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see  also  Spelling  reform 
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Hans,  an  equine  wonder,  no 

Herculaneum  excavations,  811 

Hongkong  harbor,  407 

after  the  typhoon,  629 

Hospital,  Traveling,  637 

"In  the  Woodlands  "  (Ranger),  176 

Japanese  laborers  in   California,   932 

"La  Dame  a  La  Cigarette  "  (Zorn),  54 

Linen  and  cotton,  Showing  how  to  distin- 
guish, 904,  905 

"Louisiana,"  Battle-ship,  5441 

Lourdes  scenes,   467 

"Lutin,"  French  submarine,  803 

"Madonna  of  the  Rocks"  (Da  Vinci),  725 

"Maine,"    saluting    the    President    at   the 
naval  review,  333 

Manhattan  Opera-house  interior,  910 

Map  ol  Sudan,  850 


Map  showing  Primary  laws  of  the  United 
States,  373 
showing  Sabbath  laws  of  the  United 
States,  150 
"Mariana    of    Austria,    Queen   of    Spain" 

(Velasquez),  724 
Mark  Twain  and  the   "little  girl  muse," 

919 
Men's  club,  St.  Thomas  Church,  New  \  ork, 

85 
Motor  to  use  static  electricitv.  715 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.   Atherton  Curtis"   (Zorn), 

Mummies,  Fake,  52 

made  by  fungus,  976 

Music,      attended      by     various     operatic 
figures  (Manhattan  Opera-house),  910 

"Night"  (Sinding),  945 

Night  view  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena, 
California;   also  day  scene,  547 

Panama  scenes,  202,  833 

from  President's  message,  964, 
"White  House,"  708 

Patent  models  in  Patent  Office,  Washing- 
ton, 212,  213 

Peary's  polar  dash,  Chart  of,  791 

Pennsylvania  Capitol,  490 

People's  Palace,  Boston,  761 

Periscope,  31 1 

Phonograph,  A  long-distance,  241 

Pike's  Peak  salute,  496 

Pipes,  Tobacco,  showing  proper  draft.  756* 

Piatt,  Senator,  and  his  birthday  party  at 
Coney  Island,  103 

Porto  Rico  and  President  Roosevelt,  893 

"Portrait  of  a  Young  Millionaire"   (Hol- 
bein), 763 

Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome,  207 

Press  for  rolling  steel,  583 

Primary  laws  in  the  United  States   (map), 

_  3  73    ., 

Projectiles,  1.  apped,  243 

Radium  accumulator,  81 

Kailroad-cut,  Improved,  S04 
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!Rain-swept  mountains,  313 
Reading   habits  c/   the  country    (charts), 

681 
"Reading    Magdalen"    (Correggio),    724 
Red  Guard  of  Finland,  323 
Respiration  apparatus,    147 
Rifle,  automatic,  and  target  made  with  it, 

273 
Rockcr-rollcr  press,  583 
Russian  city,  Syzran,  destroyed  by  revo- 
lutionists, 415 
Seidlice,    destroyed    by     revolu- 
tionists, 631 
delegates    to    the    Interparliamentary 

Conference,  2 1 9 
Douma  at  work,  23 
chamber,  248 
members    in    Finland    after    the 

dissolution,  249 
members      surrounding      W.      J. 
Bryan,   118 
revolution  scenes,   753 
Stolypine's    villa   wrecked    by   bomb, 

377 
Salton  Sea  and  Yuma  dam,  937 
San  Francisco  in  process  of  reconstruction, 

57° 
Oriental  school,  751 

Sand-blast  machine,  973 

Simplon  tunnel,  211 


Singer  Building  in  New  York    675 
Sky-scraper  district  in  New    fork,  674 
Smoke-preventer,  148 

Spike,  A  self-locking,  242 

Spiral  nebula  in  the  constellation  Canes 
Venatici,    633 

"Spring  Pastures  "  (Ranger),  177 

Stipa  grass,  349 

Stolypine's   villa,    wrecked   by   bomb,    377 

.Stoves,  Gas,  hanging  on  the  wall,  757 

.Submarine  telescope,  3 1 1 

Sudan,  Map  of,  850 

Sun  incubator,   114 

Sunday-school  room  of  Wanamaker's 
church,  317 

Swimming-machine,  381 

Target,   Peters  electric,  347 

Telescope,  A  tubeless,  635 

Temple  on  a  rocking  stone,  Cheyteyo, 
Burma,  847 

Terry,  Ellen,  and  her  kinsfolk  in  "Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  208 

"The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds "  (Bou- 
sjuereau),  851 

"The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  (Rem- 
brandt), 115 

"The  Barbarian  Mother"  (Sinding,)  945 

"The  Christ  Child"  (Botticelli),  859 

"The  Indian  and  the  Lily"  (Brush),  107 

"The  Magnificat"  (Daingerfield) ,  807 


"The   Marooned   Buccaneer"   (Wolf, 

Pyle),  427 
"The  Return  of  the  Flock"  (Maure),   107 
"The  Tiresmith"  (Whistler),  471 
"The  Tree  of  Life"  (Burne-Jones),  548 
"The    Valkyr"    (Sinding),    0  1  1 

ter,    Proposed,  for  New  York,    iji 
fheo  ophical    headquarters   at    Lomaland, 

California,  978 
Thunder-storm,  diagram  of  a,  2  1  5 
Tortoise,  four  hundred  years  old,   113 
Trucks,  Motor,    1  5 
Tunnel  of  Sosa  Siphon,    112 
Valparaiso  after  the  earthquake,   501 

scenes,  233,  263 
Vanderbilt  cup  race,   536 
Volcanic  mountains  in  Auvergne,  417 
Washington   Arch,    7 
Watches,  Non-magnetic,  805 
Water-shoes,  145 

Wave-force  measuring-machine,  461 
Whitewashing-machine  for  subways.    181 
"Willows"  (Ranger),   177 
Winged  seeds,  903 

Woman  suffragists  in  Trafalgar  Square,  800 
Women  laborers  in  Germany,  579 
Wood  growth  affected  by  moisture,  183 
Worm-eaten  wharfs,  53 
Wreck  at  Salisbury,  91 
diagram,  120 


CARTOONISTS  REPRESENTED 


•Barclay,  Baltimore  News 
Bartholomew,  Minneapolis  Journal 
Biggers,  Southern  Lumberman 
Bowen,  Chicago  Journal 
Bowers,  Indianapolis  News 
Bradley,  Chicago  News 
Brewer  ton,  Atlanta  Journal 
Brinkerhoff,  Toledo  Blade 
Browne,  Chicago  Tribune 
Bush,  New  York  World 
•Cory,  New  York  World 
Davenport,  New  York  Evening  Mail 
De  Mar,  Philadelphia  Record 
Ding,  Sioux  City  Journal 
Donahey,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Donnell,  Chicago  Chronicle 
Evans,  Cleveland  Leader 
Griswold,  Fort  Wayne  News 
Hager,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


Handy,  Duluth  News-Tribune 
Jack,  Pueblo  Star-  Journal 
Jamieson,  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
Kemble,  Collier's  Weekly 
Kessler,  St.  Louis  Republic 
Kotton,  New  York  World 
Leipziger,  Detroit  News 
Lovey,  Salt  Lake  Herald 
McCord,  Newark  Evening  News 
McCutcheon,  Chicago  Tribune 
McKee,  Indianapolis  Star 
McWhorter,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Macauley,  New  York  World 
Mahony,  Washington  Evening  Star 
May,  Detroit  Journal 
Maybell,  Brooklyn  Eagle 
Mayer,  New  York  Times 
Morgan,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Morris,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 


Opper,  New  York  American 
Payne,  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 
Powers,  New  York  American 
Rehse,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Reynolds,  Tacoma  Ledger 
Rogers,  New  York  Herald 
Shiras,  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph 
Sime,  New  York  American 
Smith,  Brooklyn  Citizen 
Spencer,  Denver  Republican 
Sullivant,  New  York  American 
Tad,  New  York  American 
Thorndike,  Philadelphia  Press 
Triggs,  New  York  Press 
Van  Leshout,  Philadelphia  Press 
Warren,  Boston  Herald 
Warren,  New  York  American 
Widman,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispalch 
Wilder,  Chicago  Record-Herald 


LIST  OF  PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED 


AMERICAN  PERIODICALS 

Advance,   Chicago 

Advertiser,  Boston 

Advertiser,  Newark 

Advocate,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Age,  New  York 

Amateur  Work,  Boston 

American,  Baltimore 

American,  Nashville 

American,  New  York 

American  Contractor,  Chicago 

American  Cotton  Manufacturer,  Charlotte, 

N.  C. 
American  Exporter,  New  York 
American  Federationist,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Hebrew,  New  York 
American  Illustrated  Magazine,  New  York 
American  Inventor,  New  York 
American  Israelite,  Cincinnati 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Chicago 
American  Machinist,  New  York 
American  Magazine,  New  York 
American  Medicine,  Philadelphia 
American  Naturalist,  Boston 
American  Spectator,  Washington 
Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kan. 
Appleton's  Magazine,  New  York 
Arena,  Boston 
Argonaut,  San  Francisco 


Argus,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
Arizona  Republican,   Phcenix 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  New  York 
Army  and  Navy  Life,  New  York 
Army  and  Navy  Register,  Washington 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston 
Automobile,  New  York 
Automobile  Topics,  New  York 
Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Banker's  Magazine,  New  York 
Banner,   Nashville 
Banner  of  Light,  Boston 
Baptist  Argus,  Louisville 
Baptist  Commonwealth,  Philadelphia 
Bee,  Sacramento 

Bible  Student  and  Teacher,  New  York 
Biblical  World,  Chicago 
Blade,  Toledo 
Bookman,  New  York 
Bradstreet's,  New  York 
Broadway  Magazine,  New  York 
California  Christian  Advocate,  San  Fran- 
cisco 
Call,  Paterson 
Call,  San  Francisco 
Cassier's  Magazine,  New  York 
Catholic  Mirror,  Baltimore 
Catholic  News,  New  York 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  Philadelphia 
Catholic  Union  and  Times,  Buffalo 


Catholic  World,  New  York 
Central  Christian  Advocate,  Kansas  City 
Century  Magazine,  New  York 
Chieftain,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Christian  Advocate,  Nashville 
Christian  Advocate,  New  York 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  Boston 
Christian  Herald,  New  York 
Christian  Index,  Jackson 
Christian  Observer,  Louisville 
Christian  Register,  Boston 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist,  New  York 
Chronicle,  Chicago 
Chronicle,  Houston 
Chronicle,  San  Francisco 
Chronicler,  New   York 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburg 
Church  Economist,  New  York 
Church  Standard,  Philadelphia 
Churchman,  New  York 
Circle,  New  York 
Citizen,  Brooklyn 
Clarion,  Nashville 
Collier's  Weekly,  New  York 
Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis 
Commercial,   Buffalo 
Commercial,  New  York 
Commoner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Congregationalist    and    Christian    World, 
Boston 
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Congressional  Record,  Washington 

Constitution,  Atlanta 

Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Washing- 
ton 

Cosmopolitan,  New  York 

Courant,   Hartford 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville 

Craftsman,  New  York 

Critic,  New  York 

Cumberland   Presbyterian,  Nashville 

Current  Literature,  New  York 

Delineator,    New   York 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Democrat,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Deseret  Evening  News,  Salt  Lake  City 

Dial,  Chicago 

Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  New  York 

Dispatch,  Columbus,  O. 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg 

Dispatch,  St.   Paul 

Donahoe's  Magazine,  Boston 

Dramatic  Mirror,  New  York 

Druggists'  Circular,  New  York 

Dun's  Review,  New  York 

Eagle,  Brooklyn 

Eastern  Argus,  Portland,  Maine 

Electrical  Age,  New  York 

Electrical  Review,  New  York 

Electrical  World,  New  York 

Electrician  and  Mechanic,  Boston 

Electricity,  New  York 

Electrochemical  and  Metallurgical  Indus- 
try, New  York 

Emanu-El,  San  Francisco 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  New  York 

Engineering  Magazine,  New  York 

Engineering  News,  New  York 

Enquirer,   Cincinnati 

Enquirer,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia 

Epworth  Herald,  Chicago 

Etude,   Philadelphia 

Evening  Mail,  New  York 

Evening  Post,  New  York 

Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York 

Examiner,  New  York 

Express,  Buffalo 

Express,  Los  Angeles 

Financier,  New  York 

Forest  and  Stream,  New  York 

Forestry  and  Irrigation,  Washington 

Forum,  New  York 

Freeman's  Journal,  New  York 

Free  Press,  Detroit 

Friends'  Intelligencer,  Philadelphia 

Gazette,  Colorado  Springs 

Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Gazette,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Gazette,  Pittsburg 

Gazette-Times,  Pittsburg 

Georgian,   Atlanta 

Globe,  New  York 

Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis 

Good  Health,  Battle  Creek 

Good  Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Harper's  Bazar,  New  York 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York 

Harper's  Weekly,  New  York 

Health,  New  York 

Hebrew  Standard,  New  York 

Herald,   Baltimore 

Herald,    Boston 

Herald,    Louisville 

I  [erald,  New  York 

Herald,  Rochester 

I  [erald,  Salt  Lake 

1 1 'raid,  Yonkers 

Herald  and   Presbyter,  Cincinnati 

Herald  Democrat,  Leadville,  Colo. 

Herkimer  County  News,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Home  Magazine,    I  ndianapolis 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York 
Horseless  Age.  New  York 
1  [ousekeeper,  Minneap<  lis 

Human    Life,    Boston 

Independent ,  New  York 
Index,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Index.   Pittsburg 

India  Rubber  World,  New  York 
Indoors  and   ( >u1  .    Bosti  »H 
I  ni .  »rmer,  I  >e1  r<  >it 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia 


Insurance,  New  York 

Interior,  Chicago 

Inter-Mountain,  Butte,  Mont. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Phila- 
delphia 

International  Quarterly,  New  Yrork 

International  Studio,  New  York 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago 

Iron  Age,  New  York 

Japanese  American,  San  Francisco 

Jewish  Comment,  Baltimore 

Journal,  Atlanta 

Journal,  Boston 

Journal,  Chicago 

Journal,  Detroit 

Journal,  Kansas  City 

Journal,  Minneapolis 

Journal,  Providence 

Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 

Journal  of  Fire,  New  York 

Journal  of   Political  Economy,  Chicago 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago 

Judge,   New  York 

Kindergarten  Magazine,  New  York 

Labor  Tribune,  Pittsburg 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia 

Lampoon,  Harvard  University 

Leader,  Cleveland 

Leader,    Pittsburg 

Ledger,   Philadelphia 

Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York 

Life,  New  York 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia 

Living  Age,  Boston 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee 

Locomotive  Fireman's  Magazine,  Indian- 
apolis 

Louisiana  Sugar  Manufacturer,  New  Or- 
leans 

Lumberman,  St.   Louis 

McClure's  Magazine,  New  York 

Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore 

M.A.P.  in  America,  New  York 

Medical  Brief,  New  York 

Medical  Journal,  New  York 

Medical  News,  New  York 

Medical  Record,  New  York 

Medical  Times,  New  York 

Mercury,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

Messenger,  New  York 

Methodist  Review,  New  York 

Metropolitan,  New  York 

Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  Detroit 

Mirror,  St.  Louis 

Missionary  Review,  New  York 

Modern  Optics,  New  York 

Monitor,  Newark 

Moody's  Magazine,  New  York 

Mortar  and  Pestle,  New  York 

Motor  Age,  New  York 

Motor  Way,  Chicago 

Motor  World,  New  York 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York 

Munsey's  Magazine,  New  York 

Musical  America,  New  Y'ork 

Musical  Courier,  New  York 

National  Druggist,  St.  Louis 

National  Magazine,  Boston 

News,  Atlanta 

News,  Baltimore 

News,   Chattanooga 

News,  Chicago 

News,  Dallas 

News,  Denver 

News,  Detroit 

News,  Griffin,  Ga. 

News,  Indianapolis 

News,  New  York 

News,  Newark 

News,  Omaha 

News,  Savannah 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

News   Leader,   Richmond 

News-Letter,  San  Francisco 

News-Press,  St.  Joseph 

News-Tribune,   Duluth 

New  World,  Chicago 

New  York  Weekly,  New  York 

North  American,  Philadelphia 

North  Ann  rii  an  Review  ,  New  York 


Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  Chicago 

Observer,  New  York 

Observer,   Pittsburg 

Observer,  Utica 

Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus 

Oregonian,  Portland 

Ores  and  Metals,  Denver 

Outing,  New  York 

Outlook,  New  Yrork 

Pacific  Churchman,  San  Francisco 

Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore. 

Pearson's  Magazine,  New  York 

Picayune,  New  Orleans 

Pilgrim,  Battle  Creek 

Pilot,   Boston 

Pioneer- Press,  St.   Paul 

Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

Poet  Lore,  Boston 

Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York 

Post,  Charleston 

Post,  Chicago 

Post,  Houston 

Post,  Pittsburg 

Post,  Washington 

Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis 

Post-Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle 

Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburg 

Presbyterian  Standard,  Charlotte,  N.  0. 

Press,  New  York 

Press,  Philadelphia 

Press  Record,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York 

Puck,  New  York 

Putnam's  Monthly,  New  York 

Railroad  Gazette,  New  York 

Railway  Age,  Chicago 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  Chicago 

Railway     and     Locomotive     Engineering, 

New  York 
Railway  World,  Philadelphia 
Ram's  Horn,  Chicago 
Reader,  Indianapolis 
Record,  Fort  Worth 
Record,  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Guide,  New  York 
Recorder,  Holton,  Kas. 
Record-Herald,  Chicago 
Reform  Advocate,  Chicago 
Register,  Mobile 
Religious  Telescope,  Dayton,  0. 
Republic,  St.  Louis 
Republican,   Denver 
Republican,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Reunion,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Review  of  Reviews,  New  York 
Ridgway's,  New  York 
Rock  Products,  Louisville 
Sacred  Heart  Review,  Boston 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia 
School  Review,  Chicago 
School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Chicago 
Science,  New  York 
Scientific  American,  New  York 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  New  York 
Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York 
Sentinel,   Milwaukee 
Shipping  Illustrated,  New  York 
Signs  of  the  Times,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 
Smart  Set,  New  Yrork 
Socialist,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Southwestern  Presbyterian,  New  Orleans 
Spice  Mill,  New  York 
Standard,   Chicago 
Standard,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Standard  Union,  Brooklyn 
Star,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Kingfisher,  Ok. 
Star,  Washington 
Star  Journal.  Pueblo 
State,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Statesman,   Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Street  Railway  Journal.  New  Y'ork 
Success,   New  York 
Sugar  Planter's  Journal,  New  Orleans 
Sun,  Baltimore 
Sun,   New  York 
Talent .   Philadelphia 
Tammany  Times,   New  York 
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Technical  World,  Chicago 
Telegraph,  Macon,  Ga. 
Telegraph,  New  York 
Telegraph,  Philadelphia 
Telephony,  Chicago 
Textile  World  Record,  Boston 
Theatre  Magazine,  New  York 
Tiger,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Times,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Times,  Brooklyn 
Times,  Buffalo 
Times,  Chattanooga 
Times,  Denver 
Times,  Dubuque,  la. 
Times,  Kansas  City 
Times,  New   York 
Times,  Pittsburg 
Times,  Trenton 
Times,  Washington 
Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans 
Times-Dispatch,  Richmond 
Times  Magazine,  New  York 
Times-Union,  Albany 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Town  and  Country,  New  York 
Transcript,  Boston 
Transit,  Ames,  Iowa 
Traveller,  Boston 
Tribune,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Detroit 
Tribune,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York 
Tribune,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Tribune,  Rome,  Ga. 
Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  Scranton 
Tribune,  Sioux  City 
Truth  Seeker,  New  York 
Union  and  Advertiser,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Union  Gospel  News,  Cleveland 
Union,   Sacramento 
Union  Signal,  Evanston,  111. 
United    Mine    Workers'    Journal,    Indian- 
apolis 
United  States  Investor,  Boston 
Universalist  Leader,  Boston 
Van  Norden's  Magazine,  New  York 
Virginian- Pilot,  Norfolk 
Volunteer's  Gazette,  New  York 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Watchman,  Boston 

Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati 
Western  Electrician,  Chicago 
Westminster,  Philadelphia 
Widow,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  New  York 
Worker,  New  York 
World,   New  York 
World-Herald,   Omaha 
World  To-day,  Chicago 
World's  Work,  New  York 
Yale  Review,  New  Haven 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston 

In  Hawaii 

Hawaiian  Star,  Honolulu 

ENGLISH  PERIODICALS 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland 

Academy,  London 
Athenaeum,    London 

Blackwood's   Edinburgh   Magazine,   Edin- 
burgh 
Bookman,  London 
British  Medical  Journal,  London 
Burlington  Magazine,  London 
Bystander,  London 
Christian  Commonwealth,  London 
Chronicle,  London 
Church  Times,  London 
Clarion,  London 
Contemporary  Review,  London 
Dublin  Review,  London 
Economist,  London 
Empire  Review,  London 
Engineer,   London 
Engineering,  London 


Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette, 

London 
Examiner,  London 
Expository  Times,  Edinburgh 
Kx press,  London 
F'ortnightly  Review,  London 
Gentlewoman,   London 
Globe,  London 
Grand  Magazine,  London 
Graphic,    London 
Guardian,  London 
Hibbert  Journal,  London 
Hospital,  London 
Independent  Review,  London 
Judy,    London 
Justice,  London 

Knowledge  and  Scientific  News,  London 
Knowledge,   London 
Labor  Leader,  London 
Labour,  London 
Lamp,  London 
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IMPORTANT    NOTICK. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  purchased  the  well-known 
weekly  periodical  I'ttblic  Opinion,  which  has  been  combined  with  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

Public  Opinion  was  founded  in  1886 — four  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  The  Lit- 
erary Digest — and  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide  and  well-deserved  popularity.  We 
welcome  with  pleasure  the  thousands  of  readers  of  Public  Opinion  into  our  rap- 
idly growing  family.  May  we  not  venture  to  hope  that  this  pleasure  will  prove 
mutual,  and  that  it  may  continue  for  many  years? 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

New  York,  June  27,  1906. 

TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


REVIEW  OF  THE   WORK   OF    CONGRESS. 

THAT  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  was  a  re- 
markable one  the  Republican  papers  agree,  and  even  the 
Democratic  press  reluctantly  admit  it.  With  its  eager  partizan 
spirit  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  remarks  upon  the  work  of 
Congress  :  "  It  is  a  record  on  which  the  Republican  party  may  ap- 
peal to  the  country  with  confidence"  because  it  displays"  sobriety, 
sanity,  fairness  of  mind,  and  common  sense."  And  even  the 
Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.)  feels  compelled  to  state  that  while 
"the  results  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  pow- 
der burned,"  some  of  them,  in  any  event,  "were  worth  attaining." 
The  Pittsburg  Post,  however,  another  Democratic  paper,  feels 
that  "  there  is  much  food  for  criticism,"  and  that  better  results 
were  not  achieved  is  due  to  the  ignoring  of  the  suggestions  offered 
by  the  minority's  representatives  and  "  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Republican  majority." 

The  appropriations,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  computes,  amount  roundly  to  $882,000,000.  There 
was  no  river-and-harbor  bill  last  session,  but  there  will  be  one 
next  winter,  which  will  make  the  present  Congress,  the  corre- 
spondent thinks,  a  two-billion-dollar  one.  This,  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  (Dem.)  remarks,"  will  mean  an  enormous  deficit, 
and  the  necessity  of  using  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  to  make  both 
ends  meet."  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.)  points  out  that  20,500 
bills,  a  record  number,  were  introduced,  tho,  of  course,  they  were 
not  all  passed.  Summing  up  the  work  of  the  session,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.)  feels  bound  to  conclude  that  "the  public 
interests  have  been  safeguarded."     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  now  very  evident  that  Congress  is  not  the  giant  foe  to 
public  interest,  the  menace  and  the  fear  that  have  been  pictured. 
The  public  confidence  has  been  greatly  restored  in  our  law- 
makers, inasmuch  as  strongly  reformative  measures  have  been 
adopted  in  d~ie  face  of  tremendous  private  interests,  the  sole  spur 
necessary  being  an  insistent  public  demand,  clearly  defined.  A 
Congress  that  has  passed  the  Railroad-Rate  regulation  measure,  the 
Pure  Food  bill,  the  Denaturized-Alcohol  bill,  the  consular-reform 
measure,  the  meat  inspection,  the  immigration,  the  statehood,  the 
preservation  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  other  remedial  measures,  most 
of  them  menacing  large  private  interests  hitherto  unjustly  privi- 
leged, can  not  be  denied  the  name  representative  and  can  not  be 
robbed  of  just  praise." 

For  the  meat  inspection  the  Government  will  pay  the  cost,  labels, 
moreover,  will  be  undated.     Other  important  measures  of  the  ses- 


sion are  the  Naval  bill,  authorizing  the  building  of  the  "  biggest 
battle-ship  afloat,"  agreement  upon  a  lock  canal  at  Panama,  and 
some  legislation  favorable  to  the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ship-Subsidy  bill  and  the  Philippine-Tariff  bill  were  not  passed, 
and  no  decisive  action  was  taken  in  the  Smoot  case.  Upon  this 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  observes: 

"On  the  whole  the  present  Congress  has  been  a  hard-working 
body,  and  has  actually  accomplished  more  than  the  great  majority 
of  its  immediate  predecessors.  It  is  true  that  it  has  not  passed 
any  very  important  measures  aside  from  the  Rate  bill,  but  it  has 
done  a  good  deal  of  work  in  considering  bills  which  have  either 
failed  to  pass  because  of  congestion  in  the  Senate  or  which  have 
been  rejected  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The  Ship-Subsidy 
bill,  for  instance,  which  the  Senate  railroaded  through,  has  been 
hung  up  in  committee  in  the  House,  and  is  likely  to  remain  there 
indefinitely.  In  a  similar  manner  the  Philippine-Tariff  bill,  which 
the  House  passed  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  the  Administration, 
has  found  an  unmourned  grave  in  the  Senate  Committee." 

Nevertheless,  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.),  "  whatever  its 
sins  of  omission  or  commission,  will  undoubtedly  mark  an  epoch, 
one  from  which  many  important  changes  in  practise  and  adminis- 
tration will  date."  These  are  some  of  the  changes  which  Tlie 
Standard  Union  cites  in  the  "  scope  and  spirit  of  Congressional 
action  "  : 

"  In  place  of  the  old-time  contentions  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
States,  of  protection  or  free  trade,  of  a  single  or  a  double  money 
standard,  the  protection  of  the  individual,  the  security  of  personal 
rights,  seem  to  be  the  paramount  purpose  and  object  of  the  greater 
share  of  recent  legislative  enactments.  A  situation  has  been 
created  in  which  the  humblest  citizen  may  invoke  the  supreme 
power  of  eighty  millions,  to  decide  not  only  the  rates  which  he 
shall  pay,  fare  and  freight,  but  to  protect  him,  even  to  the  point 
of  excusing  him  from  ordinary  common  sense,  in  the  food  and 
drink  he  consumes." 

Indeed,  the  last  session,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.) 
thinks,  "will  have  to  its  credit  the  largest  amount  of  important 
legislative  work  transacted  in  any  equal  time  since  the  great  con- 
structive acts  were  placed  on  the  statute-book  under  which  the 
eleven  ex-Confederate  States  were  restored  to  their  old  places  in 
the  Union."  And  while  Congress  was  thus  constructively  busy, 
adds  The  Globe-Democrat,"  the  Republican  Administration  was 
equally  busy  in  putting  statutes  in  operation  against  powerful  of- 
fenders."    To  quote  further : 

"The  Administration  has  destroyed  the  Paper  Trust,  has  put 
up  a  barrier  against  the  Drug  Trust,  has  forced  the  Tobacco 
Trust  to  give  an  account  of  its  doings,  has  brought  many  indict- 
ments against  the  beef-packers  and  the  Fertilizer  Trust,  is  punish- 
ing packers  and  railway  companies  for  violating  the  statutes 
against  the  receiving  and  granting  of  rebates,  and  several  persons, 
convicted  in  the  rebate  cases,  have  been  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. Moreover,  these  prosecutions  of  the  lawbreakers  are  only 
in  their  initial  stages." 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  believes  that  "never  since 
President  Cleveland's  second  Administration  has  there  existed  so 
much  friction  between  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
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and  the  Executive  "  as  during  the  last  session, 
the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.): 


Nevertheless,  in 


"  The  balance  between  legislation  recommended  and  legislation 
denied  inclines  in  President  Roosevelt's  favor.  He  won  so  much 
in  the  adoption  of  his  railroad-rate  regulation  ideas  and  in  the  in- 
dorsement of  his  project  for  effective  Federal  meat  inspection, 
that  the  rejection  of  Federal  supervision  of 
insurance  will  not  be  likely  to  count  with  the 
public.  The  constitutional  objection  in  this 
case  was  so  strong  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee deemed  it  simply  insurmountable." 

In  commenting  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress,  a  spirit  of  radicalism  un- 
dreamed of  a  few  years  ago,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  quotes 
Senator  Beveridge  as  saying,  "  What  you  are 
seeing  is  a  national  movement  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  business."  This  is  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge's  idea  as  set  forth  by  the  correspond- 
ent : 

"  Aft  r  the  Civil  War  the  nation  plunged 
into  money-getting.  Its  whole  energy  was 
wrapped  up  in  that  pursuit.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  question  of  how  the  money  was  got 
was  a  minor  matter;  the  important  thing  was 
for  the  nation  to  grow  rich.  The  nation  did 
grow  rich  ;  it  succeeded  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  past.  Now  the  time  has  come 
when  the  nation  can  set  itself  to  the  consid- 
eration of  how  money  should  be  made,  and  it 
is  vastly  to  the  country's  credit  that  it  is 
grappling  with  that  problem  in  a  stern  and  remorseless  manner." 


J.  G.  B    RINEHART, 

The  President's  candidate  for  leader  of  the 
Bowery. 


hoping  for  reelection  has  had  its  effect  in  making  them  responsive 
to  public  opinion,  and  has  rendered  them  anxious  to  chime  in  with 
the  President,  whenever  they  were  certain  that  he  had  struck  a 
popular  note."  All  of  which  gives  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.) 
food  for  reflection  on  the  approaching  Congressional  campaign, 
concerning  which  it  remarks: 

"This  year  there  are  new  wrinkles  which 
will  test  the  shrewdness  and  sagacity  of  even 
the  most  experienced  campaigners.  The  peo- 
ple will  want  to  hear  about  the  Railroad-Rate 
bill  and  the  Meat-Inspection  bill,  and  the  la- 
test developments  in  the  matter  of  trusts,  and 
particularly  about  the  thousand  and  one  ru- 
mors which  have  marked  the  passage  of  impor- 
tant measures  through  this  Congress.  Then 
there  are  the  Labor  men,  preparing  at  Mr. 
Gompers's  suggestion  to  heckle  candidates  on 
Labor  issues,  and  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  man  who  makes  the  fairest  prom- 
ises and  gives  the  best  assurances  of  keeping 
them. 

"  Stumpers  for  themselves  or  for  others 
will  find  it  necessary  in  the  approaching  cam- 
paign to  talk  on  new  subjects,  and  to  many 
voters  who  have  made,  or  are  thinking  of  ma- 
king, new  party  alinements.  Nearly  everybody 
is  out,  or  getting  out,  of  old  ruts. 

"The  Sixtieth  Congress  will  assemble  on 
the  eve  of  the  next  Presidential  election,  and 
will  make  some  of  the  record  upon  which  that 
contest  will  turn. 

"  Shall  we  see  Mr.  Cannon  or  Mr.  Will- 
iams in  the  chair?  And  if  the  former,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  Republican  National  Convention?" 


The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  holds  a  brief  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  maintains  that  the  public  "realizes  now  that  the  Senate  has 
been  right  and  the  House  wrong  in  nearly  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion of  the  session  in  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion." 
The  Mail  cites  the  Rate  bill,  the  Beveridge  amendment  for  meat 
inspection,  the  Ship-Subsidy  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate  but  now 
asleep  in  the  House,  and  various  other  measures.  The  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cojnmerce  ob- 
serves:    "The  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  Senators  are 


Reforming  the  Bowery's  Politics.— The  progress  of 
the  two  Tim  Sullivans  (not  to  mention  Florrieor  Chrystie)in  their 
fight  for  political  supremacy  in  New  York,  will  not,  according  to 
many  newspaper  observers,  be  an  easy  one.  James  B.  Reynolds, 
of  meat-report  fame,  who,  the  political  writers  say,  holds  power 
directly,  tho  secretly,  from  President  Roosevelt  and  Congressman 
Herbert  Parsons,  has  opened  warfare  upon  the  Sullivans  in  their 
own  stronghold,  the  Bowery.     As  the  David  who  is  to  combat  the 


I  HE   BOMBARDMENT, 

-  Ii.  Widroan  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch. 


THE   DOCTORS   AGREE-SO  DOES  THE   PATIENT. 

Beef-Trust  Boy— "Why,  really,  I  believe  I  do  need  to  take  some- 
thing." —Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


KILLING   AND   CURING. 
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Bowery  Goliaths,  Mr.  Reynolds  has  selected  a  young  lawyer, 
John  Brice  Gordon  Rinehart,  who  is,  like  President  Roosevelt 
himself,  a  Harvard  man.  It  is  Mr.  Reynolds's  avowed  wish  to 
make  Mr.  Rinehart  leader  of  the  "  Thoid  "  district,  anciently  "de 
Sixt,"  where  the  Sullivans  have  long  lorded  it  supremely.  But 
now,  according  to  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun,  the 
watchword  is  "Rinehart,  Reynolds,  Roosevelt,  and  Reform." 
And,  as  the  New  York  World  observes,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Rinehart  should  not  be  Republican  leader  of  the  Bowery  "  if 
he  can  get  the  votes."  Mr.  Rinehart  is  described  as  a  fearless, 
cheery  young  man,  and  the  Boston  Record  remembers  that  the 
Harvard  "  yard  "  was  at  one  time  vocal  with  the  name  of  the  Bow- 
ery reformer,  a  favorite  even  then.  According  to  The  World. 
"Big"  Tim  Sullivan  fears  the  "young  feller"  will  "come  out  after 
dark  some  night"  and  "get  himself  lost.  Then  his  folks  will  be 
advertising  for  him  and  blame  me."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  in  its  news  columns  relates : 

"  Moreover,  Mr.  Rinehart  has  now  summoned  to  his  aid  no  less 
a  personage  than  a  Sullivan — not  one  of  the  direct  branches  of 
the  great  Clan  Sullivan,  altho  all  Sullivans  have,  of  course,  a  pre- 
historic consanguinity.  With  J.  Gordon  Rinehart  is  now  asso- 
ciated Mark  Sullivan,  also  a  student  of  human  affairs,  a  believer 
in  the  political  regeneration  of  the  Bowery,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard. Mr.  Sullivan  is  more  a  theorist  than  Mr.  Rinehart,  who 
believes  in  practical  politics,  but  they  are,  of  course,  both  Repub- 
licans, both  convinced  of  the  need  of  reforming  the  Bowery,  and 
both  enthusiastic  in  the  work  they  have  undertaken." 


SIGNIFICANCE    OF    SECRETARY    ROOT'S  TRIP. 

IT  is  possible,  thinks  Mr.  Harold  Balce,  "  that  the  present  Pan- 
American  Congress  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  inter- 
national conferences  of  modern  history."  And  since  the  attend- 
ance of  Secretary  of  State  Root  at  the  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  is  bound  to  have  a  marked  effect  in  cementing  the  friend- 
ship between  the  Latin  Americas  and  this  country  and  in  empha- 
sizing the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Mr.  Balce  (in  his  article  in  Appletorfs 
Magazine  for  July)  analyzes  that  doctrine.  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  the  dream  of  America  and  the  nightmare  of  Europe,"  he 
quotes  one  economist  as  saying.  "  Why,"  he  asks,  "  do  we  uphold 
the  Monroe  Doctrine?  It  has  not  brought  us  trade,  neither  has 
it  brought  us  the  good-will  of  the  Latin-American  people."  And 
yet,  "  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  direct  benefits  from  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  its  latter-day  application  is  the  most  important  item 
in  our  whole  international  policy."  The  fact  is,  "our  modern  in- 
terpretation of  this  venerable  gospel,"  observes  the  writer,  "  is, 
consciously  or  unconsciously, serving  to  insure  the  solvency  of  the 
world."  He  cites  the  occasion  when  Baring  Brothers  would  have 
failed  had  not  the  Bank  of  England  come  to  their  aid,  and  quotes 
James  J.  Hill  as  saying:  "Over-speculation  in  Argentina  brought 
disaster  to  the  house  of  Baring.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  morning 
that  the  news  reached  New  York,  and  by  Monday  morning  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  were  unable  to  sell  their 
wheat !  "  Thus,  says  Mr.  Balce,  "  it  is  the  international  character 
of  finance  that  makes  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  living  principle." 
Secretary  Root  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  Brazilian  Government  appropriated  half  a  million  dollars 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Congress.  I  think  that  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  existence  of  the  International 
Union,  and  the  holding  of  these  Pan-American  conferences  afford 
the  best  means  of  breaking  up  the  comparative  isolation  of  this 
country  from  the  other  countries  of  America,  and  establishing  re- 
lations between  us  and  them  in  place  of  the  relations — the  rather 
exclusive  relations — that  have  existed  hitherto  between  them  and 
Europe. 

"Our  relation  with  them  has  been  largely  a  political  relation, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  ties  of  race  and  language  and  inher- 
ited customs  and  usage— the  relations  which  have  come  from  the 
investment  of  great  amounts  of  European  capital  in  their  country, 


which  have  come  from  the  establishment  of  numerous  and  conven- 
ient lines  of  communication  between  them  and  Europe — have 
made  the  whole  trend  ol  South-American  trade  and  social  rela- 
tions and  personal  relations  subsist  with  Europe  rather  than  with 
the  United  States.  So  that,  while  we  occupy  the  political  atti- 
tude of  warning  Europe  off  the  premises  in  Central  and  South 
America  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  are  comparatively 
strangers  to  them,  and  the  Europeans  hold  direct  relations  with 
them." 

The  Secretary,  moreover,  is  credited  with  foreseeing  large  com 
mercial  possibilities  between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 
He  says : 

"There  is,  I  think,  a  strong  and  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of 


From  a  stereograph,  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York* 
SECRETARY  ELIHU    ROOT, 

Whose  visit  to  South  America  will  more  than  ever  make  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  a  living  principle. 

the  South-American  statesmen — and  they  have  very  many  able 
ones — to  promote  a  greater  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  people 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  part  of  our  people 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  southern  republics,  and  to  promote 
greater  intercourse.  Just  at  this  time,  of  course,  the  great  increase 
of  capital  in  the  United  States  is  on  the  threshold  of  seeking  in- 
vestment abroad.  We  are  about  at  the  close  of  the  period  during 
which  all  our  capital  and  all  our  energy  were  engrossed  at  home, 
and  1  can  see  in  the  State  Department  an  enormous  increase  of 
business  relations  between  American  and  other  countries.  They 
are  going  into  construction  work,  and  they  are  pushing  their  way 
making  banking  transactions,  and  all  over  Central  and  South 
America  capital  is  ready  to  go.  I  take  it  to  be  the  proper  func- 
tion of  government  to  help  create  situations  of  friendly  relations 
and  good  understanding,  which  will  make  it  possible  for  capital 
to  go." 

In  1S90,  observes  Mr.  Balce,  "  the  total  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  United  States  amounted  to  $828,000,000  in  value.  South 
America's  now  exceeds  $1,000,000,000.  There  is  a  trade  worth 
striving  for.  At  present  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Europe."  The  ex-, 
ports  of  the  United  States  to  the  South-American  republics  for 
1905,  according  to  Tlie  American  Exporter,  amount  to  only 
$63,681,391. 
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THE    "DENATURED"   IMMIGRATION    BILL. 

AS  viewed  by  supporters  of  the  bill  in  its  original  form,  the  im- 
migration measure  passed  recently  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  now  "  ineffective  and 
practically  worthless"  in  form,  asserts  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  since  it  "  introduces  only  administrative  changes  into 

present  methods."  Orig- 
inally it  contained  two 
provisionslwhich,  if  enact- 
ed, would  have  gone  far 
toward  satisfying  those 
who  clamored  for  the  re- 
striction of  immigration, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  dissatisfaction  which 
the  defeat  of  these  pro- 
visions is  causing  them  to 
express.  These  two  dis- 
puted points,  the  increase 
of  the  head  tax  upon  im- 
migrants from  two  dollars 
to  five  dollars,  and  the 
provision  that  no  alien 
over  sixteen  years  of  age 
should  be  admitted  un- 
less capable  of  reading 
and  writing  either  English 
or  some  other  language 
or  dialect,  were  voted 
upon  favorably  in  the 
Senate.  Their  defeat  in  the  House  is  attributed  by  the  New  York 
Times  (Dem.)  to  the  "  strenuous  efforts  of  Speaker  Cannon,"  who 
was  "  inspired  chiefly  by  political  prudence."  In  the  increased 
revenue  which  the  first  clause  would  have  provided  The  Times 
sees  sufficient  argument  for  its  passage,  while  as  to  the  educa- 
tional test  it  is  "  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would,  be  thor- 
oughly beneficial."  The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  likewise,  is 
alined  upon  the  side  of  those  who  consider  "  the  two  restrictive 
provisions  unwisely  stricken  out." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  array  of  newspapers  are  even  more 


CONGRESSMAN    LITTAUER, 

Who  introduced  an  amendment  in  favor  of 
Russian  Jews. 


vigorously  indorsing  the    action    of  the  House.     Says  the  Balti- 
more News  (Ind.)  in  an  editorial  commending  the  bill  as  passed  : 

"  The  question  of  illiteracy  as  affecting  immigration  is  wholly 
different  from  the  same  question  as  affecting  naturalization.  A 
person  coming  from  another  country  and  unable  to  read  can  not 
be  expected  to  acquire  even  that  elementary  knowledge  of  our  in- 
stitutions which  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  full  rights  of 
a  citizen  ;  but  he  may  be, 
and  experience  has  shown 
that  as  a  rule  he  is,  a  use- 
ful addition  to  the  coun- 
try's population.  The 
facts  show  that  the  immi- 
grants whom  we  actually 
get  into  the  country — and 
it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  act  of  emigration 
very  generally  implies  a 
certain  amount  of  cour- 
age and  enterprise  —  are 
persons  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  make  progress, 
and  especially  ambitious 
that  their  children  shall 
advance  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  they  themselves 
have  occupied." 

In  the  opinion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledg- 
er'(Ind.)  the  attempt  to  re- 
strict immigration  is  both 
"  unwise  and  inoppor- 
tune," in  view  of  the  call 
for  laborers  in  the  South  and  West.  "  Behind  it  are  sinister  forces 
of  bigotry  and  racial  hatred,"  continues  Th^Ledger.  Speaker  Can- 
non, himself,  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  as  re- 
marking during  a  discussion  of  the  educational  test,  "  If  it  had  been 
applied  to  my  ancestors,  I  should  probably  not  be  here  to-day." 

To  the  original  bill  Congressman  Littauer,  of  New  York,  offered 
an  amendment  which  received  the  support  of  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Goldfogle,  and  was  easily  passed.  This  amendment  provided  for 
letting  down  the  barriers  of  the  law  to  favor  any  immigrant  "  who 
proves  that  he  is  seeking  admission  to  this  country  solely  to 
avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  on  religious  or  political  grounds." 


CONGRESSMAN    GOLDFOGLE, 

Who  supported  Congressman   Littauer  in  his 
endeavors. 
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Looking  l<>r  a  soft  place  to  drop. 

Ja<  k  in  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal. 


Trainer  Roosevi  i  r— "The  Only  man  who  can  beat  Bryan!" 
Donahey  In  the  Cleveland  Plain  D 
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GEN.    B.    F.   TRACY. 


JUDGE  ALTON    B.   PARKER. 


E.  E.  CLARK. 


GOVERNOR   BROWARD. 


THE    FIGHT   FOR    INSURANCE   CONTROL. 

'  I  "HAT  there  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  stiff  fight  next  fall  for  con- 
*  trolof  the  Mutual  and  New  York  Life  insurance  companies 
is  the  prediction  of  practically  every  newspaper  that  comments  on 
the  formation  of  the  new  International  Policy-holders'  Committee. 
It  will  be  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  campaigns  in  the  history 
of  the  country,"  says  the  New  York  World  \n  its  news  columns, 
with  "the  i,  ioo,ooo  policy-holders  of  the  Mutual  and  New  York 
Life  insurance  companies  on  the  one  side  and  the  strongest  possi 
ble  group  of  Wall-Street  interests  on  the  other."     Moreover — 

"The  stake  is  of  monumental  importance,  as  it  involves  control 
of  both  the  Mutual  and  New  York  Life  companies,  whose  com- 
bined assets  amount  to  the  colossal  sum  of  $900,000,000.  Wall- 
Street  interests  have  always  been  in  complete  control  of  the  vas 
savings  of  the  1,100,000  policy-holders  and  have  used  them  with  a 
free  hand  in  their  speculative  ventures,  and  they  do  not  propose  to 
surrender  their  grip  on  such  a  stupendous  money-making  power 
without  making  a  fight  of  the  first  magnitude." 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  is  urging  the  Iowa  policy- 
holders to  place  their  proxies  in  the  hands  of  the  new  committee, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Record  is  giving  the  same  advice  to  the  policy- 
holders in  Pennsylvania.  The  New  York  Sun,  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Morgan  interests  and  the  present 
management  of  the  New  York  Life,  takes  an  impartial  attitude 
and  advises  the  policy-holder  to  "  vote  according  to  what  seems  to 
him  the  preponderance  of  reason  and  the  best  interest  of  himself 
and  the  companies." 

The  victory  in  the  coming  fight  will  fall  to  the  side  that  can  col- 
lect the  most  proxies  from  the  policy-holders,  and  the  present 
managements  have  a  great  advantage  in  having  in  their  possession 
the  policy-holders'  names.  The  new  insurance  laws  require  the 
companies  to  file  two  lists  of  the  names  at  Albany  before  July  18, 
but  the  secretaries  of  the  new  committee  can  hardly  copy  the 
1,100,000  names  from  these  lists,  it  is  thought,  in  time  to  use  them 
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in  this  campaign.  So  Mr.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  the  New  York 
lawyer  who  organized  the  committee,  asked  President  Orr,  of  the 
New  York  Life,  to  accommodate  him  with  a  list.  This  was 
promptly  refused,  and  the  company's  counsel  gave  this  reason  for 
the  refusal : 

"To  do  more  than  comply  with  this  law  would  be  as  unjustifia- 
ble as  to  fall  short  of  fully  complying  with  it,  for  the  law  enforces 
the  disclosure  of  confidential  contract  relations  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  policy-holders  and  against  the  will  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them,  the  company  justifying  itself  because  it  is  so  nom- 
inated in  the  law.  This  ground  of  justification,  however,  would 
be  unavailing  if  the  company  voluntarily  did  more  than  the  law 
requires. 

"These  policy-holders  claim,  and  rightly  claim,  that  the  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  company  are  confidential,  and  they 
■demand  that  this  confidence  be  respected.  Some  of  them  demand 
this  on  account  of  their  family  relations;  some  for  financial  rea- 
sons ;  others  because  of  natural  secretiveness,  and  the  like.  What- 
ever their  motives,  however,  they  are  within  their  rights.  These 
rights  the  courts  recognize  and  respect." 

Many  had  supposed  that  when  Presidents  McCall  and  McCurdy 
were  replaced  by  Presidents  Orr  and  Peabody,  the  managements 
of  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  were  reformed  and  regen- 
erated, but  some  of  the  most  conservative  papers  in  New  York 
affirm  the  contrary.     Thus  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"The  two  companies  present  the  appearance  of  mere  outward 
change.  They  have  chosen  new  presidents,  men  ignorant  of  the 
life-insurance  business,  but  nevertheless  willing  to  draw  excessive 
salaries.  There  have  been  some  changes  among  officers  of  lower 
rank  and  in  the  directorates,  but  the  interests  which  brought  the 
companies  into  discredit  still  dictate.  Those  interests  can  not 
command  popular  confidence,  nor  do  they  deserve  it.  They  have 
had  their  chance,  and  have  failed  wretchedly.  President  Peabody, 
of  the  Mutual,  is  known  chiefly  as  the  man  who,  backed  by  the 
'Standard  Oil  crowd,'  tried  to  block  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  corruption  in  that  concern.  President  Orr,  of  the  New  York 
Life,  is  not  an  insurance  man  ;  and — to  speak  quite  frankly— he  is 
too  old  and  too  much  engrossed  in  other  work  to  master  the 
business." 

And  The  Journal  oj  Commerce  remarks  : 

"  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  give  assurance  of  such  a  change 
in  the  conduct  of  those  two  companies  as  will  attain  the  purpose 
of  the  new  laws,  and  that  purpose  can  only  be  accomplished' by  a 
management  in  harmony  with  it.  The  object  of  the  Policy-hold- 
ers' Committee  is  to  take  the  management  away  from  the  forces 


which  controlled  it  when  the  abuses  grew  up  that  the  law  is  in- 
tended to  correct.  It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  present  man- 
agement to  continue  itself  in  power  by  controlling  the  election  of 

trustees  through  proxies  collected  by  agents 

"  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  contest  unless  there  was  rea- 
son for  effecting  a  change  of  management." 


STOP    IT  I 

— Macauley  In  the  New  Vork  II 


INDIGNATION   OF   PATERSON,  N.  J. 

COMMENTING  upon  the  announcement  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
that  it  may  attempt  to  sue  Collier's  Weekly  for  libel,  the 
Providence  Journal  concludes  :  "  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  giving  a 
dog  a  bad  name."  And  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  observes: 
"Paterson  is  a  pushing,  prosperous  city,  and  objects  to  having 
the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  her  through  no  real  fault  of  her 
own."  The  finger  of  scorn,  in  this  case,  consists  in  an  article  in 
Colliers  Weekly  for  June  23,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Anarchists  in 
America,"  signed  by  Broughton  Brandenburg.  These  are  the 
statements  culled  and  objected  to  by  Mayor  Smith  of  Paterson: 

"  I  have  seen  the  past  few  months  with  my  own  eyes  large  gath- 
erings in  Paterson,  where  Czolgosz  was  cheered  as  a  martyr,  and 
certain  of  our  living  great  cursed  with  hate  and  promised  such  a 
death  as  came  to  President  McKinley.  The  situation  is  so  bad  that 
the  Secret  Service  has  emphasized  its  advice  to  President  Roose- 
velt, members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  prominent  men  to  make 
no  stated  tours  that  would  take  them  through  Paterson,  N.  J." 

In  protesting  against  these  remarks  the  Mayor  rebukes  Colliers 
Weekly  as  follows : 

"You  must  certainly  be  aware  of  the  irreparable  harm  which 
comes  to  any  community  through  the  publication  of  statements 
like  those  quoted  above.  Paterson  has  suffered  much  from  the 
venom  which  has  inspired  false  and  malicious  stories  of  this  kind 
in  sensational  New  York  newspapers  which  make  no  effort  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  The  reputation  of  a  great  city  has  been 
blasted,  but  the  evil  results  which  have  followed  these  attacks  are 
minimized  by  comparison  with  the  harm  wrought  by  their  appear- 
ance in  a  reputable  publication.  When  Collier's  Weekly  publishes 
stories  of  this  kind  they  are-believed  and  great  injustice  is  done  to 
Paterson. 

"  I  want  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  fact  for  the 
publication  of  the  statements  quoted  above.  Paterson  does  not 
deserve  the  stigma  of  anarchy  which  has  been  created  by  the 
imaginative  work  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine  writers.  There 
are  no  organized  groups  of  Anarchists  in  our  city,  they  do  not 
hold  public  meetings  to  utter  threats  and  glorify  assassins,  and 
there  is  no  city  where  President  Roosevelt  could  visit  with  greater 
safety." 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  counsel  for  Paterson  already 
has  the  matter  in  hand  with  a  view  to  bringing  an  action  for  libel 
against  Collier's  Weekly.  "  If  nothing  else  comes  of  this  unique 
proposition,"  observes  the  Baltimore  American,  "  it  has  served  to 
call  attention  to  the  somewhat  unfair  treatment  of  residents  of 
Paterson,  who,  in  the  main,  are  just  as  worthy  of  respect  as  the 
residents  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States." 

Many  papers,  however,  are  neither  so  grave  nor  so  friendly  as 
the  foregoing.  How,  asks  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  can  they  know 
there  are  no  Anarchists  in  a  population  of  100,000?  "Suppose 
they  should  bring  a  libel  suit  and  the  defendant  should  be  mean 
enough  to  prove  that  he  knew  of  the  Anarchists  there?  That 
would  hardly  conduce  to  the  wiping  out  of  the  imputation,"  adds 
The  Dispatch.  The  New  York  Times,  in  looking  at  the  merits  of 
the  case,  dismisses  the  ground  of  "  breach  of  the  peace  "  as  absurd, 
and  goes  on  : 

"  In  the'second  place,  it  tends  to  inflict  loss  and  damage  on  the 
libeled  person  or  corporation.  This  latter  ground  must  be  made 
good  by  evidence.  It  would  be  necessary  for  Paterson  to  prove, 
in  order  to  recover,  that  out  of  the  millions  of  persons  who  have 
notoriously  not  moved  to  Paterson.  nor  yet  invested  money  in  the 
industries  thereof,  some  bave    been  actuated  to  their  inaction  by 
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the  libelous  articles  setting  forth  that  Paterson  was  the  home  and 
nursery  of  Anarchism.  That  would  evidently  be  difficult.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  enthusiastic  boomer  of  another  Jersey  suburb 
who  jactitated,  'We  have  no  mosquitos  in  Hackensack,'  and  was 
answered,  'No,  but  you  have  Hackensack.'  Query,  would  an 
action  for  libel  on  the  part  of  Hackensack  have  lain  against  the 
maker  of  that  unfeeling  answer?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion seems  to  depend  the  answer  of  the  City  Counsel  of  Paterson 
to  the  inquiry  of  its  Board  of  Aldermen." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  can  not  recall  that  any  action  of  this 
character  "  has  ever  been  successfully  maintained  in  this  country," 
and  adds:  "  Private  corporations  may  be  libeled,  but  a  verdict  in 
a  libel  suit  brought  by  a  municipal  corporation  would  be  a  nov- 
elty."    And  the  Rochester  Post-Express  makes  this  suggestion  : 

•  "  Paterson  may  not  be  so  black  as  it  is  painted,  but  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  authorities  themselves  that  the  city's  reputation  has 
suffered.  They  have  been  lax  enough  to  allow  blatant  Anarchists 
to  hold  inflammatory  meetings,  and  their  indifferent  attitude  in  the 
silk-mill  riots  was  disgraceful.  Before  seeking  relief  in  the  courts 
the  citizens  of  Paterson  should  investigate  the  officials  who  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  city." 


MORALIZING   ON    THE  THAW-WHITE 
TRAGEDY. 

THE  writers  of  the  daily  press  are  not  slow  to  point  the  moral 
of  the  Thaw-White  tragedy  in  New  York  city  last  week, 
in  which  a  young  man  whose  main  occupation  was  the  spending  of 
$70,000  a  year  shot  and  killed  one  of  America's  foremost  architects, 
whose  pursuit  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  seemed  to  be 
directed  largely  to  the  last  of  those  three  qualities.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Eaton,  pastor  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  home  church  in  Cleveland, 
thinks  that  "  if  there  was  a  little  more  shooting  in  cases  like  that," 
men  of  the  White  stamp  would  limit  their  pursuit  of  the  beautiful 
to  more  legitimate  fields ;  but  most  of  the  newspapers  turn  their 
attention  to  the  young  man  who  took  such  summary  revenge. 
Thus  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  published  in  the  young  man's  own 
city,  declares : 

"  Standing  out  in  boldest  lines  in  the  popular  aspect  of  the  crime 
is  the  money-madness  of  it.  Thaw,  in  jail  to-day  with  the  blood 
of  White  upon  his  hands,  is  the  victim  of  too  much  money. 

"  He  has  more  than  is  good  for  him  and  more  than  he  is  entitled 
to.  He  never  earned  a  cent  in  his  life  and  never  did  anything  use- 
ful for  which  he  could  claim  the  slightest  reward. 

"  The  money  that  was  poured  into  his  lap  was  to  him  merely  the 
means  for  the  pursuit  of  guilty  pleasure.  He  is  reaping  as  he 
sowed.  He  can  not  escape  the  penalty  of  sin  any  more  than  could 
the  man  whose  life  he  took.     In  fact  he  has  begun  to  pay  it  now. 

"  He  has  reached  the  turning  of  the  primrose  path,  and  the  brand 
of  Cain  is  on  his  brow." 

Moralists,  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
points  out,  have  been  endeavoring  to  persuade  young  men  of  the 
Thaw  type  to  lead  decent  lives,  and  they  are  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so,  all  because  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not  "  properly 
enforced."  The  Detroit  Joiimal  agrees  with  the  Pittsburg  Leader 
that  money  is  the  root  of  the  evil—"  money,  left  to  a  family  that 
is  wholly  without  the  balance,  the  taste,  the  refinement  to  derive 
from  money  its  highest  economic  value  and  greatest  return  to 
themselves."  An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  virtually  sums 
up  all  the  moralizing  of  the  press.     It  reads  : 

"If  the  dead  man  could  speak,  what  advice  would  he  give? 
Could  any  clergyman  preach  such  a  sermon  as  he  might,  and  as  in 
fact  he  lying  speechless  does  preach  ?  Even  if  he  had  lived  and 
would  have  spoken  frankly,  would  not  his  testimony,  man  of 
high  intelligence  and  of  genius  that  he  was,  have  been  of  moments 
of  weariness  with  himself  or  hopeless  and  complete  self-disgust? 

"  While  the  man  would  testify  along  such  lines,  what  would  the 
woman  say?  Whatever  her  acts  and  her  responsibility,  if  she 
were  to  speak  frankly,  would  she  counsel  her  sisters  to  imitate  her 
example  if  they  would  be  happy?     In  remote  villages  many  simple 


girls  1  light  imitate  her  career,  and  some  even  may  be  thinking  of 
somet  ling  so  mad.  The  advice  of  mothers  and  clergymen  would 
be  weak  beside  the  inevitable  aversion  from  the  emptiness  and 
bitterness  of  it  all,  with  or  without  the  sequel,  which  is  not  always 
experienced. 

"And  what  does  lie  think,  whose  worst  fate  is  yet  to  come? 
Does  he  at  the  moment  enjoy  his  limelight?  Does  he  justify  to 
himself  his  false  standards  of  honor,  lis  cheap  rascality,  his  idle- 
ness, his  moral,  social,  and  economic  worthlessness,  his  weak  sur- 
render to  forces  and  temptations  which  stronger  men  conquer?  In 
his  haunts,  whether  gaudy  or  shabby,  are  there  those  who  admire 
anything  about  him  or  who  envy  now  where  they  envied  but  the 
other  day?" 

Such  a  life  as  Harry  Thaw's,  thinks  the  Washington  Star,  "is 
an  utter  waste,  whether  it  ends  on  the  gallows,   in  an  insane  asy 


THE  WASHINGTON  ARCH, 

One  of  Stanford  White's  architectural  triumphs. 

lum,  the  grave  of  a  suicide,  or  the  chance  bed  of  a  lodging-house 
for  tramps."     The  Star  continues  : 

"It  might  have  been  a  useful  life,  contributing  to  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  the  world,  making  other  lives  easier  and  brighter. 
Suppose  Harry  Thaw,  taking  advantage  of  his  father's  great  for- 
tune, had  gone  to  work  to  put  it  to  good  uses.  Suppose,  after 
proving  himself  worthy,  he  had  devoted  his  surplus  to  the  erection 
of  model  tenements  in  the  crowded  cities,  or  the  establishment  of 
hospitals,  or  the  creation  of  business  enterprises  giving  clean, 
wholesome,  well-paid  employment  to  thousands  of  men  and  wom- 
en. He  would  then  have  been  worth  while.  He  might  have  been 
wild  enough  in  youth  to  earn  only  contempt  or  pity,  and  yet  have 
rehabilitated  himself  by  later  decency  and  usefulness.  The  money 
he  has  squandered  on  wine  and  women  during  a  dozen  years  would 
probably  suffice  to  endow  a  home  for  incurables  in  his  native  city 
that  would  stand  as  a  permanent  monument  to  his  name." 

So  far  as  concerns  "  the  nether  yet  known  depths  in  the  life  of 
great  cities,"  revealed  by  the  tragedy,  the  Philadelphia  Press  be- 
lieves that  proper  enforcement  of  existing  laws  "  would  at  least 
make  it  impossible  for  murder  to  be  the  only  key  strong  enough  to 
unmask  evil  life." 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times  can  not  but  deplore  "the  taint" 
that  the  occurrence  "  puts  upon  innocent  relatives  of  Thaw  and 
White."  A  dozen  or  more  families,  thinks  The  Gazette  Times, 
"arc  thus  plunged  into  the  most  painful  and  humiliating  form  of 
distress  for  a  crime  in  which  they  had  no  responsibility,  growing 
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BOOM  !    BOOM  !    BOOM  ! 
-Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


out  of  moral  lapses  and  degrading  indulgences  which  they  had  not 
countenanced."  The  paper  quoted  suggests  that  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  these  innocent  people  "have  it  within  their  power  to 
greatly  comfort  them  in  a  thousand  unobtrusive  ways." 


JAIL    FOR   ICE-TRUST   MAGNATES. 

"^HAT  the  ice -dealers  of  Toledo  who  combined  to  increase 
■*•  prices  should  be  sentenced  to  spend  the  hot  days  of  summer 
in  the  sultry  air  of  the  workhouse  seems  to  strike  most  of  the 
American  press  as  being  just  about  right,  and  many  of  them  inti- 
mate that  they  would  like  to  see  the  icemen  of  their  own  respec- 
tive cities  similarly  situated.  Particularly  in  Philadelphia,  where 
steps  are  now  being  taken  by  District  Attorney  Bell  to  indict  ice- 
dealers,  is  this  example  of  Toledo  emphasized.  "It  is  a  sound 
one  to  follow  with  the  combination  to  increase  the  price  of  ice 
here,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Press;  and  The  Ledger  of  the  same 
city,  while  it  withholds  its  accusations  until  combination  is  proven 
in  the  courts,  says  of  the  companies  in  question  that  "  if  they  have 
conspired  to  rob  the  public  in  the  sale  of  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  the  example  set  by  the  court  at  Toledo  is  none  too  drastic." 

This  judgment  of  the  Toledo  magistrate,  Judge  Kinkade,  sen- 
tences the  managers  of  five  companies  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000  each 


and  to  serve  one  year  in  the  workhouse.     The  Toledo  Times  says 
of  this  sentence  and  the  judge's  further  remarks : 

"  He  intimated  that  if  the  trust  members  made  restitution  to  the 
people  they  had  conspired  to  gouge,  the  Court  would  then  enter- 
tain a  request  for  modification  of  sentence.  And  that  intimation, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  maximum  penalty  under  the  law, 
makes  Judge  Kinkade's  sentence,  in  our  estimation  anyhow,  a 
remarkably  good  one. 

"  It  means  simply  this  :  That  if  the  ice  barons  make  restitution  to 
the  people  of  Toledo  there  is  a  chance  for  modification  of  their 
punishment;  whereas,  if  they  go  ahead  with  trust  prices,  there 
is  no  way  for  them  to  escape  that  year  in  the  workhouse  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fine  of  $5,000." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  voices  very  cleverly  the  exultation  of 
the  press  in  this  manner: 

"  If  a  commercial  combine  operates  successfully  in  restraint  of 
trade,  a  combination  of  jail  and  fine  should  operate  no  less  suc- 
cessfully in  restraint  of  lawless  monopoly 

"  Of  investigations  we  have  had  plenty,  but  the  true  bill,  the 
conviction,  and  the  final  'jugging'  are  sufficiently  new  to  amount 
to  a  sensation." 

"  There  need  be  no  sympathy  wasted  upon  the  men  thus  pun- 
ished," says  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  "for  the  law  is  plain,  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  obey  it."  And  that  little  sympathy  is  wasted  in 
this  manner  the  almost  universal  gratification  of  the  press  would 
show. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF. 

One  shake  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  chip  in. — St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat. 

Of  course  if  "The  Jungle"  is  dramatized  Mr.  Bostock  will  be  stage  manager. 
— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Addicks  threatens  to  try  again  next  "ear.  Better  save  both  his  money  and 
his  gas. — Philadelphia  Press. 

If  you  are  looking  for  news  of  the  Bryan  movement  you  will  not  find  it  in  the 
Hearst  papers. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Young  men  in  Chicago  insist  that  they  can  marry  on  $10  a  week.  Depends 
upon  how  much  the  girl  is  earning. — Washington  Post. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  none  of  the  correspondence  schools  have  under- 
taken to  teach  canal  digging  by  mail. — Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  arctic  regions.  Maybe  he  looks  on  it  as 
good  training  for  the  coming  campaign. — Baltimore  American. 

After  coming  home  to  vote  Mr.  Bryan  is  going  on  a  trip  to  Australia.  He 
may  have  noticed  how  nicely  his  boom  flourishes  when  he  is  away. — Chicago 

News. 

The  Longworths'  visit  to  England  was  not  marred  by  a  single  unpleasant 
incident  and  Alfred  Austin  kindly  refrained  from  perpetrating  a  poem  on  them. 
— Pittsburg  Gazette. 

Perhaps  the  most  reassuring  label  that  the  Chicago  packers  could  place  upon 
their  canned  goods  would  contain  this  statement:  "Packed  since  June  4,  1906." 
— Providence  Journal. 


'POLITICS   MAKES  STRANGE  BEDIELLOWS  "— BUT— 


—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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LETTERS     AND     ART.  MARK    TWAIN'S  TRIBUTE  TO    HOWELLS. 


STANFORD    WHITE,    ARCHITECT   AND    ARTIST. 

"  T  T  E  was  really  a  great  painter  in  water-colors,"  asserts  a 
A^  brother-architect  of  Stanford  White,  whose  tragic  death 
occurred  last  week  at  the  Madison  Square  roof-garden,  in  the  fa- 
mous building  which  he  himself  designed.  The  same  critic  goes 
so  far  as  to  claim  that  if  some  of  White's 
pictures  were  hung  among  the  Turners  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  London  "  it  would 
be  impossible,  later  on,  to  tell  which  was 
Turner  and  which  was  White."  While 
this  verdict  may  not  be  very  authorita- 
tive, it  is  interesting  to  find  it  to  some 
extent  indorsed  by  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  who  declares  that 
Mr.  White  "  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  artist 
rather  than  architect."  Yet  as  an  architect 
he  leaves  behind  him  such  monuments  as 
Madison  Square  Garden  — where  he  was 
killed  —  Sherry's,  the  Stuyvesant  Fish 
house  at  Seventy-eighth  Street,  the  De- 
troit State  Savings  Bank,  the  University 
of  Virginia  buildings,  and  the  buildings 
of  the  New  York  University.  All  these 
buildings,  says  the  writer  in  The  Post,  re- 
veal the  fact  that  Mr.  White's  claim  to 
recognition  as  an  architect  was  based  en- 
tirely on  work  of  a  highly  decorative  style. 
The  architect  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  When  you  seek  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  works  that  bear  the  name  of  the  firm 
[McKim,  Mead  &  White]  on  the  plates 
should  be  credited  to  Stanford  White  and 
which  to  his  partners,  you  have  only  to 
bear  in  mind  this  fact.  Ask  yourself, 
'Would  this  building  make  a  subject  for 
a  painting?'  And  if  the  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative,  you  may  credit  that  building 
to  White. 

"  Of  course,  the  work  of  a  firm  of  archi- 
tects must,  of  necessity,  be  composite. 
All  of  the  partners  contribute  something, 
if  only  a  few  suggestions,  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  know  the  style  of  the 
principal  architect  to  tell  whose  influence 
has   been   predominant    in    any    building. 

So,  when  those  of  us  who  are  architects  have  seen  plans  repro- 
duced in  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  labeled  '  Stanford  White, 
Architect,'  we  have  smiled,  for  we  knew  at  a  glance  that  either  Mr. 
McKim  or  Mr.  Mead  must  have  been  responsible  for  nearly  every 
detail  of  the  work 

"  It  has  been  stated,  and  I  see  the  statement  reiterated  to  day. 
that  Stanford  White  designed  the  Yillard  house,  now  the  New 
York  residence  of  Whitelaw  Reid.  This  is  a  ridiculous  mis- 
statement; Mr.  White  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plans. 

"But  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  building  that  shows  the  artist 
reveling  in  the  construction  of  the  house  beautiful  of  pleasure  and 
gaiety— that  is  Stanford  White,  typically  Stanford  White,  and 
creditably  Stanford  White. 

"  Again,  anything  purely  decorative,  such  as  the  bases  of  St. 
Gaudens's  work,  and.  more  especially,  the  base  of  tiie  Farragut 
statue,  must  be  credited  to  Mr.  White,  and  so  must  the  work  on 
the  battle  monument  at  West  Point." 

"  In  actual  creative  quality,"  according  to  the  same  paper,  "  prob- 
ably only  Richardson,  among  American  architects,  was  his 
equal." 


STANFORD  WHITE. 

"  An  achievement  that  would  be  prodigious  for  a 
smaller  man  is  confessedly  inadequate  for  him.  His 
colleagues  explain  that  he  was  in  a  sense  misplaced, 
being  by  temperament  and  gift  rather  a  painter  and 
decorator  than  an  architect." 


[N  the  sustained  exhibition  of  certain  great  qualities,  asserts 
■*■  Mark  Twain,  William  Dean  Howells  "  is,  in  my  belief,  with- 
out his  peer  in  the  English-writing  world."  These  qualities  are 
"  clearness,  compression,  verbal  exactness,  and  unforced  and  seem- 
ingly unconscious  felicity  of  phrasing."  There  are  others.  Mr. 
Clemens  admits,  who  exhibit  those  great  qualities  as  greatly  as 

does  Mr.  Howells;  but  they  do  so  "only 
by  intervaled  distributions  of  rich  moon- 
light, with  stretches  of  veiled  and  dimmer 
landscape  between ;  whereas  Howells's 
moon  sails  cloudless  skies  all  night  and 
all  the  nights."  In  the  pursuit  of  "that 
elusive  and  shifty  grain  of  gold,  the  right 
word"  he  is  described  as  "quicksilver 
raiding  down  a  riffle,"  while  others  are 
"miners  working  with  the  goid-pan."  In 
Mr.  Howells's  humor  and  in  his  "stage 
directions"  his  critic  finds  yet  other 
grounds  for  high  praise.  "  His  is  a  humor" 
(we  read  in  Harpers  Magazine  for  July) 
"  which  flows  softly  all  around  about  and 
over  and  through  the  mesh  of  the  page, 
pervasive,  refreshing,  health-giving,  and 
makes  no  more  show  and  no  more  noise 
than  does  the  circulation  of  the  blood." 
His  "stage  directions,"  moreover,  "are 
done  with  a  competent  and  discriminating 
art,  and  are  faithful  to  the  requirements  of 
a  stage  direction's  proper  and  lawful  office, 
which  is  to  inform."  This  praise  acquires 
a  greater  value  when  we  read  what  the 
writer,  slipping  into  his  familiar  vein,  says 
about  the  faults  of  other  authors  in  their 
handling  of  this  device.     Thus  : 

"  Some  authors  overdo  the  stage  direc- 
tions; fhey  elaborate  them  quite  beyond 
necessity  ;  they  spend  so  much  time  and 
take  up  so  much  room  in  telling  us  how  a 
person  said  a  thing  and  how  he  looked  and 
acted  when  he  said  it  that  we  get  tired  and 
vexed  and  wish  he  had  not  said  it  at  all. 
Other  authors'  directions  are  brief  enough, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  the  brevity  contains 
either  wit  or  information.  Writers  of  this 
school  go  in  rags,  in  the  matter  of  stage 
directions  ;  the  majority  of  them  have  noth- 
ing in  stock  but  a  cigar,  a  laugh,  a  blush,  and  a  bursting  into  tears. 
In  their  poverty  they  work  these  sorry  things  to  a  bone.    They  say  : 

"'  .  .  .  replied  Alfred,  flipping  the  ash  from  his  cigar.'  (This 
explains  nothing  ;  it  only  wastes  space.) 

"'  .  .  .  responded  Richard,  with  a  laugh.'  (There  was  nothing 
to  laugh  about ;  there  never  is.) 

"'  .  .  .  murmured  Gladys,  blushing.'  This  poor  old  shop  worn 
blush  is  a  tiresome  thing.  We  get  so  we  would  rather  Gladys 
would  fall  out  of  the  book  altogether  and  break  her  neck  than  do 
it  again.  She  is  always  doing  it,  and  usually  irrelevantly. 
Whenever  it  is  her  turn  to  murmur,  she  hangs  out  her  blush  ;  it  is 
the  only  thing  she's  got.  In  a  little  while  we  hate  her,  just  as  we 
do  Richard. 

"'  .  .  .  repeated  Evelyn,  bursting  into  tears.'  This  kind  keep 
a  book  damp  all  the  time.  They  can't  say  a  thing  without  crying. 
They  cry  so  much  about  nothing  that  by  and  by  when  they  have 
something  to  cry  about  they  have  gone  dry  ;  they  sob,  and  fetch 
nothing;  we  are  not  moved.     We  are  only  glad. 

"They  gravel  me,  these  stale  and  overworked  stage  directions, 
these  carbon  films  that  got  burnt  out  long  ago  and  can  not  now 
carrv  any  faintest  thread  of  light.     It  would  be  well  if  they  could 
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be  relieved  from  duty  and  ilung  out  in  the  literary  back  yard  to  rot 
and  disappear  along  with  the  discarded  and  forgotten  'steeds'  and 
'  halidomes  '  and  similar  stage  properties  once  so  dear  to  our  grand- 
fathers." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  right  word,  we  read  : 

"  Whenever  we  come  upon  one  of  those  intensely  right  words  in 
a  book  or  a  newspaper  the  resulting  effect  is  physical  as  well  as 
spiritual,  and  electrically  prompt;  it  tingles  exquisitely  around 
through  the  walls  of  the  mouth  and  tastes  as  tart  and  crisp  and 
good  as  the  autumn-butter  that  creams  the  sumac-berry.  One  has 
no  time  to  examine  the  word  and  vote  upon  its  rank  and  standing, 
the  automatic  recognition  of  its  supremacy  is  so  immediate. 
There  is  a  plenty  of  acceptable  literature  which  deals  largely  in 
approximations,  but  it  may  be  likened  to  a  fine  landscape  seen 
through  the  rain;  the  right  word  would  dismiss  the  rain,  then  you 
would  see  it  better.     It  doesn't  rain  when  Howells  is  at  work." 

To  take  apart  the  materials  of  one  of  Mr.  Howells's  paragraphs 
and  then  to  put  them  together  again  in  one's  own  way,  Mark 
Twain  suggests,  is  like  the  difficulty  of  the  man  whose  trunk  has 
been  packed  by  his  wife  : 
he  can  get  the  things  out, 
but  he  can't  ever  get  them 
back  again.  As  an  ex- 
ample he  quotes  the  pass- 
age in  which  Howells 
speaks  of  Machiavelli  as 
"an  idealist  immersed  in 
realities,  who  involuntari- 
ly transmutes  the  events 
under  his  eye  into  some- 
thing like  the  visionary 
issues  of  revery  "  ;  and  he 
adds:  "With  a  hundred 
words  to  do  it  with,  the 
literary  artizan  could 
catch  that  airy  thought 
and  tie  it  down  and  re- 
duce it  to  a  concrete  con- 
dition, visible,  substan- 
tial, understandable,  and 
all  right,  like  a  cabbage; 
but  the  artist  does  it  with 
twenty,  and  the  result  is 
a  flower." 

We  are  assured,  more- 
over, that  Mr.  Howells's  pictures  "  are  not  mere  stiff,  hard,  accu- 
rate photographs";  but  are,  rather,  "photographs  with  feeling  in 
them,  and  sentiment,  photographs  taken  in  a  dream,  one  might 
say."  In  proof  we  are  asked  to  read,  among  other  passages,  this 
from  "  The  Undiscovered  Country  "  : 

"  What  a  queer,  melancholy  house,  what  a  queer,  melancholy 
street !  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  in  a  street  before  where  quite  so 
many  professional  ladies,  with  English  surnames,  preferred 
Madam  to  Mrs.  on  their  door-plates.  And  the  poor  old  place  has 
such  a  desperately  conscious  air  of  going  to  the  deuce.  Every 
house  seems  to  wince  as  you  go  by,  and  button  itself  up  to  the 
chin  for  fear  you  should  find  out  it  had  no  shirt  on— so  to  speak. 
I  don't  know  what's  the  reason,  but  these  material  tokens  of  a 
social  decay  afflict  me  terribly;  a  tipsy  woman  isn't  dreadfuller 
than  a  haggard  old  house,  that's  once  been  a  home,  in  a  street 
like  this." 

Humor  and  the  Woman  Novelist.— "  Merrie  Eng- 
land" is  not  so  merry  now,  since  the  woman  novelist  has  gained 
possession  of  the  field,  laments  a  writer  in  The  Hook  Monthly 
(London  i.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Barrie  and  Mr.  Jacobs,  this  writer  as- 
serts, Ids  countrymen  are  losing  their  spirit  of  humor.  The  stren- 
uous life,  the  sex  novel,  and  the  woman  novelist,  he  tells  us,  do 
not  nurture  humor,  of  the  last-mentioned  of  this  trio  of  factors 
he  says : 


"Woman  isav.it,  and  can  sparkle  brilliantly;  is  ironical,  and 
capable  of  being  funnily  cruel ;  but  in  England,  at  all  events,  there 
is  no  feminine  humorist.  Woman's  serious  influence  has  seem- 
ingly affected  her  brother  artists.  Consequently,  the  small  pro- 
portion of  humorists  yet  existent  in  the  crowd  of  novelists  is  made 
still  smaller." 

To  make  still  more  evident  the  gloom  of  the  situation  he  harks 
back  to  the  golden  past.  W7e  read  :  "  In  comparison  of  humor,  I 
ask,  where  is  the  successor  of  Thackeray,  of  Dickens,  of  Doug- 
las Jerrold,  of  Thomas  Hood,  of  Sydney  Smith,  of  Theodore 
Hook,  of  Charles  Lever,  of  Samuel  Lover?" 


From  stereograph,  copyrighted,  1906,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

HARVARD   STUDENTS   PRESENTING    THE   "AGAMEMNON  "    OF   ^ESCHYl.US. 

The  scene  represents  the  return  of  Agamemnon  after  the  capture  of  Troy.    The  captive  Cas- 
sandra is  in  the  near  chariot. 


THE  GREEK  PLAY  AT  HARVARD. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  Harvard  made  its  first  venture 
in  Greek  drama— the  first,  in  fact,  to  be  made  in  this  country 
— with  a  presentation  of  the  "  (Edipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sophocles  in 
Sanders    Theater.     This  event,  which  differed  from  the  recent 

performance  of  the  "  Aga- 
memnon" of  /Eschylus. 
by  students  of  the  same 
university  inasmuch  as  it 
made  no  attempt  to  re- 
produce the  exact  con- 
ditions of  the  Greek 
theater,  aroused  wide- 
spread interest  both  in 
this  country  and  in 
Europe.  The  later  per- 
formance, which  took 
place  under  the  open  sky, 
has  an  added  interest 
from  the  fact  that  "  every 
effort  was  made  to  have 
the  stage,  scenery,  cos- 
tumes, and  all  other  ac- 
cessories exact  reproduc- 
tions of  what  the  Greek 
spectators  saw  when  the 
'Agamemnon'  was  first 
produced,  nearly  2,400 
years  ago."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  al- 
most at  the  same  time 
that  Harvard  was  presenting  /Eschylus  in  the  original  Greek  a 
London  theater  was  presenting  an  English  version  of  the  "  Elec- 
tra  "  of  Euripides  as  a  regular  dramatic  venture  in  frank  compe- 
tition with  the  work  of  modern  dramatists.  Harvard's  second 
experiment  in  Greek  drama  is  proclaimed  a  notable  success,  in 
spite  of  unpropitious  skies  which  decreed  that  the  Greek  theater 
should  drip  with  New  England  rain.  The  play  took  place  in  the 
stadium  on  Soldiers'  Field,  famous  as  the  scene  of  football  and 
other  athletic  contests.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  explains 
that  the  size  of  the  stadium  presented  serious  difficulties,  neces- 
sitating the  exaggeration  of  all  the  scenic  effects.  "  The  theater 
of  Dionysus  at  Athens,  where  the  'Agamemnon  '  was  first  pro- 
duced, was  only  eighty  feet  wide,  whereas  the  stadium  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  wide."  The  fact  that  the  play  held  the  atten- 
tion of  a  fairly  large  audience  for  two  hours  in  a  slow  constant 
rain,  says  a  writer  in  The  Evening  Post.  "  was  sufficient  proof  of 
the  permanent  dramatic  force  of  /Eschylus's  work."     He  adds  : 

"The  whole  play  had  an  interest  beyond  its  historical  curiosity. 
Its  scenic  magnificence  and  its  emotional  appeal  are  capable  of 
holding  an  audience  to-day,  altho  we  can  not.  of  course,  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  effect  was  in  any  way  commensurable  with  that 

on  an  ancient  audience  of  Athens \s  a  bit  of  archeological 

reconstruction  and  as  a  brilliant  spectacle,  the  undertaking  was 
thoroughly  successful.     The  new   theory   of   Dorpfeld  as  to  the 
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stage  had  been  adopted  by  the  committee  after  some  hesitation, 
but  proved  itself  indubitably  right.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
old  notion  of  a  high,  narrow  stage,  on  which  the  actors  performed 
while  the  chorus  moved  on  a  lower  level,  was  abandoned.  As 
arranged  at  the  stadium,  actors  and  chorus  were  on  the  same 
plane  and  could  mingle  freely  together,  altho  during  most  of  the 
time  the  actors  stood  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  palace,  or  Skene, 

■which  was  floored  and  slightly  raised 

"The  scene  on  the  stage  (if  the  acting-arena  may  be  so  called) 
was  imposing  and  beautiful,  and  the  color  scheme  particularly, 
the  work  of  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  would  have  been,  under  a  clear 
sky,  rich  and  harmonious.  There  was  an  obvious  intention  to 
•combat  the  notion  that  Greek  life  was  colorless  and  statuesque." 

The  weakest  feature,  according  to  this  critic,  was  the  chorus, 
■which  he  thinks  is  "too  far  from  the  conventions  of  our  stage  to 
•exert  any  immediate  appeal  upon  us."     We  read  : 

"Certainly,  the  weakest  feature,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the 
chorus.     Specially  the  long  chants  which  come  first  were  disap- 
pointing, and  might  have  been  considerably  cut  without  loss  to 
the  audience.  They  were 
gracefully  done,  but  miss- 
ed the  tragic  astrus.     In 
such    passages    as    this, 
Avhich  gives  the  keynote 
of      yEschylus's      moral 
scheme, 

.  .  .  Zeus,  who  set  mortals 
on  the  road  to  wisdom  by  en- 
acting as  a  fixed  law  that 
knowledge  cometh  by  suffering. 
And  o'er  the  heart  in  sleep 
trickle  drops  of  torturing  recol- 
lection of  wo,  and  thus  does 
discretion  come  to  men  even 
against  their  will.  And  this  is 
surely  a  boon  of  the  gods,  who 
sit  in  might  upon  their  awful 
thrones  — 

here  one  missed  the  lift 
and  exaltation  which 
ought  to  have  come  with 
the  volume  of  sound  and 
with  the  rhythmic  motion 
of  the  chorus. 

"And,  again,  in  pas- 
sages where  the  forebod- 
ing of  evil  is  expressed 
with  an  intensity  that 
only  /Fschylus  could  put 
into  words,  the  lines  came 
to  the  hearer  without  any 
thrill  of  restrained  emotion.  For  the  most  part,  this  failure  was 
not  due  to  any  lack  of  care  in  drilling  the  choreutce  or  in  their* 
•execution,  but  to  the  conventional  nature  of  the  chorus  itself, 
which  even  in  the  later  years  of  yEschylus's  own  life  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  its  meaning,  and  which  to-day,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  impresses  one  as  factitious." 

Says  the  Boston  Transcript : 

"  It  is  so  great  a  service  to  literature  and  art,  and  one  performed 
in  so  noble  and  pious  a  spirit,  this  attempt  to  reproduce  in  as  full 
realistic  detail  as  possible  one  of  the  greatest  Greek  tragedies, 
that  it  seems  ungracious  to  criticize,  and  yet  it  occurs  to  us  .  .  . 
that  it  would  be  a  still  greater  service  to  art,  and  still  greater  honor 
to  the  first  of  immortal  dramatists,  were  a  play  for  such  a  revival  as 
this  to  be  presented  in  the  vernacular.  To  be  sure,  a  libretto  is 
furnished  the  audience,  with  the  translation  and  text  on  alternate 
pages,  so  that  a  pretty  close  run  can  be  kept  of  the  speeches, 
by  jumping  the  eyes  from  one  page  to  another  and  upon  the 
scene. 

"  But  how  much  stronger  would  be  the  appeal  to  mind  and  heert 
were  it  made  directly,  as  the  author  intended,  through  the  voice  of 
the  actors   themselves." 

The  French,  by  their  early  adoption  of  the  Greek  tragedy  as 
their  model,  The  Transcript ("goes  on  to  say,  have  built  up  a  classic 
drama  which  has  familiarized  us,  to  some  extent,  with  the  spirit 
and  grandeur  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  with  their  use  of  "  the 


dread  march  of  fate,  of  the  doom  long  impending,  of  the  appalling 
catastrophe  in  which  all  culminates."  But  the  critic  of  The  Eve- 
ning Post  saw  in  the  whole  presentation  "  an  object-lesson  in  the 
difference  between  the  tragic  realism  of  the  Greek  stage  and  the 
exaggerated  conventionalism  of  the  neo-classic." 


From  stereograph,  copyrighted,  1906,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

PART  OF   THE  AUDIENCE  AT   THE    GREEK   PLAY. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  Yale  and  Harvard  football  game  these  seats  are  sometimes  packed  with 
a  crowd  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand. 


IBSEN'S   INSPIRATION  TO  THE   MUSICAL 

WORLD. 

A  MONG  all  the  angles  of  approach  from  which  Ibsen  has  been 
•*-*■  discussed  in  the  flood  of  printed  comment  following  his 
death,  perhaps  the  most  unexpected  is  that  of  Mr.  Paul  Kiesenfeld. 
Writing  in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung,  Mr.  Riesenfeld  dis- 
cusses the  musical  influence  of  Norway's  great  dramatist.  Ib- 
sen, he  states,  "stands  closely  connected  with  Wagner  by  his 
strong  inclination  toward  an  unperverted  Germanism,  by  his  effect- 
ive use  of  Northern  leg- 
endary lore,  and  by  the 
national  range  of  his 
ideas  ;  "  but  "differs  from 
him  in  his  unorthodox 
treatment  of  social  ques- 
tions, and  in  his  ennobling 
and  individual  views  of 
life  in  general."  But  both 
these  tendencies,  the 
writer  claims,  "bring  him 
closely  in  touch  with  the 
trend  of  modern  German 
music."  To  quote  fur- 
ther: 

"Ibsen  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  Wagner  in  dis- 
covering and  shaping 
symbols.  He  is  the  poet 
of  the  'marvelous,'  one  of 
the  greatest  allegorists, 
and  for  this  reason  a  part 
of  his  works  lend  them- 
selves admirably  to  trans- 
figuration into  the  tone 
art. 

"The  fantastic,  the 
mythical,  the  mystical, 
the  allegorical,  and  the  symbolical  find  in  no  other  art  so  faithful 
a  helper  as  in  that  of  music.  'Peer  Gynt '  through  Grieg*s  suite 
of  the  same  name,  'Das  Fesh  auf  Solhaug,*  through  Hans  Pfitz- 
ner's  incidental  music  and  Stenhammar's  opera,  have  become  per- 
manent possessions  in  musical  literature.  There  are  still  others 
of  the  Ibsen  works  which  rightfully  belong  to  the  tone  world.  And 
his  poems,  Ibsen's  two  little  known  poems  !  Where  is  the  Hugo 
Wolf  who  will  give  the  world  a  'Norwegian  Song  Book'?  The 
grandiose  double  drama 'Kaiser  und  Galilaea,' with  its  nobly 
dramatic  development,  is  only  waiting  for  a  worthy  composer.  I 
should  like  to  hear  it  done  by  the  creator  of  'Salome.'  Weingart- 
ner,  the  poet  composer  of  'Sakuntala '  and 'Oresteia,'  or  other 
German  musicians  who  have  proven  themselves  worthy  of  trans- 
lating dramatic  material  into  the  language  of  music,  should  be- 
come  the  executors  of  Ibsen's  testament. 

"'Brand,'  the  Northern  'Faust,'  offers  as  rich  a  field  for  the 
tone  poet  as  does  the  German  'Faust.'  But  above  all,  the  Scan- 
dinavian composers  must  show  more  clearly  than  heretofore  that 
the  work  of  their  great  countryman  has  been  to  them  a  direct 
musical  inspiration.  The  significance  of  Ibsen  for  modern  music 
is  not  inconsiderable,  in  so  far  that  he  has  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  all  cultured  peoples  upon  his  remote  Northern  home; 
has  given  his  countrymen  independence;  revealed  to  them 
their  artistic  powers,  and  has  thus  been  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  very  marked  advancement  in  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Finnish  tone  art." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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THACKERAY'S    HATRED    OF    EXCELLENCE. 

OF  all  the  novelists  whose  minds  have  influenced  others,  as- 
serts Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord,  the  greatest  was  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray;  not  William  Shakespeare  himself,  he 
adds,  knew  human  nature  better.  This  praise  heightens  the  effect 
of  the  indictment  by  which  it  is  followed.  Mr.  Thackeray,  says 
the  writer  (in  "The  Mirror  of  the  Century,"  a  new  book  of  criti- 
cisms), "  hated  excellence";  he  was  a  "doughty  apostle"  of  a 
"mean  gospel"— the  gospel  of  mediocrity.  "After  Shakespeare 
one  is  glad  to  be  alive;  after  Thackeray,"  we  are  assured,  "one 
is  horribly  ashamed  of  oneself."  Mr.  Ruskin's  famous  "  Poison  ! " 
according  to  Mr.  Lord,  not  unfairly  sums  up  this  great  nineteenth- 
century  novelist.  Even  "  the  lapse  of  the  great  middle  class  of 
England  from  political  authority  to  contented  insignificance,"  is 
traceable,  Mr.  Lord  suggests,  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings.  Who, 
he  asks,  could  attempt  anything  great  when  Thackeray  says, 
"Forbear  !  or  be  ridiculous."  The  "jealous  dulness"  of  our  age, 
he  believes,  "draws,  and  not  remotely,  its  inspiration  from  Will- 
iam Makepeace  Thackeray."  In  support  of  his  contention  Mr. 
Lord  calls  to  witness  Thackeray's  creations  in  all  the  great  walks 
of  life — in  the  church,  in  war,  in  commerce,  and  in  diplomacy— 
and  declares  that  Thackeray  had  nothing  but  abuse  and  sneers  for 
those  successful  in  these  walks,  since  he  loved  to  portray  only 
"the  ludicrous  and  the  discreditable"  in  them.  What  remain  of 
positive  gospel  in  this  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  con- 
cludes this  relentless  critic,  are  "mediocre  ways  of  life,  mediocre 
thoughts,  mediocre  inclinations  (miscalled  passions),  mediocre 
achievements — these  if  not  positively  enjoined,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  are  in  effect  all  that  is  left  to  one  who  takes  Mr.  Thackeray 
for  his  guide."     Continuing  his  analysis  Mr.  Lord  says: 

"'Would  you  be  great?'  says  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  characters, 
obviously  speaking  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  mind;  'would  you  be 
great?  Nurture  your  mind  upon  great  thoughts.'  Not  only  is 
there  no  such  noble  incentive  to  effort  discoverable  in  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's works,  but  greatness  does  not  exist  there,  except  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  may  fling  vitriol  at  distinction,  at  success,  or  at 
grandeur. 

"  All  this  time  we  must  remember  that  we  are  speaking  of  a  con- 
summate artist,  a  conspicuous  social  figure,  a  distinguished  man 
of  the  world.  We  can  not  advance  the  author's  ignorance  or  in- 
experience or  carelessness  as  counter-considerations  when  a  given 
effect  appears  regrettable,  or  even  of  evil  example.  He  knew 
many,  if  not  all,  social  strata;  he  saw  everything;  his  powers  of 
narrative  and  exposition  were  unrivaled  ;  yet  one  cannot  rise  from 
the  study  of  his  works  without  a  sense  of  gasping  depression. 
The  man  is  so  great  and  convincing,  his  atmosphere  so  captivating, 
that  one  reads  and  rereads,  is  fascinated,  and  does  not  stop  to  ex- 
amine or  criticize.  As  Mr.  Thackeray  says,  so  must  it  be.  There 
are  surely  very  few  young  readers  who  can  be  proof  against  such 
an  influence.  .  .  .  Schopenhauer,  too,  wielded  an  admirable  prose 
style,  and  he  taught  pernicious  nonsense  with  so  grave  a  face  and 
in  so  convincing  a  manner  that  he  wrought  inconceivable  mischief. 
Mr.  Thackeray,  the  apostle  of  mediocrity,  did  not  in  so  many 
words  enjoin  middling  ways  of  life  and  thought.  He  adopted  a 
far  more  dexterous  and  telling  plan  of  campaign.  He  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemies'  country,  pursued  excellence,  fastened  on  it, 
flung  vitriol  in  its  face,  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  He  has  been 
widely  and  attentively  read  and  timidly  criticized— as  might  well 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  so  mighty  an  opponent.  Mr.  Disraeli 
(by  way  of  contrast)  loved  the  large,  full  life,  whether  as  a  living 
companion  or  as  a  subject  for  romance.  The  middle  classes  did 
not  interest  him,  a  singular  reflection  when  we  remember  that  the 
whole  of  his  parliamentary  career  was  spent  in  the  days  when  no 
man  could  hope  for  success  who  did  not  appeal  successfully  to 
middle-class  ideas  and  (perhaps)  prejudices.  The  strong  success- 
ful character  attracted  him.  He  loved  to  portray  men  who  fol- 
lowed full  and  vigorous  and  varied  careers.  Mr.  Thackeray  hardly 
ever  draws  a  successful  character  without  bespattering  it  with 
abuse  or  derision." 

Thackeray's  injustice  to  the  upper  classes,  the  writer  maintains, 
is  particularly  noticeable.     We  read  : 


"  Mr.  Thackeray  saw  nothing  but  the  courtyard,  the  liveries,  the 
little  side-door,  and  the  supper-room.  Or,  rather,  he  chose  to 
record  nothing  buf  these  things :  for  he  must  have  seen  everything. 
The  result  is  that  if  we  examine  the  position  of  the  nobility  of 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Thackeray's 
novels,  we  shall  find  that  the  picture  has  very  little  relation  to  the 
facts.  Tho  peerage  would  appear  to  have  consisted  entirely  of 
fops  and  rakes.  No  doubt  there  were  fops  and  rakes  in  its  ranks, 
as  there  were  in  every  other  class  in  the  community — just  so  many 
(in  proportion)  and  probably  no  more— but  the  fops  and  rakes,  by 
judiciously  employing  their  considerable  leisure  and  resources, 
retransferred  to  themselves  the  power  of  which  they  were  de- 
prived in  1832.  This  is  a  political  movement  of  very  great  impor- 
tance ;  a  movement  perfectly  unintelligible  if  Mr.  Thackeray's 
work  is  to  be  taken  as  representative.  It  is  no  more  possible  to 
imagine  Kews  and  Dorkings  and  Highgates  effecting  a  revolution 
than  it  is  to  imagine  Binnies  and  Sedleys  governing  India,  or  to 
imagine  a  great  nation  committing  its  spiritual  interests  to  Charles 
Honeyman  and  the  Bishop  of  Bullocksmithy." 

It  was  not  because  Lord  Steyne  was  wicked,  says  Mr.  Lord, 
but  because  he  was  a  marquis,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  denounced 
him.  "Exalted  rank,  like  high  character  and  lofty  aims  and  noble 
achievements,  must  all  be  attacked  and  denounced,  and  until  life 
is  reduced  to  a  desert  of  colorless  drudges  Mr.  Thackeray  will 
continue  to  disapprove."  Mr.  Lord  allows  the  exception  in  Col- 
onel Newcome.  "  In  this  case  Mr.  Thackeray  has  himself  pro- 
duced an  excellent  type.  He  has  created  an  immortal  character, 
and  endowed  him  with  all  manly  virtues.  Furious  at  the  sight  of 
excellence,  even  when  it  is  his  own  handiwork,  he  must  needs  be- 
spatter it  with  ridicule— make  his  creation  a  goose  when  he  mar- 
ries and  a  perfect  idiot  in  business." 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  despatch  from  London  states  that  a  proposal  to  put  Greek  among  the 
optional  subjects  for  students  taking  a  degree  at  Cambridge  University  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  747  to  241. 

While  the  papers,  the  librarians,  and  the  German  police  are  decrying  the 
American  "dime  novel,"  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  eminent  psychologist,  has  a 
word  to  say  in  its  defense.  His  position  is  in  part  indorsed  by  The  World's 
Work,  which  remarks:  "The  heroes  worked  hard.  They  played  fair.  They 
were  alert.  They  had  both  daring  and  imagination.  And  the  good  hero  always 
triumphed.  The  villain  was  shot.  The  best  of  these  yellow-backs  were  not  im- 
moral nor  soft.  Perhaps  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  was  that  they  were 
silly.  .  .  .  But  in  the  changing  fashions  another  form  of  literature  has 
come  that  is  worse  than  the  dime  novels  ever  were ;  and  its  victims  are  women. 
If  a  thrilling  story  of  frontier  life  made  a  cowboy  of  a  lad  now  and  then,  the  '  soci-. 
ety  novel '  probably  plays  worse  havoc  with  the  women  who  loaf  in  Florida  in 
winter  and  at  Atlantic  City  in  summer  and  with  girls  who  regard  the  life  of  the 
loafers  as  the  ideal  life.  For  these  silly  stories  are  soft,  and,  if  we  must  have 
either,  blood-and-thunder  is  better  than  softness." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


THE   POISON   OF   FATIGUE. 

THAT  a  tired  man  is  really  poisoned  by  the  accumulated  waste 
products  of  his  own  muscular  activity  is  a  theory  that  is  now 
familiar  and  has  been  widely  accepted  by  physiologists.  Much  of 
the  recent  progress  in  explaining  this  condition  is  due  to  a  German 
investigator,  Weichardt,  who  maintains  that  the  product  responsi- 
ble for  the  trouble  is  a  definite  toxin  akin,  for  example,  to  that 
which  produces  diphtheria.  If  this  is  so,  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding antitoxin  that  will  counteract  its  effects,  and  it  should 
also  be  possible  to  become  immune  to  it.  In  fact,  this  is  exactly 
the  condition  of  an  athlete  in  "  training,"  in  Weichardt's  view. 
Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
June  2) : 

"  Among  the  most  puzzling  problems  with  which  physiology  has 
had  to  deal  has  been  the  question  of  muscle  fatigue.  It  has  long 
been  assumed  that  during  this  process  of  diminishing  irritability 
which  we  know  as  fatigue,  substances  are  produced  which  exerted 
a  poisonous  influence  upon  the  muscle  tissue.  This  opinion  is 
based  upon  the  facts  that  a  tired  muscle  can  be  restored  almost 
■completely  by  being  flushed  out,  through  its  own  vessels,  with  salt 
-solution ;  and  that  fatigue  can  be  rapidly  produced  in  a  normal 
muscle  by  injection  into  it  of  the  extractives  obtained  from  mus- 
cles already  fatigued.  Exactly  what  these  toxic  substances  were 
-was  not  known,  but  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  definite  prod- 
ucts of  metabolism;  and  sarcolactic  acid,  creatin,  creatinin,  with 
various  other  proteid  derivatives,  have  been  held  responsible. 

"This  was,  crudely  stated,  the  position  taken  by  physiologists 
until  1904,  when  Weichardt  came  forward  with  a  startling  hypoth- 
esis. He  stated  that  he  believed  fatigue  to  be  due  to  a  definite 
toxin,  analogous  entirely  to  the  toxins  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria, 
or  to  poisons  of  the  ricin  and  abrin  type,  and  against  which  a  spe- 
cific antitoxin  could  be  produced.  To  him  the  previously  ac- 
cepted views  did  not  seem  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  phenomena 
-observed  during  the  'training'  of  athletes  or  of  soldiers,  in  which 
prolonged  and  disciplined  exercise  makes  it  possible  for  individuals 
to  support  easily  an  amount  of  work  which  would  prove  exhausting 
■or  even  fatal  to  the  untrained.  Increased  work,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, means  increased  metabolism,  and  a  consequently 
more  rapid  accumulation  of  its  products.  It  is  therefore  entirely 
reasonable  on  these  grounds  to  doubt  the  existing  opinion  on  the 
■subject.  Weichardt  believed  that  the  explanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena of  'training'  must  lie  in  the  possession  by  the  athlete  of 
a  specific  'antibody'  which  neutralizes  the  'fatigue  toxin  '  as  soon 
as  it  is  formed." 

With  this  idea  before  him,  Weichardt  experimented  with  the 
muscle-juice  of  guinea-pigs  fatigued  by  forcing  them  to  pull 
against  resistance,  and  he  found  that,  after  the  waste  products  pre- 
viously held  responsible  for  fatigue  had  been  removed,  the  residue 
followed,  in  most  respects,  the  laws  governing  other  toxins.  Says 
the  writer: 

"By  its  injection  into  animals,  Weichardt  could  produce,  by 
small  doses,  rapid  fatigue;  by  large  doses, death,  accompanied  by 
all  the  symptoms  observed  in  the  original  animals  during  the  proc- 
ess of  mechanical  tiring.  The  temperature  in  both  cases  acted 
identically ;  at  first  rising,  then  rapidly  falling,  and  continuing  to 
do  so  until  death.  The  substance  was  very  sensitive  to  heat,  its 
toxicity  being  destroyed  by  an  exposure  to  560  C,  and  in  solution 
it  became  ineffectual  after  only  a  few  hours'  standing,  unless  kept 
at  extremely  low  temperatures.  Finally,  it  was  possible,  by  the 
treatment  of  horses  with  this  material,  to  produce  an  antibody  in 
the  serum  of  these  animals  which  neutralized  the  action  of  the 
toxin 

"  Weichardt  has  gone  further  in  his  work  to  determine  the  more 
intimate  nature  of  the  toxin,  a  question  which  can  not  well  be  fol- 
lowed here.  ...  A  direct  result  of  his  observations  upon  animals 
undergoing  extreme  fatigue,  the  influence  upon  the  temperature, 
might  already  be  put  to  practical  use,  in  that  an  individual  under- 
going the  physical  strain  of  an  athletic  contest  or  a  forced  march 
would  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  period  of  danger  as  soon  as 
his  temperature  had  begun  to  sink  below  normal. 


"The  new  paths  of  theory  as  to  the  etiology  of  many  clinical 
conditions  marked  by  great  physical  depression,  and  the  thera- 
peutic conclusions  to  be  deduced  therefrom,  tempting  as  they  are, 
can  r.ot  be  entered  upon  until  there  has  been  further  confirmation 
of  the  attractive  theory  of  the  'fatigue  toxin.'  " 


GREAT   MINDS   AND    MADNESS. 

•"  I  "HESE  two  are  declared  by  the  poet  to  be  "near  allied,"  but 
-*■  the  question  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  definitely 
settled.  In  a  brief  article  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  a  contributor  to  that 
magazine  gives  his  opinion  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  genius 
and  abnormality  in  the  same  person  does  not  show  that  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  It  certainly  proves,  however,  that  a  man  who 
is  almost  a  lunatic  may  be  at  the  same  time  of  unusual  mental 
development.     Says  the  writer : 

"  Unless  he  has  completely  lost  his  wits,  every  man  is  directed 
and  determined  in  his  acts  by  motives.  With  some,  the  fear  of 
the  police,  with  others,  a  high  ideal  of  duty,  are  powerful  motives 
that  prevent  their  doing  certain  anti-social  acts. 

"  In  the  theories  of  modern  criminologists  the  guilty  man  is  he 
who  does  not  understand  howio  adapt  himself  to  his  environment : 
he  is  an  anti-social  person.  He  must  be  put  where  he  can  do  no 
harm,  and  be  cured  if  possible.  We  used  to  say  that  he  must  be 
punished  or  reformed. 

"  Some  delinquents  are  not  capable  of  understanding  and  obey- 
ing the  moral  law  ;  if  these  have  completely  lost  their  minds  they 
may  be  sent  to  an  asylum.  But  there  are  persons  who  are  half- 
crazy,  half-responsible,  for  whom  we  need  refuges  that  differ  both 
from  prisons  and  hospitals,  in  which  they  will  be  cared  for  while 
enjoying  all  the  liberty  compatible  at  once  with  their  own  security 
and  that  of  others 

"  Theoretically,  nothing  is  simpler.;  practically,  when  the  half- 
crazy  person  has  yet  committed  no  act  that  will  bring  him  under 
the  condemnation  of  the  law,  to  deprive  him  of  liberty  would  be 
difficult  and  would  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  measures. 

"For  the  partially  crazy,  as  for  the  wise,  the  Capitol  is  very 
near  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  It  has  often  been  said  that  genius  is 
akin  to  madness.  Lombroso  has  also  shown  that  it  is  related  to 
epilepsy.  In  the  case  of  a  somewhat  abnormal  man,  whose  men- 
tal faculties  are  unevenly  developed,  what  is  the  Areopagus  that  is 
to  decide  whether  he  shall  be  sent  into  safekeeping  or  shall  go  to 
the  Academy,  his  ashes  finally  to  rest  in  the  Pantheon? 

"  As  cerebral  troubles  do  not  always  lead  to  anti-social  acts,  we 
must  respect  personal  liberty,  for  half-demented  persons  may  be 
very  intelligent,  may  have  talent,  even  ,genius.  Here  are  some 
examples:  August  Comte  was  more  than  half  insane  ;  he  was  al- 
together so  for  a  considerable  time.  .  .  .  Saint  Simon  proclaimed 
himself  Vicar  of  God  and  Scientific  Pope.  ...  I  might  also  cite 
Guy  de  Maupassant.  .  .  ;  Viflemain,  who  believed  himself  per- 
secuted by  the  Jesuits;  Schumann,  who  attempted  to  kill  himself; 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  was  a  hereditary  neuropath  .  .  . 
and  finally  wrote  to  the  Almighty  'a  very  tender  and  familiar  let- 
ter' which  he  placed  under  the  altar  at  Notre  Dame  .  .  .  ;  Tasso, 
who  had  hallucinations;  Gerard  de  Nerval,  mystic,  occultist, 
nomad,  and  bohemian,  who  led  a  live  lobster  by  a  blue  ribbon  to 
the  Palais-Royal  .  .  .  and  ended  up  by  hanging  himself  in  a  low 
resort;  Frederick  Nietzsche,  who  was  several  times  confined  in 
asylums  and  finally  became  an  incurable  lunatic  ;  Schopenhauer, 
who  was  a  neuropath  by  heredity  and  presented  a  series  of  oddi- 
ties and  eccentricities.  I  do  not  speak  of  Flaubert,  who  was  a 
hystero-epileptic,  of  Hoffmann  and  Edgar  Poe,  who  were  dipso- 
maniacs, of  Watt,  Moliere,  and  Voltaire,  who  were  hypochon- 
driacs, of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  who  suffered  from  hallucina- 
tions, and  so  on. 

"It  may  even  be  asked  whether  neuroses  are  not  a  special  con- 
dition marking  mental  superiority  and  constituting  in  some  meas- 
ure the  payment  for  it. 

"  Neurosis  is  certainly  not  a  necessary  condition  of  superiority. 
It  is  frequent  in  numerous  mediocre  persons  and  is  wanting  in 
many  superior  men.  When  the  same  man  is  at  once  neurotic  and 
superior,  he  is,  as  Grasset  says,  neurotic  in  one  zone  of  his  nervous 
system  and  superior  in  another. 

"  It  is  perfectly  natural,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  unaccustomed 
intellectual  activity,  which  is  in  a  way  anti-physiologic,  should 
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develop  a  certain  nervousness  in  some  men  given  to  mental  labor. 
There  is  also  an  abnormal  degree  of  pride  that  develops  in  some 
writers  or  artists  who  have  been  spoiled  by  success,  making 
them  lose  control  of  their  acts  or  driving  them  to  extravagances 
for  the  purpose  of 'astonishing  the  philistines'  and  proving  their 
own  superiority. "—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest 
and  Public  Opinion. 


RIFLED    PIPE-LINES    FOR   OIL. 

AN  ingenious  method  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  pipe- 
line for  the  transportation  of  fuel-oil  by  rifling  the  pipes  and 
using  water  as  a  lubricant  is  described  in  The  American  Machin- 
ist (New  York,  June  14).  The  writer,  who  gives  credit  for  his 
facts  to  Engineering  News,  says  : 

"Starting  with  the  fact  that  water  is  more  limpid  than  the  oil, 
the  inventors  reasoned  that  if  a  film  of  water  could  be  made  to 
coat  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe  it  would  act  as  a  lubricant  over 
which  the  core  of  oil  would  slide  more  easily  than  over  the  metallic 
surface  of  the  pipe,  and  they  then  reasoned  further  that  if  a  small 
amount  of  water  were  injected  into  the  oil  and  the  mixture 
were  given  a  rotary  motion  as  it 
passed  through  the  pipe  the 
heavier  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  would  cause  it  to  accumu- 
late in  such  a  film  and  thus  ac- 
complish the  desired  result. 
They  obtain  the  desired  rotary 
motion  by  rifling  the  pipe  in 
helical  lines,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  the 
experimental  results  were  so 
satisfactory  that  an  8-inch  line 
31  miles  long  has  been  con- 
structed. This  line  has  ueen 
found  to  deliver  from  eight  to 
ten  times  the  amount  of  oil  that 
a  plain  pipe  does  under  similar 
conditions  of  diameter  of  pipe, 
pressure,  etc 

"The  volume  of  water  used  is 
about  10  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
oil  and,  contrary  to  fears  which 
were  felt  before  the  experiments 
were  undertaken,  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in   the  subsequent 

separation  of  the  oil  and  water,  90  per  cent,  of  the  water  used  being 
tapped  off  from  a  settling-tank.  The  mixing  of  oil  and  water  has 
been  tried  with  plain  pipe,  with  some  success  as  regards  pumping, 
but  the  surging  of  the  mixture  in  the  pipe  was  found  to  lead  to  such 
a  thorough  emulsification  of  the  oil  and  water  as  to  involve  heavy 
expense  for  separation.  With  the  rifled  pipe  no  such  effect  is  ex- 
perienced. That  the  action  of  the  rifled  pipe  is  as  described  is  not 
a  matter  of  theory.  A  half-mile  experimental  line  of  3-inch  pipe 
was  laid  before  the  service  line  was  constructed,  in  which  sections 
of  heavy  gl  iss  pipe  were  inserted,  through  which  the  helicoidal  ac- 
tion was  clearly  observed. 

"The  large  use  of  fuel-oil  on  the  Pacific  Coast  makes  the  sub- 
ject of  its  distribution  from  the  producing  centers  one  of  large  im- 
portance, and  this  invention  promises  to  be  as  useful  as  it  is 
unique." 

A  Giant  Camera.— The  camera  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  said  by  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago,  June)  to  be 
three  times  as  large  as  any  other  in  the  world,  is  owned  by  Prof. 
G.  R.  Lawrence,  of  Chicago.  With  it  several  noted  pictures  have 
been  taken,  including  bird's-eye  views  of  factories  and  towns.  It 
is  also  used  for  enlarging  other  pictures.  Says  the  magazine 
above  mentioned  : 

"The  body  of  the  camera  is  9  feet  4  inches  wide,  6  feet  high, 
and  20  feet  long  when  fully  extended,  and  in  its  construction  over 
30  gallons  of  glue  were  used.  The  lens  is  12  inches  in  diameter  and 
cost  $1,500.  All  moving  parts,  including  the  curtain  slide,  run  on 
roller  bearings.  The  focusing  is  done  by  two  panels  of  glass, 
which  can  be  moved  to  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  plate-holder  weighs 


nearly  500  pounds  when  loaded,  and  is  put  into  the  camera  by  means- 
of  a  derrick.  Great  care  is  used  in  loading,  as  a  broken  plate  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  $150.  The  plates  are  made  of  plate  glass,  8  feet 
long  by  4  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  weigh  over  200  pounds. 

"  In  order  to  dust  the  plates,  a  man  enters  the  camera  through 
an  opening  in  the  front.  A  piece  of  ruby  glass  is  then  placed  over 
the  lens,  and  the  slide  in  the  plate-holder  is  withdrawn.  After  the 
plate  has  been  dusted,  the  slide  is  replaced  and  the  man  steps  out. 

"  In  making  enlargements,  the  focusing  is  done  from  the  inside 
and  the  operator  remains  in  the  camera  during  the  exposure.  In 
this  process  the  entire  apparatus  is  supported  by  springs,  which 
absorb  any  possible  vibration." 


THE   20-FOOT  CAMERA   OF   PROF.   G.    R.    LAWRENCE. 


POISONOUS   POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

DOES  the  British  Government  desire  to  poison  its  unsuspect- 
ing subjects  by  the  million?  This  would  clearly  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  the  issue  of  a  yellow  stamp  colored  with  poisonous 
lead  pigment,  as  noted  in  The  Lancet  (London,  June  2).  Says  this 
paper : 

"It  is  an  obvious  counsel  of  perfection  to  advise  the  public  to 

relinquish  the  very  common  and 
dirty  practise  of  licking  postage- 
stamps,  and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  such  an  objectionable  habit 
may  have  dangerous  consequen- 
ces. Hitherto,  however,  we  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  direct 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  chemical  poisons  in 
the  postage-stamp  or  in  its  color- 
ing matter,  the  cases  of  poison- 
ing which  are  on  record  having 
been  traced  to  bacterial  rather 
than  to  chemical  entities.  This 
week,  however,  on  the  occasion 
of  sending  to  the  churches  ad- 
vance proofs  of  our  Special  Hos- 
pital Sunday  Supplement  in 
parcels  requiring  a  three-penny 
postage-stamp,  we  were  struck 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  yellow 
coloring  used  in  this  stamp,  and 
we  were  somewhat  startled  to 
find  on  analysis  that  this  color- 
ing was  due  to  a  poisonous  salt,, 
chromate  of  lead  (chrome  yellow).  Nor  is  the  amount  negligible,, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  figures  obtained  on  a  quantita- 
tive analysis.  Each  three-penny  stamp  weighs  rather  more  than, 
half  a  grain,  and  the  quantity  of  chromate  of  lead  present  was- 
found  to  be  2.53  per  cent.  On  this  basis  seventy  stamps  would 
contain  one  grain  of  poisonous  lead  salt.  Cases  of  fatal  poisoning 
by  chromate  of  lead  are  on  record  which  illustrate  the  powerful 
poisonous  effects  of  this  salt.  As  little  as  one-fifth  of  a  grain 
proved  fatal  to  two  children  who  had  sucked  the  coloring  from  some 
pastry  adorned  with  ornaments  containing  chromate  of  lead.  The 
ornaments  were  imitations  of  bees  or  perhaps  wasps,  and  each 
contained  about  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  chromate  of  lead. 
According  to  an  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  three-penny  postage- 
stamp  a  fatal  dose  (one-fifth  of  a  grain)  of  chromate  of  lead  would 
be  contained  in  fourteen  stamps.  1 1  may  be  pointed  out  also  that 
the  three-penny  postage-stamp  is  in  considerable  use  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  represents  the  minimum  fee  for  posting  through  the 
parcels  post." 

"Important  experiments  have  been  carried  on  by  the  naval  authorities  at 
Portsmouth,  England,  for  some  time,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  steaming 
properties  of  fresh  coal  which  has  been  improved  by  storage  in  the  sea,"  says 
The  American  Manufacturer,  as  abstracted  in  Tlte  Electrical  Review  I  New  York. 
May  12).  "Eighteen  months  ago,  iron  crates,  each  containing  two  tons  of  coal, 
were  sunk  in  a  big  basin  in  the  dockyard.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  quantity 
of  coal  was  carefully  stored  in  the  open  air  at  a  coaling-point  and  sheltered  by 
tarpaulins.  Atiintervals  of  six  months,  two-ton  samples  of  each  storage  have 
been  taken  and  carefully  burned.  The  results  have  shown  conclusively  that 
by  the  submarine  storage  of  coal  its  calorific  value  steadily  increases,  while  by 
storage  in  the  open  air  a  decided  decrease  is  shown.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  is  that 
submerged  coal  must  be  dried  before  it  is  used,  orothcrwise  the  superficial  mois- 
ture would  soon  cause  spontaneous  combustion." 
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THE   CONQUEST  OF  THE   STREETS. 

IN  the  contest  between  horse  and  machine  traction,  the  latter  is 
slowly  but  surely  winning  out.  That  motor-trucks  are  driving 
out  draft  horses  we  are  told  by  David  Beecroft,  associate  editor 
of  The  Motor  Age,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  The  Technical 
World  Magazine  (Chicago,  June).  The  motor-truck,  Mr.  Bee- 
croft tells  us,  is  only  a  few  years  old.     He  says : 

"With  the  opening  years  of  the  century  the  automobile-builders 
abroad,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  conceived  the  idea  of  har- 
nessing the  gasoline  and  the  electric  motor  to  the  big  city  truck, 
and  using  the  mysterious  electric  current  and  gasoline  vapor  for 
propelling  these  monarchs  of  metropolitan  transportation  through 
the  busiest  arteries  of  the  city's  mercantile  sections. 

"Preference  rested  with  the  electric  motor,  partly  through  the 
state  of  perfection  it  had  reached  on  the  trolley-car,  and  also  be- 
cause of  its  successful  adaptation  to  the  pleasure  carriage.  It  was 
alone  for  but  a  short  time,  however,  for  contemporaneously  with 
the  advent  of  the  gasoline  motor  in  the  automobile  field  came  the 
trying  of  this  type  of  motor  on  the  big  five-  and  seven-ton  trucks 
that  three  and  four  horses  had  for  centuries  dragged  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfares.  As  the  diamond  in  the  rough,  so  were 
these  pioneer  commercial  automobiles.  Engineers  familiar  with 
the  best  designs  of  horse-drawn  trucks  found  themselves  on  un- 
known ground  when  designing  the  self-propelled  machine.  Break- 
downs followed  in  rapid  sequence ;  discouraged  purchasers  con- 
signed their  dear-bought  vehicles  to  the  scrap-pile  ;  the  horse  was 
reinstalled  and  the  motor-wagon 
ridiculed.  Civilization,  howev- 
er, will  advance;  the  best  will 
out;  and,  in  spite  of  engineers' 
failures  and  purchasers'  con- 
demnations, the  motor-wagon 
grew  in  popular  favor,  and  im- 
proved in  strength  and  relia- 
bility, until  it  is  now  in  England 
and  France  the  undisputed  mas- 
ter of  the  freight-transportation 
question  for  every  great  me- 
tropolis. 

"  America,  slightly  behind 
European  countries  in  the  art 
of  automobile  manufacture,  was 
a  year  or  so  late  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  motor-wagon  into 
city  freight-hauling;  but  what 
Columbia  lost  in  time  she  is 
now  striving  to  make  up  in  con- 
tinuous energy  ;  and  if  American  push  and  brains  can  win,  then 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  streets  of  our  great  cities  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  commercial  motor-wagon. 

"Already  the  conquest  is  assured.  In  the  streets  of  New  York 
the  five-ton  electric  and  gasoline  truck  transports  the  tons  of  coal 
sold  by  many  of  the  big  dealers ;  grain  merchants  use  the  lordly 
electric  for  hauling  from  the  depot  to  the  warehouse  ;  wholesalers 
have  installed  both  gasoline  and  electrics  for  conveying  goods 
from  the  warehouse  to  the  retail  headquarters ;   contractors  use 


A   THREE-TON    TRUCK   LOADED   WITH    PAPER    FOR   A   NEWSPAPER   OFFICE. 
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GASOLINE  TRUCK  WITH   EIGHT-TON  LOAD,  AND  SMALL   ELECTRIC   TRUCK. 

both  for  hauling  building-materials;  electric-light  companies  use 
them,  the  Edison  Company  alone  requiring  fifty  in  its  employ; 
breweries  are  specially  suitable  because  of  the  advertising  value 
connected  with  them  ;  and  the  myriad  other  Gotham  concerns  are 
getting  interested.  Coming  west,  Philadelphia  has  them  by  the 
score;  Pittsburg,  with  its  hills,  is  rapidly  introducing  them; 
Washington  has  a  few  ;  and  Chicago,  with  its  poorly  paved 
streets,  has  a  score  or  more  of  them  in  operation.    In  the  West, 

Denver  and  Kansas  City  are  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  the 
East;  Omaha  has  its  first  one; 
Salt  Lake  City  has  a  couple ; 
Minneapolis  has  three;  and  a 
dozen  or  more  are  in  use  in  the 
various  coast  cities  of  Califor- 
nia. 

"  Motor-trucks  are  being  used, 
because  by  them  manufacturing 
and  other  concerns  can  trans- 
port their  goods  through  the 
city  streets  cheaper  than  by 
horse  labor.  The  factory  mag- 
nate views  the  motor-wagon 
only  in  the  atmosphere  of  dol- 
lars and  cents;  if  cheaper  than 
the  horse,  it  is  accepted;  if 
more  expensive  to  operate,  it  is 
discarded.  In  spite  of  it  still  be-> 
ing  in  its  swaddling-garments, 
it  is  proving  itself  a  juvenile  wonder,  and  is  daily  supplanting  the 
horse  in  the  many  avenues  of  haulage." 

Electric  trucks,  which  were  tried  first,  have,  we  are  told,  the 
advantage  of  greater  simplicity,  but  the  gasoline  truck  has  unlim- 
ited mileage,  tho  complex  and  requiring  greater  experience  in 
driving.  In  cost  they  do  not  differ  much,  but  either  is  cheaper  to 
run  than  the  number  of  horse-vehicles  (about  three)  required  to  do 
the  same  work.  In  expense  of  maintenance,  however,  a  truck  is 
much  in  excess  of  horses  and  horse-wagons,  particularly  because 
of  the  cost  of  tires.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  ponderous  machines  have  to  use  solid  rubber  tires,  these 
tires  being  7  inches  wide  on  five-,  six-,  and  seven-ton  trucks. 
Rubber  is  expensive,  each  of  such  tires  costing  5135,  and  the  set 
of  four  aggregating  $540.  The  torque  of  the  driving  wheels  eats 
this  rubber  up  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  particularly  if  the  driver  fol- 
lows the  street-car  tracks.  A  set  of  tires  on  a  gasoline  truck  will, 
on  the  back  or  driving  wheels,  last  four  or  five  months  with  steady 
service  if  the  car  is  driven  on  the  street-car  tracks,  and  much 
longer  if  driven  on  the  pavement,  the  car  rails  cutting  the  tires. 
On  electric  machines  the  same  size  of  tires  are  used,  but  they  last 
considerably  longer  on  the  rear  wheels,  as  the  power  can  be  more 
gradually  applied.  On  the  front  wheels  of  both  kinds  of  vehicles 
the  life  of  the  tire  is  double  this  period.  Experiments  are  now 
being  made  with  the  use  of  wood  for  these  tires,  and  fairly  good 
results  are  forthcoming 

"  Next  to  the  problem  of  tires  is  that  of  streets.     The  steam 
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locomotive  has  provided  for  it  a  pair  of  steel  rails  anchored  to  a 
perfectly  level  roadbed  ;  the  commercial  motor-truck  is  expected 
to  travel  over  the  cobblestone  pavement,  across  cedar  blocks,  over 
rough  crossings,  and,  in  fact,  every  place  where  a  horse-wagon 
goes.  It  can  do  this,  but  not  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour:  it  can 
travel  over  these  places  at  this  rate,  but  the  machinery  will  soon 
be  shaken  to  pieces.  Shaking  machinery  means  large  repair  bills  ; 
rough  streets  mean  hard  wear  on  rubber  tires  ;  and  both  of  these 
items  mean  that  the  economy  of  the  truck  is  vastly  impaired. 
Good  streets  are  essential,  and  without  them  the  truck  is  robbed 
of  its  life-blood 

"As  to  the  endurance  of  the  motor-trucks,  definite  facts  are  hard 
to  obtain,  and  conditions  vary  so  that  generalizing  is  impossible. 
Trucks  are  in  use  in  New  York  that  have  been  in  steady  use  for 
four  years  and  are  still  good,  whereas  other  machines  of  the  same 
make  have  already  been  discarded.  The  life  of  them  rests  with 
the  driver;  according  to  his  whims  their  days  can  be  reckoned  in 
years  or  months.  If  he  plunges  his  machine  over  rough  streets 
when  heavily  loaded,  it  comes  to  a  premature  end ;  but  if  he  cares 
for  it,  crosses  rough  places  slowly,  and  takes  proper  care  of  his 
machine,  it  will  endure,  not  five,  but  ten  years. 

"  Trucks  must  be  cared  for,  particularly  the  gasoline  type. 
Every  night  after  the  day's  work  is  done  they  should  be  exam- 
ined, every  part  looked  at  to  see  if  the  adjustment  is  correct. 
•Once  a  week,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  a  regular  cleaning  up  is 
needed,  when  the  parts  should  be  cleaned  and  every  one  tightened. 
Lastly,  once  every  two  months  the  motor  should  be  taken  apart, 
cleaned  thoroughly,  parts  worn  replaced  by  others,  and  the  whole 
adjusted.  With  this  attention,  the  life  of  the  truck  can  be  made 
to  compare  with  that  of  the  locomotive  that  visits  the  roundhouse 
after  every  run  of  a  hundred  miles." 


SEASICKNESS  PRODUCED  BY  EARTHQUAKES. 

THAT  a  not  infrequent  result  of  earthquakes,  even  slight 
shocks,  is  to  make  its  victims  "  seasick  "  is  an  interesting 
discovery  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Davison  from  a  study  of  certain 
earthquake  records.  Says  Dr.  Davison,  writing  to  The  Lancet 
(London) : 

"  In  studying  the  earthquakes  of  Great  Britain,  my  attention 
has  not  infrequently  been  drawn  to  a  feeling  of  nausea  expe- 
rienced during  the  comparatively  slight  shocks  which  visit  this 
country 

"The  British  earthquakes  referred  to  in  this  note  are  the  Here- 
ford earthquake  of  December  17,  1896,  and  the  Doncaster  earth- 
quake of  April  23,  1905.  Some  interesting  observations  were  also 
made  during  the  great  Charleston  earthquake  of  August  31,  1886- 
The  Hereford  earthquake  occurred  at  5  :  32  A.M.  .  .  .  The  shock, 
which  lasted  on  an  average  for  nine  or  ten  seconds,  was  strong 
enough  to  cause  slight  damage  to  buildings  within  an  area  of  724 
square  miles.  .  .  .  As  a  rule,  the  feeling  of  nausea  experienced 
during  this  earthquake  was  only  temporary,  tho  with  one  observer 
at  Worcester  (21  miles  from  the  center)  it  lasted  all  day.  In  two 
cases,  one  seven  and  a  half  miles  and  the  other  15  miles  from  the 
center,  persons  are  said  to  have  been  actually  seasick,  but  I  have 
not  this  information  from  the  sufferers  themselves.  The  feeling 
was  noticed  at  considerable  distances  from  the  center — for  exam- 
ple, at  Weymouth  (106  miles),  Richmond,  Surrey  (no  miles),  Lon- 
don (113  miles),  and  Bradford  (125  miles),  the  movement  at  the 
last-named  place  being  so  slight  that  nothing  more  than  a  weak 
tremor  was  felt. 

"The  Doncaster  earthquake  occurred  at  1  :  37  a.m.  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1905,  and  also  originated  nearly  simultaneously  in  two 
foci,  one  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Bawtry,  the  other  about  four 
miles  east  of  Crowle  in  Lincolnshire.  The  disturbed  area  con- 
tained about  17,000  square  miles,  and  the  shock  was  strong  enough 
to  make  doors,  windows,  etc.,  rattle  to  an  average  distance  of  75 
miles  from  the  principal  focus  near  Bawtry.  There  was  no  injury 
caused  to  buildings  in  any  part  of  the  disturbed  area.  A  feeling 
of  nausea  was  rather  frequently  experienced  (by  about  1  in  every 
50  observers),  as  often  by  those  who  were  asleep  as  by  those  who 
were  awake,  and  by  men  as  much  as  by  women.  It  was  felt  as  far 
as  Rippingale,  near  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire,  which  is  31  miles  from 
the  principal  focus.  With  some  the  feeling  was  only  momentary, 
with  the  majority  it  lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  while  one  or  two  felt 


sick  for  an  hour  or  more  afterward.  Two  observers,  at  five  and 
eight  miles  respectively  from  the  center,  inform  me  that  the  shock 
made  them  sick. 

"  More  remarkable  still  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  dis- 
astrous earthquake  of  Charleston  in  1886,  which  was  felt  to  an 
average  distance  of  950  miles  from  the  center.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  disturbed  area  the  feeling  of  nausea  was  seldom  expe- 
rienced or,  at  any  rate,  recorded,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
passed  unnoticed  by  persons  in  their  wild  hurry  to  escape  from 
falling  buildings.  But  outside  the  area,  in  which  the  shock  was 
strong  enough  to  overthrow  vases  and  ornaments  or  make  pic- 
tures swing,  records  are  somewhat  common,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  they  come  from  two  places  more  than  800  miles  from  Charles- 
ton, where  the  movement  was  too  slight  to  make  even  doors  and 
windows  rattle  and,  indeed,  was  only  just  perceptible  to  the  un- 
aided senses. 

"  The  observations  described  above  thus  show  that  a  feeling  of 
nausea  may  be  produced  in  some  persons  by  an  earthquake  shock 
lasting  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  seconds  and  consisting  of  vibra- 
tions of  which  the  total  range  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch 
and  of  which  the  period  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  than  half  a  second." 


SOFT  COAL  AND  BLACK  SMOKE. 

THE  possibility  of  burning  soft  coal  with  no  production  of 
smoke  is  pointed  out  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York)  by 
an  editorial  writer.  He  reminds  his  readers,  in  the  first  place,  that 
while  it  is  not  against  the  law  to  burn  soft  coal,  it  is  so  to  produce 
by  this  means  black  smoke  and  soot  such  as  are  a  nuisance  and  a 
menace  to  the  communal  health.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Bituminous  coal  can  be  burned  in  such  away  that  chimneys 
under  which  it  is  used  will  not  belch  forth  hideous  and  noxious 
vapors.  Prof.  W.  Jones,  who  is  engaged  by  the  Metropolitan 
Railroad,  states  in  a  letter  addressed  to  our  esteemed  lay  name- 
sake, that  in  the  power  plant  of  this  company  there  is  little  or  no 
smoke  produced.  This  result  depends  in  no  way  upon  any  spe- 
cial apparatus  termed  a  'smoke-consumer';  indeed,  Professor 
Jones  knows  of  no  such  apparatus.  'The  whole  trick  in  burning 
soft  coal  and  producing  no  smoke  is  to  feed  the  coal  gradually  to 
the  furnaces,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  smoke  produced  is  pro- 
duced only  in  the  front  part  of  the  furnace  and  is  consumed  in 
passing  over  the  back  part  of  the  fire,  which  is  a  bed  of  incandes- 
cent coke,  the  whole  fire  being  gradually  moved  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  the  furnace.  This  feeding  is,  of  course,  done  in  all 
large  plants  by  machinery,  both  for  soft  and  hard  coal.'  In  small 
furnaces,  an  intelligent  fireman — none  other  should  be  employed — 
can  get  the  same  results,  no  matter  what  coal  is  used. 

"The  city  of  Cleveland  furnishes  a  demonstration  of  a  smokeless 
city  in  the  factories  of  which  soft  coal  is  almost  exclusively  used  ; 
and  this  result  is  brought  about  in  a  community  of  nearly  half  a 
million  by  a  staff  composed  of  a  special  engineer  and  three  in- 
spectors— backed  up  by  a  wholesome  public  sentiment.  The  pub- 
lic sentiment  is,  after  all,  the  thing  that  does  the  work  ;  the  offi- 
cials are  but  its  instruments.  They  have  in  that  city  a  law,  rigidly 
enforced,  to  arrest,  not  only  the  fireman,  but 'the  owner,  agent, 
tenant,  occupant,  or  any  other  person  in  charge  or  control  of  '  any 
structure  other  than  a  private  house. 

"The  chief  complaint  of  those  prosecuted  for  these  nuisances  is 
that  hard  coal  is  so  difficult  to  get— it  is  so  expensive.  We  con- 
fess there  is  something  in  this.  Hard  coal  is  very  expensive — 
why,  is  not  easy  of  explanation.  Mr.  Baer  and  his  confreres  might 
enlighten  us  ;  but  they  would  probably  consider  impolitic  a  frank 
statement  in  this  regard.  What  the  humble  citizen  can  reason 
out,  however,  is  that  a  year  ago  the  Pennsylvanian  miner  got  sev- 
enty cents  a  ton  for  his  diggings  (we  have  not  seen  what  the  poor 
devil  gets  to-day),  while  the  consumer  must  pay  nearly  ten  times  as 
much  for  this  same  amount  of  coal.  Evidently  there  are  some- 
where in  this  business  those  who  are  extortionate.  Here,  we 
think,  is  a  situation  in  which  we  might  well  pray  for  at  least  a 
brief  presence  among  us  of  a  benevolent  despot  with  full  power  of 
life  and' death.  Yes,  anthracite  comes  high;  but,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  it  does  not  have  to  be  used.  It  is  complained  that  if 
soft  coal  can  not  be  burned,  practically  all  factories  will  have  to 
be  closed  down.  But  the  contrary  obtains  in  Cleveland,  where, 
during  the  past  four  vears.  the  number  of  manufactories  has 
doubled." 
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ATMOSPHERIC   ELECTRICITY    AS  AN 
INVESTMENT. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  enormous 
amount  of  free  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  it.  We  hear  at  intervals  of  schemes  devised  to 
this  end, alleged  to  be  in  various  stages  of  realization.  Comment- 
ing on  a  recent  notice  of  one  of  these  in  which  investors  are  asked 
to  furnish  financial  aid,  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  June 
9)  says  editorially  : 

"It  is  never  possible  to  prove  a  negative,  yet  it  is  never  wise  to 
go  into  any  work  simply  for  this  reason  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge whatever  regarding  the  subject.  The  public  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  much  about  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere;  in  fact,  it  is  true  that  we  all  are  regrettably  ignorant 
regarding  this  subject.  Our  present  knowledge  gives  us  no  hope 
of  accomplishing  a  feat  of  the  kind  suggested  above.  It  is  true 
that  great  differences  in  potential  seem  to  exist  between  various 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  but  this  does  not  indicate  that  a  large 
amount  of  power  is  represented  ;  in  fact,  when  we  ordinarily  think 
of  a  stroke  of  lightning  as  representing  an  enormous  power,  we 
do  not  know  that  this  is  so.  Indeed,  during  the  discussion  on  one 
of  the  papers  at  the  convention,  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  potential  causing  a  long  flash  of  lightning  was 
probably  measured  in  tens  of  thousands  of  volts  and  not  in  mil- 
lions, as  the  length  of  the  discharge  would  seem  to  indicate. 

"All  evidence  which  has  so  far  been  collected  does  not  point  to 
the  atmosphere  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  electrical  energy. 
But  it  is  more  important,  from  the  investor's  point  of  view,  that 
before  he  puts  his  money  into  any  such  scheme  as  that  suggested 
above  he  should  have  some  evidence  at  least  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  undertaking.  Probably  the  most  surprising  development,  to 
the  layman  at  least,  in  recent  years,  is  that  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
yet  before  the  beginnings  of  this  art  were  made  we  knew  that  elec- 
trical waves  could  be  sent  through  space;  in  other  words,  a  large 
amount  of  work  had  been  done  by  the  scientist  before  any  attempt 
at  utilization  could  be  made.  The  same  has  been  true  in  the  other 
arts;  the  same  is  true  to-day  of  the  proposal  to  utilize  atmospheric 
electricity.  We  must  know  more  about  it;  we  must  know  that  we 
can  draw  it  down  and  that  there  is  a  supply  large  enough  to  make 
it  worth  while.  When  we  know  these  things  it  will  be  time  to  ask 
for  financial  support." 


toxicity  of  medicaments  during  the  night,  that  there  is  an  incre- 
ment in  the  fasting  state.  However  it  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in 
order  to  successfully  combat  these  nocturnal  pathological  mani- 
festations we  must  administer  active  medicament  during  that 
period.     This  had  best  be  given  in  broken  or  fractional  doses." 


Night  the  Time  for  Medical  Treatment.— Medical 

treatment  is  much  more  effective  by  night  than  in  the  daytime, 
according  to  a  French  physician,  Dr.  Laufer.  In  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  before  the  Socie'te'  Therapeutique,  of  Paris,  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  disease  is  most  active  at  night,  and 
that  notwithstanding  this  we  give  most  of  our  treatment,  whether 
by  drugs  or  otherwise,  by  day.  This  he  regards  as  a  mistake. 
Says  The  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  June)  in  a  notice  of  Dr. 
Laufer's  address : 

"  He  cited  certain  morbid  manifestations  (asthma,  epilepsy,  for 
example)  that  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  night  hours,  while 
in  others  .  .  .  there  is  a  notable  augmentation  of  pain,  and  reason 
would  teach  us  that  then  is  when  we  should  be  ready  to  meet  these 
manifestations  with  suitable  medication.  By  our  present  system 
all  the  advantages  of  meeting  disease  at  its  onset  are  lost. 

"The  speaker  cited  many  instances  where  patients  presenting 
a  nocturnal  exacerbation  of  their  disease  had  resisted  all  medica- 
tion diurnally  administered,  and  were  cured  only  when  the  efforts 
at  relief  was  made  during  the  night.  He  called  attention  especially 
to  those  medicaments  of  rapid  elimination,  such  as  the  iodids,  the 
bromids,  the  salicylates,  etc.,  and  their  effects  on  asthmatics,  epi- 
leptics, rheumatics.  The  observations  of  the  author  showed  that 
a  dose  of  medicine  administered  at  night  alone,  or  both  night  and 
day,  acted  better,  had  greater  effect,  than  an  equal  dose  given 
solely  in  the  daytime. 

"  In  order  to  explain  the  effect  of  nocturnal  administration,  the 
author  said  that  during  the  night  the  organism  was  usually  in  a 
fasting  state  or  relatively  so,  and  therefore  absorbed  remedies  with 
a  greater  energy,  while  elimination  is  correspondingly  delayed. 
We  know  also,  by  experiment,  without  having  directly  verified  the 


Some  Plagues  of  Progress.— No  modern  mechanical 
device,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London;,  is  wholly 
free  from  objectionable  features.  Most  of  them  offend  espe- 
cially against  the  tastes  of  those  persons  who  desire  to  lead 
the  simple  life.  This,  the  writer  thinks,  is  because  "no  invention 
is  at  first  perfect  and  we  have  to  suffer  from  its  transitory  impei- 
fections."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"We  must  admit  that  the  accessories  of  modern  life  in  general 
are  placing  greater  and  greater  strain  on  the  faculties  of  the  individ- 
ual. His  eyes  are  strained  by  the  intense  artificial  lights,  his  ears  are 
worried  by  the  unnecessary  din  of  the  streets,  and  his  nose  is  offend- 
ed by  the  vaporization  of  offensive  fumes  of  oil  or  by  the  fetid  air 
of  the 'tube.'  That  simpler  life  appeals  to  him  more  than  ever 
which  removes  him  from  the  maddening  sphere  of  the  inventors' 
activities.  Still,  after  all,  the  human  machine  is  wonderful  in  its 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  a  new  environment,  and  just  as  few  now 
look  upon  the  railway,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  as  a  really  offen- 
sive invention,  so  in  time  to  come  the  present  distresses  inflicted 
upon  us  by  modern  ingenuity  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  gradually 
disappear,  partly  by  the  process  of  adaptation  and  partly  by  im- 
provements resulting  in  mitigation  of  the  kind  of  evils  referred  to. 
One  thing  at  least  may  be  said,  and  that  is,  on  no  account  should 
a  modern  invention  be  tolerated,  however  convenient  it  may  be 
in  one  direction,  unless  it  satisfies  hygienic  requirements." 


Why    Prescriptions  Are   Written    in    Latin.— The 

use  of  Latin  by  physicians  in  prescription-writing  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  harmless  survival  of  medievalism.  Occasionally  a 
lay  writer  suggests  its  abandonment.  In  commenting  on  a  recent 
note  to  this  effect  in  a  daily  paper,  which  advocates  the  compul- 
sory use  of  English  in  prescriptions,  The  Druggist's  Circular  and 
Chemical  Gazette  (June)  takes  occasion  to  make  a  strong  defense 
of  the  time-honored  practise.     Says  this  paper: 

"Suppose  the  sapient  writer  quoted,  whose  utterances  may 
sound  all  right  to  those  who  know  no  more  of  his  subjects  than  he 
does,  should  fall  sick  and  his  physician  should  decide  that  the  one 
thing  needful  to  save  his  life  was  Geranium  Robertianum.  If  there 
were  a  law  preventing  the  doctor  from  prescribing  in  Latin,  he 
would  have  to  choose  one  of  the  upward  of  a  dozen  English  names 
for  this  drug.  Suppose  he  chose 'redshanks  '  and  so  wrote  the 
word  in  his  prescription.  When  the  druggist  went  to  prepare  the 
medicine  he  would  find  that  'redshanks '  was  the  English  name  of 
at  least  four  entirely  different  plants,  namely,  the  one  already  men- 
tioned, Polygonium  amphibium,  Polygonium  persicaria,  and  Rumex 
acetosa 

"  As  with  redshanks,  so  with  hundreds  of  other  drugs  :  Aaron's 
beard  may  be  Cotinuscotinus,  Cymbalaria  cymbalaria.  or  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa.  Of  snakeroots  there  are  numberless  kinds.  Suppose 
the  English-writing  doctor  wanted  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  right 
kind,  so  specified  black  snakeroot,  then  is  the  druggist  to  dispense 
Cimicifuga  racemosa,  Asarum  Canadense,  or  Sanicula  Maryland- 
ica?"  

SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  an  elliptical  sprocket-wheel  for  bicycles, 
like  the  one  devised  by  Captain  Delacroix,  of  the  French  Army,  and  recently  de- 
scribed in  these  columns,  was  attached  to  wheels  in  this  country  as  long  ago  as 
1893. 

A  reform  of  anatomical  and  medical  nomeclature  on  the  basis  of  the  modern 
Greek  system  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Achilles  Rose, of  New  York.  The  proposal  that  all 
nations  should  discard  their  present  medical  vocabularies  is  approved  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Krueger,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Deutsche  Medizinische  Wochen- 
scrift  (Berlin,  April  25).  Dr.  Krueger  asserts  that  technical  terms  in  medicine 
"are  frequently  unintelligible  eves  to  such  medical  men  as  have  passed  good 
high-school  training,"  and  that  "the  number  of  monstrosities  in  the  way  of 
faulty  word  construction  is  legion  and  tends  rather  to  increase  than  diminish." 
Dr.  Rose  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  begin  the  publication  of  what  he  calls  "a 
preliminary'  collection' '  of  the  anglicized  Greek  terms  in  The  Medical  Brief  (New 
York). 
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"THE   WHITE   DEATH    OF  THE   SOUL." 

THIS  striking  characterization  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Henry 
Denison,  a  writer  in  The  /Itlantic  Monthly,  to  the  spiritual 
ailment  that  is  blighting  men's  souls  in  these  latter  days.  This 
blight  is  due,  he  thinks,  to  an  abuse  of  intellectual  methods,  par- 
ticularly the  historic  method,  in  dealing  with  religious  problems. 
He  derives  the  idea  from  John  Morley's  little  book  called  "Com- 
promise," but  carries  it  further  than  Mr.  Morley  does.  Mr. 
Morley  says  that  in  our  day — 

"  the  old  hopes  have  grown  pale,  the  old  fears  dim  ;  strong  sanc- 
tions have  become  weak,  and  once-vivid  faiths  very  numb.  Relig- 
ion, whatever  destinies  may  be  in  store  for  it,  is  at  least  for  the 
present  hardly  any  longer  an  organic  power.  It  is  not  that  su 
preme,  penetrating,  controlling,  decisive  part  of  a  man's  life  which 
.it  has  been,  and  will  be  again.  Conscience  has  lost  its  strong  and 
on-pressing  energy,  and  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  lacks 
sharpness  of  edge.  The  natural  hue  of  spiritual  resolution  is  sick 
lied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  distracted,  wavering,  confused 
thought.  The  souls  of  men  have  become  void.  Into  the  void 
have  entered  in  triumph  the  seven  devils  of  secularity." 

The  abuse  of  the  historic  method  is  thus  sketched  by  Mr. 
Denison : 

"  It  is  simply  this :  the  method  cuts  altogether  too  large  a  figure 
as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  It  appears  to  its  votaries  and 
to  the  general  public  as  being  the  one  great  and  decisive  medium 
of  knowledge,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  no  such  thing.  To  put  it  in 
plain  English,  the  historic  method  consists  in  determining  what  is 
by  what  has  been.  It  elucidates  the  present  by  the  past.  It  inter- 
prets the  man  by  the  monkey.  It  arrives  at  the  law  of  man's 
inoral  nature  by  going  back  to  the  principles  which  governed  the 
anthropoid  ape  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  sprung.  It  de- 
termines whether  the  world  is  God's  world  by  reverting  to  the  fire 
mist  in  which  it  probably  originated.  It  determines  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Bible  by  going  back  to  the  ghost  worship  and 
fetish  worship  which  are  supposed  Xo  be  its  real  genesis.  In  other 
words,  the  nature  and  value  of  each  present  fact  is  determined  by 
its  historic  origin  and  development.  So,  too,  with  our  treatment 
of  facts.  The  way  to  deal  with  an  inferior  is  decided  by  showing 
the  way  in  which  nature  has  dealt  with  inferiors  during  her  ages 
of  development.  Now  there  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  this 
method,  but  there  are  other  methods  for  determining  the  truth, 
which  possess  an  equal  if  not  greater  value.  We  may,  for  instance, 
reverse  the  process.  We  may  interpret  the  monkey  by  the  man. 
We  may  determine  the  nature  and  treatment  of  facts  by  studying 
their  present  organization  and  laws.  We  may  get  light  on  the 
value  of  the  Hebrew  revelation  by  its  solution  of  our  present  prob- 
lems. We  may  interpret  the  past  evolution  of  the  Cosmos  by  its 
present  adaptations.  We  may  look  for  the  Maker's  mark  not  only 
in  the  fire  mist,  but  in  the  structure  of  the  moral  organism.  There 
are  decided  advantages  about  this  method.  We  are  in  the  pres- 
ent. We  can,  therefore,  observe  its  organisms  and  laws  with 
greater  accuracy.  We  can  test  our  conclusions  scientifically  by 
results,  and,  as  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  more  or  less  imme- 
diate and  critical  action,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  advantage 
not  to  have  to  wait  for  the  historic  method  to  be  perfected  and 
corrected.  When  a  man  has  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  vermiform  appendix  as  it  now  is  yields  a  far  more  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  solution  of  his  case  than  the  entire  his- 
tory of  that  organ,  from  its  earliest  advent  to  the  time  of  George 
Washington." 

The  present  writer  does  not  reprobate  the  use  of  intellectual 
methods.  They  have  iheir  great  uses,  but  he  bids  us  beware  of 
the  "  curse  of  every  country  "  which  "  is  a  set  of  shallow  prophets, 
short-sighted  interpreters  of  God  or  of  destiny,  like  the  men  who 
led  Russia  to  defeat-  nun  honest  enough  in  their  conviction,  but 
not  steadfast  enough  to  the  highest  motives  to  read  aright  the  signs 
of  God  ordestinj  ;  men  good  enough  to  win  the  confidence  of  their 
\vs.  yet  false  as  hell  in  the  matter  of  guidance,  because  the 
focus  of  their  moral  vision  is  too  short." 


A  MODERN   TYPE   OF  FRENCH 
CHRISTIANITY. 

MR.  AMANT-JOSEPH  FABRE  professes  to  represent*  a 
large  number  of  men  in  France  who  are  sincere  Christians, 
tho  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Separation  Law  and  other  anti-clerical  demonstrations  in  France 
have  led  many  people  to  exaggerate  the  anti-Christian  spirit  which 
prevails  in  the  native  land  of  Bossuet  and  Fe*nelon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  assured  by  French  writers,  the  French  are  quite  as 
Christian  in  general  feeling  and  practise  as  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Fabre  is  an  eminent  professor,  writer,  and  politi- 
cian who  was  instrumental  in  reviving  the  memory  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
in  France,  and  instituting  festivals  in  her  honor.  In  the  half- 
dozen  books  and  brochures  which  he  has  written  about  this  hero- 
ine, as  well  as  in  his  numerous  learned  and  eloquent  works  on 
other  subjects,  he  writes  of  Christianity  with  the  utmost  reverence 
and  faith — but  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  ecclesiastical  claims  of 
Catholicism  or  other  institutional  form  of  Christianity.  As  indi- 
cating the  vitality  and  permanence  of  essential  Christianity  among 
the  literary  classes  in  France,  as  well  as  among  the  most  advanced 
political  writers  and  speakers,  Mr.  Fabre's  recent  work,  "  La 
Pensee  Chre'tienne"  (Christian  Thought),  is  highly  interesting  and 
valuable.  Of  his  revolt  from  the  current  dogmatic  and  ecclesias- 
tical form  of  Christianity  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms: 

"It  is  with  no  light-heartedness  that  so  many  men  have  re- 
nounced the  belief  of  their  forefathers  and  have  turned  away  from 
all  the  poetry  of  a  religion  in  which  their  childhood  had  been 
cradled.  They  have  only  done  so  because  the  imperious  force  of 
personal  and  universal  reason,  which  they  could  not  disobey,  laid 
its  command  upon  them.  The  progress  of  time  had  brought  to 
light  new  evidences,  and  revealed  contradictions  which  overcame 
the  thought  and  conscience  whether  men  liked  it  or  not.  It  is  a 
bitter  grief  to  break  with  the  traditional  faith,  but  it  would  be 
equally  bitter  for  a  man  to  lie  to  himself  and  to  others.  This 
course  would  involve  utter  degradation.  When  reason  spoke  to 
me  in  a  tone  louder  than  that  of  mere  conventionalism,  I  used  to 
read  with  ardor  all  that  could  confirm  my  tottering  faith.  I  fought 
against  doubt,  for  my  faith  as  for  my  life.  Could  I  forget  the 
believers  who  have  trembled  with  veneration  and  joy  when  they 
imagined  themselves  to  be  receiving  into  their  mouth  the  very 
body  of  God?" 

Mr.  Fabre  is  a  passionate  believer  in  Christianity,  and  yet  he 
holds  that  it  has  not  yet  cast  off  the  swaddling-bands  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  He  believes  in  a  Christianity  which  is  freed  from  eccle- 
siasticism  and  superstition.  "  I  cherish  the  hope,"  he  says,  "  that 
coming  generations  will  arrive  at  a  Christianity  eminently  pro- 
gressive, at  all  points  in  accord  with  science  and  the  human  con- 
science, and  equaling  the  highest  points  of  teaching  and  inspira- 
tion which  have  been  reached  by  the  great  religions  on  which 
humanity  has  hitherto  relied  for  safe  guidance."  While  this  writer 
repudiates  Catholicism  as  well  as  Protestantism,  and  earnestly 
maintains  that  he  is  a  Christian  believer,  he  speaks  in  this  work  of 
the  Master  and  his  disciples  in  language  only  paralleled  by  that  of 
such  great  mystics  as  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Bernard,  or 
St.  Theresa,  yet  he  passes  a  severe  judgment  on  what  he  styles 
"  the  worldly  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,"  and  openly  denounces 
as  "  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  church  "  "  the  long  series 
of  dogmas,  definitions,  practises,  and  institutions  by  which  has 
been  formed  and  consolidated  little  by  little  the  mighty  structure 
of  the  church's  theocratic  government."  One  passage  may  suffice 
to  indicate  the  tone  in  which  he  writes: 

"  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  one  of  the  actual  disciples  of  Jesus 
had  returned  to  earth  ;  one  of  those,  I  mean,  who  had  heard  Jesus 
preaching  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  declaring  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  informing  his  apostles 
that  they  were  to  be  the  servants  of  all.  Suppose  this  actual  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  were  attending  one  of  the  grand  festivals  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  honor  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.     At  the  end  of  a  long 
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procession  of  dignitaries  in  lace  and  embroidery  he  would  see  the 
Grand  Lama  of  the  West  carried  on  a  throne  of  gold,  a  cape  of 
cloth  of  gold  upon  his  shoulders,  a  triple  tiara  of  gold  upon  his 
head,  and,  leading  and  following  his  throne,  a  splendid  cortege  of 
mitered  prelates  and  noble  guards  helmetecl  and  armed.  Silver 
trumpets  pour  their  loud  strains,  and  the  prostrate  multitude  greets 
the  pontiff  with  delirious  acclamation.  Would  not  the  returned 
disciple  of  Palestine  think  that  he  saw  an  idol  carried  before  a 
nation  of  idolaters  ?  I  f  any  one  were  to  say  to  him  :'  1 1  is  his  holi- 
ness the  supreme  pontiff,  vicegerent  and  vicar  of  God  on  earth; 
it  is  the  infallible  ruler,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  govern  men's 
consciences  with  sovereign  sway,  and  to  dictate  their  faith  to  mil- 
lions of  believers,' would  he  not  ask,  'Who  are  these  pagans  of  a 
novel  kind,  and  how  can  they  possibly  recognize  in  this  clerical 
caricature  of  Christianity  the  grand  religion  of  Christ?" — Trans- 
lation  made  for -The  Literary  Digest. 


ABSOLUTE   IDEALS    ESSENTIAL  TO   SCIENCE 
AND    RELIGION. 

IF  the  things  which  we  proclaim  true  and  beautiful,  moral  and 
religious,  says  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  were  preferred  by 
us  "simply  because  they  gave  to  you  or  to  me  or  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  the  most  intense  possible 
individual  pleasure,"  then  we  would  still  re- 
main in  a  world  where  nothing  has  an  abso- 
lute value,  and  where  "what  we  call  ugly  or 
inharmonious,  untrue  or  immoral,  has  just  the 
■same  right  to  be  called  valuable  if  some- 
where people  chance  to  have  so  curious  a 
liking."  Yet  such,  he  asserts,  is  the  prevail- 
ing attitude  of  modern  science,  which  accepts 
our  ideals  of  beauty,  of  religion,  of  morality, 
as  merely  products  of  social  development, 
and  at  best  provisional.  Even  among  present- 
day  philosophers,  he  adds,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  take  the  whole  life  of  reason  as  a  practical 
scheme  without  absolute  dignity.  But  he  him- 
self argues,  on  the  other  hand,  that  science 
itself  must  fall  asunder  if  we  disbelieve  in 
absolute  ideals;  and  that  esthetic,  moral,  and 
religious  values  belong  forever  to  our  real 
world,  which  without  them  would  be,  not  a 
-world,  but  a  chaos  ;  not  real,  but  a  dream. 
These  views  are  advanced  by  Professor  Mun-. 
sterberg,  who  occupi' s  the  chair  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Harvard,  in  a  little  volume  called 
" Science  and  Idealism."     He  compares  the 

universe  to  a  melody  in  which  "  those  first  tones  have  the  right 
to  demand  that  last  one."  Turning  to  the  individual  he  says: 
"  Every  one  of  us  lives  in  a  chaos  of  experience.  .  .  .  But  by  a 
fundamental  act  of  our  over-individual  personalities,  we  transcend 
the  chaos  ;  we  become  intelligent  subjects  by  creating  the  idea  of 
a  world  which  is  common  to  us."  He  argues,  moreover,  that  to 
make  a  world  out  of  our  experience  means— and  can  not  mean 
anything  else — "  to  apperceive  every  bit  of  the  chaos  as  something 
which  must  will  to  be  itself."  Thus  self-fulfilment  becomes  the 
highest  good  when  the  will  of  the  individual  is  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  the  universe.     To  quote  further: 

"  But  the  will  to  be  itself  must  lead  to  different  demands,  and 
each  of  these  demands  thus  introduces  a  special  group  of  values 
into  the  world,  eternally  given  with  its  deepest  ultimate  structure. 
To  be  itself  may  mean,  firstly,  that  our  bit  of  experience  is  to  be 
preserved,  is  to  last  through  ever  new  experiences,  and  is  to  be 
found  again  and  again.  The  satisfaction  of  this  demand  gives  us 
the  values  of  truth.  But  to  be  itself  may  mean,  further,  that  our 
bit  of  life  experience  is  to  stand  for  itself,  complete  in  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  everything  beyond  it.  The  satisfaction  of  this  desire 
gives  to  the  world  the  eternal  values  of  harmony  and  beauty. 
Thirdly,  to  be  itself  may  also  mean  that  our  bit  of  experience  de- 
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He  emphasizes  the  dependence  of  science 
as  well  as  religion  upon  absolute  ideals. 


mands  a  completion  which  it  has  not  yet  reached,  and  which  it 
aims  thus  to  secure.  The  satisfaction  of  this  demand  gives  to  the 
world  the  values  of  progress  and  law  and  morality.  And,  finally, 
to  be  itself  means  to  be  ultimately  without  inner  contradiction,  to 
be  a  unity.  If  those  various  desires  interfere  with  one  another, 
if  the  order  of  knowledge  and  the  beauty  of  happiness  and  the 
duty  of  morality  can  not  dwell  together,  then  we  have  not  a  world 
which  remains  really  unified  in  all  eternity.  Thus  arises  the  ulti- 
mate demand  that  all  the  values  become  one,  that  the  world  re- 
main absolutely  itself;  and  the  satisfaction  of  this  demand  brings 
us  the  values  of  religion  and  philosophy." 

And  again  : 

"Wherever  this  realization  is  completed  in  the  connections  of 
truth,  in  the  self-fulfilment  of  art,  in  the  loyalty  to  duty,  in  the 
beliefs  of  religion,  and  in  the  convictions  of  metaphysics,  there  a 
personal  satisfaction  is  reached  which  must  be  absolute  and  eter- 
nal, as  it  is  determined  by  no  individual  need  but  only  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  world  as  such." 

Our  need  to  understand  the  world  as  a  whole,  he  continues,  can 
be  fulfilled  only  by  "  the  system  of  our  convictions,"  of  which  "  the 
immediate  form  is  religion."     To  quote  further: 

"  If  we  transcend  the  outer  world  by  our  convictions,  we  come 
to  God;  if  we  transcend  the  social  world,  we 
come  to  immortality  ;  if  we  transcend  our  inner 
spliere  and  link  it  with  religious  convictions, 
we  come  to  the  belief  in  providential  leading. 
In  every  one  of  these  conceptions  the  world 
of  things  and  of  men  and  of  duties  developed 
into  a  system  in  which  the  logical,  esthetical, 
and  ethical  demands  are  unified,  in  which  the 
causal  events  of  the  universe  and  the  moral 
duties  and  the  desire  for  happiness  are  no 
longer  in  conflict.  Religion,  too,  can  speak  a 
hundred  languages,  as  the  logical,  esthetic, 
and  ethical  demands  which  must  be  harmo- 
nized may  vary  from  man  to  man,  from  time 
to  time.  But  the  value  of  the  conviction  that 
the  reality  in  which  we  live,  if  we  knew  it  com- 
pletely, would  be  perfectly  harmonious  in 
the  totality  of  its  demands  is  eternal  and 
absolute. 

"  But  just  as  science  and  art  and  civilization 
develop  systematically  the  naive  apperception 
of  the  immediate  values  of  the  world,  so 
.  .  .  philosophy  completes  the  function  of  re- 
ligion. Philosophy  harmonizes,  too,  the  con- 
flict of  demands,  but  not  by  building  up  a 
superstructure  of  religious  convictions,  but  by 
laying  down  a  substructure,  on  which  this 
whole  world  of  appearances  can  rest,  a  sub- 
structure out  of  which  the  apparent  conflicts 
can  be  understood  as  apparent  only,  and  thus  as  not  really  con- 
flicting in  the  ultimate  being  of  the  world.  The  critical  philoso- 
pher turns  indeed  to  the  outer  world,  not  to  seek  God  beyond  it, 
but  the  transcendental  consciousness  underlying  the  idea  of  the 
world  itself;  and  he  turns  to  the  world  of  men,  not  to  make 
men  live  in  time  after  death,  but  to  reach  the  transcendental  act  of 
reason,  by  which  alone  the  life  of  mankind  can  attain  all  the  value 
of  reality.  And  to  the  inner  world  he  finally  turns,  not  to  seek 
its  religious  ties  with  the  absolute  beyond,  but  to  understand  its 
transcendental  selfhood  as  itself  the  absolute  condition  of  the 
whole  theoretical  and  practical  reality." 


Ignoring  the  Spiritual  Side.— The  persistent  claim 
of  certain  materialistic  critics  of  the  right  to  test  everything 
religious  in  the  laboratory  is  beginning  to  be  questioned.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  himself  a  pretty  severe  religious  critic,  reminds  us  that 
faith  "  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  and  says  :  "  I  demur  to 
the  assumption  that  physical  development  is  the  end,  as  well  as  to 
the  assumption  that  nothing  of  which  our  bodily  senses  are  not 
cognizant  can  be  true."  "  If  our  moral  perceptions  are  natural," 
he  asks,  "ought  they  to  be   put  out  of  count?"      After  quoting 
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these  words,  The  Outlook  indorses  them  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

"The  age  demands  evidence,  but  it  is  beginning  to  see  that  the 
nature  of  the  investigation  and  the  kind  of  proof  are  not  the  same 
in  the  two  spheres.  As  we  investigate  color  with  our  eyes  and  not 
with  our  ears,  and  sounds  with  our  ears  and  not  with  our  eyes,  so 
we  investigate  physical  phenomena  with  our  physical  senses,  and 
spiritual  phenomena  with  our  spiritual  sense 

"  Scientific  skepticism  has  confounded  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  realms  and  insisted  that  we  are  not  to  accept  spiritual 
truth  unless  it  is  demonstrated  by  material  proofs.  This  is  a  bad 
blunder.  The  church  has  confounded  the  material  and  the  spiri- 
tual realms  and  insisted  that  he  who  rejects  her  physical  theories 
necessarily  rejects  her  spiritual  witness.  This  is  a  worse  blunder. 
The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  depend  on  physiological 
theories  respecting  his  birth.  It  is  attested  by  his  life  and  work 
and  teaching.  The  divinity  of  Christianity  does  not  depend  on 
any  theory  of  Christ's  physical  resurrection.  It  is  attested  by  the 
history  of  the  Christ-spirit  winning  its  way  in  spite  of  gross  misap- 
prehension of  that  spirit  within  the  church  and  bitter  opposition 
to  it  without.  If  it  could  be  scientifically  demonstrated  that  Jo- 
seph Smith  was  supernaturally  born  and  supernaturally  raised 
from  the  dead,  that  would  afford  no  reason  for  accepting  Mormon- 
ism.  If  it  could  be  scientifically  proved  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
supernaturally  born  and  not  supernaturally  raised  from  the  dead, 
that  would  afford  no  reason  for  rejecting  Christianity." 


DISCUSSING   A  CREED   FOR   METHODISM. 

WHILE  some  denominations  are  showing  signs  of  a  growing 
restlessness  under  the  doctrinal  restrictions  imposed  by 
their  own  formal  statements  of  faith,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  urges  upon  all  Methodism  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
cise and  definitive  creed.  What  is  desired  by  the  advocates  of 
this  step  is  "  a  simple  statement  of  the  faith  always  held,  and 
everywhere  held,  by  all  loyal  Methodists."  "  It  is  a  somewhat  re- 
markable fact,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  (Metho- 
dist), "that  Methodism  has  never  undertaken  in  any  formal  and 
official  manner  to  write  its  creed."  Its  standards  have  been  the 
twenty-five  Articles  of  Religion  which  resulted  from  Wesley's  re- 
vision of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Wesley's  own  writings.  The  new  movement,  which  was  put  be- 
fore the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Tillett,  dean  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Vanderbilt  University,  would  relinquish  or  alter  nothing 
contained  in  these  standards,  but  would  add  to  them  "  a  carefully 
formulated  statement  of  our  faith,  to  which  inquirers  may  be  re- 
ferred, and  which  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  candidates  for 
our  ministry."  The  motion  to  appoint  a  commission  to  carry  out 
this  idea,  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  Methodism,  was 
carried  by  the  General  Assembly,  but  in  the  face  of  strong  oppo- 
sition. The  minority  filed  a  protest  which  contained,  among  other 
objections,  the  following: 

"  This  matter  having  been  enterprised  unadvisedly  and  suddenly, 
and  without  preparation  for  it,  by  the  great  body  of  our  Method- 
ism, will  cause  ceaseless  discussion  and  a  spirit  of  unrest  through- 
out the  bounds  of  the  church.  In  every  hamlet,  in  every  country 
church,  in  our  great  cities,  everywhere,  discussion,  argument,  and 
wrangling  will  take  the  place  of  worship.  From  Maryland  to 
Florida,  from  the  Carolinas  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific, 
will  the  church  be  confused." 

On  the  contrary,  assert  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  creed,  as 
quoted  in  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago),  such 
discussion  as  the  topic  stirs  up  "  will  prove  a  source  of  intellectual 
awakening  in  the  church  on  the  subject  of  our  faith  and  doctrine." 
The  Epworth  Herald  (Methodist,  Chicago)  sees  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  those  who  would  formulate  a  concise  creed  to  meet  present- 
day  requirements.     We  read  : 

"  Creed  revision  nowadays  does  not  work  for  more  precise  defi- 


nitions of  the  things  confidently  believed,  but  for  such  inclusive- 
ness  as  shall  make  possible  the  largest  measure  of  cooperation 
among  Christians  of  common  sympathy  and  purpose.  The  new 
Methodist  creed,  when  it  comes,  will  be  comprehensive,  but  it 
will  scarcely  be  compact  and  closely  reasoned,  and  it  will  leave 
abundant  room  for  difference  on  minor  matters  of  belief.  Whether 
Methodism  is  ready  to  attempt  such  a  creed  just  now  is  open  to 
serious  question,  but  meanwhile  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  extending  the  kingdom  of  God  need  not,  must  not,  halt  for 
a  single  day." 

So  also  thinks  The  California  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist, 
San  Francisco),  which  says: 

"  The  discussion  develops  three  points  upon  which  new  declara- 
tions of  faith  are  specially  asked  :  The  clearer  definition  of  the 
purpose  of  the  church,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  ; 
the  clearer  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  and  the 
clearer  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection 

"As  to  the  first  of  these  points  there  is  apparent  but  not  real 
ground  for  contention.  This  tremendous  command,  'Go  ye,'  given 
directly  and  authoritatively  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  final  cause  of 
the  organization  of  the  church 

"  Now  as  to  the  other  doctrinal  points,  the  atonement  and  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  commis- 
sion, no  matter  how  carefully  selected,  nor  how  well  qualified  on 
general  principles,  can  produce  a  statement  which  will  command 
the  acceptance  of  the  church  at  large.  The  atonement  has  been 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  church,  yet  it  has  never  been  defined. 
It  is  fundamentally  summed  up  in  the  brief  scriptural  statement 
'Christ  died  for  us.'  All  theories  of  the  atonement  have  been 
inadequate.  What  is  true  of  the  atonement  is  more  intensely  true 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  we  venture,  can  not  formulate  a  statement  on  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  perfection  which  will  be  accepted  by  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  ministers,  not  to  speak  of  the  laymen,  of  the 
church.  It  is  an  indefinable  doctrine  for  the  primary  reason  that 
the  experience  is  practically  indefinable.  Each  soul  in  deep  rich 
fellowship  with  God  knows  for  itself,  but  can  not  tell  to  another, 
the  rapture  of  perfect  love.  All  attempts  to  define  it  only  mar  it. 
Christian  perfection  is  not  a  definable  doctrine.  The  same  is  true 
of  regeneration  and  other  purely  experimental  doctrines  of  the 
church." 

The  same  paper  points  out  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Methodism  when  the  church  has  seriously  considered  a 
fixed  creed  necessary  to  its  progress;  and  it  says,  "  The  trend  of 
intelligent  conviction  seems  to  us  to  be  more  and  more  away  from 
creedal  statements  as  the  working  force  of  the  church."  In  final 
criticism  it  adds : 

"  The  trend  of  religious  thought  in  all  the  churches  is  against 
the  dogmatic  statement  of  doctrinal  truth.  The  nucleus  of  pri- 
mary and  elemental  truth  in  the  Christian  system  is  growing  less 
and  less  in  bulk,  cutting  out  all  speculative  details  and  reducing 
and  intensifying  the  vital  element  of  common  truth.  All  the  theo- 
ries of  the  atonement,  the  governmental,  the  substitutionary,  the 
moral  theory,  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  only  the  common 
and  universally  admitted  truth,  'Christ  died  for  us,'  remains. 
The  inevitable  tendency  is  to  reduce,  not  expand,  creeds." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

A  writer  in  the  Eastern  Argus,  Portland,  Me.,  thinks  that  if  Thomas  Paine 
could  return  with  the  same  views  he  held  when  hunted  like  a  mad  dog,  he  could 
easily  become  "one  of  the  adored  pastors  of  one  of  our  most  select  churches." 

In  The  Literary  Digest  for  June  23  we  quoted  some  pretty  severe  stric- 
tures on  Christian  Science  from  the  New  York  Times,  the  leading  opponent  of 
that  sect.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  editorial  in  The  Titties,  its  editor 
began  to  receive  rebuking  letters  from  Christian  Science  readers  expressing 
indignation  at  his  maltreatment  of  their  religion.  One  of  them,  however, 
inadvertantly  enclosed  a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  of  instructions  apparently  sent 
him  from  headquarters,  telling  him  to  write  to  The  Times  and  outlining  what  he 
should  say.  After  animadverting  at  some  length  upon  this  device  to  infl- 
uence editorial  opinion,  The  Times  declares:  "We  remain  of  the  opinion,  long 
since  reached,  that  every  'Christian  Scientist'  ought  to  be  in  a  jail  or  a 
lunatic  asylum."  Where  the  Christian  Scientists  would  like  to  see  The  Ttmes 
they  have  not  yet  said 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


ENGLAND'S   VITAL   INTEREST   IN   THE   MEAT 

SCANDALS. 

IT  is  plainly  apparent  from  the  calculations  made  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  journals  of  Europe  that  England  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  Chicago  meat  scandals  than  any  other  foreign 
•country.  She  consumes  more  preserved  meat  and  imports  more 
from  the  United  States  than  any  other  nation.  Indeed,  the  poor, 
the  military,  and  the  navy  are  under  more  or  less  compulsion  to 
use  this  kind  of  food,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  English 
papers  should,  as  they  do,  speak  most  bitterly  about  the  abuses 
which  have  been  revealed  as  existing  in  the  American  packing- 
houses. The  Germans  have  to  a  large  extent  defended  themselves 
against  the  dangers  of  such  things  as  "  deviled  "  meat  stuffs,  made 
up  heaven  knows  of  what.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  an 
interview  with  a  representative  of  the  Lokalanzeiger  (Berlin)  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  General  von  Podbielski,  declared 
that  no  ground  or  minced  meat  was  allowed  to  be  imported  into 
Germany,  and  added: 

"We  knew  very  well  what  was  going  on  in  Chicago,  and  the 
accounts  of  it  were  calculated  to  inspire  horror.  We  could  not 
make  any  public  statement  on  the  subject,  we  could  only  endeavor 
to  protect  our  own  population." 

The  lax  condition  of  inspection  in  England  as  regards  foreign 
meats  makes  the  English  press  all  the  more  grateful  for  President 
Roosevelt's  dauntless  attack  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  Meat 
Trust.     Thus  The  Spectator  declares : 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  Eng- 
lishmen or  Englishwomen  who  have  not  a  warm  place  in  their 
hearts  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  feel,  too,  that 
at  this  moment  he  is  engaged  in  something  very  like  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  the  most  selfish  elements  in  American  com- 
mercial life,  and  that  he  is  fighting  for  them,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
fellow-citizens,  the  battle  of  purity  against  corruption.  Tho  they 
may  not  understand  the  details  of  the  trust  question  and  of  the 
political  battle  that  is  now  raging  in  Washington,  they  realize  fully 
the  general  nature  of  the  struggle — that  a  man  who  is  neither  a 
Socialist  nor  a  revolutionary,  but  a  friend  of  well-oidered  govern- 
ment and  moderate  counsels  (a  Whig  in  the  best  srr.se,  as  we  have 
ventured  to  call  him),  is  fighting  the  battle  of  honest  government. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  certain  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  obliged  to  fight  his  formidable  antagonist 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back.  That  disability,  however, 
makes  us  as  a  people  all  the  keener  and  more  interested  in  the 
great  duel.  ...  If,  then,  by  his  action  President  Roosevelt  is  ulti- 
mately able  to  give  us  an  assurance  that  the  meat  sent  out  from 
Chicago  has  a  clean  bill  of  health,  he  will  be  doing  no  small  serv- 
ice to  the  British  people.  We  could  not  see  so  important  a  por- 
tion of  our  meat  supplies  cut  off  without  suffering  a  great  and 
growing  inconvenience." 

The  London  Times  repeats  the  opinion  that  England,  equally 
with  other  nations,  is  interested  in  the  Chicago  meat  supply.  She 
is  the  trembling  virgin  who  is  looking  anxiously  on  while  her 
champion,  the  St.  George  of  America,  courageously  takes  horse 
and  couches  lance  against  the  dragon.     Will  he  fail?     To  quote: 

"With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible  for  any  coun- 
try to  remain  wholly  indifferent  to  such  a  prospect.  Apprehen- 
sions are  elsewhere  quite  as  keen  as,  or  keener  than,  among  our- 
selves. Knowing  how  zealous  the  German  Agrarians  have  always 
been  to  restrict  food  imports,  we  can  better  understand  the  un- 
varnished frankness  with  which  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture has  just  referred  to  the  subject  in  an  interview.  General  von 
Podbielski  says  that  the  German  authorities  knew  very  well  what 
was  going  on  in  Chicago,  and  regarded  the  accounts  of  it  with 
horror.  He  proceeds  to  make  some  trenchant  criticisms  on  the 
methods  of  inspection  which  were  thought  good  enough  till  the 
scandals  came.  That  well-known  characteristic  of  German  policy 
to  which  we  have  referred  may  have  lent  point  to  his  remarks,  but 
they  express  misgivings  which  are  not  confined  to  Germany,  and 


which  we  hope  the  determined  energy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the 
American  reformers  will  find  means  to  allay." 

The  Economist  (London)  publishes  extracts  from  an  English 
consular  report  on  the  trade  of  Chicago,  and  tabulates  a  statement 
which  indicates  plainly  the  largest  importer  of  Chicago  meats. 
Thus  we  read : 

"  A  consular  report  on  the  trade  of  Chicago,  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Foreign  Office,  shows  that  this  country  is  by  far  the 
largest  purchaser  of  the  meat  products  exported  from  that  center. 
The  report  was,  of  course,  written  before  the  furor  caused  by 
the  publication  of  the  book  containing  serious  allegations  re- 
garding the  methods  adopted  in  connection  with  the  canning  in- 
dustry, and  therefore  no  comments  upon  this  phase  of  the  question 
are  included.     The  figures  for  1905  relating  to  the  principal  meat 

exports  are  as  follows  : 

Total  To  United 

Exports.  Kingdom. 

£  £ 

Beef  (canned) 1,484,614  927,849 

Beef  (fresh) 4,649,538  4,617,660, 

Beef,  salt  and  cured 853,354  242,764 

Bacon 5,647,398  4.376,602 

Ham 4,231,713  3.827,007 

Pork 2,421,954  i,533.657 

"Only  the  poorer  ratepayers  have  to  eat  tinned  meat,"  was  a 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Southwark  Board  of 


THESEUS   ROOSEVELT  AND  THE   MINOTAUR. 

— Punch  (London). 

Guardians,  as  reported  by  the  London  Daily  Mail,  but  this  paper 
modifies  this  sweeping  statement  as  follows: 

"The  consumers  of  this  American  meat  may  be  separated  into 
two  main  divisions — those  who  eat  it  voluntarily  and  those  who 
eat  it  compulsorily.     A  rough  classification  would  show  : 

Compulsory. 
"The  army.     The  navy.     Prisoners  in  many  jails.     Paupers  in 
workhouses  and  other  institutions. 

Voluntary. 
"The  working  classes— who  buy  portions  in  small  general  deal- 
er-' shops.     Part  of  the  middle  class,  because   it  saves  cooking. 
Eaters    of  sandwiches  in  many  licensed   houses   and   small   tea- 
shops." 

The  consul,  Mr.  Finn,  added  a  good  deal  of  moralizing  to  his 
report  and  traced  everything  to  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  man 
"worships  success,"  i.e.,  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune,  "above 
everything."  On  this  The  Daily  A'eivs  (London)  comments  as 
follows : 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere  there   is  an  intolerable  strain  upon  commercial  probity. 
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Consciences  become  case-hardened,  and  the  revolting  labor  condi- 
tions of  the  stock-yards  and  the  unwholesome  contents  of  the  beef- 
cans  are  alike  typical  o  the  supreme  disregard  of  human  life  which 
now  obtains  in  the  great  Republic.  President  Roosevelt  has 
written  of  'The  Strenuous  Life."  It  would  seem  that  he  has  far 
greater  need  to  recall  the  American  people  to  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  life  and  the  sanctity  of  life.  For  what  shall  it  profit  Chi- 
cago to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own  soul?" 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER   IN   PARISIAN    EYES. 

THERE  is  something  of  amused  wonder,  something  of  super- 
cilious pity,  and  a  good  deal  of  ill-concealed  envy  in  the 
tone  of  French  writers  when  they  speak  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Standard  Oil  magnate  in  Paris.  The  independent  journal  Libert/! 
(Paris)  seems  to  feel  its  mouth  water  as  it  speculates  on  what  he 
could  get  at  Paris  for  his  money.  His  arrival  at  the  French  capi- 
tal, however,  makes  less  noise,  we  are  told,  than  that  of  Sisovah, 
King  of  Cambodia,  for  the  latter  has  brought  with  him  a  hundred 
dancing-girls,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not  accompanied  by  even  a 
dancing  dog.     It  adds : 

"This  man  does  not  collect  ballet-girls;  he  prefers  to  amass 
millions.  It  is  true  if  he  wished  he  could  collect  as  many  of  the 
former  as  he  chose.  He  could  easily  buy  up  all  the  dancers  of 
Sisovah,  as  well  as  all  those  of  all  the  French  and  foreign  theaters 
of  Europe,  and  even  then  would  have  enough  left  to  smoke  Vuelta 
Abajo  cigars  to  the  end  of  his  days." 

Recalling  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  $100,000  a  day,  and 
that  consequently  he  can  never  be  short  of  pocket-money,  the 
writer  regrets  that  the  American  millionaire  has  no  taste  for  such 
fantastic  whims  as  tipping  a  cabman  with  a  thousand  francs,  but 
spends  his  money  in  a  completely  reasonable  manner.  No  doubt, 
he  adds,  "the  richest  man  in  America"  will  be  overwhelmed  with 
a  wave,  a  river,  an  ocean  of  letters  from  cranks,  beggars,  and  in- 
ventors. "  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  repel  all  such  people  as  these, 
just  as  he  will  turn  away  from  the  seductions  of  Parisian  life." 
This  writer  continues : 

"This  millionaire  can  not  prevent  himself  from  suffering  the 
agonies  of  indigestion,  and  when  he  is  so  affected  he  doubtless 
envies  the  lot  of  the  poor  devil  who  crunches,  without  fear  of  the 
consequences,  the  toughest  crust.  Nor  will  he  go  to  the  theater, 
for  this  juggler  of  millions  is  fatigued  by  his  labors.  He  only 
gambles  on  the  exchange,  and  never  plays  cards.  He  is  old,  and 
the  smile  of  the  prettiest  woman  leaves  him  cold." 

The  writer  concludes  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  an 
object  of  pity  to  Parisians.  "  Yet  this  withered  and  lively  old 
gentleman  " — altho  not  to  be  invited  to  dine  with  the  French  Pres- 
ident—" is  very  much  more  powerful  than  most  of  the  august  ten- 
ants of  the  Elysee.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  powers," 
adds  this  writer,  "  and  we  would  not  advise  any  monarch  of  Europe 
to  declare  war  against  him." 

Nevertheless  the  poorest  pleasure-seeker  in  Paris,  we  are  told, 
is  better  off  than  this  withered,  sickly,  and  anxious  old  man.  To 
quote  the  concluding  words  of  the  article : 

"With  all  his  money,  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  get  much  less  fun 
out  of  Paris  than  a  student  who  spends  a  dollar  a  week  in  dissipa- 
tion. Crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  responsibilities,  exhaustedby 
the  excitement  of  great  financial  battles,  satiated  with  all  purchas- 
able pleasures— and  what  pleasure  is  not  purchasable?— he  will 
move  among  us,  melancholy  and  disillusioned.  Poor  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller  !  He  is  the  richest  man  in  the  world— a  prodigy,  a  freak,  a 
financial  monster— and  happiness  is  not  within  his  reach.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  thing  to  be  either  the  richest  man  or  the  prettiest 
woman  in  the  world.  It  is  no  use  for  such,  like  Polycrates,  to 
throw  away  a  ring  into  the  sea  in  order  to  propitiate  Destiny.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  throws  away  nothing,  and  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
world  probably  has  no  ring  to  throw  away."—  Translation  made 
/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    RUSSIAN    BUREAUCRACY'S  VIEW   OF 
THE   DOUMA. 

THE  condition  of  things  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  conflict 
between  czarism  and  parliamentarism  is  now  raging,  seems, 
as  reflected  in  the  press,  to  be  a  labyrinthine  maze.  The  clew  to- 
this  maze  is  rendered  still  more  elusive  by  the  recent  utterances  of 
Russian  statesmen  as  recorded  in  the  London  Times  and  the  Paris. 
Matin.  Mr.  Witte,  who  was  always  somewhat  of  an  obscurantist, 
is  credited  with  stating  to  a  correspondent  of  the  French  paper 
above  mentioned  that  the  European  publicists  do  not  understand 
Russia  psychologically,  but  only  financially,  because  European 
bankers  have  lent  money  to  the  Czar.  To  quote  the  exiled  Pre- 
mier's own  words: 

"Europe  does  not  know  Russia,  save  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, having  sent  capital  there.  From  a  psychological  point  of 
view  she  is  completely  ignorant  of  Russia,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  she  judges  the  situation  incorrectly.  That  is  also  why  she 
sees  danger  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  does  not  perceive  it  where 
it  is  actually  latent.  She  accords  her  sympathies  to  men  or  to 
parties  who  are  unable  to  carry  out  what  they  want  or  what  they 
preach." 

A  member  of  the  Goremykin  Ministry,  also,  has  been  talking  to- 
a  representative  of  the  London  Times  about  the  Douma,  and  he 
seems  to  think  that  Count  Witte  created  the  Douma  only  to  find 
his  own  creation  too  strong  for  him.     He  compares  the  two  thus : 

"The  Douma  may  very  aptly  be  compared  with  Count  Witte. 
There  is  a  close  parallel  between  them.  Count  Witte  came  into- 
power  on  the  crest  of  the  revolutionary  wave,  which  he  did  his  best 
to  form  and  to  stimulate.  Count  Witte  incited  Mr.  Kutler,  his- 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  elaborate  an  agrarian  scheme  based  on 
expropriation.  It  is  true  that  he  subsequently  disowned  Mr. 
Kutler,  but  the  mischievous  idea  of  expropriation  had  been  cast 
into  the  village  caldron,  there  to  produce  a  baleful  ferment.  The 
ignorant,  simple-minded  peasant  began  to  think  the  land  was  there 
for  the  asking  or  the  taking,  and  we  now  see  the  consequences. 
But  Count  Witte's  crowning  achievement  was  his  electoral  law, 
which  gave  us  a  revolutionary  Douma.  Had  he  adopted  univer- 
sal suffrage,  the  result  would  have  been  very  different.  This- 
Apocalyptic  Champion  on  Horseback  paid  the  penalty  for  his- 
misdeeds,  but  the  Douma  is  now  carrying  on  his  work  with  his- 
instruments.  It  appeals,  as  he  did,  to  the  lawless-  instincts  of  the 
mob.  It  stimulates  violence,  and  will  also  come  to  an  inglorious- 
end,  when  its  dupes  of  to-day  finally  realize  whither  it  would  bring: 
us.     That  consummation  is  not  six  months  distant." 

This  minister  makes  the  remarkable  statement  that  the  Douma 
is  merely  a  revolutionary  caucus,  and  has  no  parliamentary  char- 
acter whatever.     To  quote : 

"The  Douma  and  Parliament  arenot  analogous-;  indeed,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Douma  is  purely  and  simply  a 
revolutionary  body  like  the  Council  of  Labor  Deputies  or  the 
Union  of  Unions.  I  do  not  make  this  assertion  because  the 
Douma  is  in  opposition  to  the  Government— I  have  myself  been 
in  opposition — but  because  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Douma's  opposition,  which  is  entirely  revolutionary.  How  other- 
wise is  it  possible  to  explain  its  refusal  to  indorse  a  resolution- 
censuring  political  crimes,  or  its  agrarian  proposals,  or  its  demand 
for  a  general  amnesty  and  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment?  I 
consider  that  the  Douma  has,  by  the  position  it  has  taken  regard- 
ing these  questions,  betrayed  both  its  revolutionary  origin  and  its 
revolutionary  purposes,  and  by  virtue  of  these  very  circumstances 
is  bound  to  discredit  itself;  not,  however,  without  doing  great 
mischief." 

After  prophesying  that  the  Douma  is  destined  to  end  in  a  fiasco, 
this  minister  poohpoohs  the  idea  that  the  coming  suppression  of 
the  people's  representative  body  will  cause  any  serious  disturbance 
of  a  revolutionary  character.     He  declares  : 

"  But,  you  will  say,  before  then  a  revolution  or  an  agrarian  up- 
rising will  break  out.  I  do  not  believe  it.  All  the  reports  to  this 
effect  are  grossly  exaggerated.  The  lower  depths  of  Russian  life 
are  still  unstirred  by  the  revolutionary  storm,  which  must  sooner 
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or  later  blow  itself  out.  I  admit  that  many  needful  reforms  have 
been  unduly  delayed.  Had  they  been  introduced  in  time,  the  in- 
telligent classes  would  not  have  raised  the  storm  which  we  are 
witnessing.  But  these  reforms  will  now  be  carried  out,  and  the 
storm  will  be  stilled.  When  I  say  reforms,  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
those  indicated  in  the  ministerial  program.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  abolishing  capital  punishment  or  of  granting  a  general 
amnesty,  and,  least  of  all,  of  accepting  the  principle  of  expropri- 
ation. Come  and  see  me  in  six  months.  You  will  then  find  that 
all  my  prophecies  have  come  true." 

After  listening  to  these  statements  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  puz- 
zled correspondent  of  The  Times  should  speak  of  them  as  "  intrin- 
sically important  as  coming  from  a  minister  of  the  crown,"  in 
that  they  disclose  a  "  profound  divergence  of  views,  amounting  to 
an  impossibility  of  mutual  comprehension,"  as  between  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  Douma. 

Another  Russian  minister,  who  preserves  his  anonymity,  tho  he 
13  apparently  a  man  of  wide  political  views,  speaks  more  defi- 
nitely and  constructively  of  Russia's  future  in  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Telegraph.  He  pronounces  czarism  to  be  practically  dead 
and  declares : 

"To  return  to  bureaucratic  absolutism  is  impossible.  The  tre- 
mendous difficulties  of  the  present  moment  consist  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  full  recognition  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  renew  the 
wornout  framework  of  the  Government  and  to  renew  it  by  na- 
tional representation,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  attempt 
has  proved  a  failure  and  calls  for  corrective  changes." 

He  advocates  the  institution  of  anew  representative  body.  The 
Douma  has  failed,  he  thinks,  but  may  furnish  some  members  for 
a  better  parliament: 

"It  behooves  the  Government  by  means  of  sincere  words  and 
unequivocal  acts  to  enlist  as  fellow  workers  the  men  of  the  soil, 
even  tho  they  are  taken  from  among  the  deputies  of  that  Douma 
which  has  so  bitterly  disappointed  Russia's  hope,  the  sole  condi- 
tion being  that  they  are  opposed  to  unnatural  alliances  with  revo- 
lution and  are  unlikely  to  cherish  fantastic  notions  and  pursue 
chimerical  schemes." 


A    LOP-SIDED  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

"  r  I  ""HE  Triple  Alliance,"  says  a  "diplomat"  quoted  by  the 
-*■  Paris  Liberie",  "is  a  bigamous  union,,  in  which  there  is 
no  love  lost,  and  jealousy  is  rampant."  Francis.  Joseph,  whom 
the  London  Times  considers  to  be  the  most  astute,  firm,  and  long- 
sighted of  statesmen,  is,  of  course,  master  of  the  household.  His 
late  address  to  the  annual  delegations  from  the  upper  houses  of 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Parliaments  delivered  at  Vienna 
shows,  at  any  rate,  that  this  Dreibund  is  by  no  means  what  Bebel 


EXCHANGE   OF   COURTESIES    BETWEEN    THE   SOVEREIGNS    OF    THE 

DREIBUND. 

"  Now  we  two  have  got  together,  we  must  not  forget  our  third  ally 
and  remind  him  of  our  '  unalterable  friendship.'  " 

-Fischietto  (Turin.) 
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in  his  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  pronounced  it  to  be,  "  a  beautiful  corpse." 
In  this  address  Francis  Joseph  is  reported  to  have  accentuated  the 
actuality  of  a  close  bond  between  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
with  an  intimation  that  Germany  was  his  favorite.     In  the  speech 


A  SNAPSHOT  OF  THE  TWO  EMPERORS  AT  VIENNA. 

of  the  Emperor-King,  as  reported  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  this 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  discriminating  terms : 

"The  Alliance  which  was  concluded  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
with  the  Government  of  Germany  still  maintains  its  defensive  and 
conservative  force  as  a  guaranty  of  peace,  and  its  continuance 
claims  our  most  especial  solicitude.     By  the  visit  which  the  Em- 


peror William  paid  to  me  some  days  ago  our  close  and  friendly 
relations  have  again  been  demonstrated.  Characterized  by  the 
same  feelings  of  confidence  are  our  relations  with  our  other  ally, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  which  we  find  ourselves  in  the  most 
kindly  accord  on  matters  in  which  we  are  equally  interested." 

The  different  tone  in  which  the  Emperor  speaks  of  Germany 
and  Italy  is  noted  by  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten.     To  quote  : 

"  In  this  utterance  Francis  Joseph  refers  to  his  alliance  with  the 
German  Empire  in  warmer  tones  than  those  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  bond  with  Italy.  His  words  with  regard  to  the  latter  are  more 
reserved,  and  he  fails  to  speak  of  his  alliance  with  Victor  Em- 
manuel as  being  '  a  guaranty  of  peace  ! '  " 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  thinks  that  when  in  his  allusion  to 
Italy  he  says  "  the  matters  in  which  we  are  equally  interested  "  he 
undoubtedly  alludes  to  "  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made 
between  Vienna  and  Rome  to  abate  the  rivalry  existing  between 
Italy  and  the  Double  Monarchy  in  the  Balkans."  This  view  is 
also  taken  by  the  Journal  des  De'bats  (Paris).  It  is  thus  implied 
that  the  alliance  with  Italy  has  no  significance  beyond  this.  The 
Triple  Alliance  is  thus  little  more  than  a  name,  and  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "if  any  one 
believes  that  the  Dreibund  has  been  revived  in  its  pristine  force 
and  stability,  he  will  eventually  find  himself  mistaken." 

The  Austro-Hungarian  journal  Pester  Lloyd  admits  that  "  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance  appears  to  be  less  comprehen- 
sive than  the  German,  and  to  be  confined  to  a  single  point."  that, 
namely,  relating  to  the  Balkans.  The  Fremden  Blatt  (Vienna), 
similarly,  thinks  that  the  matters  of  common  interest  between  the 
two  nations  are  involved  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  Question.  The 
writer  says : 

"The  durability  and  strength  of  the  alliance  of  Austria  with 
Germany  was  made  evident  by  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  Vienna,  when 
the  intimate  friendship  which  existed  between  the  two  monarchs 
was  made  palpable.  The  Emperor's  relations  with  his  other  ally, 
Italy,  are  also  indicated  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which 
the  stability  of  the  alliance  was  asserted.  The  area,  however,  of 
this  'kindly  accord  '  with  Italy  is  evidently  limited  to  the  Eastern 
Question." — Translations  made  fori 'he  Literary  Digest. 


The  French  Navy,  declares  ha  France  Militaire  (Paris),  in  its  present  state 
of  dislocation  and  disorder,  practically  invites  disaster  and  is  exposed  to  a 
second  Trafalgar. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE  ARE  NOW  AFFORDED  AMPIE  OPPORTUNITY 
OP  EXERCISING  IIIIM-i  IMS,  BY  HUTTING  THEIR  HEADS  AGAINST  A 
WALL.     WE  BHA1  I.  SEE    MOW    LONG    IT  WILL  LAST. 

—Fischictto  (Turin). 


THE  CZAR   OF  ALL  THE    RUSSIAS. 

He's  stuck ! 

—KLiddcradatsch  (.Berlin). 


"PULL    DEVIL,    BULL    B.AKER!" 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literahy  Dicest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books  • 

"Naturalization  in  the  United  States."  —  Frank 
George  Franklin.  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
$1.50  net.) 

"Coniston." — Winston  Churchill.  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"International  Law." — Edwin  Maxey.  (The  F. 
H.  Thomas  Law  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  $6.00  net.) 

"The  Nature  of  Truth." — Harold  H.  Joachim. 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.) 

"Alcestis"  of  Euripides— Translated  byJ.Churton 
Collins.     (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.) 

Matthew  Arnold's  "Merope"  and  Sophocles's 
"Electra." — The  latter  translated  by  Robert  White- 
law;  edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins.  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford.) 

"Essentials  of  United  States  History." — William 
A.  and  Blanche  S.  Mowry.     (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

"Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies." — 
Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois.  Translated  by  Henry  K.  Beau- 
cViamp.     (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  6s.  net  ) 

"Lectures    on    the    Method    of    Science." — T 
Strong.     (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

"Pierce     the     Ploughman's    Crede." — Edited 
Walter  W.  Skeat.      (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.) 

"Propertius." — Translated  by  J.  S.  Phillimore. 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

"Eediotic  Etiquette." — Gideon  Wurdz.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  75  cents.) 

"Elements  of  Political  Science." — Stephen  Lea- 
cock.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.75  net.) 

"The  Sin  of  George  Warrener." — Marie  Van  Vorst. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.) 

"Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation." — 
Emory  R.  Johnson.      (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  King's  English."  (Clarendon  Press,  Ox- 
ford.) 

"In  Olde  Connecticut."— Charles  Burr  Todd.  (The 
Grafton  Press,  $1.25  net.) 

"Susan  Clegg  and  her  Neighbors'  Affairs." — Anne 
Warner.      (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"The  Sphinx's  Lawyer." — Frank  Danby.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Keywords  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus." — Rev.  A. 
T.  Robertson.  (American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety.) 

"The  Ancient  Miracle." — Jane  Grosvenor  Cooke. 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Religion  of  Nature." — E.  Kay  Robinson. 
(McClure,  Phillips  Co.) 

"The  Mirror  of  the  Century." — W.  Frewen  Lord. 
(The  Bodley  Head.) 

"From  the  Cotton  Field  to  the  Cotton  Mill." — 
Holland  Thompson.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  Teeth  and  Their  Care." — Dr.  Thaddeus  P. 
Hyatt.     (Brooklyn  King  Press,  50  cents.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Eucharist. 

By  Van  Tassel  Sutphen. 

Thanks  be  for  doubt  that  ends 

In  clearer  light; 
Thanks  be  for  loss  that  lends 

Fresh  faith  to  sight. 
Grew  not  the  fallow  brown, 

Spring  stood  afar; 
Did  not  the  sun  go  down, 

Never  a  star. 

Thanks  be  for  shame  that  whips 

On  to  emprise; 
Thanks  be  for  pain  that  strips 

Self  of  disguise. 
Through  the  quiet,  common  chord 

Overtones  thrill; 
In  the  seed  dropped  abroad, 

June  liveth  still. 

Thanks  be  for  life  that  lives 
Stronger  through  strife; 

Thanks  be  for  death  that  gives 
Ending  to  life. 


Ivory  Paste.  This  is  something  which 
every  housewife  should  have  on  hand  at  ail 
times.  Useful  in  all  sorts  of  ways — to  -clean 
kid  gloves,  white  kid  and  satin  slippers;  straw 
hats;  canvas  shoes  and  brasswork;  to  re- 
move spots  from  woolen  goods  and  fresh  ink 
stains  from  carpets. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. — To  one  pint  of  boiling  water  add  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  Ivory  Soap  cut  into  shavings ;  boil  ten  minutes  after 
the  soap  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  Cool  in  china  or  glass  dishes.  It 
can  be  kept  for  some  time  in  glass  jars  with  tops  tightly  screwed  down. 
Note  :  A  piece  of  Ivory  Soap  two  inches  long,  one  and  one-eighth 
inches  wide,  and  one  and  one-eighth  inches  thick,  weighs  one  and 
one-half  ounces. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945-ioo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


The  Celebrated  Furman  Boilers 


As  an  Investment,  Furman  Boilers  return  large  Dividends 
in  improved  Health,  increased  Comfort  and  Fuel  Saved. 

Selling  Agents  : 
E.  S.  DEAN,  Blootnington,  III.        E.  K.  BARR,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Valuable  Catalogue  and  Booklet  "Warmth"  mailed 
free.    Address 

THEHERENDEEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7  Castle  Street,  Geneva.,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  Office  and  Show  Boom.  296  Pearl  St. 


»» 


2  Styles— "Prophylactic"  (S)  and  "P.S. 

Bold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box — for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth. 

in  irregular  tufts — cleans  between  tue  teem.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 
sons— the  only  ones  who 
like  our  brush. 


/Propl>Tlnetie\ 
V      Special      ) 


New  Flexible. 
Handle 


booklet 


Adults'  SSc. 

Youths' 26c     Children's  26c. 

By  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send/or  our  frte 

•TootMrutha."    FLORENCE  UFO.  CO.,    u  Pla«  St.,  Flortne*,  Hill. 
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ANATOMY 


1  FURNACE 


Get  acquainted  with  the  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace.     We  want  you  to 
know  this  heating  marvel.    A  moment's  study  of  the  illustration  will  enable  you  to  under- 
stand what  Scientific  Furnace  Construction  really  means,  and  why 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  UNDERFEED  FURNACE 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 


You  will  see  how  It  burns  ana  extracts  as  much  heat  from  a  ton 
of  the  cheapest  grade  coal  as  you  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain 
from  a  ton  of  highest  grade  coal  with  an  Overfeed  furnace.  You 
win  appreciate  how  it  soon  pays  for  itself  and  then  begins  a 
handsome  annual  saving  for  you.  Thearrowgln  Illustration  point 
to  leading  features  of  Underfeed  Furnace  construction. 

I.  X-Ray  view  showing  galvanized  casing.  2.  Cast  iron 
radiator.  3.  Fire  burning  on  top  of  the  coal — the  Under- 
feed's  exclusive  way.  Smoke  and  gases,  which  go  up  the 
chimney  and  are  wasted  in  Overfeed  furnaces,  are  released 
below  the  fire  in  the  Underfeed  and  must  pass  through  the 
fire  and  are  thus  converted  into  boat  units.  4.  Sectional 
view  of  the  feed  hopper.  In  which  coal  Is  placed.  5.  Coal 
as  It  Is  forced  up  under  the  Are.  6.  The  revolving  grate 
through  which  coal  is  forced.  7.  Grate  bar  which  causes 
the  grate  to  revolve  and  drop  ashes  into  the  ash  pit  below. 
•.  Plunger  operated  by  lever,  which  forces  coal  from  the 
hopper  Into  the  Are  chamber.  9.  Wood  lever  operating 
the  plunger.  10.  Automatic  valve  which  prevents  coal 
from  dropping  back  when  the  plunger  Is  released. 
The  Underfeed  is  not  an  experiment.  Every  claim  made  for  it 
has  been  fully  established  by  hundreds  of  voluntary  letters 
received  from  those  who  have  subjected  it  to  the  severest  tests. 
New  Illustrated  Underfeed  booklet  FREE.  It  gives  full  de- 
scription of  furnaceand  fac-simlle  letters  from  happy  users. 
Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering  Depart- 
ment are  yours — absolutely  Free.  Write  to-day.  Please 
give  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO., 304  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

It  will  PAY  Dealers  to  Write  for  our  very  attractive  proposition. 


The    Power   and    Energy    of 
Steam,  Water  and  Air 

are  often  wasted,  because  the  pressure  is  either 
too  high,  or  not  properly  regulated. 


Mason 

Reducing 

Valves 


reduce  and  main- 
tain an  even  pres- 
sure of  Steam,  Air  or 
Water,  regardless  of 
changes  in  the  initial 
pressure.  These  valves 
absolutely  save  the  en- 
ergy, hence  increase  the  utility  of  all  steam, 
air  and  water  appliances.  The  simple  turn- 
ing of  a  key  gives  any  pressure  desired. 

Write  Us  for  Information 

stating  your  needs.   We  will  send 
our  catalogue  and  answer  any  in- 
quiries personally. 
MASON  REGULATOR  CO. 
Boston,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 
For  sale  all  over  the  world. 


Heating 
Talks 


KELSEY  HEATED 


The  latest  and  greatest 
triumph  of  sanitary,  sci- 
entific heating  gives 
Summer  warmth  in  Winter  homes.  Pure 
outdoor  air,  warmed  as  the  sun  warms  it, 
enough  for  ventilation  as  well  as  heat,  there- 
by insuring  comfort  and  good  health. 

The  Kelsey 
Warm   Air   Generator 

is  the  application  indoors  of  Nature's  method 
of  warming  air  outdoors.  Every  room  in 
the  biggest  house  is  filled  with  pure,  warmed, 
outdoor  air,  as  sweet  as  the  sun -warmed  air 
of  Summer.  No  dust.  No  waste  of  fuel  or 
loss  of  heat.  An  even  temperature  always 
under  perfect  control. 

28,000  Kelsey  Heaters  in  use. 

Send  for  Booklet  J,  explaining  how  the  Kelsey 
differs  from  all  other  heaters,  and  for  book  of  "  Opin- 
ions," with  hundreds  of  letters  from  users. 

KELSEY  HEATING  CO. 

253  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New   York   Office,    156    Fifth    Ave. 


HAIR 


Guarantee 

Backed   by 
The    Bank 


THE  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  is  simply  a  mechanical 
means  of  obtaining  a  free  and  normal  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  scalp. 

The  Cup  gives  the  scalp  a  healthy  plow  and  produces  a 
delightful  tingling  sensation,  which  denotes  the  presence 
of  new  life  in  the  scalp,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
Other  means.  Channels  which  have  been  practically  dor- 
mant for  years  arc  opened  and  all  follicle  life  is  stimulated 
ami  revived  in  activity,  and  by  supplying  the  hair  roots 
wiiii  nutrition  the  weak,  colorless  hair  is  in  time  developed 
j  to  its  natural  size  and  Btrength.  We  furnish  the  cap 
on  trial  and  under  guarantee  issued  by  the  Jefferson 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and  any  bank  or  banker  will  testify  as  to  the  validity  of  this  guarantee.  We  have  no  agents, 
and  no  one  is  authorized  to  sell,  Offer  for  sale  or  receive  money  for  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cai>—  all  orders  come 
through  the  Jefferson  Bank.  Lei  us  send  yon  a  book  which  explains  the  possibilities  of  the  Invention,  ami 
also  evidence  of  the  results  it  has  achieved.     This  book  is  sent  free  on  request  and  we  prepay  postage  in  full. 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  COMPANY,  705  Fullerton  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Song  of  the  silence  born, 

Freedom  of  thrall, 
Spirit  from  flesh  outworn — 

Thanks  be  for  all. 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (June). 


The  Wood  of  Dreams. 

By  Georgia  Wood  Pangborn. 

Here  in  the  Wood  of  Dreams,  be  still,  be  still! 

I  weary  of  your  passion  and  your  sighing, 
For  I  would  hear  the  silent,  joyous  laugh 

That  mocks  all  anxious  men  afraid  of  dying. 

There  is  a  knowledge  hid  among  the  trees ; 

Philosophy  amid  the  grasses  glistens: 
I  think  I  hear,  "There's  no  such  thing  as  death "— 

Be  silent — silent!  All  my  spirit  listens. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (June). 


By  the  Kiver. 

By  Gerald  Gould. 

There's  a  place  by  the  river 
Where  the  tall  grasses  shiver, 
And  the  waters  are  shaken 
With  the  light  of  the  skies; 
There  the  birds  are  always  calling 
Then  twilight  is  falling, 

And  their  voices  sound  forsaken 
And  strange  seem  their  cries. 

There  sat  we  together 

In  the  gray  evening  weather 

And  vows  were  given  and  taken, 
And  soft  and  low  replies; 
But  the  birds  were  always  calling 
When  twilight  was  falling, 

And  their  voices  seemed  forsaken 
And  far  and  lone  their  cries. 

And  now  there's  no  more  meeting, 
No  parting  nor  re-greeting 
When  the  slow  stars  awaken 
And  the  sad  sun  dies, 
Still  the  birds  are  always  calling 
When  twilight  is  falling, 

And  their  voices  sound  forsaken 
And  bitter  strange  their  cries. 

— From  "Lyrics"  (David  Nutt). 


Life  and  Death. 

By  Ernest  Crosby. 
So  he  died  for  his  faith.     That  is  fine — 

More  than  most  of  us  do. 
But,  say,  can  you  add  to  that  line 

That  he  lived  for  it,  too? 
In  his  death  he  bore  witness  at  last 

As  a  martyr  to  truth. 
Did  his  life  do  the  same  in  the  past 

From  the  days  of  his  youth? 
It  is  easy  to  die!     Men  have  died 

For  a  wish  or  a  whim — 
From  bravado  or  passion  or  pride. 

Was  it  harder  for  him? 
But  to  live — every  day  to  live  out 

All  the  truth  that  he  dreamt, 
While  his  friends  met  his  conduct  with  doubt 

And  the  world  with  contempt. 
Was  it  thus  that  he  plodded  ahead, 

Never  turning  aside? 
Then  we'll  talk  of  the  life  that  he  lived. 

Never  mind  how  he  died. 

— From  The  Standard. 


Damaris. 

By  Elizabeth  Roberts  MacDonald. 
Vague  as  a  half-remembered  dream 

Her  shadowy  presence  passes. 
And  gentle  as  the  summer  wind 

That  breathes  among  the  grasses. 
Yet  ah.  what   thoughts  awaken 

And  what  old  hopes  return, 
When  Damaris  goes  singing 

Among  the  upland  fern. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  sighing 
Of  cedars  on  the  height, 
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Her  eyes  have  caught  the  glamour 
Of  the  moon's  mysterious  light; 

And  ah,  what  thoughts  awaken 
And  what  old  hopes  return, 

When  Damaris  goes  singing 
Among  the  upland  fern. 
— From  "Dream  Verses,  and  Others"  (L.  C.  Page), 


In  the  Great  Pastures. 

(By    Meredith    Nicholson.) 
Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us. 

(Exodus  x.    26.) 
When  the  grave  twilight  moves  toward  the  West, 

And  the  horizons  of  the  plain  are  blurred, 
I  watch,  on  gradual  slope  and  foot-hill  crest, 

The  dark  line  of  the  herd. 
And  something  primal  through  my  b<nng  thrills, 

For  that  line  met  the  night  when  life  began! 
And  cattle  gathered  from  a  thousand  hills 

Have  kept  the  trail  with  man, 
Till  their  calm  eyes  his  greater  iliads  hold; 

The  wonder-look,  the  dumb  reproof  and  pain, 
Have  followed  him  since  Abram's  herds  of  old 
Darkened  the  Asian  plain. 

— From  "Poems"  (Bobbs- Merrill). 


Russia,  Arise! 

Inscribed  to  Maxim  Gorky. 
By  Edwin  Markham. 
Rise,  Russia,  to  the  great  hour  rise: 
The  dead  arc  looking  from  the  skies! 
And  God's  hand,  terrible  with  light, 
Upreaching  from  the  arctic  night, 
Writes  on  the  North  with  torch  of  fire — 
Writes  in  one  word  the  world's  desire — 
Writes  awfully  the  Word  of  Man 
Across  the  vast  auroral  span — 
Writes  ' '  Freedom ! ' '  that  shall  topple  kings 
And  shake  to  dust  their  treasonings. 

Because  the  gibbet  and  the  chain 
Scatter  thy  blood,  a  sacred  rain; 
Because  thou  hast  a  soul  all  fire 
Under  the  hoof-marks  and  the  mire; 
Because  thou  hast  a  dream  burned  white 
By  many  sorrows  of  the  night; 
Because  thy  grief  has  paid  the  price, 
Paid  it  in  tears  and  paid  it  thrice — 


CLEVER   DOCTOR 

Cured  a  20  Years'  Trouble  Without  any 
Medicine. 


A  wise  Indiana  physician  cured  20  years' 
stomach  disease  without  any  medicine  as  his 
patient  tells : 

"  I  had  stomach  trouble  for  20  years,  tried 
allopathic  medicines,  patent  medicines  and 
all  the  simple  remedies  suggested  by  my 
friends  but  grew  worse  all  the  time. 

"  Finally  a  doctor  who  is  the  most  promi- 
nent physician  in  this  part  of  the  state  told 
me  medicine  would  do  me  no  good  only  ir- 
ritating my  stomach  and  making  it  worse 
— that  I  must  look  to  diet  and  quit  drinking 
coffee. 

"  I  cried  out  in  alarm,  '  Quit  drinking  cof- 
fee ! '  why,  '  What  will  I  drink?' 

"  'Try  Postum,'  said  the  doctor,  '  I  drink 
it  and  you  will  like  it  when  it  is  made  ac- 
cording to  directions,  with  cream,  for  it  is 
delicious  and  has  none  of  the  bad  effects 
coffee  has.' 

"Well  that  was  two  years  ago  and  I  am 
still  drinking  Postum.  My  stomach  is  right 
again  and  I  know  Doctor  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  decided  coffee  was  the  cause 
of  all  my  trouble.  I  only  wish  I  had  quit  it 
years  ago  and  drank  Postum  in  its  place." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Never  too  late  to  mend.  Ten  days'  trial 
of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee  works  wonders. 
There's  a  reason. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 


The    Perfect    Mattress 

is  the  one  you   never  feel  —  the  one  that  never 

forces  itself  upon  your   mind — the   one   that 

lets    you    sleep    at    once    if    sleepy    and 

lulls  you  to  dreamland  when   restless. 


Send  Yonr 
Name  on  a  Postal 


for  our  free  book,  "The  Teat  of  Time.' 

tells  all  al)0>it  the  Oatermoor,  and  ex 

plains  why  it  fulfills  these  conditions.   It 

contains  144  pag6s  of  vital  importance  to  any 

oae  who  values  health  and  long  life,  and  the 

restful  sleep  that  in- 
sures both.   Your  name 
and   address  on  a   postal 
will  do. 

Try  an  Ostermoor  for  thirty 
nights,  and  if  it  fails  to  satisfy  in 
any    particular,  we   refund   money 
immediately  without  question. 

WE  SELL,  BY  MAIL,  OR  TIIRO 
8000    OSTERMOOK    KKAI.EKS 


11.70 


Sizes  and  Prices 

2  feet  6  in.  wide,  ;"c   J: 

25  lbs  0'00 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs.  10.00 

3  feet  6  in.  wide, 

35  lbs. 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.  13.35 

4  teet  6  In. 

46  lbs. 

All  6  feet  3  Inches  long. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

In  two  parts,  50  cents  ex.r« 


*">  15.00 


Exclusive  Ostermoor  agencies  almost  everywhere — 
the  highest  grade  merchant  in  every  place.    The 
Ostermoor  dealer  in  your  vicinit> — be  sure  to  ask  us 
who  he  is — will  show  you  a  mattress  with  the  Ostermoor 
name  and  label  sewn  on  the  end.     Mattress  shipped,  ex- 
press paid  by  us,  same  day  check  if.  received. 


OSTERYf  OOR  .fe  COMPANY, 


Canadian  Agency:  The  Ideal  Bedding  Co 


Elizabeth  St.,  Sew  York 


Montr 


EHSY  POSE  GLEANING 

SWEEPING  DAY  GONE  FOREVER 

THE  modern  home  has  our  Vacuum  Cleaning  Plant 
installed  permanently.  With  it  the  maid  can  do  two 
hours'  sweeping  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  dirt  all  goes 
instantly  to  a  sanitary  separator  in  the  basement.  It  is 
easy  to  operate  and  uses  a  very  small  amount  of  power 
from  the  lighting  current. 

This  plant  is  sold  complete,  with  all  tools  necessary  for 
cleaning  carpets,  rugs,  draperies,  mattresses,  pillows,  bare 
floors,  etc.,  f.  o.  b.  Saint  Louis,  for  $375.00  up. 

Send  for  full  particulars. 

PORTABLE  PLANTS  for  house  to  house  cleaning  busi- 
ness, using  the  vacuum  system.  Is  the  most  modern  and 
best-equipped  machinery  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  Very 
profitable. 
Sold  outright, 
to  be  used 
anywhere.  No 
more  restric- 
tions than  up- 
on portable 
saw  mills,  or 
any  other  per- 
sonal prop- 
erty. Cleans 
e ver y t  hi  ng 
exqu  isitely. 

Send  for  description  and  prices. 

We  also  manufacture  cleaning  machinery  for  Department 
Stores,  Hotels,  Office  Buildings,  Steamships,  Railroads, 
Professional  Carpet  Cleaners,  etc.  Give  us  some  idea  of 
what  you  need  and  we  will  submit  estimate. 

VBCUDH1  HOUSE  CLEBJiG  GOPNY 

637  Chemical  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CTADK  TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 

XIIlf>*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
All/everywhere  trees  are  g'  own.  Free 
V  Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark  Iro's, Louisiana,  Mo. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 

WE  MAKE  OVER  70  STYLES 


Catalogue  "  B  "illustrates — describes — (freen 

SARGENT   CO..  291   Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


On    Approval,  Freight    Paid 


Per 
Section 


$1.00 


■without 
Door 


$1.75 


Door 


It  grows  with 
your  library. 
It  fits  any  space* 


Jhel/unc^trcm 


V   Sectional 
Bookcase 


Pronounced  the  Best  by  Its  Thousands  of  Users 


The  Lundstrom  cases  are  «nade  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offerthem  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  purchasing  Lund- 
strom Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided Mttention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has- 
noD-iiindinir,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Solid  Oak. 
Tops  and  bases.  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrnted  catalogue  No.  28  G. 

ALL  GOODS  SOLD  DIRECT  KHOB  FACTORY  ONLY 


The  C.J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinet 
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Send  for 

Free 

Book 

on 

Household 

Health 


The  first  step  toward  a  proper  understanding  of  the  sanitation  of  the  home  is  to 
get  tli  e  book  on  "Household  Health."  It  is  sent  free  on  application.  It  explains  the 
perfect  principle  of  the  wonderful  SY-CLO  Closet  and  shows  why  it  is  the  safe  closet. 
It  tells  how  to  detect  the  unsanitary  closet — how  to  protect  the  health  of  the  home. 

The  SY-CLO  Closet  has  a  double  cleansing  action.    A  copious  flush  of  water  from 
above  starts  an  irresistible  syphonic  action  from  below.     The  downward  rush  of  the 

water  through  the  pipes  creates  a  vacuum — a  power- 
ful pumplike  pull  which  instantly  empties  the  bowl 
of  all  its  contents  instead  of  merely  diluting  as  does 
the  ordinary  closet. 

Being  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  solid  white 
china,  the  SY-CLO  Closet  is  without  crack,  joint  or 
seam  for  the  lodgement  of  impurity.  Nothing  can 
adhere  or  be  absorbed. 

By  an  unusually  deep  water  seal  between  the 
closet  bowl  and  the  sewer  connection  making  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas  into  the  home  impossible,  the 
SY-CLO  Closet  gives  adequate  health  protection 
against  the  dangers  from  without. 

SY-CLO  Closets  are  heavily  constructed  and 
have  unusual  strength.  With  ordinary  care,  they 
will  outlast  the  building, — a  perpetual  safeguard  of 
health. 

SY-CLO  stamped  on  a  closet,  no  matter  what 
other  mark  is  on  it,  signifies  that  it  is  constructed  of 
the  best  material,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  engineer- 
ing skill,  under  the  direction  of  the  Potteries  Selling 
Co.,  and  that  eighteen  of  the  leading  potteries  of  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  maintain  its  standard 
of  excellence. 

If  your  home  contains  a  closet  of  imperfect  con- 
struction, improper  material,  or  one  subject  to  rust, 
corrosion, or  under  surface  discoloration  such  as  por- 
celain enameled  iron,  you  may  be  unknowingly 
exposed  to  a  dangerous  source  of  disease.  If  you 
have  such  a  closet,  self  defense  demands  that  you 
replace  it  with  the  closet  bearing  the  trade  mark 
name  of  SY-CLO,  the  seal  of  safety,  the  safeguard 
of  health. 

A  book  on  "  Household  Health  "  mailed  free  if 
you  mention  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design  made  of  the 
same  material  as  SY-CLO  Closets. 

POTTERIES    SELLING  CO..  Trenton.  N.  J. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 
to  the  Most  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 

M  O  ID  !E3  3NT  E3  " 

Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magio 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL,  Slodene  onpersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Uodene  went  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.    Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept. 620  Cincinnati, 0. 


4  6 


No   More   Hay  Fever 

Pollen    and    Dust    in    the 
nostrils    cause     Hav    Fever. 

T5he  CARENCE  NASAL 
— —  SHIELD  ^— = 

excludes  all  irritating  sub- 
stances, thereby  preventing 
inflammation.  It  is  a  dainty, 
invisible,  thoroughly  sanitary 
device.  Price  complete,  $5.00. 
Send  for  Booklet.      Address 

NASAL  SHIELD  CO.,  470  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


g^HQVfc.  If  You  Never  Wore  Garters 

^^ ^^i    •     "\ib^^^^^^     ct-irt    tn  il'nr        lli-1   a   Tiiii'  (if    ltriirlitnn   Vint.      A 


Btart  to-day.    Get  a  pair  of  Hrigliton  Flat 
Clasp  Carters  ami  walk  easy.    They  in  1 
thcr  bind,  rub  nor  chafe  the  leg.   No 
teeth  or  snarp  projections  to  tear  the 
socfcBor  catch  in  thi>  clothing.  They 
the  socks  and  ondefclothing 
absolutely  Bmooth.  The  only  garter 
with  the  perfectly  flat  clasp.    All 
metal  p:irts  heavuy  nickeled.    Ab- 
solutely pure  niiu  will  (/). ,1  mercer- 
•  Hun).   All  the  latest  designs  and 
colorings.    26  cents  a  pair,  at  your  deal 
ers  or  sent  by  mail  postpaid, 

ONEER  SUSPENDER  C0..718  Market  St..  Phil 

*\fakers  nf  1'ioiuvr  ,Vi;s;irm/.  rs. 


BRIGHTON 

GARTERS 


Clasp 


Therefore  all  great  souls  surge  to  thee, 
The  blown  white  billows  of  one  sea; 
Therefore  thy  spirit  shall  prevail, 
For  in  thy  failure  God  shall  fail! 

This  is  the  hour;    awake,  arise! 
A  whisper  on  the  Volga  flies; 
A  wild  hope  on  the  Baltic  leaps, 
A  terror  over  the  Neva  creeps; 
A  joy  is  on  the  trail  that  goes 
Reddening  the  white  Siberian  snows; 
The  cliffs  of  Caucasus  are  stirred 
With  the  glad  wonder  of  a  word; 
The  white  wave  of  the  Caspian  speaks, 
And  Ural  answers  from  her  peaks. 
The  Kremlin  bells  in  all  their  towers 
Wait  trembling  for  the  Hour  of  hours, 
When  they  shall  cry  the  People's  will — 
Cry  Marathon  and  Bunker  Hill! 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (July). 


Wide  Margins. 

By  Meredith  Nicholson. 
Print  not  m>   Book  of  Days,  I  pray, 

On  meager  page,  in  type  compact, 
Lest  the  Great  Reader's  calm  eye  stray 

Skippingly  through  from  fact  to  fact; 

But  let  there  be  a  liberal  space, 

At  least  'twixt  lines  where  ill  is  writ, 

That  I  with  tempering  hand  may  trace 
A  word  to  dull  the  edge  of  it. 

And  save  for  me  a  margin  wide 
Where  I  may  scribble  at  my  ease 

Elucidative  note  and  guide 
Of  most  adroit  apologies! 

■ — From  "Poems"  (Bobbs-Merrill). 


PERSONAL. 

Harry  N.  Pillsbury. — The  news  of  the  death  of 
Harry  N.  Pillsbury,  who  held  for  years  the  title  of 
chess  champion  of  America,  is  accompanied  by  most 
remarkable  accounts  of  the  phenomenal  memory 
which  made  possible  his  success.  The  Boston  Her- 
ald has  collected  some  of  these,  from  which  we  quote: 

In  exhibitions  he  would  play  from  twelve  to 
twenty-two  games  of  chess  blindfolded,  the  latter 
figure  being  the  number  of  boards  at  one  exhibition 
at  Moscow,  Russia,  three  years  ago,  the  record  exhi- 
bition of  the  kind.  He  would,  instead  of  tables  at 
chess,  include  some  of  checkers,  a  game  in  which  he 
was  one  of  the  world's  experts,  or  would  take  a  hand 
at  whist,  in  which  he  was  also  proficient,  and  while 
playing  whist  would  play  eight  or  ten  boards  of  chess 
or  checkers,  or  both. 

Another  field  in  which  he  exhibited  was  in  memory' 
feats.  A  reader  would  slowly  recite  once,  say,  one 
hundred  nonsense  syllables  from  a  list,  when  he  would 
recite  them  back  from  memory,  in  any  desired  order, 
as  from  the  last  to  the  first  or  first  to  last,  or  from  the 
middle  of  the  lists  to  the  ends,  etc.  The  "knight's 
move"  problems  were  among  his  striking  feats,  as, 
blindfolded,  he  would  move  the  chess  knight  from 
any  designated  square  and  finish  at  any  square  de- 
sired, touching  in  the  mean  while  every  square  on 
the  board  once,  and  once  only. 

He  always  said,  in  response  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
how  he  did  it,  that  he  "didn't  know."  except  that 
in  memorizing  anything  he  unconsciously  arranged 
the  data  in  a  symmetrical  order  and  was  never  at  a 
loss  to  find  it  in  his  mental  picture.  He  always 
claimed  that  these  feats  were  no  more  of  a  mental 
strain  to  him  than  the  memorizing  of  a  few  street 
numbers  or  telephone  numbers,  done  unconsciously 
by  most  of  us,  was  to  the  average  citizen. 

Altho  he  acquired  the  highest  honors  at  an 
early  age.  he  was  never  spoiled  by  them,  nor  had  he 
any  of  the  ecc  ntricities  or  affectations  common  to 
great  players.  Always  ready  to  assist  other  players 
with  his  advice  and  keen  anaylsis,  and  disclaiming 
the  miserable  haggling  over  match  stakes  which 
mars  the  career  of  some  of  the  present  great  players. 
Mr.  Pillsbury  has  been  regarded  as  a  veritable  Bay- 
ard of  the  chess  arena  and  his  death  means  the  loss 
of  one  who  has  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  the 
game.      Altho  he   never  technically  won   the  world's 
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championship,  now  held  by  Edmund  Laskcr,  he  has 
several  times  defeated  the  latter  in  tournament 
play  and  offhand  games. 


A  Laurel  Wreath  of  Gold. — The  material  ex- 
pression of  the  Canadian  pride  in  her  Marathon  run- 
ner, William  Sherring,  is  compared,  by  the  Rochester 
Post-Express,  with  the  manner  m  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  did  honor  to  theirvictors  in  the  Olympic  con- 
tests centuries  ago.  Sherring,  says  this  paper,  "has 
discovered  that  prowess  in  athletics  is  a  good  invest- 
ment." 

Before  he  went  to  Greece  he  was  a  brakeman  at 
S30  a  month.  He  returns  to  Hamilton  a  hero,  and 
this  is  what  happens:  The  city  council  votes  $500 
for  him;  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
adds  $500  to  this  amount;  the  Toronto  Baseball  Club 
sends  him  a  purse  of  $400;  the  citizens  of  Toronto 
raise  $350  for  him;  the  citizens  of  Hamilton  sub- 
scribe $3,600  to  show  their  appreciation  of  their 
townsman's  victory;  his  personal  friends  present  a 
house  and  lot  to  him,  and  the  Canadian  Government 
has  created  a  sinecure  for  him,  a  position  that  will 
pay  $750  a  year  and  leave  his  time  free  for  whatever 
he  chooses  to  do.  Such  liberality  is  remarkable. 
The  first  runner  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  the  hero 
who  brought  tidings  of  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  over 
the  barbarians,  fell  dead  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
crying,  "Rejoice!"  as  he  swayed  into  the  arms  of 
friends.  But  dying  he  gained  immortal  fame,  for 
the  Greeks  worshiped  bodily  vigor  and  physical 
prowess,  and  their  poets  immortalized  the  Marathon 
courier  in  heroic  verse,  and  their  matchless  sculptors 
preserved  his  features  in  marble.  William  Sherring, 
the  winner  of  the  Marathon  race  of  1906,  received 
more  material  rewards;  but  the  spirit  that  actuated 
the  Canadians  in  their  gifts  is  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  who  wreathed  the  brows  of  their  athletic 
champions  with  bay  leaves. 


John  M.  Pattison. — Tho  Governor  of  Ohio  in 
name  and  in  fact,  the  late  John  M.  Pattison  had  been 
so  seriously  ill  ever  since  his  inauguration,  five  months 
ago,  that  little  opportunity  was  given  him  to  prove 
the  caliber  which  his  supporters  believed  him  to  pos- 
sess. His  death  removes  from  office  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  Republican  supremacy  in  the  State,  but  "It 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  Ohio's  political  future," 
remarks     the   Cleveland    Plain    Dealer,     "that    his 

WELL  POSTED 
A  California  Doctor  With  40  Years' Experience 


"  In  my  40  years'  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  practitioner  along  hygienic  lines,"  says 
a  Los  Angeles  physician,  "I  have  never 
found  a  food  to  compare  with  Grape-Nuts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  health  of  all 
classes  of  people.  I  have  recommended 
Grape-Nuts  for  a  number  of  years  to  patients 
with  the  greatest  success  and  every  year's 
experience  makes  me  more  enthusiastic  re- 
garding its  use. 

"  I  make  it  a  rule  to  always  recommend 
Grape-Nuts  and  Postum  Food  Coffee  in  place 
of  coffee  when  giving  my  patients  instruc- 
tions as  to  diet,  for  I  know  both  Grape-Nuts 
and  Postum  can  be  digested  by  anyone. 

"  As  for  myself,  when  engaged*  in  much 
mental  work  my  diet  twice  a  dav  consists  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  rich  cream.  I  "find  it  just 
the  thing  to  build  up  gray  matter  and  keep 
the  brain  in  good  working  order. 

"  In  addition  to  its  wonderful  effects  as  a 
brain  and  nerve  food  Grape-Nuts  always 
keeps  the  digestive  organs  in  perfect  healthy 
tone.  I  carry  it  with  me  when  I  travel", 
otherwise  I  am  almost  certain  to  have 
trouble  with  my  stomach."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Strong  endorsements  like  the  above  from 
physicians  all  over  the  country  have  stamped 
Grape-Nuts  the  most  scientific  food  in  the 
world. 

"There's  a  reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 


The  Road  to  Wellville.' 


not  always  white; 
not  always  "clean." 


Just  as  this  paper  looks  white  until  it  is  compared  with  something  whiter,  so  your 
skin  may  look  clean  after  you  have  washed  it,  until  you  try  a  Pompeian  massage  and  see 
the  left-in  dirt  that  it  brings  out. 

You  have  been  washing  with  soap  and  water,  but  still  the  dirt  remained.  You 
thought  your  skin  was  clean,  but  wondered  why  it  was  sallow  and  why  the  wrinkles  grew 
more  in  evidence  every  year. 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

gently  rubbed  in  and  then  as  gently  rubbed  out  will  bring  with  it  the  dirt  that  soap  has 
never  touched,  nourishes  the  skin,  puts  the  rosy  blood  into  the  cheeks — let's  nature  do 
its  perfect  work. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 

and  our  illustrated  book  on  Facial  Massage,  showing  how  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  natural, 
healthy  condition,  free  from  blackheads  and  other  imperfections. 

Ladies  appreciate  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  because  it  gives  a 
bright,  clear  complexion,  by  stimulating  the  circulation,  and  keeping  the 
pores  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  which  mere  soap  and  water  only  partially 
remove. 

Gentlemen  find  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  a  great  relief  after 
shaving  ;  it  takes  away  the  after-shaving  discomfort,  and  tends  to  make 
the  skin  stronger  and  less  sensitive.  Your  barber  has  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream — don't  let  him  use  a  substitute. 

We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  c!c?.!cr  whenever  possible.     Po  not  accept  a  substitute         This  is  the  jar  the 
tor  Pompeian  under  any  circumstances.     If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his  barber  buys. 

name,  and  we  will  send  a  50c.  or  $1.00  jar  of  the  Cream,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,   15  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  is  a  delight  to  any  one  who  appreciates  a  soap  of  the  very  highest  quality. 


All  About  Revival  Meetings 

"  The  Manual  of  Revivals  "  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervey,  A. 
M.,  is  a  volume  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  from 
histories  of  revivals,  and  biographies  of  revivalists,  with 
themes  for  the  use  of  pastors  ;  it  includes  texts,  subjects 
and  outlines  of  the  sermons  of  many  distinguished  evan- 
gelists.    i2mo,  cloth,   332  pages.     $1.25,  postpaid. 

"Will  be  :i  great  help  to  a  conscientious,  faithful  min 
ister." — Lutheran  Observer. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44=60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


HOW  to  "Pulpitand  Grave"  edited  by  E.  J.Wheeler, 
Conduct  ^"  ^''  "lc'U(^es  sermons,  outlines,  obituary 
p  -  addresses,  prayers,  classified  texts,  scripture- 

readings,  death-bed  testimonies,  funeral  eti- 
aervices.  quette,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  preachers,  $1.50. 
"  Far  superior  to  any  other  work  of  a  similar  kind."— 
Methodist  Recorder. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


"How  to  Remember" 

Free  to  readers  of  this  Publication. 


You  can  stop  forgetting  by  a  little  prao-. 
tire  and  a  few  simple  rules.  You  can 
study  my  course  anywhere,  any  time,  in 
spare  moments.  v«u  nrc  no  greater  Intellectually 
than  jour  memory.  Simple,  inexpensive.  Increases 
business  capacity,  social  standing  by  giving  an  alert, 
ready  memory  for  names,  faces,  business  details,  study. 
Develops  will,  concentration,  conversation,  public 
speaking,  writing,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy  of 
my  interesting  booklet,  "  How  to  Remember."  Address 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY,  754  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


•  WHAT    4  %  COMPOUND 


Mo.¥oJk,Im 


¥ Ss.fi  -  io* 
tzog.01  -jio 


UA.\lv  IJV  JIAII. — Open  n  Savings  Account  with  us  and  every  dollar  of 
your  deposits  will  earn  the  above  interest.  An  account  may  be  started 
with  any  sum  down  to  jl  00.  Money  can  be  withdrawn  nt  any  time  upon 
proper  notice.  We  also  issue  Certificntesof  Deposit  forS.500.00or  multiples 
thereof,  bearing  interest  nt  the  above  rate.  Full  information  and 
Booklet  •"!"'  sent  free  upon  request. 

Capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  proflts,  $fe,84G,395.05. 


Common  wealth  Trust  Co  *       Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Key  to 
Artistic 
Home 
I    Building 

When      you     build 

your  new  home  select 

'$///    your    hardware    trirn- 

|    mings    to    suit    your 

W-    own  taste. 

Gef'Sargent'sBook 
(jm/.    of  Designs."     It  will 
k    give     you   assistance. 
|    Fifty-eight    beautiful 
l/lffi    reproductions  of   Ar- 
tistic Hardware,  cov- 
ering every  phase  of 
hardware  d  Jcorations.     I 

Sargent's 

ARTISTIC       | 

f  Hardware 

,.  ,/(  represents  the  master 
•  creation  of  leading  artists 
in  every  school  of  archi- 
tecture, from  severe  Colo- 
nial to  elaborate  Kenais- 
sance. 

Sargent's  Easy  Spring1 
Locks  have  least  friction 
and  give  longest  wear. 

But  get  our  Book  of 
Designs.  It  is  of  practi- 
cal importance  to  all 
home  builders.  Free  on 
application. 

SARGENT  &  CO.. 
160  Leonard  St.. 

New  York.  J, 

\  J 

%mwmiimr/mm\W 


Nearlj  everybody  can  wenr  "8hut^On»."    Enough 

bo  fit  almost  any  nose,    Neat,  comfortable, 

steady, and  won't  coma  oil  till  you  take  them  off. 

\t  all  opticians'     "Shur-On"  on  the  mounting. 

Any  broken  part  of 

mountings  replaced  free 

within  one  year  i>>   anj  optiolan  i"  the  United 

Valuable  i k  free.    "Eveologv"  i*  full  of 

Information  mi  the  care  of  the  eves.    s, 

four  optician's  n» andi  tree. 

E   KiiBtcin  Sons  Co.,  Dep!.  E. 
Established  1864  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


example  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  those  who 
aspire  to  lead  in  politics."  The  following  review  of 
his  successful  campaign  for  the  office  of  governor 
appears  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer: 

"The  last  political  campaign  in  Ohio  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Pattison  was  a  regular  party  nominee  for  Governor, 
with  his  views  on  all  public  questions  written  in  his 
career  and  achievements.  They  were  not  uniform  in 
party  alincment.  He  was  elected  by  a  majority 
which  the  opposition  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
accepted  as  equal  to  the  average  on  their  side.  All 
the  rest  of  his  ticket  fell  by  the  usual  arithmetic  of  dis- 
aster.    The    triumph    was    perspicuously    personal, 


JOHN   M.   PATTISON. 

tho  at  the  same  time  a  high  testimonial  to  the 
electorate  of  the  State,  who  knew  they  had  f.^und  a 
man  who  could  be  relied  on  to  cross  the  party  lines 
at  the  right  places  and  be  responsible  to  the  whole 
community  at  a  time  when  independence  seemed  al- 
most positively  necessary.  Mr.  Pattison  was  a  brave 
and  direct  man.  He  was  skilled  in  the  legitimate 
strategy  of  politics,  but  he  was  not  a  trickster  or  a 
dodger.  He  was  a  candidate  for  an  emergency,  and 
served  the  purpose  faithfully  and  well.  Whatever 
able  and  strong  men  may  have  had  against  the  course 
of  politics  in  1905  everybody  knew  that  John  M.  Pat- 
tison had  no  secrets,  and  everybody  knew  where  to 
find  him.  Nobody  could  spring  a  surprise  upon  him. 
His  life  was  open  for  all  to  read,  and  he  calmly  but 
defiantly  stood  by  the  whole  of  it.  Nobody  will  ever  .be 
able  to  tell  now  what  the  general  outcome  of  his  admin- 
istration as  Governor  might  have  been  had  he  lived 
out  his  term;  but  it  may  be  set  down  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  fixed  star  that  it  would  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  conscience  of  John  M.  Pattison." 


The  Coronation  of  an  Klected  King. — The  cor- 
onation of  King  Haakon  and  Queen  Maud  of  Norway 
was  accomplished,  we  are  told,  upon  an  appropriation 
of  about  $26,000.  It  was  a  very  simple  ceremony — 
almost  democratic  in  its  simplicity — and  described 
as  entirely  in  accord  with  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  the  new  Norwegian  kingdom.  The  Hartford  Cou- 
rant  thus  writes  of  the  coronation  scene  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  sovereigns  to  the  throne: 

"It  has  been  in  every'  way  appropriate  for  the  young 
King  and  Queen,  and  their  little  three-year-old  boy, 
to  journey  from  Christ  iania  toTrondhjem  by  sea,  for 
the  sea  is  about  half  of  the  possessions  of  Norway. 
Shore  calls  were  made  all  along  the  picturesque  route, 
with  the  winding  fiords  and  great  mountains  on 
the  right  and  the  broad  ocean  on  the  left,  and 
brief  stops  have  brought  the  new  monarch 
and    I  rle    closer    together    than    ever    before. 

There'  have  been  some  dinners,  we  believe,  on  tl 

fetes — nothing 


Making  Dust  W 
on  a  Hill       Y 

Every  motorist  knows 
that  to  " spurt"  up  a 
long  hill  requires  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  re- 
serve energy ;  that  to 
reach  and  sustain  high 
speed  under  such  condi- 
tions an  engine  must  be 
capable  of  developing 
great  power.  These  qual- 
ifications have 
made  the 


1 


1 


famous 
not  only  as  a 
hill-climber  but  as  a  car 
always  to  be  depended  upon,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  service. 

And  with  it  all  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  so  low  that  a 
small  allowance  for  fuel  and 
lubrication  practically  covers  the 
season's  outlay. 

Your  nearest  dealer  (his  address 
will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion) is  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  more  about  the 
Cadillac.  See  him.  Also  let  us 
send  our  Illustrated  Booklet  A  D 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750. 

H oilo I  M,  Light  Tnurint  Car  (shown  abort), $950. 

Model  H,  80  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $8,500. 

All  prieei  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.     Lamps  not  included. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  H. 


n   .    ..     T#»#»     A     GENTLEMAN'S 

tr  AN-  I  OC  dressing eiuiR 


of  all. 


which  presses  and  creases  your  trousers  white  | 

you   sleep.     Provides  an   improved  hanger  f 

coat   and   vest,  a  handy  place  for  slippers  1 

shoes.    This  chair  will  POSITIVELY  preven 
buKgy  knees  by  500  lbs.  pressure  in- 
stantly applied.     Your  dothim  will 
appear  as  KRESH  EVERY  MORNING  ( 
as  ii  just  from  the  tailor's.     Saves  its* 
cost   in  6   months   and   will    last 
lifetime.     Indispensable  in   a  gentle- 
man's apartment.     Price  within  reach 
Write    to-day    for    illustrated    descriptive     folder    and     price. 


VENTRAL    MANTEL   CO..   1210    Olive    SU,    ST.     LOUS.    HO. 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

diii  I  ctim      au'l  Hay-Fever.  Maileil  free  on  request. 
BULLC  I  IN     Address  Dr.  Hay.s,  Deft.  J,  Buffalo.  A.  } . 

PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wapner's 
jrreat  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  ismo,  cloth,  6$ 
rages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  vS:  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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extravagant,  nor  oven  pretentious — but  merely  the 
friendly  and  hospitable  greetings  that  constitute  a 
bond  in  memory  for  both  those  who  come  and  those 
who  stay.  For  a  hardy  and  courageous  bul  little  peo- 
ple— about  half  a  million  fewer  than  there  are  in  Mas- 
sachusetts— occupying  a  narrow  and  rugged  land, 
this  method  of  seeing  their  new  King  is  democratic 
•enough  to  please  them  and  be  of  advantage  to  him. 
King  Haakon  is  only  34  years  old,  and  his  wife  is  37 
i  old;  he,  the  second  son  of  the  present  King  of 
Denmark,  was  brought  up  with  marked  simplicity, 
and  his  wife,  a  (laughter  of  the  King  of  England,  was 
by  no  means  brought  up  extravagantly ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  in  the  way  of  early  usage  or  habit  stands 
iin  the  way  of  their  adjusting  themselves  to  the  small 
'financial  dimensions  of  Norway  with  good-nature  and 
the  consciousness  that  their  lives  are  proceeding  sub- 
stantially on  the  old  lines.  Given  good  sense  on  their 
part — and  both  arc  reputed  to  be  well  endowed  in  this 
respect — they  are  likely  to  suit  Norway,  and  Norway- 
is  likely  to  suit  them." 


"Fisherman  Bob"  Roosevelt.— Robert  B. 
Roosevelt,  the  Democratic  uncle  of  i  ur  Republican 
President,  was  a  noted  fisherman,  and  champion  of 
the  fish  and  game  laws  of  New  York  State.  He  was 
also  known  as  a  Congressman,  as  American  Minister 
to  The  Hague,  and  was  prominent  in  the  national 
Democratic  Committee  of  Cleveland's  third  cam- 
paign and  in  the  reform  movement  which  rid  New 
York  city  of  the  Tweed  gang.  Above  his  other 
services  to  country  and  State,  however,  his  activities 
which  gained  him  the  title  of  "Fisherman  Bob" 
stand  forth.     The  Hartford  Courant  says  of  him: 

An  outdoor  man,  a  sound  woodsman,  a  clever  shot, 
and  a  thirty-third  degree  fisherman,  he'was  the  father 
•of  the  New  York  State  Fish  Commission  and  for  years 
its  president.  Later  he  was  the  president  of  national 
and  international  game-protection  associations,  and 
wrote-  intelligently  and  lovingly  of  our  American 
game  birds  and  fish;  he  strove  valiantly  to  save  them 
from  stupid  and  insensate  slaughter.  The  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  rod  and  gun,  and,  indeed,  all  true 
nature-lovers,  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  "  Fish- 
erman Bob." 

Between  the  Democratic  uncle  and  the  Republi- 
can nephew  there  was  a  strong  affection,  never  dis- 
turbed. Year  before  last  some  of  the  wiseacres  at 
New  York  Democratic  headquarters  thought  it  would 
be  a  shrewd  thing  to  put  Robert  B.  Roosevelt's  name 
on  the  Parker-Davis  electoral  ticket.  They  reckoned 
without  the  gentleman  himself.  He  promptly  for- 
bade any  such  use  of  his  name.  "I  differ  with  my 
nephew  on  certain  great  fundamental  political  prin- 
ciples," he  said,  "but  I  am  very  fond  of  him  and 
there  is  not  living  to-day  a  nobler,  truer,  more  unself- 
ish, better  man." 


A  Millionaire  Senate. — A  representative  of  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  has  recently  been  investigating 
the  wealth  of  our  nation's  Senate  to  discover  if  it 
be  really  a  "House  of  Dollars"  and  a  "Millionaires' 
Club,"  as  various  writers  have  termed  it.  After 
admitting  that  some  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Senators 
are  worth  nearly  a  million  dollars,  or  over,  and  con- 
trasting the  power  of  some  of  the  less  wealthy  with 
their  more  affluent  associates,  the  writer  concludes 
"that  wealth  counts  for  less  in  the  Senate  than 
outside."     Some  of  his  discoveries  follow: 

Thirty-five  men  in  the  Senate,  including  the  Vice- 

FISHING. 

According  to  advertisements  all  summer  resorts  are  alike. 
They  are  the  best  ever— but  if  fishing  is  better  anywhere 
else  than  it  is  in  "  Georgian  Bay  "  we  do  not  know  where 
it  is,  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  fish  in  this  water  than 
anywhere  else,  and  they  are  always  hungry.  No  one  ever 
counted  the  fish  in  the  Georgian  Bay,  but  those  that  have 
been  caught  there  have  been  counted  and  eaten,  and  if  you 
read  the  Government  reports  on  fisheries,  you  know  that 
Georgian  Bay  supplies  more  fish  than  any  other  equal  body 
of  water  in  the  world.  Georgian  Bay  has  a  monopoly  on 
fish.  The  only  place  you  can  afford  to  fish  is  where  the 
fish  are  numerous,  big  and  delicious  in  flavor,  and  that 
place  is  Georgian  Bay — so  the  fishermen  say.  Suppose  you 
send  for  booklet  issued  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System, 
telling  about  the  home  of  the  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  and  the 
noble  trout  family.  Address,  Frank  P.  Dwyer,  E.  P.  A., 
G.  T.  R.  S.,  290  Broadway,  New  York. 


Don't  TssJte  "The   Other  Fellow's"  Dust 

Buy  a  Chrome  Nickel  Steel 


Type  XII,  35-40  H.  P.  Pope-Toledo,  $3,500 

and  your  "right  of  way"  on  any  road,  anywhere,  will  be  absolute,  supreme  and  acknowl- 
edged. It  matters  not  what  make  "  the  other  fellow  "  drives,  nor  what  price  he  paid,  you 
can  pass  him  if  you  want  to.  Isn't  it  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  your  car  has  this 
quality — even  though  you  do  not  want  extreme  speed  ?  It  is  a  positive  assurance  of  Power, 
Power  at  the  Wheels,  Power  for  Emergencies,  Power  for  Hills,  for  Sand  and  Heavy  Roads ; 
Reserve  Power,  so  that  your  engine  is  exerting  itself  scarcely  more  than  idling  when  bowling 
along  at  a  30  mile  clip.  The  Type  XII  Pope-Toledo  can  be  driven  on  the  High  Gear  6- or 
60  miles  an  hour. 

WILL  THEY  "STAND  UP '? 

We  can  answer  positively  and  emphatically,  they  will.  This  is  a.  demonstrated  fact. 
Type  XII's  are  running  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  are  giving  absolutely  no 
trouble  whatever;  not  a  few  of  them,  but  literally  hundreds  of  them.  The  transmission  and 
shafts  are  made  of  Chrome  Nickel  Steel,  showing  a  test  of  225,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  A  new  locking  device  makes  it  impossible  to  shift  the  gears  until  clutch  is  dis- 
engaged. Axles  are  of  the  "I-Beam"  Type,  stationary,  from  steel  testing  110,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Gravity  feed.  Powerful  brakes ;  both  foot  and  hand  brakes  working  on 
rear  hub  bands. 

CHAIN  DRIVE,  OF  COURSE. 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Members  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 

Be  Sure  the  Name  "POPE"  is  on  Your  Automobile. 


HEHDHCHE  ™  HEOHBLGIB 

QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 

Write  for  a  trial  box— we  send  it  without  cost.  If  you  suffer  from  head- 
ache or  neuralgia,  Megrimine  is  a  necessity— the  most  reliable  remedy  on 
the  market.  Cures  any  headache  in  thirty  minutes.  After  *ne  trial  you 
will  never  be  without  it.  Twenty  years  of  success  places  Megrimine  at  the 
head  of  all  remedies  for  painful  nervous  troubles.  For  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  address 

The   DR.   WHITEHALL   MEGRIMINE  CO.,  305  Main  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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^TOURING  TIME.  15 

T'lrVl'F 


TIME. 


'HE     SUCCESS    of  your  trip    is    entirely- 
dependent  upon  the  reliability  of  your  car. 
Then,   as  at  no  other  time,  is  a  capacity  for 
steady  service  under  all  conditions  of  such 
paramount   importance. 
The  production  of  a  car  of  absolute  dependability  has 
ever  been  the  primal  object  of  the  Rambler  factory,  and 
the  thousands  of  these  cars  now  in  constant  service 
are  ample  proof  of  successful  efforts. 

Built  in  seven  models,  $1,200  to  $3,000 

Main  Office   and   Factory,    Kenosha,  Wis, 

Branches: 

Chicago,  302-304  Wabash  Ave.  Milwaukee,  457-459  Broadway 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave.  Philadelphia,  242  N.  Broad  St. 

San  Francisco,  31  Sanchez  St. 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  St.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Thomas  B«  Jeffery  ®»  Company 


Model  15,  $2,500 


Send  10  cents 
In  silver  or 
stamps  for  a 
large  sample 
pouch  and 
booklet;  both 
will  be  a  de- 
light to  you. 


A  PERFECT  SMOKE 

Fragrant,  mild,  delicious — so  says  the 
connoisseur  of 

French's  Mixture 

A  wondi  rfu]  blend  of  Worth  Cairo- 
ilden  I-  it    »  ho  e   bicfa  natural 
i  mid  exquisite  fragrance  is  pe- 
culiar tn  the  Piedmonl  section 
it   i-*  Brown.      The  leaf  is  can  fully 

id  blended  by  expei  I 
being  thoroughly  ma)  ured  and  i 
by  sge     mellow  aa  a  rare  old  whiskey. 
Made   nearly   altngethei    by    hand   in 
i  he  old  1 1  ihioned  way.      Puresl  and 

highest  grade  sm»  >fcin      anu- 

factured.     Tins  i*  whal  makes  i1 

44  The    Aristocrat    of 

Smoking   Tobacco" 

Never  bltoi  the  tongue — it  \-  nn« 

nduii. Tutcd.    Nut  sold  by  dealers,  but 

direct  to  smokers,  in  perfect  condition 

>  HI  ETCH    TOBACCO  COMPART 

l>e|)t.  F.,  NtatoftvlUe,  N.  »  . 


INCOME  OF 


PER  ANNUM  OK  SUMS  OF  fjOO 
,  OR  MORE*.  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ORE  YEAR.         > 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


SECURED 


I 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


(Established  1W3> 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City. 


I  THE  National  News  Weekly  for 
Busy  Peopleancl  the Home.t'iean, 
orderly,  reliable,  Inspiring;  a  time 
and  iiKinev-saver.  On  trial  13 
wks.  lot;  1 1  yr.  Samples  free.  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


I  SELL  PATENTS 

CHARLES  A.  SCOTT,  703  Mutual  Life  Bldg. ,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


President,  are  known  or  conservatively  estimated  to 
be  worth  $1,000,000  or  more  each.  Their  aggregate 
fortunes  total  $342,000,000.  Half  a  dozen  others 
are  worth  somewhat  less  than  $1,000,000.  Not 
many  are  dependent  wholly  on  their  salaries.  In 
fact,  a  Senator  can  not  live  on  his  salary,  and,  unless 
he  has  about  $100,000,  must  supplement  it  by  work 
at  some  business  or  profession. 

The  sources  of  Senatorial  wealth  are  various. 
Some  was  inherited,  like  President  Roosevelt's,  and 
increased  or  preserved  by  prudence  and  industry. 
Some  was  obtained  by  marriage.  Mostly  it  was  the 
result  of  the  application  of  personal  ability  to  the 
development  of  natural  resources,  aided  by  the 
country's  general  prosperity. 

The  Senate's  wealth  is  largely  sectional — Northern 
and  Western  rather  than  Southern.  It  is  also  Re- 
publican rather  than  Democratic.  But  it  is  not  a 
partizan  product.  It  is  Northern  and  Republican, 
rather  than  Southern  and  Democratic,  simply  be- 
cause the  bulk  of  the  nation's  wealth  lies  north  of 
the  dividing  line,  and  the  North  sends  Republicans 
to  the  Senate  as  a  rule.  And  the  very  richest  man 
in  the  Senate,  whose  wealth  equals  or  exceeds  that 
of  all  his  colleagues  combined,  is  a  Western  Demo- 
crat, Senator  William  A.  Clark  of  Montana. 


An  Unwilling  Elijah. — John  Alexander  Dowie, 
of  Zion  City  fajirie,  advanced  some  startling  informa- 
tion at  a  recent  hearing  before  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Chicago.  "Are  you  Elijah  the  Re- 
storer?"  he  was  asked  b>  the  judge.  "I  have  always 
been,"  came  the  modest  reply.  In  response  to 
further  inquiries  regarding  his  identity  with  Elijah, 
the  prophet  confessed  that  at  first  he  had  been  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  the  fact,  but  had  later  acqui- 
esced. The  New  York  Times  repeated  the  story  in 
its  news  columns  the  following  day; 

' '  I  resented  the  revelation,  as  it  were,  and  for  years 
was  grieved  and  angry  if  any  one  suggested  that  I 
was  Elijah.  I  am  not  a  visionary  man.  The  first 
time  it  came  to  my  attention  was  in  Melbourne  or 
Sydney,  Australia,  while  at  the  head  of  a  Bible 
society. 

"One  night  I  was  asked  to  preach  a  sermon.  I 
went  to  supper  and  ordered  two  meals,  which  I  for- 
got to  eat.  I  had  been  thinking  over  my  subject, 
and  could  not  get  beyond  Elijah.  I  was  thinking  of 
his  remarkable  career,  and  my  supper  got  cold. 

"One  of  my  deacons  told  me  I  had  a  message  from 
God.  I  laughed  and  said,  'You  go  away  and  let  me 
alone.'  He  said,  'I  want  to  tell  you,  you  are  Elijah.' 
He  said  that  three  times  and  walked  away.  I  was 
much  distressed,  for  he  could  not  have  known  I  had 
been  thinking  of  Elijah  for  an  hour.  I  spoke,  and 
my  last  idea  was  that  I  was  Elijah.  But  as  God  is 
my  judge,  the  thought  that  I  was  the  second  embodi- 
ment never  entered  my  head. 

"After  the  sermon  one  member  said  to  me,  'I  feel 
like  saying  yovi  are  Elijah.'  I  said,  'I  am  not;  don't 
get  that  bee  in  my  bonnet.'  For  years  I  would  not 
think  of  it,  but  in  after-years  I  had  to  come  to  it. 
They  were  all  right.  The  first  open  revelation  ws 
that  night." 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

The  Nevada  Porter. — "They  have  an  ingenious 
colored  porter  traveling  on  the  Tonopah  Railroad," 
remarked  Chaunccy  L.  Canfield,  who  is  just  back 
from  a  trip  to  the  Nevada  mining-camps.  "There's 
a  train  over  there  that  gets  to  Goldfield  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  if  you  own  several  million  shares 
of  mining  stock  and  arc  known  in  the  camp  as  a 
multimillionaire  mining  operator  and  tip  the  colored 
porter  with  reckless  abandon  he  will  allow  you  to 
sleep  until  8  o'clock.  Otherwise  he  is  liable  to  rouse 
you  out  of  your  berth  at  5  o'clock. 

"There  was  a  passenger  on  the  train  the  other 
morning  who  had  crossed  the  porter's  palm  with  a 
paltry  silver  dollar,  and  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
this  porter  was  pulling  the  curtains  off  that  passen- 
ger's berth  and  notifying  him  that  it  was  time  to 
arise. 

"'It's  one  of  the  rules  of  the  company,'  said  the 
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Life  Insurance 
is  Freedom 

From  Present  Anxiety  and  Future  Worry 

The  Prudential 

Policy  Provides  Family  Independence  for 

the  future. 
Funds  for  Education  of  Children. 
Freedom  in  use  of   present  Income  and 

Capital. 
Cash  for   later   needs,  and   many   other 

advantages. 

You  Want  the  Best  in  Life  Insurance 
The  Prudential  Has  the  Best  for  You 

Write  now,  tell  us  how  much  you  can  afford  to  in- 
vest every  year  in  Life  Insurance,  how  much  insur- 
ance you  would  like  to  obtain,  and  your  age,  and  we 
will  help  you  to  a  decision  to  your  advantage. 
Address  Dept.    jj 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

John  F.  Dryden ,  Prest.    Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Stomach   Comfort 

can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedicated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

Foi*   IOc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.Ditman,   41  Asior House, N.Y. 


porter,  'that  passengers  rrrost  get  up  when  the  train 
arrives,  and  go  uptown.' 

"The  passenger  calmly  reached  under  his  pillow 
and  drew  forth  a  revolver  that  looked  ao  big  as  a 
13-inch  gun  on  a  battle-ship. 

"'Now  you  get  out  of  here  quick,'  he  said  to  the 
porter,  poking  the  weapon  in  the  face  of  the  colored 
attendant. 

'"I  begs  your  pardon,'  said  the  colored  porter, 
'but  there  is  occasions  when  this  rule  can  be  broken, 
and  I  thinks  this  is  one  of  them.'  " — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


The  More  the  Merrier. — Crafty  Milliner — 
"Really,  Miss  Passay,  the  white  feather  on  your  hat 
makes  you  look  at  least  five  years  younger." 

Miss  Passay —  "Well,  you  may — er — put  a  couple 
more  white  feathers  on  it." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Paradoxical. —  Suburban  Patient — "  Doctor, 
I  am  sorry  you  have  had  to  come  so  far  from  your  reg- 
ular practise." 

Doctor — "Oh,  it's  all  right.  I  have  another  pa- 
tient in  the  neighborhood,  so  I  can  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone." — Judge. 


L,'Envoi.* 

(For  any  ten-cent  magazine.) 

When  Earth's  last  scandal  is  printed  and  the  forme 
are  battered  and  pied, 

When  the  newest  muck-heap  has  crumbled  and  the 
oldest  raker  has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie  down 
for  an  aeon  or  two, 

Till  Saint  Teddy,  the  Master  Critic,  shall  find  us  some- 
thing  to  do. 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy:  they  shall 

sit  on  a  cloud  and  rail 
At  the  swing  of  the  stars  in  their  courses  and  the  curve 

of  a  comet's  tail — 
Thomas  and  David  and  Upton,  Sammie  and  Ida  and 

Ray, 
They  shall  censure  and  kick  and  cavil,  and  never  be 

tired  a  day. 

And  only  Saint  Teddy  shall  praise  us  and  only  Saint 

Teddy  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  kick  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  kick 

for  fame, 
But  just  for  the  joy  of  the  kicking;  and  each  shall  be 

perfectly  free 
To  change  and  arrange  Creation  as  he  thinks  that  it 

ought  to  be.  — Puck. 


*  With  the  usual  regrets. 


When  you  pay 
fc 


a  retailer 


ioc.   tor   a   cigar,    wnere 
does  the  ioc.  go? 

The  retailer  keeps  a  few  cents  of  it  for 
his  profit,  the  jobber  a  few  cents  for  his, 
and    only    half    of    that    ioc. 
actually    reaches    the    manu- 
facturer   to   pay    for    the    to- 
bacco and  the  making  of  the 


Does  the  jobber  or  the  re- 
tailer add  one  iota  of  value  to 
that  cigar?  No;  on  the  con- 
trary the  cigar  is  a  little  the 
worse  for  having  passed 
through  the  extra  hands — it 
has  had  more  opportuni  ty 
to  dry  out,  lose  its  aroma, 
and  to  absorb  foreign  odors. 
So,  then,  when  you  buy  cigars 
of  a  retailer  YOU  REALLY 
PAY  HIM  FOR  DEPRE- 
CIATING THE  QUALITY 
OF  THE  CIGARS. 

When  you  buy  cigars  from 
me  you  not  only  save  all 
jobbers'   and  dealers'   profits, 


mm 


Wm 
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SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


Ground  for  Suspicion. — An  Emporia  woman 
brought  suit  in  the  District  Court  to-day  for  a  divorce 
from  her  husband  because  she  found  a  canceled  check 
in  his  check-book  for  two  dollars  for  ribbons  for  his 
typewriter. — Emporia  Gazette. 


A  Receipt  for  His  Brain. — An  Ohio  politician 
enjoys  telling  of  a  political  discussion  he  once  over- 
heard in  a  country  grocery  store. 

In  some  way  the  argument,  quite  a  heated  one,  de- 
generated into  a  dispute  in  which  one  side  took  the 
position  that  the  others  were  crazy  to  entertain  such 
political  tenets  as  theirs. 

At  this  point  a  solemn-looking  individual,  who  up 
to  this  time  had  held  his  peace,  suddenly  interjected: 

"Gents,  I  want  to  say  that  I'm  the  only  sane  man 
here  that  has  the  papers  to  prove  it ! " 

The  crowd  gazed  upon  him  in  astonishment. 

"It  is  true,  gents,"  continued  the  solemn-looking 
individual,  as  he  drew  forth  a  document  from  the  re- 
cesses of  his  coat,  "here's  my  discharge  from  the  State 
Insane  Asylum! " — Harper's  Weekly. 


Just  as  Good.' — Customer— "Give  me  two  yards 
of  honesty,  please." 

Clerk — "Very  sorry,  madam,  we  are  just  out  of 
honesty;  but  I  can  show  you  candor,  which  looks  just 
like  it,  and  is  less  expensive." — American  Spectator. 


getting  your  cigars'  at  half 
retailers'  price,  but  you  get 
your  cigars  straight  from  my 
packing  room  from  a  tobacco 
atmosphere,  in  unbroken,  un- 
contaminated  packages.  So 
there  are  advantages  of  qual- 
ity as  well  as  of  price  in  my 
way  of  selling  cigars.  Here 
is  my  offer  that  proves  : 

MY  OFFER  IS:— I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one 
hundred  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  the  Literary  Di- 
gest, express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  ex- 
pense if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them ; 
if  he  is  pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $5.00,  within 
ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear 
Havana  of  good  quality — not  only  clear, 
but  long,  clean,  Havana — no  shorts  or 
cuttings  are  used.  They  are  hand-made 
by  the  best  of  workmen.  The  making 
has  much  to  do  with  the  smoking  quali- 
ties of  a  cigar.  The  wrappers  are  genuine 
Sumatra. 

Enclose  business  card  or  give  personal 
references,  and  state  whether  mild,  medium, 
or  strong  cigars  are  wanted. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street,         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TRAVELER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Tells  you  all  about  foreign  shopping,  hotels,  tips, 
usages,  etiquette,  and  other  details  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  12mo,  cloth.  SI. 00  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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A  Boy's 
Bre&Hf&st 


is  more  important  than  a  Boy's 
Books.  One  helps  to  build  the 
body — without  which  there  can 
be  no  mind.  The  boy  thinks 
with  the  gray  matter  of  his  brain. 

This  gray  matter  is  built  out  of  the 
phosphorus  in  the  food  he  eats. 

The     outer     coats     of    the    whole 

wheat    berry    are    rich    in    the     phosphates, 

which   are  discarded  in   the   making  of  white   flour. 

In  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  you  get  all  the  rich,  flesh- 
forming,   muscle- making    elements    stored    in  the  outer    coats 
of  the  wheat    berry  made  digestible  by  the  shredding   process. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  the  purest,  cleanest  food  made  on  this  continent; 
contains  more  nutriment  than  meat,  is  more  easily  digested,  is  more 
economical,  and  hence  is  an  ideal  summer  food.  No  "secret  process"; 
our   plant   is   open   to   the   world;    over    100,000   visitors   last   year. 

The  Biscuit  (warmed  in  oven)  is  delicious  for  breakfast  with  hot  or  cold  milk  or 
cream  or  for  any  meal  in  combination  with  fruits,  creamed  vegetables  or  meats. 
TRISCUIT  is  the  shredded  wheat  wafer,  used  as  a  Toast  with  butter,  for  picnics, 
excursions,  for  light  lunches  on  land  or  on  sea.      Our  Cook  Book  is   sent  FREE. 


NATURAL 
NIAGARA 
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IM 
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1st — "  The  Infant  in  the  Nurse's  Arms." 

That  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  is  the  best 
milk-food  for  the  baby  is  proved  by  thous- 
ands of  healthy  infants  everywhere.  It  is 
pure,  rich  milk,  so  modified  and  enriched 
with  the  extract  of  selected  malted  grains 
as  to  be  easily  digested  by  the  weakest 
stomach.  Ready  at  a  moment's  notice  by 
simply  stirring  in  water.  No  additional 
milk  or  cooking  is  required. 

Very  sustaining  for  nursing  mothers.  A 
healthful,  invigorating  food  drink  for 
everybody,  from  infancy  to  old  aga.  A 
glassful  taken  hot  before  retiring  induces 
restful  sleep. 

A  sample,  vest  pocket  lunch  case,  also 
booklet,  giving  many  valuable  recipes,  sent 
free,  if  mentioned.    At  all  druggists. 

ASK  FOR  HORLICK'S  j  others 
are  imitations. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co., 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

London,  Montreal, 

England.  Canada. 


A  Valuable  New  Medical  Book 

PSYCHIC     TREATMENT     OF     NERV- 
OUS DISORDERS,  by  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois,TJni- 
vereltj  of  Berne;  translated  by  Smith  Elv  JellilTe, 
M  I).,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 

"  I  know  <>f  no  single  book  so  well  adapted  for  the 
physician    who    would    seek    to  know    tin-   practical 

applications  anil  methods  "I  psychology  as  thai  ol 
Du  Boia."—  Prof,  E.  lileulen,  of  Zurich,  in  the  Munchner 
Medizim  clu    Wochentchrift. 

&,  cloth, 471  pages,  13.00 net;  by  mall  $3.15.    FUNK 
A  WAGNALLS  <  OMPANT,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  PLAY  GOLF  OR  TENNIS    OR 

BASE-BALL    OR    IF    YOU    DRIVE  AN 

AUTO  OR  A  HORSE  OR  IF  YOU  BOAT- 

A  CHICLET  KEEPS  THE  MIND  ON  THE 

GAME -AND  DRIVES  THIRST  AWAY. 

At  all  the  better  kind  of  stores  and  at 

good  Hotels,   ec.   the  ounce  or  in   5c, 

10C.  and  25c.   Packets.     A  10c.  packet 

by   mail   on  receipt    of    price    if    your 

neighborhood  store  don't  sell  Chiclets. 

FRANK   H.  FLEER  &   CO.,  Inc. 

Toronto,  Canada  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  n  el  y 

thing  111  and  abou!  the 

house.      Hundreds  of 

useful  receipts.    12mo, 

FUNK  <&,  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK,     cloth,  76cts. 


The  Expert  Gleaner 


FORTUNES    MADE 


and  musical  compositions.  We 
write  music  and  publish.  Address 
Pioneer  Music  Pub.  Co.,  (Inc.) 
843  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago.  Ill 


Identified. —  "This,"  remarked  Mr.  Softe,  "is 
my  photograph  with  my  two  French  poodles.  You 
recognize  me,  eh?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Miss  Caine.  "You  are  the  one 
with  the  hat  on,  are  you  not?" — Cassel's  Journal. 


Propitious. — An  English  daily  had  the  following 
advertisement:  "Wanted — A  gentleman  to  under- 
take the  sale  of  a  patent  medicine.  The  advertiser 
guarantees  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  undertaker." 
— Christian  Register. 


Just  as  Good. — A  British  army  order  advises  that, 
where  possible,  mules  should  be  used  to  draw  ma- 
chine guns.  "When,  however,"  says  the  order,  "a 
mule  is  not  available,  any  intelligent  noncommis- 
sioned officer  will  do  instead." — Rain's  Horn. 


A  Boudoir  Confidence. —  "But  why  have  you 
broken  your  engagement? " 

"Well,  I  simply  couldn't  marry  a  man  with  a 
broken  nose." 

"Ah,  I  wonder  how  he  got  his  nose  broken,  poor 
fellow!" 

"Oh,  I  struck  him  accidentally  with  my  brassie 
when  he  was  teaching  me  golf." — The  Bystander. 


The  Bill-boards. 

(Affectionately   dedicated   to   the    paint-smeared   land- 
scape of  New  Jersey  as  seen  from  passing  trains.) 

En  route  from  giddy  Gotham  town  to  Slumberville, 

Pee-aye, 
I  watched  the  lovely  prospect  gliding  noislessly  away. 
The  grass  was  green  as  emerald,  the  trees  were  leafing 

out — 
Hark!     Barter's  Little  Shiver  Chills  assail  me  with 

a  shout. 
A  wheat-field's  pleasant  countenance  of  Dopa-Dola 

screamed, 
While    See    That    Chump?   and    No-you-don't    from 

many  a  hummock  gleamed. 
Then    Snitcher's    old    Pasteuria  (the    kind    you've 

always  fought) 
Stood  side-by-each  with  Mormon  Oats  and  clamored 

to  be  bought. 

His  Pastor's  Choice,  Toad-in-your-neck  and  Furrow's 

Dustless  Beans 
Chimed  in  with  Candy  Casket-ettes  to  woo  my  mea- 
ger means. 
Then  Dromedary  Consomme'   (just  add  hot  air  and 

nerve) 
With  Fingeritall's  Two-Dollar  Botch  came  flashing 

'round  the  curve, 
U-stola  Cooky,  Tough  on  Flats  (don't  die  in  rented 

house) 
Lined    up  with    Garlick's  Salted   Bilk  with    monster 

cows  a-browse. 
Strawberry's  Racial    Dope  was  there  with  Stench's 

Handshake  Kills, 
While  Glennon's  Balkan  Chowder  howled  from  all  the 

hidden  hills.  —Puck. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention. —  "Ma,"  said  a  news- 
paper man's  son,  "I  know  why  editors  call  themselves 
'we.'" 

"Why?" 

"So's  the  man  that  doesn't  like  the  article  will 
think  there  are  too  many  people  for  him  to  tackle." — 
Sacred  Heart  Review. 


SONG    POEMS 
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Force  of  Habit. — "Pat"  is  sexton  of  a  Buffalo 
church,  and  before  holding  his  present  position  he  was 
a  street-car  conductor.  His  sallies  of  wit  are  discussed 
and  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  congregation. 

"Pat"  presented  the  collection  box  to  a  "pillar  of 
the  church"  one  evening,  and  in  fishing  out  some 
change  from  his  vest  pocket,  where  he  had  slipi  - 
for  convenience,  the  man  brought  to  light  two  cigars. 
"Pat"  leaned  over  him  and  in  the  most  solemn  of 
tones  said:  "Smokin'  in  the  three  rear  seats  only." — 
Lippincott's  Magasina. 
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N.il  .IuhI  What  H«>  Meant. — At  a  wedding-feast 
recently  the  bridegroom  was  called  upon,  as  usual,  to 
respond  to  the  given  toast,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  previously  pleaded  to  be  excused.  Blushing  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair,  he  rose  to  his  feet.  He  intended 
to  imply  that  he  was  unprepared  for  speechmaking, 
but  he  unfortunately  placed  his  hand  upon  his  bride's 
shoulder,  and  looked  down  at  her  as  he  stammered 
out  his  opening  and  concluding  words: 

"This — er — thing  has  been  forced  upon  me." — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Would  Help  Some. 

On  the  first  of  the  month  I'm  reminded 

Of  civic  and  personal  ills; 
I  wish  they  would  print  the  significant  hint, 

On  each  letter-box  "Post  no  Bills!" 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


Love. 

A  little  boy,  a  little  bow, 

Shooting  a  very  little  shaft — 
'Tis  they  that  make  the  gray  old  world 
Go  round,  and  broke  and  daft. 

— Puck. 


Killed  Out- — Proud  Beauty — "But  I  can't 
marry  that  man,  mamma!     I  don't  love  him! " 

Prudent  Mamma — "That  is  merely  a  technical 
objection,  Patricia,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  match  so  desirable  from  every  point 
of  view." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Too  Truthful. — Norman  Hapgood,  the  journalist 
and  essayist,  was  discussing  American  newspapers. 
"It  is  not  enough  that  our  papers  shall  tell  the  .  x>  " 
he  said.  "Truth- telling  in  itself  is  not  particularly 
wise  nor  praiseworthy.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  the 
reverse. 

"Thus  a  young  man  called  on  a  young  lady  one 
spring  morning  very  early.  He  had  his  big  automo- 
bile along.  He  wanted  to  give  the  young  lady  a  morn- 
ing spin  through  the  country. 

"A  little  girl,  the  young  lady's  niece,  answered  the 
bell. 

'  'Is  your  auntie  in? '  said  the  young  man. 

"'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  little  girl. 

1 '  'That's  good.     Where  is  she? '  he  went  on. 

"  'She's  up  stairs,'  said  the  little  girl,  'in  her  nightey 
looking  over  the  balustrade.'  " — Buffalo  Enquirer. 


Not  in  Mourning. — A  New  York  man  was  talking 
about  Opie  Read,  the  brilliant  author  and  journalist. 

"Read,  you  know,"  he  said,  "founded  the  Arkan- 
sas Traveler.  He  edited  that  excellent  paper  for  ten 
years  or  more,  and  made  a  great  success  of  it. 

"They  say  that  in  the  spring  of  1885  a  reporter  for 
the  Traveler  died.  He  was  a  fine  young  chap.  A  vis- 
itor to  the  office,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  found  the 
editor  and  his  staff  talking  about  his  loss  disconso- 
lately. 

"It  has  been  a  sad  loss,  friends,'  the  visitor  said. 
'A  sad  loss  indeed.'  He  sighed  and  looked  about  the 
room.  'And  I  am  pleased  to  see,'  he  went  on,  'that 
-you  commemorate  the  melancholy  event  by  hanging 
up  crape.' 

"Opie  Read  frowned. 

'Crape?'  he  said.     'Where  do  you  see  any  crape? ' 
'Over  there,'  said  the  visitor,  pointing. 
'  'Crape  be  durned,'  said  Read.      'That  isn't  crape. 
It's  the  office  towel.'  " — Exchange. 


Illustrating  the  Difference. — "What's  the  dif- 
ference between  vision  and  sight? ' ' 

"See  those  two  girls  across  the  street?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  the  pretty  one  I  would  call  a  vision  of  loveli- 
ness, but  the  other  one — she's  a  sight." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


"Madam,  I    must    request 
remarked  the  polite  theater 


The  Easier  Course 

you  to  remove  your  hat 
usher. 

The  lady  smiled  grimly. 

"Does  my  hat  annoy  the  little  man  behind  me? " 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Then  you'll  find  it  much  easier  to  remove  him 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


KRELL  ALTO-GRAND 

IF  we  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  Continental  Days — the  days  of  the  stripling 
*  Nation's  fight  for  life — we  would  have  less  public  graft  and  private  greed. 
Let's  have  more  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee," 
"  Dixie,"  and  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  for  ourselves,  the  rising  generation  and  the 
alien  who  calls  America  home.  Patriotic  airs  played  on  the  Krell  Auto-Grand 
Piano  will  quicken  the  pulse  and  stir  the  emotions  of  all  who  love  and  have 
the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart. 

Two  Ways  Are  Better  Than  One 

A  matchless  instrument  of  superb  tone  quality,  which  may  be  played  by 
hand  in  the  usual  way  or  instantly  transformed  by  the  simple  turn  of  a  lever 
into  a  player  of  highest  rank.  Master  musician  and  novice  alike  charm 
from  its  keys  the  same  brilliant  melody.  No  other  player-piano  embraces 
so  many  points  of  exclusive  merit,  all  covered  by  patents. 
Individual    pneumatics     insure    magical    re-  ,  * 

adjustment.      Lead    tubing   does   not   wear        /~_    , 
out — rubber    will.      Finish    unsurpassed   in 
richness. 

m 

A  five  year  guarantee  Is  given.    Liberal 
terms  and  our  new  Catalog  0  sent  Free 


THE  AUTO-GRAND  PIANO  CO. 

New  Castle,  Ind. 


We  offer 
original  plans 
for    rtcreased 
profits  to 
dealers,  who 
are  invited 
to  write 


You  Are  Seeking  To 
Know  The  Truth 

You  have  long  sought  and  earnestly  de- 
sired in  some  simple  form  the  great  bequest 
left  to  you  by  an  all-knowing  and  all-loving 
Creator,  as  expressed  in  the  vital  relationship, 
perfectly  manifested  and  realized  in  the  life, 
personal  religion,  and  eternal  oneness  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  Our  Heavenly  Father.  It  is 
the  highest  glory  of  our  humanity  that  we 
can  share  and  follow  His  experience. 

You  may  receive  this  clear  and  helpful 
exposition  of  truth  for  10  cents  by  addressing 

H.  SARGENT   PALMER 

P.O.  Box  2882  BOSTON,  MASS. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


A  Saie,  Strong     /j^  q/ 
Company,  paying  *~\  /rj 

As  evidence  that  this  is  in  -^^^r 
every  particular  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  conservative  Savings  Institutions  in 
the  country,  we  would  like  to  send  you  our 
thirteen  years'  record,  together  with  a  long 
list  of  voluntary  testimonials  from  patrons 
in  all  walks  of  life,  some, 
without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 
Assets.  8S1. 750,000. 

Established  13  years. 

Ranking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  f  roni  day  received  to 

day  withdrawn.  Letters  of  inquiry 

solicited  and  promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Kid?.,  Broadway,        Hen   York 


THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  <»VVR,S 


E  .\  N  A 

The  great  masters  and  their  methods  are  realistically 
pictured  in  "  Your  Loving  Nell."  The  book  is  a  series 
of  letters  depicting  the  experiences  of  an  American 
woman,  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
12mo,  cloth,  231  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  &  'Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  London. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  Ati 

'•  The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson.     90c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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A  Money 

Making  Business 

for  Women 

Young  women  should 
be  independent.  They 
should  neither  be  tied  to 
the  hard  work  and  long 
hours  of  office,  store  or 
factory.  Neither  should 
they  be  compelled  to 
marry  for  a  home  and 
support. 

Hundreds  of  free,  in- 
telligent, self-respecting 
women,  young  and  of 
middle  age,  are  to-day 
all  over  this  country, 
making  independent  and 
well-paid  livelihoods 
selling  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

These  women  work 
for  themselves.  They 
make  their  own  hours. 
They  direct  their  own 
movements.  They  rest 
when  they  need  it.  They 
work  when  fitted  for  it. 
No  one  says  "come"  or 
"go"  to  them. 

Their  earnings  in 
commissions,  rebates  and 
prizes  commonly  run  up 
to  $1200  a  year. 

Write  if  you  want  in- 
dependence. 

Thi  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3982-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


What  Is  Dans' Tip-Top? 


5^    TO  PROVK  thatDaua'  "Tip-ton' 
ia  the  ht'Ht  and  simplest  device  for 
making    IOO    «  oplcw    from    pen- 
Written  and  SO  Coplel  from  typo- 
written    origlnui,  wo  will  ship 
complete     duplicator,  cap    aize, 
without     deposit,     on    I  en 
Hi   duys'  trial. 
Price  $7.60 1:  91  trade  BJC  nQf 
discount  «/  ss'a   v  r  99  MCI 
Tin;     1  ki.ix  \.  DAtffi  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
IHui-  IIiiIKIIiik,    I  11  Johu  St.,   Ve«     iiirl.  City 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  t>ookn  for  1  tremor*  naiUd  00  receipt  of  6ets.  alan 

R.S.  A  A.  B.LACEY,  Washington, D.C.       Estab.  1869 
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Vigilant  Fido. — In  the  barber-shop  the  scissors 
clicked  merrily  away,  and  the  barber's  ring  lay  on  the 
floor  close  beside  the  chair,  looking  up  intently  all  the 
time  at  l  he  occupant  who  was  having  his  hair  cut. 

"Nice  dog,  that,"  said  the  customer. 

"He  is,  sir,"  said  the  barber. 

' '  He  seems  very  fond  of  watching  you  cut  hair.' 

"It  ain't  that,  sir,"  explained  the  barber,  smiling 
"Sometimes  I  make  a  mistake  and  take  a  little  piece 
off  a  customer's  ear! " — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Over  the  Phone.— "Hello— Hello!  Is  that  Mr. 
Richdad?  This  is  Cholly  Sappie  speaking.  I  called 
you  up  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  last  night  I — er — I 
placed  an  engagement  ring  on  your  daughter's  finger, 
and — ' ' 

"Ring  off ! " — Cleveland  Leader. 


Foraker. 

No  helping  brother  at  his  side — 
Not  one  on  whom  he  had  relied. 

Alone  he  towered  in  conscious  might. 
His  comrades  all  had  taken  flight; 
They  heeded  not  his  lonely  plight. 

Alone  amid  his  jeering  foes 

He  stood  and  struck  a  conscious  pose — 

Tho  what  he  stood  for  no  one  knows. 

— Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 


Pointed. — Miss  Cutting — "I  saw  you  in  the  car 

on  your  way  from  the  office  last  night." 
Mr.  Hogg — "Strange,  I  didn't  see  you." 
Miss  Cutting — "Not  at  all.     I  was  standing  just 

in  front  of  where  you  were  sitting." — Philadelphia 

Press. 


He  Walked  Home- — "You  say  your  husband 
went  out  to  the  race-track  looking  for  good  things? " 

"Yes,"  answered  young  Mrs.  Torkins. 

"Were  there  any  there?  " 

"Yes;  Charley  was  one  of  them." — Washington 
Star. 


An  Excellent  Juror. — The  judge  had  his  pa- 
tience sorely  tried  by  lawyers  who  wished  to  talk  and 
by  men  who  wished  to  evade  jury  service. 

' '  Shudge ! ' '  cried  the  German 

' '  What  is  it?  "  remanded  the  judge. 

"I  t'ink  I  like  to  go  home  to  my  wife,"  said  the 
German. 

"You  can't,"  retorted  the  judge.     "Sit  down." 

"But,  shudge,"  persisted  the  German,  "I  don't 
t'ink  I  make  a  good  shuror." 

"You're  the  best  in  the  box,"  said  the  judge, 
down." 

' '  What  box  ? ' '  said  the  German 

"Jury  box,"  said  the  judge. 

"But,    shudge,"    persisted   the   little  German 
don't  speak  good  English." 

"You  don't  have  to  speak  any  at  all,"  said  the 
judge.      "Sit  down." 

The  little  German  pointed  at  the  lawyers  to  make 
his  last  desperate  plea. 

"Shudge,"  he  said,  "I  don't  make  noddings  of  what 
these  fellers  say." 

It  was  the  judge's  chance  to  get  even  for  many  an- 
noyances. 

"Neither  can  any  one  else,"  he  said.  "Sit  down." 
— Green  Bag. 


'Sit 


"I 


Taking  Fuel  Along.— Patrick  and  Michael  were 
crossing  the  ocean  on  their  way  to  America.  All 
went  well  the  first  half  of  the  voyage.  One  day,  how- 
ever, "Pat"  became  ill  and  died.  The  usual  prepara- 
tions for  burial  at  sea  were  made,  and  in  place  of 
leaden  weights,  which  had  been  lost,  chunks  of  coal 
were  substituted.  The  remains  were  finally  ready 
for  the  last  sad  rites,  and  long1  and  earnestly  did 
"Mike"  look  at  his  friend.  Finally  he  blurted  out 
sorrowfully: 

"Well,  'Pat,'  Oi  always  knew  ye  were  goin'  there, 
but  Oi'm  domed  if  Oi  thought  they'd  make  yer  bring 
yer  own  coal." — Magazine  of  Fun. 
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N  COFFEE  DOES  NOT  AGREE  MTH  YOU? 
YOU  HAVE  TIRED  OF  ALL  CEREAL  Sl'BSTTTUTF.S 
THEN  DRINK 


/  COCOA. 


ABSOLUTELY  A  FOE  TO  NERVOUSNESS. 
STRENGTHENING!  HEALTHFUL!  INVIGORATING! 

^Ly&if  COCOA  STANDS  IN  A  CLASS 
ALL  BY  ITSELF- 
IT  IS  NOT  ONLY  PERFECTLY  PURE.  BUT 
IS  MADE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BEANS,  MOST 
SKILFULLY  BLENDED., 

WE  HAVE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  USE  FOR 
THE  LOW  GRADE  BEANS  AND  THEY  ARE 
NOT  PERMITTED  IN  OUR  WORKS. 

THAT'S  WHY  YOU  APPRECIATE   THAT 
DELICIOUS.  RICH  FLAVOR  IN  ALL  OUR  GOODS 

ASK  VOIR  PHYSICIAN  FOR  HIS  OPINION. 

ASK  YOVR  GROCER  FOR  t^df*  COCOA. 
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IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  purchased  the  well-known 
weekly  periodical  Public  Opinion,  which  has  been  combined  with  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

Public  Opinion  was  founded  in  1886 — four  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  The  Lit- 
erary Digest — and  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide  and  well-deserved  popularity  We 
welcome  with  pleasure  the  thousands  of  readers  of  Public  Opinion  into  our  rap- 
idly growing  family.  May  we  not  venture  to  hope  that  this  pleasure  will  prove 
mutual,  and  that  it  may  continue  for  many  years? 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

New  York,  June  27,  1906. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


PROBLEMS   THAT  CONFRONT  SECRETARY 

ROOT. 

READERS  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been  im- 
pressed, in  recent  years,  with  the  growing  complexity  of 
our  relations  with  the  South  American  republics.  The  disposi- 
tion of  some  of  them  to  borrow  more  than  they  can  pay  and  the 
disposition  of  all  of  them 
to  trade  with  Europe  rather 
than  with  the  United  States 
have  created  a  situation 
whose  gravity  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that 
our  Government  has  com- 
missioned no  less  an  official 
than  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  represent  us  at  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  which 
will  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  July  25.  As  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  observes,  he 
is  called  upon  to  act  "as  a 
kind  of  apostle  of  American 
good-will  and  as  the  ad- 
vance agent  of  more  inti- 
mate commercial  relations 
between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres." 

The  elaborate  itinerary 
which  has  been  prepared 
for  his  journey  indicates  to 
the  press  that  the  Administration  aims  at  larger  results  than  could 
be  obtained  through  the  Congress  alone.  Says  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  in  this  connection  : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  existence  of  a  latent  hostility 
to  the  United  States,  begotten  of  a  mistaken  conception  of  our  at- 
titude, which  was  unpleasantly  evident  during  the  war  with  Spain. 
To  remove  this  is  the  chief  purpose  of  Mr.  Root's  tour. 

"It  might  be  supposed  that  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
our  southern  neighbors  at  Washington  should  have  long  ago  been 
assured  of  our  actual  feeling  toward  them  They  must  know  how 
absurd  it  is  to  suspect  this  country  of  land-grabbing  designs.     But 


JUST  BEFORE  THE  START. 

Secretary  Root  and  his  party  on  board  the  cruiser  Charleston,  on  July  4th,  just 
before  sailing  for  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


it  may  be  that  most  South  American  representatives  at  Washing- 
ton are  of  the  same  type  as  most  American  representatives  in 
South  America,  content  to  be  ornamental  rather  than  useful.  At 
least  little  is  heard  of  either  attempting  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing Hence  the  obvious  necessity  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
undertaking  that  neglected  task." 

Aside  from  this  cementing  of  Pan-American  friendship,  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  commercial  interests  is  apparently  the  thing 
most  desired  by  the  press  from  the  attendance  of  Secretary  Root 
at  the^Rio  de  Janeiro  conference.  In  The  Literary  Digest  of 
July  7  this  aspect  of  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  the  supremacy 
of  European  trade  over  ours  in  South  America  considered.  Com- 
menting upon  this  condition  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  concludes  : 

"With  these  facts  before  the  country,  .  .  .  the  outcome  of  the 
conference  at  Rio  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  at  the  capitals 
which  Mr.  Root  will  visit  during  his  South  American  tour  will 
have  a  place  of  first  importance  in  the  public  attention  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  The  expansions  of  American  exports  in  other 
directions  will  be  no  compensation  for  our  failure  in  this  field,  and 

—  until  the  American  public 

is  made  to  appreciate  the 
facts  we  shall  continue  to 
yield  the  commercial  pri- 
macy to  those  whom  we  so 
zealously  exclude  from  po- 
litical control  in  the  same 
regions." 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  no 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  in 
the  present  commercial  re- 
lations of  North  and  South 
America.  "If  we  have  not 
made  better  use  of  our  op- 
portunities," it  says,  "it  is 
because  American  energy 
and  enterprise  have  found 
a  more  profitable  field  in 
other  foreign  markets." 
And  the  Washington  Post 
concludes  similarly  that 
"  there  is  more  money  for 
this  generation  in  a  liberal, 
enlarged,  and  equitable  re- 
ciprocity treaty  with  Canada  than  there  is  in  all  the  trade  Secre- 
tary Root  will  come  across  during  his  present  cruise." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out  that  eleven  of  the  four- 
teen subjects  upon  the  roster  of  the  conference  are  mainly  com- 
mercial in  their  bearing.  The  three  remaining,  of  larger  political 
import,  are  reported  thus  : 

"A  resolution  affirming  the  adherence  of  the  American  repuu- 
lics  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
arising  between  them,  and  expressing  the  hopes  of  the  republics 
taking  part  in  the  conference  that  the  International  Conference  to 
be  convened  at  The  Hague  will  agree  upon  a  general  arbitration 
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convention  that  can  be  approved  and  put  in  operation  by  every 
country;     . 

"A  resolution  recommending  to  the  different  republics  the  ex- 
tension for  the  further  period  of  five  years  of  the  'Treaty  of  Arbi- 
tration for  Pecuniary  Claims'  agreed  upon  at  the  Mexican  Confer- 
ence between  the  different  republics  ; 

"  A  resolution  recommending  that  the  second  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  be  requested  to  consider  whether,  and  if  at  all,  to 
what  extent  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  public  debts  is 
admissible." 

This  last  paragraph,  based  upon  the  Calvo  doctrine,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Baltimore  News,  "holds  that  sovereignty  precludes 
any  intervention  of  foreign  Powers  for  the  enforcement  of  con- 
tracts between  a  State  and  private  parties,"  is  destined,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  papers,  to  cause  considerable  disagreement  at  the 
conference.  The  further  discussion  of  this  doctrine  in  The  News 
expresses  the  feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  press  : 

"While  the  adoption  of  the  Calvo  doctrine  into  international 
law  might  allow  some  swindling  governments  to  evade  just  and 
reasonable  obligations,  yet  it  would  have  wholesome  consequences 
in  checking  the  business  of  speculative  revolution  and  in  enhancing 
the  value  of  national  probity  as  an  asset.  The  facility  with  which 
money  can  be  raised  by  those  in  possession  of  the  government 
goes  far  to  explain  the  frequency  of  revolutionary  movements  in 
some  American  States,  as  it  tends  to  breed  patriots  of  the  kind 
that  thank  God  they  have  a  country  to  sell.  Then  when  the  debt- 
collecting  stage  arrives  the  United  States  is  drawn  into  the  affair, 
because  our  interests  will  not  tolerate  European  acquisition  of  an 
American  country.  The  fix  we  are  in  at  San  Domingo  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  the  process,  and  because  it  strikes  at  this  process 
the  Calvo  doctrine  probably  proposes  greater  relief  for  the  United 
States  than  for  any  other  country.  Secretary  Root's  South  Amer- 
ican tour  may  lead  to  a  definition  of  our  national  policy  in  this  im- 
portant matter." 

The  Providence  Journal  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has 
come  for  an  amicable  and  stronger  relationship  between  the're- 
publics  of  North  and  South  America,  and  concludes: 

"To  intermeddle  with  the  South  American  republics  is,  of 
course,  no  part  of  our  program.  Yet  we  are  the  dominant  Power 
in  the  New  World,  and  as  such  we  have  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  not  to  be  neglected.  There  has  been  much 
suspicion  of  our  motives,  and  for  this  reason  alone  the  presence  of 
so  able  a  diplomatist  as  Mr.  Root  should  have  a  good  effect  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro." 


THE   ENGLISH    RAILWAY   DISASTER. 

EDITORIAL  comment  of  the  American  newspapers  on  the 
appalling  disaster  to  the  Ocean  Express  at  Salisbury,  Eng- 
land, is  practically  divided  between  discussions  of  the  nature  and 
relative  frequency  of  accidents  under  the  English  and  under  the 
American  railway  systems,  and  moralizings  on  the  menace  to  life 
and  limb  that  lurks  in  our  growing  "  craze  for  speed."  The  Ocean 
Express  of  the  London  &  Southwestern,  carrying  transatlantic 
travelers  from  the  steamer  New  York,  at  Plymouth,  to  London, 
left  the  rails  at  the  beginning  of  a  curve  just  beyond  the  station  at 
Salisbury,  and  was  so  completely  wrecked  that  more  than  half  of 
its  forty-three  passengers  were  killed.  Most  of  these  were  Ameri- 
cans. The  exact  cause  of  the  accident  will  probably  not  be  known 
until  the  Board  of  Trade  has  investigated  and  made  its  report. 
But  nearly  all  accounts  at  present  agree  that  the  disaster  was  in 
part  at  least  due  to  excessive  speed.  According  to  some  des- 
patches the  train  passed  through  Salisbury  at  a  rate  of  seventy- 
five  miles  an  hour.  This  racing  against  time  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  competition  between  two  rival  lines,  the  Great  Western 
and  the  London  &  Southwestern ;  but  according  to  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  another  inducement  to 
speeding  is  the  practise  of  American  passengers  to  collect  money 
to  reward  the  engineer  if  he  makes  a  quick  run.  This  deplorable 
accident,  remarks  the  New  York  American,  will  be  seized  upon 
by  apologists  for  American  railroad  methods  as  evidence  that  the 
English  roads  are  becoming  quite  as  careless  of  human  life  as  our 
own  ;  but  it  adds  : 

"  Yet,  horrifying  as  this  disaster  is,  it  can  scarcely  cliange  the 
significance  of  the  official  figures  which  show  that  in  1904,  on  our 
railroads,  10,046  persons  were  killed  and  84,135  were  injured. 
Our  statistical  year  does  not  run  current  with  that  in  vogue  in 
England  or  Continental  countries,  but  in  the  period  most  nearly  cor- 
responding to  that  for  which  the  foregoing  figures  are  given  six 
passengers  were  killed  in  England  and  twenty-five  in  Germany." 

The  Engineer  (London)  recently  pointed  out  that  almost  all  seri- 
ous disasters  on  English  railroads  are  due  to  derailments.  The 
absence  of  grade-crossings,  the  prohibition  of  all  trespassing  on 
the  tracks,  and  the  universal  use  of  the  block  system  in  England, 
it  is  said,  explain  the  scarcity  of  accidents  of  another  type.  But 
in  the  matter  of  rolling-stock,  asserts  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"  the  British  inferiority  is  marked."     We  read  further: 

"As  the  immensely  heavy  and  powerful  locomotives  employed 
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on  the  long-distance  trains  are  not  equipped 
with  bogie  trucks,  their  extreme  rigidity  is  a 
constant  source  of  danger,  while  the  pas- 
senger coaches  are  so  light  that  no  one  not 
to  the  manner  born  can  have  ridden  in  them 
at  the  higher  rates  of  speed  without  won- 
dering how  they  managed  to  keep  the  rails, 
for  they  sway  from  side  to  side  in  a  way  that 
to  the  unaccustomed  is  distinctly  alarming. 
It  feels  as  tho  they  might  at  any  moment 
leave  the  track  and  this  was  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced by  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Salisbury  disaster." 

The  New  York  Evening  J'ost  quotes  Rep- 
resentative Mann's  argument  that,  when  re- 
duced to  the  proper  terms,  the  English  record 
is  not  so  much  superior  to  our  own  as  most 
people  think.     It  says: 

"  Representative  Mann,  of  Illinois,  has  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  injustice  of 
making  any  such  comparisons  except  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  He  has  also  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  of  all  the  thousands  sacri- 
ficed in  the  United  States  in  1903-4,  only  262 
were  killed  and  4,978  injured  by  collisions  and 
derailments.  The  great  bulk  of  the  loco- 
motive's victims  are,  therefore,  those  unfor- 
tunates who  insist  on  walking  or  crossing  the  tracks,  stealing  rides, 
andjumpingfrom  moving  trains,  or  are  faithful  employees  reckless- 
ly sacrificed  by  incompetent  officials  or  by  the  criminal  carelessness 
of  the  corporations.  Mr.  Mann  further  pointed  out  that  there 
were  1,158  persons  killed  in  England  in  1904,  altho  the  railway 
mileage  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  but  one-tenth  of  that  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  English  injured  for  the  same  period, 
18,802,  are  compared  with  the  84,155  injured  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  killed  and  injured  in  Great  Brit- 
ain was  greater  per  mile  in  that  year  than  in  this  country.  Turn- 
ing to  accidents  to  passengers  only,  Mr.  Mann  showed  that  in 
New  England,  with  not  much  more  than  one-third  the  mileage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  passengers  killed  were  8  and  the  injured 
210,  while  in  Great  Britain  the  corresponding  figures  were  115  and 
2,269.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  the  railway  length  is  23,022  miles,  near  enough  to  the 
English  total  to  make  a  close  comparison  possible.  The  killed  and 
injured  here  were,  respectively,  113  and  2,173.  Taking  two  other 
groups,  one  comprising  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  with  24,957 
railroad  miles;  the  other,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  parts  of  Mis- 
souri, North  and  South  Dakota,  with  double  England's  mileage, 
the  comparison  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  American  lines." 

Mileage,  however,  the  Springfield  Republican  points  out,  is  "  a 
wholly  unfair  basis  of  comparison."     It  adds : 

"The  number  of  passengers  carried  is  the  truer  basis,  and  here 
the  comparison  is  altogether  against  the  United  States;  for  the 
British  railways,  with  a  mileage  only  about  one-eighth  of  our  own, 
annually  carry  something  like  60  per  cent,  more  passengers  than 
do  the  American  railways.  This  again  is  not  wholly  fair,  since 
the  average  passenger  journey  in  Great  Britain  must  be  much 
shorter  than  in  the  United  States.  Passenger-mileage  statistics 
are  lacking  for  Great  Britain,  but  it  may  probably  be  said  that  the 
passenger  mileage,  or  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile,  is 
about  the  same  in  both  countries." 

The  Cleveland  Leader  chooses  yet  another  basis  of  comparison  : 

"All  things  considered,  the  difference  between  American  and 
British  railroads  is  not  more  favorable  to  the  smaller  country,  in 
regard  to  accidents,  than  it  ought  to  be.  .  .  .  British  railroads 
earn  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  vast  American  railroad 
system.  Their  net  earnings  are  nearly  one-third  as  large  as  those 
of  the  tenfold  greater  American  system.  For  every  mile  of  road 
operated  the  gross  earnings  are  more  than  two  and  one-half  times 
as  great  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  net  earnings  are  over  three 
times  the  American  figures. 

"British  railways  should  be  models  in  construction,  safety  of 
operation,  and  freedom  from  defects  of  all  kinds." 

The   Philadelphia  North  American  remarks  that  in  England 


MR.    LEWIS    EMERY,  JR  , 

Fusion  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  organization  Republican 
papers  of  that  State  are  horrified  at  his  accep- 
tance of  Democratic  indorsement. 


wrecks  are  so  rare  as  to  be  notable,  and  sug- 
gests that  we  emulate  the  English  methods, 
"or,  at  least,  seek  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult." 

"The  speed  mania,"  exclaims  the  Brook- 
lyn Citizen,  "is  the  craze  of  the  age  ;"  and 
the  Boston  Herald  thinks  that  the  English 
railroads  "  have  been  going  into  the  speed- 
record  business  of  late  even  more  than  do 
those  of  this  country  "  Other  papers  speak 
of  the  increasingly  reckless  pace  of  the  au- 
tomobilist,  and  of  the  struggle  of  the  great 
ocean-liners  for  transatlantic  records  ;  but  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  thinks  that  the  "speed 
madness"  is  in  itself  nothing  new.  "Years 
ago,"  it  points  out,  "  the  Mississippi  steam- 
boats used  to  race,  not  because  anybody  was 
in  a  legitimate  hurry,  and  never  gave  up  until 
the  bursting  boiler  hurled  passengers  and 
crew  to  drown  in  the  river,  if  they  did  not 
perish  of  scalds  on  the  way." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  re- 
marks that  "  there  is  no  such  hurry  as  to  jus- 
tify taking  chances  of  destruction  "  ;  while  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  prophesies  a  reaction  in 

favor  of  more  leisurely  travel.    Already,  it  states,  "  slower  steamers 

are  becoming  more  popular." 


HOME   VIEWS  OF   PENNSYLVANIA   FUSION. 

HORROR  and  disgust  are  expressed  by  the  regular  Republi- 
can organs  of  Pennsylvania  as  they  contemplate  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  good  man  like  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  accepting  a  nomination 
for  the  Governorship,  first  from  the  "  Lincoln  Republicans,"  who 
are  defying  the  regular  party  organization,  and  then  from  the 
Democrats.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  reproaches  Mr. 
Emery  as  one  who  "deserts  the  Republican  party  in  an  important 
year  when  the  Administration  at  Washington  needs  every  possible 
support,"  and  reproaches  the  Democrats  for  becoming  "a  mere 
side-show  to  a  party  that  has  no  following  of  its  own— the  Lincoln 
party."  Why,  exclaims  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times  (Rep.),  this 
Lincoln  party  is  merely  a  Wanamaker  party,  and  represents  the 
ambition  of  John  Wanamaker,  who  failed   to  get  control  of  the 
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party  from  the  inside,  and  is  now  trying  it  from  the  outside.  In 
view  of  this,  it  thinks,  the  surrender  of  the  Democrats  is  pitiable. 
"The  temporary  exaltation,"  it  says,  "of  the  canting,  sniveling, 
bushwhacking  clan  which,  after  years  of  Ishmaelitism  outside  the 
pale  of  all  parties,  has  succeeded  in  chloroforming  the  Democracy 
and  taking  it  over  .  .  .  is  deplorable."  The  Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph  (Rep.)  thinks  the  regular  Republican  organization  is 
like  the. martyr  Stephen,  and  Mr.  Emery  is  like  Saul.  Mr. 
Emery,  it  declares,  "is  as  certainly  responsible  for  any  hurt  that 
may  befall  Republicanism  as  was  Saul  of  Tarsus  for  the  death  of 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  tho  he  threw  no  stone  himself, 
but  only  held  the  garments  of  those  that  did  so." 

Quite  a  different  opinion,  however,  is  expressed  by  other  Re- 
publican organs.  The  Philadelphia  Press,  which  many  regard  as 
the  leading  Republican  paper  in  the  State,  says  that  the  regular 
Republican  organization  "stands  only  for  the  organization,"  while 
the  Lincoln  party  "  is  distinctively  identified  with  reform,"  "  reflects 
the  will  of  the  people,"  and  " has  the  argument."  The  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.)  is  so  enthusiastically  for  Emery 
that  it  is  trying  to  persuade  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  the  organization 
nominee,  to  give  up  the  nomination  and  "  take  his  position  with  the 
independent,  unbossed  Republicans  and  the  independent,  unbossed 
Democrats  for  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  and  a  clean,  honest,  and  capable 
administration  of  the  business  of  the  Commonwealth."  William 
H.  Berry,  who  was  elected  State  Treasurer  last  year  by  a  fusion 
of  the  Democrats  and  Prohibitionists,  and  was  nominated  for 
Governor  this  year  by  the  latter  party,  has  announced,  so  The 
Telegraph  tells  us,  that  he  will  decline  the  nomination  and  support 
Emery.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.)  is  also  supporting  the 
fusion  nominee  ;  and  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.), 
popularly  considered  the  Wanamaker  organ,  rejoices  over  the 
failure  of  the  Democratic  machine  to  prevent  the  endorsement  ot 
Emery  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  and  predicts  that  the  Re- 
publican machine  will  be  equally  powerless  to  prevent  his  election. 
It  adds: 

"  Let  honest  citizens  of  all  parties  take  comfort  as  they  observe 
the  discomfiture  and  the  outright  impotence  of  both  machines. 
Public  opinion  wrecked  them  They  were  swept  from  their  moor- 
ings and  tumbled  into  a  helter  skelter  of  ruin  by  an  outburst  of 
wrath  from  a  free  people,  too  long  tolerant  of  infamy,  but  at  last 
resolute  to  displace  political  knavery  by  political  virtue. 


"  The  power  of  an  aroused  and  angry  people  is  irresistible.  We 
may  have  hope  for  the  Republic,  absolute  assurance  of  the  per- 
manent vitality  of  free  institutions,  and  strong  courage  to  assail 
evils  yet  undeveloped,  when  we  perceive  what  the  people  of  this 
State  have  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  reform  within  little  more 
than  a  year. 

"They  have,  in  truth,  made  a  new  and  glorious  record  in  the 
history  of  revolution  by  the  ballot,  the  most  potent  weapon  of  a 
free  people." 

The  Independent  and  Democratic  press  seem  to  be  practically 
solid  for  Emery.  The  fusion  ticket "  will  be  triumphantly  elected," 
declares  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.);  and  the  Pittsburg  Leader 
(Ind.)  is  equally  sure  that  "  the  gang  sees  its  finish."  The  Phila- 
delphia Record  says : 

"  The  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  have  a  voting  strength  of  500,- 
000  men  when  they  muster  at  the  polls,  and  this,  supported  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Lincoln  Republicans,  is  unconquerable  by  any 
force  which  the  machine  can  array  against  it.  This  was  clearly 
seen  by  the  result  of  the  election  of  last  November,  and  the  con- 
test of  this  year  is  to  be  fought  over  the  same  ground,  upon  the 
same  issue,  with  the  purpose  intensified  of  putting  an  end  forever 
to  Machine  misrule  over  the  Commonwealth.  In  fusing  with  the 
independent  Republicans  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause  the  Demo- 
crats have  once  more  proved  that  they  prefer  the  welfare  of  the 
State  to  any  considerations  of  mere  party  interest  or  advantage. 
In  what  better  way  than  this  can  a  political  party  commend  itself 
to  public  confidence?" 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.),  in  an  eloquent  peroration  of  an 
old-time  campaign  editorial  in  support  of  Emery,  exclaims: 

"The  fusion  flag  is  nailed  to  the  masthead,  the  forces  of  politi- 
cal cleanliness  and  decency  are  at  the  guns,  and  the  battle  will  be 
fought  unwaveringly  against  the  foes  in  front  and  against  the 
covert  and  traitorous  enemies  in  the  ranks  who  have  donned  for 
the  nonce  the  livery  of  truth  and  honesty." 

The  press  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  Republican  and  Democratic 
alike,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unite  in  expressing  their  best 
wishes  for  Mr.  Emery's  success.  "It  is  almost  inconceivable," 
says  the  Rochester  Post  Express  (Ind.  Rep.), "  that  the  reform  leg- 
islation and  the  nomination  of  such  an  excellent  man  as  Mr.  Stuart 
will  blind  the  people  to  the  motive  behind  the  legislation  and  the 
nomination,  and  the  probability  is  that  Pennsylvania  will  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  control  of  as  disreputable  and  avaricious  a  gang 
of  public  plunderers  as  ever  operated  in  this  country." 


"rough  riding  for  thb  trusts" 

They  are  beginning  to  feel  the   big-stick  movement  all  over  the 
country.  —Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


SOMHUOUY  LL   HAVh   TO   GET    d  1     ITU     1    IRTH 

—  Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  NtWi 
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THE    LABORER    IN    PACKINGTOWN. 

T  N  the  hubbub  over  the  unsanitary  methods  in  the  preparation 
*■  of  packing-house  products.  Upton  Sinclair  complains,  public 
attention  has  entirely  neglected  the  "wage-slave."  as  he  calls  him. 
the  immigrant,  the  laborer  whose  lot  in  Packingtown  is  by  all  ac- 
count a  hard  one.  His  main  purpose.  Mr.  Sinclair  says  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Evening  World,  was  not  to  expose  "  the  con- 
demned-meat industry."  but  rather  to  "  make  the  average  American 
sympathize  with  the  story  of  the  foreign-born  wage-slave  in  Pack- 
ingtown." "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  ungracious,"  he  adds.  "  but  I  fear 
that  "The  Jungle  '  would  have  been  much  longer  in  doing  its  work 
had  its  appeal  been  simply  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  its 
readers  and  not  at  all  to  their  stomachs."     He  goes  on  : 

"And  yet  we  are  tied  up  in  the  same  country  with  these  stran- 
gers, and  their  fate  is  our  fate;  the  way  our  country  goes  in  the 
future  depends  upon  what  opportunities  and  what  life  we  give 
them.  They  are  coming  here  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  and 
if  we  think  that  we  can  allow  them  to  be  beaten  and  degraded 
without  limit,  and  not  pay  a  fearful  penalty  for  it  ourselves,  we 
make  a  great  mistake. 

"The  whole  country  is  at  this  moment  struggling  against  the 
power  of  the  trusts.  You  yourself  are  suffering  from  their  en- 
croachments and  are  fighting  to  free  yourself.  And  it  is  the 
power  of  the  political  machine  which  holds  you  down;  and  the 
power  of  the  machine  is  founded  upon  the  foreign  vote,  which  is 
bought 

"About  twelve  years  ago  old  P.  D.  Armour,  at  the  close  of  a 
great  strike,  had  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  fix  the  pop- 
ulation of  Packingtown  so  that  it  would  never  call  a  strike  upon 
him  again ;  and  so  he  had  set  his  agents  at  work  to  bring  out 
hordes  of  emigrants  from  Eastern  Europe — Lithuanians,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  and  Slovaks.  I  met  dozens  of  men  who  had  come  as 
a  direct  result  of  his  endeavor.  Strangers  had  come  to  their  vil- 
lage—men  who  spoke  their  own  language  and  were  familiar  with 
their  ideas,  and  who  told  wonderful  tales  about  free  America  and 
about  the  great  packing-factories  and  the  tremendous  wages  that 
were  paid  there.  One  could  get  over  for  almost  nothing,  for  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  with  the  steamship  company,  and  so 
they  had  sold  out  all  that  they  owned  and  come,  sometimes  whole 
families  of  them,  sometimes  half  a  dozen  families  from  a  single 
village.  They  had  poured  into  Packingtown,  one  swarm  after  an- 
other; and  as  a  result  old  P.  D.  Armour  had  had  all  the  labor  he 
could  use  and  had  beaten  down  wages  to  the  starvation  point  and 
made  himself  one  of  the  richest  men  in  America  and  his  son  one 
of  the  half-dozen  masters  of  the  destiny  of  the  American  people." 

These  ignorant  strangers,  he  adds,  "had  been  plundered  from 
the  moment  they  left  their  native  village."  On  every  hand  they 
are  cheated  and  preyed  upon  by  grafters,  real-estate  sharks,  and 
what  not.  Mr.  Sinclair  condenses  a  section  of  "The  Jungle," 
showing  how  houses  are  sold  to  immigrants  on  the  instalment  plan 
and  then  taken  from  them,  after  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been 
paid  in,  for  inability  to  pay  an  instalment  at  a  certain  time.  He 
continues : 

"  The  typical  tenement-house  in  Packingtown  is  a  two-story 
frame  building  having  four  small  rooms  on  a  floor.  A  floor  will 
be  rented  by  a  family,  which  will  then  take  in  boarders  to  help 
make  expenses.  Single  men.  of  whom  there  are  large  numbers, 
occasionally  rent  a  flat  for  themselves.  Most  of  the  Poles  and 
Slavs  with  whom  I  talked  said  that  they  were  saving  up  money  to 
get  away  from  America  because  the  work  was  too  hard  for  them 
to  stand.  They  live  sometimes  as  many  as  thirteen  in  a  room, 
renting  a  room  and  employing  a  woman  to  cook  for  them  coopera- 
tively. They  have  mattresses  spread  on  the  floor,  covered  with 
blankets  which  are  never  changed  until  they  wear  out  ;  and  fre- 
quently the  same  mattress  is  owned  by  a  day  man  and  a  night  man 
and  thus  never  gets  a  chance  to  get  cold.  The  filth  and  vermin  in 
these  rooms  are.  of  course,  beyond  any  words  :  and.  needless  to 
say.  in  the  winter  time  no  fresh  air  ever  gets  into  the  building. 
Living  in  homes  such  as  this,  and  working  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day  under  terrific  pressure— and  liable  to  work  fourteen  in  rush 
season — the  men  have  very  little  vitality  left,  and  know  no  way  to 
spend  their  money  except  in  drink 

"When  I  had  finished  'The  Jungle  '  I  went  through  it  and  cut 


ojt  everything  that  sounded  like  preaching.  Here  is  one  of  the 
paragraphs  which  I  cut  out— the  best  statement  I  can  make  upon 
this  question  : 

'Once  upon  a  time  a  great-hearted  woman  set  forth  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  black  chattel-slave  and  roused  a  continent  to  arms. 
She  had  many  things  in  her  favor  which  can  not  be  counted  on  by 
him  who  would  paint  the  life  of  the  modern  slave— the  slave'of  the 
factory,  the  sweatshop,  and  the  mine.     The  lash  which  drives  the 


From  a  stereograph,  copyrighted.  1906,  by  Underwood  A  Underwood,  New  York. 
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PRINCETON.    N.  I 

latter  can  not  either  be  seen  or  heard  :  most  people  do  not  believe 
that  it  exists— it  is  the  cant  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  political 
convention  that  it  does  not  exist.  This  slave  is  never  hunted  by 
bloodhounds;  he  is  not  beaten  to  pieces  by  picturesque  villains  ni  r 
does  he  die  in  ecstasies  of  religious  faith.  His  religion  is  but  an- 
other snare  of  the  oppressors,  and  the  bitterest  of  his  misfortunes  ; 
the  hounds  that  hunt  him  are  disease  and  accident,  and  the  villain 
who  murders  him  is  merely  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  And 
who  can  thrill  the  reader  with  the  tale  of  a  man-hunt,  in  which  the 
hunted  is  a  lousy  and  ignorant  foreigner,  and  the  hunters  are  the 
germs  of  consumption,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid?  Who  can  make 
a  romance  out  of  the  story  of  a  man  whose  one  life  adventure  is 
the  scratching  of  a  finger  by  an  infected  butcher-knife,  with  a  pine 
box  and  a  pauper's  grave  as  the  denouement?  And  yet  it  may  be 
just  as  painful  to  die  of  blood-poisoning  as  to  be  beaten  to  death: 
to  be  tracked  by  bloodhounds  and  torn  to  pieces  is  most  certainly 
a  merciful  fate  compared  to  that  which  falls  to  thousands  every 
year  in  Packingtown— to  be  hunted  for  life  by  bitter  poverty,  to 
be  ill  clothed  and  badly  housed,  to  be  weakened  by  starvation, 
cold  and  exposure,  to  be  laid  low  by  sickness  or  accident— and 
then  to  lie  and  watch  while  the  gaunt  wolf  of  hunger  creeps  in 
upon  you  and  gnaws  out  the  heart  of  you.  and  tears  up  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  your  wife  and  babies.'  " 

The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Socialists  of  Girard.  Kan.,  in  comment- 
ing along  the  same  line  upon  the  scant  attention  paid  to  the  laborer 
in  Packingtown.  observes: 

"  It  seems  that  the  public  becomes  enraged  only  when  deliberate 
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murder  is  planned  and  actually  done  upon  itself.  It  seems  to  me 
that  not  less  important  and  alarming  are  the  conditions  which  in- 
dicate the  existence  in  America  of  a  serfdom  not  less  abject  than 
in  Darkest  Russia.  If  such  a  slavery  were  possible  in  packing- 
houses under  our  blessed  capitalism,  then  it  is  certainly  possible 
in  all  our  corporate  industries,  and  the  contention  of  Socialists 
that  there  does  exist  under  the  present  system  of  wages  and  profit 
a  tyranny  as  oppressive  as  ever  welded  shackles  to  limbs  of  free- 
men is  justified." 

In  looking  for  arguments  or  statements  from  the  packers'  side 
we  have  examined  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour's  recent  book,  "The 
Packers,  the  Private  Car  Lines,  and  the  People,"  but  Mr.  Armour 
does  not  treat  the  subject  of  labor. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO   PANAMA. 

WHEN  the  President  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  in 
November  the  Panama  Canal  zone  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king himself  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  work 
and  with  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
Times  (Rep.)  predicted  some  "  very  tart  discussion  "  of  his  propo- 
sal. Opposition,  it  believed,  would  be  based  on  the  familiar 
"unwritten  law"  which  decrees  that  the  President  of  this  country 
shall  not  go  outside  the  national  domain  during  his  term  of  office. 
So  far,  however,  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  this  prediction. 
It  is  true  that  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Ind.,  New  York)  asks 
what  work  awaits  President  Roosevelt  at  Panama  "of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  call  for  a  complete  reversal  of  this  unwritten  law?" 
ind  adds  that  "  if  he  desires  to  take  a  trip  of  this  kind  he  ought 
it  least  to  ask  the  consent  of  Congress."  A  mild  protest  comes 
also  from  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune  (Dem.),  which  re- 
marks that  "one  of  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  White  House  is  his  desire  to  be  constantly  on  the 
move,"  and  adds : 

"  The  same  reasons  which  made  it  inexpedient  for  a  President 
to  leave  the  country  in  the  past  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  trip 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  during  that  trip  President  Roose- 
velt will  be  completely  out  of  touch  with  affairs  in  the  National 
Capital  and  incapable  of  performing  the  functions  of  Chief  Exec- 
utive. Of  course,  the  Vice-President  could  act  in  his  place,  but 
to  avoid  such  an  alternative  has  always  been  one  of  the  strong 
reasons  why  a  President  should  not  go  abroad. 

"  If  the  Panama  trip  excites  no  criticism,  we  will  soon  see  a  trip 
to  Alaska  and  another  to  the  Philippines,  stopping  at  Hawaii, 
inaugurated,  altho  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a  President  in 
office  should  make  such  trips,  or  for  that  matter  go  anywhere  out- 
side of  the  National  Capital,  except  for  some  special  business  or 
for  pleasure 

"  While  no  harm  may  come  of  the  innovation,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  many  people  who  will  regard  it  with  apprehension,  and 
there  may  even  be  some  legal  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
Vice-President  to  act  in  the  President's  absence  when  such  ab- 
sence is  not  due  to  any  of  the  constitutional  causes,  such  as  death, 
removal,  or  incapacity  through  illness  or  other  reason." 

Another  Democratic  paper,  the  Florida  Times- Union,  however, 
expresses  a  willingness  "  to  endure  almost  anything  that  will  give 
as  compensation  increased  activity  in  canal  work  "  ;  and  the  press 
is  fairly  unanimous  in  its  belief  that  the  President's  visit  will  have 
at  least  this  result. 

On  the  whole,  the  criticism  called  forth  by  President  Roose- 
velt's plan  has  been  "so  astonishingly  slight,"  remarks  the  Provi- 
dence y^wr/m/ (Ind.),  that  "it  must  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of 
the  confidence  which  the  people  have  in  his  motives.  The  same 
paper  adds : 

"The  fact  that  there  is  no  constitutional  or  legal  obstacle  in  the 
way,  and  that  in  placing  his  foot  on  territory  not  belonging  to  the 
United  States  he  runs  counter  merely  to  an  unwritten  law  and  vio- 
lates a  time-honored  custom,  is  not  the  point.  This  sentiment  has 
been  invoked  before  in  behalf  of  predecessors  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
who  were  tempted  in  their  term  of  office  to  visit  foreign  territory  ; 


but  not  one  of  them  has  had  the  temerity  to  disregard  precedent. 
And,  it  is  safe  to  say,  not  one  would  have  escaped  severe  and  pos- 
sibly politically  fatal  censure  had  he  presumed  to  do  so  " 

Other  papers  comment  on  the  fact  that  while  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  other  countries  are  under  no  such  restriction  as  to  their 
movements,  the  precedent  in  question  is  so  well  established  here 
that  hitherto  none  of  our  Presidents  has  set  foot  on  foreign  soil 
while  holding  office.  They  recall  the  fact  that  both  President 
Harrison  and  President  McKinley,  when  near  the  Mexican  border, 
declined  invitations  from  the  Mexican  authorities  to  cross  the  Rio 
Grande  ;  and  altho  rumor  has  it  that  President  Arthur,  while  on 
a  fishing  trip  in  Maine,  stepped  over  the  border  into  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  fact  is  not  legally  on  record.  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  is  stated, 
once  went  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  in  a  steam  launch,  as  did 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  when  he  returned  last  fall  from  New 
Orleans  to  Hampton  Roads.  Some  papers,  a  little  disturbed  over 
the  question  of  precedent,  point  out  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  at 
any  time  be  on  foreign  soil,  since  the  war-ship  on  which  he  will 
sail  is  American  territory,  as  is  also  the  canal  zone  of  Panama. 
The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.),  however,  is  more  reckless, 
and  exclaims,  "It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  visit  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  and  other  contiguous  and  friendly  countries, 
while  he  is  visiting  the  American  strip,'  just  for  the  sake  of 
smashing  a  really  doubtful  precedent."  In  similar  vein  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  remarks : 

"  The  President  will  be  helping  to  establish  a  more  important 
precedent  than  the  one  above  mentioned — a  precedent  requiring 
American  statesmen  to  acquire,  as  far  as  possible,  first-hand  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  outlying  dependencies 
whose  affairs  they  administer." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  characterizes  the  President's  in- 
tention as  commendable,  and  adds: 

"  It  will  give  him  a  more  comprehensive  and  accurate  apprecia- 
tion cf  the  colossal  work  in  which  the  nation  is  there  engaged,  it 
will  stimulate  those  immediately  employed  upon  that  work  to  put 
forward  their  best  efforts  for  its  advancement,  and  it  will  confirm 
the  relations  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  Governments 
which  it  has  been  his  lot  to  establish. 

"  For  another  reason,  more  sentimental  than  practical,  perhaps, 
but  yet  by  no  means  unimportant,  it  will  be  a  fortunate  episode — 
namely,  that  it  will  be  another  step  toward  completely  dispelling 
the  baseless  and  in  some  respects  mischievous  delusion  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  permitted  to  go  outside  the 
boundaries  of  this  Union.  So  widespread  and  strong  has  that 
delusion  become  that  there  are  probably  to-day  otherwise  intelli- 
gent citizens  who  imagine  there  is  some  constitutional  or  statutory 
provision  to  that  effect,  and  that  if  a  President  ventured  to  step  a 
few  inches  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  he  would 
ipso  facto  deprive  himself  of  his  office,  or  at  least  subject  himself 
to  impeachment 

"  Seeing  that  we  have  for  more  than  a  generation  possessed  im- 
portant territories  which  a  President  can  not  visit  without  going 
abroad,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  practical  and  increasingly  impor- 
tant reason  why  the  principle  of  his  power  thus  to  travel  should  be 
established.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  commendable  thing  that  we 
have  owned  Alaska  for  forty  years  and  that  no  President  has  ever 
yet  visited  that  interesting  and  valuable  territory.  It  would  be 
fitting  for  him  to  visit  it  and  the  other  outlying  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  would  it  be  without  value  to  establish  the 
principle  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  such  matters 
no  more  pent-up  and  circumscribed  than  the  President  of  France 
or  the  King  of  England.  If  there  are  citizens  to  whom  President 
Roosevelt's  going  to  Panama  will  seem  like  a  subversion  of  the 
Constitution,  we  beg  them  to  recall  the  incidents  of  thirty-odd 
years  ago.  when  not  a  few  gravely  questioned  whether  President 
Grant  could  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  of  his  office  while 
at  his  summer  home  at  Long  Branch,  and  to  note  how  that  ques- 
tion was  answered." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  hopes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
may  succeed  in  inoculating  the  canal  zone  with  the  bacillus  of 
energy.     On  many  sides  it  is  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  wireless 
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telegraphy,  the  President  will  really  be  at  no  time  out  of  touch 
with  the  seat  of  Government.  In  the  matter  of  his  personal  safety, 
the  Springfield  Republican  (I nd.)  suggests  that  he  "  would  be  as 
safe  on  a  battle-ship  at  sea  as  on  a  railroad."  The  New  York 
Press  (Rep.)  urges  that  the  arguments  for  the  President's  trip  are 
practical  and  decisive,  while  any  objection  to  it  "is  fanciful  and 
unsubstantial."  It  describes  the  Panama  canal  as  "  the  greatest 
single  public  work  any  nation  has  ever  attempted,"  and  points  out 
that  the  direction  of  this  vast  undertaking  "  is  vested  wholly  in  the 
President,"  who  has  "all  authority  and  responsibility."  It  is 
plainly  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  it  concludes,  that  the  man 
who  bears  this  relation  to  the  work  should  examine  for  himself  the 
scene  of  operations. 


THE    INDEPENDENT   NEWSPAPER. 

ALTHO  the  great  American  newspapers  have  achieved, 
through  the  development  of  their  news  service,  a  practical 
political  independence,  the  old  political  thraldom  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  commercial  thraldom  more  insidious  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  society.  This  striking  statement  is  made 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles,  himself  proprietor  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, one  of  the  leading  independent  papers  of  America,  in  an 
illuminating  article  in  The  North  American  Review.  It  has  come 
to  pass,  he  tells  us,  that  a  party  organ  of  the  old-fashioned  type 
can  not  be  successfully  maintained.  But  instead  we  have  "the 
cheap  newspaper  of  many  pages,  selling  often  at  wholesale  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,"  and  dominated 
by  the  advertiser,  "  who  pays  all  of  the  other  heavy  expenses  and 
the  profit."  Under  these  conditions  the  motto  of  an  old  Salem 
newspaper, 

"  Here  shall  the  Press  the  People's  cause  maintain, 
Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  Gain," 

might  seem  a  counsel  of  unattainable  perfection.  Nevertheless, 
asserts  Mr.  Bowles,  the  press  to-day  not  only  stands  for  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people,  but,  on  the  whole,  "represents  them 
more  efficiently  than  ever  before."  It  does  this  by  its  daily  pres- 
entation of  each  day's  history  of  the  whole  world.  Thus,  as  Mr. 
Bowles  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Even  the  corrupt  and  dependent  press  is  compelled  to  publish 
the  news.  It  can  not  hope  to  exist  if  it  fails  to  do  so.  The  pos- 
session of  the  news,  the  knowledge  of  the  world's  daily  life, 
thought,  movement,  constitutes  the  most  effective  weapon  for  the 
protection  of  society.  Justice  and  truth  flourish  in  the  light  of 
publicity.  Iniquity  and  wrong  dread  it  and  are  ultimately  cured 
by  the  influences  which  flow  from  its  illuminating  rays." 

The  modern  editorial  page,  moreover,  has  become  "a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  news-giving  mechanism  of  the  press,"  its  func- 
tion being  "  to  illuminate,  to  suggest,  to  inform,  to  expose,  rather 
than  to  persuade  or  denounce."  Altho  maintaining  that  the  press 
as  a  whole  serves  the  people  efficiently,  Mr.  Bowles  is  unable  to 
make  certain  "  yellow  "  journals  "  compose  "  harmoniously  in  his 
optimistic  general  survey.     We  read  : 

"  When  the  individual  citizen  neglects  his  civic  duties,  the  com- 
munity and  state  suffer;  but  when  the  newspaper,  with  its  excep- 
tional facilities  for  influence,  is  derelict  or  prostitutes  its  powers, 
the  effect  is  far-reaching  and  momentous.  It  is  obviously  the  pre- 
tense of  every  newspaper,  seeking  public  support,  that  it  stands 
for  the  public  enlightenment  and  welfare.  Even  tho  it  have  no 
editorial  opinions  to  express,  and  be  simply  an  organ  of  informa- 
tion, it  professes  to  publish  things  that  are  true  and  to  be  so  far  an 
honest  servant  of  those  who  buy  it.  It  is,  then,  a  national  misfor- 
tune that  so  large  a  section  of  the  American  press,  under  the  oper- 
ation of  commercial  influences,  has  been  led  into  the  adoption  of 
methods  and  practises  which  are  essentially  dishonest.  I  refer 
especially  to  the  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  which 
characterize  the  so-called  'yellow  press.'  The  predominant  tone 
of  this  class  of  journal  is  a  painful  and  distressing  scream  which 


manifests  itself  in  dreadful  typographical  effects,  and  to  which  the 
advertisers  are  encouraged  to  add  their  discordant  notes." 

The  writer  believes  the  independent  newspaper  to  be  "  the  most 
vital  instrument  that  democratic  society  can  produce  for  its  own 
advancement  and  protection."     Thus  : 

"  The  newspaper-maker  certainly  can  not  afford  to  disregard  the 
interests  of  his  advertisers  ;  but,  when  the  rights  of  the  readers  are 
subordinated  or  submerged  to  meet  the  short-sighted  demands  of 
the  advertisers,  the  newspaper  becomes  so  far  simply  a  lie.  Such 
a  policy  persisted  in  defeats  itself,  and  the  newspaper  produced 
simply  or  principally  to  carry  advertising,  ultimately  becomes  of 
very  little  value  to  its  commercial  patrons.  So  in  respect  to  the 
unrestrained,  intemperate  use  of  scare  head-lines  and  the  faking 
of  sensational  news ;  these  practises  may  win  temporarily  in  the 
game;  but,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  poor  business  investments, 
and  of  course  they  are  shamelessly  dishonest 

"  The  journalist  has  one  client,  one  patient,  one  flock — that  is  to 
say,  the  whole  community  ;  and  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  single-minded  and  devoted  service  of  that  one  common  in- 
terest. He  should  beware  of  all  entangling  alliances — political, 
social,  commercial — which  may  limit  or  embarrass  such  service 
He  should  let  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  public  office  go  to 
other  people.  His  own  office,  if  properly  administered,  is  more 
important  and  powerful  than  any  that  his  fellow-citizens  are  likely 
to  confer  upon  him.  The  independent  newspaper  may  be  and 
should  be  the  most  vital  and  effective  instrument  that  democratic 
society  can  produce  for  its  own  advancement  and  protection  ;  and 
its  true  business  welfare,  in  the  long  view,  lies  in  a  complete,  in- 
telligent, sympathetic  devotion  to  public  interests.  ...... 

"  It  is  my  hope,  my  ambition,  that  the  independent  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  shall  become,  as  the  years  roll  on,  more  and 
more  truly  apostles  of  an  industrious  peace,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  thehighestand  best  development  o'f  this  nation,  both  spiritually 
and  materially,  but  for  the  advancement  of  liberty,  justice/and  en- 
lightened democratic  government  throughout  the  world." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF. 

If  that  Standard  Oil  [prosecution  is  delayed  long  enough  the  steamship  com- 
panies may  do  a  fine  business  in  de  luxe  suites. — New  York  World. 

The  new  Senator  from  Kansas  is  said  not  to  look  like  a  senator.  But  he 
may  not  appear  so  innocent  by  the  time  his  term  expires. — Toledo  Blade. 

Senator  Benson  of  Kansas,  was  born  in  New  York.  The  State  is  not 
entirely  without  representation  in  the  United  States  Senate. — N.  Y.  World. 

"I  want  to  see  the  president  of  this  Ice  Trust  personally  on  urgent  busi- 
ness."    "Sorry,  sir;  but  his  term  doesn't    expire  till   next    week." — Baltimore 

American- 

John  D.  is  in  France.  If  he  finds  things  in  general  nailed  down  let  him  remem- 
ber that  the  French  are  disposed  to  take  American  humor  very  seriously. — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 

John  Sharp  Williams  has  nominated  Mr.  Bryan  for  President  on  the  first 
ballot  and  elected  him.  Yet  st'anger  things  have  happened  in  American 
politics. — New  York  World. 

A  man  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  got  a  postal-card  which  had  been  mailed  to  him  in 
that  city  twenty  years  before.  The  postal  service  may  be  slow  in  New  Jersey  — 
but  just  think  how  sure  it  is. — New  York  Press. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  says  he  expects  soon  to  place  the  automobile  in  the  reach 
of  all.  It  would  be  much  better  if  he  would  find  a  way  to  place  all  of  us  out  ol 
the  reach  of  the  automobiles. — Houston  Post. 

A  New  York  man  pushed  a  woman  off  a  car  which  he  thougth  was  uncom- 
fortably crowded.  Chicago  is  not  the  only  city  in  which  there  is  need  for  a 
more  rigid  inspection  and  regulation  of  hogs. — Washington  Post. 

The  proposition  to  remove  the  policemen  from  the  White  House  and  place 
soldiers  on  guard  has  not  met  with  great  favor.  In  view  of  the  stories  being 
told,  a  detachment  of  marines  would  seem  more  appropriate. — Washington  Post. 

The  prodigal  son,  after  the  banquet,  arose  to  propose  his  father's  health. 
"  I  want  to  correct  one  error  of  the  press,"  he  said.  "I  came  home  not  because 
the  fare  was  poor,  but  the  fact  is,  neighbors,  those  pigs  had  never  been  inspected." 
— Minneapolis  Journal. 

Governor  Warfield,  of  Maryland ,  has  appointed  a  man  who  is  82  years  of  age 
to  succeed  Gorman  in  the  Senate.  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  will 
kindly  take  notice  that  the  Governor  of  Maryland  believes  in  giving  the  boys  a 
show. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 
And  when  she  saw  it  sicken, 
She  shipped  it  off  to  Packingtown 
And  now  it's  labeled  chicken. 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"NEW   YORK-THE   SHAM    MUSICAL  CITY." 

A  FORMER  musical  critic  of  The  Independent,  Mr.  E.  I. 
Prime-Stevenson,  regards  as  delightfully  amusing  the  pre- 
tension that  "  New  York  is  the  most  musical  city  in  the  world." 
Music  in  quantities  exceeding  that  produced  in  other  cities  of 
America,  he  admits,  may  be  found  in  New  York;  but  its  quality, 
either  as  orchestral,  choral,  or  operatic,  he  finds  to  be  hardly  more 
than  contemptible.  Furthermore,  the  homes  provided  for  it  he 
finds  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  musical  taste  which  sup- 
ports it  and  the  criticism  which  examines  it  he  describes  as  both 
ignorant  and  fatuous.  His  strictures  are  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent (June  21)  under  the  caption  "New  York— the  Sham 
Musical  City." 

Reviewing  the  situation  in  detail,  he  begins  by  asserting  that  an 
abundance  of  good  orchestral  and  vocal  concerts  is  the  first  req- 
uisite for  a  city  of  superior  music,  and  to  this  end  there  is  needed 
"at  least  one  thoroughly  good,  vitalized,  local  orchestra."  But 
New  York,  he  asserts,  "  cares  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  for  high- 
class  orchestral  institutions  and  work."  "There  is  not  one  really 
first-class  concert  orchestra  in  New  York.  .  .  .  The  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  ...  is  a  mixture  of  good  but  badly  trained 
new  material  along  with  a  mass  of  quite  superannuated,  second- 
class  players."  Choral  music,  he  alleges,  is  equally  without  ade- 
quate representation.  "  Not  one  New  York  choral  society  com- 
pares with  a  vast  number  of  singing  organizations  in  countless 
second-class  and  smaller  musical  cities  of  Europe."  Serious  in- 
terest in  choral  music,  we  are  told,  exhausts  itself  in  an  annual 
demand  for  "The  Messiah,"  or,  rarely,  Brahms's  "Requiem." 
"New  York  .  .  .  would  rather  hear  'ragtime'  than  Bach's  or 
Beethoven's  noblest  masses,  or  all  the  lucent  polyphonies  of  Italy's 
golden  age  of  mass  and  motet,"  sneers  Mr.  Stevenson.  "New 
York  cares  little  for  chamber  music,"  he  insists,  and  as  for  her 
other  concerts,  success  depends  "almost  wholly  on  the  vogue, 
rdclame,  of  the  'star'  soloists."  When  he  attacks  the  subject  of 
the  opera  season  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  his  scorn  : 

"  The  Metropolitan  season  presents  the  curious  aspect  of  at 
once  one  of  the  shortest  and  most  old-fashioned,  monotonous,  un- 
progressive,  and  amazingly  expensive  seasons  of  opera  extant! 
For  about  five  months  an  enormous  outlay  is  paid  to  'stars  '  of  all 
nationalities;  a  large  galaxy.  .  .  .  The  system  is  the  old-fash- 
ioned, pernicious,  inartistic 'star  '  system — amplified.  The 'stars' 
include  a  large  group  of  singers,  supposed  to  be  'the  finest ' — 'in- 
comparably '  the  finest — in  Europe.  As  a  fact,  their  equals  and 
superiors  are  to  be  pointed  out  all  about  Europe,  heard  right  and 
left,  and,  as  to  many  instances,  may  be  reckoned  as  much  sur- 
passed. If  one  has  due  knowledge  of  the  personnel  engaged,  their 
peers  are  plentiful  on  the  best  German-singing  or  Italian-singing 
or  French-singing  opera  stages 

"The  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  stale 
and  utterly  unprogressive.  Eclecticism  is  half-way  or  less. 
Noble  classics  are  yearly  omitted  in  discreditable  proportion. 
Again,  the  performances  in  the  Metropolitan  have  no  solid, 
rich  ensemble  effect,  and  as  to  many  composers  are  gro- 
tesque. Gliick  is  burlesqued,  Mozart  is  turned  to  lead,  Strauss  is 
travestied.  Above  all,  in  the  Metropolitan  we  meet  the  antique 
barbarism  of  opera  sung  in  languages  that  the  supporting  public — 
rich  or  poor,  educated  or  uneducated — as  a  public  does  not  under- 
stand at  all !  The  elegant  mondaines  of  the  boxes  and  stalls  can 
not  tell  you  whether  Siegfried  is  speaking  intelligible  German  or 
not;  whether  Carmen's  French  be  of  Paris  or  of  Stratford- 
atte-Bow  ;  could  not  ask  for  a  program  or  an  opera-glass  in  the 
tongue  of  the  text  of  'Ai'da'  (and  some  of  the  Italian  and  French 
and  German  sung  in  the  Metropolitan  is  of  a  sort  in  accent  to 
make  the  frescoes  pale) ! " 

Mr.  Prime- Stevenson  has  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  con- 
ductors of  the  opera,  but  the  orchestra  is  dubbed  second-class  or 
third-class,  and   the  chorus   is  "inefficient,  huddled   together,  of 


dubious  material,  mixed  nationalities,  and  still  of  a  visible  and  un- 
esthetic  antiquity  not  to  be  loved  in  opera  choruses  or  old  shoes." 
The  blame  for  nearly  all  that  he  reprobates  the  writer  charges  to 
the  unmusical  public  who  patronize  the  opera.  Music  with  them 
is  a  secondary  matter;  "primarily,  the  Metropolitan  is  a  social 
institution,  a  place  'jor  the  women  to  show  themselves  off.''  What 
is  sung  or  how  it  is  sung  is  relatively  a  trifling  matter."  The 
house  itself  he  describes  as  "  a  huge,  ugly,  glaring  operatic  hall, 
with  bad  acoustics,  ...  of  impossible  dimensions  for  much  other 
than  Wagner,  Meyerbeer,  Goldmark,  and  so  on."  It  is  a  house  in 
which  Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  ruined  "  by  mere  want  of  inti- 
macy of  effects."  To  cap  all,  "  it  is  in  the  noisiest  and  most  dan- 
gerously, inconveniently  crowded  corner  of  the  most  bustling  part 
of  New  York's  daily  scramble.  The  trams  and  street  venders  are 
heard  above  Marguerite  or  Tosca  or  Brunhild." 

In  Europe  such  conditions,  he  alleges,  would  bring  forth  sturdy 
rebuke  from  musical  critics,  but  our  present  censor  describes  that 
fraternity  associated  with  "  the  average  New  York  daily  journal  " 
as  "  manager-inspired,  advertising-department-inspired,  and  ever 
stay-at-home."  As  one  who  knows  conditions  intimately  Mr. 
Prime-Stevenson  thus  particularizes: 

"One  well-known  musical  reporter  on  a  great  daily  frequently 
alludes— judicially,  calmly— to  performances  in  European  theaters 
of  opera,  and  to  concert  halls  in  Europe,  when  he  has  never  set 
his  foot  in  one  or  the  other,  save  during  a  passing  trip  many  years 
ago  as  far  as  London,  out  of  its  musical  season.  Another  can  not 
keep  his  enmities-personal  out  of  his  text.  Another  makes  his 
friends  into  his  compass— in  all.  Others  are  in  relationships  with 
musical  organizations  or  artists  that  are  a  pecuniary  aid — annota- 
tors  of  programs,  lecturers,  and  so  on.  Others  are  even  less  in  a 
position  to  speak  of  voices,  diction,  repertory,  or  what  not  (even 
if  their  intentions  are  excellent),  by  lack  of  education  abroad  or 
at  home.  And  so  the  self-complacency  of  the  New  Yorker  as  to 
his  musical  half-year  is  intensified  ;  because  the  musical  police- 
man does  not  challenge  nor  arrest." 

The  Independent  publishes  a  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson's 
article,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Finck,  musical  editor  of  The 
Evening  Post.  Mr.  Finck  asserts  that  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson  has 
not  painted  a  true  picture  of  our  musical  life.  "  We  are  far  from 
perfection,"  he  adds,  "  but  we  are  not  so  grotesque  and  imbecile 
as  the  convex  mirror  of  his  imagination  makes  us  seem."  Mr. 
Finck  admits  some  of  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson's  allegations — such, 
for  instance,  as  that  high-class  music  in  New  York  has  no  munici- 
pal support,  that  our  grand-opera  repertory  is  stale  and  monot- 
onous, that  there  is  little  to  boast  of  in  the  matter  of  choral  music; 
but,  he  adds,  "  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson's  generalizations  regarding 
our  operatic  conditions  must  nearly  all  be  challenged."  We  quote 
further : 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  trams  and  street  venders  are  heard  above 
the  singers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  chorus  and  orchestra  are  second- or  third-rate.  Under  the  in- 
spiring leadership  of  such  men  as  Seidl,  Hertz,  and  Mottl,  the 
Metropolitan  orchestra  has  very  often  played  in  a  way  not  only  to 
satisfy,  but  to  thrill,  the  most  critical  and  experienced.  Operatic 
choruses  have  their  on  and  off  nights.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Conried's  chorus  is  about  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  European 
cities.  Our  weakest  side— the  scenic— is  not  mentioned  by  our 
censor  ;  there  he  missed  his  chance.  What  he  says  regarding  our 
strongest  factor — the  vocalists — is  astonishingly  erroneous.  '  Their 
equals  and  superiors,'  he  declares,  'are  to  be  pointed  out  all  about 
Europe.'  Now,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  taste  or  opinion,  but  of 
cold,  financial  fact.  It  is  well  known  that  no  European  opera- 
house  pays  any  regularly  engaged  artist  more  than  one-fourth  of 
what  the.  same  singer  can  get  in  New  York.  Backed  up  by  Wall 
Street,  Mr.  Conried  is  able  to  offer  the  leading  European  artists 
terms  which  send  them  flying  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
greatest  ambition  of  European  singers  is  to  be  able  to  put  after 
their  names  'of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  ' ;  they 
scramble  for  that  distinction.  When  Mr.  Conned  engaged  Edyth 
Walker  there  were  lamentations  loud  all  over  Vienna  because  ot 
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THREE  PANELS  FROM  "THE  BURNING  OF  THE  'PEGGY  STEWART.'" 

(By  C.  V.  Turner,  Baltimore  Court-House.) 


the  loss  of  the  best  singer  in  the  Imperial  Opera  of  that  city. 
Berlin  mourns  the  loss  of  what  everybody  admits  to  be  her  two 
best  singers,  Emmy  Destinn  and  Geraldine  Farrar,  both  bagged 
by  the  same  American  ogre,  Heinrich  Conried.  He  and  his  pred- 
ecessor despoiled  Munich  of  its  five  best  singers — Ternina, 
Morena,  Fremstad,  Reiss,  and  Knothe.  He  gives  New  Yorkers 
three  times  a  week  during  the  whole  season  Caruso,  the  greatest 
of  Italian  artists  (whose  only  rival,  Bonci,  will  be  at  another  New 
York  opera-house  next  season).  He  would  despoil  Paris,  too, 
but  Paris  has  not  a  single  great  singer  in  its  opera  at  present." 


GIVING  AMERICAN    MURAL    PAINTERS  THE 
PREFERENCE. 

MURAL  painting  has  been  carried  to  such  a  state  of  excel- 
lence in  America  that  it  is  being  strongly  urged  that  foreign 
artists  should  no  longer  be  sought  for  the  decoration  of  our  public 
buildings.  This  view  receives  a  variety  of  supporting  testimony 
from  artists  and  art  critics,  both  because  there  are  in  America  a 
sufficient  number  of  capable  mural  painters  and  because  the  work, 
in  their  hands,  will  better  represent  the  national  spirit.  "  Mural 
work  for  edifices  open  to  the  public  should  be  nothing  if  not 
national  and  racy  of  the  soil,"  says  Charles  DeKay,  art  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  pointed  out  that  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  Puvis  de  Chavannes  executed  the  decoration  for  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  there  was  reason  for  the  selection  of  a  foreigner  in 
that  mural  painting  was  here  still  experimental.  That  time  is  now 
past,  but  the  example  of  Boston  no  doubt  inspired  the  action  of 
the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  Baltimore  in  seeking  a  foreign  deco- 
rator for  some  of  the  wall  spaces  in  its  court-house.  J*t  letter  to 
John  La  Farge  from  Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  president  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Society,  asking  for  names  of  French  artists  who 
might  properly  be  asked  to  contribute  decorations,  brought  forth 
a  reply  which  has  been  published  in  the  press,  and  which  has  fur- 
nished the  text  for  comment.  We  give  so  much  of  Mr.  La  Farge's 
letter  as  bears  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  claims  of  the 
native  over  the  foreign  artist : 

"  I  should  not  wish  to  have  my  name  in  any  way  associated  with 
the  idea  of  bringing  over  foreign  artists,  unless  their  superiority 
was  something  so  marked  that  we  could  not  afford  to  do  without 
them.  I  should  prefer  to  see  at  any  time  an  American  of  mode- 
rate capacity — provided  he  were  properly  a  mural  painter — do  the 
work  in  preference  to  a  foreigner  of  no  greater  rank.  I  should 
even  go  further;  I  should  go  very  far  in  encouraging  American 
art.     My  reasons  would   be  based  on  the  experience  of  Europe. 


The  French  have  developed  their  work  by  asking  Frenchmen  to 
do  it.  In  the  same  way,  each  separate  nationality  has  acted,  and, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  followed  this  rule,  they  have  developed  the 
art  of  their  country. 

"  This  seems  to  me  a  fundamental  law,  and  if  there  have  been  a 
very  few  exceptions,  they  have  occurred  at  moments  where  a  mis- 
take has  been  made,  or  else  when  circumstances  have  wiped  out 
the  possibility  of  anything  else  of  importance,  as  was  the  case  at 
the  moment  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  when  every  form  of  art 
suffered,  when  manufactures  were  absolutely  wiped  out,  and  when 
Rubens  was  called  in  of  necessity. 

"  I  have  always  admired  the  action  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  in 
his  decision  to  return  even  the  illustrious  Bernini  to  Italy,  and  to 
give  to  famous  Frenchmen  the  work  which  should  illustrate  his 
reign. 

"  I  should  even  disagree  with  regard  to  the  influence  upon  our 
development  here  of  such  noble  work  as  that  of  Puvis.  No  one 
that  I  know  is  old  enough  to  have  admired  him  as  long  as  I  have. 
So  that  I  can  speak  with  a  degree  of  confidence  quite  as  great  as 
that  of  any  Frenchman  when  I  make  this  statement. 

"  You  go  on  to  say,  with  your  usual  intelligent  frankness,  which 
I  fully  appreciate,  that  the  course  you  speak  of  takes  away  a 
commission  from  some  American  artist.  Well,  this  I  regret.  I 
should  like  to  see  more  of  Mr.  Turner's  work  added  in  Baltimore 
to  what  he  has  already,  and  the  same  for  Mr.  Blashfield.  They 
will  be  honors  to  us  all,  and  there  are  at  least,  at  this  moment  of 
my  thinking,  half  a  dozen  Americans  besides,  who,  to  me,  are 
quite  capable  of  such  efforts  as  would  continue  those  that  I  have 
spoken  of.  I  should  like  to  mention  names,  but  I  think  it  wiser 
not  to  do  so,  for  fear  I  should  omit  one,  in  this  hurried  note. 

"And  to  put  my  views  again  before  you,  I  should  prefer,  any- 
how, to  believe  that  our  American  artists  are  to  have  work  in  our 
buildings  in  preference  to  the  foreigner,  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances. I  believe  that  when  that  view  is  firmly  anchored  in  the 
minds  of  our  architects  and  lovers  of  art.  we  shall  be  launched 
into  the  full  sea  of  American  mural  painting.  We  see  the  advan- 
tage of  this  in  sculpture.  The  American  architect  does  not  bring 
over  even  the  excellent  French  sculptors,  who  are  there  at  hand, 
and  the  American  architect  is  in  so  far  right. 

"  Finally,  please  understand  that  I  appreciate  entirely  the  point 
of  view  which  I  take  to  be  yours,  that  of  an  educational  influence. 
But  I  consider  my  own  view  the  better,  from  long  experience  and, 
I  believe,  also  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  that  of  our  own  men." 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  La  Farge,  expresses 
himself  as  entirely  in  accord  with  the  view  presented  in  the  above 
letter.  Of  course,  he  adds,  "  I  say  this  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  men  of  France,  .  .  .  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  also  for  the  French  school,  for  which  I  have  the  deepest 
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gratitude,  but  we  are  developing  a  lot  of  men  here  amply  capable 
to  execute  strong  and  beautiful  things,  and  I  think  it  wrong  not  to 
entrust  to  them  whatever  work  of  importance  there  is  to  be  done 
in  this  country."  In  commenting  upon  the  position  taken  by  La 
Farge  and  Saint-Gaudens  The  Evening  Post  remarks: 

"We  have  in  this  counsel  not  the  word  of  a  superficial  patriot- 
ism, but  a  thoroughly  informed  estimate  of  a  practical  alternative. 
No  one  would  be  quicker  than  these  two  artists  to  welcome  fine 
mural  painting  from  whatever  source,  and  neither  is  under  any 
illusion  as  regards  the  actual  accomplishment  of  our  American 
mural  painters.  Mr.  La  Farge  perfectly  well  knows  that  none  of 
our  decorators  commands  the  exuberant  imagination  and  the  tech- 
nical mastery  of  a  Besnard  ;  he  is  fully  aware  that  much  of  the 
decoration  likely  to  be  done  by  our  own  painters  will  be  mediocre, 
or  excellent  in  a  merely  frigid  fashion.  But  in  view  of  the  proved 
drawbacks  of  imported  decoration,  and  looking  to  the  future  of 
American  mural  painting,  he  believes  the  hazard  should  be  cheer- 
fully incurred.  He  sees  no  advantage  in  withholding  an  oppor- 
tunity from  a  competent  American  decorator  in  order  to  encumber 
a  foreigner  with  an  onerous  commission  of  which  the  ill  success  is 
almost  foregone." 

THE   NEW   LITERATURE  AND   DRAMA  OF 
HUNGARY. 

HUNGARIAN  literature  and  drama  of  the  present  day  show 
themselves  emerging  from  their  former  dependence  upon  for- 
eign models,  Russian  and  French,  and  asserting  their  own  national 
quality.  Such  we  gather  from  a  review  of  contemporary  condi 
tions,  literary  and  dramatic,  contributed  by  Mr.  Kont  to  the  Revue 
Bleice.  If  there  is  discernible  any  foreign  influence  it  seems  to  be 
predominantly  English,  and  that  only  as  concerns  the  spirit  of  the 
work.  The  aim  of  both  fiction  and  drama  is  the  presentation  of 
social  conditions  attendant  upon  Hungary's  political  renaissance. 
Mr.  Kont  has  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  native  characteristics 
of  the  Hungarians  which  determine  their  literary  characteristics. 
He  writes : 

"Of  Oriental  origin,  the  Hungarians  still  remain  Oriental  in 
their  way  of  thinking.  They  are  consequently  more  successful  in 
lyrical  and  romantic  literature  than  in  the  drama.  The  splendid 
past  will  be  far  outshone  by  the  future  which  is  now  opening,  for 
in  the  years  that  have  gone  political  conditions  were  altogether 
against  a  distinct  Hungarian  spirit  asserting  itself,  Vienna  being 
always  desirous  that  the  Magyar  nationality  should  remain  a  dor- 
mant quantity.  The  theater  shows  us  what  progress  the  spirit  of 
Magyarism  has  made.  For  instance,  in  1905,  of  294  dramas 
staged,  156  dealt  with  Magyar  subjects  and  were  enacted  in  the 
Magyar  tongue.  .  .  .  The  most  important  type  of  Magyar  drama 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view  is  the  social  piece.  It  is  of  a  satiri- 
cal tendency,  the  marriage  of  the  haughty  Magyar  nobility  with 
Jewish  upstarts  and  the  pretentious  display  of  the  underpaid 
Magyar  political  official  being  never-failing  sources  from  which  to 
draw  material.  Greatest  of  these  satirical  dramatists  is  Csiky, 
who  has  been  a  priest  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  human  heart — 
woman's  in  particular — is  exceeding  full.  His  dramas  have  all  a 
high  moral  tendency  and  are  most  uplifting.  .  .  .  The  historic 
drama  also  has  an  intermittent  vogue,  the  lofty  note  of  patriotism 
being  particularly  characteristic.  It  possesses,  however,  nothing 
of  the  popularity  of  the  comedy — also  mainly  socio-satirical — of 
which  Rakosi— also  a  novelist  and  known  as  the  Hungarian  Mark 
Twain— is  the  chief  and  most  able  exponent.  .  .  .  Comparatively 
humble  tho  she  be  as  a  national  entity,  Hungary  has  accomplished 
for  her  people  what  many  a  great  nation  has  failed  to  accomplish. 
Seven  years  ago  a  new  theater  was  erected  in  Budapest,  known  as 
the  Urania  Theater, founded  with  the  object  of  teaching  the  yonth 
nt  Hungary  all  about  its  own  country,  from  the  picturesque,  the 
economic,  artistic,  social,  and  intellectual  points  of  view.  It  is 
conducted  under  government  inspection." 

A  new  spirit,  entirely  different  from  that  which  characterized 
the  great  work  of  Maurice  Jokai  and  that  ot  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, is  also  prevalent  in  the  Magyar  literature  of  to-day.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Kont: 

"  Magyar  novelists  of  the  present  are  no  longer  under  the  influ- 


ence of  Russiarmnd  French  masters,  as  was  Jokai.  A  radical 
change  has  come  over  the  entire  spirit  of  both  writers  and  readers. 
The  new  writer  delves  into  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  of  modern  Magyar  life  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands 
made  upon  him  by  the  great  mass  of  readers.  The  past  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  present,  political  as  well  as  social,  and  the  poorer 
classes  play  as  important  a  part  in  the  Magyar  novel  of  today  as 
the  wealthy.  The  long  story  has  given  way  to  the  short  story. 
As  in  the  drama,  the  social  aspect  of  Magyar  life  is  most  in  evi- 
dence, the  main  themes  being  the  peasantry,  the  great  world, 
political  intrigues,  and  the  hard  struggle  of  the  marginal  classes. 
Of  the  writers  of  fiction,  the  greatest  is  Coloman  Mikszath  ;  he 
has  done  for  the  Magyar  peasant  what  Turgenef  did  for  the 
muzhik.  A  disciple  of  Jokai  and  also  of  Dickens,  he  is  the  leader 
of  a  school  of  literary  patriots  who  write  of  nothing  else  but  Hun- 
gary and  her  life.  Gardonyi  is  also  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
this  body  of  writers  and  is  a  more  profound  psychologist  than 
Mikszath.  A  student  of  the  great  world,  its  intrigues  and  its  ups- 
and-downs,  Sigismond  Brodz  is  also  of  the  same  school, devoting, 
as  does  also  Ambrus,  his  particular  attention  to  the  life  of  the 
parvenu.  .  .  .  Magyar  humor  is  of  a  very  high  and  human  kind, 
much  akin  to  that  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  both  these  writers 
being  extensively  read  in  Hungary.  The  greatest  of  the  humor- 
ists is  Victor  Rokosi,  whose  popular  sympathies  and  deep  under- 
current of  motive-study  mark  him  as  a  truly  original  genius." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   REVIVAL  OF  TRAGEDY. 

THOSE  who  argue  that  the  era  of  pure  tragedy  has  passed, 
writes  Mr.  Alfred  Poizat  in  La  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  reason 
along  very  similar  lines  to  those  who  foretell  an  age  in  which 
poetry  will  cease  to  be  written  or  in  which  Volapiik  and  Esperanto 
will  be  the  only  languages  spoken.  Tragedy,  he  vigorously  main- 
tains, can  never  become  an  archaic  art.  In  this  view  he  differs, 
not  only  from  E.  S.  Grossman,  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest 
of  June  30,  but  from  a  large  body  of  latter-day  illuminati  who 
hold  that  tragedy  transcends  the  intelligence  of  the  practical  men 
of  to-day,  even  as  its  moral  significance  awakens  no  echo  in  their 
hearts.  Incidentally  Mr.  Poizat  quotes  the  definition  of  modern 
tragedy,  invented  by  Mr.  Paul  Hervieu,  the  dramatist.  "  It  is  the 
art,"  says  Mr.  Hervieu,  "  of  casting  persons  into  such  a  situation 
that  at  least  one  of  them  can  only  escape  from  it  by  a  violent 
death  or  by  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  the  ability  to  allow  us  to 
participate  in  his  moral  agony  and  to  restore  the  ancient  concep- 
tion of  Destiny  by  placing  it  not  outside  the  sphere  of  man,  but  in 
the  very  heart  itself  of  man."     Mr.  Poizat  proceeds  : 

"  Man  is  not  limited  to  one  language  to  find  expression  ;  he  has 
prose,  poetry,  music,  comedy,  and  all  the  plastic  arts  at  his  dis- 
posal. Above  all  these  he  has  tragedy,  and  on  all  sides  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  whisperings  of  a  revival  of  this  glorious  art. 
The  significance  of  the  word  has,  at  any  rate,  recovered  its  old 
prestige,  and  people  are  now  beginning  to  distinguish  between  the 
words  tragedy  and  drama,  tho  there  is  little  doubt  that  every  dra- 
matic author  is  prone  to  insinuate  that  his  dramas  are  veritable 
tragedies.  The  essential  difference  is  that  in  the  drama  the  heroic 
personage^  are  of  the  average  condition  and  that  they  do  not  dis- 
turb history  in  making  their  exit  from  life.  .  .  .  The  insistent  de- 
mand of  all  real  tragedy,  ancient  or  modern,  is  a  iesson  of  history, 
the  restitution  of  the  soul  of  any  given  epoch,  past  or  coeval,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  its  most  heroic  incidents.  It  is,  however, 
not  a  question  of  knowing  whether  there  are  more  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  a  queen  or  in  those  of  a  bourgeois  matron  ;  the  quality  of 
the  personages  represented  makes  no  difference,  provided  they 
have  played  a  decisive  r61e  at  a  critical  period  of  the  world  s 
history.  .  .  .  Verse  is  indispensable  to  the  full  and  proper  expres- 
sion of  tragedy,  since  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  action  revolves 
is  essentially  poetic,  and  the  positive  difference  between  modern 
drama  and  real  tragedy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  versified  drama 
is  impossible,  that  the  public  will  have  none  of  it,  and  that  it  has 
fallen  entirely  into  disrepute." 

Mr.  Poizat  goes  on  to  show  that  not  only  in  France  but  in  other 
countries  there  exists  a  clearly  defined  tendency  toward  a  revival 
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of  the  Racinian  type  of  tragedy,  but  more  animated,  less  cold,  and 
with  more  dialog — in  fine,  Racine  up-to-date.     He  says: 

"  Corneille,  despite  his  transcendent  genius,  succeeded  fully  only 
in  a  few  pieces,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  inclined  too  much  to 
the  'super-epic  '  and  that  he  failed  to  humanize  his  characters,  as 
Racine  did.  Modern  tragedy  will  combine  the  epic  with  the 
human  and  by  so  doing  will  raise  itself  above  the  modern  drama, 
which  may  depict  a  politician,  but  can  not  lay 
bare  the  heart  of  a  real  statesman.  .  .  .  Yet 
there  is  only  a  patient  effort  required  to  make 
the  drama  a  permanent  literary  possibility, 
for  modern  dramatists  take  as  the  bases  of 
their  dramas  precisely  the  same  motives  taken 
by  the  great  tragedians,  namely,  love,  hate, 
and  ambition.  .  .  .  Modern  tragedy  will  differ 
from  that  of  the  great  masters  in  that  it  will 
reject  all  those  limitations  which  are  prescribed 
by  a  blind  following  of  the  Aristotelian  unities, 
the  reason  for  formulating  which  theory  it  is 
hard  to  explain." 

According  to  Mr.  Poizat,  the  rejection  of 
the  theory  of  the  unities  apparent  in  the  work 
of  modern  younger  poets,  who  have  turned, 
he  says,  to  dramatic  versification,  because 
the  world  will  not  read  their  sentimental 
poetry,  will  lead  to  a  startling  innovation, 
namely,  the  open-air  theater.  Numerous 
manifestations  of  a  desire  for  such  a  theater 
have  displayed  themselves  within  the  past  few 
years.     He  says  : 


"  This  is  the  true  theater  of  the  poets,  and  it 
is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  new  type  of  dramatic 
literature.  In  transforming  itself  into  poetic 
tragedy,  the  modern  drama  will  probably  seek 

this  form  of  theater  as  being  most  propitious  to  the  best  display 
of  the  complexities  of  modern  hie."— Translation  t/iade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


EDUARD   ROD, 

Leading  Swiss  novelist  and  man-of-letters. 
He  champions  the  memory  of  Rousseau  in  a 
play  described  as  a  "  psychological  comedy." 


A   CURIOUS   DEFENSE   OF   ROUSSEAU. 

\  PSYCHOLOGICAL  comedy"  would  seem  a  curious  me- 
*■  *■  dium  to  choose  for  the  serious  defense  of  a  great  name 
against  popular  charges  of  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy.  Yet  such 
is  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Eduard  Rod,  the  leading  Swiss  novelist 
and  man-of-letters,  champions  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  fellow 
countryman,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  great  fame  of  Rous- 
seau, whose  doctrines  were  reflected  through  Jefferson  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  whose  writings  have  been  the  great- 
est literary  influence  in  Tolstoy's  life,  has  always  been  somewhat 
dimmed  to  the  public  mind  by  certain  inconsistencies  between  his 
theory  and  his  practise.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Rod's  comedy  is 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  work  and  the 
private  life  of  an  author,  and  that  we  have  therefore  no  right  to 
accuse  a  philosopher  of  hypocrisy  because  his  actions  contradict 
his  teachings.  The  play,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  labor  of 
love  and  devotion  on  Mr  Rod's  part,  was  written  for  the  study 
rather  than  the  stage  ;  but  Lugne-Poe,  a  Parisian  actor-manager 
of  exceptional  artistic  views,  cheerfully  gave  it  three  performances 
at  his  theater,  "  L'CEuvre,"  and  it  won  a  "  success  of  esteem." 

"  Le  Reformateur  "  is  the  name  of  the  play,  and  the  "  reformer  "- 
hero  is  drawn  from  life.  He  is  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Rod 
does  not  conceal  his  identity  All  the  characters  bear  their  real 
names,  for  they  were  actual  persons  and  in  life  played,  substan- 
tially, the  parts  assigned  them  in  the  play  The  plot  is  in  the 
main  a  true  tale,  but  the  author  supplies  the  "psychology"  and  the 
literary  form  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  expressed  by  the  person- 
ages of  the  comedy-drama. 

Mr.  Rod  acquits  Rousseau,  the  personification  of  inconsistency, 
the  reformer  and  seer  whose  private  life  was  so  painfully  at  vari- 


ance with  the  grand  ideas  he  eloquently  expounded,  of  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy  and  deliberate  betrayal  of  the  cause  that  was  appar- 
ently so  dear  .o  him— the  cause  of  humanity,  truth,  and  justice. 

The  author  made  a  personal,  thorough  study  of  all  the  available 
data  concerning  the  life  of  Rousseau  in  the  mountain  village  of 
Switzerland,   talked    with    the   descendants   ol    the   philosopher's 
neighbors,  friends,  and  opponents,  and  vouches  for  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  his  story,  which  is  unfolded,  ac- 
cording to  Lc  Figaro  (Paris),  as  follows: 

In  1765,  Rousseau,  finding  himself  pro- 
scribed and  boycotted  by  every  government  on 
account  of  his  bold  and  revolutionary  ideas, 
went  to  Motiers,  a  Swiss  village,  to  live  in 
peace  and  retirement.  His  health,  too,  was 
poor,  and  the  mountain  air  was  good  for  him. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Then  se  Levasseur, 
who  passed  as  his  housekeeper,  but  with  whom 
he  was  maintaining  illicit  relations,  and  who 
was  the  mother  of  his  illegitimate,  unacknowl- 
edged children,  placed  in  an  institution  for 
abandoned  infants. 

Rousseau's  life  was  not  what  he  had  hoped 
it  would  be  in  this  little  village.  He  made  de- 
voted friends  there,  who  admired  his  intellect, 
his  literary  gifts,  his  profound  love  of  nature 
and  simplicity;  but  he  made  more  enemies 
than  friends.  Some  did  not  like  his  manners, 
his  dress,  his  associations.  Too  many  aristo- 
crats and  great  persons  visited  him,  and  this 
was  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  alleged 
democracy  and  simplicity.  Ugly  rumors  were 
circulated  about  him ,  especially  about  Therese 
and  the  forsaken  children.  The  villagers  be- 
came hostile,  and  the  local  pastor  started  a 
campaign  against  the  immoral,  irreligious,  dan- 
gerous, unwelcome  resident. 
A  delegation  waited  upon  him.  He  was  requested  to  explain 
his  views,  his  conduct,  his  past.  Were  his  religious  writings  di- 
rected against  the  Roman  Church  alone?  If  so,  well  ;  but  if  he 
was  opposed  to  all  religion,  the  situation  was  very  different.  Was 
he  the  lover  of  his  alleged  housekeeper?  Had  he  abandoned  sev- 
eral children  to  public  charity? 

Rousseau  might  have  denied  the  charges.  He  did  not;  he 
frankly,  audaciously  told  the  truth.  War  was  declared  against 
him.  He  was  branded  as  a  hypocrite,  a  fraud,  a  mere  phrase- 
maker  without  character  or  conviction,  a  hardened  sinner  unworthy 
of  pity  or  respect. 

Rousseau  tries  to  excuse  himself,  to  protect  his  honesty,  his 
sincerity,  his  love  for  truth  and  morality  ;  he  makes  a  pathetic 
speech  admitting  his  weakness,  inconsistency,  and  sinfulness,  but 
pleading  in  extenuation  that  he  had  always  felt  his  unworthiness 
and  had  not  tried  to  deceive  himself.  He  had  done  wrong,  but  he 
had  felt  and  thought  right.  His  ideals  were  noble  and  lofty,  how- 
ever short  his  practise  fell  of  these  ideals.  And  was  not  a  man's 
ideal  the  main  thing? 

But  the  villagers  are  not  moved  by  these  appeals.  They  de- 
mand correct  conduct,  and  disbelieve  his  professions.  So.  in 
humiliation  and  failure,  the  philosopher-reformer  is  obliged  to 
break  up  his  new  home  and  resume  his  wanderings. 

The  critics  point  out  that  the  play's  "  historical  "  character  does 
not  detract  from  its  "  modernity,"  since  reformers  whose  lives  con- 
tradict their  ideas  are  always  with  us,  and  the  question  of  our  rela- 
tion to  them  is  still  open. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  failure  of  "Shore  Acres"  to  capture  the  London  theater-going  public 
leads  the  New  York  Sun  to  remark  that  American  plays  as  a  rule  have  found 
more  favor  with  the  English  critics  than  with  the  English  public. 

A  movement  to  buy  and  preserve  the  house  in  Rome  in  which  Keats  died,  and 
to  establish  in  it  a  memorial  library  of  his  works,  and  of  the  works  of  Shelley,  was 
set  on  foot  in  1903  by  eight  American  writers  then  in  Rome.  The  plan  has  been 
recognized  and  commended  by  President  Roosevelt,  King  Edward,  and  the 
King  ot  Italy,  and,  according  to  recent  despatches,  an  option  has  been  obtained 
on  the  property  The  house  is  on  the  Piazza  di  Snagna.  at  the  foot  of  the  pic- 
turesque Spanish  steps  which  lead  to  the  Villa  Medici.  It  is  at  present  owned  by 
France. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  GREAT  EARTH-CRACK. 

A  GREAT  geological  "fault"— a  sheering  and  sliding  of  rock 
along  a  line  at  least  350  miles  in  length— runs  near  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  Along  this  line  the  earth's  crust  shifted  position 
for  a  distance  of  eight  feet,  and  the  shock  shattered  San  Francisco 
and  toppled  over  other  California  towns  miles  away.  This  great 
fault,  "the  most  stupendous  in  history,"  as  Herman  Whitaker 
tells  us  in  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York,  June  23),  is  "  the  visible 


Photo  by  P-.'jfessor  Christie  of  the  University  of  California. 
THE    EARTHQUAKE'S    REARRANGEMENT   OF  THE  SAN  ANDR  EAS   DAM. 

The  line  AB  indicates  the  direction  of  the  fence  to  the  left  before 
the  earthquake. 

cause  of  the  California  earthquake."  What  was  its  primary  cause 
— what  made  the  earth  crack  and  slide — is  another  and  a  more 
difficult  question.  Mr.  Whitaker's  map  of  the  fault,  which  we 
reproduce,  shows  its  extent  and  direction.  He  thus  describes  its 
appearance  at  Mussel  Rock,  near  San  Francisco: 

"Tho  at  this  point  the  fault  passed  a  full  mile  out  to  sea,  the 
sand-cliffs,  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  were  torn,  riven, 
and  rent  all  along  their  front.  Where  dark  chaparral  had  clothed 
gentle  slopes,  vertical  surfaces  now  showed  yellow  as  a  gangrened 
wound,  purple-streaked  where  the  friction  of  sliding  masses  had 
actually  burned  the  clay.  In  one  place  a  big  slice  had  fallen  over, 
forming  a  miniature  range  with  a  valley  a  hundred  yards  wide  be- 
tween it  and  the  parent  cliff.  At  another,  the  slide  had  gone  so  far 
out  into  the  ocean  that  one  might  walk,  dry-shod,  beyond  the  end 
of  Mussel  Rock,  which  projects  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  sea. 

"  Along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  some  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
beach,  a  right  of  way  had  been  excavated  for  the  Ocean  Shore 
Electric  Road.  Of  this  there  remained  only  odd  bits.  Buried  at 
some  points  under  enormous  slides,  at  others  it  was  shorn  away 
and  tossed  into  the  ocean.  Halfway  up  one  slide,  the  steel  derrick 
of  a  steam-shovel  projected.  Four  men  were  digging  it  out — one 
of  whom  was  actually  on  the  shovel  when  the  quake  sloughed  off 
both  it  and  the  right  of  way 

"  Half  a  mile  or  so  from  the  buried  shovel,  I  crossed  the  line  of 
the  fault.  Coming  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  vicinity  of 
Point  Arena,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  runs  south  along  the  coast  for  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles,  to  San  Juan.  There  it  fades  from  view,  yet  pursues  its 
course,  doubtless,  many  other  hundreds  of  miles  beneath  the  Cali- 
fornian  desert.  Of  its  kind,  it  is  the  most  stupendous  in  history, 
exceeding  by  four  times  the  length  of  the  fault  in  the  great  Japan- 
ese earthquake  of  1891.  Sometimes  a  wide  crevasse,  sometimes  a 
sunken  road  between  parallel  fissures,  again  humped  into  a  line  of 
torn  brown  sod,  it  plows  through  green  valleys,  cleaves  forests, 
splits  mountains— all  with  a  sublime  contempt  of  topography,  and 
impressing  one  with  a  sense  of  the  omnipotent  energy  behind,  of 
blind  force,  of  power  immutable  and  absolutely  indifferent  to 
human  hopes  and  fears. 

"At  the  head  of  Spring  Valley  it  appeared  as  a  fissure,  black 


and  irregular,  paralleling  the  road.  On  the  morning  of  the  quake 
one  might,  I  suppose,  have  dropped  a  stone  down  to  where,  miles 
below,  the  earth's  ponderous  machinery  creaked  and  groaned; 
and  tho  the  sides  had  now  caved  and  crumbled,  it  still  yawned 
with  sinister  suggestiveness.  Stepping  down,  I  had  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  the  black  walls  might  close  in  like  a  door  on 
a  fly,  or  open  and  let  me  through.  It  was  impressive.  No  man 
may  gaze  on  this,  the  visible  cause  of  San  Francisco's  disaster, 
without  a  secret  feeling  of  awe,  nor  can  he  refrain  from  specula- 
tion as  to  the  mighty  causes  which  produced  this  great  effect  — 
causeswhich  hark  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  geological  time." 

According  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  sliding  of  the  rock-masses  on 
either  side  of  the  fault-line  may  be  simply  represented  by  placing 
the  palms  of  the  hands  together,  the  left  representing  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  strip  of  coast-line  ;  the  right,  the  remainder  of  Califor- 
nia.    He  says : 

"For  years,  perhaps  centuries,  the  rock  strata  beneath  have 
been  exposed  to  increasing  strain  by  enormous  and  unknown 
forces.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  earth's  envelope 
on  a  cooling  center  once  molten  as  some  say  ;  by  vast  masses  of 
sediment  that  have  been  carried  out  by  the  coast  rivers,  millions 
of  millions  of  tons,  and  have  been  deposited  on  the  ocean  floor  till 
the  weight  breaks  down  the  strata,  as  maintained  by  others.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  limit  of  elasticity  has  been  reached  at  5  :  15  on 
the  morning  of  April  18.  Here  at  that  hour,  at  the  head  of  Spring 
Valley,  the  air  is  warm  and  meadow-larks  are  singing.  Mr.  Fay, 
foreman  of  the  Sneith  ranch,  is  bringing  up  the  cows  that  will  not 
supply  San  Francisco's  breakfast.  Unknown  to  himself,  he  is 
riding  along  the  fault,  but  beyond  the  eerie  stillness — dubbed 
'earthquake  weather  '  by  Californians — there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that,  miles  below,  vast  subterranean  forces  are  poised  on  a  hair 
trigger. 

"  Now  shoot  the  left  hand  forward,  the  right  back.  With  a  roar, 
a  rumble,  a  crash,  grinding  of  rocks,  the  cry  of  a  world  in  pain, 
the  strata  break  along  the  old  fault.  Zip  !  it  slips  eight  feet,  later- 
ally, along  its  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  land-line  and 
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RAILWAY     TRACK    ALONG     THE    OCEAN     SHORE     DISTORTED     BY     THE 
EARTHQUAKE  AND   COVERED    BY   THE   CONCURRENT   LANDSLIDE. 


A    FENCE   ON   THE  CALL   RANCH,  AT    FORT  ROSS,   WHICH    WAS 
"JOGGED"    EIGHT   FEET  OUT  OF  LINE   BY   THE   FAULT. 


EVIDENCES  OF  THE  GREAT  FRACTURE. 


nobody  knows  how  many  hundreds  more  of  ocean-bed.  The 
Pacific  slides  north  eight  feet;  California  comes  eight  feet  south. 
When  the  evidence  is  all  in,  Professor  Lawson  and  the  geologists 
of  the  State  Commission  will  doubtless  tell  us  which  ;  but  their 
verdict  makes  no  difference  upon  the  personal  problem  of  Mr. 
Fay,  on  the  Sneith  ranch. 

"To  understand  what  happened  to  him,  just  up-end  a  book  on 
the  table  and  snatch  the  table-cloth  eight  feet.  The  legs  were 
snapped  from  beneath  the  horse,  and  when,  bruised  and  shaken, 
Mr.  Fay  rose,  he  was  thrown  again  to  the  ground.  Lying  there, 
he  saw  that  his  cows  were  all  down,  some  rolling,  others  whirling 
spasmodically  in  their  attempts  to  get  up.  Up  at  the  house,  Mrs. 
Fay  was  thrown  from  the  stove,  where  she  was  cooking  breakfast, 
out  through  the  open  doorway.  Fancy  !  What  if  that  fault  had 
gone  through  San  Francisco?  Tho  she  is  in  ashes,  the  unfortu- 
nate city  may  be, thankful  that  it  passed  six  miles  outside  her 
borders.  Had  it  cloven  her  center,  the  foundations  would  have 
been  snapped  from  under  her  buildings  as  the  legs  were  snatched 
from  under  Fay's  horse,  and  the  death-roll  would  have  run  into 
hundreds  of  thousands." 

Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  country,  Mr.  Whitaker  followed 
the  fault  only  a  few  miles  beyond  Fort  Ross,  but  the  geological 
commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  California  has  found 
that  it  follows  an  unbroken  line  to  Point  Arena,  where  it  wrecked 
the  town  and  destroyed  the  lighthouse.  From  there  it  runs  on 
under  the  ocean.  Along  its  line  towns,  cities,  and  villages  have 
been  crushed  and  crumpled,  and  the  cause  is  still  active.  Mr. 
Whitaker  quotes  Professor  Milne  to  the  effect  that  "earthquakes 
are  most  frequent  in  districts  that  exhibit  evidences  that  elevation 
"  is  still  in  progress,"  and  inversely  he  regards  it  as  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  California,  a  country  which  exhibits  regular  recurrence 
of  seismic  disturbance,  is  undergoing  upheaval.     He  concludes: 

"  Now  in  this  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  Geological  changes 
consume  periods  of  time  beside  which  the  lifetime  of  the  human 
race  is  as  a  fleeting  second.  San  Francisco  is  neither  to  be  left 
high  and  dry  as  a  stranded  fish,  nor  to  be  plunged,  a  second  Atlan- 
tis, beneath  the  waves.  In  all  probability  she  will  attain  the 
zenith  of  her  prosperity,  decline,  and  lie  for  ages,  a  dust-covered 
ruin,  before  the  sea  again  claims  its  ancient  territory. 

"  Coming  to  the  more  immediate  probability,  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  the  present  fracture  along  the  old  fault  has  so  eased 
the  strains  as  to  afford  immunity  from  disastrous  shocks  for  a 
long  period.  If  the  comparatively  slight  shock  of  '68  secured  im- 
munity for  forty  years,  we  may  surely  now  look  for  a  longer  inter- 
mission. Ay,  the  years  may  run  to  centuries  before  there  comes 
such  another.  A  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  Lisbon  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  and  has  not  felt  a  tremblor  since. 

"  Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  in  North  America  earthquakes 
are  confined  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  most  destructive  on  record 
occurred  in  1811  in  the  Mississippi  Valley." 


ARE    BIRDS   MUSICAL? 

T  T  AVE  birds  an  idea  that  their  song  is  melodious,  that  is,  as 
■*■  .1  we  conceive  melody?  Or  does  the  singer  follow  merely  a 
blind  impulse  wher»  he  utters  his  song?  In  other  words,  is  the 
song  of  the  bird  no  real  song  at  all,  but  merely  akin  to  the  bark  of 
a  dog  or  the  neigh  of  a  horse?  These  questions  are  asked  by  F. 
A.  Bocciocco  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
(Vienna).     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Many  persons  will  doubtless  at  once  say  that  the  good  singer 
has  both  an  idea  of  melody  and  music.  But  if  this  be  true  then 
<~he  bird  is  a  musical  creature,  a  creature  endowed  with  a  musical 
^cnse  ;  it  must  take  pleasure  in  its  song,  it  must  be  capable  of  im- 
proving its  song,  and  it  must  seek  to  avoid  false  notes.  This  last 
point  has  been  the  guiding  thread  in  my  investigations,  and  the 
investigation  is  one  in  which  any  person  may  engage." 

Bocciocco  finds  that  the  canary  does  not  react  to  real  melody, 
while  every  screeching  tone  moves  him  to  song.     He  says: 

"  It  frequently  happened,  in  fact,  that  the  sweet  song  of  a  girl 
was  unnoticed,  while  the  grating  sound  of  a  coffee-mill  would 
cause  the  birds  to  sing  with  might  and  main.  This  experiment 
may  be  tried  with  any  bird,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  creature 
reacts  to  every  harsh  sound  if  the  sound  be  maintained  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  A  humming  tea-kettle,  a  creaking  door,  a  piano, 
whether  played  by  a  master  or  merely  struck  indiscriminately,  will 
move  the  birds  to  song,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  song 
commences  if  an  unpleasant  sound  be  made 

"  Let  us  take  the  thrush,  a  master  in  the  imitation  of  other  birds. 
In  the  garden  or  wood,  the  hedge  or  bush,  this  bird  thrills  the  air 
with  its  glorious  song,  and  it  takes  a  little  from  every  singer 
around  it.  The  question  here,  however,  is  whether  the  bird  shows 
any  preference  for  the  song  of  a  nightingale  as  compared  to  that 
of  a  common  hedge-sparrow.  In  experiments  made  by  a  bird- 
dealer  it  was  shown  that  the  thrush  quickly  learned  the  song  of 
the  canary,  but  would  leave  this  song  for  that  of  a  sparrow.  And 
in  the  case  of  another  thrush  which  was  taught  certain  organ  melo- 
dies, there  was  never  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  bird  preferred 
higher-class  music  to  a  lower-class." 

Bocciocco  concludes  that  if  birds  had  a  musical  sense  they  would 
also  have  a  musical  ear,  but  that,  so  far  as  his  experiments  have 
gone,  this  musical  ear  does  not  exist.  He  admits,  however,  that 
the  question  is  one  which  up  to  the  present  has  not  been  clearly 
or  conclusively  answered.     He  says,  in  closing: 

"  If  we  leave  aside  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  bird  is  musi- 
cal in  our  sense,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  birds  have  a  clearly 
defined  talent  for  melody.  We  know  that  the  canary,  the  thrush, 
the  mocking-bird,  and  others  quickly  learn  a  melody  which  is 
played  on  an  organ  before  them,  but  whether  or  not  these  birds 
prefer  a  pretty  melody  to  an  unmelodious  sound  must  remain  un- 
answered."—  Translation  made  fori 'he  Literary  Digest. 
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A   MUM  MY -FACTORY. 

FOLLOWING  the  example  of  some  of  its  Eastern  contempo- 
raries who  have  gone  extensively  into  the  "  exposure  "  busi- 
ness, The  Pacific  Monthly  (Portland,  Oreg.,  June)  lays  bare  the 
secrets  of  mummy-manufacture  in  Southern  California.  In  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  it  has  found  a  man  who  for  nearly  thirty  years 
has  successfully  followed  the  trade  of  a  mummy-maker,  fabricating 
fakes  for  museums  whose  demands  were  satisfied  by  superficial 


THESE    FAKES    PRESENT   THE    EXACT   APPEARANCE    OF  THE 
REAL  OLD  EGYPTIAN    MUMMIES. 

appearance  and  did  not  go  so  far  as  certificates  of  origin.  This 
artist,  being  about  to  go  out  of  business,  revealed  his  methods  to 
the  writer,  Mr.  Henry  Simon,  whose  account  we  quote  as  follows: 

"  The  whole  factory  outfit  consists  of  a  great  rough  table  and 
one  or  two  smaller  ones,  upon  which  several  mummies  are  lying 
in  different  stages  of  development.  You  will  find  one  that  is  quite 
finished,  another  only  just  begun,  and  a  few  in  an  intermediate 
state. 

"  The  first  step  taken  in  the  manufacture  is  the  preparation  of  a 
simple  plank,  the  'vertebral  column,'  which  gives  a  stay  to  head, 
body,  legs,  and  all,  and  to  the  end  of  which  are  nailed  one  or  two 
short  boards  representing  the  feet.  Then  a  bag  of  sacking,  corre- 
sponding in  form  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  is  produced  around  the 
plank  and  stuffed  with  excelsior.  The  ribs  are  reproduced  by 
bamboo  straps,  the  arms  and  fingers  consist  of  several  big  and 
some  small  sticks. 

"  All  these  things  are  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  bag.  The 
rough  body  thus  produced  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  plaster 
to  the  extent  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  or  wherever  else  any  part 
of  the  body  is  intended  to  show.  On  top  of  this  plaster  a  coating 
of  glue  is  put,  and  a  fluffy  tissue  pasted  on,  which  is  again  covered 
with  glue.  The  body  at  this  stage  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  in 
touch  and  appearance  resembles  almost  exactly  a  fresh  human 
carcass. 

"The  head  is  next  placed  in  position  and  covered  with  glue  and 
tissue  in  the  same  way  as  the  body.  The  eyeholes  are  painted 
dark  brown  inside  and  covered  with  a  piece  or  two  of  the  same 
material,  with  a  small  slit  in  the  middle,  which  gives  a  marvelously 
good  representation  of  the  sunken,  dried-out  eyes  of  the  real 
mummy.  A  few  hairs  are  pasted  on  top  of  the  head,  the  teeth  are 
made  out  of  small  bits  of  horn,  and  the  head  and  neck,  with  the 
exception  of  the  face,  are  wrapped  with  several  layers  of  thin, 
ragged  cotton,  held  together  by  bands.  The  whole  body  is  treated 
likewise,  leaving  such  spots  as  is  desirable  to  show  the  skin  and 
bones  underneath.  Then  the  form,  which  has  partly  been  painted 
before  the  outer  covering  was  put  on,  is  dyed  once  more,  together 
with  all  the  rags  and  bandages,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  presents 
the  exact  appearance  of  the  real  old  Egyptian  mummy.  Finally, 
the  body  is  strewn  all  over  with  gray  dust,  or  powder,  which  partly 
fills  all  the  holes,  and,  if  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  skep- 
ticism left  before,  removes  that  entirely. 

"The  writer  of  these  lines  has,  in  different  countries,  seen  hun- 
dreds of  mummies  ;  genuine,  and,  as  he  is  now  convinced  since  a 
short  time,  some  not  quite  genuine  ones.  But  even  on  closest  in- 
pection  he  was  not  able  to  discover  anything  in  the  artificial  prod- 
uct that  was  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  all  he  ever  observed 


in  the  original  mummies.  The  very  shape  of  the  head,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  hollow  eyes,  the  shriveled  lips,  the  bits  of  skin  and 
bone  exposed  ;  the  general  aspect  and  pose  of  the  limbs  and  body, 
wrappings  and  all,  are  such  as  to  exactly  resemble  the  genuine 
article,  and  would,  were  the  result  of  the  artizan's  labor  exhibited 
in  a  museum,  deceive  any  but  the  eye  of  an  expert— and  his,  too, 
unless  he  looked  very  close.  Standing  in  the  very  workshop,  see- 
ing them  made,  and  hearing  the  maker's  explanations,  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  those  weird  figures  should  be  imitations. 

"And  if  the  artist  tells  you  that  he  has  been  working  in  his  line 
of  business  for  twenty-nine  years  ;  that  he  has  learned  his  trade  in 
a  regular  factory  long  ago,  and  that  he  is  able  to  turn  out  several 
mummies  a  day  ;  then,  gentle  reader,  you  will  perhaps  agree  with 
me  that  even  your  keen  eye  and  undeceivable  instinct  may  have 
been  deceived,  and  that  very  likely  it  will  have  been  deceived,  if 
you  will  but  stop  to  roughly  calculate  what  this  one  man  alone  has 
done  in  his  line." 


FISH    KEPT  ALIVE  OUT  OF  WATER. 

L'ISH  alive  and  kicking  may  now  be  received  at  any  distance 
-*-  from  the  waters  in  which  they  are  captured.  In  other 
words,  the  salmon  of  the  Columbia,  the  trout  of  Maine,  the  bass 
of  Florida  may  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  with 
as  great  facility  as  a  bale  of  hay  or  a  crate  of  oranges.  And  when 
the  fish  reach  their  destination  they  are  as  lively  as  if  they  were  in 
their  native  element,  altho  they  have  not  seen  the  water  since  they 
were  taken  from  sea  or  river.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  we 
owe  to  the  Germans,  and  in  a  recent  issue  of  Der  Tag  (Berlin) 
Hans  Dominik  tells  us  how  it  may  be  done.     Mr.  Dominik  says  : 

"  A  short  time  ago  I  went  to  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Eugene 
Erlwein,  and  this  gentleman  showed  me  a  large  glass  case  which 
was  filled  with  shelves  like  a  bookcase  ;  on  the  shelves  I  saw  a 
large  number  of  fish  of  every  variety.  There  were  fat  carp  and 
pike,  trout  and  bass,  and  other  watery  denizens,  and  they  were  all 
well  and  happy — they  moved  their  gills  and  fins  exactly  as  if  they 
were  in  the  water,  altho  they  had  not  felt  this  element  for  thirty 
hours.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  accomplished  was  soon  ex- 
plained to  me." 

Mr.  Dominik  says  that  the  floor  of  the  case  was  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  damp  cloth  ;  this  kept  the  air  in  the  receptacle 
moist,  and  the  gills  of  the  fish  in  consequence  never  became  dry. 
But  further  investigation  showed  that  the  air  in  the  box  was  not 
air  at  all,  but  pure  oxygen  ;  beside  the  case  there  was  a  large  steel 
cylinder  filled  with  oxygen.  A  tube  led  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
base  of  a  jar  filled  with  water,  and  another  tube  led  from  the  neck 
of  the  jar  into  the  box  containing  the  fish.     Says  the  writer: 

"  As  I  watched  the  apparatus  I  saw  the  oxygen  bubble  through 
the  water  of  the  jar  and  then,  after  being  saturated  with  moisture, 
pass  into  the  case.  But  the  oxygen  in  the  case  was  not  stagnant; 
there  was  a  pipe  at  one  end  which  allowed  the  excess  oxygen  to 
escape.  It  was  now  clear  to  me  how  the  fish  could  be  kept  alive 
and  happy  without  water— the  oxygen  passed  through  their  wet 
gills  and  into  their  blood  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
in  water,  while  the  carbonic  gas  from  their  lungs  was  carried  off 
with  the  excess  oxygen 

"The  afternoon  of  my  visit  the  fish  were  taken  from  the  case 
and  put  in  the  water.  For  this  purpose  the  oxygen  was  cut  off, 
the  top  of  the  case  unscrewed,  and  the  fish  thrown  into  tubs  filled 
with  water.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  treatment  had  in  no 
wise  injured  the  creatures.  The  tench  immediately  became  lively 
and  animated  ;  the  thick  Polish  carp  at  first  seemed  a  little  dazed 
by  the  pure  oxygen,  but  after  a  few  minutes  was  thoroughly  awake  : 
the  pike  were  the  slowest  to  react.  After  a  period  of  ten  minutes 
the  pike  were  still  sluggish  ;  the  oxygen  tube  was  therefore  pushed 
under  the  water  and  into  the  fishes'  mouths,  and  when  the  gas  be- 
gan, to  bubble  through  their  gills  the  creatures  were  at  once  re- 
stored." 

Mr.  Dominik  says  that  in  these  experiments  the  case  contained 
three  hundredweight  of  fish,  while  the  case  itself  only  weighed  one 
hundredweight— thus  there  was  only  one-fourth  dead  weight.  Dr. 
Erlwein  has,  however,  carried  his  experiments  further  along  this 
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line,  and  he  has  now  patented  a  special  fish-car  for  use  on  rail- 
roads ;  in  this  car  the  above  principle  is  used,  but  with  slight  modi- 
fications. Thus  the  fish  are  placed  in  a  little  water  in  the  car,  and 
the  water  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  by  means  of  small  pumps. 
As  it  circulates  the  water  passes  through  an  apparatus  which  ex- 
tracts the  carbonic  acid  and  injects  into  the  fluid  pure  oxygen. 
The  fish  in  this  way  may  be  kept  alive  indefinitely.  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WOOD-EATERS    IN    CALIFORNIA   WATERS. 

THE  accompanying  pictures  show  in  a  striking  way  the  de- 
struction accomplished  by  marine  borers,  teredos,  and  lim- 
noria  on  wooden  piles  at  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Seattle. 
According  to  a  writer  in  The  Engineering  World  (June  20),  from 
which  the  views  were  taken,  even  the  impregnation  of  the  piles 
with  creosote  has  little  effect  on  the  appetite  of  the  destroyers. 
He  says: 

"  It  is  found  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound  a  stick  of  rough- 
sawed  timber  will  last  about  eight  months.  A  pile  will  last  a 
year ;  a  pile  with  bark  on  will  last  a  year  and  a  half,  and  a  creo- 
soted  pile  will  last  from  fifteen  months  to  fifteen  years.  The  un- 
usual phase  of  the  situation  is  that  two  piles  treated  in  the  same 
manner  and  driven  under  the  same  conditions  will  be  affected  dif- 
ferently by  the  teredos  and  limnoria.  All  of  the  accompanying 
views  show  piles  that  have  been  coated  with  a  coal-tar  or  creo- 
soted  compound.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  states  that  as  far  as 
visible  effects  are  concerned,  a  creosoted  pile  which  has  been  at- 
tacked by  the  borers  can  not  be  distinguished  from  an  unimpreg- 
nated  wood  pile  except  by  minute  examination.  These  photo- 
graphs were  all  taken  at  low  tide  ;  those  at  Oakland  were  obtained 
from  the  Narrow  Gage  Mole,  which  is  built  about  a  mile  out  into 
the  harbor  on  account  of  the  shallow  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
shore  of  Oakland  Bay.  At  the  end  of  the  mole  are  the  ferry  slips 
for  the  boats  running  from  the  Union  Station  at  San  Francisco. 
Engineers  and  contractors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  those  con- 
versant with  conditions  there,  find  in  these  indications  enough 
reason  for  the  installation  of  concrete  piles  and  the  use  of  reen- 
forced  concrete  for  foundation  work." 


Elevators  that  Run  on  a  Curve.— One  of  the  stations 
of  the  new  tunnel  from  Boston  to  East  Boston  boasts  a  set  of  four 
elevators  that  are  unlike  any  others  in  the  world,  in  that  they  do 
not  run  up  and  down  in  a  vertical  line,  but  on  a  curve.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  American  Contractor  (Chicago,  June  2) : 

"The  peculiarity  of  these  elevators  is  that  while  they  do  not  go 
straight  up  and  down,  they  maintain  a  perfectly  level  floor  while 
passing  through  a  curved  tube 

"  The  arrangement  is  much  as  if  on  the  line  of  one  of  the  New 
York  elevated  routes  elevators  were  run  in  tubes  from  buildings 


on  opposite  sides  of  the  street  into  opposite  sides  of  the  waiting- 
room  of  the  elevated  station.  The  B  OS  ton  tubes  start,  however, 
trom  the  subways  and  pass  through  the  street  level  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  elevated  structure,  thus  giving  a  three-decked  station. 
The  peculiarities  of  construction  are  all  between  the  two  lowir 
stories.     From  the  second  floor  the  cars  run  up  parallel  to  each 

other  in  the  ordinary  way 

"  In  the  Boston  station  the  elevators,  where  they  start  at  the 
bottom, on  the  tunnel  level,  are  twenty-four  feet  apart,  but  in  rising 
fifty-six  feet  to  the  street,  they  approach  to  within  twelve  feet  of 
each  other.  With  such  a  decided  slant  as  this,  about  ten  degrees, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  contrive  a  means  by  which  the  ele- 
vators can  be  kept  on  a  level  when  traveling  both  up  and  down. 
Altho  moving  on  inclined  shafts  they  are  kept  at  an  absolute  level 
through  the  employment  of  curved  guides.  The  passenger  hardly 
realizes  that  he  is  traveling  in  anything  but  a  vertical  direction 
unless  he  looks  through  the  iron  lattice-work  of  the  elevator  and 
notes  that  the  lines  of  the  shaft  appear  all  awry.  The  cars  have  a 
maximum  speed  of  250  feet  a  minute,  each  car  having  a  platform 
area  of  about  sixty  square  feet  and  a  capacity  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  passengers." 


THE  CORSET  QUESTION. 

TS  the  wearing  of  corsets  injurious?  This  time-honored  ques- 
*-  tion  is  discussed  again  in  an  editorial  article  by  The  Medical 
Record  (New  York,  June  16).  The  writer  notes  that  altho  it  was 
settled  long  ago  by  hygienists  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  still  in  statu 
quo  so  far  as  womankind  is  concerned,  the  abandonment  of  the 
garment  for  a  short  period  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  being 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  fashion  and  not  through  a  sense  of 
its  physiological  undesirability.     We  read  : 

"  During  comparatively  recent  times  a  very  strong  anti-corset 
propaganda  has  been  carried  on  in  Germany,  with  some  success, 
we  believe,  but  no  one  who  has  viewed  the  very  ungraceful  so- 
called  Reformkleid  which  the  disciples  of  the  health  movement 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  conventional  garb  can  help  feel- 
ing that  it  will  take  a  few  eons  to  get  people  sufficiently  used  to  it 
to  change  their  standards  of  what  is  attractive  in  feminine  dress. 

"  The  feature  on  which  physiologists  are  apt  to  lay  greatest 


WHARF  AT  OAKLAND,  CAI...SO  BADLY  EATEN  BY  TEREDO  AND 
LIMNORIA  THAT  NONE  OF  THE  PILES  IS  LEFT  STANDING  ;  WHARF 
IN   THE  BACKGROUND   HAS   BEEN   ABANDONED. 


CREOSOTED   WOODEN    PILES  SHOWING    EFFECT   OF  TEREDO 
AND    LIMNORIA. 

From  photograph  taken  at  San  Francisco  a  few  days  before  the  earthquake. 
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stress  in  the  corset  question  is  the  assumed  interference  with  ab- 
dominal respiration  which  it  involves;  and  altho  some  authorities 
.  .  .  have  maintained  that  the  costal  type  of  respiration  is  a  femi- 
nine trait  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  manner  of  dress,  many 
others  refer  it  directly  to  the  use  of  the  corset  and  the  support  of 
clothing  by  constricting  bands  about  the  waist." 

Among  the  latter,  we  are  told,  is  Lange,  of  Munich,  who 
ascribes  the  feminine  "waist"  to  interference  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  thorax  during  the  years  of  active  growth,  when 
corset-wearing  is  usually  begun.  By  life-size  tracings  of  the  trunk 
contours  made  during  a  period  of  years  from  the  bodies  of  grow- 
ing girls,  he  shows  that,  whereas  the  hips  and  shoulders  increase 
rapidly  in  size  during  the  second  decade,  the  waist  enlarges  to  a 
very  much  less  degree.  This  relative  smallness  of  the  waist  acts 
in  various  ways  to  cause  chlorosis  and  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  other  organs,  such  as  movable  kidney  and  pelvic  dis- 
placements.    Further: 

"  Lange  believes  that  if  the  corset  is  to  be  abolished,  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  dorsal  musculature  of  those  who  have  worn 
it  must  first  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  suitable  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  that  this  is  particularly  necessary  in  growing  girls  who 
are  compelled  to  spend  many  hours  a  day  sitting  at  school  desks. 
A  further  essential  is  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  dress  which  will 
relieve  the  waist  of  all  constricting  bands,  but  without  falling  into 
the  error  of  the  present  'reform  dress,'  in  which  the  weight  is 
borne  almost  entirely  by  the  shoulders.  This  is  to  be  effected  by 
having  the  garments  cling  closely  enough  to  the  trunk  to  cause 
them  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  supported  by  friction.  He 
illustrates  various  plans  of  accomplishing  this,  which  appear  ex- 
cellent in  principle,  tho  their  feasibility  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  concerned." 


TRANSATLANTIC  WIRELESS. 

WITH  the  announcement  that  Marconi  had  sent  a  message, 
or  rather  a  signal,  across  the  Atlantic,  many  good  people 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  commercial  operation  of  a  trans- 
atlantic wireless  telegraph  would  come  at  once  ;  and  it  must  be 
said  that  the  Marconi  company  did  not  attempt  to  dispel  this  illu- 
sion. But  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  and,  altho  a  large 
amount  of  experimental  investigation  has  been  carried  on,  with 
the  object  of  determining  the  laws  which  govern  this  transmission, 
we  are  not  yet  sending  private  telegrams  to  London  by  wire- 
less. In  The  Electrical  Review  (London)  Professor  Fessenden, 
an  American  worker  in  this  field,  has  recently  announced  that 
messages 'are  now  continually  being  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
has  described  the  obstacles  that  remain  to  be  overcome  before  we 
shall  have  regular  service.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  June  23),  commenting  on  this  article,  says  : 

"  It  was  natural  enough  that,  when  he  had  proved  the  possibility 
of  wireless  communication  over  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean, 
even  tho  the  message  consisted  of  a  single  letter  ever  so  faintly 
heard  at  the  receiver,  Marconi  should  have  supposed  that  for  the 
transmission  of  regular  commercial  messages  all  that  was  required 
was  apparatus  of  greater  height,  capacities  of  greater  area,  and 
the  installation  of  sending-apparatus  of  larger  power.  Costly  sta- 
tions were  equipped  on  this  supposition  both  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  an  actual  message  was  trans- 
mitted from  President  Roosevelt  to  King  Edward.  That  was  in 
January,  1903,  and  in  the  following  March  the  Marconi  company 
undertook  to  furnish  the  London  Times  with  daily  wireless  des- 
patches from  the  United  States.  These,  however,  were  discon- 
tinued after  only  a  couple  of  despatches  had  been  sent,  and  to 
those  who  were  following  closely  the  progress  of  the  art,  it  soon 
became  evident  that,  altho  the  transmission  of  a  full  message  had 
been  proved  to  be  possible,  there  must  be  certain  atmospheric  or 
other  conditions  affecting  transatlantic  wireless  telegraphy,  which 
would  have  to  be  understood  and  met  before  it  would  be  possible 
to  maintain  a  regular  service  free  from  interruption. 

"Meanwhile  other  investigators  who  had  been  doing  good  work 
in  the  field  of  wireless  telegraphy,  on  a  less  ambitious  scale,  were 
beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  great  problem  which  Mar- 
coni had  so  boldly  attacked  and  with  such  promising  initial  suc- 


cess ;  and  ultimately  De  Forest  and  Fessenden  established  stations 
in  which  elaborate  experimental  work  has  been  carried  on  contin- 
uously. Both  of  these  gentlemen  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing transoceanic  communication." 

The  distance  between  the  Fessenden  stations  at  Brant  Rock, 
Mass.,  near  Boston,  and  Machrihanish  is  about  3,000  miles,  we 
are  told  ;  and  under  favorable  conditions  messages  are  exchanged 
without  difficulty,  but  the  ease  of  transmission  varies  greatly  on 
different  days  and  even  during  different  parts  of  the  same  day. 
On  certain  days  the  signals  were  of  five  hundred  times  greater  in- 
tensity than  under  apparently  similar  conditions  on  other  days. 
The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  From  this  it  follows  that  to  make  certain  of  being  able  to 
transmit  messages  on  any  day  of  the  year,  the  apparatus  must  be 
built  to  correspond  to  the  days  of  least  intensity ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  'factor  of  safety  '  of  at  least  500  must  be  adopted.  The 
problem  might  be  attacked,  either  by  providing  an  increase  of 
sensitiveness  in  the  receiving-apparatus,  or  an  increase  in  power  at 
the  sending-station,  and  in  all  probability  both  means  will  be 
adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  intensity  of  transmission  be 
used  which  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  worst  conditions,  it  may  be 
found  that  on  the  days  when  conditions  are  favorable  to  trans- 
mission, such  intense  signals  would  be  detrimental.  Not  only 
might  they  injuriously  affect  the  operation  of  other  stations,  but 
they  might  even  interfere  with  the  station  at  which  they  were  di- 
rected ;  for  Professor  Fessenden  has  noticed  during  his  trans- 
atlantic tests  what  he  has  called  an  'echo  signal,'  that  is,  a  signal 
coming  about  one-fifth  of  a  second  later  than  the  main  signal ;  and 
he  believes  that  this  second  signal  reaches  the  receiving-station 
later  because  it  goes  the  longer  way  around.  If  transmission  of 
great  intensity  were  used,  these  echo  signals  might  become  loud 
enough  to  have  a  confusing  effect  at  the  receiving-station.  Trans- 
mission conditions  must  be  tested  frequently  in  order  to  determine 
the  proper  intensity  for  current  use,  for  the  changes  in  conditions 
affecting  transmission  take  place  with  some  rapidity. 

"  As  for  the  causes  of  these  rapid  changes,  it  was  pointed  out 
some  time  ago  by  Professor  Fessenden  that  not  only  is  one  of  the 
causes  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  sunlight,  but  that  there  appear 
to  be  in  the  atmosphere  large  masses  of  absorbing  material  which 
considerably  reduce  the-  intensity  of  the  transmission.  These 
masses  vary  in  size  and  in  the  height  above  the  sea-level  at  which 
they  exist.  They  appear  to  be  nearer  sea-level  in  the  tropics, 
where  long-distance  transmission  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  in  some  cases  the  absorption  by  these  masses  is 
found  to  be  so  great  as  to  leave  only  about  one-tenth  per  cent,  of 
the  energy  of  transmission  available.  Another  effect  of  which  the 
cause  has  yet  to  be  found  is  that  messages  at  certain  times  can  be 
transmitted  more  easily  in  an  east-and-west  direction  than  in  one 
north  and  south ;  moreover,  there  are  indications  that  diffraction 
takes  place.  It  is  considered  that  both  of  these  effects  may  be 
due  to  the  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  so-called  absorbing 
masses,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
transatlantic  transmission." 


"College-bred  vagabonds  occupy  considerable  space  in  all  discussions  of 
the  unemployed,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  is  the  pathologic  side  of  the  matter  even 
touched  upon,"  says  American  Medicine  (Philadelphia,  June).  "The  Bowery 
branch  of  the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gives  assistance  to  many  derelicts  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  of  the  last  3,228  helped  17  were  graduated 
from  universities,  134  from  colleges,  71  from  academies,  and  417  from  high 
schools,  a  total  of  639.  The  usual  proportion  is  about  one-fourth.  This  is  a 
horrible  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  cause  must  be  discovered.  These  are 
sick  men  unable  to  work — suffering  from  neurasthenia,  generally,  on  which  is 
grafted  an  alcohol  or  drug  habit  to  increase  the  basic  disease.  Is  this  dreadful 
blot  chargeable  to  the  educators  or  physicians?  Perhaps  a  few  were  unfit 
subjects  for  education  and  should  never  have  been  sent  to  schools  higher  than 
the  eighth  grade.  If  so,  some  way  should  be  found  of  discovering  such  cases, 
and  preventing  this  waste  of  money  and  lives.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were 
injured  by  the  exhaustion  of  excesses  of  some  sort — athletics  or  even  the 
'grind'  of  much  study  and  insufficient  sleep.  Most  are  probably  sufferers 
from  eye-strain.  The  learning  possessed  by  some  of  them  proves  that  they 
must  have  been  ideal  students  in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers.  A  few  are  said  to 
be  full  of  classical  knowledge  of  no  earthly  use  to  them — splendid  Greek  scholars 
begging  for  bread.  The  worst  of  all  is  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  men 
aided — including  the  uneducated — are  native-born  Americans,  and  only  one- 
fourth  foreigners.  Inability  of  the  body  in  some  direction  or  other  to  respond 
to  the  increased  demands,  the  hurry  and  rush  of  our  modern  civilization,  is  at 
fault  in  most  cases,  but  there  should  be  definite  knowledge  as  to  what  causes 
these  neurasthenias  in  the  native-bom." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


BELIEVING    CHRIST  AND   LIVING     SMITH    AND 

ROUSSEAU. 

INSTEAD  of  dropping  theology  and  replacing  it  with  sociol- 
ogy, as  we  sometimes  hear  recommended,  we  must  make  the- 
ology our  sociology,  says  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  in  an  article  on 
"The  Church's  Radical  Gospel,"  published  in  The  Churchman 
(New  York).  America,  he  maintains,  accepted  Adam  Smith  and 
J.  J.  Rousseau  as  political  godparents,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
"our  country  is  the  one  great  eighteenth-century  country  of  the 
world."  Adam  Smith,  he  points  out,  "  held  that  if  each  individ- 
ual and  each  nation  would  seek  for  self,  a  preestablished  and  a 
divine  order  would  make  selfishness  bring  about  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number."  Rousseau  preached  "  back  to  nature  in 
the  name  of  the  equality  of  man."  The  conditon  presented  as 
the  effect  of  our  competing  gospels  is  that  while  our  clergy  strive 
to  preach  and  our  people  profess  to  believe  the  Gospel  according 
to  Jesus  Christ,  "in  our  economic,  political,  and  social  life  we  live 
thegospelof  Smith  and  of  Rousseau."  The  competition  of  the 
two  gospels  leads  us  into  endless  "contradictions,  difficulties,  im- 
possibilities, confusions."  So  long  as  the  gospel  of  individualism 
holds  sway,  the  writer  declares,  "we  can  do  nothing  permanently 
for  reform;  even  the  church  herself  can  do  virtually  nothing." 
For,  he  argues,  "  if  Adam  Smith  and  Professor  Sumner  and  most 
of  our  American  business  traditions  are  right,  if  it  is  duty  to  com- 
pete ;  .  .  .  then  the  battle  for  self  must  go  ever  grimly  on,  the 
strong  must  subdue  the  weak,  the  rich  the  poor,  the  able  the 
unable." 

In  the  succeeding  number  of  The  Churchman,  under  the  caption 
"  A  Social  Program  for  the  Church,"  the  same  writer  gives  a  rem- 
edy for  the  anomalous  position  analyzed  above.     To  quote  : 

"What  the  United  States  needs  to-day  is  the  sociology — the 
soteriology  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  the  church  say  so — not  indeed  in 
vague  words,  for  that  usually  misleads  and  becomes  cant— but  in 
words  specific  and  to  the  point.  Let  the  church  not  formulate 
measures  nor  indorse  parties.  Such  is  not  the  function  of  the 
church.  The  need  is  for  ethics  and  principles,  and  to  declare 
these  is  the  function  of  the  church.  Let  the  church  show  that  our 
evils  to-day  largely  and  all  but  inevitably  spring  from  the  founda- 
tion of  our  American  economic  life  in  the  basing  of  industry  upon 
the  strife  of  individuals,  each  pushing  for  self,  and  from  the  posi- 
ting of  this  principle  even  as  the  law  of  God.  Let  the  church 
show  that,  individuals  being  unequal  in  ability,  this  strife  must 
develop  the  economic  overlordship  of  the  economically  most  effec- 
tive, that  this  must  end  in  the  combination  of  these  overlords, 
since  for  them  to  compete  to  the  end  would  mean  either  the  abso- 
lute tyranny  of  one  or  more  probably  the  suicide  of  all;  that 
while  this  process  does  assume  a  thousand  forms,  and  may  be  de- 
layed and  modified  to  a  degree,  it  is  nevertheless  the  exact  eco- 
nomic situation  which  confronts  us  to-day.  Let  the  church  show 
too  that,  according  to  our  American  theology,  these  monstrous 
but  perfectly  natural  aggregations  of  capital  have  to  go  neverthe- 
less for  their  legal  right  to  live  to  governments  and  legislatures 
doomed  by  our  theory  to  conduct  and  possess  materially  smaller 
economic  powers  than  the  corporate  existences  they  create.  Let 
us  show  that  under  our  basic  theory  of  the  struggle  for  self,  abil- 
ity, legal  and  administrative,  must  be  principally  in  the  service  of 
the  corporations  and  only  secondly  at  the  service  of  the  econom- 
ically inferior  government.  Let  us  show  that  less  comes  in  the 
economic  origin  of  graft.  Honest  men,  save  sporadically,  can  do 
little  and  get  little  in  politics.  But  dishonest  men,  under  such  a 
situation,  can  systematically  and  continuously  enrich  themselves 
by  legislative  plunder.  It  is  well  for  the  church  to  protest  against 
such  practises,  but  it  will  do  little  good,  while  the  church  cher- 
ishes and  indorses  the  system  that  gives  them  birth.  No  civilized 
country  is  so  afflicted  with  the  particular  evil  of 'graft 'as  the 
United  States,  not  because  the  Americans  are  the  most  corrupt 
people  in  the  world — such  is  not  the  case— but  because  no  other 
country  has  carried  so  far  the  magnifying  of  the  interest  of  the 
individual  over  action  by  the  state,  the  organization  of  the 
people." 


The  writer  declares  that  he  is  not  here  urging  that  the  church 
indorse  Socialism  either  in  theory  or  in  practise.  He  would  work 
through  the  channels  of  the  church  already  established,  adding: 

"But  if  the  church  [meaning  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church] 
as  a  whole  through  her  highest  official  utterances,  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  General  Convention,  or  in  a  pastoral  letter  from 
the  House  of  Bishops,  could  in  a  clear,  strong,  statesmanlike  way 
show  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus  do  lead  to  and  require,  not  competi- 
tion, nor  private  combination,  but  cooperation  slowly  and  prac- 
tically to  be  worked  out  in  the  life  of  all  men,  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  people,  ...  if  the  soul  of  the  church  could  thus  speak  to  the 
soul  of  the  nation,  who  does  not  know  that  the  nation  would  at 
least  listen,  that  it  would  be  worth  infinitely  more  than  a  hundred 


REV.    W.    D.    P.    BLISS, 

Editor  of  "  The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform."  He  says  that 
while  our  clergy  preach  and  our  people  profess  to  believe  the  Gospel 
according  to  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  living,  in  our  economic,  political, 
and  social  life,  the  gospel  according  to  Adam  Smith  and  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

vague  resolutions  about  the  corruption  of  graft,  of  politics,  and  of 
corporations?" 

After  taking  this  as  a  first  step,  the  second  and  third  proposed 
by  Dr.  Bliss  are  thus  outlined  : 

"  A  church  commission  should  be  appointed,  with  cooperating 
members  in  each  diocese,  to  prepare  and  to  disseminate  a  new 
ethical  literature  for  clergy  and  for  laity.  It  should  be  carried 
into  each  archdeaconry  and  into  every  parish.  Then  with  in- 
formed sermon  and  with  practical  discussion  in  church  congress 
and  parish  club,  there  would  grow  up  a  quickened  conscience,  a 
fuller  understanding,  a  clearer  vision,  a  new  great  hope.  We 
should  show  how  these  economic  questions  lie  at  the  basis  of 
almost  every  other.  ...  If  our  bishops  would  really  save  the 
home,  the  family,  marriage,  let  them  study  modern  economics,  as 
well  as  the  medieval  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  least  let  them 
study  the  Bible.  St.  Paul  says  that  'the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil.'  Those  who  would  seriously  meet  the  evils  of  divorce, 
unholy  marriage,  prostitution,  intemperance,  gambling  graft,  must 
meet  them  in  their  economic  roots. 

"Thirdly,  the  church  must  practise  what  she  preaches.  By 
democracy  in  parish  and  convention,  by  fair  prices  and  conditions 
granted  in  building  church  edifices  and  conducting  parish  activi- 
ties, by  aiding  every  practical  step  toward  the  life  of  brotherhood, 
above  all,  by  persistent  devotion  and  sacrifice  in  the  personal  life 
of  clergy  and  of  laity,  the  church  must  live  the  Word." 

We  need  positive    teaching   and    action,   says    Dr.   Bliss,   not 
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denunciations  nor  negations.     As  a  final  comment  on  our  present 
misapplied  efforts  the  writer  says  : 

"  Poor  John  D.  Rockefeller,  why  should  we  only  condemn  him? 
Why  should  we  make  him  the  scapegoat  for  the  nation  ?  And 
corporations  and  trade-unions.  What  good  is  accomplished  by 
endless  tirades  against  them  ?  The  muck-rake  has  its  place.  It 
is  doing  to-day  marvelous  divine  work.  It  is  baring  the  very  heart 
of  the  nation  as  ready  soil  to  receive  the  Word.  The  rich  men  of 
this  land  and  the  poor  men  of  this  land  are  ready  to  listen  and  to 
act  as  never  before.  The  soil  is  thirsty.  But  the  sower  must  sow 
the  seed.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  send  his  disciples  into  the  world  to 
rake  dirt,  but  to  heal  and  to  help  and  to  save.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  facts  will  tell  you  that  generally  speaking  the  larger  the 
corporation  the  higher  the  wages  and  the  better  the  conditions 
granted  to  the  employees.  Any  economic  student— I  scarcely 
know  one  exception— will  tell  you  that  closed  shops,  generally 
speaking,  are  freer  than  open  ones.  Those  who  are  striving  to- 
day merely  for  negative  anti-monopoly  legislation  or  are  preaching 
the  so-called  gospel  of  the  open  shop  doubtless  mean  well,  but  are 
simply  harmful  reactionaries  who  have  not  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
the  question.  All  the  upward  forces  of  the  day  are  for  a  higher 
and  better  organization  of  society.  And  we  need  to  help,  not  hurt, 
the  things  which  are  better  before  we  can  get  the  things  which  are 
best.     Let  each  act  locally,  constructively,  helpfully." 


CHANGES    IN    THE    THEOLOGY    OF    CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM. 

CONGREGATIONALISM  claims  that  while  holding  fast  to 
such  traditional  truths  as  "  the  rightful  rule  of  God,  the  sin- 
fulness of  man,  redemption  through  Christ,  and  the  certainty  of 
divine  mercy  and  retribution,"  it  is  influenced,  nevertheless,  in  de- 
fining and  expressing  these  truths  by  "  the  well-known  tendencies 
of  theological  thought  which  affect  the  whole  Christian  Church," 
and  to  which  Congregationalism  has  been  "more  sensitive  than 
most  other  denominations."  This  claim  adds  interest  to  The 
Congregatioiialist 's  survey  of  the  changes  which  recent  years  have 
wrought  in  Congregational  theology.  The  journal  quoted  is  pub- 
lished in  Boston  and  is  the  leading  organ  of  its  denomination. 
After  prefacing  that  "  our  denomination  does  not  avowedly  adopt 
any  one  theological  leader  or  school,"  and  that  "  Arminians  are 
probably  as  numerous  as  Calvinists  among  us,"  The  Congrega- 
tionalist  goes  on  to  an  account  of  recent  modifications,  which  we 
quote  in  part  as  follows  : 

"As  to  our  belief  in  God — our  fathers  looked  up  to  him  as  en- 
throned above  all  things,  directing  and  guiding  to  a  determined 
end  the  universe  he  had  created.  We  realize  him  as  the  supreme 
pervading  personality  in  all  things,  revealing  himself  in  the  uni- 
verse evolving  through  him  into  perfection  in  which  man  created  in 
his  image  shall  perfectly  reflect  his  righteousness,  truth,  and 
love.  We  use  the  phrases,  divine  immanence  to  express  his  re- 
lation to  the  universe,  and  the  divine  Fatherhood  to  express  his 
relation  to  mankind. 

"  As  to  our  belief  in  Christ — our  fathers  looked  up  to  him  as  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God  the  Father,  after  having  purchased  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins  and  the  remission  of  sentence  of  eternal  death  by  his  death 
on  the  cross  and  his  resurrection  from  the  tomb.  We  see  in  him 
who  is  the  ideal  man,  the  Father  manifested  to  human  apprehen- 
sion, the  unique  revelation  of  God  to  men.  Through  him  we 
know  God  and  we  worship  the  Father  in  him.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  put  into  exact  forms  of  statement  the  relations  between  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  whose  manifestation  as  God  we  be- 
hold in  Jesus  Christ.  To  quote  Professor  Walker  here:  'Whether 
by  the  virgin  birth,  by  preexistence  as  the  eternal  Logos,  by  en- 
duement  at  baptism,  by  Uavidic  descent,  by  all  these  lines  of  argu- 
ment combined,  or  by  others  like  his  sinlessness  and  moral  one- 
ness with  the  Father,  that  unity  is  to  be  explained  or  no,  the  great 
truth  to  which  these  interpretations  bear  witness  is  the  fundamen- 
tal fact  of  Christianity — that  of  the  incarnation.  Its  explication 
is  relatively  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  its  reality  is  of  prime  im- 
portance.' 

"  Our  fathers  regarded  man  as  created  perfect  in  one  human 


pair,  who  by  wilful  disobedience  to  a  divine  command  corrupted 
and  brought  sentence  of  eternal  death  on  the  whole  human  race 
descended  from  them.  Our  fathers  believed  that  Jesus  Christ 
coming  as  God  in  a  human  form  begotten  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  his  sufferings 
and  physical  death  inflicted  on  him  by  men,  endured  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  punishment  of  sinners  sentenced  to  eternal  death,  and 
delivered  from  it  certain  members  of  the  human  race  foreordained 
to  be  saved.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  the  son  of  God  living, 
suffering,  and  dying  as  a  man  among  men  revealed  the  self-sacri- 
ficing love  of  God  for,;  his  children  who  include  all  mankind,  and 
that  this  manifestation,  continued  through  the  spirit  of  God  in  and 
among  men,  is  teaching  sinners  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  is  drawing  all  men  unto  him. 

"Our  fathers  believed  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  written  reve- 
lation by  God,  that  all  its  words  were  dictated  or  inspired  by  Him 
and  therefore  to  be  received  as  absolute  truth  without  admixture 
of  error.  We  believe  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  the  record 
of  the  revelation  of  God  by  writers  under  his  guidance  who 
sought  faithfully  to  make  known  his  will.  The  convincing  evi- 
dence of  its  divine  authority  is  in  the  response  of  our  spiritual 
nature  to  its  counsels,  consolations,  and  commands. 

"Our  fathers  believed  that  the  New  Testament  revealed  the 
divine  plan  and  pattern  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth,  and  that  it 
was  Congregational  in  its  organization.  We  believe  that  the  Con- 
gregational order  is  best  suited  to  the  Christian  development  of 
the  individual,  to  'intelligent  discipleship,  mutual  responsibility, 
direct  loyalty  to  Christ  alone,  full-rounded  Christian  manhood.' 
We  hold,  however,  that  whenever  and  wherever  modifications  of 
this  order  are  found  to  be  best  suited  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  they  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  of 
all  denominations  should  work  together  as  far  as  is  practicable  to 
show  their  unity  in  spirit  and  to  bring  his  kingdom  to  perfec- 
tion  

"Our  fathers  believed  that  men  could  be  saved  only  by  believ- 
ing on  Jesus  Christ  before  they  died.  The  theological  controver- 
sies of  the  last  twenty -five  years  have  resulted  at  least  in  toleration 
for  Christians  who  express  a  reasonable  hope  that  those  who  die 
without  knowledge  of  Christ  may  not  have  closed  their  probation 
in  this  life.  The  tendency  thus  indicated  has  gone  so  far  that 
some  Congregationalists,  who  believe,  as  all  Christians  do,  in  the 
final  triumph  of  righteousness  over  sin,  hold  also  that  it  is  not  an 
unwarranted  hope  that  this  triumph  may  include  the  final  redemp- 
tion from  sin  of  all  the  children  of  God." 

The  last  sentence  here  quoted  moves  The  Universalist  Leader 
(Boston)  to  enlarge  upon  "  a  theological  motion  .  .  .  ,  a  growing 
momentum  which  can  not  be  stopped  this  side  of  the  views  of  the 
Universalist  Church." 


Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Italy.— France 
has  cast  aside  what  she  felt  to  be  her  religious  shackles,  and  it  may 
be  natural  that  the  movement  in  France  should  be  followed  by 
similar  movements  in  other  Catholic  countries,  as,  for  example,  in 
Italy.  In  fact,  Ricciotto  Canudo  tells  us,  in  the  Gazette  de 
Genh'e,  that  the  demand  for  a  separation  between  the  Italian 
Church  and  State  is  constantly  growing  louder,  and  that  a  crisis 
may  be  expected  soon.     Mr.  Canudo  says : 

"When  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Cremona,  Father  Bonomelli, 
issued  his  pastoral  letter  on  the  'Separation  of  Church  and  State  ' 
a  short  time  ago,  he  gave  the  Catholic  world  a  shock  that  it  is 
likely  to  feel  for  some  time  to  come.  Indeed,  the  church  in  Italy 
has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  ultra-liberal  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  its  greatest  prelates,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  these  ideas  will  lead  to  a  crisis  that  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  had  to  come.  The  appearance  of  the  pastoral  letter  was 
also  noteworthy  in  that  it  was  issued  immediately  after  a  papal 
encyclical  and  because  it  distinctly  opposed  the  view  of  the  Vati- 
can. Naturally  the  contrast  of  views  was  the  cause  for  violent 
strife  in  the  Catholic  ranks;  and  the  question  of  separation,  which 
heretofore  has  been  merely  whispered,  is  now  shouted  loudly  in 
the  religious  market-places 

"These  facts  caused  the  Pope  to  condemn  the  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cremona,  but  this  merely  added  fuel  to  the  flames  and 
the  conflict  immediately  became    national.      It  is  true    that    at 
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present  the  noise  has  lessened— because  of  the  disciplinary  measures  usually  women  of  middle  age  (of  one  club  in  Massachusetts  it  is 
Bdopted  by  the  Vatican— but  the  leaven  is  working  and  it  is  con-  said  every  member  is  between  fifty-two  and  eighty-two  years  of 
stantly  fomenting  in  radical  and  reactionary  church  strata age),  all  reaching  out  to  serve  humanity.     Even  where  the  purpose 


"French  developments  have  had  a  powerful  influence,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  papers,  the  Giornale  d 'Italia,  has 
now  started  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  This  inquiry  has  enabled  us  to  see  exactly  what  feeling 
is  in  existence  in  the  country,  and  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  distinct  majority  in  favor  of  a  free  and  independent 
church.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  this  question 
will  come  up  for  wide  and  violent  discussion." — Translation  made 
/or The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CLUB-WOMAN   AS   A   RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEM. 

THE  club-woman  seems  rather  to  supplement  the  church- 
woman  than  "supplant"  her,  by  the  account  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman  gives  of  their  relations.  The 
Woman's  Home  Companion  (July)  prints 
Mrs.  Gilman's  vigorous  contribution  to  the 
question.  She  thinks  it  rather  a  "pitiful 
thing"  that  the  church  should  add  this  one 
more  complaint  to  her  others  about  "  the 
young  men  "  and  "  the  working  people  "  not 
coming  to  church.  "As  regards  the  question 
of  allegiance  she  insists  that  "  the  church 
must  prove  its  place  as  a  leader  of  life  if  it 
wants  followers."  The  world  needs  "broad, 
general,  swift,  good  work  in  a  thousand  lines 
of  social  progress,"  says  Mrs.  Gilman,  and 
considerable  initiative  in  this  line  she  at- 
tributes to  the  woman's  club.  She  does  not, 
however,  exclude  all  churches.  "A  healthy, 
prosperous  church  to-day,  like  Dr.  Rains- 
ford's,  in  New  York,  spends  two-thirds  of  its 
elforts  on  humanitarian  work  —  like  a  good 
woman's  club  !  "  But  while  the  woman's  club 
is  doing  some  things  not  done  by  the  churches, 
this  activity  is  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the 
church.      Thus : 


MRS.   CHARLOTTE  PERKINS   GILMAN 


"  If  the  membership  of  our  women's  clubs 
could  be  shown  to  increase  at  the  expense  of 
the  membership  of  our  churches,  or  if  the  new 
activity  in  education  and  reform  were  at  the  expense  of  earlier 
activities  in  charity  and  philanthropy,  there  would  be  some  ground 
for  fear  of  the  club  movement,  or  at  least  the  defender  of  the  club 
would  have  to  show  that  women  in  clubs  did  more  to  serve  God 
and  man  than  they  had  previously  done  in  the  churches. 

"  No  such  contrast  need  be  made.  Our  church-membership  is 
still  composed  mainly  of  women,  and  the  good  works  of  the  church 
were  never  so  widespread  and  efficacious  as  to-day. 

"While  there  are  some  club-women  who  do  not  go  to  church, 
and  many  church-women  who  do  not  go  to  clubs,  still  in  most 
cases  the  strong  worker  in  the  village-improvement  society  is 
also  a  strong  worker  in  the  church.  Quite  aside  from  any  such 
numerical  balancing  as  this  we  have  two  things  to  be  measured, 
one  the  effect  of  the  club-membership  on  the  woman  herself,  the 
other  the  effect  of  the  club-work  on  the  world.  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  on  both  lines  the  club  will  be  found  a  fellow  servant  of 
the  church,  a  developer  of  character,  and  a  means  of  social  serv- 
ice. As  to  worship,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  woman's  club  whose 
meetings  coincide  with  church  services.  They  do  not  conflict  in 
the  slightest,  but  may  be  of  wide  help  to  each  other  and  to  hu- 
manity." 

The  topics  chosen  for  study  by  women's  clubs  cover  a  wide 
area,  but  none  of  them,  the  writer  thinks,  could  react  with  any- 
thing but  helpfulness  to  church  interests,  and  some  might  serve  to 
show  where  the  church  has  lacked.     Mrs.  Gilman  says: 

"  Here  is  a  body  of  women  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands 


"  Is  it  not  a  condemnation  in  itself,"  she 
asks,  "  that  we  must  needs  form  clubs  to  study 
ethics  and  practical  religion,  because  the 
church  will  linger  forever  over  dogmas  and 
theories  ?  " 


of  the  club  is  self-improvement,  that  enlarged  and  enlightened 
mind  is  of  service  to  all  it  touches.  How  can  it  be  said  of  work 
like  this  that  it  'supplants  '  church-work,  or  thai  the  devotion  of 
the  woman  to  her  club  supplants  her  devotion  to  the  church? 

"It  is  true  that  certain  of  the  clubs  in  our  wide  list  study  the 
Bible,  and  others  ethics,  and  others  practical  religion,  but  if  their 
churches  had  been  meeting  every  want  in  these  lines  we  would  not 
have  started  clubs  for  them. 

"  Is  it  not  a  condemnation  in  itself  that  we  must  needs  form 
clubs  to  study  ethics  and  practical  religion,  because  the  church 
will  linger  forever  over  dogmas  and  theories?  What  teaching  in 
ethics  does  it  offer?  Our  Sunday-school  teachers  are  no  experts 
—estimable  old  ladies  and  ardent  schoolgirls  mostly;  the  child 
learns  little  from  them. 

"As  to  practical  religion,  that  a  Christian  church  can  remain 
prosperous  and  silent  among  the  glaring  injustices  and  crying 
needs  of  to-day  shows  a  great  lack  somewhere. 
Love  is  no  good  without  action;  to  love  the 
world  means  to  serve  it,  and  the  way  of  serv- 
ice is  plain.  The  most  important  evil  of  to- 
day is  in  high  places,  and  needs  open  discus- 
sion and  attack  ;  the  most  important  good  of 
to-day  is  concerted  action  for  social  better- 
ment." 

The  club  has  placed  woman  in  an  entirely 
new  relation  such  as  society  has  never  before 
provided  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Gilman  thinks  that 
the  church  ought  to  recognize  the  value  of 
this  relation  and  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage the  club  for  what  it  has  created.  She 
writes: 

"A  new  conscience  is  developed  in  club- 
work,  a  new  set  of  virtues,  and  these  qualities 
are  precisely  those  needed  to  live  most  use- 
fully in  the  world. 

"  The  woman  at  home  has  a  husband  to 
rule  over  her,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  for 
her  to  rule;  she  has  children  and  servants  to 
manage  ;  but  she  has  no  equals,  no  fellow 
laborers  in  the  same  field.  When  she  does 
mingle  with  her  kind  in  visits  or  entertain- 
ments, she  is  giver  or  receiver  —  hostess  or 
guest — but  not  on  an  equal  basis. 

"  In  the  club,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  finds  herself  simply  a  human  being  among  others,  united  for 
some  common  purpose,  and  measured  only  by  personal  quality. 
She  is  not  daughter,  sister,  sweetheart,  wife,  mother,  aunt,  or 
grandmother.  She  is  Mary  Jones,  and  is  liked  or  disliked  for 
qualities  hitherto  uncalled  for,  qualities  greatly  needed  to  make 
the  world  what  all  noble  religions  would  have  it — a  place  of  health 
and  happy  peace  and  noble  growth.  We  need  all  forces  working 
together  to  this  end.  And  while  the  church  is  one  force  and  the 
home  another,  this  new  force,  the  woman's  club,  is  a  large  and 
steadily  increasing  help  in  the  world's  work. 

"The  home  should  give  mother  a  little  more  leeway — a  wider 
range  of  stimulus  and  exercise,  sure  that  she  will  bring  back  new 
light  and  power  to  make  home  better  :  and  the  church  should  rec- 
ognize in  the  woman's  club,  not  a  rival,  but  a  strong  young  assist- 
ant in  that  field  where  the  harvest  is  always  ripening  and  the 
laborers  too  few." 

Mrs.  Gilman  remarks  that  Christianity  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
thing  for  women  to  think  about  and  for  men  to  do  : 

• 

"  Surely  we  all  know  that  the  strong  call  of  the  church  to  women 
has  always  been  exactly  this :  That  it  opened  to  her  a  wide  new 
world,  not  excluding,  but  enclosing,  the  old  world  of  the  home. 
We  live  now  in  a  practical  age,  an  age  of  applied  intelligence;  we 
are  no  longer  to  keep  our  faith  canned  and  pickled  on  a  high  shelf, 
or  wrapped  in  camphor  and  laid  away  for  fear  of  moths. 

"  What  we  believe,  we  must  do.  This  is  the  real  reason-for- 
being  of  the  Women's  Club." 
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JEWISH    RESPONSIBILITY   FOR  JEWISH 
PERSECUTION. 

THAT  the  Jew  is  himself  largely  to  blame  for  his  own  perse- 
cution is  the  rather  startling  proposition  brought  forward 
by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith.  Writing  in  The  Independent  for  June 
21  he  describes  the  Hebrew  dispersion  and  migration  through  the 
Christian  countries  as  "the  wandering  of  a  parasitic  race  in  pur- 
suit of  gain  over  the  abodes  of  natives  with  which,  clinging  jeal- 
ously to  its  tribalism,  it  did  not  unite."  This  kind  of  wandering, 
the  writer  thinks,  is  very  apt  to  get  the  wanderer  into  trouble,  and 
he  recalls  a  number  of  bitter  persecutions,  from  the  Middle  Ages 
onward,  including  those  in  Russia,  to  show  that,  like  many  other 
evils,  the  love  of  money  may  be  discovered  at  the  root.  He  argues 
thus : 

"Take  any  race  you  please,  with  any  religion  you  please,  but 
with  an  intensely  tribal  spirit ;  let  it  wander  in  pursuit  of  gain  over 
the  countries  of  other  nations,  still  remaining  a  people  apart, 
shunning  intermarriage,  shrinking  from  social  communion,  assum- 
ing the  attitude  assumed  by  the  strict  and  Talmudic  Jews  toward 
the  Gentiles,  plying  unpopular,  perhaps  oppressive,  trades,  and 
gleaning  the  wealth  of  the  country  without  much  adding  to  it  by 
productive  industry  ;  you  will  surely  have  trouble.  Offense  will 
come.  If  it  takes  the  form  of  violence  or  outrage  it  will  be  crimi- 
nal. But  it  will  come,  and  it  will  be  the  consequence,  not  of  a 
fiendish  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  invaded 
nations,  but  of  a  calamitous  situation." 

Some  historic  instances  of  Jewish  persecution  are  reviewed  by 
the  writer  for  which  Christian  bigotry,  he  thinks,  can  not  be  al- 
leged as  the  cause.  Adequate  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Jews  themselves,  for,  says  Professor  Smith,  "to  pro- 
nounce the  antipathy  to  the  Jew  utterly  groundless  is,  in  fact,  to 
frame  an  indictment  against  humanity."     He  observes  : 

"In  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages  religious  intolerance  was  the  law, 
and  persecution  was  the  lot  of  all  who  dissented  from  the  national 
religion,  whether  Jews  or  heretics.  This  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Jew  when  he  came  into  a  Catholic  community-for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  trade.  He  must  have  known  also  that  the  constitution, 
political  and  social,  was  feudal.  He  provoked  the  hatred  of  the 
people  by  acting  as  the  regular  and  recognized  instrument  of  royal 
extortion,  being  protected  in  his  trade  of  money-lending  for  that 
purpose  by  the  king.  As  a  rule  he  was  safe  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection, but  occasionally  there  were  popular  outbreaks,  barbarous 
like  all  other  popular  outbreaks  in  those  rough  times.  The  Jew 
escaped  military  service.  In  England  he  was  allowed  to  hold  land 
till  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  when  he  was  alleged  to  be  undermining 
the  feudal  system  by  his  territorial  encroachments.  His  social 
depression  seems,  as  Freeman  says,  to  have  been  overstated.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  display  of  his  wealth.  At  Oxford  the  Jews 
attacked  a  religious  procession 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades  there  was  a  tremendous  outbreak 
of  fanaticism  in  Christendom,  combined  with  a  well-founded 
alarm  at  the  on-rolling  tide  of  Moslem  conquest.  Then  unques- 
tionably the  Jews  suffered  terribly,  tho  for  the  number  slaughtered 
we  may  not  trust  medieval  statistics.  The  Jews  were  suspected, 
perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason,  of  sympathy  with  Islam,  to 
which  they  were  less  uncongenial  than  to  Christendom.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  they  could  have  fled  before  the  rising  storm. 
But  they  stayed,  and  as  has  been  reasonably  conjectured,  pro- 
voked popular  ire  by  practising  extortion  on  those  who  had  taken 
the  cross  and  were  selling  or  pawning  their  possessions  to  provide 
their  outfit. 

"  Spain,  the  land  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  was  the  scene 
of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Jews,  on  which  Christendom,  so  far 
as  its  faith  had  any  part  in  them,  must  forever  look  back  with 
shame.  But  the  share  of  Christianity,  however  perverted,  in  these 
atrocities,  was  less  than  that  of  the  fanatical  nationality  bred  by 
the  long  struggle  with  the  Mohammedan  invader,  whose  coining, 
as  all  Spaniards  believed,  the  Jew  had  welcomed.  The  Inquisi- 
tion sent  equally  to  the  stake  the  Jew,  the  Morisco,and  the  Spaniard 
who  had  swerved  or  was  suspected  of  swerving  from  the  religious 
faith  of  the  nation.     To  pretend  that  the  papacy  was  not  responsi- 


ble for  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  absurd.     But  the  Jew  did  not 
suffer  in  other  Catholic  countries  as  he  did  in  Spain." 

The  writer  admits  that  religious  antipathy  to  the  Jews  as  ene- 
mies of  the  faith  and  crucifiers  of  Christ  did  envenom  the  hatred 
excited  by  their  trade ;  but  the  Jew  himself  can  not  be  said  to  be 
tolerant  of,  or  a  friend  to,  freedom  of  thought,  as  the  histories  if 
Spinoza  and  Uriel  Acosta  show.  "  It  does  not  appear  that  he  is 
everywhere  and  entirely  tolerant  now.  At  least  we  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  conflict  between  two  sects  of  Jews.  Nor  is  Purim 
a  feast  of  universal  brotherhood."  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  said  that  while  the  Jew  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Christians 
for  his  religion,  he  has  sometimes  been  the  gainer  by  it.  "  To  a 
large  section  of  the  Protestant  world  the  race  has  been  a  special 
object  of  religious  interest,  as  the  favorite  of  heaven,  tho  nothing 
assuredly  could  be  less  like  the  pastoral  Jew  of  the  Pentateuch 
than  the  Hebrew  financier  of  later  days." 

The  last  two  centuries,  the  writer  points  out,  can  hardly  be 
called  centuries  of  persecution  for  the  Jew.  In  Western  Europe 
his  admission  to  political  equality  has  been  slow,  "  but  it  may 
fairly  be  asked  whether  the  member  of  a  parasitic  race,  preserving 
his  tribalism  and  tribal  interests,  had  a  plain  and  incontestable 
right  to  a  share  of  political  power  in  a  community  to  which  he 
could  hardly  be  said  entirely  to  belong."  In  Eastern  Europe  the 
Jew  has  fared  harder.     We  quote  : 

"  Russia  has  in  modern  times  been  the  most  deplorable  scene  of 
anti-Jewish  violence.  She  has  five  millions  of  Jews  eating  into 
the  core  of  her  Muscovite  nationality.  The  outbreaks  have  been 
ascribed  to  religious  bigotry,  and  have  called  forth,  especially  in 
England,  vehement  protests  founded  on  that  belief.  In  1881  there 
was  a  great  rising  in  Odessa  and  at  other  points  in  Russia  which 
produced  in  England  a  passionate  burst  of  generous  indignation. 
From  the  reports  of  the  British  consuls  which  followed,  it  ap- 
peared that,  tho  most  deplorable  things  had  been  done,  there  had 
been  great  exaggeration  in  the  accounts.  The  destruction  of 
property  had  been  infinitely  less  than  had  been  reported.  .  .  .  But 
what  was  most  important  was  that  the  general  cause  of  the  out- 
break, in  the  opinion  of  the  consuls,  was  not  religious,  but  social; 
in  fact,  was  usury.  The  Russian  peasant,  seeing  the  Jews'  wealth, 
said,  'That  is  my  blood.'  The  Russian  peasant  is  extremely 
superstitious,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  intolerant.  At 
least,  if  he  is,  it  is  toward  heretics  of  his  own  race  and  church. 
He  seems  to  think  it  natural  that  men  of  a  different  race  should 
have  a  different  religion. 

"  We  find  the  same  thing  in  other  countries,  so  far  as  the  Jews 
of  the  lower  class  and  the  peasantry  with  whom  they  come  into 
account  are  concerned.  Baring  Gould  tells  us  that 'in  Germany 
there  is  scarcely  a  village  without  some  Jews  in  it  who  do  not  cul- 
tivate land  themselves,  but  lie  in  wait  like  spiders  for  the  failing 
Bauer.'  In  Hungary  Paget  says  'the  Jew  is  no  less  active  in  prof- 
iting by  the  vices  and  necessities  of  the  peasant  than  by  those  of 
the  noble.  As  sure  as  he  gains  a  settlement  in  a  village  the  peas- 
antry become  poor.' " 

Were  religious  bigotry  really  the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  cure 
might  be  at  hand,  says  the  writer,  "for  religious  bigotry  is  rapidly- 
departing  from  the  world,  and  there  has  been  very  little  of  late  that 
could  be  called  persecution."  The  writer  disclaims  any  reference 
to  the  case  of  those  Jews  who,  while  retaining  perhaps  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  have  become  in  the  full  sense,  socially  as  well 
as  politically,  citizens  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live  ;  but  for 
the  others  there  would  seem,  he  thinks,  to  be  only  two  possible 
remedies — assimilation  and  repatriation.     Thus  : 

"On  this  continent  assimilation  is  possible  and  apparently  has 
been  taking  place.  The  public  schools  may  have  their  effect  on 
the  Jew  as  well  as  on  the  other  races.  The  Jew  may  presently 
learn*  to  give  up  the  tribal  rite  which  conflicts  with  a  full  sense  of 
nationality  ;  to  intermarry  ;  to  associate  freely  ;  to  keep  the  same 
day  of  rest.  He  may  fall  generally  into  the  ways  of  his  neighbors. 
But  in  the  cases  where  the  strict  and  Talmudic  Jew  has  settled  an 
alien  intruder  among  an  agricultural  peasantry  and  there  subsists 
by  his  peculiar  trades,  assimilation  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
The  Zionists,  seeing  this,  propose  repatriation." 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


LEOPOLD'S    PROMISED    KONGO   REFORMS. 

KING  LEOPOLD  of  Belgium,  as  we  learn  from  the  English 
and  Continental  papers,  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  of  reformed 
administration  for  the  Free  State  of  Kongo.  The  English  papers 
are  very  skeptical  about  the  carrying  out  of  these  projected  im- 
provements in  the  African  domain  of  Leopold,  and  scoff  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  claims  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  great 
Powers,  and  to  be  instituting  reforms  on  his  own  motion,  and 
without  submitting  to  dictation  of  the  other  Governments.  Among 
the  reforms  he  proposes  are  the  following :  The  natives  are  not 
to  be  enslaved,  but  are  to  be  considered  owners  of  the  land  ;  they 
are  to  be  engaged  as  free  laborers,  but  are  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
King  of  Belgium  ;  they  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  arms ;  the  rights  of 
their  chiefs  are  to  be  acknowledged 
and  respected,  and  they  are  to  have 
access  to  law  courts,  etc. 

Of  this  reform  scheme  the  Liver- 
pool Daily  Post  declares : 

"The  significant  thing  about  these 
suggested  reforms  is  the  recognition 
they  give  to  the  evils  that  have  ex- 
isted, and  that  we  fear  still  exist,  in 
the  administration  of  the  State.  They 
go  far  to  justify  all  the  complaints 
that  have  been  made.  The  whole 
tone  of  these  official  documents, how- 
ever, is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  devel- 
oping the  Kongo  in  the  first  place  for 
the  advantage  of  the  natives,  or  even 
of  people  who  may  be  legitimately 
trading  there.  Native  and  all  other 
interests,  the  interests  of  humanity 
included,  are  still  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  interests  of  the  King  and  of 
Belgium." 

The  \Vest7iiinsler  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) thus  summarizes  the  present  po- 
sition of  things  and  the  incident  that 
led  to  it : 


Of  the  abuses  and  King  Leopold's  determination  to  maintain 
them  The  Tribune  (Liberal,  London)  declares: 

"  For  the  supply  of  rubber  ...  the  native  is  compelled  to  go 
into  the  forest  one  or  two  days'  march  every  fortnight  to  work 
there,  defending  and  providing  for  himself  as  best  he  can  till  he 
has  collected  his  rubber,  and  then  return  to  his  village,  where  he 
can  sojourn  for  barely  more  than  two  or  three  days,  because  the 
next  demand  is  upon  him.  This  system  is  carried  out  under  the 
law  which  nominally  restricts  forced  labor  to  forty  hours  a  month. 
Such  are  some  of  the  abuses  which  the  Kongo  State  proclaims  its 
resolve  to  maintain. 

"  In  this  resolve  King  Leopold,  who  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  whole  of  that  sorry  structure  which  his  administrators  have 
built  up,  announces  his  defiance  of  all  Europe.  'My  rights  on  the 
Kongo  are  indivisible.'  " 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  adds  that 


"We  have  at  length,  after  two 
years  of  agitation  and  remonstrance, 
the  promise  of  a  reformed  system 
from  King  Leopold  and  the  Kongo 

Free  State.  The  recent  history  of  the  matter  needs,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  before  we  can  appraise  the  value  of  the  de- 
crees presented  to  us  to-day.  Three  years  ago,  after  public  opin 
ion  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Morel  and  the 
Kongo  Reform  Association,  Lord  Lansdowne  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  signatories  of  the  Berlin  act  to  the  abuses  which  were 
alleged  to  exist.  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  of  inquiry  by  the  Kongo  authorities  themselves. 
This  fell  far  short  of  the  impartial  international  investigation 
which  some  of  us  had  hoped  for,  but  considering  the  Commis- 
sion was  of  necessity  ex  parte,  its  report,  issued  last  Novem- 
ber, was  in  effect  a  very  striking  admission  of  the  existence  of 
abuses 

"The  two  main  points  are  the  labor  system  and  the  land  system, 
and  unless  the  entire  practise  of  the  Kongo  authorities  is  radically 
altered  in  these  two  respects,  none  of  the  other  proposals  is 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on 

"  We  must  say  again  that  we  have  the  completest  skepticism  as 
to  the  power  of  any  decrees  to  prevent  the  use  of  force,  unless  the 
entire  method  of  dealing  with  the  natives  for  rubber  is  reformed." 

The  Daily  News  (London)  thinks  there  is  "  matchless  impudence 
in  King  Leopold's  remarks  upon  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his 
concession  of  reforms  to  the  Kongo  Free  State.  He  lays  claim  to 
an  absolutism  for  which  Turkey  itself  furnishes  no  parallel." 


KING   LEOPOLD, 

Whose  Kongo  reforms,  says  the  Liverpool  Post,   "go   far   to 
justify  all  the  complaints  that  have  been  made." 


"  the  unctuous  rectitude  of  King 
Leopold's  labored  effort  in  self-jus- 
tification is  matched  by  his  arrogant 
claim  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own. 
He  derives  his  powers  as  head  of  the 
Kongo  State  from  the  Berlin  act  of 
1885.  The  first  of  the  signatories  to 
that  act  was  Great  Britain.  King 
Leopold  now  flouts  the  very  author- 
ity which  called  the  Kongo  State  in- 
to being." 

Speaking  of  the  report  of  the  last 
commission  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  Kongo  and  its  recent  publica- 
tion, Le  Peuple  (Brussels),  the  organ 
of  the  Labor-Socialist  party,  apropos 
of  King  Leopold's  memorial  of  self- 
defense  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  de- 
clares : 

"  The  autocrat  has  spoken.  The 
Kongolese  papers  ask  us  to  admire 
as  they  do,  to  cease  our  attacks. 
Those  who  for  years  have  impu- 
dently denied  abuses  to-day  admitted 
and  recognized  in  official  documents, 
are  not  entitled  to  teach  others  their 
duty.  We  persist,  for  our  part,  in 
maintaining  that  the  Kongo  State  is 
not  a  work  of  civilization,  but  a  finan- 
cial enterprise,  created  and  main- 
tained to  enrich  the  King  personally 
and  a  gang  of  financiers.  To  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue  out  of 
the  country  was  the  primary  consideration.  The  interests  of  the 
natives  are  quite  secondary  considerations.  We  do  not  intend  to- 
day to  criticize  in  detail  the  reforms  suggested  ;  but  we  recognize 
that  their  publication  is  the  proof  that  the  charges  made  by  Eng- 
lishmen, but  first  by  Belgians,  were  fully  justified." 

With  regard  to  King  Leopold's  claim  that  he  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  British  Government,  the  London  Times,  in  the  calmest, 
most  bland,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  positive  tone,  makes  the 
following  remarks : 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  will  not,  we  feel  sure,  be  deterred 
by  the  dictum  of  an  interested  party,  however  exalted,  from  main- 
taining the  rights  or  fulfilling  the  obligations  which  belong  to  this 
country  under  the  Berlin  act.  They  will  examine  carefully  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  reforms,  and,  above  all, 
watch  the  spirit  in  which  the  reforms  are  applied,  and  take  what- 
ever action  may  ultimately  be  required  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  signatory  Powers,  without  fear  or  favor.  For  the  present 
we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  King  Leopold,  who  has  inher- 
ited a  name  than  which  few  have  been  more  honored  in  this  coun- 
try, will  show  henceforth  a  more  careful  appreciation  of  the  heavy 
responsibility  which  devolves  upon  him  not  only  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  Kongo  State,  but  as  the  predominant  partner  in  the  various 
Kongo  monopolies  and  concessions  where,  unfortunately,  the  worst 
kinds  of  abuses  have  hitherto  been  most  rife." 
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MATTEO   MORALES, 

Who  threw  the  bomb  at  Alfonso 
and  Victoria,  and,  when  caught, 
killed  himself. 


THE  OMINOUS   BLOODTHIRSTINESS  OF 
SPANIARDS. 

KING   ALFONSO  and  his  young  Queen,  in  view  of  the  An- 
archist menace,  are  considered  by  some  sections  of  the  Eu- 
ropean press  to  be  tempting  the  fate  of  Byron's  arrow-stricken 

eagle,  who  himself  had  "nursed 
the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel." 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  tone  of  pessi- 
mistic foreboding  runs  through  the 
comments  of  the  Neue  Gesellschaft 
(Berlin)  on  the  presence  of  Queen 
Victoria  of  Spain  at  the  bull-fight 
in  Madrid.  The  writer  seems  to 
see  the  writing  on  the  wall,  or  the 
shroud  that  is  visible  to  the  second 
sight  of  the  Highland  prophet. 
The  men  who  died  by  the  bomb  of 
Morales  were  soon  forgotten,  we 
are  told,  and  new  bloodshed  was 
desired  by  the  Spanish  people  and 
their  monarch.  That  monarch  does 
not  know,  remarks  this  writer,  that 
he  is  training  his  people  in  cruelty, 
bloodthirstiness,  and  treachery  by 
thus  sacrificing  blindfolded  horses 
and  tortured  bulls.  He  is  reviving  the  worst  features  of  pagan 
Rome's  decadent  days,  and  practically  inciting  men  to  murder  and 
assassination.     To  quote: 

"  A  published  order  came  from  the  court  of  Spain  that  the  at- 
tempt on  the  King  s  life  was  not  to  cause  any  change  in  the  pro- 
gram of  bridal  festivities.  Two  dozen  men  had  indeed  been 
slaughtered  by  the  bomb  of  Matteo  Morales.  The  white  shoes  of 
the  young  Queen,  at  whom  the  murderous  grenade  was  aimed, 
were  wet  with  the  blood  of  those  who  died  in  her  place.  It  was 
said  that  she  burst  into  tears  on  that  occasion  ;  yet  two  days  later 
she  went  laughing  to  a  scene  of  further  butchery,  which  was  to  be 
sanctioned  by  her  royal  presence.  The  bull-fight  gathered  to- 
gether in  harmony  the  whole  Spanish  population  from  the  laborer 
to   the    King   within   that  vast   amphitheater.     And   the    Queen, 

waving  her  snowy  veil,  gave  over 
and  over  again  the  signal  for  fresh 
slaughter." 

She  watched  with  attentive  eye 
and  unchanging  countenance  all 
the  atrocious  cruelties  of  each 
event.     As  this  writer  says  : 

"The  bulls,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  ap- 
peared to  be  peaceably  disposed, 
and  it  needed  many  a  sword- 
thrust  to  rouse  them  into  furious 
onslaught.  High-born  cavaliers 
were  the  first  to  draw  blood  from 
them  on  this  so-called  field  of  hon- 
or!  Waving  red  flags  and  amid  the 
roars  of  the  wounded  creatures, 
the  bull-fighters  roused  them  at  last 
to  rip  up  the  blindfolded  horses  of 
the  picadors.  The  populace  howled 
their  applause  at  the  sight,  and 
pretty  women  breathed  faster, 
and  'rained  influence'  with  warm 
glances  upon  their  favorite  cavaliers,  and  their  enthusiasm  rose 
higher  as  the  arena  reddened  with  the  blood  Of  butchery." 

The  Queen  lent  herself  easily  to  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was  encouraging  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  passions  of  the  people,  who  already  betrayed  the 
characteristics  of   bond-slaves.     In  the  writer's  own  words: 

"And  the  white,  blond  Queen,  England's  fresh  and  flower-like 


DON   JOSE    NAKENS, 

Formerly  Republican  member  of 
the  Cortes,  now  an  advanced  Lib- 
eral journalist,  who  assisted  Mo- 
rales in  his  High*. 


daughter,  a  woman  brought  up  with  all  the  cultivated  tastes  of 
aristocracy,  was  untiring  in  waving  her  veil  as  a  signal  for  fresh 
bloodshed.  Was  there  no  one  to  tell  her  that  by  doing  this  she 
was  giving  her  sanction  not  only  to  the  butchery  of  beasts,  but  to 
the  possible  murder  of  men?  Did  no  one  suggest  to  her  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  not  to  flatter  the  baser  instincts  of  a 
people,  but  foster  the  development  of  a  people's  higher  nature? 
But  history  shows  that  men  of  slavish  minds  are  found  in  every 
age,  men  who  clamor  lor  pane m  et  circenses,  the  bread  of  idleness 
and  free  sports,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  draw  the  sword  of 
malice  and  treachery  when  suitable  opportunity  offers." — Trans- 
lation made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN   AND    BRITISH    PEACE   DOVES 
IN    LONDON. 

THE  welcome  given  to  the  German  editors  in  London,  their 
warm  reception  by  King  Edward,  and  the  round  of  festivi- 
ties with  which  their  visit  was  celebrated  have  called  forth  wide- 
spread expressions  of  good-will  and  kindly  feeling  both  in  the 
German  and  English  press.  Those  who  once  dipped  their  pens  in 
gall— the  German  writers  when  speaking  of  England,  and  the  Eng- 
lish journalists  when  referring  to  Germany— suddenly  rolled  out 
sentences  such  as  a  honeyed  pen  alone  could  have  framed.  Both 
the  English  newspaper  writers  and  the  German  writers  for  the 
most  part  seem  to  say,  half  in  repentance,  half  in  surprise,  "  How 
could  we  have  so  misunderstood  our  deai  fellow  craftsmen  across 
the  North  Sea!"  Thus  the  Anglo-German  Courier  (Berlin),  in  an 
article  entitled  "  A  Right  Royal  Welcome,"  exclaims : 

"  Never  before  in  English  history  has  so  signal  an  honor  been 
paid  by  royalty  to  journalists.  The  body  of  British  journalists 
has  never  been  received  with  such  gracious  hospitality  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  fact  that  so  remarakable  a  departure  from  precedent 
has  been  made  on  this  occasion  demonstrates  better  than  anything 
else  how  universal  is  the  regret  felt  in  this  country  at  the  recent 
estrangement  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  generous  desire  on 
the  part  of  all  Britons  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  to  forget  the 
bickerings  of  the  past,  and  to  address  ourselves  with  hearty  good- 
will to  solve  together  the  great  problems  of  international  peace." 

In  the  same  tone  the  Berlin  Tageblatt  expresses  an  opinion 
that  a  personal  meeting  and  conference  between  the  leading  jour- 
nalists of  England  and  Germany  can  not  fail  to  produce  a  better 
feeling  between  the  two  countries.  In  this  it  is  echoed  by  the 
Vossische  Zeitung (Berlin),  which  declares: 

"The  English  press  has  for  many  years  been  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  German  press,  and  its  position  and  achievements  are 
fully  acknowledged  here.  We  trust  that  the  visit  will  not  only  be 
of  advantage  in  helping  to  improve  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  will  also  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  German  newspaper 
men." 

The  comments  of  the  London  press  as  a  whole  seem  to  belie  the 
cold  and  saturnine  remarks  of  The  Spectator  quoted  below.  Thus 
The  Evening  Standard  (London)  remarks : 

"  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  Anglo-German  friction  has 
been,  on  many  occasions,  the  result  of  pure  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice. ...  In  making  the  visitors  very  welcome  we  may  be  build- 
ing better  than  we  know.  At  least,  it  is  an  auspicious  and  timely 
experiment." 

The  press,  declares  The  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  is  the  out- 
post of  the  diplomatic  forces,  and  should  do  all  it  can  for  peace 
and  fair  play.  Such  a  consummation  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
the  meeting  of  English  and  German  editors.     Thus : 

"It  has  been  claimed  for  the  press,  it  has  sometimes  been  lev- 
eled as  a  reproach  against  it,  that  it  can  cause  war  or  peace.  It 
is  an  extravagant  claim  that  every  responsible  journalist  would 
repudiate.  But  we  admit  that  the  press  can  create  the  conditions 
out  of  which  war,  and  even  peace,  emerge.  That  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  too  much  'outpost  skirmishing  '  between  the  German 
and  the  English  press  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  .  .  .  The 
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press  in  every  country  is,  so  to  speak,  the  'outpost'  of  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  handful  of  men  who  con- 
stitute the  'outpost '  to  sec  that  nothing  occurs  to  force  the  hands 
of  their  superior  officers.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  the  fraternization  of  English  and  German  editors  will  do 
much  to  enforce  adherence  to  this  principle." 

The  Spectator  (London),  however,  records  the  fact  that  this 
visit  was  arranged  by  the  Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee 
in  England,  which  includes  among  its  members  some  who  were 
pro-Boers  during  England's  darkest  days  in  South  Africa  as  well 
as  the  press  agent  of  President  Kruger.  The  Committee,  we  are 
told,  failed  to  rouse  popular  enthusiasm  in  their  enterprise,  and 
money  subscriptions  did  not  promptly  come  in.  Free  transporta- 
tion was,  however,  we  are  told,  provided  by  German  steamship 
and  railway  companies,  so  that  the  failure  to  raise  very  large  sub- 
scriptions did  not  prove  fatal  to  an  undertaking  that  was  coldly 
entertained  by  the  British  public.  The  Spectator  thus  accounts 
for  the  condition  of  the  popular  mind  in  London: 

"To  be  perfectly  frank  is  the  duty  on  such  occasions.  It  is  the 
action  of  and  the  policy  pursued  by  the  German  Government  for 
the  last  ten  years  that  have  caused  the  strained  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  part  played  by  the  press  of 
either  country  has  been  very  small.  .  .  .  It  is  the  ruling  class  in 
Germany  who  must  show  the  way.  An  emollient  press  will  soon 
follow  on  both  sides  of  the  German  Ocean." 

An  equally  discordant  note  is  struck  by  an  editorial  in  the 
Rhenische-Westfalische  Z 'ei 'itc ng  (Essen).  This  is  a  Pangermanist 
organ,  and  the  editor,  in  giving  his  reasons  for  declining  the  invi- 
tation to  London,  writes  as  follows: 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  a  dozen  men  of  importance 
in  Germany  who  desire  war  with  England.  If  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  been  strained,  the  fault  is  with  Eng- 
land. In  that  country  a  widespread  alarm  over  Germany's  for- 
midable economic  expansion  prevails,  and  also  over  her  increase 
in  population,  the  overflowing  of  which  may  found  colonies  while 
remaining  in  union  with  the  mother  country.  France  has  satisfied 
her  needs  in  this  respect  by  occupying  Algeria,  England  by  coloni- 
zation in  Canada,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  while  Russia  expands 
into  Asia.  Germany  at  present  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  foreign 
territory.  We  would  not  exactly  propose  that  Germany  should 
intrude  herself  into  the  sphere  of  influence  occupied  by  Great 
Britain.  But  there  is  a  feeling  in  Germany  that  wherever  we  seek 
to  occupy  a  foreign  territory  we  shall  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
England."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    MILITARY    MENACE    IN    RUSSIA. 

T^OLLOWI.NJG  immediately  on  the  last  terrible  pogrom  at 
-*-  Bialystok  come  reports  in  the  Russian  press  revealing  wide- 
spread disaffection  among  the  troops.  As  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  nothing  but  a  military  despotism,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Paris  Ta/ips,  the  revolt  of  her  pretorian  guard,  if  we  are  to  follow 
the  analogies  of  history,  will  eventually  lead  to  anarchy.     In  fact, 


POOR    DOUMA  ! 

It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  this  tender   plant  can  stand  such 
handling  long.  —Nebelspalter   (Zurich). 

according  to  this  writer,  anarchy  even  now  prevails  in  the  Govern- 
ment, against  which  the  minor  departments,  the  police  and  their 
myrmidons,  seem  already  to  have  revolted.  Mr.  Stolypin,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  who  has  been  held  responsible  for  recent  riots 
and  massacres,  has  been  well-intentioned,  says  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  but  absolutely  powerless  to  control  his  subordinates,  and 
this  organ  quotes  one  of  his  futile  proclamations  as  follows  : 

"  In  view  of  the  disturbances  in  Bialystok  and  for  the  prevention 
of  further  pogroms,  I  request  you  to  inform  all  your  subordinates, 


f*fedtci.77e   ^iV«>ti  ati/ay   £re«-   from   tii-e  Aorenxnien't 
drn.6stores    by   fk«   trejenbtion  ei   Jf   Trebo/j, 


This    is  'P'atienc.k' 
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both  upper  and  lower,  that  I  expect  from  them  the  self-sacrificing 
fulfilment  of  their  duty.  All  pogroms,  both  agrarian  and  directed 
against  the  Jews,  must  be  averted,  and  in  case  they  should  break 
out  must  be  suppressed  by  the  most  energetic  measures.  By  nip- 
ping the  movement  in  the  bud  the  number  of  victims  will  be  dimin- 
ished. The  authorities  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  any 
neglect  and  inactivity." 

The  Paris  Temps  comments  as  follows  : 

"  Russia  is  at  this  moment  paralyzed.  All  movement  is  impos- 
sible for  her  because  her  members  refuse  to  be  controlled  by  the 
nervous  centers.  Instead  of  vainly  expending  their  strength  in 
fighting  the  Douma,  the  court  circle  ought  to  repress  their  own 
party,  their  functionaries  and  agents.  The  first  requisite  for  a 
government,  in  resisting  the  excessive  demands  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly, is  to  establish  its  authority  over  its  agents,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  abuses  practised  by  subordinates  be  not  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  supreme  authority.  Is  there  no  one  to  impart  this 
important  piece  of  information  to  the  Czar,  to  tell  him  that  to 
neglect  this  law  of  policy  is  suicidal?" 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  from  the  Russian  papers  that  the  Czar  is 
already,  by  his  want  of  decision,  actually  brewing  the  death  potion 
of  his  dynasty.  The  Novoye  Vrefnya  (St.  Petersburg)  declares 
that  "  the  artillerymen  of  Sebastopol  are  in  insurrection  against 
their  officers."  From  the  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg)  we  learn  that 
even  in  St.  Petersburg  "a  violent  spirit  of  insurrection  prevails 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison."  According  to  the  London 
Tunes' 's  correspondent,  "  the  Finnish  papers  report  a  mutiny  of 
part  of  the  Russian  garrison  at  Abo.  The  men  shouted  the  'Mar- 
seillaise '  in  barracks,  which  were  then  surrounded  by  unaffected 
troops."    The  same  writer  further  declares  in  a  later  despatch  : 

"The  disaffection  in  the  army  steadily  increases.  Two  garrison- 
artillery  battalions  at  Sebastopol  mutinied,  but  were  disarmed. 
Soldiers  at  Krasnoyarsk  wounded  their  colonel  and  killed  a  cap- 
tain, both  of  whom  had  sabered  men  while  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion." 

The  Spectator  (London)  sees  the  success  of  the  revolution  draw- 


ing near  in  these  military  manifestations,  for  the  soldiers  have 
now  the  control  of  the  situation.  The  writer  thus  outlines  the 
plan  of  the  militarists: 

"Their  immediate  plan,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discerned  by  out- 
siders, is  to  suspend  the  autocracy,  probably  by  declaring  the 
Czar  too  ill  to  exercise  his  functions,  to  appoint  a  military  dicta 
tor,  and  to  deal  with  the  revolutionaries  as  if  they  were  invaders. 
If  the  troops  adhere  to  them,  this  plan  may  momentarily  succeed. 
The  revolutionaries  are  not  armed,  and  the  modern  organization 
of  a  military  state  renders  the  conscript  army  practically  irresis- 
tible. .  .  .  All  depends  upon  the  troops,  and  the  action  of  the 
troops  remains  as  doubtful  as  it  has  always  hitherto  been.  It  is 
possible — or  even,  according  to  recent  despatches,  certain— that 
in  many  regiments,  especially  of  infantry,  the  soldiers  will  refuse 
to  fire  upon  the  unarmed  people  ;  but  that  decision  certainly  does 
not  cover  the  whole  army,  the  number  of  the  Cossacks  is  very 
great,  and  soldiers  dislike  firing  upon  comrades  in  arms.  It  is 
quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  existing  state  of  things,  shock- 
ing as  it  may  be  considered  in  the  West,  may  continue  for  months 
to  come,  until  the  peasantry,  losing  all  hope  alike  in  the  Douma 
and  in  the  Government,  seize  the  land  without  the  compensation 
which  in  the  shape  of  quit-rent  could  now  be  easily  arranged.  It 
is  when  the  peasantry  rise  that  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  who  are 
to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  themselves  peasants,  will  be 
brought  to  its  supreme  test.  We  have  ourselves  but  little  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  existing  anarchy.  The  revolution 
will  win." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


President,  as  well  as  King,  fears  the  assassin,  says  the  Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  and  adds  the  following  story  :  "  When  Baron 
Hubner  went  one  evening  to  call  upon  the  then  President  of  the  French  Republic 
he  found  the  door  of  the  house  open,  and  walked  upstairs.  In  the  dim  light 
a  man  crept  stealthily  toward  him.  Knowing  that  the  President  went  in 
fear  of  his  life,  and  unwilling  to  die  a  martyr  in  a  cause  not  his  own,  the  Baron 
hurriedly  explained,  'I  am  not  Mr.  Thiers.'  'I  know  that  you  are  not  Mr.  Thiers,' 
answered  the  mysterious  stranger.  'What  I  want  to  know  is  who  you  are?' 
Before  answering,  the  Baron  insisted  upon  knowing  the  identity  of  his  com- 
panion. 'Oh,  I  am  Mr.  Thiers's  butler,'  was  the  answer.  Hubner  declared 
himself.  'Ah!'  said  the  butler,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  'I  have  your  name  first 
on  the  list  of  visitors.'     Each  had  taken  the  other  for  an  asasssin." 


UNCLE  SAM  MAY  NOT  HAVE  SEEMED  VERY  GRATEFUL  FOR  THE 
HELP  GIVEN  III!  GERMANS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  HUT  HE  IS  READY 
TO  GIVE  OK  HIS  SURPLUS  TO  THE   GERMANS   IN    EUROPE. 

—KladderadaUch  (Berlin). 


British  Lion—"  Don't  alarm  yourself ;  I'm  not  going  to  eat  any 
more  tinned  meat  after  what  I've  heard.' 

—Judy  (London). 


EUROPEAN  CARTOONS  ON  OUR  MEAT  SCANDAL. 
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MAKE  AN  INVESTMENT  THIS  SUMMER 

Which  Will  Pay  Dividends  in  Lengthened  Life  in  the  Years  to  Gome 

Are  you  traveling  too  fast  toward  life's  terminus  ?  Do  the  warning  signals  of  pain,  weariness,  illness,  indicate  your  rapid  approach  ? 
QTOI3  |  Get  off  the  flying  train  "Strenuous  Life"  at  Health  Station,  "Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,"  and  invest  a  few  of  your  days  now, 
®  ■  "■  ■  receiving  in  return  a  new  ticket  by  a  different  route,  much  longer  and  pleasanter,  to  the  terminus  in  "Grand  Old  Age."  Buy 
Health  Now  and  enjoy  long  life  and  comfort. 

COME  TO  THE 


BATTLE  CREEK 


£Smm   SANITARIUM 

The    Greatest    and    Pleasantest 
Health  Resort  in  the  World 

THE    BATTLE    CREEK   SANITARIUM   has 
long  been  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent and  most  complete  representative  among  medical  in- 
stitutions of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclusive 
system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.     The  physiological 
method  makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  vigorous  life.     An  intelligent  and  ^^1/       / 
f  I  ilfr^^TMt?  M'  lit/      experienced    physician-patient    recently    remarked:  "I    note          W  \^j0£ 
lk$ < te* -1  Mi J5*if       t'iat  ^le  f°rces  °f  nature  are  here  utilized  as  the  chief  means          ft  B^^^Sj^  J#w5i. 
•    *  '.K^ra*l       °^  treatment>  and  more  fully  than  I  ever  before  witnessed;         MnuU  ^tKMtL. 

and  what  more  powerful   agencies  can  be  imagined  than  the         flj^BTjlfHBLS       Bkr* 
forces  of  nature?"  ;     IMPjS  mm  &  &  Jw? 

INVALIDS  RECOVER  HEALTH  at  Battle  Creek      £  ^ntf 

who  have  sought  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is 
the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comfortable  place  for  sick 
and  tired  people.     Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  expert  ■» """ 

care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate.  Medical  atten- 
tion, baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  required 
medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are  included  at 
no  more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room  and  board 
elsewhere.  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a  place  where 
people  eat  for  health,  exercise  for  health,  sleep,  dress,  take 
baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sunburned  and  tanned  in  the  sun  in 
summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in  winter— do  everything 
for  health  ;  where  they  find  the  way  out  from  invalidism  and 
inefficiency  into  joyous,  endu ring,  strenuous  health. 

„  ...  -  rm  LITERARY  DICEST  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE 

OFFERER  THIS  SYSTEM  *    " 

Open-Air  Treatment,  HeaJth  Culture,  Cold-Air 
Gymnastics,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Cross-Coun- 
try Walks,   Out-door   Sports,  Attractive    Menu  y^  / 
Daintily     Served,   Diet   Kitchen,   Prescribed   Dietaries,    Extensive     /*$/ 
Physiological    Laboratories,  Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray,  Phototherapy,      /O/   THE 
\  \  ^JJ                    ftAJl    BatKs  of  Evefy  Sort»  incl«din^  N^uheim  BaJhs  a,nd  RoyaJ     /%?/      Battle  Creek 

Electric    Light    Baahs,    Ma^ssaLge     a.nd      MechaLnicaJ     /&/  Mlch 

Movements.        -<        -<       ^       ^       n*       ^       v«       Ay/  ^^  ^  ^ 

'     /C4^/        address    below    your 

BUILDING    thoroughly  fireproof,    of  steel,    stone,  cement  and  brick   throughout.      /(.  /      illustrated    booklet  "D" 
All   rooms  open  to  the  outer  air  and  well  ventilated.     Kitchen  and  dining-       /£/      as  advertised  in  The  Liter- 
room  on  top  of  the   house.     No  odors.     Big  gymnasium  and  out-door  and     /^/       ARY  DlGEST  7-H-6- 
in-door  baths.     Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69.6°.      Home-      S&f 

like,  unconventional  life.  A  */       Name 

Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the   Battle   Creek  Idea.     Ask  for   our     /^/A Address 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  :                                                       x^/ 
THE   SANITARIUM,  BATTLE  CR.EEK.  MICH.      /  / 

Readers  cf  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Grit  Grinds 
the  Grist 

The  quality  in  the 
mill  stone  that  makes  it 
sharp,  hard,  resistant  and 
effective  is  grit. 

No  grist  will  ever  be 
ground  in  the  life  of  the 
man  or  woman  who 
hasn't  that  same  quality. 

No  work  better  gives 
this  "grit"  to  men  and 
women,  to  boys  and  girls, 
than  making  efficient 
salesmen  or  saleswomen 
of  themselves  for  publi- 
cations like  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

This  work  broadens 
and  develops  you,  and 
it  pays  you  handsomely. 

And  we  are  a  friend 
at  your  elbow  all  the 
time.  We  value  men 
and  women  enough  to 
develop  them  every 
chance  we  get. 

Write  us  if  you  want 
our  help. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
4182-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EUREKA 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  uour  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Si  nd  for  free  sample 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PEN  CO. 

1 » 1  Farranil  St. 
Bloomfleld,  K.  J, 


UMBRELLAS 
Original  Oomptictuiii  I'mbrellns.     The  bent  of  nil  for  re- 
liabllity.       Only  address,    CARTERS',    ao   Koyul 
>  \<  linimi-.    London,    i:nul:iii<l. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following 
books: 

"An  Anglo-American  Alliance.'' — Gregory  Cas- 
parian.     ( Mayflower  Press,  $1.25.) 

"Fireside  Fancies." — Riddell.  (Press  of  William 
R.  Jenkins.) 

"Superseded. " — May  Sinclair.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  $1.25.) 

"A  Political  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.''  — 
DeAlva  Stanwood  Alexander.  2  vols.  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  $2.50  net  per  volume.) 

"The  Evolution  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  the 
Metric  System." — William  Hallock  and  Herbert  T. 
Wade.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.25.) 

"The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Hussars." — John  Reed 
Scott.      (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Tonio,  Son  of  the  Sierras." — General  Charles 
King.     (G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Canadian  Nationality." — W.  Frank  Hatheway. 
(William  Briggs,  Toronto.) 

"Nelson's  Encyclopedia." — Frank  Moore  Colby 
and  George  Sandeman,  Editors.  Vol.  I.  (Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons.) 

"In  Thamesland."— Henry  Wellington  Wack. 
(G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.) 

"Sunday  Labor" — Thorleif.  (Kable  Brothers 
Co.,  Mount  Morris,  111.,  $1.00,  postpaid.) 

"The  Olivia  Letters  " — Emily  Edson  Briggs.  (The 
Neale  Publishing  Co.,  $2.00,  postpaid.) 

"The  Undying  Past." — Hermann  Sudermann. 
Translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall.  (John  Lane  Co., 
$1.50.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Life    Hunger. 

By  Arthur  Stringer. 

The  shadowy  woods  stretch  wide  and  cool  and  brown, 

Green  lie  the  fields  before  my  careless  feet; 
But  oh,  I  long  to  wander  up  and  down 

The  tangled  stream  of  some  grim  city  street; 
To  drain  once  more  the  cup  of  crowded  life, 
To  watch  the  failure,  and  the  falling  crown, 

To  read  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  strife, 
To  weave  the  tatters  into  things  complete, 
And  all  my  lonely  past  and  future  drown 

In  those  dark  waves  of  life  that  round  me  beat. 
— From  The  Smart  Set  (July). 


LA 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

ir  3  t>ooks  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  fiels.  Ht»m 


S.&  A,  B.LACEY,  Washington, D.C.       Estab.  1869. 
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Hymn  in  June. 

By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke. 

We  will  go  out  to  the  light  of  the  new  moon 
In  early  evening — to  the  murmuring  fields, 
When  all  the  willow-trees  are  soft  with  evening 
And  the  night  air  is  scented  sweet  with  June. 
For  we  are  mad  this  night  with  June  and  youth, 
And  time  goes  back  for  us,  and  Fauns  steal  out, 
And  Naiads  whisper  from  their  sleeping  streams. 

Why  have  we  filled  our  blood  with  poet-visions 
If  not  that  they  may  live  in  us  to-night? 
You  are  Proserpina  and  I  a  lover 
Who  in  the  later  days  stretches  his  arms 
Down  the  dim  starlight  of  the  shadowy  past 
Toward  you  in  yearning.     Dearest  of  all  shades! 
To-night  no  Styx  shall  part  us;  for  I  come! 

Let  us  go  up  into  the  forest  heart 
Where  June' and  you  and  I  can  be  alone 
In  the  cool  sanctuary  of  the  leaves. 
One  feels  the  need  of  sanctuary  now — 
Need  of  some  shrine  urn  3  whose  silent  god 
We  may  pour  out  the  clamor:  of  our  heart. 
It  is  a  true  need,  deeper  than  wc  know; 
And  therefore  come.     We  will  go  into  the  gates 
Of  the  dim  forest  and  call  upon  our  god. 

Aye,  youth  is  pagan,  for  it  is  so  glad! 
Not  early  youth  (how  sad  we  were,  how  doubting!), 
But  that  which  comes  when  the  mind's  will  is  set 
And  puzzles  seem  less  real  and  strength  more  sure. 
— Ah,  let  it  pass — all  but  that  we  are  young. 
Would  you  recall  philosophies  this  hour 


To  sweetly  wedge  your  way  into 
her  affections  keep  her  well 
provided  with 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  4c  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦»♦♦♦♦»»>>»«♦ 


CHEW... 

Beeman'si 

The  Original 

Pepsin  * 

Gum  *  * 

Cures  Indigestion  and 
Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are  Imitations. 

For  Sale  at  Every  Drug  Store 
d>M  MtMM  MUMM »♦»»»♦♦♦♦ 


SMALL  SUMS         /£  0/ 
SAFELY  INVESTED  AT  j/0 

WHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our 
business  and  the  safeguards  that  sur- 
round it,  and  have  read  what  hundreds  of 
patrons  say  concerning  their  experience 
with  us  in  the  past  thirteen  years,  you  will 
hardly  doubt  that  your  own  funds  would  be 
safer  with  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well  as  more 
profitably  employed.  We 
solicit  correspondence. 
Assets,  #1,750,000. 

Established  13  years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 
(     Earnings    paid    from    day    re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,       New  York 


LESS 

THAN 


IF  YOU  ARE  BEING  PAID 


FIVE  PER  CENT 
INTERESTS  i 


YOUR 

SAVI 


NGS 


yoi 
W, 


ou  a'e  not  receiving  all  that  you  are  entitled  to. 
Ve  have  oaid  this  rate  for  35  years  and  eur 
depositors  are  secured  by 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  OF 
240  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
AND  RESOURCES  OF 
OVER  A  MILLION  DOLLARS 

We  court  investigation  and  suggest  that  you 
writ©  to  any  bank  or  clergyman  In  Owensboro* 
as  to  our  integrity  and  financial  standing. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET*  D%BANKING  BY  MAIL 


/OWENSBORO  SAVINGS 

BANK  &   TRUST  COMPANY. 

m  JAS.H.PftRRisH,     OWENSBORO,  KY     If 


% 


ENNEN'S 


BO RATED 
TALCUM 


\fc0WDER 


PRICKLY  HEAT,  £~SS 
'CHAFING,  and-  •— ~" 
SUNBURN,  •*„•£,*»£- 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful  after   Shivlng.      Sold   everywhere,  or 
[nulled  oo.ncalpi  ol  25cJ   Get  Mennen's  (the  original).    Simple  Fret. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  N.»nk.N.J.    


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Or  systems  of  the  numbering  of  the  stars? 
Enough  that  you  are  fair  and  I  am  strong 
And  the  stars  wait  to  rush  upon  the  dark 
When  the  bright  moon  shall  sink  behind  the  hills. 

Life  and  the  Mysteries  wait  on  us  to-night. 
Nature  is  glad  because  of  June  and  us. 
In  her  secret  coverts,  in  her  listening  places, 
She  would  laugh  of  joy  because  we  come  to  her; 
Because  we  come  as  came  the  Attic  youth  and  maidens 
With  boughs  in  their  hands.     Strew,  strew  the  leaves 

for  her! 
In  our  blood  she  calls,  in  the  night-wind,  in  the  stars, 
And  of  all  the  earth,  only  we  feel  the  whole. 
We,  the  free,  the  dreaming,  whose  eyes  see  clear  with 

youth. 
Whose  hearts  are  pure  to  love  her,  whose  ears  are 

fresh  to  hear.  , 

Who  knows  but  what  to-night  she  mingles  all  her 

magic 
Only  that  our  children  shall  worship  thus  in  June! 
— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (July). 


In  the  Silence. 

By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke. 

The  lilies  are  dead 

In  their  shadowy  fold. 
Has  the  last  word  been  said 

Ere  we  greet  the  night's  cold? 
Must  we  go  forth  with  silence  between  us,  knowing 
our  story  is  told? 

I  think  the  hurt  bird 

Cometh  never  again. 
Nor  the  intimate  word, 

After  bruisings  of  pain, 
Doth  return  through  the  silence  of  twilight,  through 
the  twilight  of  shadowy  rain. 

My  word  shall  not  make 

Any  moan  at  thine  ear, 
Lest  thy  heart  should  awake, 

And  listen,  and  hear, 
And  two  hearts  should  wait  where  one  waiteth  for 
music  that  draweth  not  near. 

Tho  the  dreams  be  not  dead 

In  their  shadowy  fold. 
Let  no  word  be  said 

Ere  we  turn  and  grow  old. 
Tho  I  tremble,  I  gird  up  my  strength;  knowing  our 
story  is  told. 

— From  The  Smart  Set  (July). 


DIFFERENT  NOW 
Since  the  Slugger  Coffee  Was  Abandoned, 


Coffee  probably  causes  more  biliousness 
and  so-called  malaria  than  any  one  other 
thing — even  bad  climate.  A  Ft.  Worth  man 
says: 

"  I  have  always  been  of  a  bilious  tempera- 
ment, subject  to  malaria  and  up  to  one  year 
ago  a  perfect  slave  to  coffee  and  at  times  I 
would  be  covered  with  boils  and  full  of  ma- 
larial poison,  was  very  nervous  and  had 
swimming  in  the  head. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  happened  but  I 
finally  became  convinced  that  my  sickness 
was  due  to  the  use  of  coffee  and  a  little  less 
than  a  year  ago  I  stopped  coffee  and  began 
drinking  Postum.  From  that  time  I  have 
not  had  a  boil,  nor  had  malaria  at  all,  have 
gained  15  pounds  good  solid  weight  and 
know  beyond  all  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  use 
of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee  as  I  have  taken 
no  medicine  at  all. 

"  Postum  has  certainly  made  healthy  red 
blood  for  me  in  place  of  the  blood  that  cof- 
fee drinking  impoverished  and  made  un- 
healthy." Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  makes  red  blood. 

' '  There' s  a  reason. ' ' 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  a  copy  of  the  famous 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 


Ready  Made  Gas  for  Automobiles 


Light  Without  WorK,  Waiting  or  Danger 


IF  you  try  to  make  gas  for  your  auto  lights 
in  the  old  way,  with  a  generator,  you 
must  have  patience  and  wait — you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  fix  carbide,  get  water, 
blow  out  pipes,  clean  burners,  and  do  a  lot 
of  other  disagreeable  things. 

o  oo  o 

There  is  one  way  to  escape  the  difficulties, 
however — and  only  one.  All  the  labor,  un' 
certainty  and  danger  of  the  old-fashioned 
way  can  be  avoided  by  getting  gas  ready  fcr 
use — g-nerated  in  advance.  That's  exactly 
what  Prest-O-Lite  gas  is — pre-generated 
acetylene  gas,  of  very  high  illuminating 
power,  condensed  for  convenient  carrying, 
and  compressed  to  give  even  pressure  for 


steady,    non -flickering,    always    reliable,  al' 
ways  brilliant  light. 

o  o  o  o 
There  is  no  labor  for  the  user.      You  sinr 
ply  turn  the  gas  on  and  light  it  when  you 
want  it,   just  as  you  do  the  city  gas  in  your 

home. 

o  o  o  o 

When  a  tank  is  empty,  it  can  be  replaced 

with  a  full  one  for  the  cost  of  recharging. 

Send  for  our  book  "Keady-Made    Gas  for 

Auto  Lights." 

o  o  o  o 

We  will  send  you  a  copy,  postpaid,  by 
return  mail,  with  our  compliments,  for  your 
name  and  address  in  a  letter  or  on  a  post 
card     Write  to-day,  to 


THE  PRE5T-0-L.ITE  CO. 

Dept.  2  7,  lp<lianapoii5r  lo<J. 

Over  400  Supply  Stations — one  iu  every  important  city  in  tlie  U.S.     Auk  for  a  liat  of  them 


It  Reads  from  the  Seat 

The  big,  plain  figures  of  the  Auto-Meter 
(shown  actual  size  above)  can  be  easily  read 
for  six  feet  or  more.  Try  it  yourself.  The 
dial  stays  steady,  for  speed  alone  moves  it. 
There  is  no  little  hand,  bobbing  back  and 
forth,  until  you  don't  know  whether  you 
are  going  five  miles  or  fifteen,  on 


TheAutoMeter 


and  it  8  not  only  easily  read  without  bending  for- 
ward, but  it's  absolutely  accurate  at  all  speeds— up 
hill  or  down— rough  roads  or  smooth— whether 
your  car  is  tipped  or  level.  The  Auto-Meter  must 
be  accurate  within  six  inches  per  mile  when  sold, 
and  is  sold  under  a  more  liberal  GUARANTEE  than 
any  other  manufacturer  dares  to  give. 

GUARANTEE:  We  guarantee  the  Auto-Meter  to  be 
absolutely  accurate  and  free  from  imperfections  of 
materials  or  workmanship  when  purchased.  We 
also  guarantee  the  magnet  Uhe  heart  of  the  instru- 
ment) against  loss  of  magnetism,  which  alone  [bar- 
ring accident)  can  render  the  Auto-Meter  unreliable. 
Write  for  our  hook,  "Auto  Pointers,"  invalu- 
able  to  the  man    who  drives   his  owa  car. 

WARNER  INSTRUMENT  CO., 

276  Roosevelt  St.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Auto-Meters  are  on  sale  by  all  dealers  and 
at  best  garages. 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
^IllfV*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
All/everywhere  trees  are  g>  own.  Free 
Vr  Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black.  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-Stafk3ro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


me 

Beauty  | 
Curve 


NAIL 
.CLIPPER^ 


P£Rn£ 


A  COMPLETE  MANICURE  SET 

Nickel-plated.     Pocket  size.     Keeps  sharp   for   years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.    By  mail,  25  cents 

Sterling  Silver  Handle 
I         Price  $i  oo 
BrassHandle  with  best 
Nickel-plate,  50c. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St.,  Ansonia.  Conn. 


GRAY 


MARINE 
MOTORS 


4  Get  prise*  a 

H.  P    Bare  Engine  $kfl.00      t«W  1       to  24 

will  develop  5         U^ ^ieV^?^         fa  p.  Engines 

Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark.  Perfect  lubrication.  Crank 
shaft,  drop  forged  steel.  Connecting  rod,  bronze.  Pistons 
ground  to  fit.  All  bearings  either  bronze  or  best  babbitt.  Best 
material  and  workmanship  throughout. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,    Dept.  28,     Detroit,  Mich. 


J 


5r\i  This  Company  pays  5  per 
I  it  cent  interest  on  deposits  and 
^Nfyk  your  money  may  be  with- 
al J  drawn  at  any  time  on 
I  f  v  demand — Absolute  safety  is 
*  assured. 

Write  for  the  Book 
CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
1047  CALVERT  BUILDING         BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Water  Flows  Up  Hill  To  You. 


If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 

water,  you'll  And  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 

to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM.^H^ 

Operates  nnder  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.  Elevates  water  30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  Sold  on 
80  days  tree  trial.  Large  plants  for  serving  towns,  railroad  tanks,  irrigation,  country 
homes,  etc.  Small  engines  for  individual  use.  Many  thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Booklet  free.    KIFK  EVt.lVE  fOMP.VVV,  2004  Trinity  Building,  Xfn  York. 
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A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
.    intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  ***  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wile  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Kieh    Cloth    Binding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phila..  Pa. 


THE -BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  light  that  makes  and  burns  its" 
Own  gas  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  service  with  NO  GREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.    Every  burner  equal  to  100  candles 
horning  atone  time.    Think  of  it— brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.     You  oan- 
sot  afford  to  be  without  it.    Over  100  styles.    Every  lamp 
warranted.      Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.        k~ 
TUB  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,      83  K.  6th  St.,  Cttnton.O. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


Wood  Rollers 


Tin  Rollers 


WORTH 

Cushion  Sole  Shoes 

a.re  cool,  ea.se-giving  and 
stylish 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  his 
name  and  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUM  MINGS   CO.,  Inc. 

4  Oshorn  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mexican  Palm  Leaf  Hat  50c  _ 

Hand  woven  by  Mexicans  in  Mexico  from 
palm  fiber.       Double    weave,    durable 
and  light  weight  with  colored  design 
in  brim.      Retails  at    $1.00,    sent 
postpaid  for  50C  to   introduca 
our  Mexican  hats  and    drawn- 
wnrk.    Same  hat  plain,  40c;  both 
for  75c.    Large,  medium  and  Bmall 
sizes.     Fine  for  fishing,   camping, 
"  seashore  and  gardening.    Hat  booklet 
•V  free. 

The  Francis  E.  Lester  Co.,  Wept.  D7,  Mesllla  Parb,  W.  M. 


m     hhv  ^%  §■  \  I  ^P  rt  Will  bring  you,    on  trial,   thirteen 

I   J^  I  ■  I     M    I    V  weeksi lhe  Pathfinder,  the  old  re- 

■  #^^  la     I      A  liable  national  news  Tin-* 

■  ^t^B  ^af  ■■  I '       I    \J  paper  gives  you  every  week  all  the 

Bi    ^Ba»^  ^a^aa^a^a^a^aBHBala^aW         |H  J  [><  M't  ;UI  t    IltWS  Of   the     Winlll,    Stated 

dearly  and  without  bias.  It  Is  the  only  news  review  that  is  truly  com- 
preh<  naive,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives 
you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff.      It  is 


a  time  saver  for  all  lwny  people.  In 
purpose  it  in    high-toned,    healthy    and 

inspiring;  it  is  a  protest  against  sensa- 
tional .i'iiiru:ili~rii.  It  takes  the  plare 
of   periodicals    costing  %'1.T.A\  and   $3.00. 


ML 


Try 


you  would  not 


be  without  it  for  many  timet  its  cost — .<1.00  per  year.     Address: 
l'  \ Til  I  l\  lU.lt.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAFNESS 

THE  M0RLEY  PHONE 

A  miniature  Telephone  for  the  Ear, 

Invisible, 

easily  adjust*  d  sly  com- 

Slakes   ton  I 

irhispars  plainly  heard.    Over  fifty 

nd  sold,  giving  instant  relief 

from    deafness    and     head    noises. 

There  are  but  few  cases  of  Deaf- 
ness that  cannot  be  benefited. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

The  Morley  Company 

Dept.  85.  31  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL. 

Manuel  Garcia,  the  Student  and  Teacher  of 
Music. — In  the  life  of  Manuel  Garcia,  which  ended 
recently  in  London  after  a  span  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, there  were  many  things  of  interest  to  music 
lovers  and  students  the  world  over.  "As  composer, 
artist,  and  singer,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  "he 
was  overshadowed  by  his  greater  father  of  the  same 
name;  but  in  his  own  more  severe  and  scientific 
line  of  study,  into  the  mechanism  of  voice  culture,  he 
contributed  results  that  were  equally  as  valuable." 
"He  will  always  be  remembered,"  says  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  for  "his  invention  of  the  laryngoscope 
— a  mere  incident  in  his  study  of  the  vocal  organs, 
chiefly  of  use  now  to  the  medical  profession."  The 
same  paper  publishes  a  brief  summary  of  his  life 
and  of  the  history  of  the  musical  productions  of  the 
century  which  that  life  covered: 

His  name  will  long  be  connected  with  the  history 
of  singing.  He  was  a  great  teacher,  and  among  his 
pupils  were  many  famous  singers,  including  Jenny 
Lind,  Antoinette  Sterling,  and  Charles  Santley. 
What  a  great  period  in  musical  art  his  career  covers 
may  be  realized  by  the  most  superficial  review  of  the 
events  of  a  hundred  years.  When  Garcia  came  to 
this  country,  in  1825,  to  sing  in  the  first  performance 
here  of  "Don  Giovanni,"  Beethoven  was  alive,  and 
Schubert  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  marvelous 
productiveness.  The  most  popular  living  composer 
of  opera  was  Rossini;  neither  Donizetti  nor  Bellini 
was  known  to  the  world  at  large,  altho  each  had 
begun  to  write.  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  were 
lads  at  school,  and  Wagner  and  Verdi  were  only 
twelve  years  old. 

Think  what  it  must  have  been  to  a  musician  to 
have  lived  through  all  the  years  so  fertile  in  his  art — 
to  have  welcomed  the  genius  of  Chopin  and  Liszt, 
to  have  heard  the  new  opera,  "Lohengrin,"  to  have 
been  a  middle-aged  man  when  "II  Trovatore"  was 
produced  and  to  have  witnessed  the  growing  fame 
of  "Faust."  .Both  in  opera  and  in  pure  music  the 
changes  in  this  single  lifetime  have  been  far-reaching, 
not  to  say  revolutionary;  and  to  one  who  preserved 
his  interest  in  everything  to  the  last,  the  opportunity 
to  observe  them  as  a  living  witness  was  doubtless 
welcome. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  recalls  an 
incident  of  Garcia's  American  experiences.  "At 
an  early  age  he  made  a  successful  operatic  tour  in 
America,"  says  this  paper,  "but  on  visiting  Mexico 
was  robbed  by  brigands  of  all  his  earnings.  By  way 
of  adding  insult  to  injury  the  robbers  made  him  sing 
for  them." 


Honor  in  Failure. — Charles  E.  Tripler  made  a 
financial  failure  of  liquid  air,  but  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  is  disposed  to  find  in  his  devotion  to  science 
and  honest  settlement  of  his  debts  "a  greater  life 
achievement  than  if  the  inventor  had  effected  a 
commercial  revolution  and  accrued  countless  mil- 
lions as  his  share  of  the  success."  The  Rochester 
Post  Express  tells  us  as  follows  of  his  work: 

He  began  his  experiments  with  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  and  sixteen  years  ago  discovered 
his  first  principles  of  liquefying  air  at  a  much  cheaper 
cost  than  obtained  at  the  time.  James  Dewar 
succeeded  in  1892  in  liquefying  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen gases  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $500  an  ounce. 
Tripler  discovered,  however,  that  he  could  put  the 
liquefaction  of  both  gases  to  a  practical  use  by  pro- 
ducing it  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  an  ounce.  His  process, 
as  has  been  described  many  times,  was  to  employ 
steam  power  and  a  compressor  to  force  air  into  an 
apparatus  containing  coils  of  copper  pipes  and  pecul- 
iar valves  by  which  method  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  so  reduced  in  fifteen  minutes  that  liquid  air  is 
produced  and  is  pouring  out  of  a  faucet  in  a  bluish- 
tinted  stream  resembling  water.  It  is  then  passed 
into  another  apparatus  to  produce  a  still  more  in- 
tense cold  of  312  degrees  below  zero.  When  this 
point  is  reached  the  external  air  rushing   in   through 


Farm  Mortgages 

Our  experience  in  the  handling  of  western 
Farm  Mortgages  dates  back  since  1883. 

IF  YOU  ARE  AN  INVESTOR 


with  $500  or  $5,000  for  investment,  we  can  fur- 
nish you  with  mortgages  that  will  stand  the 
strictest  investigation— We  handle  only  the 
very  choicest  kind  of  investments— Interest 
rates  are  as  high  as  is  consistent  with  the  class 
and  kind  of  security  we  furnish.  Write  for  a 
descriptive  list  of  our  onhand  loans,  as  also  for 
a  copy  of  our  booklet  "We're  right  on  the 
ground."  Both  will  interest  you  if  you  are  a 
conservative  investor. 


E.  J.  LANDER  &  GO. 


Box    "8" 
;  Grand  Forks,  X.  I». 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy  Paste  Jar,  for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a  I 
pleasure    when     done   so| 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

Have  your  dealei  get  Day's. 
25c.  jar,  15e.  jar,  or  In   bulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  V. 


No    More   Hay   Fever 


Pollen    and    Dust    in    the 
nostrils    cause    Hav    Fever. 

15he  CARENCE  NASAL 

— —  SHIELD  — — 

excludes  all  irritating  sub- 
stances, thereby  preventing 
inflammation.  It  is  a  dainty, 
invisible,  thoroughly  sanitary 
device.  Price  complete,  $5.00. 
Send   for  Booklet.      Address 


NASAL  SHIELD  CO.,  470  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top 

is  the  best  and  simplest  device  fo 

making    IOO   Copies   from   pea 

written  and  SO  Copies  from  type 

written    original,  we  will  ship 

complete    duplicator,  cap   size, 

without    deposit,     m   ten 

I"   days' trial, 
Price  $7.50  less  trade  ffi  (5  nni 
discount  of  33%   or  9w  1161 
THE     FELIX  A.  DADS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,  111  John  St.,  New  York  City 


folding  BATH  TUB 

Weight  16  lbs.      cost  little. 

Requires  little   "liter. 

Write  for  special  offer. 
M.   L.    IRWIN, 

103  Chambers  St.,     Sew  Tort,  >".  T. 

ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  26  Kinds  of   Instruments  to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,  134  8.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

Dill  I  CTIKI     and  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
BULLL  I  ll¥     Address  Dr.  Hayes,  Deft.  1 , Buffalo, N.Y. 


How  to  Attain  and  Maintain  Perfect   Health 
NERVES  IN  ORDER,  or 

The  Maintenance  of  Health 

By  ALFRED  T.  SCHOPIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

If  your  health  la  out  of  order,  slightly  or  seriously, 
this  book  will  show  you  how  to  put  it  straight  again,  or, 
better  still,  if  you  are  in  perfect  health  and  wish  your 
life  machinery  to  run  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  age,  this 
book  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 

NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCH0FIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unquestioned  authority, 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people."— Boston 
Evening  Transcript 

I  .'mi.,  (I.ith,  21S  pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 
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the  inlet  pipe  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  conden- 
sation becomes  liquefied  itself.  Mr.  Tripler  was 
ambitious  to  put  his  discovery  to  practical  use  and 
to  make  it  of  commercial  value,  and  to  this  end  a 
stock  company  was  capitalized  at  $20,000,000,  but 
the  company  never  proved  a  financial  success.  The 
only  money  made  out  of  liquid  air  was  by  the  dem- 
onstrators who  exhibited  its  wonderful  properties 
on  the  vaudeville  stage.  The  twentieth  century- 
wizard  performed  many  amazing  scientific  feats  with 
liquid  air,  such  as  pouring  liquid  air  into  a  tea-kettle 
and  placing  the  kettle  on  a  block  of  ice,  where  the 
contents  would  boil  like  water.  As  all  the  experi- 
ments performed  with  liquid  air  could  be  duplicated 
by  the  use  of  cheap  chemicals,  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment soon  degenerated,  and  impostors  with  their 
"magic  kettles"  soon  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

His  Impression. — An  official  of  the  Government 
insane  asylum  at  Washington  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
beneficial  effect  of  amusement  on  a  deranged  mind, 
and,  being  himself  a  good  amateur  comedian,  occa- 
sionally gives  his  patients  a  little  entertainment. 

His  last  performance  was  especially  ludicrous  and 
absurd ;  but  one  man  in  the  little  audience  sat  through 
it  with  a  most  grave  countenance,  a  look  of  perplex- 
ity at  times  coming  into  his  eyes. 

"It  certainly  is  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs,"  he 
confided  to  a  visitor  after  the  doctor  had  finished  an 
amazing  sort  of  Highland  fling — "a  very  remarkable 
condition  of  things,  when  they  shut  me  up  here  and 
leave  him  on  the  outside!" — The  Sunday  Magazine. 


A  Willing  Husband. — "Boss,  Ah's  lookin'  foh 
work." 

"All  right,  there's  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  walk  that 
must  be  brought  up." 

"But,  boss,  dat's  no  work  foh  a  lady;  wife  does 
washin'." — Houston  Post. 


DOCTOR'S  SHIFT 
Now  Gets  Along  Without  It. 


A  physician  says  :  "Until  last  fall  I  used 
to  eat  meat  for  my  breakfast  and  suffered 
with  indigestion  until  the  meat  had  passed 
from  the  stomach. 

"Last  fall  I  began  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
for  breakfast  and  very  soon  found  I  could 
do  without  meat,  for  my  body  got  all  the 
nourishment  necessary  from  the  Grape-Nuts 
and  since  then  I  have  not  had  any  indiges- 
tion and  am  feeling  better  and  have  increased 
in  weight. 

"  Since  finding  the  benefit  I  derived  from 
Grape-Nuts  I  have  prescribed  the  food  for 
all  of  my  patients  suffering  from  indigestion 
or  over-feeding  and  also  for  those  recovering 
from  disease  where  I  want  a  food  easy  to 
take  and  certain  to  digest  and  which  will 
not  overtax  the  stomach. 

"  I  always  find  the  results  I  look  for  when 
I  prescribe  Grape-Nuts.  For  ethical  reasons 
please  omit  my  name."  Name  given  by 
mail  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  reason  for  the  wonderful  amount  of 
nutriment,  and  the  easy  digestion  of  Grape- 
Nuts  is  not  hard  to  find. 

In  the  first  place,  the  starchy  part  of  the 
wheat  and  barley  goes  through  various  pro- 
cesses of  cooking,  to  perfectly  change  the 
starch  into  Dextrose  or  Post  Sugar,  in  which 
state  it  is  ready  to  be  easily  absorbed  by  the 
blood.  The  parts  in  the  wheat  and  barley 
which  Nature  can  make  use  of  for  rebuilding 
brain  and  nerve  centres  are  retained  in  this 
remarkable  food,  and  thus  the  human  body 
is  supplied  with  the  powerful  strength  pro- 
ducers so  easily  noticed  after  one  has  eaten 
Grape-Nuts  each  day  for  a  week  or  10  days. 
"There's  a  reason." 

Get  the  little  book,  ' '  The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 
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Be  Sure  of  the  Lens 

when  buying  your  camera.  The  lens  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  outfit.  Almost  any  kind  of  lens  will  make  some 
kinds  of  pictures  and  under  some  conditions,  but  it  takes  a 
Tessar  Lens  to  make  first  class  pictures  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions.  Dark  days,  late  or  early  hours,  street  scenes,  land- 
scapes, interiors,  portraits,  athletes,  copies  of  the  finest  engrav- 
ings are  alike  to  Tessar.  How  much  more  pleasure  and  profit 
can  be  had  from  a  camera  fitted  with  a  Tessar  Lens,  how 
much  less  wasted  material  and  opportunities.  Such  standard 
cameras  as  Kodaks,  Premos,  Centuries,  Hawkeys,  Graflex  are 
now  sold  with  Tessar  Lenses.  See  that  the  dealer  shows  you 
a  camera  with  a  Tessar  Lens. 

Booklet  "Aids  to  Artistic  Aims"  on  request. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON  CHICAGO 


SANFPANCISCO 


1! 


You  Can  Shave  Yourself 

Quickly  and  easily  every  day  in  the  year,  no 
matter  how  hard  your  beard  or 
how    tender    your  skin, 
with  the   Gillette. 

.  The  only  razor 
t  hat  can  be  adjusted 
for  light  or  close  shaving — the 
razor  that  requires  No  Stropping, 
No  Honing,  and  is  always  sharp. 
No  blades   resharpened,   extra 
blades   10  "for    50c.      All  blades 
thoroughly    sterilized,    wrapped 
in  wax  paper  and  sealed  in  an 
envelope  at  the  factory.    A  blade 
good  for  more  than  twenty  satisfy- 
ing shaves  inserted  in  a  second  at 
a  cost  of  only  five  cents. 
Every  handle  and  blade  guaranteed 
to  be  perfect  in  material  and  work- 
manship. 

PRICES:  Triple  silver-plated  set  with 
12  blades.  $5.00;  Standard  combina- 
tion set  with  shaving  brush  and  soap 
in  triple  silver  plated  holders,   $7.50. 

Sold  by  leading  Drug,  Cutlery,  and  Hardware 
dealers.       Illustrated    booklet   sent   free    on 
request.     Inquire  about  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

363  Times  Building  New  York  City 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

^The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wasmalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30[000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  ;York  and  London. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    PosHree.    FunS 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York, 


BOYS! 

A  Chance  to  Earn 
Money  During  Vacation 

Why  shouldn't  you,  just  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  other  boys  on  our  staff,  devote 
one  or  two  days  or  even  only  a  few 
hours  each  week,  to  pleasant,  out-door 
work  which  will  pay  you  well  iii  cash 
and  enable  you  to  earn  a  splendid  lot  of 
premiums  besides  ? 

Any  boy  of  average  intelligence  can  make 
a  great  success,  for  we  furnish  you  with 
an  outfit  free  of  charge,  give  you  the 
benefit  of  personal  coaching,  and  in  other 
ways  further  your  interests  and  teach  you 
how  to  do  the  work. 

There  is  a  big-  opportunity  here 
for  a  hustler. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  particulars  to, 
Boy  Department,  The  Literary  Digest, 
44  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

IF  YOU  KNOW  OF  A  BOY 

who  would  appreciate  a  chance  like  this, 
you  will  be  doing  him  a  favor  by  calling  his 
attention  to  this  advertisement. 


"He  ha.d  smaJl  skill  o  horse  flesh 
who  boughha.goosehoride  onVBontJ^ke 

•  Jilted       ordinary  soaps    , 


THE 


*  CO^»^  lOMT 


isSAPO  L-l  Q#- 

—Try  ew  caJ\e  of  ih^nd  he  convinced,— 
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Maybe  It  Stuttered.— Soon  after  four  in  the  morn- 
ing the  husband  returned  home  in  the  usual  state  of 
intoxication.  He  was  lucky  in  getting  the  key  to  fit 
the  lock  at  the  tenth  try,  but  as  he  literally  climbed 
the  stairs  an  unfortunate  side  slip  aroused  his  wife. 
When  he  reached  the  bedroom  his  wife,  whose  tongue 
was  fond  of  exercise,  gave  a  prolonged  exhibition  of 
shrewish  oratory.  In  conclusion  she  lamented  the 
fate  that  had  tied  her  to  a  man  who  came  home  at 
four  in  the  morning.  "My  dear,"  expostulated  the 
husband,  "itsh  only  one  o'clock.  Just  now  I 
heard  it  shtrike  one  several  times  mosht  distinctly." 
— Pittsburg  Press. 


Everything  Modern. — The  Hostess — "  I  sup- 
pose your  new  apartment  has  all  the  very  latest  im- 
provements." 

The  Visitor — "Yes,  indeed.  Hot  and  cold  steam 
heat,  running  washtubs  and  stationary  elevator." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

June  30. — Mutinous  Turkish  army  reserves  in 
Yemen  Province  surrender  after  a  few  hundred 
are  killed  by  loyal  troops. 

July  1. — Manuel  Garcia,  singer  and  music  teacher, 
dies  in  London  at  the  age  of  102  years. 
Twenty -seven  persons,  twenty-three  of  whom 
were  Americans,  are  killed  in  a  wreck  at  Salis- 
bury of  the  American  Line's  steamer  train 
which  was  carrying  passengers  from  the  New 
York  from  Plymouth  to  London. 

July  2. — Chief  Military  Procurator  PavlofT  is 
howled  down  in  the  Douma  when  he  attempts 
to  oppose  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty. 

July  3. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  annuls, 
by  a  vote  of  253  to  221,  the  election  of  Count 
Boni  de  Castellane,  on  the  ground  of  corruption 
and  bribery. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  arrives  in  London  and 
issues  a  statement  in  which  he  says  that  his 
reception  in  New  York  must  not  be  regarded 
as  an  indorsement  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

Cholera  of  a  virulent  type  is  reported  from 
Manila  and  the  surrounding  provinces. 

July  4. — An  heir  is  born  to  Crown  Princess 
Frederick  William  of  Germany. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  ridicules  the  proceedings  of 
the  Russian  Parliament  as  slavishly  imitating 
those  of  foreign  parliaments. 

Admiral  Rojestvensky,  to  save  the  members  of 
his  staff,  enters  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  surrender  in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  speaks  on  the  "White 
Man's  Burden"  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  in  London. 

July  5. — In  discussing  foreign  relations  Sir 
Edward  Grey  explains  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  the  situation  in  Egypt  and  the 
Congo,  and  says  that  unless  Parliament  accords 
full  support  to  the  Egyptian  Government  it 
will  have  to  face  the  probability  of  a  serious 
Islamic  revolt. 


Domestic. 

June  30. — Both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourn 
sine  die  at  10  p.m.  President  Roosevelt  leaves 
Washington  shortly  before  midnight  for  Oyster 
Bay. 

Samuel  Untermyer  issues  a  statement  demand- 
ing the  "unexpurgated"  report  of  the  account- 
ants employed  by  the  Truesdale  "House-clean- 
ing" committee  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

July  2.— Secretary  Shaw  offers  to  the  public 
$30,000,000    of    bonds    of    the    Panama    Canal 

loan 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  shows  a 
surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $27,- 
000,000. 

July  <  Judgment  for  $40,000  is  entered  at 
Altoona,  Pa  against  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  in  a  car-rebate  case. 

July  4.—  Secretary  Root  and  his  family  sail  on 
the  cruiser  Charleston  tor  a  three-months' 
South    American    toui    and    the    Pan-American 

Con,  1.         ,i     Ri,,   tlc  Janeiro. 

President  Roosevelt,  at  Oyster  Bay,  delivers  a 
i*'  mill  1 ,1  July  address. 

July  5.     San     Francisco     saloons,     which 
d   aftei    the  eai  thquake  of   April    i  • 
reopened  under  a  high-license  law. 


Dr.  Lapponi 

Physician  to  the  Late  Pope  Leo  XIII..  and  Now  Physi- 
cian in  Ordinary  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  Finds 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

Of  "  Marvelous  Efficacy  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia,  and  in  all  the  Various 
Forim  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis/ 


Following  is  an   Exact  Translation   of  Dr.  Lapponi's  Testimonial  as 

Written  by  Himself: 

Rome,  August  24,  1903. — In  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Calibrita  (del  Fatebene 
Fratelli)  in  Rome,  directed  by  myself,  I  have  largely  experimented  with  the  natural 
mineral  water  placed  in  com-  D||«n|  g\  1  vnjIA  Wj&TiTD  anc*  am  8la(^  to 
merce    under    the    name   of  DUf  I*ALU  LI ^1  Fllfl  TCftl  tit   be  able  to  attest 

that,  by  its  richness  of  composition  of  lithia,  it  is  of  marvelous  efficacy  in  cases  of 
Gout,  of  Chronic,  Articular,  and  Muscular  Rheumatism,  of  Hepatic  Congestions  and 
Functional  Disorders.ofGastro-intestinal  Dyspepsia,  of  Gravel  and  Renallnsufficiency, 
of  light  Nephritic  Affections  and  of  all  the  various  forms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

The  same  water  is  also  to  be  recommended  highly  in  the  initial  processes  of 
Arterio-sclerosis  and  in  obstinate  forms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 

May  also  be  used  as  a  good  table  water.     So  much  I  declare  for  the  truth. 

(Signed)  Prof.  Giuseppe  Lapponi. 
Principal  Physician  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Calibrita  (del  Fatebene  Fra- 
telli)  in  Rome,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rome,  etc.,  etc. 

Buffaio  Lithia  Want  *£  -S&SsrSiffi!  SEflftSS: 

tion  or  question  sent  to  any  address. 

Hotel  at  Springs  now  open. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


BALZAC 

A    Critical     Study 

By  HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE  TAINE 

Translated,  with  an  Appreciation  of  Taine, 
by  Lorenzo  O'Rourkb 

No  writer  was  better  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  great  French  realist's 
genius  than  Taine,  his  no  less  gifted  con- 
temporary. In  this  biography  he  critically 
analyzes  Balzac  -the  man — and  Balzac 
the  writer.  Unlike  the  usual  biography  this 
study  of  Balzac  by  Taine  is  intensely  inter- 
esting because  of  the  author's  graphic  style 
and  the  human  element  which  predominates. 
The  translation  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended, and  those  who  have  read  advance 
proofs  of  the  book  have  been  unanimous  in 
praising  Mr.  O'Rourke's  scholarly  and 
beautiful  "  Appreciation." 

12 mo,  Cloth,  Frontispiece.     $1.00  net;   by  mail  $1.10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

New  York  a.nd  London 


PSYCHIC     TREATMENT     OF     NERV- 
OUS DISORDERS,  )>>' Dr.  lMul  DaBols, Uni- 
versity of  Berne;  translated  l>v  Smith  ElvJellifTe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White.  M.D. 
"I  kin.w  of  no  single  book  BO  well  adapted  for  the 
physician    who    would    seek    to   know    the    practical 
applications  and   methods  of  psychology  as  that  of 
De  Bois." — Prof.  E.  Hleulen,  of  Zurich,  in  {he  Munchner 
Medizinische  WoeJiensdirift. 


svo.  cloth,  471  pages,  $3.00  net;  by  mall  $3.15. 
A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


FUNK 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Hawbis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Just  Out—A  Handbook  for  Mothers  and  Nurses! 

THE  HEALTH-CARE 
OF  THE  BABY 

By  LOUIS  FISCHER,  M.D. 

Author  of  "  Infant  Feeding  in  Health  and  Disease," 
"  A  Text-book  on  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  "; 
Attending  Physician  to  the  Willard  Parker  and  River- 
side Hospitals ;  Former  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School 
and  Hospital,  etc. 

With  hot  weather,  that  most  trying  season  for  the 
infant,  at  hand,  this  book  fills  a  timely  want. 

It  contains  suggestions  and  advice  for 
infant-feeding  in  health  and  disease.  Direc- 
tions are  also  given  for  the  management  of 
fever,  and  it  will  be  found  a  guide  during  the 
prevalence  of  measles,  croup,  skin  diseases, 
etc.  Ample  advice  is  given  for  cases  of  acci- 
dents, poisoning,  etc.  The  correction  of  bad 
habits,  and  the  management  of  rashes  have 
received  ample  consideration. 

l2mo,  cloth,  75  cents,  net  •  by  mail,  8a  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  C0V.PANY 

New  York  and  London  > 


CHARMING   GLIMPSES    OF  A  FASCINATING    LAND 

THINGS    SEE1N 
I1N     MOROCCO 

lt>   A.  J.  DAWSO\ 

Author  of  "  Daniel   Wlnite,"   "African    Sights'  Enter- 
tainment," "  Bidden  Manna,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  bundle  of  fascinating  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  author 
combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imagination  to  vivify  it.  He  reproduces  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  admirably  in  this  booK. 

"His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  read  with  profit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  Morocco  as  it  really  is."— Daily  Telegraph. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental  cover,  17  full-page  illustrations. 

$ 2.50  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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Whole   Number,   848 


IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  purchased  the  well-known 
weekly  periodical  Public  Opinion,  which  has  been  combined  with  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

Public  Opinion  was  founded  in  1886 — four  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  The  Lit- 
erary Digest — and  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide  and  well-deserved  popularity.  We 
welcome  with  pleasure  the  thousands  of  readers  of  Public  Opinion  into  our  rap- 
idly growing  family.  May  we  not  venture  to  hope  that  this  pleasure  will  prove 
mutual,  and  that  it  may  continue  for  many  years? 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

New  York,  June  27,  1906. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY, 


MR.  BRYAN,.  MR.  HEARST,  AND   THE   WHITE 

HOUSE. 

SOME  of  the  Republican  papers  are  showing  concern  at  the 
prospect  of  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination  by  the  Democrats  in 
1908.  The  Boston  Journal  (Rep.),  for  example,  after  quoting 
some  of  his  declarations  on  the  necessity  of  curbing  monopoly  and 
controlling  the  railroads,  says  that  this  principle  "is  bound  to  tinge 
the  next  Democratic  National  platform,"  and  "  lacking  the  over- 
whelming personality  of  a  Roosevelt,  the  Republicans  must  recog- 
nize and  meet  it,  or  they  will  stand  in  grave  danger  of  defeat." 
Independent  observers  are  saying  the  same  thing.  "The  Repub- 
lican party  should  give  the  matter  serious  thought  at  once,"  says 
the  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.),  for  "  Bryan  is  a  foeman  worthy  of  its 
best  steel,  and  the  issue  he  will  make  is  by  no  means  to  be  laughed 
at;  the  leaders  of  the  party  should  take  counsel  together  and  begin 
to  plan  the  campaign." 

Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  another 
nomination.  After  saying,  in  a  letter  to  ex-Senator  Jones,  of 
Arkansas,  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  secure  the  nomination,  and 
declaring  that  he  does  not  want  one,  "unless  the  conditions  seem 
to  demand  it,"  he  adds  : 

"There  are,  however,  certain  reforms  which  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  accomplished,  and  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  reforms  I  am  willing  to  become  the  party  candidate  again  if, 
when  the  time  for  nomination  arrives,  the  advocates  of  reform  are 
in  control  of  the  party  and  think  that  my  candidacy  will  give  the 
best  assurance  of  victory.  If  some  one  else  seems  more  available 
I  shall  be  even  better  pleased." 

In  another  statement,  issued  in  London,  he  says  that  he  still 
stands  for  the  principles  he  advocated  in  previous  campaigns, 
altho  "  the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  increase  in  gold  produc- 
tion has  for  the  present  removed  the  silver  question  as  an  issue." 
He  adds : 

"  I  notice  that  I  am  now  described  by  some  as  a  conservative, 
and,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  on  that  subject,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  in  one  sense  I  always  have  been  a  conservative. 
The  Democratic  policies  are  conservative,  in  that  they  embody 
old  principles  applied  to  new  conditions. 

"  There  was  nothing  new  in  principle  in  either  of  the  platforms 
on  which  I  stood.     We  were  accused  of  attacking  property,  when, 


in  fact,  the  Democratic  party  is  the  defender  of  property,  because 
it  endeavors  to  draw  the  line  between  honest  accumulation  by 
honest  methods,  on  the  one  side,  and  predatory  wealth  and  immoral 
methods,  on  the  other.  It  is  to  the  interests  of  every  honest  man 
that  dishonesty  be  exposed  and  punished  ;  otherwise  the  deserving 
are  apt  to  surfer  for  the  undeserving. 

"  If,  however,  by  the  word  'conservative  '  they  mean  that  I  have 
changed  my  position  on  any  public  question  or  moderated  my  op- 
position to  corporation  aggrandizement,  they  have  a  surprise  wait- 
ing for  them." 

The  prevailing  Democratic  sentiment,  as  expressed  by  the  party 
leaders  and  the  press,  seems  well-nigh  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Bryan  will  be  the  candidate.  Governor  Folk  and  Senator 
Bailey,  who  were  recently  named  by  Mr.  Bryan  as  presidential 
possibilities,  agree  upon  this  point,  Senator  Bailey  declaring  that 
he  will  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  Colonel  Watterson  is 
out  with  a  statement  to  the  same  effect,  and  even  Richard  Croker, 
from  the  seclusion  of  his  English  estate,  sends  word  that  "  the 
only  candidate"  is  Bryan.  Turning  to  the  Democratic  press,  the 
Jacksonville  Times-Union  (Dem.)  says  his  nomination  is  "practi- 
cally certain";  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  predicts  that 
"it  will  be  Bryan  and  Democratic  victory  in  1908."  Mr.  Bryan  is 
"sole  master  of  the  field,"  declares  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.  >, 
"and  while,  as  we  have  said  before,  much  may  happen  in  two 
years'  time,  it  looks  now  to  the  student  of  political  conditions  as 
tho  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  again  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic hosts  .  .  .  and  that  he  will  be  triumphantly  elected."  Says 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.) : 

"  Half-a-dozen  Democratic  State  conventions  have  enthusiastic- 
ally indorsed  him,  and  the  Lower  House  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture adopted  a  resolution   Saturday  favoring  his  nomination.  .   .   . 

"  John  Sharp  Williams,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  insists  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  nom- 
inated by  acclamation  and  elected.  Representative  Charles  A. 
Towne,  of  New  York,  who  once  felt  aggrieved  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
interference  had  cost  him  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Vice- 
President  in  1900,  is  hardly  less  enthusiastic  than  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Williams.  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  who  repre- 
sents the  Socialistic  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  is  coming  to 
New  York  to  preside  at  the  reception  which  will  be  given  to  Mr. 
Bryan  when  he  returns  from  his  travels.  If  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  were  to  be  held  to-day  Mr.  Bryan  would  unques- 
tionably be  nominated  by  acclamation  on  a  platform  of  his  own 
construction.     His  personality  would  dominate  the  party. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  number  of  things  have  happened  in  the 
political  world  the  last  two  years — and  what  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  things  may  happen  in  the  two  years  to  come  ! " 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  to  ex-Senator  Jones 
was  made  public,  Mr.  Hearst  gave  out  a  statement  denying  the 
reports  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination.  He  said,  in 
part : 

"  I  would  like  to  state  very  positively  that  I  am  not  a  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  1908.  Mr.  Bryan 
said  the  other  day  that  there  were  others  besides  himself  who  had 
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claims  on  the  nomination  through  services  rendered  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  mentioned  pleasantly  Mr.  Folk,  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
myself. 

"While  appreciating  Mr.  Bryan's  compliment,  I  must  decline 
to  be  considered  a  candidate 

"A  man's  motives  are  much  misunderstood  and  his  purpose 
much  misrepresented  if  he  can  be  charged  with  having  a  personal 
object  to  attain.  I  am,  moreover,  well  pleased,  as  I  am  well  sat- 
isfied, to  use  the  powers  of  my  publications  to  drive  out  of  office 
the  white  slaves  of  the  trusts  and  to  promote  the  fortunes  of  the 
honest  servants  of  the  people,  and  I  can  not  do  this  as  effectually 
if  I  am  mixed  up  in  purely  party  politics. 

"  I  am  eager  to  see  the  line  drawn,  irrespective  of  party,  be- 
tween those  that  believe  in  special  privileges  and  those  that  be- 
lieve in  popular  rights,  between  the  producing  classes  and  the 
plundering  corporations,  and  wherever  that  line  is  drawn  I  will 
gladly  fight,  in  the  lead  or  in  the  ranks,  as  required." 

This  statement  is  accepted  as  final  by  the  Democratic  press. 
John  Temple  Graves's  Atlanta  Georgian,  the  only  daily  in  the 
country  outside  of  Mr.  Hearst's  own  papers  that  was  supporting 
the  Hearst  boom,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  now  comes  out  with  an 
editorial  declaring  that  "  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination  is  now  safely  as- 
sured." The  Republican  papers,  however,  question  Mr.  Hearst's 
sincerity.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  and  the  Chicago 
Chronicle  (Rep.)  think  Mr.  Hearst  is  disclaiming  Presidential  am- 
bitions temporarily,  so  that  he  can  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Bryan 
sympathizers  in  his  boom  for  Governor  of  New  York  State,  and 
they  predict  that  if  he  is  elected  Governor  he  will  then  come  for- 
ward as  the  "  logical  "  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  As  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  (Rep.)  puts  it : 

"  Mr.  Hearst  has  not  tied  his  hands  in  any  way  by  this  exposi- 
tion of  his  feeling"  and  intentions.  He  has  not  renounced  the 
Presidency.  He  says  he  isn't  seeking  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency.  He  has  not  said  that  he  would  refuse  it.  He 
modestly  points  to  his  Independent  League  as  combining  the 
democracy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  the  republicanism  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  says  it  does  this  at  a  time  when  both  parties  are 
—temporarily — corporation-ridden. 

"  Suppose  that  1907  finds  him  Governor  of  New  York.  Suppose 
then,  that  in  the  early  summer  of  1908,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  his  Independent  League  holds 
a  national  convention  of  its  own  and  just  absolutely  insists  on 
nominating  him  for  President.  Suppose  that  a  few  days  or  weeks 
later— before  the  convening  of  the  Democrats — Organized  Labor, 


which,  Mr.  Gompers  has  told  us,  is  going  into  politics,  should  hold 
a  national  convention  and  second  the  Independent  League's  mo- 
tion. Is  it  really  likely  that  William  Randolph  Hearst  would  be 
deaf  to  those  thunderous  summonses?" 


THE   POLITICAL   ALPHONSE    Wli  GASTON. 

The  Democratic  outfit  like  a  Hearst  comic  supplement. 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


FEASIBILITY   OF   IMITATING   NEW  ZEALAND. 

DURING  his  recent  passage  across  the  United  States  on  his 
way  around  the  world  Sir  Joseph  George  Ward  was  hailed 
by  the  press  as  the  most  interesting  foreigner  visiting  our  shores. 
As  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  that  "experimental  laboratory  of 
sociology"  which  claims  to  be,^<?r  capita,  the  richest  common- 
wealth in  the  world,  and  which  boasts  immunity  from  trusts,  re- 
bate and  insurance  scandals,  and  strikes,  Sir  Joseph  had  some 
things  to  say  which  caught  the  attention  of  the  American  public. 
In  New  Zealand,  he  tells  us,  the  Government,  which  in  this  case 
is  equivalent  to  the  people,  owns  the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  the 
telephones,  the  State  Life  Insurance  Department,  and  certain  local 
steamboat  lines ;  strikes  are  precluded  by  a  system  of  arbitration  ; 
a  graded  income  tax  is  in  force,  which  classes  as  immune  all  in- 
comes below  #1,500;  and  poverty  is  as  rare  as  js  the  enormous  in- 
dividual fortune.  In  this  modern  Utopia  even  woman-suffrage  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  apparently  the  only  problem  which  re- 
mains persistently  unsolved  is  the  domestic-servant  problem. 

Discussing  with  a  reporter  the  sufferings  of  Toledo,  Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  at  the  hands  of  the  Ice  Trust, 
Sir  Joseph  said  : 

"  If  a  private  ice  company  charges  too  much  for  its  product,  let 
the  city  go  into  the  ice  business  and  furnish  ice  at  a  more  reason- 
able rate.  If  coal-owners  combine  against  the  people,  and,  acting 
in  collusion  with  the  railroads,  practise  extortion,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  their  remedy,  which  we  have  already  ap- 
plied in  New  Zealand  with  satisfactory  results.  In  order  to  re- 
form transportation  practises  of  long  habit  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  to  drastic  remedies." 

"  Making  and  selling  ice,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
"  would  be  about  as  easy  and  practicable  a  form  of  municipal 
ownership  as  a  city  could  experiment  with.  Do  the  ice-dealers  of 
the  country  wish  to  see  the  experiment  undertaken?"  Sir  Joseph 
is  further  quoted  on  the  subject  of  trusts  by  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.),  which  finds  in  his  words  the  text  for  an  attack  on 
the  Dingley  tariff.     We  read  : 

'"We  had  in  New  Zealand  a  milling  trust,' said  he.  'When 
flour  had  reached  a  figure  where  the  people  no  longer  could  stand 
it,  our  Government — a  government  for  the  people  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word — stepped  in.  The  heads  of  the  combine  were 
notified  that,  unless  the  prices  came  down,  a  law  would  be  enacted 
removing  the  duty  on  flour.  The  price  did  come  down,  and  we 
have  no  milling  trust  in  New  Zealand  to-day.' 

"  Here  is  an  instance  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
American  people. 

"  The  Dingley  tariff  is  the  father  and  protector  of  American 
trusts.  It  enables  them  to  rob  the  many  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
few.  By  its  provisions  they  are  enabled  to  overcharge  consumers 
and  pad  their  treasuries  with  millions  of  unjust  profits." 

Commenting  upon  "the  New  Zealand  cure  for  trusts."  the  De- 
troit News  says  : 

"The  remedy  advised  is  sanctioned  by  experience,  and  it  goes 
to  the  very  root  of  the  matter 

"Sir  Joseph's  advice  is  quite  in  line  with  the  policy  that  the 
teasonable  element  approves.  The  people  do  not  want  to  bother 
with  business  other  than  strictly  public  functions,  unless  compelled 
by  extortionate  corporations.  There  is  no  sentiment  for  public 
ownership  except  what  is  provoked  by  corporate  ownership.  The 
people  under  their  constitutions  have  the  right  to  fix  a  reasonable 
rate.  They  have  the  right,  in  considering  what  would  constitute  a 
reasonable  rate,  to  differentiate  between  the  capital  invested  and 
the  watered  values  which  have  been  added  by  financiering  man- 
agement. .   .   . 

"If  the  corporations  are  reasonable  and  amenable  to  the  laws 
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they  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their  possession;  but  the  conse- 
quence of  their  obstinacy  is  perceptible  in  Great  Britain  and 
throughout  Australasia,  and  that  kind  of  popular  sentiment  is 
spreading  fast." 

Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Evening  Journal,  which  many  regard 
as  a  kind  of  Socialist  daily,  rejoices  over  the  interest  shown  by 
our  President  in  New 
Zealand's  system  of  gov- 
ernment- a  system,  it  as- 
serts, "which  the  igno- 
rant call 'Socialism,'  but 
which  is  simply  common 
sense."  The  same  paper 
thinks  it  is  "  too  bad"  that 
"our  eighty  millions  of 
American  people  could 
not  talk  for  just  ten  min- 
utes with  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  "  ;  and  it  adds  : 

"  He  tells  the  Ameri- 
cans whom  he  is  visiting 
that  no  government  in 
New  Zealand  could  live 
an  hour  if  it  even  sug- 
gested changing  back  to 
the  old  plan  of  allowing 
cunning  rascals  to  exploit 
the   people   through    pri- 


vate ownership  of  public 

necessities.     And    he    is 

wondering,  AS  MANY  AMERICANS    ARE   WONDERING 

ALREADY,  how  long  it  will  take  this  nation  to  realize  that  its 

laws  should  protect  the  many  instead  of  promoting  the  extortions 

of  the  few.   .  .   . 

"  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  this  big,  slow-moving  country  of  ours, 
ruled  and  managed  by  selfish  interests,  that  we  have  beneath  our 
feet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  a  small  nation  of  a  mil- 
lion men  and  women,  working  sensibly,  managing  their  own  af- 
ans.  PROVING  TO  US  AMERICANS  OUR  STUPIDITY 
IN  PERMITTING  OURSELVES  TO  BE  EXPLOITED 
-MILLIONS  OF  US— BY  THE  CLEVER  CORRUP- 
TIONISTS  AND  THE  POLITICAL  BOSSES-THEIR 
TOOLS-WHO  SELL  BOTH  OF  THE  GREAT  PAR- 
TIES  TO   THEM." 

The  Pittsburg  Leader  reminds  us  that  there  exists  in  this  coun- 
try "  an  unreasonable  fear  of  public  ownership."     To  quote  : 

"  There  is  evil  in  government  as  it  is  now  constituted,  it  is  argued, 
hence  there  will  be  greater  evil  if  there  is  any  addition  made  to 
the  functions  of  it.  .  .   . 

"If  the  policy  of  public  ownership  should  ever  be  adopted  in 
this  country,  the  satisfactory  working  out  of  it  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  men  put  in  charge.  If  they  were  rascals,  they  would 
ruin  any  business  the  Government  might  engage  in,  the  same  as 
they  now  wreck  banks  and  private  business  enterprises." 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald also  thinks  that  "  there  are  lessons 
in  Australasian  policy  for  the  American  people,"  and  adds  :  "  We, 
too,  are  learning  to  distinguish  between  rights  and  abuses,  between 
legitimate  private  and  corporate  claims  and  absurd  pretensions  to 
immunity  and  independence  that  are  inconsistent  with  elementary 
honesty  and  true  public  policy." 

Other  papers,  while  admitting  the  success  of  New  Zealand's  ex- 
periments, argue  that  our  conditions  are  so  different  that  we  can 
not  hope  to  derive  any  practical  lesson  from  those  experiments. 
The  Inter  Mountain  (Butte,  Mont.)  thinks  that  "Mr.  Ward's 
comparison  of  the  economic  systems  of  the  United  States  and 
New  Zealand,  and  his  hope  that  this  country  will  look  to  his  prov- 
ince for  guidance  are  as  amusing  as  they  are  nai've  and  well- 
meant."     Further: 

"  New  Zealand's  white  population  is  near  780,000,  or  about  that 
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of  St.  Louis.  The  Maoris  are  fast  disappearing,  numbering  only 
70,000  now.  New  Zealand's  area  is  104,000  square  miles,  consid- 
erably less  than  that  of  Montana.  Its  foreign  commerce  is  about 
$63,000,000,  and  its  domestic  trade  a  tritie  more.  In  other  words, 
New  Zealand  has  the  population  and  does  the  business  ol  an  aver- 
age large  city  o!  the  United  States.  That  in  so  small  a  State  it 
should  be  found  comparatively  easy  to  solve  economic  problems 

found  more  formidable 
in  America  is  readily  to 
be  believed.  Solon  in  his 
days  and  many  Solons 
since  have  held  that  the 
small  State  is  the  ideal 
State.  But  that  the 
United  States,  if  the 
ideas,  laws,  and  systems 
of  New  Zealand  should 
be  adopted  here,  would 
find  itself  benefited  is 
doubtful." 

Says     the      Baltimore 
Areius : 

"  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  showing  which 
New  Zealand  has  made 
since  it  has  gone  in  for 
the  greatest  measure  of 
governmental  paternab 
ism  known  in  any  mod- 
ern community  consti- 
tutes a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  experimenta- 
tion in  thatdirection.  .  .  . 
"But  while  the  argument  is  on  its  face  a  strong  one.  and  the 
showing  New  Zealand  has  made  is  one  that  can  not  be  ignored, 
that  is  tar  from  saying  that  the  argument  is  conclusive,  or  comes 
anywhere  near  being  conclusive.  The  primary  fact  about  New 
Zealand  is  that  while  it  covers  a  territory  of  more  than  100, coo 
square  miles— more  than  ten  times  the  area  of  Maryland —two- 
thirds  of  which  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and  grazing,  it  has  a 
population  of  only  about  900,000  persons,  the  largest  town  having 
little  more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  Over  and  above  this,  there  is 
the  fact  that  the  population— exclusive  of  the  handful  of  Maoris — 
is  remarkably  homogeneous  in  origin,  general  character,  and  polit- 
ical traditions.  What  can  be  accompMshed  with  such  a  population 
in  such  circumstances  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  could  be 
duplicated  in  a  country  with  the  complexities,  the  concentration  of 
population,  and  the  diversity  of  elements  which  ours  presents. 
Furthermore,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  New  Zealand  willdevelop 
into.  That  the  history  of  this  'political  experiment-station'  will 
be  worth  watching  is  quite  certain." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  also  dwells  on  the  other  side  of 
this  picture  of  prosperity.     We  read  : 

"With  a  fertile  territory  as  large  as  Japan  or  Italy,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  a  million,  the  unemployed  ought  to  be  as 
scarce  in  New  Zealand  as  they  were  in  America  in  colonial  times. 
Its  per  capita  debt  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  its  per-capita 
wealth.  It  represents  a  burden  of  $325  on  every  resident,  where 
the  debt  of  this  country  represents  a  burden  on  every  resident  of 
$10.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  English  lender  may  get 
left  in  his  investment,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  notes  in  his 'Greater 
Britain.'  Financed  from  abroad,  with  a  surplus  of  land  and  with 
England  paying  its  defense  bills,  there  may  be  something  transi- 
tory, if  not  artificial,  about  the  apparent  good  fortune  of  this  semi- 
Socialistic  colony." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  lays  stress  on  the  argument  that  popular 
government  may  be  just  as  despotic  as  an  autocracy.     Thus: 

"  No  government  can  afford  to  permit  any  of  its  services  to  be 
paralyzed  by  persons  in  its  employ.  This  means  that  if  govern- 
ment employs  men  in  any  field  of  service  it  must  have  authority 
over  them,  and  this  authority  must  not  be  resisted.  It  therefore 
means  a  loss  of  personal  liberty  just  to  the  extent  to  which  govern- 
ment becomes  the  employer.  If  it  becomes  thoroughly  Socialis- 
tic, taking  overall  capital  and  employing  everybody,  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal liberty  must  necessarily  be  complete." 
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"HONORING"   THE   SULTAN. 

UR  newspapers  seem  inclined  to  treat  in  a  light  and  frivolous 
manner  the  serious  determination  of  our  State  Department 
to  honor  the  Sultan  with  an  American  ambassador,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not.  At  present  Mr.  Leishman,  our  representative  in 
Constantinople,  is  only  a  minister,  and  can  see  the  Grand  Turk 
only  when  the  latter  is  willing.  This  fact  embarrasses  and  delays 
negotiations,     so     Cong- 


ress, at  its  recent  session, 
raised  the  rank  of  our 
representative  to  that  of 
ambassador,  for  an  am- 
bassador can  demand  an 
audience.  It  now  de- 
velops, however,  that  the 
Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful would  willingly  forego 
this  honor  and  a  despatch 
from  Constantinople  says 
that  "  fresh  instructions 
have  been  sent  to  the 
Turkish  Minister  at 
Washington, Chekib  Bey, 
to  renew  his  efforts  to  dis- 
suade the  authorities  at 
Washington  from  carry- 
ing out  the  proposed  ele- 
vation of  the  legation  here 
to  the  status  of  an  embas- 
sy." When  the  State 
Department  determines 
to  honor  any  one,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  it  is  not  to  be  turned  from  its  purpose,  even 
by  the  Sultan  himself,  and  a  despatch  from  Washington  to  the 
New  York  Times  declares  : 

"Despite  his  protestations,  in  diplomatic  circles  here  it  is  stated 
the  Sultan  will  be  forced  to  receive  John  G.  A.  Leishman,  of 
Pittsburg,  as  an  ambassador.  Any  other  action  would  be  resented 
by  this  Government  and  dealt  with  in  a  summary  manner." 

We  have  not  at  hand  the  comments  of  the  Pittsburg  papers  upon 
this  slight  thus  put  upon  their  fellow-townsman,  but  there  is  noth- 


MR.  JOHN    G.  A.  LEISHMAN. 

His  advancement  by  Congress  from  the  rank 
of  Minister  to  that  of  Ambassador  at  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  is  regarded  with  embarrassment  by 
the  Sultan. 


ing  in  the  despatches  to  show  that  the  Sultan  knew  that  Mr. 
Leishman  is  from  Pittsburg,  a  fact  that  may  explain  his  conduct. 
In  the  absence  of  comment  from  Pittsburg,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing appreciation  of  Mr.  Leishman  from  the  New  York  Evening 

Mail : 

"Mr.  Leishman,  our  representative  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  a 
good  sultan-bulldozer,  but  he  has  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  a  mere  minister.  Congress  has  made  him  an  ambassa- 
dor. Now  he  will  be  a  better  bulldozer  than  ever,  for  he  can 
walk  into  the  Sultan's  private  office  and  say,  '  See  here,  your  sub- 
lime and  ineffable  imperial  Majesty,  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  thus  and 
so.' 

"  Naturally,  the  Sultan  does  not  appreciate  the  honor  done  him 
in  making  our  minister  an  ambassador.  But  if  we  correctly  ap- 
prehend the  character  of  Mr.  Leishman,  he  will  make  an  early 
call  upon  Abdul  Hamid  just  the  same,  and  will  gently  but  firmly 
convince  him  that  no  other  course  is  open  to  him.  When  Uncle 
Sam  decides  to  honor  a  sultan  somewhere,  that  sultan  may  as 
well  make  up  his  mind  to  be  honored." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  proposes  the  following  treatment 
for  the  refractory  Turk  : 

"  If  the  Hon.  John  G.  A.  Leishman,  on  receiving  his  credentials 
as  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  tried  to  present  them  to  the  Sultan 
and  that  potentate  refused  to  receive  them,  a  curious  situation 
would  be  created.  As  he  was  no  longer  a  minister  and  was  not 
persona  grata  in  the  higher  capacity,  there  would  be  nothing  for 
our  representative  to  do  but  to  leave  Constantinople.  So  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries  would  be  broken  off  and 
might  remain  in  that  condition  for  an  indefinite  period 

"  We  can  afford  to  wait.  In  due  time  we  shall  be  able  to  put  on 
the  screws.  Something  or  other  involving  Americans  is  bound  to 
happen  before  long.  Then  the  only  ambassador,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, or  envoy  extraordinary  available  will  be  the  nearest 
squadron  of  United  States  war-ships.  Its  appearance  before 
some  Turkish  port  would  result  in  a  speedy  settlement  of  the 
whole  question.  For  the  Sultan,  tho  a  confirmed  stand-patter,  al- 
ways knows  the  psychological  moment  at  which  it  is  good  policy 
to  come  down." 

THE   VINDICATION   OF   DREYFUS. 

ONE  of  the  most  amazing  dramas  of  modern  history  came  to 
a  close  on  July  12,  when  the  supreme  court  of  France  not 
only  annulled  that  extraordinary  second  verdict  of  a  military  court 
against  Alfred  Dreyfus  which  has  been  held  up  to  ridicule  as  a 
verdict  of  "  treason  with  extenuating  circumstances,"  but  at  the 


1   AN    THEY  GET   HIM? 

-  Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
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why,  JOHN  ! 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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same  time  declared  that  there  was  no  ground  for  a  new  trial,  as 
"neither  a  crime  nor  an  offense  subsisted."  The  American  press 
as  a  whole  hails  this  sweeping  vindication  of  Captain  Dreyfus  as  a 
tardy  righting  of  an  infamous  wrong,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
gratulates France  on  the  unimpassioned  finding  of  the  highest 
French  tribunal.  "Tho  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  twelve 
years  is  a  long  time  to  await  their  grist  of  justice  in  a  modern  re- 
public," exclaims  the  New  York  Evening  Sun.  Periodically,  for 
twelve  years,  as  the  same  paper  remarks,  "  this  amazing  opera 
bouffe,  composed  of  political  intrigue,  chicanery,  ridiculous  mys- 
tery, and  a  sham  show  of  patriotism,  has  thrown  all  France  into  a 
state  of  hysteria."  But  there  is  more  of  tragedy  than  of  opera 
bouffe  in  the  story  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  which  we  here  briefly 
outline.  In  October,  1894,  the  authorities  were  put  in  possession 
of  fragments  of  a  document  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  over- 
coat-pocket of  the  German  military  attache"  m  Paris,  and  evidently 
written  by  a  French  spy  in  possession  of  facts  familiar  only  to  the 
General  Staff.  The  handwriting  on  this  now  famous  bordereau  re- 
sembled that  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  the  only  Jew  on  the  General  Staff. 
Suspicion  centered  upon  him  as  "  a  man  without  a  country,  a  Jew," 
and  he  was  arrested.  The  evidence  of  the  bordereau  being  insuffi- 
cient to  convict  him,  a  secret  dossier  was  illegally  introduced  as 
evidence.  After  a  trial  conducted  behind  closed  doors,  Dreyfus 
was  convicted  of  treason,  publicly  degraded  from  his  rank  in  the 
army,  and  sentenced  to  lifelong  exile  and  imprisonment.  Confi- 
dent in  the  final  triumph  of  his  innocence, he  endured  the  first  five 
years  of  his  sentence  on  Devil's  Island  caged,  at  every  moment 
under  the  scrutiny  of  a  constantly  changing  guard,  and  forbidden 
to  speak  even  to  his  jailers.  Meanwhile,  however,  his  wife  had 
been  laboring  to  procure  a  new  trial,  and  had  interested  a  number 
of  European  rulers  in  her  husband's  case.  The  growing  agitation 
for  revision  became  more  and  more  involved  in  political  issues, 
and  in  1899  Dreyfus  was  recalled  to  undergo  his  second  and  more 
famous  court-martial  at  Rennes.  Altho  it  developed  that  not 
Dreyfus,  but  Major  Esterhazy,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  bor- 
dereau, that  a  document  in  the  secret  dossier  had  been  forged  by 
Colonel  Henry,  and  that  Dreyfus  had  been  the  victim  of  a  verita- 
ble "  syndicate  of  treason  "  in  the  General  Staff,  he  was  granted 
only  the  temporizing  verdict  already  cited  and  a  still  more  farcical 
"pardon."  His  case  then  entered  upon  its  third  period,  which 
closes  with  the  finding  of  the  supreme  court,  Dreyfus's  complete 
rehabilitation,  and  his  restoration  to  rank  in  the  army.  "  My  heart 
will  never  be  satisfied,"  Dreyfus  once  said,  "  while  there  is  a  single 
Frenchman  who  imputes  to  me  the  abominable  crime  which  an- 
other committed." 

Commenting  on  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  Dreyfus  case 
The  Eve?iing  Sun  says  : 

"  It  divided  and  wrecked  the  Brisson  Ministry,  caused  a  crisis 
in  the  Meline  Ministry  in  1898,  and  caused  the  Dupuy  Cabinet  to 
resign  in  1899.  It  exposed  a  state  of  gross  corruption  in  the 
French  Army;  it  caused  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  Italy  and 
Germany.  A  dozen  suicides  resulted  from  the  scandal.  Dreyfus's 
attorney,  Labori,  was  shot  in  the  back.  Of  his  accusers  and  per- 
secutors, Esterhazy,  confessed  forger  and  blackleg,  became  a 
fugitive  from  justice;  Colonel  Henry,  conspirator,  forger,  and 
traiter,  committed  suicide.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  and  the  sinister 
General  Mercier  displayed  records  equally  dark." 

All  the  papers  recall  the  heroic  stand  taken  on  Dreyfus's  behalf 
by  Emile  Zola,  and  his  famous  challenge,  "  I  accuse  the  General 
Staff  !"  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Zola  came  to  his  death  by 
the  fumes  of  a  defective  charcoal  stove,  it  is  interesting  to  read  in 
the  New  York  American  that  "unquestionably  the  strain  of  the 
trial  cost  him  his  life. ' 

The  disgrace  of  Dreyfus's  condemnation,  asserts  The  Evening 
Mail  (New  York),  "attached  to  all  government";  and  it  adds: 
"The  organized  society  of  mankind  needed  this  vindication  more 
than  Dreyfus  needed  it." 


It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Dreyfus  case  ends  with  the  full 
acquittal  of  the  accused  man  and  his  complete  rehabilitation  by 
the  law,  thinks  the  Washington  J-'.vening  Star: 

"The  monstrous  iniquity  has  touched  so  many  people  ard  left 
so  many  wounds  that  it  will  be  years  before  France  fully  recovers 
from  the  effects.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  acquittal  now  rendered 
by  the  court,  France  would  never  have  been  restored  to  health." 

"  France  has  given  another  magnificent  demonstration  of   her 


ALFRED   DREYFUS,    HIS    WIFE,    AND    THEIR    TWO    CHILDREN, 
PIERRE  AND  JEANNE. 

devotion  to  sentiment  and  truth,"  exclaims  the  New  York  World. 
But  it  will  be  long,  it  adds,  before  the  army  will  live  down  the  dis- 
credit fastened  on  it  by  its  chiefs  and  agents;  and  in  the  case  of 
Dreyfus  himself,  "no  court  can  ever  erase  the  scars  left  by  long 
years  of  persecution  and  suffering."  The  decision  of  the  court, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "marks  significantly  the  complete 
downfall  of  the  once  powerful  military  clique  that  seemed  at  one 
time  to  have  F ranee  completely  at  its  mercy."  The  Ledger  of  ihe 
same  city  asks  what  is  to  be  meted  out  to  the  officers  who  to  *he 
last  sought  to  prevent  revision  of  the  corrupt  court-martial's  find- 
ing? The  Globe  (New  York)  hopes  that  the  anti-Semitic  fanatics 
will  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  lesson  of  this  case.  Says  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript : 

"Many  lessons  might  be  deduced  from  the  Dreyfus  case,  but 
the  most  patent  is  the  danger  that  attends  departure  from  the  law, 
especially  when  that  departure  is  urged  by  an  excited  public  opin- 
ion more  than  tinged  with  racial  antipathies.  Had  not  Dreyfus 
been  a  Jew  it  is  probable  that  the  puzzled  French  staff  would 
never  have  suspected  him  even.  The  public  mind  had  been  in- 
cited by  Drumontand  the  Jew-baiters  to  suspect  all  Jewish  officers, 
and  Dreyfus  was  the  only  officer  of  that  faith  readily  accessible  to 
his  frightened  superiors  in  search  of  a 'traitor'  at  headquarters. 
Had  the  forms  of  law  been  followed  rigorously  in  his  case,  he  and 
his  counsel  would  have  known  of  the 'secret  document,' would 
have  had  opportunities  to  examine  it  and  to  trace  and  set  forth 
before  the  court  its  origin,  and  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  its  references  applying  to  Dreyfus.  .  .  .  Itmust  beremembered 
that  for  years  the  majority  of  the  French  people  honestly  believed 
that  in  Dreyfus  it  had  nourished  a  viper  that  had  turned  to  sting 
it,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case  public  men  of  the  best 
character  were   the  dupes  of  intriguers   who,  having  blundered, 
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were  determined  at  all  hazards,  for  their  own  safety,  to  conceal 
their  blundering  from  the  world,  even  if  during  that  concealment 
Dreyfus  died  in  his  misery  on  Devil's  Island." 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  French  papers  of  New  York  have 
announced  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  without  editorial 
comment,  but  the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung  dwells  at  some 
length  upon  the  clearance  from  all  stigma  of  a  much-injured  offi- 
cer. France  has  learned  a  lesson  from  this  "  Dreyfus  affair,"  says 
this  journal;  but  tho  justice  has  triumphed,  the  delay  has  been 
discreditably  long.  The  New  Yorker  Morgen  Journal  thinks  that 
the  blot  of  anti-Semitic  fanaticism  which  prompted  the  persecution 
of  Dreyfus  has  not  been  erased  from  the  French  escutcheon  even 
by  this  tardy  act  of  reparation.     To  quote  : 

"  The  '  Dreyfus  affair,'  notwithstanding  its  happy  ending,  has  left 
behind  an  eternal  blot  of  disgrace  upon  the  shield  of  France  and 
upon  the  name  of  her  army.  This  springs  principally  from  the 
fact  that  the  persecution  of  the  young  officer  originated  in  that 
fanatical  hatred  for  the  Jews  which  prevailed  among  army  officers 
in  France  as  in  other  countries.  Had  Dreyfus  not  been  an  Israel- 
ite he  would  never  have  been  the  victim  of  the  scoundrel  Ester- 
hazy.  It  was  the  Jew,  not  the  officer,  that  was  the  object  of  per- 
secution. .  .  .  Now,  however,  by  rehabilitating  him,  the  French 
Republic  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  restore  her  own  reputation 
for  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

Like  the  Salem  witchcraft  and  the  Popish  plot,  says  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  Dreyfus  case  passes  to  the  alienists  of  the  future 
as  a  curiosity  in  popular  delusions. 


MR.  TAFT   ON   THE    DISADVANTAGES  OF   A 
"SOLID   SOUTH." 

^]  O  one  point  in  the  Secretary  of  War's  recent  address  at 
^  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  aroused  more  comment  in  the  press 
than  his  statement  that  "nothing  that  could  happen  in  the  politics 
of  tins  country  would  wofk  greater  advantage  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  to  the  South  in  particular,  thaa  the  breaking  up  of  what 
has  been  properly  known  as  the  '  Solid  South.'  "  "  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances," Mr.  Taft  went  on  to  say,  "  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  sensible  business  men  of  the  South  do  not  perceive  the 
tremendous  disadvantage  under  which  the  Southern  States  labor 
in  having  only  one  party  with  any  voice  in  their  State  govern- 
ments,and  in  being  herded  together  always  as  the  hidebound  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  country,  no  matter  what  falla- 
cies it  may  adopt  in  its  platform  nor  what  candidate  it  may  put 
before  the  country."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  Financial, 
New  York)  hails  this  as  a  new  note,  and  remarks :  "  Parties  at  the 
present  time  have  their  reason  for  existence  primarily  in  economic 
questions;  with  one  party  dominating  the  political  thought,  these 
great  questions  with  which  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  involved 
never  receive  that  accuracy  of  statement  and  that  fulness  of  dis- 
cussion which  are  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  solution." 

Of  special  interest  is  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  papers  toward 
Mr.  Taft's  assertion.  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  admits  that  "  it  is 
undeniably  an  unfortunate  thing  for  any  State,  or  any  section,  to  be 
irretrievably  committed  to  the  support  of  one  party  "  ;  but  it  adds  : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  upon  the  tariff  and  Panama  and  Santo- 
Domingo  questions,  while  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  dominant 
feeling  of  the  men  representing  the  great  business  interests  of  the 
South  is  with  the  Republicans  and  the  President,  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  is  a  strong  and  honest  political  sentiment— and  political 
sentiment  is  still  a  force  in  the  South— that  condemns  the  policies 
with  which  the  Republican  party  is  identified  For  the  country  at 
large  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  fortunate  accident  that  gives  to  this 
wholesome  sentiment  the  power  that  it  has  had  to  keep  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  dominant  party  in  check." 

The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  accepts  Mr.  Taft's  point  of 
view.     It  says: 

"The  breakdown  of  the  Solid  South  would  be  the  unfettering  of 


the  nationalized  South.  That  effect  would  be  followed  by  the 
more  even  distribution  of  political  opportunity.  And  as  a  mere 
matter  of  political  advantage  the  South  would  find  itself  called  to 
the  bat  oftener  than  it  has  been  should  it  cease  to  insist  on  casting 
its  vote  solidly  for  one  party." 

The  Richmond  Times-Despatch  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  lends 
no  patient  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  Solid  South,  it  comments,  implies  Repub- 
lican rule  in  one  or  more  of  the  Southern  States,  "and  that  is  a 
proposition  which  no  Southern  State  is  ready  to  entertain."  It 
continues : 

"Southern  Democrats  are  not  made  that  way.  They  put  prin- 
ciple ahead  of  expediency,  and  good  local  government  ahead  of 
national  legislation.  This  may  not,  in  Mr.  Taft's  opinion,  be  good 
politics  and  good  business,  but  it  is  good  morals. " 


RESTORING   CONFIDENCE   IN   CHICAGO   MEAT. 

I^HE  Chicago  packers  ought  to  know  that  there  are  times 
when  it  is  economy  to  spend  money  with  an  unstinting 
hand,  and  that  for  them  this  is  one  of  the  times,"  remarks  the  Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin  ;  and  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
finds  for  the  packers,  in  the  opportunity  given  them  to  renovate 
their  establishments,  a  chance  to  transform  "  damaging  notoriety 
into  profitable  advertising."  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  con- 
tinues : 

"  If  they  tore  out  their  present  establishment  entirely,  replaced 
all  the  woodwork  with  white  glazed  tiles,  forced  every  employee 
to  take  three  baths  a  day  and  to  keep  himself  arrayed  in  spotless 
white  furnished  by  the  plant's  own  laundry,  or  went  to  any  other 
imaginable  extreme  to  secure  not  only  cleanliness  but  conspicu- 
ously apparent  cleanliness,  it  would  pay — pay  far  better  than  all 
the  asseverations  of  cleanliness  for  which  they  can  buy  space  in 
the  advertising  sections  of  the  magazines." 

That  a  somewhat  similar  view  of  the  matter  is  taken  by  the 
packers  themselves  is  indicated  by  the  reports  of  the  latest  inves- 
tigating committee  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  "  It 
seems  to  me,"  Secretary  Wilson  is  reported  as  saying  after  his 
recent  visit  to  Chicago,  "  that  the  packers  are  working  with  com- 
mendable vigor  to  make  improvements  "  ;  and  again  he  is  quoted  : 
"  In  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  all  this  publicity  has  been  a  good 
thing,  not  only  for  the  consumer,  but  also  for  the  packers." 

The  restoration  of  public  confidence  at  home,  which  the  press 
assures  us  will  follow  the  execution  of  the  new  inspection  law, 
will  soon  be  reflected,  thinks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  our  foreign 
trade,  and  "what  has  been  lost  will  be  regained  by  the  reforms 
which  are  to  be  instituted."  Similarly,  the  New  York  Journal  oj 
Commerce  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the  foreign  situation.  It 
points  out  the  "  almost  paralyzed  "  state  of  our  canned-meat  trade 
in  England,  and  quotes  the  message  of  the  President,  read  at  the 
Grocers'  Federation  Conference  in  Sheffield,  to  the  effect  that 
under  the  new  laws  "we  can  and  will  guarantee  the  fitness  in  all 
respects  of  tinned  meats  bearing  the  Government  stamp."  Em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  immediate  housecleaning  in  the  great 
packing  centers,  so  that  the  Government  inspection  under  the  new- 
regulations  may  begin  immediately.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
concludes : 

"The  butchers  and  packers  themselves  ought  to  realize  that  they 
have  most  at  stake  so  far  as  individual  loss  and  gain  are  con- 
cerned, and  it  behooves  them  to  take  special  pains  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  and  cooperate  in  putting  the  results 
of  inspection  beyond  suspicion.  The  Government  guaranty  will 
be  of  as  much  value  to  them  as  to  their  foreign  customers,  and 
they  should  be  just  as  solicitous  for  maintaining  confidence  in  it. 
Any  evidence  of  an  attempt  at  evasion  will  hurt  them  more  than 
anybody  else,  and  it  can  never  again  be  concealed.  It  has  been 
said  that  our  provision  trade  lias  been  irreparably  injured,  or  that 
it  would  take  years  to  recover  it:    but  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
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should  not  be  fully  recovered  in  a  few  months  with  an  increase  of 
confidence  in  its  character." 

The  New  York  World  is  of  the  same  opinion.  "Mr.  Nelson 
Morris,  the  Chicago  packer,"  it  says,  "  is  talking  nonsense  when 
lie  complains  that  'the  investigation  of  the  packing  companies 
ordered  by  the  Government  will  injure  the  country  more  than  the 
San  Francisco  fire.'  It  has  done  and  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 
'The  guaranty  of  the  President,  above  mentioned,  is  such  that 
••it  is  a  dull-witted  packer  who  can  not  appreciate  its  value,"  contin- 
ues The  World,  and  further: 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  saying  to  every  foreign  consumer  of  American 
meats  that  the  Federal  Government  itself  will  investigate  com- 
plaints as  to  the  quality  of  those  meats.  Unless  the  foreigner  has 
no  faith  in  either  the  President  or  the  American  Government  he 
can  have  no  further  anxiety  about  the  use  of  American  meat 
products." 

"  However  seriously  our  Government  may  have  injured  the 
American  beef  industry,  it  is  certainly  doing  everything  within 
human  possibility  to  make  up  for  it  now,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  in  the  course  of  its  discussion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
■Sheffield  message.  Apparently  there  is  great  unanimity  in  the 
press  regarding  the  salutary  effect,  both  for  the  packers  and  for 
the  public,  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law.  Even  The  Social 
Democratic  Herald  of  Milwaukee  is  of  the  opinion  that  something 
has  been  gained,  but  that  the  packers  more  than  the  people  are 
benefited.  "  What  better  trademark  could  Mr.  Armour  ask  for 
his  goods,"  it  demands,  "than  the  official  stamp  of  the  United 
States  that  his  goods  have  been  examined  and  have  been  found 
pure  and  wholesome?" 


SAN    FRANCISCO   AGAIN    "WIDE    OPEN." 

"HE  amateur  sociologist,  says  a  correspondent  from  San 
*•  Francisco  to  The  Evening  Post,  will  be  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  sudden  affluence  of  the  destitute  now  that  saloons  have  re- 
opened. July  5  witnessed  the  resumption  of  liquor-selling  and 
"as  early  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  says  the  writer, "  there 
was  a  line  at  the  door  of  some  of  the  saloons  dotting  the  outer 
«dge  of  Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  Presidio  waiting  for  those 
who  jammed  the  interiors  to  give  way.  With  the  fee  advanced 
from  #84  to  $500,  two  thousand  licenses  have  already  been  applied 
for.  This  is  at  least  thirteen  hundred  less  than  the  number  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  and  many  hundreds  of 
the  two  thousand  are  for  places  as  yet  merely  staked  out.  The 
•saloon-keepers  who  have  paid  this  high-license  fee  have  refused 
to  be  handicaped  by  the  restrictions  imposed  at  Oakland  when 
selling  was  resumed  there.  Saloons  were  closed  at  seven  o'clock 
and  saloon-keepers  refused  to  sell  to  any  one  who  appeared  in  any 
way  under  the  influence  of  drink.  No  whisky  was  sold  in  bottles 
and  flasks.  But  San  Francisco  in  declining  such  restrictions  be- 
comes "  wide  open."  Says  the  writer: 

"The  nights  have  been  dismal  from  the  scarcity  of  street-lamps, 
but  they  have  been  happily  peaceful.  'Have  been  '  can  be  well 
said  now,  for  there  will  be  no  more  of  the  quiet  of  a  village  eve- 
ning. Fillmore  Street  was  humming,  almost  roaring,  last  night. 
This  once  bleak  and  out-of-the-world  thoroughfare  is  now  called 
'  the  Line,'  because  it  has  from  two  to  four  saloons  to  a  block.  It 
aspires  to  become  the  center  of  the  new  Tenderloin.  Popular 
prize-fighters  and  sporting  men  are  opening  their  garish  saloons 
on  it.  Ten  theaters  are  springing  up  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. All  of  the  old  variety  theaters  have  opened  under  canvas, 
so  that  there  are  half-a-dozen  great  circus  tents  within  a  few  min- 
utes' walk  of  Fillmore  Street,  housing  cheap  vaudeville  perform- 
ances. Several  of  these  theaters  have  been  running  for  a  month. 
No  permits  have  been  granted  for  the  erection  of  wooden  show- 
places,  because  of  the  fear  of  fire  and  panic.  The  great  tent  that 
Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  under  in  Chicago  has  been  set  up  on 
Market  Street  to  become  the  home  of  melodrama.     It  may  seem 


odd  that  the  fear  of  panic  is  still  entertained,  but  the  nerves  of 
San  Francisco  are  still  vibrating  at  high  tension,  and  the  feeblest 
sort  ol  1.  m!)lor  produces  an  agony  of  apprehension  in  those  who 
passed  through  the  days  ol  die  disastrous  quake. 

"There  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  in  this  new  Tenderloin  as 
in  other  quarters  of  the  city.  Along  the  water-front  there  are  1,000 
sailors  and  steam-schooner  men  on  strike.  Every  other  shack 
along  the  wharves  is  a  saloon,  and  the  strikers  have  been  hovering 
about  them  wistfully  waiting  for  the  day  of  emancipation.  They 
opened  at  six  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
the  bars  were  lined  ten  deep.  At  the  noon  luncheon  hour  tl 
was  a  good-natured  melee  in  all  these  places.  The  supply  of  beer 
all  over  the  city  was  exhausted  early  in  the  day,  and  the  saloon  men 
were  complaining  that  their  stock  of  whisky  was  running  low." 

This  day  was  dreaded  by  the  women  of  the  better  sort  in  the 
camps.  They  feared  that  many  men  would  spend  their  earnings 
in  the  saloons,  knowing  that  the  relief  fund  is  providing  food  and 
shelter.  "  For  several  weeks  even  the  clergymen  have  been  ad- 
vising the  women  to  arm  themselves.  This  advice  has  been  em- 
phasized in  the  camps,  where  there  is  so  little  security."  Policemen 
are  likewise  advising  citizens  to  go  armed  and  have  a  weapon 
handy  when  at  home.  Chief  of  Police  Dinan  has  threatened  to 
punish  intoxication  by  enforcing  ten  hours'  labor  at  cleaning 
bricks.  "  But  how  he  is  going  to  do  this,"  comments  the  writer, 
"  when  he  has  a  force  insufficient  to  guard  the  refugee  camps  is 
a  mystery." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  July  7  makes  a  hopeful  com- 
ment on  the  situation  : 

"The  resumption  of  retail  liquor  traffic  did  not  bring  the  results 
expected  by  some  and  hoped  for  by  others,  who  wished  that  the 
opening  of  the  saloons  would  afford  an  aw-ful  object-lesson  to  this 
and  other  communities.  Indeed,  the  indications  point  strongly  .to 
a  failure  of  some  of  the  applicants  for  licenses  to  materialize  by 
walking  up  to  the  captain's  desk  and  paying  their  quarterly  dues. 
If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  and  there  is  a  marked  diminution 
of  the  number  of  retail  liquor  places,  we  shall  have  much  cause  for 
felicitation,  and  no  one  will  have  any  ground  for 'complaint,  for 
under  any  circumstances  there  will  certainly  be  enough  saloons  to 
prevent  the  populace  becoming  thirsty." 


Tammany  gave  three  cheers  for  Bryan  on  'he  Fourth,  but  will  it  give  him  the 
tiger  two  years  from  now? — Louisville  Post. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  hot  air  does  not  altogether  fit  the  case,  but  Cham> 
Day  seems  singularly  apathetic  to  the  woes  of  the  iceman. — Baltimore  American. 


VACATION. 

His  annual  rest  at  Oyster  Bay. 


-Puck. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


GARCIA,  LAST  OF  THE   GREAT   MUSIC- 
MASTERS. 

"HT^HE  most  illustrious  singing-teacher  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
A  tury,"  is  Herman  Klein's  description  of  Manuel  Garcia  in 
The  Musical  Courier.  Mr.  Klein  is  even  inclined  to  declare  that 
Garcia  was  the  greatest  singing-teacher  that  ever  lived.  These 
words  are  called  forth  by  the  death  of  Garcia,  which  occurred  in 
London,  July  i  (see  The  Literary  Digest  for  July  14,  p.  66,  for 
"personal "  comment).  Garcia,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  the  one  prom- 
inent Spanish  name  in  music.  A  tenor,  Gayarre,  and  the  violinist 
Sarasate  have  in  recent  years  represented  Spain,  but  in  a  restricted 
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MANUEL  GARCIA'S  MOST  RECENT   PICTURE. 

Herman  Klein  thinks  there  are  no  vocal  teachers  in  the  world  to 
compare  with  Garcia  "  in  wealth  of  tradition,  in  unerring  instinct  for 
probing  to  the  inmost  capacities  of  a  singer,  in  comprehensive  grasp 
alike  of  the  physiological  and  the  esthetic  sides  of  his  art." 

sense,  he  says,  and  Teresa  Carreno  is  Spanish,  but  colonial,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Venezuela.  Garcia's  father  was  also  a  singing- 
master,  and  his  sisters  were  the  celebrated  Maria  Malibran  and 
Pauline  Viardot.  Garcia  began  his  life-work  as  teacher  of  music, 
first  in  Paris  and  afterward  in  London,  where  he  became  professor 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
laryngoscope  and  by  its  means  applied  scientific  methods  to  voice 
development.  From  this  resulted  the  "  Garcia  method,"  otherwise 
known  as  the  Italian  method,  and  still  held  in  favor  by  a  large 
body  of  musicians.  The  Evening  Post  comments  thus  upon  this 
phase  of  his  work  : 

"It  was  a  mere  accident  that  led  to  the  discovery  that  made 
Garcia  famous— his  finding,  in  the  shop  of  a  Parisian  instrument- 
maker,  a  little  mirror  attached  to  a  stick,  with  which  it  occurred 
to  him  to  try  to  see  his  vocal  cords  in  action  with  the  aid  of  a  ray 
of  sunlight.  This  led  him  to  an  endeavor  to  place  the  art  of  voice- 
building  on  a  scientific,  physiological  basis,  to  explain  tone-forma- 
tion, registers,  and  tone  colors,  or  modulations  of  the  voice.  His 
first  communication  of  his  ideas  to  the  world,  in  a  lecture  before 
the  Royal  Society,  attracted  little  attention  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  quarrel  of  Tiirck  and  Czermak,some  years  later,  regarding  the 
invention  of  the  laryngoscope,  that  the  real  inventor  was  brought 
to  light.  In  1861  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  divided  the  Mon- 
thyon  prize  between  Tiirck  and  Czermak ;   but  all  laryngologists 


long  ago  discovered  to  whom  the  real  credit  for  an  epoch-making 
discovery  belonged." 

Garcia  was  led  to  repose  less  confidence  in  his  scientific  theo- 
ries as  years  went  on.  Says  M.  A.  Blumenberg  in  The  Musical 
Courier: 

"  But  when  all  was  said  and  done,  Manuel  Garcia  retreated  from 
the  strict  experimental  line,  and  finally  concluded  that  singing  is 
an  art,  and  that  it  can  not  be  taught  unless  the  subject  is  not  only 
musical,  but  also  otherwise  artistically  inclined  and  generally  intel- 
ligent, and  that  the  only  method  was  common  sense,  the  method 
of  nature  that  comes  from  the  land  of  song,  where  the  people  sing 
because  they  sing  as  birds  sing,  with  open  voices,  open  mouths, 
lungs  filled  with  air,  controlled  by  the  dictum  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  kind  of  singing  his  father  got  from  his  Paris  master  and 
subsequently  in  Italy." 

Of  Garcia's  preeminence  in  the  field  of  music-teaching  Mr. 
Klein  gives  this  summary  statement : 

"  That  he  is  himself  the  last  of  the  great  teachers  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  assert.  There  are  no  doubt  some  admirable 
vocal  instructors  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but  not  one,  surely,  who  can  compare  with  Manuel  Garcia  in 
wealth  of  tradition,  in  unerring  instinct  for  probing  to  the  utmost 
the  capacities  of  a  singer,  in  comprehensive  grasp  alike  of  the 
physiological  and  the  esthetic  sides  of  his  art,  and  in  perfect  mas- 
tery of  every  technical  detail  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  finished 
vocalist.  His  extraordinary  talent  as  a  voice  trainer  was  made 
manifest  by  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  pupils,  and  not  the 
least  remarkable  of  these  examples  was  the  triumph  of  Jenny 
Lind,  who,  when  she  went  to  him  in  Paris  in  August,  1841,  was  (I 
quote  W.  S.  Rockstro)  suffering  from  'chronic  hoarseness  and 
other  marked  symptoms  of  deterioration  '  brought  on  by  inferior 
training,  faulty  production,  and  overexertion.  When  she  left  him 
in  the  summer  of  1842  'she  had  learned  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
any  master  to  teach  her.'  Her  voice 'had  acquired  a  rich  depth 
of  tone,  a  sympathetic  timbre,  a  birdlike  charm  in  the  silvery 
clearness  of  its  upper  register.  .  .  .  She  was  born  an  artist,  and 
under  Garcia's  guidance  she  had  now  become  a  virtuosa. ' ' 


NOTABLE   FEATURES   OF  THE    PAST 
DRAMATIC   SEASON. 

THE  artistic  achievements  of  the  theatrical  season  of  1905-6 
appear  to  many  critics  to  have  been  entirely  incommensu- 
rate with  its  financial  success.  The  extreme  of  pessimism  is  ex- 
pressed by  Louis  V.  De  Foe,  reviewing  the  season  for  the  New 
York  World,  who,  speaking  for  the  patron  of  the  theater  who  re- 
gards the  drama  as  "  something  higher  and  better  than  a  commod- 
ity in  trade,"  pronounces  the  offerings  of  last  season  as  "  uncom- 
promisingly dull."  The  Evening  Post,  in  its  retrospective  glance, 
is  "  struck  by  the  great  dearth  of  rising  ability — of  either  new 
actors  or  dramatists  of  distinguished  ability,"  yet  discerns  "  two 
or  three  plays  of  more  than  ordinary  merit."  It  is,  however, 
forced  to  admit  that  the  excellence  of  these  plays  "  consisted 
rather  in  their  moral  or  purpose  than  in  their  literary  or  dramatic 
construction."  Henry  Tyrrell,  writing  in  The  Forum  (July-Sep- 
tember), expresses  the  hopeful  view  that  the  record  of  the  season 
contains"  some  materials  for  permanency."  People  alert  for  signs 
of  hopefulness  for  the  American  drama  find  some  encouragement 
in  the  fact  that  three  of  the  season's  successes  were  home-brewed. 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West "  and  "  The  Squaw  Man  "  exhibit 
the  American  predilection  for  primitive  life,  and  show  to  Mr. 
Tyrrell  the  virtues  of  "  realistic  life-characterization,  in  the  com- 
bination of  homogeneous  groups  of  typical  men  and  women  in 
action,  with  motives  that  appeal  to  us  as  vital  to-day — the  com- 
plete antithesis  of  the  individual  'star'  system,  with  one  character 
looming  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  common  standard  of  human- 
ity, and  the  others  dwindling  to  puny  insignificance  far  below  it." 
The  third  American  piece,  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  shares 
with  a  successful  English  importation,  "The  Walls  of  Jericho," 
the  following  praise  from  The  Evening  Post: 
"  The  weaknesses  of  these  two  plays — their  awkward  mechanism 
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EDWARD    PETLE,  CHANNING    I'OI.I.OCK, 

Whose  "  Prince  Chap"  Who  met  with  a  "  success  of 
pleased  for  its  human  qualities,  esteem"  through  his  play  "  The 
and  is  about  to  be  presented  Little  Gray  Lady,"  tho  it 
in  London.  was  snuffed  out  by  the  rivalries 

of  managers. 
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BENJAMIN    CHAP1N   AS  EDWIN    MILTON    ROY  LB, 

"A.    LINCOLN."  ....               .                 ..  .... 

\\  hose  drama,      I  he  Squaw 

In  his  creation  of  the  char-  Man,"  exhibits  "  realistic  life- 

acter     of     Lincoln      he     has  characterization,"      and       ran 

"  blocked  out  "the  great  A  mer-  throughout     the     season      at 

ican  historical  drama.  "  Wallack's." 


ALFRED    SUTRO, 

An    Englishman,  author  of 
one  of  the   season's   suo 
"  The  Walls  of  Jericho,"  a  sat- 
ire on  the  life  of    the  "smart 
set." 


SOME    LITTLE-KNOWN    DRAMATISTS    WHO    HAVE    ACHIEVED    SUCCESSES. 


their  conventional  devices,  their  unpolished  utterance,  and  their 
frequent  exaggerations — were  sufficiently  obvious,  of  course,  to 
all  theatrical  observers  of  moderate  experience  ;  but  they  were 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  one  great  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  both  was  wholesome,  vigorous,  and  righteous,  and  that  it  ap- 
pealed to  what  was  best,  and  not  to  what  was  basest,  in  the  heart 
of  man." 

Such  established  names  as  Clyde  Fitch,  George  Ade,  William 
Gillette,  and  Augustus  Thomas  are  credited  with  no  added  honors 
in  the  season  now  ended.  Several  new  names,  however,  the  re- 
viewers bid  us  hold  in  view  for  the  future  achievements  of  their 
owners.  Channing  Pollock  met  with  a  "success  of  esteem" 
through  his  play,  "The  Little  Gray  Lady,"  tho  it  was  snuffed  out 
by  the  rivalries  of  managers.  A  writer  in  Mansey's  says  "  the 
play  was  refreshing  in  that  it  had  neither  dress-suits  nor  the  sound 
of  an  automobile  in  it,  and  established  Mr.  Pollock  as  an  author 
to  be  reckoned  with."  Another  artistic  bit  was  the  curtain-raiser 
by  Austin  Strong  and  Lloyd  Osbourne,  "The  Little  Father  of  the 
Wilderness,"  while  Edward  Peple's"The  Prince  Chap  "  pleased 
for  its  human  qualities.  Historical  drama,  which  shares  some  of 
the  disfavor  awarded  the  historical  novel,  received  a  real  contribu- 
tion in  Benjamin  Chapin's  "Abraham  Lincoln."  Of  this  play 
Henry  Tyrrell  writes : 

"It  actually  succeeded,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  in  giving  a 
convincing  life-picture  of  the  martyr  President's  very  human  per- 
sonality, projected  against  the  stormy  background  of  Civil  War 
time  in  the  White  House  at  Washington.  The  quaint,  shrewd, 
homely  wit  and  humor  of  Lincoln's  character,  warmed  by  the 
kindliness  of  a  great  heart,  and  accentuating  by  vivid  contrast  the 
streak  of  tragic  melancholy  and  gloom  in  his  nature,  might  well 
give  an  actor  pause,  in  any  attempt  at  impersonation.  Yet  it  was 
in  boldly  playing  up  this  comic  side  that  Mr.  Chapin  struck  his 
truest  note.  ...  If  Mr.  Chapin  has  not  quite  achieved  the  great 
American  historical  drama  for  which  wise  men  are  watching,  he 
has  at  least  blocked  it  out." 

The  foreign  dramatist,  as  ever,  figured  larger  in  the  eye  of  the 
public  than  the  native  producer.  Preeminent  during  the  season 
were  the  names  of  Barrie  and  Shaw.  Shaw,  it  is  believed,  has 
reached  the  end  or  nearly  the  end  of  his  vogue.  "John  Bull's 
Other  Island"  proved  to  be  a  "bore";  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profes- 
sion," tho  receiving  a  late  vindication  by  the  courts,  was  conceived 
by  the  police  to  be  a  crime  and  was  suppressed  after  a  single  per- 
formance in  New  York.  Meanwhile,  says  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  Robert 
Loraine  shrewdly  profited  by  all  the  notoriety  thus  drummed  up  by 
exploiting  three-fourths  of  '  Man  and  Superman  '  (with  the  "  Hell  " 
scenes  cut  out) — a  concoction  containing  just  enough  of  inde- 
pendent outlaw  wit,  with  the  mephitic  elements  judiciously  sub- 


dued, to  satisfy  large  numbers  of  playgoers  who  were  still  curious 
about  Shaw.  That  morbid  curiosity  has  been  surfeited  at  last." 
Offsetting  the  severity  of  this  judgment  of  Shaw  is  the  modified 
approval  expressed  by  John  Corbin — "The  first  condition  of  get- 
ting the  best  there  is  in  Shaw  is  that  one  shall  never  quite  believe 
in  him.  That  granted,  he  acts  on  the  mind  like  a  tonic."  As  to 
the  Barrie  plays,  "Peter  Pan  "  and  "  Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire,"  The 
Evening  Post  points  to  the  following  significant  fact : 

"  The  success  of  the  Barrie  plays  was  one  of  the  memorable 
incidents  of  the  season.  It  afforded  on?  more  crushing  demon- 
stration of  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  old  managerial  plaint  that  the 
general  public  is  obtuse,  wedded  to  old  forms  of  entertainment, 
suspicious,  and  intractable  when  anything  new  is  concerned. 
Here  were  two  plays  entirely  out  of  the  common,  full  of  peculiar 
and  whimsical  humor,  and  boldly  defiant  of  all  theatrical  tradition, 
and  lo  !  the  stupid  public  filled  the  theater  to  the  doors,  night 
after  night,  abandoning  itself  happily  to  either  laughter  or  tears  at 
the  call  of  the  scene." 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  plays,  the  noteworthy  events 
were  the  tour  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  playing  of  the  Rus- 
sian actors,  Paul  Orleneff  and  Alia  Nasimoff,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary characterizations  of  Hugo  de  Vries,  the  Dutch  actor.  The 
whole  country  rose  to  Mme.  Bernhardt,  and  justly  so,  says  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  "for  she  represents  a  passing  glory  of  the  stage.  With 
her  retirement,  a  whole  repertoire  of  plays,  some  of  which  she  in- 
spired, and  all  of  which  she  has  made  her  own,  must  fall  into 
desuetude."  If  Mme.  Bernhardt  marks  the  close  of  one  theatrical 
epoch,  the  inception  of  another  may  possibly  be  discerned  in  the 
work  of  the  visiting  Russians.     To  quote  Mr.  Tyrrell : 

"Paul  Orleneff  and  Alia  Nasimoff,  with  a  company  of  Russian 
players  from  the  best  theaters  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
succeeded,  under  carefully  organized  social  patronage,  in  interest- 
ing anew,  first  New  York,  then  Chicago  and  Boston,  in  what  may 
be  generically  termed  the  Ibsen  idea.  This  idea  actuates  not  only 
the  grand  old  pessimist  of  Norway,  so  lately  gone  to  his  rest,  but 
equally  the  whole  revolutionary  group  of  moderns,  which  includes 
Gorky  in  Russia,  Strindberg  in  Sweden,  Sudermann  and  Haupt- 
mann  in  Germany,  Hervieu  and  Brieux  in  France,  Perez  Galdos 
in  Spain,  and  D'Annunzio  in  Italy.  These  are  dramatists  who 
take  their  vocation  seriously,  who  ride  straight  at  the  real  as  they 
see  it  in  their  own  country  and  time,  rather  going  out  of  their  way 
for  unpleasant  facts  than  shirking  them,  and  who  prefer  appalling 
truths  to  factitious  'happy  endings.' 

"  Why  must  we  have  actors  all  the  way  from  Russia  to  teach  us 
these  things?  Because  in  Russia  to-day  is  the  seethe  and  ferment 
of  the  world.  Dramatists  there  write  from  an  impassioned  heart, 
and  they  compel  their  interpreters  to  act  in  the  same  spirit.  No 
self-consciousness  of  either  playwright  or  player  intervenes  be- 
tween the  dynamic  thought  and  the  eager  audience  of  the  people." 
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RESTORING   THE  CAMPANILE  WITH 
"IMPROVEMENTS." 

TO  rebuild  a  structure  exactly,  after  its  destruction  by  fir:  .c 
earthquake,  would  seem  an  easy  task,  given  the  possession 
of  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  original.  But  such  exact 
reconstitution  is,  according  to  Jean  Lafitte,  who  writes  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  June  16),  practically  impossible.  New  architects 
will  always,  he  says,  build  a  new  structure,  putting  something  of 
themselves  into  the  new  building,  no  matter  how  precisely  they 
try  to  copy  the  old.  He  illustrates  by  the  case  of  the  new  Cam- 
panile in  Venice,  which  he  says  will  differ  in  material  points  from 


NEW  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  RESTORED  CAMPANILE, 

Showing  five  steps  where  only  three  appeared  before. 

the  one  that  fell  in  ruins  on  July  14,  1902,  tho  intended  to  repro- 
duce it  exactly.  Mr.  Lafitte  shows  by  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph that  not  even  the  foundation,  which  has  now  been  laid,  is 
precisely  like  that  of  the  original.     He  says  : 

"Was  it  necessary  to  rebuild?  Many  of  those  who  loved  it 
must  have  answered  resolutely  in  the  negative  ;  they  hold  that  it 
is  artistic  impiety  to  try  to  repair  the  injuries  of  time.  .  .  .  Mon- 
uments, they  say,  are  the  expression  of  the  epoch  in  which  they 
were  built,  and  to  reconstruct  them  after  their  death  is  to  tell  a 
falsehood  in  stone.  Besides,  they  say  that  the  experience  of  a 
thousand  previous  restorations  shows  that  no  architect  has  ever 
consented  to  restore  a  monument  exactly,  without  putting  some  of 
his  own  work  into  it — which  seems  to  them  altogether  insupport- 
able. 

"  These  people  have  not  been  heeded  ;  and  archeologists  and 
constructors  have  sworn  by  all  their  gods  and  called  heaven  to 
witness  that  they  would  change  nothing— absolutely  nothing  ;  so 
the  reconstruction  was  decided  upon 

"Our  photograph  represents  a  square  of  masonry  destined  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  future  Campanile.  This  square  is 
formed  of  five  steps  or  superposed  layers.  Now  in  the  condition 
of  the  Cam]). mile  as  it  existed  before  its  fall,  in  1902,  there  was 
nothing  visible  beneath  the  monument  but  a  support  of  three  steps. 
Thus  the  persons  who  saw  the  building  in  1901,  and  who  will  see 
it  as  rebuilt,  will  not  see  the  same  thing.  The  architects  have  felt 
obliged,  from  the  very  foundation  — and  they  will  not  stop  there- 
to modify  the  aspect  of  the  monument.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
an  easy  answer  to  this  accusation;  thev  say  that  in  reality  the 
Campanile,  as  it  was  before  its  fall,  rested  on  a  foundation  of  five 
steps,  but  that,  by  reason  of  its  enormous  weight,  two  of  these  had 
been  forced  underground,  so  that  only  three  were  visible.  If  we 
consult  a  resume  of  the  history  of  the  Campanile,  we  find  that 
e  the  time,  about  the  twelfth  century,  when  its  construction 
was  begun,  it  has  met  with  various  adventures.  Lightning,  tire. 
earthquake  destroyed  it.  at  least  partially,  several  times— and 
in  the  course  of  the  rebuildings  and  repairs  that  ensued,  it  was 


njcessary  to  change  the  monument  considerably.  So  that,  if  we 
consider  the  numerous  stages  through  which  it  has  passed,  we  may 
ask  which  of  these  successive  stages  has  been  chosen  by  the  archi- 
tects for  reproduction. 

"They  have,  in  fact,  taken  the  simplest  course;  after  having 
assured  us  that  all  should  be  just  as  it  was,  they  have  put  their 
heads  together  and  have  composed  a  sort  of  anomaly  of  stone,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  :  (1)  That  the  aspect  of  the  monument  will 
be  altered  by  having  a  base  that  was  formerly  invisible ;  (2)  that 
its  weight  will  be  modified  (improved,  it  is  true,  but  what  differ- 
ence does  that  make  from  the  point  of  view  of  reconstitution?); 
(3)  that  a  certain  number  of  columns  and  of  useless  details  will  be 
left  out. 

"There  is  already  in  Italy  a  'Campanile  question,'  and  Senator 
Tiepolo  has  lately  echoed  it  by  interpellating  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  steps  of  St.  Mark's.  It  is 
true  that  the  minister,  Bonelli,  answered  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  which  was  the  business  of  the  city  of  Venice  ; 
talk  and  controversy  are  still  going  on.  For  our  part,  we  have 
simply  wished  to  note  a  fine  type  of  the  comical  situation  into 
which  we  are  often  driven  by  the  rebuilding  mania.  We  have  no 
reason,  a  priori,  to  doubt  the  talent  and  perfect  good  faith  of  the 
architects  of  the  Campanile.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
if  they  had  decided  that  we  should  see  Venice  hereafter  with  new 
features — either  without  a  campanile  or  with  a  new  one,  built  after 
their  own  plans,  in  place  of  the  work  that  they  are  now  engaged 
upon,  with  so  much  science  and  skill,  at  the  risk  of  dissatisfying 
the  archeologists  and  the  artists,  these  hostile  brethren.  For  per- 
chance, as  some  skeptics  even  now  predict,  the  new  Campanile, 
under  the  brilliant  Venetian  sky,  will  follow  its  predecessors  in 
not  giving  the  desired  impression  and  in  not  realizing  the  beauty 
of  it ;  forebears  ! " — Translatioifmade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NAPOLEON'S   TRAVELING    LIBRARY. 

'  I  "HO  it  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  was  a  great  reader,  a 
*■  writer  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  James  Westfall  Thomp- 
son, emphasizes  the  peculiarities  of  his  taste  in  reading,  by  giving 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  Napoleon's  traveling  library.  This 
consisted  of  the  booksselected  to  accompany  him  on  his  campaign 
journeys,  and  naturally  contained  nothing  but  the  quintessential. 
In  the  list  that  comprised  the  library  as  it  was  originally  formed, 
the  striking  thing  is  that  the  colossal  egoist  could  stand  no  com- 
edy.    We  quote : 

"  The  proposed  library  was  to  form  about  a  thousand  volumes. 
The  books  were  to  be  of  small  duodecimo  size,  printed  in  good 
type,  and  without  margins  in  order  to  save  space.  They  were  to 
be  bound  in  morocco,  with  flexible  covers  and  limp  backs.  The 
boxes  for  their  conveyance  were  to  be  covered  with  leather  and 
lined  with  green  velvet,  and  were  to  average  sixty  volumes  apiece, 
in  two  rows,  like  the  shelves  in  a  library.  A  catalog  was  to  ac- 
company them,  so  arranged  that  the  Emperor  could  readily  find 
any  desired  volume.  The  distribution  of  subjects  was  as  follows  : 
Forty  volumes  on  religion ;  forty  of  epic  poetry ;  forty  of  the 
drama;  sixty  volumes  of  other  poetry;  sixty  volumes  of  history  : 
and  one  hundred  novels.  'In  order  to  complete  the  quota,' ran 
the  instructions, 'the  balance  shall  be  made  up  of  historical  me- 
moirs.' Among  the  religious  works  were  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments and  the  Koran,  works  on  church  history,  including  some 
upon  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinist  movement.  The  epics  in- 
cluded Homer,  Lucan,  Tasso,  the  'Henriade,'  and  so  forth;  the 
drama,  selected  tragedies  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire. 
Comedy,  Napoleon  could  not  endure;  'not  a  word  of  Moliere.'  he 
says.  The  history  included  some  good  chronological  works, 
standard  histories  of  France,  like  that  of  Mably,  Machiavelli's 
'Discourses  on  Livy,'  some  of  Voltaire's  historical  writing.  Mon- 
tesquieu's 'Esprit  des  Lois,'  and  a  French  translation  of  Gibbon. 
Among  the  novels  were  the  'Nouvelle  He'loise,'  Le  Sage's 
uites.' and  French  versions  of  Richardson's  and  Fielding's 
works.     Indeed,  of  English  hction  Napoleon  was  very  fond." 

Experience  brought  a  modification  of  his  original  plan,  and  the 
library  took  on  a  "  specialized  "  form.     Thus  : 

"It    Napoleon's  enemies  could  have  looked  into  his   boxes  of 
iks,  especially  after  1809,  or  seen  the  instructions  he  sent  to  his 
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librarian,  they  might  have  anticipated  the  future  more  accurately. 
He  always  'read  up,'  for  a  coming  campaign,  the  history,  geog 
raphy,  institutions  of  the  country  and  people  with  whom  he  was 
going  to  come  in  contact.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  this 
projection  of  his  thought  into  the  future,  as  indicated  by  his  read- 
ing. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Russian  campaign.  From 
December,  1S11,  Napoleon's  book-orders  have  the  importance  of 
state  secrets.  In  that  month  we  find  him  ordering  works  giving 
information  concerning  the  topography  of  Russia,  especially  Lith- 
uania, under  the  head  of  rivers,  roads,  forests,  marshes,  and  so 
forth  ;  a  detailed  account  in  French  of  the  campaigns  of  Charles 
XII.  in  Poland  and  Russia  ;  a  history  of  Courland  ;  and  anything 
which  could  be  found  of  a  historical,  geographical,  and  topo- 
graphical nature,  about  Riga,  Livonia,  and  the  other  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia;  the  work  of  the  English  Colonel  Wilson  on  the 
Russian  army,  translated  from  the  English,  a  manuscript  copy  of 
which  he  remembers  to  have  seen  either  in  the  Bibliotheque  Im- 
periale  or  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries  ;  the  ac- 
count of  the  Russian  army  by  De  Plotho.  Yet  he  is  not  too  ab- 
sorbed in  the  midst  of  these  instructions  to  see  that  Montaigne's 
'Essays'  are  put  in  the  box." 

This  traveling  library,  says  the  writer,  "probably  went  to  boil 
the  tea  of  some  Cossack  soldier."  Along  with  this  collection, 
some  books  borrowed  from  the  Royal  Library  in  Dresden  were 
also  lost.     Says  Mr.  Thompson  : 

"  The  effort  the  Emperor  made  to  repair  this  loss  entitles  him  to 
a  place  in  the  ancient  and  honorable  company  of  book-lovers. 
The  man  who  had  lost  an  army  of  480,000  men,  who  saw  Europe 
marching  against  him  from  the  Ural  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  took 
time  and  thought  enough,  on  February  7,  1813,  upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  to  give  express  orders  to  procure  duplicates  of  these  vol- 
umes at  any  price,  and  see  that  they  were  sent  to  Dresden." 


WASTEFUL   EDUCATIONAL   WORK. 

THAT  the  uneven  grouping  of  educational  institutions  in  this 
country  is  leading  to  great  waste  is  asserted  by  Walter  H. 
Page  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Comprehensive  View  of  Colleges," 
which  appears  in  his  magazine,  The  World's  Work  (New  York, 
July).  Mr.  Page  notes  that  our  colleges  are  grouped  together  in 
definite  regions,  sometimes  several  in  the  same  city  or  town, 
while  there  are  other  large  places  without  schools  of  collegiate 
grade,  and  vast,  well-populated  regions  where  there  are  no  col- 
leges at  all.     He  writes  : 

"  If  you  take  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States  and  stick  a  pin  in 
the  site  of  every  school  that  is  put  down  as  a  'university  '  or  a 
'college 'in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  your  pins  stand  in 
groups.  You  may  be  astonished  to  discover  that  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  Central  Missouri  are  among  the  most  thickly  planted 
regions  of  the  world  with  'colleges'  and  'universities.'  Many  sim- 
ilar interesting  and  sad  groupings  appear 

"  Now,  if  students  could  go  to  college,  as  a  rule,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  homes,  this  uneven  distribution  would  not  be  so 
great  a  misfortune.  Most  of  the  patronage  of  all  colleges  is  local. 
in  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  travel;  and  it  always  will  be  local. 
Their  proper  distribution,  therefore,  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
In  fact,  the  proper  distribution  of  colleges  is  the  first  law  of  the 
successful  development  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 
In  no  other  way  can  they  become  strong  and  in  no  other  way  can 
they  be  accessible  to  all  the  youth  who  would  profit  by  them. 
The  importance  of  this  law  will  be  seen  by  such  a  table  as  this  : 

Table  Showing  the   Percentage  of   Undergraduate  Students   in 
Representative  Colleges  Who  Live  Within  Fifty  Miles. 


Percentage  of  Under- 

Name of  College 

Location 

graduate's  who  live 

within  30  miles 

Columbia 

Mew  York  city 

85 

Univrsitv  of  Rochest 

Rochester.  X.  Y. 

84 

Western  Reserve  U 

niversity 

Cleveland.  0. 

70 

Brown 

Providence.  R.  I. 

62 

Harvard 

Cambridge.  Mass. 

52 

Yale 

New  Haven.  Conn. 

23-5 

Union 

Schenectadv.  X.  Y. 

5o 

Coe  College 

Cedar  Rani'ds,  la. 

8 

Hamilton  College 

Clinton.  X.  ^  . 

Colby  College 

Waterville.  Me. 

58 

The  percentage  of  undergraduates  at  all  the  colleges  on  the  sea- 
coast,  who  live  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  would,  of  course,  be 
much  larger  if  half  the  circles  about  them  did  not  extend  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Yale  University  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  as  re- 
gards the  residence  of  its  undergraduate  students,  partly  because 
it  is  in  a  seacoast  city  and  partly  because  it  is  an  old  university 
located  in  a  relatively  small  city.  If  a  similar  analysis  were  made 
of  the  attendance  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
show  that  seventy-five  percent.,  if  not  more,  of  the  students  live 
within  the  neighborhoods  of  the  colleges.  If  a  radius  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  instead  of  fifty  were  taken,  the  great  preponderance  of 
local  and  near-by  patronage  would  still  more  plainly  appear.  In 
other  words,  not  one  college  student  out  of  four,  perhaps  not  more 


THE  MULTIPLICITY    OF   COLLEGES    IN    THE    SOUTH   ATLANTIC    AND    MIS- 
SISSIPPI   VALLEY   STATES. 

A  much  smaller  number  of  more  highly  developed  institutions 
w.ould  more  adequately  serve  the  section.  A  condition  that  prevails 
throughout  the  country. 

than  one  out  of  five,  will  go  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 

home  to  attend  college,  in  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  travel 

"  If  few  students  can  go  far  from  home  to  college,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  every  community  that  does  not  have  a  college  fails 
to  give  a  proper  chance  to  its  youth  to  receive  higher  training." 

A  second  fundamental  principle,  Mr.  Page  says,  is  that  the 
financial  support  of  colleges  is  usually  local,  so  that  if  several  are 
crowded  together  they  have  to  divide  the  sum  that  is  locally  avail- 
able for  higher  education.  A  third  principle  is  that,  even  apart 
from  anything  that  has  been  said  hitherto,  a  college  ought  to  be 
situated  in  a  well-populated  center.     He  says: 

"The  old-time  notion  was  that  a  college  must  be  set  far  off  in 
the  country.  The  deliberate  effort  was  to  put  them  in  villages — 
sometimes  in  the  very  woods — as  far  as  possible  from  cities.  The 
dominant  feeling  was  that  boys  must  be  kept  in  seclusion.  A  col- 
lege was  a  sort  of  monastery.  Well,  the  morals  of  youth  in  cities 
are  not  worse  than  the  morals  of  youth  in  villages:  and.  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  very  best  institutions  are  in  remote 
places  (most  of  which,  hawever,  were  founded  before  we  had 
cities >.  the  cities,  also  must  have  colleges  for  their  youth.  No 
new  colleges  ought  to  be  put  in  remote  places,  and  there  are  many 
that  must  be  moved  to  towns  or  cities  — or  die." 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  our  colleges  should  be  spaced  more 
evenly  and  removed  to  centers  of  population— not  more  than  one 
in  each.  This  is  the  goal  at  which  the  recently  formed  General 
Education  Board,  endowed  with  ten  millions  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, is  aiming.  It  is,  Mr.  Page  tells  us,  "a  sort  of  school  for 
the  benefactors  of  higher  education, "  to  show  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity "how  they  may  most  wisely  use  their  own  educational  re- 
sources.-' That  it  is  gradually  accomplishing  this  result  he  be- 
lieves: and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  at  last  it  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  "  proper  distribution  and  coordination  of  colleges."  thus 
ending  our  present  educational  wastefulness. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION, 


A   PHYSICIAN   ON  THE  ORIGIN   OF    LIFE. 

AN  interesting  review  of  recent  speculations  on  this  subject  is 
contributed  to  the  New  York  Times  (July  7)  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Dana,  president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  a 
well-known  nerve  specialist.  Dr.  Dana  summarizes  the  shifting 
phases  of  thought  on  this  topic  during  the  past  thirty  years,  in  a 
single  paragraph.     He  says: 

"  Huxley  disturbed  conservative  minds  by  announcing  that  pro- 
toplasm was  the  physical  basis  of  life,  while  Beale  held  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  organic  matter,  which  he  called  'bioplasm,' 
and  which  was  specifically  alive.  This  doctrine  of  Huxley  regard- 
ing protoplasm  has  become  accepted  by  the  scientific  world,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  changed,  unless  we  take  a  radically  different 
view  (as  Burke  does)  of  what  constitutes  life.  At  that  time  there 
was  also  a  very  considerable  number  of  physiologists  who  believed 
that  there  was  a  special  vital  force,  different  from  the  other  forces 
of  light,  heat,  and  so  forth.  Even  Pasteur  was  inclined  to  this 
view,  and  Lionel  Beale,  one  of  the  acutest  of  the  biologists  of 
those  days,  was  perhaps  its  ablest  champion.  'Life,'  said  Beale, 
'exists  only  as  bioplasm,  which  is  structureless  and  has  four  move- 
ments, including  those  of  budding,  migration,  and  those  involved 
in  absorbing  and  transforming  its  food  into  living  matter.'  This 
bioplasm  was  made  up  of  minute  corpuscles,  in  accordance  with  a 
doctrine  which  is  even  now  accepted  under  the  name  of 'physio- 
logical units,'  or  other  similar  terms.  This  'Vitalistic  school,' 
as  it  was  called,  has  pretty  nearly  disappeared ;  in  fact,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  eminent  biologist  to-day  who  holds 
to  it,  except  under  certain  metaphysical  modifications.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  'Vitalists'  and  'Neo-Vitalists,'and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  view  that  vital  phenomena  were  simply  manifesta- 
tions of  the  activity  of  protoplasm,  as  well  as  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  view  that  life  is  always  produced  by  living  matter,  the 
controversial  phase  of  the  question  died  out,  and  in  the  latest  and 
largest  of  the  English  works  on  physiology,  that  of  Schaefer,  the 
question  of  'What  is  life?'  is  not  even  referred  to.  We  are  sim- 
ply told  that  the  chemical  composition  of  living  matter  is  un- 
known." 

Dr.  Dana  takes  especially  as  his  text  the  recent  books  of  Dr. 
H.  C.  Bastian  and  John  Butler  Burke,  both  of  which  have  already 
been  reviewed  in  these  columns.  Dr.  Bastian's  claim  that  dead 
matter  is  constantly  turning  into  living  organisms  he  considers  in- 
teresting, both  scientifically  and  psychologically,  tho  he  regards 
the  contention  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  deny  it, 
as  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  scientists.  Burke's  book  Dr.  Dana 
regards  as  "more  largely  tinged  with  philosophy  "  than  Bastian's- 
Burke,  he  thinks,  is  an  idealist,  since  he  looks  upon  life  as  merely 
a  special  mode  of  motion,  like  heat  or  light.  After  reading  and 
digesting  both  books,  however,  Dr.  Dana  feels  that  the  question 
"  What  is  life?  "  still  remains  to  be  answered.     He  concludes  : 

"  Neither  author  has  explained  exactly  what  life  is,  except  in 
terms  that  are  descriptive  of  the  phenomena  rather  than  elucida- 
tive of  its  ultimate  process.  We  know  that  life  is  exhibited  only 
in  protoplasm,  a  substance  of  which  we  have  not  the  exact  chemi- 
cal composition.  We  know  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  some 
specially  complex  and  happily  arranged  activities  of  unstable 
molecules,  with  tendencies  to  build  up,  aline  themselves  in  definite 
ways,  and  then  break  down.  We  know  that  they  act  under  the 
ordinary  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  not  in  any  violation 
of  the  great  law  of  the  conservation  of  forces.  But  we  do  not 
understand  how  they  do  it,  nor  can  we  manipulate  any  known 
forces  so  as  to  produce  the  phenomena,  except  in  part. 

"  Life  is  not  electricity,  except  as  all  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  activity  of  electric  units.  Life 
is  not  fermentation,  for,  tho  ferments  form  part  of  it,  they  do  not 
explain  it  all.  Nor  are  the  ferments  themselves  entirely  under- 
stood. -There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vital  force  which  sits  en- 
throned outside  the  molecules  and  directs  the  process.  Still,  in 
the  phenomena  of  life  there  is  present  a  particular  form  of  force, 
which  has  been  called  by  Moore  'biotic  energy,'  to  distinguish  it 
from  this  older  dens  ex  machi/ia,  which  used  to  be  called  vital 


force.  This  biotic  energy  is  the  result  of  known  chemical  and 
physical  energies,  and  is  an  equivalent  of  them — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  an  energy  which  has  been  transformed  from  known  chemical 
energies  to  this  particular  and  special  biotic  form.  It  is  this  biotic 
energy  which  causes  the  molecules  to  fall  together  in  those  unique 
and  extraordinary  harmonies  which  result  in  the  production  of  the 
microbe  or  the  man. 

"The  secret  of  life  would  be  in  finding  some  process  by  which 
we  could  artificially  transform  the  ordinary  molecular  activities  of 
albuminous  matter  into  the  specific  activity,  the  biotic  energy,  of 
life.  No  one  has  done  it,  and,  after  all,  the  problem  is  a  good  deal 
like  that  which  occurred  when  the  infinite  mush  of  chaos  was  set 
to  work  into  orderly  and  constructive  activity." 


AN   ANTI-QUACK   CONGRESS. 

A  CONGRESS  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  repressing  ir- 
regular medical  practises  was  held  at  Paris,  beginning  May 
28,  with  three  hundred  physicians  in  attendance.  The  Ministers 
of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Interior  and  the  Prefect  of  Police 
were  also  present,  and  a  number  of  lawyers  were  among  the 
speakers.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  June  30) : 

"  The  walls  were  decorated  with  quack  advertisements,  posters, 
etc.,  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  quack  effrontery 
was  the  distribution  to  the  members  of  the  congress,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  building,  of  a  circular  entitled  'Aux  Congressistes  ' 
[To  the  members  of  the  Congress].  It  proved  to  be  a  virulent 
diatribe  against  regular  medicine,  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  quack 
Journal  de  Santi.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  by  many  speakers 
on  the  necessity  for  collecting  all  the  cases  of  injury  from  quack 
practises  that  are  known.  Each  local  medical  society  was  urged 
to  have  its  members  on  the  alert  for  such  occurrences.  Among 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  was  one  to  the  effect  that 
the  medical  syndicates  should  cooperate  in  the  production  of  a 
work  showing  the  danger  and  damage  from  irregular  practises  and 
ask  that  the  subject  should  be  presented  in  the  schools.  A  number 
of  resolutions  were  adopted,  some  advocating  the  restriction  of 
massage  and  of  the  fitting  of  eyeglasses  to  registered  physicians, 
others  urging  that  massage  should  be  taught  in  the  medical  col- 
leges. The  French  law  regulating  the  practise  of  medicine  was 
shown  to  be  capable  of  much  more  rigorous  application.  The 
delegate  from  the  Berlin  Medical  Chamber  expressed  a  wish  that 
Germany  might  have  legislation  like  it.  Levassort  urged  the  or- 
ganization of  a  central  office,  to  be  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  various  medical  societies  throughout  the  country,  the 
official  title  to  be  the  Central  Office  for  the  Protection  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  against  the  Illegal  Practise  of  Medicine.  This  office 
should  centralize  the  efforts  of  physicians  in  the  repression  of 
quackery  and  education  of  the  public,  collect  and  classify  data 
in  regard  to  illegal  practises,  and  supply  information.  This  mo- 
tion was  adopted,  and  also  another  by  the  same  speaker,  urging 
the  collecting  of  data  for  an  official  directory  of  all  the  legally 
qualified  practitioners  of  medicine  in  France.  An  able  article  on 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  in  the  Semaine  Midicale  for  June  6.  sums 
up  its  work  as  not  productive  of  much  that  was  new,  but  as  point- 
ing with  increasing  clearness  to  the  fact  that  the  way  to  suppress 
quack  practises  is  by  education  of  the  public.  Little  can  be 
hoped  from  the  public  authorities  until  they  are  forced  to  act  by 
the  coercion  of  public  opinion." 


The  Kinematograph  in  Medicine.  — The  value  of 
some  of  the  newer  developments  of  photography  as  aids  to  medi- 
cal teaching  was  strikingly  shown  in  a  demonstration  recently 
given  by  Dr.  Walter  G.  Chase  to  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society.  Says  The  Hospital  (London,  June  9),  in  a  brief 
report : 

"The  possibilities  of  the  kinematograph  in  this  direction  have 
doubtless  occurred  to  others,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  translated 
them  into  action  with  the  fulness  and  success  attained  by  Dr. 
Chase.     His  films  included  practically  the  whole  range  of  those 
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abnormal  movements  which  are  recognized  as  evidences  of  dis- 
ease, not  excepting  even  the  relatively  elaborate  phenomena  of  ;m 
epileptic  fit.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the  subject  has  been 
pursued  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  that  the  films  exhibit- 
ing epileptic  seizures  measure  1,500  feet  and  contain  22,500  minute 
pictures  of  attitudes  assumed  during  the  convulsions.  The  value 
of  such  records  for  purposes  of  teaching  clinical  medicine  and  sur- 
gery can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  In  the  absence  of  illustrative 
cases — and  to  command  a  ready  supply  of  these  is  not  possible — 
the  student  is  reduced  to  that  most  tiresome  of  all  methods,  the 
study  and  acquisition  of  verbal  descriptions.  The  weariness  of 
this,  and  its  practical  failure,  are  known  to  every  teacher  and  ex- 
aminer. Hence  Dr.  Chase's  anticipation  that  a  kinematograph 
outfit  will  be  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  regular  teaching 
equipment  is  both  reasonable  and  inevitable.  The  modern  stu- 
dent has  many  competing  schools  offered  to  his  choice,  and  up-to- 
date  educational  methods  will  sooner  or  later  determine  the  issue. 
In  this  column,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  have  urged  the  value  of 
the  clinical  picture-gallery,  and  the  claims  of  the  kinematograph 
seem  to  be  equally  well  founded." 


A   RADIUM    ACCUMULATOR. 

THE  presence  in  certain  mineral  springs  of  radium  or  some 
other  radioactive  substance  was  demonstrated  some  time 
ago,  and  an  Italian  scientist  now  says  that  he  can  extract  this  sub- 
stance Irom  water  and  store  it  in  an  accumulator.  The  Corriere 
della  Sera  (Milan)  describes  this  process  as  follows : 

"Professor  Batelli  observed  that  the  mineral  springs  of  San 
Giuluano,  near  Pisa,  were  strongly  radioactive,  and  he  decided  to 
try  to  isolate  the  emanation  ;  his  idea  was  to  obtain  the  substance 
directly  from  the  water,  and  for  this  purpose  he  erected  a  labora- 
tory at  the  springs.  In  this  laboratory  we  find  first  a  pump  which 
produces  a  vacuum  in  a  receptacle  situated  about  thirty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  spring  water  ;  when  the  water  enters  this  receptacle 
the  gas  in  solution  escapes  and  with  it  the  radioactive  substance. 
The  water  then  passes  off  by  a  discharge  tube,  and  a  new  supply 
enters  below.  There  is  thus  a  continual  current  of  water  flow- 
ing through  the  receptacle  while  the  gas  passes  off  into  a  gas- 
ometer  

"The  gas  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonic  anhydrid  and 
nitrogen  mixed  with  radium  emanation,  and  to  isolate  the  latter 
from  the  anhydrid  another  operation,  partly  physical  and  partly 
chemical,  is  necessary.  The  physical  operation  consists  in  lique- 
fying the  gas  by  compressing  it  in  a  brass  receptacle  and  in  then 
drawing  it  off  by  a  stop-cock.  There  remains,  however,  a  quan- 
tity of  the  anhydrid  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  completely  it  is  passed  through  bottles  containing  caustic  soda 
in  solution.     The  gas  is  then  filtered  through  pumice  soaked  in 
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DIAGRAM   OF  THE   RADIUM   ACCUMULATOR. 

sulfuric  acid,  which  attracts  the  water,  and  lastly  it  is  injected  into 
a  bath  of  liquid  air.  At  the  low  temperature  of  the  liquid  air  the 
radium  emanation  is  liquefied  and  the  nitrogen  passes  off  by  a 
tube." 

The  Corriere  says  further  that  the  presence  of  the  radium  is  re- 


vealed by  the  green  fluorescence  of  the  zinc  sulfid  in  the  con- 
densing tube,  and  that  in  the  dark  the  light  from  the  tube  can  be 
seen  for  <  long  distance. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


LAUNCHING    A   SHIP    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

''PHK   launching  of  the  new  British  battle-ship  Agamemnon, 

-*■        which  took  place  on  June  23  at    Dalmuir,  Scotland,  was 

marked  by  the  use  of  ingenious  new  mechanism.     In  particular, 

we  are  informed  by  a  writer  in  Engineering  (London,  June  29) 


BRITISH    BATTLE-SHIP  "AGAMEMNON,"    LAUNCHED    BY    ELECTRICITY. 


that  the  old  type  of  dog-shores  was  replaced  by  an  electrical  ar- 
rangement, connected  to  a  series  of  interlocking  levers,  which  re- 
lease the  triggers  that  hold  the  vessel  until  the  signal  is  given  that 
all  is  ready  for  launching.     Says  the  writer: 

"Two  separate  triggers  were  placed  on  each  side,  each  fitted 
with  magnetic  reply  gear  to  indicate  on  the  launching-platform 
that  the  mechanism  had  worked  satisfactorily.  The  whole  gear 
was  controlled  by  means  of  a  miniature  steering-wheel  and  stand- 
ard placed  on  the  launch ing-platfcrm,  and  so  adjusted  that  when 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  who  performed  the  ceremony,  gave  the 
wheel  one  complete  revolution,  the  triggers  were  released,  and  the 
vessel  was  free  to  run  down  the  ways.  A  powerful  hydraulic  ram 
was  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  sliding  ways  on  each  side  of 
the  vessel,  the  cylinders  being  coupled  to  the  same  supply-pipe  to 
insure  equality  of  pressure.  These  rams  were  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  vessel  a  start  if  she  had  not  moved  directly  the  triggers 
were  released  ;  but  in  this  instance  they  were  unnecessary.  The 
drags  for  checking  the 'way  '  on  the  ship  after  she  had  success- 
fully taken  the  water  were  formed  of  chain  cables;  three  piles 
being  arranged  on  each  side  to  come  into  play  at  suitable  inter- 
vals. The  total  weight  of  drags  employed  was  about  600  tons, 
and  their  action  in  bringing  the  ship  to  rest  was  in  every  way  sat- 
isfactory. The  total  time  taken  from  the  start  until  the  vessel  was 
actually  clear  of  the  ways  was  1  minute  51  seconds." 

The  writer  says  further  : 

"  The  particular  berth  upon  which  the  Agamemnon  was  built 
was  specially  prepared  for  the  laying  down  of  a  vessel  of  the 
largest  and  heaviest  type,  great  care  having  been  taken  in  the  piling 
of  the  area.  Nearly  1.000  pitch-pine  logs,  each  40  feet  long  and 
12  inches  square,  were  driven  vertically  into  the  ground,  with 
cross-ties  on  their  tops,  the  total  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  berth  amounting  to  about  80,000  cubic  feet." 


Coming  of  the  All-steel  Car.— The  attention  of  rail- 
road managers  is  now  being  directed  to  extending  the  use  of  steel 
in  passenger-car  construction.  The  eventual  result,  according  to 
The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  July  7),  will  be 
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practically  an  all-steel  car  as  the  usual  standard:  and  it  predicts 
that  the  stages  of  development  by  which  this  will  be  reached  will 
be  most  interesting  to  observe.     It  says  : 

"  A  compromise  steel-and- wood  construction  built  by  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  for  the  Southern  Railway  was  illustrated  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review.  The 
building  company  has  perfected  plans  for  an  all-steel  passenger- 
car  more  adapted  to  general  service  than  those  constructed  espe- 
cially for  use  in  the  New  York  subways.  Both  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Harriman  lines  are  developing  designs  of  their  own  to  this 
end,  while  several  other  railway  systems  are  contemplating  a  call 
on  the  manufacturers  for  their  best  endeavor  in  this  direction. 
There  is  also  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  the  greater  use  of  steel  in  the  construction  of  mail-cars. 
So  that  the  coming  year  gives  promise  of  affording  numerous  ex- 
amples of  what  shall  practically  amount  to  an  all-steel  construction 
of  passenger-cars  intended  for  general  service." 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  BARRACKS. 

A  BOOK  with  the  above  title,  whose  author  is  Capt.  Oliver 
Sangiacomo  of  the  Italian  army,  is  noticed  in  The  Laitcet 
(London).  Captain  Sangiacomo's  object  is  evidently  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  numerous  recent  "  antimilitarist"  publications,  and 
he  therefore  dwells  primarily  on  the  advantages  of  barrack  life  as 
an  education  to  the  peasant  recruit,  but  he  is  frank  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  it  has  its  seamy  side,  and  this,  the  English  reviewer 
thinks,  is  so  decided  as  to  outweigh  the  good  effects.  Says  the 
reviewer : 

"He  [Captain  Sangiacomo]  draws  with  much'*  power  a  reassuring 
picture  of  his  country's  army.  He  points  vfith  undeniable  force 
to  its  educative  influence,  to  the  salutary  effects  wrought  on  the 
backward  proletariat  of  the  towns  and  the  still  more  backward 
youth  of  the  rural  districts.  He  is  eloquent  on  the  transformation 
of  the  city  arab  and  the  rural  bumpkin,  unlettered,  untidy,  in  every 
sense  uncivilized,  into  the  recruit  whom  a  few  months  of  garrison 
life  have  taught  to  read  and  to  write,  to  be  cleanly  in  his  habits,  to 
become  proficient  in  this  or  that  mitier,  so  as  to  rejoin  society  an 
efficient  and  a  law-abiding  member,  not  without  the  much  desider- 
ated 'sense  of  citizenship  '  Equally  eloquent  and  not  less  con- 
vincing is  he  when  he  shows  that  besides  being  an  educational  in- 
stitution on  a  national  scale  the  army,  reenforced  by  periodical 
levies,  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  'unifying  influence,'  making  the 
Sicilian  after  a  sojourn  in  Piedmontese  barracks,  or  a  Venetian 
after  living  in  a  Calabrian  garrison  town,  more  thoroughly  Italian 
in  sentiment  and  in  sympathy  than  he  had  any  chance  of  becoming 
if  left  within  the  provincial, not  to  say  parochial,  limits  of  his  birth- 
place. From  the  Alps  to  Etna,  Italy  has  undergone,  thanks  to 
her  army,  a  process  of  interpenetration,  naoral  and  intellectual,  of 
which  she  is  now  reaping  the  fruits,  so  that  even  in  the  matter  of 
spoken  dialect  a  Lombard  regiment  no  longer  requires  an  inter- 
preter when  landing  in  Naples  or  a  Neapolitan  when  quartered  in 
Genoa.  All  this,  and  much  more,  in  favor  of  her  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  may  truly  be  claimed  by  Italy." 

Passing  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  some  of  the  un- 
pleasant features  are,  no  doubt,  temporary— for  example,  the  bar- 
racks themselves,  often  insanitary  old  monasteries  hastily  utilized 
for  regimental  life.  But  the  permanent  features  of  "  life  in  quar- 
ters "—common  to  every  Continental  army,  but  at  their  worst  in 
Italy— seem  to  be  yet  more  disheartening.     To  quote  again  : 

"In  the  first  place  the  steady  withdrawal  from  the  country  to  the 
towns  of  such  masses  of  young  Italians  not  only  encourages,  but 
actually  causes,  that  distaste  for  rural  life  and  rural  labor  which, 
a  progressive  evil  throughout  Europe,  is  peculiarly  felt  in  Italy, 
whose  chief  industry  is  agriculture  and  whose  impressionable 
youth  is  beyond  all  others  responsive  to  the  seductive  stimulants 
of  urban  example.  Then,  again,  the  absence  of  all  influences  or 
attractions  antagonistic  to  animal  indulgence  is  a  feature  of  Italian 
barrack  life,  even  more  fatally  pronounced  than  is  that  of  other 
Continental  countries.  Here,  indeed,  Captain  .Sangiacomo  for 
once  drops  the  role  of  apologist  and  draws  a  picture  of  the  moral 
'sink'    into   which    the    beardless   conscript   from  the  country  is 


plunged  on  his  transport  to  the  city  garrison  which  preludes  an 
appeal  to  f'ie  supreme  military  authority  for  immediate  counter- 
vailing measures.  I  cannot  follow  him  in  his  enumeration  of  these 
deteriorating  conditions.  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  vitiated, 
often  hopelessly  septic,  constitution  with  which  the  Italian  con- 
script rejoins  civilian  society  is  a  recognized  cause  of  the  enfeebled 
physique  which  he  transmits  to  his  progeny  and  which,  as  a 
-Nemesis,  explains  the  increasing  rejections  of  recruits,  on  each 
successive  levy,  for  .  .  .  bodily  disqualifications  culminating  in 
the  'epileptoid  subjects'  whose  admission  into  the  ranks  is  the 
occasion  {teste  Lombroso)  of  the  abnormal  frequency  of  homicidal 
mania  in  the  army  of  Italy." 


SIMPLE  TESTS    FOR    PURE   COFFEE. 

FROM  a  monograph  by  W.  D.  Bigelow  and  Burton  J.  Howard, 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
giving  tests  for  the  detection  of  substances  used  as  preservatives 
or  adulterants  of  foodstuffs,  we  extract  the  following  simple  phys- 
ical tests  for  coffee,  as  quoted  in  The  National  Druggist  (St. 
Louis,  July) : 

"The  difference  between  the  genuine  ground  coffee  and  the 
adulterated  article  can  often  be  detected  by  simple  inspection  with 
the  naked  eye.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  product  be  coarsely 
crushed  rather  than  finely  ground.  In  such  condition  pure  coffee 
has  a  quite  uniform  appearance,  whereas  the  mixtures  of  peas, 
beans,  cereals,  chicory,  etc.,  often  disclose  their  heterogeneous 
nature  to  the  careful  observer.  This  is  particularly  true  if  a  mag- 
nifying-glass  be  employed.  The  different  articles  composing  the 
mixture  may  then  be  separated  by  the  point  of  a  penknife.  The 
dark,  gummy-looking  chicory  particles  stand  out  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  other  substances  used,  and  their  nature  can  be  determined 
by  one  who  is  familiar  with  them  by  their  astringent  taste. 

"The  appearance  of  the  coffee  particles  is  also  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  many  of  the  coffee  substitutes  employed.  The  coffee 
has  a  dull  surface,  whereas  some  of  its  substitutes,  especially  legu- 
minous products,  often  present  the  appearance  of  having  a  pol- 
ished surface. 

"  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  sample  with  the  naked  eye, 
or,  better,  with  a  magnifying-glass,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  placed 
in  a  small  bottle  half  full  of  water  and  shaken.  The  bottle  is  then 
placed  on  the  table  for  a  moment.  Pure  coffee  contains  a  large 
amount  of  oil,  by  reason  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  sam- 
ple will  float.  All  coffee  substitutes  and  some  particles  of  Coffee 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  A  fair  idea  of  the  purity  of  the 
sample  can  often  be  determined  by  the  proportion  of  the  sample 
which  floats  or  sinks. 

"Chicory  contains  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  water, impart- 
ing a  brownish-red  color.  When  the  suspected  sample,  therefore, 
is  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water,  the  grains  of  chicory  which  it 
contains  may  be  seen  slowly  sinking  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  train 
of  a  dark-brown-colored  liquid  behind  them.  This  test  appears 
to  lead  to  more  errors  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  operators 
than  any  other  test  here  given.  Wrong  conclusions  may  be 
avoided  by  working  first  with  known  samples  of  coffee  and  chicory 
as  suggested  above. 

"  Many  coffee  substitutes  are  now  sold  as  such  and  are  advertised 
as  more  wholesome  than  coffee.  Notwithstanding  the  claims  that 
are  made  for  them,  a  few  of  them  contain  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  coffee.  This  may  be  determined  by  shaking  a  teaspoon- 
ful  in  a  bottle  half  full  of  water,  as  described  above.  The  bottle 
must  be  thoroughly  shaken  so  as  to  wet  every  particle  of  the  sam- 
ple.    Very  few  particles  of  coffee  substitutes  will  float." 


Increased  Electric  Suburban  Service.— The  exten- 
sion of  electric  service  on  steam  roads  is  noted  editorially  in  The 
Electrical  World  ( June  30),  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  transportation  of  commuters  around  New  York  bids  fair  to  be 
accomplished  soon  entirely  by  this  means.     We  read  : 

"Around  New  York,  as  on  certain  parts  of  the  Long  Island 
system,  the  benefits  are  already  apparent,  and  later  in  the  year 
there  is  promise  of  the  change  on  the  New  York  Central  system. 
One  of    the    incidental  results  has   been   a  real-estate    boom    of 
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unsurpassed  proportions  and  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  prophecies 
attendant  on  the  boom,  electricity  will  undoubtedly  enable  the  is 
to  fulfil;  other  extravagant  forecasts  are  beyond  the  ability  oi  any 

motive  power  or  body  of  men  to  'make  good.'  The  main  tiling  is 
that  a  large  bulk  of  the  city  population  sees  a  hope  of  release  bom 
cramped  rooms  and  Mats  that  it  had  never  dare  indulge  before; 
and  many  people  are  being  tempted  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
a  country  home  who  hitherto  were  deterred  by  dislike  of  stuffy 
steam  travel,  smoky  tunnels,  and  infrequent  trains. 

"The  stuffy  steam  travel  and  the  smoky  tunnels  are  'going,' 
going  rapidly,  but  many  shrewd  observers  are  watching  the  effect 
of  electricity  on  the  train  schedule.  One  great  ability  of  electric 
power  is  that  of  permitting  the  traffic  manager  to  make  incessant 
despatch  of  smaller  units.  The  bunching  and  congestion  of  traffic 
is  thus  avoided.  The  general  theory  of  steam  passenger  traffic 
still  in  vogue  has  been  to  crowd  all  the  business  into  one  mass 
that  the  locomotive  can  get  away  with.  We  make  bold  to  assert 
that  the  present  managers  of  converting  steam  roads  are  still  men- 
tally subject  to  the  old  fetish  of  the  locomotive,  and  that  having 
found  in  the  'multiple-unit '  system  a  substitute  that  gives  them 
swifter  acceleration  with  all  the  power  to  carry  the  old  load,  they 
are  working  the 'multiple  unit' for  more  than  it  is  worth  to  the 
passenger.  The  'multiple  unit'  is  for  use  rather  than  abuse,  and 
one  of  its  great  neglected  merits  is  its  capacity  for  handling  small 
trains  at  frequent  intervals  and  high  speed.  Let  us  see  a  little 
more  of  that  in  electric  suburban  travel." 


POISON-IVY    AND    ITS   WORK. 

"\  \  J  KITING  of  his  own  personal  experience  as  a  sufferer  from 
*  *  ivy-poisoning  on  two  different  occasions,  Dr.  E.  S. 
McKee,  in  The  Pacific  Medical  Journal  (March),  tells  of  his 
symptoms  and  their  treatment.  As  the  season  is  at  hand  when 
any  one  may  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  plant,  a  synopsis  of 
the  doctor's  observations  will  not  be  without  interest.  .  The  com- 
mon poison-ivy  or  poison-oak  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  has  three 
leaflets  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  Virginia  creeper 
or  American  ivy,  which  has  five.  Dr.  McKee  met  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  Rhus  toxicodendron  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Cincin- 
nati and  touched  the  plant  before  he  was  aware  of  its  nature.  The 
next  morning  an  eruption  appeared  whose  symptoms  were  most 
distressing.     He  writes: 

"The  relentless  burning  and  itching  put  me  about  as  near  the 
crazy  line  as  I  care  to  get.  My  hands  seemed  poison,  and  every- 
where they  touched  me  the  disease  was  spread  or  aggravated." 

After  trying  various  remedies,  he  found  that  a  solution  of  53 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  47  per  cent,  of  distilled  water,  in  which 
enough  acetate  of  lead  was  dissolved  to  make  a  saturated  solution, 
was  the  most  useful  in  stopping  the  burning  and  itching  and  check- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease.  This  lotion  afforded  relief  within 
six  or  eight  hours.  The  doctor  states  that  if  he  were  poisoned 
again  he  would  wash  his  hands  as  soon  as  possible  in  dilute  alco- 
hol to  dissolve  and  remove  the  poison.  The  nervous  symptoms 
that  followed  the  poisoning  in  Dr.  McKee's  case  were  very  dis- 
tressing. For  two  weeks  he  was  exhausted  by  a  single  profes- 
sional visit  or  even  by  the  labor  of  making  out  a  bill.  Sometimes 
he  went  to  sleep  on  a  streetcar  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  he 
could  hardly  write  his  name  or  think.  But  when  natural  sleep  re- 
turned, his  nerves  soon  regained  their  normal  state.  The  greater 
part  of  his  skin  peeled  off,  and  the  new  skin,  especially  on  the 
ears,  was  for  some  weeks  very  tender  and  sensitive,  itching  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Flannel  or  wool  next  the  skin  was  exces- 
sively irritating.     In  conclusion  the  doctor  says  : 

"  Legal  measures  for  the  prevention  of  this  trouble  by  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  plants  should  be  taken,  especially  in  thickly  settled 
communities.  Immune  persons,  of  whom  there  are  many,  should 
be  employed  to  complete  this  destruction.  This  can  be  done 
mechanically  by  uprooting,  or  better  by  the  application  of  sulfuric 
acid,  2  c.c.,to  the  stems  every  two  weeks  till  the  plants  are  killed. 
The  brush  should  not  be  left  on  the  ground  nor  the  wood  used  as 


fuel,  loi  the  poison  is  found  in  the  wood  long  aftei  dead  and  • 
in  the  smoke.  Indeed,  there  are  persons  who  can  not  pass  to  the 
windward  oi  these  bushes  without  suffering  from  their  venom. 
Others  can  handle  them  with  impunity  and  even  inject  the  poison 
under  the  skin  without  suffering  any  inconvenience  It  is  possi- 
ble, tho  not  probable,  to  transfer  the  poison  by  tin;  clothes  or 
towels  of  persons  affected  or  handling  the  plants.  Immunes  when 
handling  the  plants  should  wash  with  alcohol  to  avoid  carrying  it 
to  others.  I  claimed  and  obtained  accident  insurance.  Surely  1 
did  not  run  into  that  bush  on  purpose." 


PREVENTION    OF   TRADE   ACCIDENTS. 

r  I  "AKINO  as  a  text  the  recent  statement  of  an  English  writer 
-1  that  about  80,000  accidents  happen  yearly  in  the  factories 
and  workshops  of  his  country  and  that  about  1. 000  of  these  are 
fatal,  The  Hospital  (London,  June  23)  publishes  an  article  under 
the  above  heading.     It  says  : 

"  Familiarity  with  personal  risk  must  account  for  many  of  these 
accidents,  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  consider  them  all  to  be 
due  to  culpable  carelessness.  Disregard  of  danger  is  no  doubt 
frequently  an  indication  of  absorption  in  the  work  of  the  moment, 
and  may  consequently  be  rather  an  indication  of  a  praiseworthy 
quality  than  the  reverse.  However  that  may  be,  many  injuries 
are  apparently  received  as  a  result  of  some  trifling  circumstance 
that  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided,  such  as  the  slipping  of  an 
engineer  on  the  oily  floor  of  the  engine-room  which  brings  him 
within  striking  distance  of  the  machinery.  Other  mishaps  not  so 
purely  to  be  attributed  to  unavoidable  accidents  are  occasioned 
by  a  loose  sleeve  catching  in  a  rapidly  revolving  shaft,  or  by 
stooping  to  pick  up  some  dropped  article  close  to  a  machine  in 
motion.  But  in  whatever  way  an  accident  may  arise,  whether  in- 
directly as  the  result  of  energetic  industry,  or  directly  by  careless- 
ness, it  is  necessary  that  all  possible  means  of  prevention  of  such 
accidents  should  be  adopted." 

Some  of  the  endeavors  now  being  made  to  protect  machine- 
workers  from  injury  are  mentioned  by  the  writer.     He  says : 

"The  risk  to  an  engineer  of  slipping  in  the  engine-room  and 
receiving  a  blow  from  the  large  moving  beam  can  be  obviated  by 
fencing  the  beam  on  all  sides  with  a  foot-plate  and  double  rails. 
Fly-wheels  are  protected  with  wire  guards  ;  and  moving  shafts,  in 
positions  where  they  could  give  rise  to  injury,  are  also  surrounded 
by  boarding  or  fencing.  Circular  saws  can  be  provided  with  a 
guard  of  simple  yet  most  efficient  character,  and  emery  wheels 
which  'fly'  sometimes,  the  scattering  fragments  carrying  fearful 
destruction  in  their  wake,  are  protected  by  safety  plates.  Women 
and  girls  who  work  in  the  tinware  trades  are  also  prevented,  by 
small  wire  cages,  from  putting  their  hands  below  'the  plunger '  of 
the  power  press." 

That  these  safeguards  are  not  widely  adopted  seems  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  large  total  of  accidents  already  mentioned.  The 
writer  says  of  it: 

"Eighty  thousand  accidents  a  year  seems  a  surprisingly  great 
number.  If  that  number  were  maintained  annually  for  ten  years 
the  total  would  exceed  the  population  of  any  town  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  London.  Many  of  such  accidents  are  with- 
out doubt  of  comparatively  slight  character,  yet  not  a  few  of  those 
which  do  not  result  in  permanent  physical  disablement  occasion, 
especially  in  women,  nervous  shock.  The  results  of  such  shock, 
a  sequence  of  slight  injury  received  in  a  factory,  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  out-patient  department  of  a  hospital.  There  may  be 
functional  nervous  disease  ;  or  chorea,  which  so  curiously  in  many 
instances  is  a  sequence  of  fright,  may  be  present;  and  chorea  is 
unfortunately  not  always  merely  a  passing  morbid  event;  it  too 
often  leaves  behind  permanent  disease  of  the  heart.  Our  modern 
civilization  entails  many  ills.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has 
certainly  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  But  in  our  fight  to  keep 
our  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  every  modern  invention 
must  be  utilized.  In  that  fight,  however,  not  only  the  instincts  of 
humanity,  but  the  colder  reasoning  prompted  by  economy,  dictate 
the  necessity  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  protect  the  life,  limb, 
and  health  of  the  worker." 
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THE   CITY    PASTOR'S    NEED    OF  A   VACATION. 

BISHOP  POTTER  was  recently  quoted  as  saying  that  "if 
the  city  rector  does  not  take  his  summer  vacation  he  will  go 
mad  or  deteriorate  into  what  his  constituents  least  desire— a  mere 
machine."  Apropos  of  this  the  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  gives  in  the  New 
York  Times  some  vital  reasons  for  the  pastor's  need  of  a  long 
vacation.  Broadly  speaking,  that  necessity  arises  from  the  revo- 
lution which  the  past  twenty  years  has  witnessed  "  in  the  methods 
and  kind  of  work  that  form  the  daily  routine  of  the  pastor  of  a 
metropolitan  church."  "  This  revolution,"  says  Mr.  Grant,  "  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  suggestive  phrase  'the 
socialization  of  the  churches,'  a  movement 
that  began  with  Dr.  Rainsford's  work  in  St. 
George's  parish.  What  does  it  mean?  Sim- 
ply that  the  church  has  entered  upon  a  new 
and  practical  field  of  labor  in  which  the 
mere  preaching  of  pulpit  sermons  holds  a 
very  secondary  part  in  the  work  of  a  pastor." 
The  lightest  burden  of  work,  Mr.  Grant  de- 
clares, comes  to  the  pastor  on  Sunday, 
when  practically  nothing  is  expected  of  him 
outside  of  the  three  services  he  conducts. 
Mr.  Grant  gives  his  own  program  for  week 
days  as  representative  of  what  the  pastor  of  a 
large  city  parish  carries  out : 

"At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  service  of 
prayer  is  held  in  the  church,  one  or  more  of 
the  clergy  officiating.  At  9:30  there  is  a 
meeting  of  the  parochial  staff  in  the  parish- 
house,  when  we  consult  and  pass  upon  special 
cases  of  distress,  sickness,  or  want  that  call 
for  attention  in  the  parish.  From  10  to  1  I 
am  in  my  office  with  my  stenographer,  at- 
tending to  the  correspondence  of  the  parish 
and  receiving  visits  from  people  the  impor- 
tance of  whose  business  justifies  their  calling 
at  that  busy  hour.  Many  of  our  societies 
hold  meetings  during  this  morning  hour,  at 
which  I  am  expected  to  be  present  for  as  long  a  time  as  my  office 
duties  will  permit.  At  1  o'clock,  luncheon.  From  2  to  3  is  my 
regulaf'office  hour,  when  I  am  at  home  to  all  callers.  From  3  to 
7  committee  meetings  are  held,  parish  calls  made,  besides  the  5 
o'clock  service  at  the  church.  At  7,  dinner.  From  8  to  10:  30  in 
the  evening  I  make  a  visit  of  inspection  among  the  various 
parochial  organizations. 

"  Where  does  the  time  for  preparing  the  Sunday  sermons  come 
in?  Alas  !  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  very  little  opportunity  left 
in  the  hurrying  business  of  the  day  for  this  important  duty. 
Hence,  it  is  usually  after  I  have  made  my  evening  visits,  when 
house  and  office  are  closed,  that  I  find  the  quiet  requisite  for  ser- 
mon-writing. 

"In  the  Lenten  season,  of  course,  all  these  duties  are  increased, 
and  extra  services  are  held  in  the  church,  at  which  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  are  required  to  be  present.  The  daily  Lenten 
services,  also,  include  preaching  as  well  as  the  regular  services  of 
prayer.  The  two  regular  daily  services  in  the  church  are  held 
throughout  the  year,  except  from  June  to  October." 

This  typical  day's  routine  leaves  little  time  for  the  preparation 
of  sermons,  yet  the  demand  upon  the  minister  of  keeping  abreast 
of  the  thought  of  his  times  is  great,  as  Mr.  Grant  shows: 

"The  clergyman  is  bound  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  literature 
and  scholarship  of  the  day  in  order  that  his  formal  addresses  may 
have  both  the  form  and  substance  that  a  public,  growing  more  and 
more  critical  in  such  matters,  demands.  His  hearers,  he  may  be 
sure,  are  making  a  mental  comparison  of  the  thought  and  style 
embodied  in  his  sermon  with  similar  qualities  in  the  last  magazine 
article,   the  editorial  leader,  the  newest  book.     Fifty  years  ago 


REV.  PERCY  STICKNEY  GRANT, 
Who  thinks  that  unless  a  division  of  labor 
in  the  work  of  a  city  pastor  results  in  some- 
thing like  university  '"specialization,"  the 
overworked  clergyman  will  stand  more  in  need 
of  a  vacation  than  ever. 


there  was  not  so  much  of  this  critical  spirit,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  literary  culture  and  scholarship  were  then  not  so  general,  the 
standards  of  comparison  not  so  numerous  or  accessible  to  the 
masses.  Now,  however,  the  clergyman  who  is  animated  with  the 
desire  to  express  the  soul  that  is  in  him  with  effectiveness  is 
obliged  to  find  time  among  his  other  arduous  duties  for  extensive 
reading  and  writing. 

"  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
all-around  literary  equipment.  I  have  known  Bishop  Potter  to 
make  three  public  addresses  in  one  evening.  On  the  occasion  of 
each  address  there  were  other  speakers,  and  all  of  them  specialists 
in  the  three  different  subjects  considered.  None  of  these  sub- 
jects, however,  as  they  were  all  secular,  could  be  called  specialties 
of  the  Bishop.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  prominence  of  his 
position,  his  address  in  each  instance  was  expected  to  be  quite  as 
illuminating  and  suggestive  as  that  of  any  of  the  other  speakers — 
and  this  tax  on  his  energy  and  versatility  came 
at  the  end  of  a  day,  remember,  filled  with  the 
routine  of  episcoparl  work  in  a  diocese  where 
from  400  to  500  clergymen  are  looking  to  him 
for  help  in  the  various  problems  of  their  par- 
ishes." 

The  emotional  strain  laid  upon  the  pastor, 
not  only  in  conducting  religious  services,  but 
"  more  often  from  the  peculiarly  intimate  per- 
sonal relations  the  pastor  maintains  with  each 
of  his  parishioners,"  is  the  reason  the  clergy- 
man so  often  goes  to  pieces,  says  Mr.  Grant. 
We  read : 

"  The  clergyman  has  to  listen  and  minister 
to  cases  for  whose  alleviation  there  is  no  ab- 
solute precedent.  Such  cases  are  the  thou- 
sand and  one  forlorn  hopes,  the  troubles  of  soul 
and  mind,  the  many  complicated  relationships, 
the  sins,  the  poverty,  the  misery  that,  hu- 
manly speaking,  are  not  always  susceptible 
to  cure,  but  which  demand  the  pastor's  at- 
tention and  his  best  efforts.  If  we  could  only 
write  out  a  prescription  for  the  woman  who 
has  lost  her  husband,  the  son  who  is  out  of 
work,  the  daughter  who  has  gone  astray  ! 
But  there  are  so  many  intangible  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  to  be  solved  in  these  mat- 
ters, so  many  subtle  cases  involving  spiritual 
tragedies,  all  coming  to  the  rector  for  treat- 
ment and  care,  bringing  burdens  that  can  not  be  lightened  by  art  or 
surgery,  it  is  natural  for  one  to  feel  the  nervous  strain  that, 
unless  some  timely  respite  intervenes,  causes  physical  break- 
down." 

The  elaborate  institutional  work,  forming  the  feature  of  the 
modern  city  church,  he  adds,  increases  the  duties  of  the  rector 
enormously  and  renders  a  vacation  an  imperative  necessity  for 
him.     Further: 

"This  work  is  bound  to  still  further  development,  since  it  is 
showing  itself  to  be  of  the  utmost  usefulness  in  filling  in  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  creating  an  understanding  between 
the  classes,  supplying  many  important  social  and  ethical  needs  that 
are  felt  by  the  community.  By  this  socialization  of  the  parish  the 
church  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  element  in  the  settlement 
of  those -questions  which  some  people  think  can  be  settled  only  by 
great  political  upheavals.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  devel- 
opment of  the  institutional  activities  of  the  church  will  ultimately 
bring  about  something  like  a  division  of  labor  in  the  work  of  a 
rector  of  a  metropolitan  parish,  some  arrangement  by  which  a 
greater  degree  of  specialization,  such  as  exists  in  a  university,  may 
be  practised  than  is  the  case  at  present — else  the  overworked 
clergyman  will  stand  more  in  need  of  a  vacation  than  ever." 

The  pastor,  whose  working  days  number  all  the  days  of  the  year 
save  those  of  his  vacation,  is  seen  not  to  be  shirking  his  share  of 
the  world's  work  when  we  calculate  "that  the  majority  of  our  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  by  working  just  five  and  a  half  days 
and  no  more  every  week,  have  seventy-eight  holidays,  exclusive 
of  their  summer  vacations,  every  year." 
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THE   CHURCH    AND    "THE   OTHER    HALF." 

I"  NSTITl'TIONAL  work  among  the  churches,  with  its  tlabo- 
-*■  rate  material  equipment,  constitutes  "  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  twentieth  century  in  our  municipal  life,"  says  Dr.  W.  II.  Tol- 
man.  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  in 
Tin-  Churchman.  This  work  is  peculiarly  American,  and,  when 
presented  in  the  exhibit  of  the  institute  at  the  Liege  Exposition  of 
1905,  aroused  the  interest  of  sociologists,  ministers,  professors,  and 
journalists  of  Europe,  to  whom  the  subject  was  entirely  new.  The 
Rev.  Leslie  E.  Learned,  formerly  connected  with  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's parish-house,  gives  in  the  same  number  of  The  Churchman 
some  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  East 
Side  of  New  York.  "  Over  #200,000  is  the  annual  budget  of  our 
church  institutional  work  east  of  Third  Avenue  and  south  of  the 
Harlem  River."  Commenting  on  the  economic  aspect  of  such  an 
outlay  he  continues : 

"The  systematic  maintenance  of  the  manifold  activities  involves 
the  selection  of  hundreds  of  trained  men  and  women.  In  one  par- 
ish-house there  are  245  salaried  workers,  not  to  mention  926  vol- 
unteers, who  give  some  part  of  every  day  or  week  to  the  work. 
Among  these  workers  are  teachers  of  embroidery,  dressmaking, 
and  cooking  for  young  women,  instructors  in  calisthenics,  and 
gymnasium  directors.     There  are  always  trained  kindergartners 


pearance,  a  growing  punctuality,  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
and  a  gentleness  of  spirit.  The  influence  reacts  upon  the  home. 
Said  one  poor  mother,  '  It  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  know 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Churchman." 

THE   ROUND   TABLF.. 

Day  Nursery,  Grace  Church,  New  York. 

and  competent  musical  leaders  and  choirmasters.  And  in  one  at 
least  there  are  many  physicians  and  trained  nurses.  Such  a  sug- 
gestive sketch  of  equipment,  material  and  human,  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  show  a  real  necessity  for  such  extensive  and  expensive 
work  among  the  poor.  What  is  the  need  that  creates  such  a  ne- 
cessity? Are  there  results  commensurate  with  such  immense 
outlay  ? 

"  Let  it  be  said  here  that  it  is  only  a  superficial  estimate  which 
decides  that  the  expenditure  is  extravagant.  Only  three  years  ago 
I  made  a  careful  summary  of  the  financial  exhibit  of  the  largest 
of  our  parish  settlements.  I  found  that  one-third  of  the  entire 
expense  was  borne  by  the  members  and  beneficiaries  of  the  vari- 
ous clubs  and  bureaus,  and  that  the  cost  per  person  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  house  was  a  trifle  over  a  cent.  The  annual  cost  to 
that  particular  wealthy  congregation  was  $3.50  a  year  for  every 
man,  woman,  or  child  on  the  lists  of  the  parish-house.  The  work 
was  found  to  be  on  a  strictly  economical  basis.  Expenses  were 
large  because  enrolment  was  heavy.  Most  remarkable  of  all  was 
the  creditable  proportion  (one-third)  of  the  cost  which  was  met  by 
those  who  received  the  benefits." 

Contrasted  with  the  economic,  the  human  aspects  carry  a  ten- 
fold recommendation  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  institutional  work. 
Some  of  these  are  reviewed  by  the  writer.       We  quote  : 

"At  first,  children  were  asked  to  come,  now  they  seek  admission. 
The  change  for  the  better  reveals  itself  in  a  delight  over  tidy  ap- 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Churchman." 

THE    MEN'S    CLUB. 

How  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  York,  holds  its  men. 

that  my  children  are  neat'  Besides  these  acquisitions  there  is  an 
instinctive  response  to  large  and  sunlit  rooms.  A  kindergarten 
principal  once  told  me  that  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  her 
scholars  learned  how  to  walk  upright  in  the  sunshine  of  her  room, 
with  its  bright  southern  exposure.  Plants  and  animals  bring  na- 
ture close  to  the  children  of  the  air-shaft,  and  no  more  beautiful 
sight  in  all  the  great  city  is  to  be  seen  than  a  score  of  those  tiny 
children  planting  and  tending  their  miniature  gardens  far  above 

the  noisy,  jostling  street 

"  It  is  a  natural  step  from  the  child  to  the  mother.  The  church 
grows  in  itsdevotion  to  Madonnas,  and  our  East-Side  institutional 
work,  together  with  the  developing  centers  on  the  West  Side, 
never  forgets  the  self-sacrificing,  burdened  bodies  and  brave,  un- 
complaining souls  of  the  mothers.  One  of  our  most  successful 
workers  says  of  the  mothers'  meeting:  'We  have  meetings  regu- 
larly for  our  sixty  mothers,  among  them  a  Thanksgiving  party, 
at  which  nuts  and  raisins  are  the  favors,  and  a  large  bag  of  sweets 
suspended  in  the  air  was  broken  in  good  old-fashioned  style,  to 
permit  the  women  to  have  a  good  scramble  for  the  scattered  can- 
dies.    It  is  with  a  childlike  abandon  that  these  women  enter  into 
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A    GAME   OF    BASKET-BALL 

Health  and  amusement  for  young  womanhood  at  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  New  York. 

peanut  and  observation  parties,  their  enjoyment  of  magician  and 
singer  is  great,  and  they  march  with  renewed  vigor  to  the  music 
of  their  children's  songs.     Recreation  under  such  auspices  saves 
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many  a  weary  sojourn  in  a  hospital,  and  the  loneliness  of  these 
mothers  is  overcome  by  the  opportunity  for  social  intercourse.'  " 

The  most  far-reaching  effects  of  institutional  work  are  perhaps 
those  resulting  from  efforts  put  forth  in  the  interests  of  boys  and 
men.  Church  clubs  are  the  prominent  features  of  these  endeavors, 
concerning  which  we  are  told : 

"  The  boys'  club  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  need  of  getting  hold 
of  the  boy,  who,  unfortunately,  finds  nothing  in  his  home  life  to 
attract  him,  but  is  allured  by  the  street  life  and  the  charms  of  the 
gang.  Nearly  all  the  boys  who  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  are 
'survivals  of  the  fittest'  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  the  lack 
of  air  and  room  which  the  tenement  offers.  They  are  the  'tough  ' 
in  physique  and  on  the  brink  of  the  social  'tough  '  unless  they  can 
be  restrained  and  their  animal  cravings  and  activities  guided  into 
wholesome  channels.  This  the  church  does  in  a  large  measure  by 
gathering  them  into  the  boys'  clubs,  where  they  are  at  first  enter- 
tained by  pleasurable  occupations. 

"  In  the  reception-rooms  of  a  men's  club  every  attraction  of  a 
modern  saloon,  except  the  liquor,  may  be  found.  The  great  lack 
of  our  American  cities  is  a  provision  for  wholesome  recreation,  a 
craving  for  which  is  innate  and  legitimate.  The  great  so- 
cial center  of  the  modern  city  is  the  saloon.  The  institutional 
church,  recognizing  this  fact,  provides  counter-attractions  of  every 
sort 

"A  score  of  boys'  clubs  develop  physical  structure  and  decrease 
the  liability  to  vice.  Psychologists  have  yet  to  trace  the  relation- 
ship between  pavements  and  immorality,  but  the  church  has  al- 
ready discovered  that  athletic  meets  are  the  best  preventive  of  de- 
grading vice  among  young  men.  A  director  in  one  of  our  largest 
church  gymnasiums  once  said  to  me,  'A  young  man  ambitious  for 
athletic  honors  must  keep  himself  sober  and  pure.' 

"  Another  most  important  effect  of  the  cosmopolitan  member^ 
ship  of  these  church  clubs  for  boys  and  men  is  their  assimilative 
power.  Boys  are  taken  as  they  are  graduated  from  the  public 
schools,  and  are  developed  into  men  with  prejudices  diminished 
and  sympathies  broadened  through  contact  with  each  other. 
Among  other  influences,  these  institutions  of  our  modern  church 
are  not  least  in  the  creation  of  civic  character.  Men  learn  here 
that  chasms  are  passable  between  rich  and  poor,  and  also  that  men 
may  be  poor  by  pecuniary  standards,  but  rich  in  all  that  makes 
leisure  invigorating  and  delightful.  The  members  of  any  one  of 
a  dozen  church  clubs  east  of  Third  Avenue  have  no  need  to  envy 
the  members  of  the  Metropolitan.  If  nothing  else  could  be  said 
(and  much  more  could  be  said\  it  would  be  enough  to  say.  as  did 
the  secretary  of  a  representative  club  in  a  recent  repcrt,  'The 
bodies  and  minds  and  souls  of  the  men  who  join  our  club  are 
healthier  and  saner  and  purer  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  out- 
side its  influences.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  to  claim 
that  the  club  is  an  organization  which  is  creating  a  permanently 
higher  type  of  municipal  life.'  " 


church  of  Methodism,  with  America  and  foreign  missions  as  her 
field,  in  which  millions  shall  labor  for  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. There  is  a  strength  in  numbers,  there  is  an  impulse  whose 
limits  we  can  not  well  measure  in  multiplied  millions,  working  for 
the  same  holy  purpose.  Methodism,  unified  in  America,  is  the 
promise  and  fulfilment  of  greater  and  better  things  for  our  country 
and  our  civilization." 


Union  of  the  Methodist  Denominations.— Vice- 
President  Fairbanks,  who  was  fraternal  delegate  from  the  Methc- 
dist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  recent  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  took  a  position  in  his  ad- 
dress before  that  body  in  favor  of  the  organic  union  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  Methodism.  He  expressed  the  belief  that 
'"  Methodism  is  too  broad  to  be  bounded  by  sectional  lines,"  and 
continued  in  words  we  quote  from  a  report  in  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian : 

"  We  rejoice  in  the  growth  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South— in  its  expansion  in  numbers,  in  power,  and  in  wholesome 
influence.  It  was  never  stronger  than  to-day  and  never  viewed 
the  future  with  a  more  confident  hope.  You  look  back  upon  an 
honorable  past  filled  with  innumerable  trophies  of  service  to  God 
and  to  humanity  ;  and  what  can  be  said  of  your  church  may  be 
said  with  equal  truth  of  the  church  in  whose  name  we  have  come 
to-day.  We  all  appreciate  that  we  are  one  in  purpose.  We  have 
a  common  cause  and  are  brought  into  close  contact  and  sympathy 
with  each  other.  We  are  bound  together  by  many  ties  of  interest 
and  affection.  The  lines  of  delimitation  between  us  are  rapidly 
hiding  away,  and  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  remote  when  they 
will   disappear  altogether,  and  there  shall  become,  in  fact,  one 


SOCIALISM    IN  THE   PULPIT. 

ALTHO  Charles  Kingsley  and  Frederick  William  Robertson 
were  never  disciplined  oreven  reprimanded  for  their  alleged 
leaning  toward  Socialism,  the  opinion  is  abroad  in  some  quarters 
that  no  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  advocate  or  even  indirectly 
favor  the  doctrine  or  influence  of  Socialists.  This  we  learn  in  the 
first  place  from  an  article  in  Die  Nation{  Berlin),  which  relates  and 
comments  upon  the  case  of  Pastor  Korell,  the  Liberal  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Darmstadt  in  the  Reichstag.  According 
to  the  journal  cited,  this  Protestant  pastor  was  mistakenly  accused 
of  supporting  the  Social-Democrat  Berthold  in  a  certain  contest 
for  a  seat  in  the  Reichstag,  by  opposing  his  antagonist  in  the  elec- 
tion—the Reactionary  Stein.  For  this  the  church  authorities,  as 
represented  by  the  Central  Consistory  of  Hesse,  passed  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  him.  Even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Consistory  his  fault 
was  merely  a  fault  by  implication.     To  quote  Die  ATation  : 

"The  Consistory  itself  admits  that  Pastor  Korell 'did  nothing 
positive  '  to  secure  the  election  of  the  Social-Democrat  B'erthold. 
He  did  nothing,  in  fact,  from  which  any  one  could  suppose  that 
he  preferred  the  return  of  Berthold  to  that  of  the  Reactionary 
Stein.  His  offense  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  promoted  the 
cause  of  the  Social-Democrat  'by  neglecting  an  opportunity  to 
oppose  Social-Democracy  which  he  ought  not  to  have  neglected.' 
'It  was  presumably  considered  his  duty  as  pastor  to  speak  out 
against  the  election  of  Berthold.  His  silence  had  done  injury  to 
the  church,  and  by  his  silence  he  had  shown  a  disposition  of 
mind  'which  was  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion and  was  likely  to  impair  the  respect  and  confidence  which  his 
ealling  demanded  from  the  people.'" 

The  writer  quoted  from  denies  in  the  first  place  that  the  course 
taken  by  Pastor  Berthold  was  prejudicial  to  the  church,  and  argues 
as  follows : 

"  Would  Korell  really  have  served  the  interests  of  the  church  if 
he  had  openly  declared  himself  against  Berthold,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly supported  Stein?  Mr.  Stein's  program  includes  the  shelv- 
ing of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  consequent  confiscation  of  the 
workingman's  most  important  political  right.  Whoever  supports 
him  thereby  necessarily  announces  himself  to  be  the  enemy  of 
labor.  By  declaring  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  aid  the 
election  of  a  man  who  opposes  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  is 
the  church  doing  anything  more  than  alienating  the  workingman 
from  the  church  ?" 

But  the  broader  argument  on  which  the  Nation  stigmatizes  the 
action  of  the  church  in  condemning  Socialism  in  the  Christian 
ministry  is  that  it  implies  an  invasion  of  the  minister's  political 
rights.     In  the  words  of  this  writer: 

"  The  minister  does  not  forfeit  his  citizenship  by  entering  the 
ministry.  The  strongest  protest  should  therefore  be  uttered 
against  the  attempt  of  the  Consistory  not  only  to  bring  odium 
upon  Korell  by  their  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  also  to  create 
a  general  impression  that  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  any  right 
to  take  part  in  politics." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Preston  writes  to  The  Christian  Register  (Boston)  to  remark 
that  he  considers  as  over-scrupulous  the  resignation  from  the  Uni- 
tarian ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ruess.  ot  Alameda.  This  resig- 
nation resulted  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Ruess  had  become 
a  Socialist  and  consequently  belonged  to  a  school  of  political 
thought  which  was  incompatible  with  the  proper  exercise  of  his 
ministerial    profession.      Mr.   Preston    writes    that    he   does   not 
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believe    that  "the  clergyman's   robe"   would  be  "a   masquerade 
garb  "  for  a  Socialist  and  adds  : 

"Personally  I  am  far  from  being  a  political  Socialist  or  a  So- 
cialist in  any  way,  but  I  should  suppose  that  a  political  Socialist 
as  well  as  a  political  Democrat  or  a  political  Republican  might  do 
good  service  in  the  ministry  of  a  Unitarian  church.  We  can 
hardly  preach  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  unless  we  take  suffi- 
cient interest  to  have  definite  views  about  public  issues.  There 
are  parishioners  who  have  all  the  more  regard  for  ministers  be- 
cause they  are  politically  something,  allho  the  very  opposite  of 
their  own  views." — Translation  made  for  The  LITERARY  Digest. 


ing  undertakers,  drug-stores,  restaurants,  cafe's,  fruit-stores,  news- 
paper-offices, cigar-stands,  and  dairies.  Bakeries,  butcher-shops, 
and  provision-stores  are  allowed  to  remain  open  until  10  A.M.  on 
Sundays."  The  ordinance  was  strongly  supported,  editorially,  by 
soiiil  of  the  daily  papers. 


PROTESTANTISM    IN    CUBA. 

NINETY-FIVE  per  cent,  of  the  Cubans  do  not  habitually  at- 
tend any  church,  says  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  wri- 
ting of  the  "  Present  Religious  Conditions 
in  Cuba"  in  The  Independent.  Of  the  re- 
mainder who  go  to  church  the  Bishop  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  their  sympathies  are 
more  nearly  with  the  Protestants  than  with  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  Protestantism,  upon 
a  general  and  permanent  basis,  is  of  so  re- 
cent establishment,  dating  practically  from 
the  year  1899,  that  " there  are  not  enough 
places  of  worship  on  the  island  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  situation."     Says  the  writer: 


"When  the  Protestant  missionaries  began 
their  labors,  they  found  the  island  a  land 
filled  with  religious  indifference  in  which 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  down- 
right and  outspoken  infidelity  of  the  Voltaire 
type.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  rea- 
son of  its  social  connection  with  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  from  other  causes,  had  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  Cuban  people,  and  no  other 
form  of  Christianity  had  been  embraced  by 
them." 


Very  much    the   same   state  of   things   re- 
ligious continues,  says  the  Bishop,  tho  there 
are  tangible  results  to  be  observed  for  the  seven  years  of  mission- 
ary effort.     Thus : 

"  The  agents  and  colporteurs  of  the  American  Bmle  Society  and 
the  Protestant  preachers  have  scattered  among  the  people  tens  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  Bible.  These  Bibles  have  not  been 
given  away,  for  if  they  had  they  soon  would  have  been  thrown 
away.  Most  of  them  have  been  sold  to  people  who  wished  to 
own  them  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  now  impossible 
to  get  these  books  out  of  Cuba,  or  to  restrain  the  influence  of 
them 

"  With  the  coming  of  Protestantism  into  Cuba  has  come  also  a 
new  type  of  sacred  songs.  Roman  Catholicism  has  its  chants, 
requiems,  and  the  like,  but  it  has  no  hymns  of  joy.  These  are 
the  peculiar  treasure  of  evangelical  Christianity.  .  .  .  Thousands 
of  Cubans  are  now  singing  these  songs.  There  is  no  way  to  esti- 
mate the  pervasive  power  of  these  evangelical  hymns.  It  must 
be  candidly  admitted  that  many  of  them  are  rather  clumsy  trans- 
lations from  the  hymns  of  the  Wesleys  and  Moody  and  Sankey  ; 
but  despite  their  many  blemishes  and  defects  they  have  power 
with  a  people  who  have  had  no  such  hymns  before.  Cuba,  as 
well  as  all  Spanish  America,  awaits  the  coming  of  its  Watts  and 
its  Charles  Wesley  ;  but  when  they  come,  as  come  they  will  in 
time,  they  will  find  in  these  Latin  lands  better  hymns  than  Watts 
and  Wesley  found  in  England  when  they  came  singing  their  songs 
of  salvation  through  the  eighteenth  century." 

The  Bishop  records  a  movement  for  the  better  observance  of 
Sunday  throughout  Cuba,  while  in  Havana  definite  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  ayuntamento  di- 
rected that  "all  places  of  business  be  closed  on   Sunday,  except- 


BISHOP  WARREN  A.   CANDLER, 

Who  says  that  thousands  of  Cubans  are  now 
singing  evangelical  hymns. 


CREEDAL  PROFESSION  AND  FALSE 
PRETENSES. 

T'HE  condemnation  of  Dr.  Crapsey  on  fifteen  counts  for  hav- 
-*-  ing  violated  his  ordination  vows  by  teaching  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  he  swore  at  his  ordination  he  would  teach,  has 
created  some  stir  in  the  religious  press.  The  Churchman  (New 
York)  regards  with  disfavor  this  condemnation  of  a  minister, 
whose  denomination  it  represents,  and  thinks  that  as  Dr.  Crapsey 
professes  to  interpret,  not  deny,  the  creeds, 
and  as  he  has  the  reputation  of  a  godly  and 
earnest  man,  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
prosecuted.  The  Homiletic  Review,  which 
is  an  undenominational  magazine,  thinks  that 
what  Dr.  Crapsey  does  openly,  nine  out  of 
ten  clergymen  do  in  secret.  This  magazine 
declares  that  pledges  as  to  belief  ought 
never  to  be  demanded  of  clergymen  before 
ordination,  and  holds  that  the  maturing  of 
the  world's  religious  sense  will  result  in  the 
abolition  of  any  such  tests.     Thus  : 

"What  Dr.  Crapsey  does  in  an  extreme 
degree,  without  question  nine  out  of  every  ten 
ministers'in  every  church  requiring  creed- sub- 
scription also  do  in  some  degree.  The  prin 
ciple  on  which  Dr.  Crapsey  is  to  be  unfrocked, 
impartially  applied  by  those  churches  which 
require  creed  subscription,  would  undo  and 
unsettle  their  whole  ministry.  Nearly  all  of 
the  creeds  subscribed  are  of  ancient  date. 
They  were  framed  as  metaphysical  and  logical 
statements,  frequently  to  meet  the  heresies 
of  the  age  that  produced  them.  It  would  be 
quite  generallv  regarded  as  proof  of  intellec- 
tual disease  if  a  man  living  to-day  should 
affirm  his  belief  verbatim  et  literatim  in  the  ancient  symbols. 
Yet  they  are  'subscribed'  by  a  very  great  number  of  ministers. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  in 
what  sense  and  to  what  extent  creed  subscription  is  binding. 

"  The  path  of  progress  lies,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  the  direction 
of  abandoning  creed  subscription.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we 
shall  all  see  clearly  what  is  already  apparent  to  many— that  creed 
subscription  is  not  a  process  that  conveys  reliable  information  as 
to  a  preacher's  theology.  He  may  be  perfectly  sincere  in  assent- 
ing to  a  creed,  because  he  expects  and  intends  to 'interpret '  it. 
Again,  he  may  in  his  youth  believe,  or  think  he  believes,  articles 
that  later  he  outgrows;  so  that  his  original  'subscription'  no 
longer  means  what  it  did.  A  far  surer  method  of  regulating  the 
theology  of  a  church,  if  it  is  to  be  regulated,  is  to  invite  and  en- 
courage every  minister  to  form  and  express  his  beliefs  at  all  times 
with  absolute  freedom;  holding  the  statements  of  the  creed  as 
general  historic  symbols  of  the  church  ;  and  trusting  to  the  great 
progressive  consensus  of  Christian  opinion  that  in  the  long  run 
will  always  make  it  certain  that  every  man  shall  go  to  his  own 
place.  The  churches  that  have  followed  this  course,  notably  the 
Baptist  and  Congregational  churches,  have  prospered  and  have 
largely  escaped  disruptive  disturbances.  They  have  found  out 
that  theology  does  not,  after  all,  require  a  custodian." 


The  Cathoilc Church  in  America  has  decided  to  establish  a  negro  bureau, 
similar  to  its  Indian  bureau.  In  this  connection  The  National  Mirror,  a  negro 
I  taper  published  in  Kansas  City  says:  '  There  are  those  among  us  who  believe 
in  and  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religious  denomination,  and  there 
is  little  occasion  for  surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Catholics  have  al- 
ways been  in  advance  of  other  denominations  in  their  relation  to  the  race  ques- 
tion.  It  is  said  that  in  the  dark  days  of  slavery  the  Catholic  denomination  was 
about  the  only  one  whose  clergy  was  not  numbered  among  the  slave-owners." 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


RUSSIAN   PRESS  ON  THE  RUSSIAN   CRISIS. 

SINCE  the  Bialystok  massacre,  which  a  committee  of  the 
Douma  investigated  and  for  which  it  has  held  unnamed  gov- 
ernment officials  directly  responsible,  the  sessions  of  the  Russian 
legislative  assembly  have  been  a  series  of  vehement  demonstra- 
tions against  "the  Government,"  as  the  orators  and  organs  of  the 
Douma  call  the  ministry  and  the  court  circle.  The  entire  Liberal 
and  Radical  press  agree  that  another  crisis,  an  acute  conflict,  is 
imminent,  unless  the  Government  surrenders  to  the  Douma.  An 
armed  uprising  is  openly  threatened,  and  the  disaffection  in  the 
army,  evidenced  by  a  number  of  mutinous  demonstrations,  is  said 
to  make  the  position  of  the  Government  more  precarious  and  dan- 
gerous than  ever.  Deputies  like  Petrunkevitch,  Rodicheff,  and 
Nabakoff,  leaders  and  orators,  tell  the  Czar  that  perhaps  he  has 
already  waited  too  long  to  save  the  monarchy;  at  any  rate,  they 
say,  only  great  and  honest  concessions  to  genuine  constitutional- 
ism will  avail.  On  the  army  revolt  the  Nashi  Zhizn,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  writes  as  follows: 

"Last  year  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 'infection  '  of  the 
army  through  the  events  of  October  and   November.     Now  this 


WILL  THE    EUROPEAN    FIRE    BRIGADE    HAVE   A   CALL  TO    PUT   OUT 
THE    FLAMES    IN    RUSSIA? 

—Fischietto  ( Turin.) 

'infection  '  is  actively  spread  and  developed  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Douma  proceedings  and  by  the  activities  of  the  peasantry,  at  last 
aroused  and  conscious.  As  the  Russian  soldier  is  a  peasant  and 
the  village  atmosphere  is  his  atmosphere,  the  new  influences  are 
much  more  dangerous  than  those  of  last  year.  .  .  .  From  all  parts 
of  the  country  come  reports  of  revolts  and  discontent  among  the 
troops.  This  is  a  terrible  symptom  ;  it  may  mean  that  a  peaceful 
issue  from  the  present  situation  has  become  impossible." 

The  accusations  brought  against  the  Government  are  many. 
The  Douma  charges  it  with  (i)  absolute  disregard  of  all  law  and 
sense  and  humanity  in  dealing  with  political  prisoners  and  sus- 
pects;  (2)  wholesale  executions  and  mock  trials  in  districts  long 
since  pacified ;  (3)  corruption  and  inefficiency  in  every  executive 
department,  including  the  bureau  administering  the  famine  relief 
measures:  (4)  encouragement,  instigation,  and  secret  provocation 
of  pogroms,  anti-Jewish  atrocities,  and  massacres,  as  well  as  at- 
tacks on  the  Liberal  intellectuals;  (5)  blind  resistance  to  agrarian 
and  other  essential  reforms,  without  which  the  country  can  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  monarchical  regime. 

Deputy  Rodicheff,  in  a  speech  in  the  Douma  on  these  charges 
against  the  Government,  used  the  following  words: 

"  The  representatives  of  the  present  regime  can  only  oppress 
and  destroy.  It  means  bankruptcy  for  the  country.  It  means 
disgrace  and  shame.  The  Government  can  not,  will  not,  even  stop 
massacre.     The  local  bureaucrats  know  that  they  will  not  only  es- 


cape punishment,  but  receive  promotions  and  pecuniary  reward 

for  their  crimes 

"We  are  told  that  our  policies  will  subvert  the  Government. 
Yes,  they  will  subvert  it,  and  we  wish  to  subvert  it.  We  wish  to 
subvert  a  Government  which  has  so  few  honest  men  in  its  service 
that  you  can  count  them  on  your  fingers.  We  wish  to  subvert  a 
government  that  has  force  only  to  put  down  uprisings  for  liberty, 
but  pretends  to  be  too  powerless  to  stop  massacres  and  protect 
life.  We  want  to  establish  a  government  based  on  law  and  jus- 
tice, not  on  martial  tyranny." 

The  Douma  and  Liberal  press  point  out  that  the  Ministry  has  for 
weeks  been  printing  in  the  official  organ  the  telegrams  of  the 
"  Black  Hundred  "  conspirators  in  which  the  Douma  is  fiercely  as- 
sailed as  a  treasonable  and  revolutionary  body,  the  Czar  begged 
to  dissolve  it,  and  the  people  urged  to  rise  against  the  Jews  and 
their  allies,  the  Radicals.  Can  a  greater  scandal,  a  greater  outrage 
be  imagined?  asks  the  Riech,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats.  Would  an  honest  government  seek  to  dis- 
credit the  parliament  and  incite  murder  and  civil  war?  When, 
the  Riech  continues,  the  Prime  Minister  is  formally  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  publication  of  these  abominable  telegrams,  he  evades 
the  question  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  Douma  to  interfere  in 
the  matter ! 

But  what  is  to  be  done?  asks  the  Riech.  It  does  not  approve  of 
the  position  of  the  Extreme  Left,  which  openly  advocates  an  ap- 
peal to  force.  The  Douma,  it  says,  must  adhere  as  long  as  pos- 
sible to  legal  and  pacific  means.  It  is  well  to  make  preparations 
for  armed  conflict,  but  not  to  precipitate  it.  Let  the  blame  for 
bloodshed  be  laid  on  the  Government,  but  the  Douma's  right 
course  is  to  define  clearly  the  terms  of  peace  and  prove  to  the 
country  that  it  has,  on  its  part,  exhausted  the  resources  of  legal- 
ity. If  the  Government,  continues  the  Riech,  makes  concessions, 
by  all  means  accept  them.  The  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
Douma  are  increased,  not  diminished,  by  such  tactics.  At  all 
times,  however,  the  Douma  must  insist  on  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental reform — a  responsible  cabinet  and  the  enactment  of  funda- 
mental laws  that  shall  assure  equal  rights,  honest  protection  of 
life  and  liberty,  and  severe  punishment  of  official  conspirators, 
organizers  of  racial  wars  and  of  wholesale  butchery. 

The  more  moderate  Strana  writes  in  the  same  vein.  It  holds 
Trepoff  and  the  secret  police  responsible  for  the  Bialystok  massa- 
cre and  says  that  order  and  peace  are  impossible  as  long  as  "  an- 
archy reigns  in  the  upper  circles  "  and  enemies  of  the  Douma  have 
the  right  to  speak  for  the  Czar.  There  must  be  one  government, 
it  says,  and  that  government  should  be  a  responsible  ministry, 
frankly  acting  with  the  Douma  instead  of  plotting  against  it. — 
Translations  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


Physical  Degeneration  of  Englishmen.— The  class 

of  Englishmen  who  follow  the  plow,  work  the  mills,  and  dig  the 
ditches  and  excavations  of  the  land,  the  class  which  Goldsmith 
called  "its  country's  pride,"  is  said  by  the  London  Daily  News  to 
be  decaying  in  physical  stamina.  It  is  from  this  class  that  the 
legions  of  the  Empire  are  recruited;  and  the  fact  of  this  gradual 
dwindling  of  bone  and  thew  and  sinew  in  the  adult  Englishman  is 
indicated  by  the  enlistment  returns,  which  present  a  social  prob- 
lem of  most  serious  import  to  British  statesmen.  From  these 
returns  we  learn,  according  to  the  journal  cited,  that  while  thou- 
sands are  willing  to  join  the  colors,  not  one  in  three  desiring  to 
enlist  are  passed  by  the  military  doctors  as  suitable  for  the  serv- 
ice. This  unfitness  is  due,  the  writer  thinks,  to  the  social  condi- 
tions under  which  the  classes  live  from  which  British  soldiers  are 
usually  drawn.     He  says: 

"  How  far  this  state  of  things  is  due  to  lack  of  food  and  to  gen- 
eral poverty  of  surroundings  in  childhood  is  a  very  fair  subject  for 
inquiry.  Moreover,  if  a  third  of  those  who  would  enlist  into  the 
army  lack  the  stamina  which  the  army  standard  demands,  how  can 
they  be  deemed  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  civil  work?    We  have, 
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DELEGATE  HERTZENSTF.IN,  OF  MOSCOW, 

Chairman  of  the  Douma  Finance  Committee, 
which  has  embarrassed  the  financial  plans  of 
the  Government. 


FINANCE   MINISTER    KOKOSOFF, 

Who  revealed  to  the  Douma  the  Govern- 
ment's desperate  financial  straits. 

IN   THE   THICK   OF   THE    FIGHT. 


PROFESSOR    PETRAZYCKI, 

Who  advocates  the  seizure  and  distribution 
of  land  to  the  peasants. 


therefore,  a  picture  of  24,000  youths,  whom  the  recruiting  sergeant 
would  gladly  snap  up,  being  thrown  back  in  one  year  with  a  stamp 
of  physical  inefficiency.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  army  rejection  is  but  one  means  by  which  we  may  measure  the 
physical  degeneration  of  our  race.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  else 
that  places  this  degeneration  in  so  startling  a  light.  It  reminds  us 
that  the  one  truly  imperial  question  is  the  social  question." 


WHY    SOCIALISM     IS     NOT     GENERALLY 
POPULAR    IN    FRANCE. 

THE  recent  oratorical  duel  between  Mr.  Clemenceau,  the 
Radical  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Mr.  Jaures,  the  bril- 
liant leader  of  the  Socialists,  as  reported  and  commented  upon  by 
the  French  press,  throws  a  clear  light  upon  French  political  opin- 


ion. The  great  London  ministerial  organ  calls  the  utterance  of 
Mr.  Clemenceau  "an  epoch-making  speech":  "Few,  if  any, 
speeches  more  impressive  can  have  been  heard  in  the  Chamber 
since  the  days  of  Gambetta."  It  was  delivered  with  much  passion 
and  personal  feeling,  for  as  The  Continental  Correspondence  (Ber- 
lin) declares,  while  "in  England  the  two  great  constitutional  par- 
ties regard  one  another  with  mutual  consideration,  in  France  the 
prevailing  feeling  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Chamber 
is  one  of  passionate,  almost  fanatical,  hatred."  A  French  journal 
compares  the  debate  or  duel  to  the  fight  between  a  bull  (Clemen- 
ceau) and  a  lion  (Jaures)  in  which  the  former  rushes  upon  and  rolls 
into  the  dust,  rent  and  bleeding,  the  king  of  beasts.  Stung  by  the 
supercilious  self-confidence  of  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Jaures,  we  are 
told,  closed   the  debate  by  saying :  "  Well,  after  all,  you  are  not 


JOSEPH    HESSEN,  PAUL    M1LUKOFF. 

Editors  of  the  Revolutionary  organ  the  Riech. 


PKTER    STRUVE. 

Editor  of  the  Douma. 


THREE    REVOLUTIONARY   PUBLICISTS. 
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God  Almighty."  He  was  met  by  the  swift  repartee,  "  You  are  not 
even  the  Devil."  The  French  press  intimate  that  this  encounter 
.had  been  expected  for  some  time.  The  Socialists  made  but  a 
sorry  show  at  the  last  elections,  because  the  thrifty  French  people, 
-we  are  told,  do  not  want  Collectivism,  with  its  purse  in  common. 
They  do  want  what  Mr.  Ciemenceau  calls  liberty  and  progressive 
reforms.  The  electors  accordingly  decided  in  favor  of  the 
"  Block,"  i.e.,  the  united  Radical  and  Republican  parties.  An 
echo  of  the  popular  decision  at  the  polls  is  seen  in  die  enthusiastic 
rjception  of  Mr.  Clemenceau's  defense  of  the  Government  policy, 
and  his  speech  was  ordered  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  be 
placarded  throughout  the  country.  In  this 
speech  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Paris  Temps,  he  entirely  routed 
the  Socialistic  and  aggressive  arguments  of 
Jaures,  which  seemed,  as  another  orator  de- 
clared, "like  flashes  of  lightning  in  a  fog." 
Speaking  of  this  encounter  between  the  two 
speakers  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  The 
Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  ob- 
serves : 

"  The  tournament  has  now  begun,  and  with 
i  t  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  between  the  two 
most  powerful  components  of  the  French 
people.  These  components  are  on  the  one 
hand  the  organized  laboring  classes,  and  on 
the  other  the  solid  mass  of  the  middle  class. 
The  former  wishes  to  see  the  ideals  of  Social 
Democracy  realized  in  its  uttermost  conse- 
quences, the  latter  demands  a  stable  and 
strong  government  and  the  maintenance  of 
order." 

The  London  Times  gives  its  reasons  for 
thinking  that  in  the  choice  between  Socialism 
and  Collectivism  both  "  the  organized  labor- 
ing classes  "  and  "  the  solid  mass  of  the  middle 
class  "  are  for  Ciemenceau  and  his  party,  and 
against  Jaures  and  Socialism.     Thus  : 


"No  feature  in  the  French  character  is 
more  salient  than  the  passion  for  thrift  which 
seems  to  animate  the  whole  people,  and  which 
has  given   such   astonishing    proofs   of   its 

power  in  the  thirty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Franco- 
German  war.  This  universal  impulse  to  save,  if  it  means  anything, 
can  be  only  the  outward  sign  of  a  strong  individualism',  as  tenacious 
of  its  property  and  earnings  as  of  the  very  right  to  live.  It  has 
made  possible  those  immense  investments  of  the  French  nation 
which  excite  the  wonder  of  less  thrifty  peoples,  and  on  a  great  scale 
or  small  it  may  be  said  to  permeate  almost  every  class.  It  is  most 
-conspicuous  in  the  traditional  attachment  of  the  French  peasant  to 
his  plot  of  land,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  alien  to  the  new  industrial  popu- 
lation, even  if  among  them  it  has  to  struggle  with  the  presence  of 
competing  influences.  This  national  devotion  to  the  petite  dpargne 
is  so  much  dead  weight  for  Mr.  Jaures  and  his  friends.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  strength  behind  Mr.  Ciemenceau  and  all  other 
statesmen  who  virtually  defend  the  existing  order." 

While  the  reports  of  Mr.  Jaures's  speech  show  that  he  appealed 
to  the  gallery  by  personal  invectives  against  the  Government  and 
against  his  parliamentary  antagonist,  he  also  indulged  in  glowing 
generalizations  of  the  following  kind  : 

"The  policy  of  the  Socialist  party  must  be  not  only  revolution- 
ary, but  also  bent  on  reforms.  We  must  organize  the  working 
class  and  the  peasant  proletariat.  In  view  of  the  socialization  of 
capital,  we  must  show  the  middle  class  and  the  small  proprietors 
that  this  socialization  of  property  will  not  injure  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  benefit  them,  merit  their  confidence,  and  be  the 
means  of  unbroken  reform  and  progress.  The  force  of  our  coun- 
try's present  economic  condition  lays  upon  us  this  vast  task,  which 
we  will  not  shrink  from." 

To  the  specific  charges  made  by  this  speaker  against  the  Minis- 


QUEEN    MARGHERITA. 

"A  blending  of  ancient  reserve  with  modern 
independence, :'  she  says,  "  would  give  us  the 
ideal  woman." 


ter  of  the  Interior  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  had  committed  an 
outrage  by  rilling  Paris  with  troops  on  May  i  and  sending  soldiers 
to  terrorize  the  strikers  in  the  North,  Mr.  Ciemenceau  thus  re- 
plied : 

"  Tell  me  definitely,  is  this  your  real  opinion?  According  to  my 
mind  the  men  who  are  guilty  of  doing  violence  against  the  work- 
ing class  are  those  who  encourage  them  to  believe  that  wherever 
there  is  a  workingman  who  respects  neither  law  nor  right,  he  is 
to  be  considered  a  fair  type  of  the  working  class ;  those  who  teach 
the  people  that  strikers,  whatever  they  do,  are  never  in  the  wrong. 
But  social  education  is  not  proved  by  words,  but  by  deeds,  and 
the  working  classes  can  never  prove  themselves  worthy  of  eman- 
cipation until  their  deeds  are  in  conformity 
with  law  and  right.  Speeches  alone  can 
never  guide  the  world,  or  the  precepts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  long  since  have 
been  realized.  .  .  .  Moreover,  since  you 
have  reproached  me  with  sending  troops  to 
protect  private  property  against  the  rioters, 
tell  me,  Mr.  Jaures,  when  you  come  to  be 
made  Minister  of  the  Interior— such  calam- 
ities may  come  so  very  suddenly! — would  you 
permit  the  strikers  to  pillage  the  houses  ol 
those  who  refused  to  strike?  Of  course  you 
would  send  troops,  and  some  one  else  would 
be  sitting  in  the  place  you  now  occupy  utter- 
ing against  you  the  words  of  abuse  which  you 
have  just  addressed  to  me  !  " 

In  Mr.  Clemenceau's  speech  he  actually 
professed  to  adopt  in  his  program  the  prin- 
cipal reforms  advocated  by  Jaures,  thus  using 
the  tactics  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  more 
than  once  stole  the  lightning  of.  the  Liberals 
by  carrying  during  his  term  of  office  the  very 
reforms  they  had  advocated  but  failed  to  in- 
stitute. The  reforms  held  out  by  Mr.  Jaures 
to  the  Socialist  party  include  the  eight-hour 
day,  the  extension  to  State  employees  of  the 
right  of  forming  trade-unions,  a  progressive 
income  tax,  and  proportional  representation. 
The  Socialist  journals  gnash  their  teeth  with 
rage  at  the  adroit  way  in  which  Mr.  Ciemen- 
ceau cuts  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  theit 
party  by  professing  to  favor  in  an  orderly 
and  constitutional  way  the  changes  which  Jaures  would,  if  he  could, 
accomplish  by  a  revolutionary  coup  dVlat.  Thus  La  Petite  Re~ 
publique  (Paris)  exclaims  in  a  tone  of  ironical  mockery  : 

"After  this,  what  is  the  good  of  discussing  the  matter?  In  con- 
cluding his  speech  Mr.  Ciemenceau  has  taken  pains  to  announce 
that  he  surrenders  the  points  at  issue.  '  You  have  unjustly  attacked 
me,'  he  says  to  the  Socialists;  'I  am  going  to  prove  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  rhetoric  that  you  are  all  wrong.  The  matter  is  quite 
simple.  '=When  this  is  done,  why  should  we  not  stand  shoulder  tc 
shoulder,  Jaures  and  Ciemenceau,  Socialists  and  Collectivists. 
make  common  cause  against  the  reactionary  Royalists,  who  are 
always  waiting  for  their  opportunity  ?  We  must  notgive  them  the 
delight  of  witnessing  our  discussions.  Rather  let  us  labor  to> 
gether  in  the  cause  of  democracy.'  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  his  speech  which  is  worth  taking  notice  of!" — Trans/a 
tions  made fori 'he  Literary  Digest. 


Queen  Margherita's  Idea  of  Woman's  Rights.— 

Altho  feminism  is  a  great  power  in  Italy,  and  intelligent  Italian 
women  are  earnest  and  eloquent  advocates  of  woman's  rights  and 
woman-suffrage,  the  mother  of  Victor  Emmanuel  is  in  favor  of  the 
simply  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Latin  republic,  and  would  re 
gard  Cornelia  as  the  true  model  of  her  race.  This  royal  mothei 
of  modern  Rome  has  been  giving  her  opinion  and  giving  it  in  very 
plain  terms  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Gentlewoman  (London). 
Her  words  are  as  follows  ; 

"  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  any  extravagant  theories  of  what 
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CURVE   AT  SALISBURY,  WHICH    THE    TRAIN    TOOK    AT    A    STEED    VARIOUSLY 
ESTIMATED  AT   FROM   JO   TO  75    MILES  AN    HOUR. 


THE    RESULT. 


WRECK   OF   THE   OCEAN    EXPRESS. 

Considered  in  our  issue  for  July  14,  p.  40. 


is  called  the  emancipation  of  women.  In  whatever  condition  of 
life  a  woman  may  be  placed,  her  first  duty  is  the  negative  one  of 
not  giving  up  the  qualities  that  distinguish  her  sex.  Above  all, 
she  should  guard  against  developing  the  traits  of  men.  A  blend- 
ing of  ancient  reserve  with  modern  independence  would  give  us  the 
ideal  woman." 

She  thinks  that  motherhood  is  woman's  highest  vocation,  and 
patriotism  alone  is  sufficient  motive  for  the  rearing  of  large  fami- 
lies such  as  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  "  race  suicide,"  as 
deprecated  by  President  Roosevelt.     The  Queen  observes : 

"  Women  show  their  intellectuality  by  rearing  healthy  and  great 
children,  just  as  much  as  they  do  by  writing  books  or  painting 
pictures.  The  wife  who  deliberately  refuses  to  bring  children  into 
the  world  must  have  something  wrong  with  her  moral  make-up. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  there  is  a  movement  in  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  large  families,  and  that  the  President  has  put 
himself  upon  record  as  favoring  them.  European  women  have 
begun  to  look  for  light  to  their  sisters  of  the  United  States." 


MENACE  OF    PAN-ISLAMISM. 

'  I  "HAT  the  real  danger  to  European  peace  and  security  is 
*  neither  the  Yellow  Peril  nor  the  aspiration  of  Panger- 
manism,  but  rather  the  union  of  the  Mohammedans  in  a  religious 
uprising  against  Christian  Powers,  is  the  contention  of  The  Cotiti- 
nental  Correspondence  (Berlin).  The  writer  is  defending  the 
Kaiser  when  he  checkmated  the  steps  taken  by  France  in  her  al- 
leged scheme  of  Moroccan  occupation.  The  occupation  of  Mo- 
rocco by  a  single  European  Power,  or  even  the  attempt  by  such  a 
Power  to  exert  "  protection  "  over  the  northwest  sultanate  of 
Africa,  would  be  likely,  we  are  told,  to  rouse  that  spirit  of  Mussul- 
man ferocity  which  is  merely  slumbering  in  the  communities  of 
Islam  from  Burma  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

That  a  Mohammedan  uprising  of  an  extensive  kind  is  not  out- 
side the  range  of  possibility  is  asserted  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  who  recently  declared  in  the  columns  of  that  paper 
that  the  Sultan  did  not  care  who  for  the  time  ruled  in  Egypt,  so 
long  as  he  could  consolidate  his  authority  as  Calif  of  the  Islam 
world,  owned  as  the  successor  of  the  Prophet  by  all  who  acknowl- 
edged the  banner  of  the  Crescent.  Thus  it  was  that  he  backed 
down  in  the  dispute  about  Tabah.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  he 
thought,  for  another  holy  war.  When  that  war  came,  Islam  with 
i'.s  many  millions  would  have  no  greater  difficulty  in  conquering 
the  world  than  it  had  found  in  subduing  North  Africa  and  Spain. 
Pan-Islamism  is  at  the  present  moment  an  imminent  menace  to 
Europe,  according  to  the  most  cautious  and  best  informed  of  Eng- 


lish statesmen.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Ministerof  Foreign 
Affairs,  recently  addressed  the  House  of  Commons,  begging  them 
not  to  arouse  the  hopes  of  the  Mohammedan  powers  by  rash  or  in- 
dignant diatribes  against  the  Liberal  Ministry's  way  of  handling 
Egypt.  They  were  not  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  lest  the  ava- 
lanche should  fall.  The  recent  murder  of  an  English  military 
officer  in  Egypt,  for  which  the  culprits  and  their  accessories  were 
either  hanged  or  flogged,  was  an  evidence  of  the  excitement  and 
fanatical  boldness  of  the  Mohammedan  population,  we  are  told. 
The  Opposition  intended  to  make  capital  out  of  the  execution  and 
punishment  of  such  assassins  by  charging  the  Ministry  with  in- 
competence and  cruelty  in  their  government  of  Egypt.  Sir  Ed- 
ward warned  them  of  the  danger  of  thus  weakening  the  hands  of 
the  Government  by  mere  partizan  tactics.  He  uttered  the  follow- 
ing warning  words : 

"All  this  year  fanatical  feeling  in  Egypt  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease. It  has  not  been  confined  to  Egypt,  but  has  spread  along 
the  north  of  Africa.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  a  little  time  ago 
the  garrison  had  to  be  increased.  The  attack  on  British  officers 
which    happened    recently   is   something   which    would   not  have 
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occurred  a  little  time  ago,  and  would  not  have  occurred  to-day  but 
for  the  fanatical  feeling  which  has  spread  in  Egypt  this  year." 

He  went  on  to  state  that  so  grave  was  the  danger  of  a  Holy  War 
that  the  Government  was  already  contemplating  the  occurrence  of 
events  which  would  render  a  recourse  to  armed  intervention  nec- 
essary.    He  said : 

"  Since  the  attack  took  place,  and  even  before  the  trial  of  those 
condemned,  one  or  two  disagreeable  and  significant  attacks  had 
been  made  on  British  subjects,  at  all  events  on  Europeans,  by 
natives.  We  may  be  on  the  eve  of  further  measures  necessary  to 
protect  Europeans  in  Egypt;  and  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
question  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  in  Egypt,  composed  of  the 
highest  English  and  Egyptian  judges,  is  bound  to  have  the  effect 
of  weakening  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  ...  I 
know  the  House  is  determined  not  to  allow  the  work  done  in 
Egypt  to  be  undone,  but  if  we  say  anything  in  debate  now  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  they  may  find 
themselves  at  any  moment  forced  to  take  measures,  unconstitu- 
tional measures,  which  we  are  bound  to  take  in  an  emergency,  and 
which  no  one  would  regret  more  than  the  present  Government  and 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  tho  they  might  be  compelled  to 
do  so." 


A   BRITISH    VIEW   OF   OUR   WEALTH    PERIL. 

THE  United  States  is  in  grave  danger  of  a  political  and  social 
upheaval,  says  The  Outlook  (London).  She  is  losing  rever- 
ence for  her  gods,  i.e. ,  for  property  and  the  voice  of  the  political 
majority,  that  reverence  which  so  far  has  kept  her  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  the  most  conservative  of 
republics.  That  she  no  longer  "  de- 
voutly worships  "  a  popular  major- 
ity is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
"  Americans  themselves  "  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  what  "  has  long 
been  clear  to  foreigners,"  namely, 


"  that  only  the  forms  of  true  democ- 
racy obtain  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  its  spirit  has  been  dis- 
torted and  its  whole  intent  frus- 
trated by  the  over-elaboration  of 
the  machinery  of  politics  and  by 
the  inevitable  concomitant  of '  boss- 
ism.'  There  is  no  trust  so  huge 
and  so  iniquitous  as  the  Political 
Trust.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  its  activities  are  as  mor- 
ally prejudicial  to  the  American 
commonwealth  as  those  of  the  Beef 
Trust  are  physically  obnoxious. 
The  parallel  might  be  carried  fur- 
ther, for  there  is  that  about  the 
average  American  voter  which  re- 
sembles at  more  than  one  point  the 
cattle  in  the  Chicago  stock-yards." 


THE    NEW    GODDESS    OF     LIBERTY. 

—  Klndderadatsch  (Berlin). 


The  American  citizen  is  beginning  to  forsake  his  former  idols, 
we  read,  without  finding  any  other  altar  excepting  that  of  Social- 
ism, which  is  repugnant  to  his  natural  political  instincts.  He  sees 
himself  played  like  a  pawn  between  capital  and  bossism.  The 
result  is  a  helpless  feeling  of  indignant  protest  which  is  becoming 
almost  universal.  Americans  feel,  we  are  told,  that  "  their  tradi- 
tional parties  have  lost  all  touch  with  the  facts  of  modern  eco- 
nomic life,"  and  serve  only  as  "a  screen"  for  "predatory  in- 
triguers," "  the  bosses  and  their  allies,"  and  "  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry." But  the  worm  has  at  last  turned  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  Beef  Trust,  the  facts  of  child  labor  in  the 
South,  and  the  system  of  rebates.  But  the  corruptions  of  capital 
are  deeper  than  appears  merely  in  the  industrial  world,  and  this 
circumstance  has  given  the  rankest  flavor  to  the  citizen's  cup  of 
bitterness.     To  quote : 


"  The  courts  are  involved,  and  politics,  and  the  every -day  life  and 
business  of  a  vast  body  of  citizens.  Capital  in  America  has  long 
ceased  to  confine  itself  to  mere  industrialism,  and  a  trust  that  con- 
trols a  staple  product  controls  also  legislatures  and  municipalities, 
newspapers  and  the  courts.  It  is  that,  above  all  else,  that  has 
given  to  the  explosion  of  American  feeling  its  far-reaching  bitter- 
ness. No  one  sees  how  an  influence  that  is  entrenched  and  opera- 
tive simultaneously  at  a  dozen  different' points  can  be  shaken  off. 
The  Chicago  slaughter-houses,  for  instance,  may  be  cleaned,  san- 
itation enforced,  and  food-products  properly  inspected.  But  the 
Beef  Trust  will  still  continue  to  debauch  politics  and  corrupt  jus- 
tice and  to  treat  labor  as  it  pleases.  The  Socialists  have  a  rem- 
edy comprehensive  enough  to  cope  even  with  these  manifold 
abuses,  but  they  have  yet  to  convert  the  American  people  to  its 
expediency  ;  and  no  other  party  has  anything  to  suggest  even  as  a 
palliative.  One  can  but  note  that  a  dehumanized  wage-system,  a 
tyrannizing  and  unscrupulous  capitalism,  and  a  blind  popular  un- 
rest are  leading  America  to  the  very  edge  of  a  great  convulsion." 

The  popular  mind  has,  however,  resolved  upon  a  determined 
attempt  to  avert  the  peril  of  wealth.  This  is  to  be  done  in  two 
ways.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  to  be  restricted,  and  what 
has  been  accumulated  must  pay  some  adequate  return  to  the  coun- 
try.    The  writer  thus  describes  and  justifies  this  double  movement : 

"  We  seem  to  detect  two  movements  against  the  American 
money  power.  One  is  aimed  at  capital,  the  other  at  capitalists. 
The  first  movement,  by  an  unsparing  investigation  of  the  trusts, 
by  an  increasing  strictness  of  Federal  supervision  over  their  con- 
duct, and  by  the  resumption  of  the  franchises  and  concessions 
heedlessly  granted  in  past  years,  hopes  to  bring  under  public  con- 
trol whatever  is  excessive  and  against  the  common  weal  in  the 
powers  of  organized  wealth,  and  to  prevent  the  promoter  and  the 
financier  from  profiting  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  It  is 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  this  recognition  that  the  people 
have  rights  superior  to  those  of  any  individual  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  seeking  legislation  that  will  perpetuate  the  Government's  title 
to  the  coal  and  oil  lands  in  the  public  domain." 

The  second,  however,  is  the  most  important  and  revolutionary 
tendency  of  the  new  "upheaval,"  since  it  involves  the  State's  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  personal  property.  This  writer 
goes  on  : 

"  The  second  movement  deals  with  the  multi-millionaire  as  a 
private  citizen,  and  is  designed  to  extract  from  him  a  fair  return 
for  the  wealth  he  has  been  enabled  to  amass.  This  is  an  agitation 
which  will  certainly  spread.  It  will  spread  at  a  speed  that  is  di- 
rectly proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the  conviction  that  most  of 
these  huge  fortunes  have  been  dishonestly  acquired.  Such  a  con- 
viction is  rapidly  taking  hold  of  the  American  masses.  .  .  .  It  will 
not,  we  imagine,  be  very  long  before  the  demand  for  heavy  pro- 
gressive taxation  on  incomes  and  inheritances  becomes  well-nigh 
universal." 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

So  long  as  Anarchist  clubs  flourish  in  England  unmolested  and  under  the 
very  egis  of  liberty,  declares  11  Popolo  (Rome) ,  all  precautions  against  acts  of 
violence  are  useless. 

England  will  have  nothing  of  abnormal  or  extraordinary  police  measures,  says 
the  Journal  (Geneva),  yet  the  long  apprenticeship  of  the  English  to  liberty  does 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  acts  of  violence  any  the  less  odious  in  their  eyes. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  their  most  formidable  strikes  lead  to  no  excesses,  and  there 
are  hardly  any  Anarchists  of  English  birth. 

After  the  battle  near  San-de-pu,  January  27,  1905,  in  which  the  Russians  lost 
14,000  men  out  of  419,000,"  says  the  Kobe  Herald,  "there  occurred  scenes  which 
have  never  been  made  public,  as  everything  has  been  done  to  keep  them  from 
being  known.  Twelve  hundred  wounded  Russians  were  dragged  to  the  railway 
and  then  allowed  to  lie  there  in  the  snow  for  34  hours.  The  cold  was  most  severe; 
in  vain  the  men  implored  help  as  they  wept  aloud,  and  in  vain  they  tried  to  crawl 
into  shelter;  every  man  was  frostbitten  and  died." 

Japanese  journals,  says  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama),  publish,  in 
large  type,  a  statement  that  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Siberia  and  the  con- 
stant disturbances  in  European  Russia,  the  St.  Petersburg  authorities  find  it  im- 
possible to  remove  the  troops  from  Northern  Manchuria  within  the  prescribed 
period  of  18  months.  There  are  still  200,000  men  massed  at  Harbin,  and  the 
probability  is  that  Russia  will  approach  Japan  with  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
time  for  evacuation. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

Song  of  the  Pearl. 

By  Archie  Sullivan. 

I  was  made  for  the  smallest  hands  to  press, 
For  the  softest  kiss  and  the  still  caress, 
For  the  whispered  peace  of  a  night  in  June, 
For  tired  eyes  that  watch  the  moon. 
I  was  made  for  grief  and  for  hearts  that  break 
To  passionate  tears  for  the  loved  one's  sake; 
My  soul  is  a  mist,  my  heart  a  sea, 
And  I  pave  the  floors  of  eternity. 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (July). 


St.  Francis  at    San  Francisco. 

By  Rodman  Gilder. 

I  met  old,  lean  St.  Francis  in  a  dream 
Wading  knee-deep  through  the  ashes  of  his  town. 
The  souls  that  he  was  helping  up  to  heaven 
Were  burnt  or  wrung  out  of  the  writhing  flesh. 
Said  I,  "When  near  a  thousand  are  engulfed 
In   sudden   indiscriminate    destruction, 
And  half  a  million  homeless  are,  I  know, 
This  rotten  world  most  blackly  is  accurst." 

"When  heroes  are  as  countless  as  the  flames; 
When  sympathy,"  said  he,  "has  opened  wide 
A  hundred  million  generous  human  hearts, 
1  know  this  world  is  infinitely  blessed." 

— From  The  Outlook. 


Daphne. 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 

Yes,  I  grant  you,  she  is  pretty,  with  the  pink  of  early 
morn, 

Pretty  as  the  palest  rose-leaf  ever  blushed  above  the 
thorn ; 

And  her  backward  look  is  saucy,  and  the  colt's  toss 
of  her  head — 

Well,  a  boy  likes  chasing  better  if  the  colt  be  thorough- 
bred. 

And  her  mouth — 'twas  made  for  smiling,  winning  you 

against  your  will, 
With  its  Cupid's  bow  and  dainty  teeth,  like  young 

cadets  a-drill. 
And   the   careless    pagan   laughter,    such   as   by   the 

river's  brink 
Charmed    Apollo    in    his    Daphne,    as    'twere    some 

delicious  drink. 

Yes,  I  own  my  heart  does  answer  to  the  blitheness 

of  her  call. 
Still,   here's  something  that  is  wanting  in  our  Daphne, 

after  all. 


See  That  You  Get  It. 

The  country  is  filled  with  white  float- 
ing soaps,  most  of  them  made-  to  look 
like  Ivory  and  all  of  them  claiming  to 
be  "as  good  as  Ivory." 

They  are  not.  Like  all  imitations, 
they  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable 
qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for  Ivory 
Soap,   and  see  that  you  get  it. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap 
9945-ioo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


Can  t  smash  '  em  ! 
Can  t  smell  ' 'em ! 


I  Witt's  Garbage  Cans 


and  pails  are  all  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized  after  made. 
Guaranteed  to  be  water-tight — everyone  tested  before  leaving 
factory.  Close-fitting  lid  remains  so  throughout  lifecf  can — 
keeps  in  all  odor. 

SIZES— Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  15^  x  25  inches;  No.  2, 
18x25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons; 
No.  8,  7  gallons. 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  lid  and  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it,  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 


The  Witt  Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Under  our  plan  it  is  actually 
easier  to  deposit  your  savings  by 
mail  than  to  go  to  the  bank  in  per- 
son.    Our   depositors   are   secured 
by  resources  of  over 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

We  court  the  most  rigid  investiga- 
tion and  will  be  pleased  to  have  you 
:  en  1  for  i  ur  fr  e  booklet  "  D  " — 
write  for  it  to-day. 


/OWENSBORO  SAVINGS 

BANK   &   TRUST  COMPANY. 

551  jas  h.parrish.      OWENSBORO,  KY.    fr 


v/c 


VOU  may  be  so  well  and  strong 
that  the  thought  of  the  necessity 
for  Life  Insurance  hardly  ever  crosses 
your  mind.  But  it  should  occur  to 
you,  upon  reflection,  that  life  insur- 
ance is  not  obtainable  after  a  man's 
health  is  seriously  impaired  and  when 
his  days  are  clearly  numbered.  Now 
when  a  man  can  save  a  little  money 
year  by  year  without  feeling  it,  when 
he  can  lay  up  a  substantial  fund 
against  the  day  of  his  departure, — 
when  this  protection  for  his  family  is 
possible  and  even  very  easy,  what 
would  be  your  estimate  of  him  if 
they  should  be  left  penniless  ? 

Is  your  life  insured?  The  holders 
of  over  six  million-policies  inThe  Pru- 
dential had  reasons  for  insuring  their 
lives  in  this  company.  It  would  be 
decidedly  worth  your  while  to  know 
why  and  how  The  Prudential  can 
satisfy  the  demand  for  economy, 
convenience,  security  and  prompt- 
ness in  veritable  Life  Insurance. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  n  Stock  Company  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  P.  DRYDEN,  Home  Office: 

President.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Without  committing  myself  to  any 
action,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free,  par- 
ticulars and  rates  of  Policies. 

For  $  Age 

Name 

Address • 

Occupation Dept.  K 


I,  who  hold  no  woman  perfect,  sans  a  spice  o.  the 

coquette, 
""'nd    a    curved    eyelash    lovelier  that    it  sometimes 

should  be  wet. 

And  they  say  the  way  is  weary  for  the  man  that 

follows  whim 
Till   the  brilliance  of   the  little  lawless  graces  shall 

grow  dim ; 
And  the  girl's  piquant  surprises  may  be  tedious  in 

the  wife, 
And   the   pin-pricks  of  the  sapling   toughen   to   the 

goads  of  life. 

Then,  my  boy,  beware  of  Daphne.     Learn  a  lesson 

from  the  rat: 
What  is  cunning  in  the  kitten  may  be  cruel  in  the  cat 
.n  the  game  of  life  the  trump  is,  not  the  spade  of 

subtle  art. 
Power's  club,   or  riches'  diamond,  but,  believe  me, 

boy,  Love's  heart. 

— From  the  Metropolian  Magazine  (July). 


Cornish  Wind. 

By  Arthur  Symoi  s. 

There  is  a  wind  in  Cornwall  that  I  know 

From  any  other  wind,  because  it  smells 

Of  the  warm  honey  breath  of  heather-bells 

And  of  the  sea's  salt;  and  these  meet  and  flow 

With  such  sweet  savor  in  such  sharpness  met 

That  the  astonished  sense  of  ecstasy 

Tastes  the  ripe  earth  and  the  unvintaged  sea. 

Wind  out  of  Cornwall,  wind,  if  I  forget: 

Not  in  the  tunneled  streets  where  scarce  men  breathe 

The  air  they  live  by,  but  wherever  seas 

Blossom  in  foam,  wherever  merchant  bees 

Volubly  traffic  upon  any  heath' 

If  I  forget,  shame  me!  or  if  I  find 

A  wind  in  England  like  my  Cornish  wind. 

— From  The  Saturday  Review  (London). 


The  Failures. 

Bv  Sara  H.  Birchall. 

We  burnt  our  youth  out  gaily, 

And,  faith,  we  had  our  fun! 
We  laughed,  and  dreamed,  and  trusted  Luck, 

And  no.v,  at  last,  we're  done. 

The  river  is  our  kinsman, 

Fettered,  and  foul,  and  blue, 
With  his  yearning  lap  at  the  arches 

Where  the  tug-boats  elbow  through. 

One  day  when  the  farce  is  ended, 

He'll  give  us  a  friendly  bed, 
When  the  New  Year's  caught  us  napping 

With  a  gray,  dishonored  head. 

Not  yet  we'll  claim  our  lodging. 

Good  cousin,  your  sheets  are  damp — 
The  bitter  east  wind  snatches 

At  the  flame  of  the  flaring  lamp. 

Not  yet.     We'll  risk  our  fortune. 

If  the  game  goes  up  again, 
We'll  kiss  Marie  at  the  corner, 

And  try  your  rest-house  then. 

— From  the  Reader  (July). 


Desire  Sings.- 

By  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

If  only  I  were  the  Sky, 

What  days  would  be  thine! 

No  more  than  thou  wouldst  of  a  kind, 

Whether  sunshine,  or  shower,  or  wind! 

If  the  Heavens  above  thee  were  I, 

How  the  stars  would  shine! 


THE  WARNER  AUTO-METER  MISTAKE. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  this  publication,  ihe  printers  inad- 
vertently left  out  the  diagonal  in  the  advertisement  of  The 
Warner  Auto-Meter  (which  regulates  speed  and  distance 
on  an  automobile)  making  the  advertisement  read  "Abso- 
lutely accurate  at  all  speeds  from  i  |  lo  6o  miles  per  hour." 
( )f  course,  this  graduation  would  make  the  instrument  of 
Ural  value  to  a  motorist. 
i  matter  oi  fact,  the  above  should  hive  read — "Abso- 
lut. !\  accurate  at  all  speeds  from  ONE-FOURTH  mile 
to  sixty  mi'es  per  hour,"  which  has  been  proven  in  innum- 
erable cises  to  be  the  actual  facts  with  regard  to  this 
inxtiuinent. 


Making  Dust 
on  a  Hill 


Every  motorist  knowo 
that  to  "spurt"  up  a 
long  hill  requires  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  re- 
serve energy ;  that  to 
reach  and  sustain  high 
speed  under  such  condi- 
tions an  engine  must  be 
capable  of  developing 
great  oower.  These  qual- 
ifications have 
made  the 


1 


. 


famous 
not  only  as  a 
hill- climber  but  as  a  car 
always  to  be  depended  upon,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  service. 

And  with  it  all  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  so  low  that  a 
small  allowance  for  fuel  and 
lubrication  practically  covers  the 
season's  outlay. 

Your  nearest  dealer  (his  address 
will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion) is  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  more  about  the 
Cadillac.  See  him.  Also  let  u* 
send  our  Illustrated  Booklet  A  D 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750. 

model  H,  Light  Touring  Car  (  shown  above ),  $950. 

Mode  I  H,  30  h .  p.  Touring  far,  $2,500. 

All  j. rices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.    Lamps  not  included. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.A./t. 


Are  You  Going  to  Build? 

If  you  are  contemplating  building  a  home,  not 
merely  a  house,  you  need  the  services  of  mi  archi- 
tect who  knows  the  difference.  The  designing  of 
homes  is  my  delight  as  well  as  business.  My  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  taste  are  for  sale.  Write, 
me  eoneerning  your  location,  size  of  family  and 
amount   you    can    spend,  and  1  will   iiijikf   mid 

siiiiinii  ii  sketch  tor  your  npproTal,  KHKK. 
H.   CLIFTON  TROUT,  Architect 

Itooms  12-48  1688  Chestnut  Street,  I'liiludelnhla 


CTADK  TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 

\|  Ul*-  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
rt||/everywhere  trees  are  g>  own.  Free 
Wr  Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben. 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-Stark  Iro's,  Louisiana.  Ma 

CREME    SIMON  I    ■•iirlnlmi  Toilet  l'repjiriil  Inn*. 

Should  be  o>e.l  t>\  even  a n  ol  refinement,     One  trial  i< 

.  onceonly,  lo  mnil  )il>er;il  samplea  upon  receipt  •  >!   IOi 
your  druciist'*  name,     GEO    u    W  Ml. At' t  Stone  Street,  Men  >     * 


Readers  of  Thi  I.itkkaky  Digest  are  asked  to  mentl    .  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  a  friend  the  moon  would  be 
To  guard  or  companion  thi 

"Thy  days  thou  shouldst  till  liko  a  rill 
That  has   found   the   I 
Of  seaward    paths,   and   >;ay 

Takes  bedded  in  Sowers  its  way. 
Were  mine  but  the  life  of  a  hill: 
But  were    I    the    West, 
Thou  shouldst  sink  all  beauty  and  light 
Home  to  my  heart  every  night." 

— From  The  Outlook  (London). 


PERSONAL 

Streniiousuess  on  Bread  and  Milk' — When 
the  President  is  not  doine,  something  extraordinary 
by  which  the  press  reporters  may  bring  him  before 
the  public,  some  ambitious  investigator  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  inform  the  nation  about  the  ordinary 
routine  of  his  daily  life.  The  latest  is  an  "authen- 
tic" expose  of  the  character  of  •  the  White-House 
menu.  The  "authenticity"  apparently  appealed 
more  strongly  to  the  investigator  than  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  denials  were  shortly  forthcoming.  The 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  compares  the  original  allegations 
with  the  President's  revision: 

It  is  denied  that  the  President  eats  all  of  these  for 
dinner: 

Split-Pea  Soup.  Celery.  Olives. 

Filet  of  Bass  and  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Broiled    Turkey    with   Celery    Sauce. 
Chocolate  Fritters  a  la  Vanille. 

Long  Island  Duckling. 
Macaroni  au  Gratin. 
Boiled  Sweet  Potatoes.  New  String  Beans. 

Stuffed   Green    Peppers.  Fruit   Salad. 

Tartelettes  au  Blackberries. 
Neapolitan  Ice  Cream. 
Roquefort.  Coffee. 

Want  of  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving 
the  full  text  of  this  state  paper,  but  a  few  extracts  will 


OUTDOOR   LIFE 

Will  Not  Offset  the  111  Effects  of  Coffee 
When  One  Cannot  Digest  It. 


A  farmer  says  : 

"It  was  not  from  liquor  or  tobacco  that 
for  ten  years  or  more  I  suffered  from 
dyspepsia  and  stomach  trouble  ;  they  were 
caused  by  the  use  of  coffee  until  I  got  so 
bad  I  had  to  give  up  coffee  entirely  and 
almost  give  up  eating.  There  were  times 
when  I  could  eat  only  boiled  milk  and 
bread,  and  when  I  went  to  the  field  to  work 
I  had  to  take  some  bread  and  butter  along 
to  give  me  strength. 

"  I  doctored  with  doctors  and  took  almost 
everything  I  could  get  for  my  stcmaeh  in 
the  way  of  medicine,  but  if  I  got  any  better 
it  only  lasted  a  little  while  until  I  was 
almost  a  walking  skeleton. 

"One  day  I  read  an  ad.  for  Postum  and 
told  my  wife  I  would  try  it,  and  as  to  the 
following  facts  I  will  make  affidavit  before 
any  judge  : 

"I  quit  coffee  entirely  and  used  Postum 
in  its  place.  I  have  regained  my  health 
entirely  and  can  eat  anything  that  is  cooked 
to  eat.  I  have  increased  in  weight  until 
now  I  weigh  more  than  I  ever  did ;  I  have 
not  taken  any  medicine  for  my  stomach 
since  I  began  using  Postum.  Why,  I  be- 
lieve Postum  will  almost  digest  an  iron 
wedge. 

"Sly  family  would  stick  to  coffee  at  first 
but  they  saw  the  effects  it  had  on  me  and 
when  they  were  feeling  bad  they  began  to 
use  Postum,  one  at  a  time,  until  now  we  all 
use  Postum."  Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ten  days'  trial  of  Postum  in  place  of 
coffee  proves  the  truth,  an  easy  and  pleas- 
ant way.     "There's  a  reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  a  copv  of  the  famous 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 


HE   income   that   outlives   you — that's  life 
insurance.      It  is  the  salary   that   goes   on. 
But  men  don't  often  think  of  it  that  way. 
They're  more  inclined   to  look  upon  insur- 
ance as  some   "  come-back-to-me  '     invest- 
ment.     They've  been   taught   to   think  so.      Hut  it's  a 
mistake ;  a  wrong  way  to  look  at  it. 

It's  the  selfish  view  to  take  of  insurance.  Doesn't 
give  a  man  nearly  the  satisfaction  he  gets  from  think- 
ing of  his  family's  future. 

Which  way  do  you  look  at  it  ?  As  an  invest- 
ment, or  as  protection?  I'd  like  to  know.  Write 
and  tell  me.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  exactly  right  by  you 
if  I'd  do  exactly  right  by  insurance.  So  let  me  know, 
and  I'll  set  you  right. 

Particularly  do  I  want  to  correspond  with  you  if 
you  are  on  a  salary,  where  you  have  to  make  every 
cent  tell,  where  you  have  to  turn  pennies  over  care- 
fully. You  are  the  man  who  really  needs  insurance 
that  is,  insurance  of  the  protection-for-the- 
kind.  After  all  that's  the  only  kind  that  is 
genuinely  insurance. 

Don't  think  I'll  consider  it  a  bother  if  you  write 
me  personally  about  it.  Talk  right  out  in  meeting, 
say  what  you  think  and  how  you  feel  about  it.  I'll 
reply  just  as  frankly  and  be  just  as  plain. 

It  may  be  a  new  way  to  handle  life  insurance, 
but   I  know   it's   the  right  way. 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 
130  Broadway,  New  York 


most,— 
family 


PRESIDENT 


On    Approval,  Freight    Paid    fee0rtion  $1.00 


without 
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l  crons  with 
tout  library. 

It  lii-  mi)  *>pace« 


,**   Sectional 
Bookcase 

Pronounced  the  Best  by  Its  Thousands  of  Users 

The  Lundstrom  crises  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offerthem  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  purchasin^a  Lund- 
strom Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 


ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  Buccess,  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un* 
divided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.    Every  bock  section  has 


non-bindinc  disappearing  pin**    door  and    is   Inghlv    finished  in  Solid    Oak. 
Tops  and  bases.  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrated  ralalogur  No.    21  (;. 

ALL  GOODS'  SOU)  llIHF.fT  PR0B   KA<  TOIIY  ONI.V 

The  C.J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookrasesand  Filing  Cabinet 
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DOES   FOR  THE   SAVER 


It  \\k  BV  MAIL— Open  a  Savings  Account  with  us  and  everv  dollar  of 
your  deposits  will  earn  the  above  interest.  An  account  may  be  started 
with  nn>  sum  down  to  sl.OU  Mono  can  be  withdrawn  at  anj  time  upon 
proper  notice.  We  also  issue  Certificates  of  Deposit  for  $600.00  or  multiples 
thereof,  bearing  interest  at  the  above  rate.  Full  information  and 
lti.ol.lci    "T"  sent  free  upon  request. 


surplus,  .iikI  iniciii  ul,  el  profits,  Sa.*  IO.S05.05. 


Commonwealth  Trust  Co  -       Pittsburgh,  pa 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  wTiting  to  advertisers. 
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The  New 

KODAK 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  the 
No.  4A  Folding ;  pictures  4#  x 
6'/2  inches,  high  speed  lens  and 
shutter,  Pocket  Kodak  simplic- 
ity,  price  $35.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Kodak  City. 


Kodak  Catalogues  free  at 
the  dealers  or  by  mail. 
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be  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
being  informed  with  regard  to  what  the  President 
does  and  does  not  eat.      For  instance: 

"Instead  of  a  breakfast  consisting  of  oranges,  can- 
taloups, cereals,  eggs,  bacon,  lamb  chops,  hot  cakes 
and  waffles,  President  Roosevelt  insists  that  the 
regular  White-House  breakfast  consists  of  hard-boiled 
eggs,  rolls,  and  coffee." 

And  also: 

"  Instead  of  a  luncheon  made  of  such  delicious 
viands  as  Little  Neck  clams,  stuffed  olives,  celery, 
consomme  of  chicken,  fish  saute,  eggs  a  la  Turque, 
spring  lamb,  new  string  beans,  asparagus,  mashed 
potatoes,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  ice 
cream,  President  Roosevelt  declares  that  when  alone 
he  always  contents  himself  with  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk." 

And  likewise: 

"  Instead  of  a  ten-course  dinner,  including  almost 
everything  in  the  list  of  edibles,  the  President  de- 
clares that  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  three-course  dinner 
is  served,  and  the  other  time  a  two-course  dinner." 

There  are  deep  reasons  of  state  why  the  Executive 
must  be  very  careful  £.t  present  in  regard  to  what 
he  eats  and  in  regard  to  everything  that  is  published 
in  relation  to  what  he  eats.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  he  can  not  get  much  nearer  to  Chicago  than 
Battle  Creek.  People  will  talk,  and  it  is  well  to 
avoid  nearly  everything  Western  until  the  excite- 
ment blows  over. 
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SMOKE  CIGARS  THAT  CAN- 
I0T  INJURE  YOUR  HEALTH 

At  last,  after  years  of  costly  experiments,  a 
genuine  cigar   that   looks,   (see  cuti  tastes,  and  has 
the  fine  aroma  of  any  other,  yet  contains  none 
of  the  poisonous  nicotine  or  injurious  qualities 
found  in  ordinary  cigars. 

Science  has  proven  that  tobacco  is  the  most 
powerful  healing  herb  when  the  nicotine  is 
eliminated. 

By  our  special  process  of  re-sweating  and 
thermo-electric  treatment  we  have  a  cigar  that 
has  the  nicotine  and  all  injurious  properties 
removed  and  is  absolutely  healthful.  En- 
dorsed by  leading  physicians  and  sanitariums 
everywhere. 

Write  us  for  booklet "  HOW  TO  SMOKE." 

Try  them  at  our  expense.  We  will  send 
you  a  box  of  25,  all  charges  prepaid  for  $1.85, 
or  a  box  of  50  for  $3.50.  Smoke  three  or  four 
and,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  the  rest  back 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 

BATTLE   CREEK    HEALTH    CIGAR   CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THAT  LITTLE  BOY  OR  GIRL 


Made  of  Bteel 
and    hickory. 

Won't 

lu«-:ik 
or  wear 
out. 


for  catalogue. 


will  lie  healthier  and  happier. 

He  will  grow  up  with straigbter 

i'L's,    deeper     lungs,    broader 

shoulders,  stronger  back  if 

you  start  him  now  riding 

an  "Irish  Mail." 

Lots  of  fun.    Speed  and 

safety.    The.   Geared    Car. 

The  Car  (hat  Is  built  low 

and  can't  upset. 

mi  i.si  amurii  are.  co, 

02   Irish  Mull  Avenue, 
\ mliTMiii,  Inuiuna 
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PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

ur  3  hook*  for  Iirentom  mtlWd  ud  receipt  of  ■ 


S.&  A.  B.LACEY, Washington, DC.       Estab.  1869 
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Peanut  Politics. — The  Philadelphia  Telegraph 
contains  the  following  editorial  comment  upon  the 
high  finance  of  a  certain  Democratic  nominee  for 
the    Pennsylvania   Legislature: 

From  far-off  Hollidaysburg,  which  is  one  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  bituminous  region,  comes  the  report 
that  Thomas  Lawly,  a  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Legislature,  has  filed  an  affidavit  of  his  campaign 
expenses  in  court,  duly  bearing  his  seal  and  the 
magisterial  jurat.     They  are  thus  cited: 

Trolley  fares $0.20 

Peanuts 10 

Grand  total $0.30 

We  are  bound  to  assume  that  the  oil  of  popularity 
greased  the  ways  for  Lawly '3  ship  of  state,  and  that 
his  agrarian  instinct  for  the  peanut  secured  for  him 
without  money  and  without  price  the  honor  which 
he  will  carry  to  the  polls  and,  we  trust,  safely  bring 
away  with  him.  Pennsylvania  needs  at  Harrisburg 
the  sort  of  a  man  who  lives  close  to  nature  and  carries 
his  lunch  in  a  paper  bag.  She  needs  to-day,  in  all 
her  walks,  more  and  more  of  this  primitive  goodness 
and  simplicity. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

An  Old  Complaint. — "Yes,  doctor, one  of  Willie's 
eyes  seems  ever  so  much  stronger  than  the  other. 
How  do  you  account  for  it?  "  '  'Knothole  in  the  base- 
ball fence,  most  likely,  madam." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


A"  Persuaded  "  Prisoner. — The  resourceful  man 
is  the  one  who  succeeds.  There  is  a  deputy  marshal 
in  Alabama  who  does  not  let  any  such  trifles  as  extra- 
dition laws  stop  him.  A  writer  in  the  Washington 
Post  tells  a  story  of  one  of  his  achievements.     When 
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YOVR  IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 

INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the 
funds  you  expect  to  have  use  for  later, 
they  may  be  invested  with  this  Company, 
withdrawn  when  you  wish.  We  pay  you 
earnings  for  every  day  and  can  handle  such 
temporary  investments  us  profitably  for 
you  as  more  permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  SI, 750,000. 

Established  1.1  ypan. 
Ilanklnir  Dept,  Supervision. 

Let  us  scud  you  further 
and  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, with  endorsement  of 
those  whom  wehave  served, 

Industrial  Snvlngs  end  I*oan  Co. 
9  Times  Itldtr..  Ilroadnej,       New  lor. 


For  chops,  steaks, 

cutlets,  etc.,  add  to 

the  gravy    one    or 

two  tablespoonsful  of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

before  pouring  it  over  the 
meat. 

John   Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.   Y. 


Farm  Mortgages 

Our  experience  in  the  handling  of  western 
Farm  Mortgages  dates  back  since  1883. 

IF  YOU  ARE  AN  INVESTOR 


with  $600  or  $5,000  for  investment,  we  can  fur- 
nish you  with  mortgages  that  will  stand  the 
strictest  investigation— We  handle  only  the 
very  choicest  kind  of  investments— Interest 
rates  are  as  high  as  is  consistent  with  the  class 
and  kind  of  security  we  furnish.  Write  for  a 
descriptive  list  of  our  onhand  loans,  as  also  for 
a  copy  of  our  booklet  "  We're  right  on  the 
ground."  Both  will  interest  you  if  you  are  a 
conservative  investor. 


E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., , 


Box    «'*J" 
rami  Forks,  X.  D. 


INCOME  OF 

/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  $J00  ' 
I  OX  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.         > 


CCpiiprn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUnCU  York  City  improved  rea  I 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

KNICKERBOCKER  jjjJSJ} 


Established  1883' 

38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 
to  tin  Most   Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  band,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 
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Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  If  by  magto 
It  CANNOT  FAIL,  Hodene  supersedes  electrolysis,  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  lie 
merits.  Modenc  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  f  1.00  per  bottle.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Address 
M0DENE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Depf. 620  Cincinnati, 0. 

THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

Dill  I  CTIeJ      an''  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
DULLt  I  IN      Address  Dr.  f/aj\s.  Deft.  J ,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Readers  of  Tiik  Literary  DlOXST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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the  term  of  court  was  about  to  begin  one  time  a  man 
who  was  out  on  bail  was  reported  to  be  enjoying  him- 
self over  in  Georgia. 

Deputy  Jim  went  after  him.  The  next  day  he  tele- 
graphed the  judge: 

"I  have  persuaded  him  to  come." 

A  few  days  later  he  rode  into  town  on  a  mule,  lead- 
ing his  prisoner  tied  up  snugly  with  a  clothesline. 
The  prisoner  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  hard  service. 

"Why,  Jim!"  exclaimed  the  judge.  "You  didn't 
make  him  walk  all  the  way  from  Georgia,  did  you? " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Jim. 

"I  thought  not,"  said  the  judge. 

"No,"  responded  Jim.  "Part  of  the  way  I  drug 
him,  and  when  we  come  to  the  Tallapoosa  River  he 
swum." —  Youth's  Companion. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

July    6. — Paul    Morton    and    Emory    McClintock 
testify  in  regard  to  American  insurance  methods 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
An  invading  force  of  a  thousand  Turkish  troops 
is  driven  from  Persian  territory. 

July  7. — Details  of  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
Red  Cross  delegates  at  Geneva  are  made 
public.  A  number  of  important  changes  are 
made  in  the  Convention  of  1864. 
President  Castro,  in  his  resumption  of  the  Presi- 
dency, releases  all  political  prisoners  except 
those  charged  with  treason. 

July  8. — Emperor  William  visits  King  Haakon 
at  Trondhiem. 

July  9. — President  and  Mme.  Fallieres  give  a 
dinner  at  the  Elysee  Palace  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Longworth. 

July  10 — The  court-martial  at  Cronstadt  acquits 
Admiral  Rojest.vensky ;  four  officers  are  found 
guilty  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy  and  are 
sentenced  to  be  shot. 
Lord  Roberts  asserts  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  England  can  not  depend  on  allies  to  fight 
her  land  battles  and  should  have  a  reserve 
army  of  half  a  million  men. 

An  official  report  on  the  English    jam-factories, 

bakeries,  and     sausage-makers   shows   revolting 

conditions  to  be  prevalent. 
A  service  is  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 

in    memory    of    the    American    and    Canadian 

victims  of  the  Salisbury  wreck. 

July  11. — Mr.  Haldane,  British  Secretary  for  War, 
outlines  a   plan  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  army. 
War  between  Guatemala  and  Salvador  begins. 

July  12. — Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  the  French 
military  officer,  is  completely  vindicated  and 
restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army. 

That   war   on   the   predatory   trusts   will   be   the 


"FEED  UP" 
Is  the  Way  to  Make  Old  Men  Young. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of 
the  power  of  proper  food  is  found  in  the 
following  interesting  story  by  a  Canadian: 

"  I  am  now  71  years  of  age  and  have  been 
ailing  more  or  less  ever  since  I  was  16  years 
old,  part  of  the  time  an  invalid  suffering 
with  stomach  and  bowel  troubles. 

"About  two  years  ago,  having  learned  of 
the  good  Grape-Nuts  food  was  doing  for 
some  friends  of  ours,  I  resolved  to  try  it 
myself  and  I  immediately  found  help — 
more  vigor  and  power  of  endurance. 

"That  summer  the  heat  did  not  affect  me 
as  it  did  before  I  used  Grape-Nuts,  and  after 
about  four  months'  constant  use  I  began  to 
realize  what  it  was  to  be  well  and  found  my 
bowels  adjusting  themselves  so  that  now  I 
am  free  from  the  old  troubles.  I  had  long 
despaired  of  such  results  and  can  safely  say 
I  am  enjoying  better  health  to-day  than  for 
many  years  past,  for  this  wonderful  food 
has  literally  made  a  new  man  of  me." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

There  is  nothing  wonderful  about  it,  only 
sound,  scientific  reason  that  anyone  can 
prove  by  trial. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  a  copv  of  the  famous 
little  book,  "The  Eoad  to  Wellville." 


IS 


LAWN 


YOUR    BEAUTIFUL 
DISFIGURED  BY 
UGLY  LEANING  CLOTHES  POSTS 

that  are  a  constant  eye  sore  ?    Get 

Hill's  Famous   Lawn  Dryer 

It  always  looks  neat  and  tidy.  Holds 
100  to  150  feet  of  line,  quickly  removed 
after  the  wash.  Lasts  a  life  time,  saves 
line  and  clothes.  No  tramping  in  wet 
grass  or  snow,  line  comes  to  you.  More 
than  two  million  people  use  them. 
Also  Balcony  and  Roof  Dryers.  If 
not  found  at  hardware  store,  write  for 
Catalog  6. 

HILL  DRYER  CO.,  346  Park  Ave. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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SONG 


POEMS  WANTED,  also 
Musicml  Compositions.  We  pay 
Koyalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


IPE 
ENT 


Pan-Toc 


A     C.EN1LEJU.VS 
DRESSING  C1UIR 


of  all 


whtcb  presses  and  creases  your  trousers  while  ] 
you   sleep.     Provides  an  improved  hanger  f 
Coat  and  vest,  a  handy   place  for  slippers  or 
This  chair  will  POSITIVELY   p^vec 
bagfy  knees  by  500  lbs.  pressure  in- 
stantly applied.     Your  cl<<thinf  will 
appear  as  FRESH  EVERY  MORS  ISO  ( 
as  il  just  from  the  tailor's.     Saves  tts^ 
cost  in  6   months   and  will    last 
lifetime.     Indispensable  in  a  fentle- 
man's  apartment.    Price  within  reach 
Writ*    to-day    for    illustrated     descriptive     folder    and 


CENTRAL    JUNTEL    CO.,    1916    01It«    St,    8T.     LOUIS,    BO. 


BRIGHTON 

Fiat  Clasp  Garters 


That  sense  of  absolute  security,  complete  comfort  and  perfect  neat- 
ness is  secured  only  by  wearing   Brighton  Flat    Clasp   Garters.     The 
perfectly  flat  clasp  holds  gently,  but  securely.    They  give  the  ankles  that 
smooth,  sleek  appearance. 

The  web  is  one  piece  pure  silk  (not  mercerized  cotton).     No  sharp  pro- 

jectionsto  injure  theclothing.     All  metal  parts  heavily  nickeled.    Ityour 

dealer  hasn't  them,  25  cents  will  secure  a  pair  from  the  makers — postpaid. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Pxontfr  Stupendrrs 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Chicago  Beach  Hotel 

(American  and  European  Plan) 


|Finest  Hotel  on  the  Great  Lakes 

I  Is  an  ideal  resort  for  rest  or  pleasure,  with 
I  the  city  ten  minutes  away.  There  is  the  quiet 
,  of  lake,  beach,  shaded  parks,  and  spacious 
i  apartments  or  the  grayety  of  boating,  bath- 
\ingr.  riding  or  driving,  goif,  tennis,  danc- 
ing, good  music  and  town  amusements. 
There  are  450 rooms,  220  private  baths, 
\  every  modern  convenience.   Table  is 
always  the  best.    1,000  feet  of  broad 
veranda,  overlooking  Lake  Michi 
gan.     Always  cool  in  summer. 


Address  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Booklet, 
giving  full  particulars ,  Manager,  Box  18, Chicago 
Beach  Hotel,  5  lstBlvd,  and  Lake  Shore,  Chicago. 


The 
Avon 
Springs 
Sanitarium 

Overlooking  tlic  magnificent  Genesee  Valley  at  Avon,  5.  Y. 

In  this  beauty  place  of  nature  the  air  is  tonic  Here  is 
the  famous  Avou  Sulphur  water  celebrated  for  its 
cure  of  Rheumatism,  Eczema,  and  Gout.  Here  are  de- 
lightful walks  and  drives  —tennis  -  recreation  of  every  sort. 

JVrite  for  illustrated 

booklet    and    terms. 

DR.  W     K.   QJACKENBUSH 

Physician  in  Charge  AVON,   N.  Y. 


Heart   Palpitation 

is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

FOR  I  0c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25C 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

A.  J.  DM  man,  41    Astor  House,  NT. 


No    More    Hay   Fever 

Pollen    and    Dust    in    the 
nostrils    cause     Hav    Fever. 

15he  CARENCE  NASAL 

— ^  SHIELD  — — ■ 

excludes  all  irritating  sub- 
stances, thereby  preventing 
inflammation.  It  is  a  dainty, 
invisible,  thoroughly  sanitary 
device.  Price  complete,  $5.00. 
Send   for  Booklet.      Address 

NASAL  SHIELD  CO.,  470  Fidelity  Trust  Blag.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Vital  helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufterers 

NERVRS    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  i«  treated 
by  1  In*  lnuii  inn!  anquem  toned  authority, 

"  The  reading  of  tnie  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needleia  raffertngi  of  nervosa  people," — Boaton 
Evening  Ttuntoript. 

i.'nhi,  riiiih,  ItS  pp,    fl.,',0,  poil paid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


Democratic  issue  in  1908  is  asserted  by  William 
J.   Bryan,   in  London. 

Admiral  Chouknin,  commander  of  the  Russian 
Black-Sea  fleet,  dies  from  a  shot  fired  by  an 
assassin  on  the  nth. 


Domestic. 

July  6. — A  report  of,  Illinois  business  men  and 
pathological  experts  on  conditions  in  the  pack- 
ing-houses is  made  public  in  Chicago. 

The  Governor  of  Indiana  issues  a  statement 
about  the  raids  on  gambling- resort*  at  French 
Lick  and  West  Baden  Springs,  said  to  be  owned 
by  Thomas  Taggart,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

July  7.--W.  R.  Hearst  announces  at  San  Fran- 
cisco that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  lor  Presi- 
dential nominations  in  1908. 

William    J.  Bryan,    in    a    letter    to    ex-Senator 

Jones,    of  Arkansas,    expresses    willingness    to 

"become   a  Presidential  candidate  for    the  third 

time. 

July  8. — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  with 
his  assistants,  visits  Chicago  to  confer  with 
inspectors  concerning  the  new  meat  inspection 
law. 
The  Cruiser  Charleston,  with  the  Root  party  on 
board,  arrives  as  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  having 
made  a  record  run  from  New  York. 

July  9. — Secretary  of  War  Taft  delivers  an  address 
on  national  issues  to  the  Republicans  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Greensboro,  urging  the  breaking  up 
of  the  "Solid  South." 

Richard  Olney,  of  Massachusetts,  is  elected 
chairman  of  the  International  Policy-Holders' 
Committee. 

Winston  Churchill  announces  plans  for  freeing 
New  Hampshire  from  railroad  domination. 

July  10. — The  dry  dock  Dewey  arrives  at  Olonga- 
po,  P.  I.i  after  a  voyage  of  193  days. 
The  Midvale  Steel  Company,  of  Phildalelphia, 
is  awarded  the  contract  for  armor  plate  for  the 
new  battle-ships  Michigan  and  South  Carolina. 
A  warrant  is  issued  at  Findlay,  O.,  for  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  charging  him  with  violating  the 
anti-trust  laws  of  the  State. 

July  n. — Ex-Judge^  Alton  B.  Parker  replies  to 
Secretary  Taft's  Greensboro  speech. 

The  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  is  fined  $40,000 
for  rebating,  and  two  former  officials  of  the 
road  are  fined  Sio.ooo  each  by  a  federal  iudge 
in  Chicago. 

Senator  Piatt  and  former  Governor  Odell,  of 
New  York,  meet  at  Mr.  Odea's  home  and  make 
their  political  peace  after  a  bitter  warfare 
extending  over  three  years. 

July  12. — The  Navy  Department  awards  con- 
tracts for  the  two  new  battle-ships,  Michigan 
and  South  Carolina,  to  the  Cramps  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, of  Camden,  N.  J. 

Indictments  are  found  against  two  ice  companies 
and  three  individuals  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
charging  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade. 


Great!" 


THE 

BARKER 

VIBRATOR 


Enables  you  to  enjoy 
massage  at  home— in- 
vigorates the  nerves 
and  entire  system, 
benefits  the  com- 
plexion and  scalp,  and 
banishes  soreness. 
Stimulates  the  circulation 
(by  natural  means — with- 
out drugs).  Your  physi- 
cian recommends  it. 

Invaluable  after  bathing 
or   exercise. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 
Send  for   Free   Book 
containing  interesting   in- 
formation    on    Vibratory 
treatment. 

JAMES  BARKER 

I  U30-640  Cayuga  St.,  Philadelphia 
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BUNIONS 


RELIEVED 
and  CURED 
Knlnrp7ed  Joint*  Reriin  »  il  and 
Tors  Straightened  by 

Achfeldt's   Patent)44  Perfection"  Toe  Spring 

Worn  :it  nieht  without  inconvenience, with  aux- 
iliary appliances  lor  day  use.  Sent  on  approval. 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Use  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Supporter 
for  "  Flat  Foot  "  and  broken-down  instpp.  Tell 
me  your  foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your  mind: 
I  will  ease  your  feet.  Semi  outline  of  foot.  Full 
particulars,  and  advice  FREE,  in  plain  sealed 
envelope. 

ACHFELDT'S  UNIVERSAL  FOOT  POWDER 

A  hoon  for  tired,  tender.  perspirinR.  swollen,  smarting  feet. 
Deodorant  ;   Antiseptic.     Send  for  FREE  sample. 
M.  Achfrldt,  Dept.  D-A.  163  >V.  23d  St.,  No., 


PSYCHIC     TREATMENT     OF     NERV- 
OUS DISORDERS,  by  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois,  Uni- 
versity of  Berne  ;  translated  by  Smith  Elv  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,'and  William  A.  White.  M.D. 
"I  know  of  no  single  book  so  well  adapted  for  the 
physician    who    would    seek    to   know    the   practical 
applications   and   methods  of  psychology  as  that   ot 
Du  Bois."— Prof.  E.  Bleuten,  of  Zurich,  in  the  Munchntr 
Medizinische.  Wochenschrift. 

8vo.  cloth,  471  pages.  $3.00  net ;  by  mail  $3.15.    FUNK 
&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 

Write  fora  trial  box— we  Rend  it  without  «"<»st.  If  you  suffer  from  head- 
ache  or  neuralgia,  Megrimine  is  a  necessity  — the  most  reliable  remedy  on 
the  market.  Cures  any  headache  in  thirty  minutes.  After  one  trial  you 
will  never  he  without  it.  Twenty  years  of  success  plaoes  Megrimine  at  the 
head  of  all  remedies  for  painful  nervous  troubles.  For  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  address 

The  DR.   WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  305  Main  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


ANOTHER    NOVELIST    TO    BELL    THE    CORPO- 
RATION   CAT. 

ALTHO  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  "  Coniston  "  can  scarcely 
hope  to  rival  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  "Jungle  "  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  forces  of  reform,  it  has  at  least  dragged  its  author  into  the 
political  arena  as  an  opponent  of  corporation  control  in  State  gov- 
ernment. "Coniston"  is  a  novel  embodying  a  skilful  attack  on 
railroad  rule  in  an  unnamed  New  England  State  which  closely 
resembles  New  Hampshire.  The  latter  State,  it  is  alleged,  is  in 
the  grasp  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  its  Legislature  is 
dominated  by  a  powerful  lobby  rep- 
resenting that  corporation.  After 
reading  his  book  the  Lincoln  Repub- 
licans, a  reform  party  which  is  ma- 
king itself  felt  in  a  number  of  States 
by  its  revolt  against  political  boss- 
ism  and  machine  rule,  selected  Mr. 
Churchill  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Governorship  of  the  Granite  State. 
In  a  communication  announcing  this 
fact  they  say  :  "  Your  latest  novel, 
depicting  the  lobby  and  the  boss  and 
their  machinations,  and  appealing 
to  the  people  to  throw  off  their  yoke, 
is  as  timely  as  was  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,'  which  was  directed  against  a 
form  of  slavery  less  insidious,  per- 
haps, but  no  more  real  or  vicious." 
In  his  letter  accepting  the  offered  in- 
dorsement of  the  Lincoln  party  Mr. 
Churchill  suggests  that  "  the  broad 
issue  and  general  platform  should 
be  the  non-interference  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad  or  of  any  other 
corporation  in  the  politics  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  State."  His  candi- 
dacy is  described  in  a  Concord  des- 
patch as  "  the  most  important  politi- 
cal movement  in  this  State  in  recent 
years."  A  representative  of  the  New 
York  Herald  reports  Mr.  Churchill 

as  admitting  that  "  the  chances  are  rather  against  me,  perhaps." 
In  the  course  of  the  same  interview  the  novelist-candidate  thus  de- 
scribes the  conditions  which  call  for  reform  : 

"  Conditions  may  not  be  so  bad  in  New  Hampshire  in  some  re- 
spects as  in  some  other  States— indeed,  I  know  they  are  not— but 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  more  completely  sub- 
servient to  railroad  dominance  than  New  Hampshire. 

"Every  nomination  of  a  public  servant,  from  Governor,  United 
States  Senators,  Representatives  in  Congress.  Councilors,  and 
Speakers,  down  to  Aldermen  and  Representatives  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, is  approved   by  men   claiming   to  represent   the  Boston  & 


WINSTON   CHURCHILL 


Who  wishes  to  do  for  New  Hampshire  what  Roosevelt  lias  done  for 
the  United  States— in  the  matter  of  railways. 


.Maine  Railroad  before  it  is  made.  This  is  true  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  in  the  days  when  the  Democratic  party  was  able  to 
make  a  fight  for  supremacy  in  the  State  it  was  true.  I  am  told,  of 
the  Democrats  also.  Of  late  years  the  Republican  majority  at 
the  polls  and  in  the  Legislature  has  been  so  large  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  rather  been  neglected  by  the  corporations. 

"  L:nder  this  system,  it  can  be  seen,  actual  bribery  with  money 
is  not  necessary.  In  recent  years,  at  least,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
sorted to.  But  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  same  re- 
sult—the bondage  of  the  individual  and  of  the  State  — is  brought 
about.  A  flood  of  free  passes  is  one.  Promises  of  further  politi- 
cal preferment  form  another.  A  majority  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
State  are  retained  for  the  railroads,  their  services  in  many  cases 
largely  political.     In  brief,  the  machinery  of  politics  in  the  State 

is  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad,  and 
has  been  for  a  long  time." 

A  portion  of  the  press  smiles  good- 
naturedly  over  the  chances  of  this 
latest  champion  of  political  reform. 
"Mr.  Churchill's  struggle  with  the 
machine  should  be  curious  enough  to 
enliven  the  dog-days."  remarks  the 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.) ;  and  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  (Rep.)  exclaims : 

"David  and  Goliath  over  again. 
We  expect  to  see  ex-Senator  Chan- 
dler give  the  plucky,  pebble-slinging 
youngster  a  public  pat  on  the  head, 
if  only  for  old  sake's  sake  and  to  ag- 
gravate Dr.  Gallinger.  We  are  not 
expecting  to  see  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  of 
Iowa,  butt  in  upon  this  occasion  as 
he  did  the  last  time  Mr.  Clement  was 
up  for  the  Governorship  in  Yermont. 
This  New  Hampshire  revolt  may  be 
snuffed  out;  there's  also  the  chance 
that  it  may  grow  into  something  big 
and  notable.  Look  at  the  Lincoln 
Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  I  " 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  re- 
calls the  rustic's  remark  to  John 
Langdon  in  1810,  when  that  gentle- 
man expressed  distrust  of  his  ability,. 
"O  Governor,  don't  be  afraid.  It 
does  not  take  much  of  a  man  to  gov- 
ern New  Hampshire."  The  Tribune 
does  not  make  it  altogether  clear  whether  or  not  it  quotes  this  for 
Mr.  Churchill's  encouragement.  Other  New  York  and  Chicago 
papers,  however,  treat  the  matter  more  serioulsy.  "  Mr.  Churchill 
has  defined  not  only  a  real  issue,  but  the  most  important  issue  in 
American  politics,"  says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.  .  which 
adds  : 

"  His  platform  applies  to  nearly  every  State  and  to  the  National 
Government  as  well.  .  .  .  This  is  the  issue  in  Iowa,  where  the 
railroads  are  opposing  the  renomination  of  Governor  Cummins. 
It  has  been  the  real  issue  in  Wisconsin  during  La  Follette's  long 
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fight,  as  .t  was  in  Michif  i  n  under  Pingree  It  was  the  issue  in 
New  York  last  fail  wh:ch  overthrew  Boss  Murphy,  and  it  was  the 
issue  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Pennsylvania  the 
other  day  when  Guffey  was  defeated 

"Whenever  tins  issue  can   be  clearly  drawn  there  is  never  any 
it  as  to  the  result      The  difficulty  is  in  making  the  issue  clear 
and  the  chief  work  which  satellite  politicians  perform  for  corpora- 
tion employers  is  in  drawing  herrings  across  the  trail  .... 
If  Mr    Churchill  can  make  the  people  ot   New  Hampshire  un- 
tand  that  the  real  question  is  whether   they  are  to  have  true 
•  rnment  or  government  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
little  doubt  which  they  will  select." 

Says  the  New  York  American  <  Uem 

"No  doubt  the  professional  politicians  of  his  State,  which  is  a 
small  one.  and  therefore  easily  controlled  by  the  professionals,  will 
jeer  alike  at  his  candidacy  and  his  utterance.  But  he  has,  with 
the  unfailing  instinct  of  a  man  who  cares  more  for  the  right  than 
for  any  political  organization,  put  his  finger  on  the  crying  evil  in 
Ann  iic in  government  today. 

••What  he  complains  of  in  New  Hampshire  is  equally  true  in 
Vermont.  In  the  other  States  of  New  England,  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  is  dominant  not  only  in  trans 
portation,  but  in  political  power  In  Pennsylvania  the  battle  for 
the  right  centers  on  the  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  its  allied  corporations.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
Belmont's  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  the  political  factor. 
In  Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  the  Southern  Railroad,  con- 
trolled by  Pierpont  Morgan,  is  the  force  to  which  machine  politi- 
cians defer.  Florida  is  divided  between  the  Plant  System  and  the 
East  Coast  Railway,  owned  by  Flagler,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. As  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  California,  under  the  hard 
hand  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  that  is  a  matter  of  common  no- 
toriety." 

The  Chicago  Daily  New%\  Ind.)also  admits  that  the  issue  which 
Mr   Churchill  defines  is  practically  the  foremost  issue  in  a  consid 
erable  number  of  other  States  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
I'nion  :  but  it  also  emphasizes  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reform. 
We  read  : 

"  The  difficulty,  here  as  always,  lies  in  making  the  issue  clear, 
in  arousing  the  voters  to  the  true  character  of  the  political  manip- 
ulation by  which  they  are  misgoverned.  Lobbyists  and  politicians 
are  past  masters  in  the  art  ot  beclouding  a  situation  so  that  other 
ir  the  influences  of  partizan  sentiment  shall  be  the  decisive 
factors." 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  |  Hem.  |  pretends  to  detect  behind  the  whole 
movement  the  cloven  hoof  ot  the  literary  advertiser.     Tl. 

"The  unrivaled  Sinclair  may  scorn  this  candidacy  for  a  rock- 
bound  governorship,  but  we  feel  sure  that  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  once  wrote,  '1  am  a  hardened  and  tolerably  expert  advertiser 
myself.' would  recognize  Mr.  Churchill's  claims  to  consideration 
in  his  class 

"  At  this  rate  the  novelists  of  1920  will  have  to  get  up  early  if 
they  expect  to  achieve  literary  success.  The  actors,  who  used  to 
be  regarded  as  the  only  artist>  privileged  to  advertise  their  wares 
in  the; r  daily  lives,  are  left  far  behind.  Even  Bernhardt  quailed 
before  drawing  an  ambassador  into  the  train  of  her  press  agents. 
The  novelists  do  not  stop  at  the  portals  of  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  a  State  or  of  the  country  " 


INTERVENTION    IN    CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

THE  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  can  not  agree  with  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  the  President  would  have  done  better  to  keep 
"  hands  off  "  the  Central-American  war.  On  the  contrary,  we  were 
more  than  ever  bound  to  intervene,  thinks  The  Plain  Dealer,  be- 
cause "  to  strive  for  peace  between  two  distant  nations  fighting  in 
a  quarrel  which  co  cerm-d  us  only  incidentally  :f  at  all.  and  a  year 
later  to  sit  supinely  by  while  our  next-door  neighbors  are  cutting 
one  another's  throats  in  our  own  backyard,  this  is  not  the  brave 
and  honest  way.  the  American  way.  or  the  Roosevelt  way  '  Es- 
pecially is  this  true,  since,  as  the  New  York  Evening  M ail  puts  it, 
"evade  it  as  we  may,  we  can  not.  in  a  pinch,  escape  the  fact  that 
the  small  American  republics  are  under  our  supervision."  In  the 
opinion  of  The  Mail,  " every  incident  of  this  kind  clinches  the 
supervision  a  little  tighter."  The  Brookh  n  Standard  I  'nion  urges 
a  sort  of  "  big-stick  "  policy  in  these  word-  . 

"The  attitude  of  this  country  toward  the  naughty  little  repub- 
lics of  the  South  has  always  been  that  of  a  grown-up  man  who 
watches  a  group  of  boys  fighting,  and  does  not  interfere,  believing 
that  such  exercise  is  good  for  their  health  In  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  not  been  quite  true  to  avuncular  duty  toward  his  little  nephew -. 
They  should  be  made  to  live  together  peaceably,  and  their  quar- 
rels should  be  adjusted  from  Washington,  before  any  of  the  group 
has  time  to  say,  '  You  dassen't."  Half  the  energy  which  Central 
America  expends  in  war.  or  the  preparations  for  war.  and  in  politi- 
cal revolutions,  would  make  these  territories  the  garden  si  ots  of 
the  New  World  " 

Take   it   all    in    all.   the    majority  of  the  press  approve  of  the 
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PRESIDENT    ESCAI.6N,   OK   SALVADOR. 


PRESIDENT   CABRERA,   OK  GUATEMALA. 


PRESIDENT    BUNILLA,   OF    HONDURAS. 


THREE   WOULD-BE    NAPOLEONS. 


President's  intervention  which  brought  about  the  meeting  of  the 
peace  envoys  of  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  upon  the  rock- 
ing deck  of  the  cruiser  Marblehead.  Many  papers  saw  in  the  inev- 
itable seasickness  a  potent  stimulant  to  speedy  peace.  Many  called 
the  trouble,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times,  "a  tem- 
pest in  a  teapot."  One  reason  for  that  is  the  unusual  obscurity  of 
the  causes  of  the  war.  The  Hartford  Courant  finds  solace  in  the 
fact  that  "  no  living  man  outside  of  those  concerned  "  knows  what 
caused  it— nevertheless  The  Courant  bravely  attempts  to  explain 
it  in  this  way  : 

"  For  the  purpose  of  definition  one  may  say  that  it  is  a  war  of 
bosses.  The  boss  of  Guatemala  professes  that  the  neighboring 
boss  of  Salvador  got  over  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries, 
or  wished  to  get  over  and  assassinate  him,  and  so  on.  The  boss 
of  Salvador  must  be  both  a  spunky  and  a  plucky  fellow,  for  Sal- 
vador has  only  900.000  inhabitants  to  the  1,800,000  of  Guatemala. 
However,  one  story  is  as  good  as  another  in  such  a  case.  Hon- 
duras appears  to  have  gone  into  the  war— to  the  very  slight  extent 
that  she  went  into  it— mainly  because  fighting  was  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood  and  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  missed. 
When  Central-American  armies  go  out  for  war  they  go  without 
a  commissariat,  and  of  course  living  on  the  land  furnishes  many 
chances  of  finding  other  things  than  a  living.  Honduras  has  only 
77;. 000  inhabitants,  mostly  of  aboriginal  blood.  One  story  is  that 
Nicaragua  also  ought  to  have  got  into  the  muss — that  Nicaragua, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras  had  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive coalition  against  possible  territorial  aggressions  by  Guate- 
mala." 

According  to  press  despatches,  the  losses  in  one  battle  alone 
were  aboutS.000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Providence  Journal 
has  had  experience  with  figures  of  Central-American  casualties, 
but  some  damage  must  have  been  done.  So  The  Journal  reflects 
thus : 

"  At  any  rate,  the  slaughter  in  this  battle  raises  the  struggle  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  something  more  than  a  typical 
Latin-American  skirmish,  and  it  is  pleasing  in  proportion  to  this 
fact  to  learn  that  our  proposal  of  mediation  has  resulted  in  an 
agreement  for  an  armistice.  It  looks  as  if  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration would  have  another  peaceable  triumph  to  its  credit,  a  tri- 
umph not  equal  to  that  achieved  at  Portsmouth,  but  deserving 
universal  applause." 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meeting  on  the  Marblehead  proved 
successful,  and  tlio  no  reports  of  seasickness  have  come,  a  peace 
and  amicable  relations  have  been  established. 


BELITTLING   THE    BRYAN    BOOM. 

THE  Republican  and  Gold  Democratic  papers  that  have  been 
watching  the  growth  of  the  Bryan  boom  with  various  emo- 
tions, ranging  from  concern  to  amusement,  are  now  treating  it 
with  satire  and  waiting  to  see  it  it  will  last.  Some  declare  that  it 
has  reached  high-water  mark,  and  is  even  now  receding.  They 
have  examined  his  utterances  abroad,  found  that  the  so-called 
"dead  issues"  are  still  alive  to  Mr.  Bryan,  and  regard  this  discov- 
ery alone  as  sufficient  to  burst  the  bubble  of  his  popularity.  Even 
the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  which  only  a  short  while  ago  printed 
a  long  and  enthusiastic  editorial  about  the  "conservative"  candi- 
date, can  only  say  in  pathetic  strain  : 

"The  public,  began  to  hope  that  the  old,  empty  formulas  had 
been  forgotten,  the  sterile  doctrines  abandoned,  and  that  the  dead 
issues  would  be  permitted  to  lie  undisturbed  in  the  becoming 
drapery  of  their  cerements.  Evidently  some  suspicion  has  entered 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Bryan  that  his  'later  manner  '  may  put  too  great 
a  strain  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  early  friends;  or.  it  may  be  that 
some  trusted  counselor  had  admonished  him  against  putting  on 
conservative  fashions  at  a  time  when  radicalism  is  rampant  and 
the  overthrowing  of  what  has  been  is  all  the  rage." 

To  how  much  more  advantage,  reflects  The  Times.  Mr.  Bryan 
might  have  taken  some  definite  stand  on  the  tariff  instead  of 
"crowing  over  dead  and  forgotten  things."  The  New  York  Trib- 
une is  one  of  those  Republican  papers  that  express  amusement  at 
the  change  of  heart  in  the  Democratic  party  since  Mr.  Bryan  be- 
gan to  say  tilings.     Says  Tlie  Tribune  : 

"  It  must  be  rather  cold  cheer  to  ex-apostles  of  "safety  and  san- 
itv  '  to  learn  that  he  considers  himself  even  more  radical  to-day 
than  he  was  in  1S96.  He  is  still  unconvinced  that  he  was  wrong  in 
[896  and  1900  in  demanding  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver  and  in  seeking  to  force  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
double  standard  in  defiance  of  the  monetary  usage  and  practise  of 
the  rest  of  the  commercial  world.  He  would  meet  the  problem  of 
1896.  if  it  should  arise  again,  by  insisting  on  the  same  remedy. 
Moreover,  he  would  reaffirm  every  other  plank  in  the  Chicago 
platform — a  platform  once  vigorously  denounced  by  the  'conserva- 
tives'as  the  essence  of  folly  and  aaarchy.  We  shall  await  with 
interest  the  comments  of  Democrats  whose  opinion  of  Mr  Bryan 
has  been  "so  marvelously  changed  '  during  his  absence  abroad  on 
the  Democratic  leader's  latest  elucidation  of  Democratic  princi- 
s." 

"They  were  beginning  to  think."  The  Tribune  further  observes 
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in  high  good  humor,  "  that  the  Nebrasba  ex-radical  had  become 
safely  Parkerized  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  make  the  next 
campaign  on  a  platform  of  truly  Jeffersonian  elasticity  and 
vagueness."  But  Mr.  Bryan  "didn't  relish  sitting  on  a  stool  and 
training  for  honors  as  an  oracle.  His  radical  blood  still  runs  hot, 
and  he  does  not  want  to  be  supported  on  false  pretenses."  Thus 
The  Tribune;  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  has  a  the- 
ory that  "  every  new  talk  by  William  J.  Bryan  furnishes  a  new  and 
excellent  reason  for  his  fellow-countrymen  to  keep  him  in  private 
life."  The  Globe-Democrat  refers  to  Mr.  Bryan's  belief  in  silver 
and  adds : 

"  He  is  apparently  as  incapable  as  an  Igorrote  of  distinguishing 
between  real  and  bogus  money— between  the  coin  which  the  world 
recognizes  as  the  measure  of  ex- 
change and  that  which  is  used  in  the 
interior  of  China,  for  at  that  coun- 
try's ports  and  at  its  capital  the 
money  of  the  world  is  employed.  It 
is  well  for  his  countrymen  that  Mr. 
Bryan  is  making  these  confessions 
in  advance  of  his  nomination.  If,  in 
the  face  of  his  openly  avowed  Bour- 
bonism,  the  Democratic  party  nomi- 
nates Mr.  Bryan  in  1908,  it  will  de- 
serve the  overwhelming  disaster 
which  will  be  sure  to  be  dealt  to  it  at 
the  polls  by  the  aroused  and  indig- 
nant American  people." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  has  its  own 
Democratic  candidate  of  the  dark- 
horse  variety  for  1908,  "  Mr.  Bryan 
should  have  remained  discreetly  out 
of  the  country  until  the  spring  of 
1908,  and  his  name  should  have  been 
kept  in  the  background  until  the 
claims  of  his  competitors  had  grown 
stale  and  mildewed,  when  there 
would  have  been  a  possibility  that 
his  candidacy  could  be  forced  upon 
his  party  with  a  rush  and  a  hurrah, 
as  Grant's  came  within  an  ace  of 
being  in  1880."  The  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  in  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Bryan,"  says 

that  "almost  as  suddenly  as  the  uplift  came  the  decline,"  and  then 
adds : 

"But  the  very  things  which  make  people  conscious  that  he  is 
not  as  strong  as  he  was  a  month  ago  show  that  the  elements  of  his 
weakness  remain.  He  could  not  continue  silent.  He  could  not 
help  repeating  his  silver  heresy.  He  could  not  refrain  from  de- 
claring that  he  is  more  radical  than  he  was  in  1896.  These  things 
not  only  involve  a  direct  loss,  but  they  change  the  moral  impres- 


sion. They  dissipate  any  idea  that  he  has  advanced  with  the 
years,  and  leave  the  feeling  that  he  is  the  same  man  that  he  was 
when  the  country  so  overwhelmingly  rejected  him.  He  loomed 
large  for  a  little  time,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  has  already  lost  much 
of  his  sudden  prestige." 


W.   J.    GHENT, 

Who  charges  the  teaching  and  preaching  classes  with  being  the 
mouthpieces  of  capital. 


THE   I.ION    AND  THE   Ml  I 

— Mav  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


ARE  THE   PROFESSIONAL  CLASSES  THE 
RETAINERS  OF  THE  CAPITALISTS? 

r  I  ""HE  constant  cry  of  the  Socialists  for  sharp  class  distinction 
A  and  class  consciousness  is  particularly  well  illustrated  in  a 
long  article  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent  His  article  is  a  passionate  phi- 
lippic hurled  at  all  the  teaching  and  preaching  classes  who  are  not 
ticketed  and  docketed  Socialists,  and  who  are,  therefore,  by  Social- 
istic reasoning,  against  Socialism. 
"  You  publicists,  professors,  teach- 
ers, ministers,  editors,  lawyers,  and 
judges — you  who  defend  the  existing 
rdgime  and  oppose  the  struggles  of 
the  working  class  for  a  better  life  ; 
you  whose  business  it  is  to  find  a 
practical,  a  juridical,  an  ethical,  and 
even  a  spiritual  sanction  for  things 
as  they  exist,  and  who  prate  and 
drone  the  cheap  moralities  which  are 
the  reflex  of  the  interest  of  the  class 
that  employs  you— there  is  a  word 
to  say  to  you  which  needs  to  be 
spoken."  Thus  Mr.  Ghent,  writing 
in  The  Independent,  addresses  all 
the  professional  classes  enumerated  ; 
and  the  word  he  has  to  say  to  them 
is  that  the  laboring  classes,  for  whom 
he  assumes  to  speak,  think  but  ill  of 
the  professional  people. 

Mr.  Ghent  does  not  deny  the  intel- 
lectual leaders  of  the  country  a  cer- 
tain honesty,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
honesty  that  Mr.  Ghent  approves  of. 
He  says  :  "  You  serve,  as  your  intel- 
lectual forebears  have  ever  served, 
as  expounders  of  the  special  moral- 
ities which  the  ruling  class  has  ever 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  ruled. 
But  you  are  dishonest  in  that  you  do 
not  acknowledge  the  class  character  of  your  teachings,  and  that 
you  seek  to  give  a  social  and  general  sanction  of  what  is  purely 
an  expression  of  the  needs  of  your  employers."  With  unrelent- 
ing ferocity,  and  with  a  sneer,  Mr.  Ghent  charges  that  the  "open 
shop  "  would  never  be  defended  but  for  the  fact  that  capital  is  at 
warfare  with  the  unions.  The  violence  against  the  "scab  "  laborer 
occupies  the  attention  of  writers  and  preachers;  but  that  other 
violence,  made  up  of  accidents  throughout  the  industrial  plant  of 
the  nation,  which  every  year  kills  some  60.000  and  injures  1,600,- 
000  persons,  according  to  Mr.  Ghent,  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Indeed  child  labor,  the  writer  charges,  which  is  a  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  North,  is  being  aired  only  because  economic 
reasons  demand  it ;  editorial  writers  in  the  South,  he  says,  are  still 
defending  it,  because  capital,  which  employs  them,  demands  it. 
"  And  so,"  he  remarks,  "  by  tongue  and  pen,  you  coax  and  per- 
suade the  toilers  to  keep  at  their  plodding  tasks,  to  bear  with 
patience' hunger  and  cold,  illness  and  wounds,  and  the  thousand 
privations  which  are  their  inescapable  lot.  Your  employers  must 
reap  their  rent,  interest,  and  profits.  And  how  can  they  reap  un- 
less the  masses  sow  ?  " 

Most  of  the  virtues  preached  by  moralists  and  divines  are,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ghent,  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream.  How  otten 
do  we  not  hear  that  efficiency,  thrift,  hard  work,  are  the  salvation 
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SENATOR    PLATT'S 

The  Senator  is  the  most 


HERBERT    PARSONS, 

Quigg's  opponent. 

of  the  workman  ?     But,  in 

believing  that,  we  are  all 

hopelessly    wrong.      Mr. 

Ghent   argues  that    were 

•we  all  the  efficient  equals 

of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 

Rockefeller,  the  rough  work  of  the  world  would  still  have  to  be 

done,  and  the  doers   would    then    be    those   entitled  to  be  doing 

something  better.     Out  of    1,200,000   railway  men,  he   finds  that 

only    1,200  are   general  officers.      So   what   avails    "efficiency"? 

Thrift  and  hard  work  are  mere  fantasies  of  the  mind. 

Thrive  how  the  workman  will,  Mr.  Ghent  finds  that  in  Lon- 
don one  person  in  every  four  of  the  population  dies  on  some 
form  of  public  charity  ;  and  in  New  York,  one  in  every  ten  is 
buried  in  the  Potter's  field;  and  yet  these  pathetically  miserable 
people,  the  toilers,  are  the  support  and  mainstay  of  the  profes- 
sional classes.  The  professional  classes,  in  Mr.  Ghent's  opinion, 
are  in  reality  the  pensioners  of  the  working  class.  And  yet,  in- 
stead of  rendering  them  service,  the  professional  folk  are  forever 
engaged  in  serving  the  ruling  class,  and  in  crying  out  upon  Social- 
ism, which  might  be  of  some  good  to  the  workers. 

The  Independent  editorially  takes  issue  with  Mr.  Ghent  and 
gives  as  good  as  it  gets.  "We  believe,"  cries  The  Independent, 
"  that  we  know  the  proletariat  as  well  as  you  do.  It  is  they  for 
whom  we  work.  They  are  the  patrons  of  our  newspapers  and  our 
churches,  and  their  children  are  scholars.  They  are  our  support- 
ers ;  they  are  not  yours.  The  labor  unions  we  believe  in  as  well 
as  you."     T'.ie  reply  goes  on  briskly  : 

"  but  you  address  us  as 'retainers,'  paid  and  supported  by  the 
social  organization  which  we  are  compelled  to  defend.  What  are 
you?  You  are  no  practising  artizan.  You  do  not  make  your 
living  as  a  housesmith  or  a  printer.  You  may  have  been  such  as 
a  youth  ;  and  so  were  we.  You,  too,  are  a  retainer;  you  make 
your  living  as  a  representative  and  defender  of  Socialists,  and, 
•incidentally,  of  labor  unions.  To  be  sure,  we  grant  you  are  hon- 
est and  earnest;  but  so  are  we.  We  are  not  as  passionate  as  you 
in  our  beliefs,  for  we  give  our  chief  energy  to  making  a  living  in 
other  ways  than  as  the  paid  advocates  of  the  social  system  in 
which  we  live,  but  would  it  not  be  decent  for  you  to  allow  that  we 
may  be  as  honest  in  our  approval  of  the  rights  of  individual  prop- 
erty as  you  are  in  your  doctrine  of  collectivism  ?" 

The  kernel  of  Mr.  Ghent's  attack,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  professional  classes  have  not  as 
yet  accepted  the  principle  of  the  common  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  and  for  that,  it  is  argued,  the  times  are  not  yet 
ripe.     The  editorial  concludes  with  these  words  : 

"We  can  not,  Mr.  Ghent,  answer  railing  for  railing;  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  courteous  or  just.  We  do  not  say  that  you  are 
'dishonest,'  that  you  prate  and  drone  cheap  moralities,  to  quote 
only  from  the  first  half  column  of  your  long  article;  for  we  believe 
you  are  honest,  and  you  don't  drone,  if  you  do  prate." 

"  W  e  admire  your  earnestness,  the  literary  art  with  which  you 


LEMUEL   ELY    QUIGG, 

Who  united  Piatt  and  Odell. 

adorn  your  philippic  and 
the  poetry  with  which  you 
beribbon  your  rapier. 
Neither  our  space  nor  our 
choice  allows  us  to  follow 
your  example.  We  simp- 
ly wish  to  indicate  that 
you  have  no  monopoly  of  honestly,  and  that  the  class  for  whom 
you  assnme  to  speak  repudiates  your  right.  But  we  agree  with 
you  that  we  want  more  socialism,  while  we  cannot  agree  that  pri- 
vate wealth  is  theft." 


BIRTHDAY    PARTY. 

aged  man  in  the  picture. 


REPUBLICAN    POLITICS  IN   NEW  YORK   STATE. 

PENATOR   THOMAS    COLLIER    RLATT,  of  New  York, 


3 


is  now  styled  by  many  papers  "  the  Last  of  the  Bosses."  and 


the  Washington  Star  rolls  the  phrase  under  its  tongue,  as  it  were, 
and  descants  on  its  literary  flavor.  "The  Last  of  the  Barons." 
"the  Last  of  the  Cavaliers,"  are  similar  smooth  phrases  that  by 
analogy  occur  to  the  ruminating  Star.  Papers  in  New  York 
State,  however,  are  inclined  to  anything  but  reflection  on  the  ro- 
mantic attributes  of  Senator  Piatt.  Ever  since  Lemuel  Ely  Quigg 
brought  together  Piatt  and  Odell,  to  whom  Piatt  had  vowed  he 
would  never  speak  again,  alarums  and  tumult  have  been  sounding 
through  the  press  of  New  York.  The  Rochester  Post- Express 
(Ind.  Rep.),  in  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  "  Republican  situation  " 
in  New  York,  expresses  regret  that  Governor  Higgins  did  not  ut- 
terly annihilate  Odell  politically  and  thus  forestall  the  present 
coalition  of  Odell  with  Piatt  brought  about  by  Quigg.  The  way 
to  do  this,  thinks  that  paper,  would  have  been  "  by  demanding  a 
meeting  of  the  state  committee  and  the  election  of  a  chairman  who 
would  command  the  confidence  of  the  party,  in  place  of  the  ttior- 
oughly  distrusted  Odell."  Now,  the  Platt-Odell  combination  is 
further  strengthened  by  ex-Governor  Black,  who  is  reported  to  be 
seeking  a  senatorship.  On  the  other  side  is  such  a  leader  as  Her- 
bert Parsons,  known  to  have  the  friendship  of  President  Roose- 
velt, altho  the  President  as  yet  has  taken  no  hand  in  the  matter. 
In  the  judgment  of  The  Post-Express  the  situation  is  like  this: 

"  The  hope  of  the  party  now  lies  in  the  defeat  of  Governor  Hig- 
gins for  a  renomination,  and  the  selection  of  a  candidate  by  the 
new  combination  who,  in  spite  of  his  backers,  will  command  the 
support  of  the  people.  Many  times  a  party  boss,  afraid  of  the 
wrath  of  the  public,  which  he  knows  he  deserves,  has  averted  de- 
feat by  nominating  a  candidate  not  in  sympathy  with  him  or  his 
methods.  If  Piatt  had  thought  he  could  carry  the  State  with  a 
tool  in  1894,  he  would  not  have  nominated  such  an  upright  and 
honorable  man  as  Levi  Parsons  Morton,  whom  he  couldn't  con- 
trol. If  he  had  thought  the  people  would  submit  to  another  ad- 
ministration by  Frank  S.  Black,  Piatt  would  not  have  nominated 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  1898.  The  situation  now  is  not  unlike  that 
of  those  years.  The  resentment  of  the  peopie  is  so  strong,  and 
they  are  so  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves, 
that  a  candidate  known  to  be  closely  identified  with  the  political 
bosses  might  not  be  elected.  For  the  sake  of  the  future,  there- 
fore, wisdom    requires  the  new  combination   to  nominate,  not  a 
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jelly-fish  like  Higgins  or  a  subservient  tool  like  Quigg,  but  a  man 
whose  record  is  so  clean,  whose  reputation  is  so  good,  whose 
courage  and  independence  are  so  well  known,  and  whose  character 
is  so  high  that  he  would  be  a  platform  in  himself,  and  would  in- 
stantly command  the  confidence  of  the  people,  who  would  turn  to 
him  instinctively  as  one  who  would  strive  mightily  in  their  behalf 
and  rejoice  in  serving  them,  and  them  alone." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  thinks,  however,  that 
"  Odell  and  Piatt  in  unison  ought  to  be  enough  to  sink  any  ticket ; 
but,  then,  the  Republican  bosses  are  hoping  that  Hearst  will 
frighten  enough  decent  people  into  their  arms  to  save  the  day." 
The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  in  Delphic  strain,  gives  out  this 
prophecy : 

"  The  Sun  craves  permission  to  present  its  humble  service  to  the 
supreme  powers  at  Oyster  Bay,  to  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Depevv,  to 
the  new  and  austere  hierarchy  of  Odell  and  associates,  to  one 
Frank  Wayland  Higgins,  the  putative  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  to  all  the  sober-minded  and  self-respecting  Repub- 
licans to  whose  confidence  it  can  appeal,  and  with  all  deference 
and  respect  submits: 

"The  next  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  a  Demo- 
crat. 

"  The  next  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Whereat  the  New  York  World,  which  is  Democratic,  replies 
with  spirit,  but  with  equal  mystery  :  "  No  Democrat  will  be  elected 
Governor  of  New  York  this  year.  The  next  President  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  a  Democrat."  The  Evening  Post's 
political  reporter  has  a  theory  that  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Odell-Platt 
combination  "to  start  a  boom  for  the  nomination  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes."  The  Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.),  owned  by  William  C. 
Warren,  an  intimate  friend  of  Odell,  has  already  come  out  as 
follows: 

"  The  Commercial  thinks  it  the  plain  duty  of  Republican  news- 
papers and  leaders  to  express  their  honest  opinions  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  placing  Governor  Higgins  at  the  head  of  their  ticket 
next  fall,  before  the  delegates  to  the  conventions  are  elected.  For 
one,  it  believes  that  the  party  requires  stronger  leadership  in  the 
coming  campaign  than  Mr.  Higgins,  well-meaning  man  as  he  gen- 
erally is,  can  possibly  furnish.  There  is  little  in  Mr.  Higgins's 
character,  temperament,  or  record  that  appeals  to  the  popular 
imagination  or  is  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  much  less  en- 
thusiasm, in  the  electorate.     He  is  a  man  of  mediocre  abilities  and 


commonplace  mental  equipment— an  essentially  parochial  states- 
man, without  initiative,  rot  sure  of  himself  on  any  question,  even 
when  he  is  dead  right  and  has  his  party  and  public  opinion  behind 
him." 

As  the  type  of  candidate  it  has  in  mind,  The  Commercial  names 
Elihu  Root  and  Charles  E.  Hughes.  In  the  mean  while  Mr. 
Hughes  is  in  Europe  and  the  machine  moves  on.  For  if  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  nominates  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr.  Hughes,  many  believe, 
alone  could  beat  him. 


DISSOLUTION   OF  THE   DOUMA. 

WHETHER  the  dissolution  of  the  Douma  by  the  Czar  will 
be  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  autocracy  by  the 
people,  is  the  question  our  newspapers  are  now  asking.  Accord- 
ing to  one  view,  the  Czar,  by  this  act,  has  virtually  dared  the  peo- 
ple to  come  on  ;  according  to  another  view,  the  sovereign  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  and  if  the  latter  make 
his  act  the  excuse  for  insurrection,  they  will  be  responsible  for  the 
blood  of  the  victims.  The  view  of  Nicholas  himself,  as  expressed 
in  his  ukase,  is  that  the  Douma  turned  itself  into  a  revolutionary 
committee  and  thus  indirectly  incited  the  recent  uprisings,  so  it 
had  to  be  dissolved  to  save  the  peace  of  the  empire.  He  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  convoke  another  parliament  on  March  5, 
1907.     He  complains  thus  of  the  Douma  : 

"  A  cruel  disappointment  has  befallen  our  expectations.  The 
representatives  of  the  nation,  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  the 
work  of  productive  legislation,  strayed  into  a  sphere  beyond  their 
competence  and  have  been  making  comments  on  the  imperfections 
of  the  Fundamental  Laws,  which  can  only  be  modified  by  our  im- 
perial will.  In  short,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have  under- 
taken really  illegal  acts,  such  as  an  appeal  to  the  nation  by  parlia- 
ment. 

"  The  peasants,  disturbed  by  such  anomalies,  seeing  no  hope  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  lot,  resorted  in  a  number  of  districts  to 
open  pillage,  destruction  of  other  people's  property,  and  disobe- 
dience of  law." 

General  von  Schwanebach,  Controller  of  the  Empire,  makes  a 
similar  statement  to  a  press  correspondent  in  what  is  regarded  as 
the  official  explanation  of  the  situation.     He  says: 

"  You  can  tell  the  American  people  that  this  step  was  forced 
upon  the  Government  as  the  only  way  of  extricating  the  country 
from  the  horrible  reign  of  blood  and  terrorism  which  prevails.    The 


nil    STRUGGLE   FOR  CONTROL, 

—Rogers  in  the  New  Vork  ffet 


WANTED!      AMU    HAND  AT    I  hi    will  I  i  . 

— Thorndike  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
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dissolution  of  the  present  parliament  does   not  mean  a   return  to 
irresponsible  absolutism.     The  past  is  dead  forever. 

"  From  his  Majesty's  own  lips  I  can  assure  you  that  he  still  be- 
lieves in  the  principle  of  popular  representation  and  firmly  intends 
to  adhere  to  it ;  but  he  became  convinced  that  the  present  parlia- 
ment was  elected  under  abnormal  condition,  and  did  not  represent 
the  true  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  nation. 

"  Ever  since  the  assembling  of  parliament  the  intransigeant 
temper  displayed  convinced  us  (meaning  the  Ministry)  that  the 
principal  object  of  those  in  control  was  to  make 
it  the  center  of  revolutionary  agitation  instead 
of  settling  down  to  constructive  work,  and  that 
therefore  sooner  or  later  its  dispersal  would  be 
necessary.  But  we  wished  to  wait  until  its 
incapacity  and  true  role  burned  themselves  into 
the  minds  of  the  people.  As  we  anticipated, 
parliament  proceeded  to  write  its  own  death 
sentence  by  demonstrating  that  it  neither  was  nor 
desired  to  be  a  legislative  body,  but  simply  a 
revolutionary  tribunal. 

In  spite  of  these  explanations,  the  New  York 
Times  thinks  the  Czar  has  chosen  "  the  very 
worst"  course  open  to  him.     It  observes: 

"The  Czar  has  tried  the  experiment  of  pop- 
ular representation  on  a  scale  and  in  a  form  his 
advisers  led  him  to  expect  would  be  manage- 
able, and  it  has  proved  completely  unmanage- 
able. He  goes  back  to  arbitrary  military  rule, 
declares  the  capital  substantially  in  a  state  of 
siege,  calls  in  his  most  trusted  regiments,  starts 
the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  discontent,  suspends 
the  press,  and  in  effect  recalls  every  promise  he 
has  made,  blasts  every  hope  he  has  aroused,  and 
opens  between  him  and  his  people  the  old  impassable  gulf 
in  the  mean  time  his  people  have   learned  much." 

"They  learned  last  summer  that  his  armies  and  fleets  had  been 
hopelessly  and  in  some  cases  disgracefully  beaten  by  a  nation 
they  had  been  taught  to  despise.  They  have  learned  that  the  rich 
nations  of  the  world  doubt  the  stability  of  his  rule,  tighten  their 
purse-strings,  and  will  lend  to  him  only  on  usurious  terms.  They 
have  seen  regiments,  then  garrisons,  and  crews  of  ships  mutiny 
against  his  authority,  and  the  most  docile  and  unquestioning  army 
of  the  world  manifest  with  relative  impunity  an  insubordination 
that  three  years  since  would  have  been  followed  by  the  swift  death 
of  all  offenders.  They  have  seen  the  Czar,  in  his  despair,  turn, 
or  profess  to  turn,  to  them,  asking  advice  and  aid  and  the  support 


THE    NEW    RUSSIAN    PREMIER, 

Stolypine,  described  as  "just  and  in- 
corruptible.'' He  regarded  the  recent 
doings  of  the  Douma  as  those  of  an  an- 
archistic club. 


But 


of  his 'children.'  And  now  they  see  their  representatives  driven 
from  their  chamber,  and  the  old  harsh  rule  reestablished.  And 
this  at  a  moment  when  their  hopes  had  been  raised  to  the  highest. 
famine  and  bloodshed  prevail  in  whole  provinces,  and  to  the  cry 
of  his  suffering  and  disturbed  people  the  Autocrat  responds  only 
with  defiance  and  repression.  The  best  of  the  courses  open  to 
him  would  have  been  desperately  difficult;  he  has  chosen  the  very 
worst." 

The  Czar  is  justified,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  however,  by  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  jvhich  warns  the  Douma 
against  provoking  resistance.     To  quote  : 

"  Had  the  Czar  dissolved  the  Douma  and  re- 
fused another  election,  revoking  the  constitution 
or  Fundamental  Law  already  granted,  reaction 
and  revolution,  autocracy  and  insurrection, 
would  have  been  face  to  face.  But  this  the  Czar 
has  not  done.  In  dissolving  the  Douma  he  has 
done  nothing  but  exercise  his  constitutional 
power.  Under  the  Fundamental  Law,  like  every 
other  constitutional  sovereign,  the  Czar  has  the 
right  to  dissolve  a  representative  assembly  and 
bring  on  the  election  of  another.  The  Czar  has 
ordered  such  an  election  and  the  assembly  of 
another  Douma  within  six  months.  This  is  a 
strictly  constitutional  appeal  to  the  people. 

"If  the  Constitutional  Democrats  refuse  this 
appeal  and  seek  to  reassemble  the  Douma,  it 
will  be  they,  and  not  the  Czar, who  begin  revolu- 
tion. They  will  put  into  the  hands  of  reaction 
the  one  efficient  weapon  its  leaders  need,  an 
illegal  act,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
If  the  Douma  accepts  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
the  temporizing  Czar  has  but  postponed  the  in- 
evitable. Half  a  year  hence  he  will  again  be  face  to  face  with 
another  Douma,  fresh  from  the  people,  more  implacable,  more 
powerful,  and  possessing  all  the  momentum  which  gathering  revo- 
lution always  gains. 

"Arising,  a  false  step  by  the  dissolved  Douma  refusing  the 
appeal  to  the  people,  worst  of  all  a  general  peasant  outbreak,  may 
plunge  Russia  into  blood  and  fire,  such  as  the  world  has  not  seen 
or  will  not  look  upon  its  like  until  the  dead  dumb  millions  of  China 
stir  from  below." 

Meanwhile  the  despatches  portend  trouble. 


Has  anybody  noticed  Henry  G.   Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  vaulting  lightly 
into  the  Bryan  band-wagon? — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


CHORUS—    WONDER    \V   1  At   IT! 

—  Lovey  in  the  Salt  Lake  Herald. 


THAT   AUTUMN    ITINERARY. 

If  one  could  only  reach  the  Presidency  tins  way. 

—Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


PUZZLE:    FIND    THE    CANDIDATE. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE  SPIRITUAL   DETACHMENT  OF   LIONEL 

JOHNSON. 

TO  live  in  the  world  of  letters  and  be  not  of  it  was  true  of 
Lionel  Johnson  as  of  few  other  literary  men  of  modern 
times,  we  are  shown  by  Katherine  Bregy  in  a  sympathetic  study 
in  The  Catholic  World  (New  York).  He  was  one  of  the  writers 
identified  in  a  degree  with  the  Irish  literary  revival;  and  tho  his 
day  was  brief,  his  achievement  both  in  poetry  and  criticism  "stood 
for  something  definite  and  something  high."  As  a  poet,  says 
Miss  Bregy,  he  "clothed  conceptions  of  delicate  and  poignant 
loveliness  in  the  white  robe  of  almost  classic  severity,"  and  as  a 
critic  he  showed  himself  "  a  master  of  sure  judgment  and  catholic 
sympathies."  The  dominating  quality,  we  are  told,  was  his  aloof- 
ness which  "  to  the  very  end  was  majestic  as  well  as  melancholy." 
Born  in  1867  and  dying  in  1902,  Lionel  Johnson  produced  but  two 
or  three  volumes  of  verse,  and,  aside  from  the  criticism  contributed 
to  the  London  Academy  and  The  Daily  Chronicle,  one  admirable 
work  on  "  The  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy."  His  family  were  of  Prot- 
estant faith  and  military  predilection,  says  the  writer,  but  "per- 
haps it  was  the  old  Gaelic  and  Cymric  strain  in  his  blood  which 
kept  the  boy  so  free  from  these  environing  influences,  and  planted 
in  his  heart  an  early  love  of  nature  and  of  the  past,  a  certain  mys- 
tic kinship  with  the  beautiful  and  the  unknown."  Shortly  after 
attaining  his  majority  he  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
"This  step  implied  no  sudden  change  of  faith,"  says  Miss  Bregy, 
"  for  he  seems  to  have  been  Catholic  almost  from  the  first  by  some 
intuitive  yearning.  His  instinct  was  all  for  legitimacy  and  orderly 
development,  on  the  one  side— on  the  other,  all  for  the  mystical 
and  unworldly,  for  the  human  fired  with  the  touch  of  the  divine." 
He  was  unwavering,  says  the  writer,  in  his  devotion  to  what  Faber 
has  called  "  the  mystical  apostolate  of  the  inward  life,"  but,  "  with 
characteristic  self-criticism,  he  deemed  himself  better  suited  to  a 
literary  than  to  a  priestly  career."  His  detachment  from  the 
warring  voices  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  is  indicated  in  the 
following  sympathetic  analysis: 

"  Lionel  Johnson  was  one  of  a  little  band  who,  through  all  the 
turmoil  of  late  nineteenth-century  thought  — through  the  storms  of 
rationalism  and  materialism  and  realism— kept  their  faces  stead- 
fastly toward  the  east.  Truth  and  beauty  shone  as  twin  stars  be- 
fore his  quiet  gaze  ;  and  his  supreme  achievement  was  to  create 
works  of  art  which  'suffice  the  eye  and  save  the  soul  beside.'  His 
message,  all  along,  was  one  of  reconciliation.  He  contrived  to 
be  at  once  the  apostle  of  culture  and  of  devotion,  of  art  and  of 
nature,  of  modernity  and  of  the  ancient.  His  love  for  Catholicity 
and  for  Ireland  nowise  lessened  his  joy  in  England;  nor  did  his 
exultation  in  the  forest  wilds  dull  his  ears  to  the  call  of  London's 
thoroughfares.  One  marvels,  seeing  the  gracious  harmony  of  his 
pages,  where  the  imagined  hostility  could  have  lain.  Now,  of 
course,  one  cause  of  this  comprehensive  view  was  the  aloofness  of 
our  poet's  attitude.  His  sensitiveness  of  temperament  was  very 
exquisite  ;  his  sympathy  with  human  experience  very  keen  ;  but 
he  stood  a  little  apart  from  life.  His  was  the  attitude  of  philoso- 
pher and  contemplative  ;  never  that  of  the  mere  academician. 
Perhaps  his  own  interior  struggle  served  to  obviate  a  natural  ten- 
dency toward  exclusivcness,  and  to  unite  the  poet  with  his  great 
laboring  and  suffering  brotherhood.  It  is  never  easy  for  a  temper- 
ament like  Johnson's  to  overcome  its  intolerance  for  many  aspects 
of  human  nature;  it  is  never  easy  to  recognize  that  the  spirit  is 
willing  and  the  flesh  weak,  without  despising  the  flesh.  But  if 
there  is  one  kind  of  development  perceptible  in  our  poet's  work. 
it  is  ;i  growing  tendency  toward  the  human  and  concrete.  It  is  a 
long,  long  cry  from  the  'proud  and  lonely  scorn'  of  temptation 
that  i;ocs  singing  through  Ids  youthful  'Ideal,'  to  the  humbled  yet 
resolute  wrestling  of  his 'Dark  Angel.'  For  the  rest,  we  shall 
have  to  admit  that  Lionel  Johnson's  song  was  lor  the  few  rather 
than  the  many — that  the  nun-like  delicacy  and  austerity  of  his 
muse  made  any  popular  recognition  quite  improbable." 

In  the  following  lines.  Miss  J'-iegy  says,  "we  listen  to  the  voice 


of  .  .   .  the  poet  of  austere  ideals  and  pathetic  world-weariness, 
the  poet  of  faith  through  an  age  incredulous  "  : 

"My  broken  music  wanders  in  the  night, 
Faints,  and  finds  no  delight  ; 
White  Angels  !  take  of  it  one  piteous  tone, 
And  mix  it  with  your  own  ! 
Then,  as  He  feels  your  chanting  flow  less  clear, 
He  will  but  say  :    I  hear 
The  sorrow  of  My  child  on  earth." 

Best  known  of  his  verse  are  the  lines  to  Walter  Pater,  from 
which  the  following  are  taken— 

"  Gracious  God  rest  him,  he  who  toiled  so  well 
Secrets  of  grace  to  tell 
Graciously.    .    .    . 

"  Half  of  a  passionately  pensive  soul 
He  showed  us,  not  the  whole  : 
Who  loved  him  best,  they  best,  they  only,  knew 
The  deeps  they  might  not  view, 
That  which  was  private  between  God  and  him  ; 
To  others,  justly  dim.'' 

The  same  aloofness  from  the  present  which  marked  Johnson's 
choice  of  poetical  themes  appears  in  his  application  of  critical  judg- 
ments. In  this  he  was  like  Matthew  Arnold,  for  whom  the  achieve 
ments  of  the  present  stood  only  as  they  were  able  to  bear  compari- 
son with  the  enduring  monuments  of  the  past.  How  this  temper  of 
mind  showed  itself  in  Lionel  Johnson  we  are  told  by  the  present 
writer : 

"  It  was  characteristic  of  Lionel  Johnson  that  his  appeal  should 
have  been  ever  to  the  past.  'That  inestimable  debt  of  reverence, 
of  fidelity,  of  understanding  '  which  modern  scholarship  owes  an- 
tiquity— less  a  debt,  after  all,  than  'a  grace  sought  and  received ' 
— was  never  far  from  his  consciousness.  Classicist  he  always  was, 
from  those  days  at  old  Winchester;  'purist  and  precisian'  in  his 
style,  with  slight  interest  in  spelling  reform  or  other  utilitarian  de- 
vices. Inevitably,  then,  past  greatness,  the  best  that  had  been 
known  and  thought,  became  for  him,  as  for  Arnold,  the  touchstone 
by  which  to  try  all  present  achievement.  'About  contemporary 
voices  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  not  undelightful,  but 
forbidding  the  perfection  of  faith.'  Johnson  wrote  in  one  of  his 
sage  little  articles  in  The  Academy:  'We  prophesy  and  wait.' 
Yet,  altho  the  personal  equation  inclined  thus  to  the  serene 
classics,'  the  critic's  attitude  toward  a  living  genius  was  one  of 
wistful  appreciation.  His  every  sense  was  keen  in  the  search  for 
beauty,  and  he  welcomed  it  in  whatever  guise  :  Lucretius  and 
Fielding,  Pope  and  Wordsworth,  Renan  and  Hawthorne — all  of 
these  shared  his  sympathies  and  comprehension.  Critics  of  Lionel 
Johnson's  type  are  a  gladness  to  the  earth." 


THE   DIFFERENTIA   OF  MR.    HOWELLS. 

DR.  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  contem- 
porary fiction,  sets  Mr.  Howells  in  relation  to  the  two  other  prom- 
inent names  in  American  fiction  by  declaring  that  "  while  Mr. 
James  may  be  called  the  historian  of  fine  consciences,  and  Mrs. 
Wharton  the  historian  of  morbid  consciences,  Mr.  Howells  may 
be  called  the  historian  of  uninteresting  personages  and  banal 
events."  Carrying  further  his  analysis  of  the  peculiar  traits  of 
Mr.  Howells  (in  The  Arena,  July),  the  writer  says  : 

"He  believes  that  we  should  write  only  of  contemporary  life: 
if  we  do  not  understand  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can 
we  understand  our  brother  whom  we  have  not  seen?  The  only 
novels  worth  considering  as  historical,  he  contends,  are  not  those 
written  in  one  epoch  to  give  a  view  of  the  life  or  the  events  of 
some  earlier  epoch,  but  those  which  deal  with  the  life  of  the  time 
at  which  they  were  written,  and  which  have  grown  historical 
through  the  lapse  of  years.  Let  us  have  tragedy  in  fiction  as  part 
of  life,  Mr.  Howells  further  says;  but  the  study  of  human  charac- 
ter is  best  pursued  in  the  normal  daily  round,  with  its  endless 
variety  of  revelation  of  traits  and  formative  influences,  its  gentle 
humor,  and  gentler  pathos,  its  ills  for  which  it  ever  has  its  uses 
and  its  cures.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Howells  has  traversed  a  wide 
arc  in  the  circle  of  human  experience  in  his  lifetime  :  but.  in  con- 
formity with  his  theory,  he  has  deliberately  chosen  to  delineate 
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those  features  of  our  daily  existence  which,  if  not  positively  banal, 
are  at  least,  as  James  would  say,  of  a  mediocrity.  The  micro- 
scopic detail,  the  unmathematieal  insist  nee  that  the  part  is 
greater  than  the  whole,  the  untiring  attention  to  minutiae  in  Mr. 
Howells's  novels,  distract  our  attention  from  the  main  march  of 
events  to  side  issues.  Our  admiration  is  excited  less  for  the  real- 
ity of  his  creatures  than  for  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  I  lowells  — some 
one  once  called  Mr.  Howells  an  exquisitely  tactful  showman.  A 
true  New-England  sense  of  his  mission  in  life  came  to  him  when, 
having  moved  from  Boston  to  New  York,  he  began  to  realize  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  pitiless  metropolis,  with  all  its  cruelty, 
its  injustice,  its  inhumanity.  He  developed  a  weak  form  of  cos- 
mic socialism,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  a  sort  of  hopelessly  pes- 
simistic tone,  when  he  came  to  realize  the  futility  of  his  dreams 
of  an  earthly  paradise  and  to  recognize  that  he  was,  as  William 
Morris  said  of  himself, 'the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.'  It  is 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Howells's  latest  work  is  less 
tinged  with  humanitarian  purpose,  and  more  final  and  authorita- 
tive as  literary  art.  He  has  not  produced  the  great  American 
novel  because  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  least  dramatic,  least  vital 
phases  of  American  life.  He  has  told  us  of  our  manners  and  of 
our  minds,  of  our  humors  and  of  our  principles,  of  our  follies  and 
of  our  absurdities.  Of  one  thing  he  has  failed  to  tell  us — of  our- 
selves." 


poor  or  dubious  Gainsboroughs,  Ronm-ys,  and  Sir  Joshuas  were 
sold  last  year  as  usual,  but  in  this  class  of  auction-purchases  our 
buyers  take  counsel  as  much  of  their  misgivings  as  of  their  enthu- 
siasms, and  rightly  enough."  The  result  of  excessive  demand 
over  limited  supply  has  brought  forgeries,  or  at  best  inferior  exam- 


ART    PRICES    AND    FORGERIES    IN    AMERICA. 

AT  the  present  moment  there  appears  to  be  no  exclusive  ten- 
dency in  the  direction  of  picture-collecting  in  America. 
This  is  the  observation  of  Frank  J.  Mather,  who  conducts  the  de- 
partment of  Art  in  America  in  Tlie  Burlington  Magazine  (Lon- 
don). The  old  gods,  he  declares,  are  in  seclusion,  and  the  new 
have  not  yet  been  installed.  "Early  English  and  Barbizon  are 
equally  played  out" — that  is,  the  better  examples  of  these  schools, 
and  in  their  piaces  the  writer  notes  a  strong  array  of  forgeries. 
Forgeries  of  American  masters  are  also  making  their  appearance. 
A  drift  toward  French  portraiture  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
discernible,  he  says;  but  the  past  season  of  auction  sales  shows  a 
rather  "hesitant  eclecticism."     Anton   Mauve's  "Return   of  the 
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"THE   RETURN    OF   THE   FLOCK." 

By  Anton  Mauve. 
Sold  with  the  Jefferson  collection  for  $42,250.    Joseph  Jefferson  bought  it  in  1S90  for  $2,500. 


Flock,"  in  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  brought 
the  highest  price  of  the  season,  $42,250.  The  word  is  whispered 
around,  says  Mr.  Mather,  that  Mauve  is  the  coming  "good  thing." 
After  him,  but  "  in  diminishing  costliness  and  glory,  came  Rem- 
brandt, Josef  Israels,  Cazin,  Schreyer,  and  Corot."  The  writer 
notes  the  painters  of  the  Institute  as  in  "complete  obscuration": 
"  several  good  Ge'romes  sold  far  below  our  limit."  "  The  appetite 
for  Barbizon.  it  would  seem,  is  unappeased,  but  the  supply  of  good 
examples  has  pretty  well  run  out."     "  A  certain  number  of  rather 


"  THE    INDIAN   AND   THE   LILY.'' 

By  George  De  Forest  Brush. 

This  picture  brought  the  highest  auction  price,  $4,900,  of  any  by  an  American 
artist  during  the  past  season. 

pies,  into  the  market.  SaysMr.  Mather:  "  Probably  a  hundred  for- 
geries of  Diaz,  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Daubigny  are  sold  at  base 
prices  for  every  genuine  example  that  comes  under  the  hammer. " 
These  facts  lead  Mr.  Mather  to  reflect  somewhat  dubiously  that "  so 
long  as  new  wealth  desires  to  furnish  great  houses  as  quickly  and 
expensively  as  possible,  there  will  continue  to 
be  a  living  profit  in  dumping  the  pictorial  rub- 
bish of  Europe  in  the  New  York  market."  The 
need  of  expert  criticism  in  determining  the  true 
from  the  false  \j>  necessary  not  only  for  collec- 
tors of  "old  masters."  Mr.  Mather  shows  its 
need  in  relation  to  American  pictures.     Thus  : 

"  Both  in  Barbizon  and  in  the  older  schools 
we  have  observed  the  working  of  a  kind  of  es- 
thetic 'Gresham's  Law,' by  which  the  inferior 
expels  the  superior  product.  The  same  princi- 
ple, with  reservations,  seems  to  hold  in  the 
American  field.  The  supply  of  good  American 
canvases  by  the  approved  masters  has  apparent- 
ly been  exhausted  ;  and  just  as  fine  landscapes 
by  Inness,  Wyant,  and  Homer  Martin  are  disap- 
pearing from  the  better  class  of  salesrooms,  the 
respective  forgeries  begin  to  abound  in  the 
cheaper  auction  market.  Not  long  ago  there 
was  an  advertisement  for  'artists  to  do  land- 
scapes in  the  Inness  style,'  and  to  judge  by  the 
appearance  of  certain  galleries,  the  appeal  was 
not  made  in  vain.  The  evil  exists  higher  up.  It 
is  rumored  that  a  well-known  collector  of  Amer- 
ican pictures  has  acquired  an  example  of  Homer 
Martin  obviously  important — and  Martinesque.  There  is  talk  of 
a  lawsr.it  against  a  highly  considered  dealer,  but  such  an  outcome 
we  take  leave  to  doubt.  'Addition,  division,  and  silence'  is  the 
formula  by  which  our  political  bosses  have  prospered  ;  a  certain 
minority  of  our  picture-dealers  add  a  complementary  practise 
which  may  delicately  be  called  'redemption.'  It  applies  to  the 
doubtful  pictures  they  have  put  afloat.  This  graceful  custom  is 
expensive,  but  in  the  long  run  publicity  might  be  even  more  so." 

Since  the  old-time  favorites  are  no  longer  available,  and  no  for- 
eign school  is  immediately  likely  to  hold  a  predominant  position, 
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Mr.  Mather  sees  an  opportunity  for  our  contemporary  painting. 
The  price  of  $4,900,  paid  for  George  de  Forest  Brush's  "  Indian 
and  Lily,"  at  the  Knox  sale,  he  thinks  is  an  encouraging  indication. 
In  fact,  he  concludes,"  with  a  single  [unnamed]  exception  no  good 
work  by  a  contemporary  painter  has  been  slaughtered  this  season, 
altho  the  sales  have  lacked  the  sustaining  support  of  the  favorite 
landscape  trio." 

SHAKESPEARIAN    FINDS. 

MR.  SIDNEY  LEE,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  attempts  to 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  Shakespearian  research.  Signs 
are  not  wanting,  he  points  out,  to  show  that  rich  rewards  might 
follow  from  well-organized  activity  in  the  search  for  documents  of 
that  period.  Not  only  would  much  light  be  thrown  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  he 
thinks,  that  some  of  the  baffling  questions  regarding  Shakespeare's 
life  might  be  answered.  He  is  led  to  "  question  the  reasonableness 
of  silent  acquiescence  in  the  alleged  wholesale  loss  of  the  original 
records  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  "  when  that  loss  covers  "  nearly 
all  the  private  correspondence  of  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and 
nearly  all  the  original  manuscripts  of  their  professional  works." 
He  is  duly  impressed  with  the  sportive  and  irresponsible  antagon- 
ism which  Chance  presents  to  the  investigator.  It  is  Chance,  he 
says,  who  "  hides  papers  where  it  is  matter  of  grave  uncertainty 
whether  or  no  they  will  ever  be  looked  for."  "  She  challenges  re- 
searching posterity  to  a  game  of  hide  and  seek,  and  in  the  absence 
of  well-organized  energy  can  usually  reckon  on  coming  off  victor." 
In  support  of  his  belief  that  organized  search  among  the  archives 
of  the  great  families  of  England  would  reveal  valuable  documents 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  he  gives  the  experience  of  Sir  Henry 
Maxwell- Lyte,  deputy  keeper  of  the  public  records,  in  a  search 
at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  An  old  lum- 
ber-room was  found  to  contain  a  number  of  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century documents  of  historic  importance,  and  among  them 
a  key  bearing  the  label  "  Key  of  old  writings  over  stable."  The 
following  up  of  this  clew  is  described  in  a  citation  from  the  report 
of  the  deputy  keeper  : 

"  I  accordingly  repaired  to  the  stables,  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  there,  in  a  loft  under  the 
roof,  discovered  a  vast  mass  of  old  papers.  No  one  had  entered 
the  room  for  some  years,  a  curtain  of  cobwebs  hung  from  the  raft- 
ers, and  the  floor  was  so  covered  with  documents,  piled  to  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  that  at  first  there  was  scarcely  standing- 
room.  Over  everything  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  broken  plaster 
and  dirt,  which  made  white  paper  undistinguishable  from  brown. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  half-hour  I  found  a  holograph  letter  of 
Lord  Burghley,  a  military  petition  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  a  letter  from  Charles 
James  Fox.  The  discovery  of  these  three  representative  papers 
in  close  contiguity  tended  to  show  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  examine  the  whole  mass.  At  this  stage  a  laborer  was  called 
in  to  assist  in  the  manual  work  of  separating  the  manuscripts  from 
the  printed  matter,  which  consisted  of  pamphlets,  almanacs,  par- 
liamentary papers,  catalogs,  and  files  of  newspapers  coming  down 
to  the  year  1820.  This  disturbance  of  the  surface  caused  a  horri- 
ble stench,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  loft  had  been  ten- 
anted by  rats,  who  had  done  lasting  damage  to  valuable  MSS.  by 
gnawing  and  staining  them.  Some  documents  had  been  reduced 
to  powder,  others  had  lost  their  dates  or  their  signatures.  The 
center  of  a  long  letter  in  the  hand  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, had  entirely  disappeared.  Those  that  remained  were  of  a 
very  varied  character.  A  deed  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.  was  found 
anions  some  granary  accounts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  gos- 
siping letters  from  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  among  modern  vouchers 
Letters  to  Henry  Vernon,  of  H addon,  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Kings  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Henry  VII.,  written  on  paper  and  folded  very  small,  lay  hidden 
between  large  leases  engrossed  on  thick  parchment." 

Concerning  Shakespearian  research,  Mr.  Lee  declares  the 
omens  to  be  favorable  for  effective  results  in  an  organized  voyage 
of  discovery      Within    the   present   century    there   have   already 


come  to  light  five  contemporary  manuscript  notices  of  Shakespeare 
which  have  h.therto  been  unknown.  Reflecting  upon  these  finds 
and  their  augury  for  future  discoveries,  Mr.  Lee  offers  a  prelimin- 
ary warning : 

"Antiquarian  zeal  must  not  be  suffered  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  these  recent  discoveries,  any  more  than  literary  dilettantism 
must  be  allowed  to  exercise  unchecked  its  faculty  of  scorn  for  the 
fruits  of  minute  research.  No  autograph  letter,  poem,  or  play  is 
among  these  'new  '  finds  ;  they  are  all  mere  rushlights  in  the  biog- 
rapher's or  literary  student's  firmament.  The  popular  mind  is 
naturally  impatient  of  detached  scraps  of  knowledge  which  give 
no  suggestion  of  illuminating  generalizations.  But  the  mind  of 
the  biographical  or  literary  investigator  must,  if  he  is  to  advance 
in  knowledge  at  all,  habituate  itself  to  a  different  outlook.  He 
must  cherish  the  scientific  spirit  which  forbids  the  neglect  of  any 
piece  of  evidence,  however  small  or  apparently  insignificant,  until 
he  has  closely  examined  it;  he  must  scan  it,  too,  alike  in  isolation 
and  in  relation  to  the  whole  body  of  extant  testimony." 

The  most  interesting  of  these  finds,  announced  in  the  London 
Times  last  December,  is  described  by  Mr.  Lee  in  the  following 
words : 

"It  concerns  the  dramatist  in  his  declining  years.  In  1613  he 
had  retired,  as  far  as  our  existing  knowledge  goes,  from  profes- 
sional life  to  enjoy  a  dignified  repose  in  his  native  town  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  The  only  facts  hitherto  assigned  with  absolute 
confidence  by  his  biographers  to  that  year  are  his  purchase  of  a 
house  near  the  theater  in  Blackfriars,  by  a  deed  dated  March  10, 
and  his  mortgaging  of  a  part  of  the  property  next  day.  To  these 
pieces  of  documentary  evidence,  each  of  which  bears  Shake- 
speare's autograph  signature,  another  of  almost  identical  date, 
altho  of  very  different  significance,  is  now  to  be  added.  On  March 
31,  1613,  the  steward  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Rutland  paid  the  dram- 
atist the  sum  of  'forty-four  shillings  in  gold  '  for  a  semi-profes- 
sional service.  The  circumstance  is  set  forth  in  the  earl's  ac- 
count- or  household-books  for  the  years  1612  and  1613,  which  are 
preserved  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  have  been  lately  examined  and 
described  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  The  entry  concerning  Shake- 
speare in  the  Belvoir  household-book  runs:  'Item  31  Martij  to 
Mr.  Shakspeare  in  gold  about  my  Lordes  Impreso  xliiijs.  To 
Richard  Burbadge  for  paynting  and  making  yt  in  gold  xliiijs. 
[Total]  viij  r' viij  d.'  It  thus  appears  that  the  dramatist  joined 
with  his  friend  and  actor-colleague,  Richard  Burbage,  in  designing 
for  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  a  very  close  associate  of  his 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  an  'impresa,'  i.e.,  a  semi-heraldic 
pictorial  badge  with  an  attached  motto,  by  which  men  of  fashion 
set  at  the  time  much  store.  .  .  .  The  service  which  Shakespeare 
rendered  the  Earl  of  Rutland  in  March,  1613,  vividly  illustrates 
the  closeness  of  the  tie  which  bound  the  poet  to  his  age." 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  in  1904  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "Titus  Andronicas,"  dated  1594,  was  found  in  Sweden, 
and  a  copy  of  the  poem  called  "  The  Bride,"  by  Samuel  Row- 
lands, a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  was  found  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Lee,  taking  into  consideration  also  the  fate  of  these  two  re- 
covered Elizabethan  volumes,  proposes  "  two  concluding  morals  "  : 

"  13oth  books  were  discovered  in  foreign  countries  of  Europe, 
and  as  soon  as  the  two  discoveries  were  announced  both  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  Thence  it  follows  in  the  first  place,  that  the  range 
of  exploration  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Shakespearian  or 
Elizabethan  treasures  should  not  be  wholly  confined  to  home  pre- 
serves. There  are  treasuries  of  old  books  and  manuscripts  on  the 
Continent  which  should  be  included  in  a  systematic  survey.  Sec- 
ondly, the  eager  activity  of  the  American  student  and  collector, 
which  seems  at  the  moment  to  excel  the  energy  of  his  English 
brother,  demands  full  recognition.  It  would  be  well  to  enlist  the 
alert  enthusiasm  which  now  distinguishes  Shakespearian  study 
throughout  the  United  States  in  support  of  any  thoroughly  organ- 
ized search  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to 
devise  a  scheme  to  which  both  peoples  should  lend  a  hand.  It 
matters  little  how  the  honors  or  profits  of  war  be  divided  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race.  It  is 'the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  here  '  that  the  exploring  campaign  should  yield 
spoils  which  might  prove  of  service  and  interest  to  all  the  civilized 
world." 
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THE   OPHELIA   OF   TRADITION    AND    OF 
REALITY. 

SOME  fifty  years  ago, says  Mr.  Arthur  Stringer, " Helen  Faucit 
dipped  the  pensive  Ophelia  into  the  syrups  of  pre-Raphaelitc 
sentimentality,"  and  "  from  that  day  forward  this  ruthlessly  out- 
raged daughter  of  Polonius  lias  remained  a  sort  of  theatrical 
Sugar  plum  "  The  stage  tradition  thereby  inaugurated,  he  de- 
clares, "  has  intimidated  and  bulldozed  our  best  Shakespearian 
actresses."  No  one  dares  do  other  than  present  "that  mid-Vic- 
torian and  highly  poeticized  conception  of  Ophelia  as  the  purest 
flower  of  innocent  womanhood,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
more  to  be  wept  over  for  her  unmerited  fate  than  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  her  milk-and-watery  passiveness,  now  well  irrigated 
by  the  tears  of  three  generations."  This  ungallant  attack  upon  a 
gentle  and  suffering  lady,  the  writer  protests,  in  The  Dramatic 
Mirror  (New  York),  is  made  in  the  interests  of  common  intelli- 
gence The  conception  of  Ophelia^  now  so  fixed  by  tradition,  he 
says,  "  has  left  the  play  both  inconsis- 
tent in  character  and  irrational  in 
movement,  has  translated  HamletvaXQ 
a  pretty  thoroughly  brutalized  ingrate 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  supremely  self- 
contradictory  trirler  on  the  other,  and 
has.  as  well,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
difficulties  lying  in  the  way  to  a  clear 
vision  of  Shakespeare's  actual  moral 
purpose  and  intent."  Mr.  Stringer  in- 
troduces us  to  another  Ophelia  whom 
he  thinks  "considerably  more  rational 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
tual text  and  the  movement  and  devel- 
opment of  the  play  as  a  whole."  He 
sketches  her  portrait  in  this  fashion  : 

"  This  is  the  Ophelia  that  must  and 
should  always  be  known  as  Laertes's 
little  sister.  This  is  the  anemic  and 
passive  and  pretty  doll-like  being  who 


drawn  round  and  soft  to  the 
eye,  but  pitifully  attenuat- 
ed .is  to  a  ml.  She  is  made 
one  ol  a  family  ol  preten- 
tious w  eaklmgs.  She  is  en- 
tirely I, irking  in  that  iudt 
pendence  of  spirit,  in  that 
momentary  audacity  born 
of  crisis,  in  that  moral  self- 
reliance  which  we  find,  for 
example,  in  the  motherless 
Desdemona.  .  .  Itseemsto 
have  been  1  lamlet'  s  loss  ol 
a  garter  that  inaugurated 
her  movement  toward  mad- 
ness, since  her  regard  lor 
the  proprieties  amounted  to 
something  more  than  her 
appreciation  of  moral  pur 
pose.   .  .  .  She  runs  to  her 


JULIA  MARLOWE  AS  "OPHELIA,"  AND  E.  H.  SOTHERN  AS  "HAMLET.' 


GERTRUDE   ELLIOTT   AS   "OPHELIA." 

father  in  her  fright  when  the  prim  little 
home  sewing-closet  where  she  sits  is 
invaded  by  the  distracted  Prince.  And 
little  did  she  dream  that  that  prim  lit- 
tle sewing-closet  was  being  her  ulti- 
mate trial-chamber,  her  sudden  drum- 
head court-martial  of  allegiance,  the 
very  areopagus  of  faith's  last  appeal." 

The  passivity  of  Ophelia,  exhibited 
in  her  conduct  in  the  closet  scene.  Mr. 
Stringer  shows,  adds  to  itself,  for  her 
detrment,  the  duplicity  to  which  she 
is  a  partner  in  that"  badger  game  "  that 
opens  the  third  act.  It  is  her  second 
test  and  her  second  failure.  Mr 
Stringer's  comment  on  Ophelia  at  this 
point  is  as  follows  : 


ELLEN    TERRY   AS  "OPHELIA."' 


is  always  called  Ophelia 
'the  fair' — when  at  heart 
she  is  Ophelia  'the  frail.' 
At  the  worst,  she  is  a  mis- 
erable little  cat.  At  the  best 
she  is  an  over-docile,  prig- 
gish-minded.neutral-souled 
mediocrity,  a  shrinking  yet 
selfish  demi-virge,  who, 
when  life  crowded  up  to  the 
apex  of  its  one  supreme 
moment,  failed,  and  failed 
utterly. 

"  We  have  only  to  look  to 
Cordelia,  to  Rosalind,  to 
Portia,  even  to  Lady  Mac- 
beth, to  realize  how  differ- 
ent this  Ophelia  might  have 
been  had  Shakespeare  so 
wished.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
touch  of  conscious  bitter- 
ness in  Shakespeare's  por- 
traiture  of    her.      She    is 


"It  is  not  that  she  is  malignantly 
cruel  ;  it  is  not  that  she  is  base  and  wicked.  It  can  even  be  said, 
in  extenuation,  that  she  did  not  quite  understand  the  trap  into  which 
she  was  leading  her  lover  when  she  should  have  been  delivering  him 
from  both  his  enemies  and  himself.  But  the  final  charge  against 
her  must  be  practically  that  of  stupidity.  And  Shakespeare,  it 
seems,  is  as  relentless  as  Fate  itself  in  his  treatment  of  stupid 
people.  From  that  moment  she  is  obliterated.  From  the  utter- 
ance of  that  faltering  lie  a  gulf  stands  between  her  and  her  lover. 

"But  already  the  mischief  has  been  done.  Her  questioner's 
very  intelligence  has  been  insulted  ;  he  has  been  trapped  and  spied 
upon.  He  decides,  therefore,  to  give  them  madness  with  a  ven- 
geance. And  this  he  does.  It  has  been  claimed,  often  enough, 
that  in  this  scene  his  harshness  is  inexcusable,  and  inexcusable  it 
would  be  with  that  Ophelia  who  is  the  darling  of  stage  tradition, 
and  not  one  really  three  parts  prig  and  one  part  dunce. 

In  the  dark  channels  of  the  destiny  into  which  HamlethaA  been 
thrust,  says  Mr.  Stringer,  there  was  neither  chance  nor  call  for 
any  such  love  as  that  Ophelia  might  have  given  him.  And.  he 
continues,  "  it  is  only  a  too  ingenious  and  persistent  play  of  senti- 
ment that  has  wrung  from  the  unrelated  "love  interest'  of  the 
drama  its  more  obvious  and  superficial  pathos." 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


O 


AN    EQUINE  THOUGHT-READER. 

UR  own  naturalist,  John  Burroughs,  frequently  urges  the 
danger  incurred  by  observers  of  animals  in  assuming  behind 
their  acts  the  same  mental  processes  as  men  would  employ  under 
like  circumstances.  This  lesson  is  the  main  thought  in  an  article 
on  "The  Human  and  Animal  Soul,"  in  Westcrmanns  Monaishefle 
(Brunswick,  May),  by  the  scientific  director  of  the  Berlin  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  Dr.  Ludwig  Heck.  As  an  instance  in  point,  the  arti- 
cle contains  probably  the  best  account  that  has  appeared  of  the 
case,  in  that  city,  of  "  Clever  Hans  "  (Der  Kluge  Hans),  Herr  von 
Osten's  Russian  stallion,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention. 
This  horse,  ostensibly  given  by  its  master  a  course  of  instruction 
patterned  after  that  in  the 


quite  small  movements,  to  most  people  imperceptible,  of  the  per- 
son (male  or  female)  standing  before  him,  to  recognize  when  he 
must  stop  stamping.  Clever  Hans  is  a  sort  of  Cumberland,  a  sort 
of  thought-reader  among  the  horses,  as  Dr.  Moll  in  a  discussion 
before  the  Psychological  Society  very  aptly  called  him. 

"  How  does  that  happen,  and  how  was  that  shown? 
."Pfungst,  who  (as  I  have  said)  possesses  an  extremely  keen  and 
highly  trained  gift  of  observation,  thought  he  noticed  quite  small 
movements  in  Herr  von  Osten  when  Clever  Hans  had  reached  the 
last  number  of  the  example.  Schillings  was  unable  to  perceive 
the  same,  tho,  as  master-shot  and  master-photographer  of  the  ani- 
mals of  the  African  wilderness,  certainly  keen  observation  and 
quick  apprehension  may  be  credited  to  him.  Such  fine  reactions 
are  concerned  here  ! 

"Thereupon  Pfungst  made  the  following  check-experiment.  He 
devised  a  so-called  Sommer  apparatus,  in  such  wise  that  the  very 
sensitive  lever-contrivances  record  even  the  most  delicate  move- 
ments of    the   person   put 


CLEVER    HANS"    AND    HIS    MASTER. 

"  The  horse  of  Herr  von  Osten  remains  a  phenomenon— an  incredibly  fine  thought-reader 
among  the  horses,  such  as  previously  has  not  been  dreamed  of.'' 


Prussian  primary  schools, 
gives  by  stamping  with  his 
hoof  the  answer  to  exam- 
ples in  arithmetic,  spells 
words,  etc.  The  numbers 
in  the  examples  may  even 
be  known  to  the  propound- 
er  alone  (in  one  instance,  at 
least,  never  before  seen  by 
the  horse),  and  not  spoken, 
merely  thought.  The  horse 
has  been  visited  and  stud- 
ied for  hours  at  a  time  by 
thousands,  including  prin- 
ces, high  government  offi- 
cials, privy  councilors,  col- 
lege presidents  and  profes- 
sors, heads  of  museums, 
etc.  ;  been  described  and 
discussed  in  the  Prussian 
and  German  newspapers ; 
and  his  fame  has  reached 
foreign  lands,  and  even  the 
New  York  press.  No  one 
— including  professional  men,  exerting  their  powers  to  the  utmost — 
was  able  to  detect  anything  like  collusion  between  master  and  steed. 
Indeed,  the  horse  performed  equally  well  in  his  master's  absence 
for  Herr  Schillings,  the  famous  African  traveler  and  animal  expert, 
who  spent  months  investigating  him — acting  of  course  as  critic, 
and  not  as  ally.  The  final  solution  of  the  riddle  was  a  triumph  for 
German  scientific  procedure. 

Before  the  psychologists  were  willing  to  begin  the  positive 
investigation,  the  head  of  the  psychological  University-Institute 
of  Berlin  University  required  a  public  verdict  of  non-collusion 
from  a  body  of  acknowledged  experts.  Accordingly,  a  committee 
consisting  of  practical  horsemen,  horse-training  adepts,  zoologists, 
physiologists,  psychologists,  and  veterinary  surgeons  was  ap- 
pointed, and,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  unanimously  reported 
that  no  training  tricks  of  any  sort  of  the  circus  kind  were  used, 
that  the  horse  receives  absolutely  no  intentional  signs  or  conscious 
helps  from  his  questioner,  and,  further,  that,  in  the  committee's 
opinion,  no  unintentional  or  involuntary  signs  are  used.  From 
this  point  Dr.  Heck's  article  proceeds: 

"  Here  now,  after  the  ground  had  been  leveled  for  them  by  the 
committee,  the  psychologists  started  in  with  their  further  investi- 
gations. And  the  extremely  acute  gift  of  observation  and  sys- 
tematic work  of  Herr  Oskar  Pfungst,  one  of  the  younger  psychol- 
ogists from  the  University-Institute,  especially,  is  to  be  thanked 
that  we  to-day  understand  Clever  Hanss  case,  and  know  how  he 
did  his  examples  and  spelled  his  words,  without  rising  above  his 
horse's  understanding  to  men's  understanding.  lie  lias  learned  to 
read  the  answer  from  his  instructor's  or  the  questioner's  face  ;  by 


into  the  apparatus,  in  three 
different  directions,  greatly 
magnified  as  curves.  More 
exactly  I  can  not  express 
myself,  not  to  forestall 
Pfungst  in  publicity.  Now 
Pfungst  had  questions 
asked  and  exercises  given 
him, as  it  was  the  custom 
to  do  with  Clever  Hans,  by 
various  random  persons 
put  into  this  apparatus,  and 
answered  them  by  rap- 
ping. Pfungst  played  (so 
to  speak)  Clever  Hans;  and 
the  partner  put  into  the  ap- 
paratus, Herr  von  Osten. 

"And,  lo  !  each  time  at 
the  last  rap,  when  the  num- 
ber thought  of  and  desired 
was  reached,  the  apparatus 
scored  extensive  curves, 
i.e.,  the  persons  experi- 
mented upon  made  move- 
ments. 

"  Now  Herr  von  Osten 
and  his  Clever  Hans  were 
again  tested  by  two  ob- 
servers who  were  provided  with  fifth-of-a-second  watches,  such 
as  are  used  at  races,  and  who  closely  watched,  one  the  man,  the 
other  the  horse.  By  so  doing,  by  the  aid  of  the  timepieces,  it 
was  plainly  proved  that  the  reaction  occurred  sooner  in  the  man 
than  in  the  horse — about  a  fifth  of  a  second  earlier.  Thereby  the 
external  possibility  was  proved,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  in- 
ternal probability  given,  that  Clever  Hans  perceived  these  slight 
movements  and  had  learned  to  govern  himself  by  them. 

"That  became  still  more  probable  through  a  repetition  of  the 
blinders-experiments  that  had  already  been  made  earlier.  There- 
by it  was  plainly  shown  that  the  ability  of  the  horse  to  answer 
ceased  as  soon  as  he  could  no  longer  see  the  questioner.  Irrefu- 
ably  proved,  however,  was  the  connection  by  means  of  further 
protracted  and  time-consuming  series  of  experiments,  made  and 
recorded  with  the  greatest  care  by  Pfungst,  wherein  this  young 
psychologist  manifested  a  quite  astonishing  self-control  and  nerv- 
ous force. 

"  He  could  soon — and,  of  course,  to-day  can  still— wholly  at  will 
make  possible  or  impossible  the  answer  for  the  horse,  according 
as  he  either  avoids  through  the  greatest  conceivable  nervous  strain 
every  (even  the  smallest)  involuntary  movement,  or  puts  his  ques- 
tions without  special  effort  like  every  other  natural  person. 
Pfungst  is  at  present  engaged,  on  the  basis  of  a  gigantic  collection 
of  observation-notes  with  all  possible  series  of  numbers  and  tables, 
in  completing  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  Clever  Hans  that  cer- 
tainly will  excite  much  interest  in  the  widest  circles." 

Hence  it  can  now  no  longer  be  open  to  any  doubt,  we  are  as- 
sured, that  Clever  Hans  performs  in  his  answers  no  sort  of  mental 
work  in  the  higher  sense,  but  merely  pays  attention  to  the  little, 
almost    imperceptible,    and    quite   unintentional    helps   that  the 
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questionei  gives  him.  And  the  historical  evolution  of  the  matter 
will  thus  have  been  this :  That,  while  Herr  von  Osten  believed  he 
was  teaching  the  horse  like  a  child,  the  latter  was  being  trained 
merely  in  the  close  observation  of  the  little  movements  of  his 
master,  in  order  to  get  his  bits  of  bread  and  carrot.  The  writer 
on  : 

"  Clever  I  lans  is  most  instructive,  however,  as  an  example  of  how 
in  animals  mental  operations  are  possible  that,  externally  and  ap- 
parently specifically,  resemble  human  ones  exactly  to  a  hair,  but, 
internally  and  in  reality,  take  place  in  quite  different  fashion. 
Clever  Mans  reckons  and  spells,  apparently,  exactly  like  a  primary- 
school  pupil;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
numbers  or  letters,  but  merely  pays  close  attention  to  the  smallest 
uiscious  movements  of  the  person  standing  before  him,  which 
show  him  when  he  must  stop  with  the  hoof-pawing,  in  order  to  get 
bits  of  carrot  and  bread. 

"At  all  events,  the  horse  of  Herr  von  Osten  remains  a  phenom- 
enon, the  most  remarkable  animal  of  his  species  that  has  hith- 
erto been  known — an  incredibly  fine  thought-reader  among  the 
horses,  such  as  previously  has  not  been  dreamed  of.  Immortality 
in  the  history  of  animal-psychology  and  of  sense-psychology  is 
assured  to  him  and  to  his  master." — Translation  wade  for The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   AIR-SHIP   THAT    WILL   SEEK   THE    POLE. 

WHETHER  or  not  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  succeeds  in  his  pro- 
posed aerial  dash  for  the  pole  next  month,  and  whether  or 
not  the  enterprise  is  prompted  by  the  scientific  spirit  or  by  a  de- 
sire for  advertisement,  it  seems  certain  that  the  big  dirigible  bal- 
loon in  which  he  is  to  make  his  attempt  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work,  entirely  apart  from  its  great  size.  The  balloon,  we  are  told 
in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
July  7)  by  its  Paris  correspondent,  has  been  designed  and  con- 
structed with  very  great  care  by  Louis  Godard  at  his  aeronautic 
establishment  near  Paris.     We  read  : 

"  The  most  casual  observer  will  notice  its  substantial  construc- 
tion, and  it  seems  likely  to  weather  the  severest  shocks  which  it 
may  receive  in  the  voyage  toward  the  pole.  No  less  than  seven 
thicknesses  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Godard  in  making  the  canvas. 
The  principal  novelty  lies  in  the  use  of  layers  of  pure  Para  rubber, 
which  are  placed  between  the  layers  of  silk  and  cotton  canvas. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  light,  as  well  as  a  strong,  envelope  has 


trsy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

CENTER  OF  THE  AIR-SHIP   BODY. 

Showing  cabin,  on  the  left,  the  two  motors  and  radiator,  and  the  gears 
which  drive  the  forward  propeller  shaft. 

been  secured  in  this  way.  Starting  from  the  inside, 'we  have  first 
a  layer  of  strong  and  specially  woven  French  silk  fabric ;  then  on 
the  silk  is  applied  a  layer  of  rubber,  and  on  top  of  this  comes  a 
layer  of  cotton  canvas.  A  thinner  layer  of  rubber  comes  next,  and 
then  a  second  layer  of  cotton.  Over  this  and  forming  the  outer 
coating  of  the  balloon  is  a  thin  layer  of  rubber.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  layers  is  very  resistant,  both  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  and 


to  the  moisture,  which  is  one  oi  the  well  known  features  to  be  met 

with  ill  the   polar  regions.      Seeing   that   the   rubber  is  attacked  by 

the  atm  it  is  not  a  usual  thing  to  place  it  on  the  outside 

oi  the  ballo  »n  ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  has  i  d  for  a  num- 

ber ol  reas<  ns,  the  principal  ones  being  that  the  air-ship  will  be  in 
use  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  that  it  was  desired  to  have 
a  smooth  surfa<  r  and  esp<  cially  to  avoid  the  penetration  of  mois- 
ture  into  the  tissues  of  the  balloon,  which    would    weight    it  down. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

FORWARD   END  OF  THE  AIR-SHIP   BODY. 

The  man  in  black  is  Walter  Wellman. 

"  What  is  striking  about  the  whole  construction  is  the  practical 
ideas  which  prevail  in  the  design  of  all  the  parts.  Thus  instead 
of  using  a  long  cigar-shaped  body,  Mr.  (iodard  preferred  to 
shorten  up  the  balloon  considerably,  and  give  a  length  which  is 
only  three  times  the  largest  diameter,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  steady 
and  easy  to  handle  in  the  filling  operations  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
flight.  Thus  we  have  a  balloon  whose  total  length  is  16  j  feet  and 
greatest  diameter  52  feet.  ...  A  long  guide-rope  will  trail  upon 
the  ice  so  as  to  steady  the  air-ship  s  flight.  For  these  different 
reasons  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chances  of  accident  are  very  much 
lessened." 

The  car  is  suspended  by  steel  piano  wires,  and  at  each  end  is  a 
propeller  driven  by  a  separate  motor.  Between  them  is  the  main 
"deck  "  and  also  the  "  cabin,"  which  is  thus  described  : 

"The  main  cabin,  made  of  osier,  is  somewhat  above  a  man's 
height  and  covers  the  whole  width  of  the  nacelle,  having  almost  a 
cubical  form.  On  either  side  are  six  windows  of  a  light  basket- 
work,  and  other  windows  are  made  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
cabin.  A  complete  set  of  wireless-telegraphy  apparatus  is  to  be 
installed  in  the  cabin.  The  mast  wire  is  formed  by  the  steel  guide- 
rope  cable  which  trails  upon  the  ice.  Thus  the  party  will  be  able 
to  keep  up  a  constant  communication  with  the  base  of  operations 
at  Spitzbergen  and  from  there  with  Hammerfest,  so  that  if  all 
goes  well  we  will  constantly  have  news  of  the  expedition." 

The  motive  power  for  this  great  air-ship  is  to  be  furnished,  as 
noted  above,  by  two  gasoline  motors  and  two  separate  propellers, 
so  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  the  principal  motor  the  sec- 
ond one  will  be  sufficient  to  run  the  balloon.  The  accompanying 
pictures  give  some  idea  of  the  complexity  and  weight  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  transport  through  the  air  far 
above  the  arctic  ice-fields  to  the  pole. 


A  New  Tuberculosis  Vaccine.— Dr.  Calmette.  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  tetanus  vaccine  and  the  vaccine  for  snake-bite,  has 
just  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results 
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GENERAL   VIEW   OF  THE  SOSA  SIPHON. 

of  his  experiments  with  the  germ  of  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Calmette 
states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  immunizing  calves  against  the 
great  "  white  plague,"  and  he  says  that  everything  favors  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  problem  of  human  vaccination.  In  reporting  the 
address  tint  Journal  de  Paris  says : 

"Many  experiments  convinced  Dr.  Calmette  that  pulmonary 
consumption  often  has  an  intestinal  origin  ;  tuberculosis  infection 
is  not  always  the  result  of  bacilli  floating  in  the  air.  but  is  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  food  which  contains  the  germ.  After  this 
fact  had  been  noted  in  the  case  of  calves,  children,  and  kids,  Dr. 
Calmette  and  his  collaborator,  Dr.  Guerin,  decided  to  immunize 
animals  by  passing  living  tuberculosis  bacilli  into  the  intestinal 
tract.  And  now  after  a  long  experimental  period  the  two  scien- 
tists are  able  to  announce  that  their  work  has  been  crowned  with 
complete  success." 

The  Journal  says  that  young  calves  which  were  given  two  meals 
of  living  bacilli  at  an  interval  of  forty-five  days  were  perfectly 
vaccinated.  It  was  also  found  that  bacilli  attenuated  by  heat  or 
other  means  produced  the  same  immunity.  The  mechanism  by 
which  this  immunity  is  produced  lies  in  the  lymphatic  ganglia. 
Dr  Calmette  found  that  both  the  living  and  the  dead  bacilli  were 
arrested  and  destroyed  by  these  ganglia.  The  question,  however, 
of  whether  the  method  may  be  applied  to  man  must  be  answered 
by  future  developments.  The  experimenters  admitted  that  they 
would  not  advise  experiment  upon  a  human  subject  until  their  in- 
vestigations had  been  carried  much  further.  —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    LARGEST  TUBE   IN   THE   WORLD. 

THIS,  according  to  an  article  signed  E.  Amontillado  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  June  9),  is  the  great  siphon  of  Sosa,  at  Mon- 
zon,  in  the  province  of  Huesca,  Spain,  which  has  recently  been 
opened  with  ceremony  by  King  Alfonso.  It  is  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

"This  siphon  is  1,018  meters  [3,339  feet]  in  length,  and  is  formed 
of  two  parallel  tubes  of  3.8  meters  [12}^  feet]  interior  diameter, 
intended  to  support  a  pressure  of  28  meters  [92  feet]  of  water. 

"  These  tubes  are  calculated  to  deliver  35,000  liters  [about  9,000 
gallons]  per  second  .  .  .  and  are  made  of  reenforced  concrete,  a 
fact  that  deserves  notice. 

'  The  photographs  reproduced  here  give  a  sufficiently  exact  idea 
of  this  extraordinary  work,  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  Spanish  engineers  who  conceived  and  executed  it. 

"The  problem  was  to  carry  the  great  irrigation  canal  of  Aragon 
and  Catalonia,  intended  to  water  106,000  hectares  [260,000  acres] 
of  land,  now  almost  unproductive,  across  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Sosa  and  Ribabona. 

"  Government  engineers  worked  out  several  solutions,  but  the 
high  price  of  an  aqueduct  caused  them  to  substitute  for  it  a 
colossal  siphon. 

"A  competition  was  held  and  plans  involving  the  use  of  either 


MOLDS    FOR   THE    CONCRETE. 

iron  or  reenforced  cement  were  invited.  The  latter  material  won 
and  the  work  was  given  to  engineer  Don  Jose  Eugenio  Ribera, 
who  planned  and  built  the  fine  Maria-Christina  Bridge  at  San 
Sebastian,  also  in  reenforced  concrete. 

"  The  work  .  .  .  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  speed.  The 
first  tubes  were  built  by  July,  1905,  and  the  siphon  was  finished  in 
November.  The  official  trials  were  held  on  March  2  last  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  with 
complete  success. 

"We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  our  Spanish  cousins 
hold  the  record  for  the  construction  of  this  kind  of  tubes  ;  for  up 
to  the  present  time  the  largest  tubes  built  have  been  those  of 
Champs  and  La  Romanche  (France),  and  their  diameter  is  less 
than  3.3  meters  [11  feet],  with  length  and  pressure  much  less  than 
those  of  the  Sosa  Siphon." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


THE   LAW  OF  SUCCESS  OR    FAILURE   IN 
EXAMINATIONS. 

THAT  when  a  large  number  of  pupils  take  part  in  an  exami- 
nation their  results  are  distributed  according  to  the  same  law 
as  the  shot-holes  in  a  target,  is  asserted  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Hall,  of 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago.  In  School  Science  and  Math- 
ematics (Chicago,  June)  he  asserts  that  this  distribution  is  based 
on  the  law  of  probability.  Of  shots  fired  at  a  target,  few  hit  the 
bull's-eye,  few  also  fly  very  far  afield.  The  larger  number  are 
neither  very  bad  nor  very  good  shots.  So  in  an  examination  the 
very  good  and  very  bad  results  are  few  :  mediocrity  is  in  the  ma- 
jority. Professor  Hall  asserts  that  this  law  may  be  utilized  to  as- 
sist in  grading  students  in  an  examination,  and  avers  that  deviations 
from  it  show  that  something  is  wrong  with  student  or  with  teacher 
— "generally,"  he  says,  "  with  the  latter."  The  writer  then  pre- 
sents and  comments  on  the  following  propositions: 

"I  To  mark  an  examination  paper  or  any  school  exercise  is  to 
measure  psychic  function. 

"II.  The  measurement  of  functions  as  well  as  of  structures  of 
the  human  subject  yields  'anthropometric  data." 

"III.  All  anthropometric  data  obey  the  lain  of  distribution  of 
biologic  data. 

"  These  propositions,  if  not  axiomatic,  are  so  nearly  self-evident 
that  they  need  no  demonstration.  They  may,  however,  be  illus- 
trated. 

"What  is  meant  by  the  law  of  distribution  of  biologic  data? 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  a  school  medical  examiner  has  recorded 
upon  cards  the  height,  weight,  head  girth,  chest  girth,  lung  capac- 
ity, acuteness  of  vision  and  of  hearing,  for  5.000  school  children. 
Each  individual  is  represented  by  a  card.  The  individuals  may 
be  grouped  first  as  to  sex.  Let  each  sex  be  grouped  as  to  age, 
and  each  age  as  to  nationality  or  social  position  of  parents.  Sup- 
pose there  are  314  boys  of  16  years  representing  families  which 
have  been  for  several  generations  in  America.  Such  a  group  of 
individuals  coujd  be  looked  upon  as  a  homogeneous  group.     Let 
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us  arrange  the  cards  in  groups,  putting  in  one  pile  all  whose  head 
<*irth  is  50  cm.  or  fraction  of  a  centimeter;  in  the  next  group 
cards  which  bear  a  record  of  51  cm.,  and  so  on,  the  result  being 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Girth  ok  Head  ok  i6-Ybar-Old  Ami  khan  Boys. 


Measurement 


Number  of  observations 


50+ 


51+  52i 


'3 


53+  54  + 


18 


34 


55  + 


r 


56+ 


69 


57+ 


5a 


58H 


26 


5<H 


60+ 


61 


"  As  one  studies  this  table  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  head  girth  nature  seems  to  be  aiming  at  a  type  (shooting  at 
a  mark).  Some  of  the  attempts  are  wide  of  the  mark,  while  most 
of  them  are  clustered  close  around  the  mark,  thinning  out  with 
increasing  distances  If  a  marksman  were  to  aim  314  shots  at  a 
dot  in  the  center  of  a  target  he  would  find  that  these  shots  would 
be  grouped  about  the  center  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  grouping 
of  the  above  tabulated  measurements  of  head  girth  around  the 
median  value. 

"  Let  the  bull's-eye  of  the  target  be  obliterated,  and  the  mathe- 
matician would  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  its  location 
had  been,  simply  through  a  study  of  the  grouping  of  shots  about 
it.  In  a  similar  manner  the  anthropologist  has  no  difficulty  in 
locating  the  mark  (median  value)  at  which  nature  is  aiming  in  the 
head  girths  of  such  a  group  as  the  above 

"The  question  naturally  arises:  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  equitable  rating  of  students?  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it. 
All  numerical  data  from  the  observation  of  either  functional  or 
structural  characters  or  features  of  the  human  subject  obey  the 
law  of  distribution  of  biologic  data.  The  rating  of  students  is 
a  neasu  m  nt  of  pscyhic  fuTCtion  and  yields  numerical  data. 
These  data  must  therefore  obey  the  law  of  distribution  of  biologic 
data." 

In  order  to  test  this  proposition  the  writer  procured  from  the 
registrar  of  Northwestern  University  all  the  records  turned  in  from 
his  own  department  for  the  past  decade,  representing  the  rating  of 
the  students  in  the  department  of  physiology.  These  were  found 
to  agree  quite  closely  with  the  mathematical  expression  of  the 
above  law.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  ideal  curve  and 
one  drawn  from  the  actual  marking,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  ratings  were  all  somewhat  higher  than  they  should  have  been. 
What  is  the  reason?     Either  the  examiner  was  too  generous  or 

REPEAT    RE-EXAM 
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CURVE   OK   SUCCESS    AND   FAILURE    IN    EXAMINATIONS. 

Relation  between  the  binomial  curve  (dotted)  and  the  curve  derived 
from  the  rating  of  2,334  students. 

many  of  the  students  were  dishonest— probably  both,  he  thinks. 

In  conclusion  Professor  Hall  says: 

"Average  classes  of  students,  doing  honest  work  and  marked 
equitably,  will  yield  results  which  when  tabulated  should  conform 
to  the  binomial  curve,  i  e.,  the  number  receiving  medium  marks 
should  far  exceed  the  number  receiving  high  or  low  marks." 


A    POSSIBLE   QUADRICENTENARIAN. 

A  LIVING  creature  that  has  trod  the  earth,  however  slug- 
gishly, since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada  is  an  object 
of  no  comn. on  degree  of  interest.  Such  a  creature  lias  just  passed 
away  peacefully  in  London,  in  the  person  of  Drake,  a  venerable 
tortoise   of   the   Zoological   Gardens,  supposed   to  be  nearly  tour 


DRAKE, 

The  London  tortoise  possibly  four  hundred  years  old. 

hundred  years  old.  Mr.  V.  Forbin,  who  contributes  a  short 
obituary  with  portrait  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  June  9),  notes  that  it 
is  quite  proper  to  be  somewhat  indefinite  on  the  subject  of  Drake's 
exact  age.     He  says: 

"There  is  nothing  to  prove,  in  fact,  that  the  Testuda  abingdoni 
that  gave  up  the  ghost  the  other  day  had  really  attained  so  abnor- 
mal an  age.  All  that  we  may  say  certainly  on  this  delicate  subject 
is  as  follows 

"The  tortoise  was  captured  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  this  time  the  scanty  inhabi- 
tants of  this  wild  archipelago  regarded  him  as  a  bicentenarian, 
relying  on  a  date  cut  into  his  shell  with  a  knife,  which,  tho  half 
effaced,  appeared  to  begin  with  a  16.  From  this  it  was  inferred 
that  he  had  been  first  captured  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  some 
of  the  hardy  English  or  French  pirates  who  were  then  disputing 
the  passage  of  the  Spanish  galleons  between  Mexico  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  who  made  the  Galapagos  their  rendezvous.  One  of 
these  filibusters,  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  or  perhaps  to  furnish  data 
for  the  benefit  of  future  naturalists,  may  have  cut  on  the  prisoner's 
back  the  date  of  his  capture,  and  then  set  him  at  liberty.  Per- 
haps he  even  added  his  name,  which  has  been  obliterated  by  the 
growth  of  the  shell 

"  From  this  vague  date  undoubtedly  comes  the  name  of  the  tor- 
toise. 'Drake,'  from  the  famous  chief  of  the  buccaneers.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  the  illustrious  and  sanguinary  sea-rover  of  the  New- 
World 

"The  tortoise  was  not  brought  to  England  till  eighty-five  years 
ago.  After  several  changes  of  ownership,  he  finally  found  com- 
fortable quarters  for  his  old  age  in  an  enclosure  of  the  garden  at 
Regent's  Park. 

"  If  we  are  to  credit  these  facts,  then,  calculating  that  at  the 
epoch  of  his  first  capture  Drake  was  fifty  years  old  — the  infancy 
of  these  reptiles — we  see  that  the  defunct  may  have  lived  over 
three  centuries 

"  His  death  was  a  surprise  to  the  staff  of  the  Zoological  Garden. 
They  were  accustomed  to  see  him  for  long  periods  absolutely  im- 
movable He  would  remain  thus  for  whole  days  in  torpor,  not 
moving  so  much  as  his  heavy  eyeballs  There  will  be  a  serious 
omission  in  Drake's  biography:  no  one  will  ever  know  the  precise 
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date  of  his  death.  When  it  was  finally  realized  that  he  had  ceased 
to  live,  his  attitude,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  photograph,  did 
not  differ  sensibly  from  that  of  his  companions  in  captivity. 

"  It  is  related  that  Drake  was  gifted  with  a  formidable  appetite. 
He  ate  only  the  hearts  of  lettuce,  but  he  devoured  these  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  eating  as  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  as  an  ox.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  this,  his  death  represents  a  heavy  loss  to  the  garden. 
Giant  tortoises  have  become  somewhat  rare  of  late.  Those  of  the 
Rodrigue  and  Maurice  islands  are  completely  extinct,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  Government  the  Testuda  elephautina 
of  the  Mascarines  has  also  taken  its  place  among  the  lost  species. 

"  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Galapagos  Islands,  abandoned 
by  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  whalers  and  convicts  who  care 
little  for  natural  history,  still  shelter  in  their  deserted  coves  many 
of  these  marine  giants.  It  is  certain  that  a  rich  English  natural- 
ist, who  sent  several  agents  to  these  islands  two  years  ago.  in- 
structing them  to  bring  back  living  specimens  of  all  the  varieties 
of  tortoise,  got  no  results." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  

ALCOHOL   AS   A    FUEL. 

THE  passage  by  Congress  of  the  act  making  "denatured" 
alcohol  free  of  internal  taxes,  which  has  been  considered 
several  times  in  these  pages,  is  expected  to  result  in  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel,  especially  in  internal-com- 
bustion motors  where  gasoline  is  now  usually  employed.  The 
probabilities  are  discussed  editorially  in  The  Electrical  World 
(New  York,  July  7).  The  thermal  value  of  alcohol,  it  would  ap- 
pear, is  nearly  one-third  less  than  that  of  gasoline,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  its  advantages  for  the  purposes  named  above  are  marked  in 
some  respects.     Says  the  writer : 

"  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  in  an  engine  of  given  cyl- 
inder dimensions  and  speed  alcohol  when  properly  used  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  output  than  gasoline — in  the  opinion  of  one  of  our 
best-known  engine-builders,  to  the  extent  of  some  20  per  cent. 
The  gain  is  mainly  due  to  the  greater  compression  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  work  the  alcohol  without  producing  auto-ignition ; 
hence  the  greater  the  expansive  action  obtained,  the  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  rejected  gases,  and  the  higher  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency It  is  understood  that  with  a  proper  engine  the  thermal 
efficiency  may  be  raised  to  and  above  30  per  cent.,  while  with 
gasoline  the  efficiency  would  be  nearly  10  per  cent,  lower.  In 
point  of  safety,  too,  the  alcohol  has  a  very  considerable  advantage 
in  that  it  has  a  very  much  lower  flashing  point  than  any  petroleum 
product  that  can  be  readily  worked  in  an  internal-combustion  en- 
gine. Of  course,  even  crude  petroleum  can  be  so  used  if  neces- 
sary, but  far  less  easily  than  the  hydrocarbons  of  lower  boiling- 
point." 

Other  advantages  are  that  alcohol  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame 
with  little  radiated  heat  and  no  soot.  Its  heat  is  delivered  mainly 
by  convection  as  in  case  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  so  that  the  danger  of 
overheating  objects  near  the  flame  is  lessened  ;  and  an  alcohol  fire 
can  be  put  out  with  water,  because  it  mixes  with  the  water  instead 
of  floating  on  it,  as  gasoline  does.  Again,  the  odor  of  alcohol  is 
inoffensive,  while  that  of  gasoline  is  most  disagreeable.  To  quote 
further: 

"So  much  for  alcohol  in  the  open  air  or  in  storage.  In  engines 
it  works  admirably,  giving  very  clean  combustion,  of  which  the 
main  product  is  water  vapor.  Less  easily  vaporized  than  gaso- 
line, it  still  is  readily  enough  managed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  gives 
excellent  efficiency.  As  to  actual  costs  in  operating  alcohol-en- 
gines, data  differ  somewhat.  A  few  engines  have  been  sent  from 
this  country  to  Cuba,  where  they  are  worked  on  alcohol  costing 
10  to  12  cents  per  gallon  for  a  spirit  quite  good  enough  for  the 
purpose.  At  this  price  gasoline  would  be  at  rather  a  disadvantage, 
assuming  equal  dynamical  value  per  gallon.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  recent  bill  such  spirit  would  have  carried  a  prohibitive  tax, 
some  #4  per  gallon.  Even  now  it  will  have  to  carry  some  extra 
charge  for  dcnaturizing.  Wood  spirit,  much  used  for  this  pur- 
ie,  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  alcohol  itself;  and  pyridine, 
the  other  substance  considerably  used  for  'dcnaturizing,'  is  far 
from  cheap  and  has  a  most  infamous  odor. 


'"Evidently  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  process  of 
denaturization.  and  the  time  before  the  bill  goes  into  effect  can  be 
utilized  to  good  purpose  in  working  over  the  problem.  Even 
using  wood  spirit  for  the  purpose  still  leaves  a  fair  margin  of 
cost  in  favor  of  alcohol  when  the  manufacture  gets  fairly  under 
way. 

"  All  sorts  of  vegetable  waste,  such  as  refuse  from  the  beet-sugar 
process,  can  be  utilized  for  alcohol-making,  as  well  as  surplus 
grain  in  times  of  exceptional  crops.  To  take  full  advantage  of 
all  this,  the  denaturizing  process  must  be  simple,  cheap,  and  ef- 
fective, and  watch  should  be  kept  lest  some  of  the  chief  gains  of 
the  bill  be  nullified  by  regulation  for  denaturization,  such  as  would 
practically  throw  the  industry  into  the  hands  of  a  monopoly. 
Given  the  spirit  at  anything  like  the  price  claimed  by  its  advo- 
cates, and  we  would  seem  to  have  a  fuel  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  many  cases  of  small  power-production,  for  subsidiary  heating 
purposes  so  important  in  many  industries,  and  for  auxiliary  resi- 
dence-heating. To  make  the  best  use  of  it  in  explosion  engines, 
special  machines  will  have  to  be  produced,  altho  foreign  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  same  engine  can  use  either  alcohol  or  gaso- 
line without  so  great  losses  as  have  sometimes  been  alleged.  .  .  . 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  alcohol  can  be  used  economically 
for  power  production  on  any  large  scale,  producer  gas  being  too 
severe  a  competitor.  The  real  gain  in  using  alcohol  is  ultimately 
in  the  fact  that  one  is  employing  a  material  which  can  be  repro- 
duced in  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  instead  of  drawing  upon  the 
stored  energy  that  is  so  rapidly  being  depleted." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

A  Berlin  paper,  says  Forest  and  Stream  (New  York,  June  23),  "tells  of  a 
new  device  that  makes  herring-fishing  easy.  A  microphone,  which  magnifies 
sounds,  is  plunged  into  the  sea  to  ascertain  if  fish  are  passing  that  way.  A 
wire  connects  the  submerged  microphone  with  an  ordinary  receiver,  with  which 
one  listens  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  in  the  North  Sea  by  the  invention  for  signaling  the  passing  of 
the  herring  shoals." 

"Shop  brooms  equipped  with  the  following  device  will  be  very-  useful  for 
recovering  brads,  small  screws,  and  other  articles  from  the  shavings,"  writes 
Edwin  Howland,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago,  July). 
"The  broom-handle  is  slotted  a  short  distance  and  a  magnet  is  held  in  the  slot 
by  a  y^-inch  stove  bolt.  I  use  this  device  every  time  I  sweep  up,  and  usually 
find  large  quantities  of  brads,  staples,  and  small  screws.  I  upset  a  box  of 
brads  once  and  they  fell  in  a  lot  of  shavings  and  dust,  but  were  quickly  sepa- 
rated with  the  magnet." 

"  The  dragon-tree  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  notable  for  the  existence  of  indi- 
viduals believed  to  be  the  oldest  "living  vegetable  organism  in  the  world,"  says 
The  Journal  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  "The  age  of  one  tree,  in  par- 
ticular, the  once  famous  dragon-tree  of  Teneriffe,  has  usually  been  estimated  to 
be  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand  years,  having  thus  an  antiquity  com- 
parab'.a  with  that  of  the  Pyramids.  This  wonder  of  the  plant  world  was  70  feet 
or  more  in  height,  and  survived  intact  until  the  year  18 19,  when  during  a  terrific 
storm  one  of  the  large  branches  was  broken  off.  A  similar  storm  in  1867  stripped 
the  trunk  of  its  remaining  branches  and  left  it  standing  alone." 


In  Ohio,  if  the  poultry-raisers  can 
steam-heated  chicken-hatchers,  observes 
(Chicago),  they  make  use  of 
anything  which  is  handy  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  sitting 
hen.  It  has  remained  for 
Henry  Decker,  an  old  farmer 
living  near  Rome  in  the  Buck- 
eye State,  to  use  beehives  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Decker  hap- 
pened to  have  two  or  three 
empty  hives;  and  as  his  ens 
'went  on  strike'  and  refused 
to  sit  on  their  nests,  he  decided 
to  raise  his  chickens  without 
their  help.  So  he  took  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  laid  the  eggs 
in  it,  then  covered  them  over 
with  a  thick  chair-cushion, 
placed  the  eggs  in  the  hive  and 
awaited  results.  In  a  short 
time  18  out  of  the  20  eggs  were 
turned  into  chirping  chicks. 
Since  then  Mr.  Decker  swears 
by  the  beehive,  ami  all  In-  asks 
of  the  hens  is  to  do  the  lay- 
in,  and  he  will  do  the  n 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

THE    RELIGIOUS   SIGNIFICANCE   OF 
REMBRANDT. 

BEDIENCE  to  higher,  even  to  eternal,  law  "  is  the  mes- 
sage Rembrandt  brought  to  the  world,  says  Dr.  William 
Elliott  Griffis.  In  this  he  foreshadowed  the  creed  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  tercentenary  celebration  held 
during  this  month  at  Amsterdam  emphasizes 
Rembrandt  as  the  ''interpreter"  of  to-day. 
"  In  that  wonderful  power  which  Rembrandt 
had  of  being  satisfied  with  Cod  and  nature, 
without  the  wrappings  of  the  dogmatist  and 
traditionalist,  how  many  twentieth-century 
men  of  serious  mind  resemble  the  Dutch 
painter  !"  continues  Dr.  Griffis,  in  The  North 
American  Review.  Tho  denominating  Rem- 
brandt a  "heretic  in  art,"  the  writer  qualifies 
his  judgment  of  him  by  declaring  that  Rem- 
brandt's work  was  "not  in  denial  or  destruc- 
tion, but  rather  in  stronger  affirmation  and 
more  genuine  reconstruction."     We  quote  : 

"  Rembrandt  personified  science  and  faith. 
In  his  environment  he  found  and  realized  the 
universe.  Delivering  himself  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  local  and  the  present,  he  lived  in 
the  unseen  and  eternal,  while  yet  beholding 
with  sympathy  man's  struggle  on  the  solid 
earth.  He  shared  in  his  nation's  sense  of 
joyous  achievement  and  in  the  right  of  man 
to  have  his  own,  despite  the  lust  of  power  in 
church  and  state.  His  interpretation  in 
art  of  humanity  is  wonderfully  like  that  of 
another  son  of  man,  who  came  not  to  the  privileged  Jew,  but  to 
the  common  many.  Jesus  gave  an  interpretation  of  the  law  which 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  sat  in  Moses's  seat.  Rem- 
brandt displeased  the  painters  and  their  patrons  who  wanted  the 
twelve  apostles  to  be 
represented  as  sena- 
tors and  courtiers.  .  .  . 
Rembrandt  is  teacher. 
He  would  have  us 
break  'the  letter's  un- 
prolific  sheath  '  for  the 
Veritas  that  lurks  with- 
in. He  pits  science 
against  tradition,  and 
unwraps  truth  from 
the  mummy  cerements 
which  those  who  lust 
for  the  succession  of 
power  would  still  keep 
on.  So  in  religion 
the  Rembrandt  mind 
works  mischief  to  the 
dogma-worsh  ipers. 
What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  ever-increasing 
host  of  serious,  godly, 
devout,  reverent,  and 
religious  men  outside 
the  church?  What  is 
the  supreme  purpose 
of  those  unquailing 
scholars  who  search, 
of  writers  who  tell 
their  thoughts,  and 
of  pastors,  restless 
against  outworn  shells 

of  truth,  who  defy  their  accusers?  With  hearts  warm  to  their 
fellow  men,  they  are  cold  to  the  corporations  that  monopolize 
religion  for  personal  advantage,  even  while  they  cry  out  to  the  liv- 
ing God.     These  men,  walking  very  close  to  the  Master,  are  as 


WILLIAM   ELLIOTT  GRIKFIS, 

Who  believes  that  the  Rembrandt  mind  should 
be  applied  to  modern  religious  problems. 
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"  THE  ADORATION    OF  THE  SHEPHERDS." 

By  Rembrandt.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
The  shepherds  are  kneeling  around  the  infant  Savior,  who  lies  upon  a  couch  of  straw  in  the  interior  of  a 
stable,  wrapt  in  the  darkness  and  mystery  of  night.  A  supernatural  light  emanates  from  the  infant,  illu- 
minating the  surrounding  figures.  The  one  in  deep  shadow,  kneeling,  in  the  foreground,  is  forcibly  re- 
lieved against  the  principal  group.  A  man  bearing  a  lantern  which  glimmers  in  the  darkness  has  just 
entered  the  stable  from  the  right,  followed  by  another  group  of  figures,  one  of  whom  bears  another  lantern. 


eager  for  truth  as  was  Spinoza  when  excommunicated.     They  de- 
spise   the   medieval   traditions   that   repel,  and  the  dogmas,  born  in 
the   atmosphere  of  paganism,  that   insult  intelligence      They  I 
that   the  more  they  know   the  real  Jesus  the  less  can   they  believe 
what   the   church   symbols  teach ." 

The  glory  and  the  immortality  oi  Rembrandt  reside  in  the  fact. 
says  Dr,  (iriffis,  that  "he  kept  aloof  lrom  all  petrifying  dogma, 
from  wasteful  definition  of  doctrine,  from  the  ever-murky  atmo- 
sphere of  controversy."      Further : 

"Reactionary  Holland  mummified  truths 
in  symbols  of  logic.  Alter  snapping  the  bands 
of  Roman  imperialism  which  had  long  mas- 
queraded in  the  name  of  the  lowly  Galilean, 
it  reentered  the  prison  of  Grecian  dialectics. 
Latin  logic,  and  medieval  symbols.  Rem- 
brandt loved  truth  without  mythology  or  em- 
blem. He  made  reality  lovely.  He  broke 
the  tradition  that  mingled  fairy-tales  with 
Holy  Scripture.  He  was  under  no  illusion 
as  to  scholastic  names  or  cathedral  millinery. 
He  was  proof  against  the  fascination  of  pro- 
cessions, vestments,  and  incense,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  against  creed  and  catechism,  the 
edifices  of  logic  and  clerical  subtlety,  on  the 
other  It  was  to  the  Master  himself,  and 
not  to  Augustine  or  Calvin,  that  he  went  to 
learn  the  divine  love  and  wisdom.  He  pierced 
to  the  heart  and  inner  meaning  of  all  things 
phenomenal.  His  intense  sympathy  with  hu- 
manity made  his  gaze  as  penetrating  and  re- 
vealing as  an  ar-ray.  Without  going  into  camp 
or  visiting  battle-fields,  he  was  the  best  inter- 
preter of  heroic  Holland.  Ignoring  contem- 
porary strife  in  church  and  state,  he  yet 
painted  man's  noblest  spirit  in  struggle.  He 
brought  art  down  from  the  skies,  out  of  meta- 

physic  and  mythology,  out  of  cathedral  and  prince's  palace,  and 

gave  it  to  the  people." 

No  one  knows  Rembrandt's  theology,  says  Dr.  Griffis,  any  more 
than  they  know  Washington's  or  Lincoln's,  but  of  the  religion  of 

these  men  all  feel  sure 
A  mind  such  as  Rem- 
brandt's is  beyond 
the  average  preacher, 
thinks  the  writer. 
"Not  for  him  to  throw 
away  the  pretty  pa- 
ganisms that  are  para- 
sitic on  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  and  trust  to  the 
elemental  light  and 
shade  of  simple  truth." 
"Rembrandt  refused 
to  believe  that  art  had 
but  a  single  tradition 
and  but  one  stereo- 
typed form,"  and  in 
him  the  writer  sees  an 
exemplar  of  the  men 
who  find  in  their  Bible 
greater  breadth  than 
is  permitted  them  by 
the  churchman's  limi- 
tations. Dr.  Griffis.  in- 
voking the  spirit  of 
Rembrandt  for  light  to 
reveal  how  we  should 
treat  the  thinkers  of 
the  church  who  are  looked  upon  by  some  as  disturbers  of  the  faith, 
declares  that  we  should  rather  see  in  the  bocks  of  such  men  as 
Briggs,  Schmidt,  Foster,  and  Crapsey.  'history  made  sure,  and  the 
greater  truth  that  absorbs  and  fulfils  the  lesser  statements  of  it." 
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JEWISH   AND   CATHOLIC   VIEWS   OF  THE 
DREYFUS   VINDICATION. 

THE  Jewish  press  see  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  only  a  highly  spe- 
cialized case  of  anti-Semitism,  and  in  the  vindication  of  the 
Sufferer  from  "religious  persecution"  their  feeling  of  gratification 
is  not  unmingled.  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati)  warns 
;;  the  anti-Semites  of  to-day— whether  they  be  in  Russia  or  Ger- 
many, in  France  or  in  America— that  nothing  is  gained  by  any 
Country,  any  people,  any  class,  through  race  or  religious  preju- 
dice." The  same  sentiments  are  repeated  by  the  Chicago  Israel- 
ite ;  while  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  insinuates  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  Dreyfus  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  glory  he  might 
"easonably  expect  to  come  after  the  removal  of  stains  upon  his 
'lonor  and  reputation.     This  paper  declares  : 

"  Captain  Dreyfus   has  acted  with  consistent  nobleness  in  re- 
using to  claim  any  damages  for  the  terrible  wrong  done  him  by 
;he  General  Staff  in  1894.     He  desires  only  that  the  stain  shall  be 
■emoved  from  his  honor,  and  his  rank  in  the  army  restored.    Curi- 
ously enough,  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  his  behavior  that  has 
somewhat  alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  world  from  him.     There 
appear  to  be  none  of  those  touches  of  human  feeling  in  his  atti- 
ude  which  endear  a  man  to  the  world.     Yet  is  it  not  characteristic 
diat  it  should  be  a  Jew  who  shows  this  sublime  example  of  dis- 
interestedness and  utter  absence  of  desire  for  gain  where  honor  is 
concerned  ?  " 

Jewish  Comment  (Baltimore)  takes  a  somewhat  somber  view  of 
che  ultimate  effect  upon  Jewish  persecution  which  will  result  from 
this  case : 

"The  history  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  will  be  as  much  psychology 
?is  history.  It  speaks  /olumes  for  the  sanity  of  France  that  she 
was  not  swept  further  away  from  the  moorings  by  the  horde  of 
agitators  that  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  and  bewilderment 
of  the  public.  Strong  men  went  along  with  the  shallow  crowd, 
and  more  than  one  reputation  was  lost  through  inability  to  see 
below  the  frothy  surface  of  the  muddied  waters.  The  terrible  les- 
son for  the  Jews  is  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  incitement  would 
have  been  impossible  if  Dreyfus  had  not  been  a  Jew,  so  near  the 
Surface  is  anti-Jewish  prejudice  in  the  most  enlightened  country. 
Dreyfus  had  not  suffered  in  vain  if  the  world  would  learn  from  his 
misfortunes  to  give  the  Jew  credit  for  the  average  amount  of  vir- 
tue and  moral  courage.  But  history  says,  No.  Dreyfus  is  only  a 
conspicuous  example  of  what  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and 
what  will  perhaps  continue  to  happen  until  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
adopt  Isaiah's  platform.  What  heroism  is  demanded  of  the  Jew 
for  the  privilege  of  simply  being  a  man  among  men  !  One  grate- 
fully recalls  at  this  moment  the  labors  of  a  number  of  noble  men 
in  behalf  of  justice,  but  the  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  lofty  char- 
acter of  Dreyfus  himself,  and  his  inflexible  determination  to  es- 
tablish his  innocence  and  maintain  his  honor,  and  this  he  has 
done- 
Turning  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Catholic  press,  we  find  The 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia)  declaring  that  the 
persecution  of  the  church  in  France  had  its  beginning  in  the  Drey- 
fus  affair.     To  quote  : 

"  Devil's  Island  is  well  named.  It  has  proved  a  diabolical  pos- 
session for  France,  because  of  the  notoriety  acquired  by  the  cele- 
brated prisoner,  Captain  Dreyfus,  and  his  many  trials  on  the 
charge  of  treason.  All  the  religious  troubles  that  now  threaten 
destruction  to  the  very  existence  of  France  as  a  sovereign  state 
had  their  root  in  this  terrible  charge.  Dreyfus  was  accused  of 
ing  sold  precious  military  secrets  to  an  outside  government, 
presumably  Germany,  and  was  found  guilty.  Being  a  Jew,  the 
odium  of  his  conviction  was  sought  to  be  fastened  on  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France,  through  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  bodies. 
Hence  the  fierce  persecution  gotten  up  against  the  church  by  the 
allied  forces  of  Judaism,  atheism,  and  freemasonry.  These  have 
triumphed,  and  their  triumph  is  fittingly  capped  by  the  reversal  of 
die  finding  of  the  two  courts-martial  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
Captain  Dreyfus.  The  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  and  was  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  a  long  secret  ses- 


sion. That  fact  does  not  give  it  any  more  claim  to  respect  than 
any  verdict  of  the  infamous  Venetian  tribunal  known  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten. "  

CERTAIN   SORTS  OF   IGNORANT   MINISTERS. 

\\  /E  frequently  find  people  accusing  preachers  and  ministers 
*  *  of  ignorance  of  the  world,  ignorance  of  current  literature 
and  science,  but  they  are  seldom  accused  of  ignorance  of  theol- 
ogy. In  fact,  it  is  frequently  charged  against  them  that  they  know 
too  much  theology,  that  their  intellectual  habit  is  of  a  Dry-as  dust 
character,  and  that  the  theological  seminary  has  killed  in  them 
all  humanism  and  almost  all  humanity.  They  do  not  preach  well 
because  they  are  mere  theologians;  they  can  not  sympathize  with 
common  and  ordinary  men  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  ordinary 
life,  because  their  studies  in  the  seminary  have  frozen  the  natural 
springs  of  spontaneity  and  genuine  feeling  in  their  nature.  Thev 
would,  in  short,  do  better  without  their  theology. 

But  theology,  according  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  writing 
in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (London),  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preacher.  The  apostles,  indeed,  were  "unlearned  and  ignorant 
men,"  but  only  with  respect  to  Greek  and  Latin  literature  and 
philosophy.  Their  theology  came  direct  from  the  fountain-head 
of  theology,  which  was  Christ.  Even  piety  and  college  secular 
learning  and  science,  says  the  writer,  are  not  sufficient  equipment 
tor  a  preacher.  He  needs  a  strict  theological  training,  that  he 
may  at  least  know  the  history  of  religious  doctrine,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  formularies  He  must  know  what  good  and  earnest  men 
of  the  past  have  taught  as  Christianity.  By  this  means  he  will 
avoid  many  intellectual  pitfalls,  many  unintentional  errors,  and 
will  escape  the  delusion  that  he  has  discovered  as  new  what  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  The  doctor  says  of  the  manifold  subjects  taken 
up  by  young  "theologs  "  who  have  no  theology  : 

"They  should  be  discouraged  from  accumulating  all  kinds  of 
extraneous  degrees,  and  be  made  to  concentrate  on  the  degree  that 
belongs  to  their  work.  A  variety  of  academic  distinctions  in 
science,  say,  may  still  leave  them  juvenile  in  their  religious  mind, 
with  the  tactlessness  of  the  commonplace,  and  a  total  lack  of 
moral  imagination.  Half  the  time  bestowed  on  Shakespeare 
would  have  served  them  much  better.  No  man  is  competent  to 
be  a  teacher  of  the  New  Testament,  or  to  handle  for  the  people, 
as  a  minister  should,  the  greatest  matters  of  faith  and  mind,  on 
the  basis  of  an  ordinary  degree  without  theological  training.  I 
do  not  care  what  cases  you  quote.  It  is  unjust  to  the  Gospel  to 
send  out  men  to  pick  up  theology  out  of  casual  reading  and  per- 
sonal religion ;  for  a  young  man  may  issue  from  college  loaded 
with  honors  and  with  no  Gospel  at  all— nothing  beyond  raw  Chris- 
tian piety.  He  has  then  to  experiment  with  a  church  in  acquiring 
convictions  which  should  have  been  his  message.  He  is  apt  to 
announce  as  discoveries  things  long  left  as  ddbrisin  the  route  of 
discovery,  and  to  parade  as  new  what  due  knowledge  of  the  past 
would  have  shown  to  be  not  only  old  but  superannuated.  It  is 
not  respectful  to  the  churches.  It  slackens  their  tone  and  their 
testimony.     And  in  no  other  profession  would  it  be  tolerated." 


Mr.   Balfour   Not    in    Favor  of    Church    Unity.— 

While  abundant  testimony  is  offered  at  present  by  both  lay  and 
clerical  writers  in  favor  of  church  unity,  it  is  seldom  that  the  con- 
servative view  receives  public  support.  Such  support  was  afforded 
recently  by  ex-Premier  Balfour  in  an  address  at  the  opening  of  a 
bazaar  held  in  connection  with  the  City  Temple  (Congregational- 
ist),  London.  Tho  a  member  and  supporter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  explained  that  he  had  never  held  such  a  view  ot  the 
relation  of  churches  to  the  universal  church  as  would  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  assist  any  and  every  organization  which  has 
for  its  object  a  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  mankind.  In 
continuation,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  his  personal  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  church  unification  in  the  following  words,  which  we  quote 
from  the  correspondence  to  The  Church  Standard: 

"There  was    a  time   when    the   natural   and   obvious   ideal  of 
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Christendom  was  that  all  men  professing  themselves  Christian 
should  belong  to  one  ecclesiastical  organization.  That  ideal  was 
great,  it  was  simple,  it  was  easily  intelligible  ;  but  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  have  passed  over  Christendom  since  that  ideal  was  shat- 
tered hopelessly,  and  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that,  be  it  for  good  or 
be  it  for  evil,  the  universal  church  is  divided  into  various  systems. 
A  similar  problem  lias  arisen  in  the  secular  sphere—  whereas  the 
theorists  of  the  Middle  Ages  dreamed  a  dream  of  a  universal  em- 
pire which  should  embrace  civilized  mankind,  we  in  these  days 
have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  mankind  is  divided, 
and  will  remain  divided,  into  various  nations  — and  yet  our  duty  to 
humanity,  that  is,  the  universalism  of  our  duties,  must  not  be  im- 
paired. One  race,  many  opinions;  a  universal  church,  many  ec- 
clesiastical divisions — these  are  the  facts  we  have  to  face  and 
make  the  best  of;  and  I  do  not  know,  tho  the  task  is  less  difficult 
and  the  intellectual  problems  more  simple  under  a  single-organiza- 
tion idea  than  the  multiple,  that  the  difficulties  in  practise  need  be 
greater  if  we  approach  both  problems,  secular  and  spiritual,  in 
the  spirit  of  charity,  affection,  and  mutual  sympathy.  The  notion 
that  the  relations  of  a  man  with  his  Maker  are  a  matter  between 
him  and  his  Maker  alone,  I  regard  as  a  profound  error.  Christen- 
dom is,  and  must  remain,  ecclesiastically  divided,  but  the  churches 
into  which  it  is  divided  are  necessary  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  world.  Speaking  for  myself.  I  do  not  hope  that  these  divi- 
sions will  be  healed  in  the  sense  of  being  abolished." 


GERMAN  PRESS  SYMPATHY  WITH  PASTOR 

KORREL. 

THE  rank  and  file  of  the  German  press  have  taken  up  the  case 
of  Pastor  Korrel,  who  was  rebuked  by  the  Central  Con- 
sistory of  Hesse  for  his  "apparent"  Socialistic  sympathies  (see 
The  Literary  Digest,  July  21).  Without  distinction  of  party 
they  are  so  savage  in  their  condemnation  of  the  Consistory's 
action  that  the  case  may  well  be  termed  noteworthy.  The  church 
authorities  based  their  decision  on  the  alleged  fact  that  "the  So- 
cialists are  declared  revolutionists  "  and  that  "  they  are  adversaries 
of  the  existing  church  and  social  order  ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
the  enemies  of  the  church  and  religion."  Continuing  in  the  state- 
ment of  its  position  the  Consistory  adds  : 

"  It  therefore  follows  that  the  office  of  an  evangelical  minister 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  Socialists  as  such,  and  it 
is  also  true  that  a  minister  who  shows  tendencies  toward  Social- 
ism would  merely  do  the  right  thing  if  he  gave  up  his  office.  But 
if  he  did  not  do  this  willingly  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  would 
have  to  be  forced  to  do  it.  In  the  present  case,  however,  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  an  extreme  ruling.  Pastor 
Korrel  has  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  admitted  that  he  was 
friendly  to  the  Socialists,  and  it  is  known  that  at  one  time  he 
actually  opposed  the  Socialists.  But  he  has  certainly  created  the 
impression  that  he  had  Socialist  sympathies,  and  therefore  his 
conduct,  while  not  such  as  to  make  his  further  continuance  in 
office  impossible,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
and  it  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  esteem  and  trust  felt  by  the 
people  for  the  clerical  profession.  In  view  of  this,  the  attitude  of 
Pastor  Korrel  must  be  positively  denounced  and  he  must  be  pub- 
licly rebuked." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  thinks  that  "  only  one  thing  need  be 
said,  and  that  is  that  the  world  has  never  been  treated  to  a  more 
inconsistent  or  superficial  decision.  The  act  of  condemnation  is 
indeed  a  brilliant  justification  for  the  accused  and  a  sounding  re- 
buke for  the  Consistory."  The  Tageblatt  (Berlin)  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  Labor  party  came  off  victoriously  at  the 
English  polls,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ministers  united  in  sending 
a  telegram  of  congratulation.  "The  clergymen  said  that  it  had 
been  their  wish  for  many  years  to  hear  the  voice  of  labor  in  the 
great  national  assembly.  But  in  Germany  the  signers  of  a  tele- 
gram of  this  sort  would  be  at  once  dismissed  from  office,  and  a 
day  of  prayer  and  atonement  would  be  decreed."  The  Kblnische 
Zeitung  can  likewise  "only  join  in  the  general  chorus  of  condem- 


nation." "The  Consistory,"  it  adds,  "stands  on  very  soft  ground 
in  its  decision,  and  about  the  only  thing  it  does  is  to  make  Pastor 
Korrel  a  sort  of  political  martyr  and  at  the  same  time  lurnish 
water  for  the  revolutionary  mill."  The  Liberal  Korrespondenz 
(Berlin)  sneers  at  the  whole  alfair.  and  tells  us  that  "  this  is  no  leaf 
of  glory  in  the  great  church  book,"  and  that  "  the  whole  decision 
is  tilled  with  the  coarsest  quibbling;"  while  the  Rheinischer  II 
falische  Zeitung  (Essen)  says  that  "the  motives  at  the  base  of  the 
decision  are  as  rank  as  possible."  The  Breslauer  Zeitung  thinks 
that  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  "  the  determination 
was  to  discipline  Pastor  Korrel  because  of  his  political  views,  but 
as  there  was  really  no  ground  for  action,  the  ground  was  invented," 
and  the  Weser  Zeitung  asks  the  very  pointed  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  "  rebuke  should  have  been  given  if  Pastor  Korrel  had 
posed  as  a  Conservative,  an  .Agrarian,  or  anti-Semitic  agitator. 
This  question  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  everybody,  and  there- 
fore we  have  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  outrageous  case  of 
persecution  for  political  opinions." — Translations  made for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


ORIGIN   OF  THE   "STATIONS  OF  THE   CROSS." 

HISTORICAL  investigations  made  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Thurston  seem  to  prove  the  reverse  of  the  common  belief 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  "stations  of  the  cross."  These  sta- 
tions are  the  objects  of  certain  fixed  forms  of  Catholic  devotions 
representing  scenes  "commencing  with  the  sentence  of  death  in 
the  pretorium,  and  followed  by  the  taking  up  of  the  cross,  the  first 
and  second  falls,  the  meeting  with  Our  Lady,  Simon  of  Cyrene, 
Veronica,  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  the  third  fall,  the  stripping, 
etc.,  down  to  the  deposition  and  the  tomb."  These  stations  are 
at  the  present  day  pointed  out  in  various  parts  of  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa in  Jerusalem,  copies  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
transported  to  the  West ;  but  the  investigations  of  the  writer  show- 
that  the  stations  were  first  invented  in  the  West  and  then  grad- 
ually transported  to  Jerusalem.  Says  The  Catholic  Fortnightly 
Review  (St.  Louis): 

"This  is  in  essence  the  outcome  of  the  investigation.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  fairly  well  known  that,  down  to  say  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  via  dolorosa  of  Jerusalem  fails  to  manifest  any  defi- 
nite existence.  Various  spots,  however,  which  have  been  embod- 
ied in  the  series  of  the  stations,  are  found  indicated  piecemeal  in 
old  pilgrims*  and  chroniclers*  writings.  The  following  are  the 
earliest  records  of  their  appearance  in  history  :  Pretorium,  1296; 
receiving  of  the  cross,  1475  '  meeting  Mary  and  Simon  of  Cyrene, 
1296;  Veronica's  house,  1420  [possibly  1335];  fall  at  the  gate. 
1283;  women  of  Jerusalem,  thirteenth  century;  third  fall.  1335; 
stations  on  Calvary,  1539;  deposition  and  entombment.  1521. 

"  The  earliest  sign  of  a  special  recognition  of  a  via  crucis  seems 
to  be  in  the  year  11S7,  but  without  any  particular  allusion  to  defi- 
nite stopping-places  on  the  route.  And  the  curious  thing  is  that 
where  a  definite  circuit  was  followed,  it  was  always  in  the  reverse 
direction — viz.,  from  the  site  of  Calvary  to  the  pretorium. 

"Two  separate  developments  gradually  took  place— one  in  the 
East,  the  other  in  the  West.  In  Europe  devout  people  were 
moved  by  devotion  to  set  up  stations  in  churches  and  cloisters,  in 
order  to  make  in  spirit  the  pilgrimages  which  they  were  unable  to 
make  in  reality.  In  Jerusalem  itself  a  parallel  growth  took  place 
of  following  a  definite  route  from  the  pretorium  to  Calvary  :  and 
into  this  route  the  various  stations  came  gradually  to  be  fitted. 

"There  was,  however,  a  great  amount  of  variation  in  the  as- 
signment of  the  stations,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Palestine.  Grad- 
ually the  Eastern  and  the  Western  series  alike  became  stereotyped, 
but  in  different  ways — the  pious  European  devotees  following  the 
one  system,  the  guardians  of  the  holy  places  another.  In  the  con- 
flict between  the  two,  the  Western  practise  prevailed  :  hence,  while 
the  inspiration  to  set  up  a  "way  of  the  cross'  originally  came  from 
Jerusalem,  the  result  was  that  the  Western  system  finally  imposed 
itself  on  the  Holy  City— so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Father 
Thurston,  'our  present  series  of  the  stations  of  the  cross  comes  to 
us.  not  from  Jerusalem,  but  from  Louvain."  " 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


THE    RUSSIAN    PEASANT  THE   OBSTRUCTION- 
IST OF   THE    DOUMA. 

I^HE  Russian  press  comment  and  concurrent  despatches  inti- 
mate that  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  Douma  was  largely 
balked  by  the  unintelligent,  or  rather  unstatesmanlike,  spirit  of 
obstruction  manifested  by  the  two  hundred  members  of  the  radical 
peasant  party.  The  leaders  among  them  include  Anikin,  a  half- 
educated  village  pedagog,  and  Finikin,  a  village  clerk,  the  crudest 
of  literal  Socialists.  The  peasant  radical  party  were  actually  push- 
ing aside  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  Moderate  men  like 
Heyden  and  Stakhovitch,  who  desire  to  condemn  bomb-throw- 
ing and  assassination,  were  being  checkmated  by  such  men  as 
Aladin  and  his  associ- 
ates mentioned  above. 
Under  such  leader- 
ship all  communica- 
tion with  the  Imperial 
Council  which  forms 
the  genuine  Ministry 
of  the  country  was  ren- 
dered absolutely  im- 
possible. They  howled 
out  of  the  Chamber 
even  such  moderate 
and  sensible  men  as 
Stolypin,  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The 
peasants  are  pictured 
as  mere  fanatical 
Cromwellians,  who 
quote  the  Mosaic 
Scriptures  as  political 
maxims,  and  yet  reject 
the  idea  of  woman- 
suffrage,  and  think  of 
nothing  but  the  expro- 
priation and  partition 
of  the  land.  At  the 
same  time  this  section  of  the  Douma  is  looked  upon  as  formidable. 
In  it  are  included  the  men  who  correspond  with  Danton,  Marat, 
and  Robespierre  in  the  history  of  France.  When  the  Douma 
first  met  and  organized,  there  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  this  solid  group.  The  bureaucracy  had  attempted  to 
"take  care  of  them"  by  providing  lodgings  and  guides  for  them, 
but  they  preferred  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  The  seats 
they  selected  were  high  up  in  the  center  of  the  chamber,  and  on 
that  account  they  were  at  once  dubbed  "  the  Mountain."  What 
has  been  their  behavior  since,  and  what  political  leanings  have 
they  displayed?  Editor  Hessen,  of  the  Riech  (St.  Petersburg),  de- 
clares in  substance : 

The  Douma  would  have  been  dispersed  in  June  on  some  pretext 
had  not  the  bureaucratic  reactionaries  feared  the  peasant  deputies. 
These  would  have  spread  in  the  villages  the  news  that  the  officials 
were  the  real  enemies  of  the  people,  that  the  Ministry  had  op- 
posed the  Douma  and  deceived  the  White  Czar,  and  that  rebellion 
alone  could  give  the  masses  the  right  the  Douma  and  the  Czar 
wished  them  to  enjoy. 

The  peasant  deputies  have  been  consistently  radical.  They 
voted  no-confidence  in  the  Ministry;  they  voted  for  a  radical 
agrarian  resolution  involving  expropriation  of  private  estates. 
They  voted  against  capital  punishment  in  political  cases.  They 
voted  to  send  a  commission  to  Dialystok  to  investigate  the  massa- 
cre. They  voted  for  a  number  of  anti-ministerial  declarations.  The 
two  extremists  of  the  Douma,  Aladin  and  Anikin,  are  peasants  by 
birth  and  represent  peasant  electors.    On  all  questions  except  one, 
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so  far.  the  peasants  have  acted  with  the  Radicals  and  the  Leftists. 
The  one  exception  is  the  bill  for  full  equality  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights.  This  bill,  now  before  the  Douma,  abolishes  all  restric- 
tions based  on  race,  religion,  or  caste,  applies  the  same  laws  to 
peasants  that  have  been  applicable  only  to  the  nobles  and  educated 
classes,  gives  the  Jews  equality  of  all  rights,  and  so  on.  It  does 
more— it  confers  full  civil  and  political  equality  on  the  women. 
To  this  last  feature  the  peasant  deputies,  or  many  of  them,  are 
opposed. 

Several  of  the  peasant  speakers  protest  against  woman-suffrage 
and  declare  that  the  peasants  will  not  accept  it.  One  of  these, 
Deputy  Kiouglikoff ,  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"  No  doubt  the  educated  people  are  willing  to  give  their  women 
equal  rights.  With  us  peasants  it  is  not  so.  They  do  not  know 
the  peasant  order  of  things,  do  not  understand  the  peasant  family. 
If  you    will    give    our   women   equal    rights,    where  will  it  end? 

Will  they  go  to  the 
village  meetings,  will 
they  work  in  the  fields, 
will  it  be  necessary  to 
make  soldiers  of  them 
— and  leave  the  men 
at  home?  If  you  will 
make  them  serve  as 
soldiers,  then  it  is 
right  to  give  them 
equality  ;  but  to  give 
them  the  privilege  of 
going  to  the  meetings, 
being  elders  [of  the 
villages]  and  giving 
orders — no,  the  peas- 
ants will  not  agree. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  want 
the  women  to  be  above 
the  men.  We  have 
not  secured  rights  for 
ourselves  as  yet,  and 
are  talking  already 
about  giving  it  to 
others.  No,  let  us  get 
our  own,  and  then 
start  to  distribute." 


WILLIAM  J.   BRYAN,  SURROUNDED   BY   MEMBERS   OF  THE  DOUMA 


Some  peasants  are 
understood  to  be  op- 
posed to  Jewish  emancipation,  but  up  to  this  writing  no  speeches 
of  that  tenor  have  been  made  by  them  in  the  Douma.  Other 
peasants  have  been  quoting  St.  Paul  to  prove  that  women  should 
be  held  in  political  subjection,  and  in  this  connection  Professor 
Kovalevsky  writes  at  length  on  the  oratory  of  the  peasant  depu- 
ties.    His  remarks  may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

Our  peasant  deputies,  by  their  earnestness,  their  severity  of 
style,  their  restraint,  suggest  the  Cromwell  followers  of  the  days 
of  the  great  Protector  of  England.  They  are  not  cultured,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  they  know  one  book  thoroughly,  the  book  they 
constantly  read  and  reread  and  hear  expounded  in  the  churches — 
the  Scriptures.  Hence  their  speeches  are  full  of  apt  Biblical  quo- 
tations, similes,  and  idioms.  Their  language  is  striking  and  pic- 
turesque, their  arguments  singularly  forceful  in  their  simplicity, 
and  when  they  have  used  a  Biblical  comparison  or  aphorism  they 
think  the  case  settled.  For  they  know  no  higher  authority  than 
the  Bible,  and  religion  is  vital  to  them.  —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Japanese  Feminist  Movement.— The  Japanese 
woman  is  the  last  of  her  sex  who  would  be  accused  of  having 
woman 's-rights  aspirations— she  is  supposed  to  be  a  paragon  of 
submission  and  self-effacement.  But  Mr.  Ludovic  Naudeau.  wri- 
ting in  "the  Paris  Journal,  says  that  a  very  extensive  woman's- 
rights  movement  is  now  in  existence  in  Japan  and  that  it  is  con- 
stantly growing.     Mr.  Naudeau  speaks  as  follows: 

"The   movement  was   started   by  a   few  women  in   the   upper 
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classes  who  had  come  in  contact  with  European  life.  Their  ob- 
ject here  was  to  free  their  pretty  compatriots  from  family  tutelage 
and  marital  slavery,  to  develop  the  sentiment  of  responsibility  and 
individuality,  to  strengthen  the  passion  for  liberty  and  to  stimulate 
the  will.  Thus  it  happened  that  at  the  same  time  Socialism  was 
born  in  Japan  the  woman's-rights  movement  came  into  existence. 
"Among  the  women  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  liberal 
professions  and  among  the  female  students  the  revolt  is  now  com- 
plete, and  just  how  deep  the  rift  is  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  a  short  time  ago  a  number  of  Tokyo  girls  refused  to  marry 
unless  they  were  first  permitted  to  meet  and  know  their  future 
husbands.  Other  girls  have  come  out  boldly  and  declared  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  marry  at  all,  and  that  they  feel  the  marriage 
bond  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  free,  individual  life.  Another 
significant  event  was  a  strike  in  the  latter  part  of  1905  of  girls  em- 
ployed in  a  cotton-mill  at  Kuranagi — these  girls,  to  the  number  of 
some  nine  hundred,  boldly  marched  out  to  the  demand  of  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages.  For  the  Japanese  woman  to  do  this, 
however,  means  far  more  than  the  average  European  can  surmise, 
altho  this  is  a  fact  among  many  similar  ones  which  go  to  prove 
that  the  Japanese  woman  of  to-day  is  far  different  from  what 
she  was  ten  years  ago.  Naturally  the  propaganda  is  meeting  op- 
position in  a  country  where  woman  has  been  systematically  ground 
down  for  centuries,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  emancipation 
quickly  or  without  a  struggle.  But  as  Japan  develops  along  mod- 
ern lines,  as  she  makes  her  army  and  navy  stronger,  as  she  builds 
railroads,  mills,  and  schools,  just  as  surely  will  modern  social  and 
ethical  movements  be  started  and  unfolded.  Of  these,  Socialism 
and  feminism  are  distinct  working  forces  in  Japan  to-day." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH    OPINION    OF  THE    DREYFUS 
REHABILITATION 

PUBLIC  opinion  in  France,  as  revealed  in  the  attitude  of  the 
press  on  the  restoration  of  Dreyfus,  shows  a  strong  and  stri- 
king indorsement  of  what  is  regarded  by  the  outside  world  as  one 
of  the  bravest  admissions  of  error  that  a  great  nation  has  ever 
made.  Even  the  Paris  papers  which  have  formerly  shown  distinct 
hostility  to  Dreyfus  now  accept  with  satisfaction,  or  at  least  with 
unqualified  acquiescence,  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
Some  of  them  deride  or  execrate  the  persecution  of  Dreyfus.  The 
Libre  Parole,  fiercest  of  anti-Dreyfusards,  the  Echo  de  Paris,  one 
of  the  most  persistent  of  those  organs  whose  influence  sent  the 
innocent  artillery  officer  to  Devil's  Island,  refrain  from  question- 
ing the  decision/while  the  Gaulois,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Parisian 
journals,  yet  until  recently  the  most  firm  in  maintaining  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  now  admits  his  innocence.  The  two  conservative 
journals,  the  Temps  and  the  Figaro  of  Paris,  appeal  to  Socialist 
deputies,  like  Presseuse  Breton  and  Viviani,  to  abstain  from  use- 
less recriminations  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  late  Waldeck- 
Rousseau's  law  of  amnesty.  A  representative  of  the  Intransigeant 
(Paris)  recently  interviewed  the  Nationalist  Senator  General  Mer- 
cier,  who  was  Minister  of  War  when  Dreyfus  was  condemned  and 
publicly  degraded.  In  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  your 
opinion,  Senator,  of  the  court's  decision?"  instead  of  an  indig- 
nant outburst,  or  a  protest  such  as  Mr.  Rochefort  thought  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  the  Minister  by  whose  order  Dreyfus 
had  been  stripped  of  his  uniform  and  drummed  out  of  his  corps 
replied,  "  I  wish  to  say  nothing  about  it,  and  have  no  opinion  to 
express." 

The  Libre  Parole,  quoted  above,  which  has  always  sworn  by 
General  Mercier,  addresses  a  scathing  letter  to  the  ex-Minister  of 
War,  in  which  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

"  The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  is  based  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  bordereau  was  falsely  attributed  to  Dreyfus.  There 
can  be  no  evading  this  conclusion  after  the  declaration  made  by 
Commandant  Esterhazy.  Will  you  now  undertake  to  say  that 
Dreyfus  is  innocent,  that  you  have  brought  about  his  condemna- 
tion by  means  of  a  forgery,  and  that  you  yourself  are  therefore  an 
impostor?    You  are  now  bound  to  give  us  the  truth,  for  you  know 


very  well  that  Esterhazy  was  not  paid  to  lie.  You  are  bound  for 
your  own  credit  to  declare  that  the  bordereau  was  not  a  forgery, 
but,  asEstei  lazy  himself  has  told  us,  it  was  a  traitorous  document, 
a  sort  of  letter  of  credit  represi  nting  real  facts." 

Senator  Mercier,  according  to  the  French  journals,  is  the  object 
of  widespread  indignation,  and  the  Socialists  demand  his  arraign- 
ment as  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.  Another  officer  of  high  rank, 
<  U  i"  nil  de  Galliffet,  is  reported  in  the  press  as  remarking: 

"Just  as  I  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  War  at 
Rennes.so  now  I  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
Every  good  Frenchman  must  do  the  same,  unless  he  believes  that 
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justice  no  longer  exists  in  France,  in  which  case  he  had  better  turn 
German." 

The  fact  that  Dreyfus  was  the  victim  of  class  jealousy  and  anti- 
Semite  vindictiveness  is  openly  stated  in  many  of  the  French 
papers.  Both  the  Republican  wing  of  the  House  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate  are  reported  to  have  received  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  with  satisfaction. 

The  Intransigeant  declares  that  the  whole  army,  excepting  Gen- 
erals Mercier  and  Jacquet,  are  gratified  by  the  rehabilitation  of 
Dreyfus,  and  Jacquet  is  supposed  to  be  expressing  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  ex-Minister  of  War  as  well  as  his  own  when,  speak- 
ing of  Dreyfus,  he  said  to  a  newspaper  reporter  : 

"This  man  is  still  under  the  stigma  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
verdicts  of  two  councils  of  war,  and  any  decree  of  a  court  of 
cassation  can  not  avail  against  this.  If  a  feeble  government  is 
going  to  grovel  before  Dreyfus  and  to  demand  that  the  accusa- 
tions of  Mercier  and  other  honest  people  who  took  part  in  the 
affair  be  dismissed,  we  may  expect  another  civil  war." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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ENGLISH   SYMPATHY   FOR   THE  SALISBURY 
WRECK   VICTIMS. 

BISHOP  POTTER  is  reported  to  have  said  on  his  recent  re- 
turn from  London,  where  he  had  been  specially  honored, 
that  England  had  no  love  for  America.  Yet  the  heart  of  every 
Englishman,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  London  press,  has  been 
thrilled  with  poignant  sorrow  over  the  recent  accident  at  Salisbury 
in  which  more  than  a  score  of  Americans  lost  their  lives.  Eng- 
land acknowledges  the  "  piteousness  "  of  the  calamity  and  feels 
that  it  is  of  a  character  that,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  words,  "ap- 
peals to  the  domestic  sentiments  of  mankind,"  because  American 
citizens,  guests  as  well  as  kinsmen  of  England,  were  among  the 
victims.     In  the  words  of  the  London  Times: 

"A  deep  and  widespread  feeling  of  sympathy  will  go  out  from 
Englishmen  to  those  members  of  the  great  English-speaking  Re- 
public who  are  bereaved  by  this  calamity.     We  are  kindred  peo- 


DIAGRAM    OF  THE   SALISBURY   DISASTER. 

CA)  Train  proceeding  east;  (E)  where  it  left  the  rails;  (B)  sta- 
tio.-.-jry  engine;  (C)  rear  of  milk  train  proceeding  west;  (D)  where 
the  train  struck  the  platform  ;  (F)  the  bridge  over  the  road. 

—From  the  London  Standard. 

pies,  and  we  are  friendly  peoples  now  in  a  far  more  intimate  sense 
than  we  ever  have  been  in  our  common  history.  The  Salisbury 
disaster  is  of  a  kind  to  awaken  keen  regret,  whatever  the  national- 
ity of  the  sufferers;  but  that  regret  can  only  be  intensified  when 
the  suffering  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  members  of  a  race  so 
near  our  own." 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  that  the  wreck  was  due  to  ex- 
cessive speed  on  a  curve  where  the  train  should  have  slowed  down 
gives  interest  to  the  following  opinion  of  The  Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette,  published  before  the  coroner's  verdict 
was  rendered : 

"  As  a  fact  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  rate  at  which 
the  ill-fated  train  traveled.  The  Great  Northern  has  safely  cov- 
ered the  ground  between  Grantham  and  Doncaster  at  the  rate  of 
90  miles  an  hour.  The  Great  Western  has  brought  the  mails  from 
Plymouth  to  London  all  the  way  at  Co  miles  an  hour.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  unlike  his  grandparents,  who  had  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  fast  travel,  revels  in  the  speed  of  the  flying  express, 
and  has  come  up  by  the  same  railway,  Plymouth  to  Paddington, 
at  63  miles  an  hour.  But  on  that  journey  mile  after  mile  was  cov- 
ered at  the  rate  of  84  to  the  hour.  Wonderful  times  have  been 
done  in  the  race  to  Scotland.  The  Northwestern  still  holds  the 
record  for  the  run  London-Aberdeen,  539^  miles,  in  8#  hours — 
one  of  the  best  performances  ever  accomplished  in  the  history  of 
railway  running." 

French   Responsibility  for   Russian    Pogroms.— 

The  last  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  without  the  countenance  and  support  of  France,  says 
Mr.  Jaurts,  the  Socialist  Deputy,  well  known  as  a  powerful 
speaker  and  writer.  The  Douma  and  the  popular  movement  in 
Russia  have  not  been  sufficiently  supported  by  the  Republic,  he 
avers,  but  money  has  been  provided  wherewith  the  bureaucracy 
could  carry  on  its  tyrannical  and  atrocious  policy.  To  quote  the 
words  of  the  great  antimilitarist  and  internationalist  in  his  paper. 
Humaniti  1  Paris) : 


"  France  is  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the  Bialystok  mas- 
sacres. Jewish  finance,  in  conjunction  with  Christian  finance,  has 
provided  the  Czar  with  the  means  of  maintaining  his  ascendency 
and  of  plunging  his  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  Jew. 
When  will  this  atrocious  complicity  of  France  come  to  an  end? 
It  is  of  course  too  much  for  us  to  expect  that  our  Republic  would 
be  the  first  to  express  officially  its  sympathy  with  Russia's  popu- 
lar assembly.  What  so  many  European  parliaments  have  taken 
pains  to  do,  our  Government  has  shown  no  inclination  whatever  to 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  mainly  instrumental  by  our 
ready  loans  to  Russia  in  supporting  with  French  gold  autocracy's 
conspiracy  and  the  bureaucracy's  resistance,  face  to  face  with  the 
dawn  of  new  life  and  liberty  for  the  Russian  people." — Transla- 
tion made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


ABOLITION   OF   HEREDITARY   LEGISLATORS 

IN    ENGLAND. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  English  journalism  of  the  higher  class  a 
definite  scheme  has  been  put  forth  by  which  the  British 
House  of  Lords  may  be  brought  in  line  with  the  modern  political 
ideals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  For  many  years  the  press  have 
borne  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  house  of  Parliament  was 
more  or  less  of  an  anachronism.  The  speeches  of  such  agitators 
as  Winston  Churchill  have  constantly  breathed  out  threatenings 
against  the  coroneted  leaders  who,  like  the  gods  of  Lucretius,  are 
charged  with  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  selfish  independence 
above  the  tumults  and  regardless  of  the  aspirations  of  the  lower 
house,  which  represents  the  people  and  the  proletariat.  The 
radical  press  have  beat  in  vain  against  their  bulwark  of  hereditary 
seclusion  and  alleged  irresponsibility.  But  meanwhile  England 
has  become  democratic,  and  nothing  indicates  the  rapid  spread  of 
democratic  feeling  more  clearly  than  the  growing  loudness  and 
frequency  of  the  cry  "  Down  with  the  House  of  Lords  !  "  Yet  a 
"lord  "  in  England  of  to-day  is  still  something  not  very  different 
from  what  he  was  in  the  time  of  Johnson  and  Addison,  but.  if  we 
may  believe  the  writers  of  the  press,  a  hereditary  aristocracy  of 
legislators  is  an  institution  doomed  to  disappear.  The  cry  is  being 
heard  that  eitlier  the  present  upper  house  of  Parliament  must  be 
mended  or  it  must  be  ended.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  John  Burns  would  like  to  see  it  ended,  says  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London).  This 
writer  admits  that  the  upper  house  is  necessary  as  a  sort  of 
balance-wheel  of  legislation,  and  adduces  the  testimony  of  Crom- 
well as  to  its  usefulness  as  follows  : 

"Cromwell  abolished  both  houses  of  Parliament;  when  he  re- 
stored the  Commons  he  restored  the  Lords  also,  and,  being  blamed 
for  doing  so,  he  explained  the  necessity  for  it  in  the  last  speech  he 
ever  made  in  Parliament:  'I  did  tell  you  that  I  would  not  under- 
take such  a  government  as  this  unless  there  might  be  some  other 
persons  that  might  interpose  between  me  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  had  the  power  to  prevent  tumultuary  and  popular 
spirits.' " 

There  are  three  points  in  which  Sir  Herbert  would  suggest 
reforms.  The  number  of  legislating  peers  should  bear  a  due  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  members  in  the  lower  house.  The 
House  of  Lords  should  be  an  elective  body,  and  fitness  for  public 
office  would  thus  be  better  secured  in  its  personnel.  The  sover- 
eign should  not  have  the  power  of  making  hereditary  peers.  A 
peerage  should  not  be  transmittable.  This  writer  states  his  views 
in  favor  of  proportionate  membership  as  follows : 

"Let  the  number  of  peers  of  Parliament  be  fixed  in  permanent 
proportion  to  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  ascertain  the 
original  proportion  between  the  two  chambers,  the  date  of  George 
III.'s  accession  may  be  taken,  down  to  which  time  the  creation  of 
hereditary  legislators  had  been  sparingly  exercised.  In  1760  there 
were  224  peers  of  Parliament  and  55S  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — making    the    lords    as    nearly   as    possible   equal    to 
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two-tifths  of  the  Commons.     The  same  proportion  to  the  present 
House  of  Commons  would  give  268  peers." 

This  limitation  is  to  be  secured  by  causing  the  whole  peerage  to 
choose  and  elect  its  own  representatives  in  Parliament.     He  says: 

"  Let  the  elective  principle  at  present  applying  to  the  peers  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  be  extended  to  all  peers  on  the  rolls  of  the 
three  realms,  including  the  Scottish  and  Irish  peers,  to  whom  writs 
of  summons  are  not  issued  at  present.  The  House  of  Lords 
would  then  be  elected  by  their  peers  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
Parliament,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  for  any  elaborate 
machinery  or  invidious  proceedings  for  the  elimination  of  '  black 
sheep.'  Men  whose  conduct  or  habits  rendered  them  unfit  for  the 
work  of  legislation  would  not  be  elected  peers  of  Parliament,  and 
the  second  chamber  would  become  in  fact  and  practise  what  it  is 
now  only  in  theory  and  by  flattering 
fiction — la  crime  de  la  crime. 

"  It  may  be  apprehended  that  a 
poll  of  600  or  700  lords  for  the  elec- 
tion to  Parliament  of  268  of  their 
number  might  result  in  confusion, 
or,  at  least,  in  a  number  of  equal 
returns,  each  peer  voting  for  his 
own  election.  This  is  not  the  ex- 
perience in  the  election  of  Scottish 
and  Irish  representative  peers,  tho 
contested  elections  are  not  infre- 
quent. Peers  may  surely  be  trusted 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their 
proceedings,  which  has  never  yet 
been  allowed  to  lapse.  As  for  the 
spiritual  lords  and  the  four  lords 
of  appeal,  being  life  peers,  they 
would  not  be  submitted  to  election; 
it  would  therefore  be  a  question 
whether  they  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  lords  of 
Parliament." 


THE    NEW   ST.   GEORGE 


The  most  radical  change  which  he  advocates,  one  which  would 
seem  to  cut  deepest  into  the  root  of  aristocratic  prescript  and 
precedent  is  the  abolition  of  hereditary  titles.  His  proposal  is  as 
follows : 

"The  creation  of  hereditary  titles,  whether  with  or  without  leg- 
islative functions,  should  cease  and  determine  ;  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  being  restricted  to  the  granting  of  life  peerages. 
Knighthood  would  resume  the  place  it  held  as  the  highest  distinction 
of  a  commoner,  saving  only  the  rank  ot  Privy  Councilor,  until  James 
VI.  and  James  I.  devised  baronetcies  as  feeders  to  a  depleted 
exchequer.  Existing  hereditary  titles  of  honor  would  continue  to 
descend,  until  in  process  of  time  they  should  ultimately  disappear. 
That    process   acts   more   rapidly  than    many    persons    sup]. 

Of  twenty-two  dukedoms  exist- 
ing in  1905,  only  one,  that  of 
Norfolk,  goes  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  of  twenty-three  marquis- 
ates,  only  those  of  Winchester  and 
Huntly  are  as  old  as  the  sixteenth 
century. 

"  (Jut  of  126  earls,  only  those  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Derby  reckon 
from  the  fifteenth  century;  of  the 
thirty-six  viscounties  the  oldest  is 
that  of  Hereford,  created  in  1549, 
and  there  are  but  three  extant  of 
those  created  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

"  Among  the  315  barons,  nine  lead 
us  back  to  the  Plantagenet dynasty, 
their  peerages  having  been  created 
between  1264  and  1399;  and  few 
must  be  the  Radicals  so  enamored 
of  pure  democracy  as  to  desire 
the  severance  of  a  link  with  a  past 
so  remote." 


The  beast  must  first  be  made  quiet,  then— 

—  Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin) 


THE    FRENCH    AND    THE    RUSSIAN    REVOLUTIONS. 

Russia  (to  France,  who  points  to  the  guillotine) •-"  Fie.  Madame, 
I  don't  want  bloodshed!  I  prefer  to  get  my  own  way  by  these  little 
pills  of  freedom."  -  Kladdcradatsch  1  Berlin) . 


THE   MAN   WHO   LIVES    IN    CLOUDLAND. 

If   Nicholas  isn't  careful,  his  whistling  will  turn  out  as  his  sainted 
relative's.  Louis  XVI.'s,  did. 

-  i  I  'a/ire  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


THE    SAUSAGE,  THE    PILL.  AND   THE    WHISTLE. 
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JAPAN   AS  A   NURSERY   OF   RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 

"\  A  f  HILE  Japan  is  formally  at  peace  with  Russia,  it  appears 
*  *  from  the  Russian  press  that  she  is  doing  all  she  can  to 
embarrass  the  Czar's  Government.  First  it  is  asserted  that  Japan 
is  supplying  the  revolutionists  in  Russia  with  arms.  and.  second, 
it  is  pretty  well  established  that  Nagasaki  is  a  nihilistic  hotbed. 
The  first  charge  is  developed  by  the  Novoye  Vremya  as  follows: 
"It  has  been  suspected  for  a  long  time  that  the  lapanese  were 
supplying  the  Russian  revolutionists  with  arms  and  money,  but 
now  the  proofs  in  the  case  are  so  complete  that  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  The  trail  of  the  conspiracy,  however,  reaches  far  back 
and  we  will  have  to  begin  our  story  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war." 
The  Russian  paper  proceeds  to  say  that  "the  Japanese  Colonel 
Akashi.  who  was  military  attache1  in  St.  Petersburg  before  the 
war,  went  to  Stockholm  when  hostilities  broke  out,  and  that  city 
became  the  center  of  the  Japanese  spy  system.  Now  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1904.  when  the  Russian  freedom  movement  began,  Akashi 
connected  himself  with  the  Russian  nihilists  in  Paris,  and  in 
November.  19C4.  an  agreement  was  concluded,  by  the  terms  of 
which  an  armed  insurrection  was  to  be  created  in  Russia  for  the 
benefit  of  Japan."  The  chief  parties  to  this  agreement  other  than 
Akashi  were  "  the  revolutionist  George  Dekanosi,  one  Grusier, 
and  the  well-known  politician  Konni  Siliacus . " 

These  men  "  received  money  from  Akashi  to  buy  weapons,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  arms  were  to  be  used  by  the  Russian  Social- 
Democrats,  the  Grusierian  revolutionists,  and  the  Polish  and  Fin- 
land Socialists."  According  to  the  Novoye  V re  my  a.  there  were 
bought  in  Switzerland  25.000  guns  and  3.500,000  cartridges,  while 
Siliacus  purchased  several  vessels,  including  one  in  Hamburg 
which  was  christened  John  Grafton.  This  vessel  was  loaded  with 
weapons,  and  under  command  of  Captain  Bestroem  she  set  sail 
July  16.  But  August  25  she  ran  ashore  at  Uleaborg,  and  the  mys- 
tery of  her  origin  was  the  source  of  no  small  amount  of  discus- 
sion. After  she  had  been  abandoned  by  her  crew  the  ship  was 
boarded  by  the  Russians,  and  in  her  hold  were  found  93  cases, 
containing  659  rifles,  658  bayonets,  and  120,000  rounds  of  car- 
tridges. "  Another  ship,  a  steamer,  caught  fire  near  the  Finland 
coast,  and  the  subsequent  investigation  showed  that  it  was  packed 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  rifles,  cartridges,  and  so  forth.  And 
on  August  28  there  were  found  on  the  island  of  Kolmar  over  700 
rifles,  an  immense  amount  of  revolutionary  literature,  and  quanti- 
ties of  ammunition.  All  of  the  arms  found  were  of  Swiss  manu- 
facture." The  same  journal  avers  that  "the  revolutionists  of 
Moscow — during  the  rebellion  of  December,  1905 — were  all  armed 
with  Swiss  weapons,''  and  thinks  that  these  munitions  probably 
entered  by  another  ship  which  landed  safely.  This  vessel  was 
fitted  out  "by  George  Dekanosi,  it  sailed  from  Marseilles  to 
Batum  and  reached  port  safely.  The  captain  of  the  ship  was  a 
Dutch  nihilist." 

The  Japanese  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  de- 
clares that  Nagasaki  before  the  war  was  a  favorite  resort  for  Rus- 
sians in  the  East,  and  now  that  the  war  is  over  it  has  become  a 
paradise  for  the  nihilists.     Thus: 

"The  Russians  come  again,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  but  they 
are  no  longer  the  official  classes— we  now  have  the  nihilists.  As 
Vladivostok  and  other  places  were  pacified  the  number  of  Rus- 
sian revolutionists  in  Nagasaki  constantly  increased,  and  now  the 
colony  is  so  large  that  we  find  a  Russian  newspaper  in  the  town, 
printed  by  Russians  and  in  Russian  type.  This  paper  is  called 
/  olia  ior  '  Freedom'),  and  at  first  it  appeared  every  other  day,  but 
now  it  is  a  daily.  The  character  of  the  paper  is  well  indicated  by 
the  following  quotation:  'We  call  upon  whoever  has  the  material 
means,  to  help  our  work  ;  we  exhort  all  who  have  a  word  to  say  for 
the  cause,  to  say  it.  And  we  call  for  help  from  all  Russians  who 
are  not  content  with  the  Russian  Government,  who  can  not  toler- 
ate the  horrible  condition  of  things  in  Russia  to-day.  Our  aim  is 
to  destroy  autocracy  by  means  of  a  revolution,  to  give  Russia  a 


democratic  republic,  and  later  to  bring  about  a  Socialist  state  of 
society.  But  we  must  not  sleep,  we  must  not  rest— the  autocracy 
does  neither.' " 

The  correspondent  says  that  M  this  shows  clearly  the  spirit  of 
the  Russians  in  Nagasaki.  And  what  is  equally  clear  is  that  they 
have  plenty  of  money— otherwise  they  could  not  publish  a  paper. 
Naturally  the  settlement  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  official  Russia, 
but  the  Japanese  take  nothing  from  the  Russians  to-day,  and  an 
official  would  get  rough  words  who  tried  to  induce  the  Japanese  to 
take  steps  against  the  Nagasaki  colony." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH   PACKING-HOUSES  AS  BAD  AS  THE 

AMERICAN. 

THE  revelations  in  the  American  packing-house  scandal  have 
incited  other  nations  to  investigate  their  own  houses  and  at 
the  same  time  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  cleaning  them. 
Thus  Dr.  Cooper,  as  reported  widely  in  the  press,  declares  that 
English  packing-houses  are  not  fit  subjects  for  conversation,  and 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Paris  Deoats,  Henri  de  Parville  makes  the 
same  statement  with  regard  to  those  of  France.  In  his  own 
words : 

"  The  lesson  of  Chicago  should  be  of  service  to  us,  and  we  must 
look  into  the  conditions  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  Europe. 
Have  we  in  France,  especially  in  Paris,  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  irreproachable?  In  answer  to  this  question  it  may  be 
said  that  our  position  is  anything  but  irreproachable,  and  Mr. 
Leclainche,  professor  of  pathology  in  Toulouse,  tells  us  that 
French  slaughter-houses  are  in  a  fearful  condition.  .  .  .  Mr.  De 
Lorerdo  has  also  convincingly  shown  our  inferiority  in  compari- 
son with  other  great  European  cities.  .  .  .  While  Germany.  Aus- 
tria. Sweden,  Denmark,  and  even  Russia  are  constantly  improving 
their  establishments,  nothing  is  done  in  France  along  this  line. 
The  abattoirs  preserve  the  same  filthy  and  inadequate  arrange- 
ments which  have  obtained  in  the  past,  and  the  situation  in  Paris 
is  far  worse  than  in  the  provinces.  To  sum  up,  we  may  say  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  De  Lorerdo.  that  at  present  our  abattoirs  are 
defective  in  installation,  repulsively  filthy,  the  sheds  for  the  cattle 
are  badly  ventilated  (frequently  the  animals  die  of  asphyxiation  . 
there  are  no  facilities  forgetting  rid  of  refuse,  the  approaches  to 
the  abattoirs  are  pestilential,  there  is  insufficiency  of  water,  the 
meat  is  treated  by  men  whose  hands  and  clothing  are  covered  with 
filth,  and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  modern  mechanical 
methods.  Further,  there  is  no  cold-storage  plant  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  meat,  the  sanitary  inspection  is  insufficient,  and  there  is  no 
apparatus  for  destroying  diseased  meat.  .  .  .  Mr.  Biggi  says  that 
in  the  Paris  abattoirs  the  only  laboratory  for  inspecting  meat  is  a 
miserable  shed  where  two  persons  can  scarcely  work  comfortably 
together,  while  the  only  instruments  in  the  shed  are  an  old  micro- 
scope and  a  few  vials. 

"  Paris  presents  the  worst  possible  conditions.  Reform  is  urgent 
and  we  can  well  take  as  our  models  the  public  abattoirs  in  Ger- 
many where  every  modern  apparatus  is  in  use  and  where  cold- 
storage  facilities  are  complete.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  Chicago— the  fact  is  that  France  is  in  no  better 
case  and  we  must  have  reform  at  any  price." — Translation  maaU 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Swiss  Rejection  of  Axtimilitarism. — The  doctrine  of  Jaur^s  has   spread 
with  Socialism  and  Internationalism  to  the  Swiss  Republic,  and  after  more  than 
one  effort  a  law  has  been  passed  against  it.     Indeed,  it  is  only  in  self-defense  that 
the  Swiss  Government  has  firmly  set  its  foot  down  on  the  question  of  an: 
tarism,  we  learn  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps.     The  Pangerrcu 
of  Emperor  William  has  alarmed  the  land  of  Tell.     Two  years  ago,  indeed 
Swiss  people  rejected  a  law  condemning  the  propagation  of  antimilitaristic  doc- 
trine: the  Socialist  vote  gave  the  majority  to  the  opposite  party  in  the  S 
sembly,  But  since  then  the  Federal  Code  has  been  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
following    article:    "Those  who  publicly  incite  military  men  to   violate   I 
pledges  and  thus  commit  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor  exposing  them  to  a  c 
martial,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  even  alt  ho  they  are  not  sucxx - 
in  their  treasonable  efforts."     The  Socialist-;,  says  the  same  paper,  are  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  referendum,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  a  plebiscite  will  rescind  the 
decree  of  the  Assembly. — Translation  n:aJt  for  The  Literary  Dig  i 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY, 


WLv^ 


JOHN  W.   HEADLEY. 


NEW   LIGHT  ON   THE   CIVIL   WAR. 

Confederate  Operations  in  Canada  and  New  York.  By  John  W.  Head- 
ley  Illustrated.  Cloth,  480  pp.  Price,  $2.00.  The  Neale  Publishing 
Company. 

Morgan's    Cavalry.     By    Gen.    Basil  W.    Duke       Illustrated.      Cloth,    441 
pp.     Price,  $2.00.     The  Neale  Publishing  Company. 

The   Army  of   the    Potomac   from    1861    to    1863.     By   Samuel  Livingston 
French.     Cloth,  37s  PP-     Price,  $2.50  net.      Publishing   Society    of   New 

York. 

War   Government,    Federal  and  State.     By  William   B.  Weeden.     Cloth, 
389  pp.     Price,  $2.50  net.      Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

ONE  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  literary  season  now 
drawing  rapidly  to  a  close  has  been  the  uncommonly  large 
output  of  works  relating  to  the  Civil  War.  The  majority  of  these 
have  approached  the  subject  from  the  Southern  point  of  view,  and 
most,  it  must  be  said,  have  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 

conditions  and  events  of  the  "  ir- 
repressible conflict."  But  some 
are  distinctly  valuable.  Prominent 
among  these  is  Capt.  John  W. 
Headley's  "Confederate  Opera- 
tions in  Canada  and  New  York," 
treating  an  unduly  neglected  phase 
of  the  great  struggle.  Captain 
Headley  is  a  Kentuckian  who  early 
in  the  war  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  serving  under  Forrest 
and  Bragg  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  finally  detailed 
for  special  service  in  the  so-called 
"Confederate  Department  of  Can- 
ada" and  lost  no  time  in  ma- 
king his  way  to  Toronto,  where 
the  Confederates  had  established 
headquarters  for  the  purpose  of 
"educating"  Northern  sentiment 
against  the  war,  conducting  raids 
into  Northern  territory,  and  at- 
tempting the  rescue  of  Confederate  soldiers  from  Northern 
prisons. 

In  these  operations,  which  proved  more  annoying  than  embar- 
rassing to  the  Administration,  Captain  Headley  took  an  active 
part.  He  was  involved  in  the  most  serious  of  the  several  futile 
conspiracies — the  attempt  to  burn  New  York  city  on  the  night  of 
November  24,  1864 — and  his  account  of  the  doings  of  the  incendi- 
aries, of  the  panic  they  caused,  and  of  the  manner  of  their  escape 
is  perhaps  the  most  detailed  we  have  had.  As  he  recalls,  it  was 
the  plan  of  the  agents  of  the  Confederacy  to  fire  the  city  on  elec- 
tion day,  but  the  timely  arrival  of  General  Butler  and  his  troops 
caused  a  postponement  which,  with  other  circumstances,  proved 
fatal  to  the  enterprise.  In  all,  fires  were  started  in  nineteen  hotels 
and  Barnum's  Museum,  but  were  extinguished  with  comparatively 
little  trouble.  The  manner  in  which  the  plotters  went  to  work  is 
made  clear  by  Captain  Headley's  narrative  of  his  own  experiences. 
He  says,  in  part : 

"  I  reached  the  Astor  House  at  7:20  o'clock,  got  my  key  and  went  to  my  room 
in  the  top  story.  It  was  the  lower  corner  front  room  on  Broadway.  After  light- 
ing the  gas  jet  I  hung  the  bedclothes  loosely  on  the  headboard  and  piled  the 
chairs,  drawers  of  the  bureau,  and  washstand  on  the  bed.  Then  stuffed  some 
newspapers  about  the  mass  and  poured  a  bottle  of  turpentine  over  it  all.  I  con- 
cluded to  unlock  my  door  and  fix  the  key  on  the  outside,  as  I  might  have  to  get 
out  in  a  hurry,  for  I  did  not  know  whether  the  Greek  fire  would  make  a  noise  or 
not.  I  opened  a  bottle  carefully  and  quickly  and  spilled  it  on  the  pile  of  rubbish. 
It  blazed  up  instantly  and  the  whole  bed  seemed  to  be  in  flames  before  I  could  get 
out.  I  locked  the  door  and  walked  down  the  hall  and  stairway  to  the  office,  which 
was  fairly  crowded  with  people.  I  left  the  key  at  the  office  as  usual  and  passed 
out." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Captain  Headley  regrets  his  share  in 
this  and  the  other  conspiracies  in  which  he  participated;  on  the 
contrary,  he  appears  to  glory  in  it  and,  indeed,  writes  at  times  as 
a  decidedly  "  unreconstructed  "  Southerner.  But  his  book  is  a  use- 
ful addition  to  the  literature  on  the  war,  especially  since,  as  the 
Norfolk  Landmark  points  out,  it  "reopens  a  chapter  of  history 
that  had  been  almost  forgotten."  No  less  valuable  is  Gen.  Basil 
W.  Duke's  "Morgan's  Cavalry."  a  full  and  authoritative  account 
of  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan  and  his  command,  written  by  one  who 
was  Morgan's  ablest  lieutenant  on  the  daring  raids  into  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  that  made  Morgan's  name  synonymous  with 
audacity  and  did  so  much  to  hamper  the  progress  of  the  Federal 
troops  in  the  campaigns  against  Johnston,  Bragg,  and  Forrest. 
Unlike  Captain  Headley,  General  Duke  writes  with  unfailing  re- 
straint, confining  himself  to  a  direct  recital  of  the  events  of  Mor- 
gan's campaign  and  incidentally  throwing  much  light  on  the  con- 
ditions existing  among  the  Confederate  troops  in  the  West.  His 
book  is  distinctly  a  military  history,  but  a  military  history  built  on 
unconventional  lines,  punctuated  with  anecdote  and  aglow  with 
human  interest.  It  is  really  a  long  time  since  there  has  come  into 
this  office  a  Civil-War  book  affording  such  unmixed  satisfaction. 

Another  military  history,  but  this  time  in  the  strictest  meaning 
of  the  term,  is  Mr.  S.  F.  French's  "The  Army  of  the  Potomac 


from  1.S61  to  1863."  This,  to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  is  a  "concise  and  effective  history  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  army,  in  regular  and  consecutive  order,  as  recorded 
by  the  actors  themselves."  In  other  words,  Mr.  French  has  gone 
to  the  official  records  and  despatches,  and  to  correspondence  some 
Of  which  has  not  hitherto  been  published,  with  the  result  that  he 
succeeds  in  shedding  considerable  new  light  upon  many  acts  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its  commanders.  The  point  of  view 
is  that  of  a  stanch  Unionist,  but  it  must  be  said  that  comment  is 
subordinated  to  the  task  of  narrative  recital  from  the  original 
sources,  the  reader  being  thus  placed  in  a  position  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 

Much  more  ambitious  than  any  of  the  foregoing  is  "  War  (,ov- 
ernment,  Federal  and  State,"  in  which  Mr.  William  B.  Weeden 
undertakes  to  show  how  the  interplay  between  the  national  and 
State  governments  during  the  Civil  War  operated  to  accomplish 
far  reaching  results  in  the  readjustment  of  relations  between  the 
nation  and  the  States.  In  some  respects  his  work  is  what  the 
Providence  Journal  calls  it— "a  valuable  contribution  to  history." 
But  it  is  marred  by  defects  so  conspicuous  and  so  serious  as 
largely  to  vitiate  its  usefulness.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Weeden  con- 
tinually wanders  from  his  theme  to  ventilate  his  own  views  on  vari- 
ous topics;  for  another,  he  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  follow; 
and,  finally,  as  The  Outlook  puts  it,  "his  spirit  is  so  partizan  .  .  , 
that  his  book  is  of  only  very  limited  value."  The  subject  is  one 
deserving  exhaustive  exploration,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Weeden  has  not  treated  it  with  a  firmer 
grasp  and  an  unprejudiced  mind. 


THE   FAILINGS   OF   FENWICK. 


Fenwick's  Career. 
Harper  &  Bros. 


By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.     Cloth,  367  pp.      Price,  Si  50. 


THAT  "the  end  justifies  the  means"  is  brought  to  mind  by 
Mrs.  Ward's  latest  book,  for  an  unpromising  beginning  is 
amply  justified  by  the  artistic  and  strong  conclusion.  In  this  day, 
when  weak,  melodramatic,  and  impossible  endings  of  so  many 
stories  blight  the  promise  of  the  earlier  chapters,  Mrs.  Ward  has 
wrested  a  powerful  denouement  from  the 'most  unpromising  set  of 
characters  that  have  yet  appeared  from  her  imagination.  Take 
an  artist  with  an  ungovernable  temper  who  neglects  his  wife  for 
the  favor  of  a  patron  ;  the  wife,  a  suspicious  and  peevish  creature, 
and  the  patron's  daughter,  a  pale  gray  angel  right  out  of  the  Sun- 
day-school library,  and  what  hope  is  there  of  any  story  worth  tell- 
ing? And,  further,  Mrs.  Ward  starts  her  book  by  laying  her  plot 
before  the  reader  in  the  allusion  to  the  unhappy  life  of  the  artist 
Romney,  whose  story  she  evidently  aims  to  improve  upon  by  sub- 
stituting the  virtuous  Madame  de  Pastourelles  for  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  a  jealous  and  fretful  wife  for  the  one  who  cared  for  Romney 
in  his  old  age.  Yet  we  have  here  a  story  that  moves  on  with  quiet 
strength,  if  with  but  moderate  interest,  and  leaves  the  impression 
of  rare  skill  in  the  weaving  of  romarce. 

Fenwick,  the  self-educated  son  of  a  small  tradesman,  with  artis- 
tic ambitions,  butwith  a  wife  and  child  to  support,  borrowsmoney 
to  go  to  London  and  study,  and,  as  he  believes,  to  become  a  great 
artist.  While  there  he  becomes  known  to  Lord  Findon.  a  wealthy 
patron  of  painters,  whose  chief  hope  in  life  is  to  discover  a  genius. 
His  daughter,  Madame  de  Pastou- 
relles, a  woman  who,  Mrs.  Ward  tells 
us,  is  of  lofty  and  beautiful  charac- 
ter, sits  to  Fenwick  for  her  portrait. 
They  become  friends,  Fenwick  ad- 
miring her,  and  inspired  by  her 
nobility  of  intellect.  Phoebe,  Fen- 
wick's wife,  whom  he  has  left  in 
the  country,  hears  that,  to  further 
his  ambitions,  he  has  passed  himself 
off  as  an  unmarried  man,  and,  be- 
coming suspicious,  goes  to  London 
to  his  studio.  There  she  finds  the 
picture  of  Madame  de  Pastourelles, 
and  in  a  moment  of  wild  and  jealous 
rage  daubs  the  portrait  with  paint 
and  then  rushes  off  with  her  child 
to  immure  herself  in  some  lonely 
place  in  Canada,  remaining  lost  to 
Fenwick  for  twelve  long  years  de- 
spite his  desperate  efforts  to  find  her. 

His  good  resolutions  turned  to 
bitterness  by  this  repulse,  Fenwick  devotes  his  life  to  his  art.  but, 
owing  to  his  egotistical,  irascible  nature,  he  usually  quarrels  with 
all  his  friends  and  patrons,  except  Madame  de  Pastourelles.  and, 
after  a  gradual  decline  of  popularity  from  his  first  success, 
becomes  a  broken  man.  His  wife  returning,  penitent  aircl  hum- 
ble, he  takes  her  back  and  all  is  supposed  to  have  ended  happily. 

Mrs  Ward  allows  herself  two  melodramatic  bits,  one  on 
Phoebe's  departure,  and  the  other  on  her  return.  It  happened  that 
while  Phcrbe  was  defacing  the  portrait  of  her  supposed  rival, 
Fenwick.  with  the  first  money  he  had  earned  in  London,  was  in 
Peter  Robinson's,  buying  some  little  "prettinesses  "  for  the  wife 
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who  was  deserting  him,  and  planning  to  send  her  the  rest  of  the 
money  next  day.  Twelve  years  later,  when  the  messenger  boy 
brings  to  his  door  the  token  of  her  return,  his  rap  interrupts  the 
letter  that  Fenwick  intended  should  be  his  last  words.  Aside 
from  these  theatrical  touches,  however,  the  story  moves  with  artis- 
tic simplicity  and  naturalness. 

In  her  previous  works  Mrs.  Ward  has  set  so  high  an  ideal  for 
herself  that  she  must  be  judged  by  her  own  standard,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  in  "Fenwick's  Career"  she  has  been  apparently  un- 
able to  reach  it.  Fenwick  the  man,  Fenwick  the  painter,  stands 
out  in  forceful  lines  before  us,  strong  in  his  youth,  inspiration,  and 
egotism,  but  with  the  arrogant  disregard  for  others  which  is  sup- 
posed to  characterize  a  genius.  The  sympathy  of 
Mrs.  Ward,  we  can  plainly  see,  goes  out  to  Fen- 
wick, so  hampered  with  a  low-born  wife.  If  the 
reader  suffers  an  occasional  pang  of  feeling  for  de- 
serted Phoebe  with  her  round  of  daily  drudgery 
and  her  nights  of  mental  regret  and  pain,  Mrs. 
Ward  gently  but  firmly  turns  one's  attention  to  a 
picture  of  Fenwick  in  his  studio,  suffering  the  loss 
of  fame  and  friends  through  his  bursts  of  ill  temper. 
Mrs.  Ward  plainly  thinks  the  latter  the  sadder 
picture. 

The  book  is  justified  by  the  artistic  and  well- 
rounded-outy?;m/6\  Mrs.  Ward  does  not  stoop  to 
the  old  literary  device  of  a  sudden  climax.  The 
meeting  and  subsequent  reconciliation  of  John 
Fenwick  and  his  wife  show  great  strength  and 
ability.  One  is  gradually  led  onward  to  the  end 
with  tactful  but  forceful  skill,  which  with  a  sudden 
little  rush  lands  the  reader  on  the  heights  of  the 
denouement.  The  critics  are  by  no  means  of  one 
mind  concerning  this  latest  book  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  of  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter"  and 
"The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  describes  it  as  "a  powerful,  solemn  sermon,"  written,  how- 
ever, "with  a  certain  dry-leaf  crispness  .  .  .  that  is  welcome." 
The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  feels  that  "while 'Fen- 
wick's Career'  may  fail  of  an  instant  appeal  to  'the  general,'  we 
think  it  attains  a  height  hitherto  unreached  by  its  author."  Such 
is  the  opinion,  too,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  the  London 
Tribune,  and  the  London  Chronicle,  the  last  of  which  calls  it  "a 
triumph  of  constructive  skill,  characterization,  happy  expression, 
and  vital  force."  The  New  York  Tribune,  however,  protests  that 
"  Mrs.  Ward  was  ever  so  much  more  interesting  as  a  novelist  when 
she  wrote  books  like  'David  Grieve,'  books  in  which  she  had 
something  to  say,  and  said  it  with  fervor  and  skill."  And  The 
Academy  laments  that  the  characters  in  "Fenwick's  Career"  are 
"somewhat  wanting  in  life  and  full-bloodedness." 


essays  to  unravel  the  complicated  love-knot.     More  complications, 
more  fun— always  fun — and  in  the  end  the  knot  is  cleverly  cut. 

Of  course,  the  smell  of  the  salt  air  is  on  every  page.  Were  this 
missing  the  tale  would  not  be  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's.  And,  equally 
of  course,  the  book  abounds  in  "  types,"  from  Solomon  Pratt  him- 
self to  Nate  Scudder,  undoubtedly  the  meanest  man  on  the  Cape. 
Still,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare  "Mr.  Pratt"  with  "  Cap'n 
Eri  "  or  "  Partners  of  the  Tide."  Enough  to  say  that  those  who 
have  read  the  latter  books  will  not  be  disappointed  in  this  whimsi- 
cal medley  of  the  "  simple  "  and  the  "complex  "  life. 

"  Thoroughly  delightful  from  cover  to  cover,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  "  A  story  fit  for  the  fittest  summer  reader"  is  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  IVortd.  "This  record  of  a  sum- 
mer's outing  of  young  people,"  declares  the  Boston 
Herald,  "altho  in  a  salty  atmosphere,  is  fresh  in 
its  originality  and  teems   with  genuine  good  hu- 


mor. 
Pratt : 
year." 


And  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  calls  "  Mr. 
"one   of   the   clever   productions    of    the 
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CAPE   COD    AND  THE   SIMPLE   LIFE. 

Mr.  Pratt.     By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  342  pp.     Price,  $1.50. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

THE  dissimilarities  between  English  and  American  humor  are 
proverbial,  but  once  in  a  while  we  come  upon  humorists  of 
both  nationalities  who  seem  to  approach  their  subjects  from  an 
almost  identical  point  of  view.  "Mr.  Pratt,"  the  work  of  an 
American  who  has  done  much  to  make  Cape  Cod  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  provides  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Lincoln's  style, 
manner,  and  attitude  to  life  are  reminiscent  of  no  one  so  strong- 
ly as  the  English  humorist  \V.  YV.  Jacobs.  The  resemblance  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Jacobs  con- 
cern themselves  chiefly  with  life  on  or  about  the  sea,  and  the  life 
not  of  the  quarter-deck,  but  of  the  simple  mariner,  the  sailor,  the 
fisherman.  But  neither  may  in  any  sense  be  called  an  imitator  of 
the  other.  Each  is  distinctly  original.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  as  deci- 
sively American  as  Mr.  Jacobs  is  English  ;  both  are  always  enjoy- 
able. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  particularly  enjoyable  in  "  Mr.  Pratt,"  which, 
altho  evolved  from  sundry  independent  short  stories,  is  as  coherent 
and  readable  as  could  be  wished.  Its  motif  \s  a  happy  conceit. 
Two  young  brokers,  wearied  of  the  strenuous  life  of  the  "Street," 
hie  to  Cape  Cod  for  a  summer's  vacation,  cherishing  a  grim 
determination  to  live  the  "natural"  life  whatever  it  may  cost. 
With  them  comes  what  is  to  Cape  Cod  a  tiling  unheard  of— a 
valet,  a  cockney  whose  h's  are  a  source  of  perpetual  anxiety  to  the 
good  people  along  the  rock-held  shore.  Not  one  of  the  trio  knows 
an  iota  of  maritime  life,  and  as  mentor,  cook,  bottle-washer,  gar- 
dener, and  skipper  they  engage  the  worthy  who  gives  title  to  the 
tale — Solomon  Pratt,  a  horny-handed  son  of  the  coast,  with 
Yankee  alertness  and  Yankee  wit.  Under  his  tutelage  they  give 
promise  of  better  things  than  the  Cape  Codders  had  deemed  pos- 
sible on  their  first  appearance,  but  complications  develop  with 
the  advent  ol  .1  I  restl  Air  Fund  party,  in,  the  rare  of  two  young 
ladies,  one  ol  whom  is  the  fiancee  of  one  of  the  broker?  and  at  the 
same  time  is  really  in  love  with  the  other,  whom  she  has  jilted 
because  of  a  mistaken  idea  that  he  is  "mercenary."  The  keen 
eyes  of  Mi  I'i. nt  soon  grasp  the  situation,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Eureka  Fiorina  Sparrow,  who  has  been  pressed  into  serv- 
ice to  relieve  the  "skipper"  of  some  of  his  multifarious  duties 


IN    GARDEN- HELD    DEVON. 

The    Man    from    America.    By  Mrs.  Henry  de  la   Pasture. 
Cloth,  417  pages.     Price,  Si. 50.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

N  these  days  of  problem  novels,  psychological 
phantasms,  and  sensational  yarns,  it  is  a  real 
elief  to  come  upon  a  romance  of  the  simple  life 
told  with  a  simplicity  and  charm  in  keeping  with 
its  theme.  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  may  not  be  a 
finished  literary  workwoman — in  fact,  she  obvi- 
ously is  not— but  she  has  the  gift  of  steady  insight 
into  the  best  there  is  in  human  nature,  and  when 
we  pick  up  a  romance  from  her  pen  we  may  feel 
reasonably  certain  of  a  feast,  if  not  for  the  intellect, 
assuredly  for  the  soul.  Her  "  Peter's  Mother "  was  a  sincere, 
wholesome  piece  of  work  that  left  the  reader  the  better  for  its 
perusal;  and  "  The  Man  from  America"  may  with  no  less  re- 
serve be  recommended  to  all  who  would  recall  the  dreams,  the 
hopes,  the  ideals  of  their  youth.  Crude  as  it  is  in  execution, 
told  with  a  frank  disregard  for  the  niceties  of  narrative  art,  it 
comes  very  close  to  being  great.  In  its  pages  we  meet  humanity, 
not  "poor  humanity,"  but  the  humanity  of  goodness,  of  nobility, 
of  enthusiasm,  of,  in  fine,  the  characteristics  that  make  this  world 
a  pleasant  place  of  sojourn. 

Her  scene  is  Devon,  beautiful,  garden-held  Devon,  her  dramatis 
persona  are  a  fine  old  Franco-Irishman,  his  grandchildren,  Kitty 
and  Rosaleen — two  of  the  most  fascinating  young  people  who  have 
graced  the  pages  of  romance  this  many  a  day — and  his  grand- 
children's friends,  who  include  the  "man  from  America"  and  his 
relatives.  Of  plot  there  is  practically  none.  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture's 
sole  concern  is  to  describe  the  development  of  Kitty  and  Rosaleen 
from  their  infancy  to  the  day  when  each  weds  the  man  of  her 
heart.  In  thiseffort  she  is  genuinely  successful.  As  The  Outlook 
(London)  says  :  "  The  boys  and  girls  are  admirable,  and  each  in  a 
different  way  ;  no  writer  but  one  of  their  own  sex  could  draw  the 
childish  distinction  of  Kitty  .  .  .  with  such  understanding,  and 
few  masculine  novelists  can  give  us  a  better  sketch  of  a  boy  than 
that  of  Odo  Copp."  Decidedly,  in  the  words  of  The  Academy, 
"  it  is  a  charming  book,  this ;  fragrantly  and  delicately  written  ;  a 
book  to  linger  over  and  go  back  to.  Only  dull  ard  crabbed  peo- 
ple could  miss  its  sweetness."  Some  reviewers,  however,  appear 
to  have  "missed  its  sweetness."  The  Athen&uvi,  for  instance, 
confesses  that  "for  this  once  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  has  disappointed 
us."  But  the  great  majority  acknowledge  its  spell,  and  feel,  with 
The  Outlook  (New  York)  that  "  it  is  to  be  heartily  praised  for  the 
absence  of  that  morbidity  or  cynicism  which  seems  to  be  so  prev- 
alent in  recent  stories  of  English  society." 


SHORT  NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

Mr.  William  Allen  White's  peculiar  humor  finds  ample 
scope  in  his  latest  book,  "In  Our  Town  "  (McClure.  51.50).  "Our 
Town,"  needless  to  say,  is  located  in  Kansas,  and  is  described 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  country  editor,  acquainted  with  the 
crotchets  of  the  many  distinctive  individuals  who  go  to  make  up 
the  "Queen  City  of  the  Prairies."  Read  at  intervals  it  will  be 
found  quite  entertaining,  but  it  decidedly  is  not  a  book  for  steady 
perusal.  A  word  is  due  the  illustrations,  which  are  by  F.  R. 
Cruger  and  W.  Glackens  and  add  piquancy  to  the  text. 

To  ABOLISH  the  present  svstem  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  substitute  therefor 
a  system  ofdirect  election  based  on  the  plan  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation—such is  the  purpose  with  which  J.  Hampden  Dough- 
erty has  written  his  "The  Electoral  System  ol  the  United  States" 
(Putnam.  S2.00  net'.  It  is  a  searching  review  and  criticism  of  the 
toral  system  now  in  vogue,  andalthoit  undoubtedly  fails  to  take 
sufficient  account  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  radical  reform 
proposed.it  is  a  critique  of  no  small  mine  in  reference  to  a  subject 
which  has  hitherto  received  too  little  attention  considering  its 
importance  to  the  Republic. 
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Abandon  Sickness,  All  Ye  Who  Enter  Here! 

Shake  off  your  burden  of  pain,  disease,  weakness,  and  despair  and  find  new 
health;  refresh  your  jaded  energies,  repair  your  wasted  vitality;  get  new 
vigor  for  the  work  of  life  and  increased  length  of  years  to  do  that  work. 

THIS  IS  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE 

TO  THE  GREAT  TEMPLE 

OF  HEALTH-THE 

Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium 

Where  practical  common  sense 
and  the  most  modern  methods  of 
science  are  applied  to  the  business 
of    making    sick   people  well, 

Why  Not  Spend  Your  Vacation  Here? 


THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been  known  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  foreign 
lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative 
among  medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclu- 
sive system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.  The  physiological  method 
makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician- 
patient  recently  remarked  :  "  I  note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here 
utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I  ever 
before  witnessed  ;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined 
than  the  forces  of  nature  ? " 


THE 

Open  -  Air  Treatment,  Health 
Culture,  Cold-Air  Gymnastics, 
Swedish  Gymnastics,  Cross- 
country Walks,  Out-door 
Sport  s,  Attract  i  ve  Menu 


IVI 


WNVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who  have  sought 
*  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
and  comfortable  place  for  sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  the  expert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate. 
Medical  attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  re- 
quired medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are  included  at  no 
more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room  and  board  elsewhere. 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a  place  where  people  eat  for  health, 
exercise  for  health,  sleep,  dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sun- 
burned and  tanned  in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in 
winter — do  everything  for  health  ;  where  they  find  the  way  out  from 
invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  enduring,  strenu- 
ous health. 

DOIVlF>R 


THE 
SANITARIUM, 
Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


B 


including    Nauheim    Baths 
and   RoyaJ   Electric    Light 
Baths,    Ma.ssa.ge    and      s^ 
Mechanical      Move-      SoT 
ments.    ^*    ^»    ^*      /^/ 

/£      /      riease   mail  to    my 
-&/     address    below    your 
UILDING    thoroughly   fireproof,    of   steel,    stone,   cement   and  brick    throughout.       /_  /     illustrated    booklet  "  D "' 
All    rooms  open   to  the   outer   air   and   well  ventilated.     Kitchen  and   dining-     /£/       ^  advertised  in  1 
room  on  top  of  the   house.     No   odors.     Big  gymnasium   and  outdoor   and      /^/     ary  Digest  7-28-6. 


Daintily  Served,  Diet  Kitchen, 
Prescribed  Dietaries,  Exten- 
sive Physiological  Laboratories, 
Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray,  Photo- 
therapy, Baths  of   Every    Sort, 


indoor  baths.      Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69.6 
like,  unconventional  life. 

Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the   Battle   Creek   Idea.      Ask  for    our 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  : 

THE   SANITARIUM,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH 


Horae- 


Xame 


A  d Jress 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  tc  advertisers. 
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I'll  Send  You  100  Genuine 
Key  West  Havana  Sec- 
onds For  a  Two-Dollar  Bill 

ROUGH  and  ready  affairs— 
not  much  to  look  at — but 
you're  not  smoking  appearance — 
yoa're  smoking  tobacco,  and  the 
tobacco  in  these  cigars  is  of  the 
sort  that  goes  into  ten-cent 
cigars. 

To  be  very  frank  the  only  way 
that  I  can  possibly  produce  these 
cigars  at  the  money  is,  because 
the  pieces  of  tobacco  in  'em  are 
too  short  for  fine  shapes,  and, 
therefore,  they  become  what  we 
manufacturers  call  "Seconds." 

I  am  really  selling  you  a 
dollar's  worth  of  tobacco  at 
Havana  Tobacco  value  with 
nothing  added  for  rolling  it  into 
cigars.  And  I  haven't  wasted 
any  money  to  make  a  good 
looking  box  or  paste  pretty 
pictures  on  it. 

While  I  place  no  time  limit 
on  this  offer,  I  won't  guarantee 
that  I  can  produce  enough  cigars 
to  supply  all  the  demand  I  shall 
receive.  So  that  if  you  really 
care  to  participate  in  this  offer, 
my  personal  advice  to  you  is  to 
get  your  two  dollar  bill  in 
the  mail  to-night. 

Incidentally  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  the  largest  manufacturer  in 
the  world  selling  cigars  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  am  the  only  manufacturer  selling 
strictly  for  cash.  Credit  accounts  mean 
losses — can't  help  it — bound  to  be  that  way. 
Manufacturers  selling  on  credit  must  make 
you  pay  their  losses.  I  cut  them  out 
of  my  business  entirely.  Credit  accounts 
mean  expensive  book-keeping  methods  and 
many  clerks.  What  I  save  in  this  way  goes 
into  my  cigars. 

My  business  integrity  can  be  learned  by  re- 
ferring to  Dun  or  Bradstreets,  or  the  United 
States  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York  City.  I 
have  been  in  business  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  have  built  up  my  business  through  build- 
ing up  my  reputation.  Both  have  cost  me 
thousands  of  dollars.  Depend  upon  it  that  I 
am  not  going  to  throw  away  either  my  business 
standing  or  my  reputation  for  the  sake  of  your 
two  Dollars  by  disappointing  you. 

But  if  you  hesitate  let  *n  -  (\  f\ 
me    send    you    fifty    for       M>  I  •  \)  \) 

I  want  to  personally  come  in  contact  with  every 
new  customer  and  therefore  when  you  write, 
address  your  envelope  "to  the  proprietor  of" 


<S/i& 


Dept.  K 

64,  66,  68  West  125th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books: 

"Life's  Progression." — Edward  C.  Randall.  (The 
Henry  B.  Brown  Co.,  Buffalo.) 

"Enigmas  of  Psychical  Research." — James  H. 
Hyslop.     (Herbert   B.   Turner,    Boston,    $1.50   net.i 

"The  Subconscious." — Joseph  Jastrow.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $2.50  net.) 

"The  Hayes-Tilden  Disputed  Presidential  Elec- 
tion of  1876." — Paul  Leland  Haworth.  (The  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  $1.50  net.) 

"Days  and  Deeds." — Compiled  by  Burton  E. 
and  Elizabeth  B.  Stephenson.  (The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night,"  edited  by  Char- 
lotte Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crow  ell  &  Co.) 

"Tri-ls  of  a  Stump  Speaker." — Henry  S.  Wilcox. 
(J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  25  cents.) 

"The  City  that  Was."— Will  Irwin.  (B.  W. 
Huebsch,  50  cents  net.) 

"Nano:  A  Heart's  Story  from  the  Unseen  World." 
— Charles  Everett.  (The  World's  Thought  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  $1.00.) 

"The  School  and  Its  Life."— Charles  B.  Gilbert. 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"Radia." — Alec.  C.  More.      (Elliot  Stock,  London.) 

"The  Masculine  in  Religion." — Carl  Delos  Case. 
(American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila- 
delphia.) 

"Foibles  of  the  Bench." — Henry  S.  Wilcox. 
(Legal  Literature  Company,  Chicago.) 

"The  Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare." — 
Charles  Lee  Raper.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"The  Life  of  General  Hugh  Mercer." — John  T. 
Goolrick.       (The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

"  Wanderlust." 

By  Helen  Hughes. 

Up  and  away,  for  the  dawn  is  breaking! 
The  mists  rise  white  from  the  valleys  fair, 
The  birds  are  singing  their  hymn  to  morning 
And  shafts  of  radiance  cleave  the  air. 

Over  the  road  on  the  hillside  winding — 
No  matter  where  it  leads  unto — 
The  far-away  hills  are  beckoning  "onward"; 
The  lakes  are  asleep  in  their  mantles  blue. 

And  I  would  know  what  lies  beyond  them — 
These  stately  peaks  with  their  purple  veils — 
And  see  the  land  in  the  heart  of  the  sunset 
Far  and  far  as  the  white  ship  sails. 

Up  and  away  for  the  dawn  is  breaking, 
O'er  mountain  forest  and  pouring  flood! 
And  I  would  know  what  lies  beyond  them, 
For  the  wanderer's  longing  is  in  my  blood. 

— From  Donahoe's  Magazine  (July). 


The  Plays  of  Yesterday. 

By  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 

Where  are  the  myriads  of  plays 

That  for  a  season  tempted  fate? 
Where  does  "The  Proud  Prince"  spend  his  days? 

Whence  went  brave  Villon  and  his  mate, 

And  where  is  charming  "Cousin  Kate," 
And  where  the  "Sister  of  Jose," 

And  "Letty,"  whom  we  loved  of  late — 
Where  are  the  Plays  of  Yesterday? 

Where  have  they  vanished,  one  by  one, 
Like  pictures  fading  into  air? 

w>.«~  -«- 

And  where  the  ghost  of  young  "Beaucaire" — 
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INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 

We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from   investments    than   careful 
borrowers    with    ample  security 
need  to  pay.    But  if  your  savings  institutions  de- 
mand for  themselves  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
borrower's  interest  payments,  we  can  serve  you  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets     -      ■      $1,750,000. 
Established  13  years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Indu  trial  Savings  rnd  Loan  Co. 
O  Times  Building,  Broadway,  XEW  YOBK. 


1L 


Under  our  plan  it  is  actually 
easier  to  deposit  your  savings  by 
mail  than  to  go  to  the  bank  in  per- 
son.    Our    depositors   are   secured 
by  resources  of  over 

ONE  MILLION   DOLLARS 

We  court  the  most  rigid  investiga- 
tion and  will  be  pleased  to  have  you 
send  for  our  free  booklet  "  D  " — 
write  for  it  to-day. 


/OWENSBORO  SAVINGS 

BANK  &   TRUST  COMPANY 

I  jas  H.pflRRisH,     0WENSB0R0,  KY.    I 


% 


North  Dakota 


investments 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Large  or  small  amounts.     Send  for  descriptive  list 
of  on-hand  loans,   as  also  our  Investment   Booklet, 


»» 


entitled 

'«We're  Right  On  the  Ground 

with  full  particulars  relative  to  our  business  methods, 
etc.  We  have  been  selling  these  Mortgages  for  23 
vears  and  have  never  lost  a  dollar  for  a  customer  or 
ourselves.  We  will  be  pleased  to  put  you  in  the  way 
of  finding  out  all  about  us  and  our  securities.  We 
handle  only  High  Grade  Investments.  Write  for 
further  und  full  information. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Box  8  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


This  Company  pays  5  per 
cent  interest  on  deposits  and 
your  money  may  be  with- 
'/I  drawn  at  any  time  on 
\J  demand — Absolute  safety  is 
assured. 

Write  for  the  Book 
CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
1047  CALVERT  BUILDING  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


.PflTFNTS  *fco*  PDrtTFrT— 

— —• •<»1W«i'-     'MipTof SotsTatimpa  I 

Estab.  1869.  | 


|  R.S.&  A.  B.LACEV. Washington. D.C. 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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He  who  could  laugh  and  love  and  dare, 
And  "Lord  Quex,"  surnamed  "the  gay," 

And  how  di "■-■  "  Little  Mary"  fare? 
Where  are  the  Plays  of  Yesterday? 

Where  bides  "The  Wife  without  a  Smile," 

And  where  did  "Whitewashed  Julia"  go? 
What's  "Raffles"  doing  all  this  while? 

Where's  "The  Crown  Prince  "  we  used  to  know? 

And  what's  become  of  "Cyrano"? 
And  where  does  wistful  "L'Aiglon"  stray? 

Faith!     They  are  gone  like  last  year's  snow! 
Where  arc  the  Plays  of  Yesterday? 

Prince,  time  and  favor  both  are  fleet, 

And  nothing  lingers  on  Broadway. 
"Iris"  the  fair,  "Sunday"  the  sweet, 

Where  are  the  Plays  of  Yesterday? 

— From  Town  and  Country. 


In  a  Thnivmi  Garden. 

By  Aldis  Dunbar. 

Ser  Naldo  speaks: 

"Ay,  that's  our  poet,  our  great  Florentine! 
A  man  with  quiet  eyes,  like  other  men, 
Who  has  more  joy  in  simple  sounds  of  life — 
The  song  of  children,  birds  at  early  dawn, 
The  sighing  wind  among  gray  olive-trees, 
Or  bells  at  Angelus — than  warriors 
When  to  their  drowsing  ears  come  beating  in 
The  strife  and  clash  of  weapons,  blow  on  blow 
Of  sword  on  helm  and  shield;  than  usurers 
In  chink  of  ducats;  or  you  Sienese 
In  rumored  conquest  of  some  crag  or  tower. 
Yet  your  Siena  might  gain  rightful  cause 
For  pride  at  last,  if  he — when  passing  by — 
Should  rest  within  the  shadow  of  her  gates! 
For  such  a  man  is  he,  that  winged  words 
Of  Love  and  Honor,  Truth  and  Chivalry, 
Upon  his  lips,  draw  men  and  maidens  nigh, 

DIDN'T  BELIEVE 
That  Coffee  Was  the  Keal  Trouble. 


Some  people  flounder  around  and  take 
everything  that's  recommended,  but  finally 
find  that  coffee  is  the  real  cause  of  their 
troubles.     An  Oregon  man  says  : 

"For  25  years  I  was  troubled  with  my 
stomach.  I  was  a  steady  coffee  drinker,  but 
didn't  suspect  that  as  the  cause.  I  took 
almost  anything  which  someone  else  had 
been  cured  with,  but  to  no  good.  I  was 
very  bad  last  summer  and  could  not  work 
at  times. 

"On  Dec.  2,  1902,  I  was  taken  so  bad  the 
doctor  said  I  could  not  live  over  24  hours 
at  the  most  and  I  made  all  preparations  to 
die.  I  could  hardly  eat  anything,  every- 
thing distressed  me  and  I  was  weak  and 
sick  all  over.  When  in  that  condition  cof- 
fee was  abandoned  and  I  was  put  on  Postum, 
the  change  in  my  feelings  came  quickly 
after  the  drink  that  was  poisoning  me  was 
removed. 

"The  pain  and  sickness  fell  away  from 
me  and  I  began  to  get  well  day  by  day,  so 
I  stuck  to  it  until  now  I  am  well  and  strong 
again,  can  eat  heartily,  with  no  headache, 
heart  trouble,  or  the  awful  sickness  of  the 
old  coffee  days.  I  drink  all  I  wish  of 
Postum  without  any  harm  and  enjoy  it 
immensely. 

"This  seems  like  a  strong  story,  but  I 
would  refer  you  to  the  First  Nat'l  Bank, 
The  Trust  Banking  Company,  or  any  mer- 
chant of  Grant's  Pass,  Ore.,  in  regard  to 
my  standing,  and  I  will  send 
statement  of  this  if  you  wish, 
also  use  my  name."  Name 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Still  there  are  many  who  persistently  fool 
themselves  by  saying,  "Coffee  don't  hurt 
me."  A  ten  days'  trial  of  Postum  in  its 
place  will  tell  the  truth  and  many  times 
save  life.     "There's  a  reason." 

Look  for  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


a    sworn 

You  can 

given    by 


THE  installation    of   "Standard*    porcelain    enameled   fixtures    is    an    invest- 
ment paying  sure  dividends  of  health  and  cleanliness. 
The  non-porous  composition   of  "Standard"    porcelain    enameled    ware 
renders  it  impervious  to  dirt  and  microbes.     The    immaculate    cleanli- 
ness— the   pure   white    luster   and    beauty   of    design — lifts    the  "Standard"    bath- 
room from  the  level  of  a  mere  necessity  to  that  of  a  luxurious  possession. 

The  cost  of  "Standard"    Ware  is    moderate    and    its    installation    economical. 
Its  porcelain  surface  is  as  dainty  as  china,  but  strong  as  the  iron  it  covers. 


Our  book  "  MODERN  BATHROOMS  "  tell* 
you  how  to  plan,  buy  und  arrange  your  bath- 
room and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  in- 
expensive rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each 
fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  <m 
decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  beautiful  booklet  on  the  subject 
and  contains  100  pages.  THE  ABOVE  FIX- 
TURES Design  P.  as  can  be  purchased  from 
any  plumber  at  a  cost  approximating  £70— not 
counting  freight,  labor  or  piping. 


CAUTION:  Err, -ii  piece  of  "Standard  Ware 
brum  mi r  "Standard"  "Green  and  Gobi"  guar- 
antee label,  and  lias  our'  trad,-. murk  ".Standard" 
cast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label  and  trad-. 
marie  are  >>>>  the  fixture  if  it  not  "Standard" 
Ware.  Refuse  substitutes — thru  are  all  inferior 
and  will  rust  uou  more  in  the  end.  Tht  word 
"Standard"  it  stamped  on  all  of  our  nickeled 
brass  fittings:  specify  them  and  see  thai  un" 
get  the  genome  trimmings  with  your  bath  ami 
lavatory,  etc. 


Standard  Sanitary Ipfg. Co,  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  lev  York:  "Standard"  Building.  35-87  Wist  31st  Street 
London,  England;  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E  C.  Sew  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Streets 
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DRINKING  WATER 

Scientifically  cooled  with  the 

Ctd^^c^  Cooler 

YOU-SEE-IT    (THE  WATER) 

Best  and  most  sanitary  water  cooler  ever  offered  the  public. 
Costs  you  less  than  the  germ  breeding  kind.     Will  last  a  life 
time.     Practically  indestructible.    Accompanying  cut  is  sect- 
ional view  of  our  No.  1  cooler  with  five  gallon  bottle.     Price 
$12.00.     Note  pure  block  tin  coil  connection   from   bottle  to 
faucet.     Water  cannot   become  contaminated  even  if  impure 
ice  is  used.  Guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.    Our  cooler  ib  covered  by  broad  basic  patents.    All 
similar  coolers  are  infringments.     We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  coolers  to  fit  any  bottle.     Prices  from  $5.50  to  $36.00.     Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

V.B.—J  Hungerford  Smith  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y..  have  adopted  the  "USEEIT"  Coolt*  vAth 
ipecial  feature!.  (Price  $12.00)  for  dispensing  their  famous  Golden  Orangeade  at  first  dost 
stda  fountains.       IVrite  them. 

The  Consumers  Company,  Cooler  Dept.,  639  35th  St.,     Chicago 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

IV  e  have   25  Kinds   of    Instruments   to   Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Wm.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,  131  S.  Uth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 

wherever  planted;  are  planted 

/111/    everywhere  trees  are  grown.     Free 

V    Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben. 

King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-SUfk  Iro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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WINCHESTER 


High  Power  Big  Game  Rifles 

You  don't  use  a  tack-hammer.to  drive  a  tenpenny 
nail;  neither  should  you  use  a  low  power  rifle 
when  you  hunt  big  game.  What  you  need  is  a 
Winchester  high  power  rifle — one  that  hits  a 
smashing,  knockdown  blow.  Such  rifles  are  the 
Model  1886,  .S3  Caliber;  Model  1894,  .30  Win- 
chester and  .32  Special  Calibers,  and  Model  1895, 
.30  Army,  .35  and  ,405  Calibers,  using  high  power 
smokeless  powder  cartridges  with  metal-patched, 
soft-pointed  bullets.  The  accuracy,  reliability 
and  killing  power  of  these  rifles  is  established, 
and  if  you  sight  right  the  game  is  yours.  Win- 
chester guns  and  Winchester  ammunition  are 
made  for  one  another.    Ask  for  Winchester  make. 

FBEE:  Send  name  and  address  for  large  illustrated 
catalogue  describing  all  our  guns. 

WINCHESTER     REPEATING     ARMS     CO. 
NEW    HAVEN,     CONN 


The  New 
4lA  x  6V2 

KODAK 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  the 
No.  4A  Folding;  pictures  4#  x 
Qyi  inches,  high  speed  lens  and 
shutter,  Pocket  Kodak  simplic- 
ity,  price  $35.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kodak  Catalogues  fret  at        tl~    v~a~i    r*s+ 
the  dealers  or  by  mail.  *"*  Kodak  City. 


Wm%. 
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STENOGRAPHERS 

You  can  secure  good  positions  by  register- 
ing in  our 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT 

We  place  during  the  summer  months, 
an  immense  army  of  competent  stenogra- 1 
phers  in 

PAYING  SUBSTITUTE  POSITIONS 

This  service  is  tree  to  everybody,  j 
just  call  or  write,  "Employment  Dept." 
BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

241  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


$*********************************% 

CHEW... 

Beeman's; 

The  Original 

Pepsin  *  ij 
Gum  *  *  : 

Cures  Indigestion  sad 

Sea-sickness. 

« ■ 

AH  Others  are   Imitations.  \\ 

*  • 
For  Sale  at  Every  Drug  Store   -  ■ 

*  • 

^*A  ******************************  *i  » 


jl  folding  BATH  TUB 


Weight    |6   II.-.        OOBl     littll 

Rcqolrei  I  i 1 1 1 «-  Hater, 
Write  for  special  offer. 
>i.  1..  licit  i\. 

109  1  '  Hubert  m„     v..   fork,  V  ^ 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  tlie  scrlpl  name  of  Stewart 
1  lartshorn  on  label. 


Wood  Rollers 


Tin  Rollers 


With  beating  hearts,  to  hear  in  reverence. 

And  hearing,  straightway  Honor  grows  more  bright, 

Faith  fairer  to  them,  Courage  kinglier, 

And  Love — too  often  held  a  fantasy — 

Shines  out  the  mighty  marvel  that  he  is!" 

— From  The  Outlook. 


The  Garden. 

.4  Lullaby. 
By  Elizabeth  Roberts  MacDonald. 
A  fairy  lamb  as  white  as  snow 
Through  all  your  dreams  shall  come  and  go, 
And  you  shall  follow  where  he  leads 
Through  dusk-deep  woods  and  blossomy  meads. 
To  where  a  little  garden  stands 
Laid  out  for  you  by  fairy  hands, 
Set  round  with  red-coned  tamarack — 
Four  walls  to  keep  the  great  world  back — 
With  lovely  avenues  whose  shade 
By  spruce  and  eglantine  is  made, 
With  oread  ferns  in  shady  spots 
And  shoals  of  blue  forget-me-nots, 
With  rows  of  crimson  hollyhocks, 
And  columbine,  and  spicy  stocks, 
And  other,  fairer  blossoms,  known 
To  folk  of  childlike  heart  alone;-  — 
The  yellow  lily,  whose  romance 
Grew  not  on  any  field  of  France, 
One  white,  ethereal  immortelle 
From  those  lost  woods  we  loved  so  well, 
And  that  Blue  Rose  whose  petals  gleam 
So  richly  by  the  paths  of  dream. 
O  Baby,  let  your  wee  hands  keep 
Some  flowers  when  you  come  back  from  sleep! 
— From  "Dream  Verses  and  Others"  (L.  C.   Page). 


PERSONAL 

The  American  Ouefti  of  India. — "Typically 
an  American  girl,"  says  the  London  Times  of  the 
late  Lady  Curzon,  "but  also  one  of  the  highest 
examples  of  that  ever  brilliant  and  infinitely  variable 
type."  In  this  country  the  words  of  the  press  are 
no  less  appreciative.  The  New  York  Sun,  for 
example,  speaks  of  her  thus: 

Every  American  girl  who  marries  a  rising  British 
statesman  carries  the  viceroyalty  of  India  in  her 
steamer  trunk.  And  of  all  those  who  have  changed 
the  cap  of  Liberty  for  a  coronet,  actual  or  prospective, 
none  has  had  such  a  life  as  Lady  Curzon.  When 
t'.'.e  biography  of  her  husband  comes  to  be  written, 
the  world  will  know  the  part  that  she  took  in  helping 
him  to  reach  the  place  which,  outside  the  Premier- 
ship, is  the  greatest  one  in  the  Empire. 

The  best  of  good  fairies  visited  the  cradle  of 
Mary  Leiter.  As  a  woman  she  was  to  be  beautiful 
without  self-consciousness,  witty  without  sharpness, 
and  to  have  an  infinite  capacity  for  adapting  herself 
to  her  environment.  She  was  as  much  in  her  ele- 
ment as  consort  of  the  ruler  of  upward  of  300,- 
000,000  of  people  as  she  had  been  in  political  society 
in  Washington.  And  anybody  who  knows  his 
Kipling  will  understand  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
great  success  amid  the  rivalries,  the  intrigues,  the 
jealousies  of  official  life  at  Calcutta  and  Simla. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  American  women  have  no 
chance  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  life  in 
their  own  country,  they  have  not  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  al 
after  marriage.  But  t lie  career  of  Lady  Curzon 
must  mark  for  long  the  high- water  mark  of  feminine 
achievement  in  its  kind. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Alfred    Uelt,   Diamond    King. — In  the  life  of 
Alfred  Beit  >  find  material  for  much  comment 

upon    the    industrial    condition    of    South     Africa, 
from  which  region  his  great   fortune  was  gathered. 

The  Deln.it  News  asserts  that  "its  natural  pr< 
has  been  set  back  as  least  a  century"  '  ■ 
few  men  like  Beit  and  Cecil  Rhodes  had  the  oppor- 
tunity ami  ingenuity  to  "plunder"  its  natural 
wealth.  Others  are  not  so  severe.  The  New  York 
Sun,  tor  instance,  declares  that  "each  in  his  way 
Writing  to  advertisers. 
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was  an  idealist,  licit  a>  a  Renins  of  business,  R 

as    an    empire  builder."      The    Sun    thus    briefly 

reviews  the  lives  ol  these  two  men: 

Both  H<'it  and  Rhodes  went  to  South  Africa 
originally  in  search  of  health  as  very  young  men, 
les  without  any  resources  at  all,  and  Beit  as 
the  son  of  a  prosperous  Hamburg  merchant.  Born 
in  the  same  year,  1853,  they  becami  interested  in 
the  Kimberley  diamond  mines  at  about  the  same 
[real  fortunes  at  an  early  age,  and 
succeeded  in  forming  what  may  justly  be  called 
the  diamond  trust,  since  it  controls  the  price  of 
diamonds  the  world  over.  The  dream  of  imperial 
expansion  was  Rhodes 's,  but  he  was  always  able 
to  enlist  his  friend  Beit  in  the  promotion  of  his 
railroad   and  charter-company  enterprises.       If    Beit 

was  involved  in  the  high-handed  Jameson   outrage 

he  had  Rhodes  to  thank  for  it.  The  firm  name  and 
business  mi^ht  have  read  "  Rhodes  &  Beit,  Ex- 
ploiter   oi     \trica  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo." 

The    two    men    had    many    tastes    in    common    as 

arts  and  as  collectors.       Rhodes  was 

an   Oxford    man    and    read    the    classics    in    editions 

specially    brought    out    for  him.     They    were    both 

•ous     givers     for     educational     and     charitable 

>ses.      Beit,  was  a  man  who  shunned   notoriety, 

us  methods  were  subtle  and  soundless.      Rhodes 

was  proud  of  his  fame,   and  did  things  on  a  lavish 

scale  and  in  a  royal  way,  as  one  who  should  have 

been  born   in   the   purple  and  could  not  but   make 

a  noise  in  the  world.      Had  Rhodes  lived  to  old  age, 

there  is  no  knowing  what  part  he  might  have  still 

played    as    a    British    statesman;      had    Beit,    long 

survived,  he  would  have  become  a  billionaire. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Beit  verifies  the  predictions  as 
to  the  probable  magnificance  of  his  public  gifts.  A 
despatch  to  the  New  York  Times  gives  in  detail 
the  bequests  of  this  class.  The  chief  features  are 
here  quoted: 

As  was  anticipated,   the   document   proves   to  be 


BACK  TO  PULPIT 
AVhat  Food  Did  for  a  Clt  rgyman 


A  minister  of  Elizabethtown  tells  how 
Grape-Nuts  food  brought  him  back  to  his 
pulpit:  "Some  5  years  ago  I  had  an  attack 
of  what  seemed  to  be  La  Grippe  which  left 
me  in  a  complete  state  of  collapse  and  I 
suffered  for  some  time  with  nervous  prostra- 
tion. My  appetite  failed,  I  lost  flesh  till  I 
was  a  mere  skeleton,  life  was  a  burden  to  me, 
I  lost  interest  in  everything  and  almost  in 
everybody  save  my  precious  wife. 

"Then  on  the  recommendation  of  some 
friends  I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  food. 
At  that  time  I  was  a  miserable  skeleton, 
without  appetite  and  hardly  able  to  walk 
across  the  room;  had  ugly  dreams  at  night, 
no  disposition  to  entertain  or  be  entertained 
and  began  to  shun  society. 

"I  finally  gave  up  the  regular  ministry, 
indeed  I  could  not  collect  my  thoughts  on 
any  subject,  and  became  almost  a  hermit. 
After  I  had  been  using  the  Grape-Nuts  food 
for  a  short  time  I  discovered  that  I  was 
taking  on  new  life  and  my  appetite  began 
to  improve;  I  began  to  sleep  better  and  my 
weight  increased  steadily;  I  had  Inst  some 
50  pounds  but  under  the  new  food  regime 
I  have  regained  almost  my  former  weight 
and  have  greatly  improved  in  every  way. 

"I  feel  that  I  owe  much  to  Grape-Nuts 
and  can  truly  recommend  the  food  to  all 
who  require  a  powerful  rebuilding  agent 
delicious  to  taste  and  always  welcome." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,"  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  A  true  natural  road  to  regain  health, 
or  hold  it,  is  by  use  of  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts 
and  cream  morning  and  night.  Or  have 
the  food  made  into  some  of  the  many 
delicious  dishes  given  in  the  little  recipe 
book  found  in  pkgs. 

Ten  days'  trial  of  Grape-Nuts  helps  many. 
"There's  a  reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  a  copy  of  the  famous 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 


SMITH  '©JWESSON 

"HAAWER1-ESS"   SAFETY 
Is  the  Only    Absolute    Safety 


There   is    no    hammer    to    receive 

All  SMITH   &  WESSON         1& 
Revolvers  have  this  Mono- 
gram trade-mark  stamped 
on    the    frame.        None 
others     are     genuine. 


Oar  new  booklet,  "The  Revolver,"  illustrat  each  model  in  detail 

and  gives  an  expert's  instruction  for  target  shooting.     II"    most  interesting  and  in- 
structive revolver  catalogue  published.    Sent  free  upon  request    Address  Dept  A. 


act  idcntal  blow — to  slip  from  the  thumb  while 
cocking — to  catch  on  some  foreign  object.  There 
s  no  hammer  to  be  thoughtlessly  left  <  ex  ketl,  and 
the  trigger  absolutely  cannot  be  pulled  accidentally. 
SMITH  &  WESSON  Hammerless  Safety 
Revolvers  are  perfectly  and  entirely 
accident-proof.  Only  by  pressing  the 
safety  le-'er  in  a  natural  way  at  the 
second  of  firing  can  a  cartric 

exploded. 

Over  25^,000  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Hammerless 
Safety  Revolvers  have 
been  made  and  sold  —  and 
not    one    single    accident 

d. 

X 

Revolvers     are     the 
thoroughbreds  of  the  re- 
volver world  — made  dis- 
tinctly for  gentlemen's  use. 


<>       \    has    ever    been    reported 
.1  SMITH    &   WESSON 


S/^ITH  6-  WESSON,   19  StocKbridge  Street,  Springfield,  A^zvss. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,  2330  Alarr)e<la  Avenue,  /U*rn«<l«\,  Cal. 


you  a  box  of  the  Klips  (7  sizes)  by  which 
the  volumes  shown  above  were  bound  in 
ten  seconds ;  and  an  illustrated  price  list  of 
Klips,  Covers,  and  Files  needed  in  every 
office,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

Learn  by  trial  how   easily    and   cheaply 
ycu  can  Bind  your  own  letters,  magazines, 
price  lists,  tariff  sheets,  ledgers,  and  loose 
sheets. 
H.  H.  BALLARD,  327  South  Street,  Plttsfleld,  Massachusetts 


My  Beautiful,  New$l  Book-FREE 


GRAY 


4" 


MARINE 
MOTORS 


Get  prices  on 

P    Bare  Engine  »r»A-°P      H  W7  '       "  "' 

will  develop  5         U*T Mnjy         h  p.  Engines 

Reversible  engine.     Jump  spark.      Perfect  lubrlcat Crank 

shaft,  drop  forged  steel.  Connecting  rod,  hronie.  Pistons 
ground  to  fit.  All  bearings  either  bronze  or  best  babbitt.  Beit 
material  and  workmanship  throughout. 

Dept.  28,      Detroit,  Mich. 


Gray  Motor  Co. 


*     3  PRIZEWINNER^ 

ajjj     Uj,l«1"tkiid 

THE  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  an  architect. 
1907  edition  just  out.  CJ I  can  save  you 
from  $100  to  $500  on  your  new  horr.e  if  you  will 
build  after  one  of  my  original  plans.  €fl  Send  one 
dollar  to-day  (readon)  for  my  American  Dwellings, 
the  only  practical,  useful  and  complete  book  of  plans 
ever  published.  Hundreds  of  beautiful  houses.  Select 
your  plan  and  send  me  a  certified  check,  after  deduct- 
ing the  $  1 .00  that  you  paid  for  the  book.  So  your 
book  does  not  cct  you  one  cent  and  is  a  gift  you 
will  be  proud  to  make  room  for  on  your  library  table. 

Other    llooks: 

Portfolio  No.  2.  Residences,  +.'1.11011  in  S50.600— prii  t  50c. 
Portfolio  No  3.  stores.  Banks,  and  Churches — price 50c 
Small  Portfolio  of  Churches-   FBKK. 
My  motto:  Satisfaction  guaranteed;  all  money  cheerfully  refunded 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

GLENN  L.  SAXT0N,  Architect 

Studio,  Andrus  Bldg.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


M      ^_        A   p  IITA  XV|11    hrine    v""     ""    '"''''    thirteen 

I   ^""       II  L  M    I    V  weeks,  the  Pathfinder,  the  old  rc 

■   #**^       I  1  f    ||  J\  liable  national  new, 

1  ^  J      \J  s»»  II    I    V  paper  week  all  the 

clearly  and  without  bias.     It  is  the  only  news  review  that  1-  truly  com- 

ve.    on 1  at  the  same  time  it  1-  nol  :-    '•  I  or  bulky.     It  gives 
von  the  « heat  without  the  1  hnfl' 


a    t 


safer  for   all    busy  peopte 


1  n 


ffifiatfvUrufor 


purpose  it    1-    high-toned,    healthy    and 
inspiring;  it   1-  a   protest  ngninsl  sensa- 
tional   journalism.      It  takes   the  place 
of   periodicals    costing  $2.50  and   *:!.iki        Try 
be  without  it  for  many  times  its  cost— #1.00  per  jre»r.     Adi 

p ATHl'l.XUKlt,  Washington,  i».  <  . 


iu  would  not 


1  Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 
Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

No  Attention— No  Expense — Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  1 8  inches  to  50  feet  fall.      Elevates  water 

30  feet   each  foot    cf   fall.     5000  in  successful    operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial       Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2004  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


"Why   not 

Glide;    It'-  the 
best  way  to  go.  *' 


High  power. 
*»tronjf.  flex- 
I  b  1  e  e •>■■ 
■  traction. 

Speed  to  spare 
Ask  dealers  m^^B  — tliey  are  hill- 

everywhere.  ^^s»w-  climbers. 

"BUILT  IN  THE  HIL  T.S  "  Embody  comfort,  safety,  ele- 
pan.e.  Unquestioned  performan  egua^Bateed.  Write  for 
booklet  and  proposition  to  those  who  buy.    Adilress 

The  Bartholomew  Co.,  315  Glide  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  taen!  publication  when  writin?  to  advertisers. 
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iSometbmg 

new 

Something    Good 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

Cleans  and  whitens  the  teeth  and 
purifies  the  whole  mouth,  not  by  strong 
oils,  carbolic  acid,  or  other  objection- 
able compounds,  but  by  generation  of 
nature's  innocent  germicide — OXYGEN. 
The  milk-of-lime  formed  at  the  same 
time  neutralizes  the  tooth  destroying 
acids  and  relieves  any  sensitiveness 
of  the  teeth  or  "gums.  The  oxygen 
liberated  from  Calox  destroys  any 
little  particles  of  fermenting  food  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  leaves  the  mouth 
in  a  most  delightfully  clean   condition. 


The  only 

Tooth  Powder 

with 

Oxygen 

in  it 


Our  book  on  Oxygen  and  Calox  . 
tells  you  all  about  dentifrices,  what  to 
avoid  and  what  to  choose — why  highly 
flavored  dentifrices  and  pastes  are 
objectionable,  how  to  prevent  decay 
and  how  to  whiten  the  teeth.  We  send 
it  free  on  request  with  a  sample  of 
Calox  sufficient  for  several  days'  trial. 
Our  name  guarantees  the  product. 

McKESSON  &    R0BBINS1 


95  Fulton  Street, 
New  York 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
ion   to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
telligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M ,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  n  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
R  now  ledge  b  Young  Husband  Should  Have, 
\\  MM-,  ledge  i  Fathei  Should  1 1 

Know  ledge  n  l  tthi  i  SI Id  In  --"on. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have, 
Knowlt  dge  n  ^  oung  nn  oman  Should  n 
Kin  iing  Wife  Should  i i 

K  Di  i'  :  i  we. 

I     i  er  Should  Imparl  to  Her  I  laughter. 
■■  :i 

IMeh    Cloth    Binding,    Full    Gold    SUmp,    [  II  u  it  rated,    $2.00 
Writ*  Opinion  i  i  <  'ontcnta 

Puritan   Pub.   Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila..   Pa. 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

diii  I  TTIKI     ani1  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request 

BULLt  I  111     Address  Dr.  Hay.  s,  Dcpt.  Z.Buffai 


Old  Books  and   Magaitnei   lloiiirht  nn<t  Sold 

Ami  KM  as   UaOAZWB    I  Mo 


very  interesting,  lacking  little  of  the  remarkable 
qualities  which  gossip  attributed  to  the  bequests. 
The  sums  enumerated  make  the  vast  total  of 
$9,675,000,  not  including  the  value  of  an  estate  be- 
queathed to  Mr.  Beit's  native  city  Hamburg,  or 
the  art  treasures  bestowed  on  the  British  National 
Gallery  and  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  Hamburg. 

It  is  believed  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  public 
bequests  will  be  not  far  short  of  $12,500,000. 

The  most  notable  provision  of  the  will  is  that 
in  which  a  body  of  Trustees  gets  control  of  $6,000,- 
000  to  be  used  in  the  development  and  construction 
of  means  of  communication  in  Rhodesia  and  else- 
where in  Africa,  which,  with  other  bequests  for 
South  Africa,  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Beit's  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  which  his  fortune 
was  made  was  equal  to  that  of  his  old  associate, 
Cecil  Rhodes.   .    .   . 

To  the  College  of  Technology  connected  with 
London  University  the  sum  of  $250,000  and  1,000 
$12.50  shares  in  the  DeBeers  Company  are  be- 
queathed. 

One  million  dollars  is  left  to  the  University  of 
Johannesburg  to  build  and  equip  buildings  on  the 
land  previously  given  by  Mr.  Beit. 

One  million  dollars  is  bequeathed  for  educational 
or  charitable  purposes  in  Rhodesia  and  other  terri- 
tories within  the  field  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

His  Jrlood. — A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  tells  of  some  amusing  replies 
made  by  a  pupil  undergoing  an  examination  in  Eng- 
lish. The  candidate  had  been  instructed  to  write  out 
examples  of  the  indicative,  the  subjunctive,  the 
potential  and  the  exclamatory  moods.  His  efforts  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

"I  am  endeavoring  to  pass  an  English  examina- 
tion. If  I  answer  twenty  questions  I  shall  pass.  If  I 
answer  twelve  questions  I  may  pass.  God  help  me! " 
— Harper  s  Weekly. 


A  Future  Orator. — Johnny  recited  one  stanza  of 
the  "Psalm  of  Life"  to  the  delight  of  his  proud  mam- 
ma and  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  company: 
"Liza  Grape  men  allry  mindus 
Weaken  maka  Liza  Blime, 
Andy  Parting  Lee  B.  Hindus 

Footbrin  Johnny  Sands  a  time! " 

— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


"When  Woman  Rules. — "Jim,"  said  the  editor. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Go  up  and  interview  that  lady  politician  who 
claims  to  have  nothing  to  say.  Let  her  talk  about 
two  columns  and  make  your  escape  as  best  you  can." 
— Pittsburg  Post. 


True. — Poets   are   born,   not   paid. — Philadelphia 
Record. 


Brute. — First  Chauffeur — "There's  one  thing 
I  hate  to  run  o\  er,  and  that's  a  baby." 

Second  Chauffeur — "So  do  I.  Them  nursing  bot- 
tles raise  Cain  with  tires." — Scissors. 


Unsociable. — Wilbur  J.  Carr,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, had  occasion  to  call  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor 
late  at  night. 

He  rang  the  door-bell.  After  a  long  wait  a  head 
poked  out  of  a  second-floor  window. 


Refinish  Your  Furniture 


Do  it 
Yourself 


Interesting:,  simple 
and  fascinating.  Our 
practical    FREE 
BOOK  tells  how  to 
finish    furniture, 
woodwork  and  floors 
in  WE  ATM- 
ERBD,   MIS. 
SION,    MA- 
HOG  A  NY, 
&  FLEMISH 
land  oth  er 
I  effects  at 
little  cost 
with    JOHN- 
SON'S    PRE- 
PARED WAX. 
Apply  the 
wax  with  a 
cloth    over 
shellac. 

varnish  or  any  other  finish  and  rub  with  a  dry 
cloth.  A  beautiful  waxed  finish  will  be  im- 
mediately obtained. 


Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  paint.  We  save  you 
money  by  telling  you  how  old,  discarded,  poor- 
ly finished  furniture  may  be  changed  in  color 
and  finish,  making  it  beautiful  and  stylish. 
Send  your  paint  dealer's  name  for  our  48-page 
color  book,  regular  25c  edition,  FREE  for  limi- 
ted time.    Mention  book  ld  1 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities." 


CLIP 

Holds  firmly  to- 
gether letters,  checks 
or  papers  of  any  kind 
1  without  mutilation. 
Indestructible,  being 
nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish.  Sold  in 
boxes  of  100. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
for  free  sample  envelope. 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co. 

131  Farrand  Street,        Bloomfleld.  N.J. 


EC-fWL, 


No    More    Hay   Fever 


Pollen    and    Dust    in    the 
nostrils    cause    Hav    Fever. 

75he  CARENCE  NASAL 

— SHIELD  — ^ 

excludes  all  irritating  sub- 
stances, thereby  preventing 
inflammation.  It  is  a  dainty, 
invisible,  thoroughly  sanitary 
device.  Nominal  in  price. 
Send  for  Booklet.     Address 


NASAL  SHIELD  CO.,  470  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


and  helpful  book  for 

INCES     E.^WlLLARD.      "It 

breathes«the   best  TO  thoughts  and   the 
lOf    lv  its  gifted 


A  char  M  (\ \\7  ming 
girls  by  ilVT'    Franc 


noblest  emotions 


author.' 


Handsomely  bound  m  cloth,  VVf  I  M  Price,  $: 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW 


YORK.  • 


a»i  ' 


s>vNiLL"/ 


\« »'"//, 


^-\L!1', 


shines  bnghMy  in  eL'house  where 
BVPflUD  abolishes  dirh  buK'Dirh 
and  despair  are  close  of  kin"Try  iMn 
your  next-  house-cleaning  H^^^—  a 
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You  Can  Shave  Yourself 

Quickly  and  easily  every  day  in  tbe  year,  no 

matter  how  hard  your  beard  or 

bow    tender    your  skin, 

with  the   Gillette. 

The  only  razor 
fhatcan  be  adjusted 
for  light  or  close  shaving — the 
razor  that  requires  No  Stropping, 
No  Honing,  and  is  always  sharp. 
No  blades   resharpened,    extra 
blades   10  for    50c.      All   blades 
thoroughly     sterilized,    wrapped 
in   wax   paper  and  sealed  in   an 
envelope  at  the  factory.    A  blade 
good  for  more  than  twenty  satisfy- 
ing shaves  inserted  in  a  second  at 
a  cost  of  only  five  cents. 
Every  handle  and  blade  guaranteed 
to  be  perfect   in  material  and  work- 
manship. 

PRICES:  Triple  silver-plated  net  Willi 
12  blades,  $5.00  ;  Standard  combina- 
tion set  with  shavinft  brush  and  soap 
in  triple   silver  plated  holders,    S7..MI. 

Sold  by  leading  Drug,  Cutlery,  and  Hardware 
dealers.       Illustrated    booklet    sent   free    on 

request.      Inquire  about  SPBCIAL  FREE  TRIAL 

OFFER. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

263  Times  Building  New  York  City 


Opening  for  Young  Man 


A  CORPORATION,  located  in  Boston,  manufactur- 
ing a  line  of  staples  of  established  merit,  indispensable 
to  railroads,  trolley  lines,  public  institutions,  public 
buildings,  etc.  (one  such  corporation  alone  having  con- 
sumed 300,000  lbs.  since  last  October)  is  gravitating 
towards  the  establishment  of  branch  factories  not 
only  in  America  and  Canada,  but  abroad.  The  com- 
pany's trade-marks  are  fully  registered  in  the  U.  S., 
Canada,  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  calls  for 
territorial  plants  are  already  filed  from  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Canada;  these  plants  will  have  to  be  under 
the  management  of  experts,  educated  and  trained  in 
our  own  laboratories  and  allied  with  us  to  the  extent 
of  a  sufficient  financial  interest  to  make  the  uncover- 
ing of  valuable  formulae  and  trade  confidences  reason- 
ably safe.  For  this  purpose  we  want  a  man  above  21 
and  not  over  35  years  of  age,  preferably  an  academic 
graduate  (high  school  or  college  i,  not  afraid  of  physi- 
cal work  during  his  initial  years  and  one  to  whom  the 
study  and  practice  of  chemistry  would  be  congenial. 
The  applicant  must  be  financially  able  to  acquire  an 
interest  large  enough  to  ensure  fidelity  to  the  cause, 
but  financial  ability  without  the  mental  and  physical 
requisites  will  not  entitle  candidates  to  consideration. 
For  the  right  man  this  opens  a  life  calling,  and  in  the 
course  of  development  a  position  of  commanding  in- 
fluence entirely  free  from  disturbing  competition,  and, 
therefore,  a  permanent  as  well  as  a  large  income. 
Address  PRESIDENT,   P.  O.  Box  3064,   Boston,  Mass. 


kt0WDEB 


J.PosiTive^^^ 

PRICKLY  HEAT  -s^ssl 
CHAFING,  nad  ""=-' 
SUNBURN,  -itU- 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.    De- 
lightful  «fter   Shaving.      Sold   everywhere,   or 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.    Get  Mennen's  (the  original).     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  Newark.  N.J. 


WORTH 

Cushion  Sole  Shoes 

a.re  cool,  ea.se-giving  and 
stylish 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  his 
name  and  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUMMIN  GS   CO  ,  Inc. 

4  Osborn  Ruildinir,  Roston,  Mass. 


fREJIK    M>1«>\:    Parisian  Toilet  Preparnt ions. 

Should  be  used  by  every  woman  of  refinement.  One  trial  is  convincing. 
We  ofler,  once  only,  to  until  liberal  samples  upon  receipt  of  10c.  and 
your  druggist's  name.     GEO.  H.  WA.LLAU  2  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


"Who's  there?"  asked  a  voice. 

"Mr.  Carr,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  said  the  voice  as  the  window  banged  shut, 
"what  do  I  care  if  you  missed  a  car?  Why  don't  you 
walk,  and  not  wake  up  people  to  tell  them  about  it?" 
— Pittsburg  Press. 


Associative  Memory. — "Tommy,  what  ancient 
king  was  it  who  played  on  the  fiddle  while  Rome  was 
burning?" 

"Hector,  ma'am." 

"No,  no — not  Hector." 

"Then  it  wuz  Dook." 

"Duke?     What  do  you  mean,  Tommy?" 

"Well,  then  it  must  a'  been  Nero.  I  knowed  it  wuz 
somebody  with  a  dog's  name." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Why  Not  ? — "What  is  the  meaning  of  '  alter  ego'  f 
asked  the  teacher  of  the  beginners'  class  in  Latin. 
"The  other  I,"  said  the  boy  with  the  cv.rly  hair. 
"Give  a  sentence  containing  the  phrase." 
" 'He  winked  his  other  I.'  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


Poor  .simile. — Tommy — "Yep,    pop   ketched   me 

playin'  hookey  an'  he  grabbed  me  an' " 

Chimmie — "Walloped  yer  like  lightnin'.eh?  " 
Tommy — "No,  not  like  lightnin'.   He  hit  too  often 
in  the  same  place." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Thought  it  "Was  a  Secret.— Judge  O.  M.  Spencer, 
a  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  lawyer,  tells  this  one  on  himself:  A 
local  dealer  in  horseflesh  sold  a  good-looking  steed  to  a 
customer, who  on  the  second  day  after  the  sale  brought 
him  back  and  angrily  demanded  the  restoration  of  his 
money  on  the  ground  that  the  animal  was  blind. 

"You  had  the  meanness,"  said  the  irate  man  to  the 
dealer,  ' '  to  sell  me  a  horse  as  blind  as  a  bat  and  never 
said  a  word  about  it." 

"What  you  say  is  true,  and  I  can't  deny  it,"  re- 
sponded the  other;  "but  J.  bought  him  from  Spencer 
only  last  week,  and  as  he  failed  to  say  anything  about 
the  horse  being  blind  I  supposed  it  was  a  secret." — 
Pittsburg  Press. 


The  Humorist. — "Is  there  much  activity  in  real 
estate  in  this  section?  "  asked  the  visitor. 

"I  should  say  there  is,"  answered  Farmer  Corntos- 
sel.  "Had  three  landslides  an'  a  washout  last  year." 
— Washington  Star. 


Difficult. — Hoyle — "Is  he  well-to-do?  " 
Doyle — "Yes,  but  he's  hard  to  do." — Town  Topics. 


Her  Specialty. — Mike — "Kin  yure  woife  cook  as 
good  as  yure  mother  used  to,  Pat?  " 

Pat — "She  cannot;  but  Oi  niver  mintion  ut.  She 
kin  throw  considerable  betther." — Judge. 


He  Misunderstood. — First  Suburbanite — ' '  Did 
you  ever  go  on  one  of  those  Cook's  Tours? " 

Second  Suburbanite — "Oh,  yes;  I've  visited 
every  intelligence  office  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


One  Bed  for  All. — A  group  of  drummers  were 
trading  yarns  on  the  subject  of  hospitalitj  ,  when 
one,  a  little  Virginian  with  humorous  eyes  and  a 
delightful  drawl,  took  up  his  parable  thus. 

"I  was  down  in  Louisiana  last  month  travelin' 
cross  country  with  S.  J.  Carey,  when  we  kinder 
got  lost  in  a  mighty  lonesome  sort  of  road  just  about 
dark.  We  rode  along  a  right  good  piece  after  sun- 
down, and  when  we  saw  a  light  ahead,  I  tell  vou 
it  looked  first-rate.  We  drove  up  to  the  light, 
finding  'twas  a  house,  and  when  I  hollered  like  a 
lost  calf  the  man  came  out  and  we  asked  him  to 
take  us  in  for  the  night.  He  looked  at  us  mighty 
hard,  then  said;  'Wal,  I  reckon  I  kin  stand  it  if 
you  kin.'  So  we  unhitched,  went  in,  and  found 
'twas  only  a  two-room  shanty  and  just  swarmin' 
with  children.  He  had  six,  from  4  to  11  years  old, 
and  as  there  didn't  seem  to  be  but  one  bed,  me  an' 
Stony  was  wonderin'  what  in  thunder  would  become 
of  us. 

"They  gave  us  supper,  good  hog  and  hominy, 
the  best  they  had,  and  then  the  old  woman  put  the 
two  youngest  kids  to  bed.  They  Vent  straight  to 
sleep.  Then  she  took  those  out,  laid  them  over  in 
the   corner,   put   the   next   two   to  bed,    and  so  on. 


Why  shouldn't  you  be  able 
to  buy  a  hundred  cigars  as 
low  as  a  retailer  ? 

There  are  many  small  dealers 
who  do  not  buy  over  a  hundred 
cigars  of  one  brand  at  a  time. 
But  they  get  them  at  whole- 
sale price. 

When  you  buy  a  hundred 
cigars  why  don't  you  get  them 
at  wholesale  price  ? 

Obviously,  the  retailer  can- 
not sell  them  to  you  at  whole- 
sale price  because  that  would 
give  him  no  profit. 

But  what  about  the  manu- 
facturer ?  He  cannot  sell  them 
to  you  at  wholesale  price  be- 
cause in  doing  so  he  would 
antagonize  the  retailer,  and  he 
must  depend  upon  the  retailer 
for  his  outlet. 

That's  the  reason.  But  I 
have  got  around  that.  How  ? 
By  selling  all  my  cigars  direct 
to  the  consumer— none  to  re 
tailers.  Consequently,  I  don't 
have  to  "protect"  the  retailer 
as  other  manufacturers  do.  I 
can  and  do  sell  in  hundred  lots 
direct  to  the  smoker,  at 
wholesale  price. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one 
hundred  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest, express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety 
at  my  expense  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  them  ;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $5.00,  within 
ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  Clear  Ha- 
vana, of  good  quality — not  only  clear  but 
long,  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
used.  They  are  hand-made  by  the 
best  of  workmen.  The  making  has  much 
to  do  with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar. 
The  wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card 
or  give  personal  references,  and  state 
whether  mild,  medium,  or  strong  cigars  are 
desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS, 

9X3  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


m 


&m 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


NAIL  CLIPPER 


When  you  have  once  used 
this  little  "  Gem"  it  becomes 
indispensable.     Lasts  forever. 

Clips,  cleans,  files  and  re- 
moves hangnails.  By  mail  25c. 
Sterling  Silver  Handle,  $1.00. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO. 

17  Main  St..  Ansoni:i,   Ct. 


Send  two-cent  *tampfor"Gart 
of  the  Nails  " 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tbe  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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After  all  the  children  were  asleep  on  the  floor  the 
old  folk  went  in  the  other  room  and  told  us  we  could 
go  to  bed  if  we  wanted  to,  and  bein'  powerful  tired 
out,  we  did. 

"Well,  sir,  the  next  morning  when  we  woke  up 
we  were  lying  over  in  the  corner  with  the  kids,  and 
the  old  man  and  the  old  woman  had  the  bed." — 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 


r 


Eureka. — A  Memphis,  Mo.,  man  has  discovered 
a  new  way  to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes.  He  says  to 
rub  alum  on  your  face  and  hands.  When  the  mos- 
quito takes  a  bite  it  puckers  his  buzzer  so  it  can't 
sting.  It  sits  down  in  a  damp  place,  tries  to  dig  the 
pucker  loose,  catches  its  death  of  cold,  and  dies  of 
pneumonia. — Catholic  Mirror. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

July.  13. — The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities 
bills  restoring  to  the  army  and  promoting 
Alfred  Dreyfus  and  Colonel  Picquart. 

July    14. — Salvadorean  troops   win  a  battle  with 
the  Guatemalans. 
The    insurrection    in    Brazil    is    reported    to    be 
assuming  alarming  proportions,  and  over  4,000 
people  are  said  to  have  been  killed. 

July  15. — Guatemala  and  Salvador  accept  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
a  peace  conference. 

The  council  of  the  Empire  in  Russia  adopts  a 
bill  passed  in  the  Douma  providing  for  famine 
relief. 

July  16. — The  Coroner's  jury  at  Salisbury,  Eng., 
decides  that  speeding  in  violation  of  the  com- 
pany's rules  caused  the  wreck  of  the  American 
Line  express. 

Two    American   men   and   one   woman   are   sent 
,  to    jail    at    Nueva    Gerona,    Isle    of    Pines,    for 
operating  a  toy  telegraph  line. 

Alfred  Beit,  the  South  African  multi-millionaire, 
dies  at  his  London  home. 

July    17. — The   members   of   the   Wellman    arctic 
expedition  arrive  at  Danes  Island,  Spitzbergen. 
The  Czar  signs  the  famine  relief  bill,  making  it 
the  first  act  of  the  Russian  Parliament. 

July  18. — Lady  Curzon  of  Kedleston  dies  in 
London. 

July  19. — It  is  recommended  by  the  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  surrender  of 
Port  Arthur  that  Lieutenant  General  Stoessel 
be  shot. 

Guatemalan  and  Salvadorean  Peace  Commis- 
sioners meet  on  the  United  States  cruiser 
Marblehead  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 

Domestic. 

July  13. — Secretary  Bonapme  at  Washington 
announces  that  the  contract  for  only  one-half 
of  the  armor-plate  for  the  two  new  battle-ships 
will  be  awarded  to  the  Midvale  company,  the 
remainder  to  be  divided  between  the  Carnegie 
and  Bethlehem  companies. 

Forty  thousand  miners  in  the  Pennsylvania 
soft-coal  district  decide  to  return  to  work  at 
the  scale  of  1902. 

July  15. — State  Attorney-General  Julius  M. 
Mayer  denies  the  application  of  William  R. 
Hearst  for  leave  to  test  the  claim  of  Mayor 
McClellan,  of  New  York,  to  his  office. 

July  16. — Jerome  and  Folk  are  indorsed  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket  by  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House,  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature. 

Several  alleged  lynchers  are  indicted  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  offers  $250,000  to  help 
rebuild  the  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  provided 
the  institution  raises  a  like  sum. 

July  18. — The  work  of  copying  the  names  of 
about  1,800,000  policy-holders  of  the  New 
York  and  the  Mutual  Life  insurance  companies 
is  begun  at  Albany,  by  representatives  of  the 
International  Policy-Holders'  Committee. 
A  decision  is  handed  down  in  Boston  against 
H.  H.  Rogers  in  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company 
suit. 

July  19.  -  Secretary  of  War  Taft  grants  the  first 
permits  to  power  companies  to  take  water 
irom  the  Niagara  River  under  the  act  to  pro- 
tect the  falls. 

The  Massachusetts  San  Francisco  Relief  Commit- 
tee in   Boston   releases  $400,000  for  the  earth- 
quake sufferers  which  had  been  held  up  through 
lack  of  confidence  in    the  committee  in  1 
at  San  Francisco. 


FRENCH  -  GERMAN  -  SPANISH 

TAUGHT  AND  MASTERED  THROUGH  THE 

Rosenthal  Common -Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

For  twenty-five  years  Dr.  Rosenthal  has  been  known  to  the  world  as  the  foremost 
teacher  of  foreign  languages,  and  his  books  have  reached  the  enormous  edition  of  half  a 
million  copies.  His  latest  work  which  we  offer  not  only  supersedes  his  former  system  but 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  other  method.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  method  by  which  a 
practical  mastery  of  foreign  tongues  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time.  The  exact 
pronunciation  is  given. 

Its  Practical  VaJue  Approved 

"I  admire  not  only  the  painstaking  industry  which  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
your  work,  but  thoroughly  approve  of  its  great  practical  value." — Cardinal  Gibbons,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Simple  and  Ingenious 

•'The  method  is  wonderfully  simple  and  ingenious." — The  Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Makes  Study  a  Pleasure 

"  The  Rosenthal  Method  makes  study  a  pleasure  and  no  task,  enabling  one  to  make 
practical  use  out  of  everything  learned." — The  Herald,  Boston, 

Simplest,  Quickest,  Most  Practical 

"  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  simplest,  quickest,  and  most  practical  method  in  exist- 
ence."—  The  Times,  New  York. 

Price,  $6.00  for  each  Language 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    New  York  and  London 


JUST  OUT— The  Book  That  Many 
Poo  pie    Have    Been     Waiting    For 


A  Desk-Book  of 
Errors  in  English 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  F.S.A. 

Associate  Editor  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary,"  etc. 

This  compact  volume  deals  with  the  hun- 
dred and  one  questions  that  arise  in  daily 
speech  and  correspondence  and  which  are 
not  usually  treated  in  the  dictionary  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  this  handy  and  time- 
saving  book. 

"  So  many  common  errors  of  speech  are  dinned  in 
our  ears  daily  that  we  grow  careless  and  adopt  them  as 
correct.  .  .  It  should  be  on  the  table  of  everyone  who 
wishes  to  speak  pure  English." — The  Item,  Phila. 

"  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  on  every  writer's  desk. 
If  studied  in  season  and  out  of  season  it  will  correct 
numerous  inelegancies  and  vulgarities  of  speech." — 
The  U?iion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

"  The  book  is  admirably  arranged  to  facilitate  search 
for  a  decision  on  a  moot  point  or  a  doubtful  usage  and 
is  invaluable  for  the  writer  who  lacks  the  leisure  for 
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THIRD-TERM    PORTENTS. 

FAR  and  wide  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  repeat- 
ing these  words  attributed  to  Senator  La  Follette  :  "  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  the  only  man  the  Republicans  can  nominate  who 
can  defeat  Mr.  Bryan."  Indeed,  many  did  not  even  wait  for  Sen- 
ator La  Follette's  pronunciamento.  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  whom 
the  New  York  Herald  marks  as  "a  rare  combination  of  the  high- 
est qualities  of  statesman,  politi- 


cian ,  and  journalist,"  makes  this 
oracular  statement:  "William 
Jennings  Bryan  will  be  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident in  1908.  President  Roose- 
velt is  playing  his  cards  so  as  to 
compel  the  Republican  party  to 
renominate  him,  and  in  a  fight 
between  Roosevelt  and  Bryan 
the  latter  will  win  on  the  single 
issue  of  third-termism."  Nay, 
more,  Mr.  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams, Democratic  leader  of  the 
House,  has  said  substantially 
the  same  thing.  The  President, 
when  he  says  anything  at  all  on 
the  subject,  invariably  reaffirms 
that  his  determination  not  to 
succeed  himself  is  "irrevoca- 
ble." Again  and  again  Secre- 
tary Loeb  has  made  this  state- 
ment: "The  President  meant 
exactly\vhathe  said  on  the  night 
of  his  election — that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  again  for  the 
office.  That  statement  is  irrev- 
ocable." 

Nevertheless,  many  journalis- 
tic prophets  are  certain  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  again  be  nomi- 
nated. Mr.  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  has  seen  fit  to 
cable  from  Europe  (as  the  double  leads  indicate)  that  "  Bryan  ver- 
sus Roosevelt"  is  the  formula  for  the  next  presidential  campaign 
"  in  a  nutshell."     Then  he  adds  : 


From  stereograph,  copyrighted,  1906,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

SECRETARY   WILLIAM   LOEB,  JR., 

Who  maintains  that  "  the  President  meant  exactly  what  he  said  on  the  night 

of  his  election." 


"  Possibly  Colonel  Watterson  overestimated  the  intensity  of 
the  national  distrust  of  a  third  term.  'No  third  term  '  has  not  yet 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  nor  has  it  been  accepted  as 
a  national  principle  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Every  rule  has  its 
exception,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a  political  crisis  wherein 
the  reelection  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  third  term 
might  be  not  only  unobjectionable  but  even  advisable. 

"In  any  case,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  renominat'on  appears  to  be  al- 
most a  foregone  conclusion.  It  may  indeed  be  rendered  obliga- 
tory by  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  be  the  only  candidate  powerful 
enough  to  hold  the  party  together  and  oppose  with  any  chance  of 
success  such  a  candidate  as  Mr.  Bryan." 

And  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  asks,  "  Is  he  certain  that  he 
can  prevent  his  own  nomination?"  For,  as  matters  stand,  "the 
Republican  politicians  will  not  willingly  surrender  so  valuable  a 
party  asset  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity.  They  may  nominate 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  What  would  he  do  then?"  Whereupon 
the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  pointedly  recalls  that  on  election  night, 

when  the  President  made  the 
great  renunciation,  he  used  the 
words  "under  no  circumstan- 
ces." '  But  this  will  not  down 
with  the  Washington  Post 
(Ind.).  The  Post  has  its  own 
ideas : 

"There  are  obligations  on 
which  it  is  impossible  for  a  pa- 
triot to  turn  his  back,  no  matter 
how  strongly  he  may  have  been 
pledged  in  any  direction.  If,  in 
1908,  it  should  appear  to  the 
Republican  party  that  President 
Roosevelt,  in  the  brave  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  has  created 
a  situation  that  imperatively  de- 
manded his  nomination,  and  if, 
in  that  situation,  his  party 
should  call  on  him  to  lead  on 
for  another  four  years,  would  it 
not  be  his  duty  to  comply  with 
the  demand?  The  Post  believes 
it  would,  and  it  does  Mr.  Roose- 
velt the  justice  of  believing  that 
in  such  a  case  the  '  irrevocable  ' 
would  be  compelled  to  revoke 
itself." 

In  similar  vein,  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  writing  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  (Philadelphia), 
cries  out :  "Who  are  made  glad 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  announce- 
ment of  his  Presidential  end  to 
come  in  1909?''  Who  but  the  corporations,  who,  in  Mr.  Lewis's 
opinion,  simply  gave  hostages  to  Fortune  by  letting  Mr.  Roose- 
velt be  elected?  "Being  called  to  the  Presidency,"  Mr.  Lewis 
thinks,  "one  must  come.     The  wishes  of  him  called  are  not  to 
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Mr.    Lewis  not  only  predicts,  but  he  exhorts  in  these 


"The  people  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  President;  they  may,  if  they 
will,  make  him  President  again.  By  the  word  of  the  people  he 
came  from  the  people,  and,  until  the  people  give  him  leave,  he  can 
not  lay  down  his  trust.  Even  sectionalism  demands  him  for  its 
wiping  out;  and  a  South,  seeking  to  forget  the  old,  striving  to 
overtake  the  new,  sees  its  hope  in  him  who,  coming  up  since  the 
smoke-blown  years  of  Civil  War,  takes  half  his  blood  from  those 
who  fought  under  the  Stars  and  Bars. 

"Therefore,  O  people!  should  you  want  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is 
yours  to  have  him,  with  none  to  consult  or  consider  save  your- 
selves. Also  of  this  be  sure:  It  is  a  matter  wherein  he  has  no 
voice.  Whether  he  shall  serve  another  term  or  no  is  for  the  pub- 
lic, not  him,  to  determine.  In  truth,  he  is  not  entitled  to  so  much 
as  a  seat  in  the  gallery  while  the  business  is  being  discussed.  The 
public,  adopting  a  lesser  doctrine,  will  not  only  throw  away  its 
privilege,  but  prove  false  to  duty." 

"  In  any  event,"  is  the  Chicago  Journal's  (Ind.)  comment  on  this 
article,  "it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  he  ends  his 
present  term,  will  not  retire  forever  from  the  Presidency."  At  the 
end  of  four  years,  or  eight,  The  Journal  adds,  "  the  people  will 
very  likely  turn  to  him,  as  they  turned  to  Grover  Cleveland  after 
President  Harrison's  term."  And  so,  also,  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  (Dem.)  has  a  vision  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan 
"  will  yet  stand  face  to  face  in  some  momentous  political  struggle 
which  will  mark  a  new  era  in  American  politics." 


A   "DENATURED"   CONGRESSIONAL 
CAMPAIGN. 

"^RUE-BLUE  Republican  papers  unhesitatingly  announce  Re- 
*■  publican  victory  in  the  next  Congressional  campaign.  As 
an  example  of  the  Republican  style  of  discourse,  these  words  at 
the  end  of  a  brief  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  may  be  cited: 
"  President  Roosevelt's  great  policy  needs  a  Republican  majority 
in  the  next  House,  and  the  voters  of  the  country  are  going  to  put 
such  a  majority  there."  The  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  on  the 
other  hand,  counsels  the  Democrats  to  woo  success  by  trusting  to 
a  platform  based  on  tariff  revision.  Some  there  are,  however, 
both  grave  and  gay,  that  are  filled  with  doubt.     The  New  York 


Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  for  instance,  has  a  theory  that  the  men  nomi- 
nated will  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  voters  this  fall;  particu- 
larly, since  the  campaign  will  be  so  slenderly  financed  and,  in  the 
words  of  The  Sun,  ''may  have  to  be  fought  with  postage-stamps 
as  the  sinews  of  war."     To  quote  further : 

"  Neither  committee  expects  to  have  enough  money  for  legiti- 
mate expenses.  Contributions  are  slow,  very  slow,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  friends  of  the  Grand  Old  Party  and  also  the 
'angels'  of  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson  are  not  going  down  into 
their  pockets.  A  blood-curdling  story  of  the  failure  of  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Griggs  to  'touch  '  the  Monte  Cristo  of  Montana  is  told. 
Senator  Clark  was  cordially  invited  to  make  some  speeches  'tor 
the  good  of  the  party.'  The  Democratic  chairman  reasoned  that 
the  Senator  would  rather  sign  a  check  than  talk.  But  he  declined 
to  talk  and  did  not  send  a  check.  The  blow  almost  killed  Griggs, 
who  was  already  in  the  'dismal  dumps'  because  rent  had  been 
asked  in  advance  for  the  headquarters  of  his  campaign  committee 
in  Washington.  In  raising  the  wind  the  Hon.  James  S.  Sherman 
expects  to  have  no  better  luck  than  the  Democratic  chairman. 
The  conclusion  is  that  it  will  be  one  of  those  still-waters-run-deep 
campaigns  that  so  vex  the  souls  of  politicians,  the  people  busy  at 
their  working  and  money-making  and  giving  no  sign  of  how  they 
will  vote  in  November." 

And  The  Sun  is  not  alone  in  forecasting  this  kind  of  a  "dena- 
tured" campaign.  To  some,  however,  as  stated  already,  the  issue 
is  more  certain.  Taking  as  a  text  Speaker  Cannon's  "stand-pat" 
announcement  after  his  conference  with  the  President  at  Oyster 
Bay,  they  reason  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Philadelphia  Record 
(Ind.  Dem.),  in  commenting  upon  the  power  of  the  trusts,  re- 
marks : 

"  This  is  the  power  which  the  Dingley  tariff  has  conferred  upon 
them.  There  is  no  question  that  the  extortions  of  the  Steel  Trust 
and  like  monopolies  inflict  vastly  more  evil  upon  the  American 
people  than  all  the  alleged  mischiefs  in  railroad  transportation 
which  the  act  of  the  late  session  is  designed  to  remedy.  Yet  upon 
this  system  the  Republican  politicians  propose  to 'stand  pat'  in 
their  plan  of  campaign.  The  Democrats  can  not  but  welcome  the 
issue." 

And  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  exclaims  derisively  : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  counselors  may  really  be  so  fatuous  as 
to  think  that  by  giving  orders  to  their  stump-speakers  and  going 
over  the  campaign-book  with  a  blue  pencil,  all  reference  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  tariff  will  be  made  impossible.     The  Democrats 


A    POLITICAL   KIDNAPING. 
A  certain  old  party  is  suspe*  ted  <>f  having  designs  upon  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/owna/. 


A   PREMATURE  ANNOUNl  I  MF.NT. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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will  see  to  it  that  they  are  undeceived.  One  of  the  first  rides  for 
an  opposition  is  to  talk  of  the  things  your  political  opponents 
would  like  to  keep  quiet  about.  This  year  the  Democrats  will 
have  plenty  of  Republicans  to  aid  them  in  flinging  the  tabooed 
words  at  the  Republican  candidates." 

The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  feels  sure,  moreover,  that  "the 
American  people  do  not  indorse  the  work  of  Senator  Brandegee 
and  his  friends  in  strangling  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill  in  com- 
mittee ;  nor  will  they,  in  the  long  run,  agree  to  the  'stand-pat '  pol- 
icy." Two  papers,  however,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  and 
the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  look  at  the  question  in  another 
manner.     Says  The  Sun: 

"  In  the  Congress  campaign  soon  to  begin  the  Democrats  may 
be  expected  to  pronounce  tariff  reform  the  paramount  issue  and 
challenge  the  Republicans  to  make 
good  their  assertion  that  the  people 
fear  to  entrust  amendment  of  the 
present  law  to  the  minority  party. 
On  their  part  the  Republicans  are 
likely,  in  some  of  their  State  and  dis- 
trict platforms,  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject tolerantly  and  tentatively,  for 
now  that  rate  legislation  is  out  of 
the  way,  who  knows  but  President 
Roosevelt  may  urge  revision  in  his 
message  to  Congress  in  December?" 

And  to  The  World  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  or  not  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  "  stand  pat."     To  quote  : 

"  Republican  speakers  will  not  dis- 
cuss tariff  revision  in  the  fall  cam- 
paign, but  what  if  President  Roose- 
velt should  send  to  Congress  in 
December  a  ringing  message  urging 
a  reasonable  and  immediate  revision 
of  the  Dingley  schedules?  Would 
even  the  Fifty -ninth  Congress  be  able 
to  resist  such  an  appeal?  Would  it 
not  revise  the  tariff  and  thereby  de- 
prive the  Democrats  of  still  another 
important  issue  in  the  campaign  of 
1908? 

"The  President  is  not  incapable 
of  doing  this.  He  has  taken  similar 
steps  in  the  past,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  moss-covered  conservatism, 
but  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
country.  He  may  prefer  that  Re- 
publican   orators    should    keep  still 

about  the  tariff  during  the  campaign,  but  will  he  himself  keep  still 
after  Congress  convenes  ?  " 

This  is  not  the  first  time  The  World  has  suggested  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  send  in  a  ringing  message  for  tariff  reform,  but  the 
President  for  some  reason  has  always  seemed  to  prefer  other 
counsels.  Several  other  papers  also  keep  expressing  the  belief 
that  the  President  is  at  heart  an  earnest  tariff-reformer,  but  they 
fail  to  state  any  ground  the  President  has  given  for  this  idea. 

Coming  back,  however,  to  the  true-blue  Republican  papers,  we 
find  a  blissful  state  of  calm  assurance,  removed  from  any  sem- 
blance of  doubt.  The  New  York  Tribune,  for  instance,  sees  the 
Democrats  in  the  "  embarrassing  position  of  having  no  logical  case 
to  frame  against  the  party  in  power."     The  Tribune  reasons  thus  : 

"There  may  be  Democrats  who  can  still  work  themselves  up  to 
the  point  of  believing  that  the  tariff  issue  is  as  vital  an  issue  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  the  South  still  hated  the  protective  system 
and  fought  persistently  to  destroy  it.  But  that  the  sectional  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  that  period  can  be  revived,  or  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  American  people  can  be  stampeded 
nowadays  by  an  assault  on  the  protective  theory  as  such,  seems  to 
"s  a  very  questionable  assumption.  The  average  voter,  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  is  willing  to  have  the  tariff  revised  and  anxious 


to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  any  discriminations  and  inequalities 
which  have  been  discovered  in  its  workings.  He  does  not  want 
to  suffer  through  favoritism  to  sections  or  to  individual  interests. 
But  beyond  demanding  the  enforcement  of  justice  between  the 
overprotected  producer  and  the  overtaxed  consumer  he  has  ceased 
largely  to  interest  himself  in  the  tariff  problem.  Economically 
the  protective  system  has  abundantly  justified  itself." 


Photo  by  Van  der  Wytle,  New  York. 

RUSSELL 

Who  left  $70,000 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CAREER  OF  RUSSELL 

SAGE. 

O  USSELL  SAGE  left  not  a  cent  for  charity.  Atfirst  certain 
-^^  wild  rumors  of  large  charitable  bequests  circulated  in  the 
papers,  but  the  reading  of  the  will  soon  dispelled  these  rumors. 
His  fortune  of  seventy  or  eighty  million  is  left  to  his  wife  abso- 
lutely. But  even  in  the  face  of  the 
earlier  rumors  the  comments  of  the 
newspapers  were  not  flattering  to 
the  shade  of  the  late  money-lender. 
By  the  New  York  Evening  Past  he 
is  judged  "on  the  facts  as  they  ap- 
pear," and  the  judgment  rendered 
likens  him  to  the  village  money- 
lender "  ready  to  screw  the  last  cent 
from  his  neighbors,  on  mortgage  and 
note  "—only  Sage,  as  The  Evening 
Post  continues,  "was  this  village 
skinflint  writ  large."  Most  of  the 
editorial  comment,  however,  appears 
to  be  written  in  the  spirit  which  leads 
the  Atlanta  Georgian  to  remark : 
"There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  ill 
of  the  dead,  but  it  would  be  worse 
than  hypocritical  to  shed  any  maudlin 
tears  over  him."  With  the  question, 
"Did  it  pay?"  the  Philadelphia 
Press  concludes  the  story  of  his  life, 
which  amounted  in  later  years,  in  the 
opinion  of  The  Press,  to  a  no  more 
edifying  task  than  "  sitting  on  a  pile 
of  money  and  feeling  it  grow."  To 
the  Denver  Republican  such  a  task 
is  "  as  morally  elevating  and  as  soul- 
inspiring  as  piling  stones  one  upon 
another  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
pile  them  up." 
By  what  the  Detroit  Journal  calls  the  "gaunt  virtues"  of  the 
man,  some  papers,  like  the  New  York  World,  are  inspired  to  fa- 
vorable comment.      The  World  says  of  his  private  life  : 

"  Mr.  Sage  was  not  a  man  of  fads.  He  was  not  a  good  man  to 
quote  in  symposiums  on  how  millionaires  amuse  themselves  or  on 
the  duty  of  rich  men  to  retire  from  the  strenuous  life.  Work  was 
his  play.  He  loved  fine  horses,  however,  owned  many  of  them, 
and  was  fond  of  driving.  He  read  much  and  could  repeat  long 
passages  of  Shakespeare  from  memory.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a 
man  courageous  to  a  degree,  since  neither  the  dynamite  of  the 
crank  Norcross  nor  other  people's  ideas  of  a  millionaire's  duties 
led  him  to  waver  from  the  life  he  chose  to  live  as  his  own." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun.  commenting  on  the  celebrated 
"  frugality  "  of  Mr.  Sage,  says  that  in  him  it"  amounted  to  positive 
genius,"  but  he  carried  it  "  to  an  excess  that  was  in  itself  a  worse 
extravagance  than  that  which  he  sought  to  avoid."  And  yet.  even 
in  this  extreme  economy,  there  are  no  grounds  for  public  ridicule, 
decides  the  New  York  Sun,  which  thus  discusses  the  matter: 

"  Little  minds  have  jeered  at  the  economies  of  Russell  Sage, 
seeing  in  his  ill-fitting  clothes  and  his  frugal  lunches  evidence  of  a 
mean  spirit.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  He  cared  no 
more  for  luxuries  and  show,  and  even  for  personal  comfort,  than 
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Diogenes  in  his  tub  or  a  holy  man  of  Benares.  He  would  have 
made  a  perfect  anchorite  if  money  had  been  no  object  to  him.  It 
was  one  of  the  satisfactory  things  about  Russell  Sage  that  he 
never  posed,  or  pretended,  or  bored  any  one  with  homily  or  pro- 
fession. All  his  days  he  was  frankly  a  money-maker,  and  his 
fame  will  rest  upon  the  uniform  and  enviable  success  that  crowned 
his  efforts.  Whatever  can  be  said  for  or  against  him,  he  was  a 
genius,  and  he  lived  a  proper  and  respectable,  as  well  as  a  success- 
ful life." 

Similarly,  of  the  tales  of  his  parsimony,  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  remarks  that  "  they  lose  all  point  the  moment  we  put  aside 
the  fact  that  Russell  Sage  was  a  very  rich  man,"  for: 

"They  then  become  merely  the  daily  prudence  of  every  man 
who  wishes  to  become  and  remain  prosperous.  They  show  us 
simply  a  man  resolved  to  live  a  decent  and  orderly  life  and  suc- 
ceeding in  his  resolution  so  well  that  his  resistance  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  wealth  to  folly  seems  to  be  abnormal.  We  so  seldom  see 
a  rich  man  refraining  altogether  from  waste  that  when  one  ap- 
pears he  seems  a  monster." 

That  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only,  real  pleasure  of  Mr.  Sage 
existed  in  the  work  of  amassing  millions  is  generally  admitted  by 
the  reviewers  of  his  life.  As  a  corollary  to  that  admission,  the 
absolute  value  of  money-making  in  terms  of  pleasure  is  discussed 
by  the  press  with  varying  results.  The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin 
values  it  lightly  and  adds  that  "an  average  father  of  a  family  ta- 
king his  children  to  the  circus  has  probably  more  robust  enjoy- 
ment in  one  afternoon  than  Russell  Sage  secured  in  the  last  fifty 
years  of  his  life,"  but  "  tastes  differ  as  to  enjoyments,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Sage  knew  best  what  was  best  for  himself."  This 
latter  view  is  shared  by  the  New  York  Sun — "  what  was  work  to 
others  was  play  to  him  ;  his  life  was  one  long  vacation." 

The  millions  which  he  left,  the  fruit  of  ninety  years  of  such 
"  vacation,"  even  before  his  burial  gave  evidence  of  trouble  ahead 
for  those  to  whom  it  was  his  will  that  they  should  go.  "  The  mil- 
lionaire's body  is  not  laid  away  in  the  grave,"  said  the  Philadel- 
phia Telegraph,  "before a  horde  of  relatives  spring  up  like  locusts 
coming  out  of  the  ground  and  fall  to  disputing  about  his  estate." 
The  remarkable  frugality  which  accompanied  the  accumulation  of 
this  millionaire's  "pot  of  gold,"  causes  the  Detroit  Free  Press  to 
remark  that  "  poetic  justice  will  now  be  outraged  if  some  reckless 
spendthrift  does  not  wallow  in  that  pot." 


OUR   FOREIGN   TRADE. 

COMMENTING  upon  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed,  which  shows  a  trade  balance  of  $517,000,- 
000  of  exports  over  imports,  the  Philadelphia  Press  remarks  that 
"the  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  on  the  navy  or  $150,000,000  for 
the  Panama  Canal  are  really  only  trifles  after  all."  The  New 
York  Sun,  looking  at  the  enormous  aggregate  value  of  both  ex- 
ports and  imports,  calls  the  $30,000,000  by  which  that  aggregate 
falls  short  of  the  three-billion-dollar  mark  "a  mere  bagatelle." 
The  press  find  in  the  big  figures  involved  a  great  chance  for  favor- 
able statistical  comparisons  with  both  the  commerce  of  other 
nations  and  the  trade  of  this  country  in  past  years.  "  In  ten  years," 
the  New  York  Tribune  finds,  "we  have  made  as  great  an  advance 
as  a  buyer  and  seller  in  the  world's  markets  as  we  made  in  the 
one  hundred  and  seven  years  preceding." 

The  New  York  Times  compares  at  length  the  record-breaking 
of  one  year  ago  with  that  which  the  present  reports  show  : 

"'All  new  records,'  was  the  triumphant  caption  over  the  records 
of  foreign  trade  at  this  time  last  year.  Now  we  put  upon  record 
facts  making  last  year's  seem  almost  paltry.  The  increase  in 
exports  is  $225,201,946,  and  in  imports  $109, 102,308.  Truly  a  good 
growth.  The  first  billion-dollar  mark  in  our  exports  was  reached 
in  1892.  Four  lean  years  followed,  but  the  billions  have  been  un- 
broken since  1897.  Soon  it  will  be  two  billions,  but  last  year  it 
was  only  $1,743,763,612.     It  was  in  1903  thatwe  readied  the  bill'cn 


standard  in  our  imports,  and  when  we  reached  it  we  did  not  hold 
it.  The  year  just  closed,  however,  shows  that  then  it  was  hand- 
somely exceeded,  the  aggregate  being  $1,226,615,379.  The  total 
falls  just  a  trifle  short  of  the  sentimental  three  billions  upon  which 
all  lovers  of  records  and  big  things  had  set  their  hearts.  The  ag- 
gregate is  only  $2,970,378,991,  but  the  lacking  $30,000,000,  will 
hardly  prevent  this  year  going  into  the  three-billion  class  in  popu- 
lar phrase.  The  biggest  total  trade,  however,  does  not  yield  the 
biggest  excess  of  exports,  $517,148,233,  comparing  with  $664,592,- 
826  in  the  famous  year  of  1901." 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  but  little  informa- 
tion as  to  the  apportionment  of  these  vast  sums  among  the  various 
classes  of  trade.  From  the  preliminary  statements  which  are 
given  some  interesting  comparisons  are  drawn  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce : 

"The  total  value  of  bread-stuffs  exported  was  $177,350,476, 
compared  with  $101,107,417  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  $142,- 
710,484  for  1903-4,  but  in  1902-3  it  reached  $213,043,296,  and  in 
1900-1  attained  the  highest  record  at  $266,806,188.  The  gain  of 
last  year  over  the  preceding  in  wheat  was  from  4,391,061  bushels 
to  34,793,525,  and  in  flour  from  8,756,915  barrels  to  13,870,997,  but 
the  high  record  for  wheat  is  154.856,102  bushels  exported  in  the 
year  ending  June,  1902,  and  for  flour  19,716,484  barrels  in  1902-3. 
The  total  export  of  corn  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  117,385,437 
bushels,  against  88,565,867  the  previous  year,  and  55,858,965  for 
that  ending  June,  1904,  but  in  that  ending  in  1900  it  went  as  high 
as  209,348,284.  The  disparity  in  value  is  not  so  great  as  that  in 
quantity,  as  prices  are  higher  in  years  of  relatively  short  crops  and 
light  exports." 

Regarding  the  effect  of  the  investigations  of  the  packing-houses 
upon  the  meat  exports,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 

"The  effect  of  the  packing-house  disclosures,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  be,  does  not  appear  very  clearly  in  the  June  statement, 
as  the  heavy  orders  are  mostly  for  products  not  delivered  for  some 
weeks.  The  loss  of  orders  in  June  will  be  indicated  more  fully  in 
the  actual  exports  for  July,  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  now  it  will 
be  chiefly  in  canned  meats.  The  value  of  canned  meats  exported 
fell  off  considerably,  not  only  in  June  but  in  previous  months, 
which  is  attributed  in  considerable  part  to  the  diminished  demand 
from  Japan  since  the  end  of  its  military  operations  in  Manchuria. 
Canned  meats  are  a  comparatively  small  item  in  our  exports  of 
provisions.  With  a  total  value  of  $193,943,428  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  with  May,  only  $6,143,352  consisted  of  canned  beef 
and  $1,146,273  of  canned  pork,  no  other  meat  products  being  des- 
ignated as  'canned  '  in  the  statistics  of  exports." 


ROOSEVELT— "  SOMEBODY'S    SWIPED   'EM." 

Br'uikerhofl  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 
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PRINCE   LVOF, 

He  asks  people  to  support  the  Czar. 


COUNT   HEYDEN 

Joins  Prince  Lvof  in  seeking  to  avoid  revolution. 


PROF.    MAXIM    KOVALEVSKY, 

He  elicited  Sir  Henry's  ''  Vive  la  Douma  ! ' 


AFTER   THE   DOUMA. 

ONLY  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
comment  in  American  newspapers 
on  the  Czar's  dissolution  of  the  Douma 
is  directed  against  that  body  and  in  favor 
of  the  Czar.  A  sample  of  such  opinion 
is  found  in  an  editorial  in  the  Detroit 
Journal,  which  congratulates  Russia  on 
being  "  well  rid  of  her  first  Douma."  In 
The  Journal's  opinion,  if  a  Congress  in 
America  "  made  the  display  of  incapacity 
which  has  marked  the  sessions  of  the 
Douma,  we  should  be  thankful  if  some 
ad-interim  czar  would  dissolve  the  un- 
profitable assembly."  The  Douma,  The 
Journal  believes,  has  no  sense  "for  the 
faintest  theories  of  constitutionality,"  and 
of  that  body's  excursion  to  Viborg,  Fin- 
land, The  Journal  says  :  "  It  is  as  if  part 
of  Congress,  failing  of  reelection,  should 
go  to  Porto  Rico  and  go  on  making  laws 
for  nobody  to  sign  and  no  one  to  obey." 
To  quote  further: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  revolution  is 
imminent  in  Russia— as  it  has  been  since  Bloody  Sunday  —  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  dangerous  element  in  revolution 
has  been  disbanded  in  the  Douma.  It  demanded  the  privileges 
of  going  into  the  sovereign's  presence  and  conferring  with  him, 
which  are  not  granted  to  the  Parliament  in  England.  It  has  spent 
all  these  days  and  weeks  in  wrangles  and  rows.  It  has  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  that  there  is  no  capacity  in 
it  for  dealing  with  the  agrarian  troubles,  the  revenue,  or  its  own 
relation  to  the  country." 

The*  majority  is  against  this  view,  and  its  opinion  was  fairly  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  British  Premier, 
when  Prof.  Maxim  Kovalevsky,  one  of  the  Douma  delegates,  an- 
nounced in  a  choking  voice  at  a  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  London  that  he  and  his  colleagues  must  return,  since 
there  is  no  longer  a  Douma  for  them  to  represent,  Sir  Henry,  in 
defiance  of  prudence,  cried  out,  "Vive  la  Douma!"  Even  the 
Premier's  Conservative  critics  concede  that,  irregular  as  such  an 
utterance  is  when  made  by  the  Premier,  he  was  only  saying"  what 


PRINCE  DOLGOROUKOF, 

"  To  carry  on  the  work  of  liberation." 


is  in  all  our  hearts."  "  Revolutions,"  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  points  out, 
"never  go  backward,"  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Ne\v  York  Sun  the  meeting  of  the 
Douma  in  Finland  after  its  dissolution  is 
"  probably  destined  to  be  as  memorable 
in  history  as  the  tennis-court  declaration 
made  by  the  French  National  Assembly 
that  it  would  not  submit  to  be  prorogued 
or  dissolved."  The  result  of  the  Viborg 
meeting  is  this  appeal  to  the  people: 

"  Citizens,  stand  up  for  your  trampled- 
on  rights,  for  popular  representation,  and 
for  an  imperial  parliament.  Russia  must 
not  remain  a  day  without  popular  repre- 
sentation. You  possess  the  means  of 
acquiring  it.  The  Government  has,  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  popular  representa- 
tives, no  right  to  collect  taxes  from  the 
people  or  to  summon  the  people  to  mili- 
tary service.  Therefore,  you  are  now  the 
Government.  The  dissolved  Parliament 
was  justified  in  giving  neither  money  nor 
soldiers.  Should  the  Government,  how- 
ever, contract  loans  in  order  to  procure 
funds,  such  loans  will  be  invalid.  With- 
out the  consent  of  the  popular  representatives,  the  Russian  people 
will  never  acknowledge  them,  and  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
them.  Accordingly,  until  a  popular  representative  parliament  is 
summoned,  do  not  give  a  copeck  to  the  throne  or  a  soldier  to  the 
army.  Be  steadfast  in  your  refusal.  No  power  can  resist  the  united, 
inflexible  will  of  the  people.  Citizens,  in  this  obligatory  and  un- 
avoidable struggle  your  representatives  will  be  with  you." 

The  Douma  also  elected  a  perpetual  executive  committee  headed 
by  Prince  Dolgoroukof  "to  carry  on  the  work  of  liberation." 
Upon  the  Douma's  manifesto  to  the  people  the  Toledo  Blade 
makes  this  comment : 

"The  Douma  struck  the  vital  point  in  the  Czar's  armor  when  it 
advised  the  people  to  refrain  from  paying  taxes  and  from  joining 
the  army.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  Czar  must 
have  recruits  and  money,  and  if  he  can  not  frighten  his  people  into 
furnishing  these,  the  days  of  the  throne  are  few  indeed  and  full  of 
trouble." 

Many  papers  call  attention  to  the  moderation  shown  by  the 
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Douma  in  its  appeal.  If  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Douma  is  re- 
sponsible for  it,, observes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle— '"if  such  be  the 
case,  Russian  Radicalism  in  its  parliamentary  form  is  revealed  as 
unexpectedly  safe  and  sane." 

Three  former  leaders  of  the  Douma,  according  to  press  des- 
patches, Count  Heyden,  Mr.  Stakhovitch,  and  Prince  Lvof,  who 
had  refused  to  sign  the  Viborg  document,  issued  an  address  urging 
the  people  to  submit  to  the  Emperor's  will,  declaring  that  he  used 
his  indubitable  right  in  dissolving  Parliament.  The  Philadelphia 
Press  gives  praise  to  those  men  for  this  reason  : 

"  In  the  end  the  fate  of  Russia  will  be  settled,  not  by  desultory 
and  scattered  revolt,  but  by  the  next  representative  assembly. 
Unless  its  election  is  prohibited— and  of  this  there  is  as  yet  no 
prospect— out  of  the  next  Douma  will  come  constitutional  govern- 
ment for  Russia." 

But  the  tone  of  most  papers  rings  otherwise.  As  the  New  York 
Tribune  says : 

"The  Terror  is  come,  and  the  end  of  it  is  not  to  be  foreseen, 
save  that  we  must  believe  order  will  be  restored  and  freedom  will 
be  established— after  what  time,  and  at  what  cost !  It  would  not 
be  profitable  to  tarry  over  academic  discussions  of  responsibility 
and  culpability.  The  mischief  has  been  done  and  can  not  be  un- 
done. It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  the  preventives  that  might,  would, 
could,  or  should  have  been  applied.  The  practical  question  is, 
what  cures  can  be  applied  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the 
duration  of  the  devastating  fever.  That  is  the  question  which  is 
to  be  answered  by  those  who  have  goaded  and  irritated  and  tor- 
tured the  body  of  Russia  into  this  fever,  and  the  task  of  answering 
it  is  one  before  which  they  may  well  stand  appalled.  The  condi- 
tion which  confronted  Frankenstein  was  not  more  terrible." 

Few  papers  pay  any  serious  attention  to  rumors  of  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  Czar  by  Germany  and  Austria.  Germany  with  its 
ever-increasing  Socialism  and  Austria  with  its  Hungarian  affairs, 
the  Los  Angeles  Express  points  out,  have  troubles  enough  of  their 
own.  Besides,  "  holy  alliances  are  out  of  date  in  this  twentieth 
century."  In  the  end,  remarks  the  Indianapolis  News,  we  may  be 
sure  of  one  thing,  "and  that  is  that  freedom  will  triumph,  if  not 
to-day,  then  to-morrow." 


MR.   HEARST'S     POLITICAL    RECRUDESCENCE. 

THE  announcement  made  by  Charles  F.  Murphy,  "boss"  of 
Tammany  Hall,  that  William  Randolph  Hearst  "  is  a  possi- 
bility "  as  Tammany  candidate  for  Governor  has  called  forth  many 
criticisms  of  both  politicians.  A  few  months  ago,  many  news- 
papers recall,  the  two  men  were,  so  to  speak,  at  daggers  drawn. 
Then,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "  the  Hearst 
papers  pictured  him  [Murphy]  as  a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  Hearst 
must  Lave  seemed  to  a  large  number  of  persons  throughout  the 
country  as  a  moral  hero  who  had  joined  issue  with  the  gigantic 
corruption  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  enlisted  for  the  task  of  putting 
its  boss  in  jail."  The  Tribune  reflects  that  Murphy  must  be  ex- 
periencing "a  sweet  revenge"  to  make  Mr.  Hearst  display  him. 
self  as  "  an  office-seeker  on  the  anxious  seat,"  and  then  adds : 

"  Perhaps  in  the  end  Murphy  will  support  Hearst.  Such  sup- 
port of  a  man  whom  he  has  described  as  a  reprobate  and  an  as- 
sassin would  also  be  a  revelation.  The  organization  leader  who 
nominates  for  Governor  a  man  whom  he  advertises  as  an  assassin 
must  hurt  himself  and  his  candidates  just  in  proportion  as  men 
have  believed  him.  Few  persons  doubt  that  Hearst  and  Murphy 
are  both  perfectly  capable  of  making  a  combination  despite  their 
opinions  of  each  other.  But  if  it  should  be  made  it  would  be  a 
demonstration  which  would  not  be  misunderstood  of  the  utter 
shamelessness  and  demagogy  of  both." 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  with  a 
roving  commission  to  go  to  and  fro  in  New  York  State  and  up  and 
down  in  it.  reports  a  decided  leaning  toward  Mr.  Hearst  in  the 
organizations  of  many  counties, and  this  is  the  way  he  explains  it: 


"Two  circumstances  have  contributed  to  assist  Mr.  Hearst's 
candidacy  recently.  The  first  was  his  declaration  that  he  was  not 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  This  instantly  won 
him  the  adherence  of  many  Bryan  Democrats,  who  accepted  it  in 
good  faith.  The  second  incident  was  his  decision  to  hold  the  In- 
dependence League  back  until  the  regular  Democratic  organiza- 
tion had  a  chance  to  act.  The  original  plan  was  to  hold  the  Inde- 
pendence League  convention  early  and  force  the  Democratic  party 
to  indorse  its  ticket.  This  would  have  alienated  hundreds  of  up- 
State  Democrats,  who  would  refuse  to  play  second  fiddle — the 
abandonment  of  this  plan  has  reconciled  not  a  few." 

Editorially  The  Post  describes  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Hearst  agents  in  this  wise  : 

"  Editorial  support,  or  at  least  alarmed  tolerance,  they  endeavor 
to  secure  as  in  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo,  by  the  threat  to 
'start  a  Hearst  newspaper. '  To  secure  immunity  from  that  hor- 
ror, at  the  price  of  a  few  delegates,  might  almost  seem  a  good 
bargain.  At  any  rate,  the  unscrupulous  Hearst  campaign  is  being 
pushed  throughout  the  State  in  such  ways." 

The  New  York  Times,  that  conservative  organ  represent- 
ing the  ancient  Democratic  virtues  and  principles,  breaks  out  into 
bitter,  double-leaded  protest: 

"  Why  is  it  that  the  Democratic  party  falls  a  prey  to  all  infec- 
tions and  offers  a  helpless  hospitality  to  every  germ  that  wriggles 
into  its  neighborhood?  Secession  seized  upon  it  forty-six  years 
ago,  and  it  was  not  on  its  feet  again  for  twenty-four  years.  While 
in  that  debilitated  state  it  fell  a  victim  to  greenback  inflation  and 
then  went  and  got  its  system  full  of  free-silver  bacilli.  It  is  al- 
ways ailing,  and  seems  really  to  invite  invasion  from  every  mal- 
ady. And  now  it  is  undergoing  a  virulent  attack  of  Hearst.  If  it 
survive  that,  with  the  Conners  and  Murphy  complications,  why, 
then,  nothing  ever  can  kill  it 

"  The  Democracy  will  become  immune  again,  it  will  be  restored 
to  the  vigor  of  its  first  half  century,  if  it  will  be  at  pains  to  get 
some  principles.  They  are  the  germ-destroyers  of  political  par- 
ties. They  must  be  sound,  saving,  vital,  and  they  must  be  stuck 
to.  The  party  has  been  prone  to  forget  its  ancient  faith  as  often 
as  any  voluble  itinerant  has  climbed  over  the  fence  with  new- 
preaching.  There  is  nothing  Democratic  in  Mr.  Hearst's  doc- 
trines. He  may  with  his  following  enter  the  shell  of  the  party, 
but  he  will  find  it  untenanted.  Democrats  in  the  old  sense  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

"  But  where  are  the  old-time  Democrats?  What  are  they  doing 
to  resist  the  Hearst  invasion  and  save  the  party  name,  the  party 
honor?" 

But  Mr.  Hearst's  own  papers  have  for  various  reasons  of  late 
preserved  a  sphinx-like  silence  upon  New  York  State  politics. 


WHAT  GORKY  THINKS   OF   US. 

T  N  common  with  many  another  European  traveler,  Maxim 
A  Gorky,  the  Russian  novelist,  who  had  not  a  little  trouble  with 
the  hotel-keepers  upon  his  arrival  here,  makes  sad  lament  over 
American  materialism.  This  "life  of  materialism,"  thinks  Mr. 
Gorky,  "  this  constant  pursuit  of  the  dollar,  is  a  state  in  which  all 
Americans  live  under  protest."  And  yet  he  can  not  help  observ- 
ing that  the  faces  in  the  streets  show  no  dissatisfaction  with  their 
life,  which,  in  reality,  is  a  terrible  business,  could  they  but  see  it 
with  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gorky.  "  Everywhere,"  he  exclaims,  "  is  toil, 
everything  is  caught  up  in  its  whirlwind,  everybody  obeys  the  will 
of  some  mysterious  power  hostile  to  man  and  to  nature.  A  ma- 
chine, a  cold,  unseen,  unreasoning  machine,  in  which  man  is  but 
an  insignificant  screw  1"  Mr.  Gorky  vows  that  he  adores  energy, 
but  to  devote,  all  this  gigantic  energy  merely  to  the  quest  of  a 
"piece  of  bread,"  he  thinks  heart-rending.  Remarking  upon  our 
great  buildings,  the  sky-scrapers,  "  rectangular,  with  no  desire  to 
be  beautiful, "  the  Russian  novelist  can  not  but  grieve  that  "in  the 
windows  of  these  business  houses  there  are  no  flowers,  and  no 
children    are    anywhere    seen."      He    doubts    the   habitation   of 
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freedom  in  such  places.  "It  is  always  so,"  says  he.  "In  great 
houses  dwell  small  people." 

What  elderly  arouses  Mr.  Gorky's  pity  is  the  pathetic  ignorance 
of  New-Yorkers  of  what  a  truly  miserable  life  they  lead.  Those 
hurrying  crowds  on  the  pavements,  if  only  they  knew  it,  are  in 
reality  slaves.  Yet,  "  their  faces  are  calm,  their  hearts  do  not  feel 
the  misfortune  of  being  slaves.  ...  In  their  eyes  gleams  a  con- 
sciousness of  independence,  but  they  do  not  know  it  is  but  the 
sorry  independence  of  the  ax  in  the  hands  of  the  woodman,  of  the 
hammer  in  the  hands  of  the  blacksmith.  This  liberty  is  the  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  Yellow  Devil— Gold."  Not  this  is  life,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gorky's  standard.  "To  live  means  to  li  e  beauti- 
fully, bravely,  and  with  all  the  power  of  the  soul.  To  li  t  means 
to  embrace  with  our  minds  the  whole  universe,  to  mingle  our 
thoughts  with  all  the  secrets  of  existence,  and  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  in  order  to  make  life  around  us  more  beautiful,  more 
varied,  freer,  and  brighter."  What  he  finds  "superlatively  lacking 
to  America  "  is  the  desire  for  beauty,  "a  thirst  for  those  pleasures 
which  it  alone  can  give  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart."  But  no 
beauty  dwells  in  our  midst.  There  is  in  us,  according  to  Mr. 
Gorky,  a  reprehensible  attachment  to  the  daily  newspapers.  The 
populace  is  fond  of  reading  newspaper  tales  of  a  sanguinary  and 
cruel  nature  ;  tales  of  murder  and  horrors  are  our  daily  pabulum. 

Touching  the  question  of  American  morality,  with  which  Mr. 
Gorky  so  unhappily  clashed,  there  is  much  in  this  article  in  Afi- 
filetoifs  Magazine  of  a  veiled  and  half-mysterious  nature,  subtle, 
and  calculated  to  distress  all  the  critics  of  Mr.  Gorky.  After  in- 
troducing certain  metaphors  and  anecdotes,  Mr.  Gorky  delivers 
himself  like  this  : 

"  Morality  seems  to  me  like  a  secret  vessel  tightly  covered  with 
a  heavy  lid  of  bias  and  prejudice.  I  think  that  in  that  vessel  are 
concealed  the  best  recipes  for  a  pure  and  ethical  life,  the  shortest 
and  surest  road  to  eternal  happiness.  But  beside  that  vessel  peo- 
ple always  stand  as  guardians  of  its  purity,  who  do  not  inspire  my 
confidence,  altho  they  arouse  my  envy  by  their  flowery  appearance. 
They  are  such  smug,  round,  lardy  creatures,  so  well  satisfied  with 
themselves,  and  standing  so  firmly  on  their  feet,  like  veritable 
mile-posts  pointing  the  way  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  However, 
there  is  nothing  wooden  about  them  except  their  hearts." 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  Mr.  Gorky  that  America,  which  is  so 
very  far  from  having  worked  out  in  its  own  social  relations  "a 
system  of  conduct  worthy  of  imitation,"  should  take  it  upon  itself 
to  judge  of  the  morality  of  others.  Other  things  that  amaze  him 
are  the  juxtaposition  of  great  wealth  and  the  terrible  poverty  of 
the  East  Side.  "  What  an  irreconcilable  contradiction,"  he  cries 
out,  "  what  a  tragedy  !  "  1 1  is  the  poverty  and  the  vice  of  the  East 
Side,  he  thinks,  that  are  bound  to  breed  anarchy.  The  very 
energy,  so  abundant  in  America,  will  hasten  the  breeding  process. 
He  draws  a  pitiful  picture  of  poor  East-Side  children,  living  in 
gutters  and  feeding  upon  refuse,  and  then  he  exclaims  : 

"America,  you  who  astound  the  world  with  your  millionaires, 
look  first  to  the  children  on  the  East  Side,  and  consider  the  men- 
ace they  hold  out  to  you  !  The  boast  of  riches  when  there  is  an 
East-Side  is  a  stupid  boast." 

And  yet  there  is  some  hope  for  this  country.  That  awakening 
which  has  led  so  many  amateur  sociologists  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  wilds  of  the  East  Side  in  settlements  and  missions  may  yet 
be  productive  of  good.     To  quote  : 

"America  has  not  yet  suffered  the  pangs  of  the  dissatisfied 
spirit,  she  has  not  yet  felt  the  aches  of  the  mind.  Discontent  has 
but  just  begun  here.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  when  America  will 
turn  her  energy  to  the  quest  of  liberty  of  the  spirit,  the  world  will 
witness  the  spectacle  of  a  great  conflagration,  a  conflagration 
which  will  cleanse  this  country  from  the  dirt  of  gold,  and  from  the 
dust  of  prejudice,  and  it  will  shine  like  a  magnificent  cut  diamond, 
reflecting  in  its  great  heart  all  the  thought  of  the  world,  all  the 
beauty  of  life." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  commenting  upon  this,  remarks  that 


"  he  would  express  himself  more  kindly,  if  a  little  more  American 
gold  had  been  poured  into  his  purse."  Acting  Mayor  "Pat" 
McGowan,  of  New  York,  when  interviewed  by  the  New  York 
World  touching  this  article,  asseverated  that  "  we  work  because 
we  want  to— it  is  the  way  to  live"  ;  while  J.  B.  G.  Rinehart,  an 
East-Side  Republican  statesman  in  the  making,  vowed  that 
"Gorky  is  all  off"  and  that  "  there  are  more  bank  accounts  on  the 
East-Side  than  among  any  other  like  number  of  Americans  living 
in  a  community." 


ORGANIZED    LABOR   IN    POLITICS. 

TT  is  probable  that  President  Gompers  will  gain  some  much 
*-  needed  wisdom  and  experience  from  his  attempt  to  use  his 
labor  organization  as  a  club  for  killing  off  Congressmen  who  did 
not  obey  his  orders  at  Washington."  This  view  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat-Chro7iicle  (Rep  )is  one  shared  by  many  of  the  press  who 
find  in  the  political  fling  of  organized  labor  more  cause  for  mildly 
curious  expectancy  than  real  fear  for  the  established  order  of  poli- 
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CONGRESSMAN    LITTLEFIELD, 

A  storm  center  in  the  fight  of  labor  for  political  recognition. 

tics.     It  all  "sounds  majestic,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  but  it  "should  deceive  nobody." 

The  call  of  President  Gompers  for  a  dollar  contribution  from 
each  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for  use  in  the 
coming  congressional  campaign,  indicates  unquestionably  to  most 
of  the  papers  the  decided  stand  which  is  projected.  The  probable 
campaign  of  labor  is  outlined  thus  by  The  Evening  Post: 

"  Beginning  with  Speaker  Cannon,  who  has  been  charged  with 
more  'deviltry  '  than  anyone  else  in  opposing  labor  legislation,  the 
attack  is  to  be  directed  at  all  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Among  them  are  Messrs.  Jenkins  of  Wis- 
consin, Parker,  of  New  Jersey.  Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Littletield,  of  Maine.  These  audacious  gentlemen  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  set  up  their  notions  of  good  law  and  sound  public  pol- 
icy against  those  of  Mr.  Gompers.  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  are  also  marked  for  destruction.  Included  are  Yree- 
land.  of  New  York.  Bartholdt,  of  Missouri,  and  McCall.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    Not  being  ready  to  rival  Hearst  in  recklessness,  these 
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Congressmen  must  all  go.  In  a  way,  organized  labor  is  consistent 
in  opposing  such  vigorous  and  independent  men.  It  would  apply 
unionist  standards  to  Congress,  and  allow  no  room  for  exceptional 
merit,  but  reduce  all  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  ready  to  take 
orders  from  walking  delegates.  But  we  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  these  labor  rebukers  of  courage  and  character  in  men  like 
McCall  and  Littlefield  are  not  themselves  rebuked  when  the  votes 
are  cast." 

To  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  "  the  demands  of  organized 
labor  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  they  were  for- 
mulated by  Gompers  or  Hearst,"  such  a  conglomerate  of  "  anti- 
injunction  law,"  "  eight-hour  laboring  day,"  and  "  municipal  slaugh- 
ter-houses "  appears. 

The  immediate  field  in  which  the  strength  of  the  labor  element 
is  to  be  tested  is  the  congressional  fight  in  the  second  Maine  dis- 
trict. Congressman  Littlefield,  whom  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
(Ind.)  calls  "one  of  the  highest  and  best  type  of  Congressmen," 
has  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Federation  by  his  attitude  on  the 
Anti-injunction  bill,  and  the  Eight-Hour  bill. 

The  views  of  the  press  upon  this  advent  of  Gompers  in  the  poli- 
tical field  are  largely  on  the  order  of  this,  expressed  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Dem.): 

"It  is  a  novel  experiment  that  Mr.  Gompers  is  going  to  make 
and  he  is  going  to  begin  where  the  test  will  be  most  severe — in 
Maine,  and  continue  it  where  it  will  be  still  more  severe— in 
Speaker  Cannon's  own  district  and  against  Speaker  Cannon.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Gompers  has  courage  ;  he  may  have  hope,  but  what  are 
his  convictions? " 

"  Many  will  admire  his  courage,  but  few  will  approve  his  judg- 


ment," is  the  opinion  of  the  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.),  which  paper 
views  the  situation  thus  : 

"  We  doubt  if  the  American  Federation  can  be  lined  up  solidly 
in  support  of  Gompers.  His  method  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and  if 
he  should  make  a  failure  of  it,  as  he  seems  destined  to  do,  he  is 
likely  to  do  the  cause  of  organized  labor  incalculable  harm. 
Then,  too,  the  conversion  of  the  Federation  into  a  political  organ- 
ization is  fraught  with  grave  danger.  Union  labor  has  waxed 
strong  because  it  has  eschewed  politics  as  an  organization.  By 
its  course  it  has  avoided  the  rocks  on  which  the  Knights  of  Labor 
foundered.  That  lesson  was  well  learned,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  has  been  made  impossible." 

Of  the  danger  to  Congressman  Littlefield  himself,  there  is  but 
little  fear  expressed.  The  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  from  Rockland,  Me.,  writes  for  that  paper  a 
two-column  summary  of  the  situation  there,  in  which,  while  he 
acknowledges  that  Mr.  Littlefield's  plurality  will  doubtless  be 
cut,  owing  to  other  developments  in  State  politics,  he  concludes; 

"It  would  not  take  a  very  large  body  of  normally  constructed 
men  to  furnish  enough  fingers  upon  which  to  count  the  votes  which 
will  be  changed  by  the  invasion  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  band  of 
spell-binders.  Maine  laborers,  as  a  rule,  will  stand  by  their 
party." 

And  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.),  while  apparently  seeing 
little  cause  for  alarm  in  the  threats  of  labor,  concludes,  however, 
that  "  if  Gompers  succeeds  in  arraying  the  hosts  of  labor  against 
the  soundest  and  safest  men  in  public  life,  the  people  will  not  be 
slow  to  draw  conclusions  embarrassing  to  labor." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF. 


A  picture  entitled  "President  Roosevelt  in  Repose,"  has  been  pronounced 
spurious. — Atlanta  Journal. 

The  safest  pleasures  have  some  risks;  a  man  is  reported  injured  in  a  French 
duel. — New  York  Commercial. 

If  that  new  German  grandson  inherits  the  family  mailed  fist,  it  will  go  hard 
with  his  nurse. — Buffalo  Express. 

This  report  that  the  Czar  is  afraid  of  his  cook  seems  to  be  a  bid  for  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  American  housewife. — Newark  News. 

The  motive  of  the  Iowa  man  who  is  trying  to  prove  that  he  is  Alexander 
Dowie's  father  is  past  understanding. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Anarchist  Berkman's  book,  "To  Hell  and  Back,"  is  going  to  make  a  lot 
of  people  regret  that  he  made  the  return  trip. — Washington  Post. 


John  D.  Rockefeller  denies  that  he  has  given  $1,000,000  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  reformatories.     Possibly  it  was  refineries,  then? — Buffalo  Express. 

They  have  now  held  a  regular  lynching  in  Indian  Territory,  showing  that  this 
premature  celebration  of  Statehood  is  getting  extensive. — Brooklyn  Standard 
Union. 

The  report  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  buying  fossils  for  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  the  first  intimation  that  that  institution  needed  anything  along  that  line. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Another  inspection  of  the  Chicago  packing-houses  has  been  made'  by  a 
joint  committee.  And,  as  joints,  the  committee  finds  that  they  are  in  fairly 
good  condition. — Indianapolis  News. 


ADRIFT. 

—  Browne  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


RUNNING    Will). 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


NICK'S  PERIL,  OR  THE  WANDERINC  BOY. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


T 


A   THEATER   FOR   ART,    NOT   PROFITS. 

HE  acceptance  of  the  designs  of  Carrere  and  Hastings,  archi- 
tects for  the  New  Theatre,  marks  the  first  tangible  stage  in 
the  realization  of  a  theater  in  New  York  city  conducted  for  artis- 
tic rather  than  commercial  ends.  The  outlines  of  this  project  were 
considered  in  our  issue  for  November  18  last.  It  is  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Henry  Tyrrell  that  while  New  York  has  "more  than  fifty 
of  the  most  sumptuous  playhouses  in  the  world,  supported  by  an 
amusement-loving  population  of  five  millions,  who  spend  more 
money  for  stage  entertainment  than  any  other  community,"  yet 
there  is  "not  a  single  legitimate  stock  company,  not  one  r.'pertoire 
theater,  and  no  independent  school  of  acting  to  conserve  and 
hand  down  the  already 
fading  traditions  of 
Booth,  Barrett,  Wallack, 
Warren,  Jefferson,  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  and  Mrs.  John 
Drew."  The  remedy  is 
at  hand  in  the  scheme  of 
the  New  Theatre.  This 
house,  endowed  by  a  co- 
terie of  wealthy  New- 
Yorkers,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  higher  forms  of  the 
drama.  The  Dramatic 
Mirror  {New  York)  gives 
the  following  description 
or  the  new  playhouse, 
which  will  stand  on  Cen- 
tral Park  West  between 
Sixty-second  and  Sixty- 
third  streets : 


Photo  by  Wurta  Brothers,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK. 


This  house,  endowed  by  a  coterie  of  wealthy  New-Yorkers,  will  be  devoted  to  the  higher  forms 

of  the  drama. 


"The style  of  the  struc- 
ture is  distinctly  Italian  Renaissance;  nevertheless,  it  willlook  un- 
mistakably like  a  theater  on  the  exterior  as  well  as  inside. 

"  The  upper  portion  of  the  scene,  as  is  not  uncommon  for  Euro- 
pean playhouses,  extends  well  above  the  main  building,  being  cov- 
ered by  a  roof  which  slopes  toward  the  sides  and  ends  with  a  pedi- 
ment in  front.  Between  the  columns  which  elaborate  the  front 
■wall  are  the  arched  windows  of  the  foyer,  and  the  auditorium 
proper  is  sheltered  by  an  oval  dome  visible  above  the  main 
cornice." 

"  The  spacious  vestibule  at  the  avenue  entrance  is  connected  with 
the  balconies  by  wide  stone  staircases,  situated  at  the  turrets  in 
the  corners  of  the  building.  The  exterior  of  the  building,  as  pic- 
tured, has  an  impressive  beauty,  and  that  it  will  add  to  the  archi- 
tectural splendors  of  New  York  is  apparent.  .  .  .  The  exterior  of 
the  building  will  probably  be  of  white  limestone,  but  the  interior 
■will  be  mainly  in  marble.  It  is  estimated  that  the  structure  will 
•cost  at  least  $1,500,000,  and  that  at  least  two  years  will  be  required 
to  complete  it." 

The  interior  arrangements,  with  the  various  appurtenances  of  a 
complex  dramatic  institution,  are  described  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  in  The 
Forum  (July-September) : 

"  The  theater  is  to  have  a  stage  100  feet  wide  and  85  feet  deep, 
forty  commodious  dressing-rooms,  four  chorus-rooms  accommo- 
dating thirty  persons  each,  and  two  rooms  for  supers,  accommo- 
dating fifty  each;  a  ballet  practise-room  of  not  less  than  1,600 
square  feet ;  three  rehearsal-rooms,  the  largest  to  have  an  area  of 
2,000  square  feet;  a  central  green-room,  or  artists'  reception 
salon  ;  a  general  wardrobe  salon,  having  1,600  square  feet  of  floor 
space ;  two  rooms  for  musical  directors,  and  three  rooms  for  stage 
managers;  carpenter-shops,  paint-rooms,  scenic  ateliers,  and  quar- 
ters for  janitors  and  charwomen.  A  separate  wing,  or  possibly  a 
building  wholly  detached,  will  house  a  school  of  drama  and  opera, 
having  its  own  stage,  concert-hall,  and  a  dozen  or  more  class- 
rooms. Finally,  provision  is  made  for  a  library  annex,  in  the 
nature  structurally  of  a  fireproof  vault,  in  which  will  be  kept  copies 
of  all  plays  and  scores  forming  the  repertoire,  together  with  stand- 


ard works  on  the  literature  of  the  drama,  music,  costumes,  etc., 
which  will  he  at  once  convenient  to  the  stage  and  the  school,  and 
accessible  from  the  street  for  the  use,  on  occasions,  of  the  general 
puolic. 

"Architecturally,  the  interior  of  the  New  Theatre  will  embody 
features  of  representative  modern  European  playhouses  of  the 
first  class.  Altho  the  greatest  distance  between  the  curtain  and 
the  line  of  the  front  of  the  boxes  is  not  to  exceed  sixty-five  feet, 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium  will  be  2,000,  exclusive  of 
the  boxes,  which  may  number  fifty.  Grand  staircases,  and  a  foyer 
placed  approximately  on  the  level  of  the  upper  tier  of  boxes,  will 
help  to  give  scope  for  an  architectural  ensemble  of  decorative 
designs,  mural  painting,  and  sculpture  befitting  an  institution  in- 
tended, eventually,  to  be  what  the  Theatre  Francais  and  the  OpeYa 
of  Paris  are  to  France — a  national  monument." 

The  fundamental  guiding  principle  of  this  enterprise  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell gives  in  outline  as  fol- 
lows : 

"It  is  to  establish  in 
New  York  a  theater 
which  shall  be  run  for  the 
sake  of  art,  and  not  in  any 
way  for  the  sake  of  profit 
— a  theater  not  planned  in 
anybody's  interest  or  any- 
body's behalf,  except  on 
behalf  of  the  community 
and  in  the  interest  of  the 
higher  drama.  Its  mis- 
sion will  be  to  foster  and 
stimulate  art  and  to  ex- 
ercise those  elevating  and 
refining  influences  which 
make  the  stage,  if  proper- 
ly conducted,  an  educa- 
tional influence  second  to 
none  in  effectiveness. 
The  specific  program,  as 
now  outlined,  contem- 
plates an  alternation  of  classical  repertoire  with  modern  piays 
of  genuine  merit— not  to  be  confined,  presumably,  to  the  works 
of  English-writing  authors  alone— to  be  mounted  and  performed 
by  a  stock  company,  not  necessarily  ail-American,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  stage.  Such  a  theater, 
intended  to  combine  in  some  degree  the  functions,  say,  of  the 
Theatre  Fran$ais,  Opdra  Comique,  and  Conservatoire  of  Paris, 
would  be  a  proper  place  for  the  performance  of  light  operas  of  real 
quality  and  distinction,  especially  those  put  forth  by  our  younger 
native  composers  and  librettists.  Any  net  profits— and  the  scheme 
of  limited  subscriptions,  with  one  or  two  weekly  soirdes  des  abounds 
[subscription  evenings],  as  in  all  the  French  Government  theaters, 
augurs  well  for  the  financial  soundness  of  the  proposition — will  be 
turned  back  into  the  treasury  of  the  theater  for  the  creation  of  an 
endowment  fund,  scholarships  in  the  school  of  dramatic  art,  an 
actors'  fund,  and  similar  altruistic  uses." 

According  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  directors,  four  eve- 
nings in  the  week  will  be  devoted  to  drama  and  two  to  opera. 
Each  season,  it  is  expected,  ten  or  more  new  plays  will  be  staged. 
Time  would  be  required — Mr.  Conried  suggests  five  or  six  years 
—to  build  up  a  repertoire  "sufficient  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
a  theater  where  long  'runs'  are  to  be  prohibited,  and  the  bill 
changed  two  or  three  times  a  week."  Aside  from  the  stimulus  to 
native  dramatic  art  derived  from  the  competition  for  a  yearly 
prize  which  will  be  offered  for  the  best  play  by  an  American  play- 
wright, Mr.  Tyrrell  points  out  other  advantages  : 

"American  dramatists  would  have  an  incentive  to  original  effort, 
which  hitherto  has  been  denied  them.  The  systematic  and  thor- 
ough presentation  of  standard  plays  of  all  nations,  but  translated 
into  good  English,  which  should  be  properly  spoken  by  intelligent 
players  costumed  with  some  degree  of  correctness  and  taste, 
would  give  the  public  new  ideals,  raise  the  art  of  acting  to  some- 
thing nearer  its  true  dignity,  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  creation  of 
that  in  which  our  proud  Republic  is  desperately  lacking— an 
American  dramatic  literature." 
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IBSEN'S    VISION    OF    LIFE   NOT   SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S. 

THERE  is  something  symptomatic  in  the  fact  that  Ibsen  is 
displacing  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatic  ideal.  Our  younger 
dramatists  adhere  to  Ibsen,  and  the  reason  is,  says  Mr.  G.  Lowe 
Dickinson,  that  "  they  have  a  different  vision  of  life  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  our  age."  What  that  vision  is,  he  thinks, 
one  may  gather  from  the  development  of  Ibsen's  dramas.  Ibsen, 
he  says,  in  an  article  in  The  Independent  Review  (London),  began 
with  Shakespearian  tragedy  and  presented  life  seen  with  the 
Shakespearian  vision — "  the  great  man  and  the  great  crisis."  This 
view  is  allied  with  that  of  the  great  poets.  Ibsen's  first  play, 
"  Emperor  and  Galilean,"  asserts  Mr.  Dickinson,  is  a  world-tragedy 
on  the  scale  of  "Julius  Caesar  "  or  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  ;  but 
"  already  the  dramatist  is  preoccupied  with  a  problem,  the  prob- 
,em  of  the  will."  "  Is  my  hero  sound?"  he  seems  to  be  asking. 
"The  question  grows  more  and  more  urgent  with  Ibsen  until  it 
becomes  an  obsession."  It  is  as  tho  Shakespeare  had  become  so 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  Hamlet,  says  Mr.  Dickinson,  that  he 
could  no  longer  conceive  any  other  type.  Of  this  persistence  of 
type  in  Ibsen's  drama  he  writes: 

"  In  all  Ibsen's  later  plays,  there  is  hardly,  I  think,  a  man — there 
are  several  women — who  is  not  divided  against  himself.  But  the 
problem  of  the  sick  will  is  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  society  ; 
and  upon  society  Ibsen  fastens,  as  a  pathologist  upon  a  disease. 
Business,  professions,  marriage— he  finds  a  taint  in  everything. 
'The  ship,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  'carries  a  corpse  in  the 
hold.'  Living  men  are  haunted  by  ghosts.  Dead  ideas,  dead 
habits,  dead  institutions,  overlie  and  smother  the  free  soul.  Or, 
in  another  of  his  metaphors,  the  modern  man  is  like  a  wild  duck 
shot  in  the  wing,  who  ha?  dived  down  and  'bitten  itself  fast  in  the 
seaweed.'  Such  men  are  not  heroes  ;  they  do  not  confront  fate; 
they  are  not  even  aware  of  fate,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  heredi- 
tary disease.  They  can  not  stir  the  ocean-roll  of  verse,  or  kindle 
it  with  the  light  of  rhetoric.  They  speak  as  we  speak,  live  as  we 
live,  in  rooms  and  streets  and  churches  and  conventicles.  That 
Ibsen  has  shown  them  living  so,  with  such  consummate  art,  is  his 
title  to  fame  as  a  dramatist.  No  plays  hold  a  modern  audience  as 
these  do.  They  hold  it  as  dramas;  but  they  hold  it  also  as  prob- 
lem-plays. Sick  men  and  women  are  there,  contemplating  their 
own  sick  world.  And  they  leave  the  theater,  not  indeed 'purged 
by  pity  and  fear' — that  is  the  work  of  the  poetic  drama — but 
racked  with  self-questioning,  tortured  with  regret,  perplexed,  de- 
spairing, or  enraged. 

"  Now,  that  the  development  exemplified  by  Ibsen  is  not  pecul- 
iar to  him  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  general  trend  of  the  best 
modern  drama.  Witness,  for  example,  Sudermann  in  Germany 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  England.  This  kind  of  drama  some- 
how belongs  to  this  age,  just  as  Socialism  does;  and  for  the  same 
reason.  There  is  a  very  general,  very  profound,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing sense,  that  our  social  institutions  are  wrong;  and  this 
sense  is  preoccupying  all  our  best  intelligence.  There  was  no 
such  sense  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  nor  in  the  age  of  yEschylus. 
Both  those  poets,  indeed,  give  abundant  expression  to  a  sense  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  in  the  world.  But  this  is  part  of  their  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  tragic.  They  conceive  it  as  fate,  or  as  individual 
guilt ;  but  the  modern  dramatist  conceives  it  as  social  evil.  He 
sees  man  involved  in  injustice,  of  which  he  is  himself  the  author. 
He  sees  him  the  creator  and  perpetuator  of  the  very  system  by 
which  he  is  destroyed.  He  sees  him  vicious,  not  guilty;  con- 
temptible, not  sublime.  Pitiful  victims  and  mean  oppressors  creep 
across  the  stage.  Strength  disgusts  ;  weakness  exasperates.  Men 
and  women  are  cracked  and  flawed,  like  the  system  in  which  they 
live.  They  make  it;  and  it  mars  them.  Drama  of  this  kind  is 
revolutionary.  It  leaves  a  man  saying,  not  'How  tragic,  and  yet 
how  great,  is  Man,'  but  'How  mean  and  how  intolerable  is  So- 
ciety!'" 

Ibsen's  ideal,  says  Mr.  Dickinson,  is,  of  course,  "  the  free  man 
with  the  sound  will."  But  he  questions  both  Ibsen's  faith  in  his 
own  ideal  and  his  power  to  make  us  believe  in  it.  To  Mr.  Dick- 
inson Ibsen  shows  "a  progressive  disillusionment."  "More  and 
more  the  plays  seem  to  become  pathological  demonstrations;  less 


and  less  a  challenge  to  healthy  life."  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  on 
the  contrary,  he  says,  "somehow  deliver,  and  elate  and  inspire." 
We  need  not  complain,  he  finally  adds,  that  our  modern  drama- 
tists are  not  poets,  too.  "  But  neither  need  we  count  it  to  them  as 
a  merit.  Their  drama  is  social  criticism  ;  and  we  need  social  criti- 
cism. But  we  need  poetry,  too ;  and  without  it  we  shall  not  make 
much  of  the  new  society  to  which  we  are  moving." 


WAGNER'S   WRONG    USE  OF  THE   VOICE 
IN   HIS  OPERAS. 

OPERA  must  retrace  its  steps.  By  this  dictum  Mr.  E.  A. 
Baughan,  who  declares  himself  a  Wagnerian  apostate, 
means  that  opera,  instead  of  developing  along  lines  laid  down  by 
Wagner,  "must  aim  at  making  its  drama  condition  the  style  of  the 
music."  Wagner  is  charged  with  doing  precisely  the  contrary. 
His  music  forced  its  own  conditions  upon  the  drama,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  egotism  of  the  composer,  who  was  satisfied  only  with 
the  utmost  resources  of  the  orchestra  for  the  expression  of  his 
emotional  ideas,  compelled  the  drama  to  carry  the  weight  of  his 
metaphysics.  Consequently,  says  the  author,  the  dramatis  per- 
sona in  Wagner's  operas  became  merged  in  the  orchestral  back- 
ground. "Wagner's  dramas  gave  a  loquacious  man,  with  a  con- 
stitutional desire  to  impose  his  ideas  on  the  world,  an  imposing 
pulpit.  In  his  music-dramas  you  may  trace  his  gradual  slavery 
to  his  orchestra,  until  at  last  it  would  seem  that  his  instrumental 
chorus  was  the  end  for  which  his  dramas  came  into  existence." 
"From  the  'Ring'  onward  the  dramatis  persona  no  longer  car- 
ried the  drama,  but  were  borne  along  by  the  egotistic  comments  of 
the  dramatist.  The  characters  no  longer  expressed  themselves, 
but  were  expressed  by  the  author." 

The  writer  gives  vent  to  his  wonder  that  Wagner,  with  his  ex- 
perience as  a  conductor  of  operas,  "  did  not  learn  that  the  human 
voice  is  the  most  wonderful  instrument  in  the  world  and  that  when 
it  comes  to  the  expression  of  emotion  no  orchestra  can  hope  to  vie 
with  it."  Wagner  was  right,  Mr.  Baughan  maintains,  in  turning 
away  from  the  methods  of  the  older  composers,  who  pandered  to 
the  vanity  of  singers  by  writing  with  an  eye  to  vocal  display.  But 
Wagner  sacrificed  "  the  thrilling  power  of  the  singing  voice  "  to 
his  own  egoism.  Worse  than  that,  he  outstripped  the  compass  of 
human  expression  and  made  his  dramatis  persona:  into  something 
superhuman,  if  not  monstrous.  This  condition  Mr.  Baughan,  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review  (July),  presents  as  follows  : 

"That  the  orchestral  idiom  is  one  thing,  and  the  vocal  idiom 
another,  has  escaped  general  attention,  I  think.  The  volume  of 
sound  which  an  orchestra  produces,  its  variety  of  tone  color,  and 
its  suggestion  of  titanic  emotion  are  just  the  very  qualities  which 
the  human  voice  lacks.  If  the  orchestra  is  to  be  given  full  scope 
the  voice  has  no  power  against  it.  The  measure  of  music-drama 
must  surely  lie  in  the  vocal  expression  of  the  dramatis  persona:. 
If  the  orchestra  is  to  set  the  standard,  as  with  Wagner,  the  voices 
to  be  heard  at  all  must  attempt  to  be  superhuman.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  drowning  the  voice  by  mere  volume  of  sound. 
It  cuts  much  deeper  than  that.  By  weaving  his  voices  with  the 
orchestra  Wagner  just  enables  his  singers  to  make  themselves 
heard  at  rather  less  effort  than  might  be  imagined,  but  the  tremen- 
dous speech  of  the  orchestra  reenforces  the  voice  with  a  curious 
effect.  It  has  been  the  secret  of  Wagner's  power,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  still  a  secret  to  many  of  his  admirers.  Emotions  which  would 
have  been  'ordinary  '  become  titanic  in  volume  and  apparent  stress. 
Had  Wagner  been  a  poor  craftsman  he  would  have  pitted  his 
voices  against  his  orchestra,  and  so  have  lost  his  power  of  hypno- 
tizing his  public.  But  the  skill  with  which  he  wove  his  voices 
with  his  orchestra  obviated  that  disaster.  Yet  this  very  effect  of 
bigness,  of  titanic  emotions  expressed  by  singers  and  orchestra,  is 
not  really  artistic.  It  is  another  proof  of  the  composer's  egotism. 
A  dramatist  and  an  artist  would  surely  have  aimed  at  conditioning 
his  material  to  his  subject.  Thus  in  'Tristan  und  Isolde  '  he  had 
to  express  the  most  passionate  and  idealistic  love  of  man  and 
woman.     Did  he  try  to  move  us  by  a  poignant  musical  illustration 
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of  thai  love,  keeping  it  on  the  plane  of  poetry  and  yet  not  allowing 
it  to  lose  its  human  proportions?  As  long  as  there  is  no  passion- 
ate outburst  to  express,  the  music  is  magical  in  its  appeal,  but  im- 
mediately a  crisis  is  reached  Wagner  himself  rushes  in  with  his 
orchestra  and  builds  a  climax  of  frenetic  sound  round  the  voices 
until  all  human  feeling  is  sacrificed  to  exaggerated  passion.  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde  are  no  longer  a  man  and  a 
woman,  but  some  strange  monsters  of  this 
musical  Frankinstein's  creation." 

A  few  instances  the  writer  cites,  where  the 
combination  of  drama  and  music  is  as  it 
should  be.  Such  are  the  first  act  of  "Die 
Walkiire  "  "  where  Sieglinde  takes  pity  on  the 
fugitive  Siegmund;  again  in  the  second  act 
when  Brutihilde  warns  him  of  his  doom;  in 
'Tristan  '  when  the  hero  asks  Isolde  to  follow 
him  to  the  sunless  land,  and  in  the  magical 
music  of  the  opening  of  the  third  act ;  in 
'Gotterdammerung '  when  Brunhilde  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  treachery  of  Siegfried. 
In  all  these  instances  the  orchestra  has  ceased 
its  superheated  commentary  and  has  deigned 
to  heighten  the  dramatic  situation  by  char- 
acteristic music,  without  exaggerating  the 
emotion,  so  that  the  voices  have  to  exagger- 
ate, too."  Unfortunately,  Wagner  too  often 
sacrificed  all  reality  of  feeling  "  for  the  sake 
of  building  up  a  meretricious  'big'  situa- 
tion "  ;  and  "  in  his  desire  to  make  a  stupen- 
dous theatrical  effect  he  not  only  invented  a 
form  of  art  which  has  grave  esthetic  fault,  but  also  marred  his 
drama  by  never  leaving  anything  to  suggestion,  and  by  exaggera- 
ting emotion  until  it  loses  all  genuine  appeal." 


YONE  NOGUCHI, 

A  Japanese  poet  who  has  achieved  distinction  as 
a  writer  of  English  verse. 


on  little  slips  of  paper,  and  read  aloud,  when  a  prize  is  given  to 
the  writer  of  the  best."  The  poet  of  the  group  produced  as  a 
specimen  a  hokku  for  which  he  had  once  received  the  prize.  We 
quot(  : 

"The  subject  had  been  a  'Spring  Breeze,' and  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  verse  we  must  remember 
that  in  Japan  carpenters  plane  their  wood  in 
the  open  air,  and  that  the  curling  wood-sha- 
ving is  the  exact  shape  of  the  Japanese  letter 
'no.'     Here  is  the  poem  : 

'As  I  walked  past  the  carpenter's,  the  no-letters  <  I 
me  down  the  lane.' 

"  Its  object  is  to  remind  the  hearer  of  sha- 
vings dancing  along  the  ground,  and  so,  indi- 
rectly, to  suggest  to  him  the  freshness  of  a 
breeze.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  more  ingenious 
than  beautiful,  but  it  certainly  achieves  its  ob- 
ject in  giving  life  to  the  idea  of  wind. 

"From  Lafcadio  Hearn's  essay  on 'Butter- 
flies' I  take  two  more  examples  of  hokku. 
One  of  them  I  give  in  Japanese  : 

'  Tsurigane  ni 
Tomarite  nemuru 
Kocho  kana.' 

It  means: 

'  Perched  upon  the  temple  bell,  the  butterfly  sleeps.' 

Here  is  another: 

'  When  I  saw  the  fallen  flower  return  to  the  branch— lo! 
it  was  only  a  butterfly.' 


THE   "DELICATE"   POETRY  OF  JAPAN. 

JAPANESE  poetry  presents  some  striking  contrasts  to  English 
poetry,  which  are  pointed  out  in  an  examination  of  the  former 
by  Arthur  Ransome.  His  critique  is  cast,  in  part,  in  the  form  of 
an  interview.  Three  Japanese  and  an  Englishman  sat  talking  to- 
gether in  a  room  lighted  by  a  red-shaded  lamp.  One  of  the  Japan- 
ese was  a  poet;  "the  other  two  could  make  verse  as  easily  as 
most  Englishmen  make  prose."  "In  Japan,"  said  one  of  the 
Orientals,  "  we  care  for  feeling  only  when  it  is  real."  "  Of  course, 
so  do  we  in  England,"  retorts  the  man  of  the  West.  Then  he  rue- 
fully admits,  "  But  we  are  more  easily  hoodwinked."  The  test  of 
real  feeling  seems,  to  the  Japanese,  to  be  a  quantitative  one. 
Says  the  writer,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Book>na?i  (London): 

"The  Japanese  thinks,  and  rightly,  that  a  man  who  can  write 
on,  straight  ahead,  an  endless  barren  waste  of  verse,  can  never 
have  felt  in  the  depths  of  him  the  matter  of  which  he  writes. 
The  poet  on  the  floor  waved  his  cigarette  at  me.  'When  a  man 
really  feels  anything,'  he  said,  'when  he  has  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  his  mind,  and  put  more  of  his  own  energy  into  his  dream 
than  into  his  drinking  of  beer  and  eating  of  beef,  he  can  not  write 
on  and  on,  evenly,  about  it.  He  does  not  write  about  it.  He 
writes  it.  And  it  comes  to  him  to  write  it  in  small  details  that 
have  gradually  embodied  for  him  the  real  heart  of  his  dream.*  He 
wanted  to  show  that  when  a  poet  is  a  poet,  and  has  really  felt  his 
song,  he  builds  it  not  out  of  rimed  and  metrical  prose,  but  from 
significant  imagery,  carefully  selected." 

There  are  two  popular  forms  of  poetry  in  Japan,  the  author  in- 
forms us.  One  of  these  is  very  short,  called  "  hokku,"  and  is  com- 
posed of  seventeen  syllables.  I  ts  purpose  is  to  express  "  a  delicate 
thought  as  delicately  as  possible."  Everybody  makes  them.  Oh 
holidays  in  Japan  the  farmers  meet  together  in  a  temple  and  fash- 
ion these  verses.  "  A  single  subject  is  set,  and  everybody  walks 
silently  about,  meditating  averse.     At  last  they  are  all  taken  down 


"Each  one  of  these  three  contains  a  simple 
observation,  ingenious  and  suggestive.     Each 
one  is  complete  in  itself.     The  perfect  hokku 
is  that  which  suggests  the  most  in  the  simplest  manner." 

The  other  popular  form  of  Japanese  verse.  Mr.  Ransome  ex- 
plains, consists  of  thirty-one  syllables,  made  up  from  four  lines. 
He  continues : 

"  The  rules  of  its  construction  are  strict.  The  first  line  'opens  ' ; 
the  second  'receives  the  idea  of  the  first ' ;  the  third  is  called  'the 
turning-over  line,'  giving  a  new  idea  that  balances  that  in  the  first 
two;  and  the  last  line  'expresses  the  idea  of  the  author.'  Here  is 
an  example : 

'  In  the  graveyard  of  the  great,  gigantic  trees  now  cry  to  the  heavens. 
In  the  ruined  temple  I  sought  for  Spring  and  found  her  not. 
But  a  priest  with  eyebrows  of  snow,  stopped  sweeping  for  a  moment ; 
Likening  all  history  to  the  falling  of  a  flower.' 

"  We  watch  an  image  of  decay  rising  up  in  the  first  line,  and  re- 
enforced  in  the  second.  Then  the  idea  of  a  very  old  priest  resting 
a  moment  in  his  useless  sweeping  is  flashed  before  us.  and  we  are 
finally  given  the  meaning  of  the  verse  in  its  concluding  line.  The 
three  Japanese  that  night  agreed  that  in  form  it  was  a  perfect 
poem.  But  one  of  them  found  such  pleasure  in  another  verse  in 
the  same  form  that  I  quote  it  also,  the  more  willingly  because  it  is 
an  even  better  illustration  of  the  methods  of  Japanese  verse- 
making  : 

'  Climbing  the  hills  so  that  the  roads  sloped  away  below  me, 
White  mists  of  hanging  smoke  showed  me  where  cottages  lay. 
For  a  moment,  no  more,  I  rested  and  looked  down. 
Oh,  autumn  leaves  are  lovelier  than  flowers  of  Spring.' 

The  third  line  here  refers  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  autumn 
day. 

"  These  poems  may  be  made  longer,  indeed  as  long  as  may  be 
wished,  by  inserting,  between  the  second  and  third  lines,  pairs  of 
couplets,  balancing,  noun  and  adjective,  with  each  other.     Thus: 

'  The  mountain  is  black,  but  the  bird  is  white. 
The  sea  is  blue,  but  the  sun  flames  red. 
The  leaf  is  dark,  but  the  butterfly  is  crimson. 
The  hills  are  purple,  but  the  smoke  climbs  gray.' 

"And  so  on,  forever.  Mountain,  sea.  leaf,  and  hills:  black, 
blue,  dark,  and  purple;  bird,  sun,  butterfly,  and  smoke:  white, 
red,  crimson,  and  gray  :  balancing  in  place  and  effect.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  fashion  the  most  beautiful  images  by  this  scientific 
use  of  contrast:  and  contrast  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  deftly  used 
tools  of  Japanese  art.  What  contrasts  of  color  do  for  them  in 
pictures,  contrasts  of  ideas  perform  for  them  in  poetry. 

"A   Japanese  poet  who  described  a  silent  night  by  saying, 'it 
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was  in  the  dead  of  night,'  would  be  despised,  because  dead  and 
dark  are  similar  ideas.  But  he  who  said,  'I  listen,  and  hear  the 
frogs  jumping  into  the  pool  at  the  foot  of  my  garden,'  is  revered. 
To  express  utter  silence,  he  uses  an  observation  of  sound.  When 
we  compare  the  impressions  made  by  the  two  descriptions,  his 
wisdom  is  manifest." 

The  members  of  this  little  party  wondered  why  English  poets 
did  not  experiment  with  Japanese  methods  as  Yone  Noguchi  had 
made  trial  with  English.  Noguchi  will  be  recalled  as  the  young 
Japanese  who  was  introduced  to  American  readers  by  Joaquin 
Miller,  whose  friend  he  was;  who  later  went  to  London  and  be- 
came a  literary  lion.  Indeed,  his  poems  were  thought  important 
enough  to  be  parodied  by  Punch.  Mr.  Ransome,  turning  over  the 
idea  of  English  poets  attempting  Japanese  forms,  is  more  or  less 
dubious  as  to  results  that  would  follow.     Thus  : 

"  For  the  Japanese  melody  of  similar  sounding  syllables  through- 
out the  line,  we  would  substitute  rhythm  and  rime.  In  every- 
thing else  their  form  is  ready  for  our  use.  Somehow  I  scarcely 
feel  that  we  could  achieve  any  great  success  in  hokku  ;  perhaps 
because  our  brains  are  stouter,  tho  not  more  keen  than  the  Japan- 
ese, and  require  a  larger  garment.  An  English  poet  would  feel 
naked  in  a  hokku.  He  would  feel  as  if  he  were  clothed  in  a  Jap- 
anese fan.  But  he  might  do  something  beautiful  with  the  larger 
form  of  verse,  and  would  certainly  be  able  to  find  considerable  en- 
joyment in  the  fashioning  of  the  contrasting  couplets.  We  have 
at  least  several  perfect  technicians  of  poetry.  Why  should  not 
one  of  them  make  an  experiment?  It  would  be  interesting,  and,  I 
like  to  fancy,  beautiful.  Or  it  may  be  that  we  should  discover 
that  these  verses,  balancing  symbols  instead  of  rimes,  require  their 
own  ingenuity,  their  own  caprice,  their  own  riot  of  imagery,  to 
make  them  other  than  insipid." 


LITERATURE   AFFECTED    BY    BOURGEOIS 
CRITICISM. 

WILL  democracy  permanently  lower  the  ideals  of  literature? 
This  question  arises  from  a  consideration  of  the  "attitude 
taken  in  regard  to  French  literature  or  to  the  writings  of  Bernard 
Shaw  by  the  majority  of  moralists  in  America,"  says  Prof.  A. 
Schinz,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in  The  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  (Philadelphia).  We  "read  French  authors,"  he  declares, 
"  and  judge  them  bad  because  their  books  are  not  suited  for  the 
general  American  public,  especially  for  the  masses."  Such  au- 
thors, however,  write  for  a  special  French  public,  he  points  out, 
which  differs  from  the  general  public  for  whom  another  class  of 
literature  is  provided.  The  educated  portion  of  French  society 
"allows  not  only  the  treatment  of  topics  that  would  be  objectiona- 
ble for  the  masses,  but  a  treatment  of  them  from  another  than  the 
conventional  point  of  view."  The  severe  judgments  which  are 
passed  upon  products  of  French  literature,  the  writer  maintains, 
"would  be  right  only  if  these  works  had  been  meant  for  the  gen- 
eral public."  The  latter  point  is  confused  in  America  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  dual  public  such  as  France  possesses.  What 
effect,  it  may  be  asked,  will  the  criticism  of  literature  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  masses  ultimately  have  upon  the  character  of 
literature  ?  Without  bringing  forward  a  dogmatic  reply,  the  writer 
suggests  two  alternatives.     We  quote  : 

"  It  appears  that  really  good  writers  in  France,  because  of  their 
freedom  to  deal  with  all  subjects — even  with  those  that  touch  the 
most  questionable  social  relations— are,  because  of  their  freedom, 
in  an  unusually  favorable  position  as  compared  with  writers  of 
some  other  countries.  Among  American  authors,  for  instance, 
literary  art,  to  its  disadvantage,  is  confined  to  narrower  limits. 
But  can  it  be  expected  that  the  favorable  conditions  that  prevail 
in  France  will  continue?  French  authors  have  been  complaining 
bitterly  in  recent  years  of  the  forced  'democratization'  of  litera- 
ture and  art — but  especially  of  literature — that  is  following  closely 
upon  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  social  life.  Many  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  blessings  of  democracy  because  they  see  in  the 
modern  conceptions  of  life  the  doom  of  their  artistic  ideals,  and 


they  are  unwilling  to  pay  that  price  for  social  progress.  To  them 
there  is  a  real  incompatibility  between  art  and  democracy.  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  however,  these  protests  are  useless;  to  try  to 
stop  the  formidable  wave  of  democracy  is  to  build  a  wall  of  sand 
against  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  Renan,  who  was  much  concerned 
with  this  problem,  struck  what  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
attitude.  He  pointed  out  how  idle  was  the  attempt  to  oppose  the 
inevitable.  He  thought  that  the  modern  social  evolution  should 
be  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  without  interference.  As  for  the 
few  incorrigible  social  dreamers  and  literary  idealists,  he  said  they 
should  try  to  be  content  without  endeavoring  to  convert  the  world 
to  their  views.  If  they  would  leave  the  world  alone,  they  would 
be  left  alone  in  their  turn,  and  might  be  much  happier  in  their  soli- 
tude than  they  think. 

"In  this  resignation  advocated  by  Renan  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
note  of  deep  pessimism.  One  may  nevertheless  take  a  more  hope- 
ful view.  Alongside  of  the  growth  of  democracy,  another  ten- 
dency, directly  springing  from  it,  is  gaining  ground  every  day, 
namely,  cosmopolitanism,  and  the  effects  of  this  tendency  will 
surely  be  felt  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life  as  elsewhere.  The  edu- 
cated classes  of  different  countries,  instead  of  each  remaining  al- 
most completely  isolated,  should  come  into  closer  relations  and 
understanding  and  assert  their  vitality  and  permanence  in  the 
moral  leadership  of  the  world.  In  fact,  signs  are  not  lacking 
which  indicate  a  slow  movement  in  that  direction." 


"Weeds  of  Literature."— "As  a  reading  nation  we  are 
filling  up  on  the  husks  of  periodical  literature."  So  writes  the 
New  York  Times,  whose  attention  is  called  to  the  increasing  mass 
of  periodicals  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Burrows  in  The  Yale  Review 
recently  called  "  the  weeds  of  literature."  The  Times  is  moved 
to  gather  some  statistics  showing  our  position  as  a  book-producing 
and  magazine-producing  nation  as  compared  with  that  of  Euro- 
pean countries.     We  learn: 

"The  3,000  booksellers  in  the  printing-trade  industry  twenty-five 
years  ago  carrying  legitimate  stocks  of  representative  books  are 
to-day  less  than  i,ooo,  despite  the  fact  that  the  country  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  wealth  and  fully  50  per  cent,  in  population. 
Germany  publishes  354  books  to  the  million  inhabitants;  France, 
344;  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Norway  rank  after  France  in  slightly  decreasing  ratio ; 
and  even  agrarian  Russia  prints  85  books  per  million  of  its  be- 
nighted people.  The  United  States  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
with  an  issue  of  81  books  to  the  million.  But  we  publish  60  per 
cent,  of  all  the  periodicals  on  the  globe.  British  periodicals  num- 
ber in  all  about  4,900.  At  the  rate  of  ten  a  day,  including  Sundays 
and  holidays,  for  the  last  ten  years  new  American  periodicals  ag- 
gregating 40,000  have  been  admitted  to  the  mails.  With  a  scarcely 
appreciable  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  higher  class  of  mag- 
azines, the  mails  of  the  country  are  flooded  with  cheap  periodical 
stuff  whose  chief  end  is  to  disseminate  their  padded  pages  of  ad- 
vertisements at  the  expense  of  the  Post-Office  Department." 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  learn  that  Cotta,  of  Munich,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  pub- 
lishers of  Germany,  is  about  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  George 
Sylvester  Viereck,  the  young  German-American  poet.  This  volume,  to  be 
called  "  Nineveh  and  Other  Poems,"  will  contain  the  verse  issued  in  New  York 
a  year  ago  under  the  title  "  Gedichte  "  and  about  th'rty-five  additional  poems. 
Cotta  is  to-day  the  publisher  of  Ibsen,  Sv.dermann.,  Hauptman,  and  Fulda. 

A  counter-movement  to  that  which  was  dominant  a  few  years  agodiscied- 
iting  the'practical  value  of  classical  studies  is  apparent  in  certain  unlooked-for 
quarters.  A  discussion  of  the  value  of  classical  training  is  to  be  found  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  School  Review  (Chicago),  where  men  who  are  no  theo- 
rists, but  real  live  physicians  and  engineers,  declare  unequivocally  that  our  em- 
bryonic professional  men  of  to-day  are  badly  off  without  some  classical  training 
as  a  background  of  mental  precision,  accuracy  of  thought  and  speech,  to  the 
foreground  of  technical  study  and  research. 

A  letter  from  Lhevinne,  the  great  Russian  pianist,  to  his  friend.  Modest 
AUschuler.  conductor  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  conveys 
the  information  that  the  existing  political  ferment  in  Russia  has  aroused  the 
creative  fever  among  Muscovite  composers.  Every  man  of  prominence  in  the 
Neo-Russian  School,  according  to  Lhevinne,  is  engaged  on  work  that  has  had 
its  inspiration  from  recent  stirring  events  in  the  Czar's  Empire.  Among  these 
posers  whose  new  works  may  be  heard  in  America  during  the  approaching 
season  are  Scriabinc,  Cui,  Zolotaryoff,  Konyus,  Rubeck,  and  Sachnowsky.j 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION. 


HOW   TO    WALK   ON   THE   WATER. 

A  RECENTLY  devised  pair  of  "  water-shoes,"  each  of  which 
is  a  small  boat,  is  described  by  Mr.  Glen  Fling  in  The 
Technical  World  Magazine  i  Chica- 
go, August).  These"  aquatic  shoes," 
we  are  told,  enable  the  wearer  to 
walk  on  the  water  as  easily  as  a 
ship  sails  the  sea.     Says  the  writer: 

•"  When  a  foot  is  slipped  into  each, 
and  the  wearer  gives  a  slight  hunch 
forward  with  the  body,  and  a  light 
push  with  first  the  right  foot  and 
then  the  left,  and  the  shore  begins 
to  slip  behind  him  as  if  he  were 
wearing  the  famed  seven-leagued 
boots,  size  is  of  no  consideration. 
A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  first  with 
one  foot  and  then  with  t'other,  and 
he  is  slipping  downstream  as  easily 
and  poetically  and  as  noiselessly  as 
sneaks  the  Indian  in  his  birch-bark 
canoe. 

"  Lieut.  Arthur  T.  Sadler,  of  the 
United  States  Volunteer  Life-Saving 
crew  at  Charlesbank,  Mass.,  is  the 
discoverer  of  this  new  sport,  and  he 
is  also  the  inventor  of  the  novel 
boat-shoes.  'Footcraft,'  he  calls  his 
invention;  and  his  call, 'Come  on, 
boys,  bring  out  the  craft  and  have  a 
tread,'  always  produces  a  hearty  re- 
sponse, for  the  sport  has  found 
favor  with  all  who  have  tried  it. 

"The  shoes  are  light, and  the  very 
newest  are  much  shorter  than  those 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  are  the  first  made. 
A  'carry'  with  this,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  these,  novel 
craft,  is  much  easier  than  with  even  the  lightest  canoe. 

"  Mr.  Sadler  has  proved  that  his  water-shoes  are  perfectly  man- 
ageable. He  can  turn  directly  about  in  them,  round  a  bend  in  the 
river  with  ease,  pull  a  long  stroke  or  take  a  short  step,  stand  per- 
fectly still,  or  slide  along  with  the  tide  at  will. 

"His  longest  trip  has  been  two  miles  in  tide  water,  but  he  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  reason  why  eight  or  even  ten  miles  could  not 
be  accomplished  at  a  stretch  without  fatigue." 

Walking  on  the  water,  we  are  told,  is  now  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  the  life-saving  crew.  They  even  use  the  shoes  in 
making  rescues  when  they  chance  to  be  treading  the  water,  but 
it  takes  longer  to  buckle  on  the  shoes  than  to  push  off  a  boat  or 
to  dive  in  the  water  after  a  drowning  person.  Except  for  an  ex- 
pert, it  is  impossible  to  make  as  good  time  as  by  rowing,  but  a 
practised  "treader "  can  outdistance  an  experienced  and  skilful 
oarsman.     Mr.  Sadler  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"As  a  novelty  in  water  sports,  I  think  walking  on  the  water 
beats  them  all.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  so  when  I  was 
about  sixteen,  but  did  not  carry  out  my  ideas  until  this  year.  I 
have  been  successful  in  walking  with  the  tide,  against  the  tide,  and 
across  the  tide.  I  carry  neither  paddle  nor  oar  with  me,  and  go 
out  dressed  in  my  street  clothes,  never  fearing  an  upset.  Of 
course,  accidents  will  happen  in  shoes  as  well  as  in  boats,  but  not 
a  bit  more  easily. 

"  I  have  had  only  one  spill  in  all  my  experience,  and  that  was 
accounted  for  by  one  of  my  foot-straps  breaking.  As  I  can  swim, 
I  was  none  the  worse  for  the  breakdown.  Even  if  a  treader  can 
not  swim,  he  need  not  fear  an  upset,  for  the  shoes  can  be  used  for 
a  raft  or  float  should  anything  happen  to  the  gearing  of  either  or 
both  shoes. 

"  I  have  successfully  taught  a  number  of  the  college  fellows  how 
to  use  the  shoes,  and  they  are  wild  over  the  sport,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  most  exciting  amusement  yet  found.     Later  on,  it  is  my  in- 
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tention  to  introduce  them  in  water  carnivals  and  regattas.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  make  a  very  amusing  race.  Imagine  a  single 
or  do  ible  race  with  these  treads.  Then  picture  two  crews,  say 
four  or  six  to  a  crew,  the  width  of  the  stream  determining  the 
number,  all  standing  perfectly  motionless  in  their  boot  boats, 
awaiting  the  signal  to  start.  Picture  them  off  on  a  mad  race  down 
the  stream.     Yes,  a  shoe  race  would   be  an  exciting  and  amusing 

spectacle  both  to  onlookers  and 
participants.  We  are  preparing  to 
hold  one  on  the  Charles  River 
when  Harvard  opens  in  the  fall. 

"I  don't  claim  the  shoes  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  many  useful 
craft  now  in  use  on  water,  only  as  an 
interesting  and  very  exciting  sport. 
The  shoes  can  be  used  in  all  weathers 
as  long  as  the  water  is  tree  from  ice. 
They  are  very  easy  to  manage,  three 
ons  being  sufficient  to  insure  suc- 
cess, proficiency  and  speed  coming 
with  practise  as  in  any  other  sport. 
The  hardest  feat  I  had  to  master  was 
turning  around,  but  I  have  got  so 
now  that  I  can  turn  with  very  little 
effort. 

"  I  got  my  ideas  for  these  water- 
shoes  from  watcliing  the  way  a  duck 
uses  his  feet.  When  one  is  going 
ahead  it  is  closed  and  the  other  push- 
ing back  is  open  ;  just  so  with  the 
valve-like  flappers  under  my  shoes. 

"  The  accompanying  photographs 
were  taken  of  me  while  walking  on 
the  Charles  River,  where  there  is  a 
pretty  strong  tide.  My  present  pair 
of  shoes  are  4  feet  8  inches  long.  9 
inches  wide  in  the  widest  part,  and 
8)4  inches  deep,  two  feet  shorter  than 
the  ones  in  the  picture,  or  as  small 
as  I  could  possibly  get  them  and 
have   them  carry  my  weight,  which  is  135  pounds." 


PIOUS    FRAUDS   IN    MEDICINE. 

UNDER  the  head  of  "Imaginary  Cures  for  Imaginary  Dis- 
eases," a  contributor  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  (Lon- 
don, June  30)  relates  a  number  of  cases  where  physicians  have 
cured  patients  by  deceiving  them.  This  kind  of  deceit,  the  author 
argues,  is  legitimate.     He  writes: 

"Not  long  ago  Mr.  Richelot,  surgeon  to  the  Cochin  Hospital, 
Paris,  was  reported  to  have  treated  a  poor  woman  who  was  con- 
vinced that  she  had  had  a  lizard  in  her  inside  for  forty  years,  by  an 
imaginary  laparotomy,  followed  by  exhibition  of  the  corpus  delicti, 
which  had  been  bought  for  the  purpose.  The  newspapers  got 
hold  of  the  case,  and  did  their  best  to  defeat  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose of  the  surgeon  by  giving  full  particulars  of  the  'pious  fraud.' 
embroidered  with  a  good  deal  of  invented  detail.  Austere  moral- 
ists may  frown  on  the  innocent  deception  practised  on  a  foolish 
woman.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  tho  the  cause 
of  her  trouble  was  imaginary,  her  sufferings  were  real  enough. 
She  had  worried  herself  into  the  belief  that  her  unwelcome  tenant 
diverted  to  its  own  uses  the  food  which  should  have  nourished 
her;  and  her  belief  made  her  thin.  She  thought  she  felt  the  beast 
move,  and  this  caused  very  disagreeable  sensations,  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  pulsations  of  her  own  aorta.  Nothing  could 
shake  her  belief  that  her  stomach  was  inhabited  by  a  lizard.  To 
reason  with  such  people  is  worse  than  useless.  What.  then,  is  to 
be  done?  Only  an  imaginary  remedy  can  cure  an  imaginary 
disease." 

To  show  the  length  to  which  imagination  may  carry  a  neurotic 
person,  the  writer  cites  the  case  of  a  great  lady  who  continually 
imagined  that  all  kinds  of  foreign  bodies  found  their  way  into  her 
throat  and  stuck  there.     He  says: 

"Nothing  was  ever  to  be  seen,  but  she  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  most  solemn  assurance  to  that  effect.     So  she  went  on 
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spluttering  and  choking,  especially  when  she  went  out  to  dinner, 
till  life  became  a  burden  to  her  and  to  those  about  her.  At  last 
she  found  a  physician  who  relieved  her  suffering.  As  he  has  long 
since  gone  to  a  place  where  he  sleeps  unvexed  by  the  imaginings 
of  hysterical  patients,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  telling  how  he  did 
this.  The  method  was  simplicity  itself.  He  laid  in  a  stock  of 
small  coins,  fragments  of  bone,  feathers,  small  tangles  of  hair, 
pieces  of  wax,  and  the  like  unconsidered  trifles,  and  triumphantly 
removed  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired. This  may  be  condemned  by  the  righteous  as  quackery, 
and  quackery  of  a  kind  it  undoubtedly  was.  But  if  the  real  end 
of  medicine  is  to  cure,  can  it,  when  legitimate  means  fail,  afford 
to  despise  anything  that  relieves  suffering,  even  tho  the  suffering 
be  imaginary?  Or  must  all  such  sufferers  be  allowed  to  drift  in- 
to the  net  of  the  quack  who  applies  his  imaginary  remedies  not 
for  their  benefit,  but  for  his  own  ?  " 


BLEACHING  FLOUR  BY  ELECTRIC  DISCHARGE. 

A  FORM  of  apparatus  for  whitening  flour  by  means  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  electric  discharge  is  described  in  Electrochemi- 
cal and  Metallurgical  Industry  (New  York,  June).  Says  the 
writer: 

"  A  current  of  air  is  passed  through  a  chamber  containing  a  long, 
high-voltage  continuous-current  arc,  and  this  air  is  then  used  for 

treating  flour  in  an  agitator. 
The  result  of  this  treatment  is 
that  the  flour  emerges  from  the 
agitator  with  a  considerably 
whiter  color." 

With  the  largest  size,  about 
thirty  sacks  of  flour  can  be 
treated  per  hour.  In  the  type 
of  machine  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration a  double-acting  pump 
draws  air  through  a  chamber 
in  which  there  is  an  electric 
arc.  As  the  air  flows  through, 
the  upper  electrode  rises,  grad- 
ually lengthening  the  arc  until 
it  goes  out,  when  the  operation 
is  repeated.  The  bleaching 
action  is  thus  explained  : 

"  As  to  the  rationale  of  this 
process  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  this  case  arc  discharges 
are  employed  so  that  probably 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  are  formed  in  the  air 
and  the  bleaching  effect  is  due 
to  these  compounds.  Essen- 
tially different  from  this 
method  are  those  processes  (proposed  by  others)  in  which  ozone 
is  used  as  bleaching  agent  and  is  produced  by  the  silent  electric 
discharge  through  air.  S.  Letham  claims  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  treating  the  air  successively  first  by  the  silent  electric 
discharge  and  then  by  an  arc  discharge.  Methods  of  this  kind  for 
whitening  Hour  are  reported  to  be  in  commercial  use  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  Middle  West  and  South,  but  no  exact  information  is 
available." 


APPARATUS  FOR  PASSING  DIS- 
CHARGES THROUGH  AIR  FOR 
BLEACHING   FLOUR. 


Some  Recent  Views  of  Alcohol. —The  present  posi- 
tion of  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Blackader  in  the 
Montreal  Medical  Journal,  will  be  satisfactory  neither  to  those 
who  regard  that  substance  as  a  poison  pure  and  simple  nor  to  those 
who  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  panacea.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  nar- 
cotic, rather  than  a  stimulant,  except  in  special  cases,  but  asserts 
that  it  acts  in  some  diseases  as  a  valuable  food.  The  National 
Druggist  (St.  Louis,  July)  summarizes  his  views  as  follows  : 

"  Alcohol  is  not  an  efficient  cardiac  or  respiratory  stimulant,  but 


when  administered  in  frequently  repeated  small  doses  its  action  on 
the  circulation  may  be  regarded  as  favorable.  In  some  condi- 
tions with  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  interior  of  the  body, 
.  .  .  the  administration  of  alcohol,  by  dilating  the  superficial  ves- 
sels and  equalizing  the  circulation,  may  be  of  considerable  serv- 
ice  

"  Alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system.  Its  action 
is  that  of  a  narcotic,  benumbing  sensation,  including  that  of 
fatigue,  allaying  subjective  symptoms,  relieving  nervous  strain, 
and  promoting  rest.  No  other  narcotic  can  be  used  so  freely  with 
so  few  injurious  by-effects. 

"  Alcohol  in  disease  is  a  valuable  food.  ...  It  places  no  tax  on 
the  digestive  organs  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  used  intelligently,  it  in- 
creases their  secretion,  thus  .  .  .  assisting  the  digestion  and  fa- 
voring the  absorption  of  other  foods 

"  In  infections  of  all  forms  alcohol  should  be  used  cautiously. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  of  value  to  the  system  either  as  a  food 
itself  or  as  favoring  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  other  foods, 
but  in  large  amounts  it  may  and  probably  will  do  harm  by  des- 
troying the  resisting  powers  of  the  organism. 

"  As  clinicians  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  effect  of  alcohol 
varies  much  with  the  individual,  and  that  its  employment  demands 
much  discrimination  and  careful  and  frequent  observation.  We 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  its  prolonged  use  is  liable  to  lead  to 
degenerative  changes  in  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  secretory 
organs." 


TO   STORE   COAL   UNDER   WATER. 

"  I  "HE  successful  storage  of  coal  under  saltwater  in  England, 
-*■  to  prevent  the  decomposition  often  noticed  in  open  air,  has 
already  been  noted  in  these  columns.  The  adoption  of  a  similar 
plan  by  the  Western  Electric  Company  is  recorded  in  Engineeritig 
News  (New  York,  July  5),  which  notes  that  this  company  is  build- 
ing two  storage-tanks,  of  4,000  and  1,000  tons  capacity,  in  which  the 
reserve  supply  of  coal  will  be  stored  under  water.  Says  the 
writer : 

"  The  principal  purpose  is  to  protect  the  coal  from  deterioration, 
but  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  or  accidental  ignition  of  the  coal,  which  are 
serious  elements  of  danger  in  coal  stored  in  large  quantities.  The 
system  of  storing  coal  under  water  has  so  far  been  advocated 
mainly  for  storing  at  naval  stations,  and  the  British  Admiralty  has 
had  a  series  of  experiments  in  progress  at  Portsmouth  for  three 
years 

"  Mr.  J.  Macaulay,  general  manager  of  the  Alexandria  Docks 
and  Railways  (Wales),  .  .  .  [states]  that  the  deterioration  of  coal 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  both  chemical  and  physical. 
Some  of  the  contained  gases  are  given  off,  especially  in  climates 
of  high  temperature,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  enters  into  com- 
bination with  what  remains  in  the  coal  to  form  other  and  less  in- 
flammable gases.  The  physical  deterioration  is  due  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  sun,  rain,  wind,  and  frost,  so  that  in  the  handling 
of  coal  which  had  been  stored  for  several  months  the  loss  by  waste 
and  breakage  would  be  much  greater  than  in  the  handling  of  fresh 
coal.  When  stored  under  water  it  remains  in  a  practically  uni- 
form condition,  and  its  superiority  over  air-stored  coal  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  able  to  retain  its  physical  character  and  also  to 
retain  its  volatile  and  non-volatile  constituents.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  impregnation  by  the  salt  of  sea-water  has  some  effect 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  submerged  coal,  but  this  is  prob- 
lematical. At  the  Western  Electric  Company's  plant,  of  course, 
fresh  water  will  be  used.  The  experiment  at  this  plant  is  a  nota- 
ble one,  and  its  results  will  be  watched  with  interest." 

The  writer  notes,  further,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  particular 
interest  to  the  British  navy,  whose  coaling-stations  are  scattered 
over  the  world,  many  of  them  in  climates  which  are  especially 
severe  upon  air-stored  coal.     He  goes  on  : 

"  As  the  ability  of  war-ships  to  develop  their  full  power  may  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  as  this  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  coal  in 
better  condition  by  storing  it  under  water  is  a  matter  well  worth 
very  serious  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  the  matter  is  also 
of  importance  at  all  places  where  coal  is  stored  in  large  quantities 
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and  for  considerable  lengths  of  time,  either  for  shipping,  railway, 
power,  or  general  commercial  purposes." 

To  demonstrate  practically  the  quality  of  submerged  coal,  Mr. 
Macaulay  had  tests  made  with  coal  that  had  been  lost  overboard 
from  colliers,  and  had  been  under  water  for  three  to  ten  years. 
The  coal  was  used  in  the  locomotives  in  competition  with  the  best 
Welsh  steam  coal  with  the  following  results  : 

"  In  point  of  efficiency,  the  coal  which  had  been  submerged  for 
ten  years  showed  the  highest  results;  the  fresh  mine  coal  came 
second,  but  was  only  1.6  per  cent,  better  than  that  which  had  been 
submerged  for  three  years.  Mr.  Macaulay  did  not  believe  that 
submergence  had  actually  improved  the  quality,  but  considered 
that  its  superiority  was  largely  due  to  th3  loss  of  the  softer  and 
less  valuable  outer  portions  of  the  lumps." 


A    NEW  METHOD    OF    BRINGING   THE 
DROWNED   TO    LIFE. 

A  NEW  and  interesting  apparatus  for  restoring  respiration  in 
*■  *■  apparently  drowned  persons  or  in  other  cases  where  the  pa- 
tient has  completely  ceased  to  breathe,  has  been  devised  by  a 
Hungarian  physician  and  is  described  by  a  contributor  to  La  Na- 
ture (Paris,  June  9).  The  new  method  is  intended  to  induce  ab- 
dominal breathing  instead  of  the  chest-expansion  type— in  which 
particular  it  differs  from  all  the  received  methods  of  resuscitation. 
Says  the  writer : 

"15y  watching  the  Sylvester  process,  which  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently employed  to  obtain  artificial  respiration,  and  which  con- 
sists in  regular  flexion  of  the  patient's  arms  while  he  is  extended 
on  his  back,  it  is  seen  that  at  each  inspiration,  after  the  compres- 
sion of  the  thorax,  the  latter  rises  visibly  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  the  abdomen  sinks  to  a  marked  degree. 
This  is  due  to  exterior  atmospheric  pressure.  .  .  .  The  capacity 
of  the  chest  is  thus  increased  but  slightly,  and  the  effects  of  the 
artificial  respiration  are  lessened.  The  same  is  true  for  the  ex- 
piration  

"Convinced  that  the  small  degree  of  success  usually  obtained 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  artificial  respiration  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  cause,  Dr.  Eisenmenger,  of  Szaszvaros,  Hungary,  has 
tried  the  plan  of  restoring  respiration  by  acting  only  on  the  abdo- 
men, without  causing  any  movement  of  the  thorax,  and  to  this  end 
he  has  devised  an  apparatus  that  enables  him  to  increase  or  di- 
minish at  will  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the  abdomen. 
This  device  consists  of  a  sort  of  cuirass  fitted  with  straps  and 
edged  with  a  pad  so  that  tight  contact  may  be  made  with  the 
body.  This  cuirass  is  placed  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  thorax, 
but  rests  only  on  the  resisting  parts  of  the  body,  leaving  an  empty 
space  where  the  air  is  alternately  compressed  and  exhausted  by 
means  of  a  bellows  communicating  with  the  cuirass  by  a  flexible 
tube 

"The  movable  envelope  of  the  abdomen,  being  alternately  de- 
pressed and  raised  as  described  above,  transmits  this  reciprocal 


A  SET  OF  EISENMENGER'S   RESPIRATION   CUIRASSES. 

movement  across  the  soft  internal  organs,  to  the  diaphragm,  which 
it  moves  in  a  corresponding  way,  thus  causing  inspiration  and 
expiration.  .   .   .  The   heart  ...  is   also   alternately    compressed 

and  distended 

"  It  will  be  understood  that  the  variations  of  pressure  produced 
artificially  by  the  rhythmic  increase  and  decrease  of  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  abdomen,  must  perform  a  sort  of  massage  upon 
the  heart.  .  .  .  If  we  call  ordinary  massage  by  pressure 'positive 
massage.'  then  Dr.  Eisenmenger"s  process  may  be  called  'alter- 
nate positive  and  negative  massage."  and  the  latter  doubtless  exer- 
cises a  much  greater  influence  on  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  the 


circulation  of  the  blood.  Another  advantage  of  this  new  method 
over  direct  massage  is  the  fact  that,  at  the  moment  when  it  acts 
on  the  heart,  the  lungs  are  full  of  air,  the  artificial  respiration 
being  p  oduced  simultaneously. 

"  Experiment  has  shown   that    this   method   of   heart-massage, 
which   has  the  advantage   that  it  may  be  greatly  prolonged     1  - 


EISENMENGER    APPARATUS    FOR   ARTIFICIAL   RESPIRATION. 

ables  us,  when  aided  by  simultaneous  artificial  respiration,  to  ob- 
tain favorable  results  even  sometimes  in  desperate  cases. 

"  The  illustration  shows  a  full  set  of  abdominal  shields  of  differ- 
ent sizes;  we  may  thus  say  that  the  Eisenmenger  apparatus  is 
quite  co:  iplete.  Another  picture  shows  the  disposition  of  the 
apparatus  when  ready  for  use.  The  abdominal  cuirass  is  in  place 
and  the  foot  of  the  operator  is  on  the  bellows,  ready  to  force  in 
the  necessary  air." —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A  Natural  Plumbing  Problem.— When  the  outlet  to 
the  bath-tub  is  stopped  and  the  water  can  not  be  turned  off,  things 
begin  to  happen.  Something  of  this  kind  occurred  recently  on  a 
large  scale  near  Orlando,  Fla.,  where  a  deep  sink-hole,  through 
its  subterranean  outlet,  had  carried  away  the  overflow  water  of 
more  than  a  dozen  neighboring  lakes,  and  may  have  done  this  for 
a  thousand  years.     Says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  : 

"About  two  year ,  ago  this  passage  became  stopped,  and  the 
water,  thereby  shut  off  from  this  means  of  escape,  filled  the  sink- 
basin  to  overflowing  and  formed  a  lake  which  eventually  covered 
nearly  250  acres  of  the  surrounding  lower  land,  driving  many  col- 
ored people  from  their  homes  and  covering  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields.  It  is  not  known  how  the  subterranean  passage  became 
stopped,  but  it  may  have  been  from  a  cave-in  of  the  walls,  or  from 
water  hyacinths  whicli  filled  the  sink-basin.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  open  the  passage  and  relieve  the  rising  water  situation 
by  dragging  the  sink  bottom,  exploding  dynamite  among  the 
debris  collected  there,  and  in  other  ways,  but  altho  much  time  and 
money  were  spent  in  this  work,  the  opening  remained  stopped  ap- 
parentlv  as  tightly  as  ever.  A  short  time  ago  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived of  trying  to  find  a  new  passage,  or  make  anew  opening  into 
the  old  one,  by  drilling  a  well  near  the  sink.  A  two-inch  hole  was 
first  made  and  a  passage  was  found,  the  hole  carrying  down  the 
water  easily  and  rapidly;  then  an  eight-inch  hole  was  drilled; 
and  now  these  holes  are  carrying  away  the  water  so  freely  that  the 
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big  sink-lake,  which  has  been  so  unmanageable  a  thing  and  the 
cause  of  much  alarm  in  its  ever-enlarging  area  for  a  long  time,  is 
rapidly  being  drained,  and  the  big  sink  environment  will  soon  be 
in  its  normal  condition." 


A  FRENCH  CURE  FOR  THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

ALTHO  many  devices  are  in  use  in  this  country  for  curing  the 
evil  of  soft-coal  smoke,  the  enterprising  American  salesman 
apparently  has  not  succeeded  in  introducing  them  into  France,  for 
an  article  on  this  topic  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  23)  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them.     Marcel  Plessix,  the  author  of  the  article, describes, 
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SMOKE-PREVENTER   FITTED  TO    MULTITUBULAR    BOILER. 

however,  a  French  device  that  may  interest  American  smoke  vic- 
tims. First,  he  notes  that  the  contrivances  for  meeting  this  evil 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  intended  to  prevent  the 
production  of  smoke,  and  those  that  allow  the  smoke  to  form,  and 
then  consume  it.     Then  he  proceeds  : 

"  How  is  smoke  formed?  It  is  produced  when  the  current  of  air 
from  the  fire  to  the  chimney  carries  solid  particles  given  off  by  the 
coal  and  unburned.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  furnace  in  normal 
operation  ;  all  at  once  a  charge  of  fresh  coal  is  put  into  it;  at  once 
this  coal,  heating  gradually,  begins  to  distil  just  like  the  coal  in  a 
gas-retort,  because  the  temperature  is  at  first  insufficient  to  burn 
the  products  of  distillation.  Thus  there  are  given  off  tars  and 
benzols  accompanied  by  carbon  dust — in  other  words,  smoke. 
When  the  furnace  is  being  charged  you  will  see  it  suddenly  burst 
forth  in  thick  black  masses,  which  spread  about  the  neighborhood 
an  aspect  of  gloom  and  dirt. 

"The  best  method,  and  the  simplest,  of  smoke-prevention 
is  thus  to  use  in  the  furnace  coal  that  has  already  been  distilled, 
that  is  to  say,  coke;  or  at  least  hard  coal  such  as  anthra- 
cite. Unfortunately,  economy  obliges  manufacturers  to  use 
what  they  can  get.  Hitherto  the  sole  method  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  smoke  has  been  to  see  that  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  fire-box  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  a  high 
enough  temperature  to  burn  the  elements  of  the   smoke. 

"  Various  processes  have  been  invented  to  bring  about  this  re- 


sult ;  they  generally  use  an  injection  of  steam  produced  by  opening 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  box  a  branched  conduit  leading  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  generator 

"We  see  from  the  accompanying  picture,  which  represents  the 
Draghicescu  apparatus,  how  the  hot  air  is  drawn  in  by  the  steam 
injection.  The  warm  air  below  the  fire,  at  J?,  is  forced  by  the  in- 
jection at  n  into  the  conduit  Z,  where  it  becomes  highly  heated 
after  passing  through  apertures  in  the  grate  bars.  On  the  axis  a 
are  disposed  pieces  /  which  turn  when  the  furnace  door  is  opened 
and  thus  open  the  pipe  n  through  which  the  steam  is  admitted,  so 
that  the  warm  air  rushes  in  just  at  the  moment  when  the  fuel  is 
replenished,  that  is,  during  the  time  when  the  smoke-elements 
abound  and  the  fire  draws  badly.  If  we  add  to  the  system  a  cyl- 
inder K  whose  piston  slowly  returns  the  axle  a  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, thus  closing  the  steam-valve,  we  shall  have  a  combination 
that  will  automatically  assure  the  best  combustion  and  conse- 
quently a  partial  absence  of  smoke. 

"This  will  of  course  diminish  the  smoke,  but  will  not  do  away 
with  it;  for  it  is  not  possible  so  to  regulate  the  admission  of  the 
steam  that  the  combustion  will  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  the 
steam  will  carry  with  it  from  the  chimney  some  smoky  elements. 

"  But  altho  we  can  not  fully  prevent  the  formation  of  smoke, 
may  we  not  at  least  suppress  it,  after  its  formation,  before  it  es- 
capes from  the  chimney? 

"  Several  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  to  solve  the 
problem  of  factory-smoke  in  this  way  ;  in  one  the  chimney  gases 
are  driven  against  a  highly  heated  plate,  whence  they  return  puri- 
fied, to  the  chimney.  Part  of  the  carbonaceous  particles  are  thus 
burned,  while  the  rest  is  deposited.  .  .  .  This  solution  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  logical.  We  await  decisive  experiments,  how- 
ever, before  pronouncing  on  its  practicability,  for  those  tried 
hitherto  have  not  been  very  conclusive. 

"  In  fact,  the  opportunity  still  remains  open  for  the  ingenuity  of 
inventors,  and  meanwhile  the  factories  keep  on  smoking." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NEW  ELECTRIC  SIGNALING-DEVICES. 

THE  automatic  electric  methods  of  operating  blocks  on  rail- 
ways and  of  controlling  switches  are  now  being  supple- 
mented in  various  ways  by  ingenious  electric  devices.  In  several 
important  roads  the  man  in  the  signal-tower  is  now  automatically 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  tracks  under  his  control.  The 
means  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  of  London, 
which  seems  especially  neat,  is  described  in  The  Electrical  He- 
view  (New  York,  June  23).     Says  this  paper,  in  a  leading  editorial : 

"  It,  in  brief,  consists  in  placing  before  the  switchman  a  trans- 
lucent diagram  of  his  tracks.  Incandescent  lamps  are  placed  be- 
hind this,  arranged  so  that  each  lamp  illuminates  one  operative 
section  of  the  track.  These  lamps  are  lighted  whenever  the 
tracks  are  free,  but  each  is  automatically  extinguished  whenever 
there  is  a  train  on  that  particular  section.  Thus,  by  a  glance  the 
operator  knows  what  tracks  are  occupied  and  what  are  clear,  and, 
since  he  is  not  left  entirely  dependent  upon  his  memory,  he  works 
with  greater  confidence." 

Another  feature  used  by  the  same  road  to  assist  in  controlling 
the  trains  enables  the  conductor  to  verify  each  signal  before  al- 
lowing the  engineer  to  proceed,  as  required  by  the  rules.  As  it  is 
frequently  impossible  for  the  conductor  to  see  the  signal  placed 
for  the  engineer,  supplementary  signals  have  been  introduced  es- 
pecially for  this  purpose.  A  third  device,  known  as  the  train-de- 
scriber,  is  used  to  indicate  to  the  block  switchman  exactly  what 
train  is  approaching  his  station.     Says  the  writer: 

"This  consists  of  a  transmitting  device,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented the  different  headlight  combinations  carried  by  the  trains. 
When  a  train  leaves  a  switch  station  the  man  there  turns  his  trans- 
mitter to  that  position  corresponding  to  the  train,  and  thus  auto- 
matically reproduces  at  the  next  station  the  signal,  so  that  the 
operator  there  knows  which  way  that  train  is  to  be  sent.  On  this 
particular  road  this  device  provides  for  fifteen  different  train 
destinations,  and  must  send  fifteen  separate  signals.  It  is  auto- 
matic in  its  operation,  requiring  only  that  the  man  at  one  station 
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set  it  to  correspond  to  the  train  leaving  there.  When  there  are  a 
•number  oi  trains  between  two  signaling  points  these  signals  are 
stored  up  and  are  reproduced  in  the  proper  order,  one  after  the 
•other,  as  they  pass  the  second  point,  the  man  at  the  latter  station 
simply  canceling  each  signal  as  the  train  passes  him,  when  the 
next  immediately  appears." 

Still  another  convenient  signaling  device  on  this  road  is  known 
as  the  train-destination  indicator.     It  is  thus  described  : 

"It  consists  of  a  number  of  signs,  on  which  are  indicated  the 
points  to  which  the  several  branches  of  the  road  reach.  Beside 
these  are  placed  numbers  which  can  be  lighted  up  by  means  of 
lamps  placed  behind  them,  the  numbers  thus  showing  the  sequence 
in  which  trains  are  approaching  the  station,  and  by  a  glance  at  it 
the  passenger  can  tell  whether  he  should  take  the  first,  second,  or 
third  or  wait  for  a  still  later  train." 


THE    MEDICAL    DRAMA. 

"  A  GREAT  medical  dramatist"  is  what  Henrik  Ibsen  is  called 
■**■  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (July  14).  As  a  young  man,  Ibsen  studied 
medicine,  and  his  interest  in  the  progress  of  medical  science  was 
maintained  during  life.  The  writer  believes  that  Ibsen's  medical 
studies  enabled  him  to  see  deeper  below  the  surface  of  modern 
manners  and  morals  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  thus  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  present  the  significance  of  life  more  fully  than  any 
of  his  contemporary  dramatists.     He  says : 

"There  is  scarcely  a  play  of  Ibsen's  written  after  his  genius  had 
reached  his  maturity  which  does  not  contain  distinct  pathologic 
elements,  sometimes  making  it  a  very  interesting  presentation  of  a 
nosologic  type  easily  recognized  by  the  attentive  physician.  This 
is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  Ibsen  plays  that  are  most 
characteristic  and  popular.  The  fact  is  coming  to  be  much  more 
recognized  than  used  to  be  the  case. 

"  For  instance,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Ibsen's  'Ghosts '  is  sim- 
ply a  putting  on  the  stage  of  a  case  of  paresis  in  all  its  hideous 
details.  Oswald,  the  son,  partly  as  a  result  of  heredity,  partly,  as 
Ibsen  makes  it  rather  clear  also,  because  of  his  own  vicious  free- 
dom of  life,  has  begun  to  have  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  this 
■dread  disease.  The  development  of  it  in  all  its  unrelenting  prog- 
ress is  dramatically  represented  in  a  wonderfully  realistic  manner. 
Oswald,  because  of  some  medical  studies  of  his  own,  realizes  the 
awful  condition  into  which  he  is  lapsing,  and  his  sad  exclamation 
to  his  mother,  'Never  to  be  able  to  work  any  more,  never— never  ! 
to  be  living  dead  !  Mother,  can  you  imagine  anything  so  dread- 
ful?' shows  how  poignantly  the  realization  came  home  to  him,  and 
is  a  lesson  even  to  the  physician  of  what  constitutes  the  most  seri- 
■ous  torment  in  the  advancing  disease  for  the  intelligent  man  who 
finds  out  what  inevitably  lies  before  him.  We  venture  to  say  that 
/no  better  clinical  description  of  a  case  of  paresis  has  ever  been 
•written  than  that  which  Ibsen  thus  presents  in  'Ghosts.'  " 

Next  comes  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  which,  we  are  told,  is  simply  the 
story  of  the  characteristic  mental  derangement  of  a  woman  who 
is  about  to  become  a  mother,  pictured  "  with  consummate  dra- 
matic genius  and  with  wonderful  richness  of  detail."  Passing  on 
to  the  well-known  "  Doll's  House,"  the  writer  assures  us  that  even 
this  is  one  of  Ibsen's  medical  treatises.     He  says: 

"  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  character  of  Nora  in  'The  Doll's 
House  '  has  been  looked  on  by  many  of  the  new  women  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  results  that  are  almost  sure  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  feministic  movement  and  that  are  quite  defensible, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  here,  too,  is  a  question  of  pathologic  condi- 
tion rather  than  of  any  supposed  strength  of  mind.  Nora  is  the 
•type  of  a  woman  of  family  harassed  by  domestic  cares  and  by 
•financial  worries  into  a  state  of  neurotic  irritability  in  which  ordi- 
nary common  sense  becomes  so  distant  from  her  frame  of  mind  as 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  even  in  ordinary  actions. 

"The  enthusiasm  with  which  Ibsen  follows  out  each  of  these 
types  of  mental  disturbance  to  its  ultimate  ramifications  would  re- 
mind one  of  an  old  pathologist  sternly  seeking  for  the  cause  of  a 
pathologic  condition  that  he  had  found  and  bending  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  task  untd  the  primary  lesion  is  reached.     The  work 


would  be  entirely  too  deterrent  for  most  people,  yet  Virchow  Ins 
bent  over  the  autopsy-table  for  hours  in  the  ettort  to  find  the  be- 
ginr  ing  of  such  a  process  in  the  Mesh  and  so  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  what  has  developed.  This  is  the  picture  of  Ibsen  that  is  sure 
to  come  to  the  physician  who  knows  his  plays. 

"  We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  modern  litera- 
ture that  will  appeal  quite  so  thoroughly  to  the  physician  as 
Ibsen's  work.  Considering  its  relationship  to  medicine,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  much  influence  the  Norwegian  dramatist  has  had. 
Many  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  found  it  possible  to  treat  on 
the  stage  are  usually  considered  to  be  tabooed  in  social  circles, 
and  it  is  one  of  his  great  merits  that  he  has  broken  through  some 
of  the  world's  prudery— which  is  very  far  from  prudence  in  most 
cases— and  exposed  some  of  the  ulcerous,  social  sores  to  the  anti- 
septic action  of  publicity.  How  great  his  genius  was  can  be  best 
realized  from  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  dramatist  prominent 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time  who  does  not  confess  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Ibsen.  In  England,  Pinero  and  Shaw  have  gone  to 
school  to  Ibsen  ;  in  Germany,  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  have 
practically  confessed  to  being  his  disciples;  in  France.  1'iieux  and 
Hervieu,  whose  works  are  the  most  vital  of  the  French  school, 
distinctly  show  his  influence.  Physicians  may  well  acclaim  him  as 
a  worthy  colleague,  some  of  whose  training  and  wonderful  insight 
is  due  to  his  study  of  medicine." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"One  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  recent  earthquake  in  San  Fran- 
cisco," says  Engineering  (London,  July.  13),  "appears  to  be  that  the  ordinary 
tall  brick  chimney  is  a  great  source  of  danger  when  earth  movements  take 
place,  particularly  when  the  chimneys  are  built  with  large  heavy  caps.  Of 
course,  where  tall  stacks  are  constructed  of  reenforced  concrete  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent, as  also  it  is  with  comparatively  short  steel  stacks.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that,  in  countries  subject  to  earthquake  shocks,  it  would  be  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  build  chimneys  either  of  reenforced  concrete,  if  tall,  or,  of  steel,  if 
low,  and  use  mechanical  draft  with  the  latter.  If  brick  alone  be  used,  the 
chimneys  should  be  built  short,  and  not  have  heavy  caps." 

That  from  the  bulb  of  the  coffee-bean,  hitherto  regarded  as  worthless,  a  good 
quality  and  large  quantity  of  alcohol  can  be  extracted  is  stated  in  El  Mercurio 
(Bogota,  Colombia),  as  translated  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  (N'ew 
York,  July),  this  paper  says:  "It  is  well  known  to  us  here  in  the  coffee-grow- 
ing districts  that  of  the  coffee-pod  only  the  coffee-bean  has  been  of  value,  the 
flesh  of  the  pod  being  a  waste  product.  If  it  is  true  that  from  the  bulb  a  good 
and  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  can  be  extracted  by  distillation  it  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  all  coffee-producing  countries,  as  the  alcohol  will  be  used 
for  illumination  and  for  any  other  purpose.  Most  of  our  interior  towns  and 
houses  are  illuminated  by  petroleum,  which  has  to  be  brought  from  the  United 
States  in  boxes  and  shipped  on  multback  over  high  mountains  and  bad  roads 
to  the  interior  at  a  great  expense.  The  import  of  petroleum  to  the  coffee- 
growing  countries  will  suffer  greatly,  and  also  the  revenue  of  the  fiscus,  as  a 
heavy  import  duty  is  collected,  especially  in  Venezuela." 

"A  high-speed  train  can  not  easily  leave  the  rails  on  a  straight  line;  the  first 
law  of  motion  is  against  it,  and  this  same  first  law  says  it  shall  leave  the  rail 
at  a  curve,"  says  The  Electrical  Review  (London,  July  6),  speaking  editorially 
of  the  recent  Salisbury  accident.  "Every  curve  is  more  or  less  an  invitation 
to  derailment.  The  necessary  superelevation  of  a  sharp  curve  for  a  speed  of 
sixty  or  seventy-five  miles  per  hour  would  be  so  great  that  slow-speed  trains 
would  fall  off  the  inside  rail.  Superelevation  must,  therefore,  be  compromised, 
and  this  means  that  high  speed  cannot  be  run  round  such  a  curve  with  safety, 
for  the  only  safeguard  is  then  the  flange  of  the  wheel,  and  this  is  not  much  of 
a  safeguard  unless  acting  merely  to  second  the  laws  of  motion,  and  not  to 
oppose  them.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  be  argued  that  on  a  line  running  fast 
trains,  it  is  wise  policy  to  flatten  some  of  the  curves,  as  the  Midland  Railway 
felt  itself  obliged  to  do  in  Derbyshire  when  speeds  became  higher,  for  one  never 
knows  when  a  driver  may  forget  or  grow  indifferent  and  run  too  fast  round  a 
curve,  when  he  is,  perhaps,  bent  on  making  a  record  run." 

"What  makes  the  average  Britisher  a  gambler,  both  in  his  business  and  in 
his  recreations,  is  his  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  probability,"  says  Knowledge  and 
Scientific  Xews  (London,  July).  "He  speculates  in  the  hopes  of  making  a 
fortune,  instead  of  devoting  his  attention  to  estimating  the  probability  factor 
which  often  converts  that  fortune  into  an  expectation  of  loss.  It  is  important 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  theory'  of  probabilities  should  form  a  part  of  the 
most  elementary  education  in  order  to  check  this  absurd  and  injurious  specu- 
lative tendency,  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  making  a  start  than  by 
showing  that  the  results  of  theory  are  borne  out  by  actual  experience."  This 
has  been  done,  the  writer  tells  us,  in  a  recent  book  on  "Chance"  by  Joseph 
Cohen  (London,  1906).  "The  author  details  the  results  of  many  thousands  of 
trials  made  by  tossing  a  coin  and  throwing  dice,  also  with  cards  and  Halma 
pieces,  and  he  compares  the  numbers  obtained  by  actual  trial  with  those 
found  by  theory-  The  result  gives  an  interesting  idea  of  the  percentage  diver- 
gence which  is  to  be  anticipated  when  the  number  of  trials  is  finite,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  this  divergence  is  small  in  the  case  of  the  more  probable 
events,  and  becomes  greater  in  the  case  of  improbable  ones." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


CHARACTER   OF   OUR   SABBATH    LAWS. 

THE  Rev.  R.  C.  Wylie,  D.D.,  has  compiled  a  volume  bringing 
together  the  various  Sabbath  laws  in  force  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  some  States,  we  are  told,  there  has  developed 
"a  pronounced  antagonism  to  all  laws  protecting  the  first  day  of 
the  week  except  such  as  would  make  it  a  mere  holiday."  In 
others  where  efforts  against  Sunday  laws  are  not  so  drastic,  there 
is  still  to  be  observed  "  a  marked  and  growing  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  former  strictness  of  Sabbath  legislation."  Five  States 
still  adhere  to  laws  modeled  after  the  stringent  act  of  Charles  II. 
dating  from  1676.  Originally  this  enactment  constituted  the  Sab- 
bath law  in  force  in  all  the  American  Colonies.  In  other  States 
these  laws  have  been  modified  or  repealed  in  various  degrees ; 
in  some  cases  the  civil  courts  have  been  invoked  for  judicial  opin- 
ion, giving  the  laws  "  a  liberal  interpretation  or  even  declaring  them 
unconstitutional."  So  much  we  learn  from  Dr.  Wylie's  work,  en- 
titled "  Sabbath  Laws  in  the  United  States,"  and  published  by  the 
National  Reform  Association.  With  respect  to  the  character  of 
Sabbath  laws  or  the  non-existence  of  such  laws  the  author  has 
divided  the  States  and 
Territories  into  five 
classes,  the  tabulation 
of  which  we  herewith 
quote  : 

"The  first  class  is 
composed  of  those 
whose  laws  are  framed 
according  to  the  Brit- 
ish model  and  prohib- 
it on  the  Lord's  day 
labor,  business,  or 
work  of  one's  ordinary 
calling  only.  This  class 
includes  Georgia,  In- 
diana, North  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island,  and 
South  Carolina. 

"In  the  second  class 
are  to  be  placed  all 
those  whose  Sabbath 
laws  contain  strong 
and  comprehensive 
prohibitory  clauses 
forbidding  labor,  busi- 
ness, amusements, 
fishing,  hunting,  etc., 
and  make  few  excep- 
tions to  the  operation 
of     the     law     besides 

works  of  necessity  and  charity.  This  class  includes  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Utah. 

"  The  third  class  embraces  those  whose  prohibitory  clauses  are 
materially  weakened  by  making  many  exceptions  besides  works  of 
necessity  and  charity.  Some  of  these  exceptions  are  here  noted. 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia  make  an  exception  of  railroads.  New  Jersey  ex- 
cepts Sunday  trains  and  legal  notices  in  Sunday  newspapers. 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  permit  the  sale  of  tobacco,  the 
printing  and  sale  of  newspapers,  and  the  latter  State  permits  also 
the  sale  of  fruit  and  confectionery.  Minnesota  allows  the  printing 
and  sale  of  newspapers.  The  Wyoming  law  makes  exceptions  of 
newspapers,  railroads,  telegraph  companies,  news  depots,  farmers, 
mechanics,  furnaces,  smelters,  glass  works,  venders  of  ice  cream, 
milk,  fresh  meat,  and  bread.  The  law  of  Louisiana  excepts  news- 
papers and  printing-offices,  book-stores,  public  and  private  mar- 
kets, bakeries,  dairies,  railroads,  theaters,  and  other  places  of 
amusement. 

"The  fourth  class  includes  those  States  the  prohibitory  clauses 


of  whose  Sabbath  laws  are  inherently  weak.  The  laws  of  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  and  New  Mexico  prohibit  on  the  Lord's  day  only 
such  labor  and  amusements  as  disturb  congregations  and  families. 
Business  is  not  mentioned.  New  Hampshire  forbids  such  secular 
business  or  labor  as  disturbs  others.  Montana  prohibits  neither 
labor  nor  trade.  Nebraska  does  not  prohibit  trade.  Oregondoes 
not  prohibit  labor.  Washington  does  not  prohibit  labor,  and 
weakens  the  clause  prohibiting  crimes  against  the  public  peace  by 
adding,  after  the  enumeration  of  'riot,  fighting  or  offering  to  fight, 
horse-racing,  or  dancing,'  the  clause  'whereby  any  worshiping 
assembly  or  private  family  is  disturbed.' 

"The  fifth  class  embraces  those  that  have  no  Sabbath  laws. 
This  class  includes  Arizona,  California,  and  Idaho." 


THE   DEFECT   IN   ORGANIZED   RELIGION. 

CHURCH  federation  is  but  another  panacea  which  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  thinks  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Blanchard,  of  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.  His  objection  to  the  project  is  that  "it  offers  nothing 
for  improving  the  ethical  status  of  organized  religion  or  for  re- 
storing the  power  and  spirituality  of  former  days."  Thus,  he 
thinks,  the  root  of  the  problem  of  the  churches  is  not  touched,  tho 
there  is  allurement  in  the  opportunity  offered  to  "  save  in  some 

places  unnecessary  du- 


MAP  SHOWING   THE  CHARACTER   OF  THE   SABBATH   LAWS    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

(1)  Twenty-one  States  and  two  Territories,  embracing  classes  1  and  2,  which  have  the  strongest 
laws,  are  white.  (2)  Two  States  and  one  Territory,  composing  class  5,  in  which  there  are  no  Sabbath 
laws,  are  black.  (3)  Twenty-two  States  and  one  Territory,  embracing  classes  3  and  4,  having  laws 
weakened  by  numerous  exceptions,  or  inherently  weak,  are  shaded.  Of  these,  Louisiana,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming  appear  with  dotted  surfaces,  having  laws  weaker  than  all  others  of  these  classes. 


plication  of  denom- 
inational efforts."  He 
writes,  in  The  Chris- 
tian Work  and  Evan- 
gelist (New  Yorkj : 

"  The  great  need  is  to 
//take  the  church  mean 
in  present  conditions 
what  primitive  Chris- 
tia/iity  i/ieant  to  the 
world  ages  ago.  This 
is  the  real  reform  need- 
ed. But,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  no  effort  made 
in  this  direction.  In- 
stead, schemes  of  ex- 
pediency are  resorted 
to.  In  their  last  analy- 
sis institutional  church 
efforts,  young  people's 
movement,  church  fed- 
eration, and  the  en- 
dowment of  churches 
are  such  schemes, 
primarily  designed  to 
gloss  over  glaring 
weaknesses  and  to 
stimulate  flagging  in- 
terests. These  efforts 
offer  nothing  for  improving  the  ethical  status  of  organized  relig- 
ion or  for  restoring  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  These 
efforts  do  not  make  the  church  mean  in  the  new  condition  what 
the  early  Christian  church  meant  ages  ago." 

For  the  church  or  organized  religion  "  to  represent  in  twentieth- 
century  conditions  the  true  Christian  spirit  and  to  fulfil  the  eco- 
nomic mission  of  the  true  church  of  God,"  he  declares,  "  there 
must  be  a  reorganization  of  religion  on  advanced  ethical,  frater- 
nal, and  practical  lines."     Further: 

"Jesus  Christ  lived  the  ideal  life  in  both  his  righteousness  and 
his  love  to  fellow  men.  Therefore,  the  institution  that  represents 
that  life  must,  in  its  organized  character,  methods,  and  spirit,  be 
expressive  of  the  highest  ethical  and  fraternal  ideals  of  the  age. 
Organized  religion  seemed  to  me  to  tail  in  both  these  respects. 
Some  common  church  methods  are  unethical,  thus  belying  the 
gospel  of  righteousness  preached  from  the  pulpit  ;  and  the  frater- 
nal spirit  of  the  lodge  surpasses  that  of  the  ordinary  church. 

"  Catholicism  is  feudal  in  organized  character  and  spirit.  Prot- 
estantism is  individualistic  in  organized  character  and  spirit.  Both 
the  ancient  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  the  earlv  Christian  Church 
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were  fraternal  and  ethical  in  their  organized  characters  and  spirit. 
For  their  respective  ages  they  were  the  lights  of  the  world  as 
ethical  and  fraternal  institutions.  So  would  the  true  church  be 
to-day.  Let  the  church  be  reorganized  on  strong  fraternal,  ethi- 
cal, and  practical  principles,  and  site  would  take  a  new  place  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  he  for  this  age  what  the  early  Christian 
Church  was  to  the  world  ages  ago  The  church  would  then  till  a 
large  economic  mission,  and  it  would  exert  a  deeper  and  more 
vital  influence.     There  would  be  a  return  of  prosperity  and  power." 


SPIRITUAL   FAILURE   OF   THE    INSTITUTIONAL 

CHURCH. 

AFTER  personal  experience  in  administering  an  institutional 
church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  of  the  Ruggles  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Boston,  expresses  his  belief 
that  "it  is  easier  to  reach  the  bodies  of  men 
through  their  souls  than  the  souls  of  men 
through  their  bodies."  In  this  he  emphasizes 
what  he  believes  the  defect  of  the  institutional 
church  — its  failure  to  bring  about  spiritual  re- 
sults. Certain  instances  of  such  failure  he 
gives  in  The  Rain's  Horn  (Chicago),  the  first 
of  which  relates  to  the  working  of  a  church 
employment  agency  : 

"  When  I  became  pastor  of  the  Ruggles 
Street  Baptist  Church,  in  Boston,  five  years 
ago,  I  found  an  employment  agency,  with  a 
salaried  agent  giving  all  his  time  to  seeking 
employment  for  men  and  women  out  of  work. 
In  one  year  more  than  eight  hundred  people 
wire  given  employment,  and  I  was  charmed 
with  the  result.  It  looked  like  the  poetry  and 
music  of  religion,  and  yet,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  observation,  I  could  see  no  spiritual 
results.  There  seemed  to  be  no  conversions 
or  additions  to  the  church  as  a  result  of  this 
beautiful  philanthropy.  This  led  me  to  watch 
more  closely  its  workings,  and  during  the 
third  year  I  became  convinced  that  our  em- 
ployment agency  made  more  currents  away 
from  the  church  than  toward  it. 

"  1  noticed  a  score  or  more  of  the  unemployed  every  day  in  our 
waiting-room,  of  whom  some  were  unemployed  because  they  had 
just  recovered  from  debauches,  and  it  was  often  very  difficult  to 
secure  work  even  for  the  worthy,  because  in  great  cities  there  are 
sometimes  a  hundred  applicants  for  every  paying  position.  Their 
patience  was  sorely  taxed,  and  when  they  left  the  waiting-room  in 
the  afternoon  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  some- 
times of  bitter  resentment  because  others  had  been  employed  and 
they  were  left  out.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  feel  that  they  had 
been  treated  unjustly,  and  a  few  days'  experience  of  this  kind  sent 
them  away  with  curses  in  their  hearts,  if  not  on  their  lips,  and 
made  them  walking  maledictions  against  the  church. 

"Those  who  secured  work  were  not  always  pleased  with  their 
positions,  and  they  blamed  the  church  for  it.  If  servants,  ob- 
tained through  our  agency,  proved  to  be  dishonest  or  untruthful, 
their  employers  gave  the  church  due  credit  for  their  thieving  and 
lying.  And  it  was  to  the  interest  of  other  employment  agencies, 
our  rivals,  and  rather  bitter  against  us  because  we  made  no  charge 
for  services,  to  make  every  case  appear  as  bad  as  possible.  A 
few  months  of  observation  convinced  me  that  our  beautiful  em- 
ployment agency  was  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the  church, 
and  it  was  discontinued.  We  still  assisted  in  securing  employ- 
ment for  those  out  of  work,  and  succeeded  just  as  well  without  the 
incubus  of  an  advertised  'employment  agency.' ' 

The  medical  dispensary  connected  with  the  church,  he  says, 
seemed  to  be  doing  good  work.  It  had  the  services  of  several 
physicians  two  or  three  hours  a  week.  But  after  three  years' 
scrutiny  Dr.  Dixon  could  see  no  spiritual  results  from  this: 

"People  go  to  a  dispensary  because  they  must,  and  they  do  not 
enjoy  it.  If  they  are  benefited  by  the  physician's  treatment,  they 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  they  are  not  specially  drawn 
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Who  says  the  institutional  church,  besides 
helping  to  pauperize  some,  repels  self-respectiug 
poor. 


toward  the  churcn  connected  with  the  dispensary  ;  they  would 
rather  go  where  they  will  not  In-  reminded  of  their  sickness  and 
the  i  ibl(    treatment,  tho  it  resulted  in  a  (ure.     Hospitals 

are  n.)t  very  attractive  places,  even  if  we  have  been  healed  in 
them.  We  visit  them  because  we  ought  and  not  because  we  en- 
joy it. 

My  conviction  is  that  a  hospital  connected  with  a  church  will 
drive  away  from  its  services  as  many  as  it  will    attract,  evei 
those  who  have  been  physically  benefited  by  its  treatment.     And 

when,  as  is  often  the  case,  medical  treatment  at  the  dispensary 
docs  no  good,  while  the  patient  grows  worse,  the  church  does 

ire,  and  if  the  patient  dies,  the  family  and  friends  are 
as  apt  as  not  to  be  so  critical  of  the  church  for  having  such  physi- 
cians under  its  auspices  that  they  will  m  Lgain  within  its 
doors.  A  Christian  nurse,  going  from  house  to  house  among  the 
I  nor,  teaching  them  the  laws  of  health  and  ministering  to  the  sick 
with  loving  sympathy,  will  do  more  good  than 
a  dispensary." 

The  institutional  church,  besides  helping  to 
pauperize  some,  repels  the  self-respecting 
poor  who  stand  in  no  need  of  assistance.  This 
is  the  objection  finally  cited  by  Dr.  Dixon. 
We  quote : 

t"  The  institutional  church,  if  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  money,  is  in  danger  of  pauperizing 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located,  while  it 
repels  the  self-respecting  workingman.  Fam- 
ilies living  three  miles  away  have  been  advised 
by  neighboring  charity  workers  to  move  into 
the  community  of  Ruggles  Street  Baptist 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  help  ;  and, 
when  they  come  with  that  motive,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  really  benefit  them,  while  the 
congestion  of  such  families  around  the  church 
does  much  to  pauperize  the  whole  community. 
And  when  a  church  has  made  a  reputation  of 
helping  the  poor  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  inde- 
pendent workingman  hesitates  to  go  to  it,  lest 
he  may  be  considered  as  seeking  charity, 
against  which  his  soul  revolts.  One  of  our 
most  intelligent  mechanics  tells  me  that  when 
he  asked  his  godless  shopmates  to  come  to  the 
Ruggles  Street  Church  with  him,  one  of  them 
replied  :  'I  am  no  beggar.  Why  should  I  go 
there?'  And  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rather  unusual  predicament 
of  having  to  live  down  a  reputation  for  charity  work  before  we  can 
reach  the  very  men  for  whose  benefit  the  church  was  endowed. 

"  The  body  is  redeemed,  and  Christians  should  do  all  they  can 
to  relieve  physical  wants,  but  the  great  work  of  the  church  is  the 
redemption  of  the  soul,  and  everything  else  should  be  made  sec- 
ondary to  that." 


A    PROTESTANT   VIEW   OF  THE    POPE. 

PIUS  X.  does  not  enjoy  being  Pope.  In  this  he  is  entirely 
different  from  his  predecessor,  says  the  writer  of  a  charac- 
ter-sketch recently  published  in  a  Protestant  journal.  "His  pon- 
tifical heart  is  broken  and  grief  overwhelms  him,  so  he  says,  when 
considering  the  state  of  the  church  throughout  the  world."  The 
underlying  cause  of  the  Pope's  grief,  we  are  told,  is,  whether 
realized  fully  by  himself  or  not,  his  own  unfitness  for  the  high 
office  into  which  he  has  been  thrust.  He  has  disappointed  his 
friends,  continues  the  writer,  "and  is  justifying  his  opponents, 
when  they  say  that,  for  such  a  position  as  pope,  a  mere  Santo  is 
no  good."  Men  are  wondering  whether  it  may  be  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  for  Pius  to  imitate  Celestine  Y.  by  making 
what  Dante  calls  the  great  renunciation.  General  surprise  fol- 
lowed the  election  of  Cardinal  Sarto  to  the  papacy,  for  he  had 
received  no  diplomatic  training  and  had  never  passed  through  the 
carriera  which  "gives  a  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  things  to 
those  who  have  been  trained  for  the  highest  positions  in  the 
Roman  Church."  "  There  was  evidently  a  feeling  among  most  of 
the  cardinals,''  pursues  the  writer,  "  that  it  would  be  well  to  escape 
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from  the  high  statecraft  of  wise  old  Leo,  and  to  get  into  a  fresher 
atmosphere."  Sarto  was  chosen  for  this  end  because  he  was 
Leo's  antithesis.  The  writer  continues  in  The  Church  Times 
(London),  from  which  we  quote: 

"  It  was  felt  that  the  new  Pope  was  tin  santo,  and  it  was  time 
to  give  such  a  one  a  chance.  He  had  won  golden  opinions  as  a 
zealous  pastor  at  Venice ;  and  his  former  record  as  Bishop  of 
Mantua  had  shown  him  to  be  a  singularly  godly  man.  His  intel- 
lectual abilities  were  naturally  mediocre.  He  was  not  a  student 
nor  a  learned  man.  He  had  only  studied  at  a  small  college,  and 
then  at  a  provincial  seminary,  and  those  who  know  what  Italian 
seminaries  were,  and  are,  will  understand  how  Sarto  lias  no  claims 
to  learning.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  understand  it  in  others,  or 
even  to  value  it.  But  he  had  shown  a  power  of  administering  and 
a  high  degree  of  spiritual  force  joined  to  an  impressive  personality 
which  knew  how  to  combine  dignity  with  simplicity  of  life.  Par- 
ish priest  of  Tombolo,  when  he  became  bishop,  he  thought  his 
new  office  was  only  'parish  priest'  writ  large.  The  same  idea  pos- 
sessed him  at  Venice  as  patriarch  and  cardinal.  He  remained  the 
parish  priest  of  the  diocese.  And  now  elected  Pope,  he  saw  in  the 
dignity  only  that  of  parish  priest,  like  John  Wesley,  whom  he  in 
many  ways  resembles,  with  the  world  as  his  parish.  This  is  a 
new  idea  in  the  papacy ;  and  men  were  curious  to  see  how  it 
worked  out.  It  has  always  been  held  that  there  was  a  something 
beyond  the  parochial  idea  in  the  episcopate  ;  and  something  be- 
yond even  the  episcopate  in  the  papacy  ;  and  Pius's  three  years  of 
ruling  have  not  yet  shown  that  it  is  a  mistaken  idea.  He  never 
has  risen  to  the  idea  of  the  papacy ;  he  is  the  parish  priest  of 
Rome,  and  sighs  after  the  days  that  have  been,  when,  as  a  simple 
priest,  he  could  go  about  among  his  people  and  work  within  the 
small  horizon  of  a  little  Italian  village." 

Pius  X.  is  a  disappointed  man,  the  author  observes.  "  He  has 
found  that  there  is  a  stone  wall  around  him,  and  he  now  seems  to 
be  refusing  to  knock  hij  head  ineffectually  against  it."    To  quote  : 

"  The  Curia,  with  its  traditions  and  impassivity,  is  too  strong 
even  for  his  well-intentioned  reforms.  He  has  withdrawn  himself 
almost  entirely  from  his  cardinals,  who  are  his  official  ad- 
visers  

"  Cardinal  Sarto  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  acceptor  of  es- 
tablished facts  and  a  loyal  Italian.  He  had  dealt  personally  and 
cordially  at  Venice  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy.  But  what 
may  be  allowed  elsewhere  must  not  be  countenanced  in  Rome. 
The  Vatican  gave  direct  and  valuable  help  to  the  monarch  two  years 
ago  in  the  elections.     But  these  days  seem  to  be  over 

"  Leo  was  an  intellectual  leader;  he  had  no  fear  but  that  ulti- 
mately intellectualism  comes  to  the  service  of  the  church.  He  was 
patient,  therefore,  and  loath  to  condemn.  Pius  X.  is  not  so.  The 
condemnation  of  Loisy,  whom  Leo  did  not  condemn,  was  one  of 
the  first  significant  acts  of  the  new  Pope.  The  syllabus  in  prepa- 
ration is  a  list  of  modern  errors  which  are  to  receive  a  formal 
condemnation;  and,  if  report  is  correct,  propositions  of  three 
English  Roman  Catholic  writers  find  themselves  included  in  the 
number  of  those  anathematized.  There  is  evidently  to  be  a  return 
to  the  days  of  Pius  IX.,  when  the  intellectual  state  of  the  Roman 
Church  descended  to  the  level  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  Pius  X.  is  evidently  frightened  at  intellectual  prob- 
lems he  can  not  grasp  or  understand  in  all  their  bearings,  so  he  is 
easily  led  by  those  who,  even  narrower  than  himself,  know  how 
to  play  upon  his  susceptibilities.  Hence,  during  this  pontificate, 
the  outlook  is  not  encouraging,  and  the  restoration  of  all  things  in 
Christ  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  It  is  not  likely  at  the  next  conclave, 
which  may  not  be  far  distant,  that  the  cardinals  will  repeat  their 
mistake  of  electing  one  whose  main  title  is  that  of  a  santo.  Still 
no  one  who  has  seen  the  present  Pope  will  deny  him  that  title  or 
refuse  to  acknowledge  his  charming  personality  and  paternal  sim- 
plicity. His  grasp  of  the  facts  which  come  within  his  powers  of 
mind  is  remarkable;  and  his  attention  to  detail  is  great.  Of 
course,  he  is  carefully  primed  for  important  audiences;  but  his 
quickness  in  seizing  allusions  to  past  occurrences  has  often  been 
the  admiration  of  those  who  enjoy  personal  intercourse  with  him 
But  above  it  all  there  is  the  spirit  of  the  parish  priest,  of  the 
Father-in-Christ.  This  is  his  great  characteristic,  and  if  it  is  not 
the  full  ideal  of  the  Bishop  or  of  the  Pope,  yet  it  is  perhaps  not 
without  its  value  in  one  who  holds  so  high  a  position  as  does  Pius 
X." 


COMING   WAVE  OF   RELIGIOUS   DRAMA. 

A  NNOUNCEMENTS  of  managerial  plans  for  the  coming 
-**■  dramatic  season  show  a  considerable  list  of  biblical  plays. 
This  fact  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  religious  press,  and  The 
Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  remarks  that  "it  is  with  considerable 
curiosity  that  the  outcome  of  these  experiments  will  be  awaited." 
From  that  paper  we  quote  the  following  summary  of  this  phase  of 
the  dramatic  offerings : 

"  Tyrone  Power  will  appear  in  a  play  which  has  been  made  out 
of  the  Marie  Corelli  novel,  'Barabbas,'  by  the  authoress  herself. 
The  period  is  that  during  the  life  of  Christ.  The  part  to  be  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Power  will  be  that  of  Barabbas,  the  thief,  a  charac- 
ter which  will  be  found  to  be  ideal  rather  than  traditional.  Power 
will  be  remembered  as  the  creator  of  a  Judas  of  great  strength 
and  distinction  in  Mrs.  Fiske's  'Mary  of  Magdala,'  and  in  Barab- 
bas should  find  a  role  equally  suitable  and  effective. 

"'Mizpah,'  which  is  the  joint  product  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
and  Luscombe  Searelle,  will  be  presented  in  Chicago  in  Septem- 
ber. It  tells  in  lyric  form  the  scriptural  story  of  Esther,  the  Jew- 
ish maiden,  who  rose  from  obscurity  to  be  the  bride  of  Ahasuerus, 
King  of  Persia,  and  later  became  the  salvation  of  her  tribe. 

"  The  long-threatened  production  of  'Pilgrim's  Progress  '  is  de- 
finitely announced  for  next  season.  Henrietta  Crosman  is  to 
create  the  part  of  Christian.  Ample  opportunity  will  be  offered  in 
this  case  for  a  great  scenic  production  and  Charles  Frohman  an- 
ticipates a  success  as  pronounced  as  that  achieved  by  'Ben  Hur.' 

"  Wright  Lorimer  has  passed  three  prosperous  seasons  present- 
ing 'The  Shepherd  King,'  which  is  in  dramatic  form  the  story  of 
David.  Meanwhile,  Edward  A.  Braden,  under  whose  direction 
'Barabbas  '  will  be  produced,  is  arranging  for  the  presentation  of 
The  Light  Eternal,'  in  which  Martin  V.  Merle  pictures  the  con- 
flicts between  the  Christians  and  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian. 

"E.  H.  Sothern— and  presumably  Julia  Marlowe— in 'John  the 
Baptist '  is  an  announcement  held  by  the  Shuberts  for  a  later  date. 
Little  is  known  of  the  play,  its  author,  or  the  general  scheme  of 
the  production,  but  that  Mr.  Sothern  is  to  have  a  Biblical  play  of 
his  own  has  been  told  to  his  intimate  friends." 

This  activity  in  the  religious  drama  is  not  confined  to  this  coun- 
try alone,  we  are  told.  In  Germany  a  profound  impression  has 
been  created  by  a  new  religious  play  by  Pastor  Robert  Falke,  of 
Frankfort-on-Main.  The  play  is  based  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and 
critics  "predict  that  it  will  rival  the  great  passion  play  of  Oberam- 
mergau."     A  synopsis  of  the  play  is  as  follows: 

"The  first  act  shows  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  fierce,  fanatical  Pharisee, 
persecuting  the  Christians.  His  only  weakness  is  his  love  for  a 
Christian  maiden,  and  it  early  becomes  clear  that  her  influence 
will  shape  his  future.  In  the  second  act  he  is  Paul.  The  miracu- 
lous conversion  on  the  way  to  Damascus  is  not  portrayed,  but  it  is 
made  known  that  the  Christian  girl  has  been  praying  for  him  and 
that  he  has  been  smitten  with  blindness  in  answer  to  her  inter- 
ceding. 

"The  third  act,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  play,  laid  in  Athens, 
culminates  in  a  scene  of  preaching.  Two  hundred  persons  appear 
in  this  scene— Greek  priests,  philosophers,  worshipers  of  beauty 
—all  affected  by  the  new  teaching  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  highest  development  of  the  art  of  staging  is  said  to 
have  been  employed  in  making  this  scene  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  modern 
stage. 

"The  fourth  act  shows  Paul  in  the  barracks  of  the  Pretorian 
cohort  at  Rome,  while  Nero  is  Caesar.  It  also  has  a  magnificent 
setting,  and  in  the  speeches  of  the  apo  >tle  and  the  centurion's  the 
language  is  eminently  classic  in  its  dignity  and  elevation.  Nero 
is  the  center  of  interest  in  the  last  act,  in  which  the  family  of 
Rome  is  reproduced.  This  act  has  been  criticized  because  the 
terror  and  grandeur  of  the  setting  throw  into  the  shade  Paul's 
martyr  death." 

To  this  list  of  Biblical  productions  the  writer  adds  Strauss's 
"Salome"  which  has  for  its  theme  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist.    Its  success  abroad  was  sensational. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 

FRANCE'S  FATAL  LOAN  TO  RUSSIA. 

THE  recent  loan  <>f   Frana    to  Russia  is  considered  a  fatal 
blunder  both  for  I  and  for  the  Russian  aspirants  a: 

liberty,  declares  a  writer  in  La  Revue  (Paris)  who  signs  bin 
MA  Friend  of  the  Franco  Russian  Alliance."    Any  future  los 
he  intimates,  must  be  mad*:  to  the  Parliament  and  not  to  | 
ernment.    He  says  that  if  the  Russian  autocracy  continues  its 
roic  exploits"  for  a  few  months  Ion  rtain  leading  banks 

including  the   Cre*dit  Lyonnais,  will  go  to  the  wall. 
iment  of  the  Czar,  sve  are  told,  has  made  a  g 
i  ulation  in  opposing  the  Douma,  and  . 
pitiable  spectacle  to  Europe  by  humbling  itself  toasktl  ita's 

support  in  obtaining  a  famine  loan.      "If  financial  Europe,  by  the 
criminal  support  it  has  given  to  the  Government  of  the  Czar,"  he 
arks,  "fails   to   click   and  delay  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
•■pie,  the  civilized  world  will  be  surprised." 
The  writer  lays  to  the  charge ol  Nicholas  1 1,  and  his  myrmid< 
all  the  crimes,  robberies,  and  acts  of  violence  which  make  Russia 
country  ted  by  Huns  during  the  break-up  of 

the  Roman  Empire.     France  has  unfortunately  been  made  in 


le  implore  their  Government  to  ii 

Lin  and  throughout  ' Germany  nun.' 

held   to  Fi 

•  i  its  hi  So<  iali  •  the 


PRAYER   OF  THE   JEWISH    FIMAJfCIl 

"Great  Moses  I  let  the  Russian  barbarians  go  to  Tophet.  but  H 
Russia  from  bankruptcy,  which  would  be  our  ruin  ! ' 
.  n  example  of  the  anti-Semitic  cartoons  published  in  Jugend  I  Munich.;. 

rectly  an  accomplice  in  these  atrocious  crimes.     France  has  sup- 
ported tyranny  and  gained  the  mistrust  of  the  Douma.     To  quote  : 

"While  the  United  States  and  Italy  openly  express  indignation 
at  the  performance  of  the  Russian  Government,  while  the  British 


I   off  THE  TALONS  OF  Ml  I  Iff  IF.  BIRD, 

HUN    7HF.    BEAK,    ASO,    LAST    Ol     All.       Illh 

Wahre Jacob    -tuttgartj. 

sue  >f  the  Jacobins,  is  now  under  the  stigma  of  condemna- 

tion as  a  contributor  to  the  disv  :  sufferings  of  Russian 

pie  of  every  degree.     Everybody  knows  that  in  the  heart  of  i 
sia.  at  MOSCOW,  lad-  ciety  boycotl  I  h  merchandise  and, 

what  is  more  humiliating  still,  the  Douma  di-  venality 

of   the   French   press!     The  independent  papers  of  Russia,  after 

criticizing  our  Government  in  its  attitude  toward  the  i 
sian  people,  declare  that  if  France  makes  another  loan  to  the  Czar 
under  the  same  conditions,  she  will  turn  all  the  feelings  of  the 
Russian  people  into  ,lute  hostility  toward  her." 

While  there  is  talk  of  another  French  loan  to  Russia.  I 
that  unless  the  French  :  ish  to  see  the  country  of  t. 

turned  to  nothi:  ut  "a  cemetery  of  their  savings  "  they  will 

negotiate  with  no  one  but  the  Douma.     The    bureaucracy  swal- 
lowed up  most  of  the  loan  made  to  assist  the  famine-stricken  j. 
antry.     The  Czar  and  his  Government  are  now  practically  bank- 
rupt.     In  his  own  •■■■ 

"  It  is  the  Russian  Parliament,  and  no  one  else  but  the  Russian 
Parliament,  who  should   negotiate  and   receive   the  next  Frei 
loan.     The    Russian    bureaucracy   might    perhaps  have  coin 
enoi.  y  in  the  face  of  the  whole  human  race  by  resortir .. 

all  the  crimes  of  which  it  is  capable.     But  it  must  succumb  before 
the::  ility  of  surviving  financial  destitution.     Without  m< 

it  has  no  means  of  obtaining  the  services  of  police  ar.d  other  de- 
fenders of   the   bureaucratic  regime.     The  Russian  people.  | 
and  exhausted,  can  not  pay  the  tribute  necessary  to  support  the 
reign   of  folly  which  devastates  the  empire.     France,  while 

ubroil  herself  in  the  domestic  conflicts  of  I  r.at- 

ural.  es  for  the  hour  of  liberty's  triumph  amid  a  friendly 

people      '  »ur  mutual  safety  is  at  stake.     As  long  as  the  bureau- 
crac  ues  its  acts  of  violence.  Enrope  will  comprise  a  bar- 

baro-   and  uncivilized  country.     At  the  same  time  France  will 
forfeit        ally  and  gain  in  recompense  nothing  but  avast  cemetery 
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for  her  savings.  We  must  wish  for  the  triumph  of  the  people  even 
in  the  interests  of  the  Czar  himself.  As  a  loyal  and  constitutional 
monarch  he  might  reckon  on  the  continuous  existence  of  his  house. 
But  if  he  gains  a  brief  triumph  as  a  despot,  he  will  succeed  only 
in  giving  over  Russia  to  a  series  of  bloody  revolutions.  The  all- 
powerful  bomb  will  eventually,  in  that  case,  supplant  the  illimita- 
ble power  of  the  Czar,  and  under  the  reign  of  anarchy  our  sub- 
scribers to  the  Russian  loan  will  not  see  a  penny  paid  on  their 
coupons  nor  on  their  capital." — Translation  made  for  Ike.  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

GERMANY'S   DESIGNS  ON    HOLLAND. 

HOLLAND  lies  right  across  Germany's  principal  trade  route 
to  the  sea,  namely,  the  Rhine.  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam 
are  Germany's  chief  ports.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  says  Mr.  J. 
Ellis-Barker,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London),  that 
the  Emperor  William  should  have  his  eye  on  Holland,  so  that  his- 
tory may  repeat  itself  and  Holland  again  become  the  storm-center 


EUROPEAN    PACIFISM. 

— Hiimoristischc  Listj  i  Prague  . 

of  international  conflict  in  Europe.  Yet  the  great  statesmen  of 
Europe  seem  to  be  somewhat  blind  to  this  prospect.  This  writer 
begins  his  words  of  warning  as  follows : 

"Germany's  relations  with  the  various  great  Powers  have  care- 
fully been  scanned,  watched,  and  studied  by  most  statesmen  and 
political  writers,  but  Germany's  relations  with  Holland  and  Ger- 
many's policy  toward  Holland  have  hitherto  escaped  attention, 
altho  Holland  may,  and  probably  will,  some  day  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  with  regard  to  the  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Germany.  Holland  is  a  small  and  weak  neutral  State,  and 
it  is  usually  considered  to  be  politically  as  uninteresting  a  country 
as  is  Luxemburg  or  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  Yet  it  may  be- 
come a  factor  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  any  readjustment 
of  international  relations  in  which  Germany  is  concerned.  In 
fact,  Holland  may,  and  very  likely  will,  again  become  the  storm- 
center  of  European  politics,  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Philip  II. 
and  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Cromwell  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Marlbor- 
ough and  of  Napoleon  I.,  for  history  is  apt  to  run  in  circles. 
During  four  centuries  the  Netherlands  have  been  the  center  of 
gravity  to  the  European  great  Powers.  The  scepter  of  Europe 
lies  buried  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus,  but  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt." 

Germany  is  indeed  already  gradually  absorbing  Holland  by  cap- 
turing her  trade  routes  and  populating  with  German  merchants  and 
bankers  her  seats  of  trade.     Thus: 

"Apolitical  amalgamation  of  Holland  and  Germany  is  no  doubt 
the  beau  id'al  which  German  diplomacy  keeps  in  view,  and  with 


this  ultimate  aim  in  view  Germany's  policy  toward  Holland  is 
shaped.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words, 'Peaceful  penetra- 
tion and  gradually  increasing  economic  pressure  from  without.' 
German  merchants,  following  their  wares,  steadily  filter  into  the 
Netherlands.  On  the  exchanges  of  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and 
Amsterdam,  perhaps  more  German  than  Dutch  and  French  is 
heard;  the  principal  banks,  shipping  companies,  mercantile 
houses,  factories,  etc.,  in  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Netherlands  are 
in  German  hands;  and  as  the  commercial  classes  exercise  a  great 
influence  in  the  democratic  Low  Countries,  German  political  influ- 
ence both  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium  is  rapidly  growing,  altho  it  is 
little  noticed  abroad.  Holland  and  Belgium  are  rapidly  becoming 
Germanized.  Commercial  men  in  Belgium,  and  especially  in  Hol- 
land, begin  to  feel  greatly  hampered  by  having  their  operations 
restricted  to  the  narrow  territory  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  cast 
longing  eyes  toward  the  German  customs  walls,  which  so  effect- 
ively restrict  the  extension  of  their  operations.  Many  Dutch  and 
Belgian  business  men  are  of  opinion  that  their  business  would 
wonderfully  benefit  if,  by  joining  the  German  Customs  Union, 
they  would  receive  60,000,000  new  customers,  and  they  view  with 
serious  apprehension  Germany's  determined  exertions  to  divert 
her  enormous  over-sea  trade  from  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Am- 
sterdam to  Emden." 

The  English  writer  of  the  article  we  quote  naturally  dwells  upon 
the  fact  that  Holland  would  furnish  a  naval  base  for  Germany 
which  would  make  the  latter  country  more  formidable  as  an  antag- 
onist of  England,  and  would  reduce  France  to  a  third-class  power. 
As  Mr.  Ellis-Barker  says: 

"If  Germany  possessed  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  she  would  be 
able  to  create  there  a  number  of  excellent  naval  bases  which, 
through  the  Dutch  islands  lying  in  front  of  them,  would  be  safe 
from  foreign  attack,  and  these  bases  would  by  their  advantageous 
position  not  only  be  ideal  points  for  protecting  Germany's  trade, 
but  also  be  particularly  valuable  for  an  attack  against  both  France 
and  England.  Besides,  the  amalgamation  of  Holland  and  Ger- 
many would  give  to  the  latter  Power  a  number  of  excellent  naval 
bases  and  coaling-stations  in  both  hemispheres.  ...  In  the  pos- 
session of  Holland,  Germany  would,  in  time  of  war,  have  a  huge 
impregnable  island  fortress  on  the  flank  of  France  and  of  England, 
a  fortress  which  could  hardly  be  starved  into  surrender,  and  which 
could  hardly  be  attacked  if  vigorously  defended,  and  this  fortress 
would  furnish  the  most  convenient  sally-port  for  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary attack  on  either  country.  As  long  as  Holland  is  neutral,  the 
defense  of  the  open  French  frontier  facing  Germany  is  compara- 
tively easy.  If  Holland  should  fall  into  German  hands,  both  the 
Belgian  and  the  French  defenses  could  be  turned  from  Holland. 
France  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Germany,  and  she  would  soon 
occupy  as  unimportant  a  political  position  in  the  world  as  is  that 
held  by  Belgium  at  the  present  day.  If  Germany  should  take 
Holland,  France  would  become  a  third-rate  Power.  The  posses- 
sion of  Holland  would  not  only  enable  Germany  to  become  a  naval 
Power  of  the  first  rank,  and  compel  England  to  keep  practically 
her  whole  fleet  permanently  tied  up  in  the  Channel,  but  it  would 
at  the  same  time  make  the  military  superiority  of  Germany  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  absolutely  overwhelming." 


Socialism    Sowing   the    Seeds   of  Anarchism.— 

While  the  Socialists  express  horror  at  every  attempt  of  the  Anar- 
chists to  destroy  the  life  of  personal  representatives  of  power  and 
authority  in  the  state,  it  is  none  the  less  evident  to  the  Rassegna 
Naziona/e  (Florence^  that  Anarchism  springs  from  Socialism.  The 
Socialist  represents  the  genus  of  which  the  Anarchist  is  a  species. 
To  quote  : 

"  Socialism  always  proclaims  itself  irresponsible  for  the  anar- 
chistic acts  of  violence  that  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  asserts 
its  respect  for  human  lite,  while  it  denies  all  complicity  with  crimes 
of  assassination.  Nevertheless  it  is  undeniable  that  all  Anarchists 
have  one  time  or  other  served  in  the  ranks  of  Socialism.  Nor 
can  it  be  otherwise.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  the  constant  propaganda  of  hatred  for  every  social  insti- 
tution carried  on  by  Socialists  must  instil,  in  minds  for  the  most 
part  uneducated  and  primitive,  an  element  of  violence  which  will 
eventually  bear  fruit.     In  many  cases  this  fruit  is  hatred  toward 
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the  classes,  secret  agitation  against  them,  rebellion  against  public 
authority,  and  criminal  conspiracy.  In  the  case  of  men  by  nature 
and  temperament  more  excitable,  the  seed  of  hatred  germinates 
with  greater  rapidity  into  violence,  and  reaches  its  full  fruit  in 
atrocious  attempts  on  the  life  of  some  one  who  seems  to  represent 
that  class,  that  system,  or  that  institution  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  hate.  Socialism  poisons  the  mind,  perverts  the  heart, 
and  when  it  finds  a  subject  well  adapted  for  what  it  euphemistic- 
ally calls 'the  propaganda  of  action'  it  puts  the  weapon  in  his 
hand.  Then  it  is  'anarchy  '  that  deals  the  blow  !  " — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN   AND    DISARMAMENT. 

A  CRY  is  being  raised  among  Japanese  publicists  that  Mr. 
Vivian's  motion  in  favor  of  disarmament,  which  was  passed 
unanimously  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  its  suggestions  carried  out  by  the  Japanese  Diet. 
Mr.  Vivian  describes  the  effect  of  war  expenditure  in  England  in 
terms  which  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  condition  of  things  in 
Japan,  we  are  told  by  the  Japanese  press.  Such  expenditure,  said 
the  Member  for  Birkenhead,  "lessens  national  and  commercial 
credit,  intensifies  the  unemployed  problem,  reduces  the  resources 
available  for  social  reform,  and  presses  with  exceptional  severity 
upon  the  industrial  classes." 

The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  (Kobe),  commenting  on  these 
words,  says  that  "  every  count  of  the  indictment  against  militarism 
in  England  is  applicable  to  militarism  in  this  country."  The  writer 
then  compares  the  war  expenditure  of  the  two  countries  as  follows  : 

"Ten  years  ago  the  expenditure  by  Great  Britain  on  her  army 
and  navy  amounted  to  thirty  million  pounds  sterling,  while  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  services  this  year  exceeds  sixty  millions. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  Japan.  For  the  financial  year  1895-96  the 
total  expenditure  upon  the  army  and  navy  of  this  country  was  13,- 
323,456  yen  (about  $6,000,000),  which  was  more  than  doubled  in 
the  following  year  owing  to  the  reorganization  sequent  to  the 
China-Japan  war,  when  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  (1896- 
97)  rose  to  within  a  few  thousand  yen  of  thirty  millions.  For 
1905-6  the  estimate  for  the  services,  apart  from  the  expenses  of 
the  troops  in  the  field,  was  63,451,011  yen  (about  $30,000,000),  and, 
despite  the  termination  of  the  war,  we  must  expect  an  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  upon  this  enormous  total  during  the  next 
few  years." 

The  increased  taxation  has  been  felt  and  is  being  resented  by 
the  people  of  Japan,  we  are  told, 
but  the  sufferers  are  only  slowly 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  increased  armaments  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  na- 
val and  military  men  are  not  will- 
ing to  abate.  In  spite  of  her  vic- 
tory over  Russia, Japan  has  reaped 
anything  but  financial  advantage 
from  the  late  war.     To  quote  : 

"Brilliantly  successful  in  arms 
over  Russia,  the  war  has  left  her 
with  an  incubus  of  debt  which 
remains  as  a  permanent  dead- 
weight upon  the  country's  life 
and  enterprise— which  militates 
against  those  works  of  public 
utility  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  national  progress,  and  neces- 
sarily imposes  a  burden  of  taxa- 
tion which  is  felt  by  every  class. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately,  here  as  else- 
where, the  vested  interests  of  the 
services  militate  against  the  adop- 
tion of  a  sane  policy  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  just  as  in  England  and 
Germany  the  navy  leagues  are  in- 
cessantly harping  on  the  national 


dangers  likely  to  accrue  if  the  policy  of  expansion  is  checked,  so  in 
Japan  the  ifficersof  the  army  and  navy  continually  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  Mill  further'national  assurance  '  against  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Up  to  re<  sntly  there  has  been  little  agitation  against  the  heavy 
taxation  which  militarism  imposes  on  lapan,  or,  to  be  more  accu- 
rate, while  there  is  much  hostility  to  the  taxation,  there  is  appar- 
ently but  slight  appreciation  of  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  remarkable  increase  in  national  expenditure  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Possibly  the  invitation  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  made  to  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world  will  have 
some  effect  in  Japan,  where  Japanese  publicists  may  be  induced 
to  study  the  question  and  all  it  involves.  VV'e  believe  that  all 
countries  would  benefit  by  the  burden  of  armaments  being  reduced, 
but  no  country  would  benefit  more  than  Japan,  which  is  imperiling 
her  future  by  huge  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  ob- 
servers, wholly  unnecessary  expenditure  upon  and  expansion  of 
her  military  and  naval  forces." 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  figures  of  British  and 

Japanese  war  expenditure  given  above,  to  compare  the  war  budgets 

of  other  nations,  as  given  in  a  recent  British  Parliamentary  Blue 

Book.     Exclusive  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  the  returns  run  as 

follows : 

Russia $185,000,000 

<  rermany 157,000,000 

France 133,000,000 

United  States 112,000,000 

India 98,000,000 

Austria 84,000,000 

Italy 55,000,000 

The  last  issue  of  the  "  World  Almanac  "  gives  our  expenditure 
on  the  army,  the  navy,  fortifications,  and  the  military  academy 
as  about  $185,000,000,  with  $140,000,000  more  for  pensions. 


"JUNGLE"   ECHOES    IN    ENGLAND. 

THE  English  press  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Chicago  is 
not  the  only  place  which  furnishes  material  for  the  sensa- 
tional disclosures  of  a  Sinclair.  Mr.  Sinclair's  counterpart  in 
London  isa  Miss  Paterson,  who  has  been  investigating  with  some- 
thing more  earnest  than  mere  feminine  curiosity  the  manufacture 
of  jam  and  other  preserves.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London) 
says  of  her 
investiga- 
tions, the 
results  of 


"what,  ivan— you  reading  a  french  book  ! 
"yes,  little  father,  the  almanac  for  1793!" 

—Hire  (Paris  . 

SHADOWS    OF 


WHICH   WILL    FALL   FIRST? 

—Neite  Gluelichter  (Berlin-). 


COMING    EVENTS. 
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-which  have  appeared  in  several  London  papers,  creating  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  alarm  and  indignation  among  consumers: 

"The  British  jam  trade  can  hardly  furnish  the  materials  for  a 
*  Jungle,'  but  its  methods  seem  to  make  a  very  fair  bid  for  disgust 
and  repulsion.  Dirty  factories,  according  to  Miss  Paterson,  are 
commoner  than  clean  ones;  in  some  of  them  'the  most  elementary 
cleansing  is  neglected' ;  and  in  one  case  the  jam-pots  were  washed 
in  a  tank  of  which  the  water  was  changed  'about  once  a  week,' 
and  then  left  to  dry  themselves  before  receiving  their  contents. 
As  we  have  all  been  very  virtuous  over  Chicago,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  descriptions  will  have  been  put  out-of-date  by  the  time 
another  report  is  due.  For  are  not  jam  and  pickles  the  twin  bul- 
warks of  our  industrial  greatness?" 

The  London  Evening  Standard  declares  that  not  only  are  the 
sausage  and  jam  factories  of  England  in  a  frightful  condition  of 
unsanitary  foulness  and  neglect,  but  the  Government  inspection  of 
such  establishments  is  ridiculously  inadequate  and  thus  the  public 
are  defrauded  and  poisoned  practically  with  the  sanction  and  con- 
nivance of  the  responsible  authorities.  The  article  referred  to 
concludes  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  effect  of 'The  Jungle'  is  not  confined  to  one  continent. 
Air.  Sinclair's  book  set  America  doing  and  us  thinking.  Our 
thoughts  will  be  the  more  serious  after  a  perusal  of  the  report  for 
1905  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.  Some  of  the  revelations 
made  with  reference  to  jam  and  sausage  factories  are  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  nauseating  as  the  details  given  in  'The  Jungle.' 
They  can  not  be  read  without  disgust,  and  it  seems  possible  that, 
if  the  Chicago  horrors  had  not  been  published  to  the  world,  we 
might  have  had  a  minor  orgy  entirely  on  our  own  account.  For, 
in  justice  to  the  English  inspection  staff,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  report  can  have  owed  nothing  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  sensation, 
seeing  that  the  visits  of  inquiry  were  made  last  year,  and  that  the 
report  was  probably  complete  before  'The  Jungle  '  gained  its  noto- 
riety. One  evil  from  which  we  suffer  appears  clearly  in  this  re- 
port. It  can  be  removed  with  comparative  ease.  Nobody  can 
read  the  account  of  the  journeyings  of  the  staff  and  not  be  con- 
vinced that  the  inspectors  have  too  much  work.  He  who  covered 
over  15,000  miles,  for  instance,  can  not  have  had  proper  opportu- 
nity for  performing  his  task  effectively.  Fifty  miles  per  working 
day  is  too  much  for  any  mortal  inspector.  After  he  has  traveled, 
what  time  can  be  left  for  him  to  inspect?  If  our  jam  is  to  be 
properly  made,  our  factories,  English  and  Irish,  must  be  properly 
inspected  ;  and  that  is  impossible  under  present  conditions  " 


THE   MUZZLED   GERMAN    PRESS. 

"O  ECENTLY  in  Saxony  the  decision  was  handed  down  that 
■^^-  lese-majesty  consists  not  only  in  criticizing  a  reigning  mon- 
arch but  also  in  criticizing  that  monarch's  ancestors.  The  im- 
portance of  this  decision  is  manifestly  great,  for  among  other 
things  it  threatens  to  stop  effectually  all  historical  research  and 
criticism.  However,  this  is  merely  one  of  a  series  of  late  deci- 
sions which  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  German  courts,  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  press  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Die 
Welt  am  Montag,  of  Berlin,  voices  well  the  feeling  of  its  col- 
leagues when  it  says : 

"  Press  freedom  with  the  gallows  beside  it— that  is  the  ideal  in 
Prussia  to-day.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  fathers  of  the  Prus- 
sian Constitution  never  dreamt  that  the  courts  would  construe  as 
they  have  the  charming  Article  27.  an  article  which  tells  us  that 
'every  Prussian  has  the  right  by  means  of  words,  writings,  print- 
ing, or  drawings  to  give  free  expression  to  his  ideas.'  And  the 
law  of  the  realm  also  tells  us  that  'the  freedom  of  the  press  is  only 
limited  by  those  restrictions  which  are  now  in  existence.'  This 
sounds  fine  and  it  was  so  intended,  but  the  law  was  made  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  guardians  of  the  law  to-day. 

"  Recently  Dr.  Burchard,  the  burgomaster  of  Hamburg,  told 
the  congress  of  German  newspaper  men  that  they  should  'uncover 
the  evils  which  menace  the  public  and  call  things  by  their  right 
names.'  But  unfortunately  the  German  Government  seems  unable 
or  unwilling  to  gain  currency  for  these  ideas  in  the  courts  of  the 
realm  ;   from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  judicial  bodies  the  press  is 


denied  the  right  to  expose  public  corruption  and  evils.  Indeed, 
the  attitude  of  all  of  the  courts  toward  the  press  and  freedom  of 
the  press  is  the  quintessence  of  animosity." 

The  German  paper  says  that  the  courts  are  particularly  severe 
in  cases  "of  criticism  of  officials,  and  the  men  on  the  judge's 
bench  seem  to  feel  that  they  as  well  as  the  plaintiff  are  concerned 
in  crushing  the  unfortunate  journalist." 

In  its  recent  meeting  at  Hamburg,  the  "  Verband  Deutscher 
Journalisten  "  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory testimony  and  urging  the  necessity  of  jury  trials  in  press 
lawsuits.  The  reports  of  press  cases  are  to  be  collected  and 
edited,  and  each  year  a  review  will  be  issued  calling  attention  to 
the  most  important  points  and  seeking  to  familiarize  the  public 
and  press  with  the  rulings. —  Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

WHAT  A  FRENCH   ROCKEFELLER   WOULD    DO. 

"  I  AHE  Gaulois  (Paris)  asks  its  readers  to  say  how  they  would  dis- 
*■  pose  of  their  fortune  if  they  were  suddenly  endowed  with  the 
possessions  of  the  mighty  American  Croesus.  Martial,  the  Roman 
epigrammatist,  on  being  asked  what  he  would  do  if  suddenly  he  fell 
heir  to  vast  wealth,  sensibly  replied,  "  You  might  just  as  well  ask  me 
what  I  would  do  if  I  were  transformed  into  a  lion."  The  readers  of 
the  Gaulois,  however,  seem  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  their  behavior 


JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER     CORNERED     BY     REPORTERS     IN     PARIS 
AND   CAUGHT    BY    THE    CAMERA. 

under  the  burden  of  millions.  Their  answers  naturally  vary,  but 
twenty  readers  of  this  somewhat  Clerical  and  Reactionary  organ 
agree  in  saying  that  they  would  employ  their  money  in  overturning 
the  republic  and  restoring  the  monarchy.  Ten  others  agree  in 
declaring: 

"  I  would  reestablish  the  budget  of  public  worship  at  my  sole 
cost,  on  condition  that,  as  I  would  thus  take  the  place  of  the  State. 
I  should  enjoy  the  same  right  with  regard  to  the  Church  as  the 
State  enjoyed  under  the  Concordat,  namely,  that  of  choosing  the 
bishops  and  cures,  none  of  whom  should  be  Republicans." 

Only  one  correspondent  is  sufficiently  altruistic  to  declare  "  if  I 
had  the  means  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  I  would  share  my  possessions 
with  neighbors  and  friends."  "  This  fortune,"  replies  a  wag.  "  I 
should  be  compelled  to  waste  on  the  most  useless  objects  ;  for 
instance,  I  might  subscribe  to  the  Gaulois /* ' — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


ANOTHER    STORY    BY    MAY    SINCLAIR. 

Superseded.    By  May  Sinclair.    Cloth,  17;  pp.     Price,  51.25.     Henry   Holt 
&  Co. 

IN  "  Superseded  "  the  author  of  "The  Divine  Fire  "  presents  a 
story  of  two  strongly  contrasted  characters,  teachers  in  a 
London  girls'  school ;  one  an  old  maid  who  teaches  mathematics, 
the  other  a  beautiful  woman,  the  "classical  mistress,"  who  tries 

to  infuse  some  of  her  own  fire  and 
enthusiasm  into  her  less  favored 
sister.  There  are  real  pathos  in  the 
book  and  considerable  underlying 
humor.  Miss  Cursiter,  the  "  Head," 
is  a  character,  in  some  respects, 
not  unsuggestive  of  Balzac's  mas- 
terpiece. The  reader  becomes 
deeply  interested  in  the  "tail,  lean, 
iron-gray  dignity  "  who  watches  her 
pupils  "as  a  general  watches  his 
columns  wheeling  into  action." 
Nothing  escapes  her  argus  eye.  If 
her  face  grows  tender  for  the 
younger  girls  and  the  eight-year- 
olds,  it  stiffens  into  intolerance  and 
cynicism  at  the  sight  of  Miss 
Quincy,  an  older  rival  for  maiden 
scholastic  honors. 

Miss  Quincy  is  a  little  "dry, 
brown  woman "  who  has  been 
teaching  arithmetic  in  St.  Sid- 
well's  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  She  has  a  passion  for  figures 
and  everything  that  can  be  expressed  in  figures,  and  a  somewhat 
blighting  influence  upon  poetry  and  history.  For  her,  "  the 
flowers  in  the  school  anthology  withered  under  her  fingers,  and 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  heroes  crumbled  into  the  dust  of  dates." 

The  beautiful  Miss  Rhoda  Vivian  takes  pity  upon  the  old  maid, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  story  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  which  of  the 
two  women  has  profited  more  by  the  interchange  of  charity  and 
love. 


MAY  SINCLAIR. 


A    REALISTIC    SEA-YARN. 

Jack  Derringer.    By  Basil  Lubbock.     Cloth,  328  pp.    Price,  $1.50.     E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

OF  books  about  the  romance  and  glamour  of  the  sea  there  seems 
no  end,  and  Mr.  Basil  Lubbock's  "Jack  Derringer  "  essays 
the  world-old  theme.  As  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  has  made  an 
attempt  to  enhance  the  subject  with  some  new  additions.  These 
are  found  neither  in  the  pages  of  Victor  Hugo  nor  Clark  Russell, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  valuable  as  furnishing  proof  that  the  sea 
classics  of  these  writers  have  not  exhausted  the  subject.  Mr. 
Lubbock's  sea-dogs  are  of  a  species  sometimes  recognized  on 
land.  It  must  be  said  that  they  are  in  the  main  rather  unsavory 
and  unattractive.  The  author  takes  the  precaution  to  warn  the 
reader  that  he  has  attempted  no  idealization  of  Jack.  He  tells  us 
that  he  has  endeavored  to  paint  the  sea  as  it  really  is,  "  without 
glossing  over  the  hardships,  the  hard  knocks,  the  hard  words,  and 
the  continual  struggle  and  strife  of  it  all."  Once  the  reader  has 
embarked  among  the  crew  of  the  Higgins,  he  realizes  the  truth  of 
the  author's  prefatory  remarks  about  the  "  brutality  that  still  goes 
on  on  American  ships." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  crew  are  made  up  of  various  nationalities, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  each  are  portrayed  with  much 
faithfulness.  Many  of  the  episodes  —  sufficiently  startling,  of 
course, — are  taken,  we  are  told,  from  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
author.  The  book  is  not  all  blood  and  thunder  by  any  means. 
There  are  sentiment  and  even  some  mystery  in  it.  The  author 
apologizes  for  the  former  and  observes  that  in  a  work  of  fiction  a 
certain  amount  of  sentiment  is  considered  necessary,  even  in  a  sea 
yarn.  "  However,"  he  adds,  "  if  my  reader  finds  it  not  to  his  taste, 
he  can  skip." 


A   MASTERLY   NOVEL    FROM    SPAIN. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Lost  Dauphin.  By  Emilia  Pardo  Bazin.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Annabel  Hord  Seeger.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  377  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

IT  was  the  eminent  English  critic,  G.  Cunningham  Graham,  who 
declared  that  "  we  have  not  in  England,  no,  nor  in  Europe,  so 
illustrious  a  woman  in  letters  as  Pardo  Bazan."  Others  have 
likened  her  to  George  Eliot,  and  still  others  to  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Stael.  Certainly,  her  novel  "The  Mystery  of  the 
Lost  Dauphin,"  of  which  an  admirable  translation  is  now  availa- 
ble, is  calculated  to  win  for  her  a  host  of  admirers  in  America.  It 
belongs  to  the  highest  type  of  the  historical  novel,  drawing  its 
inspiration  from  authentic  sources  and  rich  in  those  elements 
which  invest  the  dry  bones  of  history  with  flesh  and  blood. 


To  the  American  reader  the  natural  inference  from  the  title  is, 
of  course,  that  Dona  Emilia  has  woven  her  tale  from  the  career 
of  Eleazar  Williams,  the  Indian  missionary  said  to  have  been  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  hapless  Louis  XVI.  of  France  and  secretly 
brought  to  this  country  by  emissaries  of  the  First  Republic.  But 
it  speedily  develops  that  she  lias  selected  for  hero  another  claim- 
ant to  the  French  throne,  the  I'russian  watchmaker  Naundorff, 
whose  intrigues  for  recognition  were  so  embarrassing  to  the 
"usurper"  Louis  XVIII.  The  story  underlying  the  assertions  of 
both  Williams  and  Naundorff  is  well  known,  viz.,  that  the  young 
son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  actually  die  in 
prison  during  the  Revolution,  but  was  secretly  smuggled  out  and 
transported  to  parts  unknown.  Whatever  foundation  this  rumor 
may  have  had  in  fact,  it  has  served  the  purpose  of  numerous 
romanticists  and  never  to  such  good  effect  as  in  the  present  tale, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  final,  futile  effort  of  the  luckless 
Naundorff  to  make  good  his  claims,  aided  by  the  Carbonari  and 
certain  of  the  French  nobility.  Chief  among  these,  as  the  story  is 
here  told,  was  Rend  de  Brezd,  betrothed  to  Naundorff's  beautiful 
daughter,  and  meeting  in  the  end  the  fate  of  most  of  those  who 
espoused  his  cause.  Naundorff  himself,  his  daughter,  and  Rend 
are  the  dominating  figures  in  Sefiora  Bazan's  unfoldment  of  the 
workings  of  destiny,  but  about  them  move  a  notable  throng  of 
characters,  from  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  spies  Lecazes  and  Vol- 
petti  to  the  humble  but  powerful  representatives  of  the  "  Knights 
of  Liberty,"  unexpected  allies  of  the  despairing  Naundorff. 
Each,  as  has  been  said,  is  clearly  vizualized,  each  makes  a  definite 
impression  on  the  reader,  who  can  not  but  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  "Dauphin"  and  his  friends  with  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
manifested  by  Sefiora  Bazan  herself. 

The  reviewers  speak  favorably,  in  general,  both  of  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  book  and  of  the  literary  quality  of  the  translation. 
The  New  York  Tribune  calls  it  a  tale  "  of  intrigue  and  adventure, 
lifted  above  the  conventional  type  of  historical  novels  chiefly  by 
its  careful  characterizations."  "A  romance  full  of  color  and 
movement,"  says  the  New  York  Herald;  and  the  New  York  Globe 
finds  it  "not  so  much  historical  romance  as  romantic  history." 
Of  the  theme  of  the  story  the  Springfield  Republican  says,  how- 
ever, "tempting  as  the  subject  is,  it  seems,  even  in  such  skilful 
hands,  a  little  disappointing  in  the  outcome." 


MR.  MOORE'S    LATEST   IRISH    STUDY. 

The  Lake.     By  George  Moore.     Cloth,  309  pages.      Price,  Si. 50.     D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co 

IN  his  latest  novel,  "The  Lake,"  Mr.  George  Moore  sets  forth 
the  loss  of  faith  incurred  by  an  Irish  priest.  The  book  has 
much  charm,  especially  in  the  first  half,  and  some  interest,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  half.  The  author  deals  with  his  theme  in  a 
very  objective  manner,  but  his  realism,  if  not  abjured,  is  certainly 
dislocated  in  this  tale.  In  criticizing  it,  however  much  one  may 
feel  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  which  is  more  felt  than  admitted, 
the  critic  is  constrained  to  judge  it  as  it  stands. 

"  The  lake  "  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  water  near  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland.  It  is  rich  in  religious  associations.  Father  Oliver 
Gogarty  is  born  and  is  reared  on  the  shores  of  this  dreamy  lake, 
and  after  his  theological  course  at  Maynooth  he  returns  to  the 
simple  duties  of  a  parish  priest. 

A  rude  shock  awaits  him.  A  young  woman,  who  is  organist  in 
his  little  church  and  generally 
helpful,  makes  a  false  step.  In 
his  intense  perturbation  Father 
Gogarty  inveighs  from  the  sanc- 
tuary against  such  sin  with  the 
ardor  of  purity  more  than  with  the 
pity  of  charity.  The  sinner  de- 
clines the  role  of  Hester  Prynne 
and  disappears.  Then  Father 
Gogarty  is  torn  by  the  conviction 
that  instead  of  reclaiming  he  has 
hurled  into  deeper  guilt  this 
weak  soul  given  to  his  guardian- 
ship. He  gets  in  touch  with  her 
again,  and  a  correspondence  en- 
sues. She  is  in  London,  and  not 
at  all  despairing.  A  widower, 
wealthy  and  a  renowned  Scriptural 
scholar,  engages  her  as  his  secretary 
and  as  teacher  for  his  mother- 
less little  girl.  The  young  woman 
"improves"  wonderfully,  and  her 
letters  to  Father  Gogarty  have  the  tone  of  a  wise  elderly  sister 
to  a  young  but  inexperienced  brother.  The  progression  from  pity 
to  love  seems  to  be  duly  entered  upon  by  this  primitive  warm- 
hearted Irish  priest.  But  instead  of  falling  in  love  with  the  young 
woman  and  abjuring  his  faith  to  possess  her,  only  the  latter  result 
is  attained.  He  sloughs  his  faith  as  a  snake  does  its  skin,  and 
after  arranging  his  departure  from  his  life-long  home  and  faith  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  appear  that  "  the  lake  "  has  swallowed 
him,  he  sails  for  New  York  to  practise  his  new  infidelity  without 
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scandal  or  inconvenience.  Having  played  her  r61e  of  destroyer  in 
regard  to  Father  Gogarty's  faith,  the  young  woman  is  tather  un- 
ceremoniously dropped,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  Celtic  Abelard 
and  H^loise  which  Mr.  Moore  had  held  out  is  rudely  destroyed. 

The  reviewers  are  far  from  a  unit  in  their  verdicts  on  this  book. 
The  New  York  Evening  Sun  calls  it  "  the  most  considerable  con- 
tribution to  literature  in  a  way  of  a  novel  in  a  number  of  years." 
The  Chicago  Record-Herald  insists  that  "  it  fails  to  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise of  its  rather  original  plot."  The  Bookman  (England)  writes  of 
it  in  an  unfriendly  vein,  but  admits  that  "  Mr.  Moore  is  unequaled 
in  his  capacity  for  giving  expression  to  the  wistful  sadness  and 
haunting  solitude  of  the  Irish  countryside."  Similarly,  the  Lon- 
don Times  believes  that  here  "we  are  far  away  from  realism,"  but 
"  from  the  point  of  view  of  thought  and  style  the  book  is  certainly 
on  a  high  plane."  No  less  eulogistic  is  the  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review,  who  calls  "  The  Lake"  "  enchanting, 
mystic,  melancholy,  and  poetic,"  while  the  New  York  Globe  avers 
that  "seldom  has  an  author  succeeded  in  securing  greater  harmony 
of  thought  and  expression." 


ingly  Mr.  Wister  lays  them  bare!  The  various  "aunts  "  of  the 
story;  the  young  girls,  the  too  wise  Hortense,  with  her  "made" 
manners,  her  ever-present  trail  of  the  cigarette  ;  Eliza  flowery 
with  old-fashioned  femininity— these  are  in  delightful  collision. 
And  John  Mayrant,  whom  all  of  "  King's  Port,"  in  immemorial 
communal  right,  would  hold  to  its  ordained  pace;  John  Mayrant, 
for  whom  the  two  girls  hold  the  fierce,  wordless  battle  of  woman 
against  woman  for  love's  sake,  how  refreshing  he  is  with  his  Philip 
Sidney  spirit  of  courtliness  and  poesy  !  Incidentally,  Mr.  Wister 
swings  a  bright  bludgeon  at  a  hundred  passing  phases  of  social  life. 
Altogether,  as  the  critics  unanimously  affirm,  this  is  a  refreshing 
and  masterful  study  of  the  South.  "  Lady  Baltimore,"  the  New 
York  Tribune  says,  is  "not  only  as  good  a  book  as  'The  Virgin- 
ian,' but,  in  its  totally  different  way,  a  much  better  one."  "  It  calls 
to  mind,"  the  New  York  Evening  Post  declares,  "Mrs.  Deland's 
'Old  Chester  Tales'  and  the  charm  of  'Cranford.'"  And  the 
New  York  Globe  enthusiastically  avers  that  "  Mr.  Wister  is  a  story- 
teller of  whom  Americans  may  be  proud,"  and  that  "'Lady  Bal- 
timore' will  be  found  a  delicate  and  appetizing  book  in  the  sea- 
son's on  the  whole  unpalatable  fictional  repast." 


A   NOVEL  OF   THE   "STEP-LIVELY"   SCHOOL. 

Barbara  Winslow,   Rebel.     By    Elizabeth   Ellis.    Cloth,  415   pages.     Price 
$1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

IN  this  edition-exhausting  tale  the  author  reaps  the  advantage  of 
what  Mr.  Howells  calls  fascinating  circumstances  of  time  and 
place.  The  tale  is  an  episode  of  the  uprising  of  Monmouth 
against  James  II.  of  England,  beginning  at  the  disastrous  rout  at 
Sedgemoor,  and  sweeping  in  the  parlous  fortunes  of  a  half-dozen 
of  the  followers  of  the  ill-starred  Pretender,  but 
keeping  the  high  light  on  the  radiant  rebel  maid 
Barbara  Winslow. 

This  heroine  is  cast  in  superlatives.  Like  another 
RoseAylmer,  she  springs  of  the  sceptered  race,  is 
dowered  with  the  form  divine,  and  dignified  with 
every  virtue,  every  grace.  As  a  foil  the  author 
opposes  one  of  the  darkest  villains  in  history,  the 
handsome,  the  hideous,  the  fascinating,  the  repel- 
lant,  the  unspeakably  malignant  Lord  Jeffreys. 

What  with  the  troublous  time  that  makes  the 
setting  of  the  story  ;  and  with  this  lovely  and  per- 
secuted woman,  .  .  .  another  delightsome  damsel 
as  understudy;  with  this  audacious  and  execrable 
tyrant  Jeffreys  and  two  or  three  gallant  and 
scrimmage-seeking  young  men  all  in  love  with 
Barbara,  there  is,  of  a  certitude,  material  to  make 
the  pen  wag  busily.  And  Elizabeth  Ellis,  the 
author,  like  that  gallant  penswoman  Mary  John- 
ston, belongs  to  the  "Step-lively"  school  of  fiction. 
Things  in  their  pages  go  with  the  giddy  speed  of 
the  quivering  kinetoscope. 

"  There  seems  every  reason,"  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "  why 
Barbara's  story  should  be  as  winning  as  Barbara  herself."  "  This 
story,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Standard- Union,  "is  bright  and 
fascinating."  The  Cleveland  Leader  thinks  that  "what  gives  in- 
terest to  the  book  is  the  fresh  way  in  which  old  material  is  hand- 
led, and  its  mingling  of  strength  and  piquancy."  Other  critics 
praise  it  even  more  warmly.  The  New  York  Globe  declares  :  "  If 
this  is  the  first  novel  of  Miss  Ellis  it  is  an  exceptionally  readable 
first  novel."  "  Well  told  and  exciting,"  comments  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  "  not  to  say  distinguished  by  a  pleasing  dash  and 
charm." 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Seven  old  friends  of  the  late  Frederick  Temple,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  have  collaborated  in  the  production  of  an  imposing 
two-volume  memorial  work  which  has  recently  been  imported  into 
this  country  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple  " 
(Macmillan,  $9  00).  It  is  practically  a  biography  in  which  the 
successive  stages  of  the  Archbishop's  career  are 
reviewed  by  those  most  competent  for  the  task. 
Necessarily  a  lack  of  unity  results  from  the  diver- 
sity of  viewpoint ;  and  the  work  is  unduly  extended 
in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  each  writer  to  leave 
nothing  unsaid  in  respect  to  the  period  assigned  to 
him.  But  in  spite  of  its  length,  ill-proportion,  and 
abundance  of  repetition,  the  book  is  quite  readable, 
and  is  to  be  commended  as  a  contribution  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  England  of  the  past  half-century.  The  wri- 
ters include  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the  Canons  of 
Canterbury,  Worcester,  and  Exeter,  the  Archdea- 
con of  Middlesex,  H.  J.  Roby,  LL.D.,  and  F.  E. 
Kitchener,  some  time  assistant  master  at  Rugby, 
where  Archbishop  Temple  spent  so  many  useful 
years. 


OWEN    WISTER. 


IN   THE   SOUTHERN    HAPPYLAND. 

Lady    Baltimore.     By   Owen    Wister.     Cloth,   406   pp.     Price,   $1.50.     The 
Macmillan  Co. 

"\  \  7  HEN  an  author,  neatly  niched  and  ticketed,  wanders  from 
V  V  his  safe  pedestal  and  thus  necessitates  a  new  classification 
and  appraisement,  a  critic  is  prone  to  resent  this  treason  to  the 
established  catalog  as  one  resents  the  non-appearance  of  the 
bridegroom  at  the  wedding  ceremony  or  the  failure  to  make  good 
J  of  some  dying  king  whose  successor  is  waiting  with  bowed  and 
bulging  head  for  the  delayed  crown.  And  now  comes  Owen 
Wister,  whom  we  had  approvingly  shelved  and  labeled  as  a  blithe 
chronicler  of  the  vociferous  and  vehement  West,  and  here  in 
"  Lady  Baltimore  "  he  needs  must  leave  his  jocund  field  of  the 
barbarian,  raw,  and  in  the  making,  and  walk  lingeringly  in  old 
grass-grown,  lavendered  streets  of  a  Southern  city  dim  with  long 
ago  and  tender  with  reminiscence. 

And  we  have  to  admit  that  the  disturbing  Mr.  Wister  brings  to 
this  new  environment  all  the  fine  play  and  parry  of  style,  all  the 
insight,  all  the  certainty  of  coloring,  that  carried  the  West  before 
his  compelling  pen.  We,  too,  find  "  King's  Port,"  margined  by 
rivers,  and  mossed  live-oaks,  a  most  lovely  and  appealing  town 
with  its  perspective  of  generations,  and  its  life  more  in  the  past 
than  in  the  present.  The  atmosphere  of  it  is  perfectly  calm,  late- 
afternoon  radiance,  the  leisure,  the  insistence  upon  the  graces  and 
amenities  of  existence. 

The  sanctities  and  virginities  of  the  old  town,  the  incrustations 
of  tradition  and  prejudice,  the  absolute  cruelties  of  the  ruthless 
judgments  of  these  innocent,  softly-smiling  old  ladies,  how  know- 


Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells,  the  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  World,  tells  in  "  Tuxedo  Avenue  to 
Water  Street"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $1.00)  the  story 
of  a  unique  experiment  in  religious  work — 
the  bodily  transplanting  of  a  church  from  a  fashionable  residential 
section  to  the  slums,  where,  under  seemingly  the  most  unfavorable 
auspices,  it  took  root,  grew,  and  flourished.  His  little  book  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  as  a  well-developed  piece  of  fiction, 
and  it  is  profoundly  significant  as  a  parable  and  an  indictment,  a 
parable  illustrating  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  church 
founded  by  Christ  and  an  indictment  against  the  spirit  and  meth- 
ods of  too  many  latter-day  churches  where  the  poor  are  anything 
but  welcome  and  there  is  no  place  for  the  meek  and  humble  of 
heart.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  to  inspire  church-members  to 
higher  and  nobler  viewpoints,  and  should  prove  a  potent  factor  in 
promoting  "revivals"  among  individuals  as  well  as  communities. 

The  story  of  American  exploration  has  been  told  and 
retold,  but  it  always  holds  a  fresh  interest  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  there  is  consequently  almost  certain  to  be  a  large  audi- 
ence for  Charles  Morris's  "The  Discoverers  and  Explorers  of 
America"  (Lippincott,  $1.25  net),  a  survey  extending  from  Colum- 
bus to  Peary,  and  including  almost  every  discoverer  and  explorer 
of  any  note.  Mr.  Morris  has  not  essayed  the  impossible  task  of 
recounting  in  detail,  in  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  the  career  and 
adventures  of  his  many  heroes ;  but  contents  himself  with  a  series 
of  readable,  if  somewhat  bald,  outline  sketches,  written  in  a  vein 
that  should  appeal  particularly  to  the  young.  In  the  main  his 
narratives  are  trustworthy,  but  there  are  some  striking  exceptions. 
Such  statements  as  "La  Salle  .  .  .  was  put  in  command  of  Fort 
Frontenac,at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  city  of  King- 
ston now  stands,"  are  perhaps  pardonable  slips,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  excuse  the  errors  found  in,  to  cite  a  single  instance,  the  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  by  Menendez. 

The  touch  of  an  UNACCUSTOMED  hand  is  plainly  in  evi- 
dence in  Robert  Haven  Schaufrler's  "Where  Speech  Ends" 
(Moffat,  Yard,  $1.50),  a  "musical"  novel  of  contemporary  .Amer- 
ica; but  it  has  qualities  which  must  recommend  it  to  the  most 
critical  of  fiction  readers.  It  lias  an  unhackneyed  theme — the  life 
of  the  members  of  an  orchestra — worked  out  in  a  convincing,  if 
unskilful,  way,  and  it  tells  an  exceedingly  pretty  love  story.  The 
marvel  is,  however,  that  Mr,  Schauffler,  with  his  obvious  sense  of 
the  artistic,  should  have  cumbered  the  development  of  his  ro- 
mance with  cheap  melodramatic  incidents,  which  cumulatively  jar 
the  reader's  sensibilities.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  contributes  a 
prelude  in  his  usual  happy  vein. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 

ioks: 

"Trois  •  !  B." — Theophile  Gautier.     Edited 

II     J.    Chaytor.      (Clarendon    Press,    Oxford,    2s. 
net.) 

"Notre-Dame  de  Paris." — Victor  Hugo.  Edited 
by  Leon  Delbos.  (American  Branch  of  Oxford 
University   Press,   $1.50  net.) 

"Trelawny's  Recollections  of  Shelley  and  Byron." 
— (Oxford   University  Press,   75  cents  net.) 

"The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson." — William 
Clark  Gordon.  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
$1.50.) 

"The  Little  Grammar." — William  Timothy  Call. 
(C.  M.  Potterdon,  Hawthorne,  N.  J.,  50  cents.) 

"Sabbath  Laws  in  the  United  States." — R.  C. 
Wylie,  D.D.  (National  Reform  Association,  Pitts- 
burg.) 

"Handbook  of  Corporation  Law." — Richard  Sel- 
den  Harvey.      (The  Bleyer  Law  Publishing  Co.) 

"Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor — Convict  Labor."  (Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington.) 

"From  Barbarism  to  Socialism." — Prof.  W.  C. 
Bowman.      (The  Caxton  Press,  Los  Angeles.) 

"Chronological  and  Alphabetical  Record  of  the 
Engagements  of  the  Great  Civil  War." — Charles  P. 
Cooper.      (The  Caxton  Press,  Milwaukee.) 

"Sundays  in  London." — Luther  Hess  Waring. 
(The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"The  Silver-Burdett  Readers"  in  five  books. 
By  Ella  M.  Powers  and  Thomas  M.  Balliet.  (Prices, 
25  to  ss  cents.) 


"The      Poisoners. 
by  the  Author.) 


-Edwin      Sauter.      (Published 


"Our  Flag  and  Our  Country." — John  M.  Leavitt. 
(Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.,  50  cents  net.) 

"The  Training  of  Boys'  Voices." — Claude  E. 
Johnson.  (Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  75 
cents.) 

"The  Mechanism  of  Speech." — Alexander  Graham 
Bell.      (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $1.00  net.) 

"A  Manual  of  Common  Butterflies  and  Moths," 
and  "A  Manual  of  Common  American  and  European 
Insects." — Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Wil- 
liam Beutenmuller.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  25 
cents  each.) 

"The  New  Science  Library."  (J.  A.  Hill  &  Com- 
pany.) 

"Messages  to  Workingmen." — Charles  Stelzle. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  50  cents  net.) 

"The  Mosaic  Law  in  Modern  Life." — Cleland 
Boyd  McAfee.     (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"The  Captive  City  of  God." — Richard  Heath. 
(Headley  Bros.,  London.) 

"Should  Christians  Make  Fortunes?" — J.  P. 
Gledstone.      (Headley  Bros.,  London.) 

"Under  the  Pines." — A.  H.  Rutledge. 

"Studies  in  Constitutional  History." — James  O. 
Pierce.     (The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  Minneapolis.) 

"Letters  to  Sunday-School  Teachers."— Henry 
Churchill  King.     (The  Pilgrim  Press,   $1.00  net.) 

"Official  Golf  Guide  ani  How  to  Play  Golf." — 
James  Braid.  (American  Sports  Publishing  Co., 
10  cents.) 


Ivory  Soap  is  the  purest  soap  there  is ; 
and  the  most  economical. 

Because  of  its  purity,  it  is  the  only  soap 
that  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  face  and  body.  For  the  selfsame 
reason,  it  is  the  only  soap  which  the  house- 
wife should  use  for  cleansing  table-linen, 
laces,  curtains,  colored  goods,  cut  glass,  and 
a  hundred  other  articles  for  which  ordinary 
soaps  are  unsafe  and  unsatisfactory. 

Tbere  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)   alkali  in  Ivory  S«ap.     That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945^oo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


That  Dainty  Mint  Covered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 
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At  All  the  rkttcrkmd  of  Stores 

5  cents  the  Ounce 
orin5«.,IO?.and  25*_Packers 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

If  your  neighboihood  siore  can't  supply  you  send  us  10c.  for  sample  packet. 
FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY.  INC.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Toronto,  Can. 
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That  the  structural 
strength  of  the 
Cadillac  is  much  greater 
than  ordinary  service 
requires  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  this  machine 
was  the  only  one  found 
to  stand  the  strain  of 
"Leaping  the  Gap,"  as 
pictured  above.  Either 
the  axles  or  frame  of  all 
other  machines  tried 
bent  under  the  heavy 
impact.  With 
the 


• 


l 


Runabout 
shown  (a  regular 
stock  car)  the  performer 
is  making  repeated  trips  without 
the  slightest  damage  to  his 
machine. 

While  this  proves  nothing  to 
the  person  who  wants  an  auto- 
mobile to  meet  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  road  travel,  it  does  show 
that  the  strength  of  the  Cadillac 
is  never  found  wanting,  no 
matter  what  the  test. 

This  and  the  many  other  sterling 
qualities  of  the  Cadillac  win  be  cheer- 
fully demonstrated  by  your  nearest 
dealer,  whose  address  we  will  send 
upon  request.  Let  us  also  aend  our 
Illustrated  Booklet  A  D. 
Model  R,  10  b.  p.  Runahont  (inoira  above),  $7110. 

Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car    $050. 

Model  H,  80  h.  p.  Touring  Car    $2,M>0. 

All  prleei  f.  o.  I).  Detroit.       Lampi  not  included. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  ft. 


North  Dakota 


In  ves  intents 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Large  Or  small  amounts.  Send  for  descriptive  list 
nf  nn-hand  loans,  ne  also  our  Investment  Booklet, 
entitled 

" We're  Right  On  the  Ground" 

with  full  particulars  relative  to  oar  bnaineie  methods, 
etc.     We   have  hern  selling  these  Mortgages  for  23 

years  and  have  never  lost  a  dollar  for  a  customer  or 

ourselves.    We  will  be  pleased  to  put  you  in  the  way 

"f  finding  out  all   aboul    (is    and    nal    securities.      We 
handle    only    High    (irade    Investments.       Write    for 

further  and  full  Information 


E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 


Box  8 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Thrush. 

By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley. 

Spirit  of  summer  silence  and  the  sweet 
Still  silver  voice  of  sylvan  solitudes, 
Who  singst  so  well  the  wistful  woodland  moods 
Of  forest  glades  where  sun  and  shadow  meet 
And  dance  and  waver,  mingle  and  retreat, 
The  sound  of  sun-plashed  waters  at  the  rim 
Of  dripping  fountains,  and  the  half-heard  hymn 
Of  earth  at  evening  after  noontide  heat; 
Sweet  seeker  of  the  secret  heart  of  things, 
Perplexed  and  pensive,  poignant  unto  tears, 
Poet  whose  passions,  tuned  to  the  flute, 
Are  turned  to  sighing  with  the  passing  years, 
Maker  of  music  on  life's  subtlest  strings — 
Without  thy  song  man's  heart  must  still  be  mute! 
— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (June). 


Midsummer. 

By  L.  M.  Montgomery. 

The  world  is  in  its  splendor  of  a  lavish,  fair  outflower- 
ing, 
And  in  the  idle  valleys  the  dreams  are  thick  and 
sweet, 
While  every  wind  from  golden  west  and  purple  south 
is  showering 
The  petals  of  the  roses  all  about  our  gypsy  feet. 

In  every  glen  and  dingle,  in  every  poppied  meadow, 
Is  upgathered  all  the  ripeness  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  year; 
All  the  hills  are  drunk  with  sunshine,  all  the  wood- 
ways  pranked  with  shadow. 
Oh,  the  best  that  ever  artist  limned  or  poet  sung 
is  here! 

— From  The  Outing  Magazine  (July). 


The  Nereid. 

By  Madison  Cawein. 

I  saw  one  night  a  Nereid  white 

Arise  from  her  coral  caves. 

Her  sea-green  curls  were  pale  with  pearls, 

And  her  limbs  were  veiled  with  the  waves. 
Through  the  moonlit  foam  I  saw  her  come 

Up  the  billow-haunted  shore, 
And  faint  and  sweet  I  heard  her  feet, 

Foam-like,  through  the  surf's  long  roar; 
While  ever  the  wind  and  the  rolling  waves 
Kept  time  to  her  song  of  ocean  caves, 
That  she  sang  to  her  harp  of  mist  and  moon, 
Of  moonbeam  shell,  this  ocean  tune: — 

II 
"Come  follow,  come  follow,  to  caverns  hollow, 

That  sound  with  the  sighing  sea! 
Come  follow  me  o'er  the  waters  hoar! — 

Come  away,  come  away  with  me! 
Come  follow,  oh,  follow,  to  grottoes  hollow, 

And  caves  that  are  ocean-whist, 
Where  the  sea-weeds  twine  and  the  star-fish  shine, 

And  the  rosy  corals  twist. 

Ill 
"Come  follow  me  home  on  the  wandering  foam, 

That  rolls  my  world  above! 
My  bosom  shall  bear  thee  safely  where 
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Add  I;.;  to  the  Dividend 
0  Add  Ihfc  to  the  Income  %J~/0 

IP  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and 
we  pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your 
income  25  per  cent.     Before  you  deal  with  us 
we  shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unques- 
reliability.     Let  us  place  the  matter 
you  properly   by  correspondence. 
Assets.  SI, 750,000. 

Eatebllihad  IS  jfam. 
Hanking  Dapt*  Supervision.  * 

Earnings  paid   from    day  re- 
ceived to  clay  withdrawn 
Letters  of   lnqulrj    solicited 

and  promptly  answered. 
Indtutrlal  Bavins*,  nml  I.onn  Co. 
I  -  llldfr.,  1Sh.ii.Ikii,  .    \rn  York 


We  are  in  the  Market 
for  Young  Men 

IT  doesn't  particularly  matter  to  us  whether  yon 
are  twenty-one  years  old  or  sixty  years  younjf 
—the  vital  thing  is  that  you're  thoroughly  alive. 
You  must   be  alive  to   a  real   opportunity    for 
making  good  money. 

We've  got  a  business  that's  growing  so  fast  it 
keeps  us  busy  turning  out  the  goods— Oliver  Type- 
writers. 

In  order  to  handle 
this  great  and  rapidly 
growing  business  to 
the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, we  are  build- 
ing up  a  sales  organ  i  na- 
tion covering  every 
section  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  here's  our  of- 
fer to  you: 

If  you  are  properly  qualified  for  this  work,  we 
will  just  draw  a  line  around  your  territory,  and 
make  you  the  exclusive  representative  of  the 
Oliver  Typewriter  in  that  field. 

If  you  are  already  employed  we  will  permit  you 
to  handle  our  business  "on  the  side,"  in  which 
case  you  ought  to  add  at  least  $300  a  year  to  your 
present  salary,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a 
free  course  in  the  Oliver  School  of  Practical  Sales- 
manship. 

—Or,  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  give  us  your 
whole  time,  you  can,  if  you  will,  make  $300  a 
month  or  more— $3600  a  year  or  better. 
That  sounds  good,  doesn't  it? 
The  proof  that  these  figures  are  conservative  Is 
furnished  by  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  those 
who  are  now  selling  Oliver  Typewriters  in  exclu- 
sive territory. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Is  compact,  swift,  durable,  versatile.  It  is  a 
visible  writer.  Its  alignment  is  perfect.  Its  mani- 
folding power  Is  enormous. 

It's  the  machine  for  speed,  for  accuracy,  for 
beautiful,  perfect  work.  It's  a  masterpiece  of 
mechanical  construction. 

Applications  for  territory  are  pouring  into  our 
office  rapidly  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  you  wish  to  become  a  local  agent 
for  the  Oliver  It  is  imperative  that  you  write  at 
once. 

Decide  quickly  and  get  your  application  in  by 
the  first  mail. 

Every  tick  of  the  clock  lessens  your  chances. 

Address 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

130  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


INCOME  OF 


PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  fjOO 
,  OX  more".  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.  / 


CC p| I Den  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUfiLU  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 
This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


'Established  1**8> 

38  Park  Row  New  York  Cltv 


A  chnr  HOW/  >»'nK  and  helpful  book  for 
girlsby  ■  I*~'  »  '  Khances  K.  Will* hp.  "II 
breatlies^the    best  TA  thought"   and    the 

'noblest  emotions  of  *  ^  its  trilled  author." 
(Handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  U/l  \J  Price,  $1 

ciimu   J.  u/AhNAI  I  c  rn     PUPW    ~*    11  ^    YORK 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  NEW 
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The  sea-nymphs  flrcam  of  love. 
They  will  lie  at  thy  Ceet  and  thy  heart  shall  beat 

To  the  music  of  their  sighs; 
They  will  lean  to  thy  face  and,  like  stars,  thou  shalt 
trace 

Their  radiant,  love  lit  eyes. 

IV 

"Come  away,  come  away!   where,  under  the  spray, 

The  haliotis  glows. 
The  nautilus  gleams  and  the  sponge-grove  dreams, 
And  the  crimson  dulse  like  sunset  streams, 

And  the  coral -forest  urows. 
■Come  away  to  my  caves,  my  emerald  caves, 

Prom  the  moon  and  the  sun  deep  hid! 
Forget  the  world,  down  under  the  waves — 
The  world  of  the  man  that  sighs  and  slaves — 
Forget  the  world,  there  under  the  waves, 

In  the  arms  of  a  Nereid!" 

— From  The  Smart  Set  (August). 


Wanderlied. 

By  Marjorie  L.  C.   Pickthall. 

O  west  of  all  the  westward  roads  that  woo  ye  to  their 
winding, 
O  south  of  all  the  southward  ways  that  call  ye  to 
the  sea, 
There's  a  little  lonely  garden  that  would  pay  ye  for 
the  finding 
With  a  fairy-ring  within  it  and  an  old  thorn  tree. 

O  there  upon  the  brink  of  morn  the  thrushes  would 
be  calling, 
And  the  little  lilting  linnets,  sure  they'd  wake  me 
from  the  dead 
With  the  lime-trees  all  in  blossom  and  the  soft  leaf- 
shadows  falling 
O  there  I'd  have  a  place  at  last  to  lay  my  head. 

O  would  I  had  a  swallow's  wings,  for  then  I'd  fly  and 
find  it, 
O  would  I  had  a  swallow's  heart,  for  then  I'd  love 
to  roam. 
With  an  orchard  on  the  hillside  and  an  old,  old  man 
to  mind  it, 
It's  there  I'd  lift  my  lodge  at  last,  and  make  my 
home. 

O  there  I'd  see  the  tide  come  in  along  the  whisper- 
ing reaches, 
O  there  I'd  lie  and  watch  the  sails    go   shining  to 
the  west, 
And  where  the  firwood  follows  on  the  wide  unswerv- 
ing beaches; 
O  there  I'd  lay  me  down  at  last  and  take  my  rest. 
— From  The  American  Magazine  (August). 


PERSONAL. 

A  Wife  for  a  Prince  of  Siam. — When  it  is  a 
matter  of  uxorial  dignity,  Leslie's  Weekly  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  American  girl,  even  to  secure  a 
titled  foreigner  for  a  husband,  will  unhesitatingly 
decline  to  become  "one  of  many."  For  that  reason 
it  offers  no  encouragement  to  Prince  Low  Get  Sing, 
of  Siam,  who,  it  reports,  is  in  this  country  on  the 
hunt  for  a  sixty-fourth  wife.     Says  Leslie's  Wetkly: 

Titled  foreigners  who  have  come  to  this  country 
to  secure  American  wives — and  to  replenish  their 
purses — have  usually  been  anxious  to  have  them- 
selves regarded  as,  at  least  legally,  single  men.  These 
fortune-seekers  of  high  rank  have  heretofore  hailed 
from  the  Occident,  where  the  social  ideas  of  modern 
civilization  prevail.  But  now  magnates  of  the  Orient, 
where  they  have  different  notions  from  ours,  also 
show  a  disposition  to  enter  this  fascinating  field  of 
«ndeavor.  The  only  royal  personage  this  country 
is  likely  to  have  within  its  borders  this  year  has 
arrived  in  California  from  the  Far  East  on  matri- 
monial enterprise  bent.  He  is  Prince  Low  Get  Sing, 
of  Siam,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  has  been  creating 
a  furor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  his  search  for  an 
American  young  lady  who  will  be  willing  to  become 
his  sixty-fourth  wife.  The  Prince  appears  to  be  an 
intelligent  man,  and  he  condescends  to  wear  Western 
attire,  but  he  has  not  as  yet  adopted  Western  views 
on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  on  his  quest  solely  for  the  purpose  of 


Send  This  w- 
Coupon  To-Day 


OSTl  RMOOR  S  (  OMPANY  Tear  i .11 

119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  N  ork  this  Coupon 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  your 
144-page  illustrated  book,  "The  Test  of  Time,     so 

tli.it   I    may   learn   by   word  Bad  picture  the  wonderful 
MattreM  •hipped  by      sleep-inducing   properties    of    the    '  >stermoor  Mai" 
expren,   prepaid,   ■  Also  please  bend  me  name  of  the  Ostermoor  dealer  here. 


Where  we  hive  no 
dealer  we  aell  by  mail 


same  day  check  It  ■ 

received.      Beware  - 

of  lmltationi;  look  - 

for   the    name   of  • 

Ostermoor  and  ■ 

our  trade    mark  * 

label    sewn    on  • 

the  end.  • 


Name . 


Address. 


STERMOOR 


It  wouldn't  be  fair  tothe  Ostermoor 
or  to  you  to  attempt  to  describe  it 
in  this  small  space,  or  tell  how  it  is 
built  of  soft,  springy, uniform  Oster- 
moor sheets  which   can   never  lose 
their  shape  or  get  lumpy.     Therefore 
we  want  to  send  the   book   and  tell 
you  of  thirty  nights'  free  trial  and  the 
exclusive  Ostermoor  features.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  and  the  book  will  be  sent  by 
return  mail.    It  will  be  worth  your  while. 


Sizes  and  Prices 

2  feet  6  In.  wide,   SB   3C 

SB  lbs 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbi 

3  feet  S  In.  wide, 

35  lbi. 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs. 

4  feet  6  In    wide, 
4o  lbi 

All  6  feet  3  inches  long. 
Express  I hartes  Prepaid 
In  two  part*;,  eo  cents  extra 


10.00 
11.70 
13.35 
15.00 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,    119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 


Canadian  Aeencyt  I' 


I-H..  Mi 


&SO  ROOM 


BATH 
K.OOM 


DlNiHG 

ftOOM 


BED 


POP.Cn 


The  Plan  of  Your  New  Home 

may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  your  architect,  but  your 
own  taste  should  be  reflected  in  matters  of  important  decorative 
detail.     One  of  these  is  the  selection  of  Hardware  Trimmings.     Be- 
cause they  are  permanent  and  prominent  they  are  hardly  less  important 
than  pictures  and  tapestries. 

SARGENT  S   Hardware 

offers  a  wide  range  of  decorative  possibility,  and  the  real  economy  of 
life  long  wear. 

Sargent's  Easy  Spring  Locks  are  most  positive  in  action;  most 
permanent  in  service. 

"Sargent's  Book  of  Designs"  enables  you  to  select  with  surety  and 
satisfaction  hardware  trimmings  in  keeping  with  any  style  of  architect- 
ure or  any  character  of  interior  finish.     It  is  sent  complimentary. 

SARGENT  A  CO.,  160  Leonard  Street,  Sew  York. 


"He  h&d  smaJI  skill  o*  horse  flesh 
who  bought- a.  goose  ho  ride  onVBonTbdake 
»J^lta      ordinary  so&ps   , 


Tfte 


SBSU  •    CO  R-»    M        ?  -  -    ■». 

is  SAPO  LJ  0#- 

=Try  c\cs.Ke  ofiKa.nd  be  convinced.1 
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FURNACE 


TN  the  good  old  summer  time  thoughts  of 
saving  money  on  winter  coal  bills  ought 
to  he  as  refreshing  as  zephyrs  from  pine 
woods.  The  Underfeed  way  is  not  only  the 
rational  way  of  burning  coal,  and  this 
modern  Peck-Williamson  Furnace  not  only 
consumes  smoke  and  gases,  but  it  gets  as 
much  heat  out  of  the  cheapest  coal  as  the 
same  amount  of  highest  grade  anthracite 
will  yield.  Can  you  figure  that  out  in 
dollars?  The  difference  in  cost  is  yours.  The 

PECK-WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED  FURNACE 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

With  the  old-fashioned  Over-feeds,  much 
money  is  burned  up,  as  considerable  heat 
goes  to  waste  up  the  chimney.  The  U  nderf  eed 
plan  saves  at  the  coal  bin.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  voluntary  testimonials,  eloquent 
proofs  of  that  furnace  truth.  Here's  a  late 
one— Dr.  F.  M.  Garrett,  of  Liberty  Center, 
Ind.,  writes: 

"Your  furnace  Is  all  right,  a  great  fuel  saver,  and 
the  one  you  placed  In  our  residence  last  year  gave 
us  the  very  best  of  satisfaction.  IF  WE  COULD  NOT 
GET  ANOTHER  ONE  I  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  THIS 
ONE  REMOVED  FOR  A   THOUSAND    DOLLARS." 

In  time  of  warmth  prepare  for  cold.  Our 
heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineer- 
ing Department  are  yours— FREE. 

Sendforthe  Underfeed  booklet,  which  gives 
full  description  of  this  wonderful  furnace,  and 
Is  tilled  with  fac-simlle  testimonials  from  those 
whofcnoii'itsworth.  Writetc  day.givingnarne 
of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO. 

304  W.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mr.  Dealer,  let  us  send  you  our  dividend  making  offer. 


SIGNATURE 
ON  ANY  PACKAGE  IS  A 
GUARANTEE  AS  TO  PURITY. 
QUALITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


THERE  ARE  MANY  COCOAS  &  CHOCOLATES. 
BUT  'dt^Arif 

COCOA  and  CHOCOLATES 

ARE  ACKNOWLEDGED  EVERYWHERE  AS 
BEING  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS  - 

MADE  IN  THE  SAME  CAREFUL  MANNER 
AND    AS 

FRESH  -  PURE  -  DELICIOUS 

AS 
«^.//ry  WORLD  FAMED  CANDIES. 
QUALITY*  PRICE  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL 

YOUR  GROCER  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU. 

INSIST  OfJ  GETTING  17. 


improving  his  financial  condition,  but  he  has  nc  as 
yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  new  consort  on  American 
soil,  and  is  not  likely  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  he  returns  to  his  own  land  he  will  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  American  ideas. 


Henry  Clayton  Huff,  Skipper. — "Glorious  old 
'Hank'  Haff,"  in  the  words  of  the  Brooklyn  Stand- 
ard Union,  "has  made  hjs  last  voyage."  To  lovers 
of  yachting  he  was  well  known  as  one  of  America's 
foremost  skippers.  His  fame  in  this  calling  began 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  was  later  greatly  enhanced 
by  his  successful  defense  of  the  America's  cup,  of 
which  the  New  York  Sun  writes: 

Captain  Haff's  first  experience  in  defending  the 
America' s  cup  was  obtained  when  he  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Mischief  in  her  easy  victories  over  the 
Canadian  sloop  Atalanta,  but  it  was  that  master  hand 
at  cup-holding,  Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine,  who  brought 
him  into  prominence  in  1887  as  sailing  master  of  the 
Volunteer.   .   .   .   He  was  a  popular  idol  of  the  day. 

His  victories  with  the  Defender  over  the  Valkyrie 
III.  deepened  the  popular  conviction  that  he  was 
the  greatest  of  all  racing  skippers.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  in  the  contest  between  the  Vigilant  and 
the  Valkyrie  I.  he  had  been  put  aside  by  reason  of 
his  commanding  the  Colonia,  which  was  defeated  in 
the  trial  races. 

Finally  came  the  battles  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
Reliance  with  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  admired  collection 
of  Shamrocks,  and  it  was  found  that  the  old  man 
had  been  forced  to  give  way  to  a  younger  rival,  Barr. 
Then  arose  the  Volatile  Thomas  W.  Lawson  with  his 
rejected  Independence,  and  he  made  Haff  skipper. 
The  old  man's  nerve  and  judgment  were  still  good, 
as  those  who  saw  his  handling  of  his  vessel  off  New- 
port in  a  trial  race  when  she  lost  her  topmast  can 
testify;  but  his  day  had  passed,  and  with  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Independence  he  became  a  mere  onlooker, 
and  an  "expert"  whose  opinions  helped  to  enliven 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 


A  Veteran  of  the  Revolution.— In  the  course 
of  its  comments  on  the  celebration  of  Bunker  Hill 
Day  in  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  Transcript  recalls 
an  interesting  story  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  He  lived  to  hear  of  the  earlier 
battles  of  the  Civil  War,  we  are  told,  being  at  his 
death  a  centenarian  of  six  years  standing.  The 
Transcript  says: 

His  name  was  Ralph  Farnham,  and  he  was 
born  in  York  County,  Me.,  in  1756,  making  him  just 
nineteen  years  old  on  Bunker  Hill  Day.  In  i860 
he  was  invited  to  this  city,  where,  at  the  age  of 
104  years,  a  testimonial  concert  was  given  in  his 
behalf  in  Tremont  Temple.  Among  the  experi- 
ences of  his  last  days  was  his  presentation  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  tour  through  this  country. 
The  present  king  of  England  has  thus  seen  a  soldier 
who  fought  in  the  first  great  battle  in  the  war  which 
resulted  in  the  severance  from  the  British  crown 
of  a  Colonial  possession  under  whose  free  flag  to-day 
live  a  majority  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  who 
speak  the  English  language.  To  the  present  genera- 
tion this  severance  seems  in  the  remote  past,  and 
yet  in  the  lives  of  this  old  man  and  the  present 
king  the  period  is  bridged  across. 


A  Home-Staying  War  He  10. — Kenosha,  Wis  , 
according  to  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  boasts  of 
a  man  who,  tho  willing  to  enlist  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  served  his  country  just  as  consci- 
entiously while  remaining  at  home.  When  the 
first  call  came  in  1861  he  was  but  thirty-two  years 
old,  and  doing  well  in  material  ways.  Upon  trying 
to  enlist,  however,  he  was  declared  by  the  surgeons 
not  strong  enough  to  be  a  soldier.  The  Inter  < 
continues: 

Denied  the  opportunity  to  offer  his  life  on  the 
battle-field  to  keep  all  the  stars  in  Old  Glory's  azure 
field,  he  determined  to  do  what  he  could.  Week 
by  week,  and  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year, 


The  Wonder  Is 

THAT  so  many  women  will  continue 
to  waste  their  energies  using  the  old 
fashioned  corn  broom,  when  a  Bissell 
sweeper  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  and 
which  makes  sweeping  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  positive  drudgery. 

We  cannot  tell  in  a  small  advertise- 
ment all  the  comforts  a 

BISSELL 

will  bring  you,  but  briefly,  it  will  do  your 
sweeping    in    one-quarter  of    the    ime    the 
corn  broom  requires,  and  with  95  per  cent, 
less  effort.     Confines  all  the  dust,  bright- 
ens and  preserves  your  carpets  and  rugs, 
and  will  las  longer  than  fifty  corn  brooms. 
Makes  no  noise,  can  be  used  in  the  sick 
room,  cleans  deeply  and  thoroughly. 

The  name  B  I  S  S  E  L  L  marks  the 
genuine.  Price  $2.50  to  $5.00.  Sold 
by  all  first-class  dealers. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.      Dept.  38A. 
(Largest    Sweeper  Makers  in  the 
World.) 


Buy  a  Bissell 
now,   send 
us  the  pur- 
chase  slip 
and  receive 
a    neat , 
useful 
gift 
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2nd — "  The  school  be"  with  his  shining 
morning  face.'" 

Is  a  complete  pure  food,  which  builds  up 
the  brain,  bones  and  muscles,  and  promotes 
healthy  gTowth  of  the  entire  system.  All 
of  Nature's  mineral  phosphates  are  re- 
tained. Helpful  in  meeting  the  strains 
put  upon  the  growing'  child  of  school  age. 
Also  as  a  table  drink,  far  superior  to  tea, 
coffee  and  cocoa,  for  the  whole  family. 

Pure  milk  and  the  extracts  of  selected 
malted  grains.  A  delicious  food-drink  is 
ready  in  a  moment  by  simply  stirring  the 
powder  in  water.  In  Lunch  Tablet  form 
also,  a  healthy  confection  for  children, 
recommended  by  physicians.  Excellent 
as  a  lunch  at  recess. 

A  sample,  vest  pocket  lunch  case,  also  book- 
let, giving  valuable  recipes,  sent  if 
requested.    At  all  druggists. 

ASK  FOR    HORLICK'S> 

others  are   imitations. 

Horlicks's  Malted  Milk  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  U,  S.  A. 

London,  Montreal, 

England.  Canada. 


oi«l  Hooks  ii ml   N«r«lll*l   HoiiRlit  mill  ><>l <l 
Axbucah  Mao  turn   Bxchahok,  .-     Louu,  Mo. 
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he  set  aside  a  portion  of  his  income  for  the  nation, 
giving  it  not  as  a  tax  exacted  by  law,  but  volun- 
tarily. He  was  active  in  caring  for  the  families  oi 
men  in  the  field  and  for  the  men  themselves  when 
they  came  home  sick  or  wounded.    .   .   . 

And  apparently  the  more  he  gave  the  more  he 
had  to  give.  The  more  he  spent  for  his  country  and 
its  defenders  the  more  he  prospered.  He  was 
able  to  be  a  large  contributor  to  the  monument 
which  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  erected  to 
Dr.  Stephenson,  its  founder.  He  was  able  to 
$12,000  on  medals  for  soldiers,  and  $25,000  on  a 
memorial  to  the  soldiers  of  his  own  county,  in  addi 
tion  to  countless  personal  benefactions  whose  total 
is  unknown  but  certainly  runs  into  scores  of  thou- 
sands. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  he  began  to  entertain 
on  some  summer  day  all  the  old  soldiers  who  would 
come.  At  first  the  invitations  were  confined  to 
Kenosha.  Later  they  were  extended  to  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  finally  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  as 
well.  For  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the 
guests  ample  provision  is  made. 

The  last  of  these  "birthday  celebrations,"  as  Mr. 
Simmons  calls  them,  was  held  on  June  16.  Cor- 
poral Tanner,  now  head  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  Bishop  Fallows  were  the  principal 
speakers,  and  the  guests  and  spectators  numbered 
several  thousands." 


The  Kansas  Senatorial  "Hoodoo." — M.  A.  P. 

in  America  recalls  that  the  recently  appointed 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Judge  A.  W.  Benson,  ar- 
rived in  Washington  on  the  13th  of  June.  This 
date,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  superstitious, 
thinks  the  M.  A.  P.,  was  very  ill-chosen,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  ill-fated  "succession"  which 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  Senatorial  chair  which  he 
will  fill.  Some  of  the  history  of  the  office  is  given 
in  M.  A.  P.: 

The  seat  to  which  Senator  Benson  succeeded  is 
known  as  the  "Lane  succession."  That  every  man 
who  has  occupied  the  seat  from  the  election  of 
"Jim"  Lane  in  1861,  and  who  shot  himself  through 
the  head  on  the  streets  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to 
the  present  time,  has  met  with  disaster,  ruin,  or 
calamity,  is  a  matter  of  history-  Previous  to  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Benson,  ten  men  had 
represented  Kansas  in  the  "Lane  succession,"  and 
without  a  single  exception  not  one  of  them  had  been 
able  to  escape  the  "hoodoo."  F.  D.  Coburn,  to 
whom  Governor  Hoch  tendered  the  Senatorship 
directly  following  the  resignation  of  Senator  Burton, 
refused  the  appointment.  He  is  a  very'  superstitious 
man.  There  is  hardly  a  nook  or  corner  in  his  office 
at  Topeka  that  is  not  adorned  with  horseshoes. 
Mr.  Coburn  would  cross  the  street  through  slush  or 
mud  at  any  time  to  acquire  an  old  rusty  piece  of 
metal  that  had  adorned  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

"And  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  superstition," 
said  Secretary  Coburn,  when  questioned.  "For 
ages  horseshoes  have  been  a  symbol  of  good  luck, 
and  why  should  I  try  to  discredit  the  belief?  Isn't 
my  office  full  of  horseshoes,  and  haven't  I  just  been 
offered  the  most  exalted  office  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  one  that  every  politician  in  the 
State  is  anxious  to  fill?  Still,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  me  to  accept.  Do  not  try  to  con- 
vince me,  however,  that  horseshoes  are  not  lucky." 


MINIATURE    GRAND,  PRICC    »/50 


VCRTCGRANO,  PRICE    «SOO 


Differing    Ways   of    Reaching    Fame. — The 

Saturday  Evening  Post  has  found  in  the  lives  of  two 
men  who  have  recently  been  prominently  before 
the  public,  a  chance  to  philosophize  upon  the 
futility  of  judging  of  a  man's  future  record  from 
the  record  he  makes  at  college.  These  two  men 
whom  it  takes  for  a  text  were  members  of  the  same 
college  fraternity  in  the  chapter  at  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity in  Indiana.  Contrasting  their  careers, 
both  in  and  after  college,  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  continues: 

One  man,  who  was  a  part  of  this  high-thinking 
group  of  students  in  the  later  seventies,  was  known 
to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  organ- 
ization.    He  was  recognized  by  the  others  as  a  sweet 


Steinway 
Reputation 

is  created  and  sustained  by  the  Steinway  tradition. 
Behind  that  reputation  are  (our  generations  of 
Steinways  who  have  wrought  their  piano-ideals 
into  material  form. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  descendants 
of  the  original  founder  in  active  charge  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  house  of  Steinway — all 
pledged  to  maintain  that  reputation  as  a  precious 
heritage. 

Therefore,  the  most  inexperienced  may  safely 
purchase  a  Steinway  Piano  upon  reputation,  con- 
fident that  its  merits  and  character  will  surpass 
even  its  wonderful  fame. 

The  two  latest  Steinway  models,  the  Vertegrand 
at  $500,  and  the  Miniature  Grand  at  $7i>0,  now 
enable  thousands  to  own  a  Steinway  Piano  who 
were  formerly  deterred  by  the  question  of  price. 
The  Vertegrand,  with  its  infinite  variety  and 
beauty  of  tonal  effects,  is  the  best  investment  ever 
offered  in  a  moderate-priced  piano.  The  Minia- 
ture Grand,  which  actually  reproduces  the  remark- 
able attributes  of  our  larger  Grand  Pianos,  is 
unapproached  in  beauty  and  power — the  stand- 
ard for  all  small  grands. 

These  pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized  Stein- 
way dealer,  with  cost  of  freight  and  handling  added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  booklets  sent  upon  request. 
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STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


I  put  Macbeth  on  my  lamp- 
chimneys  as  I  am  satisfied  to 
be  known  as  the  maker  of  the 
only  good  lamp-chimney. 

There  are  other  lamp- 
chimneys,  but  their  makers 
fail  to  own  them.  It's  no 
wonder. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  everyone  who  owns 
a  lamp,  an<*  it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
Xlilf**  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
All/everywhere  trees  are  g;  own.  Free 
Vr  Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark  Iro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SMOKE  CIGARS  THAT  CAN 
NOT  INJURE  YOUR  HEALTr 

At  last,  after  years  of  costly  experiments,  a 
genuine  cigar  that  looks,  (see  cut*  tastes,  and  has 
the  fine  aroma  of  any  other,  yet  contains  none 
of  the  poisonous  nicotine  or  injurious  qualities 
found  in  ordinary  cigars. 

Science  has  proven  that  tobacco  is  the  most 
powerful  healing  herb  when  the  nicotine  is 
eliminated. 

By  our  special  process  of  re-sweating  and 
thermo-electric  treatment  we  have  a  cigar  that 
has  the  nicotine  and  all  injurious  properties 
removed  and  is  absolutely  healthful.  En- 
dorsed by  leading  physicians  and  sanitariums 
everywhere. 

Write  us  for  booklet "  HOW  TO  SMOKE." 

Try  them  at  our  expense.  We  will  send 
you  a  box  of  25,  all  charges  prepaid  for  $1.85, 
or  a  box  of  50  for  S3. 50.  Smoke  three  or  four 
and,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  the  rest  back 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 

BATTLE    CREEK    HEALTH    CIGAR   CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICH. 


SONG 


POEMS  WANTED,  also 
Musical  Compositions.  We  pay 
Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th St,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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President  Hadley 

of  Yale  University 

Recently  Said : 

"  If  a  man's  purposes  and 
ideals  are  such  that  he  is 
seeking  to  attain  them  for 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his 


fellow 
ideals 


men, 

*    * 


they 

* 


are  pagan 


"  If  his  ideals  are  such  that 
each  step  toward  their  real- 
ization means  the  advance- 
ment of  those  about  him,  his 
purposes  are  Christian." 

The  protection  of  the  home  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  toward  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  life. 


And  Life  Insurance  provides 
such  protection  better  than  any- 
thing that  human  ability  and 
foresight  have  ever  yet  devised. 


PRUDENTllL" 

,Mhas-the  '">  , 
2  STRENGTH  OF  1 

^Gibraltar  i-lta 


Write  your  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  of  this  advertise- 
ment and  send  for  a  plan  of  home 
protection  and  saving  that  will 
interest  you. 

Write  NOW  while  you  think  of  it 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated   as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  P.  DRYDEN  HOME  OFFICE 

President  Dept.  R       Newark,  N.  J. 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 


can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  (fee 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion* 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

ire  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

For    10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.DHman,  41  A  it  tor  House,  M.  Y. 


soul;  but  he  dreamed  too  much  like  a  poet  and  had  | 
too  nearly  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  exquisite. 
Frequently  the  others  labored  with  him  in  brotherly 
spirit  and  in  an  effort  to  boost  his  standing  in  Greek 
and  mathematics,  for  his  marks  were  seldom  up 
to  the  high  standard  maintained  by  this  fraternity 
chapter.  There  was  a  constant  slight  sense  of  dis- 
appointment in  him,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
settle  down  as  city  attorney  at  Marion,  or  in  some 
such  rut  far  below  the  ambitious  stratum  of  success 
in  which  all  the  others  were  expected  to  live  in  after- 
life. 

This  man  from  whom  least  was  expected  has  made 
a  greater  success  than  any  of  the  other  seventeen 
students  who  used  to  worry  about  his  future.  He 
is  Willis  Vandevanter,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of 
Wyoming,  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  admired  by  the  President,  once 
picked  to  fill  a  contemplated  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet 
which  did  not  occur,  and  now  on  the  bench  of  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
District,  only  a  short  step  from  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Chronologically  just  ahead  of  Vandevanter  in 
this  same  chapter  of  ambitious  youth  was  another 
man  about  whom  there  was  not  the  least  fear  by 
his  fellows.  A  brilliant  future  was  marked  out  for 
him  with  much  confidence.  He  did  become  a 
United  States  Senator.  His  name  was  Joseph 
Ralph  Burton;  he  went  to  Kansas;  and  lately 
Willis  Vandevanter  pronounced  the  sentence  that 
he  should  be  confined  for  a  term  of  years  in  jail. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

An  Unfair  Way. — John  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  has  been  talking  about 
the  various  methods  in  use  at  the  mines  for  weighing 
coal.     Of  one  method,  a  method  of  the  past,  he  said: 

"This  method  was  long  ago  abandoned  on  account 
of  its  unfairness.  It  was  most  unfair.  The  fist  and 
pound  method,  in  fact,  was  scarcely  worse. 

"The  fist  and  pound  method  originated,  they 
say,  in  Scranton.  A  simple-minded  old  lady  ran 
a  grocery  store  there.  A  man  came  in  one  day  and 
asked  for  a  pound  of  bacon.  The  old  lady  cut  off 
a  generous  chunk  of  bacon,  and  then,  going  to 
weigh  it,  found  that  she  had  mislaid  her  pound 
weight. 

"  'Dear  me,'  she  said,  'I  can't  find  my  pound 
weight  anywhere.' 

"The  man,  seeing  that  there  was  about  two 
pounds  in  the  chunk  cut  off,  said  hastily: 

"  'Never  mind.     My  fist  weighs  a  pound.' 

"And  he  put  the  bacon  on  one  side  of  the  scales 
and  his  fist  on  the  other.  The  two,  of  course,  just 
balanced. 

"  'It  looks  kind  o'  large  for  a  pound,  don't  it?' 
asked  the  old  lady,  as  she  wrapped  the  bacon  up. 

'  'It  does  look  large,'  said  the  man,  as  he  tucked 
the  meat  under  his  arm.      'Still ' 

"But  just  then  the  old  lady  found  her  pound 
weight. 

'  'Ah,'  she  said  in  a  relieved  voice,  'now  we  can 
prove  this  business.     Put  it  on  here  again.' 

"But  the  man  wisely  refrained  from  putting  the 
bacon  on  the  scales  to  be  tested.  He  put  on  his 
fist  again  instead.  And  his  fist,  you  may  be  sure, 
just  balanced  the  pound  weight. 

"The  old  lady  was  much  pleased. 

"  'Well  done,'  she  said,  'and  here's  a  couple  o' 
red  herrin'  for  yer  skill  and  honesty.'  " — New  York 
Sun. 


The  Lazy  Paleface. — According  to  a  well- 
known  railroad  man,  interested  in  construction  in 
the  West,  the  Indian,  tho  himself  not  overly 
fond  of  work,  evinces  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  indolent  white  man.  To  sit  by  and  watch  the 
latter  toil  is  to  the  red  man  a  source  of  never-failing 
pleasure. 

A  number  of  Blackfeet  in  Montana  were,  accord- 
ing to  this  railroad  man,  one  day  squatting  on  the 
ground  watching  a  group  of  laborers  who  were 
constructing  a  grade  for  a  branch  line  in  that  State. 
In  their  laconic  fashion  they  wore  commenting  upon 
the  workmen  and  their  work,  when  a  surveyor, 
riding  on  a  bicycle,  the  first  the  Indians  had  ever 
seen,    came   along.     He   had    left    the    train   at   the 
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are  willing  to  test  a  Standard  Adding  Machine 
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Your  book-keeper's  brains  are  too  valuable 
to  be  spent  doing  machine  work. 

And  the  time  he  might  save  with  a  "Standard" 
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"The  Standard"  is  the  only  adding  machine 
that  prints  the  figures  in  plain  sight  so  you  can 
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adding  machine  made. 
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The  most  economical  and  durable 
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Shur-On 


Eye -glasses 


[  don't  tilt  forward,  don't  droop,  don't  shake,  don't  1 
fall  off.     Entirely  comfortable  and  so  neat  in  ap-  | 
pearance  that  they  improve  the  looks. 
^At     all     opticians'  —  shape*    to    fit    any    nose. 
"Shur-On  "on  the  mounting.     An>  broken  part  of 

mountings  replaced  free 

|  within  one  >  ear  by  any  opt  ie  inn  in  theUni  ted  States. 
Viilunble    book    free.     Send  us  the  name  of 
your  optician  and  we  will  mail  you  our  book  on  the 
|  care  of  the  eyes. 
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last  station  and  was  going  to  the  fort,  a  little  farther 

(in. 

The  Blackfeet  watched  the  wheelman  without  a 
until    he    had    passed    beyond    a   hill.     Then 

they    expressed    their    sentiments    with    regard    to 

him. 

"Ugh!"  grunted  one,  "white  man  heap  lazy." 
"Yes,"  assented  another,  "white  man  heap  lazy. 

Sit  down  and  walk."  —Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Diagnosis   by     Elimination. — Patient — "  Hut 
are  you  sure  I  have  appendicitis?" 

Doctor — "I  am;    my  other  patients  have  all  left 
town  for  the  summer." — New  York  Sun. 


11  UiiKiglit,  Unseen." — Secretary  Shaw  recently 
told  a  story  on  Representative  Smith,  of  Iowa, 
when  the  latter  was  a  fledgling  attorney  and  anxious 
to  make  a  reputation  for  himself.  A  prisoner  was 
brought  before  the  bar  in  a  criminal  court  in  Iowa, 
but  he  was  not  represented  by  a  lawyer. 

"Where  is  your  lawyer?"  inquired  the  judge  who 
presided. 

"I  have  none,"  responded  the  prisoner. 

"Why  haven't  you?" 

"Haven't  any  money  to  pay  a  lawyer." 

"Do  you  want  a  lawyer?"  asked  the  judge. 

"Yes,  your  Honor." 

"There  is  Mr.  Walter  I.  Smith,  John  Brown, 
George  Green,"  said  the  judge,  pointing  to  a  lot  of 
young  attorneys  who  were  about  the  court  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up,  "and  Mr.  Alexander  is 
out  in  the  corridor." 

The  prisoner  eyed  the  budding  attorneys  in  the 
court-room,  and  after  a  critical  survey  stroked  his 
chin  and  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I  will  take  Mr.  Alex- 
ander."— St.  Paul  Pioneer-Post. 


been    this 


'Tis 


Bridget    Whist. — "Phwere    hov    yez 
avenin'?"  asks  O'Tunder,  of  O'Toole. 

"Sure,   I've  been  playing  Bridget  whist, 
foine  game,  it  is." 

"Bridget  whist?     An'  how  do  yez  play  thot?" 

"Oi  sit  in  the  kitchen  wid  Bridget  and  ate  pie  an' 
■cake  an'  chicken,  an'  when  Bridget  hears  the  mistress 
comin'  she  says,  'Whist'!'  and  Oi  hide  in  the  pan- 
thry." — Judge. 


The  Shirtwaist  Again. — "Yes,  everybody  works, 
•even  father." 

"What's  he  doing?" 

"Oh,  he's  punching  holes  in  the  lawn-tennis  net 
to  make  material  for  sister's  new  shirtwaist." — 
Indianapolis  News. 


Averting  a  Tragedy. —  The  Greater  Half: 
"Here's  a  sad  affair;  a  young  man  about  to  lead 
his  betrothed  to  the  altar  was  run  down  and  killed 
by  an  express  train." 

The  Lesser  Half  {absent-mindedly):  "What  a 
narrow  escape!" — Life. 


His  Journey. — Been  away — "Let  me  see!  About 
Nogoodson — when  I  left  he  was  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and " 

Staidhome — "It  subsequently  developed  that  he 
had  no  return  coupon." — Puck. 


The  Churchly  Name  for  It. — "Ah  understan' 
dat  Deacon  Jones  has  bin  charged  wid  chicken- 
stealin' — an'  he  wuz  a  pillah  ob  de  chu'eh,  wuzn't 
he?" 

"No;  he  wuzn't  a  pillah.  He  turned  out  ter  be 
wot  dey  call  de  nave." — Judge. 


Pounds  and  Quires. — "Judging  from  Miss 
Thumperton's  treatment  of  the  organ,"  sarcastically 
remarked  the  choirmaster,  who  objected  to  the  new 
organist  engaged  by  the  rector,  "you  prefer  to  buy 
your  music  by  the  pound." 

"Well,"  replied  the  rector,  quietly,  "It  isn't 
always  supplied  by  the  choir." — The  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times. 


MELL  AUTO-GRAND 

Jr       Two  Ways  Are  Better  Than  One 

Dedicated  to  lovers  of  melody,  whether  on  sea,  in  summer 
house  or  at  home,  this  instrument  may  be  played  by  hand  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or,  by  the  simple  turn  of  a  lever,  it  becomes 
a  perfect  player-piano.  The  touch — that  distinguishing  mark 
of  musical  genius — as  the  novice  mechanically  applies  it,  is 
every  whit  as  artistic  as  that  of  the  master  of  the  keys  when 
he  plays  in  the  usual  manner. 

PERFECT  TONE  AND  MECHANISM 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  Piano  possesses  a  soul-satisfying  tone, — deep, 
full  and  mellow,  a  realization  of  the  highest  possible  achievement  in  piano 
building.  The  mechanism  is  simple  and  perfect.  Every  note  has  its  own 
separate  action,  which  can  be  detached  and  readjusted  in  one  minute. 
The  tubing,  all  of  metal,  will  never  wear  out.  Any  standard  music  of  65 
notes  can  be  used.  Over  25,000  selections  already  on  the  market  furnish 
infinite  variety  from  which  to  choose. 

Fully   guaranteed   for  five  years.       Send   for    handsome 
catalog  O.    FREE  to  you.     Terms  well  worth  writing  for. 

THE  AITO-GRAND  PIANO  CO.,    NEW  CASTLE,  IND. 

Dealers  will  find  a  study  of  our  original  plan  exceedingly  profitable. 


On   Approval,  Freight    Paid 


Per 
Section 


$1.00 


without 
Door 


$1.75 


with 
Boor 


It  prows  with 
your  library. 
It  fits  any  space. 


Vm^fHnd4trcn^ 


Sectional 
Bookcase 

Pronounced  the  Best  by  Its  Thousands  of  Users 

The  Lundstrom  cases  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  purcbasinga  Lund- 
strom Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting:  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has 
non-l>indins,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  tinished  in  Solid  Oak. 
Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  .No.    2g  H. 

ALL  GOODS  SOLD  DIRECT  FKOJI  FACTORY  ONLY 

The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y„  Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinet 


I  am  in  everybody's  mouth  three  times  a  day — or  ought  to  be. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth, 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly 

sons — the  only  ones  who 

like  our  brush. 


booklet 


Adults'  35c. 

Youths'  25c     Children's  25c. 

By  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  our  free 

•Tooth  Truths."    FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,    u  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mau. 
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HOME  HEATING 


Kelsey-hkatkd  House 

At  Princeton.  N.  J. 

Cope  &  Stkwardson,  Archts. 

Philadelphia. 


Don't     Guess 

which  is  the  best 
Heating  System 
and  don't  let  any- 
one guess  for  you 

Investigate 
And  Decide 
For  Yourself 


Send  for   our  booklet  which  tells  why  the 

KELSEY  YiT  GENERATOR 

(i)  Heats  city  or  country  houses  of  any 
size. 

(2)  Why  it  warms  fresh  air  by  best  method. 

(3)  Why  it  forces  warm  air  to  every  room. 

(4)  Why  it  is  different  from  furnaces  or 
steam  and  hot  water  systems. 

(5)  Why  it  is  more  healthful  and  why  it 
costs  less  for  fuel,  management  and 
repairs. 

28,000    IN     USE 

Send  for  book,  "OPINIONS." 

KELSEY    HEATING    CO. 

253  Fayette  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Office:  906  Presbyterian  Bldg. 


Refinish  Your  Furniture 


Doit 
Yourself 


Interesting,  simple 
and  fascinating.  Our 
practical    FREE 
BOOK  tells  how  to 
finish    furniture, 
woodwork  and  floors 
in  WEATH- 
ERED. MIS- 
SION.   MA- 
HOGANY, 
FLEMISH 
and  other 
effects  at 
little  cost 
with    JOHN- 
SON'S    PRE- 
PARED WAX. 
Apply  the 
wax  with  a 
cloth    over 
shellac, 

varnish  or  any  other  finish  and  rub  with  a  dry 
cloth.  A  beautiful  waxed  finish  will  be  im- 
mediately obtained. 


Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  paint.  We  save  you 
money  by  telling  you  how  old,  discarded,  poor- 
ly finished  furniture  may  be  changed  in  color 
and  finish,  making  it  beautiful  and  stylish. 
Send  your  paint  dealer's  name  for  our  48-page 
color  book,  regular  25c  edition,  FREE  for  limi- 
ted time.    Mention  book  LD  7 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities." 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following    Keeley    Institutes: 


Itirniiriirhfim,  Ala. 
H«.|  Springs.  Ark. 

Ban  Prmneueo*  Cai. 
Weal  Haven,  Conn* 

WuohtiiKton,  "■  1'm 

•ji»  v  Capitol  St. 


Dwlght,  III. 

Marion,   lml. 

Lexington]  Usee* 

I'm  lliiml.    .Hi'. 

Grand  Raplda,  Bleu* 


St.  Lout*.  Ho., 

2808  LoomI  St. 
North  Conway,  v  II. 
Buffalo,  v  V. 
White  Plaint,  N.  V. 


'     lllll  llll.ll-.     0., 

1087  V  Denalaon  Aw. 
Philadelphia)  Pa., 

tflfl  V  Broad  SI. 
Harrltbarcj  Pa. 


Plttabnrg,  Pa. 

laW  Fifth  Ave. 
PrOl  iilinr.-.  U.  I. 
Toronto,  Om..  Canada. 
London,  I  ngland. 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

nm  ■  CTIU      a"''  Hay-Fever.  Maileil  free  on  request. 
DULLt.  I  IN      Address  Dr.  Hay,s,  Dept.  3,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


r -PATENTS  that  PROTECT— i 
Our  3  books  fi.r  Iovi-Dtor»  ma.ilc-1  on  receipt  of  Beta.  Itampl  I 
R.S.&  A.  B.LACEY, Washington, DC.       Estab.  1869.  | 


Lever's  Leave. —  Like  the  gentlemen  in  his 
novels,  the  Irish  writer,  Charles  Lever,  carried  his 
responsibilities  with  audacious  ease. 

In  1869,  when  he  was  cousul  at  Trieste,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  England.  On  his  arrival,  says  his  latest 
biographer,  Edmund  Downey,  he  called  on  Lord 
Lytton.  The  two  novelists  chatted  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  Lord  Lytton  said: 

"I  am  so  glad  for  many  reasons  to  see  you  here. 
You  will  have  an  opportunity  presently  of  meeting 
your  chief,  Clarendon.     I  expect  him  every  moment." 

Lever  was  aghast.  He  recollected  suddenly  that 
he  had  left  Trieste  without  obtaining  formal  leave. 
He  endeavored  to  excuse  himself  to  Lytton — he 
had  to  be  off — he  was  very  sorry,  but —  While  he 
was  explaining,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was 
announced. 

"Ah,  Lever!"  said  Lord  Clarendon,  in  surprise. 
"I  did  not  know  you  had  left  Trieste." 

"No,  my  lord.  The  fact  is,"  said  the  ready 
Lever,  "I  thought  it  would  be  more  respectful  if 
I  came  and  asked  your  lordship  personally  for  leave." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Fined  the  Dead  man. — The  judge's  decision 
in  a  case  settled  a  few  years  ago  in  Millinocket,  Me., 
probably  will  not  serve  as  a  precedent,  but  no  ex- 
ception to  it  was  reported. 

An  Italian  laborer  was  killed  while  at  work  on  a 
dam  at  the  pulp-mills.  At  the  hearing  before  the 
local  justice  there  was  found  in  a  pocket  a  roll  of 
bills  containing  $25,  and  hidden  in  one  of  the  boot- 
legs was  found  a  dirk  knife. 

As  there  was  no  probate  court  within  many 
miles  of  the  town,  the  judge  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  disposal  should  be  made  of  the  money.  Finally 
he  hit  upon  the  solution.  The  court  took  charge  of 
the  money  and  fined  the  corpse  $25  for  carrying 
concealed  weapons. — Boston  Herald. 


Strictly  Germ-Proof. 

The  Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup 

Were  playing  in  the  garden  when  the  Bunny  gam- 
boled up; 

They  looked  upon  the  Creature  with  a  loathing 
undisguised — 

It  wasn't  Disinfected  and  it  wasn't  Sterilized. 

They   said     it   was    a   Microbe   and     a     Hotbed    of 

Disease, 
They   steamed   it    in    a   vapor   of   a   thousand   odd 

degrees ; 
They  froze  it  in  a  freezer  that  was  cold  as  Banished 

Hope, 
And   washed   it   in   permanganate   with   carbolated 

soap. 

In    sulfureted    hydrogen    they    steeped    its    wiggly 

ears; 
They   trimmed   its   frisky   whiskers   with   a   pair  of 

hard-boiled  shears; 
They  donned   their  rubber  mittens   and  they   took 

it  by  the  hand 
And  'lected  it  a  member  of  the  Fumigated  Band. 

There's    not    a    Micrococcus    in    the    garden    where 

they  play; 
They  swim  in  pure  iodoform  a  dozen  times  a  day; 
And  each  imbibes  his  rations  from  a  Hygienic  Cup — 
The    Bunny    and    the    Baby    and    the    Prophylactic 

Pup. 

— Woman's  Home  Companion. 


He  Spoke  His  Mind. — Two  Irish  farmers  who 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  a  long  time  met  at  a 
fair.  They  had  a  lot  of  things  to  tell  each  other. 
"Shure,  it's  married  I  am,"  said  Murphy. 

"You  don't  tell  me  so,"  said  Moran. 

"Faix,  yes,"  said  Murphy,  "and  I've  got  a  fine 
healthy  bhoy  which  the  neighbors  say  is  the  very 
picture  of  me." 

Moran  looked  for  a  moment  at  Murphy,  who  was 
not,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable  for  his  good  looks, 
and  then  said:  "Och,  well,  what  is  the  harum  so 
long  as  the  child's  healthy?" — Dublin  Gazette 

Punctual. — MabBL — "Auntie,  our  school  has 
just  joined  the  "Guild  of  Deportment.'  ' 

Aint — "Indeed.  Then  what  is  your  arm  doing 
on  the  table?" 

M  \bel — "Oh,  but  we  don't  start  till  Monday'" — 
Punch. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


July  20. — A  treaty  of  peace  between  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras  is  signed  on  board  the 
American  cruiser  Marblchead. 

July  ai. —  Major  Alfred  Dreyfus  receives  the  cross  at 
the  Legion  of  Honor  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  degraded. 

Walter    Wcllman    establishes    wireless     telegraphic 
communication  fron    Dawes    Island,   Spitzbi 
and  announces  that  he  will  be  ready  in  August  to 
start  for  the  pole  in  his  air  ship. 

July  22. — The  Czar  dissolves  the  Douma  and  places 
St.  Petersburg  under  semi-martial  la  .  Peter 
Stolypin  is  appointed  Premier  to  succeed  Goremy- 
kin. 

July  23. — Members  of  the  recently  dissolved  Douma 
hold  a  meeting  at  Vib  rg,  Finland,  and  adopt  B 
manifesto  to  the  people  of  Russia  urging  them  to 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  or  send  conscripts  to  the  army 
until  the  power  of  the  parliament  is  restored. 
Maxim  Kovalesky,  head  of  the  Russian  delega- 
tion at  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
London,  announces  the  withdra  al  of  his  delega- 
tion in  view  f  the  Douma's  dissolution,  and  the 
English  Premier,  Campbell-Bannerman,  cries  out, 
"  La  Douma  est  morte,  vive  la  Douma!" 

The  Pan-American  Congress  holds  its  first  session 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
A  detachment  of  the  constabulary  is  driven  back 
by  a  band  of  Pulajanes  near  BranCrs,  Leyte,  P.  I., 
and  Lieutenant  Worswick  and  twelve  privates  are 
killed. 
July  24. — Terrorists  publish  the  death  sentence  for 
the  Czar. 

Mr.  Root  and  Baron  de  Rio,  Branco  are  elected 
honorary  presidents  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress at  Rio. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  in  London  amends 
Mr.  Bryan's  rider  to  the  model  peace  treaty  and 
then  adopts  it.  America's  armament  is  declared 
to  be  reasonable. 

July  25. — The  sessions  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  at  London  are  ended.  Resolutions  are 
adopted  relating  to  the  limitations  of  contraband 
of  war. 

Political  discontent  in  Persia  assumes  considerable 
proportions,  the  people  demanding  reforms. 

July  26. — The  Pan-American  Congress  passes  reso- 
lutions thanking  President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Diaz  of  Mexico,  for  their  good  offices  in  set- 
tling the  disputes x>f  Central  America. 
King  Edward  receives  William  J.  Bryan  at  a  pri- 
vate audience. 

The  commission  recently  appointed  to  revise  the 
Chinese  legal  code  recommends  that  trial  by  jury 
and  the  employment  of  attorneys  to  [argue  cases 
be  adopted. 


Domestic. 

July  20. — The  opening  of  the  bids  for  the  2  per-cent. 
Panama  Canal  bonds  shows  that  the  issue  had  been 
subscribed  for  several  times  over,  and  will  bring  an 
average  of  103.94  or  103.96. 

Winston  Churchill  opens  his  campaign  for  reform 
government  in  New  Hampshire. 

July  22. — Russell  Sage  dies  at  ..^wrence  Beach,  Long 
Island. 
Trje  American  Federation  of  Labor,  from  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  issues  an  appeal  to  organ- 
ized labor  to  become  active  in  independent  politics. 
Senator  Dryden,  president  of  the  Prudential  Life  In- 
surance Company,  discusses  the  desirability  of  his 
return  to  the  Senate. 

July  23. — President  Roosevelt  receives  members  of 
the  Republican  Congress  Committee  at  Sagamore 
Hill,  and  olans  for  the  coming  campaign  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Senator  Penrose  discusses  the  Pennsylvania  situation 
with  the  President  at  Oyster  Bay. 

July  ,24. — Samuel  Gompers  sends  out  from  Washing- 
ton an  appeal  for  82,000,000  for  campaign  funds 
from  laboring  men. 

Presiden'  Nicholls,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  ac- 
cepts the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in 
the  Lackawana  District. 

San  Francisco  public  schools  are  reopened  for  the 
first  time  since  the  earthauake  and  fire. 

July  25. — Mayor  Tom  Johnson,  in  Cleveland,  is  or- 
dered to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished 
for  contempt  of  court  in  violating  an  injunction 
forbidding  the  tearing  up  of  street-railway  tracks 
which  he  was  supervising. 

A  strike  of  the  freight-handlers  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  in- 
creases the  congestion  and  confusion  at  the  freight 
stations  in  San  Francisco. 

President  Westinghouse,  of  the  Westinghouse  com- 
pany, is  assailed  by  directors  at  the  company  meet- 
ing and  charged  with  using  companj  funds  to 
launeh  private  enterprises. 


■■/:  ■: 


No  csr  ever  placed  on  the  market  has 
exceeded  the  enviable  record  of  this  model  of 
the  Rambler  line. 

In  every  contest  of  note  during  the  present 
year  it  has  been  among  the  winners  in  classes 
far  exceeding  it  in  price  and  rated  power. 

An  examination  will  convince,  or  full  par- 
ticulars are  i 


Main  Offic< 


Factory,  Renoshi 


Branches: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 
New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  St.      Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  ©Company 

Model  15 

35-40  Horse  Power 
Price,  $2,500 


)v<|V,  /y; 


"%i»v 


...... 
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— Do  You  Shave  Yourself? — i 

Doe*  your  razor  keep  a  keen  Edee  ? 
The  Busae-Dry  Hone  will  do  it  Rub  the 
razor  over  hone  a  few  times,  then  strop  ami 
the  edge  is  perfect,  A  gentleman  sanl.  "  I 
would  not  take  $10  for  mine  if  I  could  not 
get  another!  Have  used  it  five  years  and 
the  razor  i?  just  as  good  a?  new. 

$1.00   PK1   V  WW. 
Costs    you    nothing     if    not    satisfactory. 
BUSSE  A  CO.,  527  Walnut  Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MY  WOK/ 


the 

KEY  TO" 

6UCC£S5 


v: 


»liow  to  Remember" 

Free  to  renders  of  this  Publication. 


Stop  Forgetting 


<  id  >i  1     SIMOXi    Parisian  Toilet  Preparations. 

Should  he  used  by  every  woman  ol  refinement,  One  trinl  is  convincing. 
We  offer,  Onceonly,  to  mail  liberal  samples  upon  reeeipt  of  10c.  And 
your  druggist's  name.     GEO.  H.  WAI.I.Al   2  Stone  street.  New  YorV 


You  can  stop  forgetting  by  a  little  prac- 
tlce  and  a  few  simple  rules  You  can 
study  my  course  anywhere,  any  time,  in 
spare  moments.  Won  are  no  irrentcr  intellectually 
than  jour  memory,  simple.  Inexpensive.  In<  i 
business  capacity,  social  Bunding  by  giving  an  alert, 
ready  memory  for  names,  faces,  business  details,  study. 
Develops     will,     concentration,    conversation,    public 

speaking,  writing,  etc    Write  to-day  for  tree  copy  of 
my  interesting  booklet,  "HowtoBemember."  Ad 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY,  754  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


•  WHAT    A  7=  COMPOUNC 

—    ,  40  ¥o  -<*v  l/xftars 

< .      £18  9?   "  5x**4, 
■     VSS9*  -iOr- 
/ZOg.OI  -JIO    • 


B.i.VK  11V  Mill — 0|>en  a  Savings  Account  with  us  nnd  every  dollar  of 
your  il  i«i-its  will  earn  the  above  interest.  An  account  may  be  started 
with  an;  sum  down  to  $1.00.  Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  upon 
proper  notice.  We  also  issue  Oertinoatesof  Deposit  for  $500.00  or  multiples 
thereof,  bearing  interest  at  the  above  rate.  Full  information  and 
Booklet   ••T"  sent  free  upon  request. 


Capital,  surplus,  nnd  undivided  profits,  SVJ.N  !«».: :l!».v o.V 


Commonwealth  Trust  Co  -       Pittsburgh,  pa 
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BRIGHTON 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 
to  the  Hott  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix* 
ture  was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  Wo 
named  the  new  discovery 

DSNX3" 

Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL,  Modene  supersedes  eleetrol ysls.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.    Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.620  Cincinnati, 0. 


MY  MUSICAL  MEMORIES 

A  volume  of  reminiscences,  including  chapters  on 
early  life  and  recollections,  hearing  music,  old  violins, 
Paganini,  Wagner,  Wagner's  Operas,  and  Liszt. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  ;a.M.  i2mo,  Cloth,  283  pp., 
$  1. 00;  Paper,  25  cents. 

"  Those  who  know  the  charm  and  clearness  of  Mr. 
Haweis's  style  in  descriptive  musical  essays  will  need  no 
commendation  of  these  '  Memories,' which  are  not  only 
vivid  but  critical."— The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,"  Publishers,  New  York 


Springs 
Sanitarium 


Overlooking  the  magnificent  Ccnosce  Valley  at  Avon.  K.  Y. 

In  this  beauty  place  of  nature  the  air  is  tonic  Here  is 
the  famous  Avo  •  Sulphur  water  celebrated  for  its 
cure  of  Rheumatism,  Eczema,  and  Gout.  Here  are  de- 
lightful walks  and  drives     tennis    recreation  of  every  sort. 

Write  for  illustrated 
booklet    and    terms. 
DR.  W    K.   QUACKENBUSH 
Physician  in  Charge  AVON,    N.  Y. 


No    More    Hay   Fever 


Pollen    and    Dust    in    the 
nostrils    cause     Hav    Fever. 

&he  CARENCE  NASAL 
— —  SHIELD  — — 

excludes  all  irritating  sub- 
stances, thereby  preventing 
inflammation.  It  is  a  dainty, 
invisible,  thoroughly  sanitary 
device.  Nominal  in  price. 
Send  for  Booklet.     Address 


NASAL  SHIELD  CO.,  470  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


All  About  Revival  Meetings 

"  The  Manual  of  Revivals  "  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervey,  A. 
M.,  is  a  volume  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  from 
histories  of  revivals,  and  biographies  of  revivalists,  with 
themes  for  the  use  of  pastors  ;  it  includes  texts,  subjects 
and  outlines  of  the  sermons  of  many  distinguished  evan- 
gelists.    i2mo,  cloth,    332  pages.     $1.25,  postpaid. 

"  Will  be  a  great  help  to  a  conscientious,  faithful  min- 
ister."— Lutheran  Observer. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44=60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


A  Breath  of  Fresh  Air  in  Fiction'" 


THE  GIFT 


MORNING  STAR 


By  ARMISTEAD  C.  GORDON 

A  story  of  life  among  the  Drunkards  of  Virginia. 

"A  breath  of  fresh  air  in  fiction." 

"No  other  book  of  the  year  can  take  a  more  in- 
tense hold  upon  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  the 
reader." — Pittsburg  Times. 

i2mo,  cloth,  frontispiece.  $1.50.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


HAIR 


Guarantee 

Backed  by 
The    Bank 


THE  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  is  simply  a  mechanical 
means  of  obtaining  a  free  and  normal  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  scalp. 

The  Cap  gives  the  scalp  a  healthy  glow  and  produces  a 
delightful  tingling  sensation,  which  denotes  the  presence 
of  new  life  in  the  scalp,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means.  Channels  which  have  been  practically  dor- 
mant for  years  are  opened  and  all  follicle  life  is  stimulated 
and  revived  to  activity,  and  by  supplying  the  hair  roots 
with  nutrition  the  weak,  colorless  hair  is  in  time  developed 
,  to  its  natural  size  and  strength.  We  furnish  the  Cap 
on  trial  and  under  guarantee  issued  by  the  Jefferson 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and  any  bank  or  banker  will  testify  as  to  the  validity  of  this  guarantee.  We  have  no  agents, 
and  no  one  is  authorized  to  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  receive  money  for  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap— all  orders  come 
through  the  Jefferson  Bank.  Let  us  send  you  a  book  which  explains  the  possibilities  of  the  invention,  and 
also  evidence  of  the  results  it  has  achieved.    This  book  is  sent  free  on  request  and  we  prepay  postage  in  full. 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  COMPANY,  805  Fullerton  Bldg  ,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


HEHDHGHE  ™  KEURHL&IH 

QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 

\\  rite  tor  a  trial  box--we  send  it  without  cost .   1  f  >,m  Buffer  from  head- 
ache or  neuralgia,  Megrlmine  i>  ;i  necessity  -the  most   reliable  remedy  on 

the    market.     Cures  any    headache    in  thirty   minutes.     After  one  trial    y,ou 

will  never  be  without  it.     Twenty  years  of  Buccess  places  Megrimine  at  the 
of  "II  remedies  for  painful  nervous  troubles      For  Bale  by  "11  druggists, 

in-  address 

The   DR.   WHITEHALL   MEGRIMINE  CO.,  305  Main  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


THE  JEXICOGRAFHER'S 


s 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"S.  P.  L.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "(i)  Which  is  correct 
or  the  better  usage,  'The  house  is  building'  or  'is  be- 
ing built'?  (2)  What  is  the  significance  of  the  prefix 
'The'  to  distinguished  characters  in  Irish  history — 
The  O'Neil,  The  O'Connell,  etc  ?  (3)  Is  not  the  word 
'got'  superfluous  in  most  cases  when  used? — 'He  has 
got  a  fine  carriage;'  'I  have  got  to  go  home  to-night." 
(4)  What  is  the  name  and  meaning  of  the  sign  <  as 
used  in  the  Standard  Dictionary?  (5)  Financial 
reporters  speak  of  the  technical  position  of  the  stock 
market  being  so  and  so  (good,  for  instance) — what  pre- 
cise meaning  do  they  wish  to  convey  by  the  word 
technical  ? ' ' 

( 1)  Although  grammarians  object  to  such  construc- 
tions as  is  being  built  on  the  ground  that  "built,"  be- 
ing a  past  participle  implying  completed  action  can  not 
be  linked  with  the  progressive  present  "is  being," 
they  have  become  idiomatic,  and  permanently  fixed 
in  the  language.  "Is  building"  is  preferable  gram- 
matically. (2)  The  O'Neil  is  the  O'Neil  of  many 
O 'Neils  constituting  the  tribe — the  chief.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Highland-Scotch  clans  were  similarly  desig- 
nated. (3)  The  word  got  is  superfluous  in  the  first 
sentence  if  simple  possessive  is  implied.  "I  have 
got,"  expressive  of  compulsion,,^  used  in  the  second 
sentence,  has  become  idiomatic  in  colloquial  usage. 
"I  must  go" and  "I  have  to  go"express  the  same 
idea,  and,  being  briefer,  -are  better;  "have  got" 
is  pleonastic,  the  "got"  can  well  be  spared  in 
every-day  speech.  (4)  This  sign  has  various 
meanings.  In  mathematics  it  means  "less  than"; 
in  zoology  it  means  "less  than  equivalent  to."  The 
Standard  Dictionary  adopted  the  sign  to  indicate 
"derived  from."  (5)  The  word  technical,  as  used  in 
Wall-Street  parlance,  implies  manipulation.  A  tech- 
nical market  exists  when  prices  are  raised  or  lowered, 
not  because  of  any  real  changes  in  the  value  of  stocks, 
or  because  of  favoring  or  unfavoring  general  condi- 
tions, but  simply  by  '  professional '  bidding  up  and 
down  of  stocks,  irrespective  of  values. 

"T.  S.,'"  Detroit,  Mich. — "Will  you  please  state 
how  the  French  word  'honni'  is  spelled  at  the  present 
time?  On  the  Order  of  the  Garter  it  is  snelled  with 
one  'n'  and  with  i  and  y  ending.  You  see  we  have 
four  kinds  of  spelling:  'honny',  'honni,'  'hony'  and 
'honi.'  Which  of  the  four  is  the  correct  one?  Is  the 
commonly  accepted  rendering  in  English  an  exact 
translation  of  the  French?" 

The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is:  Honi  soil 
qui  mal  y  pense.  In  modern  French,  however,  the 
first  word  is  spelled  honni  (masculine)  or  honnie  (fem- 
inine), it  being  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  honnir 
which  means  to  disgrace  publicly.  The  accepted 
English  rendering  of  the  motto,  "Evil  be  to  him  who 
evil  thinks,  "  is  not  an  exact  translation. 


Taking  No  Chances. — An  old  Pennsylvania 
farmer,  while  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  was  taken 
with  a  violent  toothache,  and,  calling  on  a  dentist, 
was  informed  that  the  tooth  must  be  extracted  and 
that  he  had  better  take  «as  for  the  operation. 

The  patient  agreed  to  this,  and  then  started  to 
count  his  money. 

The  dentist  remarked,  "Oh,  you  need  not  pay 
me  until  I  have  finished." 

"I  reckon  not.''  replied  the  farmer,  "but  if  you 
going  to  make  me  unconscious,  I  thought  I'd 
test  like  to  see  how  I  stand." — PhMaJclf-hta  Lc 
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VACATION    NOTICK   TO    SUBSCRIBER?. 

Subscribers  going  on  vacation,  or  returning  home,  who  wish  the  ail- 
dresses  on  their  copies  of  The  Literary  Digest  changed  accordingly,  will 
save  annoyance  to  themselves  and  to  us  by  complying  very  carefully  with  the 
suggestion  made  below,  concerning  "  change  of  address."  Notice  should  be 
sent  in  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  stating  the  date  when  the  change  is  to 
go  into  effect. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HOW    MR.   BRYAN'S   AMENDMENT   WOULD 
AFFECT  THE   MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

N]OTHING  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Interparliamentary 
^  Union  has  aroused  more  interesting  comment  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  than  its  adoption  of  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan's  amendment 
to  the  model  arbitration  treaty  which  the 
Union  will  submit  to  the  coming  Hague 
Conference.  Several  papers  observe 
that  Mr.  Bryan  must  have  forgotten  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  when  he  drafted  his 
amendment,  which  provides  for  mediation 
even  in  cases  touching  the  nation's  honor. 
Altho  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has 
indorsed  this  amendment,  his  country, 
these  papers  think,  may  shrink  from  do- 
ing so,  since  it  can  not  consistently  assent 
to  an  arrangement  by  which  European  na- 
tions may  be  called  upon  to  render  even 
a  provisional  pronouncement  on  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Altho  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is 
an  unofficial  body,  of  which  the  most 
tangible  results  are  merely  certain  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  submitted  next 
year  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  its  deliberations,  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  "are  watched  with 
attention  the  world  over,"  and  its  sugges- 
tions "command  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  governments."  It  is  reported  that 
at  the  Union's  fourteenth  conference, 
whose  sessions  have  just  dosed  in  Lon- 
don, twenty-four  parliaments  were  unoffi- 
cially represented.  The  meetings  were 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  personnel  of 
the  delegates,  but  for  the  unanimity 
which  marked  the  proceedings,  says  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  In  general 
terms  the  Union  aims  to  enlist  all  par- 
liaments in  the  cause  of  peace,  to  enlarge 

the    powers   of    The  Hague  Tribunal,    to    secure    limitation    of 
armament,  and  generally  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war. 

Mr.  Brvan's  much-discussed  amendment  reads  as  follows:   ' 


A    NEW    PICTURE   OF  MR.    BRYAN, 

Just  taken  in  London  by  Russell  and  Sons. 
Mr.  Bryan  explains  that  his  amendment  at  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  was  introduced  for  three  reasons, 
namely :  "  that  it  gives  a  chance  to  separate  the  question 
of  fact  from  the  question  of  honor ;  that  it  gives  a  chance 
for  the  calming  of  passion;  that  it  gives  a  chance  for  the 
formation  of  a  controlling  public  sentiment." 


"  If  a  disagreement  should  arise  which  is  not  included  in  those 
to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  contracting  parties  shall  not 
resort  to  an  act  of  hostility  before  they  separately  or  jointly  in- 
vite, as  the  case  may  necessitate,  the  formation  of  an  international 
commission  of  inquiry  or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly 
Powers,  this  requisition  to  take  place  if  necessary  in  accordance 
with  Article  VIII.  of  The  Hague  Convention  providing  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  conflicts." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  introducing  this  amendment  Mr. 
Bryan  said,  amidst  vociferous  cheering: 

"This  resolution  is  suggested  for  the  three  reasons  that  it  gives 
a  chance  to  investigate  the  facts,  that  it  gives  a  chance  to  separate 
the  question  of  fact  from  the  question  of  honor,  that  it  gives  a 
chance  for  the  calming  of  passion,  that  it  gives  a  chance  for  the 
formation  of  a  controlling  public  sentiment.  I  will  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  I  consider  this  resolution  a  long  step  in  the  direction 

of  peace,  nor  will  I  disguise  the  fact  that 
I  am  here  because  I  want  this  Parliamen- 
tary Union  to  take  just  as  long  a  step  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  universal 
peace." 

"  Epitomized,"  says  the  New  York 
Press,  "  the  Bryan  plan  simply  extends  to 
its  utmost  possibilities  the  opportunity  of 
world  opinion  to  exert  its  influence  against 
war."  This  it  regards  as  "  a  step  of  im- 
mense importance  in  the  movement  to- 
ward the  unattainable  ideal  cf  a  world  at 
peace."  "  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
pleasing  than  another  to  the  people  of 
America  it  is  to  see  this  nation  and  its 
representatives  figuring  before  the  world 
in  the  peace-making  capacity,"  exclaims 
the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  approvingly. 
"  Mr.  Bryan's  resolution  is  worthy  of  the 
interest  it  has  created."  comments  the 
St.  Louis  Republic,  which  adds  that  his 
plan  "has  the  large  merit  that  it  would 
give  angry  nations  time  for  reflection  be- 
fore plunging  into  war."  "  Mr.  Bryan  is 
visionary  as  usual,"  exclaims  the  Chicago 
Chronicle;  but  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal  thinks  otherwise.     We  read  : 

■  It  is  no  secret  that  the  great  military 
powers  prefer  to  be  treeto  carry  on  unjust 
wars,  but  this  preference  is  confined  to 
government  pure  and  simple,  and  has  no 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  land  who  are  made  to 
suffer  by  reason  of  its  existence.  It  is 
political  rather  than  popular.     It  is  the 


result  of  the  selfishness  of  administration 
and  finds  no  eel  o  in  the  individuals  of  the  nation,  until  craftiness 
on  the  part  of  government  deceives  and  inflames  their  minds. 
"It   is  probable   that  the  criminal   class  would   prefer  to  hold 
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fr<  •■  to  carry  on  depredation  against  society,  hut  is  this 
prefi  ■  pari  to  be  given  right  of  way  over  the  prefer- 

ence "i  the  bt  ttei  el<  ment?  The  Chronicle  might  just  as  well  de- 
cry i  ociety  to  reform  and  control  the  warped  ideas 

i   and   jibe  at  Mr   Bryan  and  these  peace 
con!  foi    seeking  to  restrain  governments  from   putting  in 

use  policies  tli.it  send  men  to  errands  oi  death  and  destruc- 
tion on  mere  'pretexts  Of  national  honor.'  " 

Says  the  Chicago  Tribune i  remembering  the  Monroe  Doctrine: 

"H  is  a  question  whether  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cepl  without  qualification  the  language  of  the  amendment.  The 
American  di  to  the  international  Peace  Conference  of  1899 

stipulated  in  signing  the  convention  agreed  on  by  it  that  nothing 
I  onto  hip  d  in  the  convention  should  'lie  construed  to  require  a  re- 
linquishmenl  by  the  United  States  of  its  traditional  attitude  toward 
purely  American  qui  -nous.'  In  other  words,  questions  involving 
Mi.  Monroe  Doctrine  were  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  arbitration. 

ilily  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  think  of  the   Monroe  Doctrine  when 
he  drafted  Ins  mediation  amendment.     It  may  not  have  occurred 

to  him  that  his  countrymen  might  not  lie  willing  to  sit  with  folded 

arms  while  some 'friendly '  European  Powers,  acting  as  media- 
wen    making  a  leisurely  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  a  contro- 


1111.  wii.i  v  w.j.  B.    "I  wondor  if  1  tand  il  until  [908." 

HagW  in  tin;  Seattle  Posi-lntelligencer. 

versy  which  involved  the  'tiadition.il  attitude  '  of  the  United  States 
toward  a  purely  American  que  ftion." 

That,  however,  is  not  the  New  York  Suit's  view  of  the  matter. 
That  papei  says : 

"If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  operation  were  unjust  to  Euro- 
pean I'owers.a  11,, 1  ,,n  August  1  by  the  Paris  Liberie, 
we  could  well  understand  that  the  Federal  <  .overnment  might  op 
I  ''.'ii  a  provisional  submission  Ol  it  to  what  would  he  tanta- 
mount to  a  European  tribunal.  But  it  Is  not  true,  as  the  Liberie 
avers,  that  the  purpose  ol  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  deprive  the 
l. .'fn  na  ontinent,  even  for  commercial  and 
tm.iiKi.il  purposes,  which  they  original!)  peopled  and  have  since 
financed.  1  futi  conclusively  the  averment  France.  Italy, 
and  Spain,  together  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  share  I" 

tween  them  a  Virtual  monopoly  of  South  America's  import  and 
1  1 1""  t  ti.i'h  .  .ind  the  I  niled  States  has  made  no  effort  to  dispute 
with  them  Hi'  privilege  Of  lending  to  South-American  governments 
■  urns    amounting    In    the    aggregate    ,(>   some   two    billions   of   dob 



the    Monroe    Doctrine    undoubtedly   involves  the  nation's 

honor,  the  Federal  Government  would   always  !><•  at  libertj 

1 1  to  war  in  its  behalf .  even  it  tin-  provisional  recourse  to  arbi- 

idvocated  by  the  interparliamentary  Union  should  become 

a  rule  of  Inti  1  national  law  .     We  should  therefore  have  nothing  to 


lose  by  consenting  to  refer  to  a  tribunal  ostensibly  disinterested  a 
question  raising  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  For,  even 
should  that  doctrine  be  pronounced  invalid,  we  could  still  uphold 
it  by  force  of  arms.  Meanwhile,  we  should  have  at  least  a  chance 
of  getting  a  favorable  decision,  and.  what  is  of  especial  moment, 
we  should  secure  delay,  which  we  could  use  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage than  could  a  European  creditor  power.  Our  standing 
army  is  small,  but  in  a  twelvemonth  or  less  it  would  be  capable  of 
dendous  expansion.  During  the  same  period  the  resources  of 
our  diplomacy  might  be  used  to  great  if  not  decisive  advantage. 
The  British  (.overnment,  which  in  1896  made,  up  its  mind  not  to 
dispute  our  competence  to  interpose  in  the  Venezuela  boundary 
question,  is  now  commonly  regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  already  committed  to  acquiescence  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
By  implication  Germany  and  Italy  recognized  the  doctrine  when, 
in  1902,  they  virtually  requested  our  permission  to  coerce  Vene- 
zuela. Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  our  food  supplies  to  Great  Britain,  it  might  not  be  difficult 
to  gain  her  cooperation,  in  case  an  adverse  decision  of  arbitrators 
should  compel  us  to  make  good  the  doctrine  by  an  appeal  to 
arms." 

It  is  rather  on  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  naval  armament, 
thinks  The  Sun,  that  this  country  will  have  to  hold  back,  since  it 
can  not  afford  to  renounce  the  rapid  enlargement  of  its  naval  force 
so  long  as  the  Panama  Canal  is  uncompleted  and  consequently  the 
cooperation  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  squadrons  remains  diffi- 
cult. 


THE    LABOR    PRESS   ON    LABOR    IN    POLITICS. 

"  A  GOOD  many  <>f  labor's  editorial 'friends,'"  remarks  Mr. 
*■*■  Samuel  Gompers,  "are  seriously  disturbed  by  the  an- 
nounced determination  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
carry  the  war  for  justice  and  fair  play  deeper  into  politics."  Com- 
ments of  the  general  press  on  the  Federation's  political  program, 
which  aims  to  oppose  Congressmen  who  are  hostile  to  the  inter- 
of  labor,  were  quoted  in  The  Litekaky  Digest  of  last 
week.  Turning  to  the  labor  press,  we  find  echoed  there,  in  one 
case  at  least,  something  of  the  uneasiness  that  Mr.  Gompers  de- 
tected on  the  part  of  "his  friend  the  enemy."  "It  is  a 'stuffed 
club'  which  the  statesmen  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  now  so  fiercely 
brandishing  in  the  faces  of  the  capitalist  politicians,"  exclaims 
The  Worker  (Socialist.  New  York),  after  weighing  Mr.  Gompers's 
program.  The  old  party  papers,  The  \\rorker  goes  on  to  say,  are 
heralding  the  new  move  of  the  Federation  leaders  as  if  it  were 
a  great  innovation,  as  if  it  were  really  something  on  the  lines  of 
the  JJritisb  Labor  Representation  Committee,  as  if  it  really  meant 
the  launching  of  a  labor  party  ;  and  the  Socialist  organ  suspects 
that  "  they  have  their  purpose  in  thus 'booming '  the  scheme  at 
this  moment."     Thus  : 

They  know  that  most  people  read  carelessly  and  that  by  a 
clever  use  of  headlines  and  editorial  paragraphs  they  can  produce 
the  false  impression  that  a  new  labor  party,  with  good  chances  of 
immediate  success,  is  coming  into  the  field— and  they  hope  thus 
to  divert  from  the  Socialist  party  some  of  the  elements  which  are 
being  driven  to  it  by  capitalist  oppression." 

The  Worker,  in  fact,  discovers  in  the  Federation's  move  a 
veiled  attack  upon  Socialism.     To  quote  further: 

"  The  Federation  leaders  have  declaimed  against  politics  in  the 
union — whenever  it  was  a  matter  of  giving  a  hearing  to  the  only 
clearly  avowed  labor  party,  whenever  it  was  a  matter  even  of 
allowing  the  discussion  of  all  sides  of  political  questions  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  working  class.  'No  politics  in  the  union,'  has 
been  their  cry.  But  at  the  same  time  they  have  been  dragging  the 
unions  into  politics  of  the  worst  sort— into  personal  politics,  into 
universally  and  inevitably  corrupt  politics 

"  Those  who  will  read  carefully  President  Gompers's  pronuncia- 
mento  of  last  week  will  see  that  the  Federation  leaders  propose 
simply  to  follow  the  same  old  futile  policy,  with  but  the  sligh 
modification,  the  chief  difference   being   the  grand  flourish  with 
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which  they  announce  it  as 
if  it  were  an  important 
new  departure.  They  still 
propose  that  workingmen 
should  vote  for  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  candi- 
dates if  those  candidates 
will  make  a  few  promises 
— and  what  practical  pol- 
itician will  be  slow  in 
making  promises  before 
election  or  in  forgetting 
them  afterward?  Only 
where  both  the  old-par- 
ty candidates  refuse  to 
promise  anything  are 
the  workingmen  advised 
to  make  nominations  of 
their  own.  Of  course 
there  is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  that  where  the 
Socialist  party  has  al- 
ready nominated  men, 
workingmen.  union  work- 
ingmen. tried  and  true 
workingmen  — as  it  has  in 
almost  every  State  and  in 
the  large  majority  of  the 

Congressional   districts  —  the   workingmen  should  support  them. 

That  is  the  farthest  from  the  Federation  leaders'  intention.     It  is 

against  the   avowed   party  of  the  working  class,  far  more   than 

against  Roosevelt  or  Cannon,  that  this  move  is 

aimed." 

The  Pittsburg  Labor  Tribune,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Federation's 
course  "will  be  honestly  questioned  in  very  few 
quarters."  and  it  adds: 

"It  is  exactly  the  same  program  that  the  labor- 
unions  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  after  they  had 
been  trirled  with  by  this  party  and  that.  Labor 
in  Great  Britain  indorsed  whatever  party  candi- 
dates made  the  most  satisfactory  pledges,  and 
wherever  no  acceptable  candidates  were  offered 
by  either  of  the  two  great  parties  labor  put  up 
its  own  candidates,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  whom  it  elected.  In  fact,  there  are  over  fifty 
labor  representatives  in  the  present  Parliament; 
and  the  workingmen  of  England  in  consequence 
have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  their  country  such 
as  they  never  had  before.  It  is  a  sorry  pessimist, 
indeed,  who  thinks  that  this  condition  bodes  any 
ill  either  to  labor  itself  or  to  the  country." 

The  I  'nited  Mine-  Workers'  Journal  (Indianap- 
olis) approves  the  program,  while  recognizing 
that  it  is  not  essentially  a  new  movement  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor.  It  asserts  that  Mr. 
Gompers's  organization  represents  "  the  part  of 
labor  that  does  all  the  work  to  secure  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  all  of  it,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Every  mining  law  now  on  the  statute-books 
in  this  or  any  other  country  was  placed  there  as  a 
direct  result  of  political  agitation  and  political 
action  by  the  trade-unions  and  trade-unionists. 
Our  checkweighman  laws,  anti-pluck-me-store 
legislation,  factory  inspection,  proper  sanitation 
of  mills  and  factories,  safety  appliances  in  con- 
nection with  machinery,  anti-child-labor  legisla- 
tion, the  payment  of  wages  at  regular  intervals 
in  lawful  money,  have  each  been  secured  and 
given  legal  existence  through  the  political  efforts 
and  propaganda  of  the  wage-workers.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  free 
text-books  in  those  States  where  they  are  pro- 
vided, the  better  school  facilities  that  now  exist 
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as  compared  with  the 
p.ist.  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  organized  labor 
has  stood  for  and  finally 
obtained  through  legisla- 
tion has  been  secured  in 
the  same  manner.     So,  it 

is  nothing  new 

"  We  do  not  propose 
to  organize  any  new  par- 
ty. Our  votes  represent 
the  balance  of  power 
which,  if  properly  used, 
will  secure  us  the  legisla- 
tion for  which  we  are 
seeking." 

Writing  in  The  Ameri- 
can Federationist.  the 
official  magazine  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L..  Mr.  Gom- 
pers discusses  the  move- 
ment and  some  of  the 
criticisms  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  To  quote 
in  part : 

"It   is  a  little  strange 
that  we  should  be  entreated  to  consider  the  Populist  movement. 
The  Populist  party  is  lifeless,  but  what  of  its  principles?    Wall 
Street  used  to  condemn  as  'Populism.'    even    as  'anarchy.'  the 
very  things  which  the  Republicans  now  admire 
in  President  Roosevelt  and  for  which  the  'safe 
and    sane'  Democrats  are  extolling  Bryan,  and 
'indorsing  '  him  for  the  next  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. 

"  We  invite  our  editorial  friends  to  answer  this 
question. 

"  We  would  further  suggest  that  they  tell  us 
what  they  think  of  the  labor  group  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  British  'Labor  in 
Politics '  movement.  What  are  the  lessons  of 
that  movement?  Does  the  British  labor  situa- 
tion encourage  or  discourage  political  action  on 
the  part  of  intelligent  labor,  conscious  of  its 
power  and  its  needs?  Come,  gentle  friends,  give 
an  honest  answer  to  these  questions.  Have  you 
heard  of  the  Trade-union  bill  which  has  passed 
the    House  of   Commons?    Have  you   heard  of 

any  opposition  to  it?     If  not.  why  not? 

"Government  is  not  platonic.  It  represents 
dominant  interests.  It  legislates  for  those  who 
are  strong  enough  to  command  respect  for  their 
wishes.  When  the  politicians  fear  the  people, 
they  legislate— after  a  fashion — for  the  people. 
When  the  public  is  indifferent,  special  interests 
control  legislation,  or  they  are  always  vigilant  and 

tireless 

"  For  the  toilers  to  occasionally  'show  their 
teeth'  is  more  effective  than  to  continually  bellow 
their  throats  sore  over  the  old  political  party 
hacks  who  are  owned  body,  boots,  and  breeches 
by  corporate  power  and  predatory  wealth.  The 
fact  that  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress calls  himself  a  Republican  or  Democratdoes 
not  give  him  a  vested  right  in  the  workmen's  votes. 
"  And  since  in  adopting  this  course,  at  least  for 
this  campaign,  organized  labor  does  what  every 
other  element  in  the  country  is  doing  and  has 
been  doing  since  the  first  days  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  it  not  folly  as  well  as  hypocrisy  to  affect 
pain  and  surprise  at  labor's  tactics? " 
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Concluding,  he  appeals  to  organized  labor: 
"  Administer  a  stinging  rebuke  to  those  who  have 
been  hostile  or  indifferent  to  rights  and  interests 
of  labor  of  all  the  people." 
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OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD   SOUTH  AMERICA. 

THE  mass  of  newspaper  comment  on  South-American  affairs 
is  divided  between  forecasts  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  the 
discussion  of  the  Drago  Doctrine  at  the  Pan-American  Congress 
and  praise  of  Secretary  Root's  diplomatic  speech  before  that  body 
on  the  evening  of  July  31.  This  address,  says  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican, "  was  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  harmony  that  pervaded 
the  Conference,"  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  similarly 
minded.  "  It  is  difficult,"  says  The  Post,  "  to  see  how  Mr.  Root 
could  have  acquitted  himself  of  a  somewhat  difficult  task  with 
greater  tact  and  frankness." 

The  particular  section  of  the  speech  which  attracts  almost  uni- 
versal attention  from  the  press,  and  nearly  as  unanimous  indorse- 
ment, is  that  which  outlines  the  feeling  of  our  nation  toward  the 
republics  of  the  South.     In  the  words  of  Secretary  Root: 

"  We  wish  no  victories  but  those  of  peace,  no  territory  except 
our  own,  and  no  sovereignty  except  sovereignty  over  ourselves, 
which  we  deem  independence. 

"The  smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  is 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the 
observance  of  that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  against 
the  oppression  of  the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  rights, 
privileges,  or  powers  we  do  not  freely  concede  to  every  American 
republic.  We  wish  to  increase  our  prosperity,  expand  our  trade, 
and  grow  in  wealth  and  wisdom,  but  our  conception  of  the  true 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by 
their  ruin,  but  to  help  all  our  friends  to  common  prosperity  and  to 
growth,  that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger  together. 
Within  a  few  months  for  the  first  time  the  recognized  possessors 
of  every  foot  of  soil  on  the  American  Continent  can  be,  and  I 
hope  will  be,  represented  with  acknowledged  rights  as  equal  sov- 
ereign states  at  the  great  World's  Congress  at  The  Hague.  This 
will  be  the  formal  and  final  acceptance  of  the  declaration  that  no 
part  of  the  American  Continent  is  to  be  deemed  subject  to  coloni- 
zation."' 

This  speech  of  our  Secretary  of  State  should  go  far,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  to  dispel  in  South-American  minds 
any  false  notion  of  the  "'big  stick'  in  American  policy"  or  any 
idea  that  our  Government  is  fond  of  M  practising  a  brutal  disregard 
of  international  rights."  "  Secretary  Root's  address,"  continues 
The  Press,  "  by  its  studied,  calm  moderation  and  restraint,  ex- 
presses the  national  policy  of  the  United  States,  past,  present, 


and  to  come."  And,  indorsing  the  arguments  of  the  Secretary, 
the  New  York  Tribune  concludes:  "Once  it  seemed  to  be  Amer- 
ica ag«ainst  the  world.  Now  it  is  America  with  the  world."  The 
New  York  World,  however,  looks  in  a  little  different  light  upon 
the  speech,  which  it  admits,  nevertheless,"  was  sound  in  sentiment 
and  tactfully  turned."     But,  The  World  adds  : 

"  Speeches  will  not  suffice.  The  rape  of  Panama  stands  of  rec- 
ord. The  Santo-Domingo  adventure  is  still  nursed  as  a  pet  meas- 
ure of  the  Administration.  South  and  Central  Americans  may 
fairly  ask  themselves  whether  there  will  be  more  sallies  abroad 
when  opportunity  offers  and  self-interest  invites." 

Next  in  volume  to  the  comment  upon  this  speech  of  Secretary 
Root  is  the  discussion  of  the  famous  Drago  Doctrine.  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript  writes  of  this  subject  in  a  manner  reflecting  the 
views  of  many  of  the  press : 

"The  Drago  Doctrine,  .  .  .  denying  the  right  of  a  nation  to  re- 
sort to  force  in  the  collection  of  its  debts  from  another  nation, 
would  commend  itself  more  readily  to  the  chancelleries  of  Europe, 
should  its  enunciation  emanate  from  other  than  the  debt-ridden 
nations  of  South  America.  For  the  most  part  the  creditors  of  the 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  are  citizens  of  Europe,  and  until 
Europe  shall  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  its  adoption  by  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  can  mean  little. 

"It  is  always  unwise  to  promulgate  a  doctrine  that  can  not  be 
enforced.  The  burden  of  doing  this  for  the  Calvo  Doctrine  against 
the  attacks  of  European  creditors  would  fall  almost  entirely  on 
the  United  States.  It  is  no  evidence  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
principle  underlying  this  doctrine  that  leads  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment to  oppose  its  adoption  by  the  Conference  at  this  time,  but 
rather  the  considerations  of  expediency." 

It  isgenerally  agreed,  as  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
remarks,  that  "if  the  European  Powers  could  be  brought  to  agree 
to  this  [the  Drago  Doctrine]  it  would  be  the  fairest  and  most  sensi- 
ble plan  yet  proposed."  And  yet,  with  the  bulk  of  creditors  situ- 
ated within  the  borders  of  Europe,  the  feasibility  of  persuading 
The  Hague  Tribunal  to  accept  the  doctrine,  even  if  passed  upon 
favorably  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  doubtful.  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer sees  these  obstacles  to  international  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine : 

"An  international  acceptance  of  the  Drago  Doctrine  would 
greatly  simplify  the  situation,  but  the  question  is,  can  the  Euro- 
pean governments  be    induced   to  make  the   renunciation  which 
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this  acceptance  would  involve?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
South  America  is  not  the  only  continent  affected.  China  owes  the 
foreign  Powers  a  huge  sum  oi  mone} .  over  $300,000,000,  and  while 
the  Chinese  reputation  for  honesty  is  high,  the  Powers  will  hardly 
be  disposed  to  surrender  the  right  of  using  force  to  collect  this 
debt  in  case  of  need." 

Our  own  position  on  the  questions  covered  by  the  Drago  Doc- 
trine has  been  "wavering,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  which  paper  points  out  that: 

'  President  Roosevelt  announced  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
could  not  be  used  to  cover  the  financial  delinquency  of  States, 
and  this  was  taken  to  mean  that  we  should  not  interfere  with  mili- 
tary demonstrations  by  England  and  Germany  against  Venezuela. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  later  assumed  a  debt-collecting  tunc- 
tion  toward  Santo  Domingo.  Here  our  able  Secretary  of  State 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  explain,  elucidate,  and  perhaps  define." 

The  Philadelphia  Telegraph  goes  beyond  most  of  the  press  and 
strikes  at  what  it  considers  the  real  difficulty  of  the  matter.  "  If 
the  South-American  countries  would  pay  what  they  owe,"  it  re- 
marks, "  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  making  collections  by 
governmental  agencies  or  otherwise." 


Owing  -o  that  address,  says  The  Evening  Mail  (New  York), 
"every  Russian  now  has  words  of  tire  with  which  to  warm  his 
heart."     The  men  of  the  Douma,  it  thinks,  have  shown  more  of 


MUTINY    IN    RUSSIA. 

"]\  /TORE  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  crew  of  the  Kniaz  Potem- 
-LV1  kine  mutinied  at  Odessa,  many  observers  hailed  the  event 
as  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Russian  bureaucracy,  since  the 
army  and  navy,  it  seemed  to  them,  were  no  longer  to  be  depended 
upon  as  instruments  of  repression.  For  a  time,  however,  the  be- 
wildering surface  eddies  in  the  current  of  Russian  affairs  seemed 
to  stultify  this  view,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Czar,  before 
he  dissolved  the  Douma,  received  assurances,  it  is  said,  that  he 
could  place  absolute  reliance  on  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  Since 
then,  again,  sporadic  mutinies  have  broken  out  in  the  army  and 
the  navy,  and  mutineers  are  being  shot  down  in  squads.  The 
significance  of  such  revolts  as  those  at  Sveaborg  and  at  Helsing- 
fors  is  not  altered  by  any  success  the  Government  may  have  in 
suppressing  them,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.  They  mean, 
says  The  Daily  Times  of  the  same  city,  that  "  somebody  has  been 
fooling  the  credulous  ruler  of  Russia,"  and  that,  while  the  Russian 


WILL  THAT   RUSSIAN    ECLIPSE   BE   TOTAL? 

—  McKee  in  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

army  is  loyal,  its  loyalty  is  to  the  people.  The  Douma's  Yiborg 
proclamation,  asserts  the  New  York  Press,  was  in  effect  a  call 
to  arms,  a  declaraiton  of  civil  war,  and  "  the  army  is  responding." 
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STEERING   HIS   OWN    BOAT   AGAIN. 

—  Payne  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-  'Junes. 

the  genius  of  statecraft  than  they  were  credited  with,  and,  as  a 
consequence, 

"the  Czar  has  now  to  deal  with  powerful  manifestoes  instead  of 
feeble  corner-conspiracies.  He  has  to  struggle  against  printed 
programs  and  appeals  which  go  everywhere,  and  which  are  heard 
and  heeded.  He  has  to  answer  these  manifestoes  statement  for 
statement,  argument  for  argument,  promise  for  promise.  Scorn- 
ing the  result  of  a  popular  election,  he  finds  that  in  reality  the 
greatest  of  all  elections  is  on,  and  that  he  can  not  merely  com- 
mand, he  must  convince." 

Says  the  Pittsburg  Post : 

"  Since  the  Viborg  manifesto  it  has  been  a  professed  source  of 
amazement  to  some  viewers  of  the  Russian  situation  that  a  revolu- 
tion did  not  at  once  burst  into  full  fury.  But  the  more  precise 
student  of  affairs  in  the  Czar's  former  empire  would  have  been 
bewildered  had  such  an  uprising  taken  place  on  the  ringing  of  a 
bell.  Still  the  revolution  is  on.  I  twill  go.  The  one  factor  whose 
uncertainty  has  disarranged  conclusive  prediction,  that  of  the 
army's  loyalty,  is  appearing  in  clearer  light." 

To  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  however,  these  mutinies  are  but 
another  illustration  of  "the  want  of  unity  which  seems  to  have 
characterized  the  entire  Russian  upheaval."  Of  this  lack  of  unity 
it  says : 

"This  has  not  been  confined  wholly  to  the  popular  side.  The 
Czar's  vacillations  and  uncertainties  have  been  equally  conspicu- 
ous with  the  meaningless  and  aimless  destruction  wrought  under 
the  red  flag.  Both  causes  are  alike  responsible  for  the  existing 
confusion,  and  when  this  want  of  definite  purpose  is  joined  to  the 
conflicting  interests  of  races  and  classes  the  confusion  is  worse 
confounded.  The  cataclysm  so  long  expected  and  predicted  may 
be  near  or  far,  or  the  country  may  be  passing  through  the  deepest 
depths  of  chastening  fire.  The  events  are  too  close,  too  stupen- 
dous, to  be  appraised  aright  by  contemporary  observers." 

The  explanation  of  this,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lack  of  strong  leadership: 

"Men  die  in  Russia,  die  by  tens,  by  hundreds,  and  by  thou- 
sands, but  nothing  is  accomplished. 

"They  fall  with  unshaken  courage,  in  mutiny,  in  mob,  in  revolt, 
in  xecutions.in  the  support  of  order,  in  the  suppression  of  revolu- 
tion ;  but  nowhere  are  results  secured.  Men  die  until  Russia 
seems  one  vast  human  shambles:    but  neither  cause  advances. 
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The  Czar  does  not  establish  order.  The  revolution  does  not 
achieve  its  end.  Both  flounder.  Neither  finds  its  agents  efficient. 
Human  life  is  poured  out  like  water,  resultless. 

"Why?  No  man  appears.  Neither  Government  nor  revolution 
can  be  sustained  or  succeed  unless  some  man  appears.  None 
comes.  No  leader  looms.  The  Slav  nature,  which  for  three  cen- 
turies has  left  Russia  the  one  European  land  without  any  advance 
in  liberty  or  self-rule,  continues  to  prevent  any  advance.  Neither 
Government  nor  people,  neither  bureaucracy  nor  revolution, 
emerge  from  the  blood-soaked  quicksands  in  which  both  wrestle 
and  struggle,  achieving  nothing. 

"  Everything  comes  but  leadership." 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  SENATE. 

SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE,  always  a  fruitful  topic  for  edi- 
torial writers,  has  started  another  ripple  of  newspaper  com- 
ment by  assuring  his  hearers  in  a  recent  speech  that  "  in  spite  of 
the  popular  idea  to  the  contrary,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  more  representative  of  the  people  than  is  the  House,"  a  state- 
ment in  which  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  (Dem.)  sees 
"much  of  truth  and  justice."  In  the  House,  as  now  organized, 
he  complains,  members  do  not  really  represent  the  people  of  their 
district.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  amend  bills  on  the  floor,  and 
members  are  often  compelled  to  vote  for  or  against  bills  of  which 
they  know  little  or  nothing.  Nor  can  they  obtain  information. 
In  short,  by  the  Senator's  account,  the  members  of  the  House  are 
a  race  much  to  be  pitied,  a  sort  of  douma  that  no  one  even  cares 
to  dissolve.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  fuller  debate,  he 
maintains,  makes  for  greater  responsibility.  And  he  points  to  the 
Railroad-Rate  bill  as  a  piece  of  legislation  that  was  immensely 
improved  in  the  Senate.  Before  quoting  the  comments  of  the 
press,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  members  of  the  House,  as  a 
rule,  are  convinced  that  the  Senate  resembles  a  dead  branch,  and 
that  they  alone  are  the  living  trunk  producing  the  laws.  The 
Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  and  former  Congressmen  elevated  to 
that  body,  look  down  on  the  House  as  an  "omnium  gatherum," 
a  sort  of  irresponsible  Alsatia. 

The  New  York  World(Dem.)  draws  a  moral  from  the  Senator's 
utterance.  It  points  out  that  he  is  no  defender  of  the  "  special 
interests,"  the  Senate  is  said  to  represent  and  that  therefore  his 
words  have  weight.     It  then  adds  : 

"Substantially  the  same  thing  was  said  by  Senator  Tillman  three 
months  ago.  'One  reads  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  the 
most  bitter  denunciations  of  the  Senate  as  a  body,  because  of  its 
supposed  subservience  to  the  moneyed  interests,'  he  said.  'When 
I  first  came  to  Washington  I  shared  in  the  fullest  degree  this  feel- 
ing, but  I  have  come  to  believe,  after  eleven  years'  service  in  the 
Senate,  that  there  are  few  really  corrupt  men  in  it.  The  vice  of 
environment  in  Washington  is  not  so  much  that  of  plutocracy  as 
it  is  that  of  party  subserviency.' 

"  If  Mr.  Tillman  and  Mr.  La  Follette  believed  that  the  Senate 
was  corrupt  or  that  it  did  not  represent  the  people  of  the  United 
States  they  would  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Neither  of  them  has 
ever  been  accused  of  diffidence  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions 
or  of  lacking  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
testimony  of  men  whose  sources  of  information  are  authoritative, 
young  muck-rakers  continue  to  scream  about  the  'treason'  of  the 
United  States  Senate." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  never  too  friendly  to  a  radical 
legislator,  remarks  upon  the  case  in  lighter  vein.  After  quoting 
Senator  La  Toilette's  words,  it  goes  on  : 

"Perhaps,  then,  the  Senate  will  not  be  abolished.  Eight 
months  ago  few  citizens  dared  to  hope  it  could  be  saved.  It  was 
the 'home  of  special  privileges,'  the 'bulwark  of  monopoly,'  the 
perpetrator  of  all  the  terrible  crimes  that  robbed  the  people  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness.  The  Senators  represented  neither  the 
political  corporations  that  commissioned  them  nor  the  people  of 
the  States;  they  were  the  servants  of  'interests,'  the  'tools  of  cor- 
porations,' the  'jackals  of  the  trusts . '  When  1905  ended  it  seemed 
probable  that  before  another  twelvemonth  had  passed  an  infuriated 


people  would  have  made  an  end  of  the  chamber  by  fire  and  sword. 
"It  is  pleasant  to  record  the 'great  change.'  It  is  a  duty  to 
bestow  the  reward  for  accomplishing  it  on  the  statesman  who  de- 
serves it.  Senator  La  Follette  is  the  man.  Yet  there  is  one  sad 
thought.  The  House  is  a  failure,  a  menace  to  the  country,  and  is 
there  another  La  Follette  to  regenerate  it?  " 

The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  wishes  to  explain  the  Senator's 
words.  "  What  he  means,"  says  The  Press, "  would  be  better  con- 
veyed if  he  said  the  Senate  was  the  less  misrepresentative  of  the 
two  bodies."  And  The  Press  accounts  for  this  by  "  the  greater 
individual  freedom  of  Senators "  and  the  absence  of  a  Speaker 
Cannon.  Elsewhere  that  paper  calls  attention  to  recent  speeches 
of  Senator  La  Follette's  in  which  he  points  out  how  each  Senator 
voted  on  important  measures.  Upon  the  objections  made  by 
some  to  this  "  candid  friend  "  The  Press  observes: 

"  It  is  almost  funny  to  hear  the  Wisconsin  Senator  accused  of  a 
breach  of  'Senatorial  courtesy  '  in  reading  what  the  organs  of  the 
System  are  pleased  to  call 'the  La  Follette  blacklist.'  Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  Mr.  La  Follette  to  describe  'Senatorial 
courtesy'  from  anything  he  learned  of  it  by  experience.  Altho  he 
was  only  four  months  or  so  in  the  upper  chamber  he  was  continu- 
ously subjected  to  more  or  less  polite  insults.  Almost  from  the 
day  after  he  took  the  oath  no  pains  were  taken  by  the  majority  of 
Senators  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  a  man  who  would  dare  to 
bring  a  commission  direct  from  the  people  and  immediately  enter 
on  their  service. 

"The  System  moved  to  lay  him  on  the  table.  It  interrupted 
him  constantly.  When  he  arose  to  deliver  the  ablest  address  of 
the  whole  session,  on  the  Rate  bill,  the  System's  Senators  moved 
out  of  the  Chamber  in  a  body.  Even  the  cautious  Fairbanks  sat 
on  him  until  he  found  it  was  like  sitting  on  the  third  rail.  Alto- 
gether the  treatment  of  Mr.  La  Follette  was  about  as  discourteous 
as  it  well  could  be.  The  attitude  of  the  System  Senators  reminded 
us  of  the  Dooley  joke  :  '  Is  there  an  honest  man  here?  There  is- 
He's  a  spy.     Throw  him  out ! '  " 


MORALITY   OF   NEW  YORK   MILLIONAIRES. 

PITTSBURG  as  well  as  New  York  papers  "took  notice"  when 
the  sister  of  W.  E.  Corey,  testifying  in  a  Nevada  divorce 
court  that  her  brother  was  not  a  fit  person  to  have  the  custody  of 
his  sixteen-year-old  son,  added  the  artless  opinion  that  "no 
wealthy  New  York  man  is  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  boy  of  his  age." 
The  Pittsburg  Press  remarks  that  Miss  Corey  must  have  been 
profoundly  moved  by  her  contact  with  modern  luxury  in  order  to 
deem  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  denounce  a  brother  in  public. 
Then  the  same  paper,  evidently  smarting  under  the  memory  of  the 
kind  of  prominence  recently  thrust  upon  Pittsburg  by  certain  of 
her  wealthy  sons,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  metropolis  will  do  well  to  pause  and  consider  whether  it 
is  really  so  very  much  better  than  ancient  Babylon  or  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  decry  the  morals  of 
Pittsburg.  When  did  any  one,  under  oath,  say  of  Pittsburg  what 
the  experienced  observer  we  have  cited  said  about  New  York?" 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  cheerfully  admits  that  "  no  New 
Yorker  has  declared,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  that  Pittsburg  rich 
men  were  one  and  all  unfit  to  bring  up  a  family  "  ;  and  it  adds  more 
seriously  : 

"An  indictment  against  a  class  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  draw. 
The  folly  of  any  such  generalizing  was  shown  by  Mr.  Speaker 
Cannon  at  Indianapolis  yesterday.  When  it  was  hinted  that  his 
visit  to  Coney  Island  might  injure  him  politically,  he  said  of  those 
whom  he  had  seen  there:  'Pretty  decent  crowd;  not  all  saints,  I 
suppose,  but  a  good  average  ;  about  as  good  a  50,000  as  one  might 
find  anywhere  outside  of  a  church— perhaps  the  average  was 
better." 

The  Herald  (New  York)  reminds  us  that  not  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  had  already  reached  middle  life  and  attained  fortune 
and  position  as  the  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
did    Mr.   Corey   come   to   honor   New    York   with   his  presence. 
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Hence  "a  wealthy  man  he  may  be,  but  he  is  no  more  a  wealthy 
New  York  man  than  is  Harry  Thaw  or  some  other  Pennsylvan- 
ians  who  have  of  late  attracted  public  attention."  The  Sun  car- 
ries the  same  argument  still  further.  After  characterizing  Miss 
Corey's  picture  of  New  York  millionaires  as  that  which  "  the  yel- 
low camera  paints  upon  the  retina  of  alien  tho  innocent  eyes,"  it 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  illusion  is  natural.  The  amusing  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
is  mainly  the 'millionaires  '  from  the  outer  darkness,  most  c  r  them 
brand  new,  rather  hulking  in  their  evening  c":thes  and  with  a  pas- 
sion for  'sparklers,'  whose  invasion  and  sack  of  Ma;.'  attan  make 
this  ill  reputation  for  the  tamevillatic  hoarders  of  golden  numbers 
who  belong  here.  The  'millionaire'  who  swigs  champagne,  known 
to  him  as  'wine,'  for  breakfast,  and  is  even  suspected  of  bathing 
in  it;  the  parochial  Alcibiades  who 'sounds  to  this  coward  and 
lascivious  town  his  terrible  approach,'  the  giant  'lobster  '  of  Lob- 
steria,  happy  in  gross  vice  and  happier  still  in  the  advertisement 
of  it;  this  being  is  in  New  York,  not  of  it.  Sometimes  he  has 
lived  laborious  years  blamelessly.  He  hears  of  Sybaris.  It  fas- 
cinates him.  But  he  has  not  the  cultivated  tastes,  the  connois- 
seurship,  the  refined  philosophy  of  life  that  can  make  him  an  artist 
even  in  material  enjoyment.  Essentially  he  is  a  bungler  and  a 
boor ;  and  as  such  he  is  despised  even  by  his  parasites  and  led 
captains. 

"A  composite  photograph  of  the 'wealthy  men  of  New  York,' 
those  who  have  made  money  here,  have  roots  in  the  soil,  are  not 
just  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  might  show  a  decorous 
bourgeois,  much  more  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  than  a  'sport,' 
averse  to  ostentation  and  publicity.  The  vices  of  this  city  are 
maintained  by  strangers." 

The  New  York  World  regards  Miss  Corey's  utterance  as  one  of 
"glib  and  flippant  foolishness,"  which  "would  not  be  worth  notic- 


ing if  it  were  not  sure  to  be  by  many  persons  half  believed."  This 
paper  comes  stoutly  to  the  defense  of  the  wealthy  New  Yorker. 
We  read : 

"  Of  the  many  thousands  of  wealthy  men  in  New  York  the  great 
majority  live  honorable  and  cleanly  lives,  have  as  associates  men 
and  women  of  like  character,  and  are  more  than  usually  qualified 
to  be  wise  advisers  and  safe  companions  of  youth.  Ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  these  men  are  never  known  by  name  to  the  general 
reader.  Their  manner  of  life  tends  rather  to  develop  than  to  sup- 
press the  instincts  of  kindliness  which  young  people  are  quick  to 
feel.  If  as  parents  these  men  have  a  fault  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  loving  overindulgence  than  that  of  exposing  their  own  sons  to 
evil  associations." 

The  Evening  /W(New  York),  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
after  allowance  is  made  for  the  "excusable  personal  bitterness  " 
of  Miss  Corey's  assertion,  there  remains  "  enough  clear  truth  in  it 
to  give  the  reflecting  pause."     Thus  : 

"That  truth  is  that  a  young  man  reared  in  great  luxury,  and  with 
endless  pocket  money,  is  under  a  great  handicap,  morally,  and 
that  it  is  always  a  special  credit  to  him,  or  to  his  tutors  and  gov- 
ernors, if  he  turns  out  well 

"This  spoiling  of  sons  by  wealthy  fathers  is  peculiarly  a  habit 
of  the  newly  rich.  Where  money  has  longer  been  in  the  family, 
the  possession  of  a  few  millions  does  not  constitute  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  rush  out  and  make  a  swine  of  one's  self.  But  the 
sudden  fortunes  of  the  past  few  years  of  blessed  prosperity  have 
confessedly  turned  out  a  crowd  of  vapid  and  worthless  and  help- 
lessly rich  young  men.  Accustomed  from  boyhood  to  say  with 
Horace  Walpole,  'There  is  no  living  in  this  country  under  twenty 
thousand  a  year,'  they  betray  every  lavish  and  lackadaisical  and 
vicious  habit  that  youth  should  not  have.  It  is  not  strange  that 
here  and  there  a  mother  or  aunt  should  be  found  desiring  to  pluck 
at  least  one  brand  from  that  burning." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF. 


In  Russia  the  "Little  Father"  continues  to  shrink. — Butte  Inter-Mountain. 

Tom  Platt  is  dissatisfied  with  his  political  career.  That  makes  it  unanimous. 
— Chicago  News. 

It  was  unusual  farsightedness  that  prompted  the  trust  to  corner  the  supply 
of  brimstone. — Detroit  ATews. 

There  seems  nothing  left  for  convict  labor  to  do  but  to  organize  and  go  into 
politics  also. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Dowie  has  been  ousted  from  Zion  City  by  the  courts.  Now  is  the  time  for 
him  to  "make  good"  as  a  "restorer." — New  York  Herald. 


Evidently  it  is  dangerous  to  get  near  the  French  navy  when  it  is  trying 
to  hit  something  else. — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

Castro  will  not  be  represented  in  that  Pan-American  Congress.  He  is  afraid 
some  nation  might  have  sent  a  sheriff  to  collect. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  he  could  sit  and  listen  to  the  debates  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  forever.     Maybe  that  can  be  arranged  for  him. — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  difference  between  American  adulteration  of  food  and  German  adulter- 
ation  appears   to   be   that   the  latter  is   more  scientific   and  elusive. — Boston 

Transcript. 


AND    BESIDES. 

United  States—  "  Shake  hands,  boys— What  is  more  beautiful 
than  peace  ?— and,  besides-  !  " 

— Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

THE    PEACEMAKER   WE  HAVE   ALWAYS    WITH    US. 


THE   PEACE   MAN    WORKING   AGAIN. 

"  My  long  lost  brother.'' 

— Spencer  in  the  Denver  Republican. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


RANGER'S  LEADERSHIP  OF  AMERICAN   LAND- 
SCAPE ART. 

A  N  English  critic  has  hailed  the  group  of  American  landscapc- 
l\  painters  as  "  the  rising  sun  in  art."  In  this  group  the  posi- 
tion of  primacy  is  assigned  to  Henry  W.  Ranger,  an  artist  who 
already  had  taken  the  foremost  place  in  the  "Tonal"  school. 
When  a  special  exhibition  of  Mr.  Ranger's  canvases  was  held  in 
New  York  last  winter  his  commanding  position  was  seen  by  the 
public  as  well  as  by  artists.  In  the  Old  World,  says  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Bromhead,  in  The  International  Studio  (New  York,  August), 
"  there  is  at  this  moment  a  cessation  of  great  production."  Strong 
and  individual  artists  are  working,  but  no  homogeneous  school. 
America  alone,  according  to  the  writer,  possesses  such  a  school, 
and,  he  declares  further,  "by  every  precedent  in  the  history  of  art 
the  next  great  group  of  landscape-painters  will  arise  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Atlantic."  Concerning  the  qualities  of  the  group  now 
in  process  of  formation,  with  Mr.  Ranger  as  virtual  primate,  Mr. 
Bromhead  writes: 

•'They  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  last  great  schools  of  land- 
scape art.  They  are  equipped  with  technical  knowledge  and  power 
adequate  to  carry  on  the  work  without  a  break  from  the  point 
where  the  movements  that  have  just  spent  themselves  leave  off; 
they  possess  a  domestic  landscape  in  New  England  that  offers 
subjects'  with  a  new  flavor,  and  as  beautiful  as  Fontainebleau  ever 
had  to  give.  Here  they  are  far  enough  from  the  Old  World  not 
to  be  overpowered  by  the  greatness  of  their  predecessors,  with 
fresh  natural  conditions  and  new  problems  of  light  and  atmosphere 
and  color  to  work  out,  and  they  are  numerous  enough  and  vigorous 
enough  to  act  upon  each  other  in  healthy  stimulation,  to  create 
that  common  art  atmosphere  so  beneficial  to  the  individual  artist, 
to  whom  it  is  not  ever 'good  to  be  alone.'  Finally,  when  I  add 
that  they  are  intensely  eager  and  ambitious,  and  touched  with 
high  ideals  and  the  seriousness  of  their  mission,  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  why  I  believe  the  American  school  to  be  the 
rising  sun  in  art." 

Ranger's  position  in  this  school,  says  Mr.  Bromhead,  has  been 
achieved  by  his  vital  force  of  personality,  his  "sound  and  work- 
manlike execution,  the  opulent  color  sense,  the  ability  to  compose 
fine  patterns,  and  the  definite  aim— almost  always  achieved — of 
expressing  some  distinct  phase  of  nature's  poetry  and  beauty." 


Continuing  his  analysis  of  Ranger's  peculiar  qualities,  Mr.  Brom- 
head says : 

"  His  pictures  are  always 'worth  while';  they  are  sane,  free  from 
tricks  and  affectation,  and  manifest  an  amazing  versatility.  Es- 
pecially attractive  in  his  art  is  the  wholesome  health  of  its  temper- 
ament, so  utterly  free  from  any  touch  of  modern  sickliness  or  mel- 


By  permission  o£  "The  International  Sluiiio." 

"IN   THE  WOODLAND?," 

By  Henry  W.  Ranger, 

Exhibits  Mr.  Ranger's  power  of  constructing  an  interesting  and  intricate  pattern. 


HENRY   W.   RANGER, 

Who  stands  at  the  head  of  American  landscape-painters.  "His 
pictures,"  says  Mr.  Rromhead,  "are  always  'worth  while' ;  they  are 
sane,  free  from  tricks  and  affectation,  and  manifest  an  amazing  versa- 
tility.'' 

ancholy  ;    for  what,  after  all,  is  melancholy  but  weakness?     And 

what  really  great  art  was  ever  morbid  ? 

"  A  marked  feature  of  his  work  has  always  been  its  strong  indi- 
viduality. I  have  never  seen  any  of  his  work — except,  perhaps,  a 
certain  water-color  made  in  jest — that  could  under 
any  circumstances  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  any 
one  but  Ranger  himself.  Ranger,  owing  to  his  great 
technical  gifts  and  astonishing  powers  of  assimila- 
tion— which  would  be  dangerous  to  a  weaker  man — 
has  at  command  and  does  not  hesitate  to  employ 
other  men's  language  to  convey  his  message  when 
he  thinks  it  suitable." 

Relationship  to  the  Barbizon  school  is  obvious 
in  the  American  school ;  Ranger's  indebtedness  to 
Corot  is  apparent.  But,  as  Mr.  Bromhead  points 
out,  the  relationship  is  honorable  and  the  debt 
squarely  paid.     We  quote  : 

"There  are  obvious  influences  traceable  in  his 
work.  Men  who  are  the  lawful  heirs  and  possess 
the  reversion  to  the  'good-will  '  of  the  Barbizon 
school  will  naturally  show  traces  of  their  artistic 
progenitors.  It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  time  to 
dwell  upon  these  influences.  I  am  more  concerned 
to  study  the  new  elements  and  the  fresh  flavor, 
which,  as  Ranger's  work  shows,  are  being  devel- 
oped in  the  new  environment,  lest  any  'dwellers  in 
Galh  '  should  run  away  with  the  idea  that  Ranger, 
and  those  with  him,  are  merely  painting  Barbizon 
pictures  in  America.  Ranger's  practise  seems  to 
be,  when  tackling  any  given  problem,  to  employ 
the  language  that  is  naturally  suggested  by  the 
subject  before  him  ;  and  being  a  singularly  good 
linguist,   so  to   speak,  he  has  at  command  greater 
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resources  than  the  ordinary  painter.  The  point  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  he  does  this,  not  in  any  way  because  his  own  tech- 
nical resources  are  insufficient,  but  because  he  has  courage  enough 
to  make  a  challenge  on  the  other  man's  territory." 

Like  Turner,  says  Mr.  Bromhead,   Ranger  has   invaded  other 
territories  "as  a  conqueror."     His  aim   is  "  by  no  means  to  di- 
gest and  conceal  his  conveyancing,  but  to  proclaim   it.  and  invite 
the  world  to  see  how  vastly  he  could  improve  upon 
his  models."     Further: 

"  Except  that  Turner's  motive  was  to  a  large  ex- 
tent a  petty  personal  pride  of  which  Ranger  is  quite 
incapable,  the  practise  of  the  two  men  has  much  in 
common.  Ranger  never  mixes  his  borrowings,  nor 
is  he  an  eclectic  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  Carracci.  And  just  as  it  was  not  un- 
til Turner  had  exhausted  his  experiments  that  he 
settled  down  to  'feed  upon  himself,  to  bring  unity 
out  of  sincerity,  and  to  create  an  art  which  recalls 
neither  the  work  nor  the  play  of  any  other  man  what- 
soever,* so  Ranger  has  also  arrived  at  a  similar  posi- 
tion, at  the  point  where  Turner  was,  say,  about  1825." 

Mr.  Bromhead,  selecting  certain  of  Ranger's  pic- 
tures for  illustration  of  the  points  he  makes,  tells  us 
how  "In  the  Woodlands"  exhibits  Ranger's  capaci- 
ty for  pattern-making  and  "his  power  to  produce 
order  and  beauty  out  of  nature's  confusion."  The 
"  Spring  Pastures."  he  says,  is  a  subject  of  "  Ranger's 
very  own,  from  the  simple  reason  that  none  of  those 
who  went  before  happened  to  light  upon  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  exhibiting  his  rhythmic  feeling  for  the 
lie  of  land,  the  swelling  bosom  of  a  low  hill."  Of  the 
"  Willows."  the  most  "  Barbizonian  "  of  Ranger's 
pictures,  he  writes : 

'Willows,'  with  its  superb  grace  of  composition, 
its  vibrating  gray  sky,  its  soft  and  lovely  light,  is  a 
direct  challenge  to  Corot  himself,  and  a  masterpiece 
besides.  Why,  after  all,  should  it  not  be  possible  to  go'one  bet- 
ter even  than  the  great  Corot?  Something  here  I  see  of  firmer 
grip  of  the  composition,  absence  of  a  certain  flimsiness  with- 
out any  loss  of  charm,  that  I  am,  I  suppose,  at  liberty  to  prefer 
over  what  Corot  might  have  made  of  the  same  scene.  Turner 
would  not  have  been  afraid  to  try  conclusions  in  this  way — why- 
need  Ranger  ?" 


WESTERN    INFLUENCE   ON   THE    JAPANESE 

NOVEL. 

'["UK  old  literature  of  Japan  is  dead,  says  Yone  Noguchi,  and 

*■       as  yet  there  is  "no  new  literature  that  has  two  feet  solidly 

on  the  ground."     New  Japan,  however,  is  setting  about  creating  a 

new  literature,  and  from  the  account  of  it  given  by  Mr.  Noguchi 


Bv  permission  of  "  The  [uternalioDA]  Studio." 

"  WILLOWS." 

By  Henry  W.  Ranger. 
This  picture  Mr.  Bromhead  calls  "a  direct'challenge  to  Corot,  atid  a  masterpiece  1    -ides.' 


By  permission  of  '•  The  [nlernational  Studio.'* 

'•SPRING    PASTURES." 

By  Henry  \V.  Ranger. 

No  one  of  Ranger's  predecessors  has  shown  his  "  rhythmic  feeling  for  the  lie  of  the  land, 
the  swelling  bosom  of  a  low  hill." 


in  The  National  Magazine  (Boston)  for  August,  it  appears  to  be 
a  welding  of  the  realism  of  the  West  with  the  charm  and  beauty 
native  to  Oriental  art.  In  the  realm  of  the  novel  the  Japanese  are 
experimenters  in  the  manner  considered  in  these  columns  last 
week  as  possible  in  the  field  of  poetry.  Already  the  Japanese 
dream  of  making  their  literature  universal,  and  to  do  this,  says 
Mr.  Noguchi,  they  "must  build  the  Japanese  story 
upon  the  Occidental  method  of  characterization." 
Every  writer,  he  informs  us,  "  is  attempting  to  get 
an  honest  photograph  of  the  transition  age."  The 
models  they  are  following  are  Zola,  Dardet,  Tol- 
stoy, and  Maupassant.  Japan  in  transition  is  pro- 
viding types,  apparently,  after  the  very  hearts- of  the 
European  masters.     Noguchi  writes: 

"There  is  no  more  favorite  subject  lor  a  writer 
than  that  of  a  modern  Japanese  girl  who  meets  all 
sorts  of  temptations  at  each  corner,  and  her  free- 
dom, which  she  gained  only  yesterday,  will  be  the 
source  of  her  moral  downfall  and  tragedy.  Till 
recently  she  was  a  bird  in  a  cage  or  a  doll  in  a  box. 
The  author  is  often  successful  in  depicting  her  love 
and  marriage,  which  are  managed  in  a  different 
mode  from  her  mother's.  The  girl  is  always  ready- 
to  accept  any  new  thought  and  action,  and  natu- 
rally she  is  on  the  verge  of  recklessness  and  danger. 
All  the  newspapers  are  denouncing  the  morals  and 
slovenliness  of  'the  modern  girl.'  who  is  usually 
some  girl  student.  Mr.  Kosugi's  'Makaze  Koikaze  ' 
.  .  .  is  the  story  of  a  Japanese  girl  student.  She 
is  the  newest  thing  in  Japan.  Girl  student  there 
was  none  until  only  ten  years  ago.  in  the  proper 
meaning,  beside  Kosugi,  Fuyo  Oguri  is  another 
apostle  of  love  and  writer  of  the  modern  Japan- 
ese girl.  His  'Sei  Shun'  (Youth)  is  widely  at- 
tracting     attention     in     the      Yomiuri.     the     best 
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literary  paper  of  Tokyo.     And  here  is  Roan  Uchida,  who  is  the 
great  Tolstoy  scholar  and  observer  of  humanity. 

"  But  after  reviewing  all  the  writers  in  every  line,  Roban  Koda 
is  the  gigantic  figure  to-day,  as  he  was  ten  years  ago.  He  will 
occupy  the  extensive  pages  of  the  modern  Japanese  history  of 
literature  with  the  late  Ozaki.  He  is  a  moralist  and  philosopher 
before  being  a  novelist.  His  ideal  is  purely  Japanese,  and  it  quite 
often  shows  itself  exactly  agreeing  with  the  European  ideal.  His 
understanding  of  humanity  and  how  our  lives  move  on  is  deep  and 
sound.  One  of  his  distinctions  in  literature  is  healthiness  and 
cleanliness.  His  diction  is  poetical.  He  will  not  take  any  second 
place  in  all  the  Japanese  history  of  past  literature,  and  possibly  he 
will  be  regarded  as  a  giant  in  the  future.  And  there  is  Roka 
Tokutomi,  whose  novel  'Namiko'  has  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  a  Boston  firm,  and  he  works  out  somewhat  the  same 
ideal  from  a  European  point  of  view,  since  he  has  been  a  constant 
student  of  the  foreign  writers.  His  intention  is  to  depict  a  black 
tide  (by  the  way,  he  has  a  great  novel  called  'Black  Tide')  running 
through  the  human  world,  and  his  story  is  the  expression  and  re- 
flection of  a  real  life.  He  declared  that  a  novel  is  nothing  if  it 
does  not  make  the  world  and  human  life  better  and  more  beauti- 
ful. He  is  not  writing  his  story  for  story-telling  sake,  nor  for  art's 
sake,  like  the  others.  His  father  was  of  the  Confucian  school  and 
a  Chinese  student,  and  he  is  like  his  own  father  in  the  European 
way.  His  'Namiko'  ran  up  to  the  sixtieth  edition,  and  it  has 
been  played  on  many  stages  in  Japan." 

There  is  no  political  novel  worth  mentioning,  says  Mr.  Noguchi, 
and  no  sociological  novel  at  all.  Love-stories  are  the  exclusive 
product,  "  often  quite  dangerous  in  morals,"  but  "  welcomed  by 
their  young  readers." 

The  public  in  general  give  scant  tribute  to  the  producers  of  fic- 
tion. They  were  formerly  regarded  as  "  excusable  prodigies,"  and 
were  mainly  nourished  on  the  proposition  that  "  a  writer's  poverty 
proves  his  pride  and  virtue."  The  Japanese  public  "politely  re- 
spects them  and  keeps  at  a  distance,"  says  Mr.  Noguchi.  The 
writer  finds  his  readers  among  the  modern  educated  women  and 
young  students.  "  Older  people  think  of  novel-reading  as  a  mark 
of  degeneration  or  imbecility."  As  a  consequence  of  such  condi- 
tions Mr.  Noguchi  asserts  that  "Japanese  writers  are  the  most 
miserably  paid  among  the  writers  of  the  whole  world,  and,  again, 
.  .  .  they  are  the  most  miserably  paid  Japanese  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan."  For  the  sake  of  vividness  he  asks  us  to  imagine 
writers  of  the  rank  of  W.  D.  Howells  or  Mark  Twain  in  America 
receiving  no  more  than  fifty  dollars  a  month. 


The  Dutch  Realism  of  Thomas  Hardy.— That  the 

novelist  Hardy  is  a  realist  is  admitted  by  all  critics.  Mr.  Firmin 
Roz,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  claims  that  the  realism 
of  this  writer  is  most  of  all  like  that  of  a  Dutch  painter.     To  quote  : 

"  The  realism  of  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  consist  in  the  tricks  of  a 
mere  "still-life  painter,  in  the  dexterity  of  those  painters  of  nature 
without  a  soul,  or  of  mere  genre  canvases.  He  has  sometimes  been 
compared  to  the  artists  of  Holland.  This  is  a  happy  characteri- 
zation. He  himself  chose  as  subtitle  to  one  of  his  earliest  ro- 
mances, '  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,'  the  phrase  'Country  Scenes 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Dutch  School.'  But  the  exact  detail,  the 
patient  truthful  perfection,  the  intensity  of  minute  finish,  are  but 
elements  of  his  art,  and  represent  only  one  aspect  of  his  talent. 
His  handling,  without  being  less  faithful,  is  broader  than  that  of 
the  Dutch  master.  He  rather  recalls  certain  fine  passages  in  Tol- 
stoy and  Dostoievsky.  For  what  lies  at  the  root  of  his  artistic 
power  is  its  humanity.  He  is  full  charged  with  sympathy.  Mr. 
Hardy  does  not  contemplate  his  characters  from  a  distance,  now 
with  a  kindly,  now  with  a  disdainful  eye.  No  ;  he  sees  their  life, 
enters  into  their  thoughts,  their  sentiments,  and  their  weaknesses. 
He  does  not  merely  talk  of  them;  he  sees  them.  He  does  not 
judge  them;  he  understands  them.  His  sympathy  inspires  him 
with  discernment.  It  also  inspires  him  with  pity  ;  we  do  not  con- 
demn those  we  love.  Whether  we  admire  people  or  blame  them, 
when  we  see  them  as  they  are,  we  see  their  beauty  and  point  it 
out,  for  if  the  real  may  sometimes  be  vulgar,  the  true  has  always 
some  of  the  charm  of  poetry."—  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE   FEMININITY   OF   MRS.  WHARTON. 

PASSING  the  literary  qualities  displayed  by  Mrs.  Wharton — 
her  "  propriety,  tact,  and  nicety  of  craftsmanship  " — we  come 
upon  that  which  marks  her  from  many  other  women  novelists— 
her  femininity.  This  trait  is  analyzed,  and  its  particular  quality 
described  as  American,  by  Mr.  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick  in  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  work.  Emphasis  of 
gender,  the  writer  shows,  gives  the  lie,  "  to  male  readers  at  least," 
who  "are  sometimes  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  by  an  indefensible 
habit  of  identifying  art  with  the  male  sex,  that  where  a  woman 
writes  a  novel  such  as 'Jane  Eyre 'or 'Adam  Bede'  there  is  a 
general  masculine  readiness  to  be  surprised,  and  a  general  mascu- 
line agreement  that  the  talents  and  capacities  which  created  the 
novel  are  of  a  peculiarly  masculine  order."  Mrs.  Wharton's 
talents  and  capacities,  declares  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  (August),  are  "not  only  intrinsically  feminine,  but  also, 
despite  her  cleverness,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  a  neutral 
trait,  they  are  superficially  feminine."     To  quote  : 

"This  fundamental  fact  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  femininity  is  con- 
spicuous in  many  ways.  There  was,  for  instance,  in  her  early 
stories,  a  certain  feminine  dependence,  as  a  girl  on  skates  for  the 
first  time  might  lay  the  tip  of  her  finger  on  a  supporting  arm. 
She  showed  a  wish  to  learn,  a  ready  docility,  and  the  attractive 
simplicity  of  credulity,  toward  her  first  teacher,  such  as  women, 
with  their  innate  appreciation  of  authority,  possess  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  men.  This  hesitating  dependence,  as  she 
took  her  first  comparatively  timid  steps,  following  as  closely  as 
she  could  the  sway  and  oscillations  to  which  her  teacher  subjected 
his  equilibrium,  served  her  purpose.  She  learned  her  lesson, 
skated  with  ever  greater  ease,  and,  tho  still  maintaining  the  rules 
she  had  learned,  gradually  got  her  own  balance,  and,  after  hard 
work  and  frequent  practise,  skated  off,  head  erect,  scarf,  ribbons, 
and  vesture  floating  free,  with  the  speed  and  security  of  a  racer. 
Her  movements  are  always  feminine  movements,  her  ease,  her 
poise,  always  feminine. 

"  There  is  also  in  the  stories  what  one  might  call  a  certain  fem- 
inine capriciousness  or  arbitrariness,  even  beyond  the  ordinary 
autocracy  of  the  story-teller,  a  method  of  deciding  upon  instinct 
rather  than  upon  reflection.  Take  the  union  of  episodes.  Mrs. 
Wharton  sees  her  story  in  episodes,  or  rather  she  sees  episodes 
and  puts  them  together.  Sometimes  they  have  no  natural  con- 
gruity,  or  are  even  rebelliously  opposed  to  union.  A  man  would 
acknowledge  their  independence,  and  leave  them  apart;  but  Mrs. 
Wharton,  insisting  on  her  autocratic  prerogatives,  forcibly  unites 
them.  In 'The  Sanctuary,' for  example,  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  repeating  weakness  of  character  and  similarity  of  temptation  in 
two  generations;  so  she  contrived  two  episodes,  which,  however, 
had  no  natural  bond  of  union.  She  then  put  double  duty  on  the 
heroine,  and  made  her  fulfil^the  function  of  joining  the  two  episodes 
by  the  ingenious  method  of  marrying  her  to  the  hero  of  the  first  in 
order  to  make  her  the  mother  of  the  hero  of  the  second." 

Her  choice  of  plot,  Mr.  Sedgwick  avers,  is  distinctly  feminine. 
Instancing  "  The  Touchstone,"  he  thinks  that  a  man  with  the  given 
situation  would  have  shifted  the  center  of  gravity  and  have  rear- 
ranged all  the  effects.  Of  Mrs.  Wharton's  method  he  says: 
"  Her  emphasis,  her  sense  of  interest,  of  importance,  differ  from  a 
man's.  Her  feminine  tact — that  quality  of  unexpected  control 
among  forces  so  slight  or  so  stubborn  that  no  man  can  see  how  a 
woman  gets  her  leverage;  that  power  of  steering  when  his  rudder 
would  be  trailing  in  the  air  or  stuck  in  the  mud — is  conspicuous  in 
dialog,  in  adjustment  of  relations,  in  the  whole  frame  and  finish  of 
the  story."  Tho  these  characteristics  are  minor  matters,  Mr. 
Sedgwick  continues,  "  they  point  unhesitatively  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mrs.  Wharton  is  not  only  mentally  feminine,  with  all  the 
value  of  personality  and  humanity,  but  so  much  so  as  to  belong 
plainly  enough  to  the  species— the  notable  and  justly  celebrated 
species— the  American  woman."  That  species,  as  portrayed  by 
Sargent,  seems  by  the  present  writer's  analysis  to  be  typified  by 
Mrs.  Wharton.     He  continues: 

"This  interesting  type  has  been  studied  with  the  ardor  due  to 
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the  rapid  modification  by  which  it  has  diverged  from  its  European 
progenitors.  Its  salient  traits  are  well  known,  and  perhaps  no  one 
has  portrayed  them  more  effectively  than  Mr.  John  Sargent.  In 
his  portraits  we  see  a  network  of  nerves  drawn  too  taut  for  the 
somewhat  inadequate  equipment  of  flesh  and  blood;  an  attention 
given  to  the  business  of  receiving  and  acting  upon  sensations  so 
disproportionate  that  there  is  no  proper  leisure  for  the  sensations 
themselves;  a  superior,  indeed  a  snubbing  attitude  of  the  nervous 
system  toward  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  Sargent's  women  there 
is  no  wholesome  tendency  to  loafing,  no  ease  of  manner,  no  sense 
of  physical  bien-etre  ;  rather  they  stand,  or  sit — in  the  latter  case 
on  the  edge  of  their  chairs— like  discoboli,  waiting  for  a  signal  to 
whirl  and  hurl  anything— anywhere— direction  being  unimportant, 
the  sibylline  contortion  everything. 
This  fundamental  nervous  restless- 
ness shows  itself  in  all  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's stories,  in  her  rapidity  of 
thought,  of  phrase,  of  dialog,  in  her 
intensity,  her  eagerness,  her  rush  of 
thought.     This  American  dash,  this 

cascade  like    brilliancy    of    motion, 

make,   no  doubt,   for   most  readers 

the    interest    of    the    stories.     But 

many   of    us,    idle    and    inefficient, 

weakly    wish    for    repose,    a    little 

pause,  a  trifling  indulgence.     With 

many   story-tellers   the   reader  gets 

aboard  an  accommodation  train,  and 

during    the    jogging,    the   stopping, 

and  starting,  the  pleasant  Trollopy 

leisure,  he  looks  out  of  the  window, 

reflects   on   what  has  gone  before, 

and  speculates  on  what  is  to  come. 

None  of  these  weaknesses  are  per- 
mitted to  Mrs.  Wharton's  readers — 

I  speak  of  the  stories— we  are  booked 

express,  the  present  is  all-exacting, 

and  the  pace  is  American." 


WHERE  TO    FIND    REM- 
BRANDTS. 

THE  wide  distribution  of  Rem- 
brandt's paintings  calls  out 
the  remark  that  while  this  artist's 
"creative  genius  struck  its  roots 
deep  into  his  native  soil,  its  branches 
have  spread  far  and  wide  beyond 
their  national  boundaries."  Eour 
hundred  of  his  paintings  have  been 

located,  and  the  distribution  indicated  by  a  writer  in  The  Con- 
tinental Correspondence  (Berlin)  is  such  that  no  radical  change  is 
thought  likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  More  and  more  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  tend,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Will  Low, 
to  gravitate,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  natural  law,  toward  the  public  gal- 
lery. The  countries  of  the  world  stand  in  the  following  relation  to 
each  other  as  owners  of  Rembrandts: 

"  The  country  which  is  richest  in  original  Rembrandts  is  Ger- 
many, where  108  works  of  this  great  master  have  found  their 
resting-place.  Close  upon  Germany  follows  Great  Britain,  with 
upward  of  91  of  his  canvases.  England  owes  this  honor  to  the 
splendid  private  collections,  which  contain  about  60  of  these  great 
art  treasures,  whereas  Germany  owes  it  to  the  great  number  of  her 
public  galleries  that  she  is  in  possession  of  so  many  products  of 
Rembrandt's  brush.  These  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  large 
and  world-famous  art-galleries  of  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin,  etc., 
but  also  in  the  smaller  galleries  of  Gotha  and  Weimar,  Oldenburg 
and  Strasburg.  Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  etc.,  while  those  of  Cassel 
and  Brunswick  also  share  the  honor  of  displaying  upon  their  walls 
some  of  the  costliest  of  the  Rembrandt  treasures.  In  France 
there  are  58  Rembrandts,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
are  in  Paris.  In  Russia  there  are  44.  of  which  43  hang  in  St. 
Petersburg.  In  both  these  latter  countries,  accordingly,  these 
rich  possessions  are  perfectly  centralized. 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Critic." 

EDITH    WHARTON. 

From  a  drawing  by  Kate  Rogers  No  well. 
Mr.   Sedgwick  declares  that  Mrs.  Wharton's  characteristics  show 
her  to  be  not  only"  mentally  feminine,"  but  to  belong  "to  the  notable 
and  justly  celebrated  species,  the  American  Woman." 


"Rembrandt's  own  country  has  only  managed  to  secure  29  of 
his  canvases.  Austria  and  Hungary  together  have  24,  while  the 
Unite  1  States  has  gradually  accumulated  17  of  his  paintings. 
Finally,  a  smaller  number  are  preserved  in  the  galleriesof  Sweden, 
Italy,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Spain. 

"  In  no  place  in  the  world  can  so  many  Rembrandts  be  seen  to- 
gether as  in  London,  where  there  are  58  in  all.  Paris  comes  next 
with  55,  while  St.  Petersburg  follows  with  43.  Up  to  the  present, 
Berlin  has  increased  its  collection  to  27,  and  Cassel  boasts  of  20  of 
his  canvases.  The  Hague  possesses  18.  Vienna  and  Dresden  17. 
and  Amsterdam  10.  These  are  the  cities  where  Rembrandt's  crea- 
tions are  most  compactly  collected.  There  is  little  probability 
that  within  any  appreciable  time  this  distribution  of  his  works  will 

undergo  any  radical  change.  More 
and  more  they  tend  to  come  into 
the  possession  of  public  galleries, 
where  they  remain  permanently. 
Even  those  which  hang  as  precious 
heirlooms  on  the  walls  of  royal 
castles  and  of  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  are  not  likely  to  be  removed 
from  their  resting-places  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Consequently,  when- 
ever there  is  a  Rembrandt  to  be 
disposed  of,  it  becomes  at  once  the 
object  of  the  keenest  competition 
between  rich  private  collectors  and 
the  authorities  of  public  galleries, 
with  the  result  that  prices  have 
gone  up  to  fabulous  amounts." 

In  1749,  the  writer  asserts,  a  large 
landscape  by  Rembrandt  could  be 
purchased  for  three  florins  ($1.20). 
Fifty  years  later  the  average  price 
of  his  works  had  risen,  first  in  Paris 
and  later  in  London,  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  something  less  than  S250. 
In  1807  "Christ  and  the  Woman 
Taken  in  Adultery "  was  sold  in 
London  for  about  $26,800;  in  1865 
this  figure  was  surpassed  when  "  The 
Gilder"  brought,  at  a  sale  in  Paris, 
$31,000.  This  latter  picture,  we  are 
told,  is  at  present  in  the  L'nited 
States  and  was  purchased  by  its 
present  owner  for  $80,000.  This  is 
not  by  any  means  the  highest  price 
paid    for     a    Rembrandt.     In    1S94 

the  Berlin  Museum  paid  $100,000  for  "The  Mennonite  Preacher 

Ansloo."     The  writer  concludes  : 

"It  is  only  too  evident  that  the  competition  for  the  purchase  of 
original  paintings  by  Rembrandt  is  of  necessity  limited  to  a  small 
circle.  Even  large  art-galleries  are  only  in  a  position  to  secure 
them  when  assisted  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  generous  patrons  of 
art  as  was  the  case  in  the  recent  acquisitions  by  the  Berlin  and 
Frankfort  galleries.  In  fact,  the  prices  are  gradually  becoming 
fabulous.  The  splendid  portraits  of  Martin  Day  and  his  wife 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Gustav  Rothschild  after  realizing  a 
price  of  1,000,000  francs  [$200,000]." 


"  '  Salome  '  was  the  sensation  of  the  recent  operatic  festival  at  Cologne,"  says 
The  Musical  Courier  (New  York,  August  i),  and  adds:  "Strauss's  stay  in  Cologne 
was  a  monster  ovation  from  the  moment  he  landed  in  the  Rhenish  city  until 
he  was  called  to  the  footlights  fifty  times  or  more  after  his  leading  of  '  Salome.'  " 
The  Courier  goes  on  to  quote  Louis  Schneider,  the  keen  critic  of  the  Paris  Gil 
Bias,  who  was  at  the  performances  in  Cologne,  and  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely conquered  by  Strauss's  latest  work.  Thus:  "Schneider  says  that  it  is 
'the  greatest  achievement  in  German  music  since  "  Tristan  and  Isolde"!'  To 
him  the  music  is  '  cerebral,  as  belonging  to  a  cerebral  text. '  and  its  composer  has 
achieved  '  the  first  place  among  the  musicians  of  Europe.'  Schneider  compares 
'Salome'  to  a  Rembrandt  or  Goya  etching,  and  ends  his  rhapsodical  praise  in 
this  fashion  :  '  This  masterpiece  in  all  its  greatness  moved  me  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  my  being,  just  as  it  forced  all  the  other  hearers  under  the  spell  of  its 
.  I  have  only  one  fear — that  my  feeble  effort  to  express  what  I  experienced 
w-11  remain  far  behind  the  might  of  this  overpowering  piece  of  musical  thought.' " 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


MUMMIES  AND   CONSUMPTION. 

THAT  the  present  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  is  directly  tracea- 
ble to  the  exhumation  of  Egyptian  mummies  is  asserted  by 
Dr.  Rafaelle  Sorgnac,  lecturer  on  bacteriology  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  in  a  recent  monograph  on  "Egyptology  versus  Health." 
The  startling  part  of  this  theory  lies  in  the  statement  that  tubercle 
bacilli  can  live  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
when  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  Altho  Dr.  Sorgnac  as- 
serts that  this  has  been  proved  and  that  these  aged  bacilli  are 
more  deadly  than  the  ordinary  kind,  science  will  doubtless  require 
overwhelming  evidence  before  accepting  it  as  fact.  To  quote  an 
abstract  of  his  monograph  given  in  the  New  York  World  (July 
22),  Dr.  Sorgnac  says: 

"The  great  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  consumption  throughout 
Europe  and  America  in  the  past  one  hundred  years  found  its  causa- 
tion in  the  disinterment  and  shipment  broadcast  over  the  land  of 
the  mummies  which  had  reposed  for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
tombs  of  the  pharaohs. 

"That  the  disinterred  mummies  started  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis germs  in  Egypt  can  not  be  doubted.  There  are  more  tuber- 
culosis germs  in  the  almost  impalpable  dust  around  a  mummy-case 
than  in  many  cuspidors  of  effluvia.  These  germs  live  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  as  has  easily  been  proved,  and  the  exhumation  of 
the  bodies,  even  the  well-preserved  ones,  caused  an  epidemic  of 
consumption  among  the  workmen  and  scholars  who  first  exhumed 
the  cases.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  keepers  of  the  mummy- 
eases  have  been  subject  to  the  disease. 

"  The  start  of  tuberculosis  in  France  in  a  serious  sense  may  be 
traced  to  the  great  importation  of  mummies  and  mummy-cases  at 
the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  this  start  gave 
the  disease  its  first  great  foothold  in  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread 
all  over  the  Eastern  World  and  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  well.  .  ,  .  Dead  bodies  preserved  in  the  manner  pecul- 
iar to  the  Egyptians  of  the  time  of  the  pharaohs  are  undoubtedly 
lavorite  lodging-places  for  the  tubercular  bacilli. 

"The  bacilli  from  the  mummies  are  unodubtedly  of  great  age, 
and  it  has  been  shown  by  experiments  in  Paris  that  these  aged 
bacilli  are  infinitely  more  deadly  than  those  obtained  from  live 
persons  who  are  infected  " 

Writers  for  the  daily  press  are  eager  in  their  suggestions  that 
tuberculosis  was  the  Great  Plague  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, 
and  that  the  violators  of  Egyptian  tombs  are  getting  a  taste  of  it 
for  their  sins.  Apparently,  however,  this  and  similar  inferences 
form  no  part  of  Dr.  Sorgnac's  conclusions.  Commenting  on  the 
subject  Dr.  Clifton  H.  Levy  says  in  the  paper  already  quoted  : 

"The  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  positively  whether  bacilli  could  live  so  many  thousands  of 
years  or  not.  In  fact,  much  that  we  do  know  points  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  persistence  of  disease  germs  indefinitely.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  by  scientists  that  among  bacteria  are  some  species 
that  are  able  to  live  without  free  oxygen,  without  light,  and  at  a 
relatively  high  temperature,  and  this  to  an  extent  known  among 
no  other  group  of  living  beings. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  science  of  bacteriology  is  a 
brand-new  science,  so  new,  in  fact,  that  we  have  not  had  the  time 
as  yet  to  test  thoroughly  the  length  of  time  that  a  dried  bacterium 
may  remain  in  a  suspended  state  of  animation.  We  do  know  that 
some  of  these  when  dried  will  survive  a  period  of  ten  years  and 
then  return  to  activity.  It  is  the  preservation  for  the  first  year  or 
two  that  is  difficult  or  rather  astonishing. 

"  But  if  a  germ  survive  ten  years  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  germ  would  not  remain  in  the  same  condition  for  ten  cen- 
turies or  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  under  proper  conditions. 

"These  conditions  exist  to  a  nicety  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt  The 
bodies  had  been  wrapped  in  moist  cloths  first,  and  then,  after 
continued  wrapping,  deposited  in  stone  sarcophagi  or  coffins  and 
placed  in  tombs,  which  were  hermetically  sealed  for  ages.  The 
temperature  was  an  even,  constant  one,  and  it  has  been  proved  in 
connection  with  all  organic  matter  that  the  dry  soil  of  Egypt  is  a 
wonderful   preservative.     Manuscripts,  for   instance,  that   would 


have  fallen  to  pieces  when  buried  in  any  other  soil  have  been 
perfectly  preserved,  and  it  is  little  wonder,  then,  if  the  dried 
germs  of  diseases  have  also  been  kept  in  this  manner,  especially 
under  the  very  favorable  conditions  of  mummy-making  and  burial." 


EXPLOSIVE   EFFECTS   OF    HIGH-SPEED 
BULLETS. 

]\  /TODERN  high-speed  rifle  bullets  produce  in  the  human  body 
IV J.  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  an  explosion.  This  has  not 
been  completely  explained,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  due  to 
the  speed  alone,  and  not  to  any  peculiarities  of  motion  or  ris  -  of 
temperature.  Recent  experiments  on  the  subject  are  described  in 
Engineering  (London,  July  20).     Says  the  writer: 

"  Kocher  showed  in  1880  that  neither  the  rotation  of  the  bullet 
about  its  longitudinal  axis,  due  to  the  rifling,  nor  the  heat  of 
impact,  has  much  to  do  with  the  phenomena.  Various  investiga- 
tions, carried  out  on  behalf  of  military  departments  or  of  humani- 
tarians, seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  liquid  particles  hit  by  the 
bullet  are  simply  hurled  with  great  force  against  the  liquid  parti- 
cles at  rest  and  against  the  surrounding  walls,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  to  look  for  any  further  effect.  This  is  now  largely  assumed 
to  be  correct.  .  .  .  But  we  had,  so  far,  no  real  measurements  to 
support  these  views.  Martin  Gildemeister  and  Hans  Strehl  have 
made  such  measurements  in  the  Physiological  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  experi- 
ments so  far  published  in  the  Annalen  der  Physik  settle  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  appears  that  the  problem  can  be  investigated  by 
comparatively  simple  means.  The  investigators  determined  the 
loss  of  speed  which  a  projectile  undergoes  when  passing  through 
a  layer  of  water.  .  .  .  The  projectile  breaks  a  wire,  and  thus 
causes  a  condenser  to  be  discharged  through  a  resistance  free  of 
induction  ;  the  discharge  stops  when  the  bullet  cuts  the  second 
wire.  .  .  .  The  water  was  contained  in  an  iron  cylinder,  which 
was  placed  horizontally,  and  closed  at  its  ends  by  pieces  of  parch- 
ment paper.  The  length  of  the  cylinder  was,  in  most  experiments, 
10  centimeters  [4  inches]  ;  but  when  the  cylinder  was  filled  with 
water  the  parchment  caps  bulged  out,  increasing  the  axial  length 
to  13  centimeters  [5^  inches]." 

The  loss  of  velocity  was  about  one-tenth  of  that  at  which  the 
bullet  struck  the  parchment  and  water.  It  thus  appears  to  be 
proportional  to  the  speed  and  not  to  its  square  or  some  higher 
power.  This  agrees  with  previous  calculation  ;  but  the  actual 
amount  of  retardation  is  vastly  less  than  had  been  estimated,  the 
actual  total  for  13  centimeters  being  about  the  same  as  that  cal- 
culated for  1  7  centimeters.  The  results  of  the  measurements  do 
not  agree  very  well,  and  a  further  investigation  of  what  the  writer 
calls  "  this  essentially  mechanical  problem  "  appears  desirable. 


WHY   SALAD  IS   GOOD   IN   SUMMER. 

THE  attractiveness  of  a  salad  as  an  adjunct  to  a  dinner,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather,  is  explained  on  physiological  princi- 
ples by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London).  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  sight  of  food,  particularly  animal  food, 
often  lessens  the  appetite  on  a  hot  day,  and  that  a  fresh  green 
salad  not  only  renders  the  outlook  of  a  meal  attractive,  but  is  en- 
couraging also  to  the  digestive  organs.     He  says: 

"  When  there  is  no  inclination  to  eat  or  when,  as  it  is  commonly 
snid,  a  person  does  not  'fancy  '  his  food,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  torpid- 
ity of  digestive  function.  With  the  sight  of  tempting  food  the 
work  of  the  digestive  organs  is  begun.  'The  mouth  waters,'  and 
even  the  gastric  juice  flows  in  response  to  a  pleasant  impression. 
The  salad,  therefore,  may  fill  a  special  and  important  gap  in  the 
dietary;  and  when  it  is  prepared  with  oil,  as  every  good  salad 
should  be,  it  becomes  an  excellent  and  agreeable  vehicle  for  con- 
veying fat  into  the  body." 

The  writer  tells  us  that  until  recent  years  the  salad  was  an  al- 
most ignored  dish  in  Great  Britain,  its  preparation  being  badly 
understood.     Even  now,  he  says,  few  English  people  realize  that 
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materials  for  making  salad  grow  wild  abundantly  in  England  and 
may  be  had  for  the  mere  plucking.     He  writes  : 

"Asa  rule,  a  salad  conveys  to  the  average  English  mind  merely 
a  dish  of  cultivated  plants,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  cucumber, 
mustard,  cress,  onion,  or  radish.  Such  excellent  wild  vegetables 
as  sorrel,  dandelion,  wild  chicory,  shepherd's  purse,  lady's  smock, 
or  even  stone  crop,  all  dignified  by  the  name  of  weeds,  are  well 
known  to  our  French  neighbors  as  admirable  ingredients  of  a 
salad,  but  such  plants,  tho  growing  abundantly  in  every  grassy 
meadow,  are  almost  unknown  as  materials  for  a  salad  in  this  coun- 
try. Dressed  by  the  discreet  addition  of  sound  olive  oil  and  pure 
wine  vinegar,  no  more  excellent  adjunct  to  the  cold  dish  can  be 
suggested.  The  oil  modifies  and  '  smooths  '  the  peculiar  flavors  of 
the  juices  of  the  plant,  while  the  vinegar  softens  the  tissues,  ren- 
ders them  more  digestible,  and  gives  an  agreeable  piquancy  to  the 
whole.  The  use  of  salads  prepared  from  tender  plants  by  those 
who  possess  normal  digestive  powers  is  undoubtedly  salutary,  and 
the  constituents  of  raw  green  vegetables  contain  salts  which  have 
a  favorable  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood.  In  cooking, 
of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  these  salts  is  removed.  It  is 
probably  the  abundance  of  alkaline  salts  in  green  vegetables  which 
makes  them  of  service  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin." 


SOME  RAPID    WHITEWASHING. 

*  t  "HE  painting  of  large  buildings  by  the  use  of  spraying- 
•1  machines  is  already  common,  but  the  attachment  of  a  simi- 
lar machine  to  a  railway  car,  so  that  it  may  deliver  425  gallons  of 
whitewash  an  hour  at  90  pounds  pressure,  and  do  its  work  at  a 
speed  of  nearly  200  lineal  feet  a  minute,  is  something  new,  and 
probably  creates  a  speed  record  in  the  application  of  pigment. 
This  is  what  has  just  been  done  in  the  tunnel  of  a  London  "tube  " 
railway — the  Central  London.  Says  Albert  H.  Bridge,  in  The 
Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York) : 

"To  [the  chief  engineer]  it  seemed  that  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment could  be  carried  out  far  better  if  there  were  improved  light- 
ing, and  further  that  the  lighting  of  the  tunnels  would  be  more 


by  machine  if  it  were  to  be  completed  within  a  reasonable  time, 
as  ill.  period  during  which  it  is  possible  to  do  any  work  in  the 
tunnels  is  limited  from  1  :  20  a.m.  to  4:20  A.M.  on  week-days,  or 
to  7:20  A  M.  on  Sundays.  It  was  Mr.  (.rove's  [the  engineer's) 
original  idea  to  get  a  machine  of  the  usual  type  supplied  by 
makers  of  whitewashing  and  paint-spraying  machines,  and  \\x 
sprays  usually  hand-operated  at  the  end  of  a  car  and  imitate  the 
hand  motion  as  far  as  possible  while  the  car  was  traveling  slowly 


VIEW   OF   WHITEWASHING    MACHINE  ON   CAR. 

through  the  tunnel,  the  machine  itself  being  driven  by  a  motor. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  makers  to  depart 
from  their  standard  practise,  as  they  seemed  to  consider  it  impos- 
sible to  get  the  intermittent  motion  for  the  pumps.  While  this 
was  still  under  the  engineer's  consideration,  attention  was  directed 
to  a  machine  regularly  used  in  the  Kentish  hop-fields  for  washing 
hops,  and  it  was  decided  to  adapt  this  for  the  purpose.  The  road 
wheels  have  been  removed  from  the  machine  and  the  tank  has 
been  mounted  in  the  car  with  a  shaft  from  which  a  6-horse-power 
shunt-wound  motor  is  driven.  The  pump  is  inside  the  tank.  The 
head  which  carries  the  jets  was  removed  and  it  was  fixed  at  the 


INTERIOR   OF  CAR   FOR  WHITEWASHING   A    LONDON  "TUBE." 


WHITEWASHING    MACHINE    IN    ACTION. 


complete  if  the  walls  of  the  tunnels  were  whitened  so  as  to  diffuse  extreme   end  of  the  car,  twenty  nozles  being  added,  making  forty 

the  light,  which  otherwise  was  confined  to  the  immediate  neigh-  in  all. 

borhood  of  the  lamps  themselves.  "  The  pump  keeps  the  pressure  at  about  90  pounds  per  square 

"  It  was  evident  that  any  whitewashing  would  have  to  be  done  inch,  and  it  is  found  that  at  this  pressure  there  is  little  tendency 
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to  choke  if  the  whitewash  has  been  thoroughly  sieved.  This 
whitewash  is  mixed  in  a  large  cast-iron  tank  which  forms  part  of 
the  water-softening  plant  in  the  railroad  depot,  and  being  close  to 
the  track,  the  car  can  be  readily  charged. 

"  Inside  the  motor-car,  which  was  one  of  the  Central  London's 
own  experimental  multiple-unit  cars,  a  tank  was  fixed  holding 
about  1,200  gallons  of  whitewash,  and  this  was  connected  to  the 
small  tank  containing  the  pump.  This  pump  keeps  the  whitewash 
churned  up  and  well  mixed,  the  cranks  and  the  pump  rods  being 
all  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  By  means  of  resistances,  and 
putting  the  motors  in  series,  the  car  can  be  kept  running  at  a 
speed  of  a  little  over  two  miles  per  hour,  and  at  this  rate  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  forty-five  minutes, 
using  about  850  gallons  of  whitewash  and  going  twice  over  the 
work.  Previous  to  the  whitewashing,  the  same  machine  was  used 
for  washing  down  with  water  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  remove 
the  dust  which  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  five  years. 

"  In  practise  the  car  goes  up  to  the  depot  two  or  three  times  a 
night  for  a  fresh  supply  of  whitewash,  so  that  as  much  as  two  miles 
a  night  have  been  done.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  finish  is  as 
good  as  could  be  secured  by  hand-work,  but  from  a  sanitary  and 
lighting  point  of  view  it  has  practically  the  same  effect.  The 
labor  is  considerably  less,  of  course,  than  required  by  hand  oper- 
ation. 

"For  more  perfect  work,  it  is  Mr.  Grove's  intention,  as  origi- 
nally proposed,  to  put  the  nozles  on  a  rocking  frame  to  give  them 
a  radial  movement  of  18  inches  or  so." 


A   NEW  THEORY  OF   VOLCANOES. 

A  THEORY  of  volcanic  action  that  accounts  for  eruptions  by 
heat  due  to  radioactivity  might  be  considered  fanciful  if  it 
emanated  from  a  less  skiPed  geologist  than  Major  C.  E.  Dutton. 
In  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York)  Major  Dutton  ex- 
pounds a  theory  of  this  kind  with  much  cogency  and  assures  us  of 
his  belief  that  it  represents  the  actual  facts.  It  will  doubtless  be 
welcomed  by  those  geologists  who  do  not  believe  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  is  molten,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to 
explain  the  sudden  activity  of  local  centers  of  heat.  In  Major 
Dutton's  theory  these  local  centers  are  of  recent  formation  and 
are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  heat  whose  ultimate  source  is  a 
radioactive  substance  in  the  earth's  interior.  Major  Dutton  at 
the  outset  calls  our  attention  to  the  following  pertinent  facts :  (1) 
the  earth's  solidity,  (2)  the  relatively  small  amount  of  lava  thrown 
out  in  any  one  eruption,  (3)  the  constant  repetition  of  eruptions 
from  the  same  region,  and  (4)  the  evidence  that  the  seat  of  an 
eruption  is  always  shallow — never  deeper  than  three  miles.  This 
last  he  regards  as  proved  by  measurements  made  of  the  accom- 
panying earthquake  waves.  These  facts  being  premised,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  state  and  expound  his  thesis,  as  follows : 

"  We  may  now  proceed  to  state  the  probable  cause  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  They  are  caused,  I  conceive,  by  a  development  of  heat 
resulting  from  radioactivity  in  limited  tracts  at  a  depth  of  one  to 
three — at  the  very  utmost  not  over  four— miles  from  the  surface, 
which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  melt  the  rocks  affected  by  it. 
The  melting  is  gradual,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  melted 
the  water  which  it  contains  becomes  explosive  and  usually  suffices 
to  break  through  the  covering,  constituting  an  eruption.  When 
all  the  lava  is  erupted  and  the  reservoir  is  exhausted,  it  closes  up 
for  a  time.  If  the  heat  continues  to  be  generated,  more  lava  is 
melted,  and  in  due  time  another  eruption  occurs.  The  process 
may  be  repeated  again.  It  may  be  repeated  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  times.  The  volcanic  action  may  continue  in  the  same 
place  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  millions,  of  years,  or  it 
may  repeat  itself  only  a  few  times,  or  may  even  occur  only  once. 
Indeed,  it  may  fail  altogether  to  erupt  to  the  surface,  and  in  many 
cases  does  fail.  In  other  words,  it  goes  through  the  entire  proc- 
ess of  preparing  for  an  eruption  and  does  not  consummate  it. 

"  This  view  enables  us  to  explain  the  repetitive  character  of  vol- 
canic eruptions,  which  is,  perhaps,  their  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic feature.  It  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  view  long  held 
that  the  lava  reservoirs  are  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  earth,  and  have  lain  in  their  present  position  through  all  the 


vast  period  of  the  earth's  evolution,  waiting  for  a  convenient  occa- 
sion to  explode  and  pour  forth  their  fiery  contents.  It  regards  the 
reservoirs  as  having  no  real  existence  as  such,  and  as  containing 
no  liquid  eruptible  contents  until  some  source  of  heat  acts  upon 
them  and  liquefies  a  portion  of  the  strata,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
reservoir.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  lava  is  melted  to 
rupture  its  covering,  the  eruption  follows.  It  continues  until  all 
the  lava  which  exists  for  the  time  being  in  the  reservoir  is  extrava- 
sated.  And  when  all  of  its  ammunition  is  expended,  it  must  close 
its  action  until  a  fresh  supply  is  provided." 

But  why  should  eruptions  always  emanate  from  shallow  reser- 
voirs? Are  eruptive  masses  formed  only  at  depths  of  two  or  three 
miles,  and  never  at  greater  depths?  In  answer  to  these  questions 
Major  Dutton  admits  that  lava  pools  may  be  formed  at  greater 
depths  than  three  or  four  miles,  but  the  lava  in  these  cases  is  never 
erupted  because  at  such  depths  the  expansion  of  water  vapor  can 
not  lift  it  against  the  enormous  superincumbent  pressure.  This 
being  all  granted,  how  about  the  production  of  radioactivity  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  account  for  it?  Major  Dutton  is  ready 
also  to  meet  this  question.  All  measurements  hitherto  made,  he 
asserts,  show  that  the  total  amount  of  radioactivity  throughout  the 
earth's  mass  is  much  greater  than  is  required  to  account  for  all  its 
volcanic  phenomena.     He  says: 

"The  general  result  of  the  investigation,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
has  been  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  radioactivity 
in  the  earth  much  exceeds  the  amount  which  is  necessary,  so  far 
as  the  heat  generated  by  it  is  concerned,  to  compensate  the  loss  of 
heat  by  conduction  and  radiation.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
thermal  condition  at  present  is  one  of  continual  increase  of  inter- 
nal temperature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  earth,  or  is  so  in  part;  or 
else,  is  one  of  equilibrium  between  loss  and  gain.  Undoubtedly 
the  amount  of  radioaction  varies  somewhat  widely  in  different 
portions  of  the  earth's  interior,  in  some  portions  permitting  a 
loss  of  heat,  in  others  permitting  a  gain.  And  when  there  is  a 
gain,  it  may  proceed  in  the  portions  near  the  surface  so  far  as  to 
liquefy  the  rocks,  and  thus  furnish  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
volcanic  eruptions 

"  Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  presumable  details  of  the 
process.  At  a  depth  of  two  or  three  miles  in  the  earth  let  us  as- 
sume that  radium  is  in  process  of  being  generated.  It  starts  at 
once  upon  that  process  of  transformation  of  which  one  stage  is 
the  production  of  the  so-called  emanation,  which  is  a  gas  of  very 
high  density  and  great  penetrating  power  and  diffusibility.  We 
know  that  the  upper  strata  and  soils  everywhere  contain  it,  and  no 
reason  appears  why  the  same  should  not  be  the  case  with  the  rock 
beneath.  Wherever  the  emanation  penetrates,  the  break-up  of  its 
particles  generates  heat  and  the  temperature  rises  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  emanation  which  undergoes  transformation  in  a 
given  time,  and  falls  in  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  it  is  con- 
ducted away.  So  long  as  the  gain  of  heat  exceeds  the  loss,  so 
long  will  the  temperature  rise  until  it  becomes  sufficient  to  melt 
the  rocks. 

"  All  volcanic  lavas  contain  water,  and  those  whose  reservoirs 
are  near  the  surface  contain  a  large  amount  of  it.  Those  which 
have  a  deeper  origin  contain  a  smaller  amount  of  it.  The  deeper 
lavas  are  hotter  and  are  erupted  with  less  violence  and  in  greater 
mass  than  the  shallow  ones,  and  the  reason  is  obvious." 


Respiring  Wells.— Wells  that  draw  in  air  at  certain  times 
and  blow  it  out  at  others  have  often  been  observed.  From  time 
to  time  one  of  these  curiosities  is  "discovered  "  anew,  and  if  the 
discoverer  is  a  careful  observer  he  soon  finds  that  the  cause  is 
barometric.  The  "  blowing  "  or  "  whistling  "  well  connects  with 
a  subterranean  reservoir  of  air  which  is  compressed  when  the 
outer  air  is  heavy  and  expands  again  when  it  grows  light.  Cer- 
tain of  these  wells  situated  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
have  recently  been  investigated  by  Grosseteste,  a  Swiss  observer. 
Says  The  Scientific  American  (New  York.  July  7): 

"  These  wells  are  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts 
as  very  exact  indications  of  the  weather.  When  the  wells  blow 
out  air,  it  is  a  sign  that  rain  is  to  follow,  and  when  air  is  drawn  in, 
it  is  a  sure  indication  of  fine  weather.     Since  the  wells  are  covered 
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with  a  flat  stone  having  a  hole  in  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
region,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  direction  which  is  taken  by  the 
current  of  air.  Some  observers  installed  upon  one  of  the  wells  a 
pressure-gage  of  U-form  and  were  thus  able  to  find  some  interest- 
ing points  about  the  air  currents.  Thus  they  find  that  a  well  is  very 
seldom  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  It  blows  out  when  the  barome- 
ter falls,  and  sucks  in  air  when  it  rises.  These  variations  do  not 
exceed  a  height  of  one  inch  on  the  gage.  As  to  the  theory  of  the 
action  of  these  wells  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  lie  in  strata  of 
alluvial  gravel  covered  with  vegetable  earth  which  is  quite  or 
nearly  impervious  to  water.  We  may  therefore  admit  that  owing 
to  the  spaces  which  exist  between  the  stones  of  the  gravel,  these 
strata  form  a  reservoir  of  great  capacity  in  which  the  water  circu- 
lates. The  water  comes  into  the  cavities  when  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  lowered,  and  it  leaves  them  when  the  pressure  rises. 
The  effect  of  these  movements  is  thus  felt  within  the  well,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  forms  the  connecting  point  with  the  outer  air. 
This  phenomenon  may  be  said  to  have  a  considerable  analogy 
with  the  emission  of  gases  by  certain  hot  springs,  to  caves  where 
a  current  of  air  circulates  upon  the  ground,  to  the  variations  in 
the  flow  of  springs,  and  other  phenomena  of  a  like  nature." 


tissue  is  quite  easy  to  explain  if  we  recall  the  physiological  laws 
that   rovern  the  development  of  plants. 

"With  plants,  as  with  animals,  life   is   maintained    by  nutritive 
solutions  which  penetrate  into  the  organism,  circulate,  are  elabo- 


EFFECT   OF   MOISTURE   ON    THE   GROWTH    OF 

WOOD. 

'  I  "HE  fluffy  appearance  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture 
*  (Fig.  i)  is  familiar  to  all  wood-workers,  who  know  that 
boards  presenting  it  are  useless  for  any  kind  of  fine  work.  In  La 
Nature  (Paris,  June  23)  Albert  Vilcocq  tells  us  that  this  phenom- 
enon, which  is  known  in  France  as  bois gras  ("fat  wood")  is  due 


Fig.  I.- PLANK  CF  CANADA   POPLAR    FROM  A  MOIST  REGION    ("FAT-WOOD  "). 

to  an  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  where  the  tree  grew.  How  this 
brings  about  the  coarse,  fibrous  quality  of  the  wood  he  explains  as 
follows : 

"  Industrial  woods,  to  have  the  greatest  possible  value,  must 
have  certain  indispensable  qualities.  The  woody  tissue  must  be 
very  homogeneous  and  quite  dense;  and  must  also  be  free  from 
such  irregularities  and  defects  as  would  be  likely  to  lessen  its 
beauty  and  strength. 

"  Despite  precaution  and  care,  trees  are  unfortunately  too  often 
subject  to  alterations  due  to  animal  or  vegetable  parasites,  to 
accidental  causes,  to  atmospheric  influences,  or  to  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  soil.  Most  of  these  affections  are  now  well  known,  and 
their  causes  may  be  determined  without  difficulty.  There  are, 
however,  a  certain  number  which,  tho  easily  explained  physiolog- 
ically, are  little  known  to  the  ordinary  observer  and  are  not  even 
noted  in  most  of  the  books  on  sylviculture.  Such  is  the  so-called 
'  fat-wood  '  (bois  gras) 

"Our  first  illustration,  reproducing  a  photograph  of  a  plank  of 
Canada  poplar  from  the  valley  of  the  Morin,  shows  the  most  stri- 
king characteristics  of  'fat-wood.'  The  wood,  instead  of  having 
its  usual  compactness,  has  long  woody  fibers,  vaguely  resembling 
masses  of  flax.  It  is  unfit  for  any  industrial  use  and  its  commer- 
cial value  is  practically  nothing.     This  peculiar  state  of  the  woody 


Fig.  2.— TRANSVERSE  SECTION.  Fig.  3.— LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 

PHOTOGRAPHS   OF  CANADA    POi  LAR    WOOD    FROM    DRV    REGION. 

Enlargement  100  Diameters. 

rated,  and  change  into  tissue,  while  their  inutilizable  elements  are 
rejected.  Hence  we  have  a  number  of  functions — absorption,  cir- 
culation, respiration,  nutrition,  transpiration,  and  secretion." 

The  food  substances  that  occur  in  the  soil  and  are  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  water,  Mr.  Vilcocq  notes,  are  distributed  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  plant  by  means  of  vessels  whose  diameter  depends  on 
the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  transported.  They  then  undergo  chem- 
ical modification,  and,  under  the  vital  influence  of  the  cells,  com- 
bine in  various  ways.     He  continues  : 

"These  physiological  functions  bring  about,  in  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  development  of  fibers  or  fusiform  cells,  elongated  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  stem.  The  grouping  of  these  fibers  and  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls  constitute  the  principal  element  of  strength  in 
woody  species. 

"  Trees,  like  all  cultivated  plants,  need  soil  of  a  special  quality 
to  furnish  good  products;  they  have  a  marked  preference  for  light 
alluvial  soil,  substantial,  deep,  and  moist  without  excess.  In  such 
regions  are  found  most  mineral  elements,  and  each  species  selects 
those  that  it  prefers,  whatever  may  be  its  particular  tastes.  .  .  . 
In  all  other  kinds  of  soil  ligneous  tissue  is  in  some  sort  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  particular  soil  that  produces  it.  In  shallow  soils,  over- 
lying an  arid  subsoil  that  is  impenetrable  to  roots,  forest  vegeta- 
tion consists  generally  only  of  slightly  developed  thicket  and 
underbrush. 

"  In  dry  soils,  in  which  large  trees  may  grow,  their  roots  absorb 
a  liquid  rich  in  nutritive  substance,  but  very  limited  in  quantity. 
The  vessels,  having  little  liquid  to  transport,  are  few  in  number 
and  very  fine.  The  result  is  a  wood  of  great  density.  The  photo- 
micrographs 2  and  3  give  an  idea  of  this.  They  represent  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  sections  of  a  Canada  poplar  growing  in  the 
environs  of  Montargis,  near  the  Chesnoy  Agricultural  School,  in 
a  shallow  dry  limestone  soil.  .  .  .  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  tree 
is  growing  in  a  very  moist  place,  it  presents  opposite  characteris- 
tics and  has  a  very  porous  texture.     These  peculiarities  result 


Fig.  4.— TRANSVERSE  SECTION.  Fig.  3.  —  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CANADA  POPLAR  WOOD  FROM    MOIST  SOIL  ("FAT-WOOD  "). 

Enlargement  100  Diameters. 
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from  the  conditions  in  which  the  plant  finds  itself.  The  nutritive 
substances  enter  the  roots  in  a  state  of  very  dilute  solution,  the 
sap  is  poor  and  finds  it  impossible  to  elaborate  much  woody  mat- 
ter. The  roots,  being  deprived  of  air,  have  no  great  vitality,  and 
impress  upon  the  sap  only  a  slight  ascensional  force.  The  tree 
thus  organizes  a  system  of  defense  that  it  may  fight  to  advantage 
against  such  unfavorable  conditions  ;  it  forms  more  numerous  ves- 
sels of  greater  size,  so  constituted  as  to  allow  the  transmission  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  liquid.  The  sap,  because  of  its  poverty,  can 
not  deposit  much  woody  substance  in  the  fibers,  which,  being  in- 
sufficiently nourished,  remain  always  rather  thin. 

"  The  woody  tissues  thus  undergo,  from  this  state  of  things,  the 
profound  anatomical  changes  shown  clearly  in  the  figures  4  and  5. 
These  are  photomicrographs  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  plank  represented  in  Fig.  1,  with  the  same  degree  of 
enlargement  as  Figs.  2  and  3,  namely,  100  diameters.  The  cause 
of  the  production  of  'fat-wood  '  thus  depends  entirely  on  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  affection;  where  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  it  suffices  to  drain 
the  region  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted."—  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   USE   FOR  THE   NITROGEN   OF  THE  AIR. 

IT  really  begins  to  look  as  if  the  chemists  were  going  to  make  a 
commercially  valuable  substance  out  of  that  very  abundant 
but  inert  element,  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  How  "  the  fixa- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen,"  or  its  combination  with  oxygen  in 
commercially  usable  products,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  powerful  electrical  discharges,  has  already  been  told  in  these 
columns.  Now  the  technologists  are  investigating  the  economics 
of  the  process  and  find  that  the  artificial  nitrates  are  already 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  able  to  compete  with  the  natural  product. 
Commenting  on  the  plant  now  in  operation  in  Norway,  The 
Electrical  World  (New  York,  July  21)  notes  that  the  subject  pos- 
sesses far  more  than  a  merely  theoretical  interest.     It  says : 

"  If  one  stops  to  contemplate  the  result  of  a  famine  in  natural 
nitrates  the  outlook  is  something  astonishing.  Bereft  of  nitric 
acid,  chemical  manufacture  would  be  in  an  exceedingly  bad  way 
all  along  the  line.  It  is  the  universal  cheap  oxidizing  agent  in  ad- 
dition to  all  its  more  direct  uses,  and  beyond  this  is  the  basis  of 
practically  all  explosives.  The  Peace  Society  should  view  with 
alarm  the  new  process  as  tending  to  the  perpetuation  of  'villainous 
saltpeter  '  and  all  its  militant  train 

"  As  to  the  economic  side  of  the  process,  the  case  is  not  yet  clear. 
The  reported  consumption  of  electrical  energy  is  about  4.1  kilo- 
watt-hour per  pound  avoirdupois  of  nitric  acid.  If  this  figure  can 
actually  be  maintained,  the  process  looks  feasible  commercially 
when  very  cheap  power  can  be  obtained,  especially  as  the  product 
should  be  of  rather  a  high  grade.  The  strongest  commercial  acid 
costs  in  this  country  between  5  and  6  cents  per  pound  by  the  car- 
boy, and  with  proper  allowance  for  dealers'  profits  it  looks  very 
much  as  if,  using  cheap  water-power  as  a  source  of  energy,  the 
synthetic  acid  might  be  able  to  compete,  if  not  immediately,  then 
at  some  not  distant  date  when  natural  nitrates  must  inevitably  be 
higher  than  at  present." 

This,  of  course,  the  writer  reminds  us,  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  possibility  of  improvement  in  the  process,  which  is  a 
very  strong  one.  Many  new  chemical  products  that  have  at  first 
been  hardly  able  to  compete  with  the  natural  ones  have  later 
pushed  them  hard.  This  was  notably  the  case,  we  are  told,  with 
the  manufacture  of  alizarin  and  of  artificial  indigo.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  Notodden  plant  as  now  installed  is  on  a  commercial  scale 
and  its  product  of  nitric  acid  and  calcium  nitrate  should  be  large 
enough  to  give  sound  data  for  judging  the  commercial  value  of  the 
process.  If  it  succeeds,  as  we  trust  it  may,  it  will  open  up  a  new 
use  for  electricity  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  amount  of  nitric 
acid  and  nitrates  used  is  tremendous,  so  that  there  need  be  little 
fear  of  over-production. 

"  Especially  is  there  use  for  a  new  industry  like  this  as  auxiliary 
to  the  complete  development  of  water-powers.  The  standing 
problem  of  hydro-electric  engineering  is  the  utilization  of  the  en- 


tire available  flow.  Nature  is  unkind  in  furnishing  so  uneven  a 
water  supply  as  generally  exists.  There  is  a  real  need  for  indus- 
tries that  can  take  power  at  times  when  it  is  not  otherwise  usable 
and  employ  it  in  amounts  sufficient  to  prevent  waste.  Pulp-mills 
have  sometimes  proved  very  useful  auxiliaries  by  doing  this  very 
thing,  and  electrochemical  works  may  be  made  even  more  useful, 
especially  in  cases  such  as  this  where  the  raw  material  can  bf 
taken  in  without  cost  or  at  least  very  cheaply,  and  whereof  the 
product  can  be  conveniently  stored.  There  are  many  hydraulic 
powers  of  which  the  flow  available  for  power  transmission  pur- 
poses is  moderate  and  impossible  to  be  delivered  at  very  low  cost. 
Yet  the  same  privilege  may  for  four  or  five  months  have  thousands 
of  horse-power  running  over  the  dam.  The  market  for  such  extra 
power  is  difficult  to  find,  since  it  can  not  fairly  be  described  even 
as  secondary  power.  It  is,  however,  temporary  power  which  for 
part  of  the  year  could  be  put  to  good  use  in  electrochemical  indus- 
tries if  these  were  of  such  a  character  as-could  be  carried  on  dis- 
continuously.  Processes  like  the  one  here  considered  seem  better 
able  to  meet  these  conditions  than  almost  any  others,  and  could 
be  conducted  very  economically.  Electric  power  from  the  surplus 
of  the  high-water  months  could  be  profitably  furnished  at  below 
half  a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  in  many  localities — far  enough  below 
in  fact  to  give  electrochemical  processes  now  unremunerative  a 
fair  chance  for  profitable  existence." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

That  air  which  has  been  breathed  has  a  higher  electrical  conductivity  than 
normal  air  is  shown  by  the  recent  experiments  of  I.  R.  Ashworth,  says  Science 
Abstracts  (London).  "The  author  determined  the  conductivity  of  the  air 
in  a  lecture-room  to  hold  140  students,  on  a  number  of  occasions  both 
before  and  after  the  room  had  been  used.  In  all  cases  the  conductivity  is 
greater  immediately  after  the  room  has  been  used  than  immediately  before, 
the  difference  being  greater  when  there  is  no  ventilation  than  when  the  ventila- 
tors have  been  working.  A  similar  effect  is  observed  in  the  case  of  a  sleeping- 
room,  the  experiments  being  performed  with  electric  charges  of  both  kinds. 
Control  experiments  were  carried  out  when  the  rooms  had  been  unoccupied; 
in  this  case  no  change  in  conductivity  occurred." 

"Rottermann,  of  Cincinnati,"  according  to  The  Medical  Times  (New  York 
July),  "declares  that  most  vegetarians  have  dilated  stomachs  and  intestines, 
resulting  from  the  accommodation  of  large  quantities  of  food  necessary  to 
supply  their  wants.  The  powers  both  of  resistance  to  great  exertions,  as  well 
as  the  neutralization  through  the  activity  of  organic  cells,  leucocytes,  etc.,  the 
poisonous  influence  of  disease,  is  much  decreased,  while  convalescence  is  con- 
siderably prolonged.  Swan,  who  has  studied  the  metabolism  of  a  vegetarian, 
finds  that  such  diet  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  properly  nourished  and 
mentally  and  bodily  active  person.  He  finds  that  the  literature  advocating 
vegetarianism  contains  no  accurate  scientific  analysis  of  the  requirements  of 
the  human  organism;  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  such  a  regimen 
are  either  pseudoscientific  or  sentimental." 

"An  eminent  New  York  engineer  and  practical  builder  who  has  to 
his  credit  many  of  the  finest  sky-scrapers  of  the  metropolis  states," 
says  Rock  Products  (Louisville,  Ky.,  June  22),  "that  a  one-hu^  dred  story 
building,  built  of  reenforced  concrete  and  towering  more  th?  1  1,000  feet 
from  the  ground,  may  yet  be  seen  by  people  who  are  li-  mg  and  even 
reached  middle  life.  The  fifty-story  buildings,  which  are  now  being  seriously 
considered  as  a  future  possibility,  will  constitute  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
seventy-five-story  buildings  and  then  to  the  one-hundred-story  buildings.  The 
principal  drawback  which  now  presents  itself  is  said  to  be  the  impossibility  of 
providing  elevator  accommodations  for  even  a  fifty-story  building,  for  the  reason 
that  the  weight  of  the  cable  to  support  the  car  in  the  numerous  thirty-story 
buildings  now  in  commission,  is  enormous,  and  some  other  method  of  utilizing 
the  upper  floors  will  have  to  be  invented  and  introduced  before  the  sky-scraper 
can  be  built  any  higher.  The  limits  of  the  elevator,  as  understood  at  this  time, 
have  been  already  reached." 

"Every  little  while,"  says  The  Medical  Standard,  "one  sees  a  revival,  usually 
in  the  sensational  daily  press  or  in  an  equally  sensational  novel,  of  the  idea 
that  a  photograph  of  a  murderer  may  be  made  upon  the  retina  of  his  victim 
and  lead  to  the  former's  identification  with  the  crime.  An  optical  exchange, 
commenting  on  this  popular  fancy,  points  out  the  condition  necessary  to  such 
a  phenomenon.  The  subject  or  victim  would  have  to  be  strapped  in  a  chair, 
so  as  to  be  absolutely  immovable,  and  also  placed  under  the  influence  of  an 
anesthetic;  his  eyelid  held  open  by  means  of  a  speculum,  and  the  pupil  dilated 
with  a  mydriatic.  The  murderer  would  likewise  have  to  have  his  face  kept 
immovable,  at  a  certain  fixed  distance,  during  the  whole  of  ten  minutes'  expos- 
ure, his  face  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  all  extraneous  light  excluded.  The 
refraction  of  the  victim's  eye  should  be  known  and  the  proper  lens  so  placed 
as  to  focus  sharply  the  image  of  the  face  of  the  murderer  on  the  victim's  retina. 
The  moment  the  exposure  was  sufficient  the  eye  would  have  to  be  smeared 
Over  with  lamp  black,  and  taken  from  the  orbit  in  a  non-actinic  (ruby")  light, 
divided  in  two,  and  the  posterior  half  placed  in  a  solution  of  alum.  Evidently 
re  such  a  means  of  discovery  and  identification  can  become  available  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  school  for  murderers,  and  either  enact  a  statute 
of  compulso;  y  education  or  establish  a  system  of  immunity  baths  in  connec- 
tion therewith." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


NEW  SUNDAY 


LAWS  FOR    FRANCE  AND 
CANADA. 


NEW  Sunday  laws,  recently  enacted  in  France  and  in  Canada, 
give  some  interesting  indications  of  the  status  of  religious 
sentiment  in  the  respective  countries.  In  France  the  object  aimed 
at  in  this  new  legislation  is  to  secure  "a  weekly  day  of  rest,"  and 
to  bring  about  that  end  both  labor-unions  and  Clericals  have  been 
united.  Tho  the  law  was  a  part  of  the  general  program  of  the 
Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  objection  arose  in  some  quarters  on  the  ground  that  the 
choice  of  Sunday  as  the  day  of  rest  seemed  to  show  a  return  to 
the  old  union  of  Church  and  State.  The  Independent  (New  York) 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  French  law  will  be  used  as  a  model  for 
legislation  on  the  subject  in  other  countries.  We  quote  the  sum- 
mary it  gives  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  new  law  : 

"  No  industrial  or  commercial  establishment  of  any  kind,  whether 
public  or  private,  lay  or  religious,  even  of  those  for  education  or 
benevolence,  is  permitted  to  work  an  employee  more  than  six  days 
a  week.  The  weekly  period  of  rest  should  be  twenty-four  consec- 
utive hours.  It  should  be  on  Sunday.  Wherever  the  complete 
closing  of  an  establishment  on  Sunday  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  the  weekly  rest  may  be  given  for  part  or  all 
of  the  year  in  one  of  the  following  ways  :  (i)  Onsome  other  day  of 
the  week  for  the  whole  personnel  of  the  establishment,  (2)  from 
Sunday  noon  to  Monday  noon,  (3)  Sunday  afternoon  with  a  com- 
pensatory holiday  by  rotation  every  fortnight,  or  (4)  by  shifts  in 
rotation  of  part  or  all  the  employees.  These  exceptions  can  only 
be  made  by  direct  authorization  of  the  Government.  The  day  of 
rest  by  rotation  (4)  is  permitted  only  to  the  following  establish- 
ments :  Hotels  and  restaurants  ;  shops  for  sale  of  tobacco  and  fresh 
flowers;  hospitals,  asylums,  and  drug-stores  ;  baths;  newspapers, 
museums,  theaters,  and  libraries;  water-works,  gas-works,  and 
power  plants;  transportation  other  than  railroads;  and  industries 
dealing  with  perishable  material  or  products.  In  the  case  of  pub- 
lic works  of  an  urgent  nature,  such  as  the  prevention  or  repair  of 
accidents,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  may  be  suspended  for  the  work- 
man needed.  Railroads  and  steamships  are  provided  for  in  an- 
other law." 

Decidedly  more  drastic  are  the  laws  placed  on  0  statute-books 
of  Canada  by  the  Parliament  just  adjourned.  The  act  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  and  aimed  at  securing  a  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Hitherto  the  matter  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance has  been  left  to  the  regulation  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures, but  results  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  organization 
which  has  been  interested  in  furthering  this  legislation  is  said  to 
be  non-sectarian  in  its  sentiment  and  membership,  but  the  work 
which  it  has  achieved  may  possibly  challenge  comparison  with  the 
old  "  blue  laws"  which  gave  Connecticut  in  its  early  days  a  repu- 
tation for  drastic  Sunday  oversight.  A  lay  view  of  the  Canadian 
law,  from  an  American  standpoint,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
summary  and  running  comment  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer : 

"  Sweeping,  indeed,  are  the  provisions,  comprehensive  the 
scope,  and  stringent  the  penalties  of  this  new  and  rather  remarka- 
ble measure.  All  Sunday  trading  is  positively  prohibited,  to- 
gether with  all  remunerated  service  of  whatever  kind,  excepting 
only  in  the  case  of  works  of  necessity  and  mercy.  Railroad  com- 
panies must  not  run  excursion  trains,  or  handle  either  incoming  or 
outgoing  freight,  or  do  any  kind  of  work  except  such  as  can  not 
be  done  at  any  other  time  and  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
public.  Theatrical  entertainments  and  public  games,  all  kinds 
of  sports  or  amusements  for  gain  or  prize  or  reward  are  placed 
under  the  ban.  So  is  the  Sunday  newspaper.  It  must  neither  be 
published  at  home  nor  imported  from  abroad — meaning  the  United 
States— and  its  sale  or  distribution  is  forbidden.  Whether  this 
prohibition  extends  to  the  Monday  paper,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  in  large  part  the  product  of  Sunday  labor,  is  not  stated, 
but  logically  it  ought  to,  if  it  doesn't 

"  Its  penal  provisions  are  made  expressly  applicable  to  corpora- 


tions and  employers.  Under  the  previous  practise  the  penalty  for 
Sabbatl  breaking  was  only  imposed  upon  the  actual  perpetrator 
of  the  breach.  He  is  not  now  permitted  to  escape,  but  is  liable 
to  a  fine  graded  up  from  one  to  forty  dollars  ;  but  for  the  employer 
the  punishment  is  more  severe.  He  may  be  fined  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation.  What  is  regarded  as  a  merit  in  the  law  is  its  impar- 
tiality. It  exempts  no  one.  The  barber  must  not  shave,  the  pro- 
fessional man  must  not  persist  in  his  profession,  the  farmer  must 
not  take  advantage  of  a  fine  day  to  get  in  his  crop  in  anticipation 
of  a  threatened  rain,  at  least  it  would  seem  that  he  must  not,  altho 
possibly  this  would  be  declared  allowable  under  the  clause  exempt- 
ing'works  of  necessity  and  mercy.'  It  is  true  that  maple  sugar 
may  be  manufactured  in  the  grove,  but  this  is  such  a  small  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  at  stake  that  it  may  be  overlooked." 

The  Inquirer  remarks  that  if  the  act  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  it  can  be  made  effective;  but  if  it  does  not, and  unless 
a  demand  for  its  enforcement  is  urgent  and  persistent,  it  is  likely 
to  remain  a  good  deal  of  a  dead  letter. 


POLAND'S   EXPECTATION    OF   DIVINE   AID. 

T  \  J  HEN  Poland  was  paititioned  among  her  three  neighbors  in 
V  *  1794,  modern^  Polish  poets  think  that  something  more  than 
political  freedom  was  injured  by  the  incident.  They  think  the 
providential  plan  of  God  in  the  disposition  of  European  national- 
ities was  interfered  with.  They  speak  like  Hebrew  seers  dwelling 
on  the  sorrows  of  "  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  and  praying  that  a  mes- 
siah  may  come  "to  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel."  At  a 
time  when  internationalism,  socialism,  and  republicanism  are 
offering  merely  human  plans  and  secular  panaceas  for  the  politi- 
cal ills  of  the  world,  it  is  curious  to  see  Poland,  as  expressed  in 
the  voice  of  her  poets,  finding  consolation  and  hope  from  the  idea 
that  a  providential,  perhaps  even  a  supernatural,  solution  to  her 
unhappy  and  distracted  condition  maybe  the  outcome.  That  such 
is  the  case  is  shown  by  Edouard  Schure'  in  the  Revue  (Paris).  He 
tells  us  that  at  this  moment  the  three  great  poets  of  Poland-, 
Mickiewicz,  "  the  prophet  of  battle,"  Slowacki,"  the  mystic  vision- 
ary," and  Krasinski,  "the  pessimistic  thinker  and  severe  monitor 
of  the  people,"  are  religious  writers  believing  in  a  messianic  deliv- 
erance for  Poland.  This  "messianic  idea,"  says  Mr.  Schure, 
gives  to  Polish  poetry  "  a  stamp  and  character  unique  in  European 
literature."  "The  relations  of  Mickiewicz  with  the  religious  mys- 
tic Towianski  suggest  the  fact  that  Poland's  messianic  hope  and 
the  prophetic  spirit  of  its  poets  spring  from  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  destinies  of  ancient  Israel  and  those  of  Poland." 

After  giving  the  above  characterization  of  the  three  great  Polish 
singers,  who,  he  says,  "really  belong  to  European  literature,  the 
pantheon  only  attained  by  men  whose  works  have  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  human  thought,  as  well  as  to  national  progress," 
he  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  If  such  are  the  differences  in  the  temperaments  of  the  three 
great  romantic  poets  of  Poland,  what  is  the  common  thought  that 
binds  them  into  an  inseparable  group?  This  vital  thought  is  the 
idea  of  a  coming  messiah  for  Poland.  That  is  to  say,  they  relig- 
iously believe  in  the  providential  mission  of  Poland,  and  in  their 
country's  final  restoration,  in  spite  of  its  present  dismemberment. 
This  intense  and  profound  faith  Mickiewicz  has  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  his  poetry  as  in  his  prose  utterances,  in  his  lectures  at 
the  College  de  France  and  his  addresses  at  Lausanne  and  Rome. 
He  sums  up  this  idealization  by  calling  his  country  the  Christ  of 
nations,  the  messianic  people.  Slowacki  personifies  this  ideal 
Poland  under  the  form  of  an  angel  blazing  with  light.  It  is  this 
angel  that  Krasinski  salutes,  when  in  his  'Song  of  Dawn  '  he  por- 
trays Poland  as  an  angel  clothed  in  white  and  purple  hovering 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  kneeling  in  prayer  to  God.  The 
same  poet  in  a  letter  to  Lamartine  expresses  this  idea  of  messianic 
Poland  in  terms  the  clearest  and  most  philosophic.  This  remark- 
able passage  runs  as  follows  :  'Poland  has  been  elected  of  God  to 
preach  to  the  peoples,  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds,  the  rreat  and 
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holy  principle  of  terrestrial  nationalities,  namely,  that  only  by 
being  preserved  inviolable  and  holy  can  they  at  length  unite  in 
forming  a  humanity  at  once  harmonious  and  universal.'  After 
declaring  that  France  preaches  the  love  of  men,  philanthropy,  and 
Poland  preaches  the  love  of  God,  religion,  he  adds  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  inseparable,  and  one  can  not  exist  without  the  other." 

Mr.  Schure  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  considering  the  way  in 
which  Greece  was  resuscitated  into  a  free  nationality,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  "  the  apocalyptic  visions  "  of  Poland's  poet 
may  eventually  have  a  sort  of  messianic  fulfilment.  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   IMBROGLIO   OVER  THE   ENGLISH 
EDUCATION    BILL. 

THE  Education  bill  now  pending  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
"  seems  to  be  an  honest  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  last- 
ing settlement  of  the  religious  problem  in  the  elementary  schools," 
says  Clifford  Webster  Barnes.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  special  commis- 
sioner of  the  American  Religious  Education  Association  to  inves- 
tigate moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Europe, 
and  writes,  from  an  advantageous  position,  of  a  matter  presenting 
difficulties  to  American  readers  from  the  utter  dissimilarity  of  the 
American  and  English  education  systems.  The  writer  notes  first 
of  all  the  immense  mass  of  opposition  confronting  the  bill.  The 
entire  House  of  Lords,  wielding  the  greatest  social  force  in  Eng- 
land, and  including  the  bishops  who  "virtually  control  thousands 
of  the  clergy,  over  14,000  schools  and  more  than  twice  that  num- 
ber of  teachers,"  stand  in  solid  opposition.  They  declare  the 
measure  "a  bill  of  prre  robbery  and  confiscation."  The  late 
Prime  Minister  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  quoted  as  saying  : 
"The  Government  has  the  deliberate  intention  of  crushing  the 
Church  of  England."  They  declare  that  the  bill  "has  lit  a  flame 
of  indignation  from  one  end  of  England  to  another,  and  will  light 
the  fires  of  religious  bitterness  in  every  parish  throughout  the 
kingdom."  The  Catholics  assert  that  "  the  passing  of  the  bill 
would  drive  Catholics  into  war";  while  certain  Nonconformist 
leaders  protest  that  "  the  concessions  in  the  bill  are  an  outrage. 
They  will  lead  us  back  into  blank  sectarianism."  Mr.  Barnes 
says  of  the  bill,  in  The  Outlook  (August  4) : 

"Judging  this  fiercely  maligned  bill  from  the  unprejudiced  stand- 
point of  an  outsider,  there  seems  much  to  admire  and  little  to  criti- 
cize when  all  the  circumstances  are  fully  considered.  It  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  Balfour  Government  was  turned  out  of  office 
because,  by  the  Act  of  1902,  it  placed  upon  the  country  the  main- 
tenance of  the  denominational  schools,  and  yet  gave  their  control 
into  the  hands  of  the  church.  There  is  a  general  agreement, 
therefore,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  which  swept  the  new 
Government  into  power  determined  that  the  following  principles 
should  be  enacted  into  law : 

"  1.   Unification  of  the  public-school  system. 

"  2.  Complete  local  control  where  public  funds  are  received. 

"  3.  Abolition  of  religious  tests  for  teachers. 

"  The  new  bill  by  its  first  clause  has  virtually  met  these  three 
requirements.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  the  State,  hereafter,  to 
recognize  or  provide  for  any  school  unless  it  comes  under  the  ab- 
solute control  of  the  local  authority ;  and  as  church  boards  are 
thus  supplanted,  religious  tests  for  teachers  need  no  longer  be 
feared.  In  later  clauses,  also,  special  safeguards  are  arranged  to 
protect  the  teachers  from  this  sort  of  test.  If  the  bill,  after  pro- 
viding the  necessary  machinery  with  which  to  carry  out  its  first 
clause,  went  no  further,  the  extreme  Nonconformist  would  un- 
doubtedly have  given  it  most  hearty  support,  and  the  wrath  of  the 
Church  party  might  possibly  have  been  no  greater.  But  love  for 
fair  play  has  prevailed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment has  proved  its  right  to  the  title  by  introducing,  in  clauses  2, 
3,  and  4,  special  provisions  for  leasing  the  denominational  schools 
and  for  permitting  their  owners  to  give  the  religious  instruction 
distinctive  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong." 

Explaining  the  grounds  which  underlie  the  "leasing"  clause,  Mr. 


Barnes  points  out  that  from  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  until 
1839  the  churches  were  almost  the  sole  supporters  of  education  in 
England.  At  that  time  the  State  began  to  lend  aid  and  later  prom- 
ised pound  for  pound  up  to  any  amount  which  might  otherwise  be 
raised  for  educational  purposes.  Under  this  stimulation  the 
Church  of  England  has  acquired  educational  properties  and  equip- 
ments valued  in  round  numbers  at  $200,000,000.  The  burden  for 
maintenance  has  been  found  almost  intolerable  owing  to  condi- 
tions which  the  Government  imposed  along  with  its  gifts.  Mr. 
Barnes  continues: 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  was  found,  in  1870,  that  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  commercial  centers  was  making  it  impossible  for  the  re- 
ligious bodies  adequately  to  supply  the  educational  demand.  It 
was  therefore  enacted  that  local  authorities,  as  they  saw  fit,  might 
build  and  maintain  board  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
Altho  at  first  local  authorities  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege 
with  great  reluctance,  in  recent  years  they  have  done  so  with 
eagerness,  and  these  fine  new  structures,  equipped  with  all  the 
latest  paraphernalia,  and  often  planted  by  necessity  near  the 
church  schools,  have  drawn  away  from  the  latter  many  of  their 
best-paying  pupils,  and  reduced  the  enrolment,  on  the  basis  of 
which  their  Government  grant  was  awarded.  In  the  second  place, 
the  liberal  treatment  which  the  state  has  given  to  its  teachers  has 
raised  the  salary  scale  of  the  entire  profession,  and  the  cost  of 
school  maintenance  has  by  so  much  been  increased.  In  the  third 
place,  as  the  new  schools  set  a  high  standard,  both  of  instruction 
and  of  sanitation,  the  state,  by  degrees,  has  come  to  demand  as 
much  from  all  schools  receiving  Government  aid,  thus  entailing 
an  enormous  expenditure  where  old  buildings  and  slovenly  meth- 
ods were  in  vogue.  Some  idea  of  the  burden  involved  in  all  this 
may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  spent  on  her  schools  an  average  of  one  million  pounds  per 
year  since  1902,  altho  by  the  act  of  that  year  she  was  freed  from 
all  financial  obligations  excepting  the  repair  of  her  buildings." 

In  the  face  of  this  splendid  record  of  generosity  and  self-sacri- 
fice, says  Mr.  Barnes,  even  a  Nonconformist  government  may  well 
grant  favors  of  an  exceptional  character  to  the  religious  bodies 
which  demand  them.  Concessions  made  by  the  bill  are  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"  1.  For  the  purpose  of  continuing  any  existing  voluntary  school 
it  permits  the  local  authority,  on  some  arrangement  being  made 
with  the  owners,  to  take  over  such  school,  provided  it  is  structur- 
ally fit.  The  state  will  then  pay  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance, 
keep  the  property  in  good  repair,  and  use  it  only  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.  At 
all  other  times  the  owners  are  privileged  to  do  with  it  as  they  see 
fit.  On  two  mornings  of  the  week,  between  9  and  9 :  45,  the  relig- 
ious teaching  peculiar  to  the  denomination  owning  the  property 
may  be  given,  but  children  whose  parents  do  not  wish  such  teach- 
ing are  to  be  excused  during  that  time. 

"  2.  In  urban  areas  where  there  is  a  population  of  five  thousand 
or  over,  a  church  school  may  remain  as  denominational  as  at 
present,  the  distinctive  dogmas  of  the  church  being  taught  as 
much  as  may  be  desired,  provided  the  parents  of  four-fifths  of  the 
children  vote  in  favor  of  this  arrangement,  and  provided,  also, 
that  there  are  accommodations  in  some  neighboring  school  for 
those  whose  parents  prefer  undenominational  instruction.  In 
every  case  that  portion  of  the  religious  teaching  which  is  distinct- 
ively denominational  must  be  paid  for  by  the  church  giving  it. 
Statistics  show  that  by  this  concession  one  hundred  per  cent,  of 
the  Jewish  schools  will  be  able  to  preserve  their  denominational 
character,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Catholic  schools,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  Wesleyan,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  the  previous  concession,  of  course,  all  the  remain- 
ing schools  of  the  various  denominations  will  be  able  to  give  their 
distinctive  theological  teaching  on  two  mornings  of  each  week.*' 

In  addition  to  this  denominational  instruction,  the  bill  provides 
that  all  schools  taken  over  shall  have  the  simple  teaching  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  now  given  in  the  board  schools. 
Some  at  least  of  the  bishops,  says  Mr.  Barnes,  "  in  their  eagerness 
to  preserve  denominationalism,  go  so  far  as  to  say  'this  teaching 
undermines   the   foundations  of  Christianity.' "     Little  sympathy 
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for  the  bill  is  expected  from  the  Upper  House  when  the  measure 
reaches  them  for  consideration,  but  in  the  country  at  large  it  has 
many  friends.     We  quote  : 

"  Despite  the  storm  and  fury  of  Anglican  opposition  and  extreme 
Nonconformist  criticism,  the  bill  has  won  for  itself  the  support  of 
that  great  bulk  of  the  population  which  calls  itself  moderate. 
Bishops  and  canons  are  among  this  number,  and  are  saying  such 
things  as : 

'"I  hope  the  church  will  throw  her  weight  into  the  scale  of  such 
common  religious  teaching  as  is  practicable,  altho  it  may  not  be 
all  she  would  desire.' 

"Some  of  the  lords  are  among  this  number,  and  express  their 
feelings  in  these  words  : 

"'The  cry  of  the  bishops  is  insincere  and  dishonest.' 

"And,  finally,  the  great  Liberal  party  is  among  this  number, 
voicing  its  support  with  no  uncertain  sound  as  time  after  time  it 
comes  from  the  lobby,  a  majority  two  hundred  strong.  The  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  Education  bill  are  but  natural  corollaries 
of  the  nation's  Magna  Charta,  and  in  the  path  of  their  ultimate 
triumph  whatever  offers  stubborn  resistance  will  surely  be  crushed 
or  hurled  aside,  tho  as  deeply  entrenched  in  ancient  privilege  as 
the  very  House  of  Lords." 


UN-CHRISTIAN   CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom raises  the  question  whether 
the  so-called  Christian  civilization  is  any  longer  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Christian.  By  Christian  civilization,  he  explains,  is 
not  meant  the  case  of  Russia,  "  with  its  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
bigoted  church,"  but  "  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  Christian 
nations — the  British,  the  German,  and  the  American."  The  test 
of  any  nation's  Christian  character,  he  thinks,  is  "  the  attitude 
which  a  nation  assumes  toward  other  nations  and  the  kind  of 
social  order  which  it  maintains  within  itself."  Tried  by  this  test, 
he  asserts,  the  so-called  Christian  civilization  is,  in  many  respects, 
decidedly  un-Christian.  "The  dominating  forces  in  it  are  individ- 
ualism, self-assertion,  injustice,  selfishness,  pride,  and  greed  for 
riches.  Christian  peoples  are  deficient  in  moral  discipline  of  the 
will,  and  in  that  self-effacement  which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  highest  moral  development.  Almost  invariably,  rights  take 
precedence  over  duties,  and  self-interest  abridges  or  obstructs 
exact  justice."  The  onlooker  beholds  in  this  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle, says  Dr.  Moxom,  an  "un-Christian  Christianity,"  significant 
confession  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  common  admission  that 
"the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  not  practicable  in  business,  politics, 
and  international  intercourse." 

In  describing  our  Christianity  as  un-Christian,  Dr.  Moxom,  in 
The  North  American  Review  (August),  refers  to  the  historical  rath- 
er than  the  essential  elements,  and  says : 

"Conceivably,  one  may  contend  that  our  present  social  life  is 
the  result  of  a  long  evolution  and  is  economically  wise  and  benefi- 
cent; but  one  can  not  truthfully  call  it  Christian.  Now,  if  Shinto- 
ist  and  Buddhist  Japan  can  produce  a  higher,  saner,  more  just, 
more  self-controlled,  more  unselfish  individual  and  social  life  than 
Christian  England  or  America,  by  that  fact  Christianity,  as  these 
peoples  have  interpreted  and  exemplified  it,  is  proved  inferior  to 
Shintoism  and  Buddhism.  But  what  really  suffers  by  the  com- 
parison is  not  the  Christianity  of  Jesus,  but  the  Christianity  of  the 
church,  the  Christianity  which  we  have  made.  In  other  words, 
Christianity  can  maintain  its  preeminence  only  by  the  vital  and 
effective  incorporation  of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus  in  indi- 
vidual and  social  life  and  character.  Nothing  can  invalidate  this 
proposition.  The  trial  which  the  Christian  nations  are  facing  to- 
day is  obvious  and  inescapable.  Let  us,  at  least,  be  honest  with 
ourselves.  If  we  will  not  practise  what  Jesus  taught,  let  us  cease 
to  call  ourselves  Christian.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  whom 
we  have  called  'heathen  '  are  more  Christian  than  we." 

If  essential  Christianity  is  the  greatest  good  that  we  possess, 
argues  the  writer,  then  that  possession  implies  the  obligation  to 
share  it  with  all  others.  "  The  validity  of  the  church's  missionary 
enterprise  rests  solidly  only  on  the  demonstration  that  the  Chris- 


tian faith  and  the  Christian  principle  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  But  the  enterprise  is  imperiled,  or  seriously  hindered  from 
achieving  the  largest  results,  by  two  main  obstructions.  The  first 
is  our  inappreciation  of  other  religions,  and  the  second  is  the  in- 
consistency of  our  life  with  the  Christian  faith  and  principles  which 
we  inculcate."     Dr.  Moxom  proceeds: 

"The  truth  is  that  humanity  is  one  in  its  fundamental  character- 
istics, needs,  and  possibilities.  Truth,  righteousness,  justice,  and 
good-will  are  essential  everywhere  to  happy  and  beneficent  life. 
That  teaching  which  most  clearly  and  effectively  presents  these  is 
the  best  teaching.  That  life  which  most  closely  conlorms  to  these 
is  the  best  life.  That  faith  which  most  directly  and  powerfully 
inspires  to  these  is  the  best  faith.  We  believe  that  Jesus  and  his 
teachings  meet  all  the  conditions.  If  we  did  not,  we  should  not, 
when  once  awakened  to  the  meaning  of  moral  obligation,  profess 
adherence  to  them.  But  the  question  is  up  and  will  not  down  : 
Are  we  genuinely  Christian?  The  question  is,  first  of  all,  one  for 
the  individual  man  and  woman.  It  is,  second,  one  for  society.  If 
individuals  are  persistently  Christian,  they  will  make  society- 
Christian.  Where  is  the  difficulty?  We  have  not  taken  Jesus 
frankly  at  his  own  word  and  on  his  own  terms.  With  perfect 
propriety,  with  absolute  justice,  he  might  say  to  us,  as  he  said 
to  some  professed  disciples  in  his  time,  'Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I  say  ? '  We  read  these  words  in 
the  New  Testament,  but,  with  curious  fatuity,  we  never  suspect 
that  they  are  addressed  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  church,  and  the 
Christendom  which  is  identified  with  the  church,  are  to  hear  the 
doomful  words  which  were  spoken  to  the  ancient  'elect '  people  of 
God :  '  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from  you  and 
given  to  a  people  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.'  " 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  WORK    IN  THE  JAPANESE  ARMY. 

r  I  "HE  successful  outcome  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  among  the  Jap- 
A  anese  soldiers  during  the  late  war  has  resulted  in  establishing 
the  work  of  that  organization  on  a  permanent  basis  among  them. 
A  correspondent  of  The  Church  Standard  (Philadelphia)  informs 
us  that  the  association,  with  the  approval  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, has  decided  to  maintain  permanent  work  at  Port  Arthur 
(where  the  navy  is  also  touched),  Liau-Yang,  Tiehling,  and  at  sev- 
eral division  points  in  Japan.  The  War  Department  has  offered 
free  transportation  on  railways  and  transports  for  all  secretaries 
and  supplies.  The  correspondent,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  war,  writes : 

"Two  years  ago,  when  the  War  Department  gave  permission 
for  three  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  to  pitch  their  'comforting  tent  * 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu  River  in  the  rear  of  General  Kuroki's 
army,  not  even  the  most  visionary  leaders  of  the  movement 
dreamed  how  successful  and  far-reaching  the  work  was  destined 
to  be.  The  army  was  considered  closed  to  Christian  workers. 
The  allied  Christian  bodies  had  failed  to  get  their  representatives 
to  the  front,  and  it  was  only  by  most  fortunate  circumstances  that 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  allowed  to  give  a  practical  exhibition  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  its  work.  The  beginning  was  difficult,  but 
once  on  the  field  the  work  spread  from  the  one  post  on  the  Yalu 
to  eleven  different  bases  of  the  army,  so  covering  the  field  that  at 
least  three-quarters  of  a  million  different  soldiers  were  ministered 
to  before  the  army  returned  to  Japan.  To  these  men  were  given 
3,385,000  pieces  of  stationery  and  416,000  pieces  of  religious  liter- 
ature. Supplies  of  buttons,  thread,  soap,  etc.,  were  furnished  to 
88,000  men ;  books  were  loaned  to  26,000;  and  barber  supplies  to 
over  152,000.  The  laundry  of  the  Fengwancheng  branch  was  used 
by  1S.000  soldiers.  The  association  secretaries  made  764  visits 
to  hospitals  and  isolated  posts,  gave  1,752  graphophone  concerts 
and  entertainments,  and  held  613  religious  meetings.  About 
1,566.000  soldiers  entered  the  different  branches. 

"  To  finance  this  great  campaign  over  60,000  yen  ($30,000  gold) 
was  given  by  friends  in  Japan  and  America.  Of  this  amount 
10,000  yen  was  graciously  donated  by  T.  M.  the  Emperor  and 
Empress." 

Before  and  during  the  return  of  the  troops,  the  writer  continues, 
"every  higher  general  in  the  army,  including  the  Field  Marshal  and 
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an  imperial  prince,  personally  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  help  it  had  been  to  their  men."  Certain  statements 
made  in  a  public  address  by  Major-General  Kamio,  formerly  chief 
of  staff  at  Dalmy,  and  quoted  by  the  writer,  certify  to  the  high 
regard  the  authorities  entertained  for  the  work.  The  Major-Gen- 
eral said  : 

"  Tho  I  venture  to  say  that  everything  was  completely  provided 
for  the  prosecution  of  war,  yet  I  must  frankly  acknowledge  that 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  field  recreation  of  the  Japan- 
ese soldiers;  it  was  entirely  outside  the  Japanese  army  system. 

"  In  all  eleven  places  where  work  was  definitely  organized,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  provided  suitable  buildings, 
divided  into  meeting  and  music  halls,  library,  reading-room,  tea- 
room, barber-shop,  letter-writing-room,  etc.  To  these  rooms  sol- 
diers we-re  given  free  access  day  and  night.  The  men  who  had 
charge  of  the  association  received  the  innumerable  soldiers  with 
untiring  zeal  and  kindness.  They  gave  the  soldiers  healthy  recre- 
ation and  everything  else  they  needed,  which  made  them  almost 
forget  that  they  were  in  the  field  of  war. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  association  secretaries  visited  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  and  distributed  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pic- 
tures among  the  sick  and  wounded  and  comforted  them  by  preach- 
ing and  lecturing.  When  the  transportation  of  soldiers  to  Japan 
commenced  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  association  pro- 
vided music  at  all  the  principal  railway-stations  and  distributed 
newspapers  and  magazines  among  the  soldiers,  thus  making  them 
forget  the  tediousness  of  the  journey. 

"  IOfirmly  believe  that  the  many-sided  work  done  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  enabled  innumerable  soldiers  to  pass  their  time  in  the  most 
wholesome  and  agreeable  ways  and  prevented  their  being  tempted 
into  harmful  habits  and  dissipation.  Thus  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  made  their  triumphant  return  deeply  grateful  for 
the  warm-hearted  service  rendered  by  the  association.  I  believe 
that  the  officers  of  the  association,  as  well  as  those  who  contrib- 
uted money  and  various  articles  for  the  work,  should  feel  well 
satisfied  that  their  object  was  successfully  accomplished. 

"  Let  me  remark  that  I  can  discover  two  results  from  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  the  association  :  First,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
soldiers,  representing  every  class  of  Japanese  society,  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  secondly,  when  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  returned  home,  they  told  their  parents,  broth- 
ers, and  friends  about  the  kind  ministry  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  thus  many  millions  more  have  been 
made  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion." 


CATHOLIC   REPLIES  TO   BISHOP   CANDLER. 

'  I  "'HE  Roman-Catholic  press  appear  to  be  vigorously  stirred 
*■  up  by  the  statements  we  quoted  from  the  Methodist  Bishop 
Candler  concerning  religious  conditions  in  Cuba  (see  The  Liter- 
ary Digest,  July  21).  Not  only  is  the  Bishop  accused  of  being 
misled  by  the  statistics  he  gathered  in  Cuba,  but  of  misinterpret- 
ing the  import  of  Cuban  interest  in  Protestant  evangelical  hymns. 
The  Catholic  News  (New  York)  remarks  that  Dr.  Candler's  asser- 
tion, based  upon  the  statement  of  "an  educated  Cuban  gentleman," 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  Cubans  attend  no  church  is  "  nonsense." 
It  continues: 

"The  nameless  one  credits  2  per  cent  to  the  Catholic  churches, 
and  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  Protestant.  The  Methodist 
Bishop  fills  out  his  figures  with  the  results  of  his  own  observations, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  not  cover  a  very  large  territory, 
nor  remain  uncolored  by  a  wish  which  is  father  to  the  thought. 

"In  Boston,  not  long  ago,  Catholics  and  Protestants  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  Cuban  sentiment  at  its  altitude  from  repre- 
sentative Cubans  themselves.  In  1900  a  great  number  of  Cuban 
teachers  were  guests  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School.  Four 
Cuban  priests  accompanied  them  thither,  and  further  to  supply 
their  spiritual  needs  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Fidelis,  C.P.  (Dr- 
James  Kent  Stone),  now  provincial  of  the  Passionist  missionaries. 
took  up  his  residence  in  Cambridge.  Boston  and  Cambridge 
Catholics  mingled  freely  with  the  Cubans,  and  soon  discovered  two 


dominant  characteristics  in  them — an  unshakeable  will  for  politi- 
cal independence  and  a  deep-rooted  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  They  were  petted  and  feasted  by  prominent  non-Cath- 
olics, but  rare  indeed  was  the  unfaithful  one  who  even  for  curios- 
ity attended  a  Protestant  religious  service.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  Cuban  teachers  were  exemplary  in  the  performance  of  their 
religious  duties  during  their  stay  in  Cambridge,  and  were  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  strength  of  the  church  in  what  they  had  evi- 
dently been  led  to  believe  a  Protestant  country." 

Concerning  the  statements  made  by  Bishop  Candler  that  Roman 
Catholicism  has  no  hymns  of  joy  and  that  the  Cubans  have  ap- 
parently welcomed  the  evangelical  hymns  of  Protestantism  to  sup- 
ply this  lack,  the  Pittsburg  Observer  remarks  that  if  "Bishop 
Candler  is  not  ignorant,  then  he  is  worse,  and  maliciously  misin- 
forms." It  aims  to  correct  what  it  regards  as  misstatement  of 
fact,  and  misinterpretation  of  appearances,  thus: 

"But  what  an  exhibit  of  ignorance  it  is  to  say  that 'Roman 
Catholicism  has  no  hymns  of  joy  !'  Go  to  !  What  is  the  'Gloria 
in  Excelsis,'  the  'Te  Deum,'  the  'Adeste  Fideles,'  the  '  Lauda 
Sion,'  etc.,  etc. ;  or  'Holy  God,  We  Praise  Thy  Name,' or  St. 
Bernard's  sweet  hymn  that  Protestantism  steals,  'Jesus,  the  Very 
Thought  of  Thee,'  or  '  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful,'  or  '  Sound  the  Loud 
Timbrel,'  or  'Daily,  Daily,  Sing  to  Mary,'  or 'Come,  Holy  Ghost,' 
etc.,  etc.  ? 

"  What  if  the  Cubans  are  taken  up  with  a  lot  of  new  tunes?  It's 
the  lilt  and  swing  of  the  music  that  touch  the  Creole  ear,  and 
not  the  bad  Spanish  of  the  wordings.  It  is  nothing  new,  either, 
to  hear  a  good  old  Methodist  air  sung  lustily  by  a  Catholic  crowd. 
In  old  St.  Michael's  Seminary,  Pittsburg,  the  grave  theologians, 
in  Sankey's  palmiest  days,  used  to  make  the  welkin  ring  with  the 
strains  and  words  of  the 'Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.'  Even  now  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear,  at  the  close  of  mass,  the  popular  'Nearer, 
My  God,  to  Thee.'  We  have  heard  a  solid  body  of  Protestants 
applaud  the  'Ave  Maria,'  and  once,  steaming  down  the  Potomac 
when  opposite  Mt.  Vernon,  where  the  ashes  of  Washington  are 
entombed,  all  eyes,  even  evangelical,  filled  as  the  orchestra  in 
pianissimo  played  the  dulcet  notes  of 'Ave,  Maris  Stella.' 

"The  Cubans  like  good  music;  and  catchy  pieces,  as  some 
Methodist  bits  are,  tickle  the  ear  of  the  light-hearted  Spanish  de- 
scendant and  go  to  his  heels,  too.  Therefore,  there  is  no  way, 
really,  of 'estimating  the  pervasive  power'  of  Moody  and  Sankey 
music  as  inoculative  of  Methodism  ;  for  the  Cubans  hum  and  sing 
bad  Spanish,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Spanish,  nor  for  its  evangeli- 
cal content,  but  for  the  new  air  that  has  been  blown  in  from  Yan- 
keedom.     The  hymns  to  the  Cuban  are  the  music  alone." 

The  Catholic  News  has  this  further  word  to  say  regarding  the 
Protestant  missionary  effort  in  Cuba  : 

"Dr.  Candler  wants  a  Protestant  republic,  and  he  evidently 
thinks  he  is  in  some  sort  of  partnership  with  the  United  States  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  it  to  pass ;  for  he  says  in  conclusion  : 

"'We  will  not  have  done  our  duty  by  Cuba  if  we  stop  with 
merely  freeing  her  from  the  domination  of  Spain.  We  must  help 
to  create  and  maintain  the  religious  life  without  which  civil  free- 
dom can  not  long  survive,  nor  attain  its  best  form  while  it  lasts. 
Our  debt  of  compassion  and  brotherly  kindness  will  not  have  been 
fully  discharged  until  we  have  done  what  we  can  to  bring  this  mass 
of  religious  indifference  into  obedience  to  the  faith  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 

"The  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  had  been  preached  in  Cuba 
and  the  bishopric  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  established  before  Protes- 
tantism had  been  founded  by  Luther,  and  while  the  variations  of 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  were  undreamed.  It  is  quite 
true  that  religious  discipline  in  Cuba  has  suffered  through  political 
conflicts  and  a  protracted  war.  But  the  Catholic  Church  will 
mend  her  own  fences  No  one  else  can.  No  matter  how  much 
money  Bishop  Candler's  appeal  brings  from  America,  the  preach- 
ing of  any  form  of  Protestantism  in  Cuba  will  be  as  expensive  and 
unfruitful  as  it  is  in  Italy.  And  it  is  quite  ingenuous  on  the  part 
of  Protestants  to  disseminate  among  Catholics  their  incomplete 
Bible,  in  which  they  have  so  largely  lost  confidence,  and  some  of 
whose  plainest  teachings  even  Methodists  in  Dr.  Candler  s  native 
America  are  minimizing.  Catholics  have  their  Bible,  and  they 
have  also  kept  their  faith  in  it." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


IMPROBABILITY    OF    FOREIGN    AID    FOR   THE 

CZAR. 

COINCIDENT  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Douma,  the  Rossia, 
a  St.  Petersburg  newspaper,  said  to  be  inspired  by  the  Czar's 
Government,  and  therefore  regarded  as  semiofficial,  announced 
that  should  Russia  so  desire,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have 
agreed  to  send  troops  across  the  frontier  to  aid  in  suppressing  any 
possible  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Czar's  domain.  In  Ger- 
many, conservative  papers  reason  the  improbability  of  such  a  thing 
out  very  calmly.  But  in  Austria,  the  Ncue  Freie  Presse,  a  leading 
Viennese  paper,  takes  alarm  and  bitterly  cries  out  even  against 
the  possibility  of  Austrian  blood  being  shed  on  Russian  soil. 
That  paper  says  : 

"  It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  that  Austro-Hungarian  sol- 
diers should  be  given  the  work  which  even  the  Cossacks  dislike. 
In  that  connection,  a  saying  of  Prince  Bismarck's  might  be  re- 
peated, namely,  that  the  suppression  of  Russian  unrest  is  not 
worth  the  bones  of  a  German  hussar.  Of  course,  the  report  itself 
is  against  reason,  as  Russia  has  until  now  not  appealed  for  our 
aid,  so  that  we  neither  agreed  nor  declined  to  give  it.  But  it  is 
certain  that  such  an  intervention  could  not  but  encounter  the  most 
violent  opposition  in  both  parts  of  this  monarchy,  for  Austro- 
Hungarian  blood  and  Austro-Hungarian  resources  are  not  here  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  strangle  unhappy  people,  who  are  strug- 
gling for  a  human  existence  against  an  outgrown  absolutism. 

"  The  report  in  the  Rossia  is  a  very  noteworthy  symptom  of  the 
confusion  now  reigning  in  Russia.  Is  it  conceivable  that  an  Aus- 
trian newspaper  could  hint  at  intervention  of  a  foreign  Power 
(however  slight  the  hint)  and  thereby  show  that  such  a  thought 
brings  anything  but  revulsion?  In  every  healthy  country  such  a 
thing  is  impossible.  And  by  this  we  have  no  reference  to  any  re- 
straints of  censorship,  but  we  think  merely  of  the  rising  of  public 
opinion  against  such  a  suggestion  or  such  a  report.  Indeed,  there 
would  probably  be  a  most  decided  protest  against  it.  Of  this 
anchor  to  windward  on  the  part  of  Russia  we  hear  nothing  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  that  shows  how  those  circles  that  inspire  that 
official  sheet  have  lost  all  balance,  how  total  is  the  political  de- 
moralization, and  what  wavering  ideas  may  surge  up  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  cling  to  Russian  absolutism." 

An  example  of  the  German  view  of  this  situation  may  be  cited 
in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten.  That  paper  points  out  that  such 
denials  of  the  report  as  came  from  Russia  confined  themselves  to 
disowning  official  connection  with  the  report.  But  nothing  is  said 
of  the  contents.  In  spite  of  the  denials,  however,  the  publication 
of  the  report,  in  the  opinion  of  this  paper,  is  remarkable.  To 
quote : 

"  Surely  it  never  happened  without  some  definite  object.  It 
may  have  been  simply  a  feeler  to  determine  what  attitude  Austria- 


Hungarj  nd  Germany  and  their  public  opinion,  official  as  well 
as  nor.-official,  would  assume  toward  such  an  idea.  But  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  the  object  of  printing  the  report  was  chiefly 

to  make  an  impression  on  the  Douma 

'"That  Germany  does  not  and  can  not  even  remotely  think  of 
moving  troops  into  Russia  we  have  again  and  again  proved. 
Russia's  request  would  not  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  bring  about 
such  nuddling  on  the  part  of  Germany  :  such  an  intervention,  the 
occupation  of  certain  Russian  districts  by  German  troops,  would 
have  to  be  of  compelling  importance  to  German  interests — say, 
for  instance,  the  prevention  of  encroachment  by  die  revolution 
upon  our  own  territory.  So  long  as  these  conditions  are  not  iullilled 
—  and  we  believe  they  never  will  be — there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
German  meddling  in  Russian  affairs.     Should  the  German  frontier 
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HAVING  DISPERSED  THOSE  WHO  CLAIMED  THE  MISSION  OF 
WATCH-DOGS,  THE  GOVERNMENT  WILL  TRY  TO  GATHER  DEPU- 
TIES of  a  milder  nature.  — Fischietto  (Turin) . 

ever  require  defense,  that  contingency  will  be  provided  for  without 
external  aid  or  any  cooperation." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  opinion  of 
that  lively  sheet  of  Henri  Rochefort,  V Intransigeant  (Paris).  In 
the  opinion  of  this  paper  Europe  is  on  the  eve  of  "a  general  con- 
flagration." Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  cry  of  "Vive  la 
Douma!"  was  meant  "to  inform  the  Czar,  as  well  as  Emperor 
William,  that  if  Russiadecides  to  crush  a  revolutionary  movement 
by  Ger.nan  and  Austrian  bayonets,  England  will  not  permit  it."— 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  DIGEST. 


THE  DOUMA  AND   THE  CZAR    KICKING    THE    BALL     (THE 
RUSSIAN    PEOPLE). 

—  Fischietto  (Turin). 


The  Douma— "Down  with  the  Government!" 
NIC  holas— "Sure  !    Once  the  Government's  down  I'll  bethe  whole 
thing"  —Pasquino. 
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PLANS  FOR  REMODELING  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

THE  reorganization  of  the  British  army  seems  to  be,  for  the 
present,  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  in  the  English  press. 
The  Kt.  Hon.  R.  li.  Haldane,  Secretary  for  War,  has  a  plan 
whereby  he  would  reduce  the  army  by  20,000  men,  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  increase  its  efficiency  by  50  per 
cent.  Mr.  Haldane's  plan  is  exceedingly  complicated.  But,  in 
any  event,  it  has  very  few  supporters,  even  among  ministerial 
newspapers,  and  many  find  it  impossible  to  see  how  a  reduction 
could  do  anything  but  weaken  the  army.  In  the  opinion  of  The 
Daily  Telegraph  (London),  the  arguments  Mr.  Haldane  employed 
"smacked  too  much  of  the  advertisements  of  'summer  sales,' 
where  the  best  articles  are  offered  at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  of 
production."    The  Unionist  papers  seem  equally  averse  to  the 


RT.  HON.  R.  B.  HALDANE. 

His  scheme  to  reduce  the  British  army  by  20,000  men  is  not  encour- 
aged by  public  opinion. 

plan.      The  Spectator  (London)  is  against  any  plan  involving  re- 
duction of  the  forces,  and  the  London  Saturday  Review  exclaims  : 

"  How  silly  all  this  is,  the  most  cursory  study  of  our  military 
history  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  must  conclusively  prove  ! 
Hitherto  when  reductions  have  been  indulged  in,  we  have  invaria- 
bly afterward  had  to  make  them  good  again,  and  thus  spent  far 
more  than  if  we  had  let  matters  remain  as  they  were.  .  .  .  Fre- 
quently we  have  had  to  expend  millions  which  the  timely  expendi- 
ture of  thousands  would  have  obviated,  and  now  once  more  we 
appear  to  be  drifting  toward  the  same  fool's  paradise." 

The  London  Times  is  no  less  opposed  to  the  plan.     To  quote  : 

"Our  military  correspondent,  who  has  hitherto  been  a  consist- 
ent advocate  of  the  voluntary  principle,  confesses  frankly  that  at 
the  present  rate  the  defenders  of  that  principle  will  soon  be  driven 
to  their  last  ditch,  and  that  the  nation,  which  really  does  care 
about  national  security,  will  rally  around  men  like  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Milner,  who  know  what  they  want,  who  have  a  definite 
solution  which  will  provide  the  force  we  require,  and  who  appeal 
to  a  great  moral  and  political  principle." 

The  plan  of  Lords  Roberts  and  Milner,  voiced  in  the  Upper 
Chamber,  is  for  conscription.  Lord  Roberts  is  crying  out 
against  England's  unreadiness  for  war.     Britain,  he  declares,  is 


no  more  fit  to  take  the  field  against  an  enemy  now  than  she  was 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  In  his  opinion,  "the  first  duty  of  citizen- 
ship is  military  training,  in  order  that  every  able-bodied  man  may 
be  able  to  take  his  part  in  the  defense  of  the  empire  in  the  event 
of  any  great  national  emergency."  An  article  in  Lloyd's  Weekly 
(Liberal) gives  a  fair  idea  of  British  opinion  on  the  subject  of  con- 
scription.    Referring  to  the  words  of  Lord  Roberts  it  says: 

"  Language  such  as  this  from  the  lips  of  an  authority  like  Lord 
Roberts  is  in  one  aspect  alarming,  inasmuch  as  it  inspires  the  idea 
that  the  veteran  commander  is  contemplating  the  emergency  he 
alludes  to.  What  can  it  be  ?  Certainly,  with  the  fleet  we  have  in 
being,  we  can  not  fear  invasion.  Our  relations  with  the  great 
Powers  were  rarely  better  than  at  the  present  moment.  .  .  .  The 
only  point  in  the  empire  where  a  big  army  might  possibly  be  needed 
by  us  at  some  distant  date  is  our  Indian  frontier.  That,  however,  as 
events  are  now  shaping,  is  a  very  nebulous  possibility.  In  any 
case  conscription  could  not  be  resorted  to  to  raise  troops  for  over- 
sea service.  That  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Balfour  when  the  agi- 
tation for  compulsory  service  was  in  progress  last  year.  Mr.  Bal- 
four then  said  that  'no  country  of  Western  Europe  had  ever 
attempted  or,  in  his  opinion,  ever  would  attempt  to  defend  its 
possessions  thousands  of  miles  over-sea  by  a  conscript  army.'  He 
was  undoubtedly  right,  and  still  more  so  when  he  affirmed  that 
this  country  would  never  consent  to  'so  wild  an  experiment.' 
While  Lord  Roberts  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
conscription,  Lord  Milner  strove  to  persuade  his  hearers  that  it 
had  advantages  quite  apart  from  mere  military  considerations. 
He  considers  that  compulsory  service  develops  a  nation's  man- 
hood, makes  for  patriotism,  and,  incidentally,  by  teaching  habits 
of  discipline,  improves  the  qualities  of  the  workman  to  the  benefit 
of  national  industries.  As  an  example  of  what  he  meant  he 
pointed  to  Germany.  This  was  distinctly  unfortunate.  The  Ger- 
man workmen  are  seething  with  revolt  against  conscription. 
Every  day  adds  to  the  numbers  of  the  Socialists  there,  because 
the  Socialists  are  the  great  protesters  against  conscription,  and 
when  the  Socialist  is  uppermost  patriotism  is  at  a  discount,  and 
industries  suffer  because  of  the  hatred  to  capitalists.  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lord  Milner  both  preach  in  vain.  Englishmen  will 
not  suffer  conscription  in  any  shape  or  form.  They  may,  per- 
haps, consider  it  when  the  ocean  dries  up  and  Britannia's  navy 
lies  stranded  and  useless." 


THE   MOVEMENT  TOWARD    RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. 

THE  attitude  of  President  Roosevelt  toward  the  abuses  of  the 
rebate  system  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  semi- 
official Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin),  has  carried  great 
weight  in  diminishing  the  opposition  to  the  state  monopoly  of 
railways  in  Europe.  The  President's  influence  has  even  been  felt 
in  Japan,  we  are  told,  and  the  Government  of  the  Mikado  has  de- 
cided to  purchase  the  entire  system  of  private  railways  in  the  island 
kingdom.  The  movement  in  Europe  is  now  determined  toward 
nationalization  of  railways,  especially  in  Germany.     Thus : 

"  Germany,  which  has  the  most  extensive  system  of  railways  of 
all  European  countries,  has  decided  at  last  upon  making  an  end 
of  the  remnant  of  private  railways.  By  the  law  of  December 
7,  1905,  the  purchase  of  the  Palatinate  railways,  450  miles  in 
length, by  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria, has  been  provided  for.  There 
now  remains  only  the  railway  from  Lubeck  to  Buchen,  which  is 
but  75  miles  in  length,  and  whose  acquisition,  for  the  sake  of  a 
unified  system  of  railway  management,  is  very  desirable. 
Rumors  relative  to  the  purchase  of  this  line  have  been  afloat  on 
the  German  stock  exchanges  during  the  past  year,  but  they  have 
been  mostly  devoid  of  foundation." 

The  indifference  of  the  French  Government  alone  prevents  the 
complete  nationalization  of  the  French  lines,  we  read,  and  "  the 
small  majority  in  the  Chamber  against  the  purchase  of  the  West- 
ern Railway  would  easily  be  transformed  into  a  minority  if  the 
Government  manifested  any  interest  in  the  matter." 

Austria  is  aiming  at  the  same  consummation,  while  six  of  the 
smaller  countries  have  already  established  national  monopolies  of 
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railroad  transportation,  and  Italy  is  gradually  completing  the  ab- 
sorption by  the  Crown  of  all  private  lines  in  the  peninsula.  The 
writer  thus  summarizes  the  situation  : 

"  In  Austria  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  private  railway,  the  Kaiser  Ferdinand  North- 
ern Railway,  1,036  miles  in  length,  will  be  transformed  into  a  line 
managed  by  the  State.  It  is  no  longer  any  secret  that  the  Aus- 
trian half  of  the  Hapsburgian  Empire  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
purely  state  system,  such  as  already  exists  in  the  Hungarian  half. 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
have  already  carried  out  the  nationalization  of  their  railways. 
The  idea  of  a  state  system  of  railways  has,  however,  met  with 
most  success  during  the  past  year  in  Italy.  Twenty  years  ago 
public  opinion  was  so  strongly  against  the  state  management  of 
railways  that  even  the  railways  already  belonging  to  the  State  were 
leased  to  private  companies.  In  February  and  April,  1905,  how- 
ever, the  Italian  Parliament  decided  upon  a  system  of  state-rail- 
way management.  Since  July  1,  1905,  over  6,300  miles  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  State.  The  purchase  of  further  lines  is  being 
negotiated,  especially  the  Adriatic  network,  but  no  result  has  yet 
been  arrived  at.  After  the  experiences  which  Italy  has  gained, 
especially  in  the  year  1905,  of  private  railway  management,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  State  willremain  victor  in  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  lines." 


"HE   WHO    BLOWETH    NOT   HIS   OWN  HORN." 

THE  press  of  Great  Britain  has  disproved  the  cynical  dictum 
that  "he  who  bloweth  not  his  own  horn,  verily,  his  horn 
shall  not  be  blown."  Alfred  Beit,  the  South-African  millionaire 
who  died  in  England  recently,  belonged  to  a  class  that  is  the  butt 
of  the  English  comic  papers.  The  Park  Lane  Croesus,  with  vast 
wealth,  a  German  accent,  no  manners,  and  usually  named  Hog- 
genheimer,  is  a  type  that  even  comic  opera  has  found  good  mate- 
rial. To  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Beit  was  in  his  lifetime  looked  upon 
much  as  other  Park  Lane  millionaires  of  the  Hoggenheimer  stripe. 
Besides,  he  was  of  too  retiring  a  disposition  to  defend  himself 
against  his  critics  or  practise  the  arts  of  popularity.  But  now  that 
he  is  dead  and  his  will  shows  vast  benefactions  to  education  and 
the  "  Imperial  idea,"  the  London  Saturday  Review,  for  one,  an- 
nounces that  "  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  never  did  himself  justice,  and  con- 
sequently was  hardly  ever  done  justice  to  by  others."  The  Lon- 
don Times  dwells  with  gusto  upon  the  munificence  of  his  will  and 
cries  out  upon  his  former  detractors  in  these  words : 

"It  puts  to  shame  the  mean  detraction  which  was  heaped  upon 
him  while  he  lived,  and  has  not  been  hushed  or  decently  qualified 
even  in  the  presence  of  death.  This  British  subject,  whose  natu- 
ralization and  ardent  loyalty  did  not  save  him  from  illiberal  sneers 
at  his  foreign  origin,  has  bequeathed  for  British  or  Imperial  pur- 
poses sums  amounting  to  close  upon  two  millions  sterling.  His 
bequests  show  a  largeness  of  aim  and  a  breadth  of  view  which  do 
not  always  accompany  benevolence,  as  well  as  a  catholicity  of 
sympathy  and  taste  that  offers  a  bright  example.  The  largest 
part  of  his  bequests  goes,  as  is  fitting,  to  South  Africa,  from  which 
his  fortune  was  derived.  The  rest  goes  in  part  to  his  native  city 
of  Hamburg  and  in  part  to  the  capital  of  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
Through  the  whole  will  breathes  a  profound  sense  of  the  value  of 
education,  to  the  promotion  of  which  in  one  form  or  another  a 
large  share  of  the  money  is  dedicated." 

The  conditions  of  the  will  and  the  various  bequests  were  spoken 
of  in  a  recent  issue.  At  present  we  are  concerned  with  "the  blow- 
ing of  the  horn."  The  Economist  (London)  examines  impressions 
and  appreciations  in  the  press  by  many  a  "one  who  knew  him," 
and  then  observes : 

"  From  all  this  testimony,  with  due  allowance  for  the  occasion 
and  for  the  natural  feelings,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  that  the 
man  himself  was  other  than  admirable.  As  to  his  private  and  his 
public  life  alike,  it  speaks  of  his  rare  kindness  and  generosity,  and 
of  private  charities  which  were  actually  enormous  and  wider  than 
any  one  of  his  friends  can  estimate." 

The    London   Spectator  has   this   post-mortem    explanation   to 


make:  "Tho  we  condemned,  and  must  continue  to  condemn,  the 
part  Mr.  Beit  played  in  the  Raid,  and  his  indorsement  of  the  fatal 
blunder  of  admitting  Chinese  indentured  labor  into  the  Transvaal, 
we  wish  to  give  every  credit  to  his  good  qualities."  The  Satur- 
day Review,  already  referred  to,  makes  the  millionaire's  shyness 
accountable  for  the  detraction  during  his  lifetime.     To  quote  : 

"  He  was  constitutionally  shy,  and  not  even  millions  gave  him  a 
confident  or  impressive  demeanor.  He  cut  a  very  poor  figure  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  Committee  that  inquired  into  the 
Raid,  altho  he  knew  ten  times  as  much  about  the  mining  industry 
as  did  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  ate  his  sandwiches  and  drank  his  stout 
and  patronized  his  judges.  Alfred  Beit's  affection  for  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  romantic,  for  he  must  have  sacrificed  quite  a  third  of 
his  fortune  to  the  political  schemes  of  his  friend.  Altho  he  re- 
mained a  German  subject,  the  British  nation  ought  to  speak  well 
of  Mr.  Beit,  for  he  had  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  a  British  South 
Africa.     The  respect  which  was  felt  for  him,  not  only  by  his  part- 


THE    LATE   ALFRED   BEIT. 

After  his  death  England  discovered  he  was  a  great  benefactor  in 

many  ways. 

ners,  but  by  the  whole  South  African 'crowd,'  is  a  testimony  to 
his  goodness  of  character.  He  was  far  from  being  a  money- 
grubber,  for  he  was  full  of  imagination  and  big  political  ideas." 

He  looked  forward  in  time,  the  London  Standard  remarks, 
"and  beheld  nations  yet  to  be,  and  established,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible,  the  foundations  of  their  prosperity." 


CORRUPTION    IN   THE   GERMAN  COLONIAL 

OFFICE. 

THE  German  Colonial  Office,  as  we  gather  from  the  German 
press,  has  been  a  sore  spot  with  its  Government  for  many 
a  day.  The  reverses  in  Africa,  the  colonial  maladministration,  the 
vast  cost  of  maintaining  the  colonies,  the  sullen  opposition  of  a 
large  number  of  Germans  to  the  entire  colonial  policy,  and  finally, 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  for  a  separate  colonial  department,  have  be- 
come a  source  of  profound  vexation  to  the  Emperor  and  his  ad- 
visers. Now,  however,  mutiny  has  broken  cut  in  Africa,  and  offi- 
cial and  private  documents  from  the  files  of  the  Colonial  Office 
have  crept  into  the  columns  of  the  Catholic  and  Socialist  press, 
and  the  investigation  of  facts  thus  published  reveals  a  condition 
of  bitter  intrigue  and  complete  chaos  in  the  colonial  department. 
Chancellor  von  Buelow  has  instructed  the  department  of  justice 
to  take  steps  to  punish  those  guilty  of  making  these  exposures  in 
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the  press,  and  searches  have  been  made  for  the  culprits  both  in 
the  offices  of  the  newspapers  which  published  the  reports  and  in 
the  homes  of  suspected  officials.  In  the  language  of  Der  Tag 
(Berlin): 

"We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  two  reports,  secretin 
their  nature  and  considered  so  by  the  officials,  were  given  to  news- 
papers and  were  published  by  them.  Under 
the  circumstances  this  could  have  been  done 
only  through  gross  abuse  of  confidence  and 
serious  infringement  of  the  rules  of  the  de- 
partment. But  we  are  not  surprised,  as  we 
have  already  had  abundant  proof  that  the 
officials.of  the  Colonial  Office  have  frequently 
been  guilty  of  the  greatest  malfeasance  of 
office." 

In  addition  to  these  colonial  difficulties  at 
home  the  Government  is  facing  mutiny  among 
the  troops  in  Africa.  Recently  the  Socialist 
Vorwaeris  (Berlin)  exposed  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  insubordination  which  the  public  had 
never  heard  of,  and  now  the  official  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgcmeine  Zeitung  (Berlin)  admits 
the  mutinies,  altho  it  palliates  them  as  best  it 
can. 

According  to  the  Allgcmeine  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin), it  is  untrue  that  an  officer  was  stabbed 
by  his  troops,  altho  it  is  true  that  the  men 
have  rebelled  twice  this  year  against  their 
officers.  In  each  case  the  rebels  were  arrested, 
tried,  and  sentenced;  part  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  several  years,  while 
five  were  sentenced  to  death.  As  yet, 
however,  the  men  have  not  been  put  to  death,  as  the  judges 
petitioned  the  Emperor  for  pardon.  In  all  there  have  been 
sixty-seven  cases  of  mutiny,  but  the  official  sheet  admits  that 
this  refers  only  to  the  North  as  there  are  no  reports  for  the  South. 
These  statements,  however,  do  not  agree  with  letters  from  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  published  in  the  German  press.  Thus  one  of 
the  men  writes  that  the  "  young  officers  treat  their  men  as  tho  they 
were  negroes,  and  they  are  constantly  exposing  them  to  unneces- 
sary danger."  Another  soldier  says  that  "last  week  three  more 
men  were  condemned  to  death,"  while  a  third  is  "sick  of  the 
slaughter  which  is  going  on  not  only  among  the  enemy,  but  among 
our  own  men  for  what  are  termed  'breaches  '  of  discipline."  Die 
Welt  am  Montag  (Berlin)  says  that  "  this  news  is  all  the  more  hor- 
rible as  the  African  troops  are  composed  of  picked  men  and  vol- 
unteers. Indeed,  there  must  be  a  mountain  of  wrong  in  the  colony 
if  cases  of  this  kind  can  occur." — Translatio7is  madeJorlHE  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


degree  of  strength  and  unity  than  ever  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  political  education  and  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
parliamentary  system,  she  remains  far  behind  monarchical  Eng- 
land. It  has  up  to  this  time  been  found  impossible  in  France  to 
carry  on  the  general  election  on  the  basis  of  platforms  precisely 
and  clearly  defined,  so  that  the  result  of  the  voting  should  actually 
determine  the  triumph  of  a  certain  unmistakable  political  theory. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason 
of  this  phenomenon.  The  principal  cause  is 
that  in  France  there  are  no  political  parties 
united  by  a  thorough  organization,  such  as 
would  be  able  to  control  the  elections  and 
impress  their  influence  on  the  national  policy. 
Instead  of  being  a  campaign  of  parties,  the 
elections  are  nothing  more  than  an  individual 
contest  between  several  Deputies.  The  par- 
ties do  not  hold  any  such  annual  congresses 
as  are  convoked  in  England.  The  Social- 
ists alone  meet  in  convention,  but  the  par- 
liamentary group  of  Socialists  is  never  will- 
ing to  suffer  dictation  from  such  conventions." 

The  present  Coalition  of  the  various  groups 
of  the  Left  in  Mr.  Sarrien's  Cabinet  is  based 
solely  upon  unanimity  on  a  point  which  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  the  day,  namely,  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  But  at  any 
moment  a  question  may  crop  up  which  will 
disturb  this  Coalition.     To  quote  : 


LT.-GEN.  VON    PODB1ELSKI, 

German  Minister  of  Agriculture,  partner  in  a 
clothing  firm  implicated  in  the  Colonial-Office 

scandals. 


INSECURE   FOOTING    OF   THE    FRENCH 
MINISTRY. 

FK  S  there  are  at  least  eight  parties  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
*  *■  Deputies,  a  strong  ministry  can  not  be  formed  without  a 
coalition  between  several  of  the  parties  or  a  section  of  such  par- 
ties. This,  says  Mr.  F.  Schotthoefer  in  Die  Nation  (Berlin),  nec- 
essarily produces  a  certain  weakness  and  confusion  in  the  minis- 
terial plan.  It  renders  the  ministry  opportunist,  and  makes  a 
definite  platform  out  of  the  question.  For  the  discordant  elements 
of  the  coalition  may  be  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  the  main  ten- 
dency and  general  aims  of  legislation,  but  unable  to  formulate  a 
settled  practical  policy  such  as  we  see  announced  by  the  English 
and  United  States  party  in  power.  But  recently  P>ance  has  ob- 
tained a  more  homogeneous  ministry  than  she  has  enjoyed  for 
some  years.     The  writer  in  Die  Nation  remarks: 

"  As  far  as  the  external  improvement  of  her  democratic  govern- 
ment goes,  France  at  this  present  moment  has  arrived  at  a  higher 


"The  Coalition  or  'bloc'  effected  by  the 
Left  Republican  groups  may  last  for  years 
without  requiring  much  party  organization. 
This  is  due  to  the  political  sentiment  in 
which  it  originated,  namely,  the  scission  of 
Church  and  State  as  effected  by  legislation. 
Now  that  this  object  has  been  effected,  now  that  this  policy  has 
passed  beyond  the  legislative  stage,  and  new  problems  are  to  be 
brought  forward,  the  want  of  solid  organization  is  sadly  felt." 

What  gives  its  particular  quality  to  the  party  in  power  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  gained  its  triumph  without  the  aid  of  the  Socialists, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  continuing  the  policy  of 
the  preceding  Cabinet.  It  has,  however,  adopted  some  of  the 
Socialistic  measures  of  reform  while  repudiating  the  extreme  col- 
lectivism of  Mr.  Jaures.  In  this  way  the  Sarrien-Clemenceau 
Ministry  expects  to  conciliate  the  assistance  of  the  Socialist  Dep- 
uties.    Mr.  Schotthoefer  enlarges  on  this  point  as  follows  : 

"The  difficulty  in  understanding  the  present  political  situation 
springs  from  the  fact  that  the  Coalition  has  scored  a  great  victory. 
Unless  it  had  gained  a  great  number  of  new  seats,  the  party  of 
the  Left  would  have  been  forced  to  be  content  with  the  former 
ministerial  majority.  But  the  additional  four  seats  which  it  cap- 
tured enabled  it  to  gain  a  majority  purely  'bourgeois,'  i.e.,  exclu- 
sive of  Socialists,  without  sacrificing  a  single  plank  in  its  platform. 
By  the  following  table  is  indicated  the  party  forces,  in  the  first 
column,  of  the  chamber  under  Mr.  Rouvier,  and,  in  the  second,  of 
the  present  ministry  : 

Monarchists  and  Clericals 77 

Nationalists 44 

Republicans  of  the  Right 112 

Republicans  of  the  Left 66 

Radicals 118 

Radical  Socialists 116 

Independent  Socialists 17 

United  Socialists 40 

"  Of  the  590  seats,  the  Coalition  (Republicans  of  the  Left,  Radical 
Socialists  and  all  other  Socialists)  of  the  former  Government  cap- 
tured 351.  In  the  new  Chamber  they  count  412  seats.  The  party 
of  the  Left  would,  therefore,  without  the  aid  of  the  77  Republicans, 
have  at  their  disposal  a  majority  of  50,  with  a  voting  power  of  335" 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  it  is  not  possible  to  rely  upon  a  ma- 
jority of  50  for  carrying  out  any  large  political  plan,  and  the 
Sarrien-Clemenceau  Ministry  intends  (as  intimated  in  Clemen- 
ceau's  reply  to  Jaures)  to  promote  on  general  Republican  principles 
the  reforms  advocated  by  Jaures  and  thus  secure  the  support  of  the 
Socialists.  —  Translation  made  for 'The  LITERARY  Digest. 
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Abandon  Sickness,  All  Ye  Who  Enter  Here! 

Shake  off  your  burden  of  pain,  disease,  weakness,  and  despair  and  find  new 
health;  refresh  your  jaded  energies,  repair  your  wasted  vitality;  get  new 
vigor  for  the  work  of  life  and  increased  length  of  years  to  do  that  work. 

THIS  IS  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE 

TO  THE  GREAT  TEMPLE 

OF  HEALTH-THE 

Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium 

Where  practical  common  sense 
and  the  most  modern  methods  of 
science  are  applied  to  the  business 
of    making    sick   people  well. 

Why  Not  Spend  Your  Vacation  Here  ? 


TTHE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been  known  through- 
*  out  the  United  States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  foreign 
lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative 
among  medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclu- 
sive system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.  The  physiological  method 
makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician- 
patient  recently  remarked  :  "  I  note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here 
utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I  ever 
before  witnessed  ;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined 
than  the  forces  of  nature  ? " 


INVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who  have  sought 
relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
and  comfortable  place  for  sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  the  expert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate. 
Medical  attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  re- 
quired medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are  included  at  no 
more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room  and  board  elsewhere. 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a  place  where  people  eat  for  health, 
exercise  for  health,  sleep,  dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sun- 
burned and  tanned  in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in 
winter — do  everything  for  health  ;  where  they  find  the  way  out  from, 
invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  enduring,  strenu- 
ous health. 


THE 

Open  -  Air  Treatment,  Health 
Culture,  Cold-Air  Gymnastics, 
Swedish  Gymnastics,  Cross- 
country Walks,  Out-door 
Sports,  Attract  ive  Menu 


IVI 


IVI 


Daintily  Served,  Diet  Kitchen, 
Prescribed  Dietaries,  Exten- 
sive Physiological  Laboratories, 
Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray,  Photo- 
therapy, Baths  of  Every   Sort, 


including    Nauheim   Baths 
and   Royal   Electric    Light      *~ 
Baths,    Massage   and 
Mechanical      Move- 
ments.  ^*    ^*    V*      /^ 


THE 
SANITARIUM, 
Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


B 


UILDING    thoroughly  fireproof,    of   steel,    stone,   cement  and  brick    throughout 
All    rooms  open  to  the  outer  air  and  well  ventilated.     Kitchen  and  dining- 


room  on  top  of  the  house.     No  odors.     Big  gymnasium  and  outdoor  and 
indoor  baths.      Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69. 6°.      Home- 
like, unconventional  life. 

Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the   Battle   Creek   Idea.      Ask  for    our 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  : 

THE   SANITARIUM.  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Please   mail  to    my 
address     below    your 
illustrated    booklet   "  D  " 
as  advertised  in  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  8-1 1-6. 


Name 


Address 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FOUR    years  ago  I   published  my   first 
advertisement  in  these  columns — it  was 
new  and  a  new  idea  in  the  Cigar   business. 

I  realized  then,  as  I  realize 
to-day,  that  the  success  of  my 
plan  was  not  a  matter  of  ad- 
vertising, or  of  the  practica- 
bility of  selling  cigars  by  mail, 
so  much  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  quality  of  the  cigars  and 
the  value  actually  given  the 
smoker. 

REPEAT  orders— not  one 
or  two,  but  permanent  cus- 
tomers had  to  be  secured  in 
large  numbers  to  make  suc- 
cess possible.  The  Cigars 
had  to  be  so  good  that,  once 
tried,  men  would  keep  on  or- 
dering of  their  own  volition. 

In  other  words,  I  believed, 
and  still  believe  that  if  cigars 
are  to  be  sold  by  advertising 
and  mail  on  a  permanently 
successful  basis,  the  cigars 
must  be  such  value  that  they 
will  actually  sell  themselves 
after  a  trial. 

I  have  to-day,  customers  on 
my  books  secured  from  that 
first  advertisement  of  mine 
four  years  ago.  I  have  cus- 
tomers who  have  ordered 
over  20,000  cigars  each  from 
me.  I  have  customers  who 
have  recommended  ten  or  a 
dozen  others  each,  to  my 
cigar.  I  have  standing  orders 
for  quantities  of  cigars  to  be 
shipped  to  regular  customers 
on  stated  dates  amounting  to 
over  a  half  million  cigars  a 
year.  My  cigars  can  and  do 
sell  themselves.  That  is  why 
my  business  is  larger  than 
ever  before — why  it  has  grown 
and  continued  to  grow,  and  I 
have  done  but  little  adver- 
tising during  the  past  year. 

I  have  always  told  my  customers  exactly 
how  and  of  what  my  cigars  were  made — my 
factory  has  always  been  open  to  my  friends 
and  customers — I  have  nothing  to  conceal 
and  I  sell  my  cigars  by  the  hundred  at 
wholesale  prices. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon  request, 
send  one  hundred  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining ninety  at  my  expense  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he  is  pleased, 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear  Ha- 
vana, of  good  quality — not  only  clear  but 
long,  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
used.  They  are  hand-made  by  the  best 
of  workmen.  The  making  has  much  to  do 
with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar.  The 
wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card 
or  give  personal  references,  and  state 
whether  mild,  medium,  or  strong  cigars  are 
desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913    Filbert    Street,     Philadelphia,    Pa 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AIJD   SHAPE 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books: 

"Four  Girls."— Man'  Rodney.  (The  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Co.,  $  1.50.) 

"Out  of  the  Ashes." — Harney  Reynolds.  (The 
C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Belle  of  the  Bluegrass  Country." — H.  D. 
Pittman.     (The  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Letters  and  Recollections  of  George  Washing- 
ton."    (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $2.50  net.) 

"Spinoza  and  Religion." — Elmer  E.  Powell. 
(The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.) 

"The  Making  of  the  World."— Dr.  M.  Wilhelm 
Meyer.  Translated  by  Ernest  Untermann.  (Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  50  cents.) 

"Looking  Forward." — Philip  Rappaport.  (Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"Life  and  Death." — Dr.  E.  Teichmann.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  M.  Simons.  (Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
50  cents.) 

"Jonathan  Edwards." — Isaac  Crook.  (Eaton  & 
Mains,  35  cents  net.) 

"The  Rebel  at  Large." — May  Beals.  (Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  so  cents.) 

"Report  of  the  International  Congress  of  Pro- 
gressive Thought  and  of  the  27th  Annual  Congress 
of  the  American  Secular  Union  and  Freethought 
Federation."     (The  Truth  Seeker  Co.) 

"The  Vocation  of  Man." — Johann  Gottlieb 
Fichte.  Translated  by  William  Smith.  (The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  25  cents.) 

"Coal  Report,  Illinois,  1905."  (Illinois  State 
Journal  Co.,  Springfield.) 

"A  Practical  Programme  for  Working  Men." — 
(Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  London,  $1.00.) 

"The  Economy  of  Happiness." — James  Mackaye. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2. so.) 

"The  Olympic  Games  of  1906  at  Athens." — Edited 
by  J.  E.  Sullivan.  (American  Sports  Publishing  Co., 
10  cents.) 

' '  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
1904."  Vol.  I.  (Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.) 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

A  Prophecy  Fulfilled. 

By  Henry  Robinson  Palmer. 

{Verses  on  Dreyfus  first  published  in  1898.) 

Not  in  the  cloudy  mountain-top, 

Majestic  and  alone, 
Truth  lifts  her  ponderous  scepter  up 

And  rears  her  awful  throne", 
But  in  the  crowded  market-place 

And  in  the  prison-pen — 
Her  judgment-seat  is  on  the  street 

And  in  the  haunts  of  men. 

She  hales  the  mighty  to  her  bar, 

She  bids  the  low  arise, 
For  craft  and  power  are  all  in  vain 

To  blind  her  piercing  eyes. 
Before  her  still  and  serious  gaze 

The  haughty  take  affright; 
Their  lust  and  lore  and  golden  store 

Are  ashes  in  her  sight. 

She  watched  them  mass  their  frowning  troops, 

And  fling  their  banners  high; 
She  saw  them  brand  the  innocent 

And  cast  him  out  to  die. 
They  stripped  the  buttons  from  his  coat. 

They  marched  him  round  to  view, 
And  swiftly  broke  with  ringing  stroke 

His  sword  and  spirit  too. 

And  only  she  of  all  the  throng 

That  watched  his  sore  disgrace 
Let  fall  a  pitying  tear  to  match 

The  anguish  of  his  face 


THE  SENSATION  OF  THE   DAY 
IN  THE  MOTOR  WORLD. 

A  great,  big,  handsome,  luxurious  Motor  Car,  which 
comes  to  the  purchaser  complete  in  every  deta'J  of 
equipment,  as  here  shown,  ready  for  the  touring  trip- 
nothing  to  buy  but  the  gasoline. 

The  Motor  Car  of  Greatest  Flexibility — awarded  first 
prize  for  flexibility  at  the  open  air  show  and  carnival 
on  the  Empire  City  Traclc,  New  York — and  there 
were  sixty  contestants. 

Awarded  second  place  in  the  Economy  test. 

The  Motor  Car  of  correct  Mechanical  Construction — 
built  by  practical  men. 

The  Motor  Car  with  an  air-cooled  motor  of  Proven 
Reliability  under  all  climatic  conditions,  on  all  roads, 
with  a  speed  range  of  from  2  to  45  miles  an  hour  on  the 
high  gear — with  an  ample  reserve  force  Always  to  be 
depended  upon. 

The  Motor  Car  of  few  parts  and  every  part  strong- 
it  has  nothing  to  "get  out  of  order." 

A  Motor  Car  of  Quick  accessibility— it  has  no  mys- 
teries to  unravel  —it  is  easy  to  understand  and  operate. 

The  Motor  Car  which  in  beauty,  design  and  equip- 
ment carries  the  appearance  of  any  other  motor  car 
even  of  twice  the  price. 

A  Motor  Car  which  will  meet  the  highest  expecta- 
tions successfully  -and  it  will  be  delivered  promptly— 
no  exasperating  delay. 

Model  "A"  1906,  24  h.  p.-4  cylinder,  air-cooled, 
5  passengers,  104  inch  wheel  base,  4x34  tires  with 
2,000  pounds  weight,  sliding  gear  transmission,  3 
speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Equipped  complete,  in- 
cluding Standard  Extension  Black  Top,  2  Gas  Head- 
lights, full  Oil  Lamp  Equipment,  Prest-o-llte  Tank, 
Hartford  Shock  Absorbers,  Gabriel  Horn,  Speedometer, 
extra  Tire  and  Inner  Tube  in  Waterproof  Case  with  At- 
taching Irons,  Robe-rail  and  Foot-rest  In  Tonneau, 
Storage  Battery  with  Auxiliary  Dry  Cells,  Tool  3ox 
with  full  equipment  on  running  board,  for 

$2,800  F.  0.  B.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

PRICE  WITH  LAMP  EQUIPMENT  $2,500. 

Send  your  address  that  we  may 
arrange  to  give  you  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  the  superior  running  and 
riding  qualities  of  the  Aerocar. 

We  send  on  request  interesting,  il- 
lustrated, descriptive  book  "K,"  carry- 
ing valuable  information  for  the  mo- 
torist.   Write  for  it. 

THE  HEBOCHR  COPIPflNY,     DETROIT.  HIICH. 

Members  A  merican  Motor  Car  Manufacturers' 
Association. 


HOW  TO 
PROFITABLY    INVEST 

IN 

REAL  ESTATE 

An  interesting  booklet.     Mailed  free  upon  request. 
Invaluable  to  investors  and  real  estate  owners. 

STOKES  k  KNOWLES,  Realty  Investments 

176  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  26  Kinds  of   Instruments  to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willi-.  A  Co.,  134  s.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Readers  Of  Tin:  Litk.rary  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pre  mi  loneliness  to  loneliness 

His  barren  pathway  led, 
And  none  may  know  the  stifled  woe 

That  shook  the  prisoner's  bed. 


Shall  earthly  pomp  and  earthly  plot, 

Or  yet  the  assassin's  wrath, 
Avail  to  check  imperial  Truth 

Or  turn  her  from  her  path? 
Through  all  the  army's  tented  fields 

Her  silent  couriers  run, 
And  soon  or  late,  as  sure  as  fate, 

God's  justice  will  be  done. 

— From  the  Providence  Journal. 


Theocritus  on  Agrndina. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

The  spacious  cities  hummed  with  toil; 

The  monarch  reared  his  towers  to  the  skies; 

Men  delved  the  fruitful  soil 

And  studied  to  be  wise. 

Along  the  highway's  rocky  coil 

The  mailed  legions  rang; 

Smiling  unheeded  mid  the  moil 

The  Poet  sang. 

The  glittering  cities  long  are  heaps; 

The  starry  towers  lie  level  with  the  plain; 

The  desert  serpent  sleeps 

Where  soared  the  marble  fane. 

The  stealthy,  bead-eyed  lizard  creeps 

Where  gleamed  the  Tyrant's  throne; 

That  grandeur  dark  Oblivion  steeps, 
The  song  sings  on. 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (August). 


PERSONAL. 


"The  Brains  of  the  Japanese  Army." — "He 

has  been  called  the  genius  of  the  Japanese  Army,  "says 
the  Baltimore  American  of  General  Baron  Kodama, 
who  died  July  23,  "and  he  might  well  be  called  the 
genius  of  modern  warfare."  The  part  he  played  in 
the  war  with  Russia  is  thus  narrated  by  the  American : 
It  was  he  who  declined  to  be  premier  after  excel- 
lent administrative  work  in  Formosa,  and  chose 
instead  to  be  assistant  chief-of-staff  in  order  to  direct 
the  preparation  of  the  Japanese  Army  for  the  great 
struggle  with  the  Bear,  which  he  saw  was  impending. 
Jealous  rivals  rejoiced  because  they  thought  he  had 
sought  virtual  retirement.  Kodama  merely  worked 
away — a  desk  officer  who  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  desk  officers  were  not  to  be  disdained.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  foresight  Japan  entered  the  field 
thoroughly  equipped  with  every  device  essential 
to  modern  warfare.  Its  use  of  the  latest  scientific 
instruments,  such  as  the  hyposcope,  saved  many  a 
life  and  many  an  expedition.     Its  sanitary  provisions 

"NO  TROUBLE" 
To  Change  from  Coffee  to  Postum. 


"  Postum  has  done  a  world  of  good  for 
me,"  writes  an  Ills.  man. 

"  I've  had  indigestion  nearly  all  my  life 
but  never  dreamed  coffee  was  the  cause  of 
my  trouble  until  last  Spring  I  got  so  bad  I 
was  in  misery  all  the  time. 

"  A  coffee  drinker  for  30  years,  it  irritated 
my  stomach  and  nerves,  yet  I  was  just  crazy 
for  it.  After  drinking  it  with  my  meals,  I 
would  leave  the  table,  go  out  and  lose  my 
meal  and  the  coffee  too.  Then  I'd  be  as 
hungry  as  ever. 

"A  friend  advised  me  to  quit  coffee  and 
use  Postum — said  it  cured  him.  Since  tak- 
ing his  advice  I  retain  my  food  and  get  all 
the  good  out  of  it,  and  don't  have  those 
awful  hungry  spells. 

"  I  changed  from  coffee  to  Postum  with- 
out any  trouble  whatever,  felt  better  from 
the  first  day  I  drank  it.  I  am  well  now  and 
give  the  credit  to  Postum."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  reason." 
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TRADE    MARK 


The  Mark  of  Closet  Sanitation 

What  disinfection  means  to  the  surgeon — what  vaccination  means  to  the 
public  health— all  that  and  more  does  the  Sv-clo  Closet  mean  to  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  home.  The  Sy-clo  is  more  than  the  best  closet— it  is  a  wonderfully 
efficient  and  perpetual  safeguard  of  health. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  closet,  the  Sy-clo  has  a  double  cleaning  action. 
Instead  of  being  merely  flushed,  its  bowl  is  instantly  and  completely  emptied 
by  a  powerful  syphonic  pull  from  below,  and  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly 
washed  by  a  copious  flush  of  water  from  above.  The  outlet  of  the  Sy-clo 
closet  is  closed  by  a  water  seal  of  unusual  depth,  that  makes  the  escape  of 
sewer  gas  impossible. 

Being  of  a  single  piece  of  hand  moulded  china,  the  Sy-clo  is  without 
crack,  seam  or  crevice  that  might  collect  impurity  and  furnish  a  breeding 
place  for  germs  of  disease. 

The  Sy-clo  closet  has  no  surface  to  chip  off  or  crack,  is  not  affected  by 
acid,  water,  or  wear,  and  with  ordinary  care,  will  outlast  the  building  in 
which  it  is  installed. 

The  name  "Sy-clo"  on  a  closet  guarantees  that  it  is  made  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Potteries  Selling  Company,  of  the  best  ma- 
terials, and  with  the  aid  of  the  best  engineering 
skill,  and  has  the  united  endorsement  of  eighteen 
of  the  leading  potteries  of  America. 

Booklet  on  "  Household  Health"  sent  free  if 
you  mention  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  Sy-clo  Closets. 

POTTERIES   SELLING  COMPANY, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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DEAFNESS 

THE  MORLEY  PHONE 

A  miniature  Telephone  for  the  Ear, 

Invisible, 

easily  adjusted  and  entirely  com- 
fortable. Makes  low  sounds  and 
whispers  plainly  heard.  Over  fifty 
thousand  sold,  giving  instant  relief 
from    deafness    and    head    noises. 

There  are  but  few  cases  of  Deaf- 
ness that  cannot  be  benefited. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

The  Morley  Company 

Dept.  85.  31  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia 


M     ■•■■•       AP  KIT  A      Wl"   bring  you.    on   truil,    thirteen 
I    ^  I      L  |U     I     X      weeks,  ll..-  PathBnder,  the  old  rc- 

■   #^^  1  J     |B     I    J%      Halite  national  news  review.     This 

B  ^^M  w  ■■  I  1  I  %y  paper  gives  you  every  week  all  the 
■■  ^B^^  ■^"^^^^^^^^^™*  important  news  of  the  world,  stated 
rlearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review  thai  is  truly  com- 
prehensive, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives 
you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff.  It  is 
a  time  saver  for  all  busy  people.  In 
purpose  it  is  high-toned,  healthy  and 
inspiring  ;  it  is  a  protest  against  sensa 


Try  it  and  you  would  not 


tional  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  ' 
of  periodicals  costing  $2.50  and  $3.00. 
be  without  it  for  many  times  its  cost — $1.00  per  year.     Address: 

PATHFINDER,  Washington.  I>.  C. 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
ahout  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
i  telligen  tl  y  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *-*  * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  HostMUld  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Havn. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Hushand  Should  Havr. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother   Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rteh    Cloth    liindimr.    Fnll     Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,   Pa. 


Old  Itoo  Its  :iii<1   M  ;i  pn  z  I  n  es  Bought  and  Sold 
Amkkkan  Maguunh  Exchange,  St.    I. oris.  Mo. 
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for  SHOTGUNS 
and  R  |  FLES 


-  - '""... 


GEM 


NAIL 
CLIPPER 


fc25*. 


Produces  the  beauty  curve 
—better  than  if  scissors 
are  used.  The  Gem  lasts 
longer  than  any  on  the 
market. 

Trims-Files— Cleans 

AND 

Removes  Hangnails 

Fc.  sale  everywhere — sent 
postpaid  25  cents.  Large 
size  with  sterling  silver 
handle,  for  dressing  table, 
$1.00. 

Send  two  cent  stamp/or 
"Care  of  the  Nails." 

H.   C.   COOK   CO.. 

17  Main  St., 
liifconia,   Ct. 


GRAY 


MARINE 
MOTORS 


4  Get  prim  on 

II.  P     Hare  Fnpinp  $K^-00        v.    ,W  1  ^   to  24 

will  develop  5         O^ ^^[^^         h.p.  Engines 

Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark.  Perfect  lubrication.  Crank 
shaft,  drop  forged  steel.  Connecting  rod,  bronie.  Pistons 
ground  to  fit.  All  bearings  either  bronze  or  best  babbitt.  Best 
material  and  workmanship  throughout. 

Dept.  28.     Detroit,  Mich. 


Gray  Motor  Co- 


365  Shaves  $LZLg 

A  DAILY  SHAVE  FOR  A  YEAR 
FOR  LESS  THAN  2  CTS.  A  WEEK 

An  actual  fact  proved  by  nearly  ONE 

MILLION  satisfied  users  of  the 

Gillette  Safety  Razor, 

who  find  it  a 

,  great  SAVER 

and  the 

GREATEST  SHAVER. 


2/3 

size  of 

GILLETTE 

SAFETY 

RAZOR 

ready  for 

use 


With  each  razor  are  12  double- 
edged  blades,  each  blade  good 
for  an   average  of  more  than  20 
shaves.     No  Stropping,  No  Hon- 
ing ;   Always  Sharp.     When 
dulled,  insert  a  new  blade.     New 
blades  5  cts.  each. 

Sold  in  Drug,  Hardware  and  Cut- 
lery stores  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  won't  supply  you  order  direct. 

PRICES:— Triple    9ilver-plated  set 
with  12  blades,  $5;    Standard  combi- 
nation  set  with   Shaving    Brush   and 
Soap    in   triple    silver-plated     holders, 
$7.50.    10  double-edged  blades,  50c. 

Illustrated  booklet  and  details  of 
our  Special  Trial  Offer  mailed  free. 

Gillette  Sales  Company 


240  Times  BIdg. 


Gillette 

^^■^  NO  stroppino.no  honing. 


New  YorK 


Razor 


Water  F1nw«  I  In  Hill  Tt\  Ynn  If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 
t»  ciici  UUWi  up  11  III  IO  1UU.  water,  you'll  And  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 
1 to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM.!^ 

Jperatea  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.  Elevates  water  80  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  Sold  on 
SO  days  free  trial.  Large  plants  for  serving  towns,  railroad  tanks,  irrigation,  country 
homes,  etc.  t*mnll  engines  for  individual  use.  Many  thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Booklet  free.    ICIFt:  KNGINK  rOMP,UY,3004  Trinity  Building,  New  York. 


^Some  livegiii^Te  like- 

noes 

the  more  wom^Vf|^$he  brighfer.® 

Busy  wives  who  use  5APQLI0 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  ••• 


were  never  before  equaled.  Its  commissary  depart- 
ment was  faultless.  Its  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  territory  to  be  invaded  was 
invaluable.  Its  engineering  corps  was  expert.  Port 
Arthur  fell  not  only  on  account  of  the  monster 
heroism  of  its  assailants,  a  thing  which  Kodama 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  by  reason  of  the 
scientific  skill  displayed  in  the  siege.  Kodama  even 
transported  heavy  coast  defense  guns  to  take  part 
in  the  bombardment  of  the  network  of  forts  sur- 
rounding the  doomed  stronghold,  and  all  through 
the  war  he  adhered  to  his  motto,  announced  when 
he  declined  a  position  of  greater  fame,  "I  would 
rather  pull  the  strings  than  be  one  of  the  strings  to 
be  pulled." 

Japan  won  the  war  because  it  had  a  Kodama, 
and  Russia  lost  it  because  it  did  not  have  one. 
Oyama,  Nogi,  and  Togo  were  important  factors,  but 
they  would  have  been  helpless  but  for  the  prepara- 
tions that  were  made  by  a  man  who  was  drawing 
the  pay  of  a  congressman  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  Nogi,  soon  after  the  Port  Arthur  campaign 
began,  learned  the  futility  of  dependence  upon 
frontal  assaults  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  his 
soldiers.  Some  notable  victories  were  won  by  sheer 
heroism,  but  the  cost  in  life  was  so  great  that  a 
change  of  method  was  made  and  the  burrowing  policy 
was  substituted.  A  hyposcope,  a  quadrant,  and  a. 
telephone,  together  with  a  hidden  observer  on  a 
hilltop,  enabled  hidden  gunners  to  get  unerring  aim, 
and  all  these  instruments  were  in  readiness  when 
the  time  came  to  use  them. 


A  Lover  of  Bumf!. — The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
has  an  account  of  a  Senatorial  "break"  which 
caused  the  perpetrator  considerable  discomfiture, 
called  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  injured  learning, 
and  incidentally  lost  to  him  the  possession  of  some 
much-coveted  ferns  and  potted  plants.  Thus  goes 
the  story: 

Former  Senator  Call,  of  Florida,  who  immor- 
talized himself  by  taking  off  a  tight  shoe  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  one  day  and  hoisting  a  huge  foot, 
clad  in  a  blue  yarn  sock,  on  his  desk,  heard  from  other 
Senators,  early  in  his  term,  that  Superintendent 
Smith,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  gave  palms  and 
potted  plants  to  statesmen  he  liked. 

Call  wanted  some  palms,  and  he  cast  about  for  a 
way  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  Smith.  Somebody 
told  him  Smith  was  a  great  admirer  of  Burns  and 
had  a  fine  collection  of  Burns  manuscripts  and  edi- 
tions. 

That  was  Call's  cue.  He  walked  over  to  the 
garden,  found  Smith  and  talked  about  many  things. 
At  the  proper  time,  delicately  and  unobtrusively, 
he  introduced  the  subject  of  Burns. 

"There  was  the  poet,"  he  said.  "For  fine  senti- 
ment he  has  them  all  beaten.  I  read  my  Burns 
every  day." 

"Ken  ye  Burns?"  asked  Smith,  much  interested. 

"I  should  think  I  did,"  proclaimed  the  enthusi- 
astic Call.  "Why,  I  know  most  of  his  poems  by- 
heart.  They  can  have  their  other  poets,  but  as  for 
me,  give  me  Jimmie  Burns " 

"Jimmie    Burns!"    snorted    the    enraged    Smith. 
"Jimmie  Burns!    Augh!    Billie  Washington!    Charlie 
Napoleon!    Sammie  Jefferson!    Get  out  of  me  sight, 
ye  ignoramus! " 

And  Call  never  did  get  his  palms. 


The  question  often  arises  which  is  the  most  important 
organ  in  the  human  body.  We  believe  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  Stomach.  A  noted  writer  says 
"  The  Stomach  is  the  Key  to  the  Health  Situation." 

As  we  value  our  health,  then  it  behooves  us  to  look 
well  to  the  condition  of  this  important  organ.  For  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  Stomach  no  remedy  can  compare 
with  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets.  They  are  a  harmless 
antiseptic,  which  perfectly  ahsorb  the  noxious  gases  and 
toxines  in  the  stomach,  leaving  it  in  a  normal  condition  to 
do  nature's  work.  As  evidence  of  their  popularity  we 
submit  the  following  testimonials  : 

'•The  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets  h«v«  been  received  ami  my 
nustHind  has  sin  id]  been  benefited  by  the  u«e  of  them,  as  they  keep 
the  bus  from  arising  in  hi*  stomach." 

Mils.  .1.  B.  OSBORN.  Henleyville.  C»l. 

••  t  have  asm)  Moray's  Charcoal  I  '• '-  before  with  treat  satlafac 
linn  ami  shaD  continue  lo  «>•■  then 

C.  B.  I. ask.  :.u  WcDonoufh St, Brooklyn,  S.  V. 

"  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets  are  the  !■<»-!  1  haee  Hied." 

E.    I.WVTHER,  Malba,  111. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Hiawatha 

Sparkling         ~ 

Spring  Water 

Absolutely  pure,  wholesome, 
healthful. 

Received  the  highest 
— ^»— — — »^— ^  award    at    every 

t  World's  Fair  at  which 
it  has  been  exhibited 
in  competition  with 
all  other  table  waters. 
Sold  at  all  leading 
hotels,  restaurants 
and  cafes.  Try  it- 
then  order  a  case  of 
your  local  dealer. 


Our  booklet,  "It's  What's 
Inside''  gives  many  rec- 
ipes fur  delicious  sum- 
mer drinks.  It  is  jours 
for  the  asking. 


Chocolates 

and  Confections 

known  for  their 
purity  and  goodness 

For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON, 

1316  Chestnut  Street,  Phlla. 

Established  1842. 


At  your  dealer's 
or  direct  at 


Lowest 

Factory 
Prices 


Keep  your   Children 
Well   and  Happy 

All  the  medicine  in  the  world  won't  do 
it,— what  they  need  is  a  health 
building,  fun  making 

"IRISH  MAIL" 

The  car  that  makes  and  keeps  the 

boys  and  girls  bright  eyed  and 

rnsy  cheeked.     "Geared"    for 

speed.      Safe,    simple,    rubber 

tired,  easy  running.     Look  for 

-,  the  name  "IRISH   MAIL  "on 

Write    to-day   VTW  the  seat, 

for  catalog,  m-i 

Hill-Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  962  Irish  Mail  Ave.,   Anderson,  Indiana. 


4t  Why  not  Glide  ;  yt  3  the 
best  way  to  go. " 


Model   "E" 
Glide  Touring  Car 


High  power.  Strong, 
flexible  construction. 
Speed  to  spare — they 
are  hill  climbers, 
"BUILT  IN  THE 
HILLS.  "  Embody 
comfort,  safety, elegance. 
Unquestioned  perform- 
ance guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  booklet 
and  our   proposition  to 
those  who  buy  and  as- 
sist   us.     Hustlers    en- 
COU  raged.     Ask    dealers 
everywhere. 


Address  THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.,    315  Glide  Street,  Peoria,  Ills. 

WORTH 

Cushion  Sole  Shoes 

aj-e  cool,  ea.se-giving  and 
stylish 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  his 
name  and  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUMMINGS   CO.,  Inc. 

4  Osborn  Building,  Hoston,  Mass. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Told  by  IIIm  Look?. — Some  things  "po  without 
saying,"  as  we  say.  They  arc  sell  evident,  ami  need 
no  explanation.  They  tell  then  own  story,  as  it 
were.  That  is,  sometimes  they  do,  and  sometimes 
they  do  not.  Here  is  a  case  of  the  latter  sort  cited 
by  a  New  York  paper, 

A  pair  of  bushy  whiskers  shoved  themselves  into 
the  money  order  window  and  the  voice  behind  the 
whiskers  said: 

"Gif  me  a  money  orter." 

The  clerk  shoved  him  out  a  blank  application. 
When  it  came  back,  filled  out,  the  clerk  said: 

"Here,    this   isn't    right.     It's    for    Dresden, 
many,  and  you've  got  it  on  a  domestic  blank, 
want  a  foreign  blank." 

"  Veil!"    said  the  voice  behind  the  whiskers, 
din't  you  gif  me  a  foreign  blank?" 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  for  one?" 

"Mein  gootness,"  said  the  voice  behind  the  whis 
kers.  "  do  I  look  like  I  vanted  a  domestic  blank?' 
— Epworth  Herald. 


Ger- 
You 

"vy 


Discrimination. — "Politics,"  said  the  ambitious 
young  man,  "puts  many  temptations  in  a  person's 
way." 

"Yes,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum;  "and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  a  temptation  and  an  opportunit> ." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Circumstantial  Evidence. —  The  little  one 
chanced  to  sit  near  a  plate  containing  apple  parings. 
After  a  long  wait,  during  which  no  offer  was  made 
of  hospitality,  the  child  finally  blurted  out,  "I  smell 
apples." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  lady  of  the  house,  "you 
smell  those  parings." 

"No,  ma'am,"  was  the  solemn  reply  of  the  young- 
ster,  "I  smell  whole  apples." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Acquitted. — Magistrate — "You  are  accused  of 
attempting  to  hold  a  pedestrian  up  at  2  o'clock  this 
morning.  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  own  be- 
half?" 

Prisoner — 'I  am  not  guilty,  your  Honor,  I  can 
prove  a  lullaby." 

Magistrate — "You  mean  an  alibi?" 

Prisoner — "Well,  call  it  what  you  like,  but  my 
wife  will  swear  that  I  was  walking  the  floor  with  the 
baby  at  the  hour  mentioned  i  1  the  charge." — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


A  WINNING  START 

A  Perfectly  Digested  Breakfast  Makes  Nerve 
Force  For  the  Day. 


Everything  goes  wrong  if  the  breakfast 
lies  in  your  stomach  like  a  mud  pie.  What 
you  eat  does  harm  if  you  can't  digest  it — it 
turns  to  poison.  A  bright  lady  teacher 
found  this  to  be  true,  even  of  an  ordinary 
light  breakfast  of  eggs  and  toast.     She  says  : 

"Two  years  ago,  I  contracted  a  very  an- 
noying form  of  indigestion.  My  stomach 
was  in  such  condition  that  a  simple  break- 
fast of  fruit,  toast  and  egg  gave  me  great 
distress. 

"  I  was  slow  to  believe  that  trouble  could 
come  from  such  a  simple  diet  but  finally  had 
to  give  it  up,  and  found  a  great  change  upon 
a  cup  of  hot  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts  with 
cream,  for  my  morning  meal.  For  more 
than  a  year  I  have  held  to  this  course  and 
have  not  suffered  except  when  injudiciously 
varying  my  diet. 

"I  have  been  a  teacher  for  several  years 
and  find  that  my  easily  digested  breakfast 
means  a  saving  of  nervous  force  for  the 
entire  day.  My  gain  of  ten  pounds  in 
weight  also  causes  me  to  want  to  testify  to 
the  value  of  Grape-Nuts. 

"  Grape-Nuts  holds  first  rank  at  our  table." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

"There's  a  reason."  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


HOW  TO  WRITE 

Letters 

Advertisements 
THAT  PVLL 

A  Complete   Training 
Course   In 


OFFICE   SALESMANSHIP 


For  Office  Managers,  Correspondents,  Sten- 
ographers, Clerks,  Salesmen  and   All 
Who  Wish  to  make  a  Success  of  Business 

M.W.  Savage,  President  International 
Stock  Food  Co.,  has  said  :  "  If  all  my 
salesmen,  stenographers,  clerks,  etc., 
would  learn  to  write  a  correct  and  effec- 
tive letter,  they  would  be  worth  21',  more 
to  me,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  pay 
them  accordingly." 

American  business  is  being  completely  revolutionized  by 
the  development  of  mail-order  methods.  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  sold  $37,000,000  worth  of  goods  exclusively  by  mail 
last  year,  and  have  just  been  capitalized  for  #40,000,000. 
This  immense  business  has  been  built  up  within  the  past 
few  years,  and  this  is  but  one  of  thousands  of  similar  busi- 
nesses. 

But  the  fact  is,  as  Alexander  H.  Revell  of  Chicago  says  : 
"  Every  house  could  sell  by  mail  with  profit,"  and  must  to 
hold  its  business. 

This  means  that  the  one  sure  and  certain  way  to  busi- 
ness advancement,  for  young  salesmen,  bookkeepers,  steno- 
graphers and  clerks,  as  well  as  for  office  managers,  is  to 
LEARN  HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS  BY  MAIL. 

Success  depends  almost  entirely  upon  knowing  how  to 
write  letters,  advertisements,  circulars,  and  catalogues  that 
have  PULL  in  them. 

What  is  Pull? 

The  Cody  System  of  Instruction  cards  was  prepared  to 
teach  advertising  managers  and  the  heads  of  big  houses  the 
SECRET  OF  PUTTING  PULL  into  their  letters  and 
advertising  matter.  It  has  been  splendidly  endorsed  by 
the  business  world,  and  Mr.  Cody  lias  been  recognized  as 
"  the  leading  expert  in  his  line  in  this  country  "(so  called  by 
the  manager  of  the  biggest  mail  order  concern  in  the  world.) 

It  is  a  wonderful  analysis  of  BUSINESS  PSYCHOL- 
OGY (how  to  deal  with  human  nature  by  mail)  and  BUSI- 
NESS ENGLISH"  (finding  the  words  that  make  people 
do  things).  Asa  great  advertising  expert  once  remarked, 
"  It  is  the  only  system  that  really  teaches  how  to  write 
advertisements  "  But  it  teaches  the  common  stenographer 
how  to  write  common  letters  with  PULL  in  them,  and  the 
merest  clerk  how  to  become  manager  through  ability  to 
write  clear,  simple,  effective  letters.  There  are  thousands 
of  such  positions  to  every  one  for  straight-out  advertise- 
ment writing. 

And   back  of  the  SYSTEM  is  THE  MAN.     Sherwin 
Cody  himself  personally  instructs  the  novice,  whether  head 
of  a  big  house  or  the  humblest  clerk,  by  a  systematic, simple 
method  that  assures  success  of  some  kind  to  every  one. 
We  Prove  Our  Claims. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  Mr.  B.  H.  Jefferson,  for  years 
advertising  manager  for  Lyon  k  Healy,  examined  the 
Cody  system  for  handling  business  correspondence 
and  wrote  Mr.  Cody  as  follows:  "  Your  training  system 
in  business  letter  writing  is  just  my  idea  of  what  it 
should  be.  It  ought  to  double  the  efficiency  of  the 
average  correspondent.  Your  points  011  how  to  give 
individuality  and  selling  force  to  a  letter  will  be  equal- 
ly Bought  by  business  houses  and  by  young  men  de- 
sirous of  advancement  in  the  business  world."  He 
ordered  the  cards  sent  to  him  weekly  so  that  he  could 
personally  perfect  himself  in  the  system. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  later  he  sent  the  following 
check  for  courses  for  the  leading  men  in  the  Lyon  & 
Healy  firm. 


No.  102860.  $100.00. 

tyay    to  the  order  of  Sherwin   Ooay 

One  Hundred Dollars 

To  Chicago  National  Bank    I-y°"  &  Healy 

Chicago.  J .  P.  Byrne 

Treasurer. 


This  check  was  reproduced  in  various  magazines  and 
brought  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries  as  to 
whether  Lyon  &  Healy  hud  received  their  money's 
worth  in  this  deal.  To  a  score  or  more  of  such  letters 
Mr.  Jefferson  sent  the  following  reply  : 

"We  are  pleased  to  endorse  Mr.  Sherwin  Cody's 
System  for  Correspondents.  We  presented  it  to  our 
leading  men  some  months  ago,  and  all  of  them  have 
thanked  different  members  of  the  house  for  the  new 
ideas  which  they  have  received  from  that  source. 
We  consider  it  distinctly  helpful. 

•'  Very  truly  yours,  LYON  &  HEALY." 

One  of  the  men  who    took   the  course   says   a    lady 
wrote  to  him  soon  after  he  inaugurated  the  Cod 
tem  in  his  correspondence,  saying  "  Your  last  letter  is 
the  first   really  polite  note  I  ever  received  from  the 
tinu  of  Lyou  &  Healy.'' 


"Operating  Correspondents" — 1  write  their  own  let- 
ters on  the  typewriter — no  shorthand  earn  315  to  $25  a 
week;  thoroughly  trained  by  the  Cody  System. 

Send  SI  by  return  mail  (subject  to  refund  if  you  de- 
sire) and  we  will  send  promptly  Mr.  Cody's  latest  book 
"Success  in  Letter  Writing"  cloth.  224  pp..  size  5x7 
in.)  and  the  first  six  instruction  cants  for  examination) 
with  full  information.  State  whether  business  man  or 
beginner,  as  we  have  elementary  and  advanced  courses. 

School  of  English,  627  Opera  House,  Chicago 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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My  Beautiful,  New  $1.00  Book    FREE 


THE  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  an  architect. 
1907  edition  just  out.      <J  I  can  save  you 
from  $100  to  $500  on  your  new  home  if  you  will 
buiid  after  one  of  my  original  plans.      €J  Send  one 
dollar  to-day  (read  on)  for  my  American  Dwellings, 
the  only  practical,  useful  and  complete  book  of  plans 
ever  published.    Hundreds  of  beautiful  houses.    Select 
your  plan  and  send  me  a  certified  check,  after  deduct- 
ing the  $  1 .00  that  you  paid  for  the  book.     So  your 
book  does  not  cost  you  one  cent  and  is  a  gift  you 
will  be  proud  to  make  room  for  on  your  library  table. 
Other  Books: 
Portfolio  No.  2.  Residences,  $5,000  to  $50,000— price  50c. 
Portfolio  No  :i,  stores.  Hunks,  and  Churches — price  50c. 
Small  Portfolio  of  Churches— FREE. 
My  motto:  Satisfaction  guaranteed;  all  money  cheerfully  refunded 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

GLENN  L.  SAXTON,  ARCHITECT 

262  &  72  Security  Bank  Bldg.       Minneapolis.  Minn. 

See  my  illustrated  page,  every  month  in    he  "Housekeeper. " 
Send  for  FREE  copy. 


5f  H        For    12   years    this    com- 
mi\    Pany  has  paid  5$  interest, 
I  m\m    compounded     semi-annu- 
J  ally,   on   deposits.      This 

interest  is  paid  for  every 
day    your    money   is    on 
deposit  and   withdrawals   can   be   made 
at  any  time  without  notice. 

Six  Per  Cent,  is  Paid  on  Time 
Deposits.  The  security  is  absolute — 
The  booklet  will  tell  you  about  that — 
Write  to-day. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building  Baltimore,  Aid. 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Send  for  free  sample 
envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1 .1 1  Farrand  St. 
Bloomfleltl,  IV.  J. 


STRONGER  EVERY,  YEAR   /£  0V 
WHILE -ALWAYS  PAYING  OA 

FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  we  have  regu- 
larly remitted  dividends  to  thousands  of 
small  investors  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
never  in  a  single  instance  less  than  5  per 
cent,  por  annum.  ^Our  resources  are  greater 
now  than  ever  before  and  our  patrons  better 
secured.  Let  us  explain  by  correspondence 
how  we  can  handle  your 
savings  to  your  advantage. 
Assets,  » 1, 750,000. 

r  itablUtaed  t  :t  yrar*. 
Ranting  Dapt.  Supervision. 
Earnings    paid    from    day    re- 
o<  i\.  d  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters ot  Inquiry  solicit' 
promptly  b  nsweredL 

Itxlufctrlul  Bating,  and  I<o»n  To. 
9  Tlimn  IIMir.,  Ilrnncloni,        new  York 


CRKMB  SIMON  1   Pnrlslan  Tollcl  Preparations. 

Should  I  .'"111. f  refinement.     Oni  i  inviocing 

r,  «'i 11  imple.  upon  ret  oipt  ol   IO 

your  druiiiofs  ii.uu.-.     OEO.  H.  WAJ  wTork, 


A  Ride  for  His  Temper. — A  certain  farmer  living 
near  the  town  of  Derby,  having  got  himself  disliked 
on  account  of  his  quarrelsome  habits,  the  other 
farmers  decided  one  night  to  cool  him  down  a  bit. 

At  midnight  the  farmer  was  disturbed  by  a  voice 
shouting,  "Your  horse  is  stolen!" 

The  irate  farmer  hurried  on  his  clothes,  and, 
hastening  to  the  door,  asked,  "Which  way  has  he 
gone? " 

"Toward  H ,"  replied  one  of  the  fanners. 

Another  offered  the  loan  of  a  horse  he  bestrode, 
which  offer  the  sleepy  farmer  accepted.  After 
riding  all  night  he  found  himself  at  daylight  next 
morning  riding  his  own  horse. — Tit  Bits. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

July  27. — Secretary  Root  is  warmly  welcomed 
upon  his  arrival  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

British  naval  estimates  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  show  a  reduction  of  $12,700,000. 
Three  more  battle-ships  of  the  Dreadnought  class 
are  planned  for. 

July  28. — Two  trains  are  held  up  by  Revolutionists 
in  Russian  Poland  and  robbed  of  over  $40,000 
of  government  money,  after  two  officers  and 
seven  men  of  the  accompanying  guard  are 
killed. 
An  American  officer,  Lieut.  Clarence  Eng- 
land, of  the  cruiser  Chattanooga,  is  killed  at 
Chefoo  by  a  rille  bullet  fired  by  a  French  sailor 
at  target  practise. 

July  30. — John  Lawrence  Toole,  formerly  one  of 
England's  greatest  comedians,  dies  at  Brighton, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  ,  ear. 

General  Oku  is  appointed  chief-of-staff  of  the 
Japanese  army  to  succeed  the  late  Baron  Ko- 
dama. 

The  British  Education  bill  passes  its  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  192. 

July  31. — Troops  at  the  Sveaborg  fortress  n 
Russia  mutiny,  artillerymen  seizing  some  of  the 
forts  and  bombarding  the  main  fortress.  Fight- 
ing lasts  all  night  and  far  into  the  day  until 
the  outbreak  is  suppressed,  after  hundreds  are 
killed. 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, explains  the  Government's  plans  for  a 
Transvaal  constitution;  equal  suffrage  rights 
to  be  given  to  Boer  and  Briton. 

Secretary  Root  addresses  the  Pan-American 
Congress  on  the  process  of  establishing  effective 
self-government  and  the  progress  which  nations 
have  made  toward  self-control. 

August  1. — The  Czar  authorizes  the  American 
syndicate  to  begin  work  on  the  Trans-Siberian- 
Alaska  Railroad  project. 

The  Workmen  Councils  at  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg issue  orders  to  prepare  for  a  general  strike. 

August  2. — Ambassador  Reid  opens  the  course  of 
summer  lectures  at  the  Cambridge  University, 
speaking  on  the  rise  of  the  United  States. 
The  mutineers  at  Sveaborg,  Finland,  surrender, 
and  an  outbreak  at  Cronstadt  is  quickly  sup- 
pressed. 


Domestic. 

July  27. — Judge  Landis,  in  Chicago,  settles  the 
long  controversy  over  the  ownership  of  Zion 
City,  declares  that  Dowie  is  only  a  trustee  of 
the  property,  and  appoints  a  receiver  and  orders 
the  election  of  a  new  overseer. 

The  attorneys  for  the  Government  decide  in 
Chicago  to  place  the  case  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  before  a  special  Federal  Grand 
Jury. 

July     28. — Papers    are    published    showing    that 

former  President  Garcia,   of  Ecuador,   tried  to 

sell  the  Galapagos  Islands  to  the  United  States. 

Thirteen  competitors  for  the  Glidden  automobile 

trophy  finish  the  tour  with  perfect  scores. 

July  29. — New  York  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
Kelsey  makes  public  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations of  losses  by  fire  companies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, showing  the  total  to  exceed  $132,000,000. 

July  31. — The  Transatlantic  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany,  of  Hamburg,  refuses  to  pay  its  San-Fran- 
cisco fire  claims  amounting  to  $4,000,000,  rely- 
ing upon  the  earthquake  clause  of  the  policies. 

Green  and  Gaynor  take  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court. 

The  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion declare  a  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  company. 

August  2. — Michigan  and  North  Dakota  Demo- 
crats indorse  William  J.  Bryan  for  President 
in  1908. 
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VACATION    NOTIt'K   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  going  on  vacation,  or  returning  home,  who  wish  the  ad- 
dresses on  their  copies  of  The  Literary  Digest  changed  accordingly,  will 
save  annoyance  to  themselves  and  to  us  by  complying  very  carefully  with  tin- 
suggestion  made  below,  concerning  "  change  of  address."  Notice  should  be 
sent  in  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  stating  the  date  when  the  change  is  to 
go  into  effect. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY 


THE   DOLLAR    CAMPAIGN    FUND. 

NO  wonder,  suggests  the  New  York  Commercial,  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  "gladly."  as  intimated  in  his  letter  to  Chair- 
man James  S.  Sherman,  contributed  the  solicited  dollar  to  the 
Republican  Congressional  campaign  fund. 
Under  the  old  order  of  things,  it  explains, 
the  President's  voluntary  contribution,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  $1,000;  thus  he 
finds  himself,  owing  to  the  ''  dollar  fund,"  $999 
in  pocket. 

Mr.  Sherman's  plan  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  for  his  party's  Congressional  campaign 
this  year  by  asking  each  Republican  voter  to 
contribute  one  dollar  is  greeted  with  a  great 
variety  of  comment  by  the  press.  Chairman 
Griggs,  of  the  Democratic  committee,  has 
paid  Mr.  Sherman  the  compliment  of  adopting 
the  same  appeal,  states  the  Washington  Star 
(Ind.  Rep.).  Yet  some  of  the  Democratic 
papers  refer  to  the  call  as  "  Sherman's  bluff," 
and  suggest  that  the  committee's  real  source 
of  ammunition  is  the  tidy  surplus  of  "tainted 
money  "which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  after  the  last 
campaign.  The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Ind.  Dem.  1 
characterizes  the  appeal  for  dollar  subscrip- 
tions as  "  a  bit  of  humbug."  The  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  question  the  Republican  commit- 
tee's good  faith,  at  least  as  far  as  their  need  of  money  is  con- 
cerned.    It  says : 

"The  corporations,  however,  are  unwilling  to  give  this  year,  not 
only  because  of  the  scandals  that  similar  gifts  have  caused  in  the 
past,  but  because  a  Republican  Congress,  at  the  dictation  of 
Roosevelt,  has  proved  unfriendly  to  them.  Why  should  the  Beef 
Trust,  for  instance,  give  a  cent  after  the  losses  caused  it  by  the 
President's  investigating  commission  and  the  unfriendly  action  of 
Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  Pure-Food  bill?  Why  should  the 
railroads  be  liberal  in  the  matter  of  passes  to  the  campaign  ora- 
tors and  'spell-binders  '  of  a  party  which  has  fettered  it  with  such 
unfriendly  legislation  as  the  Railroad-Rate  bill?  As  a  conse- 
quence both  the  money  subscriptions  from  the  big  corporations 
and  the  assistance  of  the  railroads  in  facilitating  the  Republican 
campaign  are  lacking  this  year,  and  the  party  is  left  to  its  own 
resources  for  the  collection  of  a  campaign  fund.     It  is  proposed 


MR.  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN. 
As   Chairman  of   the  Republican   Congres- 
tional  Campaign  Committee  he  seeks  to  make 
his  party  independent  of  the  corporations  by 
inaugurating  a  dollar  campaign  fund. 


to  raise  it  by  popular  subscription,  but  this  is  very  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory, especially  to  the  Republicans,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  getting  money  in  hundred-thousand-dollar  checks,  not  in 
dollars  and  dimes.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Republican 
Campaign  Committee's  appeal  to  the  voters  ;  it  is  a  sad  and  solemn 
document.  Each  Republican  paper  is  urged  to  join  in  the  appeal 
as  urgently  as  it  possibly  can,  and  to  promise  to  publish  the 
name  of  each  subscriber  in  the  hope  that  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
their  names  in  print  as  patrons  of  the  party  will  induce  many  vain 
persons  to  put  up  their  dollars." 

The  Republican  papers  discuss  the  innovation  with  mingled  ap- 
proval and  misgiving.  The  plan,  says  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  has  the  merit  of  giving  every  Republican 
who  contributes  a  personal  interest  in  the  contest,  and  is  "  im- 
measurably better  morally  and  politically  than 
dependence  upon  multimillionaires  and  big 
corporations  "  for  the  sinews  of  war.  "It  is 
to  be  said,  however."  adds  the  same  paper, 
"  that  popular  subscriptions  often  are  disap- 
pointing." In  the  main  the  Republican  press 
recognize  Mr.  Sherman's  method  as  the 
proper  way  to  raise  money  for  party  purposes, 
and  appeal  to  the  voters  to  give  the  small 
amount  asked  "promptly  and  cheerfully." 
One  dollar  from  every  Republican  voter  in 
the  country,  says  the  Louisville  Herald 
(Rep.),  "  will  meet  all  the  expenses  of  a  victori- 
ous canvass. "  According  to  the  estimate  made 
by  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, this  would  seem  a  moderate  claim. 
Mr.  Shermau  holds  that  if  President  Roose- 
velt's contribution  of  one  dollar  to  the  com- 
mittee's fund  were  duplicated  by  eacli  man 
now  living  who  voted  for  Roosevelt  in  1904, 
the  resultant  sum  would  be  over  57.000.000 — 
"with  no  obligation  to  the 'corporations  '  or 
the  'financial  interests'  for  a  single  cent," 
comments  the  New  York  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.). 
But  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  pointing  to  the  election  of 
Democratic  governors  in  Oregon  and  Ohio,  the  defeat  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  political  incidents  of  the 
last  two  years,  argues  that  the  Roosevelt  vote  is  unreliable  as  an 
indication  of  Republican  strength.  The  number  of  "strict,  rock- 
ribbed,  all-the-year-'round  supporters  of  the  national  and  State 
platforms,"  it  asserts,  is  constantly  growing  smaller,  while  "the 
independent,  with  his  scratched  ticket,  becomes  more  important 
each  election  day."  Therefore,  The  Sun  adds,  Mr.  Sherman 
"would  do  well  not  to  limit  his  appeal  to  Republicans."  Some 
papers  suggest  that  if  both  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
adopted  the  dollar-campaign-fund  idea,  it  would  mean  an  honest 
fund  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  either  party,  and  a  fair,  stand- 
up  fight. 
The  scandal  which  has  attached  to  corporation  subscriptions  for 
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political  purposes  lias  aroused  such  general  protest  that  it  will  be 
an  exceedingly  reckless  campaign  manager  who  will  accept  money 
in  the  future  from  such  sources,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.),  which  indorses  Mr.  Sherman's  solution  of  the  campaign- 
fund  problem.  So  far,  The  Inquirer  (Rep.)  of  the  same  city  sus- 
pects, Mr.  Sherman  has  received  more  encouragement  than  money  ; 
but  it  goes  on  to  say  :  "There  is  no  Republican  who  can  not  af- 
ford a  dollar.  Democratic  victory  would  cost  every  man  in  the 
country  very  many  dollars,  and  as  an  insurance  scheme  the  con- 
tribution is  not  only  necessary,  but  exceedingly  cheap."  The 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  comments  as  follows  : 

"  Naturally  this  simple  device  commends  itself  to  the  President 
because  of  the  conditions  which  have  made  it  necessary.  In 
former  times  the  great  corporations  were  the  chief  donors  of  cam- 
paign funds,  and''very  little  money  was  obtained  from  the  privates 
in  the  ranks  of  the  political  parties.  Largely  through  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's instrumentality  a  death-blow  has  been  dealt  to  the  practise 
of  collecting  funds  from  such  sources.  Henceforward,  therefore, 
the  campaign  committees  of  all  parties  must  look  to  individuals 
for  the  wherewithal  to  meet  the  heavy  cost  of  campaigning." 

"A  practical  plan,"  admits  the  Newark  A  dvertiser  (Ind.).  The 
Boston  Herald  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  also  representa- 
tives of  the  independent  press,  point  out  that  the  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee  is  face  to  face  with  a  similar  problem. 
"  The  Belmonts  and  other  rich  men  who  'put  up  '  for  the  Parker 
campaign  may  be  backward  in  coming  forward  to  support  a  pre- 
liminary Bryan  boom,"  suggests  the  Boston  Herald.  The  Post 
sees  humor  in  the  situation  : 

"'We  are  poor,'  now  rises  the  voice  of  Chairman  Griggs,  'and 
we  can  not  afford  to  chase  rainbows.'  Therefore,  if  any  district 
is  hopeless,  it  is  the  duty  of  good  Democrats  to  tell  him  so  frankly. 
More  modest  in  its  requirements  than  even  the  Republicans,  this 
committee  only  asks  the  faithful  for  the  present  to  expend  the 
price  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  We  offer  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
manufacturers  of  banners  and  torches  and  regalia.  Their  occupa- 
tion's gone,  indeed.  But  the  fear  that  really  haunts  us  in  this 
crisis  is  that  the  Populists  or  the  Prohibitionists,  who  are  not  man- 
ifesting any  scruples  against  taking  all  they  can  get,  and  presuma- 
bly have  as  big  funds  as  ever,  will  come  forward  suddenly,  outbid 
the  poverty-stricken  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  scoop  the 
election." 

The  independent  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  suggests  en- 
couragingly that  "  the  contributions  of  the  President  and  Governor 


Higgins  will  enable  Mr.  Sherman  to  send  out  one  hundred  more 
requests  for  dollar  subscriptions,  and  if  only  a  reasonable  percent- 
age of  the  requests  bear  fruit,  the  campaign  can  go  on." 


THE   RAILROAD   IN   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
POLITICS. 

A  SPOILED  child,  petted  and  coddled  until  it  attains  a  hulk- 
ing maturity  and  assumes  an  insolent  mastership  over  its 
own  parent — this  io  Mark  Sullivan's  characterization  of  the  rail- 
road in  its  relation  to  the  State.  In  an  article  in  Collier's  Weekly, 
in  which  he  describes  New  Hampshire's  complete  domination  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Mr.  Sullivan  points  out  the  curious 
fact  that  that  State  alone  seems  to  have  had  in  the  beginning  a 
prophetic  vision  of  what  the  railroad  might  in  time  become.  Yet 
in  spite  of  its  early  restrictive  legislation,  New  Hampshire  is  now 
probably  the  one  State  in  the  Union  most  conspicuously  "  owned  " 
by  a  railroad.  A  recent  carefully  considered  statement,  signed  by 
the  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  State,  an  ex-judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  professor  of  Dartmouth  College,  asserts  that  the 
State  is  held  in  "a  form  of  slavery."  By  means  of  passes,  Mr. 
Sullivan  states,  the  newspapers  and  the  lawyers  of  the  State  are 
practically  "  retained  "  in  the  interests  of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
Mr.  Lucius  Tuttle,  president  of  that  railroad,  Mr.  Sullivan  says, 
to-day  rules  the  State  like  an  autocrat.  The  story  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's subserviency  to  a  corporation  is  told  in  part  as  follows: 

"As  time  went  on,  New  Hampshire  grew  weak  and  the  railroad 
grew  strong.  Its  population  to-day  is  but  a  hundred  thousand 
more  than  it  was  in  1850,  and  the  quality  of  that  population  has 
deteriorated  sadly.  .<  .  .  The  rewards  of  public  life  grew  less  and 
less  attractive,  the  service  of  private  interests  more  and  more  re- 
munerative. The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  gets  $2,000  a  year 
and  is  master,  maybe,  of  a  hundred  men  ;  the  president  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  gets  probably  $50,000  a  year  and  says 
'Come'  and 'Go 'to  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Natu- 
rally, what  talent  there  is  in  the  S  ate  seeks  the  service  of  the  cor- 
poration. Meanwhile  the  railroads  were  consolidating,  achieving 
the  strength  that  lies  in  union ;  more  and  more  the  State  became 
the  despised  poor  relation  of  the  corporation." 

The  chief  source  of  the  railroad's  power  is  the  pass.  Says  Mr. 
Sullivan  : 

"You  may  say  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  citizens  must  be  cheaply 
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— DeMar  in  the  Philad  ilphia  Record. 
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LUCIUS    TUTTLE, 

President  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
and  alleged  dictator  of  New-Hampshire  Pol- 
itics. 


WILLIAM    E.  CHANDLER, 

Whose  exclusion  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Tuttle's  influence  is  said  to  be  "the  most  no- 
table example  of  railroad  power  ever  exercised 
in  any  State." 


CHARLES    H.    GREENLEAK. 

Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  says  that  he  is  the  Boston 
&  Maine  choice  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Governor. 


FIGURES    IN    THE    NEW-HAMPSHIRE    STRUGGLE. 


bought,  if  an  entire  State  can  be  bribed  with  railroad  passes.  But 
assume — the  estimate  is  low— that  the  Boston  &  Maine  distributes 
five  thousand  passes  in  New  Hampshire.  Assume  that  each  pass 
is  worth  $100  to  the  holder— three  or  four  trips  to  Boston  and  a 
few  local  trips  a  year  would  make  the  sum.  Half  a  million  dollars 
is  a  big  sum  in  a  State  both  small  and  poor  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  power  of  a  railroad  pass  is  by  no  means  measured  by  its  value 
in  dollars  and  cents,  those  who  know  the  psychology  of  a  pass  will 
understand.  Consider,  too,  that  the  recipients  of  passes  are  the 
most  intelligent,  powerful,  and  aggressive,  the  natural  leaders  in 
each  community.  The  five  thousand  holders  of  passes — if  that  be 
the  number— who,  by  their  natural  gifts,  by  their  education,  by 
their  happy  endowment  of  a  forceful  personality,  ought  to  be  the 
leaders  in  uplifting  their  neighbors,  are  in  reality  the  bell-wethers 
who  betray  the  other  four  hundred  thousand  fare-paying  residents 
of  New  Hampshire  into  the  power  of  the  railroad. 

"The  most  conspicuous  and  most  powerful,  tho  not  the  most 
numerous,  class  of  pass-holders  are  the  newspapers.  That  is 
why  Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  campaign  against  the  railroads,  can 
count  on  getting  his  speeches  into  only  seven  papers  in  the  State." 

The  lawyers,  Mr.  Sullivan  tells  us,  form  another  important  class 
of  pass-holders.     We  read  : 

"With  all  the  newspapers  and  all  the  lawyers  of  a  State  thus 
employed  to  be  stifled,  what  relief  can  be  had  against  public  or 
private  wrongs  committed  by  the  railroads?  Quite  apart  from  the 
political  effect  of  such  widespread  pass-giving  to  lawyers,  sup- 
pose you  are  hurt  in  a  railroad  accident;  you  carry  your  case  to 
the  leading  lawyer  of  your  town ;  you  find  he  has  been  thought- 
fully 'retained  '  by  the  railroad— in  his  inside  pocket  is  a  pass 
marked  'R't'r'  ;  you  try  the  next  leading  lawyer,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next.  They  have  all  been  'retained.'  Only  some  obscure 
lawyer,  of  capacity  so  mean  as  not  to  be  thought  worth  while  by 
the  railroad,  is  left  to  redress  your  private  wrong." 

What  does -'New  Hampshire  in  slavery  "  literally  mean?  asks 
Mr.  Sullivan.     And  he  answers  : 

"  It  means  that  any  man  who  aspires  to  high  office  in  New 
Hampshire  gets  on  the  train,  rides  some  seventy  miles  to  Boston, 
goes  to  the  office  of  Lucius  Tuttle,  president  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  and  asks  Mr.  Tuttle  if  he  may  run  ;  it  means  that 
any  member  of  the  Legislature  who  would  like  to  get  a  bill  through 
gets  on  the  train  at  Concord,  rides  to  Boston,  and  pleads  with  Mr. 
Tuttle.  showing  him  that  this  bill  won't  hurt  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  or  any  of  Mr    Tuttle's  interests;    and  only  when   Mr. 


Tuttle  gives  his  gracious  permission  does  the  member  dare  to 
introduce  and  press  his  bill." 

For  further  description  of  Mr.  Tuttle's  methods  we  read  : 

"  He  came  into  a  perfect  autocracy,  and  filled  it  with  a  dicta- 
torial and  vindictive  personality.  He  visited  reckless  vengeance 
on  all  who  opposed  him.  In  1896  the  Governor  of  the  State  was, 
as  usual,  a  railroad  man,  a  director  in  the  Concord  &  Montreal, 
one  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  But  this  Governor 
inadvertently  allowed  his  function  as  head  of  the  State  to  over- 
balance his  function  as  a  railroad  director.  In  a  message  he  ad- 
vocated the  building  of  trolley  roads  to  compete  with  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  adding,  as  a  timid  palliative  to  Tuttle's  anger:  T  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  a  menace  to  the  Boston  &  Maine,  because  it 
will  bring  as  much  business  as  it  takes  away.'  For  the  rest  of  the 
incident  I  am  indebted  to  ex-Senator  Chandler's  account:  'Mr. 
Tuttle,  reading  this  interview  at  his  railroad  office  in  Boston,  de- 
manded by  telephone  that  the  Governor  should  not  be  reelected  a 
Concord-railroad  director,  and  on  October  13  his  orders  were  car- 
ried out.'" 


OUR    RELATIONS   WITH   JAPAN. 

WHILE  the  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Xovoye  Vre??iya  was 
writing  the  startling  prediction  that  Japan  will  ere  long 
whip  the  United  States  and  wrest  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and 
California  from  us,  the  news  was  actually  on  the  way  that  five 
Japanese  sealers  had  been  killed  and  twelve  captured  by  American 
guards  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  Pribyloff  Islands,  for  poaching. 
This  concatenation  of  events,  which  might  be  fraught  with  dread 
import  in  the  case  of  two  nations  already  on  unfriendly  terms, 
serves  merely  to  emphasize,  by  the  slight  attention  paid  to  it,  our 
friendly  relations  with  the  sunrise  kingdom.  The  New  York 
Times  is  confident  that  "the  Japanese  Government,  so  far  from 
seeking  to  make  trouble  for  the  United  States,  will  cooperate  to 
secure  our  rights  without  friction,"  and  so  think  many  other 
papers.  If  any  regrets  are  to  be  expressed,  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "the  first  ground  of  regret  is  that  those  few  Jap- 
anese broke  the  law,"  and  another  observer  thinks  that  the  main 
rumpus  will  come  off  when  the  Japanese  poachers  get  home  and 
anations  are  called  for. 
Returning  to  the  portentous  prophecy  of  the  Novoye  I'rewyciy 
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the  Washington  Star  analyzes  it  as  nothing  worse  than  a  "first- 
class  midsummer  diversion  "  of  the  Russian  editorial  mind,  "cal- 
culated not  only  to  pass  the  eagle  eye  of  the  censor,  but  actually 
to  please  him."     The  Star  goes  on  : 

"These  are  rough  days  for  Russian  journalists.  No  knight  of 
the  pen  knows  when  his  turn  will  come  for  a  visit  from  the  police, 
the  confiscation  of  the  edition,  and  possibly  a  holiday  in  jail. 
They  are  suspicious  chaps,  those  Russian  censors,  seeing  mischief 
in  the  most  innocent  society  paragraph  and  treason  in  a  nonsense 
verso.  Even  the  touting  of  Japan  as  victor  of  the  United  States 
might  in  some  circumstances  be  interpreted  as  inimical  to  the 
Russian  prestige,  for  it  has  never  been  acknowledged  by  Russia 
or  Russians  that  Japan  was  really  and  truly  victorious  in  the  late 
war.  This  treaty  of  peace,  be  it  remembered,  was  signed  merely 
to  avoid  the  further  bloodshed  necessary  for  a  complete  over- 
whelming of  the  Asiatic  upstarts.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  declare 
that  Japan  could  have  whipped  Russia  in  the  long  run  and  quite 
another  to  assert  that  the  United  States  will  fall  easily  before  the 
arms  of  Russia's  former  foe.  There  is  a  bitter  feeling  against 
this  country  in  Russia.  Does  it  not  take  the  hated  Jews  who  flee 
from  Russia?  Does  it  not  get  up  petitions  to  the  Czar  to  check 
the  massacres?  Does  its  Government  not  actually  try  to  inter- 
pose between  the  Russian  mob  and  its  victims?  Did  it  not  during 
the  war  with  Japan  espouse  the  Japanese  cause  and  'root'  from 
beginning  to  end  for  the  Japs?  So  now  it  is  doubtless  a  delecta- 
ble thought  to  many  Russians  that  the  day  will  come  when  Japan 
will  turn  upon  the  country  that  'discovered  '  it, dragged  it  out  into 
the  light  of  civilization,  nourished  it  in  its  early  days  of  emergence, 
and  supported  it  with  sympathy 
when  it  attacked  a  formidable 
foe.  The  loss  of  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  and  California— by  the 
way,  the  Japanese  are  going  to 
be  moderate  in  their  demands 
when  they  have  won  the  war, 
contenting  themselves  with  only 
a  small  bit  of  the  mainland  — 
will  serve  the  United  States  ex- 
actly right,  in  the  Russian  eyes." 


FUMIGATING-BRIGADE   IN   PANAMA. 

cement  and  other  work  closely  approaching  to  expert  labor,  and 
requiring  for  its  proper  accomplishment  a  degree  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen  which,  in  the  absence  of  white  labor, 
may  only  be  looked  for  in  the  Chinaman." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  by  Secretary  Taft  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  efficient  labor  for  the  canal  are  enumerated  by  this  writer. 
In  1905,  when  Mr.  Taft  visited  Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing labor,  he  found  that  "  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  was  unwilling 
to  allow  our  taking  10,000  laborers  from  the  islands  unless  we  de- 
posited five  pounds  sterling  per  laborer  with  the  island  Govern- 
ment";   this  was  "to  meet  the 


CHINESE   CONTRACT 

LABOR    FOR   THE 

ISTHMUS. 

ONE   OF  THE   COMMISSION'S 

THE  one  way  of  solving  the 
labor  problem  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  according  to  a 
recent  book  entitled  "Panama,"  by  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay,  is  to 
import  Chinese  contract  labor,  that  bugbear  of  our  labor  leaders. 
The  writer  does  not  either  moralize  or  speculate  on  the  subject.  He 
simply  states  it  as  a  fact  that  "  a  test  will  be  made  of  one  thousand 
Chinamen  and  the  same  number  of  Japanese  contract  laborers." 
By  a  number  of  arguments  he  supports  what  is  apparently  the  de- 
cision of  the  Administration  to  bring  Chinese  contract  labor  to  the 
Isthmus.  "  Aside  from  the  matter  of  digging,"  he  says,  "  Chinese 
are  likely  to  be  very  desirable  employees  in  the  future.  The  con- 
struction of  a  multi-lock  canal   would   involve  a  great  deal  of 
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HOTELS    FOR  EMPLOYEES. 


LABORERS'  QUARTERS  ALONG  THE  CANAL  LINE. 


burden  which  the  laborers  leav- 
ing the  island  would  probably 
throw  upon  his  parish,  under 
the  poor-law  of  the  island,  for 
the  support  of  those  dependent 
upon  him."  The  Governor  also 
insisted  that  the  United  States 
Government  agree  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  return  of  every 
laborer  whether  he  was  satisfac- 
tory or  not,  or  whether  he 
broke  his  contract  or  not. 
These  terms  were  impossible, 
but  a  great  many  laborers 
came  voluntarily  for  the  reason 
that  the  wages  offered  on  the  Isthmus  are  twice)  those  paid  in 
Jamaica. 

But  Chief  Engineer  Stevens,  in  reporting  upon  the  quality  of 
Jamaican  labor,  finds  that  the  relative  efficiency  of  this  labor,  as 
compared  to  ours  at  home,  is  about  one-third.  In  other  words, 
the  eighty  cents,  gold,  which  the  laborer  receives  for  an  eight-hour 
day  is  equivalent  to  paying  him  $2.40  in  gold.  Besides,  one-half 
of  the  actual  efficiency  of  this  colored  labor  is  lost,  "  owing  to  their 
deliberate,  unceasing,  and  continuous  effort  to  do  as  little  work  as 
possible."  So  that  in  reality,  the  labor  costs  the  Government  al- 
most five  dollars  for  eight  hours'  labor.  White  labor,  if  it  were 
practicable,  would  do  the  work  at  a  wage  of  $2.50  per  day.  And 
since  the  colored  labor  costs  twice  as  much  in  wages  and  three 
times  as  many  laborers  are  required  to  perform  a  certain  amount 
of  work  as  would  ordinarily  be  necessary,  incidental  expenses, 
reckoned  by  this  writer  on  a  fter-capita  basis,  are  three  times  as 
great  in  the  one  case  as  they  would  be  in  the  other.  Thus,  he 
concludes : 

"  The  West-Indian  laborer  entertains  the  idea,  not  without  good 
reason,  that  lie  is  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
and  the  only  possibility  of  getting  good  work  from  him  depends 
upon  creating  competition  by  the  introduction  of  Chinamen  or 
some  equally  efficient  laborers." 

That  the  writer  is  well  informed  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government,    according   to    Washington   despatches,    is   already 
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advertising  for  Chinese  coolies  to  labor  on  the  Isthmus  under  con- 
tract.    The  number  called  for  is  said  to  be  2,500. 

A  despatcli  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  states  that: 

"Organized  labor  has  offered  much  opposition  to  the  use  of 
contract  Chinese  labor,  but  the  Jamaican  workmen  have  proved 
inadequate,  enough  Spaniards  can  not  be  had  immediately  to  push 
the  work,  and  t lie  Chinese  are  the  last  hope  of  the  Commission. 
.  .  .  The  Administration  has  taken  the  position  that  the  canal 
must  be  dug  at  any  cost,  and  altho  the  President  urged  that  there 
be  no  haste  in  employing  Chinese,  he  did  not  stand  permanently 
in  the  way  of  the  plan  to  try  the  coolies." 


SECRETARY    ROOT   AS   A    "BOGEY    MAN." 

OUR  newspapers  are  deriving  considerable  amusement  from 
the  panicky  state  of  mind  of  the  editor  of  the  Paris  Liberie, 
who  is  trying  to  inspire  the  people  of  that  city  with  the  transports 
of  patriotic  indignation  which  he  is  himself  experiencing.  The 
editorial  which  expresses  his  wrath  is  cabled  over  in  substance 
by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun.  In  his  com- 
munication he  says  that  the  Parisian  public  is  roundly  scored  by 
La  Libertd  for  its  absorption  in  matters  of  merely  local  interest 
while  history  is  being  made  in  South  America.     To  quote  : 

"All  this  time,  says  the  Liberie",  Mr.  Root  was  preparing,  if  he 
had  not  already  made  effective,  a  most  redoubtable  operation  in 
politics  of  which  the  French  will  be  the  dupes,  and  with  them  all 
other  Latin  peoples,  who,  imitating  them,  try  to  be  Parisians. 
The  results  of  fifteen  years'  intrigue  in  Panama  are  likely  to  be 
effective  soon.  Europe  has  already  been  expelled  from  North 
America,  and  she  will  be  expelled,  the  article  says,  from  South 
America  in  less  than  six  years  unless  there  is  energetic  resistance 
immediately. 

"  Referring  to  the  recent  intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
Central  America,  the  Libertd  says  it  is  understood  that  President 
Roosevelt  himself  devised  the  ' coup  du  maldemerj  which  con- 
sisted of  detaining  the  representatives  of  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras  at  sea  on  board  a  rolling  vessel  until  their  signa- 
tures to  a  satisfactory  agreement  were  obtained.  This  method, 
the  paper  adds,  is  too  new  to  be  suggested  to  the  Pan-American 
Congress,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  doubtless  deplores.  It  says  that 
Mr.  Root's  eloquence  is  less  effective  than  this  imperialistic 
method,  tho  his  aim  is  the  same,  that  is,  to  detach  South  as  well 
as  Central  America  from  Europe." 

Taking  up  the  assertion  of  the  French  paper  that  Europe  "  will 
be  expelled  from  South  America  in  less  than  six  years  unless  there 
is  energetic  resistance  immediately,"  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph 
asks : 

"Well,  what  is  there  to  resist?  The  Pan-American  Congress 
seeks  to  promote  harmony  among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
hemisphere — to  promote  peace  and  to  put  an  end  to  war.  Is  that 
undertaking  to  be  resisted?  The  United  States  frankly  advises 
the  South  American  nations  to  settle  with  their  creditors,  to  regu- 
late their  finances,  and  to  keep  out  of  debt  as  far  as  possible.  Is 
that  counsel  to  be  resented?  Secretary  Root  officially,  earnestly, 
and  most  distinctly  declares  that  the  United  States  seeks  no  terri- 
tory, wants  no  sovereignty,  asks  no  favors,  looks  for  no  sphere  of 
influence,'  but  urges  each  South  American  country  to  establish  its 
own  nationality,  to  develop  its  own  resources,  to  keep  the  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  and  to  foster  the  progress  of  civilization.  What 
is  there  here  for  Europe  to  protest  against?  If  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Root  are  carrying  on 'redoubtable  operations 
in  politics'  other  than  here  indicated,  let  their  purposes  be  ex- 
posed, and,  if  unworthy,  let  them  be  condemned." 

77/i?  Ohio  Sun  (Columbus)  calls  the  words  of  the  Paris  paper 
"  verbal  paroxysms,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  dismisses  the  matter 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  editor  of  La  Ltber/d"  to  put  his 
head  on  ice,"  but  other  papers,  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  among  them,  treat  the  subject  somewhat  more  seriously. 
To  quote  this  paper  : 

"This  spiteful  tirade,  of  course,  is  aimed  against  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  firm  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  its  mainte- 


nance. Without  question  it  represents  a  large  body  of  European 
sentimeni  regarding  that  Doctrine  ;  but  the  leaders  of  Europe,  tho 
sympathizing  to  a  degree  with  the  Paris  writer's  feelings,  will 
simply  shrug  their  shoulders  and  do  nothing  unless,  some  time, 
they  can  catch  this  country  at  a  disadvantage." 

The  I 'ro\\dence  Journal  considers  the  article  seriously,  and  goes 
to  some  pains  to  rebut  the  arguments,  expressed  and  implied,  of 
the  Paris  writer.  He  is  wrong,  The  Journal  maintains,  in  attrib- 
uting to  the  United  States  the  inability  of  Europe  "  to  defend  her 
financial  and  commercial  interests  in  South  America."  The  Jour- 
nal continues : 

"  We  have  never  attempted  to  prevent  the  collection  of  French 
debts  in  Venezuela,  but  have  looked  with  equanimity  on  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Paris  Government  to  coerce  the  recalcitrant 
Castro  and  his  friends  into  paying  their  bills.  Great  Britain  has 
seized  the  Corinto  custom  house  for  the  purpose  of  squaring  her- 
self with  Nicaragua,  and  Germany  has  sent  war-ships  to  Haitian 
waters  on  a  fiscal  errand  bent  without  our  finding  it  necessary  to 
assemble  a  retaliatory  Meet.  What  we  have  done  is  to  insist  and 
reinsist  on  the  retention  of  the  present  European  limitations  in 
the  regions  south  of  us.  'Thus  far  and  no  farther  ! '  we  have  said 
to  the  European  foreign  offices.  Central  and  South  American 
countries  must  not  be  persuaded  into  a  diminution  of  their  bound- 
aries; neither  by  arms  nor  by  money  may  any  Eastern  Power 
possess  itself  of  any  more  territory  in  this  part  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a  nutshell." 

An  "exhibition  of  spleen  and  jealousy  "  is  all  that  the  Indianap- 
olis Star  can  find  in  this  outburst  of  the  Paris  paper,  an  outburst 
all  the  "more  amusing  because  it  is  so  remote  from  the  truth." 
The  Star  concludes  with  a  justification  of  our  policy  on  the  South- 
ern continent.     Says  The  Star:    , 

"Americans  know  that  the  purpose  of  Secretary  Root's  journey 
is  to  bring  about  closer  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
Latin  American  nations,  but  they  know,  too,  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  interfering  with  the  friehdly  relations  between  those 
nations  and  Europe  or  with  the  rights  of  any.  The  United  States 
wants  its  share  of  trade  and  it  wishes  to  be  friendly  with  its  near- 
est neighbors  for  many  and  good  reasons  that  do  not  affect  Euro- 
pean interests. 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  course,  will  remain  in  force;  Secre- 
tary Root  specifically  states  this,  but  if  any  European  country 
were  thinking  of  violating  it  it  would  have  found  this  fact  out 
without  the  announcement  at  the  Congress.  All  that  the  confer- 
ence means  is  that  the  United  States  is  coming  into  more  active 
commercial  competition  with  Europe  than  ever  before  and  that  it 
stands  Europe  in  hand  to  be  enterprising  and  energetic  if  it  would 
hold  its  own.     Only  that,  and  nothing  more." 


WHEN    THE    PIE  WAS   OPEN'D   THE    BIRDS    BEGAN    TO    SING.'' 

-  Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
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LATEST    PHASE   OF    THE    "IOWA    IDEA." 

THE  "harmony  platform"  on  which  Albert  Baird  Cummins 
won  his  renominationfor  the  governorship  of  Iowa  reminds 
the  more  impatient  advocates  of  tariff  revision  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  saying,  "in  every  compromise  the  devil  gets  the  best  of 
it."  The  "  Iowa  idea,"  of  which  Governor  Cummins  was  the  most 
conspicuous  and  doughty  champion,  has  been  for  years  a  bright 
particular  star  of  hope  to  Republican  advocates  of  tariff  revision. 
Noa-  it  appears  to  be  suffering  a  partial  occultation  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  party  harmony.  "  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  mountain 
in  labor  bringing  forth  a  mouse,"  exclaims  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.)-  The  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  however,  regards  the  victory 
of  Cummins  as  an  "overwhelming  defeat  of  the  stand-patters  in 
Iowa";  and  The  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.),  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  which  is  considered  Governor  Cummins's  newspaper 
organ,  rejoices  that: 

"Iowa  is  in  the  lead  of  the  States  that  do  not  intend  to  turn 
over  all  of  the  good  issues  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  1908.  It  is  in  the  lead 
of  the  States  that  propose  to  make  use  of  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion capital  in  their  own  business." 

The  same  paper  thus  sums  up  the  criticism  of  the  general  press : 

"  What  criticism  there  is  of  the  Iowa  convention  comes  wholly 
from  the  Independent  and  Democratic  press 

"The  Independent  press  is  not,  on  the  whole,  unfriendly.  There 
is  evidence  of  recognition  on  its  part  that  Governor  Cummins  and 
the  progressive  forces  have  not  surrendered  anything,  that  they 
have  merely  stated  their  views  in  a  way  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
revolutionary  nor  even  radical.  There  is  plenty  of  suggestion  in 
the  columns  of  the  Independent  press  that  the  same  stand  on  the 
part  of  the  National  paity  in  two  years  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Republicans  of  Iowa  this  year  will  receive  at  least  a  friendly  re- 
ception. The  attitude  of  the  Independent  press  will  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  next  Presidential  contest. 

"The  bitter  criticism  comes  from  the  Democrats.  The  Demo- 
crats have  expected  a  split  in  the  party.  They  have  hoped  that 
in  the  hot  blood  of  the  struggle  the  victors  would  go  the  limit  in 
declaring  themselves,  and  make  harmonious  coming  together  im- 
possible. To  them  the  attitude  of  the  progressives  is  a  disap- 
pointment which  they  indignantly  term  a  surrender.  .  .  .  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  comment  of  the  nation — and  no  contest  of  this 
year  will  begin  to  attract  the  national  attention — and  not  recognize 
that  it  is  everywhere  felt  that  Iowa  has  pointed  the  way." 

The  origin  and  progress  of  Governor  Cummins's  "  Iowa  idea" 
is  thus  sketched  by  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.) : 


"In  1901  the  Governor,  bravely  declaring  that  the  tariff  was  a 
shelter  for  trusts,  put  on  his  sword  and  buckler  and  entered  the 
lists'  a  veritable  Sir  Lancelot.  He  won  victories  in  that  year  that 
carried  his  name  and  fame  and  promise  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  country.  Two  years  later  he  subscribed  to  a  platform  declara- 
tion that  'our  tariff  policy  should  be  just,  fair,  and  impartial, 
equally  opposed  to  foreign  control  and  domestic  monopoly.'  This 
was  a  little  step  backward 

"A  short  time  before  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1904 
assembled  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  President  Roosevelt,  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  gave  forth  this  superheated  emanation:  'I  intend 
to  do  whatever  lies  in  my  power  to  introduce  into  the  national 
platform  the  thought  to  which  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  have  al- 
ready given  utterance.  I  have  been  criticized  for  using  at  one 
time  the  expression  that  the  consumer  is  better  entitled  to  compe- 
tition than  the  producer  is  to  protection  (the  Iowa  idea).  These 
words  were  not  lightly  used,  and  I  repeat  them.' 

"Governor  Cummins  continued  to  nurture  the  'Iowa  idea.' 
Thus  we  behold  him  asseverating  in  October,  1905 :  'The  amount 
of  graft  of  all  the  insurance  companies  for  all  times  will  not  equal 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  which  our  people  are  robbed  every  year 
by  excessive  tariffs.  We  are  making  a  clear  issue  upon  the  tariff 
and  reciprocity  between  the  members  of  the  Republican  party. 
There  is  a  fight  in  progress,  and  it  must  go  on  until  one  side  or 
the  other  acknowledges  defeat.     It  is  idle  to  talk  harmony.'  " 

Nevertheless,  in  the  recent  convention  the  tariff  plank  in  Gov- 
ernor Cummins's  platform  took  the  following  "mild,  innocuous, 
almost  non-committal  "  form  : 

"We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  of 
protection.  Duties  on  foreign  imports  should  not  be  levied  for 
revenue  only,  but  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  promote  our  domes- 
tic industries,  enlarge  our  foreign  markets,  secure  remunerative 
prices  for  the  products  of  our  factories  and  farms,  and  maintain  the 
superior  scale  of  wages  and  standard  of  living  of  American  labor. 

"  Wise  and  unselfish  tariff  laws,  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  welfare,  equally  opposed  to  foreign  control  and  domestic 
monopoly,  are  essential  to  our  commercial  and  industrial  prosper- 
ity. We  believe  that  all  inequalities  in  the  tariff  schedules,  which 
inevitably  arise  from  changing  industrial  and  commercial  condi- 
tions, should  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  and  condemning  with- 
out reserve  all  assaults  upon  the  protective  system,  we  favor  such 
reasonable  and  timely  changes  as  will  keep  the  tariff  in  harmony 
with  our  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 

"  We  favor  the  reciprocity  inaugurated  by  Blaine,  advocated  by 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  recognized  in  Republican  platforms 
and  legislation." 

But   this   very   moderate    declaration,   thinks    the    New   York 
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Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


STILL  "STANDING    PAT  "    IN    IOWA, 

Handy  in  the  Duluth  Xrws-Tribune. 
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Independent  (Ind.),  must  be  interpreted  by  the  character  and  utter- 
ances of  the  candidate  who  is  nominated  upon  it ;  and  it  adds  : 

"The  nomination  of  such  a  man,  after  a  sharp  campaign,  as 
against  the  candidate  of  the  established  order  and  an  unalterable 
tariff,  is  far  more  significant  than  the  platform  adopted.  It  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  in  the  Middle  West 
is  in  favor  of  governmental  control  of  the  corporations,  of  real  and 
effective  tariff  revision,  and  in  general  of  putting  an  end  to  special 
privilege  in  legislative  action.  The  indorsement  of  this  action  by 
the  New  York  Tribune  indicates  that  the  seaboard  Republicans 
are  at  least  not  opposed  to  such  revision." 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  finds  in  the 
latest  official  promulgation  of  the  "  idea"  "no  apostasy,  no  back- 
sliding, no  lack  of  firm  insistence  on  a  policy  with  which  Repub- 
licanism and  national  prosperity  are  identified."  It  goes  on  to 
say : 

"This  is  simon-pure  Republicanism,  definite  in  language  and 
clean-cut  in  phrase.  The  pledge  of  fidelity  to  protection  is-  as 
positive  as  words  can  make  it.  The  propriety 
of  such 'reasonable  and  timely  changes'  as 
shall  meet 'changing  industrial  and  commer- 
cial conditions  '  is  obvious.  The  stipulation 
that  such  changes  shall  not  involve  'assault 
on  the  protective  system  '  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. 

"The  reference  to  Blaine,  McKinley,  and 
Roosevelt  is  an  emphatic  repudiation  of  that 
form  of  bogus  reciprocity  which  would  amount 
to  free  trade  under  another  name. 

"  Governor  Cummins  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  thus  being  placed  before  the  country  as  an 
uncompromising  protectionist." 

While  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  deplores 
the  "wobbly,  facing-both-ways  "  deliverance 
on  the  tariff-revision  issue,  which  it  seems  to 
regard  as  indicating  a  weak-kneed  policy  of 
compromise,  it  says: 

"  Considering  that  the  influence  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, so  far  as  it  can  be  represented 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  patronage-mongering  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  together  with  the 
power  of  the  railroads,  were  arrayed  against 
the  Governor,  his  triumph  is  the  most  significant  event  of  the  sum- 
mer in  Republican  politics." 

It  is  the  "stand-patters"  who  have  made  the  greater  surrender 
in  their  platform,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.), 
which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  A  'reasonable  and  timely  '  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  spirit  of 
this  platform  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Steel  Trust,  the 
Lumber  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  all  kindred  monopolies  to 
longer  despoil  the  American  people.  A  reasonable  reduction  of 
exorbitant  duties  will  redress  the  balance  in  favor  of  American 
•consumers  whenever  these  tariff-nourished  monopolies  undertake 
to  maintain  unreasonable  prices.  This,  when  honestly  interpreted, 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  '  Iowa  idea.'  " 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.,  New  York)  thinks  that  the 
"  Iowa  idea  "  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  support  of  Governor 
Cummins,  or  even  of  the  Republican  party.     We  read  : 

"  But  will  it  be  fatal  to  the  '  Iowa  idea  '  if  its  sponsor  deserts  it 
or  delivers  it  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  its  enemies?  It  was 
not  really  the  creation  of  Cummins,  nor  was  its  exclusive  habitat 
the  State  of  Iowa.  It  claimed  to  be  a  Republican  idea,  and  it  has 
been  cherished  by  many  Republicans.  It  was  the  idea  of  having 
the  tariff  revised  by  its  friends,  but  having  it  really  revised,  with 
a  definite  purpose  of  lopping  off  excessive  or  unnecessary  duties, 
depriving  trusts  and  monopolies  of  the  use  of  the  Government 
power  of  taxation  to  fatten  themselves  and  build  up  huge  fortunes 
at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Perhaps  this  is  not  a 
Republican  idea  at  all  and  can  not  be  made  so,  but  it  is  an  idea 


that  is  going  to  affect  many  votes.  ...  It  may  cease  to  be  an 
Iowa  idea,  and  lose  all  claim  to  being  a  Republican  idea,  but  that 
will  not  kill  it." 


STANDARD-OIL    INDICTMENTS. 

TP^OR  the  first  time  in  its  long  career  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
-*-  has  been  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury,  exclaimed  The 
Tribune,  of  Chicago,  a  few  days  ago,  when  a  special  grand  jury  in 
that  city  returned  an  indictment  on  nineteen  counts  against  the 
most  widely  discussed  of  all  our  corporations.  Following  closely 
upon  this  action  comes  that  of  the  Federal  grand  jury  for  the 
Western  District  of  New  York,  which  finds  true  lulls  on  twenty- 
four  counts  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  for  violation  of  the  Interstate-Com- 
merce law.  Both  in  Chicago  and  in  New  York  the  charge  is  the 
receiving  of  rebates.  The  Chicago  Tribune  points  out  that  the  ex- 
treme penalty  possible  under  the  Elkins  Act,  if  Standard  Oil  is 
convicted  on  all  the  nineteen  counts  of  accepting  rebates  from 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  will  be  a  fine  of 
$380,000, "  while  the  total  amount  of  rebates 
alleged  to  have  been  received  is  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  sum  of  $8,500.  What  this 
case  chiefly  illustrates,  remarks  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  is  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  railroads  to  put  a  complete  stop  to 
all  such  offenses.  It  adds:  "If  an  example 
is  made  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  it 
is  heavily  mulcted  in  fines,  it  may  have  a 
wholesome  effect;  but  when  the  new  amend- 
ments of  the  law  take  effect  the  more  deter- 
rent penalty  of  imprisonment  will  become 
available." 

From  the  public's  point  of  view,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the  really  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  coming  proceedings  will  be 
the  definite  test  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's much-celebrated  reformation.  Says 
The  Post  : 


GOVERNOR  CUM 

Father  of  the 


MINS,  OF    IOWA, 

"Iowa  Idea." 


"  Of  course,  it  once  took  rebates,  so  its 
counsel  has  pointed  out,  but  that  was  when 
rebates  were  no  more  illegal  than  terminal  or 
demurrage  charges.  And  since  then  it  has  observed  the  scrupu- 
lous letter  of  the  law.  'It  says  so,  and  it  ought  to  know.'  Besides, 
Chancellor  Day  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur 
have  made  personal  inquiries  and  found  the  Standard  Oil  to  be 
law-abiding  above  other  corporations.  Yet  the  indictments  spec- 
ify offenses  which  are  recent.  They  are  embraced  between  Au- 
gust, 1903,  and  February,  1905;  and  this  period,  be  it  noted,  in- 
cludes the  explicit  denials  both  of  the  company  itself  and  of  its 
unofficial  defenders." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  indictment  is  not  a  conviction, 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  nevertheless  sees  in  the 
recent  indictments  a  justification  of  the  Garfield  report.  Says 
that  paper: 

"  It  can  not  fairly  be  assumed,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  assume, 
that  the  oil  men  are  guilty.  They  may  be  able  to  show  that  the 
transaction  in  question  was  perfectly  lawful,  and  the  public  should 
await  their  defense  with  an  open  mind.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  a  United  States  district  attorney  would 
take  up  the  transaction  unless  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  he 
could  show  it  to  be  unlawful,  or  that  a  grand  jury  would  have 
found  the  indictment  unless  it  believed  that  he  had  made  out  a 
prima-facie  case.  Apparently,  therefore,  Mr.  Garfield  was  not 
so  reckless  as  he  was  said  to  be,  and  the  correctness  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil's  business  methods  was  not  so  plain  to  all  sane  men  as  its 
attorneys  would  have  preferred  the  public  to  believe.  Mr.  Gar- 
field may  have  been  mistaken.  The  district  attorney  and  the 
grand  jury  may  be  mistaken.  But  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Garfield 
was  justified  in  criticizing  methods  which,  in  spite  of  the  railroad's 
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and  the  shipper's  public  explanations,  are  now  made  the  cause  of 
indictments." 

"Until  President  Roosevelt  took  the  Standard  Oil  in  hand  there 
was  no  real  prosecution,"  exclaims  the  New  York  World,  which 
adds : 

"  The  indictments  which  have  been  procured  by  the  assistants  to 
the  Attorney-General  in  the  Federal  courts  are  due  to  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative.  It  is  such  deeds  as  this  which  add  to  President 
Roosevelt's  popularity  and  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  people." 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S   "SEA   CHANGE." 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER'S  desire  to  become  "  better  ac- 
quainted "  with  the  people,  as  expressed  in  an  interview  with 
.  reporter  for  a  Cleveland  paper,  is  reciprocated,  if  we  are  to  judge 
the  feeling  of  the  people  by  the  press.  Even  the  New  York  Sun, 
reputed  to  be  the  organ  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  great  rival  in  the 
world  of  finance,  devotes  an  editorial  to  sarcastic  advice  on  how 
he  can  "mix,"  and  then  remarks  pityingly:  "He  seems  to  bean 
amiable  and  a  naturally  sociable  person,  a  Great  Misunderstood. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  philanthropy  has  made  no  adequate  provi- 
sion for  such  tender  and  wounded  spirits."  Here  are  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's words: 

"The  time  will  soon  come,  I  hope,  when  all  of  us  in  this  great 
country  will  be  better  acquainted  with  each  other.  In  furthering 
the  approach  of  this  hour,  you  newspaper  men  can  wield  a  pow- 
erful influence.  That  it  is  your  duty  to  do  this  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced. 

"  None  can  gainsay  the  power  of  the  press,  but  the  press  should 
be  truthful  and  fair  to  both  sides  in  any  controversy.  You  news- 
paper men  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  one  part  of  your  mis- 
sion, of  inestimable  value,  is  to  make  some  of  us  in  this  great 
world  better  acquainted  with  some  of  the  others.  Your  duty  to 
do  this  is  plain,  and  that  duty  well  carried  out  is  more  than  likely 
to  smooth  out  many  of  the  rough  spots  which  all  must  en- 
counter  

"  I  never  despair.  Sometimes  things  that  are  said  of  me  are 
cruel  and  they  hurt,  but  I  am  never  a  pessimist.  I  believe  in  men 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  am  confident  that  everything 
will  come  out  for  the  good  of  all  in  the  end 

"And  as  for  Europe,  well,  it  is  nice,  but  I  love  my  own  country 
the  best.     Yes,  all  the  hard  things  that   my  countrymen  say  of 


me  can  never  be  cruel  enough  to  offset  love  of  home  and  coun- 
try  

"  I  bear  no  ill  to  any  man.  I  am  confident  that  there  is  more 
good  than  bad  in  the  world,  and  I  am  full  of  the  joy  of  living.  I 
believe  in  men.  Do  that  and  the  world  is  bound  to  seem  a  good 
world  to  you." 

The  Providence  Journal  says  of  all  this  : 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  popular  estimate  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller will  have  to  be  revised.  He  has  been  pictured  as  a  stern, 
cold  man,  self  centered,  intent  only  on  making  money— in  short, 
not  a  good  'mixer.'  But  his  visit  to  France  has  changed  all  that. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  ocean  voyage ;  perhaps  it  was  the  French  peo- 
ple. Now  that  he  has  come  back  the  physician  who  traveled  with 
him  relates  in  glowing  language  his  airy  condescension  and  easy 
amiability.  'He  went  about  the  streets  a  great  deal,'  says  the 
doctor.  'Every  one  learned  to  recognize  him.'  There  were  no 
sheriffs  lying  in  wait  to  serve  papers  upon  him.  'He  had  a  warm 
hand-shake  for  all  whom  he  met.'  This  characteristic  liberality 
must  have  endeared  him  to  the  French  people.  Nothing  in  him 
but  'suffered  a  sea  change  into  something  rich  and  strange.'  His 
American  business  associates  would  surely  not  have  recognized 
him  as  everybody  in  France  did. 

"Nor  did  his  geniality  fail  on  the  return  voyage.  'The  older 
passengers  on  the  boat  also  found  in  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  congenial 
friend.  He  was  continually  receiving  messages  by  cable  in  France 
and  by  wireless  while  on  the  ocean.  These  contained  the  warmest 
inquiries  for  his  welfare.  Most  of  them  affected  him  deeply.' 
Truly  a  tender-hearted  man  who  has  been  much  maligned  !  Yet 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  glad  to  be  in  his  native  land  again.  'He  still 
believes  that  the  United  States  is  a  good  country.'  This  is  kind, 
even  generous,  of  him.  For  he  has  had  vexations  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  said  ungra- 
cious things  about  him.  Not  a  few  still  regard  him  as  a  grasping 
and  unscrupulous  capitalist.     They  did  not  see  him  in  France." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

Wonder  if  the  New  York  Custom-House  will  want  to  charge  Mr.  Bryan  duty 
on  that  Presidential  boom. — Atlanta  Journal. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie  still  thinks  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  die  rich  he  might  invest 
his  surplus  in  Russian  bonds. — Washington  Post. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  told  a  reporter  boastfully  that  he  was  glad  to  get 
back  to  his  own  countr>  .     Well,  it's  not  all  his. — Houston  Post. 

Canfteld,  the  Saratoga  gambling  expert,  indulged  in  unusual  frankness  and 
veracity  the  other  day  when  he  asserted  that  his  gambling  rooms  were  "closed 
for  good." — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


WHAT  A   HANLiiiiAKliR   111.  I,   (.1   ["TING   TO   liE. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald 


HE    KNOWS   JOHN    D.    A-PLENTY    ALREADY. 

John  I)     "We  should  all  know  each  other  better." 
The  Public— "Yes,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  enjoy  it,  but  I  couldn't 
afford  it."  —Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

HIS  NEW  ROLE. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WRANGLING  OVER  THE  GRAVES  OF  SHELLEY 

AND    KEATS. 

Tl  I  E  shades  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  if  formerly  gratified  by  the 
memorializing  efforts  of  their  admirers, may  be  disturbed  at 

present  by  a  discordant  note.  The  effort,  inaugurated  about  three 
years  ago,  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  house  on  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  in  Rome,  to  be  converted  into  a  memorial  io 
Shelley  and  Keats,  is  mating  a  successful  termination.  The  liter- 
ary press  has  very  generally  expressed  its  approval,  particularly 
as  the  project  contemplates  not  only  the  preservation  of  the  house 
where  Keats  died,  and  the  establishing  there  of  a  memorial  library 
of  all  the  writings  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  but  a  perpetual  guardian- 
ship of  the  graves  of  the  two  poets  in  the  Protestant  cemetery. 
The  fitness  of  these  efforts  is  now  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Stringer,  who  writes  a 
letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review 
of  Books  (July  28),  from 
which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  There  can  be  little 
question  as  to  either  the 
necessity  or  the  seemli- 
ness  of  some  adequate 
protection  of  the  two 
graves.  It  is  also  pleas- 
ant to  think  that  in 
Rome,  and  particularly 
in  modern  Rome,  there 
may  some  time  be  pro- 
vided a  library  and  a 
museum  which  might  in- 
troduce to  the  itinerant 
Anglo-Saxon  'two  illus- 
trious men  who  once 
wrote  verse,'  as  a  regal 
functionary  in  the  Eternal 
City  has  expressed  it. 
But  is  not  the  wisdom  of 
the  purchase  of  such  a 
house  for  such  a  purpose  both  obviously  and  inferably  ques- 
tionable? In  the  first  place  the  building,  even  without  its 
disfiguring  sign  boards,  is  a  hopelessly  ugly  one.  A  very  small 
portion  of  it  indeed  is  actually  identified  with  the  last  days  and 
death  of  Keats.  The  two  rooms  which  the  poet  occupied  with 
Severn  are  quite  unfit  for  library  or  museum  purposes.  Recon- 
struction and  alteration  would  rob  these  rooms,  or  the  building 
itself,  of  the  very  element  which  has  made  the  spot  so  obscurely 
historic.  Hideous  the  rooms  now  are,  it  is  true.  But  equally 
hideous  would  they  be  year  by  year  placarded  with  the  effusions 
of  those  gentlemen  of  the  second  dimension  who  write  poetry 
about  poets,  and  day  by  day  crowded  with  those  tourist  parties 
that  are  glibly  enlightened  by  the  usual  misinformed  guide.  As 
it  now  is,  the  true  lover  of  Keats  can  seek  out  the  rooms,  after 
divers  chastening  triumphs  over  difficulties,  and  there  be  alone 
with  his  memories.  And  this  at  once  suggests  the  strongest  ob- 
jection to  the  establishment  of  a  Keats  memorial  in  such  a  place. 
The  associations  of  this  Piazza  di  Spagna  house  are  so  unmiti- 
gated in  their  painfulness,  the  history  of  the  poet's  life  and  last 
days  between  those  bald  and  jail-like  walls  is  so  gruesomely  tragic, 
so  dishearteningly  sorrowful,  that  there  seems  something  almost 
merciless,  almost  ghoulish,  in  converting  such  a  tomb  of  unhappy 
days  into  a  museum  to  his  memory.  For  surely  it  is  a  mistaken 
kindness  to  expose  to  unvenerating  and  unsophisticated  eyes  this 
bitterly  sorrowful  spot,  in  an  effort,  as  the  committee  has  said,  to 
'provide  a  place  and  facilities  for  the  comprehensive  study  of  the 
poet.'  The  necroponent's  hand  is  not  always  the  best  one  to  lead 
the  unknowing  into  a  true  understanding  of  poetry.  Even  memo- 
rializing has  its  amenities.  And  one  can*t  help  wondering  just 
what  Keats  himself  would  have  said  about  it  all." 


PIAZZA   DI   SPAGNA,   ROME. 

The  first  house  at  the  right  is  the  one  in  which  Keats  died.    The  stairway  leads  to  the  church  of 

Sta.  Trinita  dei  Monti. 


A  reply  to  this  letter  was  printed  in  the  same  paper,  August  4, 
from  .\1\  Robert  I'nderwood  Johnson,  treasurer  ol  the  American 
committee  having  the  matter  in  charge.     The  Times,  editorially, 

thinks  that  Mr.  Johnson  "  has  the  better  of  the  argument."  Com- 
menting on  Mr.  Stringer's  solicitude  "  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 

establishing  the  library  and  headquarters  of  the  committee  lor  the 
perpetual  defense  of  the  graves,  in  the  house  so  greatly  endeared 
to  the  lovers  ol  Keats's  poetry."  he  says: 

"If  I  rightly  interpret  his  objection  it  amounts  to  this  :  That, 
while  it  was  entirely  proper  that  he  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
what  he  calls  the  '  hideous  '  private  rooms  of  an  'ugly  '  house,  it 
becomes  a  desecration  to  rescue  these  rooms  from  their  present 
hideousness  and  from  the  threatened  alteration  of  the  house  by 
the  usurer  in  whose  name  the  title  still  lies  and.  particularly,  to 
convert  the  Keats  apartment  into  a  library  to  be  made  generally 
accessible.  He  is  inclined  to  think,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
sure,  that  this  proceeding  may  be 'ghoulish.'  But  was  it  ghoulish 
for  Mr.  Stringer  to  'seek  out  the   rooms,  after  divers  chastening 

triumphs  over  difficul- 
ties' ?  and  how  is  he  any 
more  'a  true  lover  cf 
Keats'  than  the  New- 
England  school-teacl.  r 
who  a  year  from  now  will 
find  these  difficulties  >e- 
moved  ?  Is  not  Mr 
Stringer  dangerously  near 
that  form  of  literary  snob- 
bery that  assumes  that 
poetry  is  for  a  few  bright, 
particular  souls  chosen 
from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  mere 
ly  riffraff  whose  enjoy 
ment  of  it  is  pollution? 
I  venture  to  say  that  even 
among  the  tourists  whose 
coming  he  deprecates 
could  be  found  many  ar 
intelligent  person  capable 
of  deriving  from  the  me- 
morial a  large  measure  of 
benefit  and  inspiration.'' 

Mr.     Johnson      differs' 


from   Mr.  Stringer  in  his  estimate  of  the    beauty   of  the  house. 
"It  is  well-proportioned  and  comely  and  of  agreeable  color,"  he 
declares,   "and  it  and  its    better-conditioned    fellow   across    the  i 
steps  are  fitting  portals,  so  to  speak,  to  one  of  the  finest  outdoor-  • 
stairway   constructions  in  Europe  and  offer  no  point  of  discord 
with  it."    Continuing,  Mr.  Johnson  remarks: 

"The  library  is  not  likely  to  be  a  large  one,  and  the  five  or  six 
rooms  can  readily  be  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  In  details  Mr,  , 
Stringer  may  perhaps  trust  to  the  judgment  of  the  three  commit- 
tees .  .  .  including,  as  they  do,  well-known  English  and  Americans 
as  jealous  as  he  for  the  dignity  and  fame  of  Keats  and  Shelley. 
I  hope  lie  will  take  heart  of  grace  and  try  to  banish  his  lugubrious 
impressions  and  be  patient  with  such  'ghouls  '  as  Messrs.  Swin- 
burne, Meredith,  Rossetti,  Lang,  Barrie,  Birrell,  Colvin,  Dowden, 
Hardy,  Forman,  Tennyson,  Hope,  and  others  among  English 
writers,  and  Roosevelt,  Stedman,  Howells,  Aldrich,  Weir  Mitch- 
ell, Higginson,  and  many  others  among  Americans." 

Mr.  Johnson  is  satisfied  that  no  murmur  of  discontent  will  evei 
be  wafted  from  the  troubled  spirits  of  the  two  dead  poets.  Keats 
and  Shelley,  he  says.  "  both  had  a  normal  manly  desire  that  their 
work  should  be  widely  known.  .  .  .  Keats  expressed  a  wish  that 
after  his  death  a  book  might  be  dedicated  to  him."  As  for 
Shelley,  continues  Mr.  Johnson: 

"  I  believe  that  he  also  would  take  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  this 
memorial  will  be  another  invitation  of  poetry  to  the  passing  world, 
another  stronghold  of  the  intellectual  against  the  material,  another 
example  of  international  cooperation." 
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FORECAST  OF  THE   MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC 

SEASON. 

INFORMATION  more  or  less  definite  is  now  appearing  con- 
cerning the  pesonnel  of  the  coming  musical  and  dramatic 
season.  The  Musical  Courier  (New  York)  publishes  the  list  of 
musical  offerings  prepared  for 
New  York  which  may  be  taken,  it 
says,  as  practically  comprehen- 
sive of  what  the  country  at  large 
will  hear.  It  may  be  observed  that 
its  rather  long  list  involves  features 
quite  aside  from  the  opera,  and 
may  be  read  with  interest  as  con- 
troverting some  of  the  allegations 
made  against  New  York  as  a  city 
of  music-lovers.  In  The  Liter- 
ary Digest,  July  14,  Mr.  E.  I. 
Prime-Stevenson  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  "  New  York  cares 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  for  high- 
class  orchestral  institutions  or 
work,"  "cares  little  for  chamber 
music,"  and  much  else  to  the  same 
effect.  We  quote  the  following  list 
from  The  Musical  Courier  : 

"  With  one  or  two  exceptions  all 
plans  are  in.  Many  of  the  music 
societies  have  already  made  their 
plans  with  regard  to  orchestra  and 
assisting  artists,  and  since  New 
York  is  practically  the  storm 
center,  if  our  imaginations  will 
permit  that  difficult  feat,  we  may 
estimate  what  will  be  offered  the 
music-lovers  of  that  city. 

"  Orchestras  :  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony, Dr.  Carl  Muck,  conductor; 
New  York  Philharmonic,  Wassili 
Safonoff,    conductor;    New   York 

Symphony,  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor  (also  possible  visiting 
conductors) ;  Russian  Symphony,  Modest  Altschuler,  conductor  ; 
Peoples'    Symphony,  F.   X.  Arens,   conductor;    Young   Peoples' 


HENRY  B.   IRVING,  WIFE  AND  CHILD. 

Son  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.    Mrs.  Irving  (Dorothea  Baird)  will  be  a 
member  of  Irving's  company  during  the  visit  to  America. 


Symphony,  Frank  Damrosch,  conductor ;  Victor  Herbert  and  or- 
chestra; American  Symphony  of  Old  Music,  Sam  Franko;  Metro- 
politan Sunday  Night  Concerts,  Nahan  Franko  and  others; 
Manhattan  Sunday  Night  Concerts,  Leandro  Campanari,  C.  Cam- 
panini,  and  others  conducting  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
will   be  orchestral  concerts,   under  the  baton   of  Camille  Saint- 

Saens,  Leoncavallo,  Puccini,  and 
others.  String  and  chamber  music 
organizations:  The  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet, Olive  Mead  Quartet,  Boston 
Symphony  Quartet,  Marum  Quar- 
tet, Longy  Club,  Hoffmann  Quar- 
tet, Adamowski  Trio,  the  Otten 
Quartet,  the  Kaltenborn  Quartet, 
and  others.  Pianists:  Saint-Saens, 
Rosenthal,  Lhevinne,  Gabrilow- 
itsch,  Olga  Samaroff,  Adele  Aus 
der  Ohe,  Rudolph  Ganz,  Jessie 
Shay,  Simon  Buchhalter,  Gertrude 
Peppercorn,  Dr.  Otto  Neitzel, 
Leopold  Winkler,  Augusta  Cott- 
low,  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Joseffy, 
Mary  Wood  Chase,  Birdice  Blye, 
Ruth  Deyo,  Edna  Richolson,  Hen- 
ry H  olden  Huss,  Paderewski, 
Stojowski,  August  Fraemcke,  Wes- 
ley Weyman,  Julie  Rive-King, 
Mme.  Szumowska,  Heinrich  Geb- 
hard,  and  one  or  two  yet  to  be 
announced.  Violinists  :  Maud 
Powell,  Arthur  Hartmann,  Cesar 
Thomson,  Hugo  Heermann,  Olive 
Mead,  Marie  Nichols,  Francis 
Macmillen,  and  Petschnikoff.  Sing- 
ers :  Artists  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera;  artists  for  the  Manhattan 
Opera,  while  those  who  have  al- 
ready declared  the  intention  of 
concert  tours  include  Schumann- 
Heink,  Sembrich,  Gadski,  Melba, 
Bispham,  Witherspoon,  Rider- 
Kelsey,  Shanna  Cumming,  Char- 
lotte Maconda,  Campanari,  and 
innumerable  others,  including  such 
great  oratorio  singers  as  Gertrude  May  Stein,  Van  Yorx,  Glenn 
Hall,  Carl  E.  Dufft,  Edward  Johnson,  William  Harper,  Gwilym 
Miles,  Julian  Walker,  and  others.     While  the  foregoing  represents 


ELLEN  TERRY  AND  HER   KINSFOLK  IN  "MUCH  ADO    \.BO\  T  NOTHING"  AT  DRURY  LANE,  JUNE  ra. 

Thel  arethesistei       I  Kate,  and  Kllen  Terry.    The  figure  at  the  extn  ;ht  is  Fred  Terry,  a  brother.    In  all,  the  cast  included  a 

Tuirih.    The  scenery  was  desi  ly  Gordon  Craig,  son  of  Kllen  Terry.    Marion  Terry  will  tome  to  America  in  the  company  ol  II.  B.  Irving. 
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RUGGIERO    LEONCAVALLO, 

Composer  of  "J  Pagliacci"  and  "  Medici." 


CYRIL  MAUDE, 

English  actor.    Began  his  career  on  the 
American  stage  in  1S83. 

SOME  NEW  VISITORS. 


GIACOMO   PUCCINI, 

Composer  of  "La  Boheme"  and  "Manon  Lescaut." 


a  mere  idea  of  the  musical  activity,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  any  number  of  competent,  capable  artists  are  not  included  in 
this  list,  no  word  having  been  received  from  them  as  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  have  their  seasons  booked  very  fully." 

Plans  for  the  dramatic  season  are  also  made  public,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  opening  will  be  made  from  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  has  been  customary  for  several  years.  Concerning 
the  bill-of-fare  there  is  a  tone  of  pessimism  displayed  by  the  press 
in  indicating  the  outlook  both  for  plays  of  American  manufacture 
and  of  foreign  importation.     The  Philadelphia  Press  comments  : 

"An  examination  of  the  preliminary  lists  does  not  give  a  high 
degree  of  encouragement  to  those  who  indulge  in  iridescent 
dreams  of  the  American  dramatist's  forthcoming  triumph.  Pro- 
ducing managers  continue  to  look  to  London  and  Paris  as  their 
chief  sources  of  supply.  Probably  a  majority  of  the  leading  stars 
will  have  imported  plays,  and  at  least  one-half  the  musical  pieces 
in  preparation  are  of  foreign  manufacture. 

"John  Drew,  Maude  Adams,  Ethel  Barrymore,  William  H. 
Crane,  Margaret  Anglin,  Sothern  and  Marlowe,  Eleanor  Robson, 
Hilda  Spong,  Kyrle  Bellew,  and  James  K.  Hackett  are  some  of 
the  stars  to  appear  in  English  plays.  English  players  to  come 
here  include  Ellen  Terry,  Henry  B.  Irving,  Cyril  Maude,  Ellis 
Jeffreys,  Marie  Tempest,  and  probably  Sir  Charles  Wyndham. 
...  It  seems  doubtful  now  if  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  will  risk  an 
American  tour  without  a  new  play. 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  American  dramatist 
is  receiving  constant  encouragement  from  managers.  Promising 
newcomers  in  the  past  two  or  three  seasons  are  few.  Edward 
Peple,  who  wrote  'The  Prince  Chap  '  ;  Channing  Pollock,  author 
of  '  The  Little  Grey  Lady  '  and  other  plays,  and  William  and  Cecil 
de  Mille,  who  have  'Strongheart '  and  'The  Genius  and  the 
Model  '  to  their  credit,  are  about  all  whose  work  assures  them  a 
hearing  when  they  have  new  plays  to  offer.  During  the  forthcom- 
ing season  many  experiments  are  certain  to  be  made  with  untried 
writers  for  the  stage.  One  of  these  may  result  in  discovering  an 
American  playwright  who  will  take  his  place  beside  Clyde  Fitch 
and  Augustus  Thomas,  who  are  now  overworked." 

The  Evening  Post  (New  York),  in  commenting  upon  Charles 
Frohman's  list  of  attractions,  says  that  it  "contains  nothing,  or 
very  little,  that  is  new."  It  admits  that  "  Mr.  Frohman  has  secured 
his  full  share  of  such  good  things  as  were  on  the  market,  but  the 
stock  from  which  he  had  to  select  was  composed  largely  of  stale 
or  cheap  stuff." 


THE   CLASSICS  AN   ANTIDOTE  TO  SOCIALISM. 

THE  recrudescence  of  interest  jn  classical  studies  was  noted 
in  our  issue  of  last  week.  The  testimony  in  their  favor 
came  from  unexpected  sources,  and  their  use  was  recommended  as 
a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  of  engineering.  We 
now  see  them  invoked  as  a  safeguard  against  "  the  present  peril  of 
Socialism."  Mr.  Paul  Elmore  More,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  advances  this  argument,  in  The  Bookman  (New  York,  Au- 
gust), in  urging  that  academic  degrees  be  made  to  represent  more 
of  their  earlier  meaning.  This,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  A.B.  de- 
gree, implies  a  "return  to  the  general  basis  of  education  which 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  the  elective  system  was  intro- 
duced " — that  is  to  say,  a  return  to  "  the  hegemony  of  Latin  and 
Greek."  Mr.  More  is  impressed  with  the  "practical"  utility  of 
such  training  as  a  counter-blast  to  the  influence  of  one  of  the  over- 
done branches  of  study  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
most  potent  supplanters  of  the  classics.     We  quote  : 

"Of  all  the  substitutes  for  the  classical  discipline  there  is  none 
more  popular  and,  when  applied  to  immature  minds,  more  perni- 
cious than  economics.  To  a  very  considerable  degree  the  present 
peril  of  Socialism  and  other  eccentricities  of  political  creed  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  young  men  are  crammed  with  economical 
theory  (whether  orthodox  or  not)  when  their  minds  have  not  been 
weighted  with  the  study  of  human  nature  in  its  larger  aspects. 
From  this  lack  of  balance  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  fallacy  that 
history  is  wholly  determined  by  economical  conditions,  or  to  the 
sophism  of  Rousseau  that  the  evil  in  society  is  essentially  the  re- 
sult of  property.  The  very  thoroughness  of  this  training  in  eco- 
nomics is  thus  a  danger.  The  surest  amulet  against  many  of  the 
intellectual  madnesses  of  the  day  is  a  wise  enlarging  and  fortifying 
of  the  imagination." 

This  "  enlarging  "  and  "  fortifying  "  power  is  "  the  high  argument 
for  the  classical  discipline,"  and  goes  even  nearer  the  heart  of 
things  than  the  usual  argument  that  through  study  of  the  classics 
mental  discipline  is  best  acquired.     Mr.  More  continues  : 

"The  high  argument  for  the  classical  discipline  ...  is  con- 
cerned with  the  controlling  power  of  the  imagination  and  the  for- 
mation of  character,  and.  in  a  discussion  of  this  brevity,  can  be 
indicated  only,  not  elaborated.  The  educated  man.  as  some  still 
think,  is  one  whose  existence  is  not  isolated  in  the  present,  whose 
intellectual  and  emotional  life  is  consciously  joined  to  the  deep 
currents  of  evolution,  moving  from   the  far  past  to  the  invisible 
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future.  He  is  one  who  can  proudly  say,  To  me  the  greatest  hope 
is  memory.  History  is  a  large  part  of  such  an  education,  and  the 
modern  languages  may  claim  their  share.  But  the  source  and 
fountain  of  it  all  is  that  classical  world  in  which  lie  the  beginnings 
of  our  civilization.  He  who  can  trace  his  intellectual  pedigree 
back  to  those  origins  is  among  scholars  what  the  aristocrat  of 
ancient  family  is  in  society.  His  taste  does  not  fluctuate  with  the 
passing  whims  of  the  hour,  for  his  imagination  is  schooled  to  con- 
template things  in  long  duration.  He  loses  his  facile  admirations 
and  acquires  judgment;  his  delight  in  beauty  is  still  and  deep. 
'Sir,' said  Ur.  Johnson  once  to  Boswell, 'as  a  man  advances  in 
life  he  gets  what  is  better  than  admiration — judgment — to  estimate 
things  at  their  true  value.'  To  be  trained  in  the  classics  is  to  graft 
the  faculty  of  age  on  the  elasticity  of  youth.  The  flimsy  argu- 
ments of  fanatics  and  charlatans  break  on  such  a  man  without 
effect,  for  he  knows  the  realities  of  human  nature,  knows  what  is 
permanent  and  what  is  ephemeral." 


I 


ANOTHER    PROTEST  AGAINST  THE   COMIC 
SUPPLEMENT. 

SOME  time  ago  we  noticed  an  article  by  Mr.  Lindsey  Swift 
dealing  with  the  atrocities  of  the  comic  supplement.  Now 
another  writer  rises  to  protest.  "  There  is  no  reason  why  children 
should  not  have  their  innocent  amusement  on  Sunday  morning," 
says  Mr.  Ralph  Bergengren,  "  but  there  seems  to  be  every  reason 
why  the  average  editor  of  the  weekly  comic  supplement  should  be 
given  a  course  in  art,  literature,  common  sense,  and  Christianity." 
Such  words  are  called  forth  by  a  consideration  in  The  Atlatitic 
Monthly  (August)  of  the  humor  of  the  colored  supplement.  The 
conclusion  which  the  writer  reaches  is  that  newspapers  purveying 
these  founts  of  amusement  seem  united,  one  and  all,  "as  if  driven 
by  a  perverse  cynical  intention,  to  prove  the  American  sense  of 
humor  a  thing  of  national  shame  and  degradation."  Excessive 
reiteration  of  a  few  types,  showing  paucity  of  invention,  with  a 
necessarily  degrading  influence,  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst 
that  the  "  comic  "  sheet  can  have  said  for  it.     We  quote  : 

"At  no  period  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been  a  steadier 
output  of  so-called  humor — especially  in  this  country.  The  simple 
idea  of  printing  a  page  of  comic  pictures  has  produced  families. 
The  very  element  of  variety  has  been  obliterated  by  the  creation 
of  types — a  confusing  medley  of  impossible  countrymen,  mules, 
goats,  German-Americans  and  their  irreverent  progeny,  special- 
ized children  with  a  genius  for  annoying  their  elders,  white-whis- 
kered elders  with  a  genius  for  playing  practical  jokes  on  their 
grandchildren,  policemen,  Chinamen,  Irishmen,  negroes,  inhuman 
conceptions  of  the  genus  tramp,  boy  inventors  whose  inventions 
invariably  end  in  causing  somebody  to  be  mirthfully  spattered 
with  paint  or  joyously  torn  to  pieces  by  machinery,  bright  boys 
with  a  talent  for  deceit,  laziness,  or  cruelty,  and  even  the  beasts 
of  the  jungle  dehumanized  to  the  point  of  practical  jokirg.  Mira- 
bile  dictu  /—some  of  these  things  have  even  been  dramatized." 

Reduced  to  first  principles,  the  things  offered  as  humor  are  not 
humor  at  all,  says  Mr.  Bergengren,  but  "  simply  a  supply  created 
in  answer  to  a  demand,  hastily  produced  by  machine  methods  and 
hastily  accepted  by  editors  too  busy  with  other  editorial  duties  to 
examine  it  intelligently."  Scrutinizing  the  output  of  pictures  for 
their  underlying  ideas,  the  writer  discovers  that  "  humor"  is  con- 
ceived as  "something  preeminently  quick."     He  continues: 

"Somebody  is  always  hitting  somebody  else  with  a  club  :  some- 
body is  always  falling  downstairs,  or  out  of  a  balloon,  or  over  a 
cliff,  or  into  a  river,  a  barrel  of  paint,  a  basket  of  eggs,  a  conven- 
ient cistern,  or  a  tub  of  hot  water.  The  comic  cartoonists  have 
already  exhausted  every  available  substance  into  which  one  can 
fall,  and  are  compelled  to  tall  themselves  into  a  veritable  ocean  of 
vain  repetition.  They  have  exhausted  everything  by  which  one 
can  be  blown  up.  They  have  exhausted  everything  by  which  one 
can  be  knocked  down  or  run  over.  And  if  the  victim  is  never 
actually  killed  in  these  mirthful  experiments,  it  is  obviously  be- 
cause lie  would  then  erase  to  be  Immy — which  is  very  much  the 
point  ol  view  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  cat  with  a  mouse,  or 
the  American  Indian  with  a  captive.     But  respect  for  property. 


respect  for  parents,  for  law,  for  decency,  for  truth,  for  beauty,  for 
kindliness,  for  dignity,  or  for  honor,  are  killed,  without  mercy. 
Morality  alone,  in  its  restricted  sense  of  sexual  relations,  is  treated 
with  courtesy,  altho  we  find  throughout  the  accepted  theory  that 
marriage  is  a  union  of  uncongenial  spirits,  and  the  chart  of  petty 
marital  deceit  is  carefully  laid  out  and  marked  for  whoever  is 
likely  to  respond  to  endless  unconscious  suggestions.  Sadly  must 
the  American  child  sometimes  be  puzzled  while  comparing  his 
own  grandmother  with  the  visiting  mother-in-law  of  the  colored 
comic." 

An  analysis  was  made  by  the  writer  of  the  contents  of  the 
"humor  "  sheets  of  an  "  Easter-Sunday  output  of  papers  other- 
wise both  respectable  and  unrespectable ;  papers,  moreover,  de- 
pending largely  on  syndicated  humor  that  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  reached  a  total  circulation  of  several  million  readers."  In 
his  search  for  "  fundamental  conceptions "  he  acknowledges  to 
small  rewards.     Thus  : 

"  Physical  pain  is  the  most  glaringly  omnipresent  of  these 
motifs j  it  is  counted  upon  invariably  to  amuse  the  average  hu- 
manity of  our  so-called  Christian  civilization.  The  entire  group 
of  Easter-Sunday  pictures  constitutes  a  saturnalia  of  prearranged 
accidents  in  which  the  artist  is  never  hampered  by  the  exigencies 
of  logic;  machinery  in  which  even  the  presupposed  poorest  intel- 
lect might  be  expected  to  detect  the  obvious  flaw,  accomplishes  its 
evil  purpose  with  inevitable  accuracy ;  jails  and  lunatic  asylums 
are  crowded  with  new  inmates ;  the  policeman  always  uses  his 
club  or  revolver;  the  parents  usually  thrash  their  offspring  at  the 
end  of  the  performance;  household  furniture  is  demolished, 
clothes  ruined,  and  unsalable  eggs  broken  by  the  dozen.  Deceit 
is  another  universal  concept  of  humor,  that  combines  easily  with 
the  physical-pain  motif ;  and  mistaken  identity,  in  which  the  ju- 
venile idiot  disguises  himself  and  deceives  his  parents  in  various 
ways,  is  another  favorite  resort  of  the  humorists.  The  paucity 
of  invention  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  willingness  of  the 
inventors  to  sign  their  products,  or  the  willingness  of  editors  to 
publish  them.  But  the  age  is  notoriously  one  in  which  editors 
underrate  and  insult  the  public  intelligence." 


NOTES. 

Gabriel  d'Annunzio  and  Alberto  Franchetti  have  collaborated  in  pro- 
ducing a  musical  version  of  the  former's  "The  Daughter  of  Jorio."  The  result 
is  so  satisfactory,  says  Musical  America  (New  York),  that  Franchetti,  a  musician 
who  ranks  with  Leoncavallo,  Puccini,  and  Mascagni,  will  write  an  operatic  version 
of  practically  all  of  D'Annunzio's  dramas.  Exception  will  be  made  of  "La 
Citta  Morta." 

Regret  is  expressed  in  many  quarters  over  the  passing  of  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre.  Mr.  Conried  has  announced  his  intention  to  disband  the  stock  com- 
pany attached  to  that  playhouse.  The  World  (New  York)  declares:  "The 
methods  of  Continental  Europe,  where  the  dignity  of  dramatic  art  is  still  main- 
tained, ruled  these  German  actors.  They  created  and  defined  character  instead 
of  parodying  their  own  personalities.  They  gave  greater  importance  to  acting 
than  to  stage  decoration.  For  maintaining  such  a  company  in  America  honor- 
ary degrees  were  conferred  upon  Mr.  Conried  by  great  universities.  He  received 
decorations  from  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  His  service  to  art  continued 
until  the  better  financial  possibilities  of  maintaining  a  fashionable  rendezvous 
under  the  name  of  grand  opera  caused  him  to  neglect  his  little  refuge  of  dramatic 
art." 

The  Crit\c  and  several  other  papers  recently  printed  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  alleging  that  his  famous  poem,  "The  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore,"  was  a  translation  of  a  French  poem.  It  seems  now  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  the  one  to  suffer  from  a  plagiarism  put  forth  by 
"Father  Prout"  as  a  practical  joke.  The  Rev.  Francis  H.  Cavish,  of  Indian- 
apolis, gives  in  The  News  of  that  city  the  solution  in  a  letter  from  which  we 
quote  the  following:  "I  am  sure  that  your  readers  will  be  glad,  for  Wolfe's 
fame,  that  the  clever  editor  of  The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Boston)  has  shown 
that  The  Critic  has  been  caught  napping;  the  French  poem  which  Mr.  Hall 
'discovered'  is  the  literary  hoax  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Mahoney  ('Father  Prout') 
and  first  appeared  in  Bcntley's  Miscellany  in  1837.  It  may  be  found  in  'Father 
Prout's'  '  Reliques,' Bohn  edition,  page  312,  in  the  'Songs  of  France.'  Father 
Mahoney,  under  the  nom  de  plume  'Father  Prout,'  was  a  celebrated  Irish  wit 
and  scholar  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  to  whom  versification  in 
Latin,  Creek,  French,  and  Italian  was  equally  easy.  ...  In  the  'Songs  of 
France,'  Father  Prout  relates  that  Col.  de  Beaumanoir  was  killed  in  the 
defense  of  Pondicherry, against  the  British  ami  was  hastily  buried  in  the 
fortress.  He  says  one  of  the  followers  of  the  French  Commander,  Lally- 
ttdal,  wrote  the  elegy  \'i  le  son  du  tambour,'  ete.  Prout  adds  'Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  add  any  translation  of  mine,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe  having  repro- 
duced them  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  John  Moore's  falling  at  Corunna  under 
similar  circurj  The  supposed  French  elegy  is  Prout's  own  clever  trans- 

lation 1   k   Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,' literally  and  metrically.     This 

is  Tht  ( 'ritu  ',  hing  dis<  overy.'  " 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


A   CASE   OF    FRATRICIDE. 

npHAT  a  man  and  the  malignant  tumor  that  destroys  his  life 
A  are  brothers,  because  they  have  developed  from  similar 
germ-cells,  is  asserted  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  in  McClurcs  Maga- 
zine (New  York,  August),  on  the  strength  of  a  new  theory  of  can- 
cer propounded  by  Dr.  Beard.  According  to  this,  a  cancer  is  the 
product  of  an  aberrant  germ-cell,  which  has  been  in  the  body  since 
its  existence  as  an  embryo.  Such  cells  have  the  power  of  indefi- 
nite reproduction,  but  not  of  tissue-formation,  hence  their  growth 
can  never  result  in  any  useful  structure  ;  and  they  produce  a  toxin 
that  poisons  the  patient.  The  propounder  of  this  theory  has 
based  on  it  a  method  of  treatment  that  appears  very  promising. 
He  has  found  that  trypsin,  a  ferment  found  in  the  pancreas,  di- 
gests the  foreign  cells  and  causes  the  malignant  growth  to  wither. 
Says  Dr.  Saleeby : 

"  In  the  very  youngest  embryos,  containing  no  germ-cells,  hosts 
of  germ-cells  are  to  be  found  lying  in  the  tissue  immediately  out- 
side the  embryo  and  preparing  to  enter  it.  In  a  word,  the  germ- 
cells  precede  the  embryo  and  gradually  wander  into  it  as  it  devel- 
ops. Many  of  the  germ-cells  never  reach  the  proper  position. 
They  wander  along  what  is  called  the  germinal  path,  but  may  find 
themselves  misplaced  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  Commonly  their 
fate  is  to  degenerate,  but  apparently  they  do  not  always  do  so. 

"It  follows  that  the  germ-cells,  not  being  developed  from  the 
embryo,  are  direct  products  of  the  original  cell  (of  bisexual  origin) 
which  gives  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  embryo  itself.  Thus  the  germ-cells  within  the  embryo  are 
its  own  immature  'twin'  brothers  and  sisters.  In  other  words,  the 
embryo  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  primary  germ-cells,  while  the 
remainder  come  to  be  regarded,  quite  erroneously,  as  its  own  sex- 
ual products. 

"According  to  Dr.  Beard,  all  malignant  tumors  are  products  of 
aberrant  germ-cells,  so  that  a  death  from  cancer  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
case  of  fratricide,  since  the  individual  and  the  tumor  which  kills 
him  are  both  derived  alike  from  one  parent-cell.  There  are  a  host 
of  instances  in  the  lower  animals,  if  not  also  in  man,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  aberrant  germ-cells  into  tumors  which  show 
distinct  signs  of  the  attempt  to  produce  a  second  individual. 

"  Of  these  extraordinary  cases  Dr.  Beard  seems  to  have  provided 
an  explanation.  But  far  more  commonly  such  an  aberrant  germ- 
cell  does  not  give  rise  to  any  such  tumor,  but  passes  on  to  the 
asexual  stage  or  generation,  producing  .  .  .  trophoblastic  tissue. 
...  In  a  word,  a  cancer  results  from  the  attempt  of  an  aberrant 
germ-cell  to  continue  its  life  cycle,  the  attempt  having  ended 
merely  in  the  indefinite  production  of  larval,  asexual,  or  tropho- 
blastic tissue." 

That  such  tissue  is  produced  normally  at  one  stage  of  certain 
embryos  Dr.  Beard  has  observed,  and  he  finds  that  it  disappears 
on  the  establishment  of  pancreatic  digestion.  Thus  the  conditions 
which  lead  to  the  destruction,  digestion,  and  complete  absorption 
of  normal  trophoblastic  tissue  under  these  circumstances  should 
have  similar  effects  upon  "  irresponsible  trophoblast."  In  a  word, 
trypsin  sJiould cure  cancer  by  digesting  its  cells,  while  the  rest  of 
the  pancreatic  secretion  should  destroy  and  dispose  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  digestion.  This  method  of  cure  has  been  put  to  the 
test,  Dr.  Saleeby  tells  us,  and  has  turned  out  well.     He  says : 

"The  conclusion  from  these  experiments,  which  are  now,  of 
course,  being  repeated,  was  that 'the  action  of  trypsin  upon  the 
cancer  cell  is  to  pull  down  the  cancer  albumin— a  living  substance 
— and  the  cancer  ferment — malignin — produced  by  this.  ...  In 
addition  to  their  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  that  trypsin  is  the 
substance  which  will  destroy  the  cancer  cell  with  case,  and  with- 
out danger  to  the  individual,  these  experiments  go  far  to  prove 
that  in  its  nature  cancer  is  neither  germinal  nor  somatic,  for  tryp- 
sin, the  architect  of  the  soma  [the  bodyl,  does  not  in  life  destroy 
the  soma  or  sexual  individual  or  its  sexual  products,  while  its 
action  is  direct  and  utterly  ruinous  upon  trophoblast  or  asexual 
generation.'  * 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  January  20,  1906. 


"  Dr.  Shaw  Mackenzie  .  .  .  has  obtained  apparently  satisfac- 
tory results  from  the  administration  of  trypsin  in  man,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  cancers  after  operation 

"Trial  is  now  being  made  in  many  pans  of  the  world,  and  the 
present  writer's  personal  knowledge  of  the  results  warrants  him, 
he  considers,  in  giving  publicity  to  the  whole  matter.  Warrants, 
indeed,  is  too  weak  a  word.     The  giving  of  the  widest  and  most 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   TEMPERATURE    UNDER    THE   SIMPLON. 

immediate  publicity  to  these  facts  seems  to  be  a  proceeding  from 
which  it  would  be  cruel  and  cowardly  to  retrain,  even  tbo  abso- 
lutely dogmatic  and  final  statements  can  not  yet  be  made,  and  even 
tho  one  may  be  accused  of  rushing  in  where  wiser  people  fear  to 
tread.  If  the  cases  I  have  seen  be  not  miraculous  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term— that  is  to  say,  due  to  divine  interference  with 

natural  law  — one  has  no  choice  but  to  speak 

"  Meanwhile,  I  submit  to  the  civilized  world  generally,  the  prop- 
osition that  the  'trypsin  '  or  pancreatic  treatment  of  cancer  is 
worthy  of  immediate  trial  in  the  behalf  of  the  many  persons  to 
whom  it  alone  offers  a  possible  chance  of  escape  from  an  other- 
wise inexorable  fate." 


GAINS    TO   SCIENCE    FROM    THE   SIMPLON. 

COME  of  the  new  scientific  facts  gained  from  the  piercing  of 
^  the  Simplon  tunnel  are  discussed  by  G.  de  Fooz  in  the 
Revue  dts  Questions  Scientifiques  (Louvain,  Belgium,  July). 
These  are,  of  course,  merely  secondary  and  almost  accidental,  since 
the  object  of  the  work  was  to  establish  a  new  path  through  the 
Alps,  not  to  obtain  new  scientific  data.  In  the  course  of  the  work, 
however,  much  has  been  discovered,  Mr.  de  Fooz  tells  us,  not 
only  in  geology  proper,  but  in  subterranean  therm ica  and  hydrol- 
ogy. In  other  words,  the  information  that  science  has  gained  from 
the  Simplon  relates  to  the  position  and  character  of  the  rocks 
through  which  the  tunnel  passes,  to  the  distribution  of  temperature 
underneath  the  Alps,  and  to  the  course  and  nature  of  the  under- 
ground streams  of  the  region.  The  arrangement  of  geological 
strata  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  profile.  Of  course  this  is 
even  now  largely  conjectural,  but  not  nearly  as  much  so  as  a  pro- 
file based  merely  on  surface  observation.  In  fact,  the  writer  tells 
us,  the  gneiss  of  Monte  Leone  (marked  Lin  in  the  profile)  was  met 
with  for  only  about  half  the  expected  distance,  while  more  of  the 
gneiss  of  Anti^orio  (Gna)  was  encountered  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. It  thus  appears  that  the  geologist  can  scarcely  hope  to 
draw  a  reahy  accurate  profile  of  strata  without  a  series  of  borings 
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GEOLOGICAL    PROFILE    OK  THE   SIMPLON.    BY    A.    SCHARDT    U904). 

Si-,  Lustrous  schists;  Sci-  and  Sc, crystalline  schists  ;  A'd.  marble, 
dolomite,  and  gypsum  ;  Gn,  gneiss  of  Monte  Leone  ;  Gna,  gneiss  of 
Antigorio. 

much  more  extensive  than  he  is  usually  able  to  make.  The  dis- 
coveries regarding  the  heat  of  the  subterranean  strata  are  spe- 
cially interesting.     Says  Mrde.  Fooz: 

"  The  effect  of  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face on  the  arrangement  of  isogeothermic  surfaces  [subterranean 
surfaces  of  equal  heat]  is  well  known  :  they  rise  under  mountains, 
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at  the  same  time  spreading  farther  apart,  and  they  fall  and  crowd 
together  under  valleys.  While  there  is  an  average  rise  of  tempera- 
ture of  i°  for  every  30  meters,  this  becomes  70  under  mountain 
summits  and  falls  to  20  under  valleys.  As  we  get  deeper,  the 
surfaces  of  equal  temperature  tend  to  become  parallel. 

"This  is  the  result  of  well-known  laws  of  heat-transmission, 
taking  into  account  the  arrangement  of  strata  and  the  relative  con- 
ductivity of  their  component  rocks.  But  conductivity  is  not  the 
only  factor.  Experience  at  the  Simplon  shows  that  the  circulation 
of  subterranean  water  has  considerable  influence  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  isotherms.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  diagram.  Five 
kilometers  from  the  north  entrance  at  the  left  of  the  figure,  the 
absence  of  springs  causes  the  thermic  curves  to  rise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  great  cold  springs  near  the  south  end  about 
4.4  kilometers  from  the  entrance,  causes  the  curves  to  drop  abruptly, 
when  they  would  normally  have  passed  without  deviation  under 
the  superficial  depression  of  Valle',  as  they  do  under  the  deeper 
one  of  Ganter  Cat  4.5  kilometers  from  the  north  end).  .  .  .  The 
distribution  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  mountains  does  not,  then,  de- 
pend exclusively  on  the  thickness  of  the  strata  between  a  given 
point  and  the  surface ;  it  depends  also  on  the  elevations  and  de- 
pressions in  that  surface,  on  the  arrangement  of  the  strata,  and  on 
the  circulation  of  the  underground  waters." 

An  interesting  fact  observed  in  connection  with  these  under- 
ground streams  was  that  many  of  them,  altho  very  copious  when 
first  met,  grew  less  as  the  work  proceeded.  This  the  writer  con- 
ceives to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  had  been  stored  in  deep 
fissures  and  that  this  stored  water  became  exhausted  by  the  freer 
flow  caused  by  opening  the  tunnel.  The  springs  were  of  three 
kinds,  warm,  cold,  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
surrounding  rock,  whatever  that  might  be.  The  quantity  of  water 
issuing  from  the  north  of  the  tunnel  has  varied  from  900  to  1,200 
gallons  a  minute.  From  the  south  end  the  flow  is  vastly  greater, 
varying  from  13,500  to  19,500  gallons  per  minute.  This  includes 
water  from  the  hot  springs  that  were  encountered  in  September, 
1904,  which  alone  flowed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  5,000  gallons  a 
minute. —  Translation  made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


A   LIMIT  TO   LONG-DISTANCE   POWER- 
TRANSMISSION. 

THE  electrical  transmission  of  power  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
modern  engineering.  Many  writers  assume  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  its  extension,  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  running  New 
York  trolley-cars  with  current  from  Niagara  Falls.  Yet  we  are 
assured  by  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  July  14)  that  this 
remarkable  development  will  come  to  a  standstill  unless  we  can 
devise  improved  methods  of  insulation.     Says  this  paper: 

"It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  upper  limit  of  working  pres- 
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THE  F1RS1    rKLHGRAPH    INSTRUMENT. 

S    F.  Ii.  Morse's  original  model  of  the  telegraph,  Patent-Office,  Wash- 
ington.    Patent  No.  4453. 


THE    FIRST   TYPEWRITER. 

Invented  by  R.  I.  P.  Allen,  of  Kentucky.    In  the  Model  Department  of 
the  Patent-Office,  Washington. 

sure  to-day  stands  practically  about  where  it  was  five  years  ago. 
Between  50,000  and  60,000  volts  lies  the  present  limit,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  plants  rated  at  such 
figures  are  actually  working  some  thousands  of  volts  lower.  Now 
for  most  cases  there  is  no  especial  need  of  going  even  to  50,000 
volts,  since  unless  very  large  amounts  of  energy  are  transmitted, 
the  wires  at  50,000  volts  and  any  ordinary  percentage  of  drop  come 
out  too  small  for  mechanical  safety.  But  in  case  of  great  enter- 
prises high  voltage  may  become  imperative,  as  in  case  of  the  Vic- 
toria Falls  project,  in  which  opportunity  for  commercial  success 
seems  entirely  contingent  upon  transmission  at  a  voltage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  150,000.  The  larger  value  of  many  water-powers 
now  undeveloped  will  hinge  entirely  upon  the  use  of  pressure  such 
as  this,  and  experiments  on  the  extension  of  practise  in  this  direc- 
tion are  most  important." 

It  is  easy  enough  to  devise  insulators  that  will  theoretically  take 
care  of  150,000  volts  or  even  do  so  practically  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. But  insulation  must  be  good  always,  not  "generally." 
Says  the  writer: 

"  One  really  does  not  care  much  how  well  a  100,000-volt  line  can 
be  made  to  work  part  of  the  time,  the  vital  question  being  how 
well  it  will  serve  as  a  steady  source  of  power.  Hence,  the  longer 
a  trial  line  and  the  more  steadily  it  is  worked,  the  nearer  one 
comes  to  practical  conditions.  It  is  now  fortunately  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  design  insulators  for  normal  conditions  of 
operation.  The  voltage  which  can  be  carried  is  not  limited  by  the 
dielectric  strength  of  the  insulator,  but  by  the  striking  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  upper  petticoat.  .  .  .  Thus  an  alternating- 
current  pressure  of  150,000  volts  will  flash  between  points  a  dis- 
tance of  15  inches,  and  an  insulator  for  this  pressure  must  have  a 
sparking  distance  from  edge  of  upper  petticoat  to  pin  of  15  inches 
for  unity  factor  of  safety.  .  .  .  [But]  this  takes  no  account  of  the 
possible  effects  of  weather.  .  .  .  Unless  the  petticoats  are  prop- 
erly shaped  it  may  happen  that  there  will  be  so  much  surface  wet 
that  flashing  over  may  be  considerably  encouraged." 

The  writer  concludes  that  long-continued  tests  under  severe 
weather  conditions  are  necessary  to  a  proper  proof  of  the  working 
factor  of  safety,  and  that  the  best  way  to  get  these  is  to  work  a 
fairly  long  line  out-of-doors.     He  says  : 

"  Spray  tests  are  very  well  in  their  way,  yet  they  fail  to  include 
the  combined  effects  of  dirt  and  weathering  that  are  so  active  in 
causing  line  breakdowns.  The  universal  experience  upon  power- 
transmission  lines  is  that  the  insulators  may  be  tested  before  erec- 
tion, and  again  in  situ  prior  to  putting  the  line  in  service  without 
showing  signs  of  weakness,  and  yet  may  be  subject  to  severe 
breakage  during  the  first  season." 
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THE    PASSING   OF   OUR    PATENT-MUSEUM. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  great  collection  of  157,000  models  of  patents, 
the  accumulation  of  years,  is  to  be  discarded  and  scat- 
tered. It  costs  too  much  to  keep  them— $19,500  in  yearly  rental 
alone — and  nine-tenths  of  them  are  merely  curiosities,  the  corre- 
sponding patents  being  completely  described  without  reference  to 
them.  A  correspondent  of  The  Sun  (New  York,  July  22)  thus 
describes  some  curious  items  in  the  collection,  and  their  curator, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Gill,  who  is  apparently  no  less  interesting  than  they. 
He  writes: 

"  No  one  knows  the  great  value  and  singular  interest  attached 
to  the  157,000  models  better  than  the  old  curator.  The  arrange- 
ment in  the  cases  is  his  ;  the  labeling  is  his;  everything  but  the 
right  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  the  models  is  his.  They  are 
his  pride  and  he  has  never  been  so  happy  as  when  showing  some 
visitor  through  the  labyrinth  of  curiosities 

"A  special  committee  is  looking  over  the  lot  with  a  view  to 
finding  which  models  will  have  to  be  retained  under  the  United 
States  statutes  as  being  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  inventions  in 
connection  with  which  they  were  made.  The  records  of  patents, 
if  they  are  essential,  must  not  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  the 
patentee  maybe  amply  protected  against  infringement;  and  in 
some  cases,  altho  only  a  very  few,  the  inventor's  specifications 
refer  to  models  and  may  not  be  understood  without  the  models. 

"This  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  however,  for  the  authorities 
of  the  office  declare  that  90  per  cent,  and  perhaps  more  will  be 
scattered.  Those  to  which  special  historic  interest  is  attached, 
such  as  the  original  Howe  sewing-machine  model,  the  original 
model  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph-instruments  patented  by 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  1846,  and  the  first  model  of  a  patented  gasoline 
automobile  will  doubtless  go  to  the  National  Museum  in  this  city. 
Some  of  the  others  will  be  sold  or  given  away  to  any  colleges  or 
technical  institutions  that  want  them.  It  is  possible  that  large 
patent-soliciting  firms  which  maintain  small  exhibits  may  desire  to 
have  some,  and  if  they  do  they  can  get  them  for  a  song.  As  for 
the  rest — the  ash-heap. 

"  Mr.  Gill  has  expended  years  of  thought  and  labor  in  making 
the  models  tell  the  complete  story  of  American  invention.  .  .  . 
Six  cases  are  filled  with  sewing-machine  models.  From  the  first 
successful  machine,  invented  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  the  claims  on 
which  were  allowed  September  19,  1846,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
telegraph,  the  models  show  the  development  down  the  years  until 
the  complicated  but  perfectly  smooth-running  delight  of  the  mod- 
ern housewife  is  reached 

"  Doubtless   many    living    inventors   would   like    to   have   their 


THE    FIRST   SEWING-MACHINE. 

Elias  Howe's  original  model  in  the  Patent-Office,  Washington,  Patent 
No.  4750.    Patented  Sept.  10,  1846. 


RICHARD   C   GILL, 

Superintendent  of  the  Model  Department,  Patent  Office,  Washing- 
ton, for  the  past  forty  years.  Mr.  Gill  is  credited  with  having  the 
most  wonderful  memory  in  the  world. j 

models  back.  In  most  cases  they  can  get  them  by  simply  writing 
to  Commissioner  Allen  and  making  the  request.  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, if  he  gets  all  of  his,  will  have  a  little  patent-office  exhibit  of 
his  own  ;  for,  since  he  invented  his  vote  register  in  1869,  he  had 
taken  out  784  patents  up  to  February ,  1904." 

Some  of  the  absurdities  in  the  model-room  are  described  in  an 
article  in  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York),  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts : 

"  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  models  at  the  Patent- 
Office  of  inventions  that  are  of  absolutely  no  use  whatever.  They 
represent  the  blasted  hopes  and  often  the  ruined  fortunes  of  innu- 
merable inventors  who  invested  their  time  and  money  in  worthless 
ideas.  The  models  forwarded  by  these  inventors  to  the  Patent- 
Office  form  a  sort  of  museum  by  themselves,  and  those  who  wish 
to  look  a  bit  beneath  the  surface  can  find  a  story  abounding  in 
genuine  pathos  lurking  in  pretty  nearly  every  one  of  these  foolish 
inventions. 

"The  star  invention  in  the  way  of  real  absurdity  is  said  to  be 
the 'windmill  boat.'  This  is  a  device  intended  to  supersede  the 
sailboat  of  to-day.  The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  a  windmill 
erected  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  sails. 
One  glance  at  the  model  of  this  boat  is  sufficient  to  convince  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  of  its  absurdity 

"Then  there  is  the  invention  of  one  Heintzelmann 'for  floating 
horses  across  rivers.'  A  very  funny  little  model  of  a  strangely 
shaped  horse  with  a  still  more  wonderfully  fashioned  rider,  a  sol- 
dier, accompanies  the  patent  papers.  Little  bladders  filled  with 
air  are  fastened  around  the  horse.  If  the  model  were  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water  the  little  bladders  would  support  the  horse  and  rider 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but — sad  to  relate— the  poor  soldier 
and  horse  would  float  with  their  feet  up  in  the  air  and  the  head  of 
both  man  and  beast  well  submerged.  Mr.  Heintzelmann's  in- 
vention was  never  adopted  by  the  army  of  this  or  any  other 
country 

"  A  very  odd  exhibit  is  the  pistol  and  pocket-knife  combined.  A 
nail-rile  projecting  from  the  underside  of  the  knife  acts  as  a  trigger. 
The  inventor,  one  Mr.  Peavey,  blandly  states   in  his  description 
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of  the  contrivance  that  'this  invention  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  useful  in  two  ways -if  you  do  not  kill  the  man  with  the 
pistol-shot  you  may  then  attack  him  with  the  knife.  Note:  that  it 
has  several  blades.  Also  you  may  use  it  to  dig  stones  out  of  a 
horse's  hoof.' 

"There  are  countless  numbers  of  baby-carriages,  go-carts,  and 
baby-chairs.  They  are  so  complicated  with  all  sorts  of  'improve- 
ments' that  no  person  of  only  ordinary  human  intelligence  can  un- 
derstand  how  the  chairs  are  intended  to  be  used. 

"Another  Patent-Office  model  in  the  line  of  chairs  is  less  com- 
plicated, but  more  interesting  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more  ab- 
surd. It  is  a 'life-saving  chair. '  A  hollow  compartment  made  of 
zinc  and  perfectly  air-tight  constitutes  the  back  and  arms.  The 
rest  of  the  chair  is  very  similar  to  any  ordinary  chair.  The  patent 
specifications  relate  that  '  when  the  steamer  is  sinking  the  passen- 
gers may  sit  in  these  chairs  and  be  washed  ashore  in  absolute 
comfort.'" 


THE    STRENUOUS    LIFE  AND    ITS    EFFECT    IN 

DISEASE. 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  South  is  less  subject  to  the  stress 
and  strain  that  afflict  the  more  populous  East,  it  is  perhaps 
not  strange  that  a  note  of  warning  against  strenuosity  should  be 
sounded  in  Tennessee.  In  an  address  delivered  before  the  medi- 
cal society  of  that  State,  which  has  just  been  published  in  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  Vol.  46, 
No.  24),  Dr.  S.  T.  Rucker  declares  that  he  is  not  averse  to  the 
strenuous  life  when  it  is  safeguarded  by  proper  diversion  and  suffi- 
cient rest,  but  that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  wrong  way  in 
which  the  life  a  la  Roosevelt  is  lived  by  some  misguided  indi- 
viduals. He  points  to  the  lives  of  Gladstone  and  Grover  Cleve- 
land as  examples  of  the  proper  way  to  live  the  strenuous  life  with- 
out sacrificing  health  and  strength.     He  says  : 

"The  quality  of  a  man's  thought,  energy,  and  ideals  depends 
largely  on  the  condition  of  his  health.  The  now  famous  saying 
credited  to  Dr.  Osier  that  a  man  is  practically  useless  after  sixty 
years  of  age  is  true  of  most  men,  but  it  should  not  be,  and  would 
not  be  if  we  would  remember  that 'All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.'  Every  busy  man  should  have  a  hobby  to  which 
he  can  devote  his  leisure;  he  should  also  have  seasons  for  sport 
in  the  country,  like  hunting  and  fishing.  A  married  man  should 
spend  more  time  with  his  family  and  in  reading  wholesome  litera- 
ture. Sunday,  the  best  day  of  all  for  rest  and  recreation,  is  per- 
haps the  most  neglected.  It  is  not  only  a  religious  duty  to  cease 
all  labor  every  seventh  day,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  man.     He  will  do  better  work  and  live  longer. 

"  The  physiologic  functions  of  the  human  economy  are  governed 
by  the  simple  law  of  demand  and  supply.  The  executor  of  this 
law  is  die  cell.  It  contains  a  life  principle  called  the  nucleus. 
The  nucleus  gives  the  cells  energy  and  the  power  to  reproduce 
themselves  rapidly  and  manifold  when  supplied  with  the  proper 
food,  as  found  in  the  healthy  blood  current.  Every  tissue  and 
part  of  the  body  is  an  aggregation  of  cells,  like  the  bricks  that 
make  up  a  wall.  The  process  called  metabolism  is  cellular  activ- 
ity. By  thought  and  muscular  action  tissues  are  consumed;  by 
cell  proliferation  they  are  replenished.  In  order  that  the  proper 
equilibrium  be  maintained  in  this  process  and  the  cells  be  not 
consumed  faster  than  they  multiply,  it  is  decreed  that  we  must 
take  time  to  eat,  rest,  and  sleep.  Prolonged  endeavor,  overwork, 
and  worry,  with  insufficient  food  and  rest,  break  the  equilibrium, 
exhaust  vitality,  and  invite  disease.  This  condition  is  too  preva- 
lent in  our  American  life.  We  go  under  high  pressure  and  our 
pace  is  too  rapid.  Our  schools  and  colleges,  where  we  should  be 
taught  how  to  live,  are  not  free  from  this  spirit  of  stress  and 
strain.  Students  are  goaded  to  tasks  beyond  their  powers,  and, 
beinji  anxious  to  stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes,  they  hurry  their 
meals,  overstudy,  take  little  time  for  rest  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, many  become  nervous  wrecks." 

Even  worse,  Dr.  Rucker  goes  on  to  say,  are  the  conditions  in 
business  and  professional  life  Worried  and  overworked  and 
without  leisure,  the  business  man  sees  little  of  his  family,  who 
scarcely  know  him.     His  business  methods  become  questionable 


and  pernicious.  He  pursues  his  business  to  a  certain  point,  then 
his  business  pursues  him.  He  is  a  slave  to  it  until  released  by 
sudden  death  or  sent  to  a  sanitarium.     To  quote  further: 

"A  striking  coincidence  is  that  as  our  strenuous  civilization 
progresses,  the  number  of  cases  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases 
increases.  There  is  hardly  a  State  institution  that  is  not  over- 
crowded. Texas  is  just  completing  additional  buildings  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  number  of  insane  patients,  and  applications 
now  on  file  show  more  than  six  hundred  patients  seeking  admis- 
sion that  can  not  be  accommodated  when  the  hospital  is  com- 
pleted. Besides  these  State  institutions,  there  are  scores  of  pri- 
vate sanitariums  for  treating  the  milder  cases  of  these  unfortunate 
patients.  Nervous  breakdown  has  been  called  our  nationaldisease, 
and  not  without  good  reason.  Arteriosclerosis,  a  disease  largely 
due  to  nervous  strain  and  hyperarterial  tension,  formerly  a  rare 
disease,  is  now  prominently  and  extensively  treated  of  in  leading 
text-books  on  practise. 

"  Another  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  our  strenuous  civ- 
ilization in  producing  disease  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  deaths  from  heart  disease.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  per- 
sons died  recently  in  one  week  in  New  York  city  from  heart  dis- 
ease, while  the  deaths  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1904  were 
fifty-six. 

"The  stress  and  strain,  worry  and  anxiety,  attendant  on  fierce 
competition  in  business  and  professional  life  are  enervating  and  de- 
vitalizing. It  embarrasses  or  suspends  organic  function  and  les- 
sens resistance  to  morbid  influences.  As  a  consequence  we  fall 
easy  victims  to  almost  any  disease,  such  as  pneumonia,  tubercu- 
losis, typhoid  fever,  cancer,  and  grave  kidney  lesions.  If  a  man 
who  lives  this  kind  of  life  undergoes  a  surgical  operation  of  any 
consequence,  it  is  exceedingly  hard  for  him  to  recover.  His  vital- 
ity is  so  lessened  that  any  traumatic  lesion  will  probably  undergo 
necrosis  or  gangrene  instead  of  healing." 


ARE   WATER-PLANTS   NOURISHED    BY   THE 

WATER? 

DO  water-plants  draw  their  nutriment  from  the  bottom,  through 
their  roots,  or  directly  from  the  water?  Some  plant-organ- 
isms that  live  in  water  have  no  roots;  these  live  directly  on  the 
mineral  substances  in  the  water  and  serve  as  food  for  fish.  They 
are  small  and  simple  and  are  sometimes  called  collectively  "  phy- 
toplankton."  Fish  do  not  eat  the  rooted  plants,,  hence  if  these 
also  live  on  the  substances  in  the  water,  they  reduce  the  amount 
of  fish-food  and  should  not  be  allowed  in  a  lake  or  pond  stocked 
with  fish.  This  question  has  been  studied  recently  by  an  Ameri- 
can botanist,  Mr.  R.  H.  Pearl,  who  finds  that  most  rooted  water- 
plants  draw  nourishment  chiefly  from  the  ground  through  their 
roots,  tho  at  least  one  species  gets  it  from  the  water  and  hence  is 
objectionable  in  a  fish-pond.  Says  the  Revue  Scientijique  (Paris, 
June  23)  in  a  notice  of  Pearl's  work  : 

"  We  may  distinguish  two  groups  of  rooted  aquatic  plants — 
those  that  emerge  from  the  surface  and  those  that  remain  sub- 
merged. Both  live  at  the  expense  of  the  soil.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  the  submerged  plants  get  their  nourishment  from 
the  water  and  that  their  roots  serve  only  to  anchor  them.  But 
this  statement  has  hitherto  neither  been  proved  nor  disproved. 
The  question  is  an  important  one,  for  if  these  plants  get  their 
nourishment  from  the  contents  of  the  water,  they  must  exhaust, 
during  their  whole  period  of  growth,  the  food-reserves  of  the  phy- 
toplankton.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  live  on  the  soil  and  not 
from  the  water,  not  only  will  they  not  exhaust  these  reserves,  but 
they  will  enrich  them,  since  by  their  decomposition  the  mineral 
substances  that  they  contain  will  be  freed  in  the  water  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  phytoplankton.  According  to  the  mode  of 
life  of  these  plants,  therefore,  they  are  either  very  useful  or  very 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  fish.  We  may  say  at  once  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Pearl,  they  are  useful.  They  live  not 
from  the  water  but  from  the  soil,  and  at  their  death  they  add  to 
the  mineral  substances  in  the  water. 

"The  absorbent  organs  of  terrestrial  plants  are  the  rootlets,  or 
hair-like  terminal  branches  of  the  roots.  In  the  laboratory  we 
may  cause  the  number  of  these  to  vary  considerably  by  varying 
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certain  conditions.  They  are  delicate  organs  that  are  produced 
only  when  needed  by  the  plant.  There  are  terrestrial  plants  with- 
out rootlets,  hut  these  are  rare.  Aquatic  plants,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  without  them,  have  them.  Rootlets  are  necessary 
to  them.  The  proof  is  that  these  plants  grow  normally  only  when 
attached  to  a  favorable  soil.  They  even  need  a  good  soil;  a  soil 
of  sand  or  clay  is  not  satisfactory.  They  can  not  live  on  water 
alone;  they  must  draw  (lie  necessary  nutritive  elements  from  the 
Soil.  Lacking  this,  as  we  find  by  experiment,  they  lack  potash, 
phosphorus,  nitrogen,  when  compared  with  others  that  are  rooted 
to  the  bottom.  Certain  plants  need  to  be  rooted  more  than 
others;  the  water-crowfoot  needs  it  relatively  little.  In  the 
ground  it  grows  36  per  cent,  better  than  in  the  water.  But  the 
Elodea  grows  340  per  cent,  better  and  the  Potamogcton  [pond- 
weed)  4.S0  per  cent.  We  conclude  that  rooted  aquatic  plants,  in- 
stead of  being  injurious  to  fish,  are  necessary,  especially  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  since  they  enrich  the  water  with  min- 
eral substances  from  which  the  fish-food  profits.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Ceraiophyllum  |hornwort]  is  injurious.  It  lives  on  the  salts 
in  the  water  and  competes  with  the  fish.  It  has  been  directly 
proved  that  a  lake  full  of  hornwort  is  poorer  in  fish-food  than 
those  which  have  none  of  this  species.'' — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    MECHANISM    OF   A   THUNDER-STORM. 

THE  following  description,  in  popular  language,  of  the  forma- 
tion and  phenomena  of  the  ordinary  summer  thunder-storm 
is  from  an  article  contributed  to  Amateur  Work  (Boston)  by 
Frank  P.  Smith.  The  author  first  notes  that  such  storms  as  this 
are  usually  local,  seldom  traveling  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  point  of  origin.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  formation  of  such  storms  begins  generally  in  the  morning 
of  a  hot  day  with  a  fairly  high  humidity.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
causes  an  expansive  upward  movement  of  the  moisture-laden  at- 
mosphere which,  upon  reaching  the  cooler  heights,  is  condensed 
into  misty  wisps  of  clouds.  These  nebulous  beginnings  increase 
in  size  until,  about  noon,  or  soon  after,  they  have  reached  a  tower- 
ing size  and  the  cloud-masses  extend  to  a  great  height,  and  assume 
the  so-called  'anvil '  shape  of  the  well-developed  thunder-storm. 

"This  anvil  shape  of  the  clouds  is  the  result  of  air  currents 
which  have  developed  coincidently  with  the  cloud-masses.  The 
illustration  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  thunder-storm,  as  far  as 
present-day  knowledge  enables  us  to  represent  graphically  the 
action  taking  place.  The  long  arrows  show  the  air-currents,  and 
attention  is  directed  to  the  low,  projecting  under-currents  which 
denote  the  approach  of  the  rain-bearing  section.  The  preliminary 
wind-squall  is  probably  caused  partly  by  the  cooling  of  the  atmo- 
sphere lying  within  the  shadow  of  the  clouds,  which  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  further,  by  the  air  movement 
which  results  from  the  upward  motion  of  the  central  air-currents. 

"  As  the  heated  and  moisture-laden  air  rises  in  the  center  of  the 
cloud-mass,  it  eventually  reaches  the  cooler  region  of  the  upper 
air,  and  condensation  of  the  moisture  follows  and  continues  until 


DIAGRAM   OF   A    THUNDER-STORM. 


minute  droplets  of  rain  are  formed.     These  droplets  unite  to  form 
larger  drops  until  they  are  of  such  a  size  that  their  weight  causes 

them  to  fall  to  the  ground 

''These  raindrops  undoubtedly  become  electrically  charged  upon 
their  surfaces,  and  the  potential  of  the  charge  increases  as  the 
smaller  drops  unite  to  form  larger  ones.  When  the  magnitude  of 
the  cloud  is  considered,  it  will  be  apparent  that  these  myriads  of 
minute  charges  in  the  movemen-t  of  falling  serve  to  give  to  the  ad- 


il    iiu    >sph(  ie  a  tremendous  electrical  charge,  which,  break- 
ing down  the  resistance  of  the  air,  discharges   to  earth,  lor  which 

it  has  an  affinity  by  reason  ol  iis  being  of  opposite  polarity. 

"Hence  the  lightning-flash  or  rather  hashes,  as  what  appears  to 
the  eye  as  one  irregular  Hash  is  frequently  several  flashes  or 
singes.  Two  or  more  flash  [uently  unite  near  the  earth  to 
form   one   intense   flash,    the    intensity   and    disruptive  -    of 

which  are  familiar  to  all.  The  greater  number  of  flashes  do  not 
reach  the  earth,  but  exhaust  their  energy  in  breaking  down  the  air 
gaps  between  adjacent  sections  of  clouds 

•The  thunder  results  from  the  violent  vibrations  of  the  air 
caused  by  the  lightning-flashes,  which  in  breaking  down  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  create  a  vacuum  of  an  extent  depending  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  flash.  The  air  rushes  to  fill  the  voids  thus  caused, 
creating  violent  vibrations,  which  travel  long  distances,  and  do 
not  differ  in  character  from  other  sound-waves,  but  are  of  greater 
amplitude  than  ordinary  because  of  the  greater  forces  causing  them. 
The  velocity  at  which  sound  travels  is  about  1.100  feet  a  second,  a 
rough  approximation  being  five  seconds  to  the  mile  ;  from  which 
one  may  readily  calculate  the  distance  of  the  flashes." 


Automatic  Fire  Indicator.— A  new  French  device  for 
giving  warning  of  fires,  or  of  rise  of  temperature  in  any  case  where 
this  might  prove  objec- 
tionable, is  described  in 
the  Applied  Science  de- 
partment of  La  Nature 
(Paris,  June  30).  Says  this 
paper: 

"  Like  other  devices  in- 
tended for  this  purpose,  the 
'securitas'  may   be  placed 
at  any    point    that    needs 
watching,   and  serves  also 
to   indicate    the  abnormal 
heating  of  such  substances 
as    fats,    coal,   etc.     It    is 
placed  on  the  circuit  of  an 
electric  bell,  which  it  oper- 
ates -as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  a  certain  the  "securitas,  " 
point  in  the  medium  where                     An  automatic  fire-alarm, 
it  is  placed.     The  appara- 
tus is  composed  of  a  lower  part  shaped  like  a  hemispherical  vessel, 
closed  hermetically  by   a  diaphragm  like  that   of  an   aneroid  ba- 
rometer.    This  vessel  is  surmounted  by  a  cylindrical  portion  hav- 
ing in  its  center  an  adjustable  screw  completely  isolated  and  pro- 
tected by  a  cover.     When  the  temperature  rises,  the   air  in   the 
interior  of  the  vessel  expands,  the  central  part  of  the  diaphragm 
rises  and  touches  the  end  of  the  adjustable  screw.     The  circuit 
is  thus  closed  and  the  bell  rings,  giving  warning  of  the  danger. 
.  .  .  Several  devices  of  this  kind  may  be  installed  in  one  estab- 
lishment on  one  bell-circuit.     In  this  case  an  annunciator  is   used 
to  indicate  the  exact  location  of  the  apparatus  that  is  ringing  the 
bell.' '—Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

A  method  of  incising  the  skin  without  leaving  a  visible  scar,  recently  per- 
fected by  a  London  physician,  is  thus  described  in  The  Mortar  and  Pestle  (New 
York,  July):  "He  cuts  the  skin  slantwise  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface.  Perfect  contact  of  the  edges  of  the  skin  is  obtained  under  a  lens. 
Then  a  rigid  dressing  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  skin  con- 
tracting. Considerable  pressure  is  employed.  Sometimes  massage  forms 
part  of  the  healing  treatment.  It  is  said  that  old  scars  from  operations  can 
be  removed  by  this  method,  which,  it  is  declared,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  made  in  surgery  in  recent  years." 

By  way  of  comment  on  Dr.  McKee's  article  on  ivy-poisoning,  quoted  in 
The  Literary  Digest  for  July  21,  some  more  personal  experiences  are  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  H.  B.  Buist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Winthrop 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  Professor  Buist  believes  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  immunity  from  the  poison.  For  years  he  considered 
himself  immune  and  was  accustomed  to  handle  the  plant  with  safety,  but  he 
finally  f«  11  a  victim  to  it  and  suffered  from  a  particularly  bad  case  of  poisoning, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  pores  of  the  skin  had  been 
opened  by  active  exercise.  He  writes:  "Nearly  my  whole  body  was  affected, 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  on  fire.  For  years  after,  I  could  not  go  where  poison-ivy 
was.  cither  in  winter  or  summer,  witho'it  being  affected."  He  states  that  he 
was  relieved  by  gum  camphor  (i  oz.)  dissolved  in  olive  oil  (6  oz.). 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


DISTINCTIVE   FEATURES  OF   COLLEGE 
RELIGIOUS    LIFE. 

RELIGIOUS  life  in  our  leading  educational  institutions  par- 
takes of  features  that  may  be  termed  official  and  unofficial. 
That  which  is  unofficial,  as  the  surveys  printed  in  recent  num- 
bers of  The  Churchman  (New  York)  and  The  Outlook  (New  York) 
show,  comprises  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
which  is  established  nearly  uniformly  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  The 
official  religious  life  is  that  for 
which  the  institution  itself  is 
responsible  and  hence  in  each 
institution  bears  the  marks  of 
individuality.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  in  three  of 
the  foremost  institutions — the 
academies  at  West  Point  and 
at  Annapolis,  and  Columbia 
University— fine  structures  for 
use  as  chapels  are  either  just 
completed  or  in  contemplation. 
Concerning  the  religious  life  at 
West  Point,  the  chaplain,  Rev. 
Edward  S.  Travers,  writes  in 
The  Churchman  (August  4)  that 
"  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain 
in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  emphasizes  conspicu- 
ously, as  perhaps  the  appoint- 
ment of  regimental  chaplains 
does  not,  the  value  and  im- 
portance we  Americans  attach 
to  religion."  "  It  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  profound  gratification 
to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  he  thinks,  "  that  in  the 
busy  life  of  the  cadet  this  matter 
of  religion  is  not  overlooked  or 
neglected."  At  Annapolis  "  the 
religious  work  is  naturally  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  naval  service."  As  in  the 
navy,  where  commanding  or 
other  officers  hold  divine  serv- 
ices in  vessels  that  have  no  chaplains,  the  Book  of  Common 
1'rayer  is  used.  Of  it  Chaplain  Clark  remarks  in  The  Church- 
man : 

"It  seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  principle  of  order  that  pre- 
vails in  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  institution,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  creative  of  religious  impression,  more  formative  of  religious 
character  in  such  environment  than  forms  of  worship  lacking  in 
uniformity  and  concreteness.  In  an  average  entering  class  of  300 
there  will  be  found  75  Churchmen,  67  Presbyterians,  65  Metho- 
dists, 20  Roman  Catholics,  15  Baptists,  6  Disciples,  5  Congrega- 
tionalists,  4  Lutherans.  The  other  torty-two  are  divided  among 
minor  religious  groups  or  make  no  Christian  profession.  The 
chaplain,  who  has  kept  these  records  for  a  considerable  period, 
says  that  there  is  hardly  any  variation  in  the  figures  from  year  to 
year.  They  represent  affiliation,  not  actual  church-membership, 
for  tho  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  midshipmen  have  been  baptized, 
only  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  church-members." 

In  addition  to  its  new  chapel,  Columbia  has  a  voluntary  center 

Oi   religious  life,  that  forming  in  Karl  Hall  the  means  of  further- 

e  ol   tin-  religious,  philanthropic,  and  social  life  of  the   univer- 
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sity.  It  is  presently  to  have  the  services  of  a  resident  chaplain. 
By  a  recent  modification  of  the  conduct  of  religious  life  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  the  chaplain  as  a  functionary  is  established 
there.  The  unique  feature  of  the  religious  life  at  Harvard  is  the 
Phillips  Brooks  House.  This  is  described  by  Dean  Hodges  in 
The  Outlook  (July  28)  as  follows : 

"The  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association  at  Harvard  combines 
with  the  Christian  Association,  the  Religious  Union,  the  St.  Paul's 
Society,  and  the  Catholic  Club.  These  four  represent  the  most 
visible  divisions  of  modern  Christendom.  The  Catholic  Club  is 
composed  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  St.  Paul's  Society  of  Episco- 
palians, die  Religious  Union 
and  the  Christian  Association 
of  liberal  and  orthodox  Prot- 
estants respectively.  These 
traditionally  separated  brethren 
undertake  in  common  all  the 
general  philanthropic  activities 
of  the  university.  They  main- 
tain an  information  bureau  for 
new  students,  collect  clothing 
and  magazines  and  books,  con- 
duct Sunday-afternoon  assem- 
blies in  the  House,  and  provide 
young  men  to  manage  boys' 
clubs,  coach  football  teams  in 
settlements,  sing  comic  songs  in 
almshouses,  teach  classes  in 
Sunday-school,  and  serve  as 
probation* officers  for  juvenile 
courts." 

At  Yale  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion is  predominant.  The  writer 
in  The  Churchman  is  "  told  on 
the  best  authority  that  promi- 
nence in  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociation is  '  a  probable  evi- 
dence of  leadership  in  other 
departments  of  social  life.' "  At 
Princeton  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  the  student  body 
centers  in  the  Philadelphian 
Society.  Its  work  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
other  colleges.  '"It  is  non- 
sectarian,  catholic  in  its  scope, 
admitting  any  man  to  active 
membership  who  is  willing  to 
say  that  it  is  his  purpose,  'as 
a  Princeton  man,  in  God's  strength,  taking  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord,  to  live  a  consistent  Christian  life  '  as  he  under- 
stands it  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Bible." 

The  following  interesting  statement  is  made  by  Dean  Hodges, 
in  The  Outlook,  concerning  State  universities: 

"The  State  universities  have  neither  chaplain  nor  chapel.  This 
statement  may  be  too  general,  but  so  far  as  I  know  these  institu- 
tions are  making  no  direct  effort  to  form  character  by  means  of 
the  influences  of  organized  religion.  They  are  probably  precluded 
from  such  effort  by  the  conditions  of  their  existence.  The  minis- 
trations of  religion  at  these  schools  are  exercised  within  the  col- 
lege by  a  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
outside  the  college  by  the  clergy  of  the  town.  The  fact  that  in 
most  of  these  universities  the  emphasis  of  interest  is  rather  in 
science  and  'practical '  studies  than  in  the  humanities  may  also 
have  some  effect  upon  religion. 

"These  conditions  present  a  problem  of  great  interest,  the  value 
of  whose  various  factors  is  not  yet  determined.  It  is  at  least 
plain  that  there  is  offered  here  a  large  opportunity  for  the  churches. 
These  academic  towns,  under  such  circumstances,  are  strategic 
places." 
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NEW   CHAPEL  AT  WEST  POINT. 

From  a  drawing  by  the  architects,  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson. 


DESIGN     OF     THE 


NEW     CHAPEL     TO     BE     ERECTED    AT    THE    NAVAL 
ACADEMY,   ANNAPOLIS. 

Ernest  Flagg,  Architect. 


GOVERNMENT  ACADEMIC   CHAPELS. 


AN   "OLD   MEN'S   CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION." 

T  S  there  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
-*-  tian  Association  that  would  not  apply  with  equal  cogency  to 
the  founding  of  a  similar  organization  for  elderly  men  of  moderate 
or  scanty  means  who  have  no  regular  home?"  This  question  is 
put  by  a  writer  addressing  the  editor  of  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York)  over  the  signature  "W.  G.  Brown."  The  querist  wonders 
that,  amid  a  multitude  of  other  beneficent  projects,  this  one  has 
never  been  proposed.  It  strikes  the  present  pleader  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion: 

"Now,  to  my  mind  the  proposition  I  advance  is  one  of  plain 
common  sense  as  well  as  of  humanity.  Surely  an  aged  man  needs 
and  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  comfortable 
resort  amid  pleasant,  wholesome  surroundings  as  a  young  man. 
In  some  respects  the  elderly  man  is  in  even  greater  danger  from 
evil  influences  than  the  young  man.  He  feels  that  he  is  not 
wanted  in  the  company  of  young  or  middle-aged  men,  and  hence 
is  often  virtually  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  saloon  or  some 
other  questionable  place,  where  there  is  no  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  age. 

"  Speaking  of  the  cool  feeling  toward  old  by  young  men,  I  have 
myself  been  treated  in  anything  but  a  cordial,  Christian  spirit,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  when  I  have  ventured  to  enter  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  rooms.  Yet  I  consider  myself  a  man 
of  average  intelligence  and  refinement,  I  am  strictly  temperate, 
and  I  have  never  known,  and  do  not  expect  to  ever  know,  what  it 
is  to  be  beholden  to  anybody  for  favors,  pecuniary  or  other.  My 
great  crime  appears  to  be  that  I  am  an  'old  chap,'  as  an  elderly 
man  is  usually  characterized  nowadays  by  more  or  less  reverent 
youngsters." 

The  writer  foresees  the  reply  that  would  come  to  an  application 


for  admission  among  the  younger  Christian  associates.  "The  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,"  he  would  be  told,  "was  designed  for  young  men  exclu- 
sively, and  it  would  seriously  embarrass  us  if  we  were  to  try  to 
entertain  every  old  fellow  that  comes  along."  The  objection  is 
apparently  welcomed  by  the  pleader  as  "water  to  his  mill."  "A 
potent  argument,"  he  hails  it,  "in  favor  of  the  instituting  of  an 
Old  Men's  Christian  Association."  The  so-called  "homes"  for 
aged  men,  he  thinks,  do  not  at  all  fill  the  bill.  "So  far  as  com- 
fort, rational  freedom,  and  agreeable  surroundings  are  concerned, 
one  might  almost  as  well  be  in  an  almshouse  or  a  prisoner,"  he 
reflects.  There  are  other  lights  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  by 
the  writer.     Thus : 

"  Viewed  from  a  religious  standpoint,  this  question  assumes  a 
most  important  phase.  The  thought  will  involuntarily  arise  in 
every  right-thinking  mind  :  'Is  not  the  soul  of  an  old  man  just  as 
precious  in  the  sight  of  its  Maker,  just  as  well  worth  saving,  as 
the  soul  of  a  young  man?'  I  don't  suppose  that  the  most  strait- 
laced  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  people  really  believe  that  there  are  cither 
young  or  old  souls,  merely  as  such,  in  heaven,  albeit  some  of  them 
act  as  if  they  entertained  doubts  on  that  point. 

"There  is  another  important  thing  that  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Many  a  worthy  old  man  who  is  now  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances has  in  his  better  days  contributed  cheerfully — a  num- 
ber in  this  city  to  my  personal  knowledge  have  contributed  most 
generously — toward  the  support  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations. I  submit  that  it  would  be  but  a  just  return  to  reciprocate 
their  benevolence  in  the  practical  way  I  suggest. 

"This  great  city  could  not  do  a  more  creditable,  glorious  thing 
than  to  inaugurate  an  Old  Men's  Christian  Association  movement. 
The  idea  would  become  popular  at  once  all  over  the  country. 
Every  city  and  large  town  would  want  its  O  M.  C.  A.  The  ex- 
pense would  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A." 
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POSSIBILITY    OF   A   CATHOLIC    PRESIDENT. 

THE  Roman-Catholic  press  exploits  what  it  declares  to  be 
President  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  the  "unwritten  law  " 
that  no  Catholic  shall  enter  the  White  House  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  (August  4)  in 
enunciating  the  President's  position  declares  that  "  President 
Roosevelt  .  .  .  confidently  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  his 
religious  views  will  not  tell  against  any  one  who  may  be  deemed 
by  his  political  party  a  fit  candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  country."  The  grounds  for  this  statement  are  to  be  found  in 
the  President's  informal  message  which  Bishop  Gabriels,  the  head 
of  the  Diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., delivered  to  Pius  X.,on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  by  the  Pope  of  the  pilgrims  whom 
Bishop  Gabriels  conducted  to  Rome  in  person.  A  cable  despatch 
dated  July  31  says  that  Bishop  Gabriels  quoted  President  Roose- 
velt as  saying  to  him,  on  learning  that  he  was  to  conduct  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome : 

"Tell  the  Pope  that  I  send  him  my  profound  regards.  1  have 
tried  to  treat  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  as  my  latest  ap- 
pointments show.  I  will  try  to  perpetuate  this  policy.  This  Re- 
public will  stand  for  many  a  century.  I  expect  that  there  will  be 
Catholic  Presidents  as  well  as  Protestant.  I  trust  that  they  all 
will  treat  each  other  as  I  have  tried  to  do." 

The  Freeman  s  Journal,  in  commenting  upon  the  message, 
says  : 

"This  is  thoroughly  Rooseveltian,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
coin  an  adjective.  It  shows  that  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
great  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  thoroughly  rec- 
ognizes that  he  is  the  official  head  of  all  the  American  people, 
irrespective  of  religious  differences.  He  is  such  not  merely  m- 
theory,  but  in  reality.  At  what  altar  an  American  kneels  makes 
no  difference  to  him.  In  declaring  that  he  expects  that  some  of 
his  successors  in  office  will  be  Catholics  he  indirectly  arraigns  the 
bigots  who  would  have  a  Catholic,  however  qualified  he  may  be, 
disqualified  from  holding  the  office  of  President.  Not  only  that, 
they  would  also  discriminate  against  any  candidate,  tho  a  Protes- 
tant, who  may  have  Catholic  relatives.  It  is  well  known  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  when  he  was  the 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  was  traceable  to  bigots  who 
opposed  him  because  they  did  not  wish  to  see  in  the  White  House 
a  President  whose  mother  had  been  a  Catholic,  and  many  of 
whose  nearest  relations  were  also  Catholics ' 


Father  Damien's  Companion  to  Colonize  Lep- 
ers.— The  heroic  life  of  Father  Damien  among  the  lepers  at 
Molokai  is  brought  to  memory  at  the  announcement  that  his  com- 
panion, Father  Conrardi,  a  Belgian  priest,  is  about  to  start  for 
China  to  found  a  leper  colony  near  Canton.  The  World's  Work 
(August)  gives  an  account  of  this  priest  and  of  the  heart-breaking 
prospect  which  is  before  him.     We  quote : 

"This  man  served  as  a  missionary  priest  in  India,  then  in  the 
early  '7o's  he  came  to  Oregon  and  worked  for  fourteen  years 
among  theOmatala  Indians  and  scattered  Roman-Catholic  whites. 
Then  hearing  of  the  terrible  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
he  journeyed  out  there  and  lived  among  the  outcasts  on  Molokai. 

"To  this  hell  Father  Conrardi  went  knowingly;  and  -in  it  he 
stayed  eight  years,  staying  on  and  on  even  after  Damien  had  died  in 
his  arms.  Those  two,  living  in  huts  on  that  shelf  above  the  ocean, 
kept  to  their  horrid  task  of  dressing  rotten  human  limbs  and  wash- 
ing vile  sores.  They  labored  in  the  fields— a  grateful  task  from 
the  lazaretto,  and  baked  bread  for  the  sick.  Every  hour  and  every 
moment,  such  was  the  insanitary  way  of  life,  they  were  in  peril  of 
leprosy.  The  work  was  entirely  among  people  who  were  without 
hope— incurables  to  whom  it  would  have  been  kindness  to  have 
passed  a  loaded  gun  that  they  might  end  it  there  and  then;  yet 
when  Conrardi  left,  he  and  Damien  had  instituted  a  hospital  and 
so  inspired  a  body  of  nuns  that  there  are  women  nurses  now  on 
the  island  ;  women  to  bring  to  the  lepers  delights  of  cleanliness 
and  rase. 

"The  inhabitants  ol  Molokai  now  live  in  decent  huts,  their  food 


is  adequate  and  regular,  and  those  who  are  most  maimed  and 
helpless  lie  in  a  clean  little  hospital  waiting  to  die  under  the  kindly 
ministrations  of  those  women.  Now,  as  if  this  eight  years  of  toil 
up  such  a  heart-breaking  hill  were  not  enough,  Father  Conrardi 
starts  again  to  be  among  his  sick.  He  starts  at  the  bottom  again, 
and  goes  to  cook,  bind  up  stumps  of  limbs,  and  give  patience ; 
for  hope  he  can  not  give. 

"  The  lepers  of  China  are  in  a  terrible  state. 

"The  disease  is  the  most  loathsome  plight  imaginable,  and 
man's  charity  and  pity  at  sight  of  it  take  to  the  other  side  of  the 
way.  Near  Canton  Father  Conrardi  is  to  found  another  colony 
like  that  of  his  and  Father  Damien's  on  Molokai.  If  any  man 
ever  deserved  well  of  his  fellows  it  is  this  Belgian  priest." 


NO    RESTATEMENT  OF    METHODIST   FAITH. 

PRESENT  indications  are  that  no  revision  of  the  Methodist 
creed  will  be  undertaken  in  this  generation."  This  opinion 
is  expressed  by  a  denominational  organ,  The  Michigan  Christian 
A dvocate  (Detroit,  August  4)  in  response  to  the  initiatory  steps 
taken  by  the  Southern  Methodists  in  asking  for  cooperation  of  all 
Methodists  in  putting  the  common  creed  in  better  form.  The 
Michigan  Advocate  thinks  "  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  it."  The  age 
is  one  of  transition.  "Thought  is  changing,"  it  says,  "new  facts 
are  being  uncovered.  The  whole  round  of  life  is  being  affected 
by  the  prevailing  tendencies."     It  adds: 

"  Under  such  conditions  our  articles  of  religion,  general  rules, 
and  other  standards  of  doctrine  are  as  satisfactory  to  the  majority 
as  any  that  could  now  be  framed.  While  not  including  such  pecul- 
iar tenets  as  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  Christian  perfection, 
they  do  not  oppose  them,  and  these  can  live  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  without  inclusion  in  a  formal  creed." 

The  same  paper  notes  that  the  English  Methodists  especially, 
"  to  whom  all  would  naturally  look  for  hearty  support  in  such  an 
undertaking,"  seem  averse  to  the  movement.  It  records  the 
conservative  attitude  of  The  Methodist  Times  (London),  a  paper 
"radical  in  some  things,"  with  whom  "expediency,"  it  confesses, 
outweighs  "honesty."    The  London  paper  says: 

"  Theoretically  a  great  deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can proposal,  especially  on  the  score  of  honesty.  But,  practically, 
we  are  convinced  that  any  attempt  at  definition  just  now  would 
be  inexpedient.  The  fact  is,  every  Methodist  church  now  allows 
a  certain  latitude  to  its  ministers  and  people  on  points  of  doctrine, 
so  long  as  the  'substance  of  doctrine  '  is  accepted  and  honorably 
adhered  to.  We  all  know  in  practise  what  that  substance  is,  for 
it  has  been  clearly  laid  down  in  the  admirable  Free-Church  cate- 
chism. Anything  further  in  the  way  of  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
whole  body  of  Methodist  belief  into  the  strait-waistcoat  of  a  doc- 
trinal standard  would  probably  have  an  effect  of  a  far-reaching 
and  disastrous  character. 

"  For  the  plain  truth  is,  that  the  world  of  religious  thought  is 
still  in  a  state  of  flux.  True,  Christian  thought  has  assimilated 
and  been  enriched  by  the  theory  of  evolution  as  the  result  of  the 
researches  into  natural  science.  But  even  on  the  subject  of  evo- 
lution we  have  not  yet  heard  the  last  word.  Meanwhile,  a  new 
realm  of  thought  is  being  opened  up  by  the  investigations  of  the 
psychologist.  The  secrets  of  man's  higher  self  are  being  laid  bare 
with  the  scientific  exactness  which  has  been  already  brought  to 
bear  on  his  physical  frame,  and  the  thoughtful  Christian  is  being 
led  into  new  realms  of  thought,  which  must  still  further  widen  the 
theological  horizon.  In  these  circumstances  no  finality  is  practica 
ble,  and  any  effort  to  force  it  prematurely  might  conceivably  end 
in  a  fissure  which  would  rend  our  church  asunder  from  pole  to 
pole.  Students  of  theological  history  know  well  that  these  peri- 
ods of  flux  in  thought  occur  in  cycles  ;  and  it  will  be  quite  time 
enough  to  examine  our  own  doctrinal  position  when  the  present 
movement  has  reached  a  standstill— of  which  no  signs  are 
discermble.  If  the  invitation  comes  to  the  British  conference,  wC 
hope  that  it  will  be  courteously  declined— and  declined  not  on  th« 
offered  by  Bishop  Wilson  and  others,  of  any  slavish 
breaking  with  traditional  views,  but  because  the  time  is 
not  opportune." 
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"VIVE    LA    DOUMA!" 

CONTINENTAL  newspapers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not 
inclined  to  put  any  very  grave  construction  upon  the  cry  of 
the  British  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  before  the 
assembled  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  Westminster  Palace. 
In  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  Heraldo  de  Madrid,  Sir  Henry's 
exclamation,  "La  Douma  est  morte  !  Vive  la  Douma!"  is 
"  equivalent  to  indorsing  the  revolution  "  in  Russia. 
The  Heraldo  recalls  by  way  of  analogy  Gladstone's 
famous  speech  in  which  that  statesman  called  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  "a  crowned  assassin."  and  main- 
tains that  the  only  possible  construction  on  the 
Premier's  words  is  that  he  "  takes  the  side  of  the 
Douma  and  its  Viborg  protest  against  the  Czar.'' 
The  Paris  Temps  can  see  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
words  no  more  than  an  expression  "  with  the  free- 
dom of  speech  peculiar  to  his  country,  of  an  opin- 
ion in  which  even  the  Czar  concurs,''  since  the  Czar 
has  promised  another  Douma  to  the  people  next 
March.  So  far  as  concerns  the  Premier's  fine 
phrases  and  hopes  for  universal  peace,  the  Temps 
cannot  help  reminding  him  that  the  "golden  age" 
is  not  yet.  Vlntransigeant  (Paris)  can  only  read 
in  the  famous  exclamation  the  sad  fact  that  "  Russia 
has  been  duped  by  Austria,  and  Germany  as  well  as 
England."  In  the  German  press  there  is  very  little 
comment  on  the  subject. 

In  England,  Opposition  papers  and  the  Unionist 
weeklies  are,  some  of  them,  scathing  in  their  crit- 
icism of  Sir  Henry.  The  London  Saturday  Re- 
view, for  instance,  in  an  acidulous  article  entitled 
"The  Prime  Minister's  Indiscretion,"  can  not  help 
recalling  Lord  Salisbury's  abstemiousness  from 
meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  Powers.     It  goes  on: 

"Sir  Henry  knew  perfectly  well  how  his  words  would  be  inter 
preted  by  the  Russian  representatives,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  he  knew  that  the  sentiment  would  be  extremely  pop- 
ular where  he  was  speaking.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  cheap 
applause  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  breach 
of  diplomatic  manners,  which  amounted  to  an  in- 
sult to  the  Government  of  a  friendly  Power. 

"  In  his  time  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
has  been  a  very  severe  censor  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  his  unfortunate  'long-spoon'  speech.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  at  any  rate  not  Prime  Minister 
when  he  used  that  phrase,  he  was  not  speaking 
to  an  international  audience,  nor  at  a  critical 
moment  of  intense  friction.  It  does  not  add  to  the 
dignity  of  Sir  Henry's  indiscretion,  tho  it  largely 
accounts  for  it,  that  he  knew  he  was  more  or  less 
safe  in  committing  it.  The  Russian  Government 
is  not  at  this  moment  in  a  position  to  take  a  verbal 
insult  too  seriously.  By  the  bulk  of  his  own  party 
such  plain  speaking,  inconsiderate  of  the  feelings 
of  certain  foreign  statesmen  they  dislike,  and 
reflecting  on  a  monarch,  would  be  relished  exceed- 
ingly ;  while  the  Unionists,  owing  to  prejudice 
against  any  Russian  Government,  would  not  be 
quick  to  resent  and  expose  his  indiscretion  as  they 
would  be  if  it  affected  any  other  ruler  than  the 
Czar." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Tumour,  on 
the  day  after  the  Premier's  speech,  inquired 
whether  the  Government  intended  to  use  their  good 
offices  in  helping  the  Czar  form  a  new  Douma. 
The  Premier  said  he  did  not  know  whether  Lord 
Tumour  was  serious.     To  quote  from  the  report: 


Lord  Tumour :  "  Yes." 

Sir  II  Cahipbell-Bannerman :  "Then  1  make  no  comment,  but 
tin  answer  is  in  the  negative." 

Lord  Tumour:  "Arising  out  of  that,  may  1  ask  whether  the 
Prime  Minister  was  merely  expressing  his  own  private  views  or 
"     (Loud  Ministerial  cries  of  "Order.") 

The  Speaker:  "Order,  order.      If  the  noble  lord  is  going  to  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  about  a  statement  made  outside  these  d< 
he  ought  to  give  notice  of  it.     It  does  not  arise  out  of  the  origi- 
nal question."     (Ministerial  cheers. ) 

Lord  Tumour:  "  I  shall  repeat  the  question  | later]." 


RECALLED    BY   THE   DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  DOUMA. 

Russian  Delegates  leaving  the  Interparliamentary  Conference. 

The  portion  of  the  British  press  representing  Ministerial  opinion 
is,  of  course,  equally  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  Premier's  courage 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  London  Daily  News  calls  the  Prime 
Minister's  words  a  "historic  utterance."  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  is  of  opinion  that  "no  one  understands  better  than  he 
the  secret  of  ardor  in  sobriety,  of  tactfulness  without  reticence  or 
damaging  compromise."  The  Guardian  believes 
that  "he  showed  his  deep  sympathy  with  Russian 
freedom  without  the  slightest  breach  of  interna- 
tional decorum." 

As  for  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  that 
paper  makes  a  special  effort  to  do  honor 
to  the  Premier.  It  has  a  leading  article  by 
Henry  Norman  on  the  subject,  and  on  its 
own  account  it  predicts:  "Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  will  have  obtained  for  himself, 
by  a  daring  phrase  uttered  at  the  psychological 
moment,  something  of  the  reputation  which  was 
Palmerston's  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  other  of  the  European  peoples  were  fight- 
ing for  freedom."  Henry  Norman,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Conference,  describes  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  phrase  as  "  electrical  "  and  predicts 
that  the  words  "will  echo  round  the  world."  He 
adds : 

"  I  have  seen  many  acts  of  great  physical  cour- 
age, and  known  of  not  a  few  of  even  greater  moral 
courage.  But  I  think  that  for  the  Prime  Minister 
to  read  in  his  paper  at  breakfast  that  the  Douma 
was  dissolved,  and  then  to  come  down  here  and  cry 
'Long  live  the  Douma!'  was  one  of  the  bravest 
acts  I  ever  saw." 


SITTING  UPON  A  THRONE  SUP- 
POUTED  BV  BAYONETS  HAS  ITS 
I-ITTLE   INCONVENIENCES. 

—Kladdcradatsch  ( Berlin). 
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SOME  GOOD   WORDS   FOR   LEOPOLD'S  KONGO 

POLICY. 

KING  LEOPOLD,  of  Belgium,  as  already  related  in  our  issue 
of  July  14,  has  prepared  a  scheme  for  reform  in  the  Kongo 
Free  State  that  is  almost  tantamount  to  a  liberation.  The  natives, 
it  will  be  recalled,  are  not  to  be  enslaved,  but  are  to  own  the  land 
and  be  engaged  as  free  laborers.  The  rights  of  their  chiefs  are 
to  be  recognized  ;    they  are  to  have  access  to  the  law  courts,  and 


HE   CAME    TO    BLESS  — 


AND    REMAINED   TO   PREY. 

— Daily  Chronicle  (London). 


to  pay  their  taxes  to  the  King  of  Belgium.  In  a  large  part  of  the 
European  press,  and  particularly  in  the  British,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  scoffing  at  the  Belgian  King's  imperturbable  disregard  of 
what  his  masters,  the  Powers,  had  to  say  to  all  this.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  number  of  European  papers  take  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  heap  praise  upon,  the  aged  sovereign.  The 
Catholic  press  particularly  seems  anxious  to  defend  King  Leo- 
pold in  his  Kongo  policy. 

The  Dutch  Catholic  paper  De  Tijd  cries  out  upon  the  British 
imperialist  sheets  for  their  attack  upon  King  Leopold.  "  The 
Powers,"  says  De  Tijd,  "  who  have  signed  the  Act  of  Berlin  have 
absolutely  no  right  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  tho  the  British  imperialists  contend  the  contrary  because 
intervention  is  the  only  way  for  England  to  lay  hold  of  part  of  the 
Kongo."  In  Belgium  La  Chronique  (Brussels)  believes  that  "  Bel- 
gium and  every  other  civilized  nation  will  be  grateful"  to  King 
Leopold,  and  VEtoile  Beige  (Brussels)  thinks  that  an  important 
step  has  been  taken  "  on  the  road  of  progress  and  civilization,  and 
bad  faith  has  been  deceived  in  its  gloomy  hopes."  Le  Petit  Bleu 
(Brussels)  feels  that  even  "  the  systematic  detractors  of  the  Kongo 
enterprise"  should  be  satisfied  with  the  King's  plan,  and  Le  Jour- 
nal de  Bruxelles  announces : 

"  It  will  be  to  the  undying  fame  of  King  Leopold  that  he  has 
predicted  the  future  of  that  part  of  the  world,  that  he  has  prepared 
it  by  enormous  sacrifices,  that  he  has  never  allowed  his  energy  to 
flag  or  his  mind  to  give  way  to  doubts  to  which  the  slowness  and 
discouragement  of  the  beginning  might  have  given  birth  in  a 
weaker  man.  He  will  deserve  to  be  counted  among  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  his  age,  as  the  founder  of  an  empire.  History  fur- 
nishes, perhaps,  but  one  prototype,  Henry  the  navigator,  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  Portuguese  expansion.  But  the  Belgians,  an  enlight- 
ened, active,  and  industrious  people,  will  not,  like  the  Portuguese, 
allow  their  domain  to  be  unproductive  or  to  fall  into  other  hands." 

In  France  J^e  Journal  de  Paris  thinks  other  nations,  England, 
for  instance,  are  simply  envious  of  King  Leopold:  and  in  Ger- 
many the  Fra  n  kfu  iter  Zeitung  observes  that,  "inasmuch  as  Ger- 
many, from  the  interior  of  her  African  colony,  could  wish  for 


nothing  better  than  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  neighboring 
neutral  State,  Germany  is  certainly  among  those  who  will  feel  a 
justifiable  satisfaction  if  the  work  of  reform  is  properly  carried 
out."  LPtalia  (Rome)  closes  an  article  with  a  strong  defense  of 
King  Leopold.     To  quote  : 

"With  a  sereneness  which  no  evil-minded  attack  or  calumny 
can  disturb,  Leopold  II.,  in  his  letter,  defends  his  work,  and 
claims  his  sovereign  rights.  The  Kongo  is  his  personal  work,  and 
he  deems  that  there  is  no  more  legitimate  or  respectable  right 
than  the  right  of  the  author  to  his  own  work,  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 
L?  Italia  upheld  this  contention  last  year.  The  Kongo  being  the 
'invention'  of  the  King,  he  possesses  in  his  African  empire  all 
the  rights  which  an  inventor  possesses  in  his  invention." 

In  England  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  is  for  giving  King 
Leopold  thanks.  The  Catholic  Times  ( London)  looks  for  impor- 
tant reforms,  and  The  Catholic  Herald  (London)  finds  "  that  the 
position  of  the  natives,  considered  from  an  economic,  a  physical, 
or  a  moral  standpoint,  is  enormously  superior  to  that  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  adjoining  British  territories." — Translations  madejor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SPANISH  JEALOUSY  OF  OUR  PEACEMAKING. 

AVERY  serious-minded  Spanish  paper,  the  Heraldo  de 
Madrid,  devotes  a  long  leading  article  to  President  Roose- 
velt's recent  peace-making  adventure  in  Central  America.  The 
Heraldo  is  not  happy  over  the  affair.  It  complains  that  it  has 
read  "  with  pain  "  the  report  that  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  engaged 
in  one  of  those  wars  so  peculiar  to  "  Spanish  peoples,  that  have  the 
fighting  and  warlike  blood  of  our  race  in  their  veins,"  have  ap- 
pointed the  United  States  as  arbitrator.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Heraldo  the  office  of  peacemaker  should  be  exercised  only  by  a 
nation  that  has  "  a  moral  authority  "  to  be  obeyed  by  the  comba- 
tants. And  for  the  Spanish  republics,  who  can  it  be  but  Spain? 
To  quote : 

"  Spain  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the  most  suitable  nation  on 
earth  to  arbitrate  justly.  At  least  we  would  be  treating  with  coun- 
tries that  speak  the  same  language,  countries  that  have  here,  in 
Mother  Spain,  their  natural  home,  in  whose  laws  and  history  there 
is  that  which  can  help  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  rights  of 
both  nations,  in  any  struggle.  Not  in  vain  did  we  carry  across  the 
sea  our  manners,  our  customs,  our  laws,  and  our  mode  of  living; 
and  for  centuries  past  we  have  been  conquering  and  civilizing 
American  soil. 

"And  that  is  why  we  feel  intensely  sore  at  heart  to  see  two  re- 
publics of  Spanish   origin,  Guatemala  and   Salvador,  give  full 


UNCLE  SAM  MAKES  THEM  MAKE  UP. 

—Fischictto  (Turin). 

power  to  the  United  States  to  end  their  struggle  and  settle  their 
difficulties.  In  the  last  analysis  that  act  has  a  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  people  might  suppose.  It  means  the  recognition  by 
those  nations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  principle.  'America 
for  the  Americans,'  or.  more  exactly  speaking,  'America  for  the 
North  Americans.'"—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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THE   SINS   OF    BRITISH    "SOCIETY." 

FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  who  has  been  making 
addresses  in  a  London  Catholic  Church  on  the  sins  of  Brit- 
ish "  society,"  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  comment  by  his  ser- 
mons. Some  of  Father  Vaughan's  opinions  are  that  Herod  and 
Salome,  if  they  came  to  London  to-day,  would  find  themselves 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  "smart  set"  there.  Dives,  in  his  opinion, 
would  have  an  equally  ready  welcome  in  Mayfair.  He  would  be 
"  the  ideal  host  "  to  cultivate.  "  To-day,"  he  said,  "  London  from 
end  to  end  is  littered  with  broken  marriage  vows,  and  in  the  di- 
vorce courts  nearly  three  hundred  traitors  to  their  troth  are  wait- 
ing to  be  relieved  in  this  world  of  what  God  will  not  relieve  them 
in  the  next."  Father  Vaughan  mourns  the  old-time  pride  Eng- 
lishmen were  wont  to  have  in  large 
families,  and  deprecates  the  change 
that  has  taken  place.  "Lots  of  men 
in  these  times,"  he  cries,  "would  be 
ashamed  to  show  those  whom  they 
call  their  'pals 'a  nursery  full  of 
children."  But  he  has  preached 
against  even  more  flagrant  kinds  of 
immorality  among  the  idle  rich  of 
England.  The  London  Spectator 
devotes  a  lengthy  article  to  a  discus- 
sion of  Father  Vaughan's  opinions, 
and  maintains  that  the  priest's  pic- 
ture is  much  overdrawn.  The  mo- 
rality of  the  present  day,  The  Spec- 
tator says,  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  which  obtained  in  the  days  of 
Pope  and  Horace  Walpole.  To 
quote  : 

"  Our  real  complaint,  however, 
against  the  pulpit  moralist  is  that 
nothing  can  come  of  his  denuncia- 
tions. Unlike  Savonarola,  his  ser- 
mons will  not  be  followed  by  a  bon- 
fire of  vanities.  The 'smart  set'— 
whoever  they  may  be — will  not  profit 
by  an  exposure  of  their  shortcom- 
ings. Vulgar  people,  without  cul- 
ture, often  without  traditions  of 
birth  or  good  manners,  desire  noth- 
ing so  much  as  publicity,  and  these 
sermons  are  like  the  columns  of 
gossip  in  society  papers— they  give 
them  the  advertisement  which  their 
vanity  desires.  An  idle  class  may 
-cultivate  extravagance  as  a  cure  for  ennui,  but  the  cure  will  fail 
if  the  extravagance  remains  unremarked.  They  must  either  be 
gossiped  about,  or  written  about  in  the  papers,  or,  best  of  all, 
preached  against.  The  man  who  spends  five  thousand  pounds  on 
a  fantastic  dinner  at  a  restaurant  would  be  miserable  if  the  picture 
papers  did  not  describe  it  and  serious  papers  declaim  against 
it.  There  is  a  distinction  in  folly,  a  'bad  preeminence,'  which  is 
impossible  unless  the  world  knows  about  it  and  complains.  To 
dream  of  converting  the  idle  rich  by  exposing  their  misdoings  is 
like  the  attempt  to  crush  Anarchism  by  dwelling  upon  its  terrors. 
In  both  cases  you  treat  the  guilty  exactly  as  they  desire. 

"  Nor  do  we  see  what  beneficent  influence  these  diatribes  can 
have  upon  the  public.  To  denounce  the  vices  of  an  upper  class 
will  always  please  the  lower.  It  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
less  reputable  portion  of  that  class,  flatter  their  self -righteousness, 
and,  we  fear,  create  a  sneaking  desire  of  emulation.  Human  na- 
ture is  such  that  it  will  not  be  warned  off  the  gross  obvious  sins  if 
it  has  the  wish  or  means  to  compass  them  ;  and  if  it  has  not,  it 
Will  not  be  appreciably  the  better  for  hearing  them  described  and 
abused.  The  worst  of  the  'racy  sermon  against  vice,'  as  Steven- 
son has  pointed  out,  is  that  there  is  always  present  a  'secret  ele- 
ment of  gusto,'  if  not  in  the  preacher,  in  the  hearer.  There  is  no 
obscurity  about  the  facts.     No  one  needs  to  be  convinced  that 


immorality  and  gambling  arc  wrong.  But  if  they  are  associated 
with  a  particular  class,  men  and  women  who  do  not  belong  to  that 
class  will  not  take  warning— they  can  not  imagine:  that  the  lesson 
applies  to  them  — but  will  feel  only  a  prurient  or  self-righteous 
satisfaction  in  this  drawing  of  the  veil  from  a  life  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  more  desirable  than  their  own.  They  will  thank  God 
that  they  are  not  as  such  people,  and  wish  in  their  hearts  that  they 
had  the  chance.  All  preaching  at  classes  is  apt  to  have  this  dis- 
astrous result.  It  does  not  touch  the  culprits,  who  are  glad  of 
the  advertisement;  and  it  stimulates  idle  curiosity  and  an  unjusti- 
fiable satisfaction  in  others  who  would  be  better  employed  in  re- 
flecting on  their  own  shortcomings.  We  are  far  from  being 
optimists  about  the  modern  world,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  see  in 
the  very  relief  with  which  the  vices  ot  individuals  or  sets  stand  out 
a  real  lightening  of  the  background.  The  peccadilloes  of  an  ear- 
lier generation  are  recognized  as 
gross  sins  in  our  own,  their  area  is 
strictly  delimited,  and  they  flourish 
in  defiance  of  an  active  public  con- 
science. If  we  have  fewer  saints  and 
prophets,  we  have  a  higher  average 
of  decent  citizenship.  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  is  hard  to  justify  the 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  sins  of  a  class  when 
it  needs  no  preacher's  testimony  to 
secure  their  facile  condemnation, 
when  there  is  small  chance  of  influ- 
encing the  sinner,  and,  above  all, 
when  the  revelations  will  only  pan- 
der to  the  prurience  and  self-right- 
eousness- of  his  hearers." 


BRITISH    VIEWS  OF    MR. 
BRYAN'S   ORATORY. 


N 


FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN, 

Emulating  Savonarola  in  Mayfair.  He  thinks  that  Herod,  Salome, 
and  Dives  would  find  a  welcome  in  the  London  smart  set.  "  Unlike 
Savonarola,"  however,  says  the  London  Spectator, ''  his  sermons  will 
not  be  followed  by  a  bonfire  of  vanities." 


OTHING  but  good  words  are 
heard  from  most  of  the  Brit" 
ish  press  in  their  comment  on  Mr. 
Bryan's  speech  before  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  in  London,  con- 
sidered in  these  columns  last  week. 
It  was  "  brilliant,"  declares  the  Lon- 
don Standard;  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  believes  that  his  resolu- 
tion, which  formed  the  text  of  his 
speech,  was  "the  most  remarkable 
resolution  carried  at  the  Confer- 
ence." His  speech  "made  a  great 
impression,"  says  The  St.  James's 
Gazette,  and  for  this  reason:  "  It  was  not  only  eloquent,  but  it 
shadowed  forth  a  high  ideal,  and  speeches  with  that  dual  attribute 
are  sure  to  touch  the  imaginations  of  men."     To  quote  further: 

"  In  stating  the  case  for  arbitration  among  nations  from  the  lofti- 
est point  of  view — stating  it,  moreover,  in  silvern  speech  —  Mr. 
Bryan  aroused  in  his  hearers  a  momentary  enthusiasm  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  cause  of  universal  peace.  Seeing 
that  that  was  the  effect  of  his  words,  we  regret  his  audience  was 
limited.  For  the  cause  is  one  which  can  be  well  served  by  in- 
spiring eloquence  :  and  until  the  inspiration  of  peace  touches  the 
heart  of  mankind  the  progress  of  arbitration  will  be  hampered." 

The  London  Daily  News  not  only  speaks  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  "a 
visitor  from  the  new  Western  America,  whose  influence  on  the 
world  is  destined  to  be  profound,"  but  gives  him  credit  for  voicing 
"  the  verdict  of  that  whole  new  civilization  which  has  grown  up  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  soundest  section  of  America."  His 
pleas  for  arbitration,  thinks  The  Daily  News,  are  "unanswer- 
able." 

But  the  London  Daily  Mail  criticizes  Mr.  Bryan  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  American    papers    opposed    to  his   doctrines 
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criticize  him.  The  Mail  is  suspi- 
cious of  the  "  silver-tongued  "  orator. 
To  quote : 

"A  great  speecli  on  sucli  a  sub- 
ject is  easy  to  make.  If  the  theme 
be  peace,  nothing  is  easier  to  the 
practised  or  silver-tongued  orator 
than  to  appeal  to  the  holiest  feel- 
ings by  the  use  of  noble  phrases; 
if  it  be  war,  the  task  is  even  less 
difficult  to  the  speaker  possessed  of 
the  necessary  equipment.  Words, 
winged  and  golden,  flow  from  the 
lips  of  the  gifted  and  eloquent  prac- 
titioner, and  his  audience  is  lifted 
up  into  a  rapture'  of  glowing  emo- 
tion, on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  skilled 
orator  is  as  certain  of  obtaining  his 
effect  as  the  well  graced  actor.  The 
effect  is  essentially  an  effect  of  the 
theater,  and  the  means  employed 
are  essentially  the  same.  And  the 
speech  is  so  frequently  but  an  exer- 
cise of  the  orator's  art,  it  is  so  often 
merely  the  result  of  his  being  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  an  occa- 
sion, that  the  art  itself,  the  oldest  in 
the  world,  has,  in  this  country  and 
in  these  days,  fallen  into  a  certain 
disrepute  among  the  more  serious 
and  intelligent  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. We  are  shy  of  the  silver- 
tongued  orator,  we  distrust  the  great 
platform  performer  unless  he  is  also 
a  great  administrator ;  our  best  men  in  public  life  are  not  orators, 
but  men  of  affairs  and  men  of  business  ;  they  make  business 
speeches  which  have  a  practical  purpose,  and  they  relegate  the 
mere  orator  to  the  baser  function  of  catching  votes." 

The  Daily  News  says  in  conclusion  : 

"Mr.  Bryan  may  descant  upon  the  glory  of  peace  and,  except 
that  we  shall  admire  the  beauty  of  his  art,  no  one  will  be  a  penny 
the  wiser  or  the  better  for  it." 


Copyrighted,  Clinedinst,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOAQUIN   NABUCO, 

President  of  the  Pan-American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  is 
ranked  with  the  great  constructive  statesmen  of  the  world.  Slavery  in 
Brazil  had  no  bitterer  foe  than  Senor  Nabuco. 


HOW   LATIN-AMERICA  REGARDS  THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

SOME  European  papers  are  warning  the  Central-  and  South- 
American  republics  against  the  "  blandishments "  of  the 
United  States  in  the  present  Pan-American  Conference.  But  the 
press  of  the  countries  concerned  are  not  in  the  least  uneasy.  In 
point  of  fact,  they  rather  express  enthusiasm  for  the  Conference 
and  the  good  that  it  can  do.  As  the  Cuban  daily,  La  Discission 
(Havana),  says,  "This  Conference  is  destined,  in  the  opinion  of 
statesmen,  to  have  the  most  important  influence  on  the  future  of 
the  nations  situated  in  the  Western  Hemisphere."  All  the  papers 
of  Latin-America,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  invariably  give  credit  for 
this  Conference  to  the  man  who  first  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Latin-Americas— James  ('.. 
Blaine. 

The  point  that  most  interests  these  countries  is,  naturally,  the 
so-called  "  Drago  Doctrine."  By  the  acceptance  of  that  doctrine  in 
all  Latin-America  they  seem  to  see  an  end  to  most  of  their  troubles. 
The  doctrine  provides  that  "no  nation  can  ever  have  the  right  to 
employ  force  in  collecting  debts  contracted  with  its  citizens  by 
foreign  nations."  This  principle  was  formulated  by  Dr.  Drago. 
an  Argentine  statesman.  The  so-called  "  Calvo  Doctrine"  is 
merely  an  extended  application  of  this  principle. 

The  Mexican  Herald  (city  of  quotes  a  South-Ameri- 

can paper  as  saying  that  South  America  "  has  made  up  its  mind 
to  believe  in  American  imperialism,  and  that  myth  presents  itsell 


before  the  people  from  time  to 
time  as  tho  to  upset  their  equanim- 
ity and  spoil  any  nascent  faith  they 
may  begin  to  feel  in  North-Amer- 
ican declarations."  Then,  on  its 
own  account,  The  Mexican  Herald 
adds : 

"We  must  admit  that  the  brand- 
ishing of  the  Big  Stick  at  Washing- 
ton some  time  ago  was  not  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  friendly  sentiments 
among  the  peoples  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica. 

"  Explanations  have  been  made 
that  the  Stick  was  merely  a  figure  of 
speech,  as  it  were,  and  that  no 
offense  was  meant.  But  it  got 
photographed  on  the  mental  films  of 
South-American  statesmen  and  jour- 
nalists, and  we  shall  see  if  the  politic 
and  courteous  Mr.  Elihu  Root  can 
displace  the  image  with  something 
less  suggestive  of  a  Continental 
gendarme  ! 

"If  he  succeeds,  and  an  'era  of 
good  feeling '  sets  in  among  the 
nations  of  our  hemisphere,  it 
will  be  a  veritable  triumph  of 
statesmanship  and  a  great  feather 
in  the  cap  cf  the  Hon.  Mr.  Root. 
Better  the  '  great  feather '  than  the 
Big  Stick." 

Some  European  papers,  as  the 
Gil  Bias  (Paris\  assert  that  the 
friendly  relation  between  Argentina  and  Brazil  is  really  an  alli- 
ance to  resist  imperialistic  motives  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  La  Nation  (Buenos  Ayres)  makes  this  explan- 
atory reply  : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  relations  with  Brazil  are  intimate  and 
friendly  because  there  is  no  reason  they  should  be  otherwise,  and 
not  because  we  have  any  motive  to  unite  in  mutual  defense  against 
the  imperialistic  tendencies  of  the  United  States,  nor  from  fear, 
as  Le  Gil  Bias  suggests,  of  some  day  falling  materially,  morally, 
religiously,  nr  commercially  under  Anglo-Saxon  domination.  This 
question  of  our  situation  with  respect  to  the  United  States  is  much 
misjudged  in  Europe,  where  it  is  believed  we  live  in  constant  fear 
and  anxiety  by  reason  of  North-American  intrigues  and  ambitions; 
whereas,  in  reality,  such  matters  never  enter  our  heads.  We  con- 
sider the  question  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States  in  the 
same  way  as  those  with  any  European  Power,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  such  erroneous  ideas  should  still  prevail  in  the 
Old  World  on  this  subject.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  once 
more  asserting  their  absolute  fallaciousness." 

Joaquin  Nabuco,  president  of  the  Pan-American  Conference,  is 
perhaps  the  foremost  statesman  of  Brazil.  Being  the  son  of  Sena- 
tor Nabuco  he  was  early  interested  in  public  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brazilian  Parliament  during  the  empire,  and  from  1879 
to  1S8S  fought  hard  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  from  1900  to 
1905  was  envoy  extraordinary  to  England.  He  represented  his 
Government  in  the  boundary  dispute  with  England,  and  in  1905 
was  created  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 


The  announcement  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  visit  of    the   British    fleet 
to  Ri    sia  has  been  postponed  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  comment  through- 
ope       English  papers,  for  the  most  part,  make  light  of  the  postpone- 
ment, a     1  the  Daily  Chronicle  (London),  a  Ministerial  organ,  believes  the 
cision  imi  etback  to   those  relations  of    growing    cordiality   betweer 

British  and  Russian  governments  in  diplomatic  affairs."  Some  few  Con- 
tinental papers,  think  that  in  reality  it  was  England  that  canceled  the  visit. 
Frem  I    e    Journal     M     Dibats,  regret    the   postponement,  and 

Run  while  expressing  amity  for  England,  vary  in  their  comment 

The    Vovoy     \  rnnya  blames  the  revolutionaries  for  the  postponement,  and  the 
Re  ch  is  certain  England  prompted  it. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

Vacation. 

By  Samuel  V.  Cole. 

The  Spirit  of  Life  has  wrought  upon  the  world 
The  old-time  miracle,  none  knoweth  how: 
Green  fields,  the  banners  of  the  wood  unfurled. 
The  flash  of  wings  across  the  smiling  moors, 
The  piled-up  cumuli  where  heaven  soars 
All  beautiful  ever — it  is  summer  now, 
And  I  am  free  in  God's  great  out-of-doors! 

In  the  warm  grasses  as  one  lies  alone, 

And  hears  the  message  which  the  low  wind  brings — 

Unsyllabled  indeed  but  not  unknown — 

His  very  being  seems  to  ebb  and  spend, 

And  somehow  in  the  great  world-rhythm  blend, — 

Those  deep  pulsations  from  the  heart  of  things 

That  throb,  and  throb,  and  throb,  and  make  no  end. 

All  things  are  mine;    to  all  things  I  belong; 

I  mingle  in  them — heeding  bounds  nor  bars — 

Float  in  the  cloud,  melt  in  the  river's  song; 

In  the  clear  wave  from  rock  to  rock  I  leap, 

Widen  away,  and  slowly  onward  creep; 

I  stretch  forth  glimmering  hands  beneath  the  stars 

And  lose  my  little  murmur  in  the  deep. 

Yea,  more  than  that:    whatever  I  behold — 
Dark  forest,  mountain,   the  o'erarching  wheel 
Of  heaven's  solemn  turning,  all  the  old 
Immeasurable  air  and  boundless  sea — 
Yields  of  its  life,  builds  life  and  strength  in  me 
For  tasks  to  come,  while  I  but  see  and  feel 
"And  merely  am,  and  it  is  joy  to  be. 

Lo,  that  small  spark  within  us  is  not  blind 

To  its  beginning ;  struck  from  one  vast  Soul 

Which,  in  the  framework  of  the  world,  doth  bind 

All  parts  together;   small,  but  still  agreeing 

With  That  which  molded  us  without  our  seeing: 

Since  God  is  all,  and  all  in  all — the  Whole 

In  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

— From  the  Critic  (August). 


A  Sea  Thrall. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

The  murmur  and  the  moaning  of  the  sea, 

They  master  me; 

I  am  the  serf  of  sound, 

Bondslave  to  aural  beauty  grave  or  gay; 

Happy  to  be  so  bound, 

I  hang  upon  the  lyric  tides  that  sway 

Night's  swimming  satellite  of  ice  and  fire 

Compacted,  and  altho  I  flee  away, 

Upon  the  falcon  pinions  of  desire, 

Into  the  wood's  most  secret  sanctuary, 

Or  hide   amid   the   mountain's   mightiest  rocks, 


To  Make  Furniture  Look 

Like  New: 

Dissolve  one -fourth  of  a  cake  of  Ivory 
Soap  in  boiling  water,  add  to  a  pail  of  warm 
water,  in  which  put  two  tablespoons  of  kero- 
sene. Stir  thoroughly.  Wash  furniture 
with  soft  cloth,  moistened  in  compound. 
Wipe  dry  with  clean,  soft  cloth. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finsct  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap 
994^loo  Per  Cent  Pure 


People  Who  Bought 
Witt's  Garbage  Cans 

Five    Years  ag-o 

o 

have  not  had  to  replace  them — 
they  probably  won't    for   years. 

Because  of  this  there  are  imitations  of  Witt's  Cans — close 
as  the  law  allows. 

The  only  way  to  know  that  you  are  getting  Witt's  is  to  look 
for  the  word  Witts  on  can  and  lid. 

SIZES— Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  15^x25  inches;  No.  2, 
18x25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons; 
No.  8,  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor  proof 
(close-fitting  lid.) 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Win's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  iid  and  bottom. 

If  not  on  s-le  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  ;t  and  u  you  don  t 
like  it.  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 
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That  the  structural 
strength  of  the 
Cadillac  is  much  greater 
than  ordinary  service 
requires  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  this  machine 
was  the  only  one  found 
to  stand  the  strain  of 
"Leaping  the  Gap,"  as 
pictured  above.  Either 
the  axles  or  frame  of  all 
other  machines  tried 
bent  under  the  heavy 
impact.  With 
the 


i 


» 


Runabout 
shown  (a  regular 
stock  car)  the  performer 
is  making  repeated  trips  without 
the  slightest  damage  to  his 
machine. 

While  this  proves  nothing  to 
the  person  who  wants  an  auto- 
mobile to  meet  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  road  travel,  it  does  show 
that  the  strength  of  the  Cadillac 
is  never  found  wanting,  no 
matter  what  the  test. 

This  and  the  many  other  sterling 
qualities  of  the  Cadillac  will  be  cheer- 
fully demonstrated  by  your  nearest 
dealer,  whose  address  we  will  send 
upon  request.  Let  us  also  send  our 
Illustrated  Booklet  A  D. 

Model  R,  10  h.  p.  Itiinuiiiiiir  (snown  aboie),  $760. 

Model  M,   Light  Touring  Car    $950. 

Model  II,  .10  h.  p.  Touring  Cur    93,600. 

All  prices   f.  o.  h.  Detroit.        I.uuips  not  included. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


A  SaLfe,  Strong     to*  0  • 
Company,  paying  *^\  /q 

A<  evidence  that  this  is  \\\*.^^r 
every  particular  one  of  the  Btrongest  and 
most  conservative  Savings  Institutions  in 
t lie  country,  we  would  like  to  send  you  our 
thirteen  years'  record,  together  with  a  long 
list  of  voluntary  testimonials  from  patrons 
in  all  walks  of  life,  some, 
without  doubt,  in  your 
own    immediate    locality. 

Assets,  St. 750,000. 

Established  lit  years, 
lintiklni;  Ili-pt,  Siijh-i  Osloo. 

Earning"  paid  from  daj  ncmvodto 
da]  withdrawn.  Letters  of  inquiry 
solicited  and  prompt!]  answered. 

iHriiitlrlul  BavlaM  "lid   1  <""i  Co. 

:»  thus  Hid*.,  iiruiiiiniit,      .%■•«  (ark 


Where,  in  a  mood  maniacal,  the  wind 

Mouths   like   old   doddering   Lear,    and    mocks   and 

mocks 
At  all  of  lower  earth,  I  may  not  find 
Escape  from  those  vast  fugues  that  veer  and  vary 
As  do  the  moods  and  mazes  of  the  mind 
Yea,  I  am  thrall  complete 
(Finding  the  thraldom  sweet) 
To  thee,  to  thee, 
O  all-embracing  and  most  sovereign  sea! 

— From  The  Munsey  Magazine  (August) 


Lost  Atlantis. 
By  Christine  Siebeneck  Swayne. 

The  blind  snake  crawls  along  the  walls 

Of  tower  and  turret  ages  buried; 
The  ground  swell  laps  within  the  gaps 

Of  the  long  rampart  rough  and  serried. 

There  clings  white  brine  upon  the  shrine 
Within  the  temple's  wave-worn  glory, 

And  white  things  creep  in  slime,  and  sleep 
Upon  the  tablet's  graven  story. 

Soft  silence  reigns  in  these  domains 
Where  once  the  trumpet  rang  so  loudly , 

And  pallid  gleams  of  phosphor  beams 

Glow  where  the  sun  once  glittered  proudly. 

Oh,  love,  they  lie  beneath  no  sky, 

Who  fell  by  field  and  hill  and  river — 

The  wild  seas  roll  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  surfs  above  them  boom  forever. 

— From   "The  Visionary,  and  Other  Poems' 

(Badger). 


PERSONAL. 

The  Value  of  a  Smile. — In  the  issue  of  The 
Literary  Digest  for  July  7  there  appeared  the 
picture  of  a  little  cripple  strapped  tightly  to  a 
long,  curved  board  to  which  he  had  been  bandaged 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  striking  thing  about  the 
child  was  .the  smile  with  which  his  whole  face  was 
radiant  and  which  gave  to  the  accompanying 
description  the  title  "A  Cheerful  View  of  a  Serious 
Situation."  This  smile,  we  are  now  informed  by 
Mr.  Minturn,  treasurer  of  the  society  which  is 
helping  such  little  cripples  at  the  new  hospital 
"Sea  Breeze,"  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  plans  of  the  society.  Mr.  Minturn 
writes : 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  little  five- 
year-old  cripple  has  helped  to  smile  a  $250,000 
hospital  into  existence.  He  has  also  during  the 
past  month  smiled  himself  off  the  board,  to  which 
he  has  been  strapped  for  a  whole  year,  into  a  plaster 
jacket  in  which  he  can  take  his  first  lessons  in  walk- 
ing. Joe  is  going  to  get  well  because  he  is  given  a 
chance.  But  how  about  the  4,500  other  unnecessary 
little  cripples  in  New  York  city,  and  the  60,000 
throughout  the  United  States?  Will  you  help  give 
them  a  chance?  Will  you  help  stop  their  manu- 
facture by  spreading  information  and  by  compelling 
better  housing  and  sanitary  conditions?  $25,000 
is  needed  to  carry  on  the  work.  Gifts  and  inquiries 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Minturn,  Treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  at  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 


Breaking  into  Jail. — Of  all  ways  to  obtain 
notoriety  Louis  A.  Gourdain,  of  Chicago,  has  dis- 
covered a  novelty.  Finding  the  bars  of  the  Joliet 
penitentiary  as  strong  a  barrier  to  one  seeking  en- 
trance as  to  those  desiring  freedom,  he  asks  the"  aid 
of  the  public,  the  press,  and  the  1  >w  to  help  him 
break  into  jail.  Great  amusement  is  afforded  the 
press  by  his  novel  endeavor.  The  St  Louis  Republic 
has  this  to  say: 

Gourdain  was  co&victed  of  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  prohibiting  lotterie    and  was  sehtenced 


Ready  Made  Gas 
for  Auto  Lights 

WE  generate  the  gas,  purify  and  clean  it 
thoroughly,  dry  and  cool  it,  and  for  con- 
venience in  handling  and  carrying  have  it 
condensed  in  small  tanks.  It  is  theft  ready  for 
instant  use.  o    o    o    o 

This  gas  we  call  Prest-O-Lite,  because  all 
you  have  to  do  when  you  need  the  light  is  to 
turn  the  key  of  the  supply  valve,  touch  a  lighted 
match  to  the  burner  tops  and  —  Presto  !  You 
have  light !  —clear,  steady,  evenly  brilliant  light 
that  will  burn  for  hours  without  requiring  any 
attention.  You  need  not  even  look  at  the 
pressure  gauge  on  your  tank  unless  you  think 
it  is  about  time  for  your  gas  to  be  used  up.  w 
0000  \ 

W\  A  small  Prest-O-Lite  tank  will  supply  two 

[fr  large  lamps  for  forty  hours —  a  large  tank  two 
lamps  for   seventy   hours.      When    a   tank   is^; 

jfvempty,  all  you  have  to  do  is  take  it  to  any  of 
our  400  Supply  Stations,  (you  will  find  one 
in  every  important  city  of  the  United  States) 
pay  the  cost  of  recharging  and  get  a  new  tank 
filled  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Five  minutes  is 
time  enough  to  detach  an  empty  tank  and 
replace  it  with  a  full  one.  Average  service  of 
small  tanks  6  to  7  weeks,  large  tanks  9  to  10 
weeks.  0000 

Prest-O-Lite  is  like  the  regular  city  gas  pres- 
sure in  your  home.  You  only  have  to  turn  it  on 
and  light  it  to  get  as  much  illumination  as  you 
want.  Using  Prest-O-Lite  is  no  more  like  the 
old  generator  method  of  lighting  a  motor  car 
than  the  brilliance  of  the  drop  light  on  your 
library  table  is  like  that  of  the  tallow  candles 
your  great  grandmother  used. 
0000 

Write  for  our  little  book  "Ready  Made  Gas 
for  Auto  Lights"  and  read  how  and  why 
Prest  -  O  -  Lite  is  the  most  economical,  safe, 
convenient  and  dependable  light  ever  invented 
for  use  while  traveling. 

0000 

Send  for  this  book  today  and  see  an  end  to 
all  your  light  troubles  at  once.  We  gladly  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  book  postpaid  by  return 
mail  upon  receipt  of  your  simple  request  — letter 
or  post  card.     Address 


THE   PREST-OLITE   CO. 

Dept.    28  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


INCOME  OF 


SECURED 


PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  $J00 
,  OR  MORE'.  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.  s 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10'  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

SA¥DN©S 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


■  Kstnulished  18SS 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 
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HOT  FOOD 

Without  a  Fire 


THE  CAN  THAT 
HEATS  ITSELF 


JUST  A  LITTLE  COLD  WATER  nml  infiveorsix 
minutes  n  stORmtng  hot  dish  read;  to  serve  Nocook. 
ing,  no  fir.-,  nor  even  ;i  in  itch.  A  n.'w  brand  in  a  new 
inn,  from  a  new  factory,  clean  and  wholesome. 

And  the  CONVENIENCE.  No  roi.kmR  at  all.  An 
entire  meal  taken  from  the  shelf  and  served  "piping 
hot"  in  a  few  minutes.  The  housewife  at  last  13  free 
limn  the  enervating  heat  from  an  unsanitary  eaa  stove 
in  summer.  No  more  embarrassment  over  the  unex- 
pected guest— "Just  pour  in  a  little  cold  water  "  and  a 
dainty,  appetizing  meal  is  instantly  ready. 

DELICIOUS  SOUPS,  dainty  entrees,  luscious  vege- 
|  tahles,  coffee,  cocoa,  everything  you  want— instantly 
served  hot.     For  a  light  luncheon,  a  course  dinner,  or 
a  midnight  spread, 

INDISPENSABLE  to  campers,  yachtsmen  and  for 
all  outdoor  sports.  A  boon  to  men  in  office  and  far. 
tory,  enabling  them  to  have  a  wholesome,  hot  meal 
without  leaving  the  desk. 

IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  CAN— a  double  can.     The  inner 
contains  the  food — as  pure  as  purity.    The  outer  contains 
|  the  heating  material  separately,  which  creates  the  heat. 
And,  last  but  not  least: 

AN    INSTANT  SOLUTION  OF    THE  SERVANT 

PROBLEM. 

Ask  your  grocer  to-day  for  a  sample  can  of  iETNA 

j  dainties.     If  he  cannot  supply  you  send  us   his  name 

and  address  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet  "  HOW 

|  TO  COOK  WITH  COLD  WATER." 

THE   AETNA  SELF-HEATING  FOOD  CO. 
UK.  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 


"Saved  20  Times   Its  Cost" 


"I  am  writing  this,"  says  E.  C. 
Parmelee,  Highlands,  N.  J.,  "  by 
the  light  of  one  of  your  Angle 
Lamps.  In  fact,  I  would  not 
think  of  using  any  other  light. 
They  are  THE  lumps.  Why,  I 
have  saved  at  least  20  times  their 
cost  in  oil,  burners,  chimneys, 
and  'cuss  wordsl'" 


Angle  Lamp 


Is  not  a  mere  improvement  on  the  old  style  lamp,  but 
an  entirely  new  principle  of  oil  lighting  which  has 
made  kerosene  (or  coal  oil)  the  most  satisfactory  of 
nil  lighting  methods.  Safer  and  more  reliable  than 
gasoline  or  acetylene,  yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as 
gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like 
gaa  May  be  turned  hit:h  or  low  without  odor.  No 
smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without 
moving.    Requires  filling  but  once  ortwiee  a  week. 

It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light 
that  has  no  equal.      WRITE    FOR  ODR   CATALOG 
'  47"  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30   DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  our  Catalog  "47"  listing  32  varieties  of 
the  Angle  Lamp  from  $1.80  up,  now— before  you  forget 
it— before  you  turn  this  leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  ben- 
efit of  our  ten  years  experience  with  all  lighting 
methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


to  a  term  in  Joliel   pri    in  tinst  hi     wishes,  hit 

friends  hired  lawyers  to  find  Haws  in  the  proceed4 
ings,  and  he  was  released.  He  objected  to  interfer- 
ence with  his  plans  lor  a  sea  ;on  oi  quiet  within  the 
walls  of  the  penitentiary,  and,  after  l>cin>;  turned 
out,  determined  to  break  his  way  in  "to  fulfil  a 
pledge  of  hom  r." 

He  began  spending  his  money  in  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing  rescinded  the  order  fur  his  release.  The  lower 
Federal  courts  refused  to  commit  themselves  or  him- 
self the  second  time  on  the  same  proposition.  Then 
Gourdain  went  to  New  York  to  beg  ol 
Justice  White  the  boon  of  reincarceration.  Justice 
White,  tho  a  friend  of  the  petitioner's  father,  was 
constrained  to  deny  the  application.  Now  Gour- 
dain threatens  to  build  a  prison  for  himself  and  re- 
main immured  until  his  offense  has  been  expiated. 

Gourdain's  wife  says  he  is  eccentric.  Undoubt- 
edly that's  true.  If  he  really  intends  to  discharge  a 
debt  of  honor,  the  District  Attorney  is  quoted  as 
saying  he  can  be  accommodated  without  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court.  And  if  that's  the  case, 
why  all  this  talk  about  the  fellow  "insisting  on 
going  to  jail"?  Perhaps  he's  waiting  for  a  formal 
invitation.  Some  people  are  so  correct,  Mr.  Peni- 
tentiary Warden,  that  you  may  find  it  necessary  to 
revise  your  book  of  etiquette. 


A  Real  Soldier  of  Fortune. — Richard  Harding 
Davis,  writing  in  Collier's  Weekly,  presents  a  stri- 
king account  of  the  picturesque  oareer  of  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  one  of  the  best  examples,  in 
Mr.  Davis's  opinion,  of  the  "real  soldier  of  fortune." 
His  mother,  we  are  reminded,  is  from  an  American 
family,  which  fact  "gives  us  all  an  excuse  to  pretend 
that  we  share  in  his  successes."  Of  these  successes 
Mr.  Davis  writes  in  the  introductory  paragraphs: 

Than  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  to-day  there  are 
few  young  men — and  he  is  a  very  young  man — who 
have  met  more  varying  fortunes,  and  none  who  has 
more  frequently  bent  them  to  his  own  advancement. 
To  him  it  has  been  indifferent  whether,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  fortune  seemed  good  or  evil — in  the  end 
always  it  was  good. 

As  a  boy  officer,  when  other  subalterns  were 
playing  polo,  and  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  attending 


AN  OLD  TIMER 
Has  Had  Experiences. 


A  woman  who  has  used  Postum  Food 
Coffee  since  it  came  upon  the  market  8 
years  ago  knows  from  experience  the  neces- 
sity of  using  Postum  in  place  of  coffee  if  one 
values  health  and  a  steady  brain. 

She  says  :  "At  the  time  Postum  was  first 
put  on  the  market  I  was  suffering  from  ner- 
vous dyspepsia  and  my  physician  had  re- 
peatedly told  me  not  to  use  tea  or  coffee. 
Finally  I  decided  to  take  his  advice  and  try 
Postum,  and  got  a  sample  and  had  it  care- 
fully prepared,  finding  it  delicious  to  the 
taste.  So  I  continued  its  use  and  very  soon 
its  beneficial  effects  convinced  me  of  its  value 
for  I  got  well  of  my  nervousness  and  dys- 
pepsia. 

"My  husband  had  been  drinking  coffee 
all  his  life  until  it  had  affected  his  nerves 
terribly.  I  persuaded  him  to  shift  to  Post- 
um and  it  was  easy  to  get  him  to  make  the 
change  for  the  Postum  is  so  delicious.  It 
certainly  worked  wonders  fur  him. 

"  We  soon  learned  that  Postum  does  not 
exhilarate  or  depress  and  does  not  stimulate, 
but  steadily  and  honestly  strengthens  the 
nerves  and  the  stomach.  To  make  a  long 
story  short  our  entire  family  have  now  used 
Postum  for  eight  years  with  completely  sat- 
isfying results  as  shown  in  our  fine  condition 
of  health  and  we  have  noticed  a  rather  un- 
expected improvement  in  brain  and  nerve 
power. ' '  Name  given  by  Postum  Co. ,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Increased  brain  and  nerve  power  always 
follow  the  use  of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee, 
sometimes  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

Lookinpkgs.for""Thel:      ito  Wellville." 


I  started  out  to  make  the 
best  lamp-chimney  in  the 
world — I  have  stuck  to  it  all 
my  life. 

My  name  is  on  the  chimney 
if  it's  a  Macbeth. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.    Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


'   I  HE 

PRUDENIIAL 

3f  ftHAS  .THE      Js 

f  STRENGTH  OF  ] 
,  GIBRALTAR  ) 


From  a 

Five  Year  Dividend 

Policyholder: 

"I  am  greatly  pleased  to  receive 
The  Prudential's  statement  for  the 
end  of  the  five  year  term  on  the 
#10,000  policy  taken  out  five  years 
ago,  the  proposition,  viz : 

"To  pay  me  cash  5523.30  or  to  credit 
5109.90  on  each  of  my  payments  for 
the  next  five  years  or  to  add  5810.00 
to  the  value  of  my  policy.  Having 
confidence  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  your  company,  I  decide 
to  continue  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
the  payments  and  have  the  5810.00 
added  to  the  value  of  my  policy." 


This  gives  an  idea  of  how 
valuable  the  Five  Year  Dividend 
Policy  of  The  Prudential  is 
proving  to  Policyholders. 

Suppose  you  send  for  speci- 
men policy  showing  Cost  at 
Your  Age.  Use  Coupon  below. 
No  obligation. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Btocfe  Company 
by  the  State  ot  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
Home  Office,        -        -        Newark,  N.  J. 


SEND  THIS   COUPON 

Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free.  Specimen  Five  Year 
Dividend  Whole  Life  PoUcy. 

For  $ Age Occupation 

Name 

Address Dept.   R 

If  a  Specimen  Endowment  or  Limited  Payment 
Policy  is  desired,  specify  instead  of  "Whole  Lite.'« 
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tiA  What  would 

t  be  worth 

"  to  you,  Mr. 

Business 


Man,  to 
have  your 
trial  bal- 
ance the 
first  day  of 

every   month    with   absolute   accuracy? 

Figure  it  out,  if  you  can,  in  dollars  and 

cents,    and  then   tell   us  frankly  if  you 

would  not  gladly  pay 

$150  For  The  New  Model 

(Comptometer 


a  machine  that  cannot  make  errors  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  or 
division,  and  that  will  save  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  time  required  for  such  work. 
All  we  ask  is  the  opportunity  to  prove  to 
you  by  actual  test  the  usefulness  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Comptometer  in  your  business. 

Send  for  literature  and  special  trial  offer.    Sent,  express 
prepaid,  on  30  days'  free  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Wig.  Co.,  57  N.  Orleans  St.,  Chicago 


#2:5 


.00 


If  You  Earn  Less 

I  can    DOUBLE  your  Salary  or  Income 

by  teaching  you  hnw  to  write  catchy,  intel- 
ligent advertising. 

My  System  of  Instruction  by  Mail  is  the 
only  one  in  existence  that  has  the  hearty 
endorsement  ol  the  great  experts  and  pub- 
lishers, ami  I  am  anxious  to  send  my  pros- 
pectus, together  with  the  most  remarkable 
facsimile  proof  ever  given  in  the  history  of 
correspondence  instruct  ion,  if  you  are  in- 
terested. 1  will  show  you  how  to  earn 
from    **2.r>    to    $100   per    week.       (iEO.  H. 

iWLLL,    115   metropolitan  Annex,  N. 


Per  Week 


HOW  TO 
PROFITABLY    INVEST 


IN 


REAL  ESTATE 

An  interesting  booklet.     Mailed  free  upon  request. 
Invaluable  to  investors  and  real   estate  owners. 

STOKES  &  KNOWLES,  Realty  Investments 


1 76  Broadway 


Brookl>n,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  OLD    FASHIONED 

COLONIAL     HOMES 

Y>  How  paint  and  round  columns  do  not  muke  a  Colon- 
ial House,  Si  in  pi  iciiy.  goon  line  ivd  rinht  proportion  are 
i  h.'  requisites  and  these  are  t  he  gospel  of  my  work.  Write 
me  concerning  your  location,  size  of  family  and  general 
requirements  and  I  will  make  and  submit,  without  eost. 
a  sketch  for  your  approval. 

H.  CLIFTON  TROUT,  Architect, 
IS33  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


MAN  WANTED 

In   th.     REAX    I  BUSINESS.     N  Bine  or 

Soliciting    required       Experience    unnecessary    if    honest, 

ambitions,  and  willing  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly 
by   mail    and    become    our    local     representative. 
Dun  |3U0  to  (GOO   monthl;      Write  at  once  for  full   par- 
p  -     Address  either  office. 
NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE   REALTY    CO. 
Suite  33.  52  Dearborn  St.  Suite  33,  1410  "H"  St. 

Chicago,  III.  Washington,  D.C. 


night  school  he  ran  away  to  Cuba  and  fought 
the  Spaniards:  For  such  a  breach  of  military 
discipline,  any  other  officer  would  have  been  court- 
martialed.  Even  his  friends  feared  that  by  his 
foolishness  his  career  in  the  army  was  at  an  end. 
Instead,  his  escapade  was  made  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  fact  brought  him  such 
publicity  that  the  Daily  Graphic  paid  him  hand- 
somely to  write  on  the  Cuban  Revolution,  and  the 
Spanish  Government  rewarded  him  with  the  Order 
of  Military  Merit. 

At  the  very'  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  It  seemed  a  climax  of  misfortune. 
With  his  brother  officers  he  had  hoped  in  that 
campaign  to  acquit  himself  with  credit,  and  that 
he  should  lie  inactive  in  Pretoria  appeared  a  terrible 
calamity.  To  the  others  who,  through  many  heart- 
breaking months,  suffered  imprisonment,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  calamity.  But  within  six  weeks  of 
his  capture  Churchill  escaped,  and,  after  many 
adventures,  rejoined  his  own  army  to  find  that  the 
calamity  had  made  him  a  hero. 

When  after  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  in  his  book 
on  "The  River  War,"  he  attacked  Lord  Kitchener, 
those  who  did  not  like  him — and  they  were  many- 
said  "That's  the  end  of  Winston  in  the  army.  He'll 
never  get  another  chance  to  criticize  K.  of  K." 

But  only  two  years  later  the  chance  came,  when, 
no  longer  a  subaltern,  but  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  patronized  Kitchener  by  defending 
him  from  the  attacks  of  others.  Later,  when  his 
assaults  upon  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  closed  to 
him,  even  in  his  own  constituency,  the  Conservative 
debating-clubs,  again  his  ill-wishers  said:  "This 
is  the  end.  He  has  ridiculed  those  who  sit  in  high 
places.  He  has  offended  his  cousin  and  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Without  political 
friends,  without  the  influence  and  money  of  the 
Marlborough  family,  he  is  a  political  nonentity." 
That  was  eighteen  months  ago.  To-day,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Government  party,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
and  with  the  Liberals  the  most  popular  young  man 
in  public  life. 

Only  last  Christmas  at  a  banquet  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  new  Foreign  Secretary',  said  of  him:  "Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  has  achieved  distinction  in  at 
least  five  different  careers — as  a  soldier,  a  war 
correspondent,  a  lecturer,  an  author,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  as  a  politician.  I  have  understated  it 
even  now,  for  he  has  achieved  two  careers  as  a 
politician — one  on  each  side  of  the  House.  His 
first  career  on  the  Government  side  was  a  really 
distinguished  career.  I  trust  the  second  will  be 
even  more  distinguished — and  more  prolonged. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  he  has  done  all  this 
when,  unless  appearances  very  much  belie  him,  he 
has  not  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four,  which  is  the 
minimum  age  at  which  the  politician  ceases  to  be 
young." 


F 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

r  3  txtokN  for  1  oven  torn  m«itt-<i  uu  r»oelpta!  *»»-is   Htsm 

S.  k  A.  B.LACEy,  Washington,  D.C.       Estab.  1869. 


MORE   OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

Hereditary. — She— "Did  you  ever  see  the  Homer 

twins?" 

He— "Yes." 

"Don't  you  think  the  boy  is  the  picture  of  his 
father? ' ' 

"Yes — and  I  also  think  the  girl  is  the  phonograph 
of  her  mother." — Chicago  Daily  Xews. 


All  Wrong.— "If  you  want  to  make  a  hit  you 
must  strike  out  for  yourself,  my  son." 

"You're  mixed  in  your  baseball  talk,  pa;  if  you 
strike  out  you  can't  make  a  hit." — Woman's  Hom< 
Companion. 


Charcoal 

is  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 

stomach.   It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.    Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  fs 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For   10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

I.  J.  Dltman,  41  Amtor>  House,  M.  Y. 


The 
Avon 
Springs 
Sanitarium 

Overlooking  the  magnificent  fcenesee  Valley  at  Avon,  X.  Y. 

In  this  beauty  place  of  nature  the  air  is  tonic  Here  is 
the  famous  Avon  Sulphur  water  celebrated  for  its 
cure  of  Rheumatism,  Eczema,  and  Gout.  Here  are  de- 
lightful walks  and  drives     tennis  — recreation  of  every  sort. 

Write  for  illustrated 

booklet    and    terms. 

DR.  W.  K.   Ql'ACKENBUSH 

I'lu/sician  in  Charge  AVON,   N.  Y. 


fTARK  FRUIT  BOOK 

^>|  W%>  shows  in  NATURAL  COLOR?  and 

#%lR"   accu 

d~  fruit,    i 

^^bution  to 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
rdanters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana.  Mo. 


ipal 


MM  CONCRETE  MIXER  $88 

A  hand-power    CONTINUOUS-CUKE    mixer— self  measuring— per- 
fect mix — low  feed — saves  labor  and  cement — "DIRECT  TO  YOI 
PRICE.     Power  Mixers,  $225.     Cement   Stone  and  Hrick   Machines, 
$25  up.      Send  for  Catalog.       Book  of  40  Building  Plans,  30  Cent*. 
THE   DYKEMA    COMPANY,         --         --         486  Huron  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

August    3. — The    Workmen's   Councils    in    1< 
declare   a  general   strike   and   20,000   men   quit 
work  at  once. 

Fire  causes  a  loss  estimated  at  $2,000,000  in  the 
International  Exposition  at    Milan. 

Nelson   Morris,   a  Chicapo  packer,   buys   the   old 
homestead    of    John    Harvard,  at    St  rat  ford-on 
Avon. 

■ii.-. t  t  Strained  relations  between  France  and 
Turkey  result  from  a  disagreement  over  the 
boundary  of  Tripoli, 

The  British  Parliament  adjourns  to  October  23. 
The  number  of  strikers  in  St.  Petersburg  is  esti- 
mated at  6s,ooo. 

August  5. — The  Italian  steamship  Sirio  strikes 
a  reef  off  Cape  Palos,  Spain,  and  sinks  in  11  few 
minutes.  Three  hundred  persons,  mestly  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  emigrants  bound  for  South 
America,  are  drovt  tied 

August  6. — The  annual  Cowes  rega'ta,  at  C" 
Isle  of  Wight,  opens  with  a  brilliant    program 
of  races.     The     overeigns  of  Spain  and  of  Eng- 
land arc  among  the  visitors. 

The  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  adopts  resolutions 
in  favor  of  arbitrating  all  disputes  between 
South- American  States. 

A  force  of  2,000  Tatars  engage  in  battle  with 
Russian  troops,  the  fight  lasting  through  the 
night  till  the  afternoon, with  the  result  doubtful. 

August  7. — The  leaders  of  the  Russian  strike, 
dissatisfied  with  the  non-support  of  the  work- 
men outside  of  St.  Petersburg,  decide  to  call  off 
the  movement. 

The  International  Woman's-Suffragist  Associa- 
tion opens  t.:e  international  convention  at  Co- 
penhagen. 

The  measure  providing  a  head  tax  of  ?3oo  on  .-  1 
Chinese  entering  Newfoundland  is  put  in  torce 
by  the  Colonial  Cabinet. 

August  8. — The  official  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the 
wrecked  steamer  Strio  results  in  the  censure  of 
the  captain  and  officers. 

August  9. — The  Anglo-Chinese  convention  is  pub- 
lished in  London.  It  confirms  the  Anglo- 
Tibetan  treaty,  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of 
Tibet. 

The  Spanish  Cabinet  votes  to  ignore  the  papal 
protest  in  regard  to  civil  marriage. 

The  British  army  maneuvers  include  the  fighting 
over  again  of  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

Domestic. 

August  3. — Mayor  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  is  found 
not  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  in  failing  to  obey 
an  injunction  forbidding  the  city  to  tear  up 
certain  street-car  tracks. 
Ex-Mayor  Belcher,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  sentenced 
to  twelve  years  in  state  prison  on  six  indictments 
for  embezzlement. 

August  4. — Ex-Mayor  Quincy,  of  Boston,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  of 
Massachusetts,  urges  the  nomination  of  William 
J.  Bryan  for  President  in  1908. 

August  6. — The  Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank,  of 
Chicago,  suspends  payment,  with  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  deficit  in  its  accounts.  The  president  and 
cashier  suddenly  leave  town. 
Special  Counsel  Charles  B.  Morrison  and  United 
States  District  Attorney  Sullivan  begin  the 
examination  of  witnesses  at  Chicago  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Oil-Trust  rebate  cases. 
Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas  and  Roy  Knabenshue  land 
safely  in  the  big  balloon  Nirvana  at  Brant  Rock, 
Mass.,  after  a  trip  of  225  miles,  from  New  York. 

August  7- — Five  Japanese  poachers  are  killed  by 
Americans  on  Attu,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  the  revenue  cutter  McCulloch  takes  twelve 
Japanese  prisoners,  for  poaching. 

By  order  of  Governor  Higgins  all  gambling  in 
Saratoga  is  suspended. 

August  8. — The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Chicago 
returns  an  indictment  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Nineteen  charges  are  made,  con- 
victions on  all  of  which  will  render  the  company 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $380,000.  The  company  is 
made  sole  defendant;  no  officers  being  named. 
Justice  Giegerich,  of  New  York,  grants  the  pe- 
tition of  the  International  Policy-holders'  Com- 
mittee to  compel  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  to  furnish  it  with  a  correct  list  of  the 
company's  policy-holders. 

Pope  Pius  grants  plenary  indulgences  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union, 
the  national  convention  of  which  is  in  session 
at  Providence,  R.  I. 

August  9. — The  Treasury  Department  announces 
its  intention  to  resume  purchases  of  silver  bul- 
lion for  subsidiary  coinage,  and  will  take  about 
100,000  ounces  a  week  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  President  orders  the  revenue  cutter  McCul- 
loch to  resume  patrol  duty  in  guarding  the 
Alaskan  seal-fisheries  from  poachers. 

Both  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Policy-holders'  Committee  resign. 


This  Book  Tells 

How  People  SaveMoney 
in  Different  Businesses. 
Read  It  and  Find  Out 
How  to  Save  in  Yours. 


It  is  FREE 


TL'  booh  tells  how  people  engaged  In  nil  Mods  of 
1  fllS  businesses  uresaving  moncj  with  the  Standard 
Adding  Much  inc. 

Until  .Mm  read  it,  you  can  hardly  imagine  the  differ- 
ent ways  this  machine  effects  economy  In  a  business, 

This  boob  inny  show  you  how  to  save  big  money  in 
your  own  business. 

Surely  will  si  low  you  how  to  save  time  nnd  brain  (rear. 

Wo  will  send  you  11  copy  of  the  book,  postps  Id,  FREE. 

just  your  name  and  address  on  your  business  letter- 
head  gets  it  by  return  mail. 

W  e  will  also  tell  you  how  you  can— 

L-Test  a  Standard  Adder  FREE- 

Right  in  your  own  office—  with  your  own  work—  try 
the  machine  and  see  for  yourself  what  it  will  do. 

We  will  deliver  it  from  one  of  our  brunches-  leave 
it  wilh  you— and  you  can  do  nil  your  adding,  tabulat- 
ing, balancing  and  other  work  with  it. 

Ami, if  you  don't  find  it  all  we  say — you  be  the  judge 
—just  send  it  back  where  it  came  from,     l'ay  nothing. 

You  won't  be  obligated.  We  shan't  try  to  start  any 
unpleasant  argument  with  you. 

I  lie  price  at'  tlic  Standard  Adding  Machine  In 
only  *1S5.00— about  half  what  you  are  asked  to  pay 
for  other  machines  not  as  good— and  "the  Standard" 
will  save  its  cost  for  you  in  no  time. 

"The  Stand- rd"  is  small, compact  and  simple  in  con- 
struction. Prints  the  figures  in  plain  sight  so  you 
can't  make  mistakes.  Has  but  two  rows  of  keys— one 
figure  of  a  kind-so  you  don't  get  mixed  up  putting 
down  amounts.  You  can  u-e  it  on  a  slant  top  desk  or 
wherever  your  work  happens  to  be.  Anyone  can  carry 
it  about.    You  don't  need  a  truck  to  move  it. 

But  send  for  our  book.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the 
Standard  Adder  will  save  you  money. 

THE  STANDARD  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
3775  Spring  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Investments 

First 

Mortgage 
Farm 
Loans 

If  yon  are  in  the  market  for  gilt  edge  Investments, 
write  for  a  descriptive  list  of  our  on-hand  Farm  Loans 
a?  also  our  booklet  "  We've  Right  on  the  Ground," 

containing  information  with  reference  to  our  business, 
etc. 

i)i  Securities  and  methods  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.     We  are  on  our  24th  year  in  business  here 

( )ld  clients  all  over  the  U.  S.  will  vouch  for  our  con- 
servatism and  the  high  character  of  our  loans. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  find  out  more  about  us  and 
our  loans.  Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  full  par- 
ticulars. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

JZxtablishetl  J883 


BRUSH  UP  ON  YOUR  ENGLISH 

If  anything  on  earth  -will  make  a  pour  spoiler  a  (?ood 
speller,  it  is  Sherwin  Cody's  \V  Old-Study   Drill. 

Also  Grammar  (simplified),  Literary  Composition, 
(effective  use  of  words),  Business  Correspondence, 
MliiHii.iii'  ENGLISH,  038  Opera  House,  Chicago 


Old  Hooks  and  Magazines  Housht  anil  Hold 

Ami:kican  Maoizine  Exchanok,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 


On    Approval,   Freight    Paid 


Per 

Section 


SI  .00 


without 
Door 


$1.75 


Door 


It  grows  with 
your  library. 
It  fits  any  space* 


Vm^fiifid^trcm 


Sectional 
Bookcase 


Pronounced  the  Best  by  its  Thousands  of  Users 

The  Lundstrom  eases  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offerthem  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  purcbasinga  Lund- 
strom Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderf  ul  success.  Our  Beetional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has 
non-blndlnc,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Solid  Oak* 
Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  No.    23  H. 

ALL  GOODS  SOLD  DIRECT  KKOJI  FACTORY  ONLY 

The  CI.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinet 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


CLASP 
SILK 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garter 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and  designs  of  one 
piece,  silk  web,  not  mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.   25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia*. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 
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BARK  BV  MAI-L— Open  a  Savings  Account  with  us  and  every  dollar  of 
your  deposits  will  earn  the  above  interest.  An  account  may  be  started 
with  any  sum  down  to  $1.00.  Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  upon 
proper  notice.  We  also  issue  Certificates  of  Deposit  for  $500.00  or  multiples 
thereof,  bearing  interest  at  the  above  rate.  Full  information  and 
Book  l«'I   "T"  sent  free  upon  request. 


surplus,  nnd  undivided  profits,  $9,840,305.05. 


Commonwealth  Trust  Co  -       Pittsburgh,  pa 


FOR    PHYSICIANS 

The  Influence  of  the  Wind  on  the  Body 

By  Da.  PAUL  DUBOIS,   University  of  Berne 

Translated  by  L.  Ii.  GaU.  itim 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There  is 
food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around  every 
line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cents. 
FUNK    &    WAGNALl.S    COMPANY,    New    York 


AUTHORS 


Send  us  your  MS.     If  worthy  ofa  cloth   binding  we 
will    publish    it.      To   Publisher*       Facilities   for 
handling    lirgp    editions.       European    outlet.       Best    of  references. 

Mayhew  Publishing  Co.,         88-94  Rugghs  Street.  Boston,  51ass. 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

The  Thomas  System  is  the  simplest 
and  best.  30C0  churches  now  use  this 
service.  Our  "Self-Collecting"  tray 
has  no  equal,  besides",  it  saves  Oxe- 
FOURTH  of  what  other  systems  cost. 
Our  Filler  places  the  wine  in  130 
glasses  per  minute.  Write  for  catalogue  and  our  liberal 
offer.    Address,  Thomas  Ciipjmuiiifln  Service  Co..  Box  4 1,  Lima,  0. 

The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :   50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  f«ew  York 
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Musical    Compositions.      We    pay 
-    Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 
We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 
GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St,  Cincinnati, 0. 
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VIBRATOR 


Enablos  you  to  er>o-> 
massage  at  home-  in- 
vigorates the  nerves 
and  entire  system, 
benefits  the  com- 
plexion and  scalp,  and 
banishes  soreness. 
Stimulates  tbe  circulation 
(by  natural  means — with- 
out drugs).  Your  physi- 
cian recommends  it. 

Invaluable  after  bathing 
or  exercise. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 
Send  for   Free   Book 
containing  interesting  in- 
formation    on    Vibratory 
treatment. 

JAMES  BARKER 

U30-640  Cayuga  St.,  Philadelphia 
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No   More   Hay  Fever 

Pollen    and    Dust    in    the 
nostrils    cause     Hav    Fever. 

UAe  CARENCE  NASAL 

— —  SHIELD  — — 

excludes  all  irritating  sub- 
stances, thereby  preventing 
inflammation.  It  is  a  dainty, 
invisible,  thoroughly  sanitary 
device.  Nominal  in  price. 
Send  for  Booklet.      Address 

NASAL  SHIELD  CO.,  470  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

THE  HAYES  DEVOTEE  TO  ASTHMA 

Dill  I  CTIKI      anil  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
BULLC  I  I  [<t      Address  Dr.  ffay,:s,  Dept.  3,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  so,  The  Preparation 
of  Manuscripts  for  the 
Printer  will  show  you 
how  to  prepare  your  copy 
and  tell  you  to  whom  to 

sell  it.      Price,  75  cents.      FUNK  &  WAG- 

NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instant!}   Removed  Without  iDjory 
to  the  Qlott  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
,  named  the  new  discovery 
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Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL,  fflodene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.    Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  620  Cincinnati ,  a 
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Psychic  Treatment 

— °s — 

Nervous  Disorders 

By  DR.  PAUL  DV  BOIS 

Professor  of  Neuropathology,  University  of  Berne 

A  Translation  by  Smith  Elyjelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

and  William  A.  White,  M.D.,  of  the  Author's 

"  Les  Psychoneurosis." 

THIS  work  gives  the  experiences  and  prin- 
ciples of  psychic  treatment  of  nervous 
disorders  based  upon  twenty  years  of  suc- 
cessful specialization  and  practise  in  this 
branch  of  medical  skill.  The  work  of  the 
author  is  that  of  both  psychologist  and  phy- 
sician. Besides  many  psychological  con- 
siderations, the  author  provides  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  methods  used  in  his  practise 
of  psychotherapy. 

Of  Inestimable  Value  to  Physicians 

"To  all  engaged  in  medical  pursuits  the  book  must 
be  one  of  inestimable  value." — Medical  Recorder, 
Chicago,  111. 

8vo,  cloth,  471  pages,  $3.00  net;  by  mail  $3.15. 
Copious  Index. 

FUNK   &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,   New  York 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

^The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  WagnallB  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps: 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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HEADACHE  «  JEUIIUHI 

QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 

Write  for  a  trial  box— we  send  it  without  cost.  If  you  suffer  from  head- 
ache or  neuralgia,  Megrimine  is  a  necessity— the  most  reliable  remedy  on 
the  market.  Cures  Jiny  headache  in  thirty  minutes.  After  one  trial  you 
will  never  be  without  it.  Twenty  years  of  success  places  Megrimine  at  the 
head  of  all  remedies  for  painful  nervous  troubles.  For  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  address 

The   DR.   WHITEHALL   MEGRIMINE  CO.,  305  Main  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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the  Lexicographer's 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


1$£gr*The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any  questions 
sent  anonymously. 

"C.  M.  B.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Can  you  '.ell 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  '  automobile  '  ?  " 

There  are  two  pronunciations  for  this  word — 
or"to-mo"beel'  and  or"to-mo'bil.  The  first  is  that 
commonly  used  for  the  noun  designating  a  motor- 
car; the  second  is  used  for  the  adjective  which 
means  "capable  of  moving  itself  by  internal  forces." 
The  differences  in  these  pronunciations  are  due  to  the 
sources  of  assimilation. 

"T.  R.  G.,"  Chicago,  111.— "Which  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  are  correct  :  '  Two  and  two  is  (or  are) 
four;'  'Four  aces  is  (or  are)  forty;'  'Hearts  are 
trumps  (or  trump);'  '  What  are  (or  is)  trumps  (or 
trump)  '  ?  " 

"Two  and  two  is  four,"  as  an  abstract  propo- 
sition or  statement,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  for  four 
is  two  added  to  two,  .or  twice  two;  but  when  two 
specific  things  are  added  to  two  others,  the  verb 
must  be  in  the  plural.  In  the  first  case  a  certain 
single  and  definite  result  is  attained  or  total  given 
by  the  combination  of  two  numbers;  in  the 
second  we  say  that  in  a  given  body  or  num- 
ber of  things  are  so  many  single  or  individual 
things.  Two  men  and  two  are  undoubtedly  four; 
that  is,  four  men  are  (constituted  of)  two  and  two. 
Beyond  doubt  twice  one  is  two;  for  it  can  not  be 
that  two  (as  a  single  and  specific  number)  are  twice 
one. 

"  L.  J.  G.,"  Ceresco,  Neb. — "  (i)  Can  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  again  become  a  subject 
of  his  native  country  without  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  ?  (2)  Does  the  return  to  his  native  land 
of  a  naturalized  alien  restore  him  to  citizenship  in 
the  land  of  his  birth?  (3)  If  not,  is  he  still  citizen 
of,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  protection  of,  the  land 
of  his  adoption  ?  (4)  Can  a  man  be  a  citizen  of 
two  nations  ?  " 

The  questions  you  ask  are  without  the  pale  of 
lexicography,  but  as  they  may  prove  of  public  in- 
terest are  answered  below.  (1)  A  naturalized  citizen 
of  any  country  who  wishes  to  become  a  subject  of 
his  native  land  must  first  renounce  his  allegiance  to 
the  land  of  his  adoption  and  be  naturalized  in  his 
native  land.  Of  this  naturalization  the  taking  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance  is  only  a  part.  (2)  The  mere 
return,  without  the  taking  out  of  naturalization 
papers,  does  not  restore  him  to  citizenship.  (3"!  He 
remains  a  citizen  of  the  land  of  his  adoption  and  is 
subject  to  its  protection.  (4)  No,  but  as  Socrates 
declared,  he  can  be  "a  citizen  of  the  world." 

"J.  W.  C,"  Passaic,  N.  J. — We  advise  you  to  apply 
to  the  Herald's  College,  London,  Eng.,  for  the  infor- 
mation you  seek. 

"C.  F.  B.."  Marquette,  Mich. — "  Kindly  give  the 
pronunciations  of  'menu'  and  'chauffeur. 

In  both  these  words  the  emphatic  accent  is  pli 
on  the  last  syllable — me-nu'  (u  asindtm*) ;  show"fur/. 

"S.  J."  Stryker,  O. — "Is  the  sentence  'I  have 
never  known  hut  two  instances  of  this  kind. 
correct  i 

It  is  not  correct;  the  word  "never"  is  redundant. 


Readers  of  Tiik  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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VACATION    NOTICE  TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  going  on  vacation,  or  returning  home,  who  wish  the  ad- 
dresses on  their  copies  of  The  Literary  Digest  changed  accordingly,  will 
save  annoyance  to  themselves  and  to  us  by  complying  very  carefully  with  the 
suggestion  made  below,  concerning  "  change  of  address."  Notice  should  be 
H-iii  in  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  stating  the  date  when  the  change  is  to 
go  into  effect. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HUGHES,  JEROME,  HEARST,  ET   AL. 

THE  number  of  gubernatorial  candidates  in  New  York  State 
was  increased  recently  by  Mr.  Odell's  announcement  through 
the  press  that  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  insurance-investigation  fame, 
will  accept  the  nomination  for  Governor.  Mr.  Hughes  is  now 
abroad,  but  Mr.  Odell  asserts  he  has  definite  knowledge  that  the 
lawyer  would  run.  Upon  this  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  com- 
ments: "The  nomination  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  or  a  man  of  his 
type  would  go  far  to  redeem  the  Republican  situation.  The  party 
is  in  a  bad  way  because  of  factional  wranglings  and  personal  jeal- 
ousies. Its  salvation  lies  in  selecting  for  the  ticket  a  man  bigger 
than  any  of  the  bosses  and  superior  to  the  wiles  of  all  men."  The 
World  concludes : 

"  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  it  plain  that  he  will  serve  no  faction. 
He  is  not  seeking  the  nomination.  But  no  man  in  his  position  can 
turn  a  deaf  ear  when  his  party  unites  in  calling  him  to  deliver  it 
from  chaos. 

"  Will  the  quarreling  leaders  of  factions  have  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  to  resist  the  temptation  of  feeding  old  grudges  at  the 
risk  of  party  defeat?" 

By  the  "  factional  wranglings  "  The  World  probably  means  the 
most  recent  of  them— that  of  last  week.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Committee,  Odell,  who,  according  to  the  program,  was  to  have 
been  routed  utterly  and  "  put  out  of  business  "  by  Governor  Hig- 
gins's  faction,  turned  the  tide  by  clever  manipulation  and  made  of 
defeat  a  victory.  That  is  to  say,  on  a  certain  test  question,  the 
vote  showed  that  Odell  won  and  retains  a  sort  of  prestige.  Now, 
of  course,  he  cries  against  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Higgins  for 
Governor.  This  episode,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (Ind.),  "  shows  that  the  Republican  organization  in  this 
State— the  President's  State— is  not  only  torn  into  factions,  but 
is  made  a  prey  of  by  disreputable  bosses  using  unscrupulous 
means."  Such  proceedings,  thinks  The  Post,  will  dispose  thou- 
sands of  Republicans  to  forswear  allegiance  to  a  political  organi- 
zation that  is  now  simply  competed  for  by  wreckers."  The  New 
York  Sun(lnd.  Dem.),  too,  says  Odell  and  Higgins  "have  brought 
the  Republican  machine  to  wreck  and  disgrace."  Even  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  complains  bitterly  : 

"  Not  one  friend  of  the  Governor  neglected  to  warn  him  last 
winter  that  the  time  for  positive,  aggressive  action  against  Odell- 
ism  had  come.  The  hour  had  struck,  as  everybody  but  Higgins 
realized.  His  hand  alone  stayed  it.  The  New  York  County 
Committee  had  revolted  against  Odell  and  placed  Parsons  at  its 
head  ;   the  Legislature  had  cut  loose  from  him,  and  all  over  the 


Slate  the  demand  for  the  retirement  of  Odell  was  universal  and 
emphatic.  With  a  fatuity  past  understanding,  the  Governoi 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  appeals,  whether  made  in  the  name  of  his 
party  or  in  his  own  interest,  persisting  in  a  policy  of  silence  and 
inaction  that  has  had  its  logical  and  inevitable  result.'- 

Just  as  Mr.  lughes  looms  as  the  possible  deliverer  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  so  District  Attorney  Jerome  is  now  spoken  of  by 
some  as  the  Moses  of  the  Democracy.  As  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  says : 

"  Evidence  is  daily  piling  up  that  Democrats  are  turning  their 
eyes  to  Jerome  as  the  sort  of  candidate  for  Governor  their  party 
needs.  It  is  a  true  instinct  which  makes  them  feel  that  the  crisis 
calls  for  a  leader  of  strong  personality  and  of  vitalizing  independ- 
ence and  courage.  The  old  party  shibboleths  will  be  of  as  little 
avail  in  staying  the  Hearst  raid  as  will  the  old  party  machinery, 
or  what  is  left  of  it.  In  a  time  of  depression  and  alarm,  people 
look  about  for  the  manly  virtues." 

The  Sun  is  Mr.  Jerome's  journalistic  sponsor,  and  it  has  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Jerome  is  considering  the  propriety  of  offering 
himself  as  an  independent  candidate.     Says  The  Sun  : 

"The  people  generally  incline  to  a  man  because  of  his  charac- 
ter. They  deem  him  to  be  upright,  able,  and  fearless,  and  they 
call  him  to  their  service.  This  is  "an  essential  element  of  our  the- 
ory of  government.  The  people  never  called  a  man  to  their  serv- 
ice because  he  had  a  bad  character." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  sees  no  reason  why  Mr.  Jerome 
should  not  consent  "  to  be  the  regular  party  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor," since  "  many  of  the  leaders  favor  his  nomination." 

The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  takes  stock  of  all  these  candi- 
dates, not  forgetting  Mr.  Hearst,  and  adding  thereto  such  "  possi- 
bilities" as  Mayor  Adam,  of  Buffalo,  ex-Judge  Herrick,  Governor 
Higgins,  and  others.  The  Times  calls  it  "the  richest  aggregation 
of  candidacies  the  old  State  ever  saw."  Mr.  Hearst  is  still  busy 
creating  his  own  party,  the  Independence  League,  which  is  to 
nominate  him  for  Governor,  even  if  no  one  else  does.  The  Times 
remarks : 

"  The  Prohibitionists,  animated  by  that  devotion  to  principle 
and  that  fine  sense  of  fitness  and  propriety  that  never  desert 
them,  approached  Mr.  Hearst  with  a  tender  of  their  nomination. 
Mr.  Hearst  was  considering  the  matter  when  telegrams  of  protest 
from  brewers' employees  and  pretzel  varnishers '  unions  all  over 
the  State  helped  him  to  a  sudden  making  up  of  his  mind  that  it 
wouldn't  do." 

The  Independence  League  also  entertains  hopes  of  getting  the 
regular  Democratic  nomination  for  Mr.  Hearst.  Upon  this  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  observes  : 

"  Much  of  the  Hearst  strength  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  against,  so  to  speak,  anything  and  everything  ;  that  he  has  no 
entangling  alliances.  A  regular  nomination  will  convert  him  into 
the  customary,  the  commonplace.  It  will  alienate  the  thousands 
who  have  espoused  his  cause  only  for  the  reason  given— that  he  is 
against  anything  and  everything.  Indeed,  it  will  more  than  alien- 
ate—they will  be  resentful— they  will  vote  for  anybody  else  in 
preference.     Nor  is  this  all.     Machines  are  always  regular.     They 
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SARATOGA  I 


— C.  R.  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

MR.  HIGGINS'S  DUTCH  COURAGE 


A  GOOD  BACKBONE— WHEREVER  IT  CAME  FROM. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


always  have  the  surface  aspect  of  loyalty,  but  there  are  several 
ways  of  killing  a  cat.  The  Hearst  men  who  suppose  that  Mr. 
Hearst  will  get  the  regular  vote  because  he  gets  the  regular  nomi- 
nation forget  that  the  regulars  have  a  score  to  settle.  Nothing 
will  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops,  but  the  knife  will  be  there 
just  as  sure  as  Mr.  McClellan  will  be  here  " 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  with  the  cynicism  worthy  of  the 
Ecclesiast,  believes  that  one  day  it  will  be  possible  to  answer  the 
question,  "What  trust  did  Hearst  ever  smash?"  with  the  "truth- 
ful reply,"  "  the  Hearst  Trust." 


THE   CHINESE   CONTRACT-LABOR    PROBLEM. 

"T^OLLOWING  the  announcement  (noticed  in  The  Literary 
-■-  Digest  of  last  week)  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  that 
Chinese  coolie  labor  will  be  employed  on  the  Isthmus,  a  number 
of  newspapers  cried  out  upon  any  such  plan  "  Here  at  last,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  Pittsburg  Post,  "  is  presented  the  sight  of 
the  United  States  of  America  working  bonded  slaves  on  the  Isth- 
mian canal.  They  are  alien  laborers  under  contract.  They  never 
can  become  citizens."  And  the  Springfield  Republican  recalls 
that  "  while,  according  to  our  memory,  Congress  at  the  last  session 
did  relieve  the  canal  zone  of  the  incubus  of  the  eight-hour  law  for 
common  laborers,  nothing  was  done  about  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
act."  The  Republican  believes  that  "  it  is  a  question,  therefore,  if 
Chinese  contract  labor  can  as  yet  be  introduced  on  the  Isthmus." 
But  to  this,  and  similar  objection  made  by  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr. 
Theodore  Shonts  replies,  "  I  can  only  say  that  the  Commission 
had  secured  the  opinion  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  of  the 
Government.  It  has  been  held  that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
canal  zone."     The  Washington  Star  analyzes  the  case  in  this  way  : 

"Two  reasons  secured  the  enactment  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
law  : 

"(i)  Coolies,  it  was  held,  were  not  desirable  immigrants  We 
did  not  want  people  of  their  habits  introduced  in  large  numbers 
into  this  country  Their  industry  and  thrift  were  as  nothing  when 
set  against  their  mode  and  view  of  life  and  the  demoralization  in- 
evitable from  intimate  contact  with  them.  So  they  were  barred 
out  and  the  action  was  indorsed,  as  it  had  been  participated  in, 
by  both  parties. 

We  did  not  want  the  wage  scales  lowered  for  American 
labor  What  il  the  coolies  could  do  much  of  the  work  in  the 
American  market   for  half  the  money  paid  to  American  citizens? 


Where  would  be  the  saving?  Why  reduce  our  own  people  to 
competition  with  their  inferiors?  The  real  saving,  monetary  and 
otherwise,  would  be  in  preserving  the  self-respect  and  independ- 
ence of  those  of  our  own  people  working  with  their  hands.  They 
were  earning  their  wages  and  applying  them  in  a  way  to  build  up 
the  country  and  help  preserve  its  institutions. 

"  There  is  nothing  then  in  the  proposition  to  introduce  coolie 
labor  under  rigid  safeguards  in  Panama  to  help  dig  the  Isthmian 
canal  at  all  violative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  law. 
Neither  American  social  life  nor  American  labor  is  menaced  in 
the  slightest  The  coolies  thus  introduced  will  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  permanently  even  in  Panama;  and  they  will  never  see 
this  country  When  their  task  is  done  they  must  be  returned  to 
China.  They  will  be  in  the  canal  zone  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
their  employers  under  contract  for  their  safety  and  whereabouts." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Washington  Times  "there  is  little  doubt 
the  Administration  has  done  right."  The  Times  feels  that  "no- 
body in  the  United  States  wants  to  shovel  the  germ-laden  tropic 
mud  of  the  zone ;  everybody  has  a  better  job,  nearer  home,  where 
the  expectation  of  life  is  more  promising."  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  observes : 

"Conditions  are  now  such  that  the  Administration  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  outcries  of  'labor  men  '  against  the  employment  of 
Chinese  coolies.  There  is  no  shadow  of  interference  with  Ameri- 
can labor  interests  in  so  doing,  and,  moreover,  there  has  been  so 
strong  an  expression  of  popular  confidence  in  the  Administration's 
canal  plans  that  it  can  disregard  mere  carping  criticism.  But  this 
will  not  necessarily  continue  to  be  the  case.  The  canal  project 
will  need  much  time  for  its  accomplishment,  and  there  may  come 
a  period — under  the  present  Administration  or  another — when 
there  will  be  less  popular  confidence.  It  will  be  an  advantage 
under  such  conditions  to  have  the  machinery  of  administration  as 
simple,  and  the  openings  for  complaint  as  few,  as  possible  Both 
of  these  points  would  probably  be  better  safeguarded  under  the 
contract  system  than  under  any  other." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  can  not  see  the  difference  between  em- 
ploying Jamaicans  and  employing  Chinese,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  recalls  that  when  the  contract  coolies  imported  into  South 
Africa  "  were  told  they  were  free  to  return  home  they  declined  to 
go,  preferring  to  remain  at  their  profitable  employment  in  the 
mines."  The  truth  is  that  Chairman  Shonts  foresaw  from  the 
very  beginning  that  Chinese  labor  would  be  necessary  on  the  Isth- 
mus. In  interviews  to  newspaper  men  he  mentioned  the  fact 
again  and  ag  i  n,  with  a  view  of  letting  the  idea  percolate. 
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A   NEW   DAWN    FOR   PERSIA. 

MANY  an  American  paper  greets 
with  delight  the  announcement 
tli.u  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  about  to  give 
his  country  a  constitution  and  a  general 
legislative  assembly.  Persia  is  one  of 
those  Asiatic  countries  for  which  Occi- 
dental nations  never  did  see  any  hope. 
\  nder  the  rule  of  despot  and  Koran,  it 
has  been  deteriorating  for  2,000  years. 
But  now.  in  the  words  of  the  Washington 
Times,  "  Persia  is  to  see  a  new  day.  Its 
ruler  voluntarily  grants  to  his  people  that 
which  most  peoples  have  wrested  from 
their  overlords,  and  what  Russia  is  now 
struggling  to  secure  from  an  unwilling 
emperor."  The  Tunes  has  no  doubt  but 
that  Persia  "  will  be  significantly  strength- 
ened by  the  change,"  and  that  she  will 
now  be  better  fitted  to  withstand  encroach- 
ments of  Russia.  "  Which,"  asks  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript ,  "  is  the  better  fitted  to 
rule,  the  reactionary  or  the  liberal  ? "  The 
Transcript  adds,  "  we  can  hardly  hesitate 
on  which  side  we  shall  range  our  sympa- 
thies in  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
countries."  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
explains  the  situation  in  Persia  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  A  few  months  ago  was  reported  that 
singular  exodus  from  the  capital  which  so 
impressively  recalled  the  secession  of  the 
Roman  plebs,  a  large  body  of  merchants 

and  religious  students  taking  their  departure  in  a  body  for  a  neigh- 
boring town  and  announcing  their  purpose  to  remain  until  their 
demand  for  a  representative  form  of  government  should  be  heeded. 
More  or  less  serious  rioting  has  been  reported  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  revolution,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  has  been  peaceful,  and  if 
it  shall  prove  successful  will  be  for  that  reason  the  more  impres- 
sive. Only  a  few  days  ago,  and  in  direct  response  to  the  popular 
demand,  a  new  vizier  was  appointed,  and  his  renewal  of  the  prom- 
ise of  a  parliament  at  least  indicates  that  reaction  is  not  to  be  his 
watchword." 

The  people  have  not  yet  been  considered,  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch points  out,  "  but  the  change  from  autocracy  to  constitution- 
alism is  an  essential  first  step."  The  Cleveland  Leader  is  very 
hopeful  indeed  ;  to  quote  : 

"A  territory  larger  than  a  dozen  States  like  Ohio  is  affected,  a 
realm  greater  in  area  than  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 
combined.  There  are  only  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  people  in  Persia, 
but  there  are  room  and  opportunity  for  ten  times  that  number. 
History  shows  what  the  land  may  become.  Ancient  splendors 
may  be  revived  and  exceeded. 

"  No  modern  Nadir  Shah  will  ever  conquer  half  of  India,  no 
new  Darius  will  offer  to  divide  Asia  with  a  second  Alexander  of 
Macedon.  But  there  may  be  cities  in  Persia  which  will  dim  the 
fame  of  Persepolis,  and  in  a  splendid  modern  capital,  a  second 
Tokyo,  perhaps,  a  real  Persian  parliament  may  govern  the  coun- 
try of  Cyrus  and  of  Abbas  the  Great." 

But  there  is  a  plenty  of  doubt  and  distrust  of  anything  like  re- 
form at  present.  "That  there  is  immense  room  for  reforms  and 
that  great  good  might  be  accomplished  by  a  representative  assem- 
bly "  the  Philadelphia  Ledgers  willing  to  admit,  "  but  that  any 
changes  likely  to  be  made  under  existing  conditions  will  amount 
to  anything  remotely  resembling  real  constitutionalism  is  too  fan- 
ciful to  be  believed."     The  Brooklyn  Citizen  makes  this  comment : 

"It  is  impossible  for  popular  liberty  to  take  root  where  the 
Koran  is  accepted  as  the  final  authority.  Mohammedanism  every- 
where requires  absolute  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  priest- 


hood, in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  next, 
to  the  temporal  ruler  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  hierarchy  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  subjects  of  the  Sultan  who 
have  tor  a  generation  past  been  agitating 
for  the  calling  oi  a  parliament  in  Turkey, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  make  much 
headway,  and  there  is  plausibility  in  the 
Charge  ol  their  opponents,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  disloyal  to  the  Calif,  they 
are  not  good  Mohammedans 

"If  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Mast  shall  show  an  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  monarch 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Imams,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  faith  of  Islam 
has  been  undermined." 

The  new  constitution,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Philadelphia  /'/ess,"  may,  anddoubt- 
less  will,  fail  But  it  is  one  oi  the  steps 
toward  the  reorganization  of  Mohamme- 
dan life  and  progress  throughout  the  East 
which  in  another  generation  will  surprise 
the  whole  of  Europe,  not  with  a  religious 
war,  but  with  a  material  and  intellectual 
awakening." 


THE  SHAH   OF   PERSIA, 

Who  has  decided  to  Lecome  a  constitutional  monarch. 


Crops  and  Prosperity.— "  Nev- 
er before,''  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"have  the  crop  sections  as  a  whole,  out- 
side of  the  cotton  belt,  had  so  large  an 
income  in  sight  from  their  summer's  la- 
bors ;"  and  the  same  paper  further  ob- 
serves that  the  effect  of  the  returns  on 
business  must  be  "highly  reassuring." 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  presents  the  following  facts 
and  figures : 

"  Winter  wheat  is  beyond  the  stage  of  doubt,  and  the  Govern- 
ment estimate,  based  upon  acreage  and  an  unusual  average  pro- 
duction per  acre,  places  the  yield  at  493. 434, coo  bushels,  which 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  47 ,000,000  bushels  and  is  about  34,600,- 
000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  '  record  '  of  1901.  There  was  a  decline 
in  the  condition  of  spring  wheat  during  the  month  of  July,  which 
causes  a  reduction  in  the  estimated  yield  by  15,000,000  bushels, 
leaving  it  at  278,830,000,  compared  to  an  actual  yield  of  264,516,655 


FEEDING   THE    WORLD. 

What'd  you  do,  Sonny,  if  you  didn't  have  your  old  uncle  to  look 
after  you  ?  —Dins  in  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 
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bushels  last  year  and  289,625.717  in  1901.  The  estimate  for 
spring  wheat  is  unofficial.  There  may  be  a  further  decline  in  con- 
dition, or  there  may  be  improvement  between  now  and  the  har- 
vest; but  with  the  present  prospect  the  total  yield  of  wheat  will 
establish  a  new  record  of  772,264,000  bushels,  compared  with  748,- 
4  "0.218  fcr  the  former  'record  year  '  The  quality  is  also  reported 
to  be  unusually  high. 

"  Com  shows  a  moderate  improvement  of  condition  during  July, 
and  the  estimated  crop,  based  upon  acreage  and  first-of-August 
condition,  is  2,713,194,000  bushels,  compared  with  last  year's  high 
record  of  2,707,993,540.  There  has  been  neither  drought  nor  ex- 
cssive  wet  weather  for  corn  thus  far,  and  the  prospect  is  fair  for 
continued  good  condition.  The  one  serious  danger  for  this  crop 
is  early  frost,  and  that  is  something  that  can  not  be  calculated 
about      We  can  only  wait  hopefully  for  results." 


LESSONS     FOR    SAVINGS-BANK    DEPOSITORS. 

THE  failure  of  the  Milwaukee  Avenue  Bank  in  Chicago,  which 
ruined  so  many  working  people,  has  given  the  newspapers 
a  chance  to  bring  home  to  the  public  certain  facts  and  principles 
so  frequently  disregarded  until  actual  trouble  comes.  The  Chi 
cago  Journal,  for  instance,  wishes  to  inculcate  the  lesson  that  "  it 
is  no  sign  a  man  is  a  safe  banker  because  he  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guage as  his  depositors."  President  Stensland,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Avenue  Bank,  is  a  Scandinavian,  and  nearly  all  of  the  bank's  22,- 
000  depositors  were  Scandinavians.  "But  there  is  no  friendship 
in  business,  and  there  should  be  no  race  sentiment,"  adds  The 
Journal.  "The  trouble  with  the  Stensland  bank  was  the  same 
that  has  wrecked  so  many  others—  "says  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
"  the  effort  to  combine  banking  with  outside  speculative  invest- 
ment enterprises  coi.ducted  by  the  officials. "  The  ATews  concludes 
that  no  bank  official,  however  sound  his  reputation,  should  be 
permitted  to  conduct  his  business  without  adequate  surveillance. 
Nay,  more — 

"The  bank  executive  who  does  not  solicit  investigation,  the 
bank  directors  who  do  not  insist  upon  making  it,  are  unfit  for  the 
offices  which  they  hold.  They  fail  to  grasp  their  responsibilities 
to  one  another  and  to  the  public.  It  is  indispensable  that  men  of 
the  highest  probity  and  repute  be  put  in  the  executive  positions, 
but  once  there  they  should  accept  a  vigilant  oversight  of  their 

methods  as  a  proper  and 

necessary  feature  of  hon- 
est banking.  The  time 
has  come  to  force  home 
this  lesson  on  bank  di- 
jectors  and  bank  exami- 
uers. " 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
urges  stringent  measures 
for  the  better  protection 
of  depositors.  Once  a 
year  is  not  enough  for  the 
examination  of  State 
banks,  thinks  The  Trib- 
une. "  There  should  be 
so  many  examiners  that 
one  of  them  would  be  able 
to  spend  two  months,  if 
necessary,  in  going 
through  a  bank  and  as 
certaining  the  genuine 
in  ss  and  value  of  every 
piece  of  paper  it  holds." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald,  it 
ought  to  be  made  more  difficult  to  incorporate  a  bank.  At  pres- 
enl  that  is  much  The  Record  Herald  also  observes : 

"  For  reliei   p  the  wrongdoers,  criticize  the  laws 

and  attack  the  administration  <>*  the  laws      Bui  swindling  will  not 


PRESIDE  N  r    SI  I  NS1  am  > 

Of  the  Milwaukee  Avenue  Bank,  known 
as "  Honest  Stensland." 


be  prevented  in  the  future  by  the  denunciation,  and  the  legal  prob- 
lems that  are  presented  are  puzzling.  In  a  case  of  the  sort  there 
is,  however,  a  suggestion  that  banking  would  be  safer  if  it  were 
more  of  a  monopoly  than  it  now  is.  Small,  outlying  institutions 
are  valuable  as  a  convenience,  but  they  would  offer  far  greater 
security  and  protection  if 
they  were  managed  from 
the  large  banking-houses 
In  traveling  about  a  Ca 
nadian  city  the  American 
is  struck  by  the  number 
of  branch  banks  that  he 
sees  They  are  parts  of 
splendid  financial  institu 
tions  that  command  uni 
versal  confidence.  They 
serve  the  purposes  both 
of  convenience  and  se- 
curity, and  they  must  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  " 

The  Chicago  Post  is 
inclined  to  put  the  blame 
on  the  "directors  who 
don't  direct/'  It  is  the 
moral  duty,  says  The 
Post,  "  the  legal  responsi 
bility,  of  directors  to  di- 
rect, and  when,  through 
the  culpable  neglect  of 
directors  to  perform  their  functions,  disaster  befalls,  justice 
should  be  meted  out  unsparingly,  to  the  end  that  necessary 
reform  be  effected." 


CASHIER    HERING, 

Of  Stensland's  Bank. 


SUMMARY  MEASURES  FOR  LYNCHERS. 

"  /^AUSE  for  profound  gratitude"  is  found  by  the  Raleigh 
^-^  Evening  Tunes,  in  common  with  many  other  papers,  South 
and  North,  in  the  conviction  and  sentence  to  a  term  of  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment  of  George  Hall,  a  ringleader  in  the  recent 
Salisbury  lynching.  "There  are  one  hundred  more,"  adds  the 
Raleigh  Arews  and  Observer, "  who  deserve  to  wear  the  stripes  for 
participation." 

The  recent  revival  of  the  lynching  habit  is  the  subject  of  much 
editorial  comment,  and  the  necessity  for  such  action  as  this  of  the 
North-Carolina  court  is  urged.  "It  is  high  time  that  new  lessons 
were  given  in  the  sacredness  of  law,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  further:  "  Only  when  the  'best  citizens'  are  taught 
that  they  can  not  defy  the  law  will  the  lynching  habit  be  seriously 
interfered  with."  Even  in  the  South  there  is  practically  nothing 
but  commendation  for  the  course  pursued  by  the  court  in  the 
treatment  of  these  Salisbury  offenders,  and  for  the  subsequent 
action  of  Governor  Glenn.  By  his  declaration  that  hereafter 
lynching-parties  in  the  State  will  be  broken  up  by  the  local  militia, 
firing  to  kill,  when  that  is  necessary,  the  Charlotte  Observer  is  led 
to  remark : 

"  Lynch  law  is  on  the  increase  in  North  Carolina.     There  is  no 
negro  vote,  no  negro  legislation  now  ;   but  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
respect, not  to  say  contempt,  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  for 
the  laws  which  they  themselves  make.     The  mob  hoots  and  jeers 
Senators,  judges,  and  other  officers,  whom  it  helped  to  elect,  when 
they  get  up  before  it  to  expostulate  with  it  and  pray  of  it  to  ob 
serve  the  laws  which  it  helped  to  frame.     There  must  be  an  end 
to  this,  or  worse  days  will  come.     Tufts  of  grass  have  been  thrown 
at  lynchers  to  no  effect  and  volleys  have  been  fired  over  their 
heads  without  result.     When  a  North-Carolina  mob  is  fired  into 
bj  deputies  or   the  military,  and   a  dozen   or  fifteen  of  the  law- 
ikers  are  killed,  there  will  be  an  instant  end  to  mob  law  in  the 
The  longer  the  appreciation  of  the  remedy  is  delayed  the 
faster  the  disease  will  spread.     It  should  be  applied  to  the  next 
that  thunders  at  the  gates  of  a  jail." 

The  Chicago  Tost  says  of  Governor  Glenn's  position  that  "it  is 
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within  his  power  to  make  the  law  respected  in  North 
Carolina  as  it  never  has  been  before,  and  to  make 
his  Stale  a  worthy  example  for  other  States  where 
the  mob  spirit  has  shown  itself  in  violent  acts."  A 
very  salutary  effect  this  order  should  have  upon  the 
wild  spirits  of  the  State,  thinks  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch, for  "there  is  not  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina 
who  can  doubt  the  determination  of  the  Governor 
to  make  good  his  word."  And  the  New  York  Eve- 
ningPost  agrees  that  it  "  is  very\vholesome  talk,  and 
ought  to  do  much  to  decrease  lynchings,"  but  at  the 
same  time  "  the  usefulness  of  the  militia  in  such  cases 
remains  open  to  question."  'The  Evening  Post  then 
points  out  a  difficulty  which  execution  of  the  law 
would  entail,  and  proposes  an  alternative  arrange- 
ment. A  local  militia,  it  shows,  would  be  required. 
in  subduing  a  mob,  to  fire  upon  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Why  not  have,  then,  a  State  mounted 
constabulary  as  in  Pennsylvania?  The  Evening 
Post  continues : 


"  The  new  State  constabulary  there  did  away,  in 
this  year's  coal  strike,  with  the  necessity  of  calling 
out  the  militia,  and  was  quite  willing  to  fire  on  mobs,  as  it  did  on 
several  occasions.  It  would  pay  North  Carolina  to  have  such  a 
force,  not  only  to  patrol  the  country  districts  and  enforce  the  State 
laws,  but  to  guard  jails  in  just  such  cases  as  the  Salisbury  one. 
Fifty  determined  troopers,  commanded,  say,  by  a  retired  army 
officer,  would  protect  any  prison,  no  matter  how  great  the  mob, 
for  lynchers  are  essentially  cowards.  As  a  mere  investment  it 
would  pay  the  State  a  hundredfold  to  maintain  such  a  force." 


PLAZA     SOTOMAYOR,    VALPARAISO'S      CHIEF     SQUARE, 

MONUMENT. 


INCLUIJING     THE      PRATT 


THE   EARTHQUAKE    IN   CHILE. 

"\  \  /  H I LE  the  shock  of  San  Francisco's  disaster  is  still  fresh  in 
*  •  the  public  memory  cable  despatches  from  Chile  state  that 
a  similar  catastrophe  has  befallen  Valparaiso,  a  town  of  160,000 
inhabitants  and  the  most  flourishing  port  of  Western  South  Amer- 
ica. The  earthquake,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  has  interrupted 
communication  with  Valparaiso,  occurred  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  Thursday,  August  16.  Reports  from  near-by  places,  the 
tidal  wave  observed  at  Honolulu,  and  the  records  of  seismographs 
in  widely  separated  observatories  indicate  a  convulsion  of  terrible 
severity.  The  New  York  Herald,  noted  for  the  reliability  of 
South  American  service,  states  that  the  shock  occurred  without 
a  tremor  of  warning,  bringing  instant  death  to  hundreds  of  per- 
sons and  leaving  many  hundreds  more  imprisoned  in  the  burning 


PANORAMA   OF  VALPARAISO,   SHOWING   THE   HILLY   NATURE  OF  THE  LOCALITY. 


ruins.  According  to  this  despatch,  the  business  section  of  the 
city  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  To  quote  further  from  the  same 
source : 

"  There  were  two  distinct  and  terrific  shocks,  the  second  one 
following  almost  instantly  after  the  first  and  completing  the  work 
of  destruction.  The  day  had  been  unusually  calm  and  pleasant. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  whole  city  seemed  suddenly  to  swing  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  then  came  a  sudden  jolt  of  such  mighty 
force  that  rows  of  buildings  toppled  to  the  earth  as  if  made  of 
brittle  plaster.  Whole  rows  of  buildings  went  down  in  a  few 
seconds." 

Prof.  John  Milne,  the  famous  seismologist,  reports  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  that  his  instruments  indicate  an  earthquake  as  great 
as  that  of  San  Francisco  and  lasting  for  five  hours.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  remarks  that  this  great  new  shaking  of  the 
Pacific  coast  will  be  sure  to  inspire  further  qualms  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and,  indeed,  all  up  and  down  the  western  slope.  "It  is  all 
very  well,"  it  adds,  "  to  live  in  a  growing  country,  but  to  be  upon 
a  part  of  the  earth  that  is  'growing,'  and  occasionally  topples  over 
cities  in  its  growing-pains,  has  obvious  drawbacks." 

The  New  York  Herald  comments  editorially  : 

"There  has  long  existed  abundant  evidence  that  almost  the 
whole  Chilean  coast  lies  in  a  region  of  great  instability  and  is  itself 
undergoing  slow  upheaval.  In  many  places  geologists  have  found 
that  it  is  now  twenty  feet  higher  than  it  was  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago  and  is  still  rising,  as  if  it  were 
elevated  by  some  titanic  force.  The  consequent  dis- 
location of  the  rock  strata  underlying  Chile  accounts 
for  the  tremendous  earthquakes  to  which  it  was 
subjected  several  times  in  the  last  century.  In  1822 
a  gigantic  quake  was  felt  for  a  thousand  miles  along 
the  coast,  its  maximum  intensity  occurring  about  one 
hundred  miles  north  of  Valparaiso.  Altho  most  of 
the  great  Chilean  volcanoes  are  dormant,  two  of 
them,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  are  still 
active,  and  their  activity  may  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  fearful  seismic  disturbances  which  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Concepcion  in  1835  and  Yaldivia 
two  years  later." 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  us  further  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Chilean  earthquakes.  We 
read  in  part : 

"When  the  exact  proportions  of  the  latest  disaster 
in  South  America  are  revealed  with  reasonable  dis- 
tinctness, comparison  will  be  invited  with  others  al- 
ready on  record.  Valparaiso  has  been  severely 
shaken  several  times  before.  In  1S5 1  about  four 
hundred  buildings  were  wrecked    there.      A  shock 
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of  no  greater  violence  now  would  be  attended  by  far  more  serious 
consequences  because  the  city  has  grown  greatly  in  the  last  half- 
century.  The  loss  of  life  in  Quito  in  1859  has  been  estimated  at 
five  thousand,  in  Caracas  in  1812  at  twelve  thousand,  and  in  several 
cities  in  Peru  and  Ecuador  which  suffered  simultaneously  in  1868 
at  twenty-five  thousand." 


THE    RISING  AVERAGE   OF   HONESTY. 

THE  public  conscience,  according  to  Mr.  Philip  Loring  Allen, 
has  been  awakened  by  the  recent  moral  wave  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  actual  average  of  honesty  has  risen  perceptibly.  Mr. 
Allen's  article  on  the  subject  in  The  Outlook  is  not  merely  theo- 
rizing. He  has  collected  facts  and  figures  and  even  presents  tables 
of  statistics  on  the  subject.  Necessarily,  statistics  on  a  subject  of 
that  nature  are  somewhat  scarce.  So  Mr.  Allen  must  resort  t0 
the  figures  presented  by  "  conscience  funds  "  and  to  tabulations  of 
losses  incurred  by  and  paid  to  fidelity  companies. 

*  Conscience  money,"  says  Mr.  Allen, "  includes  not  only  money 
restored  to  the  public  authorities  from  whom  it  was  dishonestly 
obtained  or  withheld,  but  also  sums  owed  to  private  individuals 
who,  perhaps,  can  not  be  found.  The  debtor,  at  the  promptings 
of  the  still,  small  voice,  turns  money  over  to  the  public  treasury 
rather  than  enjoy  it  undeservedly  himself.  Thus,  besides  such 
recorded  cases  as  that  of  the  man  who  drove  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States  without  stopping  at  a  custom-house,  and  afterward 
sent  the  amount  of  duty,  first  on  the  horse,  then  on  the  buggy, 
and  finally  on  the  harness,  such  items  are  made  as  the  twenty- 
five  cents  mailed  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  with  a 
note  saying  that  it  was  for  apples  taken  off  your  property  before 
I  found  Christ.'"  Most  of  the  conscience  contributions  are  re- 
ceived without  any  explanation,  but  a  number  of  them  are  doubt- 
less made  as  restitution  for  some  ancient  wrong  or  fraud.  The 
"Conscience  Fund"  at  Washington  dates  back  to  the  year  181 1,  in 
the  administration  of  President  Madison.  It  amounts  now  to 
about  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the  contributions  for  the  past  ten 
years  amount  to  about$i34,ooo.  And  of  this  sum  more  than  $27,000, 
Mr.  Allen  finds,  was  contributed  within  this  "  muck-raking  "  period 
of  a  little  more  than  a  year.  1 1  is  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  much 
as  the  average  for  the  nine  years  previous. 

The  fidelity  companies  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Allen  as  proper 
touchstones  for  his  investigation  because  it  is  these  companies 
that  turnish  bonds  nowadays  to  employees  in  positions  of  trust, 


where  personal  honesty  is  a  requisite.  He  finds  that  "the  face 
value  of  the  fidelity  bonds  now  outstanding  in  seven  of  the  lead- 
ing companies  is  over  one  billion  dollars.  They  cover  men  in  alL 
parts  of  the  country,  of  all  ages,  ten-thousand-dollar  men  and  nine- 
hundred-dollar  men,  tellers,  cashiers  in  banks,  stores,  and  fac- 
tories." To  discover  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  standard  of  faith- 
fulness among  this  class  of  men,  Mr.  Allen  takes  for  each  year  the 
ratio  between  the  amount  at  risk  and  the  total  losses.  So,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  year  1896,  the  leading  companies  had  outstanding 
fidelity  bonds  amounting  to  $282 ,082,2 1 1 ,  and  their  aggregate  losses, 
by  reason  of  defalcations  and  otherwise  forfeited  bonds,  were 
$393,349.  In  other  words,  the  average  was  $139  upon  every  $100,- 
000  bond.  The  result  of  Mr.  Allen's  calculation  is  the  following 
table : 


1896 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 

1900 . 

1901 . 
1902 

1903- 
1904. 
1905- 


Fidelity  Bonds 

Risks. 

Losses. 

Losses  per 
$100,000. 

$282,082,211 

$393,349 

$139 

321,319,095 

548,091 

170 

360,989,156 

581,346 

161 

441,905,606 

690,540 

1S6 

504, 176,809 

657,427 

130 

529,541.479 

976.209 

184 

592,526,582 

687,249 

117 

626,343,847 

805,067 

128 

733.477.327 

1,068,1 12 

145 

1,2 16,970,451 

1.380,157 

no 

In  short,  for  the  nine  years  1896- 1904,  inclusive,  there  was  an 
average  loss  of  $147  a  year  for  every  hundred  thousand  dollars  at 
risk  upon  a  fidelity  bond.  In  1905  the  corresponding  loss  was 
only  $110  Furthermore,  dividing  the  past  decade  into  two  five- 
year  periods,  Mr.  Allen  finds  that  the  proportionate  losses  in  the 
first  period  are  $151  as  against  $136  for  the  second.  Mr.  Allen 
adds . 

"It  may  seem  extravagant  to  trace  any  connection  between  the 
insurance  investigation,  Mr.  Jerome's  victory,  or  La  Follette's 
fight  upon  the  railways,  and  that  typical  form  of  thoughtless,  petty 
dishonesty,  the  pilfering  of  hotel  spoons  as  'souvenirs,'  yet  the 
writer  has  letters  from  the  managers  of  several  of  the  best-known 
hotels  in  this  country  to  the  effect  that  this  amiable  practise  has 
been  noticeably  on  the  decline  for  the  past  year  or  more." 

Mr  Allen  gives  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  incidents  to  illus- 
trate his  theories,  and     concludes:      "Mr.      Dooley's     pardox 
that  instead  of  electing  business  men  to  purify  politics,  we  ought 
to  set  politicians  at  work  reforming  business." 


'OH,\VHAT  A  FAI.I.  WAS  THERE,   MY   COUNTR  YM  F.N  !  " 

—Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald 


(to  (SwTRiSUTIo^ 

RECEIVED 


I  '  •!   I  n\V    MH'K    l-KADF.R 


THE    NEW    REPl'BLICAN   GAME. 

—  Lovey  in  the  Salt  Lake  Herald. 


ONE    EFFECT   OF   INCREASING    HONESTY, 
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GOIN  S  AND   CUMMINS    OF   THE    POLITICAL   STAGE. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  .Minneapolis/<?tt>-«<7/. 


"THE    IOWA    IDEA." 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


PORTENTS    OF   TARIFF    REVISION. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF. 


Secretary  Root  may  consider  himself  a  Pan  American  Congressman- at- 
]arge. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Mr.  Bryan  continues  to  disprove  the  old  adage  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicolaievitch  may  thank  his  stars  that  his 
sharp-shooters  couldn't  sharpshoot. — Philadelphia  Record 

Mr.  Bryan  has  already  carried  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  and  Colonel  Watterson. — Boston  Globe. 

If  you  force  it  on  'em,  either  Chairman  Griggs  or  Chairman  Sherman  will 
accept  contributions  of  more  than  $i. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  country  has  still  to  hear  of  somebody  offering  Chairman  Jim  Sherman 
a  larger  sum  than  the  $i  asked  for. — Washington  Post. 

A  noted  financier  saved  a  drowning  man  the  other  day.  It's  different 
when  they  sink  in  Wall  Street,  however. — Denver  Republican. 

When  Mr.  Root  contemplates  all  that  Uruguayan  enthusiasm  among  people 
who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  situation,  couldn't  vote  for  him,  it  seems 
almost  a  wanton  waste. — Indianapolis  News. 


"There  is  scarcely  any  discord  in  the  Democratic  party." — Ben  Tillman. 
Brother  Ben  lives  a  long  ways  from  New  York. — Brooklyn  Times. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Cowes  regatta,  King  Alfonso 
probably  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  bouquets. — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 

It  is  sad,  but,  unfortunately  true,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  wrecked  bank 
officer  who  surrenders  is  the  one  who  hasn  t  got  the  money. — New  Orleans- 
Times-  Democrat. 

Out  of  200  men,  only  12  passed  the  meat-inspectors'  examination  The 
Government  is  determined  that  the  inspectors  shall  be  of  the  best,  even  if  the 
meat  isn't. — Washington  Post. 

We  cheerfully  recommend  the  new  fad  of  ballooning  to  the  automobile 
"scorchers."  It  is  fully  as  dangerous  to  themselves,  but  not  so  much  so  to 
the  public. — Cleveland  Leader. 

It  is  deemed  quite  probable  that  Grover  Cleveland  will  contribute  his  dol- 
lar to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund — after  he  has  seen  what  sort  of  candi- 
date and  platform  that  party  puts  up. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


THEN  WALTZ  ME  AROUND  AGAIN.  WILLY,  AROUND,  AROUND, 

AROUND." 

—Bush  in  the  New  Vork  World. 


Democracy— "Say,  how  are  we  going  to  build  a  platform  when 
the  G.  O.  P.  has  saved  all  the  timber  ?" 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 


THE    CONQUERING   HERO    COMES. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


JOHN   OLIVER    HOBBES. 

ALTHO  the  late  Mrs.  Craigie,  better  known  by  her  curiously 
unromantic  pen-name  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  never  relin- 
quished her  essential  Americanism,  her  writings,  as  the  New  York 
Globe  remarks,  "naturally  took  on  the  color  of  her  environment 
and  reflected  it  without  self  consciousness  "  In  this  she  illustrates 
the  claim— elaborated  elsewhere  in  this  department— that  the 
genius  of  American  writers  is  marked  to  a  peculiar  degree  by  a 
literary  cosmopolitanism,  a  "racial 
versatility."  The  sharp  cynicism 
and  high  spirit  of  "  Some  Emotions, 
and  a  Moral,"  which  appeared  in 
1891,  gained  instant  recognition  for 
the  name  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
Since  then,  as  playwright  as  well 
as  novelist,  Mrs.  Craigie  has 
achieved  a  series  of  brilliant  and 
distinctive  successes.  Her  sudden 
and  entirely  unexpected  death  in 
London  cut  her  off  in  her  thirty- 
ninth  year.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
London  Tribune  "  she  had  at  least 
given  two  great  books  to  English 
literature,  but  her  style  and  outlook 
on  life  were  still  unfixed,  and  the 
development  of  her  genius  seemed 
to  show  much  greater  possibilities." 
Her  literary  career,  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "  illustrated  at 
once  the  necessity  and  the  peril  of 
having  a  style."    To  quote  further: 


"  Her  crisp  epigrams  and  cyn- 
icisms won  her  a  prompt  hearing; 
but  she  was  instantly  subjected  to 
the  demand  which  we  nowadays 
make  upon  all  stylists,  to  break  their 
own  record,  as  it  were.  Moreover, 
a  style  like  hers  gets  used  up  quickly 
by  imitations  and  burlesques.  In 
this  age  of  vast  scribbling,  a  host 
of  sedulous  apes  chatter  at  the  heels 
of  every  writer  striking  out  on  new 
lines.  This  tends  to  make  literature 
a  kind  of  perpetual  tour  de  force. 
It  puts  authors  under  that  kind  of 
strain  which  Metternich  said  to  Tick  - 
nor  was  inherent  in  the  American 
'system.'  The  result  is  often  un- 
happily the  one  which  he  indicated 
— to  wear  out  fast." 


Mary-Teresa  Craigie  wrote  of  fashionable  English  society  with  an 
intimacy  and  fineness  of  touch  which  satisfied  the  people  of  her 
adopted  country  to  a  degree  seldom  attained  by  an  alien.  It  is 
rather  curious,  indeed,  that  these  two  Americans  have  been,  of 
late  years,  the  preeminently  'aristocratic'  novelists  of  Great 
Britain.'' 

Mrs.  Craigie's  chief  works  are  : 

"Some  Emotions,  and  a  Moral"  (1891);  "The  Sinner's  Com- 
edy" (1892);  "A  Study  in  Temptations"  (1893);  "A  Bundle  of 
Life"  (1894);  "Journeys  end  in  Lovers  Meeting"  (one-act  play 
written  for  Ellen  Terry),  "  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals  and    Lord 

Wickenham"  (1895);  "The  Herb 
Moon  "  (1896) ;  "  School  for  Saints  " 
(1897);  "  Osborn  and  Ursyne," 
tragedy  in  blank  verse  (1899) ;  "  Rob- 
ert Orange  "  (1900);  "The  Serious 
Wooing  "  (1901) ;"  Talesabout  Tem- 
peraments," "  Love  and  the  Soul- 
Hunters  "  (1902) ;  "  Froude  "  (1903); 
"The  Flute  of  Pan"  (1905).  Her 
plays  are:  "The  Ambassador" 
(1898) ;  "  A  Repentance  "  (1899),  and 
"The  Wisdom  of  the  Wise"  (1900). 


Mrs.  Craigie's  mannerisms  have 
been"  compared  with  those  of  George 
Eliot   and    George   Sand,   and    her 

works    have  been   characterized  as  "a  compromise  between  her 
style  and  her  sex."     Says  the  Boston   Transcript: 

"The  real  interest  in  her  brilliant  career  lies  in  the  illustration 
it  affords  of  the  international  relationships  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race.  Here  was  a  Chelsea 
maiden,  daughter  of  a  self-made  Connecticut  Yankee,  who,  like 
Henry  James,  son  of  an  American  radical  philosopher,  became 
the  chronicler  of  English  high  Wit  par  excellence." 

And  the  Springfield  Republican,  impressed  by  the  same  fact, 
remarks  : 

"Within  a  quite  brief  period  Bret  Harte  and  Henry  Harland 
have  died,  leaving  Henry  James  almost  in  isolation  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  American  letters  in  England.     Like  Mr.  James,  Pearl 


PEARL  MARY-TERESA  CRAIGIE 
("JOHN   OLIVER    HOBBES"). 


WHY   AMERICAN    NOVEL- 
ISTS    ARE    COSMO- 
POLITAN. 

"  T^HE  American,  of  all  civilized 
*■  men,  is  the  most  readily  cos- 
mopolitan." This  declaration,  not 
infrequently  made  before,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  certain  Amer- 
ican novelists,  by  a  writer  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  (July).  Cosmo- 
politanism, he  points  out,  which  is 
so  vividly  illustrated  by  Henry  Har- 
land, Marion  Crawford,  and  Henry 
James,  is  the  key  to  American  na- 
tionality. "America  as  a  nation," 
he  declares,  "  rests  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world  on  an  idea,  or,  if 
on  a  sentiment,  then  on  the  senti- 
ment of  allegiance  to  an  idea."  As 
soon  as  a  man  incorporates  this  idea 
— the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood 
— into  his  mental  fabric,  he  be- 
comes an  American.  So  the  writer 
asserts,  and  accounts  for  the  ease 
with  which  the  process  is  accom- 
plished through  the  nature  of  the 
idea  itself.     He  says : 


The  daughter  of  a  self-made  Connecticut  Yankee,  who  became 
the  chronicler  of  English  high  life. 


"  A  coherent  theory  of  life  and 
society  expressed  itself  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the 
American  Constitution,  and  Amer- 
ica's assimilating  power  is  largely  due  to  the  creed  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  the  cosmopolitan  principle,  which  lay  behind 
those  elaborate  formulations.  Nationality  must  always  imply  a 
community  of  historic  associations;  and  whoever  is  brought  into 
contact  with  Americans  finds  them  conceiving  of  their  common- 
wealth as  a  vast  society  bound  together  from  the  first  by  faith  in 
a  common  group  of  ideas.  Nowhere  else  does  intellectual  agree- 
ment— the  agreement  of  admiration — count  for  so  much  in  nation- 
ality, nowhere  does  inherited  temperament  go  for  so  little." 

In  order  to  understand  and  to  sympathize,  the  American  has  less 
to  divest  himself  of.  the  writer  argues,  "  because  the  very  essence 
of  his  nationality  consists  in  the  practical  affirmation  of  ideas 
which  have  no  special  local  character"  The  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  European,  to  put  the  case  in  another  way, 
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is  that  "the  Englishman  and  Frenchman  inherit  a  culture,  whereas 
the  Americans  do  not."  American  nationality,  lie  posits,  consists 
in  principles;  that  of  European  peoples,  in  prejudices.  From  this 
diiterence  Mows  the  fact  that  when  an  Englishman  becomes  a  cos- 
mopolitan he  is  apt  to  have  lost  something  ;  "  the  American  cos- 
mopolitan, on  the  other  hand,  has 
almost  always  gained."  These  gen- 
eral truthsare  presented  with  much 
vividness  when  seen  exemplified  in 
concrete  instances.  Certain  well- 
known  names  in  contemporary  lit- 
erature are  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  following  shows: 

"  Contrast,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett  with  the  late 
Henry  Harland.  Without  going 
the  whole  length  of  the  saying, 
Ave  may  affirm  boldly  that  Mr. 
Hewlett  is  'Italianate.'  He  has 
read  so  much,  seen  so  much,  fallen 
in  love  with  so  much  of  Italy,  its 
history  and  its  traditional  char- 
acter, that  he  comes  to  us  always 
with  a  little  of  the  air  of  the 
seventeenth-century  traveler :  full- 
blooded,  strangely  accoutred,  and 
with  a  certain  defiance  of  the  stay- 
at-home  people  in  his  intellectual 
deportment.  Of  course,  his  Italians 
are  medieval  Italians,  but  they  are 
desperately  medieval  and  despe- 
rately Italian.  Now  Mr.  Harland, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  American 
whose  whole  imagination  is  suf- 
fused and  flushed  with  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  Italy,  takes  Italy  and 
Italians,  so    to  say,  for  granted. 


F.   MARION   CRAWFORD. 


a  story  of  French  life  which  gives  one  the  illusion  that  it  might 
have  teen  written  by  a  Frenchman  ;  but  the  Englishman,  however 
well  ht  knows  and  loves  his  Paris,  must  always  study  the  Paris- 
ians as  Thackeray  did,  for  instance,  deliberately  from  the  outside." 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  racial  versatility  in  Ameri- 
cans, the  writer  asserts,  is  afforded 
by  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford.  He 
continues : 

"The  readiest  way  to  realize  it 
is  to  call  up  a  comparison  between 
his  [Mr.  Crawford's]  romances 
and  those  of  writers  so  popular 
and  distinguished  as  the  late  Mr. 
Seton  Merriman  or  Mr.  A.  E.  W. 
Mason  or  Mr.  Anthony  Hope. 
These  men  tell  stories  of  adven- 
ture in  Corsica,  Spain,  Balkan 
States,  Morocco,  and  other  se- 
lected regions  where  adventure  is 
held  to  be  possible  to-day;  and 
their  characters  without  exception 
exhibit  in  the  most  embarrassing 
circumstances  the  psychology  of 
excellent  English  gentlemen,  un- 
less and  when  there  is  reason  to 
emphasize  a  foreign  point  of  view, 
and  then  it  is  foreign  with  a 
vengeance.  But  Mr.  Crawford 
can  write  books  which  give  us 
the  sense  of  being  transported 
absolutely  into  a  foreign  society, 
where  every  gesture  and  action 
and  motive  is  somehow  subtly 
different  from  what  it  would  be 
among  English  speakers,  tho  we 
should  be  puzzled  to  define  the 
point  of  distinction.  And  again, 
his  English  people  are  other  than 


HENRY  HARLAND.  HENRY  JAMES. 

THREE   COSMOPOLITAN    AMERICAN    NOVELISTS. 


His  way  is  not  to  accentuate  their  differences  from  Anglo-Saxons, 
but  to  concern  himself  with  the  common  human  interest :  he  is  an 
easy  go-between,  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the  two  great  racial 
camps.     He  can  (and  Mr.  Henry  James  has  the  same  talent)  write 


his  Americans,  yet  the  difference  is  never  emphasized.  If  he 
were  able  to  produce  this  effect  in  dealing  with  Englishmen, 
Americans,  and  Italians,  it  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable,  yet 
the  less  so  because  Italy  is  his  native  country,  and  an  American 
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whose  home  is  in  Italy  must  necessarily  see  a  good  deal  of  Eng- 
lish society.  But  the  very  best  of  all  his  books  [.'The  Cigarette- 
Maker's  Romance  ']  introduces  neither  Englishman,  American, 
nor  Italian,  but  deals  with  a  little  colony  of  Russians  living  and 
working  in  a  German  town." 

The  highest  test  of  Mr.  Crawford's  cosmopolitanism,  the  writer 
shows,  is  triumphantly  met  in  his  American  stories.  In  these  the 
novelist's  personal  traits,  that  are  in  a  measure  superimposed, 
might  be  expected  to  yield  to  an  atavistic  tendency.  The  writer, 
after  noting  Mr.  Crawford's  successful  presentation  of  Roman 
society  in  its  changing  phases,  declares  that  "  he  gives  us  the  life 
of  America  with  the  same  sure  touch,"  and  adds: 

"And  let  it  be  remarked  that  he  selects  always  what  is  least 
glaringly  national,  most  cosmopolitan— that  is  to  say,  the  society 
of  those  persons  who  have  or  have  had  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
read,  to  travel,  to  meet  men  and  women  of 
other  countries.  His  Americans  are  the 
least  highly  colored  of  any  known  to  us, 
the  least  obviously  distinguishable  from 
English  people;  and  yet  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere in  'Katharine  Lauderdale  '  is  abso- 
lutely un-English.  Mr.  Crawford's  charac- 
ters carry  the  hall-mark  of  their  nationality 
no  less  clearly,  tho  certainly  less  flagrantly, 
than  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  delightful  Vir- 
ginian or  not  less  delightful  ladies  of  Kings- 
port.  And  they  are  certainly  not  seen  from 
across  the  Atlantic— as,  not  less  cer  tainly 
are  those  whom  Mr.  Henry  James  puts 
under  his  amusing  microscope." 


THE    IMPENDING    HARM   TO 
MUSICAL  ART. 

WITH  hands  uplifted  in  horror,  Mr. 
John  Philip  Sousa,  the  purveyor  of 
popular  music,  contemplates  the  inroads  of 
mechanical  devices  that  increase  to  the  «th 
power  the  "  popularity  "  of  music.  He  sees 
the  multiplication  of  phonographs,  gramo- 
phones, "  the  mechanical  device  to  sing  for 
us  a  song  or  play  for  us  a  piano,"  threaten- 
ing to  overwhelm  us  "with  the  speed  of  a 
transient  fashion  in  slang  or  Panama  hats." 
Mechanical  music,  he  thinks,  will  establish 
itself  among  us  with  disastrous  effects  sim- 
ilar to  those  following  the  English  sparrow, 
•'which,  introduced  and  welcomed  in  all  in- 
nocence, lost  no  time  in  multiplying  itself 
to  the  dignity  of  a  pest,  to  the  destruction 
of  numberless  native  song-birds,  and  the 
invariable  regret  of  those  who  did  not  stop 

to  think  in  time."     Mr.  Sousa  declares,  in  Appleton's  Magazine 
(September) : 

"On  a  matter  upon  which  I  feel  so  deeply,  and  which  I  consider 
so  far  reaching,  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  reckoned  an  alarmist, 
admittedly  swayed  in  part  by  personal  interest,  as  well  as  by  the 
impending  harm  to  American  musical  art.  I  foresee  a  marked 
deterioration  in  American  music  and  musical  taste,  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  musical  development  of  the  country,  and  a  host  of  other 
injuries  to  music  in  its  artistic  manifestations,  by  virtue— or  rather 
by  vice— of  the  multiplication  of  the  various  music-reproducing 
machines.  When  I  add  to  this  that  I  myself  and  every  other 
popular  composer  are  victims  of  a  serious  infringement  on  our 
clear  moral  rights  in  our  own  work,  I  but  offer  a  second  reason 
why  the  facts  and  conditions  should  be  made  clear  to  every  one, 
alike  in  the  interest  of  musical  art  and  of  fair  play." 

The  wide  love  for  the  musical  art  to  be  found  in  America,  says 
Mr.  Sousa,  springs  from  the  singing-school,  secular  or  sacred; 
from  the  village  band,  and  from  the  study  of  those  instruments 


JOHN   PHILIP  SOUSA. 

Willing  to  be  reckoned  an  alarmist  as  to  the 
evils  of  "  canned  music." 


that,  are  neareu  the  people.  "There  are  more  pianos,  violins, 
guitars,  mandolins,  and  banjos  among  the  working  classes  of 
America  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  presence  of  these 
instruments  in  the  homes  has  given  employment  to  enormous 
numbers  of  teachers  who  have  patiently  taught  the  children  and 
inculcated  a  love  for  music  throughout  the  various  communities." 
The  foundations  of  this  great  structure  Mr.  Sousa  sees  in  danger 
of  undermining.     He  continues  : 

"  Right  here  is  the  menace  in  machine-made  music  !  The  first 
rift  in  the  lute  has  appeared.  The  cheaper  of  these  instruments 
of  the  home  are  no  longer  being  purchased  as  formerly,  and  all 
because  the  automatic  music  devices  are  usurping  their  places. 

"And  what  is  the  result?  The  child  becomes  indifferent  to 
practise,  for  when  music  can  be  heard  in  the  homes  without  the 
labor  of  study  and  close  application,  and  without  the  slow  process 

of  acquiring  a  technic,  it  will  be  simply  a 
question  of  time  when  the  amateur  disap- 
pears entirely,  and  with  him  a  host  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  teachers,  who  will  be  with- 
out field  or  calling." 

With  the  recession  of  the  tide  of  amateur- 
ism, Mr.  Sousa  thinks,  there  will  be  left 
only  the  mechanical  device  and  the  pro- 
fessional executant.  "  Singing  will  no  longer 
be  a  fine  accomplishment;  vocal  exercises, 
so  important  a  factor  in  the  curriculum  of 
physical  culture,  will  be  out  of  vogue." 
With  these  changes  will  come  a  train  of 
consequences  appalling  to  contemplate.  Mr. 
Sousa  sees  them  in  this  wise,  and  asks : 

"  Then  what  of  the  national  throat?  Will 
it  not  weaken?  What  of  the  national  chest? 
Will  it  not  shrink? 

"  When  a  mother  can  turn  on  the  pho- 
nograph with  the  same  ease  that  she  applies 
to  the  electric  light,  will  she  croon  her  baby 
to  slumber  with  sweet  lullabys,  or  will  the 
infant  be  put  to  sleep  by  machinery? 

"Children  are  naturally  imitative,  and  if, 
in  their  infancy,  they  hear  only  phono- 
graphs, will  they  not  sing,  if  they  sing  at 
all,  in  imitation  and  finally  become  simply 
human  phonographs — without  soul  or  ex- 
pression ?  Congregational  singing  will  suffer 
also,  which,  tho  crude  at  times,  at  least  im- 
proves the  respiration  of  many  a  weary 
sinner  and  softens  the  voices  of  those  who 
live  amid  tumult  and  noise. 

"The  host  of  mechanical  reproducing 
machines,  in  their  mad  desire  to  supply 
music  for  all  occasions,  are  offering  to  sup- 
plant the  illustrator  in  the  class-room,  the 
dance  orchestra,  the  home  and  public  sing- 
ers and  players,  and  so  on 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  pine  woods  of  the  North  were 
sacred  to  summer  simplicity,  when  around  the  camp-fire  at  night 
the  stories  were  told  and  the  songs  were  sung  with  a  charm  all 
their  own.  But  even  now  the  invasion  of  the  North  has  begun, 
and  the  ingenious  purveyor  of  canned  music  is  urging  the  sports- 
man, on  his  way  to  the  silent  places  with  gun  and  rod,  tent  and 
canoe,  to  take  with  him  some  disks,  cranks,  and  cogs  to  sing  to 
him  as  he  sits  by  the  firelight,  a  thought  as  unhappy  and  incon- 
gruous as  canned  salmon  by  a  trout  brook. 

"  In  the  prospective  scheme  of  mechanical  music  we  shall  see  man 
and  maiden  in  a  light  canoe  under  the  moon  upon  an  Adirondack 
lake  with  a  gramophone  caroling  love-songs  from  amidships.  .  .  . 
"  Shall  we  not  expect  that  when  the  nation  once  more  sounds  its 
call  to  arms  and  the  gallant  regiment  marches  forth,  there  will  be 
no  majestic  drum-major,  no  serried  ranks  of  sonorous  trombones, 
no  glittering  array  of  brass,  no  rolling  of  drums?  In  their  stead 
will  be  a  huge  phonograph.  .  .  .  How  the  soldiers'  bosoms  will 
swell  at  the  thought  that  they  are  being  led  into  the  strife  by  a 
machine  ! " 
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THE   LONELIEST   MAN    IN    DENMARK. 

THE  most  famous  personage  in  Denmark  is  Georg  Brandes, 
says  hi6  fellow-countryman  Paul  Harboe,  but  "he  is  also 
the  loneliest,  the  least  appreciated,  the  most  abandoned  "  To 
English  readers  who  know  much  of  his  work  and  little  of  his  per- 
sonality, these  statements  will  come  with  surprise  and  will  awaken 
curiosity.  Mr.  Harboe  puts  the  case  of  Brandes  with  what  almost 
appears  to  be  extravagance  "You  could  not  count  his  enemies 
in  a  day,"  he  says,  "while  all  his  intelligent  friends  might  easily 
find  room  in  a  Fifth-Avenue  stage,  without  occupying  any  of  the 


GEORG    BRANDES, 

"The  most  famous  personage  in  Denmark,"  says  Paul  Harboe,  but  also 
"the  loneliest,  the  least  appreciated,  the  most  abandoned. ' 

space  on  the  roof."     The  explanation  of  this  state  of  isolation  is 
given  by  Mr.  Harboe  in  The  Critic  (August)  as  follows: 

"To  the  Danish  nation  Brandes  spells  free  thought,  free  love, 
overmanism,  and  cosmopolitanism  With  such  ideas  his  name 
has  been  synonymous  for  a  generation.  Never  did  the  Danish 
heart  open  to  him.  If  one  of  his  countrymen  knows  and  recog- 
nizes him  as  the  author  of  William  Shakespeare,'  at  least  ninety- 
nine  see  in  him  only  (to  borrow  their  own  phrase)  the  fiend  who 
would  dechristianize  the  country.'  " 

When  Brandes  entered  the  university  in  1859,  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Harboe,  the  intellectual  powers  of  Denmark  were  Rasmus 
Nielsen,  who  was  "  taming  philosophy  to  serve  theology,"  and  "a 
certain  Bishop  Martensen,  a  rigid  judge,  a  vigilant  moralist,"  who 
gave  instruction  in  esthetics.  There  was  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Prof.  Hans  Brochner— an  agnostic,  "one  of  the  most  vigorous 
thinkers  Denmark  ever  had."  He  was,  continues  the  writer,  "  a 
great  intelligence  to  get  shocks  from."  Brandes  became  his  de- 
voted pupil  and,  later  in  life,  dedicated  his  "Main  Currents  in 
Nineteenth-Century  Literature  "  to  his  memory.  The  other  influ- 
ences that  went  to  form  Brandes  were  Julius  Lange  (the  Danish 
critic),  John  Stuart  Mill,  Darwin,  Swinburne,  Paul  Heyse, 
Nietzsche,  and  Henrik  Ibsen.  In  1870  Brandes  went  abroad  and 
met  the  great  minds  of  Europe  "  Those  were  the  April  days  of 
Realism,"  says  Mr.  Harboe.  "  A  new  current  ran  in  the  rivers  of 
civilization.      France  was   Daudet's,   Maupassant's,   Flaubert's; 


Germany — Reuter's,  Heyse's,  EbersV,  Russia  —  Lermontoti's, 
Tolstoy's,  Dostoyefsky's.  And  science  was  as  free  as  the  wind- 
everywhere,  Brandes  thought,  but  in  poor,  isolated  Denmark. 
The  more  he  saw,  heard,  and  felt  of  all  that  was  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous, defiant  and  progressive,  in  the  foreign  parts,  the  more  eager 
did  he  grow  to  lift  his  people  out  of  the  rut  of  their  spiritual  lax- 
ity." Returning  to  Copenhagen,  Brandes  delivered  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  university  on  November  3,  187 1.  The  writer  thus  de- 
scribes the  effect : 

"On  that  occasion  he  delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures 
that  made  him  a  glaring  figure  in  public  life.  It  was  an  unforget- 
table lecture.  It  went  to  the  marrow  of  things  The  young  hear- 
ers felt  a  thrill,  a  sense  at  once  of  surprise  and  recognition.  But 
the  old,  the  guardians  of  traditions — they  were  not  electrified. 
They  were  enraged.  Such  audacity !  Such  irreverence !  Was 
there  anything  wrong  with  the 
philosophy  of  Prof  Rasmus  Niel- 
sen ?  or  with  the  esthetics  of  Bish- 
op Martensen?  or  with  the  sweet, 
romantic  stories  of  Pastor  Inge- 
mann?  or  with  Danish  matters  in 
general?  They  thought  not,  and 
they  said  so  with  boisterous  vehe- 
mence For  some  months  Den- 
mark was  a  place  of  loud  noises. 
Some  stones— small  ones— were 
thrown  at  Georg  Brandes.  The 
cosmopolitan  !  The  disturber  !  The 
atheist  !  The  enemy  of  the  coun- 
try !  The  Jew  !  In  the  midst  of 
the  tumult  Brandes  delivered  a 
second  lecture,  a  third,  a  fourth,  a 
fifth.  The  gist  of  his  talks  is- all 
elaborated  in  his  various  works. 
In  a  word,  he  wanted  to  incor- 
porate Denmark  in  the  revived  in- 
tellectual Europe  of  his  time  Did 
he  succeed  ?  We  shall  know— some 
day." 

When  the  chair  of  esthetics  at 
the  Danish  University  became 
vacant  a  year  later,  Brandes  ap- 
plied for  it.  While  the  faculty 
hesitated,  public  opinion  spoke  up 
in  protest,  and  Brandes  became  an 
exile  for  seven  years.  When  he 
returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1883 
the  tide  had  turned,  a  new  school 
had  arisen,  books  were  dedi- 
cated to  him,  "and  in  the  newspapers  there  was  a  brand  new 
word:  Brandesianism.' "  Thisdidnotarguesuccess  His  books 
sold  meagerly  ;  and  friends  had  to  supply  him  with  money  to  en- 
able him  to  write  his  book  on  Shakespeare — the  task  of  seven 
years      Mr   Harboe  concludes  : 

"There  has  been  during  the  past  thirty  years  no  movement, 
ethical  or  esthetical,  political  or  social,  with  the  rise  or  develop- 
ment of  which  Georg  Brandes  has  not  in  some  degree  been  asso- 
ciated. He  fought  against  the  religious  issues  of  Grundtvig.  He 
fought  for  justice  to  the  oppressed  people  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
He  met  Harold  Hoffding  in  a  short,  sharp  duel  on  the  Nietzsche 
theories.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  about  the 
sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  I  don't  know  when  he  has  lacked 
courage.     I  don't  know  when  he  counted  the  cost. 

"  But  his  people  could  not  use  him.  Some  writers  have  tried  to 
show  why.  They  have  not  done  so  dispassionately.  In  Brandes 
of  course  the  critic  and  the  agitator  are  inseparable.  Vet  he  is 
anything  but  the  selfish,  vain,  and  altogether  despicable  creature 
one  Alfred  Ipsen  makes  of  him  in  a  three-volume  tome.  .  .  . 

"  But  even  fresher  in  my  memory  are  certain  things  Brandes  said 
to  me  when  I  saw  him  last  December.  How  he  had  aged  since 
March  of  the  same  year  ! 

"'I  wonder,'  said  he,  'I  wonder  if  of  all  the  illusions  I  in  my 
time  have  cherished,  I  have  a  single  one  left?  ' 


PAUL   HARBOE, 

A  Danish  novelist  and  critic, 
who  lives  in  America  and  writes 
in  English. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  OCCULTIST. 

ONE  of  the  most  persistent  of  French  "  psychical  researchers  " 
is  Col.  Albert  de  Rochas.  Few  of  the  peculiar  class  of 
phenomena  that  attract  these  investigators  have  escaped  his  atten- 
tion. He  has  always  insisted  on  following  what  seem  to  him 
strictly  scientific  methods  and  on  formulating  theories  that  shall 
deal  with  the  purely  physical  aspects  of  the  phenomena.  Hence 
he  has  always  refused  to  listen  to  the  spiritualist  interpretation  of 
these  occurrences.  He  insists  that  in  all  the  familiar  doings  that 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  "  mediums,"  these  persons  themselves 
are  the  source  of  the  motions  and  activities  concerned.  As  he  is 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  many  of  these  people,  the  hypothesis 
of  fraud  is  excluded  as  a  general  explanation,  and  he  has  elabo- 
rated that  of  "exteriorization,"  as  he  calls  it— the  projection  of 
certain  human  powers  beyond  the  actual  space  occupied  by  the 
body.  Thus  he  maintains  that  the  "  exteriorization  of  sensibility  " 
is  a  proved  fact — that  the  area  of  sensation  may  be  extended  into 
space  beyond  the  actual  sense  organ,  so  that,  for  instance,  one 
may  feel  the  touch  of  a  hand  ten  feet  away.  And  now  he  has 
added  to  a  long  series  of  volumes  on  this  and  similar  subjects  a 
book  entitled  "  The  Exteriorization  of  Motricity  "  {Paris,  1906),  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  power  of  movement  may  be  similarly 
projected  beyond  the  body,  and  that  the  phenomena  under  investi- 
gation by  "  psychical  researchers  "  may  be  completely  explained  in 
this  way.  Colonel  De  Rochas's  book  is  reviewed  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  June  9)  by  Dr.  Albert  Battandier,  who  does  not  believe  that 
he  has  proved  his  thesis  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  book  is  an  inter- 
esting attempt  to  deal  in  the  scientific  spirit  with  a  class  of  phe- 
nomena whose  very  existence  is  denied  altogether  by  many  scien- 
tific men.  Dr.  Battandier  is  not  one  of  these.  He  admits  at  the 
outset  that  the  materiality  of  the  author's  facts  can  not  success- 
fully be  contested,  and  he  goes  on  to  discuss  Colonel  De  Rochas's 
hypothesis  as  follows : 

"  In  his  opinion  the  phenomena  that  he  describes — the  levitation 
of  tables  and  heavy  objects,  the  apparition  of  phantoms,  etc.,  are 
due  to  the  psychic  force  of  the  medium.  The  latter  is  able,  owing 
to  peculiar  conditions,  to  project  beyond  his  body  a  nervous  fluid. 
I  quote  textually  the  interpretation  given  by  him  of  the  phenom- 
enon that  seems  least  difficult  to  explain  : 

"'Let  us  admit  that  a  person  may  project  this  same  fluid  on  a 
bit  of  wood  in  sufficient  quantity  for  it  to  be  absorbed  in  the  same 
proportion  (as  the  fluid  that  is  in  the  hand).  It  will  not  be  absurd 
to  believe  that  by  a  mechanism  as  unknown  as  that  of  electric  at- 
tractions and  repulsions,  this  bit  of  wood  will  behave  like  a  pro- 
longation of  the  person's  body.  .  .  .  We  may  even  understand  the 
production  of  movements  necessitating  a  strength  superior  to  that 
of  the  medium,  by  ascribing  them  to  a  connection  that  puts  at  his 
disposition  a  part  of  the  strength  of  his  assistants.' 

"  The  author  supplements  this  explanation  ...  by  another  in- 
tended to  account  for  the  appearance  of  hands,  arms,  and  other 
phantoms.  The  medium,  by  his  psychic  force  forms,  outside  of 
his  body,  his  fluidic  double;  the  latter  is  completely  under  the 
medium's  control  and  obeys  him  with  the  more  facility  in  that  it  is 
now  less  hampered  by  adherence  to  the  body  and  that  the  subject 
may  accumulate  it  on  this  or  that  part  so  as  to  render  it  percepti- 
ble to  the  ordinary  senses." 

This.  Dr.  Battandier  tells  us,  is  Rochas's  hypothesis,  but  there 
is  another,  the  well-known  one  of  the  spiritualists,  who  ascribe 
these  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  an  outside  intelligence  apart 
from  the  medium,  but  obeying  him  temporarily  and  in  a  measure. 
The  writer  says : 

"Mr.  De  Rochas  mentions  this  hypothesis,  but  he  refuses  to 
take  it  into  consideration  because,  he  says,  it  is  not  scientific. 
I!>  states  in  a  foot-note  that  he  has  nearly  always  disregarded 
everything  that  appeared  to  reveal  an  intelligence  different  from 
the  medium's,  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  problem  and  to  con- 


centrate the  reader's  attention  on  the  purely  physical  agent  that 
serves  for  its  manifestation. 

"  This  note,  in  my  opinion,  lacks  logic.  We  desire  to  explain  a 
phenomenon  ;  taken  in  its  complexity  it  reveals  an  intelligent  force 
different  from  that  of  the  medium  ;  this  is  no  reason  for  neglecting 
it,  but  the  contrary  ;  the  hypothesis  adopted  should  take  account 
of  this  special  fact,  which  completely  modifies  the  data  of  the 
problem.  What  should  we  say  of  an  astronomer  who  should  limit 
himself  to  a  single  series  of  observed  facts,  discarding  others  be- 
cause they  contradict  the  hypothesis  previously  based  on  the 
former  series?  In  another  note  Mr.  De  Rochas  says:  'The  phe- 
nomena are  really  more  complicated  than  I  have  indicated  in  this 
scheme.  Materialized  human  forces  may,  in  fact,  appear  succes- 
sively or  simultaneously  in  quite  large  numbers,  and  each  of  them 
may  appear  to  be  animated  by  a  different  intelligence.'  And 
again:  ' Spirit  photographs  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  action 
on  the  plate  of  the  subject's  double,  molded  by  a  foreign  intelli- 
gence, but  still  invisible  in  this  state  to  ordinary  eyes.'  Thus  De 
Rochas,  loyal  observer  as  he  is,  is  forced,  despite  all  scientific  re- 
pugnance, to  speak  three  times  of  intelligences  foreign  to  the 
medium. 

"I  conclude  from  these  remarks  that  the  problem  is  really,  as 
Mr.  De  Rochas  says,  much  more  complex  than  his  explanation 
would  indicate.  It  takes  account  of  some  phenomena  of  inferior 
order,  and  completely  neglects  the  others.  If  he  did  take  into 
account  these  latter,  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  author  could 
not  stand,  and  the  volume  would  not  be  entitled  'The  Exterioriza- 
tion of  Motricity.'  "—Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

DISINFECTING   THE  CHURCHES. 

PROBABLY  the  insanitary  church  is  not  as  common  in  the 
United  States  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  many  cases  the  hygienic  condition  of  our  churches 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  opinion  of  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London.  July  21) 
regarding  English  churches.     He  writes: 

"Fixed  seats  form  dust-traps  which  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  cleanse;  the  weekly  cleanings  are  often  of  a  very  perfunctory 
nature  ;  ventilation  is  a  science  which  hitherto  no  one  seems  to 
have  mastered;  and,  in  short,  no  germ  ought  to  complain  that  a 
fair  field  is  not  afforded  it." 

So  far,  the  writer  notes,  remarkably  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  been  left,  curi- 
ously enough,  to  Dr.  Chateau,  a  Portuguese  physician  resident  in 
Bahia,  to  treat  of  it  in  an  ' ouvrage  courontie"*  by  his  faculty.  To 
resume  our  quotation  : 

"  The  author  is  evidently  unafraid  of  the  furor  clericus  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  will  fall  upon  him,  for  he  writes,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  a  land  where  it  can  not  be  said  that  superstition  is  re- 
markable by  its  absence,  and  he  enunciates  his  revolutionary 
hygienic  rules  with  small  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  clergy. 
However  desirable  it  may  be  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is. 
he  premises,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  people  would  care  to 
pull  down  existing  churches  for  the  sake  of  building  others  on  the 
latest  hygienic  lines.  Here,  no  doubt,  his  compatriots,  no  less 
than  the  authorities  ruling  over  the  destinies  of  Canterbury,  West- 
minster, and  other  insanitary  buildings  of  like  nature,  will  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him.  It  is  when  he  passes  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  that  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  at  issue  with  his 
ecclesiastical  readers.  The  great  leather  portals  at  the  main  door- 
ways are  to  be  removed,  permitting  free  ingress  to  the  light  and 
air;  all  kissing  of  relics  is  to  be  put  a  stop  to  ;  and  the  confes- 
sional boxes  are  in  like  manner  included  in  his  index  expurga- 
torius.  These  points,  as  will  be  seen,  do  not  affect  the  majority 
of  churches  in  our  land,  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  see  any  neces- 
ity  for  adopting  his  suggestion  that  minatory  placards  anent  ex- 
pectoration at  large  be  affixed  to  the  walls,  and  the  measure  further 
enforced  by  a  generous  installation  of  'raised  antiseptic  spittoons 
in  the  choir,  near  the  altars  (I),  and.  in  short,  wherever  necessary." 
But,  with  these  exceptions,  there  is  much  sound  common  sense  in 
Dr.  Chateau's  recommendations.  He  would  banish  all  fixed 
seats,  and  replace  them  by  light  iron  or  wooden  chairs  that  can  be 
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easily  washed.  Curtains  and  hangings  are  similarly  anathema, 
every  door  is  to  be  well  provided  with  mats,  gas  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  electric  light,  and  thorough  ventilation  is  to  be  in- 
sured by  opening  all  doors  and  windows  after  the  services.  It  is, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  cleansing  of  the  building  that  our 
ecclesiastical  hygienist  is  most  insistent.  Dry  sweeping  is  on  no 
account  to  be  permitted.  Every  day  sawdust  damped  with  anti- 
septic solution  is  to  be  freely  scattered  on  the  Moor  and  then 
swept  up,  while  the  seats  and  easily  reached  parts  of  the  building 
are  to  be  cleaned  with  a  sublimate  solution.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  not  always  convenient  to  carry  out  so  thorough  a  system  of 
warfare  against  the  bacillus  as  Dr.  Chateau  suggests,  but  his  gen- 
eral principles  are  unimpeachable,  and  as  our  churches  are  no  less 
responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  catarrhs  and  other  more  seri- 
ous maladies  than  are  the  theaters,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
more  were  done  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  them." 


A    LONG-DISTANCE    PHONOGRAPH. 

NOT  content  with  making  the  phonograph  audible  to  all  the 
occupants  of  a  room,  its  improvers  have  now  succeeded  in 
devising  one  that  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 
What  will  become  of  nervous  citizens  when  this  shouting  prodigy 
comes  into  general  use  is  problematical.  It  may  be  that  intensity- 
laws  may  have  to  be  enacted  to  control  the  phonograph  as  we  are 
trying  to  curb  the  motor-car  with  speed  ordinances.  In  the  new 
device  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  what  are  some- 
times called  "speaking  flames,"  as  described  in  the  following 
translation  of  an  article  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris)  by  G. 
Chalmares.  The  inventor  calls  his  instrument  the  "elge'phone," 
a  word  whose  etymology  is  not  evident,  but  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle prefers  "megaphone,"  a  name  inadmissible  in  English  because 
already  appropriated.  Mr.  Chalmares  says  that  altho  the  princi- 
ple of  the  device  has  been  known  since  1902  it  was  first  explained 
in  1903  by  G  C.  Porter,  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Physical  So- 
ciety, from  independent  experiments.     Writes  Mr.  Chalmares: 

"  His  [Porter's]  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  if  a  tuning- 
fork  be  struck  and  held  in  a  Bunsen  flame  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  is  considerably  increased  He  found  at  first  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  but  afterward  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  cause  of  this  reenforcement.  He  noted  at  the  out- 
set that  if  the  fork  is  above  or  beside  the  flame  there  is  no  change 
in  the  sound  ;  that  it  may  be  strengthened  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  fork  directly  in  the  flame.  .  .  .  Moreover,  if  the  flame  is  made 
luminous  by  cutting  off  the  air-supply  there  is  only  a  slight  aug- 
mentation of  the  sound  If  a  piece  of  metal  gauze  be  held  about 
2  centimeters  [about  an  inch]  from  the  end  of  the  Bunsen  burner, 
which  is  adjusted  for  a  fixed  blue  flame,  if  then  the  gas  be  lighted 
above  the  gauze  and  the  fork  placed  in  it,  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  considerably  increases;  but  if  the  fork  be  held  between  the 


DIAGRAM   OF   THE    WORKING    PARTS    OF   THE    ELGEPHONE. 

burner  and  the  gauze  there  is  no  increase.  Finally,  if  we  try  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  flame  by  holding  the  fork  in  them  successively, 
we  may  show  that  the  maximum  of  intensity  of  the  sound  corre- 
sponds to  the  point  where  the  flame  is  hottest,  that  is,  to  the  part 
where  there  is  the  quickest  chemical  action.  .  .  .  Porter  concluded 
that  the  effect  of  the  sound  vibrations  is  probably  to  change  the 


continuous  (lame  of  the  burner  into  a  more  or  less  discontinuous 
one;  each  condensation  and  each  rarefaction  corresponding  to  the 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  quantities  of  gas  and  air  in 
combustion 

"The  inventor  of  the  megaphone,  .Mr    (•    Landet,  felt  that  this 
ought  to  be  the  state  of  things,  since   in  a  patent  that  he  had  al- 


THE  ELGEPHONE,  OR    LOUD-SPEAKING   PHONOGRAPH. 

ready  taken  out  in  1902  he  had  so  arranged  his  device  that  the 
vibrations  from  any  desired  source  should  modify  at  each  instant 
the  gaseous  mixture  in  the  burner.  As  made  now  by  Gaumont, 
the  apparatus  is  specially  applied  to  phonograph  disks  on  which 
the  vibrations  are  not  recorded  in  depth,  as  on  a  waxed  cylinder, 
but  longitudinally,  the  stylus  being  displaced  not  vertically  but 
horizontally,  like  a  pendulum.  Here  the  stylus  O,  instead  of  being 
connected  to  a  membrane,  is  prolonged  as  a  vertical  plate,  which 
moves  with  it.  This  divides  into  two  equal  parts  a  chamber  I'D, 
into  which  gas  under  pressure  is  delivered  by  the  pipe  H ',  and  op 
posite  its  upper  extremity  are  openings  which,  by  means  of  the 
tubes  R  and  B,  allow  the  gas  to  pass  to  the  burners  si .  The  sys- 
tem is  double,  the  same  arrangements  being  repeated  on  the  other 
side.  The  burners  consist  of  a  series  of  plates  between  which  the 
gaseous  mixture  flows;  the  air  comes  in  below,  and  the  combus 
tion,  or  rather  the  successive  explosions,  take  place  at  F,  at  the 
base  of  a  cone  C.  The  stylus  is  mounted  on  a  strong  elastic  joint 
at  the  base  of  the  chamber  PD.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  vibra- 
tions recorded  on  the  disk  will  cause  the  plate  attached  to  the 
stylus  to  oscillate  and  thus  open  and  close  the  gas  openings,  caus- 
ing the  flow  to  vary 

"The  result  is  quite  extraordinary,  and  an  intensity  of  found  is 
obtained  that  enables  an  ordinary  musical  record  to  be  heard  at 
several  kilometers  distance  [a  mile  or  more].  The  intensity  may 
be  lessened  by  regulating  the  burner,  the  power  of  the  sound  being 
found  to  be  always  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  mixture  used 
and  the  energy  given  out  during  the  combustion. 

"The  practical  applications  of  such  a  device  are  numerous; 
they  will  become  more  and  more  so  as  it  is  better  known.  Al- 
ready it  has  enabled  Mr.  Gaumont  to  exploit  his  chronophone 
(combination  of  the  phonograph  and  the  cinematograph),  which 
has  been  hitherto  only  partially  successful  because  of  the  small 
intensity  of  sound  in  an  ordinary  phonograph.  The  elge'phone 
may  also  replace  the  hand-organ  to  advantage;  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  it  may  come  to  the  aid  of  a  candidate  in  an 
election  by  enabling  him  to  silence  interrupters  In  general  it 
will  replace. or  rather  supplement,  the  phonograph  in  all  its  appli- 
cations when  it  is  to  be  used  in  a  spacious  hall  or  out  of  doors." — 
Translation  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


Surgical  Treatment  for  Wickedness.— Two  surgi- 
cal cases  of  the  past  few  months  are  quoted  in  Health  (New  York, 
August)  as  peculiarly  interesting  indications  of  future  possibilities. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  In  both  instances  the  subjects  were  boys  who  had  exhibited 
unmistakable  vicious  tendencies      In  each  case  it  was  found  upon 
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examination  that  injuries  to  the  head  had  been  sustained,  and 
trephining  operations  were  resorted  to,  with  the  result  that  in  one 
case  a  piece  of  bone  an  inch  long  was  removed  from  the  brain, 
and,  in  the  other,  that  a  depressed  bone  was  raised,  both  opera- 
tions being  followed  by  marked  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
The  eminently  satisfactory  results  that  have  followed  this  partic- 
ular phase  of  surgical  interference  suggests  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  hundreds  of  similar  cases  of  criminal  tendency  that 
might  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  Considering  the  ex- 
pense to  the  State  of  supporting  reformatories,  etc.,  it  would  seem 
advisable,  from  the  economic  as  well  as  the  humanitarian  stand- 
point, to  have  cranial  examinations  made  of  the  inmates  of  these 
establishments  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  these  lapses 
from  rectitude  may  not  be  due  to  accidental  causes,  and  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  of  reconverting  them  into  reputable  members 
of  society,  through  the  medium  of  advanced  surgery.  The  subject 
is  one  involving  great  possibilities,  and,  the  results  obtained  having 
been  so  phenomenally  successful,  it  behooves  the  sociologists  and 
criminologists  to  take  the  matter  under  special  advisement." 


"But  beyond  these  cases  it  would  appear  that  stature,  within 
less  extended  limits,  is  still  susceptible  of  notable  variations  and 
that  these  individual  variations  have  an  influence  on  heredity. 
Could  not  the  pygmies  have  arisen,  then,  through  similar  varia- 
tions, forming  varieties  and  races— sister  races  to  those  of  greater 
stature,  without  necessarily  representing  either  primitive  transi- 
tion forms  in  human  evolution  or  stages  of  terminal  degeneration 
in  a  process  of  decay  more  or  less  rapid?" — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  ORIGIN   OF    PYGMY   RACES. 

ARE  pygmy  races,  such  as  the  Central-African  dwarfs  and  the 
negritos,  relics  of  primitive  humanity,  or  are  they  the  last 
stages  in  a  process  of  degeneration  marked  by  decrease  of  stature? 
Both  theories  have  been  advanced  and  each  has  considerations  of 
some  weight  to  support  it.  Writing  in  the  Biologisches  Central- 
blatl  (May  i  and  15)  Dr.  Richard  Weinberg,  of 
Dorpat,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  neither  of 
these  theories  is  the  correct  one,  and  he  suggests 
one  of  his  own.  We  quote  from  an  abstract  in 
the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  July  21).  Says  the 
writer  : 

"  We  certainly  can  not  account  for  the  existence 
of  pygmies  by  accidental  pathological  variations, 
for  they  constitute  perfectly  definite  races;  we 
find  them  in  Central  and  Western  Africa,  in 
South  Africa  (the  Bushmen),  in  Asia,  especially 
in  India,  as  well  as  in  America.  And  Sergi  has 
found  traces  of  skulls  that  seem  to  imply  the  ex- 
istence in  Southern  Europe,  particularly  in  Sicily, 
of  races  of  pygmies,  traces  of  which  have  also 
been  found  in  Egypt  by  Schweinfurth. 

"  Thus,  altho  psychologically  these  dwarfs  would 
appear  to  be  more  intelligent  than  the  tallest  ne- 
groes, some  have  been  led  to  think  that  we  have 
here  the  primitive  type  of  human  differentia- 
tion, and  Kollmann  has  prepared  a  genealogical  table  of  man, 
founded  on  the  differentiations  of  pygmies.  According  to  him, 
soon  after  the  anthropoid  apes,  with  well-developed  skulls,  of  the 
end  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  and  by  descent  from  them  in  a  direct 
line,  appeared  the  pygmies,  whose  descendants  comprised  three 
sub-species,  that  have  been  perpetuated  until  the  present  time — 
the  Veddahs  of  India,  the  African  negritos,  and  the  American 
pygmies,  all  distinguished  by  hair,  color  of  skin,  and  form  of  skull. 

"  But  besides  this,  each  sub-species  gave  rise  to  a  variety  that, 
instead  of  the  typical  height  of  130  to  150  centimeters,  reached 
160  centimeters.  And  from  these  taller  varieties,  accentuation  of 
the  characteristic  gave  races  of  170  centimeters,  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  prevailing  types. 

'  But  tliis  hypothesis  does  not  rest  on  a  very  firm  paleontological 
foundation.  .  .  Altho  certain  primitive  characteristics  seem  to 
belong  to  types  of  small  stature,  we  have  no  assurance,  since  our 
material  tor  investigation  is  so  slight,  that  these  are  not  simply 
types  accidentally  dwarfed.  For  .  .  .  dwarfism  is  an  anthropo- 
logical variety  tha1  is  met  at  all  epochs  in  certain  individuals. 

"  Indeed,  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish  a  gigantic  '  theory 
of  the  origin  of  man  and  to  show  thai  stature  is  on  the  decrease  ! 
So  that  gigantism  and  dwarfism  mav  both  be  referred,  on  current 
theories,  to  a  reversion  to  ancestral  traits 

"The   fact  is   that  gigantism  would  appear  to  be  a  pathologic 
form   incapable  of  giving  rise  to  types  perpetuating  this  character 
istic      And  dwarfism  is  often  also  related  to  the  processes  of  dis- 
ease   such  as  cretinism. 


SELF-LOCKING   TRACK  SPIKE. 


ANOTHER    MENACE    TO   NIAGARA. 

NOT  content  with  planning  to  use  up  all  the  water  of  Niagara 
for  industrial  purposes,  leaving  the  cliff  bare  of  its  cataract, 
the  exploiters  of  the  falls  are  now  complaining  that  even  the  whole 
present  flow  of  the  river  is  not  enough  for  them,  and  asserting 
that  they  must  back  it  up  by  a  dam  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
Horseshoe  Fall.  The  construction  of  such  a  dam  at  no  distant 
date  is  predicted  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  August  4) 
by  Alton  D.  Adams.     He  writes: 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  another  decade  of  development  like 
the  last  will  make  it  necessary  to  erect  a  dam  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Canadian  channel,  to  maintain  a  sufficient  head  of  water  for 
the  operation  of  the  power  plants  nearest  to  the  Horseshoe  Falls. 
It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  while  the  six  great  power 
plants  about  Niagara  Falls  operate  under  heads  of  water  that 
range  from  136  to  210  feet,  yet  a  variation  of  the  level  of  the  upper 
river  by  as  much  as  ten  percent,  of  these  heads 
downward  from  the  normal  would  suspend  their 
operation  by  laying  bare  the  tops  of  the  various 

penstocks  where  they  enter  their  forebays 

"  The  diversion  of  large  quantities  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  upper  Niagara 
River  will  have  a  double  effect  on  the  head  avail- 
able at  the  two  lower  power  plants  on  the  Cana- 
dian channel.  One  effect  will  be  the  less  depth, 
due  simply  to  a  smaller  body  of  water  in  this 
channel,  and  then  conies  an  additional  decrease 
of  the  depth  in  front  of  these  two  power  plants, 
due  to  lower  velocity  and  less  piling  up  of  the 
water  along  the  concave  bank. 

"  With  constructions  completed  and  under  way 
that  are  designed  to  divert  no  less  than  80,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from  Niagara 
River,  with  power  companies  operating  on  both 
sides  of  the  falls  that  are  authorized  to  divert  ad- 
ditional water  in  unlimited  volumes,  and  with  pro- 
moters making  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  further 
water  rights  on  the  same  river  from  New  York 
and  Canada,  the  erection  of  a  dam  near  the  crest  of  the  Horseshoe 
Falls  will  probably  be  a  necessity  at  no  very  distant  day,  if  the 
water  supply  for  the  two  power  plants  nearest  to  these  falls  is  to 
remain  unimpaired.  Such  a  dam  might  properly  start  from  the 
shore  of  Queen  Victoria  Park  between  Horseshoe  Point  and  the 
intake  of  the  lowest  power  plant,  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
falls,  and  run  approximately  parallel  to  their  crest-line  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  feet 

"Such  a  dam  would  probably  have  its  height  so  limited  that  it 
would  be  entirely  submerged,  and  it  would  thus  create  a  minor 
cataract  a  little  above  the  crest  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  The  con- 
struction of  this  proposed  dam  would  simply  be  following  the 
precedent  fixed  by  the  two  companies  whose  power  plants  are 
nearest  to  the  head  of  the  Canadian  channel,  for  at  the  intake  of 
each  of  these  plants  a  long  wing  dam  runs  out  into  the  river." 


A  Self-locking  Railway  Spike.— A  railway  spike  that 
can  not  work  loose  is  now  being  manufactured  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
Says  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  August  4) 
in  a  brief  descriptive  note  :    . 

"  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  spike  with  a  curved  shoulder  at  the 
back,  about  at  the  middle  of  the  spike  in  length,  and  a  key  or 
lock  to  hold  the  spike  from  working  up  out  of  the  tie.  The 
wedge-shaped  lock  is  a  thin  tapering  piece  of  iron.  When  the 
spike  is  driven  into  the  tie  it  leaves  a  slight  channel  alongside  of 
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it.  into  which  this  wedge  is  driven,  following  the  channel  until  it 
strikes  the  shoulder  of  the  spike,  when  it  immediately  turns  out 
ami  enters  the  wood  along  the  line  of  least  resistance- which  is 
with  the  grain— sometimes  turning  upward  after  a  little  if  the  wood 
is  soft.  It  then  becomes  practically  impossible  to  draw  the  spike 
without  first  drawing  the  wedge.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  desired 
to  pull  the  spike,  the  wedge  itself,  being  thin,  is  easily  drawn  from 
the  top,  altho  it  can  not  be  pushed  up  by  the  spike.  After  the 
wedge  is  drawn  the  spike  can  easily  be  removed,  and,  what  is  of 
great  advantage,  can  be  replaced  in  the  same  hole  and  locked  with 
the  wedge  as  securely  as  before.  As  the  ties  become  old  and  the 
spike  becomes  loose,  a  tap  of  the  hammer  on  the  wedge  will 
set  it  up  tight  against  the  rail  again.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  F^  Railway  recently  had  a  number  of  them  made  at  its 
shops  and  put  into  its  track  for  a  test.  We  understand  that  more 
than  a  million  of  these  have  already  been  ordered." 


PROJECTILES   WITH    CAPS. 

WHY  the  addition  of  a  cap  of  comparatively  soft  metal  to 
the  hard  point  of  a  projectile  should  give  it  better  pene- 
tration has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  artillerists,  tho  the  fact  has  now 
been  recognized  for  many  years  and  "  capped  "  projectiles  are 
used  in  almost  all  armies.  The  matter  is  discussed  by  a  Ger- 
man writer,  Eugen  von  Thurnwerth,  in  an  article  published— in  an 
English  translation  by  Capt.  George  Blakely,  U.  S.  A. — in  The 
Journal  of  the  United  States  Artillery.  The  author  first  takes  up 
the  various  reasons  assigned  for  the  action  of  soft-metal  caps. 
Some  authorities,  he  says,  assert  that  the  soft  cap  melts  and  forms 
a  lubricant.  This  can  not  be,  for  the  best  results  are  with  hard 
armor  plates,  which  crack,  so  that  there  is  no  sliding  friction  be- 
tween plate  and  projectile.  Others  say  that  the  cap  acts  as  a  buf- 
fer, taking  up  the  first  shock  of  impact  and  thus  preventing  the 
projectile  from  breaking  before  it  gets  in  its  work.  The  relatively 
small  mass  of  the  cap,  the  author  says,  makes  this  explanation 
untenable.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  cap  holds  the  point  in  place, 
so  that  it  goes  through  the  plate  as  a  needle  embedded  in  cork 
may  be  driven  through  a  board,  when,  unsupported,  it  would  bend 
or  break.  Unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis  the  cap  is  com- 
pletely deformed  when  the  point  most  needs  its  support.  Finally, 
there  is  the  theory  that  the  action  of  the  cap,  due  to  concussion 
and  high  temperature,  transforms  the  uppermost  layer  of  the 
hardened  plate  into  soft  steel.  Altho  the  author  does  not  entirely 
accept  this  theory,  he  thinks  it  has  some  truth  in  it.     He  says: 

"The  superior  action  of  the  capped  projectiles  rests  .  .  .  on  the 
fact  that  the  point  of  the  projectile  is  not  deformed  at  the  first  in- 
stant of  impact  with  the  plate.  Due  to  the  presence  of  the  cap, 
the  pressure  is  not  confined  simply  to  the  point,  but  is  distributed 
uniformly  over  a  fairly  large  cross-section.  The  unit  pressure 
therefore  does  not  exceed  the  limit  above  which  the  choice  tem- 
pered material  of  the  projectile  would  be  impaired.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  point  is  not  deformed  at  the  first  instant  of  impact,  but 
pierces  like  a  chisel  into  the  hard  layers.  This  work  will  be  so 
much  the  easier  for  the  projectile,  since  the  'material  cone' 
formed  in  the  plate,  due  to  the  cap,  will  already  have  begun  the 
destruction  of  the  outside  diamond-hard  surface  layer  of  the 
plate,  which  is  not  more  than  a  few  millimeters  thick.  At  this 
stage  the  cap  has  already  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  the  projectile 
goes  on  its  way  through  the  plate  alone  and  uninjured 

"As  regards  the  material  out  of  which  the  cap  is  made,  it  ap- 
pears, on  the  whole,  that  there  is  more  freedom  of  choice  in  this 
than  would  seem  likely  at  first.  .  .  .  Probably  each  firm  and  each 
State  that  conducts  experiments  with  capped  projectiles  uses  a 
different  material  from  any  other,  with  results  more  or  less  satis- 
factory. The  chief  requirement  is  a  proper  amount  of  elasticity 
of  compression  (the  material  must  not  be  too  soft),  and  a  relatively 
large  tenacity,  so  that  the  cap  will  not  fly  to  pieces  on  impact  with 
the  plate. 

"Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  form  of  the  cap  has  much  effect 
on  the  results,  since  nearly  every  manufacturer  chooses  a  different 
one.  Some  of  the  more  common  ones  are  represented  in  the  fig- 
ure, but  there  are  a  great  many  forms  besides  these.     It  is  essen- 


tial that  the  front  of  the  cap  should  present  a  broad  surface,  and 
that  it  si  ould  rest  against  a  large  cross  se<  Hon  ol  the  head.  The 
first  creates  a  larger  material  cone  in  the  plate,  the  latter  dimin- 
ishes the  unit  pressure  on  the  head.  In  any  case  the  best  form  is 
the  one  that  pro 
duces  an  adequate 
effect  with  a  mini- 
mum    volume     and 

weight 

besides  the  ad- 
vantage that  the 
capped  projectile 
possesses  over  ordi- 
nary uncapped  shell, 
in  that  its  penetra- 
tive power  is  in- 
creased about  20  per 
cent.,  there  remains 
to  be  mentioned  the 
following  advantage 
of  the  new  type,  viz.. 

that  the  shell  goes  through  the  plate  whole  or  at  the  limit  of  its 
energy  breaks  into  a  few  large  fragments.     This  tends  to  increase 

the  bursting  effect  very  much 

"  Unfortunately,  the  value  of  the  cap  is  not  the  same  for  all 
velocities.  A  pronounced  superiority  of  the  capped  projectile 
compared  with  ordinary  shell  is  only  to  be  secured  with  high  stri- 
king velocities.  With  low  velocities,  even  when  the  capped  pro- 
jectile has  sufficient  energy  to  penetrate  the  thinner  plate,  the 
effect  of  both  types  is  about  the  same.  Hence,  at  long  ranges, 
the  capped  projectile  is  no  more  effective  than  ordinary  shell." 


PENETRATION    OF  A   CAPPED   PROJE(  TUB. 


"FORM-FEELING"   IN    PLANTS. 

A  CURIOUS  phase  of  adaptation  to  environment,  which  has 
-**•  been  named  "  morphasthesia,"  or  "  form-perception,"  by  the 
discoverer,  Professor  Roll,  a  Berlin  botanist,  is  discussed  in  Uber 
Land  unci  M eer  by  R.  France.  We  quote  below  from  an  abstract 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  August  4).  "Form-feel- 
ing" is  merely  Professor  Roll's  name  for  the  fact  that  the  posi- 
tion of  their  organs  exerts  a  stimulus  upon  plants.  Says  Mr. 
France" : 

"  In  experiments  with  sprouts  and  young  specimens  of  the  most 
varied  food-plants,  he  noticed  that  on  their  vertical  or  bow-shaped 
principal  root  the  little  side  roots  are  always  so  arranged  that  they 
stand  only  on  the  convex  side  of  the  curvature 

"It  thus  appeared  that  the  organs  of  plants  are  bound  to  a  quite 
fixed  mutual  position;  and  this,  all  at  once,  sheds  light  upon 
many  relations  hitherto  enigmatical.  It  had  long  been  noticed 
that  all  plants  have  an  appearance  highly  characteristic  of  them 
and  exactly  determined,  by  the  fact  that,  in  all  variability  of  size, 
of  leaf-forms,  of  exuberance  in  the  development,  yet  the  mutual 
place  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and  blossoms  is  fixed  with  perfect 
regularity— somewhat  as  different  buildings  are  obliged  to  corre- 
spond with  each  other  when  they  are  built  in  the  same  style. 
This  was  called  the  habit  of  plants.  It  ...  is  caused,  first  and 
foremost,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  side  limbs,  branches,  twigs, 
leaves,      which      for  _ 

every  plant  produce     |p|^^'~jjfl  dPJf^^n' 

a         mathematically     Iff  '11  I  ' 

constant  type.  With- 
in this  type,  then, 
the  individual  varia- 
tion creates  the  dif- 
ferences between  the 
single  plant  individ- 
uals, which  other- 
wise would  have  to 
resemble  each  other 
as  one  egg  another. 
This  individual  vari- 
ation, however,  depends  upon  the  nourishment  conditions  and 
the  fitness  of  the  individual  for  its  special  life  conditions.  That 
was  a  very  significant  discovery,  which  first  makes  the  special 
life  of   plants  comprehensible  to   us      They  possess  the  capacity 
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in  the  most  wonderful  fashion  always  to  make  the  most  of  the 
given  circumstances  and  adapt  themselves  to  them  so  as  to  reach 
the  normal  life  conditions.  The  best  witness  thereto  is  their 
habitat. 

"As  this 'capacity  was  investigated,  the  most  incredible  proofs 
were  reached  with  what  exquisite  adaptation  to  plan  the  forces  of 
nature  act.  For  example,  the  leaves  of  plants  stand  in  a  fixed 
order,  so  that  all  may  share  the  sunlight.  This  is  the  case  even 
with  the  thickest-foliaged  treetop.  All  the  branches,  twigs,  and 
petioles  grow  in  such  fashion  that  this  aim  is  reached  ;  in  subserv- 
ience to  it,  too,  leaves  place  themselves  according  to  need  diago- 
nally, horizontally,  or  at  the  top  vertically,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
shadow.  It  had  often  been  asked  why  the  leaves  of  different 
plants  arc  cut  up,  lobed,  and  sinuate  in  so  wonderfully  manifold  a 
manner.  The  answer  was  received  when  it  was  noticed  that,  be- 
held from  above  (and  so  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sunlight),  each 
sinuation  makes  room  for  the  projection  of  a  leaf,  from  below  or 
above.  .  .  .  There  had,  all  at  once,  been  found  the  explanation 
of  the  inconceivable  variety  of  the  leaf-forms.  If  nothing  else 
will  do,  the  topmost  leaves  perforate  themselves  merely  that  some 
sunlight  may  be  made  possible  through  the  rifts.  This  will  be 
found  the  case  with  the  favorite  foliage  plants,  the  philodendrons, 
which,  just  by  reason  of  these  elegantly  perforated  leaves,  acquire 
an  appearance  so  odd  and  hence  so  useful  for  gardening  purposes." 

A  most  interesting  example  of  this  "form-feeling"  has  been 
found  by  Professor  Neger,  of  Eisenach,  in  the  common  chick- 
weed,  which  when  rooted  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rock  bends  down 
some  of  its  lower  leaves  to  form  supports.  When  any  of  these  are 
removed  other  leaves  bend  down  to  take  their  places.  This  re- 
sults, the  author  asserts,  from  a  stimulation  due  to  the  abnormal 
position  of  the  individual  having  as  a  result  movements  of  the 
leaves  to  remedy  the  evil.     Mr.  France"  concludes  : 

"  An  explanation  of  form-feeling  we  can  not  at  present,  it  must 
be  admitted,  give.  We  can  only  help  ourselves  by  saying  that 
this  capacity  is  one  of  the  universal  properties  of  animate  matter. 
One,  however,  feels  in  so  doing  that  this  kind  of  explanation  is 
really  merely  a  paraphrase  of  the  facts,  and  does  better,  indeed, 
quietly  to  confess  that  we  here  stand  again  before  a  riddle  of  life. 
Only  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt:  we  must  ascribe  to  the  plants 
a  richly  developed  sense-life.  They  possess  all  the  beginnings  of 
perception,  and  perhaps  even  of  finding  their  bearings  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  same  life  throbs  in  them,  tho  less  developed  than  in 
ourselves  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  more  than  a  mere  poetic  simile  when 
our  greatest  poet  speaks  of  our  brothers  in  forest  and  plain  and 
field."  

VEGETABLE   POTTERY. 

^HE  use  of  the  dried  fruits  of  trees,  such  as  the  gourd  and  the 
-*-  coconut,  for  holding  water  and  liquid  substances  is  familiar, 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  cups,  saucers,  and  jars  to 
take  the  place  of  ordinary  earthenware  are  made  in  the  Orient  of 
a  glutinous  and  plastic  material  entirely  of  vegetable  origin,  which 
is  easily  molded  and  dried.  Says  David  Hooper  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Asiatic  Society,  of  Bengal,  India,  quoted  in 
The  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  August) : 

"  There  is  more  than  one  instance  in  history  of  vegetable  matter 
being  confused  with  earth  or  clay.  .  .  .  The  pulpy  parts  of  vari- 
ous astringent  fruits  have  the  peculiar  plastic  property  of  clay, 
and  by  hardening  in  the  air,  after  being  molded  into  pots,  they  are 
impervious  to  water,  and  have  the  additional  advantage  that  they 
can  fall  to  the  ground  without  being  broken. 

"  The  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  aoula  for  making  pottery  was  de- 
scribed in  1896  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Martin,  written  from 
the  Tumgaon  District,  Raipur,  Central  Provinces,  to  the  reporter 
on  economic  products  to  the  Government  of  India.  He  writes: 
'I  have  come  across  a  peculiar  ware  that  is  made  by  the  Banjaras 
of  the  district  from  the  fruit  of  the  aoula  {Phyllanthus  emblica). 
The  fruit  is  collected  and  dried.  It  is  then  boiled  in  water  until 
quite  soit  and  pounded,  the  stones  removed  and  the  pulp  beaten 
up  and  worked  witli  the  hands  into  a  thick ,  dark-brown,  sticky 
mass.  When  this  is  quite  ready  the  manufacturer  takes  an  earthen 
vessel— any  shape  that  pleases  him— and  covers  it  all  over  with  a 
thick  layer  or  coat  of  the  pulp.  This  is  then  put  aside  to  set  a 
bit,  and.  when  hard,  rude  devices  are  stamped  round  the  neck  and 


shoulders  of  tho  article,  which  is  then  set  aside  to  dry.  When 
quite  hard,  the  gharra  inside  is  broken  and  the  pieces  removed. 
These  vegetable  pots  are  sold  according  to  size  from  4  annas  to  8 
annas  each,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  the  people  of  the  place. 
Oil  and  ghee  stored  in  them  are  well  preserved  and  show  no  evi- 
dence of  rancidity.'  " 

The  aoula  tree,  we  are  told,  is  abundant  throughout  the  forests 
of  tropical  India  and  Burma,  and  the  fruits  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  medicine  and  for  tanning.  The  advantages  which  the 
fresh  pulp  possesses  for  preparing  vessels  are  recommended  by 
the  author  for  more  extensive  trial,  and  he  suggests  that  probably 
other  fruits  could  be  similarly  utilized.     To  quote  again  : 

"  Another  material  used  in  making  jars  is  the  root  of  the  great 
asphodel  {Eremurns  auclierianus ',  Boiss).  The  fleshy  root  of  this 
plant,  by  drying  in  a  sand-bath  and  grinding,  is  prepared  into  a 
flour  which,  when  mixed  with  hot  water,  yields  a  most  tenacious 
vegetable  glue  with  which  the  Persians  make  great  vessels  for 
holding  oil  and  clarified  butter.  The  native  cobblers  employ  it  in 
preference  to  animal  glue  in  their  work.  Dr.'  J.  E.  T.  Aitchison 
describes  the  method  of  making  these  vessels  in  Persia:  'The 
tenacious  gum  is  painted  over  a  hollow  earthen  mold  that  has  a 
single  layer  of  some  coarse  country  cloth  covering  it ;  on  this  cloth, 
layer  after  layer  of  the  glue  is  painted  until  a  sufficiency  is 
reached;  this  forms,  when  dry, 'a  parchment-like  skin,  the  mold 
is  then  broken  up  and  removed  through  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and 
then  usually  the  jar  is  sewn  into  a  goat's-hair  sack.  With  ordi- 
nary moisture,  or  the  amount  of  moisture  likely  to  affect  the  jar 
through  the  goat's-hair  covering,  no  harm  is  likely  to  accrue,  but 
if  the  jar  is  allowed  to  stand  in  water  for  days  it  will  in  time  dis- 
solve or  melt  away.' 

"  Sarish-i-narm  is  the  name  of  the  flour  made  by  grinding  down 
the  dried  roots  of  Eremurns  with  the  intention  of  converting  them 
into  glue.  Sarish-i-kaki  is  the  vegetable  glue  ready  made  for  use. 
Daba-i sarish  are  the  vessels  made  in  the  above  manner.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  large  trade  in  this  material  in  Khorasan." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Commenting  on  the  well-known  dislike  of  the  late  Russell  Sage  for  vacations, 
Forest  and  Stream  (New  York,  July  28)  says:  "An  office  dig  who  digs  volun- 
tarily, is  as  uneasy  r.nd  as  unhappy  on  a  holiday  as  were  those  Pennsylvania  mine 
mules  which  on  the  occasion  of  the  coal  strike  were  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  lifted  to  the  surface  and  turned  out  into  the  green  fields  in  the  sunlight. 
The  poor  creatures  were  in  actual  pain  until  they  got  back  again  into  the  dark- 
ness and  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  mine.  The  trouble  with  them  was,  that 
their  whole  nature  as  surface-dwellers  had  been  supplanted  by  the  attributes 
common  to  moles  and  the  blind  fishes  of  the  Mammoth  Cave;  and  they  could 
not  stand  the  open  air  and  the  light.  So  with  a  human  being  under  the  obsession 
of  inordinate  money-getting.  The  loss  of  time  is  only  one  component  of  the 
restlessness  which  attacks  him  after  he  gets  away  from  the  rut.  His  nature 
has  become  so  molded  and  restricted  to  the  ruling  passion  that  he  has  lost 
capacity  for  finding  enjoyment  in  other  things,  least  of  all  in  vacation  surround- 
ings and  vacation  ways." 

"The  strenuous  efforts  during  late  years  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
Society  to  stamp  out  malaria  in  the  Roman  Campagna  have  proved  most  suc- 
cessful," says  The  Lancet  (London).  "The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1900, 
when  the  returns  showed  that  not  less  than  3 1  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'Agro  Romano'  had  been  fever-stricken.  In  1901  the  figure  was  returned  at 
26,  20  in  1902,  1 1  in  1903,  10  in  1904,  and  5.1  during  last  year.  Consequently 
there  has  been  in  five  years  a  decrease  of  about  five-sixths.  These  results  were 
obtained  by  strict  sanitary  measures — use  of  wire  nets  so  as  to  prevent  the 
access  of  mosquitoes  to  cottages,  and  free  distribution  of  quinine  among  the 
peasantry.  During  the  summer  months  a  number  of  medical  men  belonging 
to  the  Red  Cross  Society  take  up  their  posts  in  the  malarial  districts  in  order  to 
administer  the  necessary  antidote  as  well  as  to  show  the  people  how  to  protect 
themselves  from  infection.  The  expenditure  required  for  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  organization  is  partly  paid  out  of  the  King's  privy  purse  and  partly 
by  the  provincial  and  municipal  authorities." 

"When  the  clearing  up  of  San  Francisco  begins,"  says  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  (New  York,  July  14),  "that  city  will  doubtless  be  the  largest 
junk-market  that  this  country  has  known.  We  have  seen  some  huge  estimates 
of  the  quantity  of  scrap  iron,  old  copper,  and  other  metals  that  may  be  recov- 
ered from  the  ruins.  These  estimates  are  largely  of  the  character  of  specula- 
tions, which  lend  occasional  excitement  to  the  otherwise  unromantic  business 
of  the  junk-dealer.  However,  the  quantity  of  old  metals  that  will  be  obtained 
from  San  Francisco  is  undoubtedly  very  large.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  at 
1<- 1  '  an  equivalent  quantity,  and  we  hope  a  much  larger  quantity,  will  even- 
tually be  returned  to  the  city  in  the  form  of  manufactured  articles.  Inciden- 
tally, the  small  metal-refining  concerns,  which  buy  their  crude  material  from 
the  iunkmen,  will  doubtless  have  many  interesting  metallurgical  problems 
as  the  separation  of  mixtures  of  lead,  tin,  and  spelter,  melted  together  in 
the  .  ■  n  lagration.  These  refiners  often  have  such  problems,  and  devise  inge- 
n  itions,  accounts  of  which  would  be  interesting  to  the  metallurgists  who 

are  familiar  only  with  the  preparation  of  the  metal  from  virgin  material." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


THE    VATICAN   ON    VERBAL   INSPIRATION. 

IT  appears  to  be  the  belief  of  Protestant  secular  papers  that  the 
Vatican  has  abandoned  the  dogma  of  divine  inspiration.  This 
belief  is  derived  from  the  publication  of  the  Vatican's  formal  pro 
nouncement  on  the  authorship  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch 
based  on  the  findings  of  a  biblical  commission  instituted  by  the 
Pope.  The  publication  is  so  recent  that  the  Protestant  and 
Roman-Catholic  religious  press  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to 
give  their  views,  and  time  will  reveal  whether  the  step  now  taken 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  is  as  radical  as  it  appears  at  first  blush. 
The  full  text  of  the  declaration,  as  sent  from  Rome  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Chronicle,  is  as  follows: 

"  i.  Despite  the.  arguments  formulated  by  modern  criticism 
against  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  greater  regard 
must  be  had  for  the  witness  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
constant  persuasion  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  uninterrupted 
tradition  of  the  church,  equally  with  the  internal  proofs  derivable 
from  the  sacred  books  themselves.  It  must  be  maintained  that 
these  books  have  Moses  for  their  author,  and  have  not  been  com- 
posed of  elements  for  the  most  part  later  than  his  time. 

"2.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch entirely  with  his  own  hand,  or  dictated  it  all  to  copyists.  It 
may  be  admitted  that,  when  he  had  conceived  his  work  under 
divine  inspiration,  he  confided  its  redaction  to  one  or  more  secre- 
taries. It  must,  nevertheless,  be  affirmed  that  they  have  truly 
rendered  his  thought,  neither  adding  nor  omitting  anything  con- 
trary to  his  intention ;  and  that  they  have  published  their  labors 
only  after  having  obtained  the  inspired  author's  approbation  of 
the  work  which  bears  his  name. 

"  3.  It  is  likewise  admissible  that  Moses,  in  composing  the  Pen- 
tateuch, availed  himself  of  earlier  sources,  written  documents,  or 
oral  traditions,  whereof,  under  divine  inspiration,  he  made  use 
conformably  to  the  end  he  proposed  attaining;  so  that  he  bor- 
rowed sometimes  the  words,  and  at  other  times  the  sense  only, 
abridging  or  amplifying  according  to  circumstances. 

"4.  It  may  further  be  admitted  that  the  books  of  Moses  in  the 
long  course  of  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  their  composi- 
tion have  undergone  some  modifications;  as,  for  instance,  certain 
additions,  written  by  some  inspired  author  after  the  death  of 
Moses;  certain  glosses  and  explications  interpolated  into  the  text; 
certain  words  and  forms  of  discourse  translated  from  an  older  into 
a  more  modern  style  ;  and,  lastly,  certain  faulty  readings  attributa- 
ble to  the  unskilfulness  of  copyists.  It  belongs  to  the  province  of 
criticism  to  employ  the  rules  of  its  art  in  the  research  and  discern- 
ment of  these  modifications." 

The  Springfield  Republican  prints  the  following  interpretation 
of  the  above : 

"In  the  first  jrection  of  the  opinion  it  is  required  that  the  re- 
searches of  scholars,  which  have  practically  proved  that  several 
hands  in  the  course  of  several  centuries  made  up  this  body  of 
ostensible  Hebrew  history,  no  part  of  it  possibly  attributable  to 
Moses  by  any  authority  but  tradition,  through  periods  when  there 
were  no  records,  and  a  great  part  of  it,  as  the  codificaiton  of  laws, 
necessarily  requiring  the  maturity  of  generations  of  national  life — 
are  to  be  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  authorship  of  Moses  main- 
tained. 

"But  in  the  second  section  there  are  qualifications;  Moses  may 
not  have  written  it  all  per  propria  inanu,  or  even  have  dictated  it 
to  copyists;  he  may  have  given  his  ideas  to  secretaries  to  work 
up.  But  these  secretaries  were  perfect  recipients  and  transmitters, 
and  Moses  read  all  their  work  and  wrote  O.  K.  on  it. 

"  Moreover,  in  the  third  place,  Moses  took  what  he  found  ready 
to  his  hand  in  older  documents  or  oral  traditions,  and  used  them, 
even  to  the  extent  of  employing  the  same  words,  when  he  chose, 
but  also  omitting,  and  enlarging,  according  to  his  judgment,  under 
divine  inspiration  all  the  time.  This  meets  the  case  of  a  large  part 
of  Genesis,  which  was  antedated  by  Babylonian  documents  dis- 
covered within  this  century  or  so.  It  does  not,  however,  meet  the 
results  of  scholarship  which  would  compel  the   belief   that  this 


work  of  condensation  and  amplification  could  not  have  been  done 
for  centuries  alter  the  time  when  Moses  lived 

"TheH  we  have  a  fourth  section,  conceding  that  there  may  have 
been  additions,  made  by  some  other  inspired  author  after  the 
death  of  Moses— among  those,  may  be  presumed,  the  account  of 
that  death,  with  its  peculiar  circumstances,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  'no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day  '—evidently  a 
long  time  after,  too  long  for  a  date  to  be  set.  But  that  is  not  all. 
It  is  further  conceded  that  the  text  is  explained  and  commented 
on  here  and  there  by  subsequent  writers;  that  words  and  phrases 
are  changed  from  an  obsolete  to  a  fresher  diction  ;  that  there  are 
also  faulty  readings  because  of  copyists.  And  in  these  smaller 
matters  criticism  may  labor." 

Is  not  this  an  excellent  description  of  the  way  that  all  ancient, 
aye,  and  all  later  writings,  are  treated?  ;.sk;  The  Republican. 
The  document  now  given  to  the  world  seems  to  that  paper  to  de- 
clare that  "  whatever  Moses  may  have  written— if  indeed  he  wrote 
anything — has  gone  through  all  the  changes  that  wait  upon  human 
history,"  and  transformed  it.  The  Republican  follows  up  its  in- 
terpretation with  the  declaration  that  the  Pope  and  the  Biblical 
Commission  which  he  instituted  have  given  no  ground,  in  their 
pronouncement,  to  sustain  the  dogma  of  divine  inspiration.  "  The 
direct  assertion,"  it  says,  "  of  '  Mosaic  authenticity  '  can  not  endure 
scrutiny  under  the  conditions  the  Biblical  Commission  has  laid 
down." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  after  appealing  for  an  opinion  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Denis  J.  McMahon,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiph- 
any, New  York,  and  ex-president  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
of  America,  reports  that  clergyman  as  saying  that  in  his  view  "  the 
admission  was  only  a  broader  statement  of  an  already  accepted 
doctrine."     Dr.  McMahon  declared  further  : 

"The  church  has  never  believed  that  these  books  were  divinely 
inspired,  word  for  word.  The  Council  of  Trent,  however,  did 
teach  that  in  substance  they  were  of  divine  inspiration.  That  is 
undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  the  report.  The  admissions  that  ap- 
pear are  not  such  in  fact.  They  are  simply  a  popular  form  of 
views  that  have  been  held  from  time  to  time.  They  do  not  take 
away  from  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  that  these  books  were 
divinely  inspired.     This  is  all  I  care  to  say  at  present." 


THE   SOCIAL    PROBLEM    OF    THE   COUNTRY 

CHURCH. 

AFTER  investigating  fifty  country  churches  of  eleven  denomi- 
nations in  one  New  England  State,  Mr.  George  Frederick 
Wells  is  convinced  that  there  exists  in  the  rural  districts  "  a  wide- 
spread divorcement  of  the  people  from  the  church  and  religious 
influences."  Mr.  Wells's  investigation  was  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  and  a  summary 
of  his  inferences  is  published  in  the  New  York  Outlook.  He  tells 
us  that  '"less  than  one-half  of  the  people"  of  the  State  in  which 
his  investigation  was  carried  on  "are  ever  at  church,"  and  that  in 
some  communities  "  less  than  one-fourth  are  said  to  be  either  ad- 
herents or  attendants."  This  state  of  affairs  constitutes  what  he 
calls  "the  social  problem  of  the  rural  church."  At  the  center  of 
the  cause  of  this  problem  he  finds  "loss  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  not  in  the  doctrines  or  theology  of  the  church  pri- 
marily, but  in  the  lije  of  the  church."  The  church  fails,  he  as- 
serts, "  through  lack  of  integrity  to  its  Christian  profession  and 
moral  mission  as  expressed  in  personal  honor,  brotherhood,  and 
essential  charity."     Moreover: 

"The  effect  of  the  labor  question  upon  the  church  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  direct  and  perhaps  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  single 
influence  in  estranging  the  rural  people  from  the  church.  In  the 
transition  from  the  parish  ideal  of  society  to  the  organized  indus- 
trial ideal,  the  wage  class  and  capital  class  have  been  created. 
The  church,  in  country  as  well  as  in  town,  by  taking  sides  with 
one  class  has  separated  itself  from  the  other  This  condition  of 
taking  sides  prevails  more  or  less  in  every  church  consulted.     Each 
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individual  church  in  a  community  which  has  more  than  one  social 
grade  is  invariably  characterized  as  being  the  church  of  a  particu 
lar  stratum  ox  grade,  or  else  the  clash  between  the  different  classes 
in  the  same  churches  results  in  the  quarrels  so  prolific  of  the  self- 
destruction  of  small  churches." 

Another  leading  factor  in  the  situation,  says  Mr.  Wells,  is  the 
social  problem  of  the  country  ministry.     We  read  : 

"This  corresponds  to  the  minister's  rusting  out  rather  than 
wearing  out,  to  his  stagnation  with  isolation,  and  consists  in  his 
being  more  influenced  by  his  parish  than  able  to  positively  react 
upon  his  parish.  His  failure  is  that  of  leadership.  Of  37  minis- 
ters studied,  17  of  them  being  town  clergymen  and  the  rest  in  rural 
communities,  16  are  apparently  lacking  in  efficiency  because  of 
laziness  or  something  akin  to  it,  16  show  lack  of  educational  prepa- 
ration, 18  show  lack  of  personal  breadth  and  social  adaptability; 
20  only  were  college-educated,  12  have  both  college  and  theologi- 
cal-seminary education  complete;  16  have  definite  specialties  in 
study  and  work,  and  only  13  have  any  marked  evangelistic  ten- 
dencies. .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  and  deplorable  phase  of 
the  entire  social  problem  of  the  rural  church  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  country  clergymen  themselves  as  a  class  do  not  understand 
the  problem  of  their  churches  as  social  and  capable  of  solution. 
The  social  problem  of  the  church  is  the  ethical  and  religious  prob- 
lem of  society,  and  a  religious  life  made  sufficiently  deep  and  real 
in  spiritual  content  and  wide  in  social  scope  leaves  no  place  for 
failure  or  pessimism." 

THE   FALLING   OFF   IN  THE   PROTESTANT 

MINISTRY. 

WHETHER  doubt  or  mammon  is  the  more  powerful  factor 
in  depleting  the  Protestant  ministry  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine from  current  comment  in  the  religious  press.  While  this 
matter  is  being  discussed  in  its  bearing  upon  American  conditions, 
a  similar  state  of  affairs  is  observable  in  Germany.  Observers,  it 
may  be  noted,  are  confined  to  writers  in  American  journals,  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  that  while  skepticism  is  alleged  as  the  cause  in 
Germany  of  the  falling  off  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  rea- 
sons operative  in  America  are  thought  to  be  more  materialistic. 
The  question  might  be  clarified  if  the  Germans  would  turn  their 
attention  to  us  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  view  of  ourselves. 
Meantime  we  learn  from  The  Catholic  Union  and  Times  (Buffalo) 
that  while  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  a  little  more  than  "nine 
students  in  attendance  at  the  Protestant  theological  faculties  for 
every  100,000  Protestant  inhabitants  in  the  German  Empire,"  at 
the  end  of  the  last  year  there  were  only  a  little  more  than  five 
such  students  to  the  same  number  of  the  population.  The  same 
paper,  in  the  following  statistics,  shows  how  some  American 
churches  outnumber  their  ministers:  "The  Baptists  have  52,919 
churches  and  only  37,001  ministers;  Disciples  of  Christ,  11,033 
churches  and  6,475  ministers  ;  Lutherans,  13,373  churches  and  7,585 
ministers;  Presbyterians,  15,702  churches  and  12,650  ministers; 
Episcopalians,  7,146  churches  and  5,109  clergymen."  It  may  be 
added  that  this  paper  leaves  it  to  The  Outlook  (August  18)  to  state 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  "  the  number  of  students  of  Roman-Catho- 
lic theology  is  not  only  not  declining,  but  increasing  proportion- 
ately with  the  population."  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadel- 
phia) in  attempting  to  explain  the  situation  in  Germany  says: 

M  Many  may  say  that  the  falling  off  is  due  to  the  openings  for 
brilliant  careers  constantly  occurring  in  other  directions.  For 
ourselves,  we  believe  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  decay  of  faith  in  the 
German  universities.  The  teacher's  rostrum  may  be  occupied  by 
a  man  of  brilliant  gifts  and  profound  learning,  but  if  he  have  no 
faith,  Ids  class-room  is  robbed  of  both  light  and  heat.  When 
skepticism  masquerades  as  advanced  Christian  thought,  we  are 
not  surprised  if  the  class-rooms  are  empty." 

/'///•  Outlook  (August  18)  thinks  the  cause  lies  in  another  quar- 
ter.    Thus: 

"Some  see  in  such  a  condition  clear  proof  of  the  blighting  effect 
of  modern  criticism,  but  the  condition  may  more  reasonably  be 


attributed  to  the  stiff  confessionalism  of  the  State  Church;  in 
part,  at  least,  it  is  probably  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  confessional  orthodoxy  and  scientific 
criticism,  in  which  the  vital  difference  between  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, between  permanent  spiritual  truths  and  their  transient  his- 
torical form  of  expression,  is  often  forgotten.  A  cultivated 
British  writer,  well  acquainted  with  Germany,  suggests  what  is 
probably  another  factor  of  the  present  decline  : 

"  T  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  hope  for  German  Protestantism 
till  after  the  social  revolution  has  accomplished  itself — that  is, 
until  Social  Democracy  has  gained  its  political  end  and  disestab- 
lished the  church.  I  say  this  because  the  Social  Democrats,  who 
are  several  millions  strong,  and  the  one  growing  political  party  in 
the  empire,  while  officially  they  ignore  Christianity,  are  in  reality 
in  deadly  opposition  to  it.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  they 
do  not  understand  Christianity  as  such,  but  see  in  it  only  an  estab- 
lished system  which  has  for  its  aim  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
and  political  status  quo— a.  useful  police  measure  for  keeping  the 
poor  contented  with  their  lot.  To-day  it  has  to  be  frankly  recog- 
nized that  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  by  law  established, constitutes 
a  moral  barrier  between  the  Teutonic  people  and  Christianity.-' 

The  problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  American  Protestantism 
seems  to  find  its  solution,  as  was  hinted  above,  in  materialistic 
considerations.  The  onus  may  lie  either  with  the  congregation  or 
with  the  minister.  That  it  lies  with  the  former  is  the  view  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.Trowbridge,  who  writes  concerning  his  denomi- 
nation in  The  Lutheran  Observer  (Philadelphia,  August  10): 

"To  the  mind  of  very  many  of  us  in  the  General  Synod  the  real 
reason  for  the  assumed  scarcity  of  ministerial  candidates  lies 
very,  very  largely  with  the  congregations  of  the  church,  which,  in 
a  vast  majority  of  cases — as  statistics  show — do  not  give  their 
pastors  even  a  living  support,  and  who  express  surprise  at  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the 'grasping  spirit '  of  the  pastor  if  he 
presumes  to  suggest  that  an  increase  in  the  salary— so  often  given 
grudgingly — would  be  much  appreciated,  and  is  very  much  de- 
sired. The  inadequate  support  given  our  pastors,  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  very  best  sort  of  support,  financial  and  otherwise,  is  a 
well-known  matter,  and  young  men  may  well  hesitate  to  enter  a 
calling  that,  tho  a  religious  one — one  with  compensations  to  be 
had  in  no  other  calling,  one  than  which  none  other  is  higher  and 
more  noble  in  its  influence— still  does  not  assure  them  of  a  bare 
living,  in  many  cases,  and  more  often  than  not  permits  of  no  pos- 
sible hope  of  laying  aside  a  little  for  the  generally  inevitable  'rainy 
day.'" 

The  responsibility  is  cast  back  upon  the  clergy  by  a  writer  in 
The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  (New  Orleans,  August  8)  who 
scorns  a  clerical  explanation  that  young  men  value  their  "  intel- 
lectual integrity  "  and  fear  that  this  integrity  "will  be  impaired  by 
creed  subscription,  with  all  the  benumbing  shifts  of  casuistry  and 
by  the  obligation  to  move  about  fettered  in  a  dead  world  of 
thought."  Such  an  explanation  the  writer  calls  a  "pronounced 
fiction  "  and  charges  its  inventors  with  being  "  themselves  restless 
under  their  own  creedal  vows"  and  "dishonestly  holding  positions 
and  enjoying  emoluments  in  organizations  whose  fundamental 
principles  they  scorn  and  deny."  In  these  persons  themselves 
resides  a  reason,  as  the  writer  points  out : 

"  Every  one  knows  .  .  .  that  a  formal  creed  need  not  bind  any 
one  against  his  conscience,  that  he  can  at  any  time  renounce  one 
creed  in  behalf  of  another.  .  .  .  The  honest  young  man  does  not 
stagger  here.  It  is  the  dishonest  older  man  who  wishes  to  re 
nounce  and  denounce  the  doctrine,  but  hold  onto  the  shekels 
which  belong  to  its  organization  and  the  position  and  prestige  of 
connection  with  it,  that  is  burdened  by  the  'fetters  in  a  dead  world 
of  thought. 

"This  same  class  of  speakers  and  writers  have,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  what  many  others,  very 
practical  people,  regard  as  one  of  the  most  potent  deterrent  causes. 
This  is  the  fact  that  the  dishonesty  and  indecency  of  accepting 
creeda!  subscription,  for  what  it  gives,  and  then  repudiating  it 
while  still  drawing  its  awards,  lead  honest  young  men  to  question 
something  more  serious  and  important  than  intellectual  integrity. 
The  manifest  impairing  of  their  moral  integrity  on  the  part  of  this 
class  turns  the  mind  of  many  away  from  the  ministry." 
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HOW    "PICKWICKIAN    DOGMATISTS  "  ARE 
MADE    IN    GERMANY. 

A  T  a  certain  meeting  of  tlie  famous  Pickwick  Society  a  state- 
*■   *■     men t  was  put  forth  which  did  not  prove  acceptable  to  those 

who  heard  it.  In  its  literal  sense  the  term  and  expression  dis- 
pleased. The  whole  difficulty  was  cleared  away,  order  and  amia- 
bility restored,  by  the  plea  of  the  speaker  that  what  he  had  said 
was  to  be  understood  only  in  a  "  Pickwickian  sense."  From  that 
time  the  broad  mantle  of  Pickwick  has  been  thrown  over  those 
who  disclaim  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  they  utter  and  by 
a  neat  act  of  mental  reserve  may  safely  aver  that  black  is  white. 

According  to  E.  Vercesi,  in  La  Rassegna Nazionale  (Firenze), 
the  German  divinity  student  is  necessarily  a  creature  of  this  Pick- 
wickian habit,  in  that  he  states  a 
creedal  article  with  a  mental  res- 
ervation which  practically  denies 
the  truth  which  it  expresses.  The 
outside  of  the  Protestant  edifice  of 
religious  truth  in  Germany  (we  are 
told)  is  distinctively  Lutheran,  and 
built  on  the  lines  and  after  the  forms 
which  Luther  originated.  When 
once  the  facade  is  passed  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  wilderness  of  nega- 
tions, or,  at  best,  standing  before 
the  altar  to  an  unknown  god.  As 
this  author  says : 

"The  original  Lutheran  Protes- 
tantism has  nothing  primitive  left  in 
it  except  the  exterior  facade.  The 
very  sons  of  Luther  have  under- 
taken to  dismantle  the  bulwarks 
which  Luther,  founder  of  their  re- 
ligion, had  left  standing.  Gone  are 
the  days  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  extolled  to  the  skies  in  opposi- 
tion to  mere  tradition.  Nowadays 
the  demands  of  Lutherans  have 
become  so  capricious  that  the  very 
foundations  of  Christianity  are  as- 
saulted, for  the  ax  is  laid  to  the  root, 
not  only  of  revelation,  but  of  the  su- 
pernatural in  general." 

He  quotes  Harnack  as  declar- 
ing that  Lessing's  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity was  one  "  bringing  emancipation."  Lessing  had  said,  "  Al- 
tho  the  objections  against  the  Bible  can  not  be  refuted,  religion 
remains  unimpaired  in  the  hearts  of  those  Christians  who  have 
acquired  a  personal  conviction  of  its  reality." 

But  the  facade  of  the  Christian  creed  still  remains  undemolished 
in  German  Protestantism,  we  are  told.  The  language  of  the  early 
Reformation  is  still  used ,  and  "  theologians  and  unbelieving  preach- 
ers conceal  under  the  traditional  language  of  the  Reformation 
their  defection  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity." 
No  one  has  been  so  successful  in  juggling  thus  with  words  as 
Adolf  Harnack,  the  most  learned  historian  of  the  church  at  this 
present  time.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Vercesi : 

"  Adolf  Harnack  is  past  master  in  this  art.  His  method  has  all 
the  air  of  impartial  strictness;  but  the  historian  is  influenced  by 
a  theological  'tendency  '  and  he  coolly  lays  the  ax  to  the  root  of 
Christianity,  as  he  calmly  watches  the  gradual  decline  of  faith  in 
the  present  generation.  He  is  no  spinner  of  fine  fancies  like 
Renan,  but  he  makes  a  great  point  of  what  he  calls  'the  divine,' 
at  the  very  moment  that  with  dainty  fingers  he  strips  from  Christ 
his  aureole  of  divinity,  that  Christ  who  has  become  to  learned 
Germany  no  more  than  the  '  Unknown  God  '  was  to  the  Atheni- 
ans. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  quote  Stocker,  ex-royal  preacher,  who 


ADOLF   HARNACK. 


The  "  most  learned  historian  of  the  church  at  this  present  time,"  and 
foremost  among  the  "  Pickwickians." 


declared  that  "  if  the  works  of  Harnack  had  not  been  written  with 
such  palpable  fervor  one  might  have  thought  they  actually  em- 
bodied the  gospel  of  modem  antichristianism."  Invested  with 
the  same  authority  as  Harnack,  in  German  universities  are  men 
who  teach  the  sheer  Lutheran  ism  of  Luther  "and  the  conflict 
which  is  thus  present  at  the  university  where  future  pastors  are 
being  educated,  has  a  serious  effect  upon  the  work  and  character 
of  the  pastor  in  after-life,  for  it  is  impossible  for  him  ever  to  rid 
himself  of  the  conflicting  teachings  he  received  in  the  lecture- 
room."  He  enlarges  on  the  painful  mental  attitude  which  young 
"  Pickwickian  dogmatists"  find  themselves  forced  to  take.  They 
are  compelled  to  teach  in  the  language  of  Luther,  but  can  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  thinking  after  the  method  of  Harnack.     The 

burden  of  their  intellectual  life  be- 
comes absolutely  intolerable.  To 
quote  : 

"'When  matters  have  reached  this 
point,  the  dilemma  may  be  endured 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  not 
indefinitely.  Gradually  the  young 
pastors  issuing  from  the  university 
find  themselves  placed  in  an  impos- 
sible position.  They  have  to  carry 
a  double  conscience,  a  double  Chris- 
tianity. Only  herculean  endurance 
can  sustain  the  burden.  On  the  one 
hand  they  are  attracted  by  a  Chris- 
tianity without  dogma,  a  Christianity 
aristocratic,  professorial,  intelligible 
only  to  the  intellectual  ilite.  Lower 
down  than  this  they  find  imposed 
upon  them  another  Christianity, 
which  is  scoffed  at  in  the  university, 
at  which  in  their  heart  they  them- 
selves scoff,  while  all  the  time  they 
celebrate  its  rites  before  the  people, 
so  long  at  least  as  they  can  quiet 
the  qualms  of  conscience  that  beset 
them." 

The  prosecution  of  preachers  in 
Germany  is  becoming  very  common, 
ard  people  are  at  last  learning 
that  it  is  the  university  and  the 
teachers  of  the  university  who  are 
really  to  blame.     Thus  : 


"This  dilemma  is  presenting  itself 
with  ever-increasing  importunity.  Many  are  asking  why  should 
unbelieving  pastors  be  prosecuted  for  heresy  while  a  primrose 
path  is  spread  before  the  professors  who  have  robbed  them  of 
their  faith? 

"  The    children   are    punished   while    the   fahers   get   off   scot 
free." '—Translation  made  /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

The  recent  action  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Pittsburg  in  refusing  to  receive 
an  actor  as  a  member  has  brought  forth  comment  of  various  nature.  Henry 
Dixey — whether  the  actor  by  that  name  or  not,  the  Volunteer's  Gazette  (New 
York),  from  which  we  quote,  does  not  state — offered  to  donate  Si.ooo  to  any 
charitable  institution  if  any  one  could  prove  that  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
United  States  hold  more  actors  than  preachers.  Having  heard  of  Mr.  Dixey  s 
offer,  a  newspaper  man  in  Cleveland  at  once  polled  the  prisons,  with  the  result 
that  forty-nine  preachers  and  seventeen  actors  were  found  to  be  imprisoned 
at  the  time  of  polling. 

Religious  papers  make  note  of  a  movement  headed  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
B.  Roller,  of  Huntingburgh,  lad.;  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  of  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.;  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  of  Boston,  to  found  an  informal  organization  to  be 
known  as  "The  Interdenominational  Prayer-Circle  of  America.''  Its  purpose 
is  to  enlist  as  many  church  people  as  possible,  in  all  denominations  and  through- 
out the  country',  for  definite,  covenanted  prayer-invoking  revival.  It  is  hoped 
that  local  circles  will  spring  up  in  many  communities,  but  individual  Chris- 
tians may  enroll  themselves  as  participants  in  this  service,  even  tho  separated 
from  others  disposed  to  join. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


THE   LATEST   BLUNDER   OF   NICHOLAS    II. 

"  TT  is  worse  than  a  crime— it  is  a  blunder,"  was  the  saying  of 
A  the  wittiest  and  the  most  subtile  of  French  statesmen.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Douma  by  ukase  of  the  Czar  is  admitted  by  all 
to  have  been  such  a  blunder.  The  most  thorough- faced  Socialist 
writers,  and  the  calmest  and  most  scientific  historical  and  political 
specialists,  admit  the  same  thing.  Even  the  moderates  of  the 
Douma  as  represented  by  Heyden  and  Stakhovitch  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  that  Nicholas  had  acted  quite  within  his  constitu- 
tional rights  in  dissolving 
a  body  whom  he  charged 
with  "straying  into 
spheres  beyond  their 
competence  "  and  "  ma- 
king comments  "  upon  the 
imperfections  of  the  Fun- 
damental Laws.  Yet,  as 
Mr.  Paul  Leroy-Beanlieu 
says  in  the  Paris  Econo- 
iniste  Trancais,  "  we  must 
not  lay  it  to  his  charge 
as  a  crime."  It  was  a 
blunder  because  of  its 
futility,  declares  the  So- 
cialist Nene  Gesellschaft 
(Berlin),  and  gives  the 
following  reasons: 

"  The  ukase  of  a  weak- 
ling has  wiped  out  the 
first  parliament  of  Russia, 
but  that  ukase  can  not 
crush  the  forces  which 
this  parliament  has  called 
co  life.     It  can  not  wipe 

out  the  memories  which  survive  the  last  three  years  of  Russian 
history.  You  may  dissolve  a  parliament,  but  not  a  revolution. 
The  deeds  which  have  distinguished  a  revolution  are  the  perma- 
nent possessions  of  a  people.  If  the  Czar  has  destroyed  the  Dou- 
ma, it  is  not  improbable  that  he  has  also  destroyed  the  monarchy 
and-  the  Romanoff  dynasty  ;  time  will  show.  But  he  has  not  set 
the  Russian  constitution  into  permanent  abeyance.  A  state  which 
has  once  left  the  path  of  absolutism  can  never  again  return  to  it." 

Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  a  deep  student  of  Russian  affairs.  In 
the  article  above  quoted  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  "it  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  be  a  simpler  and  cleverer  course  for  the  Czar 
to  have  set  up  a  new  prime  minister,  and  offered  that  post  to 
Mr.  Mouromtseff,  the  president  of  the  Douma,  of  whom  all  parties 
thought  and  spoke  well,  and  to  have  required  that  statesman  to 
formulate  a  detailed  program  of  his  future  policy.  If  the  program 
he  gave  proved  unacceptable  the  Czar  should  have  suspended  or 
prorogued  the  Russian  parliament,  never  have  dissolved  it." 


THE    LAST  SESSION   OF  THE  DOUMA   IN    ST.   PETERSBURG,  JUST  BEFORE  IT  HAD   BEEN 
PEREMPTORILY    DISSOLVED    BY   THE    ISSUE   OF  AN    IMPERIAL  UKASE. 


The  appointment  of  Mouromtseff  as  premier  is  advocated  also 
by  the  London  Times,  which  thinks  that  the  Czar  should  have  had 
patience  with  the  Douma  until  its  members  had  realized  their  plan 
of  a  constitutional  assembly.     To  quote  : 

"It  was  their  purpose— prematurely  attempted,  but  legitimate 
in  conception— to  establish  popular  government  under  a  limited 
monarchy  on  the  English  model.  By  every  rule  of  patriotic  state- 
craft and  self-preservation  the  Crown  in  Russia  was  bound  to  see 
that  fair  play  should  be  given  to  their  orderly  and  pacific  move- 
ment. Had  the  Czar  insisted  on  sending  Mr.  Goremykin  into  the 
retirement  which  he  craved,  and  replacing  him  with  Mr.  Mouromt- 
seff, or  some  other  capable  representative  of  the  majority  in  the 
Douma,  he  could  probably  have  kept  the  Revolutionaries  in  check 

without  resorting  to  the 
military  and  the  secret 
police.  If  the  worst  had 
come  to  the  worst,  and 
he  had  been  compelled 
to  employ  force  against 
civic  violence,  he  would 
have  had  behind  him  the 
moral  and  material  sup- 
port of  all  the  moderate- 
minded  men  in  the  Em- 
pire. The  best  he  can 
now  expect  is  that  the 
reformers  will  stand 
aside  while  the  struggle 
between  Authority  and 
Revolution  is  fought  out 
to  the  bitter  end." 

What  the  fight  "  to  the 
bitter  end  "    precipitated 
by     the    fatal    ukase    of 
Nicholas  II.  may  turn  out 
to  be  is  enlarged  upon  in 
a  communication  to    the 
above -quoted       London 
daily  by  Mr.  MacKenzie 
Wallace,  the  greatest  living  European  specialist  on  Russian  his- 
tory and  politics.     After  discussing  the  mistakes  made  on  both 
sides,  he  advances  the  following  predictions : 

"A  time  of  internal  ferment,  compared  with  which  all  the  dis- 
order, pillaging,  and  assassination  of  the  past  months  will  have 
the  appearance  of  public  order,  lies  before  this  unhappy  country. 
During  that  period  the  liberal  sentiment  of  patriotic  Russians  will 
be  put  to  a  still  severer  test.  Yet  they  will  unite  against  the 
wantonly  destructive  terrorism  to  which  Russia  is  meantime 
doomed,  and,  putting  far  from  them  henceforth  fantastic  notions, 
chimerical  schemes,  and  unnatural  alliances,  will  address  them- 
selves to  the  solution  of  the  complex  problem  which  now  confronts 
this  State,  namely,  the  struggle  between  democratic  and  mon- 
archical ideas  in  government,  the  role  of  the  sovereign  in  a  parlia- 
mentary regime,  and  the  relation  of  ministerial  responsibility  to 
the  parliamentary  system."—  Translations  made  Jor  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


TIIK    ARKITKK    OF   RUSSIA'S   KATE. 


"Another  disaster,  your  Majesty!    The  regiment  at  Viborg  is  in  mutiny!'' 

Nicholas  II  -    What  is  that  to  me  .'    Tell  it  to  the  German  Emperor!     He  is  honorary  colonel  ot  that  regiment 


Amsterdammtr. 
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THE   MEMBERS   OF  THE   DOUMA   ASSEMBLED   IN    FINLAND   AFTER    THE    DISSOLUTION. 


GENUINE   OR   SHAM    DISARMAMENT   FOR 
ENGLAND? 

THE  Hague  Congress  is  looming  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  Angel  of  Peace,  or  at  least  his  har- 
binger, has  alighted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
any  case  the  British  navy  is  at  last  to  abate  in  some  degree  its 
portentously  formidable  growth.  That  this  is  a  fact  we  learn 
from  the  London  pa- 
pers, where  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Robertson,  M. 
P.  for  Dundee,  is  re- 
corded as  announcing 
that  the  Cabinet,  with 
the  full  consent  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, has  decided  to  re- 
duce the  construc- 
tion program.  By  this 
means  $12,500,000  will 
ultimately  be  saved, 
one  battle-ship  of  the 
Dreadnought  type, 
three  ocean-going  de- 
stroyers, and  four  sub- 
marines being  drop- 
ped from  the  original 
construction  list.  The 
German  newspapers 
think  that  by  this  pro- 
posed retrenchment 
England  is  indulging 
in  a  move  of  wily 
Machiavellism,  and 
that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  laying  his  index 
finger  to  the  side  of 
his  nose.  More  polite 
and  kindly  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  Paris  journals  consider  the  move  of  no 
special  significance  as  regards  disarmament  plans.  The  English 
press  regard  the  reduced  program  as  a  mere  question  of  national 
politics.  Thus  while  the  utterances  of  the  Ministerial  press  are 
not  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  this  retrenchment,  and  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  enthusiastically  remarks  that,  "  We  are  going  into 


MR.  STOLYPINE,  LATE  MINISTER  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR, WHO  SUCCEEDS  MR.  GOREMYKIN 
AS    PRIME   MINISTER. 


PROMINENT   FIGURES    IN    THE    RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 


The  Hague  Conference  with  deeds  as  well  as  words,"  The  West- 
minster Gazette  (London)  does  not  like  the  idea  of  building  three 
new  Dreadnoughts  and  declares  : 

"No  doubt  these  mechanical  marvels  or  monstrosities  are  a 
great  source  of  pride  to  their  inventors,  but  what  we  forget  is  that 
two  can  play  at  these  games,  and  that,  in  thus  forcing  the  pace, 
we  run  the  risk  of  rendering  bur  own  supremacy  in  the  old    types 

obsolete,  and  giving 
our  competitors  the 
handsome  advantage 
of  starting  '  from 
scratch'  with  us  in  the 
new  types." 

That  no  abatement 
in  the  real  power  of 
the  navy  will, however, 
be  brought  about  by 
the  Government  cut- 
ting down  of  the  naval 
estimates  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  London 
Tribune .  The  re- 
trenchment, according 
to  this  journal,  is  nor- 
mal and  conservative. 
To  quote : 

"  Liberals  will  wel- 
come the  economies 
which  Mr.  Robertson 
announced,  but  they 
will  not  misunderstand 
their  character.  They 
involve  no  abatement 
in  our  standard  of  sea- 
power.  They  are  not 
a  striking  or  compre- 
hensive reduction  de- 
signed to  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of 
Europe  and  to  inaug- 
urate a  pause  in  the  race  of  armaments.  They  are  the  result 
of  a  purely  professional  calculation,  based  on  considerations 
which  ,have  no  bearing  on  general  policy  or  The  Hague 
Conference. 

"They  represent,  in  fact,  the  proposals  not  so  much  of  the 
Cabinet  as  of  the  Sea  Lords.  .   .  . 

"It    is    a    welcome    instalment    of     retrenchment,    but    it    is 
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retrenchment  of  the  normal  and  conservative  sort  which  was  not 
unknown  even  under  the  late  Government." 

Among  the  Opposition  journals  the  tone  of  comment  is  far  less 
optimistic.  "  A  Liberal  Government,"  exclaims  The  Standard 
(London),  "has  once  more  subordinated  the  vital  issues  of  national 
and  imperial  defense  to  the  interests  of  party  politics."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  (London)  says  coldly  and  discreetly  that  "  events 
alone  can  show  whether  the  reductions  will  prove  wise."  The 
London  Times  regards  "  the  proposed  reductions  ""  with  misgiv- 
ing,"  bui  graciously  adds,  "  things  might  have  been  worse."  The 
"misgivings"  of  the  great  Opposition  organ  are  shared  by  The 
Morning  Post  (London). 

The  German  press  greet  the  proposals  of  Sir  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  Ministry  with  a  sardonic  smile.  "This  is  sham  disarma- 
ment," they  seem  to  say.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeiiiing,  of  Berlin, 
.comments  as  follows : 

:'  The  fact  that  no  country  spends  nearly  so  much  on  its  navy  as 
the  retrenched  estimates  of  Mr.  Robertson  shows  how  far  off  from 
disarmament  is  Britain's  naval  expenditure  of  $30,000,000  a  year. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  efforts  of  former  years  have 
so  richly  provided  England  with  naval  equipment  that  she  can 
easily  and  safely  masquerade  as  a  'disarmer  '  for  a  single  twelve- 
month." 

England,  declares  the  Berliner  Neuste  Nachrichten,  is  making 
a  feint  in  the  matter  of  reducing  armaments  and  can  only  prove 
her  sincerity  and  gain  the  confidence  of  Germany  by  bringing  her 
naval  budget  down  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  Power  next  below 
her.  "  To  order  three  Dreadnoughts  and  then  to  talk  of  reduction 
of  armaments,"  observes  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt,  "  is  mere  official 
hypocrisy." 

The  criticisms  of  the  French  press  are  more  friendly  and 
guarded,  and  the  Sihle  (Paris),  while  remarking  that  England  can 
afford  thus  to  reduce  her  naval  forces  while  France  can  not,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  reduction  means  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  disarmament.  The  Eclair  (Paris)  thinks 
that  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Government  is  .trying  to  put  Ger- 
many in  a  false  position  at  The  Hague  Congress.  In  the  words 
of  this  paper: 

"  England  is  trying  to  set  a  trap  for  Germany  at  the  approach- 
ing Peace  Conference.  Either  Germany  must  accept  England's 
proposals,  and  England  maintain  her  supremacy,  or  she  will  re- 


ject them,  when  naval  construction  in  England  will  be  resumed 
with  greater  energy  than  ever,  in  which  case  Germany  will  find 
herself  in  the  position  of  the  European  firebrand  " — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND  AS  THE  TYRANNICAL    SPOILER   OF 

INDIA. 

WHILE  England  lifts  up  hands  of  pious  horror  against  the 
Kongo  atrocities  and  Russia's  barbarities  and  oppression, 
yet  is  fighting  the  natives  in  one  part  of  Africa  while  Germany  is 
subduing  them  in  the  other,  it  is  in  her  Indian  Empire  that  she  is 
accused  by  anti-imperialists  of  making  herself  most  odious  and  of 
surpassing  the  worst  recorded  phases  of  Roman  and  Mohammedan 
conquest  in  the  desolation,  death,  and  despair  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  march  of  her  armies,  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas. 

England's  policy  in  India  has  been  directed  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  by  greedy  proconsuls  like  Verres  and  at  home  by  hungry 
and  avaricious  rulers,  such  as  Mr.  Morel  represents  Leopold  of 
Belgium  to  be  in  his  management  of  the  Kongo,  declares  Edward 
Carpenter,  the  distinguished  democratic  lecturer  and  poet,  the 
friend  of  Walt  Whitman,  in  his  recent  work,"  Empire."  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer  and  the  large  party  he  represents,  she  has  wasted, 
beggared,  and  degraded  India.  Britain's  administration  of  her 
Indian  possessions  has  brought  death  to  the  agricultural  folk  "in 
millions  and  millions"  of  instances.  The  Indian  people  have  been 
"  squeezed  to  the  last  drop  "  in  order  to  find  positions  "  for  the 
sons  of  the  well-to-do  middle  classes  at  home."  There  is  only 
one  remedy  for  the  present  evil  condition  of  things;  namely,  the 
spread  of  humanitarian  ideals,  the  abandonment  by  all  nations  of 
the  imperial  theory,  and  establishment  of  internationalism  as  the 
safeguard  of  our  race.  He  cites  statistics  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment that  England  is  "steadily  and  systematically  draining  away 
India's  resources."     To  quote  : 

"There  is  first  of  all  the  interest  on  Indian  State  loans  and  the 
interest  and  annuities  on  State  railways  and  guaranteed  lines, 
which  all  have  to  be  paid  through  the  banks  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, practically  to  British  holders.  These  altogether  amount  to 
,£8,770,000  for  1897-98.  Then  there  are  the  charges  made  by  our 
Government  for  military  establishments  in  England  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  India,  but  largely  availed  of  for  South-African 
and  other  uses;   also  for  pensions  for  retired  officers,  etc.  ;   these 


WILLIAM  11    WOlU.lHilADIV    (JIVE-REBELLIOUS  IU'ssia    A   TASTE 
OF    SUCH    GERMAN     LllilJ    I,  LS    ENJOYED    AT     HOME     BY    HIS 

,  own  hai'py  syuj \.< 

—Fiscluctto  (Turin). 


THE  CZAR'S   RAVISHING   DREAM 

The  Irresistible  One  is  delighted  to  think  that  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment lie  has  floated  con  a  sea  of  blood,  indeed  1  higher  than  anyol 
his  pn  lecessors  Wafirt  Jacot  (Stuttgart.) 
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together  total  up  to  ,£3,717,000.  Then  similar  charges  for  civil  es- 
tablishments in  England  and  pensions  for  retired  civilians,  etc. , 
which  come  to  £2,289,000.  There  are  a  few  other  charges,  on 
account  of  post-office,  telegraphs,  political  and  other  departments, 
amounting  to  over  £1,000,000  ;  and  thus  the  whole  charge  made 
by  England  totals  up  to  £16,198,000  ! 

"This,  remember,  is  not  Indian  revenue  to  be  spent  in  India, 
but  it  is  Indian  revenue  paid  over  to  England  to  be  spent  here." 

lie  proceeds  to  show  that  according  to  Mr.  Henry  Mayers 
Hyndman,  the  well-known  publicist  who  so  strongly  opposed  the 
Transvaal  war  and  is  author  of"  Ap- 
proaching Catastrophe  in  India," 
the  salaries  of  public  officials  in 
India  amount  to  a  total  of  .£15,  000,- 
000,  and  that  at  least  £20,000,000  of 
British  earnings  in  India  are  trans- 
mitted home.  In  the  face  of  this, 
little  is  done  either  to  conciliate  the 
loyalty  or  lighten  the  lot  of  the  native 
agricultural  population.     Thus: 

"  Our  statesmen  seem  to  forget 
that  the  agricultural  population  of 
India  numbers  some  150  millions  ; 
and  that  no  policy  which  does  not 
first  consider  the  interests  of  this 
vast  multitude  is  itself  worth  con- 
sidering. They  do  not  seem  to  see 
that  to  make  this  ocean  of  people 
prosperous  and  contented  would — as 
a  mere  matter  of  policy  — be  worth 
all  the  forts  we  have  built  to  domi- 
nate and  guard  them;  that  it  would 
be  the  one  way  to  really  retain  our 
hold  over  them  ;  and  to  insure  the 
elasticity  of  that  revenue  for  which 
(if  it  must  be  so)  we  so  greatly 
hanker.  And  they  do  not  see  (for 
alas!  how  should  they?)  that  to 
adopt  this  policy  would  be  not  only 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  these  mil- 
lions and  knit  them  to  us  in  bonds  of 
affection  and  gratitude,  but  that  it 
would  be  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the 

whole  world,  witnessing  for  once  the  spectacle  of  a  strong  nation 
helping  a  weak  one  ;  and  even  cast  a  little  ray  of  light  back  on 
England  herself,  where  beneath  her  fogs  and  amid  her  sad  and 
squalid  cities  she  sits  and  clutches  at  her  gold-bags." 

England  is  throned  in  India  on  a  volcano  which  may  at  any 
moment  burst  into  violent  eruption,  he  thinks,  and  catastrophe 
must  follow  unless  the  advice  of  such  experienced  Indian  states- 
men as  Sir  James  Caird  be  carried  out  and  England  learn  to 
"  treat  the  Indians  in  a  friendly  spirit,  give  them  every  opportunity 
of  political  education  and  advancement,  pay  some  decent  respect 
to  serious  native  opinion,  .  .  .  and  frankly  open  the  way  for  the 
people  to  join  us  in  the  administration  of  their  country.  The 
Hindu  must  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  savage  alien.  He  must  be 
respected  and  listened  to  as  an  Aryan  brother  and  practically  an 
equal.  The  time  has  passed  when  England,  as  a  brutal  con- 
queror, can  afford  to  look  down  upon  India. 

He  concludes  with  an  optimistic  prediction  which  is  an  echo  of 
Tennyson's  "federation  of  the  world,"  and  the  dream  of  the 
French  internationalists.     The  idea  of  empire  will  perish  and 

"these  fatuous  empires,  with  their  parade  of  power  and  their 
absolute  lack  of  any  real  policy — this  British  lion,  this  Russian 
bear,  these  German,  French,  and  American  eagles— these  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey— with  their  barbaric  notions  of  greed  and.  war, 
their  impossible  armaments,  and  their  swift  financial  ruin  impend- 
ing over  them— will  fall  and  be  rent  asunder.  The  hollow  masks 
of  them  will  perish.  And  the  sooner  the  better.  But  underneath 
surely  there  will  be  rejoicing,  for  it  will  be  found  that  so  after  all 
the  real  peoples  of  the  earth  have  come  one  degree  nearer  to- 
gether— yes.  one  degree  nearer  together." 


CARDINAL-ARCHBISHOP  RICHARD  OF  PARIS,  LEADER  OF  THE 
FRENCH  CLERGY,  WHO  ACCEPTS  THE  POPE'S  DEFIANCE  OF  HIS 
GOVERNMENT  WITH   ACQUIESCENCE. 


PIUS   X.  DEFIES   THE    FRENCH   GOVERNMENT. 

THE  fat  is  in  the  fire,  and  the  quarrel  between  Church  and 
State  in  France  has  reached  an  acute  stage,  now  that  the 
Pope's  encyclical  has  forbidden  the  French  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties to  obey  the  law  which  places  the  direction  of  public  worship 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  but  in  the  hands  of  certain  lay 
associations.  This  encyclical  has  been  received  by  the  French 
bishops  with  acclamation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  terms  of  their 
reply  to  it  published  in  the  Osservatore  Romano,  in  which  they 

declare  the  Pope's  utterance  to  be 
"  a  miracle  of  divine  and  human  wis- 
dom." The  following  are  the  words 
in  which  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  alter 
condemning  the  statute  of  Separa- 
tion as  "an  iniquitous  law,"  throws 
down  the  ecclesiastical  gantlet  to  the 
civil  rulers  of  the  country:  "Con- 
cerning the  associations  of  public 
worship,  described  by  the  law,  we 
decree,  in  the  most  absolute  terms, 
that  they  can  not  be  formed  without 
violating  the  sacred  rights,  which 
are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  church." 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
other  associations  of  public  wor- 
ship such  as  might  be  formed  with- 
out infringing  on  ecclesiastical  right 
and  precedent,  and  states  very  defi- 
nitely the  essential  characteristics 
of  such  possible  alternatives  as 
follows : 

"We  positively  declare  it  is  not 
permissible  to  try  these  other  kinds 
of  associations  so  long  as  they  do 
not  establish  in  the  most  legal  and 
most  positive  way  that  the  divine 
constitution  of  the  church,  the  im- 
mutable rights  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff and  the  bishops  and  their  au- 
thority over  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church,  particularly  the 
sacred  edifices,  will  be  irrevocably  protected  by  such  associa- 
tions. We  can  not  wish  otherwise  without  betraying  our  sacred 
charge  and  producing  the  ruin  of  the  church  in  France." 

The  Pope  then  immediately  directs  an  attack  upon  the  rulers 
whose  "  hatred  "  and  "oppression  "  have  brought  an  "  hour  of  hard 
trial  upon  France."     To  quote  his  words  : 

"The  makers  of  this  law  have  not  sought  separation,  but  op- 
pression. While  affirming  their  desire  for  peace  they  have  made 
atrocious  war  against  religion.  They  hurl  a  brand  of  the  most 
violent  discord,  thus  arraying  one  citizen  against  another,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  public  welfare.  We  have  supported  patiently 
injustice  after  injustice  through  love  of  the  French  nation  and  are 
finally  asked  to  overstep  the  last  limits  of  our  apostolic  duty,  and 
we  declare  our  inability  to  overstep  them.  Let  the  responsibility 
rest  with  those  whose  hatred  has  gone  to  such  extremes. 

"  In  the  hour  of  hard  trial  for  France,  if  all  unite  in  defending 
the  supreme  interests  of  the  country,  the  salvation  of  the  church  is 
far  from  desperate.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
dignity  will  be  raised  to  its  former  prosperous  height." 

Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  is  reported  in  the  press 
as  saying  of  the  encyclical,  "The  Pope  has  spoken,  and  we  bow 
with  joy  and  submission  to  his  instructions."  In  the  same  tone 
the  Croix  (Paris),  organ  of  the  Clericals,  remarks  : 

"The  desires  of  the  Pope  shall  be  realized.  The  Catholics  wilt 
now  unite  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  under  the  leaderships  of  their 
bishops.  We  doubt  not  that  the  church,  after  many  trials,  will 
prove  eventually  victorious  over  her  foes." 

The    anti-Clerical    journals    say   that    the    supporters  of    the 
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encyclical  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  church,  in  that  they  are  de- 
priving Catholics  of  all  the  privileges  offered  by  the  law.  while  the 
Temps  (Paris',  the  organ  of  the  Government,  strongly  disapproves 
of  the  papal  utterance  and  speaks  as  follows : 

"The  Pope's  determination  to  harass  all  those  who  advocate 
religious  peace  is  too  apparent  in  this  encyclical.  Evidently  the 
principle  of  'No  compromise'  dominates  the  papal  circles.  A 
vast  majority  of  reasonable  French  Catholics  wish  to  claim  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  liberal  clauses  of  the  Separation  law. 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  pontifical  decision  will  by  no 
means  change  the  sentiments  of  the  French  Liberals,  who  desire 
above  all  things  the  preservation  of  religious  peace.  The  law  of 
Separation  contains  large  and  tolerant  provisions,  and  this  fact  is 
acknowledged  by  all  unprejudiced  minds  in  France." — Transla- 
tions made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN'S    FORGOTTEN    PROMISES    AS  TO 
MANCHURIA. 

ENGLISH  as  well  as  American  newspapers  have  been  print- 
ing articles  from  their  Far-Eastern  correspondents  showing 
the  utter  disregard  of  the  Japanese  for  anything  even  resembling 
the  Open  Door  in  Manchuria.  Merchants  returning  from  the 
Orient  complain  of  the  same  thing,  and  recently  a  commercial 
commission  appointed  by  Sir  Charles  Dudgeon,  chairman  of  the 
China  Association,  reported  similarly.  T/ie  Celestial  Empire 
(Shanghai)  relates  that  "in  forwarding  the.  report  Sir  Charles 
urged  that  the  diplomatic  body  should  take  steps,  in  view  of  the 
advantage  accruing  to  Japanese  goods  through  being  able  to  pass 
into  Manchuria  by  way  of  Dalny  free  of  both  duty  and  likin,  to 
secure  the  immediate  establishment  at  Dalny  of  a  branch  of  the 
Chinese  customs."  It  is  also  recommended  that  pressure  be 
brought  to  bear  in  China  to  prevent  illicit  traffic  over  the  Korean 
border.  The  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  is  con- 
vinced, besides,  that  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  is  organizing  a 
systematic  movement  to  drive  British  shipping  from  the  Yangtse 
and  to  check  the  trade  of  European  and  other  foreign  vessels  in 
East- Asiatic  waters.  The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  (Kobe*),  in 
commenting  upon  this,  says  it  is  a  reflection  on  Japan's  good  faith 
and  adds : 

"Boiled  down,  it  amounts  to  little,  but  it  is  framed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  and  to  foment  ill-feeling  be- 
tween nations,  for  which  The  Daily  Mail  is  notorious.  It  should 
be  perfectly  well  known  to  the  correspondent  that  what  Japan  is 
trying  to  do  in  Manchuria,  in  the  Yangtse,  and  in  the  East  gener- 
ally is  what  every  other  nation  is  trying  to  do,  namely,  to  secure 
as  large  a  trade  as  possible,  and  Japan  is  well  entitled  to  a  large 
share.  As  for  the  'systematic'  energy  shown  by  the  N.  Y.  K., 
well,  if  the  leading  Japanese  company  does  not  continue  to  lead 
the  way  in  energy  she  will  be  doing  a  serious  injury  to  Japanese 
commercial  interests;  even  if  she  should  be  subsidized  'secretly  ' 
by  the  Government,  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  help  commerce  in  this  way,  and  nothing  whatever  can 
be  said  against  it.  Of  all  these  facts  foreign  companies  are  not 
ignorant  and  are  quite  prepared  to  meet  any  competition  with  a 
quid  pro  quo.  They  realize  that  Japan  must  expand,  and  surely 
there  is  room  for  expansion  with  vast  regions  absolutely  untouched 
by  foreign  commerce  ;  and  they  realize  too  that  Japanese  traders 
will  receive  the  energetic  support  of  their  Government.  It  has 
been  patent  to  all  the  world  since  the  war  that  Japan  is  becoming 
a  serious  competitor  in  the  commercial  field,  but  in  reporting  the 
progress  of  this  competition  a  statement  of  fact  is  essential,  and 
not  vague  allegations  which  are  well  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
public  at  home  against  Japan— whose  misfortune  in  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  either  to  be  lauded  to  the  skies  or  libeled  without 
stint." 

The  same  tone  of  self-confidence  (some  papers  use  less  flattering 
terms)  is  found  in  other  Japanese  journals.  The  Kobe"  Herald,  in 
commenting  upon  an  interview  with  Mr.  P.  B.  Smith,  of  Minne- 
apolis, who  predicts  a  vast  agricultural  future  for  Manchuria,  if 
only  her  people  are  properly  stimulated,  makes  this  observation  : 


"  Mr;  Smith  might  have  added  that  the  Japanese  will  probably 
be  found  quite  willing  and  able  to  supply  what  stimulus  and  in- 
struction may  be  needed  to  promote  the  Manchurian  production 
of  wheat.  Already  agricultural  experts  are  being  sent  to  that 
region  and  model  farms  are  being  projected.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  the  Tokyo  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
Manchuria,  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  soil  as  well  as  min- 
eral riches,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  remarkable  steps  which  are 
being  taken  to  give  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the  Japanese 
people  an  opportunity  to  judge  on  the  spot  the  capabilities  of  the 
new  sphere  of  influence.  If  the  more  enterprising  sections  of  the 
nation  do  not  quickly  realize  the  desirability  of  finding  a  scope 
for  their  energies  and  capital  in  the  development  of  Manchurian 
resources,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Government." 


Russia's  Suicidal  Treatment  of  the  Jews.— The 
Jews  are  the  bone  and  marrow  of  the  Russian  population,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  Truth  (London).  It  is  the  greatest  blunder  the 
Government  ever  made  to  exasperate  and  alienate  a  race  from 
whose  stock  the  most  brilliant  statesmen,  financiers,  and  artists  of 
Europe  have  sprung.  It  is,  moreover,  inexcusable,  for  the  Jews 
all  over  the  world  make  good  and  useful  citizens.  This  writer 
observes : 

"  That  the  Jews,  who  stand  all  the  world  over  for  the  most  con- 
servative and  pacific  of  pursuits — money-grubbing — should  in  Rus- 
sia be  the  hand  and  brain  of  the  revolutionists,  is  intelligible  when 
you  remember  that  in  her  treatment  of  the  sacred  people,  as  in 
other  things,  Russia  is  medieval.  Under  laws  which  were  pro- 
fessedly temporary,  but  which  for  fifty  years  have  continued  un- 
repealed, no  Jew  may  buy  or  rent  land,  may  sit  on  the  Zemstvo  or 
hold  any  State  appointment,  may  be  an  officer  in  the  army  or 
navy,  or  a  schoolmaster,  professor,  or  teacher,  may  live  in  the 
country,  or  in  any  but  specified  quarters  of  the  town,  may  move 
from  place  to  place  without  special  permission  or  without  such  a 
special  form  of  passport  as  is  granted  to  prostitutes.  To  make 
anarchists  of  her  cleverest  subjects,  who  are  at  once  racially  and 
professionally  intensely  conservative  by  instinct,  is,  indeed,  a  tri- 
umph of  Russian  stupidity." 


No  matter  what  one  may  think  of  "the  woman's  question,"  whether  the 
antics  of  the  suffragists — who  have  proved  that  women  may-  be  as  rowdy  as 
men — excite  in  us  a  feeling  of  pity  or  contempt,  we  must  confess  that,  always 
short  of  achieving  the  very  highest,  women  have  succeeded  in  most  of  the  fields 
of  literature  and  action  where  men  have  won  success. — "J.  A.  H.,"  in  The  Daily 
Mail  (London). 


Leopold— "You  asked  for  reforms ;  here  they  are  " 
J    IV— "Thanks.    But  don't  ask  me  to  handle  the  document ;  I  don't 
like  the  bloodstains  " 
1  i    iPOLD— "Bloodstains  !    Nonsense:  only  rubber  marks." 
J    B  —  "ll'in.— Same  thing— in  the  Kon$»t>." 

—Daily  ChronicU  (London). 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 


South  Africa. 

Hv  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  shame  of  .1  Maiuha  Hill 

Lies  heavy  on  our  line, 
But  there  is  shame  completer  still, 

Anil  England  makes  no  si^n. 
Unchallenged  in  the  market  place 

Of  Freedom's  chosen  land, 
Our  rulers  pass  our  rule  and  race 

Into  the  stranger's  hand. 

At  a  great  price  you  loosed  the  yoke 

'Neath  which  our  brethren  lay; 
(Your  dead  that  perished  ere  'twas  broke 

Are  scarcely  dust  to-day). 
Think  you  ye  freed  them  at  that  price? 

Wake,  or  your  toil  is  vain; 
Our  rulers  jugglingly  devise 

To  sell  them  back  again. 

Back  to  the  ancient  bitterness 

Ye  ended  once  for  all — 
Back  to  oppression  none  may  guess 

Who  have  not  borne  its  thrall — 
Back  to  the  slough  of  their  despond; 

Helots  anew  held  fast 
By  England's  "seal  upon  the  bond" 

As  helots  to  the  last. 

What  is  their  sin  that  they  are  made 

Rebellion's  lawful  prey? 
This  is  their  sin — that,  oft  betrayed, 

They  did  not  oft  betray; 
That  to  their  hurt  they  kept  their  vows; 

That  for  their  faith  they  died; 
God  help  thee,  children  of  our  house, 

Whom  England  hath  denied. 

But  we — what  God  shall  turn  our  doom, 

What  blessing  dare  we  claim, 
Who  slay  a  nation  in  the  womb 

To  crown  a  trickster's  game? 
Who  come  before  amazed  mankind 

Forsworn  in  party  feud, 
And  search  the  forms  of  law  to  bind 

Our  blood  to  servitude? 

Now,  even  now,  before  men  learn 

How  near  we  broke  our  trust — 
Now,  even  now,  ere  we  return 

Dominion  to  the  dust — 
Now,  ere  the  gates  of  Mercy  close 

Forever  'gainst  the  line 
That  sells  its  sons  to  serve  its  foes — 

Will  Enlgand  make  no  sign? 

— From  The  Standard  (London). 


In  a  Ruined  Abbey. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 

The  moon  blows  toward  the  broken  tower, 

A  winged  sphere  of  fire, 
And  through  the  ivy  over-streaming 

Rose-window,  arch,  and  crumbling  choir 
Trembles  the  wind  in  ecstasy 

His  fingers  of  desire. 

Where  lords  and  ladies  long  ago 

— Yolande  and  Mordred, — 
Knelt  pale  before  the  crucifix, 

With  bells  upflung  and  incense  shed, 
Now  many  a  pink-tipped  daisy  lifts 

Its  fair  unknowing  head. 

Where  scutcheons  gleamed,  and  lance  and  helm, 

Trophies  of  sacred  fight. 
And  the  great  windows  gloomed  and  glowed 

Like  jewels  dusky-bright — 
The  eternal  hills  look  gravely  through 

These  arches  of  the  night. 

A  thousand  memories  walk  tiptoe, 

Sainted,  occult,  unspelt; 
An  elder  time's  development: 

Like  mists  that  blow  and  melt, 


Pope-Hfcrtford,  f*\o<kl  Q 


Not  everyone  interested  in  motoring  desires  to 
possess  a  high-powered,  four-cylinder  car.  There 
is  a  distinct  field  and  good  demand  for  thor- 
oughly reliable  two -cylinder  gasoline  machines. 
The  simpler  engine  with  the  light  wieldy  construc- 
tion appeals  to  the  man  who  likes  to  drive  and 
care  for  his  own  machine  and  make  it  a  daily 
companion  and  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  for 
himself  and  the  entire  family.  Such  a  car  is  the 
Pope-Hartford  Model  G. 

Body  :  Divided  front  seat  and  double  side 
entrance  tonneau.  Seating  Capacity:  five. 
Motor:  two-cylinder,  horizontal  opposed, 
located  under  the  hood.  Horse  Power  :^  18. 
Ignition:  jump  -  spark.  Transmission: 
sliding  gear,  three  speeds  forward  and  re- 
verse. Drive:  shaft  with  bevel  gears. 
Brakes:  double-acting  brakes  expanding  in 
drums,  attached  to  each  rear  wheel  hub; 
double-acting  band  brake  attached  to  rear  of 
transmission  shaft. 

Price        (With  top  $100  extra.)       $1600 

Branches — New  York  City,  1 733  Broadway. 
Boston,  223  Columbus  Ave.  Washington, 
819  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

(Member  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile 
Man-'fiicturers. 
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CONCRETE 
LAWN    VASES 

©E  Suitable  for  the  Campus,  Park, 
AQ  Lawn  or  Church  Yard.  The  Illus- 
tration  but  faintly  portrays  the 
beauty  of  this  vase. 
Well  made  of  best 
concrete.  30  in.  high, 
22  in.  across  top  of 
bowl,  14  in.  base. 
Shipped  securely  cra- 
ted for  our  Special 
Introductory  Price  of 
only  $5.00. 

Extra  Special  prices 
in  quantities  of  one 
dozen  or  more  ordered 
at  one  time. 


A  Chance  for 
YOU  to  Make 

Post. 


We  manufacture  the 
machines  that  make 
these  vases,  also  our 
Concrete  Hitching 
MOtieVi  P°st-  A.  rare  chance  for  men 
*"  of  small  means  to  get  into  a 
profitable  business.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive booklet  of  the  Medina  Special  Molds 
for  making  Vases  and  Hitching  Posts. 
It  is  sent  Free.    Write  to-day. 

MEDINA  CONCRETE  CO..  42  Court  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


MONEY   Can  Be  Safely  Invested 
Qfo        In  The  South        m  ql 


4 


6 


In  High-Grade  Cotton  Mill  Bonds 

Municipal  Bonds,  Real  Estate  Mortgages 

Preferred  Stocks 

FILL    PARTICULARS   OF 

C.  P.  BOLLES  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  152,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

References : 

MURCHISON  NATIONAL  BANK,  WILMINGTON,   N.    C. 
PEOPLES   SAVINGS   BANK,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


HOW  TO 
PROFITABLY    INVEST 

IN 

REAL  ESTATE 

An  interesting  booklet.     Mailed  free  upon  request. 
Invaluable  to  investors  and  real   estate  owners. 

STOKES  k  KNOWLES,  Realty  Investments 


176  Broadway 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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-WINCHES  T£R 


METALLIC    CARTRIDGES 

FOR    RIFLES.  REVOLVERS  AND    PISTOLS 

In  forty  years  of  gun  making  we  have  learned 
many  things  about  ammunition  that  no  one 
could  learn  in  any  other  way.  These  discov- 
eries and  years  of  experience  in  manufacturing 
ammunition  enable  us  to  embody  many  fine 
points  in  Winchester  make  of  cartridges  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  brand.  Winchester 
make  of  cartridges  in  all  calibers  are  accurate, 
sure  fire  and  exact  in  size.  Always  ask  for 
Winchester   make   and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Winchester  Ammunition  and  Guns  are  sold  everywhere 

WINCHESTER     REPEATING    ARMS    CO. 

NEW    HAVEN,   CONN. 
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ALTITUDE 

i  A  Heighlh  vf Typewrite^  pert© 
I       Imilaled  but  itevoftHiUiMcd 
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If  You  Earn  Less 


My  System  of  Instruction  by  Mail  i^ 
only  out*  in  existence  that  has  the  hearty 
endorsement  <>l  the  great  experts  and  pub-  j 
tint)  I  am  anxious  t<«  send  my  pros 
together  with  the  most  remarkable  I 
rule  proof  ever  given  in  the  history  of  | 
correspondence  instruction,    if  you   fire  n 

l.      1  will  -liuw  yon  how  to  earn  | 
from    *2fi    to   810(1  per   week.      «EO. 
rOWLLL,   115  Metropolitan  Anuex,  N. 


Per  Week 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

"shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  2;6  variei, 
fruii.    8i  r  liberal  terms  of  distri- 

'  button  to  i  lanters. — Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


old  iiiinkH  mill  Hngailnei   HoukIii  iiihi  Sold 

Ajukk  an    MaQIZINIE   KXCUANQK.    -i      Imiis,    Mo 


I   will   mail 


you  a  box  of  the  Klips  (7  sizes)  by  which 
the  volumes  shown  above  were  bound  in 
ten  seconds ;  and  an  illustrated  price  list  of 
Klips,  Covers,  and  Files  needed  in  every 
office,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

Learn  by  trial  how    easily    and   cheaply 
you  can  Bind  your  own  letters,  magazines, 
price  lists,  tariff  sheets,  ledgers,  and  loose 
sheets. 
H.  11.  BALLARD,  327  South  Street,  Pittsfidu.  Massachusetts 


TYPEWRITERS 

REMINGTON  „,:,:::  ;;:;:':,„  $25 

All  standard  makes  at  lowest  possible  price. 
REMINGTONS  and  SMITH-*,  $20  to  $65. 
Olivers  and   Underwoods,    $35  to  $55. 

FIRST-CLASS  VISIBLE  FOR  $10 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 

Suite  27,  231  Broadway,  New  York  City 


I5CENJS 


Will  bring  you,  on  trial,  thirteen 
weeks,  the  Put hflnder,  til**  old  re- 
liable initioiiul  nens  review.      This 

paper  gives  you  every  week  nil  the 
important  news  of  J  he   world,  state. 


w  that  is  truly  com- 
1  or  bulky.     It  gives 


cleHrly  and  without  bias.     It  is  the  only  news  rev 
ve.   and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  p.tdd 
you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff.     It  is 
a  time  saver  for   all   busy  peop'e.      In 
purpose  it    is    high-toned,    healthy    and 
inspiring;  it  is  n  protest  against  "sensa- 
tional journalism*     It  takes  the  place 
of  periodicals    costing  $2.50  and  $3,00.       Try   it    ind  yon  would  not 
be  without  it  for  many  times  its  cost — $1.00  per  year*     Address: 
I'vriiiiMMit.  Washington,  D.  c. 
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'Why  not  Glide  ;  it  0  the 
way  ti>  go." 


flndi-l   »E' 
Glide  Touring  tar 


High  power,     Stronc. 

construction. 

Speed     to    spare— hill 

Himbera.      K  m  b  n  it  y 

ill  iv.     eli 

[  'I     Mil. ■!■. I, 

Write  for  frrr  i kl.t 

and  our  propnaii  inn  U) 

it 

The  Rnrtholomow   Co.. 
Sli  Glide  Street,  Peoria,  111.. 


So  we  that  stray  here  hand  in  hand 
Have  on  our  foreheads  dimly  felt 

The  chrysmal  kiss  processional 
Of  presence's  that  knelt. 

The  moon  shakes  at  the  unportaled  door, 

A  sailing  sphere  of  fire; 
The  shadows  lie  all  breathlessly 

Still  as  intense  desire. 
Beloved, — thus  our  hearts  are  hushed 

Yet  mounting  ever  higher, 
Until  they  mix  in  one  clear  note, — 
(O  lyric  heart,  to  sing,  to  float!) 

Heaven-smitttn  like  a  lyre. 

-  -From  "The  Far  Country"  (McClure). 


Parting  and  Meeting. 

By  Laurence  Binyon. 

When  we  are  parted,  the  world  ails. 

Life  wants,  the  pulse  of  it  falls  slack; 

The  wind  stings,  and  the  clouds  roll  black; 

Wishes  fly  far  as  absent  sails; 

And  in  the  mind  old  mournful  tales 

Murmur,  and  toss  an  echo  back. 

In  all  things  fair  is  found  some  lack. 

Light  cares  grow  heavy,  and  pleasure  stales. 

But  when  from  far  in  the  thronged  street 

Our  eyes  each  other  leap  to  find, 

O  when  at  last  our  arms  enwind, 

And  on  our  lips  our  longings  meet, 

The  world  glows  new  with  each  heart-beat, 

Love  is  come  home,  Life  is  enshrined. 

— From  The  Temple  Bar  (London). 


PERSONAL. 

An  Armchair  Sportsman. — Some  time  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Tribune,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  large  Sunday  newspapers  an 
elaborate  and  eulogistic  account  of  the  prowess  of 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  as  a  hunter.  A  writer  in 
The  Tribune  finds  no  grounds  for  this  praise,  and 
tells  the  following  contradictory  story  of  the  King's 
conduct  in  the  field: 

He  cares  nothing  for  sport,  and  would  have  been 
debarred  from  chamois-shooting,  if  he  had  had  any 
taste  for  it,  by  the  serious  lameness  with  which  he 
has  been  afflicted  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 
Indeed,  his  only  fad  is  motoring,  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  and  there  are  few  sovereigns  who  have  run 
down  so  many  of  their  subjects  with  automobiles  as 
has  Leopold  of  Belgium. 

The  last  shooting-party  attended  by  Leopold,  un- 
less I  am  much  mistaken,  was  that  which  he  gave  a 
number  of  years  ago  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
royal  preserves  of  the  Ardennes  Forest.  Two  long 
ropes,  to  which  were  attached  broad  pieces  of  colored 
cloth,  were  hung  from  poles,  and  formed  the  sides 
of  an  immense  triangle,  many  hundreds  of  yards  in 
length,  and  at  the  apex  of  which  the  King  sat,  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  an  armchair.  There  he  waited 
for  the  game,  which  was  driven  in  at  the  open  and 
broad  end  of  the  tii  ingle  by  hundreds  of  beaters. 
Standing  behind  his  armchair,  which  was  perched 
on  a  platform  sufficiently  high  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  terror-stricken  animals,  were  a  number 
of  gamekeepers  and  loaders,  who  handed  to  His 
Majesty  guns  already  cocked,  as  fast  as  he  could 
empty   the  barrels.     When   the  hecatomb   of  game 

During  the  month  of  September  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company  will  give  away  to  all  subscribers  for  the  New 
International  Encyclopxdia  a  companion  volume  which 
has  been  prepared  at  great  expense  by  the  editors. 
It  gives  a  condensed  summary  of  all  the  important  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  Encyclopa-dia  and  enables  the  busy  man 
to  find  quickly  all  he  wants  to  know  on  any  topic,  even 
tho  it  may'  be  treated  under  many  heads  in  the  twenty- 
five  volumes  of  the  great  work.  As  a  convenient  guide  to 
this  rich  storehouse  of  information  and  as  a  suggestive  aid 
in  planning  systematic  courses  of  reading  and  study  this 
companion  volume  is  invaluable.  It  is  bound  uniformly 
with  the  other  volumes  of  the  set.  Send  the  Inquiry  Cou- 
pon in  Dodd,  Mead  it  Company's  advertisement  on 
another  page. 
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was  complete  the  King  drove  hack  to  his  rhati  i 
of  Ciergnon  in  the  same  low  phston  thai  had  con 
vc\  ed  i  mi  t<i  the  spi  il 

So    mucb    lor    Leopold's    prowess    as    a    nimrod 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  other  matters  lias  he  anything 
in    ommon  with  that  grand  old  sportsman  Emperor 
Francis   loseph,  wh  i   at  the  age     i  seventy-six,  still 
Stalks  tli>'  chamois  in  its  mountain  fastnesses. 


A.  Perilous  "Beat."  A  newspaper  man  risking 
his  life  to  secure  a  "beat"  for  his  paper  is  tin 
ject  of  an  article  by  Remsen  Crawford  in  Success 
Magazine.  Thomas  15.  Fielders,  of  the  New  York 
Tunes',  the  man  whose  feat  is  recorded,  hail  been 
assigned  to  go  down  the  bay  and  meet  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steamer  which  had  rescued  the  pas- 
i  tigers  *'l  the  ocean  liner  Oregon.  His  experiences 
are  told  thus  by  the  writer: 

He  m  naged  to  get  aboard  the  big  steamer  far 
down  the  bay  and  went  among  the  survivors  of  the 
Oregon  disaster  and  obtained  some  thrilling  tales  of 
escape.  He  took  notes  enough  to  write  a  book 
about  the  sinking  of  the  ship,  with  minute  details 
of  heroic  rescues  and  plenty  of  what  newspaper  men 
call  "human  interest"  stories.  Then  time  began  to 
wear  heavy  on  his  hands.  It  was  getting  late  at 
night,  and  the  ship  had  not  yet  passed  Quarantine. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  captain  said  that  he 
would  allow  no  one  to  leave  the  ship  until  she  had 
made  her  way  clear  at  Quarantine.  Fielders  vainly 
pleaded  that  he  was  not  a  passenger  and  therefore 
was  not  amenable  to  the  inspection  of  the  ship  by 
th  -  health  officers.  His  remonstrances  were  un- 
availing.     The  captain  was  obdurate.    .   .   . 

Fielders  stood  beside  the  rail,  loudly  remonstra- 
ting with  the  man  commanding  the  big  ship.  He 
stealthily  placed  one  leg  over  the  rail,  then  the 
other.  Then  there  was  a  splashing  sound  below  and 
a  chorus  of  shouts  from  the  passengers.  The  re- 
porter was  overboard!  Out  in  the  rippling  light  his 
body  was  seen  to  rise,  and,  as  it  did,  the  dare-devil 
began  swimming  toward  his  tug.  His  comrades 
had  thrown  out  a  line  at  a  signal  from  him,  previ- 
ously given,  and  he  made  for  that  line.  Would  he 
ever  get  it?  Could  they  see  him,  a  mere  speck  on 
the  dimly  lighted  waters?  He  gained  a  hold  on  the 
rope,   was  pulled  aboard  the  tug,   and  gave  orders 


MORE  THAN  MONEY 
A  Minister  Talks  About  Grape-Nuts. 


"My  first  stomach  trouble  began  back  in 
1895,"  writes  a  minister  in  Nebr.,  "result- 
ing from  hasty  eating  and  eating  too  much. 
I  found  no  relief  from  medicine  and  grew  so 
bad  that  all  food  gave  me  great  distress. 

"It  was  that  sore,  gnawing,  hungry  feel- 
ing in  my  stomach  that  was  so  distressing 
and  I  became  a  sick  man.  Grape-Nuts  was 
recommended  as  a  food  that  could  be  easily 
digested. 

"Leaving the  old  diet  that  had  given  me 
so  much  trouble,  I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts 
with  a  little  cream  and  sugar.  The  change 
effected  in  24  hours  was  truly  remarkable, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  I  was  back  to  health 
again. 

"  My  work  as  a  minister  calls  me  away 
from  home  a  great  deal,  and  recently  I 
drifted  back  to  fat  meat  and  indigestible 
foods,  which  put  me  again  on  the  sick-list. 

"  So  I  went  back  to  Grape-Nuts  and  cream 
and  in  four  days  I  was  put  right  again. 
The  old  dull  headaches  are  gone,  stomach 
comfortable,  head  clear,  and  it  is  a  delight 
to  pursue  my  studies  and  work. 

"Grape-Nuts  food  is  worth  more  than 
money  to  me  and  I  hope  this  may  induce 
some  sufferer  to  follow  the  same  course  I 
have." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

"There's  a  reason." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 


NO  real  man  says  :  "  I  haven't  any  use  for  life 
insurance."  He  may  put  it  off  for  one 
reason  or  another ;  may  offer  a  lot  of  excuses; 
but  he  never  says   he   doesn't  believe   in  it. 

He  couldn't  say  that  and  be  a  sensible  man;  be- 
cause insurance  is  the  most  sensible  thing  in  the  world. 
He  just  doesn't  grasp  its  immediate  importance.  It's  the 
greatest  DO-IT-NOW  duty  in  the  world.  •  To-day 
the  cost  is  less  than  it  will  ever  be  again.  To-day  a 
policy  may  be  secured  which  later  on  could  not. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  man  who  hesitates  about 
getting  as  much  insurance  on  his  life  as  he  can,  con- 
sistently with  his  income,  that  he  is  trifling  with  a  golden 
opportunity  y  and  the  time  will  come  when  he'll  be  sorry. 

I  want  any  man  who  depends  on  a  pay  envelope 
and  who  imagines  that  he  can't  afford  to  protect  his 
family,  to  write  me ;  write  fully,  freely.  A  man  with 
such  a  notion  is  standing  in  his  own  light,  whether  he 
realizes  it  or  not.  And  I  want  to  put  him  right; 
show  him  wherein  he's  mistaken.  He'll  see  that  I'm 
disposed  to  help  him  untangle  things. 

Don't  wait  until  things  improve  with  you. 
Make  the  future  secure  and  improving  the  present  will 
be  easier. 

Address  your  letter  to  me  personally. 


PRESIDENT 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 
139  Broadway,  New  York 


SMALL  SUMS  /£0/ 

SAFELY  INVESTED  AT  j/O 

WHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our 
business  and  the  safeguards  that  sur- 
round it,  and  have  read  what  hundreds  of 
patrons  say  concerning  their  experience 
with  us  in  the  past  thirteen  years,  you  will 
hardly  doubt  that  your  own  funds  would  be 
safer  with  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well  as  more 
profitably  employed.  We 
solicit  correspondence. 
Assets,  #1,750,000. 

Established  13  yars. 
Ranking  Dept.  Supervision. 
Earnings    paid    from    day    re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savin?*  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Bids..  Broadway.        New  York- 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 


BULLETIN 


and  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
Address  Dr.  Hay,  s.  Dept.  J ',  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Holds  firmly  to- 
i  gether  letters,  checks 
or  papers  of  any  kind 
j  without  mutilation. 
Indestructible,  being 
nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish..  Sold  in 
boxes  of  100.  25c. 

4  sk  your  dealer  or  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  Send 
fur  free  sample  envelope. 
Consolidated  Safety  IMn  Co. 

131  Karraad  Street,  Bloomne'd,  N.J. 

The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents ;     Post-free.    Funk 
k  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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Pure  Food- 
Good  Old  Ralston 

It  Has  Stood  the  Test. 

Men  and  women  eat  Ralston  Health 
Food  today  because  it  was  healthful 
and  good  when  they  ate  it  as  children. 

RALSTON  is  the  standard  food— not 
a  fad  or  fancy.  It  has  a  body — a  weight. 
14  lbs.  for  15c — when  ready  to  serve— 
50  dishes. 

It  is  made  from  the  rich  -wheat  hearts  of 
selected,  fully  ripened  grain— rich  in  gluten. 
It's  the  ideal  food  for  growing:  children.  It  is 
full  of  the  brain-building,  muscle-forming 
elements— it  fills  an  actual  need  of  the  physi- 
cal organism. 

RALSTON  retains  the  natural  nut-brown 
color  of  the  grain. 

Ask  for  RALSTON  this  time— and  insist 
on  getting  it.  If  it  doesn't  please  you,  the 
grocer  will  give  you  your  money  back. 

No  other  breakfast  food  is 
as  staple  as  RALSTON— na 
other  has  the  body— or  the 
weight— no  other  is  "just  as 
good." 

TRY  PURINA  WHOLE 
WHEAT  FLOUR.  For  Sal* 
by  All  GOOD  Grocers. 

Get  the  checkerboard  sack 

—and  you  get  the  best. 

RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS. 

*'Where  Purity  ie  Paramount" 
St.Louim.Mo.,  Portland, Ore.,  TilUonburg.Ont 


Chocolates 

and  Confections 

known  for  their 
purity  and  goodness 

For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON. 
1316  Chestnut  Street.  Phila. 

Established  1842. 


GRAY 


MARINE 
MOTORS 


4  Get  price*  on 

H.  P   Barn  Fnpinr  Skfl.00      l£Vtf  1S$  to  24 

will  develop   b  U^ '■         ^i^y  b.p.  Engine! 

ReveraiMe  engine.  Jump  spnrk.  Perfect  lubrication.  Crank 
shaft,  drop  forged  iteaL  Connecting  rod,  hronie.  Piatonf 
Itroiincl  to  fit.  All  bearing!  either  bronze  or  best  babbitt.  Beet 
material  and  workmanship  throughout. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,    Dept.  28,     Detroit,  Mich. 


for  her  nose  to  be  turned  toward  the  Manhattan 
shore  with  all  possible  speed.  The  Times  contained 
a  full  and  graphic  story  of  the  loss  of  the  Oregon  the 
next  morning. 


Easily  Accommodated.— In  the  "Memoirs  of 
Charles  H.'Cramp,"  The  Youth' s  Companion  has  dis- 
covered an  anecdote  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
which  relates  to  a  situation  wherein  his  overbear- 
ing attitude  was  calmly  ignored  and  his  implied  de- 
mands refused  by  a  thrifty  Quaker.  The  Compan- 
ion says: 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  American  shipping 
lines  in  the  palmy  days  of  our  marine  was  the  "Cope 
Line,"  which  ran  between  Philadelphia  and  Liver- 
pool, says  the  author  of  "Memoirs  of  Charles  H. 
Cramp."  By  this  line  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
determined  to  go  to  Russia,  when  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed minister  to  that  country  by  President  Jack- 
son. 

Entering  the  office  of  the  company  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  said  to  a  clerk  in  his  usual  grandiloquent 
manner: 

"Sir,  I  wish  to  see  Thomas  P.  Cope." 

He  was  shown  to  Mr.  Cope's  office. 

"I  am  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  he  said.  "I 
wish  to  take  passage  to  Liverpool  in  one  of  your 
ships." 

If  he  expected  to  be  tendered  a  pass  he  was  griev- 
ously disappointed. 

"I  am  Thomas  Cope,"  replied  the  head  of  the  line. 
"If  thee  goes  aboard  the  ship  and  selects  thy  state- 
room, and  will  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
thee  may  go." 


I    Ou 

LA 


n  PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  hooks  for  Inventors  maile.l  on  receipt  of  f>cts.  slamj 

R.S.&A.B.LACEY.Washlngton.D.C.       Estab.  1869 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

No  Extra  Trouble. — It  was  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  a  cold  night  at  that.  Mr.  Smith  was  away,  and 
Peterson  Smith,  aged  six,  was  getting  over  the 
measles. 

"Mother,  may  I  have  a  drink  of  real  cold  water?" 
he  asked,  waking  Mrs.  Smith  from  a  refreshing  slum', 
ber. 

"Turn  right  over  and  go  to  sleep!"  commanded 
Mrs.  Smith.  "You  are  a  naughty  boy  to  wake 
mother  up  when  she  put  a  pitcher  of  water  on  your 
table  the  very  last  thing  before  you  went  to  bed." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  small  voice  piped  up  again: 
"Mother,  I  want  a  drink  of  water." 

"Peterson,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  sternly,  "if  you  say 
that  again  I  shall  get  up  and  spank  you!" 

There  was  five  minutes'  silence,  and  again  Peter- 
son spoke. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  "when  you  get  up 
to  spank  me,  may  I  have  a  drink  of  water?" — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Preferred  Kniveg. —  Canvasser—"  Madam,  I 
would  like  to  show  you  the  beautiful  silver  forks 
that  we  are  giving  away  with  every  half  dozen  bars 
of  Skinflynt  soap." 

Lady  op  the  House — "We  don't  never  eat  with 
forks  in  this  house.  They  leak." — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


Pears' 

"Just  soap,"  is  good 
enough  for  some,  but  most 
women  insist  on  having 
Pears'.  Ask  some  girl  with 
a   good   complexion — why? 

Sold  by  the  cake  and  in  boxes. 


365  Shaves  strX"ng 

A  DAILY  SHAVE  FOR  A  YEAR 
FOR  LESS  THAN  2  CTS.  A  WEEK 

An  actual  fact  proved  by  nearly  ONE 

MILLION  satisfied  users  of  the 

Gillette  Safety  Razor, 

who  find  it  a 

great  SAVER 

and  (he 

GREATEST  SHAVER. 

With  each  razor  are  12  double- 
edged  blades,  each  blade  good 
for  an   average  of  more  than  20 
shaves.     No  Stropping,  No  Hon* 
ing;  Always  Sharp.    When 
dulled,  insert  a  new  blade.     New 
blades  5  cts.  each. 

Sold  in  Drug,  Hardware  and  Cut- 
lery   stores    everywhere.      If   your 
dealer  won't  supply  you  order  direct. 
PRICES: — Triple    silver-plated  set 
with  12  blades,  $5;    Standard  combi- 
nation set  with   Shaving    Brush   and 
Soap   in   triple    silver-plated     holders, 
$7.50.    10  double-edged  blades,  50c. 

Illustrated  booklet  and  details  of 
our  Special  Trial  Offer  mailed  free. 

Gillette  Sales  Company 

240  Times  Bldg.,  New  Yorh 


v3 

size  of 

GILLETTE 

SAFETY 

RAZOR 

ready  for 

use 


Gillette 

^•^  NO  stroppinc.no  honing. 


Razor 


GEM    CLIPPER 


Lasts  longer  than 
other  Clippers.  Complete 
manicure  set — fits  pocket  or  purse 
—trims,  files  and  removes  hang-nails  better 
than  scissors  or  knife — Warranted — Sterling 
silver  handle,  $i.oo. 

H.   C.   COOK  CO. 

17  Main  St.,  Arvsonia,  Ct. 


5 wit        For    12   years    this    com- 
mi\    Pany  nas  Pa^d  5$  interest, 
I  mVr     t:omPounded     semi-annu- 
J  ally,   on   deposits.      This 

interest  is  paid  for  every 
day   your    money   is    on 
deposit  and  withdrawals  can  be   made 
at  any  time  without  notice. 

Six  Per  Cent,  is  Paid  ox  Time 
Deposits.  The  security  is  absolute — 
The  booklet  will  tell  you  about  that — 
Write  to-day. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building:  Baltimore,  Md. 


■  CHEW... 


. 


Beemansi 

I  The  Original 

Pepsin  *  :i 
Gum  *  *  II 


Cures  Indigestion  and 
Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  \ 

For  Sale  at  E*»rj  Prug  8»or»  . 
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Concerning  Fairy  Talus. — "I  nma," 

asked    little  Tommy,    "do    fairy    talcs  always    begin 

with 'Once  upon  a  time? N t  always," 

I   mamma;    "they  Bometimi  i   with   'M\ 

i     lined   a1    the  office  again  to- 

aight.'"    (iliisgow  News. 


SMITH  S&LWESSON 


Coul '1  Use  the  Other  Kind  Too.     "Here, "said 
the    salesman,    exhibiting    another  one,  "is  some- 
tiling  new.     We  call  this  the   "lovers'  clock.'     you 
i    o  il  w  ill  take  il  two  hours  to  run  one  hour." 

"I'll  take  that,"  said   Miss  Jarmer,  with  a  bright 
blush.      "And  now,  if  you  have  one  that  can  be  set  ' 
so  as  to  run  two  hours  in  one  hour's  time  or  less, 
I    think    I'd    like   one   of   that    kind,    too." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


$* 


HAAVn^RL-ESS  "   SAFETY 
I?  the   Only    Absolute    Safety 


All  SMITH   &  WESSON 
Revolvers  have  this  Mono- 
gram trade-mark  stamped 
on   the  frame.       None 
others    are    genuine. 


The  Ketort  Humorous. — "You  don't  seem  to 
understand,"  blustered  the  man  who  was  trying  to 
make  his  point  with  a  university  professor.  "I  tell 
you,  sir,  I  ought  to  know.  I'm  an  alumni  of  this 
institution  myself."  "Arc  you?  That's  not  sin- 
gular," was  the  witty  rejoinder,  uttered  so  quietly 
that  the  blustering  man  never  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  professor,  having 
ordered  from  a  music- publishing  house  a  copy  of  a 
"Valse  Impromptu"  by  a  certain  French  com- 
poser, received  an  "Impromptu  Waltz"  by  another 
man.  The  publishers,  when  called  to  account  for 
their  mistake,  replied  rather  insolently  that  they 
had  been  in  the  music-publishing  business  a  long 
time,  and  had  yet  to  discover  the  difference  between 
a  "Valse  Impromptu"  and  an  "Impromptu  Waltz." 
Would  Doctor  Smith  kindly  state  to  them  that  dif- 
ference? 

"Gentlemen,"  wrote  the  genial  professor,  in  an- 
swer, "I  have  not, like  yourselves,  been  in  the  music- 
publishing  business,  and  am  therefore  not  fully  quali- 
fied to  inform  you,  but  since,  in  your  extremity,  you 
have  appealed  to  me,  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  difference  between  a  'Valse  Impromptu' 
and  an  'Impromptu  Waltz'  may  be  similar  to  the 
difference  between  a  blind  Venetian  and  a  Venetian 
blind. 

"Yours  ve.y  truly,"  and  so  forth. — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


The  Idea. — Subway  Guard — "  A    little     lively, 
lady  I" 

Elderly  Female — "  I  am  not  !" — Puck. 


Is  He? 

Of  vegetables  nutritious 

The  vegetarian  rants. 
Still,  he  may  be  suspicious 

Just  now  of  potted  plants. 

— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

August  10. — The  Persian  Minister  at  Washington 
receives  official  notice  that  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a  decree  granting  to  the  people 
of  that  country  a  national  assembly. 

August  ii. — An  attempt  s  made  to  assassinate 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicolaievitch  at 
Krasnoe-Selo,  so.na  of  the  guards  firing  real 
bullets,  instead  of  blanks,  during  m  neuvers. 
The  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  foreign  life-insurance  companies 
disapproves  of  compelling  them  to  keep  funds  in 
Great  Britain. 

Secretary  of  State  Root,  in  a  sp  ech  at  Monte- 
video, points  out  that  the  Latin-American 
republics  have  prov  d  themselves  capable  of 
self-government,  that  their  independence  is  a 
blessing  to  the  Oil  Word,  and  that  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Americas  means  no  menace  to  Europe. 

August  12.— Tae  Mad   Mullah  laids  the  border  of 
British  Somaliland   and  kills   i.ooc  natives. 
Emperor  Menelik,  of  Abyssinia,  signs  the  Franco- 
Italian-British   convention. 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nic  olaievitch  refuses  the 
post  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian 
Army    recently  offered  him  by  the  Czar. 

August  13. — King  Edward  receives  three  Indian 
chiefs    from    Vancouver    who    appeal    for    the 


Our  new  booklet,  "The  Revolver,"  illustrates  and  describes  each  model  in  detail 
and  gives  an  expert's  instruction  for  target  sbooting.  The  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive revolver  catalogue  published.      Sent  free  upon  request      Address  Dept.  A. 


Here  is  the  Proof.    Over  250,000  SMITH  &  WESSON 
Revolvers  have  .—and  not 

gll    accident  has  ever  been   repoi 
Accidents  are  impossible  because  theije  is  no  hammei  to 
be  left  cocked— to  slip  from  the   thumb  while   cocking 
or  catch  on  some  foreign  object. 

even    the  trigger  cannot   Ik-  pulled 

tally.    A  cartridge  is  exploded  only 

you    pull    the    trigger    and  at    the 

same  time  press  in  a  natural   way  this 

safety  lever  in  the  back  of  the 

handle.     Each    S  M  IT  H    & 

W  E  SSO  N  revolver  is  tested 

for  the  maximum  of  efficiency, 

range  and  strength.     Each  is 

modeled   on    lines    of    gtace 

ti  and  lx-auty  without  an  ounce 

ot  superfluous  weight. 

SMITH    &    WESSON 
Revolvers  are  the   thor- 
oughbreds   of    the  revolver 
world— distinctly    the    gen- 
tleman's arm. 


SA\ITH  €r  WESSON,   I  9  StocKbri«Jc»e  Street,  Springfield,  V^ass. 

Pacific  Co*5t  Brooch,  2330  AlArrje*!*  Avenue,  Al&ro«<l&,  Cal. 


INFALLIBLE"  SMOKELESS 


ABSOLUTELY     WATERPROOT 
.LWAYS      THE      SAME"*UND<;R"ANV      CONDITIONS         . 


WORTH 

Cushion  Sole  Shoes 

a.re  cool,  ea.se-giving  and 
stylish 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  his 
name  and  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUM  MINGS   CO.,  Inc. 

I  Osliorn  Ituildlnir,  Hostou,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE  HEAD. QUARTERS 

LANDS,   LOANS,  PLANTATIONS, 

FARMS    AND    TIMBER    LANDS. 

Stewart  &  Cushman, 

" THE  HUSTLERS " 

Quick  Sales  ■  Fair  Treatment 

P.  O.  Box  255,   Alexandria,  Louisiana. 


A  REAL  LAUNCH  AT  SMALL  COST 

Can  be  made  from  an  ordinary  Canoe  or  Row-Boat  by  installing  a 


2Hl.Ts2m 


Little  Skipper"  2Ji?/££ 

H.  D.  Baird's  latest  and  greatest  2  cycle 
gasoline  engine.     Simplest,  strongest,  most    engine  with  complete  boat  fit- 
powerful  and  speedy  engine  of  its   class —    tings  and  accessories    .    •   $39 

drives  Canoe,  Row-Boat  Or  12  to  20  ft.  Launch  Immediate  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

6  to  10  miles  per  hour,  or  a  35  ft.  Sailor  ZVa  to  4  miles  per  hour  as  an  auxiliary. 
Reversible — runs  in  either  direction— anyone  can  install  and  run  it— always  safe  and 
certain  to  go.    SOLD  UNDER  5  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 


CATALOG    FREE 


SAINT  CLAIR  MOTOR  CO.,    Dept.  15,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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restoration  of  their  ancient  hunting  rights  and 
protection  of  game  from  the  white  man. 
Mrs.    Pearl   Craigie,  "John   Oliver   Hobbes,"   the 
writer,  dies  in  London. 

August  14.— The  Mad  Mullah  is  repulsed  by  the 
forces  of  a  neighboring  sultan;  hundreds  of 
warriors  are  killed. 
The  American  authorities  plan  a  campaign  to 
stamp  out  outlawry  in  the  island  of  Lyte,  P.  I. 
In  an  encyclical  to  the  French  archbishops  and 
bishops  the  Pope  directs  an  attitude  of  passive 
resistance  to  the  law  of  Separation,  saying  that 
conformity  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  lay 
religious  associations  to  control  the  churches 
would  mean  a  negation  of  the  authority  of  the 
Pontificate  and  French  prelates. 

August  15. — King  Edward  and  Emperor  William 
meet  at  Cronberg  and  proceed  to  Friedrichshof. 
Their  meeting  is  cordial  in  spite  of  recent  dis- 
agreements. 
Secretary  of  State  Root,  speaking  at  an  official 
banquet  at  Buenos  Ayres,  emphasizes  the  past 
and  present  friendship  of  Argentina  and  the 
United  States,  which  he  says  is  better  than  any 
alliance. 

August  16. — The  trouble  between  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania  grows  more  serious  and 
threatens  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 


Domestic. 

August  10. — It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  is  preparing  to 
advertise  for  2,500  Chinese  coolie  laborers  to 
replace  Jamaican  negroes  on  the  canal  con- 
struction. 

The  crop  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  corn 
and  a  falling  off  in  that  of  spring  wheat. 

George  Hall  is  sentenced  in  Salisburg,  N.  C,  to 
fifteen  years'  imprisonment  for  participating  in 
lynching  three  negroes. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  the  Western  District 
of  Ne*  York  returns  true  bills  against  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  for 
violations  of  the  Interstate-Commerce  law. 

Seymour  Eaton,  secretary  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Policy-Holders' 
Committee,  resigns. 

Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  before  the  Virginia  Bar  Association, 
deplores  the  centralization  of  power  at  Washing- 
ton and  criticizes  the  holding  of  colonies  by  the 
United  States. 

August  11. — President  Gompers,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  issues  a  statement  attack- 
ing the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  deciding 
to  employ  Chinese  coolies. 

Gen.  Antonio  Paradez  comes  to  New  York  to 
get  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  revolt  against 
President  Castro  of  Venezuela. 

August  12. — Riots  and  scenes  of  disorder  attend 
the  efforts  of  passengers  on  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  cars  to  pay  but  one  five-cent  fare  for  the 
ride  to  Coney  Island. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte,  in  an  address 
to  the  Chautauqua  Society  of  Cumberland,  Md., 
advocates  laws  to  make  attempts  by  anarchists 
to  take  life  capital  crimes,  and  for  lesser  anarchis- 
tic crimes  he  recommends  the  whipping-post. 

Bank  Inspector  Jones,  of  Chicago,  estimates  the 
total  shortage  of  the  wrecked  Milwaukee  Avenue 
State  "Bank  between   $800,000   and   $1,000,000. 

August  13. — According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  for  1905,  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  United  States  was  the  highest  in  sixteen 
years. 

Seventeen  ice-dealers  and  six  ice  companies  are 
indicted  in  Boston  for  conspiring  to  regulate 
and  advance  prices. 

Chairman  Shonts,  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, reports  to  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster 
Bay  that  the  dirt  is  coming  out  of  Culebra  Cut 
so  fast  that  it  is  disposed  of  with  difficulty. 

August  14.  —  Announcement  is  made  of  a  proj- 
ect of  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  and  others  to  build 
a  short  low-grade  railroad  between  New  York, 
Pittsburg,  and  Chicago 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  begins  an 
investigation  into  the  relations  between  the 
railroads  entering  Toledo  and  the  ice  companies 
shipping  over  them. 

August  is  Democratic  National  Committee- 
man   Roger    C.    Sullivan,    of    Chicago,    issues    a 

to  the  one  oi  W.  J. 
which  accused  him  with  a  lraudulent  election. 

August  16. — The  Garfield  Park  Bank,  of  Chicago, 
is  placed   in   the   hai  a   receiver  as  the  in- 

direct result   oi    the  wrecking  of  the  Milwaukee 
Avenue  State  Bank. 

A  bourn   for  Joseph  G.   Cannon   for   President  is 
launched  at  the  Republican  convention 
)8th    Illinois    '  Irict    at    whicl 

renominated  foi  the  eighteenth  time, 
R.  II.  Brown,  ol  Ohio,  is  electe  1  commander -in- 
:he  G.  A.  R.  at  the  meeting  at  Minne- 
api 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   PRESIDENT  AND   SPELLING    REFORM. 

THE  President's  official  indorsement  of  the  reformed  spellings 
advocated  by  the  Simplified-Spelling  Board  was  totally  un- 
expected, and  is  greeted  with  varied  comment  by  the  press  of  the 
country.  His  order  is  that  the  three  hundred  simplified  spellings 
contained  in  a  list  published  by  the  Board  be  adopted  in  all  Execu- 
tive despatches  and  communications,  including  his  messages  to 
Congress.  It  is  widely  conceded  that  this  official  sanction  will 
prove  effective  in  giving  the  new  system  of  spelling  currency 
throughout  the  country.  The  President  is  quoted  as  believing 
that  "  to  straighten  out  the  tangles  of  English  orthography  will 
assist  materially  in  making  the  language  more  widely  used,  by 
rendering  it  easier  for  foreigners  to  write  it  with  some  degree  of 
assurance." 

Public  Printer  Stillings,  in  Washington,  is  reported  as  person- 
ally in  favor  of  the  reformed  spelling.  He  is  said  to  be  in  corre- 
spondence with  several  of  the  larger  publishing-houses  on  the 
subject,  and  to  have  "found  that  the  more  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive of  them  were  also  in  favor  of  the  reform." 

The  newspaper  comment  following  the  President's  order  is  not 
an  unmixed  chorus  of  approval.  The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks 
that  the  President's  indorsement  of  the  movement  for  a  simple 
and  more  uniform  spelling  of  English  words  "  will  be  a  great  prac- 
tical as  well  as  moral  help."  "  From  now  on  "  it  adds,  "  the  sim- 
ple spelling  must  advance  quickly.  The  stage  of  gradual  progress 
will  inevitably  give  way  to  a  more  rapid  understanding  of  the 
movement  and  adoption  of  the  three  hundred  words  affected  there- 
by." The  New  York  Times,  which  has  all  along  been  favorable 
to  the  movement,  says  that  "  there  are  sound  philological  argu- 
ments to  be  made  in  support  of  the  reform,  and  the  committee  has 
made  them,"  but  "  there  are  also  many  reasons,  and  serious  ones, 
for  heeding  Professor  Matthews's  advice  to  'go  slow.'  "  It  seems 
to  think  the  President  has  been  too  precipitate.     We  quote : 

"  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  the  President's  action  with 
the  counsel  given  by  Professor  Matthews  in  this  passage  of  his 
article,  in  which,  referring  to  the  natural  popular  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  accustomed  spelling,  he  says : 

'This  is  the  obstacle  which  confronts  all  who  seek  to  better  our 
orthography;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  overcome.  It  forces  all  the 
advocates  of  improvement  to  be  cautious,  to  go  very  slowly,  to 
urge  nothing  violent  or  sudden,  to  be  as  tolerant  and  as  persuasive 
as  possible,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  faith  unaccompanied  by  good 
works.' 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  nothing  if  not  sudden,  and  his  unexpected 


adoption  of  the  simplified  list  of  words  prepared  by  the  Simplified- 
Spelling  Board  is  perfectly  characteristic." 

Less  favorable  comment  is  found  in  other  quarters.  The  Eve- 
ning Post  (New  York)  remarks:  "We  never  expected  earthquake 
literary  reform  by  Executive  decree."  It  fears  that  the  Presi- 
dent's official  example  will  not  have  much  effect  "  except  to  excite 
laughter."  The  Sun  (New  York)  foresees  practical  difficulties 
preventing  a  wide  acceptance  of  the  reform.     Thus : 

"What  its  effect  upon  usage  may  prove  to  be  it  is  not  possible 
to  say.  Backed  up  by  the  printing  trade  of  the  country  at  large, 
that  is  to  say,  by  all  the  newspapers  and  by  all  the  publishers  of 
books  and  periodicals,  something  would  undoubtedly  come  of  it. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  the  printers  will  follow  it  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  The  reason  for  this  is  not,  as  might  be  con- 
jectured reasonably  enough,  that  they  are  not  inspired  by  a  suffi- 
cient animosity  to  the  English  language,  but  that  they  do  not  care 
to  incur  the  expense.  What  that  would  amount  to  the  President 
will  doubtless  learn  when  he  hears  from  the  Government  Printing- 
office.  May  we  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  had  the  President 
been  aware  of  the  practical  consequences  of  his  order  he  would 
have  thought  twice,  instead  of  not  at  all,  before  he  issued  it?" 

From  London  come  despatches  indicating  even  less  sympathy 
than  is  contained  in  the  unfavorable  comment  of  home  papers. 
The  Standard  is  bluntly  outspoken  : 

"  President  Roosevelt  overrates  his  powers.  He  may  act  as 
peacemaker  between  Russia  and  Japan,  may  flout  the  United 
States  Senate  and  stamp  on  trusts,  may  sit  down  at  table  with  a 
colored  citizen,  may  get  a  third  term  after  having  sworn  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate — all  these  and  many  other  wonderful  things  he 
may  accomplish,  but  he  will  not  reform  the  spelling  of  the  Eng- 
lish language." 

The  Daily  News  points  out  that  if  American  publishers  wish  to 
invade  the  British  market  they  should  be  conservative  in  their 
orthography,  while  The  Tribune  derisively  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  "the  drastic  Pitman  methods  "  at  once.  The  Chrotiicle  is 
less  unsympathetic,  but  seems  to  regret  the  President's  haste.  It 
declares : 

"  Whether  we  like  the  new  spelling  or  not,  it  probably  will  be 
forced  upon  us,  because  the  United  States  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  control  of  the  printing-presses  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  If  once  President  Roosevelt  can  establish  uniformity  in 
America  on  the  lines  he  prescribes,  the  new  spelling  will  be  likely 
before  long  to  become  dominant  in  Great  Britain  also;  but,  as  he 
is  strong,  he  might  have  been  merciful  and  summoned  an  Anglo- 
American  congress  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  a 
common  mode  of  spelling,  so  that  the  President's  English  and  the 
King's  English  should  be  the  same." 

Such  periodicals  as  The  Independent  and  The  Literary  Di- 
gest have  for  a  considerable  time  past  made  use  of  the  spellings  tho 
and  a/tho,  and  of  the  changed  spelling  of  some  other  words  recom- 
mended by  the  Simplified-Spelling  Board.  In  dictionaries  of  recent 
compilation  most  of  the  three  hundred  simplified  spellings  are 
given  as  alternate  forms,  thus  indicating  the  faith  of  their  editors 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  movement 
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SPEAKER   CANNON'S   BOOM. 

SPEAKER  CANNON  seems  to  be  as  great  a  success  as  this 
country  itself,  and  that,  he  has  told  us,  is  no  end  of  a  suc- 
cess. The  newspapers  fairly  leap  at  the  idea  of  Mr.  Cannon's 
candidacy  for  President,  and  objections  to  it  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. "  Let  no  one  discourage  him,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.),  and  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.)  feels  certain  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  number  of  aspirants,  "  the  ever-youthful  septua- 
genarian who  presides  over  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
be  the  least  among  them."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  calls 
attention  to  the  genuineness  and  spontaneity  of  Mr.  Cannon's 
popularity  and  points  out  that  Roosevelt  Republicans  would 
surely  support  him.  And  so  far  as  concerns  the  corporate  inter- 
ests, these  "  would  accept  Cannon  gladly  and  his  campaign  treas- 
ury would  overflow  with  fatness."  After  a  recent  visit  of  the 
Speaker's  to  President  Roosevelt  the  following  colloquy  was  re- 
ported between  them  : 

"'You,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.' 

"  For  a  moment  'Uncle  Joe  '  was  flustered.  Quickly  recovering 
his  composure,  he  blurted  : 

"'Oh,  pshaw;  Mr.  President,  you  are  wrong.  You,  sir,  will 
have  to  take  the  nomination  if  I  can  read  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times.'  ' 

"It  was  then  the  President's  turn  to  become  flustered  ;  and  he 
did. 

"'Don't  talk  that  way — don't  talk  that  way,' impetuously  and 
somewhat  imperiously  commanded  President  Roosevelt.  'I  have 
spoken  the  last  word  on  that  subject.  There  is  no  likelihood 
whatever  of  the  condit:ons  being  as  necessitous  as  you  predict. 
Besides,  I  would  not  accept  the  nomination  in  the  impossible  event 
of  its  being  tendered  me.'" 

Whereupon  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  observes,  "The  great- 
est political  seer  in  America  has  predicted  that  you  will  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  Uncle  Joe,"  and  adds,  "we 
indulge  the  liveliest  hope  of  your  candidacy  adding  a  fillip  to  a 
campaign  that  was  beginning  to  promise  to  be  dull,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable." The  actual  boom  commenced  when  the  Republican 
Convention  of  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  Congress  District  renomi- 
nated Mr.  Cannon  for  his  eighteenth  term  in  Congress.  The 
Convention   hailed   him   as  the   best  candidate  of  the   party  for 


the  Presidency  and  undertook  to  push  his  candidacy.     In  reply 
the  Speaker  said  : 

"  I  would  be  less  than  human  did  I  not  appreciate  your  expres- 
sion of  confidence  when  you  mention  my  name  with  approval  in 
connection  with  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  I 
would  not  exchange  your  confidence  for  the  gratification  of  any 
ambition  I  might  have.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  however,  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign  for  the  election  of  a  national 
House  of  Representatives,  which  may  involve  one-third  of  the 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  respective  States." 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  defiantly  announces  that  "  there 
is  nothing  perfunctory  about  the  Cannon  movement  anywhere 
in  Illinois."  The  Inter  Ocean  dwells  upon  the  absence  in  this 
movement  of  brilliant  oratory  and  sky-rocket  speeches.     To  quote  : 

"  From  the  beginning  the  effort  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  to 
place  Mr.  Cannon  in  the  White  House  has  been  spontaneous.  It 
sprang  up  over  night  in  a  dozen  counties  and  a  hundred  cities  and 
villages  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  has  spread  east,  west, 
north,  and  south  without  any  leadership,  guidance,  or  advertise- 
ment. 

"  It  is  all  just  a  voluntary  uprising  of  State  Republicans  in  favor 
of  Danville's  Uncle  Joe,  Illinois's  Uncle  Joe,  Washington's 
Uncle  Joe." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  (Dem.)  points  out  that  "geographic- 
ally, Mr.  Cannon  is  ideally  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,"  and  then  adds: 

"  Politically,  he  probably  represents  his  party  more  truly  than 
does  the  present  Chief  Executive,  being  more  firmly  planted  on 
that  stand-patism  which  is  its  dominant  note,  and  less  aggres- 
sively radical  in  the  newer  and  more  venturesome  policies  which  it 
has  been  compelled  to  accept  under  Rooseveltian  domination.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  gone  far  enough  with  the  President  and  has 
sufficiently  aided  the  purposes  of  the  Administration  to  satisfy  the 
distinctly  Roosevelt  Republicans  as  few  other  men  of  equal  promi- 
nence could." 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
(Rep.),  "  Illinois  has  a  Presidential  candidate  who  will  have  to  be 
seriously  reckoned  with." 

Many  papers,  too,  heap  praise  upon  the  Speaker  for  his  "key- 
note "  speech  at  Danville.  He  said  flatly  that  he  was  and  always 
will  be  opposed  to  the  "  anti-injunction  bill "  advocated  by  Samuel 


BARKIS   IS   WILLIN'." 

—Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


A    LOUD    BUT   MUSICAL    HUM. 

"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon— "I  wonder  what  that  buzzin'  sound  is 
that  I  been  hearin'  'round  here  lately  ?" 

—Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  News. 


"UNCLE  JOE"  TAKES    NOTICE. 
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EMILIO  NUNEZ, 

Governor  of  the  Province  of  Havana. 

Gompers;  that  he  believed  the  Din- 
gley  Tariff  responsible  for  the  present 
prosperity,  and  he  gave  these  statis- 
tics: 

"According  to  the  census  of  1890, 
there  was  $6,525 ,000,759  capital  invest- 
ed in  manufacturing  industries  in  the 


United  States,  whereas,  according  to  the  official  figures,  there  was 
in  1905  $13,122,607,090  so  invested.  The  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  in  1890,  as  given  by  the  census,  was  4,251,535  (and  Mr. 
Gompers  said  three  million  were  without  work  in  1894  and  1895). 
In  1905  the  number  was  5,492,178,  not  including  those  in  the  hand 
trades.  The  total  wages  paid  in  1890  amounted  to  $1,891,209,696, 
and  in  1905  to  $2,661,409,858.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  our 
manufactures  in  1890  was  $9,372,378,843,  and  in  1905  $14,873,- 
818,425,  not  including  that  from  the  hand  trades." 


PRESIDENT   PALMA,   OF   CUBA. 

news  of  strife  in  the  island  leads  the  New  York  Tunes  to  remark  : 


JOSE    MIGUEL   GOMEZ, 

A  former  Presidential  candidate,  now  a  rebel. 

Cuba  as  with  Panama,  for  example, 
and  it  is  not  our  official  concern  how 
a  Cuban  government  gets  into  power, 
but  only  how  it  conducts  itself  when 
in  power." 

Nevertheless,  a  slight    rise    in    the 
price  „of  Cuban    bonds   following   the 


OUR    INTEREST    IN   THE   CUBAN    INSURREC- 
TION. 

r^HAT  the  Government  always  wins  at  the  polls  is  said  to  be 
*•  one  of  the  maxims  of  Spanish-American  politics.  Hence  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that 
the  inflammable  South-American  or  Cuban  has  an  excuse  for 
sometimes  being  unwilling  to  leave  it  to  an  election  to  overthrow 
the  party  in  power.  At  the  last  Cuban  election  the  Moderates, 
under  President  Palma,  were  maintained  in  office.  The  Liberals 
cried  out  that  official  machinery  had  been  used  to  intimidate  and 
thwart  the  voters.  Their  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  and  the 
results  has  at  last  found  expression  in  an  armed  conspiracy  which 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  become  a  revolution.  "It  is  less  impor- 
tant," remarks  the  paper  already  quoted,  "to  know  whether  the 
present  insurrection  will  spread  and  gain  strength  than  whether 
the  revolutionary  habit  is  to  establish  itself;  whether  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  maybe  called  for;  whether,  in  either 
country,  the  sentiment  for  annexation  may  be  revived."  Under 
the  Piatt  amendment  this  country  may  intervene  "for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  prop- 
erty, and  individual  liberty."  At  present,  the  press  is  agreed,  no 
intervention  is  called  for.     To  quote  further : 

"  Even  if  the  revolution  were  to  succeed,  it  would  be  for  us  only 
to  inquire  whether  the  government  which  it  would  then  proceed 
to  set  up  was  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and 
individual  liberty.  We  are  no  guarantor  of  President  Palma.  He 
must  sustain  himself.     This  country  is   in  no  such  relation  with 


"  Any  insurrection  in  Cuba,  and  certainly  an  insurrection  of  such 
proportions  as  to  surpass  the  power  of  President  Palma's  Govern- 
ment to  put  it  down  at  once,  must  bring  plainly  into  view  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  If  Cuba 
should  become  a  part  of  our  territory  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  would  stand  behind  the  Cuban  bonds.  They  would 
be  United  States  bonds.  Their  firmness  in  this  market  at  a  time 
when,  but  for  our  protective  relation  to  Cuba  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  decline,  is  significant  of  the  state  of  American 
public  opinion." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  official  assurances  given  out  in  Havana,  it 
is  plain  that  the  resources  of  the  Government  are  being  severely 
taxed  by  the  boldness  and  activity  of  the  insurrectionists.  The 
disquieting  and  significant  fact  is  that  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
even  of  the  city  of  Havana  do  not  seem  disposed  to  give  loyal 
support  to  the  Palma  administration.  When  not  openly  disloyal 
they  appear  to  be  curiously  indifferent.  If  they  gave  hearty  sup- 
port to  their  Government  our  intervention  under  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment would  not  be  asked  or  needed.  We  can  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  possibility  that  conditions  may  arise  which  will  de- 
mand our  intervention  to  secure  for  the  island  of  Cuba  that  stable 
government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  of 
which,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  island  republic,  we  are  prac- 
tically the  guarantors.  Manifestly,  the  triumph  of  the  insurrec- 
tionists would  give  us  occasion  for  grave  concern.  We  might 
well  doubt  whether  a  government  of  the  Liberal  party  established 
by  revolt  would  be  either  stable  or  adequate  for  the  maintenance 
of  civil  order.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Palma  is  so  unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  Cuban  people 
that  but  for  our  intervention  they  would  overthrow  it,  it  would 
hardly  be  considered  stable  even  if  restored  by  American  arms." 

Cuban  despatches  state  that  commercial  interests  in  Cuba  are 
friendly  toward  the  idea  of  annexation,  which  would  bring  them 
within  our  tariff  wall.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  wage-earning 
class  favor  annexation,  believing  that  wages  would  be  higher  under 
our  flag.  American  capital  is  invested  in  industrial  undertakings  in 
Cuba  to  the  extent  of  $150,000,000.  According  to  Mr.  Frederick 
U.  Adams,  a  writer  in  Collier's  Weekly,  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
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MAP  OF  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  CUBA,  SEAT  OF  THE  REVOLT. 

by  this  country  is  "  inevitable."  The  situation  is  watched  with 
interest  by  the  London  papers.  The  Daily  Telegraph  thinks 
that  intervention  would  create  something  like  ferment  throughout 
the  South- American  republics  and  would  be  exceedingly  untimely 
so  soon  after  the  Pan-American  Congress.  The  Daily  Mail  pre- 
dicts that  the  United  States  will  be  obliged  to  intervene. 
Says  the  New  York  Jotirnal  of  Commerce  : 

"  It  is  for  the  Palma  Government  to  show  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  intervention  now,  and  for  the  Cuban  people  to  determine 
whether  there  shall  be  occasion  hereafter.  They  must  make  such 
intervention  unnecessary  if  they  would  be  sure  of  the  preservation 
of  Cuban  independence,  for  every  instance  of  it  would  tend  toward 
the  loss  of  that  independence  to  the  nation  that  found  it  necessary 
to  intervene  for  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty.  If  such  a  gov- 
ernment can  and  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Cuban  people  there 
will  be  no  ground  or  excuse  for  annexation  and  no  desire  for  it  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  for  them  to  preserve  their 
own  independence  by  demonstrating  their  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  by  indulging  in  movements  of 
violent  revolution." 

The  New  York  Tribune  remarks  ominously  : 

"It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  and  expected  that  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  this  country  to  exercise  its  legal  and  moral  rights, 
which  are  as  indubitable  as  its  physical  power.  But  those  who 
are  making  trouble  in  Cuba,  and  especially  those,  if  there  are  any, 
who  are  doing  so  with  a  view  of  provoking  American  intervention, 
will  do  well  to  take  notice  of  what  this  country  might  do  if  occa- 
sion— of  which  it  would  be  the  judge — should  arise,  and  to  reflect 
that  intervention  by  this  country  might  not  and  in  all  probability 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  had  provoked  it." 


FUSS  AND    FEATHERS." 

Cory  in  the  New  York  World. 


JEROME  AS  A  CANDIDATE. 

WILLIAM  TRAVERS  JEROME,  whom  the  newspapers 
are  accustomed  to  denominate  the  "  whirlwind  cam- 
paigner," the  "Prince  Rupert"  of  New  York  Democracy,  and 
what  not,  is  again  prominently  before  the  public,  this  time  as  an 
avowed  candidate  for  Governor.  Mr.  Jerome's  candidacy  was 
first  hinted  at  by  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  some  time  back, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  Mr.  Jerome  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  In  the  present  shameful  condition  of  our  political  life  in  this 
State  I  am  willing  to  run  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  this  State 
if  the  Democratic  Convention  shall  nominate  me  without  any  un- 
derstanding, expressed  or  implied,  other  than  that  if  elected  I 
shall  obey  my  oath  of  office  as  I  understand  it,  in  letter  and  spirit." 

Needless  to  say,  the  newspapers  of  Mr.  Hearst,  who  has  ex- 
pected and  still  expects  the  Democratic  nomination,  at  once  fell 
upon  Jerome  tooth  and  nail.  Their  special  name  for  him  now  is 
"the  favorite  son  of  the  plunderbund."  Murphy,  the  leader  of 
Tammany,  has  practically  committed  himself  to  support  Mr. 
Hearst.  But  Mayor  McClellan  has  allowed  it  to  be  understood 
that  such  support  would  cost  Murphy  and  his  followers  $250,000 
in  political  patronage.  Mayor  McClellan  and  his  friends  favor 
Jerome.  Mr.  Murphy  favors  Hearst.  Thus  Mr.  Murphy's  posi- 
tion seems  a  difficult  one.  The  New  York  Tribune  and  Press, 
two  Republican  papers,  are  not  overwhelmed  by  Mr.  Jerome's 
candidacy.     Says  The  Tribune: 

"  He  may  contribute  to  break  the  force  of  the  Hearst  movement 
and  to  hold  old-line  Democrats  to  old-line  doctrines.  In  doing 
this  he  will  be  doing  a  useful  and  creditable  work,  but  he  will  not 
necessarily  be  laying  anew  the  foundations  of  American 'political 
liberty.'  His  usefulness  in  the  coming  campaign  will  depend,  in- 
deed, a  great  deal  on  the  extent  to  which  he  can  divest  himself  of 
the  fantastic  notion  that  the  eternal  verities  are  put  on  trial  the 
moment  he  enters  a  political  canvass." 

The  Press  seems  even  more  in  accord  with  the  idea  of  the  Hearst 
papers  relative  to  Jerome.  In  its  opinion,  "the  Jerome  safely 
landed  in  a  political  job  is  not  the  Jerome  hustling  to  arrive 
there."  And  all  that  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  sees  in  the 
Jerome  candidacy  is,  first,  that  "  Hearst  would  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  bring  about  defeat  for  Jerome,"  and  that  "  it  happens  to 
be  a  fact  that  Hearst  can,  by  running  on  his  own  account,  insure 
a  Democratic  defeat." 

There  is,  however,  nothing  so  lukewarm  about  the  expressions 
of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  Jerome's  sponsor  and  friend 
of  the  McClellan  faction  in  Tammany  Hall.  The  New  York 
Times  (Dem.)  and  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  are  also  stanch  supporters 
of  the  district  attorney's.  The  Sun,  referring  to  Jerome's  decla- 
ration, says,  "We  would  give  more  for  that  pledge  from  Jerome 
than  for  all  the  other  platforms  that  could  be  erected  from  now 
until  doomsday."  In  Jerome  The  Sun  sees  a  reformer  of  the 
Dreadnought  type,  and  as  to  certain  of  his  opponents  it  says  in 
veiled  language  : 

"  The  great,  and  for  the  present  the  insuperable,  obstacle  to 
substantial  betterment  in  public  life  is  the  apathy  and  indifference 
of  society.  So  long  as  society  approves,  countenances,  and  toler- 
ates scoundrels  who  have  successfully  eluded  the  police,  the  crimi- 
nal courts,  and  the  jails,  so  long  will  rascality  continue  to  thrive." 

The  Times  at  once  leaped  to  Mr.  Jerome's  support.  "Mr. 
Jerome  is  right,"  it  cries,  "the  present  condition  of  our  political 
life  is  shameful,"  and  maintains  that  "  if  the  Buffalo  Convention 
is  not  absolutely  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York,  it  will  nominate  Mr.  Jerome  for  Governor." 
In  commenting  upon  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Jerome  has  per- 
formed his  duty  in  his  present  office  The  Times  observes: 

"  He  has  performed  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  men. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  refused  to  be  swept  off  his  feet  and  en- 
gage in  profitless  forays  of  furious  prosecution  at  the  prompting 
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MIGRATING  REFUGEES  AFTER  THE  PREVIOUS  CHILE  EARTHQUAKE. 

of  those  who  had  neither  his  knowledge  of  law  and  fact  or  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community.  The  people,  using  the  word  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  chiefly  used,  believe  in  Mr.  Jerome,  as 
they  have  shown  in  the  past  by  their  votes,  and  as  they  will  show 
again  if  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them.  He  still  enjoys  their 
confidence,  for  he  has  served  and  protected  them.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  conservative  men,  because  he  is  not  an  incendiary 
or  a  bushwhacker.  For  these  reasons  he  is  the  man  of  the  hour 
for  the  Democratic  party." 


THE   SITUATION    AT   VALPARAISO. 

"\  TESUVIUS,  San  Francisco,  and  now  Valparaiso,  are  the 
*  three  immediate  causes  for  the  remark  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  that  "  the  habit  of  referring  to  this  globe  as  terra  firma  is 
unduly  flattering."  The  rapid  succession  of  these  three  enormous 
disturbances  calls  forth  widespread  comment  upon  the  instability 
of  the  earth's  crust  in  general  and  the  necessity  for  precautionary 
measures  in  those  localities  liable  to  be  afflicted.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  has  this  to  say  : 

"  While  the  severest  earthquakes  affect  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
— tli is  despite  the  disasters  of  Lisbon,  Caracas,  and  Charleston- 
it  behooves  every  important  city,  especially  near  the  coast,  to  as- 
sure its  water  supply  against  emergencies,  to  bury  its  telegraph 
and  other  wires,  for  it  is  the  fall  and  breaking  of  poles  that  has  in- 
terrupted all  forms  of  electric  service  in  late  instances  as  well  as 
carried  danger,  and  to  study  the  effect  of  seismic  shock  on  various 
types  of  buildings,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  least  resistant 
forms." 

The  great  similarity  of  the  disasters  in  San  Francisco  and  Val- 
paraiso is  the  cause  of  much  speculation  as  to  the  geological  rea- 
sons for  their  occurrence.     The  Philadelphia  Record,  however, 


REFUGEES   IN   THE  MOUNTAINS  AFTER   A   FORMER  EARTHQUAKE. 

observes  that  in  the  presence  of  so  much  suffering,  "scientific 
speculation  may  well  be  deferred  until  the  demands  of  humanity 
shall  have  been  satisfied."  Another  paper,  the  Detroit  A'ews, 
finds  room  both  for  expressions  of  sympathy  and  for  a  little 
"scientific  speculation  "  with  this  result: 

"  The  cause  of  the  Valparaiso  quake  was  apparently  the  same 
as  that  of  the  San  Francisco  disaster — a  readjustment  of  the  geo- 
logical fault  in  the  underlying  strata.  The  break  between  the 
foothills  of  the  Andean  range  and  the  ocean  depths  had  reached 
a  stage  where  further  settlement  was  possible,  and  it  took  place 
with  very  short  notice  to  the  insignificant  creatures  living  on  the 
surface. 

"  The  Valparaiso  affair  is  only  another  chapter  in  the  story  of 
the  earth,  and  later  chapters  are  likely  to  be  added  until  the  back- 
bone which  buttresses  two  continents  has  undergone  adaptation 
to  its  burden  at  all  points  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Cape 
Horn." 

After  considerably  more  than  a  week  since  the  shock  in  South 
America  the  reports  which  are  received  give  nothing  definite  in 
the  matter  of  statistics.  The  New  York  Herald  says  that  the 
death  list  will  "  probably  exceed  one  thousand  "  and  the  "  damage 
to  property  will  exceed  $250,000,000" — figures  which  justify  com- 
parison between  this  disturbance  and  our  own  recent  calamity  in 
California.  But  whether  or  not  the  absolute  loss  in  life  and  prop- 
erty is  greater  there  than  here,  "it  is  certainly  so,"  as  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks,"  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  bear  it  and  of  their  country  to  afford  them  relief, 
for  Valparaiso  bears  a  much  larger  relation  to  a  far  smaller  and 
less  wealthy  country  than  our  Pacific  coast  city  to  the  United 
States."     This  paper  continues  : 

"It  is  an  appropriate  time  for  an  expression  of  sympathy  from 
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this  country,  officially  and  unofficially,  and  of  offers  of  such  sub- 
stantial aid  and  relief  as  would  be  timely  and  acceptable.  The 
proffer  should  be  prompt  and  would  undoubtedly  be  sincere,  and 
aid  rendered  at  such  a  moment  would  be  keenly  appreciated,  no 
doubt,  and  would  go  far  to  kindle  a  grateful  feeling  toward  this 
country  which  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  awaken  and  to  culti- 
vate." 

This  view  is  typical  of  the  present  editorial  expression  of  our 
press.  The  Toledo  Blade  remarks,  similarly,  that  any  aid  we 
may  give  now  "  will  tend  materially  to  destroy  a  baseless  suspicion 
that  has  been  spreading  in  South  American  countries,  namely, 
that  we  are  actuated  in  our  endeavor  to  bring  about  closer  rela- 
tions by  greed  and  self-interest." 

"  One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  situation,"  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  the  intelligent  and  energetic 
action  of  the  Chilean  Government  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 


THE  NEXT  CONGRESS. 

THE  publication  of  President  Roosevelt's  letter  to  Congress- 
man James  E.  Watson,  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  on  the  issues  of 
the  present  Congressional  campaign  has  precipitated  inquiry  as  to 
the  complexion  of  the  next  Congress.  In  the  President's  words, 
"To  change  the  leadership  and  organization  of  the  House  at  this 
time  means  to  bring  confusion  upon  those  who  have  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  steady  working  out  of  a  great  and  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  the  betterment  of  our  social,  industrial,  and 
civic  conditions."  In  his  opinion,  "  such  a  change  would  substi- 
tute a  purposeless  confusion,  a  violent  and  hurtful  oscillation  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  extreme  radical  and  the  extreme  reac- 
tionary, for  the  present  orderly  progress  along  the  lines  of  a  care- 
fully thought-out  policy."  Mr.  Roosevelt  maintains  that  he 
speaks  with  ■  historic  accuracy  "  when  he  says  "  that  not  in  our 
time  has  any  other  Congress  done  so  well  in  so  many  different 
fields  of  endeavor  as  the  present  Congress  has  done."  There  is  a 
mass  of  newspaper  comment  on  this.  The  Pittsburg  Press  (Ind. 
Rep.)  believes  that  "  his  appeal  will  strengthen  party  lines  in  every 
State."  The  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  feels 
that  "this  letter  is  an  insult  to  intelligent  votes  anywhere."  These 
are  samples.  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  in  its  news  columns, 
presents  the  following  facts : 

"  Mr.  Sherman  had  admitted  within  a  short  time  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  Administration  leaders,  however,  that  the  Repub- 
licans stood  to  lose  forty  seats  that  they  now  hold  in  the  House. 
This  would  mean  a  drop  from  the  majority  of  112  elected  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  to  a  majority  of  only  32  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress. 

"It  is  frankly  admitted  that  no  living  man  who  feels  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  forty  Congress  districts  to  his  party  can  safely  make 
the  prediction  that  the  loss  will  not  be  fifty  or  perhaps  more,  and 
a  loss  of  fifty-six  districts  would  tie  the  House.  This  is  due  en- 
tirely to  almost  unparalleled  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  Re- 
publican party  organizations  in  a  dozen  States  and  to  agitation 
along  Socialistic  lines  for  the  destruction  of  parties  which  is  now 
sweeping  along  like  a  prairie  fire.  The  districts  that  Mr.  Sher- 
man expects  to  lose  evidently  are  those  which  were  carried  by  the 
Democrats  in  1902  and  were  swept  into  the  Republican  column  by 
the  phenomenal  run  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904. 

"These  districts  are  situated  thus: 

California 3 

Delaware 1 

Illinois 7 

Indiana 2 

Iowa 1 

Kentucky 1 

M  ichigan 1 

Minnesota 1 

"  Incidentally,  the  Democrats  in  1904  wrested  from  the  Repub- 
licans three  districts,  one  each  in  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  these,  all  other  things  being  equal,  they  may 
be  counted  upon  to  retain. 

"  The  party  strength  shown  by  the  Republicans  in  the  present 
House  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  is  249,  and  of  the  Democrats 


Missouri 8 

Nebraska 1 

New  Jersey 2 

New  York 6 

North  Carolina 1 

Ohio 3 

Pennsylvania 2 


137.  This  is  a  majority  of  112.  There  are  now  three  Republican 
and  two  Democratic  vacancies.  A  loss  of  forty  seats  from  the 
showing  made  at  the  Presidential  election  would  not  be  a  serious 
matter,  because  it  would  still  leave  to  the  Republicans  a  safe 
working  majority  of  thirty-two  votes.  But  Mr.  Sherman  and  his 
associates  have  to  confront  a  phenomenal  situation  in  many  States. 
"  There  are  troubles  of  the  first  magnitude  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Iowa.  There  are 
obstacles  to  easy  party  success  elsewhere,  but  these  States  will 
suffice  to  point  out  to  the  Congress  Committee  the  difficulties  it 
will  labor  under  in  depending  on  prosperity  alone  for  success  ia 
keeping  down  the  Democratic  gain  to  40." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  takes  account  of  these  facts, 
and  reverting  to  the  letter  of  President  Roosevelt,  says  :  "  As  the 
President  of  the  whole  country  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
with  and  for  Theodore  Roosevelt.  As  the  leader  of  a  party  he 
stands  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Cannon,  or  Mr. 
Sherman,  or  any  lesser  politician  would  stand."  The  Pittsburg 
Gazette  Times  (Rep.),  however,  believes  the  letter  "  will  have  a 
good  effect  upon  a  considerable  and  very  influential  element  in  the 
business  world."    And  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.) remarks: 

"  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Republicans  can  retain  their 
present  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  land- 
slide of  two  years  ago  many  districts  which  were  normally  Demo- 
cratic slipped  their  moorings.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
gains  that  are  possible  for  the  Democracy. 

"  Why  should  any  man  who  supported  Republicans  two  years 
ago  vote  for  Democratic  candidates  now  ?  That  is  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Roosevelt." 

The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  sees  so  little  good  in  the  letter 
that  it  advises  Mr.  Bryan  to  seize  his  chance  at  once  and  to  shat- 
ter the  President's  arguments.  But  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.) 
can  see  nothing  but  good  in  the  President's  praise  of  Congress.  It 
says: 

"  President  Roosevelt,  in  terms  to  which  the  whole  country  will 
listen,  approves  what  has  been  done.  As  he  points  out,  the  pres- 
ent Congress  and  its  predecessors  have  addressed  themselves  to 
laws  which  would  regulate  corporations  without  destroying  pros- 
perity, neither  listening  to  the  'trust-buster '  nor  the  'trust  mag- 
nate,' but  legislating  for  the  sober  advance  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  under  the  reign  of  impartial  law.  The  President  appeals 
now  for  the  election  next  November  of  a  House  and  Senate  favor- 
able to  this  policy— the  regulation  of  trusts  and  railroads  by  new 
legislation  where  old  laws  are  inadequate,  and  the  unsparing  prose- 
cution of  these  corporations  where  they  have  violated  law. 

"A  vote  for  a  Republican  Congressman  is  a  vote  for  this  policy. 
A  vote  against  a  Republican  Congressman  is  a  vote  against  this 
policy.  By  this  great  issue  all  other  issues  are  insignificant.  The 
tariff,  as  President  Roosevelt  succinctly  points  out,  will  be  revised 
in  part  and  in  whole  when  revision  will  do  more  good  than  harm. 
On  every  other  issue— the  Panama  Canal,  our  foreign  policy  or 
internal  affairs — the  Republican  party  now  and  always  is  for  en- 
lightenment, education,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  makes  some  interesting  comments 
concerning  the  aspect  of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  two 
years  beginning  with  1907.     To  quote: 

"Curiously  enough,  the  thirty  vacancies  occurring  then  are 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  parties.  Among  the  fifteen  Demo- 
crats there  are  three  — Dubois,  of  Idaho,  Clark,  of  Montana,  and 
Gearin,  of  Oregon — who  have  Republican  colleagues.  There  are 
none  of  the  retiring  Republicans  who  have  Democratic  colleagues. 
Indeed,  the  list  of  States  in  which  the  next  legislatures  will  have 
to  choose  Senators  is  not  over-encouraging  to  Democratic  fore- 
casters. It  runs:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  West  Virginia.  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming.  In  at  least  four  of  these  States  there  are,  or  have  re- 
cently been,  active  revolts  against  the  established  regime  in  Re- 
publican politics:  but  in  every  instance  it  seems  to  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a  movement  strictly  within  the  party.  The  work  of 
such  men  as  Colby  in  New  Jersey  and  Churchill  in  New  Hamp- 
shire has  generally  the  good-will  of  intelligent  Democrats." 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PROBABLE. 

—Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE. 

William   Jennings— "  That  looks  good  to  me!" 

—International  Syndicate,  Baltimore. 
MY   OWN,   MY   NATIVE   LAND. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


The  leading  impossibility  for  Mr.  Bryan's  cabinet  is  Roger  Sullivan. — 
Charleston  News-Courier. 

Roger  Sullivan  refuses  to  regard  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  Datto  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Tom  Taggart  sides  with  Sullivan.  The  Bryan  luck  is  getting  to  be  some- 
thing abnormal. — Atlanta  Journal. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Texas.  For  chauffeur  for  the  national  automobile, 
William  Jennings  Bryan. — Houston  Chronicle. 

Some  of  the  enthusiasts  appear  to  forget  that  they  are  booming  Mr.  Bryan 
for  a  third  term  as  candidate. — Butte  Inter-Mountain. 

Before  indorsing  the  arbitration  principle,  Mr.  Bryan  made  sure  that  Roger 
Sullivan  was  not  a  party  to  The  Hague  agreement. — Detroit  News. 

Mr.  Bryan  said  he  was  feeling  fine  and  was  prepared  for  anything. — Paris 
despatch.  He  is,  indeed!  "Into  the  ditch  once  more,  dear  friends;  into  the 
ditch  once  more." — Rochester  Post  Express. 


Bryan  supporters  appear  to  be  having  a  lot  of  trouble  trying  to  avoid  the 
Roosevelt  copyrights  in  drawing  up  a  platform. — Denver  Republican. 

Messrs.  Cleveland,  Parker,  and  Hill  know  the  whereabouts  of  three  of 
the  dollars  the  Bryan  reception  committee  didn't  get. — Washington  Post. 

Ohio  Democrats  in  session  at  Columbus  indorsed  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Bryan.  Here  is  a  lofty  disregard  of  political  lines,  anyway. — Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

When  Mr.  Bryan  has  completed  his  tour  of  Australia  he  will  have  a  double 
hitch  around  the  presidency  of  the  coming  international  parliament. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

It  is  said  that  King  Edward  and  Emperor  William  intend  to  prepare  a  letter 
of  advice  to  the  Czar.  And  so  soon  after  Colonel  Bryan's  visit  to  Russia? — 
Buffalo  Express. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  will  remain  in  Australia  during  the  summer  of  1908,  the  cable 
companies  can  afford  to  make  pretty  substantial  contributions  to  his  campaign 
fund. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Commander  Bryan— "  Wonder  if  I  daresay,  'Forward,  march'? 
— Hager  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


William  J.  Bryan—"  The  world  said  I'd  never  do  it,  but  I  have 
them  hitched  together  now." 

—Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 

BORN   TO  COMMAND. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AN   ENGLISH    ESTIMATE  OF   OUR  POETS. 

THE  detachment  of  American  poetry  from  the  life  and  ideals 
of  to-day  is  emphasized  by  an  English  writer  who,  in  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  American  verse,  dwells  upon  the  output 
of  the  present  to  discover,  if  he  may,  signs  of  a  future  national 
ideal.  He  notes  the  disappearance  of  old  ideals,  such  as  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  early  poets,  and  the  humanitarianism  and  the  ideal 
of  national  unity  that,  in  the  days  before  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South,  gave  rise  to  what  he  calls  "a  kind  of  American 
Renaissance."  But,  he  continues,  "under  the  disturbance  of  so- 
cial order,  the  dissipation  of  energy,  the  set-back  to  the  arts  of 
peace  caused  by  the  resultant  conflict,  the  blaze  died  down  to  the 
small  fire  we  now  observe."  Ours  are -all  minor  poets,  he  ob 
serves,  and  of  these  there  are  many.  Aldrich,  Gilder,  Woodberry, 
Carman,  and  Moody,  and  a  few  others  are  named  to  give  some 
hints  of  personality  to  a  large  company  whom  he  sees  as  unin- 
spired artificers  whose  work  is  marked  by  "finish,"  not  "passion." 
We  quote  from  the  writer  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 
(London) : 

"They  are  cultivated  people  who  sit  apart,  weaving  fancies  and 
carving  jewels.  Their  work  does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  their 
country,  it  advances  no  new  ideal,  no  new  claim,  has  no  particular 
bearing  on  the  life  of  their  time.  The  Emersonian  tradition  is 
dead,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  formless,  trenchant  verses  of  Miss 
Dickinson;  no  one,  except  some  contributors  to  a  certain  inde- 
pendent journal,  imitates  Whitman;  the  great  influences  have 
passed.  The  case  of  American  poetry  is  as  ours — the  lamp  is 
being  kept  alight,  no  moi3.  There  is  in  the  work  of  nearly  every 
living  poet  the  timidity  of  the  scholar^  the  sentiment  of  the  pas- 
sionless nature.  It  may  be  the  posthumous  influence  of  a  long- 
past  Calvinism  that  induces  the  tameness  of  this  dainty  work  ;  it 
may  be  that  in  the  mad  race  for  wealth  people  of  letters  hold 
aloof  from  national  life,  of  which,  again,  nothing  so  thwarts  the 
development  as  the  individualism  of  commercial  competition;  it 
may  be  that  America  must  assimilate  her  mixed  population  before 
the  national  spirit  finds  new  expression.  Fiction,  of  course,  as 
with  us,  attracts  much  of  the  ability  that  might  otherwise  be  given 
to  poetry,  and  passion  and  enthusiasm  find  outlets  in  such  work 
as  the  earlier  novels  of  Mr.  Owen  Wister.  In  any  case,  most  of 
the  American  poets— Father  Tabb,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Wood- 
berry,  Mr.  Mifflin,  and  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  poet- 
esses— are  like  our  own,  remote  from  national  life,  and  craftsmen 
rather  than  prophets." 

"Whence  is  the  awakening  to  come?"  asks  the  writer.  In  his 
answer  he  distrusts  the  reply  given  by  Bliss  Carman  and  some 
others  to  the  same  query  that  it  will  be  in  such  "poetry  of  the 
people"  as  Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  produces.  The  writer 
remarks  that  "the  poetry  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  created  at  will," 
and  adds : 

"  But  such  poetry  must  grow,  and  it  will  not  grow  out  of  Mr. 
Riley's  Hoosier  poems  or  the  negro  songs  of  Mrs.  Greene  and 
others,  any  more  than  it  will  grow  out  of  Barnes's  Dorsetshire 
poems.  The  nation  is  too  old  ;  it  was  too  old  in  Whittier's  day. 
Youth  can  not  be  counterfeited,  and  the  youth  of  America  has  all 
gone  hitherto  to  politics  and  commerce,  leaving  its  men  of  letters 
to  act  as  its  mentors.  Mr.  Stedman  has  foretold  an  upgrowth  of 
poetic  drama;  his  prediction  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled  except  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  W.  V.  Moody,  a  young  poet  of  great  power  and 
promise,  but  again  remote,  jEschylean,  and  a  little  difficult.  We 
see  more  hope  in  such  poets  as  Richard  Hovey  and  Mr.  Bliss 
Carman,  or,  rather,  not  in  them,  but  in  something  to  which  they 
may  give  rise.  Hovey  died  too  young;  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  is  hard 
at  work  falsifying  Ids  early  performance,  writing  too  much,  too 
carelessly,  too  parrot-wise.  The  poet  of  the  immortal 'Eaves- 
dropper '  has  too  often  written  nonsense.  But  with  all  his  lamenta- 
ble extravagances,  weaknesses,  and  lapses  from  true  taste  he  has 
that  quality  of  which  we  have  noted  the  lack  in  the  poetry  of  most 
of  his  predecessors,  a  youthful  gaiety  and  bravery.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, as  if  his  country  might  be  acquiring  at  last  the  power  to  ex- 


press in  poetry  that  enterprise,  that  adventurer-spirit  which  has 
hitherto  been  reserved  for  its  affairs.  Its  poets  have  been  cau- 
tious, sentimental,  respectable.  'The  world  is  Vagabondia  to  him 
who  is  a  vagabond,'  cries  Mr.  Carman  (or  Mr.  Hovey). 

O  all  you  hearts  about  the  world 

In  whom  the  truant  gipsy  blood, 
Under  the  frost  of  this  pale  time, 

Sleeps  like  the  daring  sap  and  flood 

That  dream  of  April  and  reprieve ! 

You  whom  the  haunted  vision  drives, 
Incredulous  of  home  and  ease, 

Perfection's  lovers  all  your  lives. 

You  brethren  of  the  light  heart  guild, 

The  mystic  fellow-craft  of  joy 
Who  tarry  for  the  news  of  truth, 

And  listen  for  some  vast  ahoy, 

Blown  in  from  sea,  who  crowd  the  wharves, 

With  eager  eyes  that  wait  the  ship, 
Whose  foreign  tongues  will  fill  the  world 

With  wondrous  tales  from  lip  to  lip. 

"  At  least  he  is  never  sentimental,  never  afraid  of  passion,  any 
more  than  he  is  afraid  of  showing  the  learning  and  the  mastery  of 
his  art  that  he  too  often  misuses.  And,  if  that  temper  be  sincere, 
it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  an  awakening,  an  outburst  of  poetry 
greater  than  any  that  America  has  yet  produced,  a  poetry  that 
shall  be  worthy  of  a  great  nation  and  of  the  greatness  of  her  ear- 
lier poets." 


THE  ORIENTAL   IDEA  OF  WOMAN    IN   SPANISH 

DRAMA. 

"  \ \ /OMAN'S  role  in  the  drama  of  Spain  is  passive  rather 
*  *  than  active,  precisely  as  the  role  she  has  always  played 
in  the  annals  of  Eastern  life  has  been  one  of  forced  effacement." 
This  resemblance  of  types  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  Spain  and 
the  East  is  pointed  out  by  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  Oriental  germ  in  the 
Spanish  drama,  contributed  to  Le  Correspondant  (Paris).  Wom- 
an is  certainly,  he  continues,  "  spared  the  indignity  of  legalized 
polygamy,  but  her  seclusion  and  surveillance  are  not  the  less  rig- 
orous because  the  degradations  and  restrictions  of  harem  life  are 
not  apparent.  In  all  circumstances  she  remains  practically  the 
woman  of  Islam  disguised  in  a  mantilla." 

It  was  the  Moor  who  introduced  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula  the 
condition  of  womanhood  so  different  from  that  of  all  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  adds  Mr.  Dieulafoy,  and  even  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moor,  the  lot  of  the  Spanish  woman  remained  for  long  one  of 
quasi-slavery,  as  abundantly  shown  in  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  Cervantes.  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  order  to  understand  the 
Spanish  heroine  of  the  dramatists  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spain, 
to  consider  that  even  after  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  she  was 
looked  upon  by  her  lord,  as  Mohammed  looked  upon  woman,  as 
a  being  made  for  the  delectation  of  man.  To  quote  Mr.  Dieu- 
lafoy : 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  Mussulman  loves  not  with  his  heart.  His 
polygamous  notions  would  attest  this,  even  if  the  Koran  did  not 
do  so.  Yet  while  careless  of  the  feelings  his  women  have  for  him, 
he  submits  them  to  a  rigorous  discipline  and  an  absolute  fidelity, 
for  his  honor's  sake.  Now,  altho  in  Spanish  drama  the  woman 
plays  an  insignificant  r61e,  she  is,  nevertheless,  as  in  most  dramas, 
the  mainspring  of  the  action.  She  becomes  so,  however,  only 
objectively  or  relatively  and  through  nothing  of  her  personal  char- 
acteristics. Thus  she  becomes  the  innocent  victim  of  her  hus- 
band's sense  of  honor  once  the  breath  of  suspicion  touches  her 
virtue.  The  woman  in  the  classic  Spanish  drama,  for  example, 
who  is  slain  by  her  husband  because  a  sovereign  has  cast  adulter- 
ous eyes  upon  her  is  a  very  well  known  personage  in  early  Spanish 
dramas.  Her  husband,  incapable  of  harming  his  king,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Most  High,  preserves  his  honor  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  wife,  being  abetted  in  the  act  by  the  relatives  of  the 
victim  and  often  by  herself.  This  is  clearly  an  assimilation  of 
Mohammedan  doctrines  as  to  the  'cleanliness  '  of  the  wife  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  husband's  honor.  Calderon,  Molina,  Montalan, 
Rojas,  all  adhere  to  this  method  of  treatment.     Old  Romans  tho 
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they  be,  however,  in  respect  of  their  marital  honor  these  men,  who 
hold  woman's  life  so  cheap,  do  not  display  a  highly  refined  sense 
of  honor  in  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life— clearly  an  Oriental  trait 
which  abounds  in  the  Spanish  drama.  .  .  .  Apart  from  these 
characteristics  of  the  Moslem  spirit  in  early  Spanish  drama,  there 
is  to  be  noticed  the  stoic  indifference  with  which  lovers  treat  their 
mistresses,  the  lack  of  tender  expression  and  sentiment  being  truly 
Oriental,  for  the  pious  Moslem  held  it  to  be  degrading  to  display 
open  affection  for  his  women." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

MRS.  DELAND'S   LITERARY  CREED. 

"  '"T>ELL  the  truth,  tell  it  not  as  you  wish  to  see  it,  or  as  you 
J-  wish  other  people  to  see  it— but  as  it  is."  With  this  ad- 
monition Mrs.  Deland  announces  what  may  be  termed  her  literary 
creed,  a  profession  of  faith  which  seems  to  place  her  among  the 
uncompromising  realists.  This  statement,  with  much  interesting 
comment  from  her,  we  find  in  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Deland  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  (August  19),  by  W.  de  Wagstaffe, 
who  writes  over  the  pen-name  "  Pendennis."  Altho  Mrs.  Deland 
believes  in  the  credo  of  the  realists  she  also  believes  that  there  is 
safety  from  the  excesses  of  that  doctrine  by  finding  "  always  the 
perfect  proportion  in  the  subject  at  hand."  To  find  this  propor- 
tion— "  in  fact,  to  see  no  other  " — she  declares  to  be  the  artist's 
first  duty.  "  The  simplest  rule,"  she  asserts,  "  to  find  the  veritable 
proportions  of  a  story  is  a  watchful  slavery  to  truth."  "  Pen- 
dennis "  here  proposes  the  query  whether  truth  is  to  be  followed 
"if  it  is  sordid  and  ugly  and  crippled."  Mrs.  Deland's  reply 
places  her  in  the  interesting  role  of  critic  as  well  as  expositor. 
She  asks : 

"  Is  life  ever  a  thing  so  wretched  that  it  does  not  do  some  serv- 
ice to  art?  I  will  say  even  more,  does  it  not  serve  the  community 
when  it  is  told  in  all  its  just  proportion  of  truth  ?  Take  that  awful, 
wonderful  book,  'The  Jungle.'  There  is  a  scene  in  that  book  that 
has  not  been  equaled  for  thrilling  horror  in  literature  since  Zola 
wrote  'L'Assommoir.'  I  have  tried  to  make  my  friends  read  it; 
I  went  about  talking  everywhere  of  its  big  moments  ;  but  every 
one  said: 'Oh!  It's  about  that  horrid  meat;  we  don't  want  to 
read  it.'  Apart  from  the  meat,  which  might  have  been  entirely 
left  out,  to  the  great  artistic  advantage  of  the  novel,  it  is  the  most 
awful  tragedy  of  human  suffering  I  have  ever  read.  Somehow 
the  author  failed  to  make  of  it  a  perfect  work  of  art,  by  writing 
pages  and  pages  of  socialistic  propaganda  at  the  end." 

Asked  whether  to  achieve  the  perfect  proportions  in  art  more 
was  needed  than  the  possession  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  Mrs. 
Deland  replies : 

"The  dramatic  instinct  is  perhaps  something  I  lack  entirely. 
I  see  things  in  process  of  development,  I  am  more  interested  in 
watching  the  acts  as  they  mingle  and  clash  in  the  current  of  natu- 
ral proportions,  so  long  as  I  do  not  intrude  my  own  untried  theo- 
ries upon  the  social  mechanism  of  the  ages.  In  writing  a  novel 
I  put  truth  as  the  first  and  foremost  ingredient,  construction  next, 
and  then  style,  which  is  dependent  upon  one's  manner  of  feeling 
the  pressure  of  living.  Every  true  thing,  really  and  faithfully 
true,  stirs  a  new  complexity  of  analysis,  and  we  lose  ourselves 
easily  in  modish  analysis  of  motives.  Some  very  celebrated  wri- 
ters have  had  the  gift  of  doing  one  or  two  bits  in  a  novel  with 
startling  realism,  and  failed  in  all  other  consequences  of  the 
story.  There  was  Frank  N orris,  for  instance,  whose  'Octopus' 
was  a  big  canvas,  with  one  or  two  foregrounds  in  it  that  put  the 
entire  perspective  out  of  proportion.  I  remember  one  situation 
where  a  man's  whole  soul  was  revealed  in  the  trivial  act  of  slam- 
ming the  door  of  an  elevator  behind  him.  It  was  so  dramatically 
told  that  you  felt  the  slam  of  the  door  almost  hit  you  in  the  face. 
Then,  of  course,  his  picture  of  the  stock  exchange  was  masterful, 
but  they  were  not,  to  my  mind,  in  complete  proportion  from  cover 
to  cover." 

In  reference  particularly  to  Mrs.  Deland's  recent  novel,  "The 
Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie,"  she  was  asked  some  things  about 
the  mental  processes  that  operate  in  the  production  of  such  a 
work— whether,  for  instance,  she  found  that  her  characters  lived 


by  their  own  laws  and  so  "  compelled  their  own  individualities  " 
Her  reply  was:  "So  long  as  they  remain  true  to  themselves  I  let 
them  live,  but  the  moment  they  begin  to  tempt  my  power  to  sub. 
jugate  them  to  my  own  theories  I  turn  them  out  neck  and  crop." 
The  moral  of  her  story,  she  avers,  was  its  literary  impulse,  "so 
far  as  any  moral  helps  to  conceive  useful  material  for  art,  .  .  .  but 
the  art  of  its  presentation  demanded  that  its  characters  interpret 
it  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  not  in  the  moralizing  of 
them."     She  continues : 

"There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  art  of  a  novel  and  its 
moral,  just  as  there  is  between  an  artist's  vision  of  a  tact,  a  life, 
and  a  theory. 

"It  is  more  important  to  report  the  incidental  process  of  a  cir- 
cumstantial evolution  truthfully,  with  all  its  byways,  than  it  is  to 
tie  your  characters  to  a  moral." 

The  interviewer  at  this  point  brings  out  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval the  logic  of  the  creed  as  it  affects  the  vexed  question  of 


MRS.   MARGARET  DELAND. 

Had  she  been  a  man,  says  "  Pendennis,"  she  would  have  made  a 
fine  judge,  an  equally  good  bishop,  or  the  president  of  a  college.  "So 
sound  is  she  in  the  sense  of  things  real  and  unreal,  artistic  and  false, 
in  the  evils  of  narrow  virtues,  and  the  virtue  of  some  evils,  that  one 
leaves  her  as  one  leaves  any  real  master  of  arts,  refreshed  in  spirit 
and  restored  in  poise,  tho  still  amid  modern  insecurities  of  faith." 

the  "happy  ending."  "  What  if ,"  he  asks,  "circumstances  being 
obeyed,  you  find  your  story  ends  in  unredeemable  tragedy?" 
We  are  given  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Deland  waving  her  hand  in  a 
gesture  of  helpless  regret  and  replying  : 

"  Well,  let  it  end  so,  if  it  is  true  to  life.  I  suppose  such  an  end 
might  be  inevitable  to  a  novel  and  it  would  still  serve  as  a  splen- 
did work  of  art,  and  not  leave  the  reader  in  utter  darkness. 
Take  'The  House  of  Mirth,'  a  story  so  tremendously  faithful  to 
the  truth  that  it  was  confined  literally  to  no  redeeming  answer. 
And  yet,  the  wonderful  art  of  it  was  this  negative  brilliancy  of 
construction.  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wharton  and  told  her  what  a  won- 
derful thing  she  had  done,  to  write  a  novel  that  showed  such 
hopeless  conditions,  and  she  wrote  back  that  this  was  her  only 
excuse  for  writing  it.  You  see,  she  was  so  absolutely  true  to  life 
that  in  showing  us  a  phase  of  its  circumstantial  conditions  she 
produced  a  work  of  art  that  impressed  its  own  moral." 
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THE  AUTHORSHIP   OF  "BEAU    BRUM  MEL." 

RICHARD  MANSFIELD,  says  Mr.  William  Winter,  has, 
throughout  his  professional  career,  "  conspicuously  dis- 
played the  faculty  of  initiative— the  faculty  of  choosing  new  sub- 
jects and  making  new  applications  of  old  ideas."  An  illustration 
of  the  latter  is  to  be  seen  in  the  story  of  the  authorship  of  Mans- 
field's most  popular  play,  "Beau  Brummel."  Its  production  is 
called  by  Mr.  Winter,  in  an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  actor 
published  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia,  August 
u),  "one  of  the  most  auspicious  incidents  of  Mansfield's  career." 
The  play  was  first  seen  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  New 
York,  on  May  19,  1890.  Mr.  Winter  gives  an  account  of  the 
"  singular  manner  "  in  which  the  play  was  made.     He  writes  : 

"  About  1887  Mansfield  applied  to  me  for  a  list  of  plays  such 
as  I  might  consider  expedient  for  revival,  and,  in  reply  to  his  re- 
quest, I  directed  his  attention  to  several  old  comedies,  long  dis- 
used. In  particular,  I  mentioned  the  comedy  of  'Beau  Nash,'  by 
Douglas  Jerrold— a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  him  to  read.  That 
play  contains  the  well-drawn  character  of  Richard  Nash,  'the 
Tiberius  of  a  silk  stocking  '  and  'by  the  grace  of  impudence,  King 
of  Bath  '—in  his  day  a  remarkable  man,  of  whom  the  biography 
was  written  by  no  less  an  author  than  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The 
play  contains,  also,  an  amusing  story,  comic  incidents,  good 
equivoke,  and  various  pungent  examples  of  the  caustic  pleasantry 
for  which  its  author  was  distinguished  ;  for  instance  :  Virtue's  a 
work  of  time  ;  you  can  not  raise  a  character  like  a  salad  :  '  'Noth- 
ing was  ever  written  in  English  that  wouldn't  have  been  finer  in 
something  else;'  'A  man's  in  no  danger  as  long  as  he  talks  his 
love,  but  to  write  it  is  to  impale  himself  on  his  own  pothooks;' 
'People  with  one  leg  in  the  grave  are  so  devilish  long  before  they 
put  in  the  other !  Like  birds,  they  seem  to  repose  better  on  one 
leg'" 

Mr.  Mansfield  read  the  volume  loaned  by  Mr.  Winter,  and  tho 
he  did  not  find  the  play  practicable  for  the  modern  stage,  "he  de- 
rived from  it  the  idea  of  acting  a  beau."  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  two  the  subject  was  discussed  and  Mr.  Winter  sug- 
gested to  the  actor  that  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of  Beau 
Brummel  might  be  utilized  in  dramatic  form.  Mansfield  confessed 
to  have  been  reading  Captain  Jesse's  memoir  of  that  picturesque 
personage,  and  the  actor  and  critic  agreed  that  "the  passage  in 
which  Captain  Jesse  records  the  half-imbecile  exile's  reception  of 
imaginary  guests  could  be  expanded  into  a  striking  and  pathetic 
closing  scene."     Mr.  Winter  continues  : 

"A  day  or  two  later  I  sent  to  Mansfield,  in  writing,  the  plan  of 
a  play.  The  scene  was  to  be  laid  partly  in  Oatlands,  the  country- 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  now  a  hotel;  partly  in  London;  and 
partly  in  Calais,  or  Caen.  Brummel  was  to  be  represented  as  a 
magnanimous  gentleman,  delicate,  affectionate,  gentle  ;  a  person 
of  fine  character  and  moral  worth.  He  was  to  rescue  a  beautiful 
girl  from  the  persecution  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  that  way 
to  incur  the  royal  enmity.  He  was  to  become  enamored  of  that 
girl  and  win  from  her  a  promise  of  marriage— dictated  by  her 
sense  of  obligation.  He  was  then,  casually,  to  ascertain  that  her 
affections  were,  secretly,  fixed  upon  a  handsome  young  man  of 
narrow  fortune ;  he  was  to  rescue  that  youth  from  the  perils  of  the 
gaming-table,  and— with  stern  abnegation  of  himself— to  procure 
the  betrothal  of  the  young  lovers,  and  to  disappear  into  France. 
There  he  was  to  endure  poverty  and  the  pangs  of  want;  there,  at 
a  phantom  feast,  he  was  to  welcome  the  phantom  shapes  of  noble 
lords  and  ladies,  the  companions  of  his  better  days  ;  and  there, 
finally,  he  was  to  expire,  after  having  been  found  by  his  old 
friends. 

"  Upon  that  plan  I  believed  that  a  practicable  comedy  could  be 
written,  and  I  was  sure  that  Mansfield  could  write  it.  I  was  not 
then  aware  that  the  incident  of  Brummel's  insane  reception  of 
imaginary  visitors  had  been  used  in  a  play,  but  afterward  I  read  a 
two-act  piece,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold,  a  paltry  fabric,  of  no  practi- 
cal use,  in  which  the  incident  of  the  phantom  guests  was  em- 
ployed. That  incident  is  not  a  startling  novelty  to  observers  who 
remember  Geoffrey  Dale  and  the  play  of  The  Last  Man.'  Mans- 
field wished  me  to  aid  him  in  writing  a  comedy  about  Beau  Brum- 


mel, but  that  I  declined  to  do,  being  burdened  with  other  work. 
The  result  was  that  he  employed  Mr.  W.  C.  Fitch,  a  Boston 
youth,  who  had  been  recommended  to  his  attention  by  the  well- 
known  journalist  Edward  A.  Dithmar;  and,  changing  my  plan 
(without  improving  it),  he  dictated  to  that  assistant  the  greater 
part  of  the  piece  as  it  now  stands.  Some  of  the  more  piquant 
lines  in  its  dialog  are  derived  from  Captain  Jesse's  book  ;  others 
are  taken  from  earlier  plays  ;  others  are  inventions  of  the  actor. 
The  scheme  of  idealizing  the  character  was  mine,  and  so  was  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  play  Brummel,  in  actual  life,  was  little 
better  than  a  blackguard,  and,  according  to  Leigh  Hunt,  he  be- 
came a  physical  wreck  because  of  incontinence.  Mansfield's  act- 
ing has  made  him  a  romantic,  pathetic,  exquisite  hero." 


EPHEMERAL   LIFE   OF    CHICAGO    MAGAZINES. 

TO  disprove  the  imputation  that  the  "literary  interests  of  Chi- 
cago "  belonged  "  in  that  important  category  where  one  dis- 
covers the  historic  'snakes  of  Ireland,'  "  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Fleming 
compiled  a  record  of  the  upspringing  of  literary  magazines  and 
periodicals  in  every  stage  of  that  city's  history.  This  record, 
published  in  successive  numbers  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  (Chicago,  November,  1905-July,  1906),  shows  that  in  the 
Western  metropolis  "  there  has  been  a  constant  manifestation  of 
the  general  esthetic  interest  on  its  creative  side."  All  told,  he  de- 
clares, "306  periodicals  with  some  sort  of  literary  interest  domi- 
nant in  their  pages  have  been  attempted."  The  constancy  of  the 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


Decadal  Period  of  Origin 


Forties  and  fifties  (prairie  days  to  panic). 

Sixties  to  Fire  (to  187 1  inclusive) 

Seventies  (after  the  Fire) 

Eighties 

Nineties 

1900  to  1906 


Total . 


Number 

Per  cent,  of 
Total 

27 

0.09 

46 

•15 

47 

•  15 

68 

.  22 

70 

23 

48 

.16 

306 

1 .00 

In  character,  these  periodicals,  broadly  classed  as  literary,  are 
of  fifteen  types,  says  the  writer,  "  ranging  from  the  genuinely  lit- 
erary, with  chief  interest  in  form  according  to  the  standard  derived 
from  classic  literature,  down  to  the  family-story  '  paper,  with 
rather  crude  expression  of  the  mere  interest  in  story.  The' West- 
ern '  interest,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is  common  to  all,  this 
being  the  general  variation  in  the  universal  literary  interest  here." 
The  following  table,  "for  which  classifications  are  necessarily 
more  or  less  arbitrary,"  indicates  the  variety  : 


Type 


Literary 

Literary-miscellany.  .. 
Literary-information  . 

Literary-news 

Literary-fashions 

Literary-society 

Juvenile  literature  .  .  . 
Juvenile-family  story 

Family   story 

Illustrated 

Fine  arts 

Humor 

Quaint  literature 

Literary    criticism    .  .  . 
Literature  of  sport 


Duplicates. 


Net  total 


Decade  of  Origin 


■a 
a 

rt  S 
8 '5 

uU-t 
o 
fa 


,2fe  « 

C/3 


12 

9 
3 

I 

2 


5 
27 


to 


3 
3 
1 
I 

10 
5 

10 
6 
3 


6 
46 


<u  *S 
C/3 


12 

I 

3 
2 
1 
2 
3 

2 
14 

7 
I 
4 

2 
I 


8 
47 


60 
S 


14 
9 


3 
1 
2 
17 
12 
4 
6 

T 

5 
3 


1 1 

~68~ 


13 
1 

5 
3 
1 
2 
7 
3 
16 
16 
8 
6 
6 
3 


70 


o  <* 


14 

10 


I 

I 
5 
17 
5 
5 
8 
2 


48 


o 


73 

14 

33 

8 

4 

7 

24 

13 

62 

60 

2  3 

2  I 

15 

IS 

_4 
TO 

306 


C  CD 
O  O 
0) 

a, 


o.  24 

.05 

.  1 1 

■  03 

.01 
.02 

.08 

.04 
20 

.  20* 
oS 
07 

•  05 

.05 

.01 


23 
1  .00 


♦Five  per  cent,  illustrations  sole  esthetic  characteristic. 

The  duration  of  most  of  the  periodicals  has  been  brief.  About 
one-half  (49  per  cent.)  of  the  306  lived  but  a  year  or  less.  Some 
came  out  but  once.  Nearly  three-fourths  (72  per  cent.)  sur- 
vived less  than  five  years.  Of  the  whole  number,  270,  or  88  per 
cent,  have  ceased    publication.     Of  the  36  extant.  15  have  been 
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established  since  January,  1900.  The  only  high-grade  magazine 
which  has  had  a  long  career  and  still  survives  is  a  journal  of 
literary  criticism,  The  Dial.  We  quote  further  on  this  point  of 
the  "many  failures": 

"  In  detail  the  reason  why  so  many  have  been  ephemerals  is 
that  they  were  merely  outbursts  showing  personal  aspirations  of 
ambitious  writers— this  being  conspicuously  so  with  the  bibelots. 
Further,  the  degree  of  potency  in  the  sentimental  demand  of 
Western  people  for  a  Western  magazine — an  often-expressed  de- 
mand whose  validity  is  diminishing  with  the  closer  contacts  of  the 
nation— has  been  constantly  overestimated.  Incidentally,  busi- 
ness malpractise,  in  converting  magazines  that  started  out  with 
dignity  and  promise  into  'write-up  '  sheets,  has  caused  some  fail- 
ures. These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Chicago  is  sometimes 
called  'the  graveyard  of  magazines.'  " 


NOTABLE   FIGURES  OF  THE   ITALIAN  DRAMA. 

RAFFAELI  SIM130LI,  in  an  account  of  the  Italian  stage  of 
to-day,  waives  as  profitless  the  discussion  "  Whether  there 
really  is  an  Italian  national  theater."  Whichever  way  the  ques- 
tion is  settled,  he  says,  seeking  a  safe  entrenchment,  "  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  notable  authors  and  plays,  and  not  a  few  ad- 
mirable actors  and  actresses."  Names  that  he  mentions  have  not 
the  familiarity  to  American  readers  that  D'Annunzio's  has.  Mr. 
Simboli  in  The  Critic  (August)  places  that  dramatist  easily  first 
in  tragedy,  but  as  he  mentions  no  other  in  that  field  we  are  not 
enabled  to  estimate  the  degree  of  eminence  his  attribution  confers. 
Passing  on  to  the  writers  of  comedy,  Mr.  Simboli  singles  out  two 
"  who  can  not  be  accused  of  drawing  tears  from  the  most  senti- 
mental of  their  fair  hearers — Traversi  and  Testoni."  Traversi, 
known  to  the  profession  as  "Giannino,"  he  says,  "is  not  only  a 
dramatist  but  a  lecturer,  a  writer  on  public  questions,  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  a  sportsman."  As  a  dramatist  he  figures  thus  : 

"  He  has  given  to  the  Italian  stage  a  note  of  gaiety  which,  tho 
it  may  spring  from  satirical,  almost  cynical,  observation,  generally 
succeeds  in  veiling  its  satire  under  a  cheerful  smile.     Among  his 

most  notable  works 
may  be  mentioned 
'  La  scuola  del  mari- 
to,'  'La  scalata  dell' 
01impo,'and'Giorni 
piu  liete.'  It  is  one 
of  his  peculiarities  to 
do  all  his  best  crea- 
tive work  in  summer, 
throwing  off  a  whole 
play  in  a  few  days, 
but  afterward  spend- 
ing much  time  and 
reams  of  paper  in  re- 
vising and  rewrit- 
ing." 

Alfredo  Testoni, 
the  other  writer  of 
comedies,  "  has  nev- 
er known  failure." 
We  are  told : 

"  He  possesses  the 
great  secret  of  win- 
ning and  not  weary- 
ing the  public.  His 
comedies  are  always 
lively,  the  dialog 
rapid  and  effective.  He  does  not  pretend  to  solve  complicated 
psychological  questions ;  his  subjects  are  frequently  slight,  but 
handled  with  mastery  and  exquisite  taste.  Among  his  most  recent 
and  notable  works  are  :  '  Fra  due  guanciali,' '  In  automobile,'  '  Quel 
non  so  che,' 'La  Duchessina,' and  the  latest  of  all,  'II  Cardinal 
Lambercini,'  which  has  had  a  great  success  in  Italy." 


D  ANNUNZIO,    FROM   AN    ITALIAN    CARICATURE. 


In  the  field  of  the  psychological  drama  the  foremost  names  are 
Praga,  Rovetta,  Giacosa,  Bracco,  and  Butti.  Marco  Praga  is 
president  of  the  Societa  degli  Autori.  "  He  has  a  fine  psychologi- 
cal insight  and  his  characters  have  a  way  of  being  very  much 
alive."  Gerolamo  Rovetta's  dramas,  we  are  told,  "are  thoroughly 
modern  in  content  and  strong  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  appall- 
ing. .  .  .  Nearly  all 
his  plays  have  an 
abrupt  ending,  which 
is  practically  no  end- 
ing at  all.  They 
leave  the  audience  in 
suspense,  expecting 
each  member  of  it  to 
know  by  intuition 
what  the  characters 
have  chosen  not  to 
say — a  modern  way 
of  ending  which  in 
Italy  of  late  has  been 
somewhat  too  popu- 
lar." 

Giuseppe  Giacosa 
has  been  writing  for 
the  stage  for  thirty 
years.  "  He  follows 
the  evolution  of  dra- 
matic art  step  by 
step  and  seems  to  be  caricature  of  signor  marco  praga, 
able  readilv  to  adant      president  of  the  Italian  society  of  au- 

*        thors. 
his   talents  to  its  de- 
mands."     He  has  produced  romantic  dramas  like   Rostand  and 
realistic  pieces  in  the  manner  of  Becque.     Butti  and  Bracco   are 
writers  of  problem  plays.     We  quote  : 

"  The  former  has  chosen  for  his  battle-field  that  on  which  the 
great  forces  of  science  and  faith  come  into  conflict.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  have  found  the  solution  of  his  apparently  insoluble 
problem,  but  sets  vividly  before  us  men  and  women  imbued  with 
the  skepticism  of  science,  in  contrast  to  others  full  of  a  strong 
faith,  leaving  in  a  sufficiently  equal  balance,  in  face  of  the  mys- 
teries of  death  and  the  Infinite,  what  is  called  the  ignorance  of  the 
religious  man  and  the  learning  of  the  scientist,  tho  his  conclusion 
inclines  to  favor  a  Christian  idealism  not  limited  by  the  church. 
His  best  known  work  is  contained  in  the  trilogy  bearing  the  titles 
'Corsa  al  piacere,'  'Lucifero,'  and  'Una  tempesta.' 

"Roberto  Bracco  is  among  the  younger  men  of  genius.  His 
plays  do  not  always  convince  the  public,  but  his  work  is  so  con- 
scientious that  it  is  always  deserving  of  respect.  Popular  success, 
for  that  matter,  is  not  what  he  is  aiming  at;  he  develops  his  thesis 
with  absolute  sincerity  and  cares  for  nothing  else.  When  the 
critics  misunderstand  him,  he  is  perfectly  capable  of  taking  his 
own  part  in  a  well-balanced  and  incisive  style.  ...  It  would  take 
too  much  space  to  give  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  but  at  least 
the  principal  ones  may  be  mentioned — 'Maschere,'  'Trionfo,' 
'Don  Pietro  Caruso,' 'Tragedie  dell '  anima,'  'Maternita,'  'Uno 
degli  onesti.'  " 

Among  the  younger  men  is  Enrico  Conradini,  a  Florentine, 
whose  last  play,  "Maria  Salvestri,"  will  soon  be  produced  by 
Duse.  It  is  rumored  that  it  will  also  have  an  English  hearing. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  announcement  of  two  of  D'Annunzio's 
plays  to  be  produced  next  season  by  the  Southern-Marlowe  Com- 
pany, is  attracting  attention  to  the  Italian  drama.  In  concluding 
his  survey  the  writer  observes : 

"For  some  years  the  Italian  drama  has  shown  a  notable  in- 
crease of  energy,  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  decadent,  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  fairly  well  up  to  the  height  of  its  classical 
inspirations  and  lofty  hopes.  The  most  intelligent  and  determined 
of  the  younger  men  have  made  up  their  minds  to  direct  the  ten. 
dencies  of  the  stage  toward  the  highest  idealism  of  modern 
tnought;  and  there  seems  reason  to  hope  for  their  final  victory," 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


THE   LIGHT   OF   THE    FUTURE. 

THAT  all  our  present  methods  of  lighting  are  very  wasteful, 
students  of  the  subject  admit.  We  are  obliged  to  use  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  energy  in  order  to  get  a  very  little  of  it  back  in 
the  form  of  illumination.  This  is  because,  in  ordinary  cases,  a 
little  light  is  always  accompanied  by  much  heat.  The  knowledge 
that  forms  of  light  exist  practically  unaccompanied  by  heat,  as  in 
the  firefly,  the  so-called  "luminous  paint,"  etc. — what  physicists 
now  call  "  luminescence  " — is  therefore  interesting,  and  efforts  to 
make  practical  use  of  it  have  been  going  on  for  years,  without 
much  progress  toward  success.  Prof.  J.  Guinchaut,  of  Caen, 
France,  who  writes  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  July  28), 
thinks  that  this  is  because  investigators  have  given  too  much  time 
to  discovering  and  listing  new  cases  of  luminescence  and  not 
enough  to  studying  the  causes  of  the  phenomena,  about  which  we 
still  know  little.  The  author  himself  believes  that  what  he  calls 
"  low-temperature  light  "  does  not  differ  essentially  from  ordinary 
light,  and  that  heat  is  always  present  with  it,  tho  often  in  minute 
amount.     He  says: 

"  The  most  usual  way  of  obtaining  light  is  to  utilize  the  property 
possessed  by  all  solid  bodies  of  transforming  heat  into  radiant 
energy.  When  the  temperature  of  a  solid  is  raised,  as  by  chemi- 
cal combustion  or  the  electric  current,  it  gives  out  a  complex  flow 
of  radiations  that  differ  only  by  periods  of  vibration — by  wave- 
lengths. All  may  be  changed  back  into  heat-energy  by  absorp- 
tion in  a  black  body,  but  only  a  few — those  of  short  wave-length 
— are  able  to  affect  the  eye  or  a  photographic  plate 

"This  transformation  ...  is  far  from  being  the  only  method 
of  light-production.  Any  other  form  of  energy  may  be  changed 
directly  into  radiant  energy  in  certain  conditions,  by  certain  de- 
vices. .  .  .  Wiedemann  has  given  the  name  of  'luminescence  '  to 
this  transformation  into  light  of  other  forms  of  energy  than  heat. 
Luminescence  exists  whenever  the  emission  of  light  does  not  fol- 
low the  established  laws  for  the  radiation  of  a  body  at  homoge- 
neous temperature,  and  in  particular  when  a  body  emits  light  at 
low  temperature. 

"This  definition  .  .  .  lacks  scientific  rigor  because  we  often 
can  not  tell  the  temperature  of  the  luminous  parts  of  bodies. 
Heat  a  fine  platinum  wire  red-hot  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  it  in  air;  it  gives  out  a  normal  radiation  of  heat.  Plunge 
it  into  water  or  a  liquid  of  low  conductivity  ;  it  still  reddens  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  still  radiates  heat;  and  yet  a 
thermometer  immersed  in  the  liquid  will  show  a  low  temperature. 
In  all  kinds  of  luminescent  radiation  the  emission  of  energy  takes 
place,  not  by  means  of  all  the  particles  of  a  system,  but  by  cer- 
tain of  them  alone ;  we  have  no  means  of  being  sure  that  there  is 
no  rise  of  temperature,  even  a  very  great  rise,  in  infinitely  small 
regions,  clearly  localized,  whence  the  light  originates. 

"We  have  very  slight  knowledge  of  luminescent  changes;  ob- 
servations are  numerous  but  badly  coordinated,  incomplete,  and 
sometimes  inexact.  ...  In  the  absence  of  guiding  principles  we 
may  at  least  presume  that  the  transformation  of  any  type  of 
energy  into  radiation  produces  other  rays  than  those  sensible  to 
the  human  eye.  The  light  rays  must,  as  in  the  case  of  heat-radi- 
ation, form  only  a  more  or  less  important  fraction  of  a  complex 
flow  containing  calorific  radiations  of  great  wave-length  and  ultra- 
violet radiations  of  shorter  wave-length.  .  .  .  Why  .  .  .  should 
the  radiation  stop  precisely  at  the  length  of  wave  where  the  vibra- 
ion  begins  to  be  perceptible  to  the  human  eye?" 

The  significance  of  this  question  is  that  if  luminescence,  or  so- 
called  "light  without  heat,"  is  only  apparently  so,  we  may  look 
for  its  causes  in  the  usual  directions — chemical  action,  changes  of 
physical  state,  sudden  alteration  of  form,  and  so  on— all  of  which 
give  rise  to  a  mixture  of  long  and  short  waves.  The  author  di- 
vides all  cases  of  luminescence  into  two  classes,  according  as  the 
transformed  energy  appears  to  come  from  the  body  itself,  when 
the  production  of  light  is  limited,  or  from  outside,  when  it  may  be 
unlimited.  Light  accompanying  chemical  action  is  an  instance  of 
the  former  class,  and  so-called  "  phosphorescence  "  due  to  previous 


exposure  to  strong  light  belongs  to  the  second.  The  author  gives 
a  table  of  17  kinds  of  luminescence,  of  which  8  belong  to  the  first 
and  9  to  the  second  class.  The  former  include  light  due  to  rub- 
bing, to  chemical  precipitation,  to  the  heating  or  cooling  of  crys- 
tals and  to  vital  processes,  as  in  the  firefly.  The  latter  include 
light  due  to  the  passage  of  electricity  through  a  gas,  to  cathode  rays, 
to  Roentgen  rays,  to  radioactivity,  to  the  sudden  compression  of 
liquids,  and  so  on.  It  might  appear  as  if  the  light  caused  by  rub- 
bing two  crystals  were  a  case  belonging  to  the  second  type,  the 
energy  producing  the  light  being  that  of  the  rubbing;  but  the 
author  gives  reason  for  believing  that  the  light  is  due  to  readjust- 
ment of  the  molecules,  which  are  in  a  state  of  strain,  released  by 
the  rubbing.  Luminescent  light  would  thus  appear  not  to  differ 
much  from  ordinary  light,  except  in  its  feeble  intensity.  Where 
attempts  have  been  made  to  use  it  for  actual  lighting  this  has 
necessitated  a  very  great  illuminating  surface.  The  color  varies 
with  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  source.  The  author  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

"  So  far,  numerous  observations  have  done  little  else  but  aug- 
ment the  list  of  reactions  or  of  crystals  giving  rise  to  luminescence. 
This  list  isnow  long  enough.for  us  to  deduce  the  sole  fact  that  it  has 
been  able  to  furnish — that  luminescence  is  not  a  specific  property 
of  certain  atoms  and  that  the  radiations  emitted  are  not  different 
from  those  furnished  by  any  other  source  of  artificial  light.  There 
should  now  be  a  period  of  experimentation  in  which,  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  the  source  of  the  energy  radiated  as  light  should 
be  sought,  as  well  as  the  mechanism  of  transformation.  A  single 
case,  well  studied,  would  carry  us  further  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  than  the  observation  of  a  thousand  new  cases." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  POWER. 

'  I  "HIS  name  is  given  by  The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland, 
*■  Ohio,  August  2)  to  the  surplus  gases  from  blast-furnaces  as 
used  to  run  gas-engines.  The  source  is  "  new  "  only  in  this  coun- 
try, having  been  widely  utilized  in  Europe  for  ten  years  past. 
Our  manufacturers  have  despised  it  as  an  unnecessary  economy, 
but  according  to  the  writer  of  an  editorial  article  in  the  paper  just 
named,  they  can  afford  to  do  so  no  longer.  A  300-ton  blast-fur- 
nace has  gas  to  spare  equivalent  to  the  generation  of  4,200  horse- 
power.    He  says : 

"  It  is  with  a  shock  that  one  learns  from  the  German  paper  that 
there  are  built  or  ordered,  for  German  blast-furnaces  and  coking- 
plants,  a  total  of  380  gas-engines,  with  an  aggregate  rating  of 
421,150  horse-power.  The  report  does  not  separate,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  so,  the  engines 
using  blast-furnace  gas  from  those  using  coke-oven  gas,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  power  is  to  be  produced  by 
blast-furnace  gas 

"The  time  has  passed  in  the  United  States  when  cheapness  of 
fuel  could  be  given  as  an  excuse  or  reason  for  the  non-aeoption  of 
fuel-saving  arrangements.  Fuel  is  not  nearly  as  cheap  as  it  was, 
and  the  old  days  are  not  likely  to  return.  Besides,  a  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  earned.  The  gas-engine  at  blast-furnaces  must  be 
adopted  by  those  who  expect  to  stay  in  the  front.  The  blast- 
furnace can  not  be  so  worked  that  it  will  not  give  off  a  fuel 
gas 

"The  gas-engine  in  this  connection  is  at  least  twice  as  efficient 
as  a  steam-boiler  and  engine.  A  total  of  1,500  horse-power  may 
be  taken  as  required  to  blow  such  a  furnace,  leaving  2,700  horse- 
power for  the  minor  purposes  about  the  blast-furnace  plant,  and 
for  the  attached  steel-works  and  rolling-mill.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  various  competent  authorities  that  by  using  gas-engines 
the  blast-furnace  will  develop  enough  power  to  run  itself  and  the 
attached  steel-works  and  rolling-mills,  to  carry  the  rolling  through 
such  forms  as  billets,  rails,  and  similar  forms  not  too  finely  fin 
ished. 

"The  adoption  of  gas-engines  to  use  blast-furnace  gas  will 
doubtless  proceed  rapidly  in  the  United  States,  now  that  a  good 
start  has  been  made.  .  .  .  Already  a  project  is  being  carried  out 
in  England  where  the  principal  objects  are  the  recovery  of  the 
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by-products  and  the  furnishing  of  gas  to  open-hearth  steel  fur- 
naces, the  owners  of  several  steel  plants  having  confidence  enough 
in  the  gas  to  make  long-time  contracts  for  it.  The  ideal  condi- 
tions will  be  when  not  a  pound  of  raw  coal  enters  into  iron  and 
steel  processes,  either  for  power  generation  or  for  heating,  and 
that  condition  is  likely  to  be  reached  in  the  not  distant  future  in 
the  most  progressive  operations  " 


ELECTROCULTURE   OF   PLANTS. 

OF  the  recent  successful  experiments  in  Europe  in  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  agriculture  for  the  increase  of  fertility 
the  Illustrirte  Zeilung  (Leipsic,  June  14)  contains  an  up-to-date 
conservative  re'sume'  by  B  Tolksdorf.  The  article — after  admit- 
ting that  most  of  the  success  in  this  new  field  has  been  won  out- 
side of  Germany,  and  that  the  movement  has  not  as  yet  got  be- 
yond the  laboratory  and  agricultural-college-experiment  stage- 
says: 

"For  increasing  the  yield  in  agricultural  cultivated  plants  by  the 
aid  of  electricity,  experiments  in  two  wholly  different  directions 
have  been  made  :  the  seed-corn  (the  seed  grains)  first,  have  been 
treated  by  electricity;  and,  secondly,  electricity  has  been  applied 
to  the  growing  plants.  The  treatment  of  the  seed  grains  by  elec- 
tricity has  not  proved  in  its  results  especially  beneficial.  Substan- 
tially, it  came  to  this  :  that  seed  grains  upon  which,  under  certain 
conditions  and  safeguards,  electricity  (preferably  in  the  form  of  the 
inductive  current)  had  acted,  bloomed  a  few  days  earlier  than 
ordinary  seed-corn.  Yet  the  successes  reached  by  the  means  used 
seriously  contradicted  each  other,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
employment  of  electricity  in  this  form  is  much  too  expensive  and 
too  troublesome  to  give  any  prospect  of  practical  success.  Next 
came  the  use  of  electricity  upon  the  growing  plants 

"  Here,  in  the  first  place,  a  singular  fact  may  be  told.  In  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Finnish  Lapland  it  was  established  that  the  harvests 
at  certain  intervals  were  surprisingly  great — greater  than  in  dis- 
tricts lying  much  farther  south.  These  larger  harvest  yields  were 
coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the  northern  lights;  and,  as 
these  light  phenomena  are  now  recognized  as  of  essentially  elec- 
trical nature,  the  conclusion  was  that  the  increase  of  the  harvests' 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  electrical  currents. 

"This  experience  it  was,  first  of  all,  tried  practically  to  utilize 
in  this  way:  .  .  .  An  attempt  was  made  to  make  available  the 
electricity  of  the  air:  The  atmospheric  electricity  was  taken  up 
by  means  of  metal  points,  wisps  or  tufts,  set  up  on  poles  and  con- 
nected with  conducting  wires.  In  various  experiments  these 
wires  were  made  to  run  out  again  to  metal  points  or  wisps  that 
were  disposed  at  some  height  above  the  earth  with  reference  to 
the  developing  plants.  In  this  way  only  moderate  results  were 
attained.  Other  investigators  led  the  conducting  wires  directly  to 
the  ground,  and  ramified  them  into  a  network  that  embraced  and 
covered  the  whole  parcel  of  land  experimented  upon.  Tho  in  this 
case  an  increase  of  yield  may  be  pointed  to,  yet  it  remained  con- 
siderably below  expectation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield  of  the 
plants  on  the  parcel  of  land  experimented  upon  increased  very 
considerably  when  the  wires  running  out  from  the  collecting  wisps 
or  points  were  insulated,  and  ended  in  zinc  plates  sunk  in  the 
ground. 

"  From  these  experiments  several  investigators  wholly  diverged 
in  making  the  attempt  to  create  electrical  currents  within  the 
ground.  For  this  purpose,  as  in  the  well-known  galvanic  ele- 
ments, copper  plates  and  zinc  plates  were  sunk  in  the  ground  at 
not  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  connected  above  the 
earth  by  means  of  wires;  these  wires  had,  of  course,  to  be  care- 
fully insulated.  The  ground  then  answers  to  the  fluid  of  the  gal- 
vanic elements.  On  small  parcels  of  land  very  remarkable  results 
have  thus  been  attained.  With  potatoes  the  increase  in  yield  in 
one  such  experiment  reached  100  per  cent.  In  the  practical  ap- 
plication there  was  a  noticeable,  sometimes  even  a  striking,  aug- 
mentation of  the  harvest,  which  in  single  cases  rose  as  high  as  60 
per  cent.  .  .  .  The  experiments,  of  course,  were  made  on  very 
small  parcels  of  ground,  and  it  is  always  somewhat  hazardous 
simply  to  multiply  the  numbers  found  upon  these  parcels  in  order 
to  show  the  corresponding  yield  per  acre.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
sult is  to  be  regarded  as  favorable  and  encouraging 

"A  special  method   in   the   electrical   treatment  of  cultivated 


plants  was  adopted  by  Professor  Lemstrom,  of  Helsingfors.  He 
connected  an  influence  or  inductive  statical  electrical  machine  of 
special  construction  with  a  carefully  insulated  wire  netting  spread 
over  the  plants,  to  which  at  intervals  underneath  were  fixed  in 
verted  points  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  electricity  toward  the 
earth.  The  influence  machine  was  run  daily  about  seven  to  eight 
hours.  The  harvest-yield  showed  in  the  first  year  an  increase,  on 
an  average,  of  39  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  unelectrified 
plots  of  ground.  In  the  following  years  there  was  a  further  con- 
siderable increase;  which,  for  example,  in  the  year  1900,  for  car- 
rots gave  over  90  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  other  plots.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  time  he  established  that  the  action  of  the  electricity 
during  the  hot  part  of  the  day  is  hurtful.  .  .  .  Further,  it  was  seen 
that  certain  kinds  of  plants  require  a  very  copious  watering,  to 
give  an  increased  yield  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  If  the  watering 
stopped,  then  the  electricity  withered  the  plants. 

"  We  may,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  experiments  so  far  made, 
regard  it  as  established  that  through  the  action  of  electricity  upon 
growing  and  ripening  cultivated  plants  an  increase  of  the  yield  is 
reached.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  action  occurs,  we  have, 
as  yet,  only  hypotheses.  It  has  been  claimed  that  by  electrolysis 
the  nutritious  salts  found  in  the  ground  are  decomposed  and  trans- 
ferred into  combinations  more  easily  taken  up  by  the  plants.  Yet 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prove  this  hypothesis  or  any 
of  the  others  that  have  been  advanced. 

"It  is  probable  that  osmotic  activity  (i.e.,  the  sap  exchange  of 
plants)  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  electricity,  and  the  capillary 
power  heightened.  Of  this  Professor  Lemstrom  gave  a  convin- 
cing proof  by  means  of  a  neat  experiment.  He  dipped  one  end  of 
a  capillary  tube  open  at  both  ends  in  water,  and  introduced  into 
the  upper,  dry  end  of  the  tube  a  slender,  pointed  electrode,  both 
this  and  the  water  being  connected  with  a  source  of  electricity,  so 
that  the  current-circuit  is  completely  closed  through  the  capillary 
tube.  Upon  the  closing  of  the  circuit,  little  drops  of  water  ap- 
pear in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  we  may  thus  conclude, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  that  a  like  process  goes  on  also  in  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  plants.  For  the  rest,  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity upon  plants  is  still  an  enigma.  This  much,  however,  seems 
to  be  sure,  that  this  force  of  nature  plays  a  very  significant  part  in 
the  growth  and  formation  of  vegetation.  We  may  see  this  by 
means  of  still  another  experiment.  Plants  were  brought  into  a 
wire  cage  that  wholly  excluded  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, but  admitted  air  and  light.  In  spite  of  all  care,  these 
plants  died,  which  would  appear  to  show  that  electricity  is  a  nec- 
essary factor  in  the  growing  and  ripening  of  plants.  A  careful 
investigation  of  these  phenomena  seems  urgently  to  be  desired." 
—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


Unsanitary  Government  Counsel. —  The  United 
States  Government,  which  protects  its  citizens  with  one  hand 
through  its  health  officers,  is  with  the  other  scattering  what  The 
Medical  Record  calls  "pernicious  advice  "  through  the  chief  of  its 
Treasury  Department.  A  recent  circular  issued  by  that  official  to 
the  bankers  of  the  country  "may  be  sound  financially,"  says  the 
above-mentioned  journal,  "  but  betrays  in  the  author  a  lamentable 
and  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  sanitary  first  principles."  The 
writer  goes  on : 

"It  must  be  ignorance,  for  we  can  not  conceive  that,  knowing 
the  evil  of  what  he  recommends,  he  would  dare  to  suggest  it  He 
advises  the  issue  of  a  larger  proportion  of  national  bank-notes  of 
low  denominations,  alleging  that  the  circulation  of  these  notes  is 
of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  hundred-dollar  or  thousand- 
dollar  bills.  So  far,  what  he  counsels  is  good,  tho  the  reason  he 
gives  for  such  counsel  is  bad  ;  but  he  goes  further,  and  requests 
the  bankers  to  keep  the  bills  in  circulation  as  long  as  possible,  and 
not  to  send  them  in  for  redemption 'until  unfit  for  use.'  To  a 
banker  with  normal  hygienic  sense,  the  results  of  this  advice  would 
not  be  bad.  for  he  would  regard  every  soiled  note  deposited  in  his 
bank  as  'unfit  for  use,'  but  this  is  not  the  interpretation  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  the  readers  put  upon  his  work;  he  evidently 
means  that  the  notes  should  be  reissued  and  kept  passing  from 
one  dirty  hand  to  another,  until  the  filth  conceals  the  figures  and 
the  substance  of  the  note  threatens  to  dissolve  away.  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  economist  who,  because  laundry  work 
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costs  money,  might  advise  against  a  change  of  flannels,  urging 
that  they  be  worn  continuously 'until  unfit  for  use'?  Secretary 
Shaw  needs  instruction." 


VAGARIES  OF  THE  COMPASS,  REAL  AND 

FANCIED. 

UNDER  the  heading  of  "  Compass  Curiosities,"  an  editorial 
writer  in  Shipping  Illustrated  (New  York,  August  n)  tells 
of  some  of  the  errors  affecting  this  indispensable  guide  to  naviga- 
tors, and  of  some  odd  efforts  to  mend  them.     He  says : 

"When  the  metal  ship  began  to  oust  the  short  wooden  craft  of 
pleasant  memory,  there  arose  quite  a  legion  of  inventors  who 
sought  to  shut  off  the  magnetic  action  of  the  metal  in  the  ship's 
construction  from  the  compass  needle.  Many  and  wonderful  were 
the  inventions  by  men  ignorant  of  theory,  but  they  all  failed,  be- 
cause the  same  substance  which  might  be  used  to  neutralize  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  ship  regarded  as  a  magnet  would  also 
absolutely  prevent  the  necessary  directive  influence  of  the  earth 
upon  the  compass  needle.  Similarly  the  old-time  navigators, 
when  they  suddenly  changed  from  wood  to  metal  ships,  did  their 
level  best  to  obscure  the  issue  by  evolving  explanations  from  their 
inner  consciousness  that  would  account  for  any  unexpected  differ- 
ence between  the  geographical  position  of  a  ship  by  observation 
and  by  dead  reckoning.  A  metal  ship,  for  example,  if  kept  on  one 
tack  for  a  lengthy  period,  was  found  to  develop  what  appeared  to 
be  a  change  in  the  compass  error  ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  this  was 
emphatically  attributed  to  the  persistency  of  the  wind.  As  might 
have  been  predicted,  by  those  who  troubled  to  think  the  matter 
out,  this  change — now  known  as  the  Gaussin  error— is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  wind." 

It  is  to  be  feared,  the  writer  thinks,  that  many  masters  of  sail- 
ing vessels  and  "  tramp  "  steamers  are  careless  about  the  position 
of  their  compasses.     He  says  : 

"  If  close  to  movable  iron,  the  compass  is  likely  to  experience 
sudden  changes  in  error  every  time  an  alteration  is  made  either  in 
the  relative  position  of  this  iron  or  in  its  amount.  An  iron  tiller, 
iron  davits,  an  iron  stovepipe,  the  iron  fittings  of  a  trysail  boom, 
have  at  various  times  given  cause  for  anxiety  to  shipmasters  un- 
familiar with  the  action  of  the  compass  needle  on  board  a  metal 
ship.  Fishermen  and  pilots  occasionally  get  rather  mixed  under 
the  head  of  compass  errors ;  and  a  few  are  of  opinion  that  fog 
and  aurora  adversely  affect  a  ship's  compass.  .  .  .  Among  the 
most  stupid  of  the  allegations  made  against  the  compass  needle 
may  rightly  be  classed  the  attraction  of  the  land.  Readers  of  the 
'Arabian  Nights'  will  remember  the  fabulous  island,  in  the  story 
of 'Sinbad  the  Sailor,'  which  was  so  powerfully  magnetic  as  to 
pull  all  the  bolts  out  of  the  hull  of  any  unfortunate  vessel  coming 
under  its  influence,  thus  causing  the  ship  to  fall  asunder.  Well, 
this  feat  of  the  imagination  is  not  more  false  than  the  yarns  told 
from  time  to  time  by  shipmasters  with  a  purpose  to  serve.  .  .  . 
The  Skidby,  which  went  ashore  on  Sable  Island,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  first  of  her  class  to  be  referred  to  as  a  casualty  due  to 
what  some  erroneously  term  local  attraction,  nor  will  she  be  the 
last.  A  similar  yarn  went  the  round  of  the  daily  press  with  re- 
spect to  the  Danish  steamer  Norge,  which  was  lost  on  Rockall, 
when  bound  for  New  York  in  1904.  .  .  .  Quite  a  number  of  years 
ago  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out  by  a  shipmaster  of  considerable 
experience  that  the  losses  on  the  dread  Goodwin  Sands  were  prob- 
ably due  to  the  immense  quantity  of  iron  deposited  there  by  wrecks 
which  attracted  the  compass  needle.  .  .  .  When  the  Paris  went 
on  the  Manacles  whole  columns  appeared  in  the  press  to  prove 
that  she  got  into  trouble  owing  to  the  action  of  the  neighboring 
land  on  her  compass,  despite  the  fact  of  thousands  of  ships  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  Channel  without  mishap.  .  .  .  When  the 
British  war-ship  Serpent  met  an  unkind  fate  near  Cape  Finisterre, 
in  1890,  similarly  stupid  assertions  were  made ;  but  one  of  the 
very  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  demonstrated  to  a  certainty 
that  even  if  there  had  been  any  so-called  local  attraction  right 
there,  its  effect  must  have  been  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  land. 
.  .  .  Visible  land  will  not  affect  a  ship's  compasses  at  sea;  and 
this  even  tho  we  admit  the  masses  of  rock  on  shore  to  be  highly 
magnetic.  Something  more  than  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
affect  a  ship's  compass  only  half  a  mile  distant!     In  shallow 


water,  however,  a  ship  in  some  parts  of  the  world  may  pass  over 
ferruginous  rocks  which  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  com- 
pass needle.  These  places  are,  however,  well  known,  and  they 
are  clearly  indicated  in  the  sailing-directions  issued  by  the  several 
nations  for  the  guidance  of  navigators.  .  .  .  An  exceptional  cur- 
rent, an  uncharted  rock,  or  a  magnetic  island,  is  a  handy  thing  to 
have  around  after  the  event,  but  a  series  of  soundings,  frequent 
azimuths,  and  careful  lookout  are  the  prevention  which  is  better 
than  cure." 


LIGHT-CURE  IN   RUSSIA. 

'  I  'HE  results  of  the  treatment  of  various  diseases  with  ordinary 
*■  electric  light  by  Russian  physicians  are  detailed  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Praklitscheski  Wratsch  (St.  Petersburg).  The 
Russian  paper  asserts  that  clinical  work  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  has  shown  that  many  diseases  which  resist  ordinary  medi- 
cal aid  have  been  cured  in  Russia  by  electric-light  treatment. 
Says  this  paper: 

"  A  great  advocate  of  the  blue  electric  bulb  is  the  well-known 
Dr.  Minin.  Among  other  conditions  this  physician  has  treated 
hemorrhage  after  wounds,  the  light  quickly  checking  the  flow  of 
blood  when  the  pain  is  greatly  lessened  ;  the  exudation  and  trans- 
udation in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  different  bodily  organs 
have  been  speedily  dissipated  ;  skin  diseases  have  been  cured,  and 
so  forth.  Dr.  Minin  says  that  he  has  cured  with  the  blue  light 
arthritis  rheumatica  (rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints),  vari- 
ous sorts  of  neuralgia,  inflammatory  processes,  chronic  eczema, 
and  other  conditions  which  the  physician  is  generally  helpless  to 
eradicate.  And  this  physician  also  tells  us  that  he  has  invariably 
found  that  the  light  is  a  magnificent  tonic  and  that  it  is  invaluable 
in  the  treatment  of  insomnia  and  general  debility.  The  same 
physician  has  used  the  light  with  great  success  in  cases  of  scurvy 
and  lepra  luberosa, and  he  has  had  success  incases  of  tuberculous 
peritonitis  and  in  tabes  dorsalis 

"  Other  Russian  physicians  have  had  equally  great  success  with 
the  blue  light.  Thus  Dr.  Danilow  reports  success  in  twelve  cases  of 
chronic  neuralgia  and  in  two  cases  of  bronchial  asthma.  Dr.  Orlow 
advises  the  light  in  cases  of  uterine  troubles  and  in  those  affecting 
the  adjacent  organs,  and  Dr.  Manilow  has  a  rich  experience  to  re- 
port. This  physician  says  he  used  the  blue  electric  lights  of  fifty, 
thirty-two,  and  twenty -five  candle-power,  and  that  he  varied  the  blue 
with  the  white  bulbs  in  order  to  compare  the  difference  in  effect.  The 
light  was  applied  within  eighteen  inches  or  nearer  and  the  period  of 
treatment  was  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes;  incase,  however, 
general  weakness,  drowsiness,  and  dulness  manifested  themselves, 
the  treatment  was  suspended  for  a  few  days.  Each  case  required  a 
particular  intensity  of  the  light  as  well  as  a  special  distance  of  ap- 
plication and  period  of  treatment.  Dr.  Manilow  is  reported  as 
saying : 

" '  I  always  begin  the  treatment  with  relatively  great  distance 
between  the  patient  and  the  bulb,  and  I  always  have  an  initially 
weak  light  and  a  short  period  of  treatment.  In  many  cases  I  treat 
the  patient  daily,  in  others  every  third  day;  and  frequently  I  find 
that  the  electric  light  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  At  times, 
however,  the  light  has  to  be  supplemented  by  other  things;  for 
example,  in  diseases  of  the  skin  I  use  fluorescent  substances,  the 
skin  being  painted  with  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  eosinorfuchsin. 
My  success  was  particularly  marked  in  cases  of  hysteria  and  neu- 
rasthenia as  well  as  in  chronic  neuralgia — the  blue  light  quickly 
modified  the  pain  and  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  the  light 
was  invaluable.  As  a  sedative  the  action  of  the  blue  light  was 
marked  in  cases  of  inflammation  and  hardening  of  the  liver.  .  .  . 
In  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  after  malaria  the  light  is 
also  of  value,  altho  in  these  cases  arsenic  and  quinin  are  also  em- 
ployed, and  quick  absorption  of  the  exudate  is  obtained  in  differ- 
ent forms  of  pleurisy.  .  .  .  Equally  positive  and  speedy  results 
were  obtained  in  cases  of  eczema,  lupus,  and  so  forth.'  " 

In  connection  with  this  announcement,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Fremdcn-Blatt  (Vienna)  reports  recent  advances  in  the 
application  of  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Among  other  things,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  light  from  the  electric  mercury-vapor  lamp  is 
rich  in  these  rays,  and  that  they  readily  pass  through  quartz,  while 
they  are  absorbed  by  ordinary  glass.     Schott  &:  Company,  of  Jena, 
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however,  have  now  produced  a  glass,  "  uviolglas,"  which  lias  the 
same  properties  as  quartz  and  allows  the  ultra-violet  ray  to  pass 
freely.  Professors  Krohne  and  Keller  in  experimenting  with  the 
new  glass  found  that  the  bacteria-destroying  powers  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays  are  "now  fully  available  and  that  bacilli  are  destroyed 
in  a  few  minutes  or  seconds  according  to  the  germ.  The  effect  on 
the  skin  is  intense  and  after  six  minutes  a  burn  is  produced  at  twelve 
centimeters  [five  inches]  distance.  .  .  .  There  is  every  reason  to 
predict  an  important  future  for  the  discovery." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR    NEW   ISLAND. 

THE  Pacific  coast  of  the  two  Americas,  always  a  line  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  earth's  crust,  is  certainly  making  a  record 
for  itself  this  year.  The  unusually  violent  earthquakes  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Chile  are  but  the  culminating  points  of  a  series  of 
minor  disturbances,  and  farther  north  we  have  evidence  that  vol- 
canic activity  has  not  yet  entirely  ceased  in  the  vicinity  of  Alaska, 
where  it  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  past.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  the  news  that  a  steaming  mass  of  rock  has  emerged 
from  Bering  Sea  and  risen  to  the  height  of  600  feet,  adding  an- 
other unit  to  our  insular  possessions.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Tribune  (New  York,  August  12),  commenting  on  this  event: 

"There  are  at  least  two  well-remembered  precedents  for  the 
incident  which  is  now  reported  from  Alaska.  One  of  the  Bogo- 
slov  Islands,  which  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Uni- 
mak,  began  to  develop  in  1795,  tho  it  was  not  distinctly  recognized 
until  the  following  year.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  operation  of 
lifting  it  up  from  the  shallow  sea  extended  through  a  period  of 
several  months.  The  second  islet  of  the  Bogoslov  group  made 
its  advent  in  1883,  and  at  the  same  time  a  volcano  in  Cook's  Inlet 
(St.  Augustine)  emitted  fire  and  dust,  and  was  subjected  to  earth- 
quake shudders.  The  distance  between  the  two  centers  of  dis- 
turbance is  greater  than  the  interval  which  separates  Martinique 
and  St.  Vincent,  but,  like  Pele"e  and  La  Souffriere,  the  new  Bogo- 
slov and  St.  Augustine  may  have  been  situated  along  the  same 
'fault'  in  the  earth's  crust.  The  unnamed  islet  whose  discovery 
has  just  been  announced  lies  155  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Una- 
laska,  and  may  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  volcanoes  of  that 
island.  Inasmuch  as  these  seem  to  have  undergone  no  notable 
change  of  late,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  stresses  which  gave 
rise  to  the  recent  modest  upheaval  affected  only  a  limited  area. 
Both  Unalaska  and  Unimak  experienced  what  might  be  called 
'sympathetic  strikes  '  when  the  first  of  the  Bogoslovswas  formed." 

Alaska  and  vicinity,  we  are  reminded,  have  afforded  exception- 
ally tine  opportunities  for  the  study  of  volcanic  phenomena.  Fre- 
quent raised  beaches  testify  to  alterations  of  level  in  the  past,  and 
occasions  like  the  present  enable  us  to  witness  the  effect  of  more 
recent  subterranean  activity.     To  quote  further  : 

"  In  1884,  the  year  after  the  second  Bogoslov  rose  from  the  sea, 
it  was  still  possible  to  see  and  photograph  the  enormous  clouds 
of  vapor  which  floated  about  it.  The  testimony  of  a  trained  eye 
and  a  camera,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  is  much  more 
trustworthy  than  the  stories  of  ignorant  Aleuts,  who  only  half  un- 
derstand the  questions  addressed  to  them,  and  who  would  not  be 
mortal  if  they  did  not  mix  fact  and  fiction  inextricably. 

"The  Pacific  Ocean  is  almost  completely  encircled  with  traces 
of  volcanic  activity  in  the  remote  past.  Shasta,  Rainier,  and  Hood 
bear  silent  witness  to  that  which  once  occurred  in  the  United 
States,  but  which,  the  geologists  say,  can  never  occur  here  again. 
To  study  volcanic  forces  in  actual  play  near  the  edges  of  that 
vast  sea  one  must  go  up  to  Alaska,  down  to  Mexico  or  still  farther 
southward,  or  else  cross  to  Asia.  Time  and  money  might  be 
saved  by  stopping  in  Hawaii,  for  it  is  comparatively  safe  to  in- 
spect Mauna  Loa  even  when  its  discharges  are  the  most  copious, 
and  when  it  is  on  its  good  behavior  the  visitor  may  gaze  down 
into  its  very  crater.  Much  greater  violence  is  exhibited  by  some 
of  the  volcanoes  of  Japan  and  the  East  Indies.  A  far  greater  loss 
of  life  resulted  from  the  explosion  of  Krakatoa.  near  Java,  in  1883, 
than  from  the  eruption  of  Pelde  in  1902  or  of  Vesuvius  this  year." 


THREE    HUNDRED    SHOTS   A    MINUTE. 

UNDER  this  heading  the  record  made  by  Sergeant-Major 
Wallingford  with  the  new  Halle  automatic  rifle  is  described 
by  Dewey  S.  Beebe  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago, 
September).  The  illustrations  show  him  loading  and  firing  the 
gun.     He  made  one  target  of  fifteen  shots  in  nine  seconds,  and 


FIFTEEN  SHOTS   IN    NINE  SECONDS. 

Sergeant-Major  Wallingford  firing  with  the  emergency  magazine. 
At  a  range  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  target  all  the  shots  come 
within  a  circle  of  fifteen  inches  diameter. 

another  of  forty  shots  in  one  minute,  all  at  200  yards,  and  every 
shot  came  within  a  circle  of  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  Says  Mr. 
Beebe : 

"  It  is  not  every  marksman  who  can  shoot  as  well  as  Sergeant- 
Major  Wallingford,  but  his  feat  thrusts  before  the  military  world 
the  tremendous  possibilities' of  the  automatic  rifle.  That  this 
weapon  is  the  military  small-arm  of  the  future  has  been. the  opin- 
ion of  many  experts,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  automatic  rifle  has 
not,  before  now,  been  demonstrated  by  such  conclusive  tests. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Halle  over  other  automatic  rifles 
are  that  the  automatic  mechanism  is  worked  by  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  and  not  by  compressed  gas  drawn  from  the  barrel,  and  that  it 
is  a  short-recoil  rather  than  a  long-recoil  gun.  The  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  a  short-recoil  is  the  lessening  of  the  shock  to  the  gun 
and  its  mechanism.  Also,  in  a  long-recoil  rifle,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  recoil  be  as  quick  as  possible,  so  that  the  barrel  must  be 
made  light,  which  is  an  added  source  of  weakness. 

"The  possibilities  of  the  automatic  rifle  in  war  are  limited  only 
by  its  ability  to  stand  hard  service.  The  automatic  rifle,  for  use 
in  the  field,  must  be  simple  in  construction  and  as  nearly  like  the 
present  army  rifle  as  possible.  It  must  be  built  so  that  the  soldier 
will  not  have  to  be  a  master  mechanic  to  keep  it  in  working  order. 
Then,  it  must  be  capable  of  use  as  an  ordinary  gun,  if  the  auto- 
matic arrangement  be  thrown  out  of  order  by  rust  or  dirt.  Its 
real  efficiency  is  proportional  to  its  certainty  of  action — it  must 
work  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 

"The  automatic  rifle  will  be  of  greatest  service  in  defensive 
operations.  To  repulse 
an  attack  upon  trenches 
or  stockades  requires  a 
perfect  rain  of  shot,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  advancing 
party.  With  the  Halle 
rifle  the  cartridges  may 
be  fired  at  the  rate  of  300 
a  minute  ;  and  at"  close 
range,  where  accurate 
marksmanship  is  not  nec- 
essary, a  blanket  fire  of 
this  kind  would  destroy 
everything  before  it.  The 
terrible  destruction  pour- 
ing from  a  thousand  guns  firing  300  shots  a  minute  is  too  appalling 
to  dwell  upon." 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  automatic  rifle,  Mr. 
Beebe  thinks,  will  be  its  use  by  cavalry.  Cavalry  charges  in  the 
midst  of  battle  are  of  little  avail  against  modern  artillery  and  rifle 


TARGET  MADE  AT  TWO  HUNDRED  YARDS  IN 
THE  TRIAL  PHOTOGRAPHED  ABOVE. 
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fire.  But  a  charging  battalion  armed  with  automatic  rifles  would 
be  nearly  invincible.  To  secure  better  action  on  horseback,  the 
gun  would  be  fired  from  the  side  instead  of  from  the  shoulder. 
The  writer  goes  on  : 

"As  an  arm  for  scouts,  sharpshooters,  pickets,  and  spies,  it 
would  have  no  equal,  and  the  potential  advantage  secured  by  the 
soldier  knowing  that  his  weapon  is  far  superior  to  that  with  which 
his  enemies  are  armed  is  worth  considering. 

"An  important  feature  of  this  gun  is  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  fatigue  in  firing  so  rapidly.  With  the  ordinary  magazine 
gun,  where  the  operator  has  to  go  through  several  motions  and 
re-aim  after  each  shot,  the  strain  is  tremendous.  A  few  minutes 
rapid  firing  will  exhaust  the  hardiest  veteran.  But  in  actual  trial 
with  the  Halle  rifle  250  rounds  have  been  fired  in  eight  minutes 
without  tiring  the  marksman. 

"The  ammunition  item  is  one  of  importance,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  there  is  less  waste  with  the  automatic  rifle  than  with  the  ordi- 
nary repeating  gun.  Where  the  marksman  has  nothing  to  do  but 
pull  the  trigger,  his  aim  is  much  better  than  where  he  has  to  throw 
the  bolt  himself,  and  thus  get  his  weapon  out  of  line. 

"  In  spite  of  the  opposition  which  is  being  raised  to  its  adop- 
tion, it  seems  certain  that  the  automatic  rifle  will  open  a  new  era 
in  infantry  warfare." 


doubtful  if  their  costly  and  perilous  excursions  will  be  crowned 
with  success." 

Since  the  article  in  The  Inventor  was  published,  news  comes 
through  the  daily  press  of  the  postponement  of  the  Wellman  ex- 
pedition till  next  year,  it  having  been  found  impossible  to  make 
ready  the  balloon  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  sum- 
mer weather. 


NON-COOPERATIVE   EXPLORATION. 

NO  less  than  five  attempts  to  reach  the  north  pole  are  now 
being  made  simultaneously,  and  none  of  the  expeditions  is 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  any  of  the  others.  It  is  every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  season's  efforts  resolve  themselves  into 
a  game  of  competitive  pole-hunting,  with  immortal  fame  as  the 
prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  fortunate  group  that  gets  there  first. 
The  five  expeditions  are  thus  briefly  described  in  The  American 
Inventor  (New  York,  August),  which  adds  a  pertinent  suggestion 
of  a  way  in  which  this  kind  of  exploration  could  be  made  cooper- 
ative, with  a  vastly  greater  chance  of  results.     Says  the  writer : 

"  Peary  started  on  his  long  voyage  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grant's 
Land,  a  most  northerly  known  point.  From  Grant's  Land  he  will 
make  a  dash  for  the  pole  in  the  coming  month.  His  search  in  this 
extreme  northern  latitude  will  be  very  brief,  as  he  must  retire  from 
this  region  before  severe  weather  sets  in  and  make  another  at- 
tempt the  following  summer,  provided  his  supply  of  provisions 
will  permit  of  an  extended  stay. 

"  Mikkelsen's  route  has  been  planned  to  circumnavigate  the 
regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bank's  Land,  and  it  is  expected 
that  his  party  will  be  out  for  about  two  years. 

"  Dr.  Harrison,  who  started  from  Athabasca  Landing  last  sum- 
mer, is  now  reported  to  be  also  near  Bank's  Land,  and  in  the  com- 
ing fall  months  he  will  push  forward  to  Prince  Patrick  Island 

"  An  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Mylieus  Ericksen  has 
just  departed  from  Copenhagen  on  a  route  which  takes  a  direct 
line  from  that  point  to  the  northerly  coasts  of  Greenland.  From 
there  he  will  attempt  a  quick  run  to  the  pole  and  will  probably 
come  in  contact  with  the  Peary  party  during  his  explorations. 

"  The  fifth  and  most  daring  of  the  expeditions  will  be  that  of 
Walter  Wellman,  who  will  attempt  a  dash  for  the  pole  in  a  balloon 
which  will  sail  from  Dane's  Land.  Wellman  will  carry  a  number 
of  motor-sledges  for  traveling  over  the  ice  after  the  gas  of  his  bal- 
loon has  become  exhausted.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  several 
years  ago  by  Captain  Andree,  who  sailed  from  Dane's  Land  in  a 
balloon.-  No  word  was  ever  received  from  him  and  it  is  supposed 
that  lie  met  an  early  death. 

"It  seems  reasonable  and  sensible  that  the  various  explorers 
would  cooperate  in  their  search,  but  such  is  hot  the  case,  as  each 
expedition  is  jealous  of  its  competitor  and  seeks  the  sole  honor  of 
the  discovery  of  the  much-sought-for  north  pole.  Its  discovery 
would  doubtlessly  be  a  simple  matter  if  expeditions  were  arranged 
to  start  from  different  points  and  gradually  converge  their  relative 
routes  toward  the  pole.  In  this  way  one  expedition  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  other  and  by  comparing  notes  their  courses 
could  be  altered  to  avoid  mistakes,  delays,  and  perilous  trips. 

"  Such  an  arrangement  is  a  true  solution  to  the  discovery  of  the 
north  pole;  and  until  the  ambitious  explorers  adopt  this  plan  it  is 


DIFFICULTY    OF    JUDGING    SPEED    ON 
ELECTRIC  TRAINS. 

'  I  ^HAT  the  engineers  of  our  modern  electric  locomotives  will 
J-  be  puzzled  to  know  how  fast  they  are  going,  and  that  this 
will  be  a  source  of  annoyance  and  possible  danger,  is  asserted  by 
an  editorial  writer  in  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago,  July  27).  This 
inability  to  esitmate  speed,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
tric motor  is  rotary,  not  reciprocating,  must  be  present  on  the 
ordinary  trolley-car,  but  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  motorman 
compared  with  the  former  steam-locomotive  engineman  who  will 
pilot  passenger-trains  on  steam  lines,  such  as  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad.     Says  the  writer : 

"The  man  at  the  throttle,  with  a  throbbing  engine  under  him, 
has  a  number  of  ways  of  knowing  unconsciously  the  speed  of  his 
engine,  even  in  the  dark.  He  can  tell  instinctively,  from  the  tempo 
of  the  various  rhythmic  motions  of  the  engines,  almost  with  exacti- 
tude his  rate  of  progress  without  glancing  at  watch  or  mile-post. 
Or  in  daylight  he  knows  subconsciously,  from  the  very  fact  of 
having  had  under  his  eye  for  years  the  revolutions  of  his  driving- 
wheels  or  the  movement  of  reciprocating  parts,  almost  precisely 
the  speed  per  hour  which  their  motion  represents.  It  is  a  well- 
known  experience  with  enginemen  that  when,  after  a  long  period 
with  a  particular  engine,  they  are  given  a  locomotive  with  much 
larger  driving-wheels,  they  are  for  a  time  somewhat  at  sea  in  their 
speed  calculations,  owing  to  the  slower  movement  of  the  drivers. 
One  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Central  electric 
engines,  who  has  himself  had  experience  in  the  steam-locomotive 
cab,  thinks  that  this  difficulty  may  for  a  time  be  a  source  of  con- 
siderable chagrin  to  steam-engineers  with  electric  engines  on  fast 
trains.  The  electric  engine  has  no  reciprocating  parts  ;  it  is  rigid, 
moves  noiselessly  and  with  very  little  vibration.  Apparently  the 
only  way  in  which  the  speed  can  be  judged  is  by  careful  attention 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  objects  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
track  are  passed.  He  says  that  in  a  recent  run  on  an  electric 
engine  which  his  training  told  him  contained  spurts  at  the  rate  of 
60  miles  per  hour  he  was  surprised  to  learn  from  others  who  had 
closely  observed  the  mile-posts  that  he  had  traveled  at  the  rate  of 
about  82  miles  an  hour.  In  the  change  from  steam  to  electricity 
the  craft  of  the  locomotive  enginemen  will,  in  various  ways,  be 
developed  in  new  channels." 


Singed  Cacti  as  Forage.— During  periods  of  drought  in 
the  Southwestern  United  States  range  cattle  frequently  browse 
upon  cacti.  At  the  Arizona  Experiment- Station,  we  are  told  by 
The  Plant  World  (New  York,  July),  experiments  have  been  made 
on  the  utility  of  this  class  of  forage  plants,  particularly  after  the 
spines  have  been  removed  by  burning  with  a  gasoline  torch  simi- 
lar to  that  used  by  plumbers.     Says  the  writer : 

"  The  spines  of  about  300  plants  of  the  species  of  cacti  com- 
monly found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station,  including  prickly 
pears,  chollas,  etc  ,  were  singed,  the  spines  being  burned  off  at 
intervals  for  about  ten  days.  The  first  fifty  plants  that  were  singed 
were  literally  devoured  by  the  stock,  the  prickly  pears  being  eaten 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  while  only  the  trunks  and  woody 
branches  of  the  chollas  remained.  As  the  work  was  continued 
from  day  to  day,  it  was  evident  that  the  stock  (altho  under  usual 
circumstances  they  will  eat  more  or  less  of  the  cactus  with  the 
spines)  were  feeding  entirely  upon  the  singed  plants,  and  that  they 
readily  distinguished  them  from  the  unsinged  ones.  This  singeing 
and  close  browsing  of  the  cactaceous  plants,  if  continued,  would 
surely  result  in  their  final  destruction,  which  would  add  more  dis- 
tress to  what  already  exists,  so  that  in  general  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  plant  should  be  singed,  leaving  the  remaining  half  to 
restore  the  growth  singed  and  utilized  by  cattle." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE    INSTITUTIONAL    CHURCH    IDEA    IN 

FRANCE. 

THE  French  Church  is  to  take  new  life  as  one  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Concordat  and  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  says  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Dub- 
lin Review  (London).  He  supports  his  assertion  by  a  statement 
of  the  eminent  Dominican  Pere  Sertillanges,  that  the  prospect  of 
Catholicism  in  France  was  hopeful.  "  The  giant  Demos,  strong 
for  all  his  helplessness,  is  gradually  growing  articulate.  Urged  by 
the  evil  spirit  of  materialism,  he  wanders 
through  places  without  water,  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none.  His  cry  is  all  for 
guidance.  If  the  Catholic  Church  can,  by 
setting  forth  her  social  mission  in  a  more 
active  and  enterprising  propagandism,  suc- 
ceed in  impressing  herself  upon  his  con- 
sciousness, he  will  be  tamed  and  satisfied." 
How  far  the  French  Church  is  begin- 
ning to  recognize  her  social  mission,  how 
she  is  actively  engaging  herself  in 
meeting  the  social  needs  of  the  people, 
in  facing  the  labor  question,  and  trying 
to  direct  and  elevate  the  social  life  of  the 
young  is  apparent  from  the  founding,  by 
Count  Albert  de  Mun  and  others,  of  the 
Catholic  Association  of  Young  French 
Men  ;  at  one  of  whose  meetings  Arch- 
bishop Mignot  of  Albi  introduced  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  the  conditions  of 
child  labor  in  France.  A  most  remark- 
able example  of  these  socio-religious  as- 
sociations in  France  is  that  called  the 
Sillon  founded  by  an  enthusiastic  Paris- 
ian.    Its  origination  is  thus  described  : 

"  Marc  Sangnier,  a  brilliant  young  stu- 
dent at  the  College  Stanislas  in  Paris, 
somehow  developed  a  burning  interest 
in  social  reform.  Inexperienced  as  he 
was,  he  realized  that  the  flood  of  infidel- 
ity which  is  overwhelming  modern  soci- 
ety is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  iniquitous  social  conditions  which 
have  come  to  prevail  ;  that  whole  classes  of  the  population  have 
been  allowed  to  drift  out  of  touch  with  Christianity  ;  and  that  unless 
they  are  reached  by  a  positive  effort  and  penetrated  by  Catholic 
principles,  society  will  be  submerged  in  anarchy.  That  vision  is 
haunting  many  thinking  men  to-day,  and  it  seized  upon  Marc  Sang- 
nier and  drove  him  to  set  it  before  all  who  would  listen  to  him. 

"  The  young  student  possessed  an  extraordinary  power  of  at- 
tracting others,  much  intelligence,  and  very  considerable  elo- 
quence. And  when  he  asked  permission  to  gather  together  some 
of  his  fellow  students  and  talk  to  them  about  the  cause  which  he 
had  at  heart,  it  was  readily  granted.  The  boys  accordingly  used 
to  meet  in  a  room  known  as  the  crypt,  situated  in  the  basement 
of  the  college.  These  'crypt '  reunions  soon  became  a  regular  in- 
stitution, and  the  stirring  appeals  of  V ami  Marc  drew  ever  larger 
audiences.  Young  men  from  the  working  classes  were  invited  to 
take  part  in  them,  social  questions  of  practical  import  were 
ardently  discussed,  and  popular  conferences  were  given.  By  the 
year  1899  the  institution  was  becoming  known  to  Catholic  Paris 
as  the  Sillon." 

The  Sillon  is  in  many  senses  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Catholic  France, 
and  like  this  English  and  American  institution  has  many  branches 
or  clubs  of  an  undenominational  character.     Thus  : 

"These  clubs  are  not  strictly  denominational  but  are  open  to 
all.  Their  organization  varies  considerably.  In  towns  they  may 
take  the  form  of  literary  and  musical  societies,  daily  classes  for 
shorthand,  English,  or  drawing,  debating  clubs,  and  the  like.  In 
the  country  they  meet  less  frequently,  and  generally  occupy  them- 
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selves  with  lectures  on  agricultural  or  industrial  topics.  In  every 
case  tht  Institute  endeavor  to  meet  the  social  wants  of  the  dis- 
trict. Altho  they  are  not  exclusively  Catholic,  every  occasion  is 
taken  to  bring  before  those  who  attend  them  the  truths  of  Catholi- 
cism and  its  social  sympathies.  Besides  these  Inslititts  1'opu- 
laires  the  Sillon  has  founded  a  number  of  cooperative  societies  in 
various  parts  of  France,  and  an  Office  Serial." 

An  equally  important  association  for  social  purposes  in  the 
French  Church,  tho  perhaps  more  theoretical  than  practical,  is 
the  Action  Populaire  which  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  condition  of 
certain  sections  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  teach  the  people  that 
they  must  organize  themselves,  and  to  show  them  how  to  do  so. 

Our  writer  says : 

"The  Action  Populaire  is  the  united 
effort  of  a  number  of  distinguished  pub- 
licists and  sociologists  to  encourage 
and  promote  all  healthy  forms  of  asso- 
ciation among  all  classes  of  workers. 
It  seeks  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
present  pontiff,  and  to  'take  its  stand 
within  the  domain  of  practical  matters 
where  an  understanding  with  all  men  is 
easy.  .  .  .  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we 
can  organize  a  country  which  would 
otherwise  be  organized  by  Socialism.'  " 

The  Action  Populaire  publishes  an- 
nually the  "Social  Guide,"  a  volume 
which  "gives  a  conspectus  of  all  the 
social  work  that  is  being  done  or  pro- 
jected in  France,  together  with  some 
useful  information  about  social  progress 
in  other  countries,  and  an  excellent  bib- 
liography." This,  however,  was  not 
found  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
hour,  and  the  association  is  issuing  a 
number  of  cheap  booklets  on  social  sub- 
jects for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
To  quote  further: 

"  Of  these  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  the  first  few  months  and  the 
demand  for  them  has  steadily  increased. 
They  appear  three  times  a  month,  and 
over  a  hundred  of  them  are  now  pub- 
lished. They  may  be  divided,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  contents,  into  two  categories.  The  first 
takes  some  one  definite  class  of  society,  trade,  or  occupation,  and 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  social  conditions  of  life  among 
those  who  belong  to  it.  Such  an  account,  based  on  sympathetic 
inquiry,  is  of  course  indispensable  for  the  guidance  of  social 
workers,  who  may  there  learn  what  are  the  precise  grievances 
of  the  class  described  and  how  they  may  be  remedied.  Thus,  for 
instance,  light  is  thrown  en  the  pitiful  lo*  of  the  little  Parisian 
baker-boys,  who  are  unprotected  by  law." 

The  booklets  of  the  second  category  give  an  account  of  the 
practical  efforts  made  to  render  the  Church  of  France  a  genuinely 
social  and  institutional  church.  It  may  be  noted  that  while  the 
institutional  church  in  America  is  to  be  found  only  in  large  cities. 
France  has  already  introduced  it  in  rural  sections.     We  read  : 

"Of  exceptional  interest  are  the  accounts  given  by  various  cures 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  of  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
local  welfare.  In  many  cases  the  result  has  been  the  complete 
transformation  of  their  parish.  .  .  .  We  read  of  improved  dwell- 
ing-houses and  cottage  gardens,  of  saving  banks,  and  benefits 
societies,  of  lectures  and  entertainments,  all  culminating  in  the 
rout  of  Socialism  and  discontent.  It  may  be  pointed  out  to  those 
who  would  queestion  th  propriety  of  such  social  action  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  that  these  initiatives  have  been  warmly  ap- 
proved and  encouraged  by  the  Holy  See.  They  give  the  priest  an 
opportunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  many  whom  he  could  not 
otherwise  reach,  and  they  become  in  his  hands,  as  the  Abbe"  Ch. 
Antoine  tells  us,  'instruments  of  Christian  regeneration.'" 
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DISESTABLISHMENT   FURTHERED   BY  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

THAT  disestablishment  is  brought  nearer  accomplishment  in 
the  English  Church  by  the  recent  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  discipline  seems  to  be  a  belief  accepted  by  interested  onlookers. 
The  last  Conservative  Government,  moved  by  the  antics  of  Mr. 
Kensitt,  and  the  vagaries  of  certain  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  appointed  a  royal  commission  in  1904  to  inquire  into  the 
•way  in  which  the  prayer-book  regulations,  as  embodied  in  the 
rubrics,  were  observed  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship.  As  the 
prayer-book  is  part  of  an  act  of  parliament,  any  deviation  from 
its  text  was  violation  of  the  law.  The  whole  country,  as  shown  by 
the  secular  and  religious  press  has  been  stirred  on  the  publication 
of  the  Blue  Book,  which  contains  the  report  of  the  Commission 
which  represented  some  of  the  leading  men  in  England.  Rit- 
ualism, "  traitorous  ritualism,"  as  the  greatest  of  London  dailies 
styles  it,  is  proved  to  be  rampant.  The  traditions  and  rubrics  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  are  shown  to  have  been  equally 
disregarded.  As  for  uniformity— chaos  has  reigned,  for,  in  the 
concluding  words  of  the  report: 

"  There  is  a  great  volume  of  evidence  showing  a  large  develop- 
ment of  irregularities  in  the  direction  of  excess.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  services  of  holy  communion,  as  to  which  evidence  has 
been  given,  vestments,  the  confiteor,  illegal  lights,  incense,  the 
Lavabo,  the  ceremonial  mixing  of  the  chalice,  the  wafer,  the  pos- 
ture rendering  the  manual  acts  invisible,  the  sacring  bell,  and  the 
last  gospel,  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  use,  and  unite  to  change  the 
outward  character  of  the  service  from  that  of  the  traditional  serv- 
ice of  the  Reformed  English  Church,  to  that  of  the  traditional 
service  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Practises  unquestionably  signifi- 
cant of  doctrine  condemned  by  the  Church  of  England  have  also 
been  shown  to  exist  in  considerable  numbers.  These  practises  lie 
on  the  Rome  ward  side  of  a  line  of  deep  cleavage  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome." 

The  Commission,  however,  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
the  minority  of  the  clergy  only  were  inclined  to  practises  repug- 
nant to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England  Prayer- 
Book  and  formularies.  A  large  majority  were  faithful  to  the 
church.  Much  irritation  has  been  excited  by  a  statement  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Lamp  (London),  apropos  of  this  report,  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  a  Protestant  church,  but  a  part  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.     This  paper  says : 

"  Those  of  the  Anglican  Church  who  would  earnestly  contend 
for  the 'faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints '  can  not  afford 
any  longer  to  ignore  the  see  of  Peter.  Those  who  fondly  imagine 
that  independent  and  apart  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  they  can 
purge  the  Anglican  Church  of  Protestantism  and  make  her  the 
model  catholic  church  of  Christendom  are  simply  hugging  a 
delusion." 

The  Catholic  Union  and  Times  (Buffalo)  in  the  same  spirit  ad- 
vises the  Ritualists  to  become  Catholics  in  the  following  terms: 
" There  is  but  one  correct  course  for  the  'High-Church  '  people  to 
pursue— come  over  into  the  true  Catholic  Church,  on  the  latch- 
string  of  which  their  hands  now  are." 

But  The  Guardian  (London),  the  leading  Anglican  organ,  ad- 
vises that  "  there  be  a  determined  effort  to  reestablish  discipline 
and  secure  obedience  "  ;  The  Graphic  (London)  thinks  the  Church 
of  England  has  "lost  control  of  her  affairs."  On  the  contrary, 
"  the  church  has  within  herself  sufficient  power  to  put  her  house  in 
order,  if  she  will  only  use  it,"  declares  The  Spectator  (London), 
altho,  according  to  The  Graphic,  "by  her  connection  with  the 
State,  she  has  lost  control  over  her  own  affairs."  The  bishops, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Times,  must  bestir  themselves,  as 
the  responsible  parties.  In  the  words  of  that  journal:  "There- 
port  contains  a  recommendation  that  the  bishops  most  nearly  con- 
cerned should  take  immediate  judicial  action,  and  they  have  once 
more  a  chance  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  mn.de.     The 


action  should  be  taken  without  delay."     In  this  view  it  is  sup- 
ported by  The  Christian  World  (London),  which  says: 

"The  report  offers  a  picture,  which  the  nation  is  not  likely  to 
forget,  of  the  confusion  and  rebellion  in  the  clerical  ranks  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  connivance  or  administrative  helplessness 
among  the  authorities  on  the  other,  which  constitute  the  present 
position  of  the  church  as  by  law  established." 

A  great  many  journals  think  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of  would  be  disestablishment.  The  State  would  thus  be 
freed  from  a  host  of  recalcitrant  dependents,  the  people  would  be 
enabled  to  have  more  voice  in  the  arrangement  of  the  services,  the 
bishops  would  be  really  "put  on  their  mettle,"  and  the  clergy  on 
their  guard.  This  view  is  summed  up  by  The  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don) in  the  words,  "  over  every  paragraph  of  this  report  we  may 
write  the  word  'Disestablishment.'"  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
(Philadelphia)  chimes  in  with  this  weighty  inquiry  :  "  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  hundreds  of  the  best  men  in  England  have  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  gone  to  jail  as  a  protest  against  an  educa- 
tion bill  that  placed  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  in 
thousands  of  centers  in  the  hands  of  such  clergy  as  these  Roman- 
izers?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  a  growing  party  who  are 
determined  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Church  and  State?" 


RELIGIOUS    UNITY   AND   TOLERATION   IN 

JAPAN. 

"  '  I  'HE  appeal  of  the  Japanese  Religious  Association  for  apub- 
•1  lie  subscription  to  restore  the  Christian  churches  and 
schools  wrecked  by  a  Japanese  mob,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Times,  "  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  of  recent 
Japanese  events.  The  situation  calling  out  this  action  of  the  Re- 
ligious Association  was  created  last  September  when  the  populace 
of  Tokyo,  angry  over  the  Portsmouth  terms  of  peace,  mobbed  the 
Christian  churches  and  schools.  "  The  usual  course  in  such  a 
case,"  The  Times  continues,  "would  have  been  for  the  nation 
whose  nationals  had  owned  and  occupied  the  wrecked  buildings 
to  demand  an  indemnity  from  the  Government  of  Japan.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  good  claim  against  the  Japanese  Government  for  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  destroyed.  It  seemed,  however,  to 
the  Buddhists  of  Ja.^n  that  it  behooved  the  religious  sects  of  the 
empire  to  make  it  clear  that  there  was  no  'anti-Christian  '  signifi- 
cance in  the  riotous  proceedings.  They  accordingly  proposed  to 
the  Shintoists  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  repair  if  the  Shin- 
toists  would  pay  the  other  third.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  inability 
of  the  Shintoists  to  do  this  that  Japanese  Buddhists,  Christians, 
Shintoists,  and  Confucians,  united  in  a  'religious  association,' 
have  made  a  public  appeal  for  funds." 

The  manner  of  this  amende  honorable  appears  to  The  Times 
as  something  unique  and  practically  unapproachable  by  Western 
nations  calling  themselves  Christian.     It  declares : 

"  Such  an  appeal,  we  think,  could  not  have  been  made  in  such 
a  way  in  any  Christian  nation.  Certainly  the  contrast  is  not  to  the 
discredit  of  Japan.  In  Japan  we  see  the  spectacle  not  merely  of 
complete  religious  toleration,  but  of  effective  religious  unity.  '  We 
are  almost  too  tolerant,'  wrote  Baron  Suyematsu  of  his  country- 
men. Tolerance  in  Japan  is  in  fact  perfect.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Buddhism  is  the  only  native  religion  properly  so  called,  the 
only  one,  that  is  to  say,  possessing  a  dogmatic  system  and  claim- 
ing supernatural  sanctions.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  Shintoism 
has  come  to  be  called  a  religion  at  all.  It  may  be  called  an  ethi- 
cal and  patriotic  code,  just  as  Confucianism  may  be  called  a  sys- 
tem of  morals.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  in  fact,  for  a  Buddhist  to 
be  also  a  Shintoist,  and  even  a  Christian,  excepting  in  the  dog- 
matic sense.  At  any  rate,  the  religionists  of  Japan  have  taken  the 
surest  means  of  showing  that  they  are  not  anti-Christians,  and 
they  have  set  an  example  to  the  Christian  nations  which  it  is 
equally  desirable  and  unlikely  that  those  nations  should  follow." 
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"ETHIOPISM"  AND   THE  AMERICAN   COLORED 

PREACHER. 

*~|~  HE  American  colored  preacher  has  become  an  active  factor 
*■  in  the  movement  known  as  "  Ethiopism  "  now  assuming  no- 
table proportions  in  South  Africa.  A  recent  despatch  from  Lon- 
don printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  stated  that  it  had  been 
"suggested  that  a  small  party  of  American  colored  preachers  who 
have  been  advocating  the  Ethiopian  propaganda,  'Africa  for  the 
Africans,' should  be  deported  from  South  Africa."  No  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Government,  but  in  certain  quarters  the  preach- 
ers have  been  held  responsible  for  the  recent  troubles  between  the 
natives  and  the  Colonial  Government.  In  the  case  of  Natal  so 
acute  has  the  crisis  become  as  to  cause  attacks  upon  the  Kafirs 
by  the  Colonial  troops  resulting  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  3,500  natives.  The  justification  of  this 
movement  was  the  native  revolt  against  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  concerning  which  the 
London  Examiner  remarks : 

"  We  must  remember  that  the  situation  has 
been  created  by  attempts  to  tax  the  natives, 
this  being  a  favorite  device  for  compelling 
them  to  do  more  work.  They  have  no 
constitutional  means  of  protest.  They  suffer 
taxation  without  representation.  When,  in 
revolt,  they  fly  to  arms  as  the  only  form  of 
protest  known  to  them,  we  send  out  our  mi- 
litary and  destroy  them  by  thousands.  These 
are  the  ugly  naked  facts  from  which  there  is 
no  getting  away.  Yet  another  reflection 
which  fills  us  with  uneasiness  is  that  when 
these  tragedies  happen  we  always  hear  the 
accusation  that  this  comes  of  Christianizing 
the  natives.  We  have  heard  it  now.  We 
are  told  that  some  form  of  Christian  fanati- 
cism has  been  at  work  and  has  engendered 
disloyalty  and  unrest.  It  does  not  make  the 
situation  any  more  gratifying  to  us  that  our 
guns  should  be  used  to  put  down  a  form  of 
Christianity,  even  if  it  be  a  corrupt  and  mis- 
taken form.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  these 
days  of  revived  pagan  ideals  there  are  too 
many  even  of  our  race  who  are  wholly  contemptuous  of  the  edu- 
cated native  who  is  learning  from  the  New  Testament  the 
alphabet  of  liberty." 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Ethiopian  movement  no  political 
significance  was  attached  to  it.  Indeed,  the  movement  was  so 
exclusively  applied  to  religious  and  educational  purposes  that 
Homer's  epithet  of  "harmless  Ethiopians  "  was  applied  to  them. 
Mr.  Paul  Berthoud  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse 
(Lausanne)  gives  an  account  of  the  gathering  of  the  tribes  at 
Lovedale  in  the  last  week  of  1905,  in  which  160  chiefs  and  their 
followers  took  part  when  this  question  was  discussed  : 

"  In  this  congress  the  blacks  of  Southwest  Africa  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  accept  the  aid  of  the  whites  in  accomplishing  their  own 
rise  and  advancement.  A  special  characteristic  of  this  congress 
was  the  spirit  of  union  manifested  there.  These  aborigines,  com- 
ing from  different  regions,  seemed  to  have  banished  from  their 
minds  all  the  jealousies  and  bloody  conflicts  of  the  past.  The 
heads  of  the  tribes,  foregoing  the  prerogatives  of  their  position, 
did  not  disdain  to  enter  into  debate  and  vote  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  subjects.  It  was  indeed  a  marvelous  spectacle.  Those 
negroes,  who  in  the  past  never  entered  into  an  alliance  excepting 
for  war  whenever  the  whites  killed  them  and  robbed  them  of  ter- 
ritory, now  leagued  themselves  together  in  a  proposal  to  found  a 
grand  central  institution  of  higher  instruction." 

Already  it  seems,  from  the  English  point  of  view  at  least,  the 
epithet  of  "harmless  Ethiopians  "  must  be  withdrawn.  And  to 
the  doors  of  the  American  colored  preachers  the  blame  is  laid,  for, 
says  the  despatch  to  The  Evening  Post  above  quoted,  "  they  have 
made  no  secret  of  their  mission  to  South  Africa,  advising  the 
natives  to  use  their  efforts  to  secure  black  supremacy  in  that  part 


BISHOP  C.  S.  SMITH   OF  THE  A.  M.  E.  CHURCH 

"  Present  conditions,"  says  Bishop  Smith, 
"do  not  point  to  the  successful  operation  of 
any  American  negro  church  in  South  Africa." 


of  the  world."     Another  account  of  the  colored  preacher  is  given 
by  Bishop  C.  S.  Smith,  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  who  was  resident 
bishop  of  that  church  in  South  Africa,  1904-5.     We  quote  fron. 
the  Detroit  Informer,  "an  independent  race  journal,"  the  follow 
ing  written  by  Bishop  Smith  : 

"  Within  recent  years  a  disturbing  factor  has  made  its  appearance 
in  South  Africa  in  the  person  of  the  American  negro.  He  has 
not  proven  a  disturbing  factor  because  he  has,  in  truth  or  reality, 
incited  the  natives  to  sedition,  disloyalty,  or  rebellion,  but  because 
he  has  impressed  the  natives  with  the  need  of  organizing  a  native 
church  largely  under  their  own  direction  and  control.  The  alarmists 
declare  that  the  greatest  evil  that  has  befallen  South  Africa  is  the 
organization  of  a  black  church,  for  which  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country  stands  sponsor.  The  alarmists 
argue  that  independence  in  church  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  ultimately  means  independence 
in  state;  in  other  words,  native  domination  in 
governmental  affairs.  Every  effort  is  being 
put  forth  to  repress  the  natives'  aspiration 
for  an  independent  church.  Natal  has  led 
off  by  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  that  no 
native  minister  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  serv- 
ices in  a  native  location,  unless  he  is  subject 
to  a  white  male  missionary  who  himself  must 
reside  in  the  location — a  most  radical  meas- 
ure, subversive  of  religious  if  not  of  personal 
liberty.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  when  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies  shall 
have  obtained  responsible  government,  they 
will  enact  a  similar  ordinance.  This  is  re- 
garded as  the  surest  method  of  making  im- 
possible a  black  man's  church  under  native 
control.  The  presence  of  the  American  negro 
in  South  Africa,  while  a  disturbing  factor, 
has  been  a  source  of  positive  helpfulness 
to  the  native  and  has  awakened  within  him 
a  spirit  of  laudable  aspiration  and  am- 
bition that  can  not  now  be  effectually  sup- 
pressed. He  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tives to  possibilities  of  which  he  had  scarcely 
dreamed.  He  has  anointed  the  eyes  of  the 
natives  with  the  balm  of  racial  pride  and  man- 
hood and  has  caused  the  scales  of  servility 
and  self-recognized  inferiority  to  fall  off.  He  has  done  more — he 
has  practically  forced  the  various  governments  and  religious  de- 
nominations to  take  an  advance  step  in  providing  for  the  religious 
and  educationl  welfare  of  the  natives.  A  movement  is  now  on 
foot  to  found  an  intercolonial  and  interdenominational  college 
for  the  higher  education  of  native  youth,  which  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  their  going  either  to  Europe  or  America  for  classical 
training.  In  all  probability  this  institution  will  embrace  a  course 
in  medicine.  This  movement  is  precipitated  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  South-African  native  youth 
were  being  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  of 
America." 

"  The  American  negro  may  now  be  debarred  from  South  Africa, 
but  the  spirit  of  liberty,  independence,  and  manhood  that  has  been 
aroused  among  the  natives  can  never  die.  The  American  negro 
is  dreaded  because  of  his  advanced  position  in  civilization  and 
because  he  hails  from  a  republican  and  not  from  a  monarchical 
form  of  government.  He  is  considered  to  be  the  best  and  ripest 
fruitage  that  the  African  stock  has  yet  produced.  Nowhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  are  there  to  be  found  ten  millions  of  Africans, 
or  the  descendants  of  Africans,  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  so 
well  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  and  so  strongly  equipped  with  in- 
dustrial, religious,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic acumen  and  ecergy  as  the  ten  millions  of  the  descendants 
of  Africa  in  America.  It  is  this  unparalleled  advancement  that 
makes  the  American  negro  such  an  object  of  dread  and  suspicion 
in  South  Africa,  there  being  great  fear  lest  he  might  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  natives  that  love  of  liberty  and  independence  so 
characteristic  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  ...  If  denied 
access  to  South  Africa,  the  American  negro  will  find  abundant 
entrance  into  West  and  Central  Africa,  where  he  can  find  ample 
room  for  the  full  exercise  of  his  best  and  highest  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  energies." 
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THEOLOGICAL    POSITIONS    OF    "MODERATE" 
CONGREGATION  ALISTS. 

THERE  appears  to  be  a  not  inconsiderable  body  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  who  are  not  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
modern  changes  in  "definition"  and  "  expression  "  of  traditional 
truths  which  we  noted  in  our  issue  of  July  14.  Dr.  Arthur  Little, 
of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  speaking  in  The  Congregationalist (Boston), 
for  this  contingent,  points  out  that  even  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
gressive movement  are  "themselves  beginning  to  fear  its  unfortu- 
nate recoil  upon  the  churches,  and  are  throwing  out  signals  all 
along  the  shining  way  of  progress  for  the  benefit  of  the  belated 
saints  who  can  not  keep  up  with  the  procession,  bearing  such  de- 
vices as  these:  'Be  quiet,' 'Be  calm,'  'Preach  the  Gospel'— 
soothing  palliatives  for  the  panic-stricken  and  hysterical."  The 
group  for  which  the  present  writer  is  speaking  we  do  not  take  to 
be  the  body  of  conservatives  which  every  denomination  can  fur- 
nish. It  seems  rather  those  who  would  proceed  slowly  in  the 
matter  of  renunciation,  and  so  save  themselves  from  the  necessity 
of  administering  "soothing  palliatives."  "  There  is  pressing  need," 
says  Dr.  Little,  "of  a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the  things 
we  surely  believe  and  hold  in  common."  But  the  writer  evidently 
thinks  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  such  a  formulation  of  belief, 
much  less  for  the  statement  of  belief  with  the  definiteness  of  that 
we  quoted  from  an  earlier  issue  of  The  Congregationalist.  For 
the  sake  of  those  who  would  know  the  attitude  of  the  moderate 
party  toward  the  essentials  of  Congregational  theology  we  give 
below  Dr.  Little's  comments  : 

"  During  the  past  few  years  the  current  theology  has  been  sadly 
warped  by  the  attempt  to  twist  it  into  harmony  with  the  unproved 
hypotheses  of  evolution.  Hence  miracles  and  the  supernatural 
now  have  little  value.  That  attempt  ought  to  beheld  in  abeyance 
until  a  fresh  supply  of  scientific  certainties  appears.  Prof.  G.  W. 
Knox  has  recently  said  'that  while  the  old  systematic  theology  no 
longer  rules,  no  better  fate  awaits  those  who  attempt  its  recon- 
struction according  to  a  science  which  is  up  to  date,  for  without 
an  accepted  cosmology  or  metaphysics,  where  shall  a  system- 
builder  find  his  material?'  If  the  modern  theologian  finds  him- 
self short  of  material,  how  would  it  do  for  him  to  go  back  to  the 
Bible? 

"  A  few  words  about  the  fathers  :  'Our  fathers  looked  up  to  God 
as  enthroned  above  all  things,  directing  and  guiding  to  a  predeter- 
mined end  the  universe  He  had  created.'  That  belief  will  stand. 
In  the  majestic  imagery  of  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, God  is  thus  enthroned,  and  his  transcendence  is  gloriously 
affirmed.  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  a  doctrine  that  ought  to  be 
preached  now.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  divine  immanence  and 
fatherhood  have  always  been  taught  with  varying  degrees  of 
emphasis. 

"  So  much  insistence  is  now  placed  upon  the  immanence  of  God 
as  to  bring  us  dangerously  near  the  border-land  of  pantheism,  and 
to  make  it  easy  for 'unwary  and  unstable  souls'  to  espouse  all 
sorts  of  pantheistic  vagaries,  like  mysticism,  Theosophy,  Christian 
Science,  the  New  Thought,  and  other  kindred  emotional  cults. 

"  While  it  is  happily  true  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  put  into 
exact  forms  of  statement  the  relations  between  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  I  am  confident  that  the  great  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom express  the  belief  of  our  denomination  touching  the  unity  and 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  His  preexistence  as  the  eternal 
Logos  and  his  birth  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are,  I  am  sure,  generally  believed  and  taught  by 
Congregational  ministers,  and  accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of 
laymen. 

"  Serious  divergence  of  opinion  on  these  cardinal  doctrines  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  divisive.  The  surrender  of  these  his- 
toric facts  is  the  surrender  of  the  citadel. 

"If  The  Congregationalist  fairly  represents  the  prevailing  view 
of  the  atonement,  then  there  is  indeed  a  wide  departure  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  fathers.  Jesus  Christ  did  much 
more  than  reveal  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  God  to  men.  He  died 
in  our  stead.  He  is  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.  We  are  recon- 
ciled to  God  through  him.  'Expiation,'  'substitution,'  'vicarious- 
ness,'  'ransom  ' — these  are  words  used  by  the  fathers  in  their  at- 


tempt to  explain  the  chief  object  of  Christ's  mission  on  earth. 
The  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective  ground  on  which  the  sins  of 
man  are  remitted  and  inward  spiritual  purity  secured. 

"As  to  the  Bible,  it  must  be  conceded  that  views  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  the  fathers  are  now  extensively  held.  The 
spirit  of  tolerance  has  been  severely  tested  at  this  point,  because, 
if  we  have  any  standard  of  authority,  it  is  found  here.  Wide  lati- 
tude is  claimed  under  our  charter  of  liberty.  Abuse  of  liberty 
ends  in  its  forfeiture. 

"  A  wholesome  reaction  in  favor  of  a  more  conservative  view  of 
the  Bible  has  begun.  The  Biblical  view  of  the  origin  of  the  race 
and  its  apostasy  in  Adam  still  stands  as  against  any  of  the  cur- 
rent, unestablished  hypotheses  offered  in  explanation  of  these 
facts. 

"  The  widest  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers  appears  in 
the  rapid  drift  of  the  denomination  toward  Universalism.  And 
the  surprising  thing  is  that  it  awakens  no  protest.  The  very  state- 
ment of  these  theories  is  their  best  refutation." 


THE  EDWARDSES  AND  THE  JUKES. 

STATISTICS  have  rarely  shown  a  more  startling  exhibit  of 
contrasts  than  in  that  offered  by  the  facts  of  two  families, 
one  notable  and  the  other  notorious — the  Edwardses  and  the 
Jukes.  In  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York)  are 
given  some  facts  which  the  editor  believes  have  never  before  been 
given  in  print  in  such  juxtaposition.     We  quote  : 

"  In  the  pine  woods  of  Norway  Bay,  Quebec,  on  July  24,  1906,  it 
was  our  privilege  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Mac- 
farlane  (originator  of  the  Norway  Bay  Summer  Bible  School), 
which  contained  some  startling  statistics  on  the  subject  of  hered- 
ity and  home  training.  The  records  of  two  notable  families  and 
their  descendants  were  contrasted  to  show  what  results  followed 
the  rearing  of  children  under  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions 
— the  one,  bred  in  a  Christian  home,  with  educational  advantages; 
the  other,  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  wickedness  and  neglect. 
Regarding  one  of  these  families,  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
following  facts  were  quoted  by  Macfarlane  from  an  article  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Education  (Boston) : 
'The  father  of  Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  minister,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  Among  the  more  than  three 
hundred  college  graduates  of  the  Edwards  family  there  were  four- 
teen presidents  of  colleges,  more  than  one  hundred  college  pro- 
fessors, more  than  one  hundred  lawyers,  thirty  judges,  sixty  physi- 
cians, more  than  a  hundred  clergymen,  missionaries, and  theological 
professors,  and  about  sixty  authors,  who  have  produced  135  books 
and  edited  journals  and  periodicals.'  'There  is,'  writes  Dr.  Win- 
ship,  'scarcely  any  great  American  industry  that  has  not  had  one 
of  his  family  among  its  chief  promoters.'  These  eloquent  figures 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  product  of  an  American  Christian 
family,  reared  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  contrast 
is  presented  in  the  story  of  the  'Jukes  family,'  a  family  which 
could  not  be  made  to  study  and 'would  not  work.'  Their  entire 
record  is  one  of  pauperism  and  crime,  insanity  and  imbecility. 
Among  the  descendants  310  were  professional  paupers,  400  were 
physically  wrecked  by  their  own  wickedness,  sixty  were  habitual 
thieves,  130  were  convicted  criminals,  only  twenty  out  of  1.200  de- 
scendants learned  a  trade  (and  ten  of  those  learned  it  in  the  State 
prison),  and,  worse  than  all,  this  notorious  family  produced  seven 
murderers." 


NOTES. 

The  Convocation  of  Southern  Virginia,  a  negro  assembly  within  the  Prot- 
estant-Episcopal denomination,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Lawrenceville,  Va  , 
July  25,  considered  the  proposed  canon  creating  missionary  jurisdictions  with 
negro  bishops.  "After  discussion,  most  of  which  was  against  the  proposition, 
says  The  Church  Standard  (Philadelphia),  a  motion  was  offered  declaring  it  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Convocation  that  it  deemed  the  proposition  unwise  and 
inexpedient  at  this  time,  and  that  the  Convocation  vote  not  to  concur. 
This  was  adopted  by  the  practically  unaminous  vote  of  22  to  3. 

Apropos  of  the  discussions  now  appearing  in  the  religious  press  concerning 
the  Romeward  practises  of  the  High-Church  party  in  the  English  Church, 
The  Maritime  Baptist  (St.  John,  N.  B.)  reports  "an  organization  within  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  with  a  membership  of  829  clergymen  and 
4,877  laymen,  has  for  its  special  object  the  offering  of  masses  for  the  repose  of  ihe 
dead." 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


RUSSIA   WITHOUT  THE   DOUMA. 

THE  press  of  St.  Petersburg— such  portion  of  it  as  has  sur- 
vived or  has  been  revived— have  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Douma,  and  of  the  repressive  measures 
which  followed  that  coup— and  are  beginning  to  discuss  the  actual 
situation  and  the  outlook. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  question  discussed  is  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  and  assem- 
bly. Premier  Stolypin's  policy  and  in- 
tentions are  judged  by  all  the  Liberal 
organs  in  the  light  of  his  treatment  of  the 
press.  If  there  is  to  be  reform,  there 
must  be  discussion,  and  the  right  to 
criticize  must  be  respected.  If  no  criti- 
cism is  tolerated,  all  professions  of  reform 
are  a  mockery  and  sham,  says  the  Riech 
in  the  latest  issue  that  has  reached  this 
office.  This  organ  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  like  the  Strana,  the  Nashi 
Zizn,  the  Misl,  the  Perelo?n,  and  other 
papers,  has  since  been  suppressed  or 
suspended  for  certain  periods.  The 
Riech  said  in  regard  to  Stolypin's  press 
measures : 

"Two  years  ago  Plehve,  using  the 
power  which  the  then  existing  press  laws 
gave  him,  prohibited  by  secret  or  semi- 
secret  circulars  the  publication  of  certain 
facts  or  opinions.  The  violation  of  these 
orders  was  punishable  in  defined  ways. 
To-day,  Stolypin,  without  any  legal  war- 
rant, suppresses  papers,  closes  printing- 
offices,  exiles  or  arrests  editors,  and  goes 
so  far  as  to  permit  some  papers  to  pub- 
lish that  which  he  forbids  others  to 
mention 

"The  old  regime  was  really  more  can- 
did and  more  decent. 

"  And  what  about  the  revived  censor- 
ship on  all  foreign  telegrams  ?  And  what 
about  the  reintroduced  practise  of  ex- 
purgating the  foreign  press  and  spoiling 
whole  pages  of  Liberal  English  and  French  papers  received  by 
Russian  subscribers?  And  what  about  demanding  guaranties  of 
editors  that  they  will  refrain  from  adversely  commenting  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Ministry?" 

The  same  papers  explain  that  while  nominally  the  censorship  has 
not  been  fully  restored,  policemen  are  stationed  in  the  newspaper 
offices,  and  the  first  copy  of  each  edition  is  hastily  taken  to  the 
press  bureau  of  the  police.  If  anything  "  injurious  "  is  found  in  it, 
the  whole  edition  is  confiscated  and  destroyed. 

Similar  complaints  are  made  by  other  Liberal  papers,  and  even 
the  Novoye  Vretnya,  conservative  and  bureaucratic,  mildly  cen- 
sures the  Ministry  for  its  policy  toward  the  press.  However,  some 
of  the  suppressed  papers  have  changed  their  names,  editors,  and 
publishers  and  are  out  again.  Thus  the  Strana  has  become  the 
Ravenstvo  (Equality),  and  Nashi  Zizn  has  reappeared  as  Tova- 
ristch  (The  Comrade). 

What  next?  asks  the  Liberal  press.  Tho  the  strikes  and  muti- 
nies have  failed,  it  insists  that  government  without  the  Douma  is 
impossible.  Ravenstvo  declares  that  the  elections  must  be  ordered 
at  once  and  the  new  Douma  convoked  earlier  than  March.  It  is 
idle,  it  says,  to  expect  pacification  on  any  other  terms.  Terror 
will  continue,  it  says,  and  Stolypin  will  fail  as  Plehve,  Trepoff, 
and  Dournovo  failed  before  him.  The  Riech  urges  the  acceptance 
by  all  constitutionalists  of  the  following  program  : 


i.  No  legislation  by  irresponsible  bureaucrats;  another  Douma 
as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  A  ministry  representative  of  the  Douma  majority  and  re- 
sponsible to  it. 

3.  Alienation  of  private  lands,  with  fair  compensation,  as  the 
solution  of  the  agrarian  problem. 

4.  Political  equality  and  guaranteed  freedom  of  person. 

It  says  that,  in  spite  of  the  Government's  coup,  the  country  has 
realized  the  need  of  a  "Douma  ministry"  and  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  these  concessions  are  inevitable.  No  self-respect- 
ing public  man  will  cooperate  with  a  bureaucratic,  arbitrary,  and 

irresponsible  cabinet,  and  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Government  has  been  plainer  than 
ever  since  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
Douma.  There  is  no  other  way  out,  it 
concludes.  A  real  constitution,  or  anar- 
chy, and  the  collapse  of  Russia  as  a 
Power — these  are  the  alternatives.— 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


AUGUST  BEBEL, 

The  leader  of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  interests  of  Labor,  whose  life's  work 
is  declared  to  have  been  sterile. 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE 
LABOR  PARTY  IN 
GERMANY. 

THE  Socialist  movement  in  England 
under  its  various  names  and  lead- 
ers is  treated  with  ever-increasing  atten- 
tion in  -the  press.  Socialism  forms,  as 
is  not  the  case  in  this  country,  a  genuine 
party  in  political  and  governmental  ac- 
tivity. In  noting  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
movement,  we  find  that  Germany,  the 
birthplace  of  scientific  Socialism,  lags 
behind  other  countries  in  the  popular 
movement.  Bebel,  the  editor  of  the  Ber- 
lin Social-Democratic  organ  Vorwaerts , 
and  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Reichstag, 
has  fallen  behind  the  progressive  energy 
of  other  national  labor  parties,  says 
The  Continental  Correspondence  (Ber- 
lin). He  has  always  been  put  forward 
as  representing  the  idealist  theories  of 
Marx,  and  has  written  many  books  in  which  he  advocates  the 
rights  of  the  workingman.  But  he  has  neglected  the  interests  of 
the  Labor  party  in  the  Reichstag,  and  in  this  respect  he  shows 
himself  inferior  practically  to  Jaures  in  France  and  John  Burns 
and  Keir  Hardie  in  England.  He  is  a  sterile  agitator  and  has 
practically  become  a  back  number  in  the  eyes  of  this  Government 
organ.     To  quote  further: 

"The  Social-Democratic  member  of  the  Bebel  stamp,  and  espe- 
cially Bebel  himself,  have  no  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  returned  to  Parliament  to  represent  the  present  generation  of 
workingmen.  Helping  the  workman  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, providing  for  him  in  times  of  industrial  depression,  these  are 
matters  they  leave  to  the  Government  and  to  the  employers  of 
labor.  It  is  only  in  wage  disputes  that  they  goad  the  workman  to 
extremes,  so  as  to  capture  and  secure  him  for  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic camp.  Bebel  believes  it  his  whole  duty,  to  keep  together 
in  its  present  form,  and  with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  the 
whole  Social-Democratic  party  machinery.  Workmen  who  put 
their  own  trade  interests  in  the  foreground,  speakers  who  cham- 
pion a  practical  idea,  political  economists  who  work  out  a  new 
program,  all  these  are,  from  the  very  first,  irritating  to  him ,•  be- 
cause they  occasion  a  split  within  the  party  and  may  set  aside*his 
revolutionary  menaces. 

"  As  colleagues  he  prefers  fanatical  writers  with  a  fine  command 
of  abusive  language,  to  men  whose  hearts  beat  warmly  for  the 
workman's  cause,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  take  an  active  and 
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actual  interest  in  the  making  of  laws.  Those  who  have  succeeded 
to  the  mantle  of  Marx  under  the  leadership  of  Bebel,  and  in  the 
name  of  German  Social-Democracy,  carry  on  a  campaign  of  agi- 
tation in  the  interests  of  the  international  proletariat." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Bebel  is  no  statesman,  like  John  Burns.  He 
abuses  in  his  paper  and  in  his  speeches  the  present  political  order 
of  things  in  his  native  country,  but  his  great  genius  and  brilliant 
eloquence  have  done  nothing  for  the  solid  interests  of  his  con- 
stituency ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  light  in  the  firmament  of 
German  Socialism,  the  man  who  has  claimed  and  held  the  ear  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world,  is  doomed  to  early  extinction.     Thus : 

"Naturally  the  opposition  within  the  party  to  this  absolute 
leader  fighting  for  an  ideal  of  the  past  grows  greater  year  by  year. 
The  tension  at  the  annual  party  gatherings  becomes  more  and 
more  strained.  Vorwaerts,  the  official  organ  of  the  party,  lately 
published  retorts  from  several  of  the  brethren,  with  whom  Bebel 
had  found  fault,  which  in  sharpness  of  tone  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Bebel's  authority  is  gradually  weakening,  even  among 
his  own  creatures,  for  the  sterility  of  his  methods  becomes  obvi- 
ous, and  the  continuous  repetition  of  exaggerated  attacks  becomes 
fatiguing.  The  incontestable  fact  that  the  Socialist  parties  of 
other  countries  have  already  struck  out  in  another  direction  is 
especially  disquieting  for  Bebel's  policy  of  collecting  together  the 
inflammable  materials  of  revolution  from  all  parts,  until  at  last  the 
whole  can  be  set  fire  to  by  the  acknowledged  leader.  Millerand 
and  Jaures  in  France,  Burns  and  KeirHardie  in  England,  set  little 
value  on  the  Socialist  Utopia,  except  as  a  fanciful  picture  to  be 
painted  on  the  wall  as  occasion  demands ;  the  only  person  who 
uses  it  as  a  directive  agent  and  as  a  skid  in  party  development  is 
the  idealist  Bebel." 


THE   "HIC   ET  UBIQUE"   OF  THE  GERMAN 
EMPEROR   EXPLAINED. 

THE  wonderful  activity  of  William  II.  in  Europe  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  fact  that  Bismarck  has  left  no  successor,  and  the 
German  monarch  has  to  play  the  part  of  minister  as  well  as  of 
king.  So  at  least  says  Mr.  Maximilian  Harden,  the  brilliant  Ger- 
man writer  and  editor  of  Zukunft  (Berlin).  The  Emperor,  he 
says,  is  actually  compelled  to  be  his  own  political  cook  and  bottle- 
washer.  Caprivi  was  a  mere  soldier  ;  Prince  Hohenlohe  an  abso- 
lute incompetent;  and  Buelow,  in  spite  of  his  cleverness  and  ver- 
satility, has  neither  the  strength  nor  calmness  for  his  task.  Will- 
iam II.  has  to  come  to  the  front  and  do  what  a  minister  is 
generally  charged  with  accomplishing.   Speaking,  therefore,  of  the 


advantage  of  preserving  a  good  understanding  between  England 
and  Germany,  he  says  that  Buelow  was  unable  either  to  promote 
or  establish  it,  and  William  was  compelled  to  dash  to  the  front 
himself.     To  quote  from  this  very  able  German  weekly: 

"  Whenever  the  King  of  England  shows  himself  he  is  welcome, 
and  he  has  long  been  joyously  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion of  his  visit  to  his  nephew  has  become  the  central  point  of  the 
German  political  situation. 

"This,  however,  would  never  have  been  the  case  if  Bismarck 
had  in  these  days  a  successor  worthy  of  him.  Bismarck  would 
never  have  tolerated  the  visits  to  Schoenbrunn  and  Christiania,  and 
the  embassies  to  Nicholas.  That  statesman  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  say  to  his  royal  master:  'An  interview  with  the  King 
of  England  is  impossible.  It  would  ruin  your  Majesty's  prestige 
in  every  quarter.  This  would  be  the  effect  even  outside  the  em- 
pire, much  more  in  the  empire  itself.  I  can  not  decide  in  a  family 
quarrel  which  party  is  right  or  which  wrong  ;  but  if  any  one  were 
to  reproach  his  cousin  with  what  you  can  reproach  King  Edward, 
he  would  never  see  his  cousin  again.'  " 

No  minister  nowadays  dare  speak  to  the  Emperor  in  this  lan- 
guage, says  Dr.  Harden: 

"  It  is  only  since  1890  that  no  one  dares  to  speak  in  this  way  to 
the  Emperor.  Everybody  is  on  the  qui  vive,  trying  to  divine  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  minister.  But  he  is  silent.  Caprivi,  a  sol- 
dier imbued  with  fear  of  the  Emperor  as  his  military  superior, 
remained  a  soldier,  unfamiliar  with  politics.  Hohenlohe  was  a 
worn-out  old  man,  uncertain  and  unequal  in  the  management  of 
great  affairs.  Buelow  is  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  gifted  with 
many  charming  qualities,  and  possibly  able  to  act  as  the  subaltern 
of  a  prime  minister,  but  never  fitted  for  the  first  place.  Bismarck 
has  not  yet  found  a  successor. 

"  We  need  no  ghost  come  from  the  dead  to  teach  us  that  a  nation 
can  not  find  at  every  period  of  its  history  a  man  of  genius  to 
direct  its  policy.  Who  indeed  would  dream  to-day  of  seeing  a 
genius  at  the  head  of  affairs?  Germany  only  looks  for  a  man 
there." 

Dr.  Harden  insinuates  that  by  dismissing  Bismarck  William  II. 
made  his  own  personal  interference  in  foreign  policy  necessary, 
and  that  it  is  of  his  own  choice  that  he  does  things  and  takes  initi- 
atives which  Bismarck  would  have  considered  to  be  beneath  the 
royal  dignity.  —  Translations  ?nadefor  The  Literary  Digest. 


WILLIAM    II. 'S    VISIT   TO   SPAIN. 

The  latest  transformation  of  the  German  Emperor. 

—Fischictto  (Turin). 


The  Present  Real  Danger  in  Russia.— The  general 
strike  miserably  collapsed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Douma,  and 
the  revolutionaries  now  seem  paralyzed.  The  Government,  we 
are  repeatedly  told  by  the  press,  feel  secure.  They  have  con- 
quered the  people,  and  withdrawn  the  constitution  which  the  Czar 
professed  to  have  given.  The  real  danger  now,  says  The  Outlook 
(London),  lies  in  the  possible  rising  of  the  poverty-stricken  peas- 
antry who  are  being  stirred  up  to  insurrection  by  emissaries  from 
the  revolutionary  centers,  and  are  clamoring  for  what  they  consider 
their  agrarian  rights.     In  the  language  of  the  paper  cited  : 

"The  Russian  peasants  demand  more  land  as  a  right,  and  are 
sincerely  persuaded  that  the  soil  belongs  to  them,  and  is  about  to 
be  handed  back  to  them.  In  some  places,  tortured  by  delay,  they 
have  burned  down  the  manor,  pillaged  its  contents,  murdered  or 
driven  out  the  proprietor,  and  occupied  his  lands;  in  others  they 
only  refrain  from  motives  of  policy,  regarding  it  as  foolish  to  des- 
troy what  will  shortly  be  their  own  property  ;  in  all  they  are  wait- 
ing feverishly  for  the  crowning  act  of  restitution.  All  other  phe- 
nomena in  Russia  are  of  little  account  by  the  side  of  this 
determination  of  the  peasantry  to  satisfy  their  agrarian  cravings. 
No  Government  can  repress  it ;  no  Government  in  the  long  run 
can  defeat  it;  and  until  it  has  glutted  itself  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  social  peace.  If  once  that  gigantic  economic  question  could  be 
settled  before  it  is  forced  to  settle  itself,  if  the  Czar  would  liberate 
the  land  as  his  predecessor  liberated  the  serfs,  Russia  might  yet 
be  saved  from  the  agony  of  the  rural  jacquerie  witli  which  she  is 
threatened,  the  autocracy  might  be  buttressed  in  security  for  at 
least  another  generation,  and  the  moral  force  of  nine  Russians  out 
of  ten  would  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  order.     For  responsible 
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government  Russia  is  altogether  unfit.  That  she  should  possess 
a  genuine  form  of  representative  government  is  desirable  and,  in 
our  judgment,  necessary.  But  what  is  absolutely  essential,  what 
touches  the  very  foundations  of  her  social  structure,  is  that  the 
peasantry  should  be  pacified  and  the  economics  of  peasant  life 
regulated  on  a  'living-wage  '  basis." 


LOSS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  THREATENED  TO 

ENGLAND. 

THE  granting  of  a  representative  government  to  the  British 
possessions  in  South  Africa,  in  which  the  Boers  are  to  have 
an  equal  franchise  and  representation  with  the  British,  is  said  by 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  as  quoted  by  The  Saturday  Review  (Lon- 
don), to  "presage  the  doom  of  English  effec- 
tive rule  there."  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  is  "  a  young 
renegade,"  says  The  Review,  for  his  advocacy 
of  the  move.  The  Lyttelton  Constitution,  by 
which  the  appointment  of  the  Executive  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  was  an 
ample  concession  to  the  conquered  people. 
As  The  Review  expresses  it : 

"The  Boers  had  really  no  right,  legal  or 
moral,  to  any  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own 
folly  and  obstinacy.  But  as  an  act  of  grace, 
the  Lyttelton  Constitution  was  conceded  to 
them,  under  which  the  Executive  was  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
legislature  was  to  be  composed  of  members 
partly  elected  by  Britons  and  Boers,  and 
partly  nominated  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. Everybody  was  satisfied  with  this 
prelude  to  full  responsible  government,  and 
things  went  merrily  as  marriage  bells." 


But  political  exigencies  induced  the  Liberal 
Government  to  give  full  and  free  representa- 
tive government  to  South  Africa.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  Boers  are  very  likely  soon  to  out- 
number the  British  and  then  farewell  to  English  domination.  The 
Speaker  (London)  states  this  danger  as  follows  : 

"  The  English  are  never  likely  to  approach  the  Dutch  in  fecun- 
dity, nor  will  the  English  in  the  new  colonies  settle  on  the  land. 
And  indeed  the  second  generation  of  all  European  land-settlers 
is  an  Afrikander.  A  nation  is  never  conciliated  by  an  anti-national 
government,  however  kindly  and  incorruptible  such  a  government 
may  be  ;  ten  years  of  such  a  system  would  leave  us  farther  from 
conciliation  than  we  are  to-day." 

As  a  safeguard  against  this,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  in  a  recent 
speech  is  reported  by  the  London  papers  to  have  remarked : 

"There  was  but  one  hope,  namely,  land  settlement  in  South 
Africa  on  a  large  scale,  of  Anglo-Saxon  families,  as  opposed  to 
emigration  of  single  men.  If,  after  all  our  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure,  the  empire  wished  to  retain  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  the  colonies  should  at  once  be  organized. 
The  carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme  in  1820  had  preserved  the 
Cape  to  England  to  this  day,  and  were  it  repeated  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  it  might  still  preserve  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony,  which  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  had  paid  so 
dearly  to  win,  to  be  the  home  of  thousands  of  the  race." 

The  Age  (Melbourne,  Australia)  thinks  the  step  contemplated 
by  the  Government  is  "little  short  of  imperial  crime,  threatening 
the  imperial  future  of  our  race  and  the  fabric  of  our  imperial 
policy,"  and  the  Montreal  Gazette  quotes  Lord  Lansdowne,  ex- 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  Lord  Harris,  ex-Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Queensland,  as  speaking  strongly  in  reprobation  of  the 
measure  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  As  Lord  Lansdowne  points  out,  the  Boers  will  gain  the  upper 
hand  at  the  election,  then  good-by  to  British  supremacy.     Can 


MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE, 

Late  Governor-General  of  India,  who  de- 
clares that  the  South  African  Constitution 
bill  [is  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of  England  in 
Africa. 


there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  words?  Lord 
Harris,  who  has  served  his  country  in  many  climes,  asks:  'What 
flag  will  wave  over  Pretoria  twenty  years  hence?'  Such  words 
from  such  men  can  not  be  rudely  set  aside,  even  by  a  prime  min- 
ister. What  concerns  South  Africa  concerns  Australia  and  Can- 
ada as  well  as  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  for  such  a  reckless  and 
audacious  experiment  that  we  gave  so  proudly  the  blood  of  our 
bravest." 

The  Dutch  press  of  South  Africa  greet  the  new  Constitution 
somewhat  coldly.  Land  en  Volk  (Pretoria)  admits  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  welcomed  by  the  Boers.  According  to  the  calculations 
of  this  journal,  the  Rand  will  return  four  or  five  Afrikanders,  and 
Pretoria  four,  which  will  give  the  Boers  a  majority  of  three  or 
four.  The  writer  concludes  with  the  hope  that  Boers  will  employ 
their  new  powers  wisely.  A  us  Land  (Cape 
Town)  declares  that  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution  do  not  meet  reasonable  expec- 
tations. 

German  Intervention  May  Be  In- 
evitable in  Russia.— Altho  the  Euro- 
pean press  generally  deny  the  probability  of 
foreign  intervention  in  the  disturbed  affairs  of 
Russia  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  August 
11,  p.  189),  some  papers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Czar,  when  his  army  and  his  Cossacks 
turn  against  him,  may  be  compelled  to  ask  for 
German  and  Austrian  aid,  while  it  is  averred 
that  Kaiser  William  may,  in  the  case  of  a 
Russo-Polish  rising,  be  forced  to  march  into 
Russia  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  possession 
of  his  own  Polish  provinces.  Thus  the  Neue 
Gesellschaft  (Berlin),  a  Socialistic  organ,  says 
bitterly  of  the  growing  disaffection  among  the 
Czar's  official  maintainers  of  order  in  Russia: 

"When  the  police  can  no  longer  help  him, 
then  the  military  become  his  source  of  help; 
when  the  regular  army  fails  him,  he  will  turn 
to  the  Cossacks — but  what  will  he  do  when 
the  Cossacks  desert  him?  Is  there  a  people 
more  cossack  than  the  Cossacks,  and  can  Nicholas  reckon  on 
their  help?  The  Rossia  (St.  Petersburg  journal)  and  the  Deputy 
of  the  Douma  Petrunkewitch  will  answer  by  saying :  'Yes,  there 
is  still  a  source  of  help  for  the  Czar.  In  the  west  there  dwells  a 
race  more  servile  than  any  other  serfs  in  the  world.     When  the 


'  A  FOOL  AND  HIS  FOLLY." 

Madame  Judy  to  C.-B.:  "  You  had  better  leave  it  alone;  you're 
only  making  an  awful  mess  of  it."  —Judy  (London). 
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Czar  can  get  help  from  no  other  source,  he  will  call  for  Prussian 
and  Austrian  soldiers,  and  these  will  come,  to  devastate  our 
fields  and  massacre  our  people.'  The  Rossia  acknowledges  this 
with  gleeful  triumph  ;  Petrunkewitch  echoes  the  reply  in  a  voice 
of  profoundest  sorrow  " 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Spectator  (London)  says  that  the  suc- 
cessful rising  of  Russian  Poland  will  be  the  signal  for  similar  in- 
surrection throughout  the  Polish  provinces  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, and  William  II. 's  hand  will  then  be  forced.     To  quote : 

"  So  far  as  we  can  see,  if  Russian  Poland  rises,  the  German 
Emperor  not  only  may  but  7/tust  intervene.  He  can  not  allow  a 
movement  to  succeed  which  might  cost  him  great  provinces,  even 
if  it  did  not  provoke  into  action  all  the  revolutionary  elements  in 
his  own  States,  The  three  Powers  which  partitioned  Poland  must 
continue  to  hold  down  Poland,  or  confess  themselves  defeated  by 
a  race  which  for  a  hundred  years  has  been  taught  to  see  in  revolu- 
tion its  only  hope  of  independence.  As  far  as  the  Vistula,  there- 
fore, in  the  supposed  contingency — that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  revo- 
lution winning  in  the  struggle — we  expect  German  intervention." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH   VIEW  OF   PANAMERICANISM. 

THE  nations  of  the  Western  Continent  will  never  have  any 
reason  for  consolidating,  unless  they  are  invaded  by  the 
yellow  race,  and  it  is  in  vain  therefore  for  the  United  States  to 
attempt  to  draw  the  republics  of  South  America  within  its  own 
economic  and  political  orbit,  says  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris). 
South  America  will  never  change  its  immemorial  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  Old  World  for  a  system  of  exchange  with  North 
America.  Pan- Americanism  or  North  and  South  American  union 
is  only  a  word,  and  means  nothing,  we  are  told ;  and  the  Latin 
republics  fear  the  invasion  of  the  northern  Anglo-Saxon  Repub- 
lic just  as  much  as  they  dread  the  invasion  of  European  peoples. 
To  quote  further : 

"  The  efforts  made  by  the  United  States  to  draw  the  southern 
republics  within  the  orbit  of  their  own  political  and  commercial 
influence  is  met  by  the  latter  with  profound  distrust.  Many  of 
them,  and  these  the  most  powerful,  refuse  to  believe  that  their 
independence  and  prosperity  are  any  more  menaced  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  than  by  the  United  States  of  North  America.     This 


opinion  seems  for  many  reasons  to  be  well  founded.  The  unity 
of  American  interests,  as  well  political  as  economic,  is  a  mere 
phrase.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  interest  the  Americans  of  the 
south  can  possibly  have  in  seeking  for  markets  and  sources  of 
supply  in  the  United  States  instead  of  in  the  Old  World.  Such  a 
course  would  imply  a  complete  reversal  of  their  traditions  and 
customs,  and  would  constitute  a  very  risky  experiment.  A  glance 
at  official  statistics  suffices  to  show  how  vastly  the  commercial 
exchanges  between  Europe  and  South  America  exceed  those 
which  exist  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  New  World." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  of  foreign  in- 
vasion of  the  American  Continent,  such  as  might  necessitate  the 
confederation  of  all  the  republics,  and  asks  who  seriously  believes 
that  any  European  nation  could  contemplate  such  an  invasion.  He 
continues : 

"  We  hear  talk  of  certain  designs  which  Germany  has  on  States 
of  Brazil,  but  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  Pan-Americanism 
admit  that  such  designs  imply  merely  an  economic,  linguistic,  or 
moral  conquest.  The  New  World  has  to-day  reached  such  a  con- 
dition of  internal  equilibrium,  that  the  idea  of  an  aggressive  move- 
ment of  the  Old  World  upon  it  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
chimerical." 

There  is,  however,  a  basis  upon  which  a  confederation  of  the 
north  and  south  might  be  considered  reasonable ;  that  is,  in 
view  of  the  "  Yellow  Peril,"  which  threatens  America  from  the 
shores  of  the  western  Pacific.  This  writer  states  his  views  on 
this  subject  as  follows : 

"If  Pan-Americanism  is  to  have  a  solid  foundation,  it  must  be 
called  for  by  the  cropping  up  of  grave  problems  in  the  American 
Continent.  At  present  we  do  not  discern  any  such,  and  foresee 
the  possibility  of  but  one  danger.  This  danger  would  result  from 
the  coalition  in  the  Pacific  of  the  yellow  nations,  which  the  United 
States  exclude  from  their  shore  or  limit  in  immigration.  If  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  were  once  to  break  the  barriers  thus  reared 
against  them,  it  would  be  quite  necessary  for  the  American  repub- 
lics to  act  in  concert  against  them,  and  for  this  end  to  consolidate. 
In  one  word,  it  is  from  the  west  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  Pan- 
Americanism  must  come,  if  it  comes  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  a  Pan-American  congress  to  discuss  gravely  the  future  ambi- 
tions of  the  Old  World  makes  one  think  of  the  ingenuous  knight 
of  La  Mancha  starting  out  to  make  war  on  windmills." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


THE  DISSOLVED  DOUMA. 


"  He  quiet,  my  beloved  people;  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1907,  the  Little  Father 
will  set  the  head  on  again. '' 


"  I  will  put  the  key  in  some  place 
where  it  will  be  out  of  sight  forever." 
—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


Russia's  tottering  throne. 

Douma  dissolved,  treasury  empty,  the  bureaucracy  in  power,  the 
support  of  his  children's  confidence  lost,  the  little  father's  throne 
must  needs  be  tottering.  —Tribune  (London). 


CAUSE   AND   EFFECT. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A   BENEFICENT    DESPOT. 

The'Maker  of  Modern  Mexico,  Porfirio  Diaz.  By  Mrs.  Alec-Twecdie.  With 
100  illustrations.     Cloth,  421  pp.     John  Lane  Company. 

DIAZ  at  seventy-six  in  full  possession  of  mental  and  physical 
vigor,  supreme  ruler  of  Mexico,  which  his  genius  has  up- 
lifted to  the  plane  of  a  civilized  state,  is  an  interesting  and  com- 
manding figure.  The  history  of  the  Mexican  dictator  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  history  of  modern  Mexico.  It  is  a  record  full  of 
adventure  and  romance;  its  lurid  background  and  vanishing  forms 
of  Maximilian  and  "  poor  Carlotta,"  its  wraith  of  empire,  its 
whirlwind  revolutions  succeeding  the  brief  purple  dream  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  have  formed  the  subject  of  more  than  one  historical 
sketch.  The  latest  narrator  of  all  these  stirring  events  is  an  Eng- 
lishwoman who  has  had  the  advantage  of  personal  intimacy  with 
the  President  of  Mexico  and  his  entourage  and  who  thus  writes 
with  a  sort  of  authority. 

The  Dictator-President  is  described  by  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  as 
a  modern  of  moderns  who  is  a  stranger  to  nothing  of  importance 
that  passes  in  the  civilized  world.  We  learn  that  news  of  the 
latest  import  from  American  and  English  papers  is  translated 
daily  into  Spanish  for  his  benefit.  New  inventions  are  investigated 
and  adopted  if  found  apt  for  Mexican  use.  In  his  administration 
of  public  affairs  he  shows  no  favoritism,  and  his  known  aversion 
to  this  weakness  is  carried  to  such  a  point  that  his  closest  friends 
are  barred  from  office.  When  first  elected  to  the  presidency,  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  enrolled  in  his  service  both  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  including  many  who  had  held  office  under 
Maximilian.  He  is  a  silent  man  who  does  not  love  the  interviewer, 
is  chary  of  public  speaking,  and  willingly  allows  others  to  occupy 
the  front  of  the  stage.  To  those  who  have  an  indifferent  knowl- 
edge of  the  earlier  methods  of  Diaz,  and  are  familiar  with  the 
milieu  of  his  youthful  exploits,  the  statement  that  his  dominant 
trait  is  modesty  will  "come  as  a  surprise."  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
probably  the  first  instance  in  history  of  such  a  virtue  marking  a 
man  who  made  his  way  through  blood  and  fire  to  a  virtual  throne. 

One  sees  that  the  author  writes  con  amove  of  her  hero,  but  she 
has  observed  Diaz  at  close  range,  and  when  she  describes  him  as 
unique  in  history,  controlling  despotically  millions  of  people  with- 
out forfeiting  their  love,  combining  in  a  sense  "  the  faculties  of 
czar  and  pope,"  and  at  the  same  time  living  the  unassuming  life 
of  a  private  citizen,  we  are  inclined  to  grant  that  her  characteriza- 
tion of  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  modern  politics  is  not 
far  wide  of  the  truth. 


AN    ELEMENTAL   NOVEL-HERO. 

Sandy  from  the  Sierras.     By  Richard  Barry.     Cloth,  318  pp.     Price,  $1.50. 
Moffatt,  Yard  &  Co. 

THIS  breezy  tale  of  the  mountains  and  the  mighty  West  is 
written  round  a  figure  typical  of  many  traits  not  found  in  the 
run  of  novelists'  creations,  various  and  ingenious  as  these  must 
needs  be  at  a  period  when,  as  has  been  said,  every  third  man 

writes  a  novel.  Sandy's  mother 
came  from  the  Green  Mountains, 
but  the  biggest  hand  in  Sandy's 
fashioning,  we  are  told,  came  from 
old  Mother  Nature  herself.  He  is 
indeed  an  elemental,  primal  being, 
good  to  meditate  upon  by  us  vic- 
tims of  artificial  environment  and 
overcivilization.  Winds  played 
their  "  sinister  lightnings  "  over  his 
cradle.  The  strength  and  grandeur 
of  the  Sierra  peaks  entered  into  his 
young  life.  He  played  about  preci- 
pices, "where  the  long  thaw  of 
the  ice  made  spring  a  wilderness 
of  tangled,  fragrant  beauty."  He 
knew  the  sharp-shinned  hawks  and 
richard  barry.  the  band-tailed  pigeons.      He  was 

an  intimate  of  the   haunts   of   the 
red  deer  and  of  the  aerie  of  the  American  eagle. 

"Over  him  always  laughed  the  gaiety  of  mountain  sunshine — a 
fleck  of  buoyance,  a  foam  of  gladness.  He  rose  to  silver  seas  of 
dawn,  and  for  his  repose  evening's  clouds  of  molten  gold  nestled 


about  his  head.  In  his  heart  was  the  dream  of  a  star,  like  a 
moonbeam  in  a  mountain  pool,  lying  in  the  bleak  midnight,  awed 
by  the  vastness,  and  perennially  placid  as  the  silence.  In  his 
brain  there  kindled  slowly  the  poise  and  peace,  the  glory  and  the 
greatness  of  the  earth.  Something  immortal  happened  up  there 
those  early  years  in  the  high  Sierras.  Nature  spoke  to  the  child 
and  God  entered  his  soul." 

In  spite  of  all  this  Sandy  is  by  no  means  wholly  ethereal.  Tho 
his  thoughts  are  often  among  the  stars  set  like  jewels  over  his 
native  peaks  and  crags,  he  has  a  firm  footing  upon  earth  and  is  an 
intensely  human  creature. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  word-painting  and  lurid  touches 
of  Mr.  Barry's  "'Port  Arthur:  A  Monster  Heroism,"  will  not  miss 
them  in  his  new  story. 

THE   LEADING   OF   A    LITTLE   CHILD. 

The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie.     By  Margaret  Deland.    Cloth,  357  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.      Harpers. 

MRS.  DELANO'S  new  novel  with  "Old  Chester"  as  its  set- 
ting strikes  a  deeper  and  truer  chord  of  human  passion, 
and  indeed  of  tragedy,  than  most  of  the  novels  of  the  day  that 
deal  with   a  similar   theme.     The 
story  is  the  old  and  eternally  new 
one  of  a  naive  and  ardent  nature 
making  happiness,  instead  of  duty, 
the  goal  of  life,  and,  in  that  des- 
perate quest,  setting  aside  the  con- 
vention   that   society  instinctively 
holds   strongest   to — the  marriage 
bond. 

Into  Old  Chester,  a  stronghold 
of  virtue  and  the  proprieties,  en- 
ters Helena  Richie,  a  beautiful  girl 
whose  loveless  marriage  at  eigh- 
teen had  consigned  her  to  a  "  grass  " 
widowhood.  From  the  first  the 
paragons  of  Old -Chester  virtue 
looked  askance  at  her.  They  might 
have  overlooked  moral  lapses  per- 
haps, but  when  were  God-fearing 

women  known  to  forgive  a  sister  of  frailer  sanctity  who  outrivaled 
them  in  good  looks,  and  was  richer  to  boot?  Her  life  in  her  new 
environment,  as  she  saw  at  the  first  glance,  was  not  to  be  paved 
with  roses,  and  she  determined  upon  a  policy  of  comparative  isola- 
tion as  being  the  best  adapted  to  conquer  a  peace.  Such  conduct, 
as  the  sequel  shows,  was  as  offensive  to  the  vanity  of  the  towns- 
people as  the  opposite  course  would  have  been. 

The  dominating  figure  in  this  narrow  world  is  Dr.  Lavendar, 
from  whom  goodness  radiates,  as  it  were,  falling  on  all  like  the 
sunlight.  The  beneficent  personality  of  the  saintly  minister  serves 
to  redeem  much  of  the  commonplace  and  sordidness  that  neces- 
sarily obtrude  themselves  in  such  an  environment.  The  foil  of 
the  dear  old  parson  is  Benjamin  Wright,  a  cynical  old  worldling 
quickly  moved  to  anger,  an  oath  ever  ready  on  his  lips.  His 
cloistered  life  has  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  awe  in  the  ejes  of 
his  townsfolk.  He  quotes  Shakespeare  and  Latin  hexameters 
upon  the  most  impossible  occasions  and  professes  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  religion.  There  is  a  flaw  in  the  armor  of  his  cynicism, 
however,  and  it  is  easily  pierced  by  the  ready  wit  of  his  grandson, 
Sam  Wright,  a  tragedy-writing,  moonstruck  youth.  Sam  beholds 
in  Helena  Richie  the  goddess  of  his  dreams,  and  tears  up  his 
tragedy.  He  lays  romantic  siege  to  her,  but  she  will  have  none  of 
him,  and  when  he  learns  that  the  woman  of  his  ideal  worship  has 
a  secret  liaison  with  a  man  who  had  been  posing  as  her  brother, 
he  shoots  himself.  This  suicide,  laid  directly  at  her  door,  is  a 
rude  awakening  for  Helena.  She  is  brought  to  see  the  futility  of 
her  personal  code  of  ethics,  and  the  gentle  chiding  of  the  old  min- 
ister convinces  her  of  her  error  in  thinking  that  an  individual, 
however  high-minded,  may  ignore  the  paramount  social  convention. 

Very  delicately  told  and  full  of  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  mother 
love  is  the  story  of  Helena  Richie's  adoption  of  the  little  waif 
brought  to  her  by  Dr.  Lavendar.  Her  own  little  one,  a  curly- 
headed  boy.  had  been  made  away  with  by  the  ill  treatment  of  her 
drunkard  husband,  and  this  dark  episode  of  her  ill-fated  wifehood 
imparts  a  pathetic  significance  to  her  vicarious  love  for  the  found- 
ling. It  is  in  this  love,  at  once  purifying  and  ennobling,  that  her 
redemption  is  wrought  out. 


MARGARET   DELAND. 
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WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 


THE   POLITICAL    BOSS. 

Coniston.     By  Winston  Churchill.     Cloth,  543  pp.      Price,  $1.50.     Tne  Mac- 
ro illan  Company. 

MR.  CHURCHILL'S  new  novel  deals  with  a  peculiarly 
timely  phase  of  politics,  the  rise  of  "boss  power"  in  the 
United  States  and  its  development  and  decline  before  the  mightier 
power  of  great  corporate  consolidation.     The  scene  of  the  novel  is 

New  Hampshire,  and  the  principal 
character  a  well-remembered  figure 
in  the  political  history  of  that  State. 
As  Jethro  Bass  we  trace  his  career, 
from  a  village  election  to  his  grad- 
ual dominance,  and  his  final  over- 
throw through  the  power  of  the 
railroads.  The  principal  interest 
in  the  novel  centers  in  the  rude 
strength  of  the  portraiture  of  Jethro 
Bass.  Ruthless,  unscrupulous,  and 
pitiless,  he  elbows  his  way  to  pow- 
er and  finally  holds  the  State  in  his 
grip.  The  redeeming  features  of 
this  unlovely  but  real  character  in 
American  life  is  his  love  for  Cyn- 
thia Ware. 

The  novel  may  be  regarded,  in 
some  sort,  as  a  political  tract,  and 
this  is  all  the  more  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
recently  entered  active  politics  as  a  champion  against  the  very 
abuses  set  forth  with  so  much  realism  in  his  romance. 

In  many  respects  "  Coniston  "  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  novel 
Mr.  Churchill  has  produced.  The  story  is  open,  nevertheless,  to 
the  same  objections  which  have  been  brought 
against  its  predecessors — lack  of  concentration, 
and  the  diffusion  of  events  over  too  large  an  area. 
When  "Richard  Carvel"  came  out  there  were  not 
wanting  critics  who  advanced  the  claim  that  Mr. 
Churchill's  work  was  suggestive  of  Thackeray, 
and  one  has  an  uneasy  feeling  at  times  that  such  a 
high  ideal  is  in  the  mind  of  the  novelist  himself. 
In  reality,  however,  his  work  is  no  more  like 
Thackeray's  than  that  of  a  hundred  talented 
painters  of  chiaroscuro  is  like  Rembrandt. 

"  In  Jethro  Bass,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
"  Winston  Churchill  has  created  a  character  which 
is  at  once  menacing  and  amusing,  detestable  and 
pathetic.  .  .  .  He  has  written  nothing  so  clever 
and  varied  in  delineation  or  so  warm  in  feeling  as 
'Coniston.'"  With  similar  words  of  praise  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal declares,  "  If  the  long- 
sought-for  has  not  arrived  in  this  picture  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  character,  the  waiting  public  and  yearning  critic  must 
be  hard  to  please."  And  in  the  opinion  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  "  the  drawing  of  the  character  of  Jethro  Bass  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  literature."  The  Boston  Tratiscript  commends  "  the 
gossipy,  breezy,  buttonholing  style "  of  the  story.  Among  the 
apparently  few  dissenters  to  the  generally  conceded  exceptional 
merit  of  the  book  are  alined  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the  former  complaining  that  "  some  of 
us  ask  for  a  novel,  and  we  get— a  political  tract,"  while  The  Eve- 
ning Post  asserts  that  the  writer  has  "  mainly  a  superficial  skill — 


valuable  in  forming  a  true  estimate  of  the  founder  of  the  Republic 
than  any  mere  brilliancy  of  epigram  or  customary  epistolary  side- 
lights could  have  been. 

What  stands  out  in  the  correspondence  is  the  simplicity  and  in- 
tegrity of  Washington's  nature,  those  two  traits  that  have  been 
dwelt  upon  by  all  of  his  biographers. 

The  events  related  in  the  first  section  of  the  correspondence  are 
in  the  beaten  track  of  a  country  gentleman's  life.  They  show  the 
same  care  for  practical  detail,  the  same  consideration  for  others, 
that  marked  the  writer's  conduct  when  the  nation  was  his  field  of 
activity.  In  the  later  letters  there  is  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
quiet  evening  of  Washington's  life,  and  information  concerning 
his  closing  days. 

A   PURPOSE  NOVEL. 

The   Sphinx's   Lawyer.     By    Frank    Danby.     Cloth,  371  pp.     Price,  $1.50. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

STILL  another  novel  with  a  "purpose."  Mrs.  Frankau  dedi- 
cates her  book  to  her  brother  who,  as  the  reader  is  informed 
on  the  title-pages,  had  harshly  criticized  it,  as  embodying  a  theme 
outside  the  region  of  art.  In  the  course  of  a  story  of  a  brilliant 
bohemian,  which  is  rather  strongly  told  and  is  not  without  some 
tragic  touches,  there  is  developed  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
"  Is  it  right  that  our  prisons  should  (as  is  the  rule)  make  men 
worse  instead  of  better?"  The  hero  of  the  story,  Algernon 
Hezeltine,  is  drawn  from  life.  All  the  other  characters  and  scenes 
are  imaginative. 

The  Sphinx's  Lawyer  is  a  brilliant  bohemian  whose  exaggerated 
admiration  for  a  man  of  great  intellectual  gifts,  tho  of  degenerate 
moral  tendencies,  turns  his  steps  out  of  the  path  of  conventional 
rectitude.     Such  a  type  set  forth  in  the  complicated  environment 
of  modern  activities  naturally  gives  rise  to  many 
interesting  situations.      The  lawyer  is  finally  re- 
deemed by  a  woman  whose  strength  of  moral  char- 
acter, love,  and  goodness  raise  him  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  truedestiny.     The  newspaper  criticisms 
of  this  novel  are  either  caustically  severe  or  of  a 
sickishly  eulogistic  nature. 


T 


FRANK   DANBY 


the  skill  of  a  great  carpenter,  and  not  of  a  creative  architect." 


WASHINGTON  THE  COUNTRY   GENTLEMAN. 

Letters  and  Recollections  of  George  Washington:  Being  Letters  to  Tobias 
Lear  and  Others,  with  a  Diary  of  Washington's  Days  Kept  by  Mr.  Lear. 
Cloth,  289  pp.     Price,  $2.50.      Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

THE  letters  addressed  by  Washington  to  his  secretary  exhibit 
a  rather  prosaic  side  of  the  First  American.  They  are  val- 
uable historically  as  showing  the  genius  for  detail  which  must 
have  formed  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  Washington 
and  which,  no  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  goes  far  in  ex- 
plaining his  supereminent  success.  Those  who  open  the  volume 
expecting  to  find  new  revelations  of  character,  and  new  aspects  of 
that  personality  the  purity  and  dignity  of  whose  fame  stands 
unique  in  history,  are  destined  to  disappointment.  What  they 
will  find  will,  however,  be  of  a  compensating  nature,  and  more 


AN   AMERICAN   MARS. 

The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Hussars.    By  John  Reed  Scott. 
Cloth,  341  pp.  Price,  $1.50.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

HIS  is  a  story  of  love  and  adventure,  of  mov- 
ing accident,  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  of 
being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe—  but  not  of  being 
sold  into  slavery.  A  "dashing  young  American 
officer,"  that  paragon  of  military  perfection,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  supposititious  kingdom  of  Valeria  as 
military  attache4  to  the  American  Embassy.  In 
this  ideal  environment  for  gold  lace  and  shoulder-straps  he  promptly 
falls  in  love  with  the  princess,  Ehra,  herself  a  creature  dowered 
with  all  perfections.  As  the  result  of  his  "  passion "  for  the 
princess  there  ensue  the  most  amazing  complications,  and  these 
are  further  enskeined  by  the  fact  that  royal  blood  flows  in  his  veins. 

The  royal  heroine  of  this  stirring 
novel  can  not  be  said  to  have  been 
modeled  on  Anthony  Hope's  Prin- 
cess Osra,  nor  yet  upon  that "  queen 
of  curds  and  cream  "  that  we  know 
in  the  play.  She  is  a  delightful 
creature,  nevertheless,  and  an  able 
match  for  her  romantic,  business- 
like Prince  Florizel. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun's 
appraisal  of  the  book  as  "  a  slap- 
dashing  vacation-day  romance  "  is 
typical  of  the  press  comments. 
The  Boston  Herald  finds  it  "  a 
capital  romance  which  drives  away 
dull  care,"  and  the  Boston  Tran 
script  considers  it  "readable"  and 
"  fascinating,"  but,  at  the  same  time 
"it  has  too  much  American  rush 
about  it  "  to  harmonize  well  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  long-estab- 
lished court.  The  story  is  told  with  "  much  liveliness  of  incident 
and  gaiety  of  sentiment,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune. 


JOHN    REED   SCOTT. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

I  Heard  a  Voice. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

I  heard  a  voice  in  the  darkness  singing 

(That  was  a  valiant  soul  I  knew) 
And  the  joy  of  his  song  was  a  wild  bird  winging 

Swift  to  his  mate  through  a  sky  of  blue. 

Myself — I  sang  when  the  dawn  was  flinging 

Wide  his  guerdon  of  fire  and  dew; 
I  heard  a  voice  in  the  darkness'  singirg 

(That  was  a  valiant  soul  I  knew). 

And  his  song  was  of  love  and  all  its  bringing 

And  of  certain  day  when  the  night  was  through; 
I  raised  my  eyes  where  the  hope  was  springing, 

And  I  think  in  his  heaven  God  smiled,  too. 
I  heard  a  voice  in  the  darkness  singing 

(That  was  a  valiant  soul  I  knew). 

— From  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (September). 


To  Honor. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

That  I  have  tracked  you  from  afar,  my  crown   I  call 

it,  and  my  hight: 
All  hail,  O  dear  and  difficult  star!     All  hail,  O  heart 

of  light! 
No  pleasure  born  of  time  for  me, 
Who  in  you  touch  eternity. 
If  I  have  found  you  where  you  are,  I  win  my  mortal 

fight. 

You  flee  the  vale:   I    therefore    choose    summit    and 

solitude  for  mine, 
The  high  air,  where  I  can  not  lose  our  comradeship 

divine. 
More  lovely  here,  to  wakened  blood, 
Sparse  leaf  and  hesitating  bud, 
Than    rosaries    under    valley    dews    for   which    the 

the  dryads  pine. 

Spirit  austere!    lend  aid:     I    walk    along   inclement 

ridges  too. 
Disowning   toys  of  sense,  to   balk   my  soul   of   ends 

untrue. 
Because  man's  cry,  by  night  and  day, 

Cried  not  for  God,  I  broke  away. 
On,  at  your  ruthless  pace!    I'll  stalk,  a  hilltop  ghost, 

with  you.  — From  The  Independent. 


Liove's  Immortality. 

By  Elsa  Barker. 

Among  those  things  that  make  our  love  complete 
And  high  beyond  all  others  I  have  known, 
This  knowledge  is  not  least:    That  we  have  sown 

Together  seed's  of  beauty  that  shall  greet 

Strange  years  in  blossoms  that  the  reckless  feet 
Of  death  shall  not  destroy ;  that  we  have  shown 
To  blinded  eyes  the  visions  of  our  own, 

And  made  our  blood  in  others'  veins  to  beat. 

Why  should  we  yearn  for  immortality 

In  some  imagined  heaven,  when  on  earth 
Our  flowers  of  song  perfumed  the  dusty  road 

And  speak  to  passers-by  of  you  and  me? 
Enough  if  we  have  justified  our  birth 
Ere  entering  the  inscrutable  abode. 
— From  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (September). 


"The  Choice  of  Roads." 

By  R.  Ellis  Roberts. 

There's  a  road  in  Devon 
With  a  hedge  each  side, 

Ard  some  would  count  it  heaven 
On  that  road  to  ride. 

There's  a  road  upon  the  Mendips 
Dances  down  and  down 


Thousands  Use  it  for  Shaving. 

Ivory  Soap  is  a  bath,  toilet  and  fine  laundry 
soap.  And  yet,  thousands  of  men  who  are  more 
than  ordinarily  particular  about  their  appearance, 
use  it  for  shaving.  They  like  it  because  it  works 
up  into  a  profuse,  creamy  lather;  because  it  softens 
the  beard,  and  most  important  of  all,  because  it 
leaves  the  skin  cool  and  sweet  and  soft. 

Note.  —  Pieces  of  Ivory  Soap  which  are  too  small  for  any  other 
purposes  are  excellent  to  shave  with.  Put  them  in  a  cup  (not  a 
shaving  mug),  add  a  little  hot  water — and  shave. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


That  Dainty  MintCovered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 


At  All  the  Bcttcrkirtd  of  Stores 

5  cent's  the  Ounce 
or  in  5<U 04,and  25*.Packers 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL  -•«**»  1. 

If  your  neighborhood  store  can't  supply  you  send  us  I  Oc.  for  sample  packet. 
FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY.  INC..  Philadelphia.  I  J.  S.  A.,  and  Toronto,  Can^  \ 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Conservative  Investment 

IN  CITY  REAL  ESTATE 

On  Convenient  Instalments 


The  United  States  Realty  Corporations  of  New  York  owns, 
purchases  and  sells,  on  its  own  account  only,  the  highest 
type  of  centrally  located  income-producing  property  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  safest 
form  of  investment  known.  It  has  withstood  every  financial 
panic  in  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

The  first  corporation,  $1,000,000  capital,  organized  three 
years  ago,  is  earning  over  11$,  and  the  properties  have  in- 
creased 59  <f0  in  value.  The  second  corporation,  two  years 
old,  is  earning  8^  <f0 . 

We  offer  preferred  shares  in  the  third  corporation — now 
forming — at  par;  payable  in  convenient  instalments.  The 
preferred  stock  receives  the  first  5  rf0  and  one-half  of  all  ex- 
cess earnings.     Principal  and  interest  guaranteed  by  bond. 

This  is  the  most  attractive  investment  before  the  country 
to-day.  It  is  safe,  conservative,  and  will  stand  the  fullest 
investigation. 

Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.,  Fiscal  Agents 

257  Broadway,  New  Vork 

A  conservative  representative  with  wide  acquaintafice  and 
highest  standing  desired  in  every  community,  on  whole  or  part 
time.  We  will  pay  expenses  to  New  York  and  return  of 
acceptable  applicants  desiring  to  make  thorough  investigation. 


Figures  in  Plain  Sight. 
Test  This 
Standard 
Adder 

FREE. 

It  Will  Save 
Its  Own  Cost 

TO  show  you  how  a  Standard  Adding  Machine 
prints  the  figures  in  plain  sight— so  you  can't 
make  m intakes 

—to  show  you  that  there  are  only  two  rows  of  keys, 
ami  one  figure  of  a  kind— ho  you  can't  get  mixed  put- 
ting down  amounts 

—to  show  you  that  the  machine  issmal  1,  compact,  easy 
action,  simple  in  make-up— can't  get  out  of  order 

—to  show  you  that  it  is  light  in  weight,  so  you  can  car- 
ry it  about  and  use  it  on  a  slant  top  desk  or  anywhere 

—we  will  send  yo.i  a  Standard  Adding  Machine  to  use 
with  your  own  work,  in  your  own  office. 

We  want  you  to  test  it  thoroughly.  To  try  it  out,  in 
every  way  you  think  of— to  use  it,  as  if  it  was  your  own. 

And,  if  it  don't  save  time  with  your  ad  dint;  -balanc- 
ing- tabulating— and  all  your  other  work  —  just  send  it 
back  where  it  oame  from,  and  that  will  end  the  matter. 

We  shan't  argue.    We  ask  your  judgment  and  agree 

to  accept  your  decision  — whatever  it  maybe. 

1  f  yon  wish  to  tnko  up  this  offer,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  say  so  on  your  business  letter-head,  sign  and  mail  it 
to  us  today.  And  we  will  at  once  have  a  Standard 
Adding  Machine  sent  to  you  from  our  nearest  branch. 

If,  after  trying  it,  you  wish  to  keep  it— as  you  are 
sure  to  do,  when  you  find  it  will  save  its  ewn  cost  — 
the  price  Is  only  8186.0O  — or  about  half  you  are 
asked  to  pay  for  machines  not  us  good. 

If  you  won't  try  the  machine,  at  least  send  for  our 
Testimonial  Book  and  read  how  others  effect  big 
economies  by  using  the  Standard  Adding  Machine  in 
their  business. 

On  receipt  of  your  request,  we  send  the  book  post- 
paid.    Read  it.     It  will  suggest  ways  you  can  save. 

THE  STANDARD  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
3776  Spring  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Why  is  the  Comptometer  the  best 

of  all  adding 
machines? 


Because  it  is 
the  only 
machine  o  n 
which  a  single 
key  touch 
does  the  work. 
Others  have  a  handle  that  must  be  pulled  for 
each  item  added.  It  takes  time  and  labor  to 
pull  that  handle. 

Because  it  can  be  advantageously  applied 
to  all  your  figuring,  not  to  adding  only.  It 
extends  bills  and  figures  percentages  as  easily 
as  it  adds  your  ledger.  No  other  machine  is 
practical  for  all  work. 

We  have  thousands  of  pleased  customers 
who  doubted  this  at  one  time.  They  tried  it 
and  now  see  the  results  in  reduced  expenses. 
Suppose  you  try  it  ?  For  the  mere  asking 
we  would  be  glad  to  send  full  description  or 
furnish  a  Comptometer  to  try  for  thirty  days. 

Send  for  literature  and  special  trial  offer. 

Sent,  express  prepaid,  on  30  >l ays'  free  trial  to 

responsible  parties. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO  ,  57  North  Orleans  Street,  Chicago 


And  winds  and  winds,  and  then  dips 
Into  Cheddar  Town. 

There's  a  road  in  Surrey 
Where  the  dust  lies  white ; 

And  motors  shriek  and  hurry- 
All  the  day  and  night. 

There's  a  road  in  London 
Stretches  miles  and  miles; 

And  the  stones  make  your  bones 
Long  for  country  mud  and  stiles. 


There  are  many  roads  in  Britain, 

Roman  roads  and  new; 
But  the  best  my  heels  have  smitten 

Leads  to  Cornwall  and  to  you. 

— From  The  Spectator    (London). 


The  Sparrow. 

By  I.  Henry  Wallis. 

Among  the  carven  images 

On  God's  great  house  of  prayer, 
A  statue  of  the  Virgin  is, 

And  our  dear  Lord  is  there. 
Close  to  His  Mother  does  he  lie, 

And  answers  her  caress 
With  loving  little  hands  that  try 

Against  her  cheek  to  press. 

A  circling  aureole  has  He, 

To  tell  His  name  to  all; 
A  circling  aureole  has  She 

Round  her  brows  virginal ; 
And  on  this  circlet  that  She  has 

A  sparrow's  nest  is  made 
Of  hay  and  straw  and  stalks  of  grass 

From  street  and  close  conveyed. 

It  seems  as  tho  that  nest  were  there 

That  He  might  look  on  it, 
For  always  is  He  gazing  where 

The  mother-bird  does  sit. 
And  should  her  little  fledglings  fall. 

Most  surely  will  He  know: 
And  of  His  love  which  blesseth  all 

Some  comfort  will  bestow. 

The  mystic  Dove  broods  over  them; 

And  Angel-faces  shine 
Around  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 

Above  the  Babe  divine. 
About  are  fiends  with  mouths  awry 

And  twisted  faces  wild; 
But  safe  from  them  the  nest  is  by 

The  Mother  and  her  Child. 

The  sparrows  fly  into  the  street 

'Mid  turmoil,  sin,  and  shame; 
Unheeded  by  the  crowds  they  meet, 

Who  care  not  whence  they  came; 
Who  know  not  of  the  nest  that  is 

In  the  Angel-land  above, 
Beside  the  Holy  Presences, 

Beneath  the  brooding  Dove. 

But  it  may  be  that  unto  some 

Who  love  each  living  thing, 
And  smile  to  see  the  sparrows  come, 

A  happy  thought  they  bring. 
And  as  to  their  high  home  they  go, 

A  child  with  upward  glance 
May  see  their  nest,  and  her  face  glow 

With   Heavenly   radiance. 
— From  "The  Cloud  Kingdom"  (Lane). 


PERSONAL. 

A  Disciple  of  Hirssell  Sagfe. — With  the  death  of 
Russell  Sage  there  conns  into  prominence  another 
Wall  Street  figure  whose  personality  and  importance 
were  overshadowed   by   those  of   the   great   money 

lender        His  trusted  clerk,  Charles  \Y.  Osborne,   who 
for  twenty-five  years  has  been  the  pupil  and  follower 
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of  Russell  Sage,  is  now,  by  the  terms  of  the  million- 
aire's will,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  lar^e  estate, 
and  in  his  hands  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  finan- 
cier's office.  "Upon  him,"  says  the  Savannah  News, 
"will  devolve  the  direction  of  the  millions  of  the 
veteran  of  puts  and  calls;  and  from  a  companu  i  elv 
unknown  man  he  becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  world  of  linai  He  is  thus  further 

remarked  upon  in  a  despatch  to  the  same  paper: 

Mr.  Osborne,  concerning  whom  the  financier  spoke 
as  his  confidential  and  trusted  assistant,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Russell  Sage  from  the  very  first  year 
he  entered  his  employ.  He  is  now  in  his  sixty-sev- 
enth year,  a  rather  slender  man  of  about  the  average 
height.  His  head  is  surmounted  by  an  aureole  of 
snow-white  hair,  and  he  wears  a  mustache,  which 
has  also  taken  on  the  frost  of  age.  But  his  com- 
plexion is  ruddy,  and  his  eyes  have  a  way  of  sparkling. 
None  who  knows  him  ever  remembers  to  have  seen 
him  when  he  did  not  have  a  smile  and  a  pleasant 
word. 

He  had  a  vacation  once.  It  was  in  the  year  1902, 
and  for  a  whole  week  his  employer  did  not  come  to 
the  office.  Mr.  Osborne  thought  the  matter  over 
carefully,  and  actually  took  three  days.  He  worked 
year  in  and  year  out  over  the  account  books,  and  the 
envelopes  of  securities,  and  never  seemed  to  feel  the 
need  of  rest 

It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  in  the 
twenty-five  years  of  service  he  was  not  absent,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  some  time  off 
after  the  madman  Norcross  threw  the  bomb  in  the 
Sage  office.  Mr.  Osborne  at  the  time  was  conducting 
a  negotiation  with  a  customer.  He  was  carried  from 
the  building  minus  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
clothing,  and  for  a  time  it  was  feared  that  his  skull 
was  fractured. 

The  quiet,  well-poised  man  who  sat  behind  the 
cashier's  desk  in  the  office  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
building  had  much  to  do  with  the  engineering  of 
affairs  in  such  a  way  that  the  death  of  Russell  Sage 
produced  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  Wall 
Street.  Ha.1,  the  situation  been  less  adroitly  handled 
there  might  have  been  a  storm  in  which  many  finan- 
cial craft  would  have  foundered. 

Mr.  Osborne,  like  his  late  employer,  takes  a  keen 
delight  in  driving  fast  horses.  He  always  owns  a 
team  at  least,  and  frequently  he  may  be  seen  on  the 
driveways  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.     He  has  been 

GOOD  NIGHT'S  SLEEP 
No  Medicine  so  Beneficial  to  Brain  and  Nerves 

Lying  awake  nights  makes  it  hard  to  keep 
awake  and  do  things  in  day  time.  To  take 
"tonics  and  stimulants"  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  like  setting  the  house  on  fire 
to  see  if  you  can  put  it. out. 

The  right  kind  of  food  promotes  refresh- 
ing sleep  at  night  and  a  wideawake  individ- 
ual during  the  day. 

A  lady  changed  from  her  old  way  of  eat- 
ing, to  Grape-Nuts,  and  says  : 

"  For  about  three  years  I  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  indigestion.  After  trying  sev- 
eral kinds  of  medicine,  the  doctor  would 
ask  me  to  drop  off  potatoes,  then  meat,  and 
so  on,  but  in  a  few  days  that  craving,  gnaw- 
ing feeling  would  start  up,  and  I  would  vomit 
everything  1  ate  and  drank. 

"  When  I  started  on  Grape-Nuts,  vomiting 
stopped,  and  the  bloating  feeling  which  was 
so  distressing  disappeared  entirely. 

"My  mother  was  very  much  bothered 
with  diarrhoea  before  commencing  the  Grape- 
Nuts,  because  her  stomach  was  so  weak  she 
could  not  digest  her  food.  Since  using 
Grape-Nuts  she  is  well,  and  says  she  don't 
think  she  could  live  without  it. 

"It  is  a  great  brain  restorer  and  nerve 
builder,  for  I  can  sleep  as  sound  and  undis- 
turbed after  a  supper  of  Grape-Nuts  as  I 
could  in  the  old  days  when  I  could  not 
realize  what  they  meant  by  a  "bad  stomach." 
There  is  no  medicine  so  beneficial  to  nerves 
and  brain  as  a  good  night's  sleep,  such  as 
you  can  enjoy  after  eating  Grape-Nuts." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

"There's  a  reason." 


Special  Offer  for  One  Month  Only 

To  stimulate  sales,  before  the  Fall  rush  begins,  we  offer  an  assortment  of  full  size 
Ostermoor  Mattresses,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  6  ft.  3  in.  long,  one  part  weighing  50  pounds  each> 
(5  lbs.  more  than  regular)  hand  laid  filling,  built,  not  stuffed,  with  bound  edges,  square 
corners,  beautifully  made,  and  covered  with  any  ticking  you  desire  (we  illustrate  three  pat- 
terns above)  A.  C.  A.  wide  or  narrow  stripe;  Gray  and  White  Dust-proof  Satin  Finish 
Ticking  striped  in  linen  effect;  Blue  and  White  Herring-bone  ;  or  Mercerized  Art  Twills  in 
fancy  stripe  with  floral  effects  of  Blue,  Pink,  Yellow,  Green  or  Lavender,  all  at  the  special 
price  of 

VS"  $15?.°.  Delivered  ~m 

(or  $15.50  if  made  in  two  parts) 

EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US  ANY  WHERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Terms  of  Sale  Cash  with  Order.         None  sent  C.  0.  D. 

These  are  great  bargains,  way  under  regular  price.     You  must   speak  quickly  if  you  want 
any,  as  our  offer  is  open  for  immediate  acceptance  only — it  will  expire  Sept.  30th. 

Order  of  Us  Direct  or  Through  Your  Ostermoor  Dealer 

When  ordering,  please  state  first,  second,  and  even  third  choice  of  covering  and  color  desired,  in  case  all 
you  like  are  already  sold,  as  there  will  be  no  time  for  correspondence.  Beware  of  imitations.  See  that  the  name 
"  Ostermoor  "  appears  on  every  mattress. 

Even  if  you  do  not  wish  a  mattress  now,  you  should  know  all  about  the  '.'  Ostermoor  "  and  its  superiority  to 
hair  in  health,  comfort  and  economy.  Send  your  name  on  a  pos  a  I  .or  our  free  descriptive  book,  "  The  Test  of 
Time,"  a  veritable  work  of  art,  144  pages  in  two  colors,  profusely  illustrated. 

OSTERMOOR   &  COMPANY,  119  Elizabeth    Street,    New  York 

Canadian  Agency,  Ideal  Bedding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

nm  ■  CTIM      ant'  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
DULLL  I  IN      Address  Dr.  Hay.  s.  Deft.  J.Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I   On 

Li- 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT- 

Our  3  books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps 

R.S.&  A.  B.LACEY, Washington, D.C.       Estab.  1869. 


On  Approval.  Freight  Paid.  reecru„„  $1.00  BS?rt$1.75  S2£ 

4"^> *  ** ,**  Sectional 

Bookcase 


SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  OXLV 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  univer- 
sally used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  These  cases  are  not  experiment!),  but  the  product  of  years 
of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  They  are 
made  in  our  own  factory,  under  our  own  patent.-.-,  and  the  entire 
production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the  reason 
we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Every  book  section 
has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in 
8olid  Oak.    Tops  and  bases.  $1.00  each. 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  'J:{.|. 

The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM    MFG.   CO..   Little   Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 
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Now  Ready ! 


Cadillac  Supremacy  once  more  asserts 
Itself  in  the  announcement  that  Model  H, 
the  final  and  perfected  four-cylinder  car 
for  1907  is  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

In  improvement  and  mechanical  finish 
this  magnificent  car  out  distances  by 
at  least  two  years  any  other  car  on 
the  market.  It  has  new  features,  but 
every  one  of  them  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  tried  by  months  of 
severe  service. 

Its  tremendous  power  makes  it  a 
veritable  wonder  in  hill  climbing ; 
countless  miles  of  travel  over  the 
roughest  mountain  roads  in  the 
country  without  balk  or  delay  prove 
its  never-failing  dependability.  An 
automobile  whose  smooth  and  well- 
balanced  action  is  almost  marvelous 
when  compared  with  what  has  here- 
tofore been  accepted  is  the  highest 
type  of  motor  car. 

Among  the  many  features  of  the 
1907  Cadillac  are  ease  of  control,  due 
to  our  perfect  planetary  transmission; 
a  marine  type  governor,  regulating 
the  speed  of  the  engine  under  all  con- 
ditions ;  a  new  and  exclusive  double- 
acting  steering  device  that  greatly  in- 
creases safety;  an  independent  steel 
engine  suspension,  which  maintains 
perfect  alignment  of  motor  and  trans- 
mission at  all  times,  saving  much 
strain  and  wear. 

Model  H  is  practically  noiseless  in 
operation;  embodies  the  maximum  of 
comfort  in  riding.  30  horse  power ; 
capable  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Price, 
$2,500. 

Enjoy  a  demonstration  by  your 
nearest  dealer.  His  address  and  de- 
scriptive booklet  AD  sent  on  request. 

Other  Cadillac  models  are  :  Model  K, 
Runabout,  $750;  Model  M,  Light  Tour- 
ing Car.  $950.  All  prices  f.  c.  i>. 
Detroit,  and  do  not  Include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto,  ilfrs. 


is  condensed,  filtered  Acetylene  Gas  stored  in  interchangeable  tanks. 
A  little  gauge  tells  just  how  many  hours  of  light  you  have  on  hand 
nt  any  hour.  A  ( harged  tank  can  he  substituted  for  an  exhausted 
one  in  five  minutes  at  conveniently  located  supply  stations  and 
.very  where. 
V..u  simply  turn  on  the  gas — Presto — and  apply  the  match — 
Light.     Prest-O-Lite  is  the  one  and  only 

No-Trouble  Light  for  Automobiles 

Tou  never  have  to  buy  a  nrwPrest-O-l.ite  apparatus, because  every 
time  you  change  tanks  you  get  B  pril.-.t -working, good-as-new  outfit. 

We  will  arrange  a  special  Last  for  any  Automobile  Owner  to  prove 
that  we  hnve  a  hetter.stronger. steadier  light  for  less  money  and  with- 
out ft  ny  of  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the  use  of  any  other  system. 

Unless  we  prove  this  to  he  a  fact,  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  penny. 
Write  us  a|  once,  say  "show-me,"  and  that  we  may  send  you 
our  hook. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  CO.,  Dept.  382,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


a  resident  of  the  transpontine  borough  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Osborne  lives  in  unostentatious  st--le. 
In  summer  time  he  makes  his  home  in  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  where  he  has  a  cottage  on  Hillcrest  Avenue 

By  the  terms  of  the  wll  of  Russell  Sage,  Mr.  Os- 
borne is  one  of  the  three  executors  and  he  will  share 
with  them  ees  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  His  salary 
with  Mr.  Sage  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  $5,000  a 
year,  but  by  careful  management  he  has  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  of  his  own. 


Walnuts  and  Milk  for  Statesmen. — A  little 
while  ago  the  press  gave  considerable  publicity  to  a 
letter  of  the  President  denying  certain  allegations 
of  extravagance  in  the  White  House  menu.  Fol- 
lowing this  announcement  of  the  bread-and-milk 
diet  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  we  are  now  favored  by  M.  A.  P. 
in  America  with  similar  revelations  of  the  food  upon 
which  statesmanship  thrives  in  another  quarter  of 
the  country.  From  Wisconsin  it  has  gathered 
these  facts: 

At  last  somebody  has  discovered  an  affinity  be- 
tween Senator  John  C.  Spooner  and  Senator  Robert 
M.  La  Follette,  Wisconsin's  deadly  political  rivals. 
Both  are  vegetarians.  But,  of  course,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  character  of  their  devotion  to  the 
no-meat  creed,  and  of  course  this  difference  reveals 
Spooner  a  conservative  and  La  Follette  a  radical. 

Spooner  is  something  of  a  dilettante,  but  La  Fol- 
lette is  the  real  thing.  There  is  nothing  recent  in  his 
conversion.  It  did  not  require  the  revelations  of 
Neill  and  Reynolds  or  the  strenuous  crusade  of 
T.  Roosevelt  to  make  him  cut  the  meat  out  instead 
of  up. 

Six  years  ago  Senator  La  Follette  began  putting 
in  telling  blows  upon  the  Meat  Trust.  He  went  right 
at  their  pocket-nerves.  He  spent  very  little  time 
talking  about  it,  but  not  a  cent  of  his  money  has 
gone  to  the  packers,  large  or  small,  since  the  day  he 
swore  off  six  years  since.  It  wasn't  entirely  volun- 
tary upon  his  part.  He  had  come  to  the  pass, 
through  the  operations  of  indigestion,  that  it  was 
all  up  with  him  unless  he  made  a  radical  change  in 
the  treatment  of  his  inner  man,  so  he  began  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  himself  with  the  result  that  his 
daily  menu  runs  this  way: 

Breakfast— Two  whole  wheat  biscuits  and  milk. 

No  tea  or  coffee,  ever. 
Luncheon — More  milk.     Outside  pieces  of  bread  or 
zweiback.     A  few  English  walnuts  if  they  are  in 
reach. 
Dinner — More  English  walnuts,  a  dozen  or  two. 
More  milk.     Such  fresh  vegetables  as  agree  with 
him,   particularly  asparagus  and  spinach.     No 
meat.     None  of  any  kind  at  any  time. 
On  top  of  this  sort  of  food  Senator  La  Follette  has 
come  from  a  physical  wreck  to  as  robust  a  specimen 
of   160-pound  fighter  as  the  world  can  show.     He 
can  do,  and  has  done,  unlimited  work  of  all  kinds, 
physical  as  well  as  mental.     He  is  the  picture  of 
health,    his   nerves   are   sound,    his    nerve   sounder. 
He  is  the  commander  of  the  advance  guard  of  Repub- 
lican  radicalism,    and   thinks   he   will   be   president 
some  day.     He  may  be. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  will  be  the  character  of 
the  state  dinners  at  the  White  House  under  a  La 
Follette  regime. 


John,  the  Orangeman. — "Harvard's  oddest, 
most  picturesque,  and  most  famous  character"  is 
the  Boston  Transcript's  appraisal  of  "John,  the 
Orangeman."  His  recent  removal  by  death  from 
the  college  yard  which  he  loved,  and  where  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  Harvard  men  had  learned 
to  know  and  love  him,  will  have  caused  many  a  son 
of  the  crimson  at  least  a  momentary  sense  of  real 
personal  loss.  A  long  editorial  in  the  Transcript  is 
devoted  to  the  story  of  his  half-century  of  life  at 
Harvard.  From  this  source  the  following  excerpt 
is  taken. 

Harvard  men  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  known 
"John,  the  Orangeman"  in  his  several  capacities  of 
official  fruit  vender  to  the  university,  "mascot"  for 
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Pennsylvania    Clinchers 

Racing    type       are   built  of  1 
toughest,    most    resilient    m 
terial,   and   with    a   3-inch    f 
tread,   placing    them    ahead 
all    other   automobile   tires 
durability,  speed  and  safety 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 

J  E ANNETTE,  PA. 
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IMPERIAL 

SMYRNA  RUGS 
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In  artistic  beauty,  evenness  of  weave, 
thickness,  purity  of  wool,  and  longevity, 
the  "IMPERIAL"  excels  any  other 
Smyrna  Rug  made.    It  will  pay  you  to 

Insist  on  the  "IMPERIAL." 

They  are  woven  in  one  piece,  are  ex- 
actly alike  on  both  sides,  and  being  re- 
versible will  twice  outwear  a  carpet  at 
equal  price. 

The  majority  of  the  many  patterns  are 
perfect  reproductions  of  the  designs  and 
colorings  of  costly  Oriental  Rugs.  There 
are  also  choice  Two-tone  and  Delft  pat- 
terns. 

Sizes  18x36  inches  to  12x18  feet. 

CAUTION  :  The  registered  trade-mark.  "I,  S.  R, " 
is  woven  into  the  selvage  of  every  "IMPERIAL." 
It's  your  guarantee  and  ours. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "  Art  and  Utility  " 
showing  "  IMPERIALS"  in  their  beau- 
tiful patterns  and  colorings. 

W.  &  J.SLOANE,  Established  1843 
Sole  Selling  Agents, 

3a  East  19th  Street,         New  York. 


Shur-0n   #{ 

Eye-glasses 


Mnybe  ordinary  classes  won't  stay  on  your 
nose,  but  there  is  hardly  n    nose    thnt  ean't  be  | 
fitted  with  Shnr-Ons.   Hold  tight  ;  don't  feel  tinht. 
At  all  opticians'.    "Shur-On"  oil  the  mounting. 
Any  broken  part  of 

mountings  replaced  free 

within  one  year  by  any  optician   in   the  TInited 
States. 

Vlllilllltlo  book  free  Contains  information 
of  vnltie  to  everybody.  Free  for  the  name  of  your 
optician. 

E   Kit-stein  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E. 
Established  1864  Rochester,  N.T. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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the  athletic  teams,  and  friend  and  genial  visitor  to 
scores  and  hundreds  of  undergraduates,  many  of 
them  men  famous  in  after-life.  It  was  the  old  man's 
pride  and  joy  that  he  had  won  and  kept  the  friend- 
ship of  such  graduates  as  President  Roosevelt, 
President  Eliot,  Dean  Shaler,  John  D.  Long,  Senator 
Hoar,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Judge  Holmes 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  and 
his  son,  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  many 
others.  The  striking  fact  that  the  picturesque  old 
mascot  lived  at  Harvard  to  see  both  fathers  and  sons 
gain  distinguished  fame  in  the  outer  world  bears 
evidence  to  the  long  period  of  time  during  which 
"John,  the  Orangeman"  saw  Harvard  classes  come 
and  go. 

Scarcely  a  Harvard  man  in  recent  years  ever 
thinks  of  old  John  without  picturing  to  himself  the 
spectacle  of  a  mild-mannered,  kindly  appearing  old 
man,  bearing  many  signs  of  long  years  and  failing 
strength,  making  his  way  slowly  about  the  college 
grounds  in  a  little  two- wheeled,  covered  cart  drawn 
by  the  famous  donkey  "Annex  Radcliffe."  Both 
cart  and  donkey,  as  well  as  two  other  carts  which 
John  owned,  were  the  gifts  of  recent  classes,  and  they 
were  greatly  prized  by  John  as  well  as  by  his  under- 
graduate customers.  It  will  be  hard  to  imagine 
Harvard  without  the  unique  little  outfit  and  its 
far-famed  owner 

It  was  in  1888,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
history,  that  John  first  figured  conspicuously  as  a 
"mascot,"  and  thus  added  further  to  his  fame. 
From  a  time  farther  back  than  most  Harvard  men  of 
the  younger  generation  can  remember  he  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  at  all  the  great  games,  rigged  out  in  a 
tall  hat  and  a  crimson  sash,  or  sometimes  an  entire 
suit  of  crimson,  and  cheering  and  waving  with  never- 
failing  vigor  as  his  loved  Harvard  boys  pushed  on  to 
victory  or  defeat.  Nor  was  this  the  only  service  he 
rendered  to  the  university.  What  the  writers  and 
artists  of  the  college  humorous  press  would  have  done 
without  him  is  hard  to  imagine.  Ivy  orators  time  out 
of  mind  have  found  him  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
class-day  humor,  and  as  for  freshmen  courses  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  it  seemed  reasonably  certain  that 
without  John  the  Orangeman  that  famous  Harvard 
institution  known  as  "daily  themes"  could  hardly 
have  existed. 

John  was  always  in  his  glory  on  commencement 
day,  when  he  was  invariably  greeted  by  many  grad- 
uates, old  and  young,  including  many  of  national 
fame.  It  was  a  great  event  in  his  career  on  com- 
mencement day  last  year  when  President  Roosevelt 


DUBIOUS 
About  What  Her  Husband  Would  Say. 


A  Mich,  woman  tried  Postum  Food  Coffee 
because  ordinary  coffee  disagreed  with  her 
and  her  husband.     She  writes: 

"My  husband  was  sick  for  three  years 
with  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  caused  by  coffee.  Was  unable 
to  work  at  all  and  in  bed  part  of  the  time. 

"I  had  stomach  trouble,  was  weak  and 
fretful  so  I  could  not  attend  to  my  house- 
work— both  of  us  using  coffee  all  the  time 
and  not  realizing  it  was  harmful.  One 
morning  the  grocer's  wife  said  she  believed 
coffee  was  the  cause  of  our  trouble  and  ad- 
vised Postum.  I  took  it  home  rather  du- 
bious about  what  my  husband  would  say — 
he  was  fond  of  coffee. 

"  But  I  took  coffee  right  off  the  table  and 
we  haven't  used  a  cup  of  it  since.  You 
should  have  seen  the  change  in  us  and  now 
my  husband  never  complains  of  heart  pal- 
pitation any  more.  My  stomach  trouble 
went  away  in  two  weeks  after  I  began  Pos- 
tum. My  children  love  it  and  it  does  them 
good,  which  can't  be  said  of  coffee. 

"  A  lady  visited  us  who  was  always  half 
sick.  I  told  her  I'd  make  her  a  cup  of  Pos- 
tum. She  said  it  was  tasteless  stuff,  but 
she  watched  me  make  it,  boiling  it  thorough- 
ly for  15  minutes,  and  when  done  she  said 
it  was  splendid.  Long  boiling  brings  out 
the  flavor  and  food  quality."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  reason." 
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You 
Cannot 

Tell 
Her  Age 

What  is  it  that  makes 
a  woman's  appearance 
an  index  to  her  age  ? 

Her  complexion — 
wrinkles — angles — a 
double  chin. 

If  she  will  keep  her 
skin    clear    and    rosy, 
smooth  out  the  wrinkles, 
round   out    the   angles, 
and  take  away  the  double 
chin  with  Pompeian  Mas- 
sage  Cream,    no  one   can 
tell  her  age  by  her  looks. 

POMPEIAN 

Massage  Cream 

will  do  all  that;  first,  by  taking  out  of  the  pores 
the  dirt  that  mere  soap  and  water  does  not  touch, 
and  by  increasing  the  supply  of  blood,  making  the  skin 
healthy ;  second,  by  nourishing  the  tissues  and  developing 
the  facial  muscles,  making  flesh  firm  and  plastic.  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  does  more  for  the  parts  on  which  it  is  used 
than  exercise  and  a  Turkish  bath  can  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
body.      It  is  Nature's  greatest  complexion  assistant. 
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IT 


^*\ 


This  is  the  jar  the 

druggist  sells  for 

home  use. 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  SAMPLE 

and  a  copy  ot  our  illustrated  book  on  Facial  Massage,  which 
every  gentlewoman  will  find  of  greatest  help  to  cleanliness  and 
the  care  of  face  and  neck. 

Gentlemen  find  in  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  a  soothing, 
delightful  restorative  after  shaving.  It  removes  the  soap  from 
the  pores  which  plain  water  cannot  altogether  accomplish. 

We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible,  but 
do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pompeian  under  any  circum- 
stances. If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his  name,  and 
we  will  send  a  50c.  or  $1.00  jar  of  the  Cream,  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO. 

15  Prospect  Street  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Both  men  and  women  like  Pompeian  Massage  Soap,  a 
toilet  article  of  highest  grade.     For  sale  everywhere 


At  your  dealer's 
or  direct  at 


Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 


Health  and  Pleasure 

for  your  Boys  and  Girls  is  what 
you  are  most  anxious  to  secure  for 
them.  Physicians  say  that  noth- 
ng  is  quite  so  good  as  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  on  an 

"IRISH  MAIL" 

The  r.ir  that  evenly  exercises 
the  whole  body  and  makes  the 
youngsters  well,  strong  and 
happy.  "  Geared  "  for  speed  ; 
built  low;  can't  upset.  The 
Write  to-day  V7y  genuine  "IRISH  MAIL"  has 
for  catalog.        ^^^       name  on  seat     Take  no  other. 

Hill-Standard  Mfg.  Co.,   62  Irish  Hail  Ave.,    Anderson,  Indiana. 


--Do  You  Shave  Yourself? — , 

Does  jour  razor  keep  a  keen  Edge  t 
The  Busse  Dry  Hone  will  do  it.  Rub  the 
razor  over  hone  a  few  times,  then  strop  and 
the  edge  is  perfect,  A  gentleman  said,  "  ! 
would  not  take  $10  for  mine  if  I  could  not 
get  another!  Have  used  it  five  years  and 
the  razor  is  just  as  good  as  new. 

81. OO  PREPAID, 
Costs     you     nothing     if    not    satisfactory. 
Bl'SSE  A  CO., 537  Walnut  Street, Cincinnati, O. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
k  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


I  clean  between  the  teeth,  hence  I  ani  a  peculiar  tooth  brush 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  month.    Bristles 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  nook  to  hold  it 

much  to  cleanly  per- 


booklet."Tooth  Truths.' 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Adults'  35c. 

Youths' 25c     Children's  25c. 

By  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  our  free 

FLORENCE  MFO.  CO.,    n  Pine  St.,  Florence,  1 
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A  Comfort  as  Warm  and  Light  as  Eider-down 

at 'a  Fraction  of  the  cost — and  PURE 

A  genuine  eider-down  comfort  to-day  would  cost  fifty  dollars,  and  even  the 
genuine  is  animal  matter.  Comforts  sold  as  "  eider-down"  for  less,  are  filled 
with  turkey  and  chicken  feathers. 

Maish  Laminated  Cotton-Down  Comforts  are  luxuriously  warm  and  very  light. 
At  a  fraction  of  the  price,  they  have  every  comfort  quality  of  eider-down,  and  are  pure. 

By  a  wonderful,  new  process  the  long  fibres  of  the  finest,  pure,  snow-white 
cotton  are  separated,  curled  and  then  woven  into  a  thick,  soft,  downy  piece.  This 
continuous,  one-piece  filling  is  the  same  thickness  at  every  point  ;  no  lumps,  no 
thin  places.  It  will  never  flatten  ;  never  lose  the  wonderful  suppleness,  lightness, 
and  warmth  that  make  it  so  delightful  to  sleep  under. 

Leading  stores  have  Maish  Comforts.       Ask  for  them  but  insist  on  seeing  the  trade-mark,  it  is 

sewn  to  every  genuine  "  Maish."      If  you  don't  find  it,  don't  accept  unhealthful,  heavy  comforts  ; 

Don't  risk  contagion  from  unsanitary,  unclean  filling.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  the 
Maish,  order  direct  from  us.  Free  piece  cut  from  a  Maish  Comfort  (samples  of  latest 
coverings)   and  "  Comfort,"  our  book  of  valuable  facts  about  bedding  sent  on  request. 

The  Cbas.  A.  Maish  Co.,  1135  Bank  St.,  Cincinnati. 


I 


D 


A  FAB-RI-KO-A'A  Interior 
walls  are  covered  with 


Wall  coverings  must  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  color  scheme  of  an  interior  to 
produce  a  really  artistic  ensemble.     If  you  go  to 
the  expense  of  having  high-grade  wall  coverings,  you 
feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  if  the  result  is  artistic.    When 


TRADE 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


MARK 


WOVEN   WALL  COVERINGS 

the  most  charming  color  schemes  are  possible,  harmonizing  perfectly  with  woodwork, 
furnishings,  and  color  influence  of  adjoining  rooms. 

We  offer  you  a  special  service  if  you  are  contemplating  interior  decoration.     Our  ex- 
perts will  suggest  a  color  scheme  adapted  to  your  particular  needs,  whereby  you  may  see 
actual  samples  of  FABEI-KONA  in  actual  colors,  contrasted  with  wood  finishings— thus 
showing  on  a  small  scale  a  reproduction  of  the  actual  wall  effect. 
II  you  are  interested,  write  lor  lull  information  about  this  special  and  valuable  service. 
H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO..  24  Arch  Street,  Bloomf ield,  N.  J. 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
^|U|»^  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
All'  everywhere  trees  are  gi  own.  Free 
\f  Catalog  of  superb  fruits—  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark  Iro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SONG 


POEMS    WANTED,    also 

Musical    Compositions.      We    pay 

•   Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

CEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


H^||,lf  You  Never  Wore  Garters 

;S~  — ^"     '=\»tt5^^  start  to-day.    Got  a  pair  of  Brighton  Flat   1 


Start  to-day.    Get  a  pair  of  Brighton  Flat 
ClaBp  Garters  and  walk  easy.    They  nei 
ther  bind,  rub  nor  chafe  the  leu.    No 
teeth  or  sharp  projections  to  tear  the 
socks  or  catch  in  the  clothing.  They 
keep  the  socks  and   underclothing 
absolutely  smooth.   The  only  garter 
with  the  perfectly  Bat  clasp.    All 
metal  parts  heavily  nickeled.    Ab- 
solutely pure,  silk  web  (imt  mrrrcr- 
otton).   All  the  latest  desigiiB  and 
colorings,    'jr.  cents  a  pair,  at  your  deal 
ers  or  sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

ONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,718  Market  St.,  PhU 
Makert  of  Pioneer  Swtpenden. 


BRIGHTON 

GARTERS 


Clasp 


!  stepped   out   from    the    commencement    procession 
and  cordially  greeted  his  old-time  friend. 

Last  winter  the  old  man  had  a  novel  experience, 
when  he  was  taken  on  to  New  York  to  help  furnish 
realism  for  the  play,  "Brown  of  Harvard."  He 
tried  earnestly  enough  to  succeed  in  the  theatrical 
world,  but  the  effect  was  not  all  that  was  hoped  for, 
and  the  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  It  was  a 
great  event  in  the  old  man's  life,  however,  and  he  t6ld 
all  his  friends  that  he  enjoyed  it. 


The   Original   "  Postage-Stamp     Bidder.  " — 

The  recent  "Harriman  coup"  in  Union-Pacific  stock 
gave  many  of  the  lesser  operators  in  Wall  Street  a 
disagreeable  sensation  of  their  own  insignificance. 
One  of  these  men,  of  hitherto  minor  importance, 
was,  however,  not  so  unfortunate.  His  keen  analy- 
sis of  the  impending  situation,  and  ready  grasp  of 
what  he  saw  to  be  a  magnificent  opportunity,  leads 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  to  call  him 
"the  newest  wizard  Wall  Street  has  produced." 
His  successes  and  financial  history  are  given  in  this 
paper: 

White  made  his  coup  in  the  sudden  rise  of  Harri- 
man stocks,  and  his  profits  are  estimated  at  $2,000,- 
000.  He  made  enough  money  in  twenty-four  hours 
to  purchase  the  magnificent  summer  home  of  the  late 
John  A.  McCall,  built  near  Long  Branch  at  a  cost  of 
over  $800,000,  and  could  have  sold  the  property 
immediately  afterward  for  $50,000  more  than  he 
gave  for  it.  Mr.  White  has  refused  all  offers,  however, 
and  announces  that  he  will  never  part  with  the  es- 
tate, but  that  after  his  death  will  have  it  turned  over 
to  some  charitable  organization  for  humanitarian 
purposes.  That  is  taking  quite  a  look  ahead,  but 
Mr.  White  has  made  history  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
days  and  naturally  thinks  more  quickly  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  people. 

Altho  Mr.  White  has  just  sprung  into  notoriety, 
he  has  been  in  Wall  Street  a  good  many  years,  a 
point  the  lambs  who  are  dazzled  by  his  success 
should  bear  in  mind.  He  claims  the  credit  for  being 
the  original  "postage-stamp  bidder,"  the  man  who 
first  bid  successfully  for  United  States  Government 
bonds  with  no  capital  except  the  price  of  the  postage 
stamps  which  carried  his  bids  to  Washington.  That 
was  ten  years  ago.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
G.  Carlisle  allotted  him  $1,500,000  of  bonds,  which 
he  disposed  of  at  a  profit  af  $100,000 

Mr.  White  told  the  interviewer  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  Harriman  stocks  would  have  a 
tremendous  rise  before  the  end  of  the  year,  altho  he 
was  not  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Harriman.  He 
stated  that  he  was  no  novice  in  Wall  Street,  and  had 
had  many  ups  and  downs  in  the  past  ten  years,  so 
that  he  had  some  confidence  in  his  own  judgment. 
He  said  he  watched  the  market  every  day  for  ten 
days  before  he  bought  a  share  of  stock.  Then  he 
bought  Union  Pacific  at  T40,  when  he  thought  it  had 
touched  bottom.  He  has  been  buying  it  ever  since, 
and  while  he  knows  approximately  how  he  stands  he 
was  unable  to  give  the  newspaper  man  exact  figures 
of  his  profits,  having  made  hundreds  of  purchases 
through  different  brokers. 


A  Musical  Strategist. — "Art  for  art's  sake' 
once  received  a  strong  indorsement  at  the  hands  of 
the  late  Manuel  Garcia.  He  refused  to  take  as  a 
pupil  a  young  lady  whose  only  recommendation  was 
the  very  generous  fee  which  her  mother  was  willing 
to  allow.  His  tactful  method  of  declining  to  receive 
her  as  a  pupil  is  told  by  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  : 

A  very  rich  woman  offered  the  master  any  price 
if  he  would  only  teach  her  daughter.  He  refused, 
knowing  well  he  could  never  obtain  serious  work 
from  her;  but,  as  the  mother  persisted,  he  hit  upon 
a  compromise.  He  asked  the  woman  to  be  present 
during  a  lesson.  The  lesson  began.  The  pupil, 
who  seemed  to  the  listeners  an  already  finished 
singer,  had  to  repeat  passage  after  passage  of  the 
most  difficult  exercises  before  the  master  was  satis- 
fied. Mother  and  daughter  exchanged  horrified 
glances      and     looked     OB     pityingly.     The     lesson 
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finished,  the  master  bowed  the  women  out,  and,  in 
passing  the  pupil,  the  young  girl  whispered  to  her, 
"It  would  kill  me!"  Senor  Garcia,  returning  from 
the  door,  said  contentedly:  "They  will  not  come 
again;  thank  you,   mon  enfant,  you  sang  well." 


Robinson  Crusoe's  I  gland  Destroyed Among 

the  despatches  from  the  earthquake-stricken  coast  of 
Chile  comes  a  report  of  the  destruction  of  the  Island 
of  Juan  Fernandez.  "From  a  sentimental  point  of 
view,"  says  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  "this  is  the  greatest 
of  all  the  sad  features  of  the  disaster,"  for  it  was 
upon  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  continues  The 
Georgian,  that  Alexander  Selkirk  was  put  ashore  two 
hundred  years  ago,  thus  furnishing  the  inspiration 
for  Daniel  Defoe's  immortal  "Robinson  Crusoe." 
The  Georgian  says  further: 

This  island  was  the  largest  of  a  group  of  three 
known  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  differing  greatly 
in  fauna  and  flora  from  the  mainland  of  Chile,  350 
miles  away.  It  was  sparsely  settled,  even  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction,  and,  while  the  soil  and  eiimate 
were  fertile,  the  inhabitants  made  but  little  effort 
to  develop  it.  To  all  appearances  it  differed  but 
little  from  what  it  was  when  the  buccaneer  Scotch- 
man, Alexander  Selkirk,  was  put  ashore  there 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

Selkirk  had  quarreled  with  the  captain  of  the  pirate 
vessel  on  which  he  sailed  and  at  his  own  request  was 
left  alone  on  the  island.  Here  he  spent  four  years 
and  four  months,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  he  here  underwent  those  experiences 
which  furnished  the  basis  of  the  most  universally 
popular  story  in  the  English  language.  He  was 
rescued  in  1708  by  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers,  of  the 
Increase  prize-ship,  and  afterward  rose  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant on  H.  M.  S.  Weymouth,  on  board  of  which 
he  died  in  1723. 

Four  years  after  Selkirk's  rescue,  Captain  Rogers 
published  his  "Cruising  Voyage  Round  the  World, " 
and  in  the  same  year  appeared  Captain  Cook's 
"Voyage  to  the  South  Sea."  From  these  two  books 
Defoe  drew  the  materials  which  were  woven  into  the 
fadeless  story  of  "Robinson  Crusoe." 

What  child  has  ever  grown  to  man's  estate  with- 
out becoming  familiar  with  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday,  his  imagination  kindling 
at  the  patience,  the  resourcefulness,  and  the  unfailing 
courage  of  the  castaway  and  his  one  lone  companion? 
And  what  youth,  on  an  appropriate  Friday  after- 
noon, has  not  declaimed  that  equally  immortal 
ballad,  ' '  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey ' '  ? 


Stuyv*  sant  Fish. — Stuyvesant  Fish,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  is  the  subject  of  an 
entertaining  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Some  of  his  sayings,  illustrative  of  the  principles 
upon  which  his  successful  career  has  been  built,  are 
given  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  quoted  here  : 

He  is  a  man  of  many  sides.  He  enjoys  the  man- 
agement of  great  capital,  but  he  does  not  love  Wall 
Street.  Its  frequently  undigested  securities  pro- 
voke him  to  say  that  ' '  Wall  Street  needs  to  have  its 
appendix  cut  out."  In  the  way  of  recreation  he 
best  loves  his  farm;  his  chickens,  his  cows,  his  dogs, 
his  vegetables.  But  he  also  has  a  splendid  town 
house  in  New  York,  in  the  Italian  style,  filled  with 
paintings  and  statuary,  rich  in  marble  and  gilt,  and 
with  a  great  hall,  patterned  after  the  hall  of  the 
Doges;  and  he  has  a  mansion,  built  magnificently  in 
Colonial  style,  at  Newport.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
such  things  are  entirely  the  idea  of  his  wife.  In 
such  matters  husband  and  wife  must  be  in  accord, 
especially  when  the  husband  is  a  forceful  and  original 
man. 

He  belongs  to  many  clubs,  but  is  seldom  seen  at 
them.  "When  did  you  bring  me  a  letter  last?" 
he  asked  of  one  of  the  old  attendants  at  the  Union 
Club. 

"I  think  it  was  eighteen  months  ago,  sir." 
"Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  my  brother?" 
His  youth  still  clings  to  him.     A  long  telescope  is 
mounted  at  one  of  his  office  windows.     "Just  for 
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Demand  for  Powell 
A  d  Writers  Three  Times 
Greater  Than  in  Any 
Previous  Year.  Salaries 
$1,200.00  up. 


An  example :  Prior  to  enrollment  with  me 
Mr.  F.  W.  Spollett,  of  the  well-known  Carter 
Ink  Co.,  sought  the  advice  of  the  leading  Bos- 
ton advertising  agencies,  among  them  Wood, 
Putnam  &  Wood,  who  handle  scores  of  high 
grade  advertising  appropriations,  and  the  H. 
B.  Humphrey  Co.,  who  place  all  the  advertising 
of  that  noted  reformer,  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
besides  directing  the  destinies  of  many  other 
notable  advertisers. 

Both  these  substantial  representatives  of  the 
staid  old  "  Hub"  advised  Mr.  Spollett  to  take 

The  advertising  business  is  to-day  in  its  in-  UP  the  studV  of  advertising— and  recommended 

fancy,  notwithstanding  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  Powell  System, 

the  past  few  years.  The  great  trouble  of  advertisers  to-day  is  to 

I  have  had  three  times  the  call  for   Powell  find  the  riEht  sort  of  trained  advertising  men 

graduates  thus  far  in  1906  over  any  previous  and  women— trained  in  that  practical  way  only 

year.     And  this  call  comes  from  every  section  possible  through  the  Powell  System  of  Corre- 

of  America — from  new  advertisers  who  realize  spondence  Instruction. 

the  importance  of    the  trained  ad  writer  as  a  Mr.  Libby,  whose  portrait  appears  herewith, 

factor  in  business  conquest — from  old  advertisers  became  my  student  less  than  a  year  ago,  while 

who  see  husky  new  concerns  getting  big  slices  filling  a  humble  position  with    a   New   Jersey 

of  their  "  established  businesses  " — and  from  the  rubber  company.     The  selfish  manager  tried  to 

host  of  advertising  agencies  who  are  constantly  discourage  him,  saying  "  Powell  won't  help  you," 

expanding  their  copy  departments.  and,  failing,  he  increased  Mr.  Libby's   duties, 

In  this  great   work   of  preparing   ambitious  hoping  there  would  be  no  time  for  study.     But 

young  men  and  women  to  do  good  advertising  selfishness  availed  nothing,  and  when  through 

the  Powell  System  of  Correspondence  Instruc-  my  course  T  placed  him  as  advertising  manager 

tion  has  unquestionably  played  a  more  success-  of   the  Frank  D-  Fuller  Co-  larSe  real  estate 

ful  part  than  all  other  methods  and  institutions  operators  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

combined.  If   you  wish   to   learn    about    the   positions 

I  have  from  the  very  start  been  the  one  ad-  awaiting  good  ad  writers  and  how  $1,200.00  to 

vertising  teacher  who  has  received  the  almost  £6,000.00  a  year  is  being  earned,  send  for  my 

unanimous  endorsement  of  the  advertising  fra-  free  books— my  fine  Prospectus  and  "  Net  Re- 

ternity,   and   my  worthy   graduates   have  thus  suits,"  which  also  tell  how  the  struggling  busi- 

been  in  the  best  possible  position  to   reap  the  ness  man  can  double  his  profits.     Address  me 

quickest  and  biggest  rewards.  George  H.  Powell,  160  Metropolitan  Annex,  N.  Y. 


YOVR  IDLE  MONEY    /£  0/ 
SHOULD  EARN        j/0 

TNSTEAD    of    keeping    unemployed    the 
i-  funds  you  expect  to  have  use  for  later, 
they  may  be  invested  with  this  Company, 
withdrawn  when  you  wish.     We  pay  you 
earnings  for  every  day  and  can  handle  such 
temporary    investments    as    profitably    for 
you  as  more  permanent  accounts. 

^ygsr*^                 Assets,  *1, 750,000. 
/S|Hl^                      Ertabliahed  IS  years. 
f-^kr  £i&&4Ajhf\                  Ranking  Uept.  Supervision. 

f^^f7fkr"\      Let  us  send  you  further 

\u>m  k«  Bt -I  and  more  detailed  informa- 

yhfL*N*v"Wj~J  tion,  with  endorsement  of 

V2U^I|f^Vj3y    thosewhom  wehave  served. 

^^'O  S  ftVSr^              Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
^-  i      \~^           9  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,       Jiew  Tort 

Ul  ■    ]    ]         ^HVQv       1  K                -*'!  I^BII  St     IMI 

in 

tllr 

beauti- 
ful 

Genesee 

Valley 

AVON  SPRINGS  SANITAR 

A  delightful  place  for  recuperation.  The  Autumn  Rir 
orating;  the  Avon  Sulphur  Maters  are  celebrated  far  and 
wonderful  cures  \a  eases  of  Rheumatism  am)  Eczema. 

Delightful  driving,  goreeous  fall  scenery—  pleasant  accc 
tions.      In  the  course  of  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  Hunts 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 

Dr.  W.  K.  (jnOKEMU'KH.  Pliysirian  in  Charge,  Avo 

IUM 

is  invig- 
wide  lor 

mmoda- 

n.  S  Y. 

Readers  of  The  literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tne  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Are  North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 
Safe  investments? 

Last  year  North  Dakota  Farm  Products  averaged  more  per  capita  than  did  the  Farm  products 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  had  a  ratio  of  $350 
North  Dakota  took  first  place  in  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  wheat,  first  place  in 
oats  and  first  in  flax.  It  took  third  place  with  barley.  It  produced  2,458,638  bushels  of  corn, 
2,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,300,000  tons  of  hay,  $60,000,000  worth  of  live  stock,  $5,000,000  of 
dairy  products  and  $500,000  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs.  The  grand  total  of  farm  products 
amounted  to  $150,000,000  from  50,000  farms,  making  an  average  of  $3,000  each  from  field  and  grain 
crops  alone. 

A  State  with  61  per  cent,  of  its  population  engaged  in  farming,  82  creameries  and  8  cheese 
factories  in  operation;  over  2,000  grain  elevators  with  a  capacity  of  over  30,000,000  bushels  ready 
to  receive  the  grain ;  three  trans-continental,  besides  two  other  great  Railroads  enter  it,  which 
furnish  transportation  for  its  products  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  earth ;  its  schools  numbering 
4,000  endowed  with  lands  worth  over  $50,000,000,  its  population  taking  fifth  place  in  intelligence, 
leading  forty  other  States  in  the  proportion  of  people  able  to  read  and  write ;  a  church-going, 
law-abiding  temperate  people  in  [it,  who  can  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  North  Dakota 
Farm  Mortgage  ? 

We  have  been  in  this  field— actively  engaged  in  the  making  and  placing  of  FARM 
MORTOAaES  FOR  TWENTY=THREE  YEARS,  and  as  yet  no  client  of  ours  has  ever  lost 
a  dollar  by  reason  of  an  investment  made  through  us.  Our  own  standing  is  firmly  estab= 
lished— this  fact  to  be  proven  to  your  entire  satisfaction  through  references  that  we  will 
furnish,  or  independent  investigation  on  your  part,  before  we  ask  you  to  invest  a  cent  in 
our  mortgages.  We  loan  our  own  money  to  the  farmers  then  offer  the  loans  for  sale. 
The  rate  of  interest  our  mortgages  bear  is  the  very  highest  rate  consistent  with  abso- 
lute security— 5,  5^,  6 :.  Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  on-hand  mortgages  offered  for 
sale,  as  also  copy  of  our  booklet  "We're  Right  on  the  Ground,"  giving  full  particulars 
with  reference  to  our  methods  of  doing  business,  etc. 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co.,  box  s,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Established   1883 


INCOME  OF 

/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  f  J00  ' 
I  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.         J 


CCpilpcn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUnLU  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


(Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row  New  York  Citv, 


HOW  TO 
PROFITABLY    INVEST 

IN 

REAL  ESTATE 

An  interesting  booklet.     Mailed  free  upon  request. 
Invaluable  to   investors   and  real   estate  owners. 

STOKES  k  KNOWLES,  Realty  Investments 

176  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MY  BOOK 


«How  to  Remember" 

Free  to  readers  of  thin  Publication. 


Jjjcctss'^k^r^'    Ymi  ["m  st,. p  t.,i"'i ■ttniM  \>\  ii  little  prao 

tii-i-  and  a  few  simple  rules.    You  can 

study  my  coursi  :ni'  p,  hen  ,  any  time, in 

spare  momenta.    You  «r<-  no  arrcater  liitelleotuall] 

i  him  your  memory.    Blmple,  Inexpensive.    Increases 

paoil  Hiding  by  giving  an  alert. 

morr  for  names,  faces,  business  details,  study. 

lops    will,    concentration,    conversation,    public 

speaking,  writing,  etc.    Write  to-daj   for  fi 

m\  interesting  booklet,  "  How  t<>  Remember."   Vddri 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY,  754  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO    ™ 


Rea  Psychology  aims  to  Double 
Your  special  mental  ability — quickly, 
easily,  and  practically  ! 

In  three  years  it  has  gained  pupils  from 
over  the  world ! 

Course  C7— Art  of  Rapid  Study 

Course  J6— Rapid  Typewriting 

Course  69 -Expert  English 

Course  G2— Science  of  Memory 

Course  A2— Rapid  Shorthand 

Course  P5 — Persuasive  Oratory 
and  other  Special  Courses,  as  Rapid  Telegraphy,  Ex- 
pert Salesmanship,  Teacher's  Post-Graduate  Course. 
Catalog  of  Course  you  wish    sent  for  post- 
age, 18  cents  (required  to  avoid  the  childishly  curious). 

If  you  send  us  three  (3)  names  (friends  inter- 
ested in  the  subjects  named  herein)  we'll  give  you  one 
beautiful  work  (hardboard  covers,  silk  bound,  etc., 
price  75  cents) — no  other  charge  to  you  than  38  cents, 
provided  you  send  us  the  3  names  desired.  Select 
your  book  from  the  following  list : 

Book  A — Little  Encyclopedia  of  Useful  Psychology 

Book  B— Fuller's  famous  Art  of  Memory  (complete) 

Book  C— Little  Course  in  Expert  English 

Book  D — The  True  Secret  of  Success 

Book  E— Three  Most  Famous  Law  Cases  (complete) 

Book  F— Secret  of  Successful  Salesmanship 

Book  G — Art  of  Concentrating  the  Mind 

Book  H— Art  of  Studying 

Book  I — Gaining  Typewriting  Speed 

Book  I — Gaining  Shorthand  Speed 

Book  K  — Shorthand  Learned  in  an  Hour 

Book  L — Art  of  Persuading  an  Audience 

Book  M — Secret  of  Pleasing  Conversation 

Book  N — Science  of  Advertising. 

To  get  you  to  write  now,  we'll  give  the  first  45  applicants 
a  set  of  beautiful  postal  cards. 

In  all  instances,  the  rule  of  Rea  Institute  since  its  found- 
ing in  1904  has  been,  and  now  is — absolute,  perfect,  entire 
satisfaction,  or  no  fee. 

Rea  Institute,  Desk  C9,  Phila.,  Pa. 


amusement?"  And,  with  a  smile  of  humorous 
deprecation,  "Yes."  The  smile  broadens.  "I 
went  off  in  a  yacht,  down  there,  the  other  day,  and 
I  said  to  my  frineds  that  we'd  have  to  be  careful 
because  every  one  of  the  boys  in  the  office  would 
take  turns  watching  me  through  that  glass." 

That  he  is  a  college  man  in  business  is  evidenced 
in  a  certain  formality  of  quotation  when  he  makes 
an  address,  for  his  speech  is  likely  to  be  full  of  direct 
references  to  Herbert  Spencer,  to  Emerson  and  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

He  thinks  in  statistics.  When  he  deplores  the 
present-day  wastefulness  he  says:  ' '  If  each  one  of  our 
eighty-five  millions  saves  or  wastes  but  five  cents  a 
day  it  makes  an  annual  loss  or  saving  of  $1,551,250,- 
000." 

He  declares  that  "the  evil  with  corporations  lies 
in  too  few  men  having  undertaken  to  manage  too 
many  corporations,"  and  to  point  this  generalization 
he  adds  that  one  man  is  a  director  upon  73  boards, 
another  upon  58;  that  "92  New  York  men  hold 
directorships  in  1,439  well-known  corporations." 

His  many  generations  of  American  blood  do  not 
make  him  feel  dread  of  the  hosts  of  foreigners  now 
nocking  here.  "Our  only  danger  is  from  their 
remaining  in  the  cities.  Get  them  back  to  the  land 
and  we'll  assimilate  them."  And  he  adds  that  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  influx  of  immigrants  is 
no  greater  now,  in  proportion  to  our  entire  popula- 
tion, than  it  was  some  years  ago,  before  the  outcry 
against  immigration  began. 

Born  to  a  wealth  of  millions,  to  which  he  has  greatly 
added,  he  has  no  fear  of  danger  from  the  growth  of 
individual  fortunes  or  great  corporations.  "Let 
great  financial  power  be  lawful  and  regulated  and  it 
will  be  safe,"  is  his  firm  belief.  "Americans  should 
be  the  last  people  to  object  to  amalgamation.  Our 
forty-seven  States  are  the  strongest  argument  for 
E  pluribus  unum." 


CALCUMETER— the  standard  deik  adding  machine. 
Adds,  multiplier,  absolutely  accurate,  naves  costly  errora. 
prevents  brain  fag  $15  to  $30.  Guaranteed  three  yeara. 
Send  for  Catalogue  B. 

Ill ■  IIIIKH  I    NORTH  HOUSE,  vJ   (.,.,.„  |||dg. 
Trenton.  V  J. 


Old   Hooks   11  lift    *1  11  a  11  1  I  11  I- 
Amkricam  Haouhtb  Bzohanqk, 


I    Itonuln    niHl   Bold 
St.   Loi  is.  Mo 


The  Fees  of  Physicians. — Some  large  fees  re, 
ceived  by  noted  physicians  are  recorded  in  the 
Youth's  Companion  in  an  article  by  the  late  Cyrus 
Edson,  M.D.  While  some  of  these  fees  startle  us, 
"we  can  not  say  they  are  too  great,  "  comments  the 
doctor.  "'All  that  a  man  hath  will  be  give  for  his 
life,'  and  why  should  a  person  worth  millions  not 
pay  heavily  for  exceptional  skill  and  ability?"  A 
few  of  the  cases  which  he  cites  are  noted  here: 

Strangely  enough,  something  like  payment  in 
produce  may-be  found  in  the  practise  of  the  greatest 
physicians  and  surgeons,  for  when  a  doctor  has 
attended  a  king  or  a  queen  or  one  of  a  royal  family 
it  has  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial  to 
reward  him  partly  in  rank.  For  example,  take  the 
case  of  the  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie: 

Frederick,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne  of  Germany,  was  suffering  from 
an  incurable  disease.  His  father,  the  Emperor 
William,  was  very  old,  and  it  was  known  that  he 
had  not  long  to  live.  If  he  survived  his  son,  then 
that  son's  wife,  born  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria,  would  be  simply  the  dowager  crown  prin- 
cess; but  if  Frederick  lived  to  be  emperor,  then  his 
widow  would  be  dowager  empress. 

The  rank  of  dowager  empress  would  not  only  be 
much  higher  rank,  but  it  would  give  her  a  greater 
allowance — a  higher  salary,  so  to  speak.  Nor  is 
this  all.  As  emperor,  Frederick  could  do  far  more 
for  his  younger  children  than  he  could  as  crown 
prince.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  it  was  so  important  that 
he  should  survive  his  father.  Of  course  the  love  tkat 
his  wife  and  children  bore  him  was  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  all  in  their  wish  to  prolong  his 
existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged  that  there 
existed  in  the  German  court  a  party  so  hostile  to  the 
Crown  Princess  that  they  hoped  her  husband  would 
die  before  his  aged  father.  But  this  party  was  dis- 
appointed. The  disease  of  the  Crown  Prince  was 
cancer  of  the  throat,  and  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  of 
London,  stood  at  the  head  of  all  throat  specialists  in 
Europe.  He  was  sent  for,  and  the  work  of  keeping 
the  Crown  Prince  alive  as  long  as  possible  was  given 
him. 

There  is  a  certain  grim  humor  about  the  picture 

of  these  two  men,   the   Emperor  and   his  BOD,  each 

I  certain  to  die  soon,  and  each  in  the  hands  of  men 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  tc  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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When  You  Figure 

the  Cost  of 

Home  Building 

remember  that  the  selection 
of  the  best  hardware  trim- 
mings— Sargent's  Artistic 
Hardware — will  be  the  most 
economical  in  the  end.  Aside 
from  its  artistic  beauty  it  is 
thoroughly  substantial. 

The  Easy  Spring  Principle 
of  Sargent's  Locks  reduces 
friction  and  is  a  guarantee  of 
honest  wear  as  long  as  the 
building  stands. 

SARGENT'S 

Book  of 
Designs 

Sent  Free 

This  is  a  beautifully  em- 
bossed book  showing  fifty- 
eight  perfect  half-tone  re- 
productions of  Sargent's 
Artistic  Hardware  in  Colon- 
ial, Greek,  Gothic,  Italian, 
Roman,  Renaissance  and 
other  designs.  It  will  help 
you  select  the  design  that 
best  suits  your  taste  or 
the  architectural  style  you 
have  in  mind.  This  is  an 
expensive  book,  and  a  valu- 
able one  to  you,  but  it's 
freely  yours  for  the  asking. 

SARGENT  &  CO.. 
160  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 


/ 


A  Bad 

Complexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

TOT  IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

M.J.  D it  man,  41  Aator  Houme.M.  Y. 


whose  main  object  was  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  [won,  and  then  came  the  ques- 
tion of  his  fee.  He  had  done  much,  very  much,  for 
Queen  Victoria's  daughter;  nor  were  any  of  the 
family  ungrateful. 

He  received,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  and  the  title  of  baronet.  Nor  was  the 
latter  reward  the  smaller.  Great  as  had  been  the 
practise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  before,  it  was  larger 
afterward,  and  he  could  charge  larger  fees. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sick  at  Sandring- 
ham,  his  physician,  Sir  William  Gull,  received  for 
four  weeks'  attendance  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
the  title  of  baronet.  Pretty  good  pay — twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  week,  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  per 
day! 

La  Peyronie,  the  physician  who  attended  Louis 
XV.  of  France,  received  a  fee  which  much  exceeds 
these.  The  King  gave  him  an  estate  comprising 
five  villages  and  two  hundred  and  seven  farms, 
which  produced  a  yearly  income  equal  in  purchasing 
power  to  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  of  our  money. 
His  Majesty  had  only  a  slight  fever. 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary women  that  ever  lived,  heard  of  the  treat- 
ment to  preventfsmallpox  by  inoculation,  and,  hear- 
ing, believed.  She  made  arrangements  to  get  a 
physician  from  London,  and  Dr.  Dimsdale,  a  well- 
known  practitioner  of  the  time,  agreed  to  go.  He 
traveled  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  duly  inoculated 
her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  I  suppose  such  others  as 
applied. 

What  he  received  from  the  others  I  know  not, 
but  from  Catherine  his  fee  was  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  cash,  ten  thousand  dollars  for  traveling  expenses, 
a  title,  and  a  life  pension  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  All  this  for  two  minutes'  work,  in 
which  no  "know  how"  was  needed,  for  any  person 
can  scratch  an  arm  and  rub  lymph  on  its  surface. 
Probably  this  was  the  highest  sum  ever  paid  for  so 
simple  an  operation. 


When  'Washington  Was  Hard  Up. — The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  has  found,  in  the  recently  published 
letters  of  George  Washington  to  his  private  secretary, 
evidence  that  in  the  days  of  our  first  President  there 
was  "as  much  complaint  about  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  wages  and  incapacity  of  servants"  as  in  the 
Philadelphia  of  to-day.  The  difficulties  which 
Washington  found  in  getting  his  money's  worth,  and 
making  his  salary  cover  his  expenses,  are  told  in  the 
Inquirer  : 

Washington  accepted  $25,000  a  year  as  President 
on  the  assumption  that  it  would  just  about  pay  his 
expenses  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  nation. 
He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  he  could  get  along 
like  any  private  citizen. 

He  was  soon  undeceived.  In  the  letters  mentioned 
the  President  pours  out  the  agony  of  his  soul  because 
of  the  exactions  made  upon  him  because  of  his 
position.  He  says  that  he  can  not  live  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  citizen  on  $2,300  or  $3,000  a  year,  nor 
entertain  so  much  nor  so  well  (aside  from  state  din- 
ners) as  these  private  gentlemen.  Every  one  cheated 
him.  He  paid  exorbitant  rent,  it  cost  him  enormous- 
ly for  furniture,  provisions,  servants,  and  travel. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Washington  was  the 
richest  man  of  his  day:  but  most  of  his  prop- 
erty was  unproductive.  In  fact,  the  Father  of  his 
Country  was  hard  up  most  of  the  time.  His  serv- 
ants, stewards,  and  _officious  friends  were  extrava- 
gant to  a  degree.  He  had  to  hire  double  the  requisite 
number  of  servants,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the 
most  expensive  and  incompetent  ever  known;  his 
slaves  tried  to  leave  him  and  he  desired  to  hire 
"short,  squat  dutch"  servants  at  every  vacancy,  but 
was  anxious  to  make  a  close  bargain  with  them. 
His  plantation  at  Mount  Vernon  did  not  pay  ex- 
penses because  he  was  continually  robbed.  If  he 
sold  grain  or  tobacco  he  got  the  lowest  price,  and 
sometimes  never  got  the  money  promised.  His 
tenants  refused  to  pay  rent  on  farms,  both  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  his  houses  in  Alexandria 
went  to  rack.  His  lands  in  the  West  were  unsalable 
at  any  price.  Moreover,  all  friends  and  many 
strangers  were  constantly  desiring  to  borrow  money 
at  times  when  he  was  behind  in  his  bills. 
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$5.00  per  hundred,  $50.00 
per  thousand,  and  not  5c.  each 
is  the  price  of  my  Panatelas. 

I  manufacture  the  cigars  in 
large  quantities.  I  select  and 
import  my  tobacco.  I  know 
of  what  and  how  my  cigars 
are  made. 

I  could  not  establish  retail 
stores  and  sell  these  cigars 
for  less  than  ioc.  each,  possi- 
bly three  for  a  quarter,  nor 
could  they  reach  you  through 
regular  retail  channels  for  less. 
I  could  not  sell  them  to  you 
for  $5.00  per  hundred  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  I  get  nine 
repeat  orders  to  one  new  one, 
so  that  nine-tenths  of  my  cigars 
sell  themselves.  I  could  not 
sell  them  for  this  price  unless 
I  had  practically  eliminated 
selling  cost. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one  hun- 
dred Shivers'  Panatela  Ci= 
gars  on  approval  to  a  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest,  ex= 
press  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return 
the  remaining  ninety  at  my 
expense  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them  ;  if  he  is  pleased, 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $5.00, 
within  ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars 
are  clear  Havana,  of  good 
quality — not  only  clear  but 
long,  clean  Havana — no  shorts 
or  cuttings  used.  They  are 
hand-made  by  the  best  of 
workmen.  The  making  has  much  to  do 
with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar.  The 
wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card 
or  give  personal  references,  and  state 
whether  mild,  medium,  or  strong  cigars  are 
desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913    Filbert    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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SHIVERS* 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

The  Thomas  System  is  the  simplest 
and  best.  3000  churches  now  use  this 
service.  Our  "Self-Collecting"  tray- 
has  no  equal,  besides,  it  saves  One- 
Fourth  of  what  other  systems  cost. 
Our  Filler  places  the  wine  in  150 
glasses  per  minute.  Write  for  catalogue  and  our  liberal 
offer.    Address,  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co..  Box  44,  Lima.  0. 


Books 
Free 


entitled:  1— "All  About  Yourself."  2— "Power 
of  Thought."  3— "Love  is  Power."  4—  "W  o- 
man's  Secret  Powers."  5— "How  to  Rule  Your 
Kingdom."  6— "Useful  Practices."  These 
retail  for  $1.50,  but  to  introduce  the  remark- 
able series  will  send  free  on  receipt  of  twelve 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  sending.  Million  al- 
ready sold.  Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 
E.  LOOMS,        ••        28  East  9th  Street,  Mew  York 


TOUR  LOVING  NELX.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1. 00  net.  runk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  your  address  for   a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or 
16c.  in  stamps  fora  full  sized  box. 

Grocers  sell  it. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


An  Annual  Income 
Guaranteed 

for  yourself,  wife,  children  or  other 
beneficiary,  for  a  number  of  years, 
or  life,  through  the  Instalment 
feature  of  The  Prudential's  En- 
dowment Policies.  You  can  assure 
yourself  or  beneficiary  of  a  regu- 
lar, stated  amount  to  be  paid  every 
year  by  the  Company  and  Increased 
by  annual  dividends. 

What  It  Costs 
When  Paid 
How  Paid 

Will  be  freely  and  plainly  told  if 
you  will  fill  out  and  mail  this  Cou- 
pon to 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company 
the  State  of  New  Jertey 

■^     -^    Wlthont 
committing 
myself  to  any 
action,  I  shall  be 
Rlart  to  receive  free 
particulars  and  rates 
John  F.  .SCiZr        °"  Endowment  Policies 

Drydi 

Pres't 


Home  Office 

Newark,  N.  J 


Address 


Occupation Dept.  R 


MORE  OR  LESS   PUNGENT. 

As  She  Saw  It. — The  Daughter — "Papa,  dear, 
Lord  Topnotch  is  getting  impatient.  Can't  you  in- 
terview him?" 

The  Father — "Not  just  now,  dear — too  busy." 
"Well,  then,  can't  you  have  the  Title  Guarantee 
Company  look  him  up?" — Brooklyn  Life. 


Anything  to  be  Accepted 

— "I  can't  use  your  play,  sir. 
stage." 

Amateur  Playwright — "But 
here — aw!  Can't  you  lengthen 
know?" — Titbits  (London). 


-Theater  Manager 
It's  too  long  for  the 


I   say — aw- 
the     stage, 


-look 
you 


Safe  Anyliow. — The  story  is  told  in  Boston  of  a 
discussion  among  the  judges  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
stenographer.  Most  of  them  preferred  a  woman, 
but  one  objected. 

"Now,  why  don't  you  want  one?"  asked  Judge 
S.  "You  know  they  are  generally  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  men." 

"That  may  be  all  so,"  replied  Judge  B.;  "but 
you  know  that  in  our  cases  we  often  have  to  be  here 
very  late.  There  are  always  watchmen  and  other 
guards  in  the  corridors.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
prudent  to  have  a  woman  staying  with  any  of  the 
judges  as  late  as  might  be  necessary  for  a  stenogra- 
pher? " 

"Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of?  Couldn't  you 
holler?  "  questioned  Judge  S. — Lippincott'  s  Magazine. 


Expert  Advice. — Many  years  ago  the  late  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  Premier  of  Canada,  was  present 
at  a  public  dinner,  at  which  he  was  expected  to  de- 
liver arather  important  speech.  In  the  conviviality 
of  the  occasion  he  forgot  the  more  serious  duty  of 
the  evening,  and  when,  at  a  late  hour,  he  rose,  his 
speech  was  by  no  means  so  luminous  as  it  might 
have  been.  The  reporter,  knowing  that  it  would 
not  do  to  print  his  notes  as  they  stood,  called  on  Sir 
John  next  day  and  told  him  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  having  secured  an  accurate  report. 

He  was  invited  to  read  over  his  notes,  but  he  had 
not  got  far  when  Sir  John  interrupted  him  with, 
"That  is  not  what  I  said."  There  was  a  pause,  and 
Sir  John  continued,  "Let  me  repeat  my  remarks." 
He  then  walked  up  and  down  the  room  and  delivered 
a  most  impressive  speech  in  the  hearing  of  the  amused 
reporter,  who  took  down  every  word  as  it  fell  from 
his  lips.  Having  thanked  Sir  John  for  his  courtesy, 
he  was  taking  his  leave,  when  he  was  recalled  to  re- 
ceive this  admonition: 

"Young  man,  allow  me  to  give  you  this  word  of 
advice:  Never  again  attempt  to  report  a  public 
speaker  when  you  are  drunk." — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


Limited  Madness.— Angelina — "If  I  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  dear,  would  you  be  very  much  up- 
set?" 

Edwin — "I  should  nearly  go  mad." 
Angelina — "Would  you  marry  again?" 
Edwin — "No.     I   shouldn't  be   quite  so  mad  as 
that!" — Judy  (London). 


Two  Miles      Minute 

Twomilesaminute 
Geehowwefly! 

Swiftasameteor 
Streakingthesky. 

Whatisthatblur? 

Onlythetrees, 
Lookatthemwave. 

My  whatabreeze  t 

Ahonkandarush, 
Aflashandasmell — 

Whatdidwehit? 
Didsomebody  yell  ? 

Ajarandascream — 
Itlookedlikeahorse ; 


Pears' 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off, '  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


BEST  AND  GOES  FARTHEST. 


The  lamp  is  yet  to  be  made 
for  which  I  haven't  made  a 
chimney  that  fits. 

Macbeth  on  lamp-chimneys 
means  fit  and  freedom  from 
all  chimney  troubles. 

A  Macbeth  chimney  doesn't 
break  from  heat. 

My  Index    gives    a   fuller  explanation  of 
these  things,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Notcllingnow, 

Keeptothecourse. 

Outofthcroad! 
Giveusashow! 

Twomilesaminute, 

Geehowwego ! —  Xewark 


Xews. 


Veracity  by  Wire. — A  bright  young  man  was 
engaged  in  a  desultory  conversation  with  a  promi- 
nent financier  of  a  most  economical  disposition  when 
the  great  man  suddenly  invited  attention  to  the  suit 
of  clothes  he  was  then  wearing. 

"I  have  never  believed,"  said  he,  "in  paying  fancy 
prices  for  cut-to-measure  garments.  Now,  here's 
a  suit  for  which  I  paid  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Appearances  are  very  deceptive.  If  I  told  you  I 
purchased  it  for  thirty  dollars,  you'd  probably  believe 
that  to  be  the  truth." 

"I  would  if  you  told  me  by  telephone,"  replied  the 
young  man. — Success  Magazine. 


Disowning  a  Nephew.— A  proud  young  father 
telegraphed  the  news  of  his  new  responsibilty  to  his 
brother  in  this  fashion:  "A  handsome  boy  has  come 
to  my  house  and  claims  to  be  your  nephew.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  give  him  a  proper  welcome."  The 
brother,  however,  failed  to  see  the  point,  and  replied: 
"I  have  not  got  a  nephew.  The  young  man  is  an 
impostor." — Buffalo  Commercial. 


A  Kind  Man. — A  gentleman  was  disturbed  in  his 
rest  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  someone  knock- 
ing on  the  street  door.     "Who's  there?"  he  asked. 

"A  friend,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  stay  here  all  night." 

"All  right,  stay  there,  by  all  means,"  was  the  be- 
nevolent replj . — Judge. 


A  Simple  Explanation. — Mike  and  Pat  worked 
for  a  wealthy  farmer.  They  planned  to  turn  bur- 
glars and  steal  the  money  which  the  farmer  had  hid 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  house.  They  waited  until 
midnight,  then  started  to  do  the  job. 

In  order  to  get  the  money  they  had  to  pass  the 
farmer's  bedroom.  Mike  says,  "I'll  go  first,  and  if 
it's  all  right  you  can  follow  and  do  just  the  same  as 
I.- 
Mike started  to  pass  the  room.  Just  as  he  got 
opposite  the  door  the  floor  creaked.  This  awoke 
the  farmer,  who  cal  ed  out,  "Who's  there?" 

Mike  answered  with  a  "meaow!"  (imitating  a  cat). 
The  farmer's  wife  being  awake,  said,  "O,  John, 
it's  the  cat,"  and  all  was  quiet. 

Now  Pat  started  to  pass  the  door,  and  as  he  got 
opposite    it    the    floor   creaked    again.     The   farmer 
called  out  again,  louder  than  before.  "Who's  there?" 
Pat  answered,  "Another  cat." — Buffalo  Times. 


Now,   Pat,"  said  a  mag- 
"what  brought  you  here 


He  Misunderstood. — ' 
istrate  to  an  'old  offender, 
again?" 

"Two  policemen,  sor,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Drunk,  I  suppose?"  queried  the  magistrate. 

"Yes,   sor,"   said   Pat;  "both  av  thim." — Titbits 
(London). 


The  Ball-Playing  Duelists.— The  American, 
a  husky  six-footer  from  Yale,  who  had  pitched  on 
the  base-ball  team  and  stroked  the  crew,  was  loth 
to  accept,  and  took  the  matter  as  something  of  a 
joke.  The  Count  pressed  his  desire  for  satisfaction, 
and  at  last  the  son  of  "Old  Eli"  consented  to  meet 
him,  stipulating  that  he  should  choose  his  own 
weapons.  Seconds  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  mode 
of  combat  chosen  by  the  American  was  base-balls 
at  twenty  paces.  It  was  dangerously  close  range 
for  a  man  who  has  spent  three  years  twirling  in- 
shoots  and  out-drops  over  a  twelve-inch  plate  and 
likely  to  be  a  pretty  accurate  shot  with  a  base-ball; 


Tbe  Luxury  of  Linen 


■. 


appeals  to  every  man  or  woman  of  refinement.  There  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  coarse  cotton  and  fine  linen  as  be- 
tween ordinary  papers  and  WHITING    1  A  I'KRS. 

The  same  refinement  which  chooses  linen,  chooses  Willi 
INK)   PAPERS  for  all  correspondence,  social  or  business. 

For   forty   years     WHITING    PAPERS    have    been 
standard  of  excellence  in  American  paper  making. 

Our  art  booklet,  exquisitely  embossed  in  blue  and  silver,  contains 
the  latest  authority  on  the  etiquette  of  correspondence,  forms  of  in- 
vitation, etc.     It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  send  you  a  copy  on  request. 
The  Largest   Makers  of   Fine  Writing   Papers   in   the  Woki.o. 

WHITING    PAPER    COMPANY 

(BW  YOU  pmt.AnBl.PRH  CHICAOO  ISOSTOS 
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the 


Baird  DOLLAR  Water  Motor 

Not  a  toy  or  mechanical  novelty.  lmt  a  real  powerful  little 
motor,  sold  under  an  absolute  "money  back"  guarantee  to 
develop 

1-4  Actual  Horse  Power 

under  30  lbs.   water  pressure   (the  ordinary  city  pressure). 

Easily  and  quickly  attached  to  any  penstock  or  faucet,  and  by  simply  turning  on 
water  will  run  fan  to  cool  off  hot  kitchen,  emery  wheel  for  sharpening  knives  and 
scissors,  milk  bottle  and  chimney  washer,  egg  beater,  buffing  wheel  tor  polishing 
silverware,  also  jewelers'  and  dentists'  lathes,  small  dynamo,  sewing  machine,  washing 
machine,  etc.  Simple,  Btrong,  reliable.  Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order.  Wears 
a  lifetime.  Costs  little  to  buy,  nothing  to  run.  Indispensable  in  every  home  and  Shop.  Lightens  labor.  - 
time  and  money.  Made  from  the  very  best  material  by  careful  workmen  in  the  same  big  factory  as  the  famous 
"LITTLE  SKIPPER"  marine  engines. 

Price  of  motor  ready  to  attach  to  faucet,  carefully  packed  in  neat 

box  and  delivered  to  express  company  for  shipment,  ONLY 

Send  money  by  postofflce  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter.     Immediate  shipment  guar- 
anteed.     Money  back  if  not  fully  satisfactory  and  exactly  as  represented. 


$100 


I 


REFERENCES:— Any  hank  or  trust  company,  any  cxprcus  company, 
or    any   prominent    business    man    or    pvhlic    official    in    Detroit. 


ST.  CLAIR  MOTOR  CO.,  w.  m. Dept.  KSK  MS: 


3rd — "And     then      the     lover     with 
his   ballad." 

Makes  a  delightful  food-drink,  nourish- 
ing and  refreshing  the  tired  body  and 
wearied  brain.  More  nutritious  and  satis- 
fying than  other  fountain  drinks.  A  light 
luncheon  for  everyone,  old  or  young. 
More  invigorating  than  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa 
for  the  table. 

Pure,  rich  milk  and  the  extract  of  choice 
malted  grains  in  powder  form.  Prepared 
by  simply  stirring  in  water.  A  nourishing, 
easily  assimilated  food  in  impaired  diges- 
tion, satisfying  without  giving  any  dis- 
tressed feeling.  A  glassful  hot  upon 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep. 

In  Lunch  Tablet  form  also,  with  chocolate. 
A  delightful  confection,  far  healthier  than 
candy.  At  all  druggists.  A  sample,  vest 
pocket  lunch  case,  also  booklet  giving 
valuable  recipes,  sent  free  if  mentioned 

ASK    FOR  HORLICK'St 
others  arc  imitations. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

London,  Montreal, 

England.  Canada. 


What  Do  You  Mean  ? 

Is  that  question  ever  asked  you  when  you  speak 
or  when  you  write  ?  Here  are  two  right-hand 
helps   to   tb.3  mastery  of   words. 

English  Synonyms  By   Tames  C  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
Antonyms  Over  7,500  classified  synonyms 

.-.I    oi ___.;»:__.      with  shades  of  meaning  care- 
ana   prepositions     fullv  discriminated.     Nearly 

4,500  classified  antonyms.  Correct  Use  of  prepositions, 
hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use  of  words.  "  First 
satisfactory  attempt  in  its  field. "-Citizen,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Connectives  of  By  James  C  Fernald,  L.H.D.  Just 
English  Speech  what  you  want  to  know  about  the 
correct  use  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs.  "Most 
valuable  treatise  of  its  kind  in  existence." — Commercial, 
New  York.  Two  books,  12mo,  cloth.  $1.50  net,  each. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

A  helpful  book  for  parents,  teachers,  and  phy- 
sicians. By  Alfred  T.  Schofleld,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
8vo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  450  pages.    $2.00. 

D.  E.  Merwln,  Kansas  City.  Mo.:  "Parents, 
teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  and  legis- 
lators can  not  afford  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
this  theory  which  lays  its  preemption  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  physical  health,  mind,  and 
character." 

^FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  Pubs..   NEW  YORK. 


WASHINGTON:. WiWfiKTl 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital,  full 
of  anecdote  and  unconventional  description.  i2mo,  cloth,  184 
pages  of  text  and  40  pages  of  inserted  illustrations,  $1.00 
net.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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SO 


Cfaiiu4i£sAjeyifej£ 


DOUGH  and  ready  affairs— not 
■*■*  much  to  look  at— but  you're  not 
smoking  appearance — you're  smok- 
ing tobacco,  and  the  tobacco  in 
these  cigars  is  of  the  sort  that  goes 
into  ten-cent  cigars. 

To  be  very  frank,  the  only  way 
that  I  can  possibly  produce  these 
cigars  at  the  money  is,  because  the 
pieces  of  tobacco  in  'em  are  too 
short  for  fine  shapes,  and,  there- 
fore, they  become  what  we  manu- 
facturers call  "  Seconds." 

I  am  really  selling  you  a  dollar's 
worth  of  tobacco  at  Havana  To- 
bacco value  with  nothing  added 
for  rolling  it  into  cigars.  And  I 
haven't  wasted  any  money  to  make 
a  good-looking  box  or  paste  pretty 
pictures  on  it. 

I  won't  guarantee  that  I  can  pro- 
duce enough  cigars  to  supply  all 
the  demand  I  shall  receive  and 
therefore  will  not  sell  more  than 
100  at  $2.00  to  any  one  smoker. 
So  if  you  really  care  to  participate 
in  this  offer,  my  personal  advice  to 
you  is  to  get  your  order  in  the 
mail  to-night. 

Incidentally  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the 
world  selling  cigars  directly  to  the 
consumer.  I  am  the  only  manu- 
facturer selling  strictly  for  cash. 
Credit  accounts  mean  losses^can't 
help  it — bound  to  be  that  way. 
Manufacturers  selling  on  credit 
must  make  you  pay  their  losses. 
Credit  accounts  mean  expensive 
book-keeping  methods  and  many 
clerks.  What  I  save  in  this  way 
goes  into  my  cigars. 

My  business  integrity  can  be 
learned  by  referring  to  Dun  or 
Bradstreets,  or  the  United  States 
Exchange  Bank  of  New  York  City. 
I  have  been  in  business  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  have  built  up  my  business 
through  building  up  my  reputation.  Both  have  cost 
me  thousands  of  dollars.  Depend  upon  it  that  I  am 
not  going  to  throw  away  either  my  business  standing 
or  my  reputation  for  the  sake  of  your  One  Dollar  by 
disappointing  you. 

I  want  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  every  new 
customer  and  therefore  when  you  write,  address  your 
envelope  "  to  the  proprietor  of  " 

Dept.  K.  64,  66,  68  West  125th  Street,  New  York 


HAIK  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 


*  * 


Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 
to  t b»  lloit   Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
tare  was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  band,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  th© 
hair  was  completely  removed*  ffo 
•     :  tf*  named  the  new  discovery 


M 


:e*b"E3" 


Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magio 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Modene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  bare  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  uniting  cases  on  receipt 
of  %\  .00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.     Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  620  Cincinnati.  0- 


FOR     PHYSICIANS 

The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body 

liy  Ph.  PAUL  DUBOIS,  University  ol  Berne 
Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There  is 
food  (or  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around  every 
line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mall  54  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAQNALLS    COMPANY,    New    York 


but  the  Frenchman  was  game,  and  they  met  cm  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  at  daybreak. 

Each  was  to  have  three  shots,  and  the  Count  won 
the  toss  and  thereby  the  privilege  of  leading  off 
Perhaps  he  had  never  seen  a  base-ball  before,  and  at 
any  rate  his  chances  of  signing  a  contract  with  a 
modern  American  ball  team  would  have  been  about 
as  small  as  they  could  be.  The  man  from  Yale  had 
no  difficulty  in  dodging  the  adamantine  spheres 
which  the  son  of  Belle  France  sent  scaling  in  his 
direction. 

Then  the  American  opened  fire.  The  first  ball 
grazed  the  Frenchman's  shoulder;  the  second  lodged 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  the  third,  an  in-shoot, 
caught  him  full  on  the  point  of  the  chin.  He  went 
down  and  out,  and  never  challenged  another  Ameri- 
can citizen. — Sunday  Magazine.' 


"  I  Dreamed  I  Was  a  King." — Two  darkies  lay 
sprawled  on  the  Luneta  on  a  hot  day.  Moses  drew 
a  long  sigh  and  said:  "Heey-a-h-h!  Ah  wish  Ah  had 
a  hund'ed  watermellions." 

Tom's  eyes  lighted  dimly.  "Hum  ya-h!  Dat 
would  suttenly  be  fine.  An'  ef  yo'  had  a  hund'ed 
watermellions  would  yo'  gib  me  fifty? " 

"No,  Ah  wouldn't  gib  yo'  no  fifty  watermellions." 

"Would  yo'  gib  me  twenty-five?" 

"No,  Ah  wouldn't  gib  yo'  no  twenty-five." 

"Seems  ter  me  yous  powahful  stingy,  Mose. 
Wouldn't  yo' — wouldn't  yo'  gib  me  one?" 

"No,  Ah  wouldn't  gib  yo'  one.  Look  a  hyah, 
niggah,  are  yo'  so  good-fer-nuffin  lazy  dat  yo'  caihn't 
wish  fo'  yo'  own  watermellions?" — Manila  Sun. 


Higli  Finance. — A  man  stopped  a  newsboy  in 
New  York,  saying:  "See  here,  son,  I  want  to  find 
the  Blank  National  Bank.  I'll  give  you  half  a  dollar 
if  you  direct  me  to  it." 

With  a  grin  the  boy  replied:  "All  right,  come 
along."  And  he  led  the  man  to  a  building  half  a 
block  away. 

The  man  duly  paid  the  promised  fee,  remarking 
"That  was  half  a  dollar  easily  earned,  son." 

"Sure!"  responded  the  lad,  "but  you  musn't  fer- 
git  that  bank  directors  is  paid  high  in  Noo-Yawk." 
— American  Spectator. 


The  Chorus  Girl. — The  chorus  girl,  hitherto 
known  only  behind  the  footlights,  is  now  beginning 
to  attract  attention  off  the  stage. 

•Chorus  girls  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  intem- 
perate regions  as  far  west  as  Omaha,  as  far  east  as 
Williamsburg  and  as  far  south  as  Fourteenth  Street. 
They  range  in  height  from  four  to  seven  feet  and  in 
depth  according  to  your  resources. 

They  are  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and 
when  analyzed  assay  about  four  pounds  o  brass  to 
the  ton. 

Chorus  girls  subsist  on  all  kinds  of  foods,  drinks, 
chappies,  and  angels.  When  not  employed  they 
often  move  in  the  best  society. 

The  age  of  the  chorus  girl  varies  from  14  to  114. 

The  origin  of  the  chorus  girl  is  lost  in  obscurity, 
but  she  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Kentucky 
via  the  Boston  Back  Bay. — Life. 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Hawkis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Sunt 


unDurn 


HINDS' 

Honey  and  Almond 
CREAM 

s*«  i*  U.S.  p«  0«*. 

A  snow-white  liquid,  refreshing,  cooling  to 
face  arid  hands  burned  by  sun  or  wind ;  pre- 
vents peeling,  heals  irritation-  and  soreness; 
makes  smooth,  velvety  skin.  To  have  a 
beautiful  complexion  the  pores  must  be  free 
from  impurities  and  clogging  substances.  Soap 
and  water  alone  cannot  do  it,  but  HjNDS' 
CREAM  cleanses  thoroughly  and  purifies; 
it  softens,  soothes^  heals ;  nourishes  tissues,  in- 

1  vigorates .  circulation,  cures  eruptions.  Best 
for  baby's  skin,  and,  for  men  who  shave. 
HINDS'  CREAM  contains  no  grease,  bleach 
or  chemicals ;  will  not  aid  the  growth  of  hair ; 

-    is  harmless.  •  . 

"•  Substitutes  disappoint ;  ■  buy  only'  HINDS' ; 
at  all  dealers,  50c,  or  if  not  obtainable,  sent 
postpaid  by  us.  Write  to-day  for  Free 
Sample  and  Booklet. 


A.  S.  Hinds,  6  YYe»t 


et,  Portland.  H" 


A  Train  Load  of  Books 

The  Dominion  Go.  Failed 

One  of  America's  biggest  publishing  houses.  I 
bought  its  entire  stock  of  books  at  receiver's  sale 
and  am  closing  it  out  at  from  ice  to  50c  on  the 
dollar. 


SAMPLE  PRICES  :  Late  copyright  books,  were  $1.50. 
My  price  38b.  List  includes  Eben  Holden,  The  Sen 
Wolf,  The  Spenders,  The  Leopard's  Spots,  The  Chris- 
tian, and  dozens  of  others. 

History  of  Nations,  74  vol.  Regularly  $148.00.  My 
price,  $.17.00. 

Encyclopedia  Brllannlca.  Regularly  $36.00.  My 
price  $7.75 

Dickens'  Works,  15  voL  Regularly  $15.00.  My 
price  $2.95 

Choice  of  Fine  Cloth  Bound  Classics,  9c. 


Million*  of  Book* — Thousands  of  Titles. 

Chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  almost  any  book  or  set  of  books 
you  want  for  next  to  nothing  while  stock  lasts. 

Books  Shipped  on  Account. 

subject  to  examination  in  your  own  home  before  paying. 
Every  book  guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  subject  to  return  at 
my  expense.  Write  for  my  big  r'ree  Bargain  List  of  th:s 
stock  before  ordering.  It  costs  nothing.  Will  save  you 
money.     Postal  card  will  bring  it. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  905  Como  B Ik..  Chicago 
THE  BOOK  BROKER  | 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-tSO  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Some \W*m$mi#*  like- 

hoes 


the  more  wonl^^Jf^Hie  brighrer." 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0L10 
never  seem  Vo  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  - 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

August  17.— Mr.  Briand,  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  announces  in  Paris  that  there  will  be 
no  compromise  in  the  Separation  law,  and  says 
that  he  believes  the  Pope  and  bishops  will  find 
means  of  accepting  it. 
Secretary  Root,  after  a  final  banquet  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  sails  for  Bahia  Blanco  to  inspect  Argen- 
tina's principal  military  base. 
Earthquake  shocks  destroy  many  buildings  in 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  Chile,  causing  con- 
siderable loss  of  life. 

August  18.— Another  revolt  is  begun  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Revolutionary  forces  pillage  Dajabon, 
killing  twenty  persons. 
Three  bombs  are  hurled  at,  the  Governor-General 
of  Warsaw,  one  of  them  causing  him  contusion? 
of  the  bra.n. 
President  Reyes,  of  Colombia,  issues  a  decree 
declaring  Diego  Mendoza,  former  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  a  traitor  for  attacking  Reyes 
with  regard  to  negotiations  with   Panama. 

August  19.— At  a  big  mass-meeting  of  Bulgarians 
at  Philippopolis,  resolutions  are  passed  pro- 
testing against  Greek  outrages  and  urging 
reprisals. 

August  20. — The  uprising  in  Cuba  assumes  grave 
shape,  the  Government  admitting  that  armed 
bands  under  well-known  leaders  are  operating 
in  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  provinces. 
A  regular  war  is  proceeding  between  Tatars 
and  Russians  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Armenians 
being  the  chief  sufferers. 

August  21. — A  force  of  Dominicans  moves  on 
Monte  Christi,  and  the  Government  sends  out 
a  force  against  them.  A  civil  war  is  expected 
to  be  the  outcome. 

The  Cuban  Government  learns  authoritatively 
that  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  is  at  the  head  of 
a  band    of  insurgents. 

Secretary  of  State  Root  sails  from  Buenos  Ayres 
for  the  scene  of  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso. 

August  22. — The  Pan-American  Congress  adopts 
the  resolution  recommending  the  submission 
of  the  Drago  Doctrine  to  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

August  23. — Cuba  asks  aid  of  the  United  States 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
The  city  of  Valparaiso  is  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege  and  a  military  governor  appointed.  The 
business  of  the  earthquake-stricken  city  is 
resumed. 


Domestic. 

August  17. — An  increase  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
dividend  on  Union-Pacific  common  and  a 
five  per  cent,  dividend  on  Southern-Pacific 
common  sends  both  stocks  up  in  the  New 
York  Exchange,  enhancing  their  values  many 
millions  of  dollars. 
The  national  encampment  of  the  G  A.  R.,  at 
Minneapolis,  adjourns  after  making  a  protest 
against  the  erection  of  a  statue  at  Andersonville 
to  Henry  Wirz,  keeper  of  the  prison  there 
during  the  Civil  War. 

August  18. — The  conference  of  railroad  lawyers 
and  officials  to  interpret  the  new  rate  bill 
adjourns  at  Atlantic  City,  the  members  con- 
fessing themselves  completely  baffled  by  the 
ambiguity  of  various  clauses. 

August  19. — District  Attorney  Jerome  announces 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  regular  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York  if  it  is 
tendered  him  without  understandings,  actual 
or  implied. 

August  20. — President  Roosevelt  opens  the  Con- 
gressional canvass,  in  a  letter  written  by  him 
in  defense  of  the  Republican  membership  of 
the  national  House. 

The  Government  issues  specifications  for  the 
bids  to  supply  Chinese  laborers  for  work  on  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Dowie   and   his   foes   come   to   an   agreement   by 
which  the  former  will  remain  "First  Apostle, 
and  preach  when  he  likes,  and  the  latter,  under 
Voliva,  direct  the  business  and  financial  affairs 
of  Zion  City. 

August  a  1. — The  Republican  State  Convention 
at  Springfield,  111.,  indorses  Speaker  Cannon 
for  the  Presidency  in  1908. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Huff,  of  the  battle-ship 
Indiana,  makes  a  formal  complaint  to  the 
Mayor  of  Portland,  Me.,  saying  that  the  sailors 
of  the  Indiana  are  being  unjustly  treated  by 
the  citizens  of  that  city. 

August  22. — The  Ohio  Democratic  Convention,  in 
session  at  Columbus,  nominates  a  State  ticket 
and  declares  for  Bryan  for  President. 

August  23. — District  Attorney  Jerome  of  New 
\  ork  declares  that  Hearst  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  factor  in  the  race  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination. 


LEA  &  PERRl  N  S 
SAUCE 


THE  ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

FOR  STEAKS,  CHOPS. 

COLD  MEATS. 


FISH,  SOUPS, 

SALADS,  OR  AVI  ES,etc 


THE 

PEERLESS 
SEASONING, 

John  Duncan's    Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


COMFORT  and  health  are  destroyed  and  life  endangered 
through  breathing  impure  air,  poisoned  with  smoke, 
dust  and  gases  from  old-fashioned  top-feed  furnaces 
and  stoves.   Besides  absolutely  guaranteeing  to  you 
the  purest,  cleanest  and  healthiest  heat  obtainable  at 
any  price,  the 

Peck- Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Will  Save  You  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

You  get  dividends  in  health  as  well  as  in  dollars.    Smoke, 
gases,  joot  and  dirt  cannot  escape  from  the  Underfeed.  Entirely 

consumed  by  fire  which  burns  on  top, 
these  waste  -  elements  in  Top -feeds 
are  turned  into  heat  units  in  our 
Underfeed. 

An  eminent  physician.  Dr.  H.  E. 
Ramsey,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  gives  the 
Underfeed  a  clea  n  bill  of  health.    He 
recently  wrote  us: 


,  "    ~  :  3~~\ 


"I  installed  one  of  your  Underfeed  Furnaces  last  Fall.  We  have  ten 
registers  heating  that  many  rooms.  I  purchased  300  bushels  of  slack 
at  6c.  per  bushel,  and  have  SO  bushels  left.  1  think  the  UNDERFEED  Is  the 
best  furnace  on  the  market  and  very  clean  and  economical.  Two  of  my 
neighbors  with  their  expensive  hot  Water  systems  used  four  times  the 
quantity  of  fuel  I  did  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  rearly  always  had  a  volume 
of  smoke  equal  to  a  small  rolling  mil  I  coming  out  of  their  chimneys.  I  like 
the  Peck-Williamson  UNDERFEED  all  right." 

Mind  you,  this  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  testimonials.  We'd 
like  to  send  you  a  lot  of  them,  with  the  illustrated  UNDERFEED 
booklet,  full  of  Furnace  facts.  Heating  plans  and  services  of  our 
Engineering  Department  are  yours— absolutely  FREE.  Write 
to-day.  Please  give  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer 
to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO.,  304  W.  Fifth  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Dealers  are  lavited  to  Write  for  Our  Attractive  Autumn  Proposition. 


A  Breath  of  Fresh  Air  in  Fiction  ' 

THE  GIFT  T°HFE  MORNING  STAR 

By  ARMISTEAD  C.  GORDON 

A  story  of  life  among  the  Dunkards  of  Virginia. 

"A  breath  of  fresh  air  in  fiction." 

"No  other  book  of  the  year  can  take  a  more  in- 
tense hold  upon  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  the 
reader." — Pittsburg  Times. 

i2mo,  cloth,  frontispiece  $1.50.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE 
WITH  THE 

STARS 

OF  THE 

OPERA 

The   Atlnntn   Constitution:    "Every  one  who 
loves  music  will  enjoy  this  dainty  volume." 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


OPERAS  AND  PERSONAL  CHATS 
GREAT  OPERA  SINGERS 

Descriptive  sketches  of  the 
leading  operas  and  personal 
chats  with  the  leading  opera 
prima  donnas.  By  Mabel  Wag- 
nai.ls.  12iiio,  cloth,  deckle 
edges,  with  exquisite  half-tone 
portraits  of  the  great  singers. 
Vrioe.  S1.50. 
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QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 

Write  fora  trial  box— we  send  it  without  cost.  If  you  suffer  from  head- 
ache or  neuralgia,  Megrimine  is  a  necessity — the  most  reliable  remedy  on 
the  market.  Cures  any  headache  in  thirty  minutes.  After  one  trial  you 
will  never  be  without  it.  Twenty  years  of  success  places  Megrimine  at  the 
head  of  all  remedies  for  painful  nervous  troubles.  For  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  address 

The   DR.   WHITEHALL   MEGRIMINE  CO.,  305  Main  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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EATEN  ROUND 
THE  WORLD 

I       The  Rice  of  the  Valiant  Jap 
The  Oats  of  the  Canny  Scot 
The  Rye  of  the  Swarthy  Teuton 
The  White  Flour  of  the  Pale-faced 
American 

all  give  way  to  SHREDDED 
WHOLE  WHEAT,  the  food  that 
builds  muscle,  bone  and  brain, — 
the  food  that  contains  all  the 
strength-giving  elements  in  the 
whole  wheat  berry  made  digesti- 
ble by  the  shredding  process. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  con- 
tains more  nutriment  than  meat  and  is  more  easily  digested.  It  is  made  in  the 
cleanest  and  most  hygienic  industrial  building  on  the  continent — no  "  secret 
process" — our  plant  is  open  to  the  world — nearly  iooooo  visitors  last  year — 
YOU  are  invited  to  visit  "  The  Home  of  Shredded  Wheat." 

A  Food  to  Grow  On,  to  Work  On,  to  Live  On 

Mini  Dill  l>  WHEAT  Is  mnd«  In  two  forms,— niSCI'IT  mid  TRISCtflT.     The  BIS. 

«  l  l  l    is  ilrhr lor  bre-M  leftist  with  hoi  or  cold  milk  or  cream,  or  for  any  nieiil  In 

combination  with  fruit  or  vegetables.  Tltist  I'lT  is  tiio  «ii  it  m>i>  l  i>  uiion 
\\  III  VI  wafer,  crisp,  nourishing;  ami  appetizing.  Delicious  ax  a  Toast  with 
butter  or  with  cheese  or  presort  es.     The  "  Vital  Question  Cook  Book"  is  sent  free. 

250,000,000  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  Sold  Last  Year 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE 
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"It's  All  in  the  Shreds" 


"JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD" 

'•  litis  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical 
perspicuity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  expres- 
sion than  any  other  text-book  of  higher  English 
yet  produced." — Pres.  Cochran,  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 

Over  7,500  classified  and  discriminated  syno- 
nyms. Nearly  4,500  classified  antonyms.  Cor- 
rect use  of  prepositions  shown  by  illustrative 
examples.  Hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use 
of  words,  revealing  surprising  possibilities  of 
fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  utterance.  By 
Jas.  C.  Feknald,  Editor  Syn.,  Ant.,  and  Prep. 
Department  in  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

First  Satisfactory  Attempt 

"It  is,  indeed,  the  first  satisfactory  attempt 
in  its  field."—  The  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

12uio,    574    pp.     Heavy    Cloth    Bindings 
Price,  »1.50  Net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 

NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unquestioned  authority. 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people." — Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

12mo,  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


How  to  Attain  and  Maintain  Perfect  Health 
NERVES  IN  ORDER,  or 

The  Maintenance  of  Health 

By  ALFRED  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

If  your  health  is  out  of  order,  slightly  or  seriously, 
this  book  will  show  you  how  to  put  it  straight  again,  or, 
better  still,  if  you  are  in  perfect  health  and  wish  your 
life  machinery  to  run  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  age,  this 
book  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

'•The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.   Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


90c. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following    Keeley    Institutes: 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  'he 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Wugnalls  Stuudurd 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


$3F'The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any  questions 
sent  anonyniously. 


"D.   D.   C,"  Salt  Lake  City. — There  is  no  such 
word  as  typewriterist;    there   is,   however,   typ 
ist  or  typist. 

"E.  V.  J,"  South  Orange.  N.  J.— "Please  tell  me 
the  origin  of  the  phrase  'suits  him  to  a  T.'" 

The  expression  "to  a  T"  is  a  colloquialism  mean- 
ing "precisely"  or  "exactly,"  and  its  origin  is 
ably  due  to  the  mechanic's  T-square,  to  which  the 
expression  is  believed  to  allude. 

"G.  H.  M.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  V.— "Kindly  give  the 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  pott-  de  jo;c  gras  and 
Mjrdi  Gras." 

Pah"tey  de  fwah  grah  (e  in  "  tey "  as  in  they  and 
e  in  "de"  as  a  in  sofa).  A  pat£  de  foie  gras  is  a 
piece  or  patty  made  of  fat  goose-livers.  The 
is  used  also  to  designate  the  filling  for  these  pies. 

Mar  dee'grah  (a  as  inarm).  Literally  translated 
Mardi  Gras  is  Fat  Tuesday,  possibly  in  allusion  to 
the  period  of  feasting  and  gaiety  which  precedes 
Lent.  The  day  designated  is  Shrove  Tuesday,  the 
last  day  of  festivity,  and  the  day  preceding  Ash 
Wednesday,  which  is  the  first  day  of  Lent. 

"W.  H.  R.."  Wheeling,  W.  Va—  "Kindly  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  terms  kilowatt-hours  and 
ampere-hours." 

The  watt  is  the  practical  electrical  unit  of  the  rate 
of  working  in  a  circuit,  being  the  rate  when  the 
electromotive  force  is  one  volt  and  the  intensity  cf 
current  one  ampere.  A  kilowatt  is  one  thousand 
watts,  and  a  watt-hour  is  electric  energy  capable  of 
working  at  the  rate  of  one  watt  for  one  hour  or  elec- 
tricity of  sufficient  quantity  and  intensity  to  work 
at  that  rate.  The  ampere  is  the  practical  unit  of 
electric  current  strength.  The  ampere-hour  is  a  unit 
of  capacity  denoting  a  quantity  of  electricity  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  a  current  of  one  ampere  for  one 
hour. 

"C.  B.  C,"  New  Iberia,  La. — "(1)  What  is  meant 
by  the  rule,  'The  comma  is  always  used  to  isolate 
the  nominative  absolute'?  (a)  How  can  one  tell 
when  to  compound  a  word  or  when  not  to  do  so? ' 

(1)  The  rule  means  that  nouns  or  pronouns  put 
absolute  should,  with  their  adjuncts,  be  separated 
by  a  comma,  and  only  a  comma.  Example:  "The 
prisoner,  his  sentence  being  pronounced,  was  re- 
moved." (2)  By  consulting  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, wherein  all  words  that  should  be  hy; 
ated  are  indicated  by  using  the  German  double 
hyphen. 

"W.  E.  N„"  Cardiff.  Wales— "I  was  told  your 
dictionary  was  absolutely  perfect,  but  I  chanced  t< 
fall  on  the  word  quarrendtr,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  word.  It  is  the  name  of  an 
apple  when  spelt  auarrenden." 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss  tis'  folly  to  be  wise.      The 
spelling  challenged  by  "W.  E.  N  "  has  not  only  the. 
sanction  of  lexicographers,  but  that  of  literary  men. 
See  Charles  Kingslcy's  "Westward   Ho."  chapter  L 
1  and  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary- 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MR.  BRYAN'S    NEW    IDEAS. 

THE  news  columns  of  the  papers,  even  those  opposed  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  record  with  gusto  his  triumphal  entrance  into  New 
York  and  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  of  the  crowds  and  the  10,000 
auditors  who  greeted  him  at  Madison^  Square  Garden.  Person- 
ally Mr.  Bryan  received  nothing  but  acclaim  in  the  city  which  ten 
years  ago  he  denominated  "the  enemies'  country."  But  so  far  as 
concerns  Mr.  Bryan's  speech,  there  is  no  such  enthusiasm,  no 
such  acclaim  as  yet.  Paper 
after  paper  accuses  him  of  re- 
nouncing Socialism  in  name, 
but  clinging  to  it  in  fact.  Even 
Democratic  papers,  many  of 
them,  disapprove.  "Frankly 
preposterous,"  the  New  York 
lVorld(Dem.)  calls  Mr.  Bryan's 
ideas  on  railroad  ownership. 
And  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
(Ind.)  accuses  him  of  having 
arrayed  himself  in  the  "fan- 
tastic outfit  of  State  Socialism." 
It  is  no  longer  enough  to  regu- 
late and  restrain  monopolies, 
cries  The  Ledger  sarcastically  ; 
"they  must  be  abolished  alto- 
gether by  the  remedy  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  opera- 
tion." Some  of  the  salient 
points  in  Mr.  Bryan's  speech, 
culled  by  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, are  as  follows : 


GLAD   TO   BE 

Mr.  Bryan  on  board  the  Nebraska 


"  Our  nation  has  lost  prestige, 
rather  than  gained  it,  by  our  ex- 
periment in  colonialism.    A  tour 

through  the  Philippine  Islands  has  deepened  the  conviction  that 
we  should  lose  no  time  in  announcing  our  purpose  to  deal  with 
the  Filipinos  as  we  dealt  with  the  Cubans. 

"  I  return  more  convinced  than  before  of  the  importance  of  a 
change  in  the  method  of  electing  United  States  Senators. 

"The  income  tax,  which  some  in  our  country  have  denounced 
as  a  Socialistic  attack  on  wealth,  has,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  conservative  countries  in  the  Old  World. 

"  The  struggle  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day  is  an  international 
struggle,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  workingman's 


contention 


"  I  have  already  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  railroads  par- 
take so  much  of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  that  they  must  ulti- 
mately become  public  property  and  be  managed  by  public  officials 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
defined  theory  that  public  ownership  is  necessary  where  competi 
tion  is  impossible.  Believing,  however,  that  the  operation  of  all 
the  railroads  by  the  Federal  Government  would  result  in  a  cen- 


tralization which  would  all  hut  obliterate  State  lines.  I  prefer  to 
see  only  the  trunk  lines  operated  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  local  lines  by  the  several  State  Governments. 

"Our  opponents  have  derived  not  only  partizan  pleasure,  but 
also  partizan  advantage,  from  the  division  in  our  party  by  the 
money  question.  They  ought  not,  therefore,  to  begrudge  us  the 
satisfaction  that  we  find  in  the  fact  that  unexpected  conditions 
have  removed  the  cause  of  our  differences  and  permit  us  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  on  present  issues.  The  unlooked-for  and  un- 
precedented increase  in  the  production  of  gold  had  brought  a  vic- 
tory to  both  the  advocates  of  gold  and  the  advocates  of  bimetalism 
—  the  former  keeping  the  gold  standard  which  they  wanted  and  the 

latter  securing  the  larger  vol- 
ume of  money  for  which  they 
contended.  We  who  favor  bi- 
metalism are  satisfied  with  our 
victory  if  the  friends  of  mono- 
metalism  are  satisfied  with 
theirs,  and  we  can  invite  them 
to  the  contest  of  zeal  and  en- 
durance in  the  effort  to  restore 
to  the  people  the  rights  which 
have  been  gradually  taken  from 
them  by  the  trusts . " 

The  newspaper  comment 
seems  for  the  most  part  di' 
rected  against  the  scheme  o| 
state  ownership  of  railways. 
"  He  has  determined,"  says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, "  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self in  a  new  radicalism  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  in  which  he  has 
already  failed  twice."  The  Bos- 
ton Herald  (Ind.),  in  friendly 
vein,  endeavors  to  show  that 
Mr.  Bryan  qualified  his  scheme 
with  the  word  "  ultimately,"  and 
said  he  did  not  "know  that  the 
country  is  ready  for  the  change  "  But  most  papers  overlook 
this.     The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  analyzes  the  plan  as  follows: 

"There  are  now  upward  of  212,348  miles  of  railroads  in  this 
country  to  be  acquired  by  the  national  and  State  Governments  if 
the  people  should  ever  follow  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  wild  leap  into 
state  Socialism.  The  total  assets  of  these  railroads  are  placed  at 
$15,495,000,000.  Their  gross  earnings  for  1904  were  $1,997,628,713 
and  the  operating  expenses  $1,338,388,686.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  gross  earnings  of  these  1,220  companies  are  equal  to  the  total 
appropriations  of  two  'billion-dollar  Congresses.' 

"These  railroads  have  327,851  stockholders,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  bondholders.  One  single  road,  the  Pennsylvania,  has  44,175 
stockholders;  another,  the  Santa  Fe\  has  17,523,  and  a  third,  the 
Union  Pacific,  has  14,256.  Incidentally,  these  roads  carry  upward 
of  715.000,000  passengers  every  year  and  haul  more  than  1.275,- 
000,000  tons  of  freight.  It  requires  a  little  matter  of  1,296.000 
employees  to  do  this  work.     Rather  a  big  business  to  turn  over  to 
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a  group  or  any  number  of  groups  of  professional  politicians,  is  it 
not?  Mr.  Bryan  cites  the  railroads  of  Germany  as  proof  that  his 
experiment  ought  to  be  successful  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  railroad  mileage  in  the  German  Empire  is  34,016.     Three 


MR.    BRYAN    AND    MR.   JAMES    DAHLMAN, 

On  the  tug  of  the  Nebraska  delegation.    Mr.  Dahlman  is  known  as 
Omaha's  cowboy-mayor. 

States— Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Texas — have  as  many  miles  of 
road  as  the  Kaiser's  whole  empire.  Some  of  his  friends  point  to 
the  example  of  New  Zealand.  If  all  the  railroads  of  Australasia 
were  added  to  all  the  railroads  of  Europe  the  total  would  still  be 
less  than  that  of  the  United  States.  As  for  the  German  railroads, 
they  are  not  owned  and  managed  by  the  Government  in  any  sense 
in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  understand  and  em- 
ploy government  ownership.  While  the  roads  are  operated  by 
the  German  states,  these  states  are  practically  private  corporations 
so  far  as  the  railroad  business  is  concerned.  No  question  of  rail- 
road policy  is  determined  by  popular  suffrage  or  party  conventions 
or  political  leaders.  The  railroads  are  outside  the  entire  realm  of 
partizan  politics.  They  are  not  controlled  by  politicians,  they  are 
not  operated  by  politicians,  they  are  not  affected  by  campaign 
considerations." 

The  World  wonders  whether  "  Tom  "  Taggart  or  "  Gumshoe 
Bill"  Stone,  or  the  Hon.  George  Fred  Williams  would  be  Secre- 
tary of  Railroads  in  Mr.  Bryan's  Cabinet,  "charged  with  the  tri- 
fling duty  of  supplanting  such  men  as  James  J.  Hill,  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
and  E.  H.  Harriman." 

The  New  York  Times,  a  gold-Democratic  paper  that  was  en- 
thusiastic about  Mr.  Bryan  when  his  latest  boom  was  first  started, 
now  cries : 

"The  Democratic  party,  if  it  has  any  sense,  if  it  has  any  hold 
upon  life  and  any  desire  to  prolong  its  existence,  will  not  attend  to 
him  at  all.  In  his  Madison-Square-Garden  speech  he  openly  de- 
clared his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  the  party  and  his  refusal  to 
be  bound  by  its  principles.  'My  theory  is,'  said  he,  'that  no  man 
can  call  a  mass-meeting  to  decide  what  he  himself  shall  think." 
That  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  no  less  true  that  no  party,  and  no 
convention  of  a  party,  is  bound  to  let  Mr.  Bryan  do  all  the  think- 
ing, formulate  all  the  principles,  and  furnish  every  plank  in  the 
platform.  No  party  with  an  atom  of  spirit  or  a  spark  of  vitality 
would  submit  to  such  insolence.  What  are  the  chief  men  of  the 
Democracy  going  to  say  to  Mr.  Bryan's  arrogant  assumption  of 
the  right  to  dictate  to  them  what  they  shall  think,  and  to  impose 
himself  upon  them  as  the  man  they  must  nominate?  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  the  Democratic  party  can  not  so  debase  itself  as  to 
tolerate  the  Bryan  monopoly  of  declaring  principles  and  making 
issues.  If  the  Democracy  is  not  altogether  dead  and  done  for,  it 
will  let  him  do  what  he  will  with  his  public-ownership  party  and 


will  nominate  a  candidate  of  its  own,  choosing  him  upon  a  plat- 
form of  Democratic  materials." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  calls  attention  to  the  factions 
in  the  Democratic  party  and  asks,  "  Even  if  there  were  more 
coherence  and  discipline  in  the  Democratic  masses  than  actually 
exist,  is  Mr.  Bryan  qualified  by  temperament  to  allay  friction  and 
hasten  unification?"  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  ob- 
serves : 

"The  new  Bryan  has  the  chief  fault  of  the  old.  He  is  provo- 
catory,  not  to  say  inflammatory,  but  wholly  vague.  He  rouses 
passions  without  directing  them.  He  puts  forth  a  tremendous 
scheme,  without  showing  any  sign  of  having  thought  it  through, 
and  without  indicating  a  single  detail.  He  is  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement  about  plutocracy,  but  just  how  he  is  to  put  a  hook  in 
its  snout,  one  reads  his  speech  in  vain  to  find  out.  Roosevelt 
himself  could  not  be  more  indefinite  on  that  subject.  And  as  for 
his  plan  of  government  ownership  of  all  the  trunk  lines,  with  the 
States  to  own  the  railroads  wholly  within  their  own  borders,  he 
jauntily  projects  it  before  the  crowd  without  giving  a  hint  how  the 
immensely  difficult  problems  of  management  and  financing  are  to 
be  solved.  How  the  properties  are  to  be  bought  in,  how  the  $13,- 
000,000,000  of  money  is  to  be  raised — those  are  'mere  details' 
which  do  not  exist  for  this  grandiose  political  thinker." 

The  Republican  press  is,  of  course,  even  less  favorably  im- 
pressed. But  as  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  its  greatest  hope,  it  can  even 
afford  to  be  light.  "  Mare's  nests,"  the  New  York  Tribune  calls 
his  schemes,  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  observes: 

"Evolution  or  revolution — this  is  the  choice.  Either  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  party  must  rule,  begun  in  the  Railroad-Rate  act, 
the  Meat-Inspection  act,  and  the  Pure-Food  act,  each  the  safe, 
sane,  sound,  and  tried  extension  of  legal  powers  and  principles 
already  in  existence  and  used  by  nation  and  State  for  a  century, 
or  the  nation  must  face  a  leap  into  the  dark  of  government  owner- 
ship in  all  public  works  and  enterprises,  be  they  what  they  may. 

"  We  welcome  the  conflict  with  serene  confidence  in  the  result, 
and  we  welcome,  to  the  support  of  the  policy  of  President  Roose- 
velt, of  Republican  principles  and  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  every  American  citizen,  whatever  his  past  party  relations,  who 
desires  law  and  not  license,  evolution  and  not  revolution.  For  of 
one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  Mr.  Bryan  knows  his  party  and 
knows  its  vote.  His  program,  new,  perilous,  and  fantastic  as  it 
is,  appeals  to  a  vast  unrest,  ready  to  vote  for  this  new  step  and 
this  dangerous  doctrine  more  hazardous  than  free  silver  and  to  be 
defeated  only  after  a  like  struggle." 


The   man   who    wants    a    big 
one  gets  this — 


While  the  big  one  jumps  out 
of  the  water  for  the  fellow  who 
doesn't  care. 


A  QUEER  THING   IS   FISHERMAN'S    LUCK. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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THEIR   LOVE  WILL  INDICATE   THAT  THE    MILLENNIUM   IS    JUST   OVER 

THE   NEXT    LOT. 

—  Biggers  in  The  Southern  Lumberman. 


SNUBRED. 

—  Kotton  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE    RATE  BILL  AT   WORK. 


RAILROAD   RATES   IN    BEING. 

ON  August  28  the  Hepburn  Rate  bill  went  into  effect.  And 
yet, as  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks,"  the  republic  still 
lives,  and  the  railroads — to  judge  from  recent  developments  in 
Wall  Street — are  waxing  fat  and  kicking,  like  Jeshurun."  The 
calamity  predicted  a  few  months  ago  by  certain  railroad  interests 
and  some  of  the  large  shippers  has  failed  to  materialize.  Says  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  "One  searches  the  horizon  in  vain  for 
any  sign  of  disaster  as  a  result  of  this  particular  legislation,"  and, 
further: 

"  General  business  is  better  now  than  when  the  bill  was  pending 
in  Congress.  Railroad  earnings  are  larger.  Dividend  returns  to 
stockholders  in  common  carriers  are  greater,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant prophecy  that  some  notably  conservative  lines  will  shortly 
follow  the  example  of  the  Pacific's.  Prices  of  all  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial stocks  are  much  higher  It  is  true  that  the  Rate  bill  has 
not  yet  become  operative,  and  it  is  also  true  that,  tho  it  to-day 
technically  is  effective,  rates  will  practically  be  in  statu  quo  for 
thirty  days — which  is  the  notification  period 

"  That  the  elimination  of  every  vicious  form  of  favoritism  prac- 
tised in  past  years,  either  by  large  shippers  or  by  the  railroads, 
will  impose  conditions  upon  the  favored  ones  which  they  will  not 
like  is  certain,  and  that  part  of  the  inevitable  penalty  of  readjust- 
ment will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  railroads  is  equally  sure,  but  to 
claim  that  it  is  impossible  for  railroad  and  shipper  to  maintain 
honest  relations  without  lasting  injury  to  one  or  the  other  is  to 
assert  an  indefensible  principle  as  the  basis  of  successful  business  : 
and  that  won't  do  at  all." 

So  contrary  to  the  phophecies  of  its  enemies  are  the  present  in- 
dications of  the  Rate-bill  enforcement  that  the  Washington  Times 
turns  aside  for  a  moment  to  suggest :  "  Wouldn't  it  work  the  same 
way  if  the  tariff  were  revised?  .  .  The  picture  of  wreck  and  ruin 
to  be  wrought  by  revisions  is  always  painted  in  just  about  the 
same  tones  which  were  employed  to  present  the  rate-regulation 
bogie." 

There  is  much  of  this  sort  of  editorial  comment — rejoicing  in 
the  pacific  attitude  of  the  public  and  even  of  the  interests  seriously 
affected.  It  is  conceded,  however,  by  many,  as  by  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  that: 

"  Even  with  a  sincere  determination  to  obey  the  law  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  enforce  it  fairly  on  the  other,  there  are  doubtless  op- 


portunities for  honest  misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation  in- 
separable from  large  readjustments  of  relations,  and  it  may  take 
some  time  to  make  the  new  law  work  smoothly  and  perfectly." 

And  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  takes  a  similar  view,  finding  in 
the  awakened  public  interest  an  element  which  shippers  can  not 
fail  to  respect.     The  Inquirer  remarks  : 

"The  people  are  rather  optimistic  of  the  future,  tho  railroad 
men  profess  to  say  that  there  are  so  many  open  questions  that 
time  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  law. 
We  trust  it  will  not  take  eternity. 

"  This  much  is  certain— if  the  present  law  has  any  defects  they 
can  soon  be  remedied ;  if  the  railway  men  are  antagonistic  to 
reasonable  regulation  there  is  only  left  the  proposed  law  with  the 
'iron  teeth,'  which  will  make  imprisonment  the  principal  punish- 
ment for  offenders.  We  doubt  if  many  railroad  men  want  to  go 
to  jail.  We  think  that  most  of  them  see  in  the  present  situation 
a  chance  to  act  honorably  and  serve  the  public.  Otherwise,  they 
must  take  the  consequences." 

Among  railroad  officials  little  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  has  been  expressed.  One  exception  is 
noted  in  the  press,  however— that  of  President  George  F.  Baer.  of 
the  Reading,  who,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  law,  which  resulted 
in  little  light  being  shed  upon  it,  is  reported  as  saying,  "  I  do  not 
expect  the  Rate  bill  to  make  any  change  in  the  methods  of  the 
Reading  in  doing  business."  He  acknowledges  his  willingness  to 
learn,  however,  "  if  any  one  can  solve  for  him  the  puzzling  terms 
of  the  bill  and  assure  him  it  is  constitutional."  Of  these  remarks 
the  New  York  Tribune  says: 

"  His  present  attitude  is  significant  chiefly  in  that  it  emphasizes 
his  isolation  from  other  railroad  managers,  who  as  a  rule  have 
accepted  the  Hepburn  law  as  fait  accompli  and  have  set  about 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  new  order  without  friction  and 
without  resentment." 

The  New  York  World,  referring  to  the  president  of  the  Read- 
ing as  "  that  distinguished  philanthropist,"  sees  snags  ahead  for 
him  if  he  insists  upon  his  present  stand.     Says  The  World: 

"  If  Mr.  Baer  has  read  the  act  carefully  he  must  have  discov- 
ered a  very  complete  system  of  penalties  for  the  violation  of  its 
various  provisions.  Unless  he  is  certain  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  hold  the  act  unconstitutional,  it  might  be  wise 
for    him    not    to    be    too    stiff-necked   and    haughty  in  repelling 
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'attempts  to   interfere  with  the  methods  of   business  which  we 
believe  are  right  and  lawful.' 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  credited  with  an  ambition  to  send  to 
jail  the  first  railroad  president  that  deliberately  violated  certain 
sections  of  this  law.  Undoubtedly  he  would  as  soon  begin  with 
George  F.  Baer  as  with  any  other  man  in  the  United  States." 

The  ownership  and  operation  by  the  Reading  of  extensive  coal 
properties  are  considered  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  an  excellent 
ground  for  testing  that  provision  of  the  new  law  which  is  intended 
to  regulate  just  such  a  condition.  "  If  Congress,  in  its  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,"  says  The  Eagle,  "  can  not  prohibit 
common  carriers  engaged  in  that  commerce  from  entering  into 
competition,  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  with  the  men  whose 
goods  they  carry,  then  the  boasted  right  to  regulate  our  railroads 
goes  up  the  chimney  in  smoke."     The  Eagle  concludes  : 

"Mr.  Baer  is  a  stout  antagonist.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  may  well  accept  his  challenge  and  push  a  coal  case 
to  the  front  for  as  rapid  decision  as  is  compatible  with  court  pro- 
cedure. There  are  a  good  many  thousand  voters  who  believe  that 
the  real  question  in  this  country  is  whether  the  Government  shall 
control  the  railroads  or  the  railroads  the  Government.  The  deci- 
sion on  Mr.  Baer's  contention  will  afford  a  categorical  answer  to 
that  question  and  the  sooner  we  get  it  the  better." 

On  the  whole,  the  view  of  the  press  is  optimistic.  Even  the 
railroads  will  profit,  we  are  assured  by  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which 
says : 

"  The  stockholders  of  many  railroads  have  suffered  losses  by 
the  lawlessness  of  railroad  officials  who  have  accepted  bribes  to 
grant  preferences  and  to  injure  industries  which  should  have  been 
sustained  by  the  railroads  to  which  they  furnished  traffic.  Under 
the  new  law  such  penalties  are  provided  as  it  is  believed  will 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  rebates  and  favoritism.  These  penalties 
are  enormous  fines  and  imprisonment  of  officials,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  A  railroad  president  may  view  with  equanimity  the 
payment  of  a  fine  by  his  company,  but  when  it  comes  to  wearing 
stripes  in  the  penitentiary,  in  person,  he  will  not  lightly  incur  such 
a  punishment." 


THE   RUSSIAN   ASSASSINATIONS. 

THE  recent  bomb-throwings  and  revolutionary  activities  in 
Russia  are  widely  commented  upon  in  the  American  press, 
and,  tho  the  major  portion  of  sympathy  is  with  the  revolutionists, 
many  are  convinced  of  the  futility  of  assassination  as  a  means  of 
-effecting  reforms.  Touching  the  attempt  upon  the  Russian  Pre- 
miers life  the  Providence  Journal  remarks  that  even  had  Mr. 
Stolypine  been  killed  the  course  of  history  would  not  have  been 
deflected  in  any  way.  "  He  is  but  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  others, 
a  man  who  is  endeavoring  in  all  apparent  honesty  to  perform  a 
difficult  task."  The  Journal  believes  that  "  this  outrage  will  win 
for  him  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world."  In  the  advocates  of 
the  bomb,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the  world  certainly  sees 
"no  sign  of  fitness  for  the  direction  of  affairs."     To  quote  further: 

"The  Russian  terrorist  has  his  grievances  in  abundance.  He 
is  not  to  be  blamed  that  he  chafes  under  his  burdens;  but  when 
he  lights  with  his  chosen  weapons  and  makes  war  upon  the  inno- 
cent along  with  those  he  has  condemned,  he  forfeits  the  right  to 
consideration,  and  observers  change  from  a  sympathetic  mood  to 
one  of  hope  that  so  ferocious  a  creature  shall  fail  in  the  attempt 
to  get  more  power  into  his  own  bloody  hands." 

The  innocent  referred  to  are  the  children  of  the  Premier  and 
a  score  of  petitioners  and  guards  who  were  in  the  Premier's  villa 
at  the  time  the  bomb  was  exploded.  He  himself  escaped  unhurt. 
This  blow  of  the  revolutionists  is  only  one  of  a  long  series  enu- 
merated by  the  Philadelphia  Record  which  adds,  "Terrorists 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  changing  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment." But  many  papers  feel  bound  to  support  the  revolution- 
ists, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  assassination  is  abhorrent  to  them- 
Says  the  New  York  /'/ 


"The  rest  of  the  world,  watching  the  horror  of  Russia,  has 
come  to  reason  that  the  people  on  whose  necks  a  brutal  autocracy 
would  keep  the  yoke  must  fight.  They  can  not  command  armies 
in  the  field  to  their  purpose.  For  the  time  they  can  not  effect 
their  revolution  with  the  ballot.  They  employ  the  only  weapon 
on  which  they  can  lay  hand— the  bomb  of  the  assassin.  Those 
who  love  liberty  and  enjoy  some  measure  of  its  blessings  do  not 
indorse  the  method  of  terrorism,  but  they  concede  its  necessity. 
They  conceded  this  by  refusing  to  cry  out  against  what  is  being 
done  to  exterminate  the  oppressors.  They  hope  not  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  imperial  tyranny  in  repressing  this  force  of  annihila- 
tion, but  for  the  yielding  of  the  once  undaunted  autocracy  to  this 
grim,  ghastly  practise  of  the  Terrorists. 

"  Does  not  this  attitude  of  the  world,  we  say,  warn  the  Czar  that 
he  and  his  are  held  by  civilization  to  be  beyond  the  pale,  and  that 
so,  if  they  persist  in  marching  their  fatal  road,  must  they  perish?" 

The  Hartford  Courant  points  out  that  the  latest  bomb-throwing 
was  a  manifestation  not  so  much  against  Mr.  Stolypine  personally 
as  against  the  autocracy  whose  police  is  crushing  in  its  arbitrary 
severity.     We  quote: 

"  If,  as  Mr.  Stolypine  said,  the  Russian  police  can  neither  be 
disciplined  nor  controlled  by  those  who  are  responsible  to  the 
world  for  their  conduct,  nobody  needs  to  feel  surprised  that  their 
official  cruelty  is  met  by  kindred  reprisals,  not  only  against  the 
lawless  little  tyrants  themselves,  but  also  against  those  higher  per- 
sonages whom  the  Russian  people  naturally  hold  responsible  for 
all  acts  done  in  the  name  of  the  Government." 

The  only  way  out  of  the  trouble  that  the  Boston  Transcript 
can  see  is  this :  "  The  autocracy  could  stop  terrorism  by  ceasing 
to  be  an  autocracy,  by  frankly  recognizing  that  it  must  yield  to 
constitutional  progress,  and  by  inviting  the  cooperation  of  men  like 
Count  Heyden  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Russia."  Otherwise, 
the  Baltimore  American  feels  certain  that  disaster  will  finally 
overtake  the  Czar  "as  sure  as  it  overtook  the  hosts  that  pursued 
the  followers  of  Moses  through  the  miraculous  pathway  across 
the  Red  Sea." 

A  number  of  newspapers  also  comment  upon  the  Czar's  avowed 
determination  to  turn  over  the  Crown  lands  to  the  peasants.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"At  the  present  time  the  peasants  not  only  have  not  enough  land 
to  live  on,  but  also  they  have  not  all  they  are  legally  entitled  to. 
They  possess  83,561,000  dessiatines  (a  dessiatine  is  about  2.7 
acres),  while  under  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1861,  by  which  land 
was  granted  to  them  after  their  emancipation,  they  should  have 
156,676,000.  They  are  thus  legally  entitled  to  73,115,000  more 
than  they  have.  Whence  is  it  to  come?  It  is  said  the  imperial 
agrarian  commission  will  presently  begin  to  distribute  1,800,000 
dessiatines  belonging  to  the  appanages,  4,000,000  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  and  2,000,000  belonging  to  private  individuals,  who  are 
offering  it  for  sale.  That  is  a  total  of  7,800,000  dessiatines,  or  a 
Little  more  than  one-tenth  the  amount  needed.  Such  an  offering 
will  not  solve  the  problem." 

To  assume,  as  do  the  Czar's  advisers,  that  by  this  means  of  ap- 
peasing the  peasantry  Czardom  "  can  hold  its  own  against  even 
the  general  discontent  of  the  towns,"  maintains  the  New  York 
Times,  "is  the  kind  of  calculation  a  small  politician  would  natu- 
rally make  when  confronted  with  a  large  issue."  But  the  Balti- 
more American  concludes: 

"The  people  have  evidently  lost  faith  in  the  promises  of  the 
Government,  and  they  have  also  gained,  through  the  unwilling 
and  lagging  concessions  granted  or  promised  them,  an  idea,  vague, 
perhaps,  but  dangerous,  that  these  concessions  are  being  forced 
by  the  Government's  alarm  over  the  strength  that  is  developing 
among  the  people.  The  popular  passions,  already  aroused,  will 
be  still  further  inflamed, as  probably  the  revolutionists  intend  they 
should  be,  by  the  assassination  of  those  in  high  places.  No  vacil- 
lating policy,  now  putting  down  rebellion  with  a  bloody  hand,  now 
appeasing  the  land  hunger  of  years'  standing  in  a  single  decree, 
will  avail  to  bring  back  unhappy  Russia  from  the  state  of  chaos 
and  bloodshed  into  which  it  is  plunged.  The  empire  is  a  vast  vol- 
cano." 
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"THE   TWILIGHT   OF   THE    BOSSES." 

IN  an  article  bearing  the  above  title  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  in  a  blithe  spirit  points  out  that  the  anti-boss  hurricane 
which  struck  the  country  last  November  has  by  no  means  abated. 
"In  State  after  State,"  says  The  Post,  "resentment  of  boss  dicta- 
tion seems  even  more  wrathful  than  a  twelvemonth  ago."  It  is 
shown  that  Dick  in  Ohio,  Penrose  in  Pennsylvania,  Lodge  in 
Massachusetts,  Dryden  in  New  Jersey,  Odell  and  Murphy  in  New 
York,  are  the  objects  of  bitter  attack  by  members  of  their  own 
party.     "  Such  a  political  break-up,  with  its  attendant  uncertain- 


candidate  of  the  Independent  partv.  Of  course,  he  can  not  pre- 
vent that  despicable  crew  at  Buffalo  from  indorsing  him  if  they 
are  as  insistent  as  Mr.  Murphy  is  in  their  love  for  him.  As  for 
Mr.  Jerome,  he  would  not  stoop  to  pick  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion out  of  a  gutter.  Not  he  !  But,  of  course,  if  they  insist,  like 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Sullivan- !  Then,  Mr.  Jerome  is  some- 
thing of  a  casuist.  The  noble  end  of  elevating  St.  Hieronymus  to 
the  governorship  justifies  the  unworthy  Buffalo  means.  Poth 
candidates  are  running  for  nomination  on  their  contempt  for  the 
Democracy.  Py  objurgations  that  'shameful'  party  will  recog- 
nize its  master's  voice.  Why  shouldn't  they  contemn  it?  Poth 
have   strength   of   their   own.     Mr.  Hearst   has  his  own   private 
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The  Boss  of  Tammany. 

ties,  makes  the  situation  wholly  un- 
precedented," says  this  article,  and 
suggests  that  the  bosses  "  ought  to 
be  forming  a  society  for  first  aid  to 
the  mighty  fallen." 

So  pronounced  is   this  movement 
that  the   New  York  World  (Dem.) , 

for  instance,  which  has  been  criticizing  District  Attorney  Jerome 
severely,  is  now  virtually  supporting  him  because  he  is  making 
war  on  Murphy,  boss  of  Tammany.  The  World  calls  attention 
to  Mayor  McClellan's  victory  over  Murphy,  and  asks: 

"  Put  is  this  to  prove  only  a  passing  triumph  of  political  decency 
over  boss  rule?  Is  this  man  Murphy,  who  has  been  repudiated  by 
the  people  and  stripped  of  his  power  over  the  city  government,  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  control  of  the  Democratic  organization  and 
make  or  unmake  candidates  for  Governor  or  other  State  office? 

"That  is  the  question  which  the  Democrats  of  New  York 
County  must  answer  at  the  primaries.  No  man  can  remain  at  the 
head  of  Tammany  Hall  except  he  has  back  of  him  a  majority  of 
the  district  leaders.  Should  the  primary  elections  go  against 
Murphy's  district  leaders  Murphy  is  done  for.  His  arrogant  over- 
lordship  is  ended.  He  will  name  no  candidate  for  Governor.  He 
will  head  no  delegation  to  the  State  Convention  bound  and  gagged 
by  the  unit  rule.  He  will  not  be  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  in  the  fall  elections." 

The  Wor/d  is  certain  that  the  electors  "  will  drive  Murphy  from 
his  seat  of  power  by  selecting  district  leaders  opposed  to  him." 
At  all  events  neither  Hearst  nor  Jerome,  both  of  whom  hope  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  will  have  anything  to 
do  with  lioss  Murphy.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep  )  is  humor- 
ous on  the  subject.     To  quote  : 

"The  two  independents  are  of  one  mind  about  the  Democratic 
party      Mr.  Hearst  will  have  none  of  it.     He  is  going  to  be  the 


ORNEY  JEROME, 

crusade  in  New  York  politics. 


BIG'   TIM    SULLIVAN. 

He  supports  Jerome  in  his  warfare  on  Boss 
Murphy 

party,  the  Independent   party.     Mr. 
Jerome  has— Jerome  !  " 

Of  course.  Mayor  McClellan  also 
is  doing  all  that  in  him  lies  to  defeat 
Murphy,  with  whom  he  is  at  wai 
for  unpublished  reasons.  The  New 
York  Herald  (Ind.)  sums  up  the  sit- 


uation and  then  goes  on  to  observe  : 

"  If  McClellan  wins,  Murphy  will  become  once  more  merely  the 
leader  of  a  district,  and  his  power  in  the  organization  will  be  at 
an  end.  He  will  retain  perhaps  half  a  dozen  districts  as  a  per- 
sonal following,  but  his  individual  strength  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  be  less  than  that  of  the  Sullivans  to-day.  If  Murphy 
wins  in  the  primaries  the  fight  will  continue  while  the  Mayor  re- 
mains in  office,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  may  happen. 
There  has  been  talk  of  ending  the  strife  by  bringing  about  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  leaders,  and  there  are  strong  reasons 
why  a  definite  test  of  strength  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  on  the 
edge  of  a  State  campaign  ;  but  the  intimate  friends  of  both  Mur- 
phy and  McClellan  believe  that  matters  have  gone  too  far  to  per- 
mit a  truce,  and  there  is  little  probability  that  one  will  be  brought 
about. 

"  What  gives  unusual  importance  to  the  contest  is  the  fact  that 
the  preference  of  the  Tammany  delegation  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion will  probably  decide  who  is  to  be  nominated  for  Governor. 
The  Mayor  has  formed  an  alliance  with  Senator  McCarren,  leader 
of  the  Democratic  organization  in  Prooklyn,  similar  to  the  agree- 
ment which  he  has  entered  into  with  the  Sullivans.  If  he  is  able 
to  enter  the  State  Convention  with  the  delegations  from  the  two 
great  boroughs  at  his  back  the  conservative  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  stand  ready  to  join  in  any  policy  that 
he  may  desire.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Mayor's  chief  object  is  to 
prevent  the  capture  of  the  Democracy  of  the  State  by  W.  R. 
Hearst.  He  not  only  has  strong  reasons  of  a  personal  nature  to 
urge  him  to  oppose  Hearst's  ambition,  but  he  believes  that  the 
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surrender  of  the  organization  to  him  would  disrupt  the  party  and 
reduce  it  to  a  position  of  humiliating  insignificance  for  many 
years." 

From  various  parts  of  the  country  comes  similar  news  of  war 
upon  bosses.  The  New  York  Evening  Post's  Washington  corre- 
spondent, for  example,  writes  to  his  paper: 

"The  feeling  that  dominated  the  November  elections  in  so  many 
of  the  States  against  bossism  and  one-man  control,  with  all  the 
evils  and  corruptions  that  such  a  system  inevitably  entails,  has 
struck  Ohio  hard.  The  public  prints  and  the  citizens  of  the  State 
who  come  to  Washington  say  that  never  have  the  electors  been  so 
aroused  or  so  ripe  for  revolt  against  the  old-established  order  of 
things. 

"The  political  novelty  preparing  at  Dayton  is  a  Republican 
State  convention  which  will  write  its  own  platform  and  resolu- 
tions, framing  them  after  full  and  free  discussion  on  the  floor  to 
accord  with  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  Not 
content  with  this  revolutionary  overturn  of  established  precedent, 
some  of  the  delegates  further  purpose  having  the  State  chairman 
named  and  selected  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  This  is  the 
program  that  has  been  made  by  decent  Republicans  all  over  the 
State  by  way  of  rebuke  to  Mr.  Dick,  the  junior  Senator,  and  to 
Senator  Foraker.  They  have  selected  as  their  leader  Theodore 
E.  Burton,  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Cleveland 
district.  Mr.  Burton's  emergence  from  the  affairs  of  his  own 
district  into  State  politics  and  State  leadership  is  taken  as  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  acceptance  of  their  new  responsibilities  by 
the  best  and  conservative  Republicans  of  Ohio." 

Editorially  The  Post  expresses  whimsical  regret  that  the  change 
did  not  set  in  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  first  entered  politics.  Says 
The  Post  : 

"  When  he  was  running  for  Governor  of  New  York,  it  must  have 
galled  him  cruelly  to  be  compelled,  as  he  thought,  to  dicker  with 
Piatt,  and  show  outward  respect  for  one  whom  in  his  heart  he  re- 
garded as  a  hoary  villain.  What  would  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  have 
given  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  would,  if  elected  Governor,  do  his 
utmost  to  drive  Piatt  out  of  public  life  !  What  a  joy  it  would 
have  been  to  him — and  what  a  delight  to  the  country — if  he  could 
have  openly  announced  his  hostility  to  a  corruptionist  like  Quay, 
and  his  determination  never  to  receive  him  at  the  White  House  ! 
But  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  born  too  early.  His  political  rise  came 
in  the  time  when  it  was  the  height  of  wisdom  to  scarify  bosses  in 
private  speech,  but  to  breakfast  with  them  in  public,  to  humor 
them  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  and  to  think  to  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled.  Hence  it  was  impossible  for  Roosevelt  to  blow 
such  a  note  for  political  reform  and  personal  decency  as  Jerome 
has  now  sounded." 


STANDARD   OIL'S  TROUBLES. 

A  LMOST  simultaneously  with  the  report  of  ten  indictments 
•**•  found  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  two  Federal 
grand  juries  of  Illinois—"  the  most  terrific  blow  ever  dealt  to  any 
trust,"  says  a  Chicago  despatch  in  the  New  York  American — 
appears  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Standard,  pointing  out,  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger  that  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  American 
press  is  seriously  injuring  the  company's  export  trade.  As  Mr. 
F.  D.  Asche,  a  Standard  Oil  official,  explains,  the  foreign  con- 
sumer has  a  confused  idea  that  what  are  in  reality  merely  attacks 
upon  the  business  methods  of  the  company  reflect  in  some  way 
upon  the  quality  of  the  company's  product.  "  Is  there  no  way," 
asks  Mr.  Asche,  "  of  presenting  this  situation  to  the  impartial  ele- 
ments of  the  American  press  with  the  hope  that  even  if  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  to  be  continued  these 
may  be  formulated  on  lines  not  calculated  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  every  foreign  enemy  and  competitor  of  the  American  petroleum 
industry?" 

The  ten  indictments  charge  violations  of  the  Elkins  Anti- 
Rebate  law,  and  embrace  6,428  counts.  These  ten  indictments 
are  in  effect  one,  and  constitute,  it  is  claimed,  the  longest  indict- 
ment known  in  the  history  of  law.     The  alleged  offenses  all  fall 


within  the  last  three  years,  and  relate  to  shipments  from  only  one 
point,  Whiting,  Ind.  The  penalty  for  each  offense  is  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $20,000.  Thus,  should  the  com- 
pany be  found  guilty  on  all  counts,  it  would  face  the  possibility  of 
an  aggregate  fine  ranging  from  $6,420,000  to  $128,400,000.  "  This 
is  being  colossal  in  earnest,"  exclaims  the  New  York  World; 
"there  is  not  another  trust  that  has  ever  approached  the  record." 
But  no  such  exemplary  retribution  is  to  be  looked  for,  thinks  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York).  The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 
concurs  in  the  view  that  the  maximum  penalty  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  ;  but  it  adds  :  "  There  appears  to  be  enough  in  the  indict- 
ments to  hold  any  kind  of  an  octopus,  no  matter  how  many  its 
tentacles."  A  different  opinion  is  advanced  by  the  New  York 
Press.     It  says : 

"The  wealth  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  able  to 
amass  through  such  rebates  and  the  damage  which  it  has  thus  in- 
flicted on  its  competitors  and  on  the  general  public  would  far  out- 
weigh the  amount  of  fines  even  if  they  should  total  the  full  penalty. 
And  if  the  company  should  be  fined  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  million  dollars,  still  the  practise  of  rebating  would  never  be 
suppressed.  When  the  work  begins  of  putting  the  rebaters  in 
stripes,  as  other  criminals  fare,  there  will  be  some  hope  for  equal 
rates  to  shippers  that  competition  may  exist  and  monopolies  be 
restrained  from  owning  the  productive  agencies  and  controlling 
the  markets  of  the  United  States." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  however,  regards  these  indictments  as  a 
death-blow  to  rebating.     We  read  : 

"  When  the  first  indictment  was  returned  in  Chicago  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  several  Democratic  newspapers  spoke  of 
it  derisively.  They  wished  to  know  how  a  great  corporation, 
which  was  collecting  $50,000,000  a  year  in  rebates,  could  be  af- 
fected by  the  trivial  fines  which  could  be  imposed  in  the  event  of 
conviction.  The  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  reformed,  they 
said,  was  by  the  prosecution  and  imprisonment  of  the  men  who 
ran  it.  If  they  were  merely  fined  they  would  pay  the  penalties  out 
of  their  illegal  profits  and  continue  their  criminal  practises. 

"  The  contention  that  fines  can  not  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  .  .  .  No 
corporation,  no  matter  how  opulent  it  may  be,  will  look  on  such  a 
fine  with  lordly  indifference 

"There  is  one  point  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  in- 
dictments will  put  a  stop  to  the  payment  of  rebates  by  the  rail- 
roads. In  the  past  the  roads  have  not  dared  to  refuse  to  pay 
them.  They  feared  the  Standard  Oil  Company  more  than  they 
did  the  Federal  Government.  The  situation  has  changed  since 
the  Government  asserted  itself,  and  there  will  be  no  more  grant- 
ing of  special  rates." 

Turning  from  the  indictments  to  Mr.  Asche's  pathetic  appeal, 
the  Boston  Herald  remarks  : 

"  A  few  years  ago  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  looked  upon 
as  a  corporation  absolutely  impervious  to  public  comment  and 
criticism.  Of  course,  the  laws  might  be  changed  to  its  disadvan- 
tage, as  they  have  been  changed,  but  apparently  denunciations  of 
its  methods,  when  made  by  the  public,  were  as  powerless  of  effect 
as  would  be  snowballs  when  thrown  against  the  sides  of  a  modern 
battle-ship.  But  it  is  now  discovered  and  admitted  by  those  rep- 
resenting this  parent  and  most  successful  of  all  industrial  combina- 
tions, that  public  favor  is  an  asset  the  loss  of  which  may  prove  of 
serious  detriment  to  its  business. 

"  The  American  people  do  not  wish  to  injure  their  export  busi- 
ness, the  great  majority  of  them  have  probably  no  wish  to  deprive 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  its  legitimate  profits,  a  large  part  of 
which  come  from  the  intelligent,  industrious,  and  proper  exploita- 
tion of  its  opportunities.  The  company  has  built  up  a  great  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Throughout  the  Orient  the  offices  that 
it  has  built  for  its  representatives  are  the  niost  commanding  struc- 
tures to  be  found  in  the  far-away  cities  of  the  East,  while  there  is 
no  section  of  Central  Asia  or  Central  Africa  so  remote  that  cans 
containing  the  kerosene  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  not 
found  in  the  huts  of  the  natives  as  household  features.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Standard  Oil  Company  possesses  a  great  fleet  of  ocean 
steamships  which,  while  for  obvious  reasons  sailing  under  foreign 
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flags,  constitutes  none  the  less  an  important  section  of  American 
merchant  tonnage.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  will  doubtless 
hnd  that  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  the  proper  development 
of  its  business  along  legitimate  lines,  and  when  recognition  of  this 
fact  has  been  frankly  given,  and  fruits  mete  for  repentance  have 
been  forthcoming,  the  American  public,  the  newspapers  and  their 
readers  will  not  seek  to  destroy  its  foreign  trade." 


MR.  BRYAN'S    BOOK. 

IN  his  new  book,  entitled  "  Letters  to  a  Chinese  Official,"  Mr. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  a  certain  sort,  crystallizes  his 
principles  and  ideas.  The  book  is  a  reply  to  one  published  some 
three  years  ago  under  the  title  of  "  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Offi- 
cial." The  author  of  that  book  was  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  But  of 
this  Mr.  Bryan  was  not  aware  when  he  set  himself  to  answering 
the  author,  who  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  an  enlight- 
ened Chinaman.  Mr.  Bryan  wrote  the  little  book  on  shipboard, 
subsequent  to  his  visit  to  China.  "Now,"  says  Mr.  Bryan  in  his 
preface,  "  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  his  description 
by  personal  observations,  I  feel  that  a  reply  is  due  to  him  as  well 
as  required  from  us,  for  the  hostility  manifested  in  China  toward 
American  ideals  is  evidently  founded  upon  the  same  misconcep- 
tion of  our  purpose  which  he  betrays,  and  upon  a  self-sufficiency 
which  his  little  book, if  it  has  been  translated  into  Chinese,  would 
naturally  encourage."  Mr.  Bryan  defends  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion against  the  Chinaman,  and  this  is  the  way  he  defines  it: 

"  I  can  frame  no  better  definition  of  civilization  than  that  it  is 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  human  race,  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally — not  the  development  of  all  along  one  line  or 
the  development  of  a  few  along  all  lines,  but  the  full  and  well- 
rounded  development  of  all  in  body,  mind,  and  heart.  If  this  is 
the  legitimate  aim  of  life  and  of  life's  activity,  we  can  judge  all 
proposed  policies,  whether  they  be  economic,  political,  social,  or 
religious,  by  the  effect  which  they  have  in  aiding  or  retarding  this 
development 

"We  have  permitted  the  heritage  of  the  whole  family  to  be 
monopolized  by  comparatively  few ;  we  have  allowed  capital  to 
absorb  more  than  its  share  of  the  products  of  human  toil.  This 
is  the  crying  evil  of  the  Western  world,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  a  stranger  should  be  deeply  impressed  by  it.  But  the  remedy 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  contraction  of  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion, but  in  the  establishment  of  equity  in  the  distribution  of 
reward 

"  So  to  enlarge  the  wealth  produced  by  man  as  to  satisfy  all 
legitimate  wants  with  a  reasonable  day's  work  is  the  first  object, 
and  the  second  is  so  to  adjust  the  compensation  as  to  give  each 
member  of  society  a  reward  commensurate  with  his  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  society.  To  do  this  it  may  be  necessary  for  us 
to  go  further  than  we  have  yet  gone  in  compelling  society  as  a 
whole  to  share  the  temporary  burden  imposed  upon  particular 
classes  or  industries  by  new  inventions.  A  perfect  realization  of 
these  two  objects  has  not  yet  been  reached  ;  to  realize  them  should 
be  the  purpose  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  fellows  at 
heart." 

Mr.  Bryan  defends  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  the  existence  of  the  Senate,  "  in  which  the  corporations 
exert  the  most  noticeable  influence."  He  maintains  that,  the 
Chinaman  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  America  has  a  "mis- 
sion."   To  quote : 

"  Western  civilization  has  spread  because  Western  nations  have 
had  a  mission,  and  their  peoples  have  journeyed  over  every  sea 
and  throughout  every  land,  because  they  have  conceived  them- 
selves to  have  missions.  There  is  an  old  saying,  '  Beware  of  the 
man  with  a  mission,'  and  why  beware?  Because  the  man  with  a 
mission  is  in  earnest ;  he  has  a  purpose  and  he  accomplishes  it. 
He  may  in  his  zeal  be  led  into  error — he  may  even  do  injustice, 
but  he  acts.  The  man  without  a  mission — well,  if  he  has  no  mis- 
sion at  all,  he  is  not  a  man.  Without  a  mission,  man  is  simply  an 
animal,  content  to  eat  and  drink  and  die." 

His  last  chapter  Mr.  Bryan  devotes  to  a  comparison  of  Confu- 
cianism and  Christianity. 


THE  JESHURUN  OF  ADULTERATED  FOOD. 

'THE  phrase  about  Jeshurun  waxing  fat  and  kicking  receives 
-*•  a  new  point  with  the  recent  news  that  many  food  manufac- 
turers and  producers  show  an  unwillingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Pure-Food  Commission  in  framing  regulations  under  the  new 
Pure-Food  law.  The  Pure-Food  Commission  is  a  body  appointed 
to  put  into  effect  this  new  law.  But,  according  to  the  New  York 
Jonr7ial  of  Commerce,  there  are  "  charges  made  in  certain  quar- 
ters" that  the  rules  to  be  promulgated  by  this  Commission  "will 
be  unreasonable  and  technical,  designed  to  interfere  with  legiti- 
mate modes  of  manufacturing  foods."  This  state  of  mind,  thinks 
the  writer,  "can  rest  only  on  prejudice  and  opposition  to  the 
whole  pure-food  movement."  In  the  opinion  of  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "this  is  an  attitude  which  the  food-producers  of  the 
country  would  do  well  to  lay  aside."     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  evident  from  the  preliminary  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  at  the  coming  hearings  that  it  is  the  intention  to  make 
the  rules  stringent,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  which  is  fur- 
nishing the  chief  cause  for  alarm  to  those  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent outcry.  But  it  has  become  very  clear  that  the  pure-food  ques- 
tion has  aroused  a  real  popular  interest  of  a  sort  not  likely  to 
disappear  in  the  immediate  future.  Recent  proof  of  adulterations 
in  articles  of  common  use  had  already  focused  attention  very 
strongly  upon  the  pure-food  question  when  the  revelations  con- 
cerning packing-house  atrocities  came  to  reenforce  the  impression 
already  created.  Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  there  have 
been  multiplying  evidences  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  stringent 
enforcement  of  pure-food  regulations  has  increased  instead  of  di- 
minished, and  the  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  an  abundant  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  enforce  any  regulations  of  a  reasonable  character 
that  the  Commission  may  choose  to  make.  It  is,  moreover,  true 
that  the  Commission  will  have  considerably  greater  power  to  en- 
force its  ideas  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  authority  granted 
to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  methods  employed  by 
given  firms  or  corporations  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 
sion, while  as  to  export  and  import  foods  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  to  be  invoked. 

"  The  other  difficulty  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Commission 
is  the  unwillingness  of  certain  manufacturers  to  afford  the  infor- 
mation needed  by  the  Commission.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  oppo- 
sition can  be  successful,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  That  this 
is  the  case  has  already  been  perceived  by  the  packers  who  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  exposure  of  their  uncleanly  and  objec- 
tionable methods,  and  who  now  see  that  the  surest  road  to  a  renewal 
of  public  confidence  is  through  getting  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  goods.  They  have  therefore  adopted  the  plan 
of  ready  and  willing  compliance  with  the  law.  It  was  plain  at 
the  recent  conference  between  them  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  that  they  had  discarded  all  thought  of  maintaining 
secrecy  for  their  methods  and  had  determined  to  accept  the  idea 
of  publicity  as  to  the  ingredients  of  their  products. 

"The  pure-food  campaign  has  progressed  too  far  for  a  reaction 
in  feeling  to  be  set  up  at  this  juncture.  It  is  possible  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  may,  as  is  now  being  charged  by  some  man- 
ufacturers, result  in  increasing  the  price  of  many  food  products 
above  those  of  the  spurious  imitations  that  have  been  parading 
under  false  names.  This,  in  fact,  is  anticipated  by  the  Pure-Food 
Commission.  In  that  event  there  will  be  no  reason  why  substi- 
tutes, if  demanded,  may  not  be  placed  on  the  market  under  their 
true  and  proper  titles,  and  the  public  permitted  to  buy  them  should 
they  contain  no  injurious  ingredients.  They  will  then  appear  in 
their  true  character,  and  will  under  the  Pure-Food  law  be  prop- 
erly labeled  so  that  there  need  be  no  confusion  between  them  and 
the  products  they  are  designed  to  replace.  The  object  of  the  act 
is  merely  to  let  buyers  know  the  real  nature  of  the  articles  they 
purchase.  This  effectually  disposes  of  the  claim  put  forward  by 
opponents  of  the  law  that  its  result  will  be  to  increase  the  cost  of 
living.  It  may  increase  the  cost  of  some  articles  heretofore  sold 
in  an  adulterated  state,  but  it  will  be  likely  to  lower  the  cost  of  the 
substitutes  now  dispensed  under  misleading  names.  The  pure- 
food  movement  is  gaining  an  increasingly  strong  foothold  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  manufacturers  of  adulterated  foods  may 
as  well  acknowledge  their  defeat.     It  will  be  the  wisest  course." 
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A   LARGE   ORDER  FOR  A   LIVELY   KID. 

Uncle  Joe— "Now,   young  man,  no  noise;    you   just   sit  there 
and  be  quiet."  —Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


UN  CO  CM 


GRANT 


Uncle    Joe     (to   Illinois)— "Go    ahead,    but    keep  on  the  soft 
pedal."  —  Donnell  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle. 


SPEAKER    CANNON    DOESN'T   CARE   ABOUT   TOO    MUCH    NOISE 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


Let  it  be  said  in  respectful  remembrance  of  Russell  Sage  that  at  no  time  in 
his  long  life  did  he  act  at  all  like  a  Pittsburg  millionaire. —  Toledo  Blade. 

If  the  Americans  are  driven  out  of  Mexico  by  the  natives,  it  is  more  than 
extradition  treaties  have  ever  been  able  to  accomplish. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Indiana  Board  of  Health  has  started  a  campaign  against  kissing,  ap- 
parently not  realizing  that  it  is  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. — Toledo 
Blade. 

New  York  city  is  compelled  to  economize  in  the  use  of  water.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  the  pipe  leading  into  Wall  Street  be  shut  off. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Those  North-Carolina  lynchers  whose  conviction  was  postponed  on  a  tech- 
nicality are  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  law's  delays  as  formerly. — Atlanta 
Journal. 

Congressman  Rainey,  of  Illinois,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional headquarters,  and  the  Republicans  may  as  well  prepare  to  get  soaked. 
—  Wash  ngton  Post. 


It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Bryan  thoroughly  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Chair- 
man Sherman,  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  that  no 
real  Democrat  was  running  against  Colonel  Roosevelt  last  time. — Indianapolis 
News. 

Mr.  Alladin,  leader  of  the  Russian  "Group  of  Toil,"  has  forty-five  death 
sentences  hanging  over  him,  and  it  must  afford  him  some  satisfaction  to  think 
that  he  is  bound  to  beat  the  Government  out  on  forty-four  of  them. — Washing- 
ton Post. 

That  "brilliant  piece  of  word-painting  describing  the  glories  of  peace" 
which  Mr.  Bryan  handed  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  recently  might 
be  a  good  thing  to  put  in  pamphlet  form  and  pass  around  among  the  various 
kinds  of  Democrats. — Indianapolis  News. 

Representative  Longworth  says  that  he  was  a  little  disappointed  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  speeches  in  England.  Nevertheless,  The  Post-Express  has  confidence 
enough  in  Mr.  Bryan's  oratorical  ability  to  predict  that  the  peerless  leader  will 
run  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  England. — Rochester  Post-Express. 


i   NING   TO   READ. 

—Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


ROOSEVELT  AS  A   SCHOOl  M  \s  1  F.R. 

—  Le  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  R 


YOUR   UNCLE    SAMUEL   IS   A   CHILD    AGAIN. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ALFRED  AUSTIN, 

Poet  Laureate  of  England. 

Mr.  Mallock  considers   Mr.  Austin's  theory 
of  poetry  sounder  than  Lord  Tennyson's. 


ALFRED   AUSTIN    VS.  ALFRED   TENNYSON. 

T\  JR.  W.  H.  MALLOCK,  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  Mr.  Al- 
■*•*•»■  fred  Austin,  poet  laureate  of  England,  affirms  that  the 
present  laureate  "equals  and  probably  excels  Lord  Tennyson  in 
his  general  conception  of  what  great  poetry  is."     This  surprising 

contention  is  supported 
by  a  comparison  of  Mr. 
Austin's  "  The  Door  of 
Humility"  with  Lord 
Tennyson's  "  In  Memo- 
riam  " — poems  in  which 
the  writers,  according  to 
Mr.  Mallock,  attempt  "a 
task  precisely  the  same  in 
kind."  The  two  laureates 
are  shown  by  Mr.  Mal- 
lock, in  The  National  Re- 
view (London,  August), 
"firstly  as  thinkers  rep- 
resenting two  different 
periods,  and  secondly  as 
men  whose  special  need 
and  ambition  was  to  hu- 
manize  speculative 
thought  by  representing 
it  through  the  medium  of 
poetry,  as  incorporated 
with,  and  affecting,  the 
actual  life  of  man."  The 
theme  of  "  In  Memoriam" 
was  the  intellectual  struggles  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century — first  the  struggle  with  what  Carlyle  called  "  Hebrew  old 
clothes,"  ending  in  religious  freedom,  which,  in  turn,  brought  men 
into  conflict  with  atheistic  science. 

The  quest  for  a  firm  basis  for  a  faith  in  God  and  immortality 
brought  men  to  a  "fight  with  death."  Mr.  Austin's  theme  is  the 
same,  says  Mr.  Mallock.  "  Lord  Tennyson  based  his  poem  on 
a  well-known  biographical  incident.  Mr.  Austin  has  recourse  to 
a  story  which,  tho  typical,  is  itself  imaginary."  In  brief  outline, 
Mr.  Austin  represents,  in  his  hero,  a  mind  affected  by  modern 
thought.  The  woman  whom  the  hero  expects  to  marry  accuses 
him  of  intellectual  pride,  and  finds  this  a  barrier  between  them. 
The  lover  is  sent  forth  to  cure  his  pride,  and  wanders  in  foreign 
lands,  stopping  in  Switzerland,  Florence,  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Athens,  each  city  representing  a  phase  of  his  changing  faith.  At 
last  he  is  summoned  back  ;  but  returns  to  find  the  "  believing 
Monica"  dead.  She  has  left  him  a  letter  containing  her  final  ad- 
vice to  him,  which  is,  that  "whether  he  can  share  her  faith  or  no, 
he  should  struggle  to  make  the  best  of  his  own  God-given  genius, 
thereby  doing  God's  work,  even  if  faith  in  God  is  denied  him." 
Mr.  Mallock  thus  compares  the  two  poems  as  contributions  to 
moral  and  religious  philosophy  : 

"  Lord  Tennyson  rings  the  changes  on  the  two  themes,  that 
science  will  not  allow  us  to  believe  in  individual  immortality,  and 
that  human  nature  in  the  concrete  imperatively  demands  that  we 
should  do  so,  his  conclusion  being  that  human  nature  is  the  truer 
guide.  Mr.  Austin's  perplexities  and  their  solution  take  a  far 
more  practical  form,  and  this  is  illustrated  in  his  fable,  no  less 
than  in  his  argument.  The  distress  with  which  he  deals  does  not 
originate,  like  Lord  Tennyson's,  in  unavailing  lamentation  over 
the  dead,  but  in  the  not  insuperable  difficulty  of  reuniting  himself 
with  the  living.  Again,  whereas  for  Lord  Tennyson  the  modern 
obstacles  to  belief  arise  mainly  from  what  we  may  call  cosmic 
science,  for  Mr.  Austin  they  arise  mainly  from  considerations  of 
human  history.     Lord  Tennyson  is  confronted  with  the  specula- 


tive impossibility  of  religion.  Mr.  Austin  is  confronted  mainly 
with  the  historical  evanescence  of  religions.  The  things  which 
for  Lord  Tennyson  'shape  themselves  like  clouds  and  go'  are  the 
individual  lacts  of  the  universe.  For  Mr.  Austin  they  are  man's 
interpretations  of  these  facts.  And,  again,  while  Lord  Tennyson's 
remedy  is  to 'dwell  in  his  own  spirit,'  to  'dream  his  dream  and 
think  it  true,'  Mr.  Austin's  remedy  is  to  wake  up  and  use  one's 
talents,  and  to  trust  that  by  this  act  of  virile  and  practical  fidelity 
the  faith  which  is  at  present  disappearing  from  us  into  the  world 
of  dreams,  will  one  day  be  restored  to  us  in  some  new  form  as  a 
reality." 

Considering  the  manner  in  which  the  two  poets  convey  their  re- 
spective philosophies  to  the  world,  they  afford  us,  says  .Mr.  Mal- 
lock, a  striking  contrast.  "They  represent  two  opposite  concep- 
tions of  what  poetic  style  should  be."  Mr.  Mallock,  echoing  Mr. 
Austin  himself,  regards  Tennyson  "  as  the  type  of  those  who  have 
cultivated  a  style  too  persistently  minute,  too  self-conscious,  and 
too  scrupulous  in  its  finish."  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  theory  of  style, 
we  are  told,  "  is  all  for  bold  strokes  of  the  brush  which  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  which  have  accomplished  their  purpose  almost 
before  the  artist  is  aware  of  it."  "  What  is  lost  in  technical  flaw- 
lessness,"  we  are  told  further,  "is  more  than  made  up  for  by 
directness,  strength,  and  freedom."  Mr.  Austin's  theory  of  style, 
Mr.  Mallock  considers,  "when  applied  to  his  present  poem,  may 
be  accepted  as  being,  for  his  own  purposes,  a  sounder  theory  than 
Lord  Tennyson's."     We  read  : 

"  Treatment  which  would  be  over-elaborate  in  such  a  poem  as 
the  'Odyssey  '  is  absolutely  essential  to  such  a  poem  as  'In  Memo- 
riam. '  Still  even  with  respect  to  philosophic  poems,  the  degree  of 
minuteness  requisite  in  thought  and  style  varies,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  author  regards  his  subject;  and  it 
may  be  freely  conceded  to  Mr.  Austin  that  his  broad  historical 
outlook  on  things,  which  shows  him  the  ways  of  mankind  like  a 
widely  extended  land- 
scape, requires  greater 
breadth  and  less  elabo- 
ration of  style  than  does 
the  telescopic  or  micro- 
scopic analysis  to  which 
Lord  Tennyson  submits 
both  the  individual  mind 
and  nature." 

There  are,  however, 
the  evils  in  Mr.  Austin's 
verse  over  which  criticism 
has  long  made  merry  and 
which  Mr.  Mallock  does 
not  palliate.  The  faults 
are  due,  Mr.  Mallock 
thinks,  to  a  radical  defect 
in  the  theory,  deliberately 
adopted  by  him,  as  to 
what  good  poetry  is.  He 
adds : 

c;This  defect  consists 
in  the  exaggerated  im- 
portance which  he  attrib- 
utes, firstly,  to  the  spon- 
taneous flow  of  poetic 
thought;  and,  secondly, 
to  the  language  in  which 
he  himself  spontaneously 
expresses  it.  In  my  judg- 
ment, both  these  primary 
spontaneities  require  to 
be  submitted  to  a  second- 
ary process  far  longer  and  more  painful  than  Mr.  Austin  will  admit 
to  be  necessary  ;  and  were  I  asked  by  him  to  justify  this  judgment. 
I  should  appeal  from  what  I  regard  as  his  fatal  failures  to  what  I 
regard  as  his  own  signal  successes.  These  last  would  afford  him 
a  series  of  standards  by  which,  without  going  further,  much  of  his 


W.  H.  MALLOCK, 

Who  gives  the  present  laureate  a  higher 
place  in  poetry  than  ever  before  accorded 
him. 
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writing  would  be  condemned.     It  is  not  that  his  faculties  fail  him, 
but  that  a  false  theory  misleads  him." 

By  electing  to  follow  his  theory,  Mr.  Austin,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Mallock,"  fails  to  secure  the  hearing  which  his  natural  genius 
merits."  Mr.  Mallock  concludes  with  a  statement  of  what  he  re- 
gards as  Mr.  Austin's  "  natural  genius."     Thus : 

"  Inaccurate,  insufficient,  and  self-obscuring,  as  he  constantly 
is  in  the  execution  of  his  poetry— presenting  in  these  respects  a 
marked  contrast  to  his  predecessor— he,  in  himself,  equals,  and 
probably  excels  Lord  Tennyson  in  his  general  conception  of  what 
great  poetry  is.  He  realizes,  indeed,  more  clearly  than  any  other 
modern  English  poet,  that  the  value  of  poetry  depends  primarily 
on  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  view  of  life,  and  the  experience 
of  life,  embodied  in  it.  He  realizes,  as  Goethe  realized  con- 
sciously, as  Shakespeare  realized  unconsciously,  and  as  Rossetti 
did  not  realize  at  all,  that  the  great  poet  must  be  a  philosopher 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  besides  being  a  man  of  song ;  that  the 
gift  of  singing  is  subsidiary  to  what  the  song  conveys;  and  that 
what  it  conveys  must  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  not  the  soul  of  the 
artist's  studio;  and  his  superiority  even  to  Lord  Tennyson  in  this 
respect  is  illustrated,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  by  his  strong  his- 
torical sense — a  sense  in  which  Lord  Tennyson  was  singularly  de- 
ficient. In  my  opinion,  however,  Mr.  Austin  does  himself  a 
great,  a  fatal  injustice,  by  overlooking  a  truth  which  Lord  Ten- 
nyson perhaps  sometimes  exaggerated — namely,  that  no  singing 
adequate  to  a  great  subject  can  be  accomplished  without  a  labori- 
ous training  of  the  voice,  and  patient  and  repeated  rehearsals,  on 
every  fresh  occasion,  of  every  difficult  passage;  that  the  human 
singer  can  not  sing  as  the  birds  do ;  that  his  notes  must  be  per- 
fected by  artifice  before  they  are  fit  for  the  service  of  art." 


A   PATHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS   OF   IBSEN'S 

PLAYS. 

SCARCELY  a  play  of  Ibsen's  can  be  pointed  to,  says  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh,  editor  of  The  Medical  News,  "which  does 
not  contain  a  wonderfully  accurate  study  of  some  pathological 
condition."  To  a  physician  these  signs  of  mental  disturbance  are 
plainly  manifest  and  he  is  forced,  the  writer  thinks,  to  believe  that 
Ibsen  "  must  have  deliberately  chosen  those  phases  of  mental  dis- 
turbances for  dramatization  because  of  the  wonderful  lessons  with 
regard  to  the  impairment  of  moral  responsibility  which  they  in- 
volve." The  writer  does  not  attribute  to  Ibsen  a  wish  to  instruct 
the  public  in  this  important  matter,  but  thinks  the  genesis  of  these 
plays  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  Ibsen  was  a  medical  student  and 
gave  particular  attention  to  mental  diseases  before  he  became  a 
playwright.  Concerning  "  Ghosts,"  which  Dr.  Walsh  declares, 
in  The  Independent  (New  York,  August  23),  is  "  evidently  a  delib- 
erate study  in  that  very  serious  disease  of  modern  civilization — 
paresis,"  he  writes: 

"  Mrs.  Alving's  son  is  manifestly  in  the  initial  stage  of  that  dis- 
ease, the  predisposition  to  which  was  acquired  from  his  father, 
who  clearly  died  from  the  effects  of  it.  Ibsen,  with  true  noso- 
logical completeness,  however,  points  out  that  there  were  oppor- 
tunities for  the  acquisition  of  the  affection  in  certain  irregularities 
of  the  young  man's  life  in  Paris,  and  that  indeed  mainly  because 
of  this  his  physician  had  warned  him  of  its  approach.  The  symp- 
tomatic picture  is  complete,  even  to  the  attacks  of  epileptiform 
character,  which  so  often  mark  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  delusions,  the  sensual  excesses,  the  change  of  disposition— in 
a  word,  the  course  of  the  disease,  are  well  marked  in  Ibsen's  won- 
derful delineation.  Perhaps  no  more  striking  study  of  paresis  has 
ever  been  written. 

"  Now  paresis  is  an  affection  to  which  the  modern  physician 
would,  above  all,  like  to  call  attention.  Something  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  all  those  who  die  in  our  insane-asylums  are  its  victims. 
It  is  especially  young  adults,  men  under  thirty-five,  who  are  car- 
ried off  by  it.  Its  incidence  hasgreatly  increased  in  modern  times, 
owing  to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  overstrenuousness  of  life  in 
our  large  cities,  but  more  than  all  else  to  the  opportunities  for  the 
spread  of  certain  social  diseases  afforded  by  the  overcrowding  of 
population.     Ibsen,  in  calling  attention  so  poignantly  to  it,  was 


performing  a  great  work  of  social  philanthropy.  It  can  not  but 
be  that  he  realized  exactly  what  he  was  doing  when  he  took  this 
for  his  theme." 

"  Hedda  Gabler,"  the  writer  continues,  "exploits  another  type 
of  mental  disease  quite  as  readily  recognizable  as  that  treated  in 
'Ghosts'  and  with  a  lesson  that  should  be  at  least  as  effective." 
Hedda  is  declared  to  be  "a  typical  example  of  what  is  known  in 
psychiatry  as  puerperal  psychosis."     We  read  further: 

"Under  the  domestic  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed, 
some  women  of  strong  mental  peculiarities  may  have  their  queer- 
ness  of  disposition  so  emphasized  as  to  make  them  very  trouble- 
some members  of  the  household  and  at  times,  unfortunately,  even 
dangerous  for  themselves  or  for  others.  The  ordinary  healthy 
woman,  with  a  good  heredity,  does  not  run  any  such  risk,  and 
indeed  the  disposition  is  apt  to  be  gentler  and  even  more  affec- 
tionate at  such  times  than  under  ordinary  conditions.  Hedda  was 
one  of  the  unstable  and  suffered  accordingly.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
exhibit  this  form  of  psychosis  with  such  absolute  fidelity  upon  the 
stage  as  does  Ibsen,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
picture  that  he  has  drawn  so  dramatically,  nor  of  the  awful  possi- 
bilities that  he  has  pointed  out." 

In  Ibsen's  last  drama,  "When  We  Dead  Awake,"  we  haver 
says  Dr.  Walsh,  two  types  of  the  same  disease.  Recalling  the 
fact  that  Ibsen  spoke  of  this  last  work  of  his  as  "  the  dramatic 
epilog  "  of  his  career,  the  writer  thinks  that  it  may  "  therefore  well 
be  taken  to  emphasize  and  illuminate  the  dramatic  motives  of  his. 
previous  plays."     We  quote  : 

"In  this  play  the  dramatist  is  frank  enough  to  present  his  prin- 
cipal woman  character  as  still  under  the  constant  surveillance  of 
an  attendant  because  of  her  manifestations  of  severe  symptoms 
of  outspoken  mental  disease  in  the  recent  past.  Irene  is  indeed 
a  melancholic  paranoiac  of  a  type  not  at  all  unfamiliar,  tho  in  the 
development  of  the  disease  there  may  be  many  features  which 
seem  to  indicate  rather  a  sublimated  state  of  mental  uniqueness 
than  true  mental  degeneration.  Almost  needless  to  say,  such  a 
character  gives  opportunities  for  great  dramatic  possibilities. 
This  form  of  perverted  mentality,  however,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  serious  dangers  in  modern  life,  and  Ibsen's  selection  of  it 
for  the  epilog  of  his  dramatic  career  would  seem  to  emphasize  the 
definite  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  this  all-important  sub- 
ject of  mental  peculiarities. 

"  Irene,  as  the  result  of  posing  in  'the  altogether,'  for  Rubek's 
masterpiece  of  sculpture, 'The  Resurrection,' feels  that  she  has. 
lost  her  soul,  that  she  has  become  as  those  who  have  died.  In 
the  older  time,  when  life  was  less  psychologically  introspective 
and  wnen  religious  motives  stood  for  more,  the  loss  of  the  soul 
was  a  characteristic  expression  of  the  melancholic  paranoiac,  who 
felt  that  the  irretrievable  had  been  committed.  Overmastered  by 
this  idea  Irene  loses  her  mental  control  and  must  be  placed  in 
charge  of  an  attendant.  Long  she  wanders  looking  for  the  sculp- 
tor, with  the  idea  that  she  shall  be  revenged  by  his  death  for  her 
loss  of  life.  When  she  meets  him,  however,  her  purpose  fails, 
mainly  because  she  finds  that  Rubek  himself  is  suffering  with 
something  of  the  same  illusion  of  irreparable  loss  that  has  worked 
such  havoc  in  her  life. 

"  It  is  in  this  combination  of  two  paranoiacs  that  Ibsen  shows 
the  acuteness  of  his  genius  as  an  observer  of  mental  peculiarities. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  experience  of  the  alienist  than  to 
find  that  persons  suffering  from  corresponding  mental  diseases 
have  a  curious  attraction  for  one  another.  Hence  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  husband  and  wife,  tho  coming  from  very  different 
family  strains,  are  found  as  the  result  of  stress  of  emotion  due  to 
family  difficulties  to  suffer  from  very  similar  mental  symptoms. 
Hence,  too,  that  peculiar  tendency  to  what  is  known  as  pscyhic 
contagion  by  which  the  illusions  of  one  paranoiac  become  truths- 
for  other  mental  degenerates  who  are  brought  much  in  contact 
with  them.  It  is  not  so  surprising  then  to  find  that  Rubek  has- 
suffered  the  loss  of  something  that  he  can  not  replace  in  life. 
Like  calls  to  like,  and  there  is  a  reunion  of  these  mentally  stricken, 
eminently  dramatic,  and  that  results,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a 
fatal  issue." 

No  one  since  Shakespeare,  Dr.  Walsh  thinks,  has  painted  "  sc* 
truthfully    to    life    various   types  of    mental  peculiarities."    So 
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artistic  is  the  dramatist's  use  of  his  material  that  the  plays  never 
seem  "freakish."  "  The  unobtrusiveness  of  even  the  most  patho- 
logical aspects  of  the  character  is  so  marked  that  the  plays  do  not 
disgust  nor  deter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  attract  the  public  whom 
they  are  meant  to  instruct." 

Of  all  his  later  dramas,  concludes  Dr.  Walsh,  "there  is  not  a 
single  one  that  does  not  contain  some  striking  example  of  a  mind 
'jangled  out  of  tune.'  It  is  of  the  essence  of  his  genius  that  these 
abnormal  characters  are  eminently  true  to  those  most  frequently 
seen  in  the  life  around  us." 


MR.  COMSTOCK  ON    "THE   CRIME   OF   THE 

NUDE." 

MR.  ANTHONY  COMSTOCK,  in  reply  to  the  very  general 
adverse  criticism  of  his  act  in  seizing  and  suppressing  an 
edition  of  The  American  Student  of  Art  because  it  contained  "  al- 
leged indecent  pictures,  "  has  at  last  spoken  in  his  own  behalf.  H  is 
position  is  supported  not  only  by  his  own  interpretation  of  statu- 
tory enactments,  but  by  his  personal  view  of  the  evils  arising  from 
an  exhibition  of  the  nude  in  art.  "  The  nude,"  he  declares,  writing 
in  Leslie^s  Weekly  (New  York,  August  30),  "as  uncovered  by  so- 
called  art,  is  a  web  which  has  enmeshed  many  a  youth  to  his  or 
her  ruin."  At  its  best,  he  thinks,  "  it  has  a  tendency  to  suggest  to 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  thoughts  of  an  impure 
and  libidinous  character."  In  this  sweeping  opinion  Mr.  Corn- 
stock  believes  he  is  not  without  the  support  of  history.     We  read  : 

"In  the  Garden  of  Eden,  after  Adam's  fall, 'the  human  form 
divine'  clothed  its  nakedness,  and  since  then  there  have  existed 
emotions  of  modesty  and  shame.  Pagan  painters  and  sculptors, 
who  disregarded  these  principles,  debased  the  communities  in 
which  they  lived  by  their  evil  inventions.  Ephesus  was  a  center 
of  art  during  the  most  refined  period  of  Grecian  art,  and  yet  was 
a  city  of  base  immorality.  In  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  Roman 
art  prevailed.  Recent  excavations  made  by  the  explorer's  spade 
have  resurrected  evidences  of  the  utter  debasement  of  the  people 
of  the  buried  cities.  The  painters  and  sculptors  of  those  cities 
have  recorded  the  standard  of  immorality  which  brought  down  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven  to  blot  out  the  cities.  The  pages  of 
history  are  stained  by  the  orgies  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  They 
gloried  in  their  shame  until  the  judgments  of  God  blotted  them 
out  of  existence.  Wherever  artists  have  been  allowed  to  place 
their  degraded  conceptions  of  woman's  form  upon  canvas,  and 
intrude  them  before  the  masses,  the  morals  of  the  people  have 
gone  down — cursing  the  community." 

Believing  that  art  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  morality  Mr.  Corn- 
stock  turns  upon  his  "  detractors,"  who,  in  his  view,  are  apparently 
addressed  to  the  task  of  perpetuating  the  shame  of  history.  Of 
those  who  criticized  his  act  in  bringing  the  above-mentioned  art 
magazine  before  the  notice  of  the  courts,  he  writes : 

"The  recent  snortings  of  contempt  by  'artists,'  'poets,'  and 
writers  of  sensational  and  false  attacks  in  the  daily  papers  prove 
the  ignorance  of  our  opponents,  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  their 
case,  proclaim  their  utter  disregard  for  morals,  and  their  total 
lack  of  that  high  and  refined  chivalry  which  strikes  down  the  hand 
that  would  denude  the  sacred  form  of  woman,  and  the  still  more 
sacred  form  of  young  girls,  and  then  place  them  upon  the  public 
streets  to  be  gazed  at  by  those  who  simply  gloat  over  them  to 
their  own  debasement 

"  The  sneering  abuse  and  libels  of  my  opponents  may  meet  with 
the  approval  of  those  who  gloat  over  the  immorality  of  so-called 
art,  but  they  can  not  detract  from  the  proper  enforcement  of  law 
in  the  interest  of  public  morals.  They  may  'worship  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,'  but  they  may  not  become  a  law  unto 
themselves.  They  may  howl  and  roar  with  contempt  at  law, 
morals,  and  the  agency  that  enforces  the  law  in  the  interest  of 
morals.  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  may  snort  and  sneer  at  the 
enforcement  of  law  in  the  interest  of  public  morals  in  this  country. 
If  he  will  consult  the  records  of  the  higher  courts  in  England  he 
will  find  that  the  very  principle  which  governed  our  action  in  the 
Art  Students'  League  case  was  established  by  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  a  full  bench  in  the  Queen's  Court,  England,  in  1867. 


Says  that  court:  'What  can  be  more  obscene  than  many  pictures, 
publicly  exhibited,  as  the  Venus  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery?  It  does 
not  fo'low  that  because  such  a  picture  is  exhibited  in  a  public 
gallery,  photographs  of  it  might  be  sold  in  the  streets  with  im- 
punity.'" 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Comstock  says: 

"The  savage  wild  beast  and  venomous  serpents  confined  in  dens 
and  cages  in  Central  Park  can  not  harm  helpless  women  and  chil- 


ANTHONY   COMSTOCK, 

President  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

dren  who  throng  the  park.  If  some  silly  person  turns  them  loose 
to  mangle,  to  bite,  and  destroy  helpless  children,  it  is  justifiable 
to  kill  them.  The  man  who  does  it  does  not  interfere  unduly  with 
the  pets  of  the  museum.  The  act  is  fully  justified  in  order  to  save 
life.  So  the  indecent  conception  of  a  debauched  imagination, 
transferred  to  canvas,  may  be  tolerated  in  the  art-gallery,  but  not 
be  permitted  to  prowl  at  large,  endangering  the  morals  of  persons 
open  to  such  degrading  influences.  When  artists  and  poets  com- 
bine to  force  their  degrading  products  upon  the  public  at  large, 
in  violation  of  the  wholesome  principles  which  safeguard  society, 
they  must  use  other  weapons  than  sneers,  ridicule,  and  libels. 
Art  and  poetry  are  not  above  morals.  They  are  not  privileged  to 
destroy  the  character,  befoul  the  morals,  or  sear  the  conscience 
of  any  boy  or  girl.  1  cheerfully  take  my  stand  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  nude  in  art  and  the  beloved  children  of  this  country, 
sneers,  ridicule,  and  derision  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 


BOOKS    READ    BY   THE   FARMER. 

WHAT  is  read  by  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  may  be  taken  as 
"fairly  representative  "  of  what  rural  dwellers  throughout 
the  United  States  prefer,  thinks  The  Evening  Post  (New  York). 
Statistics  of  circulation  in  the  traveling  libraries  of  Wisconsin, 
reports  that  paper,  show  that  the  farmer  taboos  agricultural  and 
nature  books.  He  shows  "an  equally  feeble  demand  for  works 
on  economics,  finance,  and  civic  improvement."  History  finds 
"few  devotees,"  and  discussions  of  the  labor  problem  are  "per- 
sistently neglected."  Nothing  is  more  striking  about  the  bucolic 
taste  in  letters,  continues  The  Post,  than  its  "complete  contem- 
poraneity."    We  read  : 

"This  appears  in  the  first  class  of  books  which  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  do  read.     Biography  has  fallen  below  the  expectations 
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of  the  literary  bureau,  but  for  lives  of  persons  of  current  notoriety 
there  is  a  considerable  demand.  The  only  solid  reading  that  is 
really  popular  on  the  farms  is  travels.  Fiction,  both  standard  and 
current,  is  eagerly  devoured  there  as  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Sojourners 
on  New-England  farms  will  confirm  the  triple  categories  of  recent 
biography,  travel,  and  fiction.  The  books  that  are  likely  to  be  in 
every  prosperous  farmer's  library  are  such  biographies  as  the 
Grant 'Memoirs,' Blaine's  'Twenty  Years  in  Congress,' and  the 
lives  of  such  notable  divines  as  Beecher,  Moody,  Spurgeon,  etc. 
Many  New-England  farmhouses  of  the  better  class  possess  the 
entire  series  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  to  which  are  frequently 
added  the  chief  polar  expeditions,  and  more  rarely  the  travels  of 
Sven  Hedin  and  other  Asiatic  explorers.  The  Alpine  books  of 
Whymper  are  rarer,  but  not  unknown.  Fiction,  by  grace  of  the 
summer  boarder,  abounds,  and  the  taste  for  it  is  apparently  indis- 
criminate. Where  New  England  might  perhaps  claim  a  supe- 
riority over  Wisconsin  is  in  the  matter  of  devotional  and  theologi- 
cal works.  There  has  been  and  is  a  considerable  public  for  such 
harmonizing  treatises  as  those  of  the  late  Henry  Drummond,  on 
science  and  religion.  The  Wisconsin  statistics  are  silent  as  to 
those  rural  character-sketches  comprised  in  the  so-called  'b'gosh 
school,'  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  are  very  little  read  in  the 
neighborhoods  whence  the  various  Uncle  Ephraims  and  Aunt 
Sabrinas  are  drawn.  Caricature  is,  in  fact,  rarely  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  travestied  persons." 

A  profound  psychologist,  thinks  The  Post,  is  not  needed  to  tell 
us  why  this  state  of  things  exists.  The  comparative  monotony  of 
agricultural  life  leads  the  toiler  to  read  for  recreation  if  he  reads 
at  all.  "  A  natural  curiosity  leads  him  to  explore  the  lives  of  his 
political  and  ecclesiastical  heroes  ;  a  vague  longing  for  wider 
boundaries,  for  something  of  romance,  explains  the  taste  for  fic- 
tion and  books  of  travel."  As  to  what  novelists  are  read  in  the 
country,  The  Post  hazards  certain  conjectures.     Thus: 

"  From  observation,  limited,  to  be  sure,  but  extending  over  sev- 
eral years  and  including  many  districts  of  New  England,  we  con- 
fidently say  that  Howells  and  James  are  not  read  on  the  farms. 
Apparently,  the  objection  of  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  'Virginian,'  that 
nothing  happens  in  such  books,  damns  them  among  our  sturdy 
Easterners  also.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Cable  was  read,  appar- 
ently, for  his  exoticism.  Mark  Twain's  earlier  books,  especially 
'Roughing  It'  and  'Innocents  Abroad,'  have  usually  been  present 
in  bookcases  under  our  observation.  Of  recent  years  the  more 
knowing  society  novels  have  put  in  an  appearance ;  but  these 
glimpses  into  Mayfair  and  Cosmopolis  are,  as  we  have  hinted,  due 
rather  to  the  summer  boarder  than  to  the  bucolic  demand." 

The  slack  demand  for  the  works  of  publicists  shown  by  the 
Wisconsin  statistics,  The  Post  observes,  "  suggests  that  the  muck 
rake  may  not  have  stirred  the  country  soil  very  deeply.  Its  havoc 
as  been,  perhaps,  largely  confined  to  city  thoroughfares." 


GHOULISHNESS    IN    FRENCH    LITERATURE. 

THE  recent  newspaper'controversy  over  an  attack  made  upon 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lafcadio  Hearn,  involving  com- 
ments upon  his  personal  appearance  and  habits  of  life,  gives  espe- 
cial point  to  a  rebuke  administered  by  a  French  writer  to  similar 
practises  in  his  own  country.  "  For  the  last  few  years,"  says  Mr. 
Finot  in  his  own  journal,  La  Revue  (Paris),  "a  ghoulishness  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind  has  affected  French  literature."  We  quote 
further: 

"The  dead  are  attacked  with  a  wanton  ruthlessness  which  is 
absolutely  inexcusable.  The  more  illustrious  the  departed,  the 
more  criminal  was  his  life,  and  consequently  the  more  suspect  and 
more  condemnable  his  works.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Alfred 
de  Musset,  George  Sand,  Flaubert,  Victor  Hugo,  and  others  have 
all  paid  the  penalty  of  their  greatness." 

Mr.  Finot  goes  on  to  show  that  this  fell  disease  arises  from  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  publicists  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  any 
defects  in  the  deceased  writer's  style  or  to  elucidate  any  mystery 
as  to  his  mentality.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  desire  to  obtain 
notoriety  (and  the  price)  by  appealing  to  the  public  taste  for  scan- 


dalous tales  concerning  the  character  and  private  life  of  the  de- 
parted.    Says  Mr.  Finot: 

"  What  should  we  say  of  a  man  who  would  attack  with  pitiless 
cruelty  the  memory  of  a  criminal  who  had  been  dead  for  many 
years?  Now  because  a  writer  has  immortalized  literature  with 
certain  masterpieces,  we  think  it  permissible  to  treat  him  in  a 
manner  which  we  should  consider  unworthy  in  the  case  of  a  grocer 
or  a  linen-draper.  We  dig  up  his  private  life,  we  steal  his  letters, 
cross-examine  his  servants,  and  having  got  together  the  most  pru- 
rient collection  of  facts  imaginable,  offer  them  to  the  public  as  a 
species  of  homage  to  a  departed  spirit.  At  the  rate  at  which 
things  are  progressing,  an  illustrious  writer  and  a  notorious  de- 
bauchee will  come  to  be  synonymous,  so  that  whosoever  has  any 
respect  for  his  character  and  any  hope  for  its  remaining  respecta- 
ble, trembles,  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  future  of  his  name." 

Mr.  Finot  cites  a  flagrant  case  in  point.  It  is  connected  with 
the  name  of  one  of  France's  first-class  "immortals" — Victor 
Hugo.     We  read  : 

"  See  what  has  happened  to  the  name  of  Victor  Hugo!  The 
glory  attaching  but  yesterday  to  the  name  of  the  poet  has  just 
been  dethroned  to  make  way  for  the  inevitable  aversion  which 
must  fall  upon  a  being,  so  utterly  lost  to  all  decency  as  to  make 
use  of  his  wife  to  serve  a  literary  purpose.  The  sentimental  epi- 
sode between  Madame  Victor  Hugo  and  Sainte-Beuve  has  placed 
the  poet  in  a  singular  light.  They  accuse  the  great  man  of  shut- 
ting his  eyes  to  his  own  betrayal,  if  not  to  having  assured  himself 
of  a  favorable  criticism  from  the  omnipotent  critic.  Musset  is 
but  a  drunkard  and  a  debauchee  of  a  vulgar  and  even  dishonest 
type  ;  Sainte-Beuve,  a  scandal-mopger  regarding  his  friends  and 
the  women  he  seduced.  The  public  attaches  so  much  importance 
to  these  publications  and  read  them  with  such  avidity  that  their 
compilers  seek  as  much  as  possible  to  diminish  the  moral  worth 
and  the  character  of  the  writer  under  dissection.  In  this  alone 
can  lie  the  interest  of  such  works,  and  the  worse  they  are  the  bet- 
ter they  sell,  and,  worse  luck,  the  style  is  on  the  increase  day  by 
day,  the  too-easy  success  obtained  by  certain  exemplars  of  this 
class  of  work  having  incited  the  activity  of  producers.  .  .  .  Quite 
recently  a  campaign  of  defamation  has  taken  place  with  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  as  its  object,  a  Swiss  Jean-Jacques-Rousseau 
Society  having  as  its  first  aim  the  systematic  pillorying  of  the 
great  man.  Mr.  Edouard  Rod,  for  example,  has  made  use  of  the 
theater  even  in  order  to  make  his  defamatory  process  more  sure 
of  its  success.  Thus  we  have  seen  upon  the  stage  the  singular 
dramatic  spectacle  of  an  actor  (Jean  Jacques)  and  a  woman 
(Therese)  who  regaled  the  audience  with  the  most  revolting  con- 
fessions of  their  illicit  and  adulterous  communion.  Soon  then  we 
shall  be  treated  to  a  scandal  in  which  Hugo  will  sell  his  wife's 
honor  and  Sainte-Beuve  will  tell  what  was  the  personal  effect  on 
women  of  his  '  Lundis.'  .  .  .  What  makes  these  posthumous  dis- 
sections the  more  revolting  is  that  there  is  no  one  to  defend  the 
illustrious  dead.  Even  where  a  defense  has  been  undertaken, 
those  who  have  taken  up  the  defendant's  cause  have  never  been 
able  to  stay  the  acrimony  of  the  accusation.  Mme.  Macdonald's 
attempt  to  state  a  case  for  Rousseau  was  a  meritorious  work  and 
a  filial  one  which  may  avenge  the  memory  of  a  man  who  suffered 
much  that  humanity  might  be  better." 

Mr.  Finot  declares  that  it  is  incontestable  that "  calumny  exercises 
a  disastrous  effect  upon  an  author's  reputation  by  chilling  enthusi- 
asm and  destroying  a  just  estimate  of  his  work."     He  concludes  : 

"Without wishing  to  veto  the  exercise  of  just  criticism  in  regard 
to  illustrious  men,  it  seems  necessary  to  guarantee  to  their  private 
life  the  minimum  of  respect  which  is  accorded  the  memory  of  a 
street-cleaner.  The  example  of  Rousseau  is  then  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  unwholesome  passions  which  allow  us  to  accept 
lightly  the  least  justifiable  judgments.  Under  the  mask  of  literary 
curiosity,  our  eagerness  for  scandal  is  often  disguised,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  dead,  where  little  need  be  considered,  the  recital  be- 
comes more  piquant  and  more  prurient." — Translation  made  tor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


An  Oxonian  bachelor  of  divinity,  writing  to  the  New  York  Sun.  apptf 
with  enthusiasm  the  proposal  of  a  former  correspondent  of  the  journal  that 
there  should  be  an  American  language.  He  dismisses  with  some  learning  the 
pronunciation  and  provincialisms  of  the  American  speech,  and  with  much 
condescension  regards  them  as  entitled  to  be  authoritative  as  the  king's  Eng- 
lish.    To  which  the  Pittsburg  Pari  replies,  "Ofcouo 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


THE   PERISCOPE:     THE    EYE   OF   THE 
SUBMARINE. 

"THE  submarine,  as  a  practical  mechanism  of  war.  would  be 
*■  unusable  without  some  means  by  which  its  commander  may 
see  what  is  going  on  around  and  above  it.  This  is  furnished  at 
present  by  the  periscope,  which  A.  Sauvaire  Jourdan,  a  retired 
officer  of  the  French  Navy,  writing  in  La  Nature  (I'aris,  July  2S1, 
calls  with  some  justification  "  the  eye  of  the  submarine."  Writes 
Mr.  Jourdan  : 

"  In  principle,  the  periscope  is  composed  of  a  tube  of  small 
diameter  placed  vertically  on  the  upper  part  of  the  submarine. 
Its  lower  end  penetrates  into  the  boat,  while  its  upper  end  rises 
above  the  water  by  a  few  inches. 

"It  works  by  one  of  the  simplest  optical  devices— the  use  of 
mirrors.  A  mirror  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  inclined  at  45'  to 
the  horizontal,  receives  the  images  of  objects  on  the  water  and 
sends  them  vertically  downward  to  a  second  parallel  mirror  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  within  the  submarine 

"  Tho  every  maritime  nation  has  adopted  for  its  submarines  an 
instrument  based  on  this  theory,  some,  as  in  our  own  case,  have 
an  excellent  one,  while  others  have  been  retarded  in  the  utilization 
of  submarines  by  the  insufficiency  and  ineffectiveness  of  their 
optical  devices 

"Without  betraying  military  secrets  we  may  give  a  few  details 
regarding  the  installation  of  the  periscope  on  French  submarines, 
which  will  make  their  working  a  little  clearer. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  mirrors,  spoken  of  above,  are  replaced 
by  prisms.  The  arc  of  the  horizon  covered  by  the  upper  prism  is 
about  90°.  The  periscope  has  two  tubes,  a  short  one,  fixed  in  the 
hull  .  .  .  and  a  movable  one  which  slides  in  it.  The  latter  is 
pushed  up  above  the  surface,  or  withdrawn  below  it,  at  will 

"The  tube  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  screw,  a  counterweight, 
or  even  by  a  little  electric  motor,  as  in  our  latest  models.  The 
upper  prism  is  fixed  in  the  movable  tube,  the  lower  one  in  the 
stationary  tube.  Certain  imaginary  pictures  that  have  recently 
been  published  show  the  images  .  .  .  thrown  on  a  horizontal  table 
under  the  eyes  of  the  commanding  officer.  This  is  an  error.  The 
observer  places  his  eye  at  a  single  or  double  eyepiece,  through 
which  he  sees  the  ocean  and  objects  upon  it  exactly  as  his  com- 
rade does  with  his  field-glass  from  the  deck  of  a  battle-ship. 

"  When  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  horizon  in  another  than 
the  forward  direction  .  .  .  the  observer  grasps  two  handles  on  the 
movable  tube  and  turns  it  in  the  desired  direction.  .  .  .  The 
quality  of  the  vision  is  pronounced  excellent  by  the  commanding 


also  the  sole  means  by  which  the  presence  of  the  submarine  is 
reveak  1.  The  tube,  small  tho  it  be,  leaves  a  wake  behind  it, 
which  i !  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  watching  tor 
the  attack. 

"This  is  an  evil  without  a  remedy,  but  its  gravity  need  not  In- 
exaggerated.  What  can  be  done  by  a  ship  that  discerns  this 
slight  object  at  short  distance'  To  destroy  it  by  gun-fire  would 
be  difficult  in  so  brief  a  time,  and  the  destruction  ol  the  periscope 
would  leave  the  submarine  unharmed 

"  Besides  this,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  have  a  second  periscope 
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FIG.   2.— DIAGRAM    OP    PERISCOPE. 

i,  i,  Mirrors;  2-2,  tube;  3,  surface  of  sea;  4,  ship  on  horizon;  5.  its 
image  in  interior  of  submarine. 

for  use  in  case  the  first  is  destroyed  ;   and  this  has  actually  been 
done  in  our  latest  submarines. 

"  We  may  imagine  the  nervous  strain  of  the  officers  and  crews 
of  a  war-ship  who  fear  an  attack  of  submarines.  All  floating  ob- 
jects, the  slightest  debris,  bottles,  fishermen's  buoys,  will  be  sus- 
pected of  being  periscopes,  and  a  hail  of  projectiles  will  be  di- 
rected on  the  most  inoffensive  objects,  while  the  real  enemy  may 
pass  unnoticed.  .  .  .  Probably  the  submarines  will  encourage 
these  mistakes  by  scattering  about  them  all  sorts  of  floating  ob- 
jects, in  the  midst  of  which  their  periscopes  will  have  a  good 
chance  of  escaping  notice." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


FIG.    I.— SUBMARINE    WITH    PERISCOPE. 

officers  of  all  our  submarines.     The  images  are  sharp  and  clear 
and  may  be  compared  with  those  of  a  good  field-glass." 

In  case  of  rough  water,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  the  drops 
easily  run  from  the  inclined  surface  of  the  upper  prism,  and  the 
latter  may  be  cleared  at  any  time  by  pulling  it  under  water  and 
then  pushing  it  out  quickly.     He  goes  on  : 

"Thus  the  periscope  is  the  eye  of  the  submarine,  without  which 
it  would  be  absolutely  unusable.     But  this  indispensable  organ  is 


HOW    RIGID    IS  THE    EARTH? 

AN  interesting  investigation  of  the  earth's  rigidity,  or  "stiff- 
ness," has  recently  been  completed  by  Prof.  T.J.  J.  See,  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  demonstrably 
of  considerable  rigidity  has  been  held  by  some  to  invalidate  the 
theory  that  its  interior  is  still  in  a  molten  state,  altho  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  molten  matter  under  high  pressure  would  proba- 
bly act  like  a  rigid  solid  body.  Professor  See  appears  to  be  the 
first  to  calculate  exactly  what  the  rigidity  would  be.  in  the  case  of 
the  earth  and  other  celestial  bodies,  supposing  them  to  be  entirely 
liquid  ;  and  he  finds  that  in  all  cases,  even  where  the  body  is  a 
small  one  like  our  moon,  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass 
alone  is  sufficient  to  make  the  body  act  like  a  solid  except  on  the 
immediate  exterior.  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  rigid  is  therefore 
no  reason  why  its  interior  should  not  be  far  hotter  than  the  melt- 
ing-point. Professor  See's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  thus  sum- 
marized in  an  editorial  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
August  18).     Says  the  writer : 

"  By  considering  the  pressure  throughout  the  whole  earth,  it  is 
found  that,  even  if  fluid,  our  globe  would  have  a  rigidity  great- 
er than  that  of  wrought  iron.  The  earth's  matter  under  this 
great  pressure  acts  as  a  solid,  and  so  vibrates  in  an  earthquake; 
and  the  average  rigidity  of  the  whole  mass  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  nickel  steel,  such  as  is  used  in  the  armor  of  a  battle-ship. 
Nickel-steel  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  hardest  metals  known,  and 
it  affords  us  a  good  idea  of  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  earth. 
Our  globe  is  thus  proved  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  enormous 
strain ;  and  we  need  have  no  fear  that  earthquakes  or  volcanic 
outbursts  will  ever  endanger  its  stability. 

"Dr.  See  proves  that  the  rigidity  of  the  earth's  crust  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  granite,  which  is  one-sixth  that  of  steel ;  and 
that  toward  the  center  the  rigidity  rapidly  increases.  At  the 
earth's  center   the  imprisoned  matter  is  at  an   enormously   high 
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temperature,  yet  under  the  tremendous  pressure  there  at  work  it 
is  kept  three  times  more  rigid  than  the  nickel-steel  used  in  the 
armor  of  a  battle-ship. 

"His  new  method  can  be  applied  also  to  the  other  planets. 
Heretofore  no  method  has  been  known  for  finding  the  rigidity  of 
any  mass  except  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  But  the  gravita- 
tional method  can  be  applied  with  entire  confidence  to  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  and  we  can  find  their  rigidity  almost  as 
accurately  as  we  can  that  of  our  own  globe. 

"It  turns  out  that  the  rigidity  of  Venus  is  greater  than  that  of 
platinum,  and  most  likely  about  identical  with  that  of  wrought 
iron.  The  rigidity  of  Mars  is  about  equal  to  that  of  gold,  while 
the  rigidity  of  Mercury,  the  moon,  and  other  satellites  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  glass. 

"The  average  rigidity  of  the  great  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune,  lies  between  eighteen  and  three  times  that 
of  nickel-steel.  The  great  rigidity  of  these  bodies  is  due  to  the 
great  pressure  acting  throughout  such  large  masses.  In  the  case 
of  the  sun  the  result  is  still  more  extreme.  The  average  rigidity 
of  all  the  sun's  layers  is  over  two  thousand  times  that  of  nickel- 
steel. 

"  This  result  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  effect  of  gravity  in  com- 
pressing and  hardening  a  mass,  even  when  it  is  self-luminous  and 
at  enormously  high  temperature." 

What  effect  has  this  rigidity  on  the  currents  often  supposed  to 
circulate  within  these  masses?  Professor  See  finds  that,  as  pres- 
sure directly  increases  fluid  friction  and  thus  tends  to  bring  mov- 
ing fluids  to  rest,  rigidity  almost  prevents  circulation,  especially 
deep  down  in  these  masses.     To  quote  further : 

"  Many  geologists  have  held  that  liquid  currents  exist  in  the 
earth  ;  and  astronomers  have  been  accustomed  to  assume  that 
fluid  currents  in  the  sun  descend  almost  to  its  center.  In  view  of 
these  results,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  currents  in  the  earth,  and  claims  that  currents  in  the  sun 
and  great  planets  must  all  be  quite  shallow. 

"  These  currents  can  not  descend  to  any  appreciable  depth,  be- 
cause the  pressure  and  rigidity  are  too  great.  In  the  case  of  the 
earth,  we  can  not  well  conceive  of  currents  in  matter  more  rigid 
than  granite  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  a  rigidity  twenty-two 
times  that  of  nickel-steel  only  one-tenth  of  the  way  to  the  center 
makes  circulation  of  currents  below  that  depth  likewise  incon- 
ceivable." 

AID    BY   WIRELESS   AT  SEA. 

THE  importance  of  space-telegraphy  in  enabling  mariners  to 
summon  aid  when  disabled  is  insisted  upon  by  a  writer  in 
The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  August  n).     He  says: 

"A  recent  writer  notes  that  not  long  ago  a  large  freighter  be- 
came disabled  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  equipped  with  space- 
telegraph  apparatus;  so  instead  of  hoisting  distress  signals  the 
captain  began  to  send  out  wireless  messages  in  all  directions. 
'We  are  disabled  and  need  help,'  he  said,  giving  the  location  of 
the  ship.  Soon  word  was  received  from  a  distant  vessel  that  the 
appeal  had  been  heard  and  help  was  coming. 

"  Somewhat  similar  was  the  case  of  the  whaleback  steamer  City 
of  Everett  towing  a  barge  of  oil  from  Sabine  Bar,  Texas,  to  New 
York.  The  steel  door  of  a  forward  turret  was  torn  off  by  the  sea, 
a  compartment  was  flooded  and  the  ship  became  unmanageable. 
She  was  then  about  150  miles  from  Port  Arthur,  Texas.  From 
the  wireless  chart  showing  the  routes  of  the  gulf  vessels  the  cap- 
tain saw  that  the  ships  Col.  E.  L.  Drake  and  Maverick  were 
about  due  at  Port  Arthur.  He  sought  to  locate  them  by  wireless. 
The  message,  however,  was  answered  by  the  Captain  H.E.  Lucas, 
which  was  50  miles  distant.  The  Everett  communicated  her  posi- 
tion, the  Lucas  did  likewise,  and  they  kept  in  communication 
until  sighted.  The  disabled  ship  was  then  towed  to  the  shelter  of 
Ship  Shoal,  where  she  was  repaired. 

"  By  means  of  wireless  the  location  of  derelicts,  a  constant  men- 
ace to  navigation,  becomes  known.  They  can  be  avoided  or  des- 
troyed. But  a  far  more  important  aid  to  navigation  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  storm  warnings  by  wireless,  particularly  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  'the  Graveyard  of  Ships.'  At  this  point  and  elsewhere 
on  the  coast  the  De  Forest  station  each  day  sends  out  the  weather 
indications  from  Washington.     These  warnings  are  sent  into  the 


air  at  random  to  be  caught  up  by  all  ships  equipped  with  wireless 
apparatus  and  relayed  by  them  until  there  is  a  sort  of  continuous 
chain  of  warnings." 

The  wide  scope  of  this  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  appears  from 
a  notice  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  July  28)  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  during  two  years  past  by  Commander  B.  T. 
Walling,  of  the  United  States  Navy.     Says  the  paper: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  most  im- 
portant  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  for  transmitting  messages 
across  water.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  art,  the  need 
at  present  is  for  a  reliable,  powerful  marine  system.  A  good  deal 
of  interest  therefore  attaches  to  the  present  condition  of  wireless 
telegraphy  when  used  at  sea.  .  .  .  Commander  Walling's  ...  re- 
sults, of  course,  varied  with  the  apparatus  and  the  power  em- 
ployed, and,  no  doubt,  depended  upon  atmospheric  conditions  to 
a  considerable  extent.  At  times  long  distances  were  covered, 
messages  being  read,  under  favorable  conditions,  over  distances 
of  from  1,000  to  1,400  miles.  During  experiments  conducted  in 
January  of  the  present  year  messages  were  received  at  Culebra 
Island,  off  Porto  Rico,  from  the  Atlantic  fleet  during  several  days. 
At  times  the  sending  vessel  was  over  1.100  miles  distant.  On  one 
occasion  the  receiving  station  at  Culebra  was  able  to  locate  the 
relative  positions  of  the  different  vessels  of  the  fleet  simply  by  the 
intensity  and  characteristics  of  the  messages  received.  From 
these  tests  and  others  it  is  concluded  that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  a  transmitter  sufficiently  powerful  for  marine  purposes;  but 
as  much  can  not  be  said  respecting  the  receiver.  Those  employed 
on  land  are  satisfactory,  but  those  which  may  be  used  on  a  vessel 
can  not  be  depended  upon  under  all  conditions. 

"  Commander  Walling  says  that  this  apparatus  should  be  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  messages  1,000  miles  without  overstrain,  and 
500  miles  surely  under  favorable  conditions — for  example,  at  night. 
It  should  be  able  to  send  a  message  at  least  300  miles  at  any  time 
of  the  night  or  day." 

TO   PATCH    UP   BARTHOLDI'S   "LIBERTY." 

THE  recent  appropriation  of  money  by  the  Government  to  re- 
pair the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor  has  given 
rise  to  rumors  that  the  statue  is  weak  and  liable  to  collapse,  owing 
to  corrosion  of  both  the  copper  shell  and  its  supporting  steel 
frame.  We  are  assured  by  S.  D.  V.  Burr,  writing  in  The  Iron 
Age  (New  York,  August  16),  that  this  is  not  the  case.     He  says: 

"  A  close  examination  .  .  .  fails  to  reveal  any  undue  weakness 
in  the  structure,  either  in  the  foundation,  steel-work,  or  copper 
shell.  That  the  statue  has  a  disreputable  appearance,  which  is 
enhanced  as  the  view  becomes  nearer,  can  not  be  gainsaid,  but, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  this  is  no  indication  of  a  corrupt  char- 
acter within. 

"  The  surface  of  the  statue  is  gradually  assuming  a  verde- 
antique  tint,  a  color  that  is  now  very  popular  as  a  finish  for  cop- 
per. But  with  the  processes  at  present  at  work  the  color  will 
never  be  evenly  distributed.  The  surface  is  best  described  as 
being  ringed,  streaked,  and  striped,  and  even  at  a  distance  it  is 
evident  that  the  colors  were  laid  on  with  too  broad  a  brush,  and 
further,  they  are  not  in  harmony  unless  one  approves  of  a  mixture 
of  iron  rust  and  verdigris." 

The  holes  in  the  copper  shell,  Mr.  Burr  tells  us,  are  very  few 
considering  the  great  size  of  the  statue,  and  are  mostly  in  the  body 
of  the  sheets  and  not  where  the  image  joins  the  framing.  The 
shell  is  secured  to  the  frame  by  copper  straps,  not  by  direct  rivet- 
ing. The  holes  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  impurities  in  the 
copper  rather  than  any  action  similar  to  electrolysis.  The  writer 
goes  on : 

"  The  shell  is  made  of  ^s-inch  copper  in  as  large  sheets  as  could 
be  handled.  The  supporting  frame  in  the  figure  proper  consists 
of  four  built-up  corner  posts,  united  by  horizontal  and  diagonal 
members.  The  frame  is  provided  with  side  extensions  according 
to  the  contour  of  the  figure.  The  shell  is  tied  to  the  frame  at 
short  intervals,  so  that  it  is  not  self-supporting  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  buckling  or  distortion.  This  truss-work  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Eiffel  of  tower  fame. 

"  The  statue  is  anchored  to  the  pedestal  in  a  very  simple  and 
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efficient  way,  the  design  of  which  was  worked  out  by  C.  C. 
Schneider,  at  present  consulting  engineer  of  the  American  Bridge 
Company 

"  How  much  the  entire  framing  has  been  injured  by  rust  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. That  corrosion  has  progressed  so  far  as  seriously  to  affect 
the  strength  of  the  structure  is  not  probable,  since  the  metal  was 
well  protected  at  the  time  of  construction.  But  the  impression 
that  seems  to  prevail  that  the  statue  will  last  indefinitely  because 
it  is  made  of  copper  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one.  With  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  last  Congress  the  entire  work  will  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  the  metal  surfaces  protected  wherever 
needed. 

"  The  proposition  to  paint  the  outside  of  the  statue  has  been  re- 
ceived with  marked  disapproval,  particularly  by  artists,  who  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  greenish  cast  that  the  surface  has  acquired. 
But  this  color  is  in  blotches,  and  under  present  conditions  time 
will  not  remedy  that  fault.  The  image  will  be  carefully  cleaned, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  painted." 


long  ago  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  were  described 
as  a  vast  graveyard,  without  the  least  trace  of  a  living  thing.  Mr. 
Combes  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  may  thus  be  shown  unequivocally  that  in  certain  conditions 


RAIN-MADE   DESERTS. 

THAT  heavy  rainfall  can  change  a  fertile  land  into  a  wilder- 
ness may  seem  at  first  sight  incredible.  Yet  the  most  arid 
and  infertile  lands,  those  most  deprived  of  vegetation,  are  not 
what  are  commonly  known  as  "deserts,"  or  even  the  arctic  wastes 
with  their  snow  and  ice.  "  Desert"  lands  have  their  special  fauna 
and  flora,  which  are  characteristic,  tho  poor.  Abundance  is  ab- 
sent, but  so  is  absolute  death.  The  Sahara,  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
our  own  "  bad  lands,"  and  so  on,  each  hae  its  plants  and  its  insects, 
while  in  polar  regions  the  land  has  its  plants  and  animals  and  the 
sea  its  fish.  To  find  a  region  really  sterile  we  must  go  to  hill-tops 
or  mountain  summits  swept  by  torrential  rains.  Says  Paul 
Combes,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in  Cosmos  (Paris): 

"These  summits  are  not  necessarily  at  a  great  elevation ;  on  the 
contrary,  peaks  protected  by  perpetual  snow  are  more  apt  to  shel- 
ter some  rudimentary  organisms  than  are  naked  rocks,  incessantly 
and  pitilessly  washed  by  heavy  rain.  Here  not  a  germ,  not  a 
spore  may  cling  with  any  chance  of  survival.  Automatically,  at 
frequent  intervals,  the  descending  water  sweeps  away  violently  all 
trace  of  life.  These  downpours,  which  would  fertilize  the  plains, 
kill  and  destroy  everything  on  the  summits  where  they  fall,  and 
transform  them  into  a  domain  where  no  vital  manifestation  may 
show  itself." 

The  writer  presents  two  illustrations  of  regions  thus  made  ster- 
ile by  torrential  rains— the  gorge  whence  issues   the   torrent  of 


SOURCE    OF   THE    TORRENT   OF   ST.  JULIAN    (SAVOY) . 

St.  Julian,  in  the  department  of  Savoy,  France,  and  the  clays  of 
Mekran,  Persia.  The  former  embraces  heights  of  between  8,000 
and  8,500  feet  and  is  not  of  great  extent,  but  the  latter  are  at  a 
moderate  elevation  and  extend  over  a  considerable  region.     As 


CLAY  HILLS  OF  MEKRAN,   PERSIA,  CUT  AND  STERILIZED  BY  TOR- 
RENTIAL  RAINS. 

water  may  play  the  part  of  a  terrible  sterilizer.  In  the  examples 
cited  its  action  is  chiefly  mechanical,  but  its  chemical  action  may 
be  yet  more  considerable.  Water  is  the  greatest  natural  solvent. 
.  .  .  Water  washes  everything,  touches  everything,  impregnates 
everything.  Nothing  escapes  it.  Incessantly,  everywhere,  what- 
ever it  meets,  is  dissolved  and  finally  deposited  in  the  immense 
common  receptacle  of  the  oceanic  basins. 

"This  constant  washing  continually  modifies  the  chemical,  com- 
position of  the  earth's  surface,  and  it  evidently  does  so  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  soil's  fertility,  since  the  substances  that  make  a  soil 
fertile  are  just  those  that  are  soluble  in  water.  .  .  .  This  general 
sterilization  is  masked  by  local  advantages.  ...  A  valley  like 
that  of  the  Nile,  for  instance,  benefits  by  the  substances  brought 
down  from  regions  nearer  its  source,  but  in  the  long  run  rivers  are 
always  carrying  to  the  sea  an  enormous  quantity  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terial that  is  lost  beyond  recall. 

"  Thus  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  have  carried  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  without  compensation,  al1  the  fertility  of  Mesopotamia, 
ruining  powerful  empires  and  destroying  superb  capitals  like 
Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

"What  will  become  of  the  Nile  valley  when  its  river  shall  have 
so  washed  the  rocks  of  Ethiopia  that  they  have  no  more  fertilizing 
mud  to  give  it?  Certainly  such  changes  do  not  take  place  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  generations ;  yet  every  rain  that  falls  none 
the  less  does  its  part  to  prepare  profound  revolutions  in  the  future 
history  of  civilization." — Tratislation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

The  Coming  Steel  Car.— The  following  comment  on  the 
report  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  plans  to  use  all-steel  pas- 
senger coaches  in  its  New  York  tunnel  appears  in  the  Springfield 
Republican  : 

"Of  course  the  time  is  coming  when  the  railroad-cars  of  the 
United  States  will  be  not  only  of  steel  frame  and  box.  but  steel 
and  non-combustible  material  in  every  particular.  A  high  offi- 
cial in  the  motive-power  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
declares  that  all  future  passenger  equipment  of  that  road  will  be 
made  of  steel.  There  will  be  1,000  of  such  cars  ready  when  the 
New  York  tunnel  is  completed.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  to  be 
on  that  line  some  500  Pullman  cars,  which  will  also  be  of  com- 
pletely non-combustible  construction.  It  is  at  the  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  the  Pullman  Company  is  now  build- 
ing the  first  all-steel  sleeper  ever  constructed.  The  Pennsylvania's 
first  all-steel  car  is  worth  describing,  as  it  appears  designed  to 
adequately  meet  the  popular  demand  for  safety,  so  far  as  car- 
building  can  insure  it: 

"'The  new  car  is  non-collapsible  Its  hidden  frame  is  like  a 
cantilever  bridge  suspended  on  the  trucks  as  piers.     This  safety 
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against  telescoping  is  secured  by  the  use  of  enormous  steel  girders, 
the  principal  feature  in  the  body  of  the  car  being  a  central  box 
girder  24  inches  wide  by  19  inches  deep  extending  throughout  the 
length  of  the  coach.  To  show  something  of  the  effort  made  to 
make  this  car  absolutely  fireproof,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  the  flooring  throughout  the  car  and  platform  consists  of  an 
imitation  of  stone  spread  while  in  a  plastic  state  over  the  steel 
plates  of  the  car.  The  framing  above  the  windows  is  composed 
of  steel  plates.  The  doors  are  composed  of  steel  plates  pressed 
into  a  shape  imitating  the  wooden  doors  used  in  other  cars,  and 
filled  with  cork  to  deaden  the  sound.  The  roof  is  constructed  of 
composite  boards  covered  with  copper  sheathing.  The  inside 
lining  consists  of  composite  boards  covered  with  fireproof  paint.'  " 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

THE  present  state  of  scientific  opinion,  among  the  best  minds, 
on  this  old  subject,  which  has  gained  new  interest  from  the 
recent  speculations  following  the  discovery  of  radium,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  recent  discussion  at  this  month's  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  discus- 
sion, which  was  maintained  throughout  by  speakers  of  high  au- 
thority in  physical  science,  is  reported  in  brief  in  The  Electrical 
Review  (London,  August  10).     Says  this  paper : 

"  It  was  J.  J.  Thomson's  great  discovery  that  the  stream  of 
cathode  rays  consisted  of  corpuscles  or  electrons  representing 
particles  smaller  than  the  smallest  known  atom,  which  first  started 
the  investigations  that  led  to  the  belief  that  atoms  were  not  really 
indivisible  bodies.  This  led  to  Rutherford's  theory  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  radium  atom.  The  final  proof  was  given  when 
Sir  W.  Ramsay,  by  exposing  radium  for  three  days  in  a  closed 
tube,  got  enough  helium  to  be  detected  by  the  spectroscope. 

"Mr.  Soddy  proposed  that  the  term  atom  should  be  applied  to 
the  new  indivisible,  and  that  the  old  atom  should  be  called  a  sim- 
ple molecule,  but  this  suggestion  was  not  well  received  by  the 
chemists.  The  latter,  as  represented  by  Professor  Tilden,  are 
now  reconciled  to  the  breaking  up  of  their  ancient  elements,  but 
say  that,  for  their  purposes,  the  old  ideas  are  good  enough 

"An  interesting  proposition  put  forward  by  Mr.  Soddy  was  that 
atoms  may  disintegrate  without  being  radioactive.  Rutherford, 
it  appears,  has  discovered  that  the  alpha-rays  must  have  a  veloc- 
ity exceeding  10,000  miles  per  second  before  they  will  act  on  the 
photographic  plate  or  ionize  a  gas.  The  alpha  particles  of 
radium,  fortunately,  have  double  this  velocity,  and  are  easily  de- 
tected, but  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  atoms  in  disintegrating 
may  give  off  alpha-rays  with  a  velocity  of  less  than  10,000  miles 
per  second.  In  that  case  there  is  no  known  means  for  proving 
that  they  are  radioactive. 

"  It  was  pointed  out  that  all  radioactive  substances  must  be 
rare,  as  they  are  continually  disintegrating  and  being  transmuted 
into  other  elements.     Radium  is  transmuted  in  2,000  years." 

Much  more  was  said  in  the  discussion  about  the  disintegration 
of  atoms,  we  are  told,  than  about  their  building  up,  tho  the  latter 
process  is  the  real  atomic  evolution.  There  must  have  been  some 
process  of  this  kind  at  one  time  or  another,  the  reporter  remarks, 
as  we  can  not  imagine  that  the  original  radioactive  atom  existed 
from  all  eternity.  The  enormous  pressures  that  exist  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  are  suggested  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  radioactive  atoms,  and  if  so,  high  pressures  ought  to  have 
some  influence  on  the  rate  of  radioactivity.     Says  the  writer: 

"Professor  Schuster  described  some  experiments  that  he  had 
made  in  this  direction.  He  exposed  radium  to  a  pressure  of  2,000 
atmospheres,  but  no  change  in  the  rate  of  decay  was  observed. 
He  also  exposed  radium  to  a  temperature  of  1,000°  in  his  labora- 
tory ;  in  this  case  a  slight  change  in  the  rate  of  decay  was  ob- 
served. 

"  Mr.  Strutt  considered  that  radioactivity  that  could  not  be  de- 
tected by  the  ordinary  test  might  be  detected  by  the  heat  of  self- 
bombardment.  It  is  well  known  that  radium  remains  permanently 
at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  its  surroundings.  If  gold, 
silver,  iron,  etc.,  are  really  radioactive  they  should  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarity. 

"  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Soddy  that  in  the  j-ray  tube  we  had 


conditions  where  a  radioactive  transformation  might  be  influ- 
enced by  external  energy,  a  large  supply  of  electrical  energy  being 
concentrated  on  a  small  quantity  of  matter.  In  connection  with 
this,  some  experiments  made  by  J.  J.  Thomson  were  mentioned. 
As  much  as  10  cubic  centimeters  of  air  was  fed  into  an  ;r-ray  tube 
during  a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  this  apparently  disappeared 
completely  from  the  inside  of  the  tube.  The  tube,  however,  when 
weighed  after  the  experiment,  was  found  to  be  increased  in  weight 
by  the  amount  of  the  weight  of  the  air  added.  But  no  new  ele- 
ment was  discovered  when  the  walls  of  the  tube  were  examined 

spectroscopically 

"Mr.  Richardson  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  instability  which 
leads  to  radioactivity  might  be  artificially  produced,  and  cited 
some  experiments  made  by  Lenard  at  Kiel,  which  appeared  to 
show  that  ultra-violet  light  had  this  effect.  Experiments  made  at 
Cambridge  showed  that  the  same  amount  of  a-rays  absorbed  give 
off  different  amounts  of  heat  with  different  substances.  This  ap- 
peared to  show  that  a-rays  might  be  capable  of  pulling  the  trigger 
of  radioactivity  in  the  case  of  certain  substances.  He  considered 
that  the  cost  of  the  energy  required  to  transmute  lead  into  gold 
would  be  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  lead 
and  gold.  There  was  therefore  no  encouragement  to  the  modern 
alchemist  to  engage  in  this  industry." 


HOW  NOT    TO    GROW   HOME  REMEDIES. 

A  WARNING  against  recent  newspaper  articles  urging  the 
profits  to  be  gained  by  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants 
is  issued  by  The  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  August).  These 
articles,  evidently  written  by  persons  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  recommending  their  readers  to  try  growing  gin- 
seng, golden  seal,  the  licorice  plant,  the  opium  poppy,  or  some 
other  drug,  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  unwary,  according  to  this 
paper,  which  notes  that  the  subject  has  caught  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  the  presidents  of  State  pharmaceutical  associations  and 
forms  the  theme  of  recommendation  in  at  least  a  half-dozen  an- 
nual addresses  this  year.     Says  the  writer: 

"  While  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  of  these  vegeta- 
ble drugs  the  cultivation  of  which  might  yield  a  moderate  profit  to 
an  expert  in  the  business,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
golden  harvest  awaiting  the  husbandman  entering  upon  it,  or  any- 
thing like  it.  It  is  not  like  the  American  agriculturist  or  horticul- 
turist to  allow  such  opportunities  to  go  begging.  Plants  that  are 
really  suitable  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  whose  cultivation  pays 
a  profit,  are  at  once  taken  hold  of  and  utilized.  Look  at  the  pep- 
permint industry,  for  instance,  or  that  of  celery;  they  needed  no 
such  artificial  stimulus  as  is  being  given  the  'culture  of  medicinal 
plants'  in  the  daily  press  at  present. 

"As  we  have  stated,  the  articles  are  well  written  and  display  at 
least  a  book  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Run  down  the  authorship  of  them  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
emanate  generally  from  writers  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  tho  some  of  them  must  be  accredited  to  our  over- 
zealous  or  green  consuls  to  foreign  countries.  One  of  these,  urg- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  in  this  country  and  sup- 
planting Turkish  opium  by  home-raised,  was  recently  thought  of 
such  value  that  it  was  telegraphed  far  and  wide  over  the  country 
—as  if  the  culture  of  the  poppy  and  gathering  the  opium  crop  had 
not  been  studied  time  and  again  by  experts,  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  made  from  it  here  !  No  doubt  there  are  places— South- 
ern California  especially  — where  the  poppy  will  flourish,  but  the 
slow  gathering  of  the  crop  of  opium  by  hand  will  bar  its  cultiva- 
tion as  a  crop  in  this  country,  at  any  rate  until  labor  is  far  cheaper. 

"  We  do  not  desire  to  seem  censorious  or  to  decry  this  desire  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  to 'show  results.'  The  young  col- 
lege-bred men  and  women  in  its  various  bureaus'  must  find  some- 
thing to  make  a  show  of  earning  their  salaries.  We  do,  however, 
wish  to  warn  druggists  of  the  nature  of  the  information  of  this 
kind  given  to  the  daily  press,  and  thus  prevent  any  of  them  from 
being  beguiled  into  investing  in  the  culture  of  medicinal  plants." 


Oxygenated  Drinks.— The  substitution  of  oxygen  for 
carbonic  acid  as  the  gaseous  element  in  effervescent  waters  was 
suggested  long  ago  and  now  seems  likely  to  become  a  commercial 
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reality.  We  are  told  by  La  Nature  (  Paris,  July  7)  that  in  France 
it  is  beginning  to  be  used  to  give  "  life  "  to  lemonade  and  similar 
beverages.     Says  this  paper: 

"These  drinks  are  prepared  simply,  like  seltzer  water.  .  .  . 
They  come  in  bottles  like  ordinary  lemon  soda.  Their  use  is  very 
hygienic,  especially  in  summer,  and  they  are  recommended  to  per- 
sons suffering  from  diabetes,  anemia,  etc.  They  stimulate  the 
digestion.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  oxygenated  gaseous 
beverages  will  soon  become  familiar  and  that  the  public  will  re- 
ceive them  with  the  favor  that  they  deserve." — Translation  made 
for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT   WILL   BECOME  OF  ENGLAND? 

ENGLAND  is  smaller  by  550  square  miles  than  she  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  she  is  losing  yearly  a 
territory  equal  in  size  to  Gibraltar.  If  this  goes  on,  will  the  seas 
one  day  wash  over  the  last  crumbling  bit  of  the  "tight  little  isle"? 
Apparently  its  inhabitants  are  going  to  take  no  chances,  for  the 
Government  is  now  taking  steps  to  prevent  if  possible  oceanic 
encroachment  at  any  such  rate  as  this.  Says  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  August  18) : 

"The  shores  of  England  are  composed  largely  of  clay,  chalk, 
or  friable  rock  which  is  easily  eaten  away  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  or  the  strong  currents  and  tides  along  the  coast.  In  conse- 
quence great  stretches  of  the  shore  have  been  worn  away  and  are 
constantly  crumbling  farther  inland  with  each  succeeding  year. 
This  gradual  destruction  has  caused  great  damages  to  many  towns 
situated  on  the  seashore  and  has  destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  farming  land.  At  certain  locations,  even  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  the  sites  of  prosperous  villages  of 
former  times  are  today  covered  by  many  fathoms  of  water,  some- 
times several  miles  from  the  present  shore  line. 

"  Coast  erosion  following  severe  storms  within  recent  years  has 
been  so  marked  at  many  points  on  the  English  coast  that  after 
extended  press  discussion  a  parliamentary  commission  has  been 
appointed  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  if  possible  to 
devise  means  for  the  abatement  of  the  injury.  .  .  .  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  coast  erosion  is  causing  serious  loss  of  land  at  many 
points,  particularly  on  the  south  and  east  coasts,  notwithstanding 
that  the  areas  gained  artificially  at  other  points  almost  compensate 
for  it.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  thousand  years  from  goo 
to  1900  an  area  of  nearly  550  square  miles  has  been  worn  away  by 
the  erosive  action  of  the  waves  and  ocean  currents." 

Geologists  are  of  opinion,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  changes  in  the 
shore  line  of  England  are  due  almost  purely  to  this  action,  and  it 
is  not  believed  that  the  subsidence  and  upheaval  of  the  earth's 
crust  are  in  any  way  responsible.     To  quote  further: 

"The  material  which  is  carried  away  after  being  eroded  from 
the  shore  is  either  immediately  borne  to  the  deep  sea  in  suspen- 
sion or  is  washed  along  the  coast  in  the  form  of  littoral  drift.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  respective  proportions  of  the 
material  which  are  thus  disposed  of,  but  these  proportions  may 
vary  from  20  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  tho  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  proportion  carried  out  to  deep  water  often  approaches  the 
latter  figure. 

"  The  question  of  coast  protection  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the 
method  in  use  at  present,  comprising  the  construction  of  walls 
and  groins  along  certain  areas,  results  of  necessity  in  the  depri- 
ving of  the  foreshore  of  the  material  which  might  otherwise  gather 
there.  Thus  while  a  uniform  system  of  protective  walls  and 
groins  running  from  the  walls  out  into  the  sea  will,  for  the  time 
being,  largely  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  coast,  it  will  nevertheless, 
by  abating  or  largely  decreasing  the  littoral  drift,  bring  about  the 
depletion  of  the  foreshore  and  will  ultimately  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  protective  walls  and  groins.  The  question  of  coast 
protection  and  reclamation  presents  engineering  difficulties  of  no 
mean  magnitude,  and  the  overcoming  of  these  difficulties  will  con- 
stitute an  interesting  phase  of  future  engineering  history,  for  we 
feel  certain  that  English  technical  men  and  men  of  science  will 
find  successful  means  for  combating  the  destructive  power  of  the 
sea." 


CASTING    HOUSES  OF    CONCRETE. 

A  S  reported  in  recent  interviews  in  the  daily  press,  Thomas 
**■  A.  Edison  proposes  that  houses  shall  be  cast  in  molds  in 
one  solid  piece  of  concrete.  In  his  enthusiasm  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondent goes  so  far  as  to  cast  the  house  with  fireplaces,  man- 
tels, bath-tubs,  and  even  cement  pipes  for  water  and  gas.  "All 
this,"  says  a  writer  in  1'opnlar  Mechanics  (New  York,  Septem- 
ber), "might  be  possible  of  accomplishment,  but  as  improbable 
as  it  is  unnecessary."     This  critic  goes  on  to  say  ; 

"  The  idea  is  little  more  than  an  elaboration  of  things  which  are 
already  well  known  in  cement  construction.  Foundations  for 
walls,  smoke-stacks,  heavy  machinery,  bridge  piers,  etc.,  cast  in 
one  solid  piece  of  concrete,  are  being  made  every  day.  The 
steam  railroads  are  making  culverts,  retaining-walls  for  track  ele- 
vation, and  even  large  arch  bridges  in  one  piece,  or  very  large 
pieces,  much  larger  than  the  material  required  for  an  eight-  or 
ten-room  house. 

"  Large  buildings,  including  churches,  theaters,  and  office  build- 
ings, are  now  being  erected  of  cement  reenforced  with  iron  rods 
or  strips.  In  these  cases  the  molds  are  not  made  for  the  entire 
building,  but  for  a  few  feet  at  a  time.  Edison  places  the  cost  of  a 
set  of  molds  for  a  house  at  $25,000,  which  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  Four  days  is  allowed  lor  the  concrete  pouring  and 
setting. 

"  In  process  and  principle  the  casting  of  a  concrete  house  is  lit- 
tle different  from  that  of  making  200-barrel  jugs  for  cisterns.  .  .  . 
The  use  of  molds  for  making  the  foundations,  outside  walls,  and 
partitions  would  seem  to  offer  advantages  for  quick  and  cheap 
construction,  as  the  mixing  and  elevating  of  the  concrete  would  be 
done  by  power  and  the  tamping  by  comparatively  unskilled  labor. 
Molds  for  making  blocks,  fence-posts,  water-troughs,  curbing, 
cisterns,  and  many  other  articles  are  already  on  the  market.  We 
may  therefore  expect  the  forms  for  a  cottage  in  the  near  future." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"The  love  of  display  and  the  desire  to  have  something  different  from  the 
'hoi  polloi'  prevalent  among  the  newly  rich  sometimes  take  peculiar  forms," 
says  Telephony  (Chicago,  August).  "One  of  the  queerest  of  these  is  the  demand 
for  a  telephone  different  from  those  in  common  use.  Silver  mouthpieces,  ivory 
receivers,  and  hand-carved  boxes  of  rare  and  expensive  woods  are  some  of  the 
elaborations  called  for.  But  to  all  such  requests  the  telephone  companies 
return  a  polite  but  firm  refusal.  Their  plea  is  that  the  highest  price  that  could 
be  reasonably  asked  would  not  repay  the  time  and  expense  in  preparing  new 
designs  and  providing  extra  parts.  However,  where  there  is  a  call  for  a  tele- 
phone case  to  harmonize  with  the  finish  or  color  scheme  of  a  certain  room,  tele- 
phone companies  are  willing  to  make  concessions  within  certain  limits." 

Regarding  the  illustration  of  a  typewriter  in  The  Literary  Digest  of 
August  18,  and  the  accompanying  statement  that  it  is  a  picture  of  the  first 
typewriter,  Mr.  R.  C.  Gill,  chief  of  the  model-room  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
writes  us  as  follows:  "This  illustration  and  statement  have  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  for  the  past  seven  years  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  without 
contradiction.  The  first  disclosure  of  a  complete  and  operative  typewriting 
machine  was  in  the  American  patent  to  Win.  A.  Burt,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  dated 
July  23,  1829.  The  second  typewriter  is  shown  in  the  French  patent  to 
Projin,  dated  September  6,  1833.  The  third  disclosure  of  a  typewriter  is  in  the 
American  patent  to  Charles  Thurber,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  dated  August  26, 
1843.  The  machine  illustrated  in  The  Digest  was  patented  by  Robert  I.  P. 
Allen,  of  Farmedale,  Ky.,  December  26,  1876.  The  statement  that  the  chief 
of  the  model-room  is  endowed  with  such  a  wonderful  memory  is  as  far  from 
being  correct  as  was  the  statement  about  the  typewriter." 

"Cellar  fires  are  dreaded  by  firemen,"  says  The  Journal  0}  Fire  (New  York, 
August),  "and  the  frequency  of  these  in  the  district  south  of  14th  Street,  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  is  one  reason  for  the  men's  disliking  to  do  duty  in  that  sec- 
tion. This  fact  alone  points  out  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  which  is  also 
indicated  by  the  record  of  cellar  fires  and  illustrated  by  the  happenings  of  any 
such  fire.  The  cellar  fire  is  a  problem  by  itself,  and  needs  special  treatment, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  underwriters  can  do  much  to  further  its  solution. 
It  is  an  established  custom  to  grant  reductions  in  rate  for  the  improvements 
in  risks;  and  in  line  with  this  practise,  a  reduction  could  be  granted  that  would 
induce  property-owners  to  equip  basements  and  cellars  with  proper  appliances — 
for  example,  automatic  sprinklers  which  are  favored  by  underwriters,  and  which 
for  the  needs  of  the  department  could  be  dry  lines  to  be  supplied  by  the  Fire- 
Department  engines.  Even  dry  sprinkler  lines  improve  the  fire  conditions  of 
buildings  so  materially  that  the  saving  in  losses  would  quickly  justify  the 
reduced  rate.  Such  action  would  not  only  be  advantageous  as  an  act  of  practi- 
cal fire  protection,  but  would  also  be  of  benefit  as  cooperating  with  the  work 
of  the  Fire  Department,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  using  improved  methods 
and  appliances." 
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WHY    SOCIALISM    SUCCEEDS    WITH    GERMAN 

CATHOLICS. 

BY  appealing  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  princes,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany  sustains  her  power,  says  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  This  example,  he  thinks,  contains  "  many  and  many  a 
lesson  for  Protestant  pastors  and  for  ecclesiastical  statesmen,"  for, 
he  adds,  "  the  church  in  any  country  that  stands  with  and  for  the 
common  people  is  a  church  no  enemy  can  dislodge." 

As  early  as  1848,  the  writer  points  out,  Rome  saw  that  she  must 
battle  for  her  life  with  Liberalism  and  Socialism,  and  one  of  her 
bishops,  Wilhelm  von  Ketteler,  of  Mayence,  raised  the  standard 
of  Catholic  Christian  Socialism  in  Germany.  "  He  largely  in- 
dorsed the  Socialistic  program  of  the  day,"  says  Dr.  Bliss  in  The 
Honiiletic  Review  (New  York,  September),  "invoking  State  pro- 
tection against  the  encroachments  of  irresponsible  capitalists;  but 
he  held,  that  to  endure,  society  must  be  founded  on  the  rock  of 
St.  Peter.  He  pointed  out  the  impotence  of  legislation  to  equal- 
ize property.  Christianity  alone,  he  taught,  could  put  cooperative 
associations  on  a  sound  basis."  The  points  which  have  become 
the  program  of  the  movement  were  advanced  by  Canon  Moufang 
as  early  as  1871.     We  quote  the  writer's  summary : 

"(1)  Legislative  protection  of  the  rights  of  labor;  (2)  pecuniary 
State  subvention  in  aid  of  cooperative  associations ;  (3)  reduction 
of  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  military  service  ;  (4)  restriction  of 
the  power  of  capital,  and  the  removal  of  evils  arising  from  usury 
and  overspeculation.  At  the  conferences  of  German  Roman- 
Catholic  societies  at  Breslau,  in  1872  ;  Aachen,  1873;  Mainz,  1874; 
Schlesien,  1877  ;  and  especially  at  Diisseldorf  in  1883  and  Trier 
in  1887,  the  social  question  was  very  prominent.  Gradually  two 
wings  developed  :  one  tending  to  individualistic  methods  of  reform 
and  'self-help,'  etc. ;  the  other  calling  for  State  action  and  much 
of  the  Socialist  program.  At  Trier  and  Diisseldorf  especially  the 
latter  wing  showed  itself  in  the  majority.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany  has  made  it  very  difficult  for 
the  Catholic  Socialists  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the  working- 
man.  Nevertheless  in  1882  they  had  no  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  in  1891  they  counted  820  unions  with  75,000  mem- 
bers." 

The  main  strength  of  Catholic  Socialism,  says  Dr.  Bliss,  lies  in 
this  widely  spread  system  of  organizations.  Concerning  the 
acitvities  of  these  organizations  in  recent  years  we  read  : 

"The  Roman-Catholic  population  of  the  German  Empire  is  only 
twenty  millions  to  thirty-five  million  Protestants  ;  and  yet  in  the 
Reichstag  the  Roman-Catholic  party,  the  so-called  Center,  has 
more  delegates  than  any  other  party  in  the  empire.  It  had  in  the 
last  election  one  hundred  seats,  while  the  Socialists,  who  came 
next,  had  only  eighty-two  seats.  Indeed,  the  Protestant  Imperial 
Government  has  to  depend  for  its  majority  on  a  coalition  between 
the  Roman-Catholic  Center  with  the  Liberals  or  Conservatives. 
In  that  situation  Rome  is  in  power  both  in  the  legislature  and 
among  the  people.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  Rome  can 
do  anything  she  will.  On  the  contrary,  she  only  has  this  power 
on  the  implicit  condition  that  she  befriend  the  people's  cause. 
But  so  long  as  she  holds  to  that  policy,  she  is  practically  impreg- 
nable from  attack  by  the  Government  and  from  most  attacks  by 
the  people.  At  a  congress  of  German  Catholics  in  Strashurg  in 
August,  1905,  Count  Oppersdorf  exhorted  the  Catholics  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  this  policy.  He  said,  '  Let  every  Catholic  in  Ger- 
many be  a  friend  to  every  one  in  need.'  A  church  that  pursues 
that  policy  can  not  be  overthrown.  Consequently,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany  goes  into  every  humane  movement.  The 
Roman  Catholic  German  Union  for  Works  of  Charity  is  a  strong 
organization  with  3,087  members  and  a  very  active  life.  There  is 
also  a  strong  Catholic  propaganda  and  organization  in  Germany 
against  the  use  of  alcohol.  Another  organization  is  the  Union  of 
Catholic  Women's  Societies,  which  publishes  an  attractive  organ, 
The  Christian  Woman.  Besides  these  and  other  societies,  avow- 
edly Catholic,  German  Catholics  enter  into  every  humane  move- 


ment of  every  kind  where  they  can  exert  influence.  For  example, 
at  the  International  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Labor  held  in 
Zurich,  1897,  a  very  strong  Catholic  delegation  was  present,  in- 
cluding many  priests.  The  Congress  received  the  papal  approba- 
tion, and  one  of  its  three  presidents  was  the  Swiss  Catholic  leader 
Decurtins.  So  also  with  the  International  Congress  for  Labor 
Legislation  held  in  Berlin,  1890,  and  in  Brussels  in  1897. 

"  Be  it  understood,  too,  that  this  German  Catholic  movement  is 
deeply  founded  and  ably  led.  It  does  not  simply  drift  with  the 
times.  There  are  in  Germany  at  least  a  dozen  Roman-Catholic 
theological  magazines,  and  these  give  much  space  to  developing 
from  the  principles  of  Catholic  theology  the  scientific  application 
of  social  reforms.  There  are  also  many  Catholic  scientific  and 
learned  societies.  With  knowledge  gained  in  tftese,  the  members 
go  out  to  mingle  in  the  general  Catholic  congresses,  where  bishops, 
priests,  nobles,  and  representatives  of  all  classes  meet  on  equal 
terms.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  since  1888  hundreds 
of  Catholic  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  met  trian- 
nually  in  the 'International  Congress  of  Catholic  Scientists,'  the 
meetings  having  taken  place  at  Paris,  Brussels,  Freiburg,  among 
other  places.  It  will  meet  in  Munich  next  year.  General  Catho- 
lic congresses  for  social  reform  are  also  common.  Where  is  the 
Protestant  denomination  that  shows  similar  activity?" 


MR.  WANAMAKER'S  INSTITUTIONAL  CHURCH. 

CHURCH  institutionalism  is  carried  out  in  a  unique  manner 
by  John  Wanamaker  among  the  poor  of  southwestern  Phila- 
delphia. The  more  especial  features  of  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  grew  out  of  a  Sunday-school  founded  by  Mr. 
Wanamaker  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old,  are  the  present 
Sunday-school  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip.  These 
institutions  owe  their  success  to  the  unique  personality  of  their 
leader.  In  Mr.  Wanamaker's  case  the  personal  relation  between 
leader  and  members  is  carried  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A  wri- 
ter in  The  Christian  Herald  records  the  following  rather  remarka- 
ble fact : 

"  Mr.  Wanamaker  always  remembers  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  Bethany  in  his  absences.  He  carries  a  little  book  in 
which  are  written  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  1,100  members 
of  the  Brotherhood,  nearly  all  the  5,400  Sunday-school  children, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  3,600  members  of  the  church.  These  names 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  each  day  when  he  is  traveling  he 
sits  down  with  his  book,  and,  beginning  the  first  day  at  the  letter 
A,  utters  each  name  aloud  and  repeats  to  himself  the  individual 
circumstances  of  each  in  which  prayer  and  help  are  otherwise 
needed.  He  continues  this  daily  until  he  has  exhausted  the  list. 
His  idea  in  doing  this  is  to  recall  to  his  mental  vision  the  face  of 
each.  'And  thus,'  said  the  one  who  told  me  this,  'no  wonder  Mr. 
Wanamaker  knows  us  all  by  name,  calls  most  of  us  by  our  first 
names — Tom,  and  Harry,  and  Jim — and  remembers  the  particular 
troubles  or  joys  of  each. '  " 

Some  facts  in  the  history  of  Bethany  are  set  down  to  show 
from  what  small  beginnings  arose  this  church  with  its  adjunct  in- 
stitutions of  Bethany  Temple,  a  branch  of  Bethany ;  the  Friendly 
Inn,  a  temporary  home  for  friendless  men;  and  the  Penny  Savings 
Bank,  whose  deposits  from  the  poor  amount  to  $750,000.  We 
read : 

"  That  first  Sunday-school  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  was  started  with 
two  teachers  and  twenty-seven  scholars,  in  the  second  story  of  a 
house  on  South  Street,  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  Wana- 
maker Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library.  From  that 
small  beginning,  the  Sunday-school  system  of  Bethany  has  reached 
a  membership  to-day  of  over  5,400  (one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  Sunday-schools  in  the  country),  while  the  Bethany  church- 
membership  has  reached  over  3,600. 

"The  story  of  the  Bethany  Sunday-school  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  actual  first  step  in  its 
founding.  His  friend  Dr.  Chambers,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  the  young  merchant's  ideal  of  Christian  manhood.  Dr. 
Chambers  told  the  young  man  that  the  latter  should  do  active 
work  among  the  poor.     Accordingly,  he  gathered  a  handful  of 
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South-Street  boys  and  formed  them  into  a  Sunday-school  class, 
and  taught  them  the  Word.  The  gathering-place  for  the  class 
was  a  shoemaker's  shop,  in  which  the  cobbler's  benches  were 
used  by  both  class  and  teacher  as  seats.  Over  that  cobbler's 
shop  two  rooms  in  the  second  story 
were  hired  later,  in  which  Bethany 
Sunday-school  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Wanamaker. 

"  Even  before  this,  young  Wana- 
maker had  displayed  the  spirit  of 
the  active  Christian,  eager  to  help 
others.  One  Sunday,  during  the 
time  when  John  Wanamaker  worked 
as  errand  boy  in  a  book-store,  Dr. 
Chambers  appealed  to  his  own  con- 
gregation for  help  in  building  a 
church  suitable  to  their  require- 
ments. He  told  the  congregation 
that  if  they  could  not  give  money, 
they  might  give  goods.  Thereupon 
a  voice  in  the  gallery,  a  boy's  voice, 
was  heard  crying, 'I'll  give  a  load 
of  bricks  from  my  father's  brick- 
yard.' That  started  the  donations 
that  soon  amounted  to  more  than 
enough  to  build  the  church.  And 
to  account  for  the  bricks,  it  might 
be  explained  that  Mr.  Wanamaker 
comes  of  two  generations  of  obscure 
brickmakers  in  Philadelphia." 

Sunday  is  a  fully  occupied  day 
with  Mr.  Wanamaker.  At  nine 
o'clock  he  leads  the  meeting  of  the 
Bethany  branch  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Andrew  and  Philip.  This  organ- 
ization with  a  membership  of  1,100 
men  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Wanama- 
ker's  favorite  aside  from  the  Sun- 
day-school.    Of  the   remainder  of  his  Sunday  program  we  read : 

"  After  church  service,  Mr.  Wanamaker  goes  to  his  private  office 
in  the  Bethany  building  for  study.  Here  he  decides  what  he  is 
to  say  at  the  various  afternoon  services,  and,  by  outlining,  the  form 
of  presentation  of  his  subjects.  Then  he  goes  to  the  church 
dining  room  for  his 
luncheon. 

."  It  is  now  two  o'clock, 
and  Mr.  Wanamaker 
goes  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Bethany  Tithemen, 
in  a  room  in  the  top  of 
the  building,  where 
hang  many  costly  paint- 
ings presented  to  the 
church  by  its  leading 
member,  the  paintings 
being,  of  course,  all 
Biblical  subjects.  The 
tithemen  represent  the 
one  thousand  members 
of  the  Bible  Union,  the 
one  thousand  being  di- 
vided into  bands  of 
ten,  each  ten  represent- 
ed by  a  titheman  or, 
it  may  be,  tithewoman. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  ad- 
dresses the  tithemen 
briefly.  Then,  at  2  :  30, 
he  conducts  the  opening  exercises  of  the  great  Sunday-school  of 
which  he  is  superintendent.  Here  he  is  at  his  best,  for  he  loves 
the  Sunday-school  most  of  all.  .  .  .  Here  in  the  main  room  (it  is 
like  a  busy  beehive)  are  six  hundred  scholars,  and  the  main  room 
is  surrounded  by  eighteen  class-rooms,  with  over  1,000  scholars. 
There  is  scarcely  a  communion  when  some  of  the  members  of  this 


MR.  JOHN    WANAMAKF.R, 

Millionaire  merchant  and  superintendent  of  Bethany  Sunday 

school. 


school  do  not  connect  themselves  with  the  church.  At  2:45  he 
addresses  the  Children's  Department,  and  at  three  o'clock  comes 
the  meeting  of  the  Bible  Union,  in  the  church  proper.  Here 
again  he  is  the  leader,  and  he  explains  the  Gospel  from  the  view- 
point of  the  optimist,  telling  the 
news  that  cheers  and  is  full  of  hope, 
and  expounding  the  philosophy  of 
kindness.  'His  treatment  of  the 
lesson,'  said  one  of  his  followers, 
'is  popuar  rather  than  critical.  One 
wonders  at  the  wealth  of  illustration, 
and  how  he  can  find  time  to  super- 
intend the  largest  retail  business  in 
the  world,  and  yet  make  preparation 
for  more  addresses  in  a  week  than 
are  given  by  a  hard-working  pas- 
tor.' 

"After  the  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Union,  Mr.  Wanamaker  goes  back 
to  the  Sunday-school  to  conduct  the 
closing  exercises.  Then  follows  an 
'After-Meeting'  for  visitors  and 
strangers,   also    conducted    by    the 

same  leader 

"Thus  ends  his  Sunday's  work 
at  Bethany.  He  has  been  on  hrs  feet 
almost  constantly  for  eight  hours. 
He  has  attended  twelve  meetings, 
has  conducted  eleven  of  them,  and 
has  delivered  eleven  addresses  or 
talks.  Such  has  been  his  Sunday 
work  the  year  round  for  over  fifty 
years,  forty-eight  of  which  have 
been  devoted  to  work  for  the  vast 
institution  which  he  has  upbuilt 
under  the  general  name  of  Beth- 
any." 


ROOM   OK   BETHANY    SUNDA\  -SCHOOL,   PHILADELPHIA. 

Its  membership  is  5.400. 


Fecundity     of     the    Ger- 
man   Religious    Press.— Tho 

Germany  has  long  been  known  as  the  home  of  rationalism,  its  in- 
terest in  religous  problems  is  apparently  unabated.  The  Chris- 
tian Observer  (Louisville,  August  22)  notes  the  fact  that  the 
monthly  announcements  of  German  publishers  offer  "  theological 
studies  in  abundance,  manuals  tor  New-Testament  study,  tech- 
nical studies  in  all  the 
sciences,  antiquarian 
books  galore,  but  espe- 
cially two  kinds  of  pub- 
lications, viz.:  books  of 
a  practical  religious  na- 
ture and  a  perfect  flood 
of  anti-Romish  liter- 
ature." Commenting  on 
the  two  latter-named 
The  Observer  says  : 

"  A  beautifully  sweet 
collection  of  lyrics  is 
announced,  under  the 
title  'Ein  lebenin  Lied- 
ern,'  of  which  the  re- 
viewer says. 'it  has  a  be- 
witching power,  which 
binds  and  compels  to 
serious  thought  the 
soul  of  every  one  that 
touches  it.'  There  are 
books  with  titles  like 
these:  'I  am  the  Lord,  thy  Healer,' 'Dewdrops  from  God's 
Word.'  'The  Labor  of  Love,'  etc.  The  mind  may  rebel  against 
revelation,  the  poor,  hungry  soul  proves  again  and  again  the 
truth  of  Augustine's  words  'O  Lord,  my  soul  is  created  for 
Thee,  and  without  Thee  it  can  not  exist.'  When  the  mind 
wanders  far  away,  the  heart,  in  its  need,  is  drawn  to  Him  who 
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alone  can  comfort  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  Here  lies  Germany's 
hope  and  that  of  all  rationalistic  Christendom.  In  the  end  the 
claims  of  the  soul  will  outcry  those  of  reason  and  compel  men, 
however  unwillingly,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God,  that  speaks 
within. 

"But  especially  in  the  anti-Romish  literature  it  is  proven  that 
the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation  are  not  wholly  dead  in 
Germany.  Rome  is  unchangeable.  It  moves  like  a  glacier, 
slowly,  irresistibly,  with  crushing  power.  Rationalism  breaks 
down  the  old  religious  barriers,  but  it  is  keenly  cognizant  of  the 
menace  of  Rome.  Here  are  some  of  the  titles  of  this  department 
of  literature:  'The  claims  of  tolerance  of  the  Center,  in  the  light 
of  the  tolerance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,'  'Religion  or 
Superstition,'  'Do  the  Jesuits  belong  in  the  Ge-rman  Empire?' 
'Ultramontanism,'  'Modern  Jesuitism,'  etc.  Not  less  than  six- 
teen publications  of  this  sort  are  announced  in  one  month." 


CATHOLIC    PRESS    CORRECTS 

STANDING. 


A    MISUNDER- 


THE  situation  produced  by  the  Pope's  encyclical  forbidding 
the  French  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  obey  the  French 
Separation  law  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  August  25)  seems 
to  be  misunderstood  by  certain  sections  of  the  American  press. 
Such  at  least  is  the  charge  of  the  Roman-Catholic  press  against 
the  secular  papers.  "  A  part  of  the  American  press,"  alleges  the 
New  York  Freeman's  Journal  (August  25),  "assume  that  the 
French  Government  has  attempted  to  establish  between  the 
Church  and  State  the  same  sort  of  relations  which  exist  in  the 
United  States,  and  then  proceed  to  criticize  the  Pope  adversely 
for  condemning  a  system  which  has  worked  so  well  in  this  coun- 
try." Had  "our  able  editors,"  The  Journal  continues,  "gone  to 
the  trouble  of  informing  themselves  in  regard  to  the  measure  en- 
acted by  the  French  Parliament  on  December  9,  1905,  they  would 
have  learned  that  the  word  '  separation'  is  a  glaring  misnomer  so 
far  as  the  new  law  is  concerned."     The  Journal  adds  further: 

"  Pius  X.  properly  describes  it  when,  he  declares  that  it  is  not 
a  law  of  separation,  but  of  persecution.  Its  framers  from  the 
outset  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  church  severely  alone  in  the 
way  the  United  States  Government  does.  That  would  be  giving 
the  church  liberty  to  carry  out  her  mission  in  her  own  way.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  that  mission  in  every  possible 
manner  that  the  law  of  December  9  was  framed." 

The  Journal  quotes  the  Boston  Transcript  as  saying:  "If  the 
French  clergy  and  the  more  extreme  of  the  laity  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Vatican  they  are  likely  to  receive  little  sympathy  from 
the  world,  which  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an,  independent 
church  is  better  calculated  to  perform  its  appointed  work  than  one 
which  is  dependent  on  the  government  for  financial  support."  In 
reply  The  Journal says: 

"  We  have  quoted  the  above  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  ignorance  that  is  prevalent  in  many  American  newspaper 
offices  in  regard  to  the  real  character  of  the  contest  between 
Church  and  State  that  has  been  precipitated  in  France  by  the 
enactment  of  the  miscalled  'Separation  law.'  The  newspaper 
from  which  we  quoted  says :  '  An  independent  church  is  better 
calculated  to  perform  its  appointed  work  than  one  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  government  for  financial  support.'  Conceding 
that  this  as  a  general  proposition  is  right,  we  ask  what  has  it  got 
to  do  with  the  present  situation  in  France?  May  a  church  be 
called  independent  which  is  governed  not  according  to  its  own 
constitution,  but  by  rules  forced  upon  it  by  outsiders  who  are  its 
professed  enemies?  What  would  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England  think  of  the  sort  of  independence  which  would 
compel  them  to  accept  a  form  of  church  government  abhorrent  to 
them  and  framed  by  a  body  of  men  antagonistic  to  Congre- 
gationalism? Would  not  The  'Transcript  be  emphatic  in  its  con- 
demnation of  such  a  proceeding?  Surely  our  Boston  contemporary 
will  not  undertake  to  say  that  what  would  be  wrong  if  done  in 
New  England  would  be  right  if  done  in  France? 

"And  by  the  way,  it  may  be  news  to  the  Boston  Transcript  to 


learn  that  the  '  financial  support '  to  which  it  refers  was  not  a  gra- 
tuity from  the  French  Government  to  the  church.  It  was  the  dis- 
charge of  an  obligation  assumed  by  France  in  the  way  of  payment 
for  church  property  confiscated  during  the  French  Revolution. 
The  repudiation  of  this  obligation  places  France  in  the  position 
the  United  States  Government  would  occupy  if  it  refused  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt  contracted  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  Civil  War." 

The  Journal  alleges  a  similar  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  New  York  Times.     In  that  paper  we  read  : 

"Wherein  is  the  Catholic  Church,  under  the  existing  French 
law,  subjected  to  greater  disadvantages  or  disabilities  in  the 
French  Republic  than  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  American  Republic? 
And  is  it  not  notorious  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  church 
making  more  progress,  advancing  more  rapidly  in  numbers,  in 
prosperity,  and  in  power,  thanjjin  these  United  States  under  the 
operation  of  the  voluntary  system  ?  To  all  those  to  whom  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  known,  and  by  whom  they  are  dispassionately 
considered,  the  latest  encyclical  will  be  incomprehensible." 

The  Journal  makes  answer : 

"One  church  is  independent,  the  other  is  not;  one  is  not  ham- 
pered in  its  action  by  governmental  interference;  the  other  is; 
one  may  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  or 
State  governments  organize  in  whatever  manner  it  deems  most 
conducive  to  carry  on  its  work;  the  other  must  move  along  lines 
marked  out  in  Paris,  altho  these  lines  lead  directly  to  schism  and 
ecclesiastical  disorganization  of  every  sort. 

"  Pius  X.  would  offer  no  objection  if  the  church  in  France  were 
placed  by  the  Government  in  the  position  in  which  the  church  in 
the  United  States  finds  itself.  What  he  condemns  is  the  attempt 
to  fetter  the  church  in  France  in  a  way  which  will  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  perform  the  work  for  which  it  was  instituted. 
He  has  set  forth  the  reasons  of  his  opposition  to  the  miscalled 
Separation  law  in  language  so  plain  that  we  are  surprised  that  any 
American  newspaper  has  read  into  his  encyclical  to  the  French 
bishops  a  meaning  so  contrary  to  what  its  august  author  intended. 
Pius  X.,  we  repeat,  condemns  the  Separation  law,  not  because  it 
confers  upon  the  church  in  France  a  status  similar  to  that  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States,  but  because  it  aims  at  disrupting  all 
ecclesiastical  organization  as  a  preliminary  to  uprooting  Christian- 
ity from  French  soil." 

Concurrence  in  this  view  is  observable  in  The  Tablet  (London), 
which  looks  upon  the  situation  thus  created  as  one  of  the  utmost 
gravity.     To  quote : 

"The  encyclical  of  Pius  X.  declared  that  the  associations  for 
public  worship  were 'placed  in  such  a  state  of  dependence  upon 
civil  authority  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority  will  clearly  have 
no  power  over  them.'  That  was  a  radical  objection  which  was 
made  all  the  stronger  by  the  fact  that  the  powers  assigned  to  these 
associations  were  so  precarious,  so  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
public  authorities,  that  there  could  be  no  security  for  their  con- 
tinuance. Hence  the  present  answer  of  a  sorrowful  Non  possumus 
to  the  summons  to  form  associations  and  make  a  trial  of  the  law. 
For  this  the  Government  has  only  itself  to  blame.  After  manu- 
facturing an  occasion  for  bringing  in  a  bill  of  separation,  it  delib- 
erately proceeded  to  legislate  on  a  matter  involving  the  contract 
of  the  Concordat,  in  connection  with  which  it  was  bound  to  afford 
the  Holy  See  previous  notification  of  its  design  and  to  dissolve 
the  pact  in  consultation  with  it.  But  the  French  Government  ob- 
served neither  of  these  duties,  preferring  to  legislate  for  the  church 
whilst  ignoring  her.  That  alone  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  Government's  object  was  oppression  rather  than  free- 
dom, and  that  suspicion  finds  overwhelming  confirmation  in  the 
law  as  it  has  been  passed.  Had  the  law,  whilst  effecting  separa- 
tion, left  the  church  free  to  do  her  work  as  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, or  had  it  even  stopped  short  of  imposing  impossible  condi- 
tions, she  might  have  sorrowfully  acquiesced.  But  the  law  as  it 
stands  is  such  as  the  church  can  not,  without  suicide,  accept,  and 
therefore  no  accommodation  is  possible.  It  is  useless  for  its  first 
article  to  declare  that  the  Republic  guarantees  liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  worship,  if  it  deliberately  proceeds  to  im- 
prison the  organization  of  religion  within  so  many  and  such  exces- 
sive restrictions  as  to  make  it  impossible  without  demolishing  the 
imprescriptible  rights  of  the  church  and  her  children.     The  Pope's 
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action  will  he  denounced  as  impolitic  intransigeance  and  a  dec- 
laration of  war  on  the  democracy  ;  bul  it  is  only  true  to  say  that, 
if  war  is  to  be,  he  is  righting  the  cause  ot  religious  liberty." 


THE    RELIGIOUS    PHILOSOPHY   OF   WILLIAM 

JAMES. 

AN  empirical  religious  philosophy  is  attributed  to  the  eminent 
psychologist  of  Harvard,  Professor  James,  by  the  Rev. 
Eric  S.  Waterhouse  in  The  London  Quarterly  Review.  Professor 
James  does  not  believe  in  religious  rationalism,  i.e.,  in  a  theory  of 
the  supernatural  based  on  a-priori arguments.  Everyman  sup- 
plies his  own  arguments,  and  can  cherish  what  "  overbeliefs,"  i.e., 
personal  impressions  and  convictions,  he  chooses.  Religion  is,  in 
fact,  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  and  such  experience  va- 
ries with  each  individual.  Mr.  Waterhouse  expounds  Professor 
James's  views  on  this  point  as  follows: 

"  The  religious  philosophy  of  Professor  James  seems  to  be  called 
into  being  by  an  impartial  desire  to  give  due  attention  to  every 
shade  in  the  prism  of  experience.  By  reason  of  this,  he  is  brought 
into  collision  with  the  dogmatism  of  those  scientists  to  whom  a 
crucible  and  a  test-tube  are  an  ultimate  measure  of  all  that  is. 
Against  these,  not  without  reason,  he  breaks  a  lance.  A  religious 
inquisition  and  heresy-hunt  was  a  heavy  enough  yoke,  but  to  be 
freed  from  that,  only  to  be  forced,  with!the  pistol  of  physical 
science  at  one's  head,  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  dogmas  of  this 
new  holy  office,  is  to  change  the  service  of  Solomon  for  the 
service  of  Rehoboam. 

"  To  any  candid  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  plenum 
of  phenomena  called  Nature  contains  more  material  than  can  be 
enclosed   in   any  system  based  on  physical  science  only." 

Breaking  loose  from  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  thought  by 
physical  scientists,  and  averring  that  there  is  a  wide  realm  of  the 
Knowable  which  the  instruments  of  the  chemical  laboratory  can 
not  test,  Professor  James,  according  to  this  writer,  supports  his 
position  by  an  appeal  to  human  experience.  The  "  empirical 
manner  "in  which  the  Harvard  psychologist  "  applies  himself  to 
his  task  "  is  thus  described  : 

"  For  Professor  James,  it  is  from  the  fact  of  religious  expe- 
rience alone  that  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  the  truth  of 
that  fact.  He  distrusts  all  a-priori  methods,  whether  of  philoso- 
phy or  scholastic  theism,  to  make  religion  objectively  convincing, 
regarding  feeling  as  the  primary  constituent  of  all  religious  belief, 
and  philosophical  attempts  to  construct  a  reason-compelling  relig- 
ion as  springing  from  the  natural  desire  to  interpret  and  systema- 
tize this  source.  The  prior  feeling  creates  the  attempt  to  explain. 
But  feeling  is  not  justified  of  her  children,  who  deny  their  parent- 
age, and  cast  themselves  into  the  form  of  a-priori  guaranties  of 
the  truth  of  religion,  or  philosophies  of  the  absolute.  No  doubt 
the  inspiration  of  these  efforts  is  dislike  of  the  subjective  and 
individual  aspect  of  feeling,  and  the  desire  to  s'  .  the  basis  of  re- 
ligion in  universal  reason.  Solvitur  anibulanao,  thinks  Professor 
James.  The  attempts  of  philosophy  to  banish  discord  and  give 
convincing  proofs  have  led  to  as  many  divergenices  as  can  be 
found  in  the  original  feeling.  The  'proofs  '  of  formal  theism,  and 
the  dogmas  of  systematic  theology  tend  only  to  confirm,  not  to 
create,  faith  ;  to  give  beauty,  but  not  birth,  to  our  convictions." 

These  religious  experiences  induce  us  to  believe  in  a  god  of 
goodness  and  personality  and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  without  the 
aid  of  exterior  teaching  or  a-priori  arguments.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
continues,  expounding  the  views  of  the  professor: 

"Religious  experience  introduces  us  to  a  'something  more.' 
That  something  more  is  described  by  reference  to  that  well-known 
psychological  entity,  the  subconscious  self,  and,  stated  in  the  low- 
est terms  possible,  'we  have  in  the  fact  that  the  conscious  person 
is  continuous  with  a  wider  self,  through  which  saving  experiences 
come,  a  positive  content  of  religious  experience,  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  literally  and  objectively  true  as  far  as  it  goes.'  Beyond 
this  is  overbelief ;  but  overbeliefs,  tho  they  can  be  ignored  for 
what  after  all  is  the  purely  theoretical  purpose  of  seeking  out  the 
fundamental  act  of  religious  experience,  are  necessary  in  order 


that  each  may  have  somewhat  with  which  to  drape  and  color  this 
naked  and  pale  extract,  and  constitute  it  a  practical  and  servicea- 
ble expression  of  religious  life  and  activity.  Indeed, 'the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  things  about  a  man  are  his  ideals  and 
overbeliefs,'  and  as  an  example  of  the  latter  Professor  James  sets 
forth  his  own, 'of  a  somewhat  pallid  kind,  as  befits  a  critical  philos- 
opher'—which,  briefly  put  (so  at  least  a  general  survey  of  his 
writings  would  suggest),  is  in  a  god  whose  attributes  are  goodness 
and  personality,  and  from  whom  there  is  an  inflow  of  energy  in  the 
faith-state  and  prayer-state,  an  attitude  to  which  Professor  James 
holds,  despite  the  fact  that  thereby  he  may  be  ranked  as  one  of 
the 'piecemeal  or  crasser'  supernaturalists,  for  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  however  repugnant  (o  the 'scientific'  spirit,  such  a 
hypothesis  is  most  adequate  to  the  facts,  and  upon  this  over- 
belief  he  is  willing  to  make  his  'personal  venture.'" 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  psychological  theory  of  religion 
put  forth  by  the  Harvard  professor  will  be  welcomed  by  the  world. 
As  Mr.  Waterhouse  says,  it  is  emancipating,  for  what  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  system  of  Professor  James  is  the  freedom  which 
it  affords  to  the  individual,  his  idiosyncrasies,  and  the  special 
and  peculiar  beliefs  or  impressions  of  religion  which  he  derives 
from  personal  experience.  "  In  effect  Professor  James's  attitude  is 
this- instead  of  ascending  into  the  height  with  Hegel,  or  descend- 
ing the  depth  with  Schopenhauer,  find  the  word  nigh  into  thee, 
in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart.  Needless  to  say.  Professor  James's 
polemic  is  against  transcendental  reason  rather  than  against  rea- 
son, and  he  has  surely  the  right,  if  he  please,  to  disentangle  him- 
self from  the  meshwork  of  metaphysical  cobwebs  which  the 
nineteenth  century  spun  in  such  abundance,  without  being  written 
down  as  the  holder  of  an  'extravagant '  position,  who  'discredits 
reason,'  and  finds  it  no  niche  whatever  within  the  sacred  ark." 
To  quote  further : 

"By  recognizing  religion  as  embodying  a  positive  content  that 
is  true,  and  contending  for  the  right  of  each  to  interpret  that  con- 
tent as  best  he  can,  and  in  a  manner  valid  for  himself,  he  gives  a 
freedom  that  transcendental  methods  conspicuously  lack.  For 
once  having  wound  through  the  intricacies  of  the  metaphysical 
maze  to  the  center-compartment— or  what  we  take  as  such— which 
is  called  God  or  the  Absolute,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  the  way 
out  again  to  the  world  of  concrete  religious  fact,  or  to  connect  the 
absolute  Deity  with  the  relativities  of  our  experience.  Professor 
James's  empiricism  lacks  theoretic  universality,  no  doubt,  but  the 
bewildering  crowd  of  overbeliefs  it  sanctions  will  none  the  less 
sooner  or  later  settle  themselves  or  be  settled  by  the  practical  and 
common-sense  tests  of  reason  and  experiment,  which  in  the  long 
run  are  bound  to  eliminate  the  fantastic  and  temporary,  and  estab- 
lish those  that  can  answer  a  lasting  requirement.  We  do  not  need 
more.  We  may  not  be  capable  of  more.  An  overbelief  or  system 
of  overbeliefs  that  survives  this  process  may  lack  the  stamp  of 
logical  stringency,  but  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  ;  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  together  with  all  knowledge  that  seeks  for 
the  ultimate  by  way  of  the  actual,  must  rest  on  its  journey  in 
provisional  results  and  working  hypotheses,  the  more  so  since  its 
aim  is  practical  rather  than  speculative." 


The  Year-Book  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  furnishes  some  interesting  statistics.  We  quote  a  selection:  '  The 
organization  has  enrolled  more  than  400,000  members  in  1,761  branches.  The 
total  membership  in  1866  was  but  32,000;  it  is  now  405,789;  and  in  the  same 
period  the  current  receipts  and  expenditures  have  rolled  up  from  Si  64,000 
to  55,319, 153,  while  the  cost  for  its  supervisory  work  (the  State  and  International 
committees ) ,  to  which  is  largely  responsible  the  development  of  the  organization 
has  increased  from  $279  to  8425,966,  with  an  added  foreign  budget  o:'  S15  1.691. 
The  North-American  associations  have  61  foreign  secretaries  in  ten  countries, 
besides  a  larger  number  of  native  secretaries,  and  sent  out  18  new  men  last  year. 
The  net  property  has  shown  the  unparalleled  increase  in  one  year  of  $4,887,- 
000,  making  a  total  of  $36,891,361  in  value  of  real  estate  held,  bisides  $4,794,360 
pledges  for  new  buildings  now  being  erected  in  150  cities.  In  the  past  year  the 
amount  of  money  actually  received  by  associations  for  current  expenses  and 
buildings  was  over  810,000,000.  Its  membership  is  more  widely  distributed; 
the  chief  divisions  being  80,501  railroad  men.  53.256  students,  13,355  colored 
men,  and  large  numbers  of  miners,  soldiers,  sailors,  Indians,  etc.  In  some  as- 
sociations over  one  hundred  different  occupations  are  represented.  The 
number  of  secretaries  and  physical  directors  employed  increased  from  2,013 
to  2,039,  and  303  positions  are  temporarily  vacant. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


MR.  STOLYPFNE'S    FAILURE. 

MR.  STOLYPINE'S  want  of  success  in  appointing  a  minis- 
try that  can  control  affairs  in  Russia  is,  according  to  the 
impartial  press  of  EuropeT  the  direct  result  of  his  own  amiable 
spirit  of  vacillation.  He  gives  interview  after  interview  in  which 
he  announces  his  pacific  intentions  and  denies  that  he  desires  the 
appointment  of  a  military  dictator.  Meanwhile  he  has  publicly 
snubbed  Count  Heyden,  Prince  Lyoff,  and  Mr.  Stakhovitch,  the 
Octoberists,  who  call  themselves  the  party  of  pacific  regeneration. 
Their  manifesto  published  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  and 
other  papers  runs  in  part  as  follows  : 

"A  strong  monarchical  power,  popular  representation,  liberty 
based  on  the  equal  rights  of  all  before  the  law  are  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  Russia  can  revive.  All  nationalities  should 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  civil  and  political,  in  the  empire.  A  sover- 
eign power  should  create  a  conclusive  law,  binding  on  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  duty  it  is,  without  either  arrogance  or  remissness,  to 


the  Parliament  would  be  found,  ready  to  start  forth,  the  members 
of  a  strong,  bold  Government.  Such  expectations  were  vain.  The 
imperial  ukase  has  killed  the  Douma.  Let  it  be  so,  but  the  act 
still  needs  justification.  Such  a  justification  would  imply  the 
creation  of  a  government  which  would  declare  :  'The  Douma  has 
not  realized  your  expectations  ;  we  will  do  this  in  its  place  :  We 
will  grant  the  country  liberty  under  another  form;  we  will  solve 
the  agrarian  problem.'  .  .  .  The  Government,  however,  has  done 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Stolypine  has  been  contented  with  grant- 
ing interview  after  interview.  This  has  pleased  the  press.  The 
interview  is  a  means  of  publicity,  not  a  method  of  government. 
We  are  compelled  to  declare  that  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been 
lost,  which  might  have  been  better  employed." 

Mr.  Stolypine  has  been  playing  a  double  game  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Octoberist  party,  and  trying  to  run  with  the  hare  and 
hunt  with  the  hounds,  according  to  the  London  Statist.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  acute  remarks  of  this  great  financial  organ  : 

"The  letters  in  which  Count  Heyden,  Mr.  Shipoff,  and  Prince 
Lyoff  give  their  explanation  of  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Stoly- 
pine regarding  their  entering  into  his  Ministry  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  Russian  Prime  Minister  never  had  the  intention  to  accept 


■' 

P.   M.   VON    KAUFMANN, 

Minister  of  Instruction. 


I.  G.  SCHTEGLOVITIOFF, 

Minister  of  Justice. 


N.  R.    SCHAFFHAUFEN-SCHAUFUSS, 

Minister  of  Public  Works. 


THREE    BUREAUCRATIC    MEMBERS    OF    MR.   STOLYPINE'S    ABORTIVE    CABINET. 


wipe  out  the  ancient  order  of  things,  which  is  degrading,  and  put 
in  its  place  the  institution  of  those  liberties  proclaimed  October 

3°.  1905- 

"Responsible  ministers  are  the  guaranty  of  consistent  legisla- 
tion and  a  sane  executive.  With  regard  to  the  agrarian  question, 
our  party  considers  that  it  should  not  shrink  from  advocating 
compulsory  expropriation  of  a  certain  number  of  private  estates, 
in  order  to  supply  permanent  lots  to  the  peasants. 

"This  group  of  the  Douma  calls  itself  the  party  of  regeneration. 
It  is  opposed  to  violence  and  the  arbitrary  spirit  in  which  violence 
originates.  It  i<  by  the  law  alone,  and  in  the  law,  that  popular 
needs  will  find  their  just  satisfaction." 

Yet  when  these  moderate  Octoberists  demanded  five  places  for 
their  party  in  the  Stolypine  Cabinet  the  Prime  Minister  refused 
them,  offering  them  but  two.  It  was  to  have  been  expected,  says 
Francis  Charmes,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  that  the 
Douma,  and  especially  its  moderate  group,  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  supply  ministers  for  the  new  Government.  Mr.  Stolypine 
has  drawn  upon  the  bureaucracy.     To  quote  : 

"There  is  only  one  minister  whom  we  hear  well  spoken  of,  that 
is,  Mr.  Stolypine.  Yet  he  is  looking  out  in  vain  for  colleagues, 
and  what  he  has  found  are  all  of  the  bureaucracy.  When  the 
Douma  was  dissolved  every  one  expected;  that  m  the  lobbies  of 


a  parliamentary  cabinet.  He  offered  the  three  gentlemen  named, 
as  leaders  of  the  most  moderate  section  of  the  Reform  party,  two 
seats  in  the  Calmet.  They  replied  that  two  was  not  sufficient, 
that  they  must  haw.  at  least  five,  and  that  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior must  be  one.  He  added  that  if  they  were  to  enter  the 
Administration  their  policy  must  be  accepted  as  that  of  the  Min- 
istry, and  published  as  such.  In  that  policy  they  included  a  cabi- 
net responsible  to  the  Douma,  equality  of  all  persons  before  the 
law,  the  end  once  for  all  of  arbitrary  action  by  the  Government 
and  the  bureaucracy,  and  expropriation  of  private  landowners  to 
the  extent  that  would  make  possible  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
agrarian  question.  Mr.  Stolypine  refused  these  terms,  and  the 
negotiations  came  to  an  end.  Obviously  he  desired  to  make  the 
Russian  public  believe  that  he  intended  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of 
reform.  He  hoped  that  the  introduction  into  the  Government  of 
two  moderate  reformers  would  satisfy  the  public,  and  he  knew  at 
the  same  time  that  the  entrance  of  only  two  would  not  really  affect 
the  character  of  the  Government,  which  would  remain  frankly 
bureaucratic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  re- 
form party  felt  that  if  they  were  to  accept  Mr.  Stolypine's  offer 
they  would  lose  the  confidence  of  even  the  most  moderate  of 
Liberals,  they  would  confound  themselves  with  the  reactionaries, 
and  would  lose  all  influence.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  is  to 
separate  more  clearly  than  ever  the  Liberal  party  from  the 
bureaucrats." — Translations  madeforTlVE  Literary  DIGEST. 
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CH.    VON   SCHWANEBACK, 

Controller-General. 


PRINCE   VIRSILTCHIKOEF, 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 


w.   K.   KOHOVZl  i  i  . 
Finance  Minister. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  STOLYPINE  CABINET. 


KINGS   IN  COUNCIL. 

SINCE  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  when  two  kings,  "equal 
in  luster,"  met  to  take  counsel  together,  royal  interviews  have 
never  been  of  much  political  import.  Yet  the  meeting  of  Edward 
VII.  and  William  II.  at  Friedrichshof  has  roused  all  the  watch- 
dogs of  the  European  press,  asleep  or  awake,  to  express  their 
hopes,  fears,  and  expectations  with  regard  to  the  result  of  the  im- 
perial conference.  The  affairs  of  Russia  are  to  be  settled,  we  are 
told.  The  bitter  feeling  between  Germany  and  England  over 
Morocco  is  to  be  allayed,  we  are  elsewhere  told.  The  meeting 
has  no  political  significance  whatever,  declares  a  third  authority. 
Yet  all  agree  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  European  peace  that  the 
German  and  British  monarchs  have  at  length  come  to  something 
that  resembles  an  understanding.  The  London  Tunes,  however, 
describes  the  meeting  as  "  of  the  most  informal  kind,  an  ordinary 


meeting  of  courtesy  to  which  no  extraordinary  political  signifi- 
cance attaches."  But  on  the  contrary,  'The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(London)  affirms  that  "  important  affairs  of  state  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  two  sovereigns."  Russian  affairs,  however,  are 
not  to  be  discussed  by  the  royal  kinsmen,  announces  The  Daily 
Telegraph  (London),  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  interview  at 
Friedrichshof  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  acerbity  of  criti- 
cism in  the  British  and  German  press.  More  than  that  the  friend- 
liest interview  could  not  bring  to  pass."  The  Morning  Post 
(London)  is  of  opinion  that  King  Edward  and  Emperor  William 
are  actually  bent  on  intervening  with  their  advice  in  the  affairs  of 
Russia  and  says,  "it  is  to  be  hoped  kint  l!ac  present  occasion  may- 
produce  counsel  to  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  listen,  and 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  initiating  a  more  promising  regime 
in  Russia  than  the  present  one  of  action  and  repression."  The 
effect  of  the  incident  in  reconciling  England  and  Germany  and  in 


THE  WAY  TO  FREEDOM  SHALL  BE  WELL  AND  SOLIDLY  PAVED. 

—Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 


AUSTRO-GERMAN    INTERVENTION    IN    RUSSIA. 

John  Bull  urges  the  frontier  guard  to  go  to  the  help  of  their  neighbor: 
but,  no  ;  they  don't  want  to  soil  their  white  pants. 

—Kladileradatsch  (Berlin). 


NICHOLAS  GOES  ON  WITH  HIS  WORK,  UNMOLESTED  BY  THE  POLICE. 
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promoting  European  peace  is  thus  summarized  by  The  Tribune 
(London) : 

"To  remove  as  promptly  and  as  completely  as  possible  the 
stupid  and  unnecessary  suspicions  which  of  late  years  have 
clouded  our  relations  with  Germany  was  one  of  the  objects  which 
Liberals  proposed  to  themselves  on  coming  to  power.  We  can 
hardly  hope  for  such  cordial  cooperation  and  sympathy  with  the 
Germany  of  to-day  as  we  are  proud  to  have  with  France.  .  .  .  But 
if  we  must  differ — and  the  extent  of  the  difference  is  often  exag- 
gerated—at least  we  can  differ  with  courtesy  and  without  bitter- 
ness. The  King's  visit  will  help  to  emphasize  the  message  of 
good-will  conveyed  in  the  reception  of  the  German  editors,  and 
perhaps  it  may  also  smooth  the  way  for  the  next  meeting  of  The 
Hague  Conference — a  question  which  the  King  has  deeply  at 
heart." 

The  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris)  thinks  that  the  two  sovereigns  are 
sure  to  discuss  Russia,  but  from  different  points  of  view.  "  Obvi- 
ously," remarks  this  influential  organ,  "the  two  emperors  will 
speak  of  the  situation  in  Russia.  But  there  is  plain  evidence  that 
on  this  point  their  views  do  not  agree.  William  II.  is  inclined  to 
intervene  by  force,  Edward  VII.  prefers  more  conciliatory  meas- 
ures. We  can  imagine  how  difficult  they  will  find  it  to  agree  in 
the  terms  of  a  missive  in  which  they  will  prescribe  to  the  Czar  the 
course  he  ought  to  take." 

The  German  press  express  their  satisfaction  over  the  interview 
as  auguring  peace  for  Europe.  The  National  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
speaks  of  King  Edward's  ability  as  a  politician  who  has  some- 
times given  Germany  a  "hard  knot  to  disentangle,"  but  while  he 
need  not  be  received  with  an  ovation  he  is  entitled  to  a  respectful 
welcome.     Thus : 

"The  interview,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  planned  for  a  long 
time.  The  King  of  England  makes  the  visit  in  the  interests  of 
English  ^foreign  policy.  We  must  not  think  therefore  that  any- 
thing disagreeable  will  crop  up  between  the  two  monarchs.  The 
German  people  have  no  reason  for  preparing  a  triumphal  recep- 
tion for  their  distinguished  guest,  but  he  may  be  sure  that  he  will 
meet  with  nothing  but  polite  and  respectful  greetings.  King  Ed- 
ward has  always  declared,  for  some  years  past,  that  he  desired  to 
establish  good  relations  between  the  English  and  German  nations, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  made  frequent  efforts  to  arouse 
good  feeling  between  them,  and  bring  them  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding.  For  instance,  it  is  only  lately  that  he  entertained 
the  representatives  of  the  German  press,  and  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cillors of  Berlin." 


In  a  somewhat  warmer  and  more  cordial  tone  the  Reichsbote 
(Berlin)  speaks  as  follows  : 

"This  time  last  year  King  Edward  traversed  Germany  without 
saluting  his  nephew,  while  the  English  fleet  was  cruising  in  the 
Baltic.  If  this  year  the  condition  of  things  is  changed  there  is 
much  cause  for  congratulation.  It  is  now  plainly  proved  that  after 
the  pourparlers  engaged  in  by  King  Edward  and  Mr.  Delcasse\ 
after  the  attempts  made  to  isolate  Germany,  former  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries  have  been  reestablished.  We  do  not 
desire  to  raise  up  any  difficulties  for  England,  we  only  ask  that  she 
allow  us  to  pursue  our  course  across  the  world  without  putting 
any  obstacles  in  our  path.  If  the  meeting  at  Friedrichshof  marks 
the  end  of  England's  Germanophobe  policy,  and  the  beginning  of 
better  relations  with  Germany,  we  shall  sincerely  rejoice." 

The  BerlinerTageblatt  speaks  far  more  positively  of  the  termi- 
nation of  international  animosity  on  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  and  boldly  declares: 

"  Germany  and  England  may  dispute  for  the  palm  of  victory  on 
the  field  of  science ;  they  may  be  rivals  in  trying  to  efface  the 
frontiers  that  separate  different  nations.  One  thing  is  certain. 
They  will  never  cross  swords.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and 
certainly  thicker  than  ink." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


1:1    I  WEI  N    GENTLEMEN. 

Thf.  Shah  of  Persia  to  the  Czar    "  Tie  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  how  I  can  beco  onal  monarch  with  a  parliament." 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 


CONSTITUTION   FOR    PERSIA. 

npO  talk  about  a  constitutional  government  in  Persia  is  not  the 
•*•  same  thing  as  to  talk  about  such  a  government  in  Europe. 
So  the  press  of  Europe  seem  to  agree.  An  Oriental  monarch  like 
the  Shah,  we  are  reminded,  has  about  the  same  ideas  about  a  rep- 
resentative assembly  as  Nicholas  II.  has.  Yet  it  may  be  true  that 
Muzaffer-ed-Din  is  inclined  to  give  his  people  more  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  country  than  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  pos- 
sibly with  the  ulterior  view  of  serving  his  own  ends.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  put:  Are  the  Persians  to  be  any  more  favored  with 
freedom  than  those  who  elected  and  those  who  sat  in  the  late 
Russian  Douma?  Some  papers  think  that  it  is  really  a  consulta- 
tive body  the  Persian  monarch  is  about  to  convene.  Others  de- 
clare that  he  is  in  need  of  money,  and  Russia  can  lend  him  no 
more,  and  that  he  is  thence  calling  upon  his  subjects  to  authorize 
the  imposition  of  more  taxes  upon  the  people.  In  any  case,  says 
the  London  Times,  the  National  Council  will  do  good.  Its  mem- 
bers will  include  the  six  classes  of  the  population,  known  as  the 
notables.  Each  representative  will  be  elected  by  members  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.     To  quote  The  Times  at  length  : 

"  Tho  we  are  not  likely  to  see  parliamentary  government  estab- 
lished in  Persia,  the  National  Council  may  yet  do  good  in  many 
ways.  It  may  effectively  insist  upon  a  redress  of  the  most  press- 
ing grievances.  It  may  bring  forward  some  man  of  real  power 
and  character  who,  whether  as  grand  vizier  or  even  as  shah — 
we  believe  there  is  a  widespread  popular  superstition  in  Persia 
that  Muzaffer-ed-Din  is  destined  to  be  the  last  of  the  Kajar 
dynasty — will  restore  order  and  comparative  prosperity  to  his 
country.  More  than  once  in  the  last  few  centuries  Persia  has 
been  saved  by  men  like  the  great  Nadir  Shah,  or  like  Aga  Ma- 
homed Khan,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty.  For  us,  our 
main  interest,  political  and  commercial  alike,  lies  in  the  mainten 
ance  of  a  stable  and,  if  possible,  a  progressive  Government  in 
Persia." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  incident  will  be  no  more  than  an 
act  of  comic  opera,  according  to  certain  journals.  For  instance, 
The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  asks  : 

"Is  it  intended  to  be  a  parliament  in  earnest  or  a  parliament 
pour  rife?  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  an  operatic  episode  in- 
tensely characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  all  politics  up  to  the  present 
moment  in  the  land  of  Hajji  Baba;  in  the  former  case  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
East." 

The  Daily  News  (London)  regards  the  movement  as  at  least 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  RED  GUARD  OF  FINLAND. 


tending   toward  better  government  in   Persia,  to  which   country 
English  bankers  have  lent  considerable  sums  of  money. 

These  views  are  thrown  out  of  court  by  The  Spectator  (London), 
which  does  not  believe  in  the  parliamentary  idea  as  possible  of 
entertainment  in  Persia.  The  Shah's  pockets  are  empty,  Russia 
will  advance  no  more  rubles,  and  a  new  excuse  for  taxation  has  to 
be  discovered.     Thus  : 

"  The  Persians  are  tired  of  being  robbed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kajar  family,  who  monopolize  all  high  offices,  and  are  in  each 
province  sovereign  and  tyrannical  princes.  Western  scribes  are 
writing  nonsense  about  a  Persian  parliament.  The  Assembly  of 
Notables  just  now  decreed  has  not  been  demanded  by  the  people, 
but  has  been  called  together  by  the  Shah  and  his  governing  group 
in  order  that  it  may  stand  between  the  people  and  the  throne,  and, 
now  that  Russia  can  afford  no  more  loans,  may  sanction  some 
great  increase  in  general  taxation,  or  some  loan  which,  thus  ap- 
parently regular,  may  be  subscribed  by  European  financiers." 

As  characteristic  of  the  views  of  Continental  Europe  on  this 
point  we  may  quote  the  well-informed  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which 
thinks  that  "the  influence  of  the  movement  toward  more  liberty  in 
Russia  is  easily  to  be  recognized  in  this  political  awakening  of 
Persia."  It  is  Russian  rebellion  against  autocracy  and  the  warn- 
ing to  autocrats  contained  in  Russian  revolutionary  violence  that 
prompt  the  Shah's  action.     The  writer  proceeds  as  follows: 

"  The  Shah  of  Persia  is  to  grant  to  his  people  a  sort  of  constitu- 
tion, not  indeed  such  a  constitution  as  they  deserve  and  desire,  but 
still  a  constitution.  A  parliament  or  national  assembly  is  to  be 
convoked  at  Teheran,  consisting  of  representatives  from  among 
the  princes,  the  clergy,  the  royal  family,  the  nobility,  the  mer- 
chants, and  trades-people.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  people  in 
general  shall  vote  for  these  representatives,  but  each  of  these  lat- 
ter shall  be  elected  by  the  group  to  which  he  belongs.  The  as- 
sembly shall  discuss  and  pass  decrees  on  all  important  matters, 
and  there  shall  be  freedom  of  speech  on  all  subjects  of  reform. 
The  first  statesminister  of  the  Shah  shall  propose  the  things  to  be 
dealt  with  and  valify  with  his  signature  the  needed  legislation, 
over  which  he  shall  exercise  the  power  of  veto.  The  proceedings 
of  the  assembly  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Shah.  The  assembly 
shall  have  no  real  legislative  power,  but  shall  be  merely  a  consul- 
tative conference,  as  that  outlined  in  Russia  by  Balygiu." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CAUSE   OF    RUSSIAN    HOMICIDAL   CRUELTY. 

THE  hideous  and  wanton  cruelties,  the  massacre  and  spolia- 
tion, with  the  rise  of  the  Red  Guard,  which  have  marked 
the  first  era  of  Russia's  revolution,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon, 
says  a  German  statesman,  General  von  Lignitz,  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  as  outcomes  of  inherent  Russian  character.  The  Russian 
people  and  their  rulers  are  naturally  humane.  A  complication  of 
circumstances,  he  tells  us,  has  brought  about  this  frightful  exhibi- 
tion of  brutal  violence.  It  has  been  shown  on  the  Government's 
side  without  real  complicity  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  governed  without  the  countenance  of  the  population  proper. 
It  has  been  aggravated  by  the  revolutionary  violence  and  inconsis 
tency  of  the  Douma,  and  brought  out  also  by  the  passionate  agra- 
rianism  of  the  peasantry.     To  quote  : 

"  In  earlier  times  humanity  in  Russia  was  not  a  whit  less  gen- 
eral than  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Alexander  II.  and 
even  Nicholas  II.  seemed  to  add  a  new  glory  to  their  crown  by 
their  humane  undertakings.  That  brutality  which  was  the  out- 
come of  drunkenness  among  the  lower  classes  only  in  exceptional 
cases  was  accompanied  with  bloodshed,  for  the  Russian  by  nature 
is  generally  of  a  kindly  disposition.  Even  in  war  unnecessary 
cruelty  was  frowned  upon,  and  an  ancient  Russian  proverb  says, 
'You  must  not  hit  a  foe  when  he  is  down.'  A  great  change  has, 
however,  come  over  the  people  through  the  influence  of  the  revo- 
lutionary propaganda,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  rancor 
raised  by  the  numberless  attempts  at  assassination  which  have 
occurred.  These  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  revolutionaries 
with  cynical  recklessness,  and  have  destroyed  many  innocent  vic- 
tims. On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  weak  sections  of  the  Right 
have  made  fruitless  efforts  to  restore  the  autocracy  to  its  original 
standing,  and  this  has  roused  the  dregs  of  the  people  to  a  sort  of 
counter-revolution,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  brutalities 
of  Tomsk.  Odessa.  Homel.  Mologda,and  Bialystok.  Under  plea 
of  political  activity  for  the  Government,  criminals  of  the  ordinary 
sort  reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  acts  of  violence.  It  was  easy  for 
them  to  rob  banks,  kill  bank  messengers,  and  extort  money  by 
blackmail.  One  thing  was  certain:  the  cash  thus  obtained  never 
flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Revolution,  but  remained  in  the 
hands  of  these  criminals,  who  crossed  the  frontier  to  enjoy  their 
spoil  abroad." 

Another  thing  which  encouraged  the  revolutionaries  in  acts  of 
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CAPTAIN   LUOTO, 

Chief  of  the  Red  Guard  of  Fin- 
land. 


CAPTAIN   KULK, 

Ex-Chief  of  the  Red  Guard  of 
Finland. 


LEADERS  OF  REVOLUTION  IN  NORTHERN 

RUSSIA. 

violence  is  illustrated  in  some  detail  by  General  Lignitz  as  follows  : 

"  The  criminals  whose  doings  we  have  spoken  of  above  expected 
to  profit  by  the  unconditional  amnesty  demanded  by  the  Douma. 
This  suggested  to  Professor  Scherbatsch  the  question  whether 
the  bomb-throwers  who  assailed  the  St.  Petersburg  Deputies 
Herzentem  and  Vinauer  were  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty. 
The  Douma  by  an  overwhelming  majority  passed  a  measure  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  death  penalty  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
Revolutionaries  were  passing  sentences  of  death  in  the  most  re- 
lentless terms,  not  only  upon  officials  and  soldiers,  but  even  upon 
their  fellow  revolutionaries  when  these  faltered  in  following  their 
leaders'  resort  to  extreme  measures.  The  news  of  the  attenlat  on 
Admiral  Dubassoff,  Governor-General  of  Moscow,  by  which  many 
innocent  people  were  killed,  was  greeted  in  the  Douma  with  en- 
thusiastic applause.  A  motion  condemning  these  political  mur- 
ders was  defeated  in  that  assembly.  The  parliamentary  majority 
in  Russia  is  therefore  involved  in  complicity  with  any  further  acts 
of  revolutionary  cruelty;  they  have  become,  as  a  journal  justly 
observed,  'defenders  of  the  argument  of  bloodshed  !'  " 

But  behind  the  Douma  were  the  peasantry  and  in  some  cases 
even  the  soldiers.  The  peasants  believed  that  blood  alone  would 
purchase  for  them  the  land  they  longed  for,  says  General  Lignitz, 
and  adds  that  "It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rabid  revolu- 
tionaries would  ever  come  to  reason,  for  at  their  back  stood  a 
short-sighted  peasantry  hungering  for  the  land.  Wider  and  wider 
among  the  population  was  spreading  the  idea  that  the  power  of 
police  and  bureaucracy  could  eventually  be  overcome  by  bloody 
deeds  of  violence."  Even  the  army  and  navy  sometimes  caught 
the  infection  of  unjust  and  ignoble  bloodshed  and  violence,  and 
"soldiers,  who  joined  with  hooligans  in  acts  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery, yielded  to  the  enticements  of  the  Revolutionaries  when  the 
prospect  of  greater  booty  and  of  more  land  was  laid  before  them, 
for  90  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  are  of  the  same  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  possess  the  same  instincts  and  the  same  natural  ten- 
dency to  brutality  as  the  masses  of  the  peasantry." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLISH    PRESS  ON   SPELLING   REFORM. 

HE  English  press  turns  with  something  like  foaming  mouth 
and  flashing  eyes  on*  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  to 
adopt  the  new  spelling.  He  who  has  so  long  been  the  darling 
object  of  British  eulogy  is  now  an  "  anarchist,"  a  "  tireless  inno- 
vator," a  man  "  jellus  of  Julius  Sezer,  who  left  his  mark  on  the 
kalinder."  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  reminded  that  in  literature  "the 
United  States  still  remains  a  province  of  England."  Bernard 
Shaw  is  a  faithful  spokesman  of  the  Fourth  Estate  when  he  de- 
clares, as  reported  in  the  London  dailies,  "it  took  the  combined 
efforts  of  Peter  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Pope  Gregory  to 
revise  the  calendar.  How,  therefore,  can  Carnegie,  with  all  his 
millions,  even  possibly  with  the  assistance  of  Prime  Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman,  hope  to  revise  the  English  language?" 

The  Evening  News  (London)  grows  ironical  and  observes: 
"  We  quite  see  the  justice  of  the  contention  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  should  apply  to  the  language  as  well  as  to  the 
States.  Americans  are  Americans,  and  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  what  they  will  with  the  words  they  use,  as  they  have  to 
manipulate  the  stock-market  according  to  their  inclinations." 

But  fury  seizes  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  which  says 
savagely  that  "  the  sort  of  man  who  so  interferes  with  the  standard 
rules  of  grammar  and  spelling  as  to  worry  more  than  his  imme- 
diate circle  of  friends  and  relations  is  an  anarchist." 

In  a  serious  but  supercilious  article  of  considerable  elaboration 
the  London  Globe  thus  delivers  itself: 

"  We  have  no  desire  to  belittle  American  achievement,  and  we 
are  even  content  to  admit  that  Walt  Whitman  wrote  poetry,  if 
that  will  smooth  matters,  but  we  must  venture  to  point  out  that  in 
literature  the  United  States  still  remains  a  province  of  England." 

Travestying  the  style  of  the  spelling  reforms  The  Sun  (London) 
enriches  its  editorial  columns  with  the  following  burlesque  : 

"We  reely  think  Ruzvelt  and  his  frends  mite  leve  us  our  own 
langwige.  They  have  not  left  us  much  else.  In  sum  instances 
it  may  be  puzling,  espeshuly  to  a  foriner  and  an  imature  skoolboy, 
but  its  orthografy  has  a  sertin  historikal  valu  and  we  do  not  like 
to  part  with  it.  Of  kors  if  Ruzvelt,  backed  up  by  Karnegi,  sez 
we  hav  got  to  reform  our  speling  we  shal  hav  to,  and  that  wil  be 
the  end  of  it,  for  Karnegi  has  awl  the  dollers  and  Ruzvelt  has  awl 
the  branes,  but  awl  the  same  it  wil  be  dasht  hard  lines." 

The  same  tone  of  condemnation  characterizes  the  utterances  of 
the  London  papers  Star,  Evening  Standard,  and  Observer.  Dr. 
Henry  Sweet,  the  eminent  philologist,  is  reported  in  The  Standard 
as  saying,  "  I  don't  like  these  partial  reforms.  Either  let  the  lan- 
guage alone,  or  else  reform  it  radically  with  a  new  alphabet,"  and 
Dr.  Emil  Reich,  the  well-known  lecturer  on  Plato,  declares: 
"  Roosevelt's  plan  breathes  that  scorn  of  history  which  is  natural 
in  a  nation  of  yesterday,  but  is  not  acceptable  to  the  old  historic 
English  nation." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Daily  News  (London)  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  the  new  type  of  battle-ship  which  is  to  be  the  German  answer  to  the 
British  Dreadnought.  He  writes:  "These  vessels,  of  which  the  Deutschland 
is  to  be  the  type,  will  be  larger  in  size  (19,000  tons  displacement,  as  against 
18,000)  than  the  British  ships.  Instead  of  ten  twelve-inch  guns  of  45  calibers, 
or  45  feet  long,  they  will  carry  sixteen  eleven-inch  guns  of  50  calibers,  or  45  feet 
10  inches  long.  Of  these  formidable  giants,  two  are  to  be  laid  down  this  year 
and  two  next,  and  they  will  be  built  as  fast  as  their  British  rivals.  This,  then, 
is  Germany's  reply  to  our  inept  invitation  to  reduce  naval  armament." 


THE  CLERGY  BOLDLY  CHARGE  THE  ROOSTER  OF  THE  FRENCH 

REPUBLIC. 


BUT  THE   BIRD    CROWS    LOUD    AFTER     PUTTING    THEM    TO    DISAS- 
TROUS rout.        —  Ftschutto  (Turin"). 
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BIC  BOOK  BARGAIN 


REGULAR    PRICE 
SPECIAL   PRICE 

HE  SAVING 


$40.00 
22.00 


$18.00 


ONLY 


THESE  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS  AT  ABOUT  HALF  PRICE 

ACClAf     CCTQ  During  the  past  few  months  we  have  sold  hun-  CPpOIAI        PRIPF 
»*-■'      Wtlg  dredsof  sets  of  Muhlbach's  Historical  Romances  WltUIHL      I    II I  U  L. 


During  the  past  few  months  we  have  sold  hun-        PFPI   f    .  ;  -IPF      ^99 

dredsof  sets  of  Muhlbach's  Historical  Romances  WlfcUIHU     1111111.     Wtt 

and  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  we  have  decided  to  close  out  the  few  remaining  at  a  cut  price  rather  than  carry  them 
over  until  Fall.  The  regular  price  of  the  books  is  $40.  While  the  publisher  of  the  work  has  been  selling  a  number  of  damaged 
sets  at  $15,  our  edition  which  is  brand  new  and  perfect  in  every  particular — we  offer  at  only  $22 — and  they  are  not  bound  in  cloth 
hut  in  beautiful  half-leather.  Terms  only  $1  per  month.  Further  than  this  we  send  this  great  library  of  18  volumes  to  you  for 
examination,  all  carriage  charges  prepaid. 

Library  of  Historical  Romances 

18  Volumes  By  MUHLBACH  9.000  Pages 

THESE  historical  romances  are  strong,  vivid  stories,  as  well  as  good  history.  No  set  of  books  published  reproduce  so  vividly 
the  social  life  of  the  times  they  describe.  "  Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court"  is  the  most  remarkable  romance  ever 
issued.  "Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court"  and  "Joseph  the  Second  and  His  Court"  are  marvels  for  interest  and  in- 
struction. "Sans  Souci "  and  "The  Merchant  of  Berlin "  are  unrivaled  in  the  entire  domain  of  historical  romance.  All  classes 
are  represented  in  these  volumes  as  they  lived  and  loved,  thought  and  acted.  Thus  the  human  interest  always  prevails  and  has 
given  this  set  of  books  enduring  popularity.  Hundreds  of  historical  characters  are  written  about  in  these  volumes,  and  their 
lives  and  actions  are  described  in  the  most  interesting  style  imaginable.  In  reading  these  romances  one  really  feels  they  are  a 
part  of  the  time  and  people  they  are  reading  about.  Do  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  historical  romances,  not  only 
bringing  you  into  intimate  touch  with  the  greatest  events  of  the  world's  history,  but  indelibly  impressing  these  events  on  your 
mind  through  the  most  fascinating  and  diverting  reading. 

The  books  are  printed  upon  extra  quality  of  paper  from  easy-to-read  type,  are  attractively  illustrated  and  bound  ;  combina- 
tion art  cloths,  light  red  backs  and  green  sides,  with  titles  and  ornaments  stamped  in  gold  on  back.  Size  of  the  volumes  is  7|x 
5}  inches.  These  eighteen  volumes  contain  nine  thousand  (9,000)  pages  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  reading  ever 
published. 

THE  TITLES  OF   THE   EIGHTEEN   VOLUMES 


THESE 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 

The  Empress  Josephine 

Napoleon  and  Itlucher 

Queen  Hortense 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son 

Prince  .Eugene  and  His  Times 


ARE 


The  Daughter  of  an  Empress 
Joseph  II.  and  His  Court 
Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court 
Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Family- 
Berlin  and  San  Souci 
Goethe  and  Schiller. 


The  Merchant  of  Berlin,  and  Maria  Theresa 

and  Her  Fireman 
Louisa  of  Prussia  and  Her  Times 
Old  Fritz  ana  the  New  Era 
Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  Ali  and  His  House 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  Pari 


Two  Typical  Examples  of  their  Rare  Historical  Value 

Below  we  give  the  contents  of  two  of  the  volumes.     These  will  illustrate  to  you  how  interesting  the  entire  set  is. 

PRINCE  EUGENE  AND  HIS  TIMES— The  Countess  of  Soissons.  The  Laboratory.  Prince  Eugene.  The  Riot.  Barbesieur  Louvois.  The  State 
Reception.  Help  in  Time  of  Need.  The  Flight.  The  Parting.  Mariauna  Mancini.  The  Trial.  The  Skirmish.  Louvois's  Daughter.  The  Court  Ball.  The 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber.  First  Love.  The  Betrayal,  The  Disappointment.  The  Foes.  The  Repulse.  The  Farewell.  A  Page  from  History.  The  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  The  Council  of  War.  The  Plains  of  Kitsee.  The  Baptism  of  Blood.  Vienna.  The  Re-enforcements.  The  Fall  of  Buda.  The  Friends.  The  Mar- 
quis Strossi.  Laura.  The  Regatta.  The  Negotiator.  The  Lovers  Reunited.  Antonio's  Expiation.  The  Dungeon.  A  Two-fold  Victory.  The  Dumb  Music. 
The  Retirement  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Fall  of  Belgrade.  The  Marchioness.  The  Flight.  The  Forester's  Hut.  Sister  Angelica.  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  King  and  the  Petitioners.  The  Wiudow  That  Was  Too  Large,  The  Imperial  Diet  at  Regensburg.  The  Judith  of  Esslingen.  Her  Return.  The  Island  of 
Bliss.  The  French  in  Speier.  The  Treasure.  Caspar's  Vengeance.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans.  The  Deliverance  of  Trier  The  Fire-tongs.  Brave  Hearts.  The 
Advance  into  France,    The  Ravens.    Sick  and  Well.    The  Duke's  Dangerous  Illness.    Insanity  and  Revenge.    The  Ambrosia.    The  Betrothal.    Vengeance. 

NAPOLEON  AND  BUTCHER— Napoleon  at  Dresden,  Frederick  William  and  Hardenberg.  The  White  Lady.  Napoleon  and  the  White  Lady.  Napoleon's 
High-born  Ancestors.  Napoleon's  Departure  from  Dresden.  The  Last  Days  of  1812.  The  Conspirators  of  Heligoland.  The  European  Conspiracv.  Gebhard 
Lebrecht  Blucher.  Recollections  of  Mecklenburg.  Glad  Tidings.  The  Oath.  Chancellor  Von  Hardenberg.  The  Interrupted  Supper.  The  Defection  of  General 
York.    The  Warning.    The  Diplomatist.    The  Clairvoyante.    An  Adventuress.    The  Two  Diplomatists.    The  Attack.    The  Courier's  Heturn.    The  Manifesto. 


Leonora  Prohaska.    Joan  of  Orleans.    The  National  Representatives.    War  and  an  Armistice 

theSilesian  Army.    The  Ball  at  the  City  Hall  of  Breslau.    The  Appointment. 

After  the  Battle  of  Bautzen.    Bad  News.    The  Traitors.    Napoleon  and  Metter- 

nich.    Deliverance  of  Germany.    On  the  Katzbach.     Blucher  as  a  Writer.    The 

Revolt  of  the  Generals.    The  Battle  of  Leipsic.     The  Nineteenth  of  October. 

Hannibal  Ante  Portas,    Blucher's  Birthday.  Passage  of  the  Rhine.  Napoleon's 

New  Year's  Day.     The  King  of  Rome.     Josephine.     Talleyrand.    Madame 

Letitia.    Fall  of  Paris.    The  Battle  of  La  Rothiere.    The  Diseased  Eyes.    On  to 

Paris!     Departure  of  Maria  Louisa.    The  Capitulation  of  Paris.     Night  and 

Morning  Near  Paris.    Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau.    A  Soul  in  Purgatory. 


Theodore  Korner.    The  Heroic  Tailor.    The  General-in-Chief  of 


If  You  Wish  This  Great  Work  for  a  Gift 

We  will  send  it  to  any  address  you  specify   upon  receipt  of  $1.00 
down,  and  you  can  pay  the  balance  in  monthly  instalments  of  $1.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


In  order  to  scenre  one  of   the  few  remaining  sets  It  will  be 
necessary  lor  .von  to  mail  this  Coupon   promptly 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :— You  may  forward,  for  inspection,  one  set  of  the  "  Library  of 
Historical  Romances.'  by  Muhlbnch,  in  18  volumes,  bound  in  handsome  half- 
leather.  It  is  understood  that  this  is  to  be  a  bran-new,  perfect  set  which,  if 
satisfactory  after  5  days'  inspection,  I  agree  to  purchase  at  the  special  price  of 
$22.00,  payable  $1-00  5  days  after  receipt  of  the  books,  and  $1  00  per  month  for  21 
months.  It  is  also  understood  that  you  are  to  prepay  carriage  charges  on  the 
set,  and  that  I  will  hold  tixa  work  subject  to  your  order  if  I  do  not  care  to  keep  it. 


Xame. 


D  9-8-6 
Date. 


Street. 


City State 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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STANHOPE 

Standard    Equipment, 

$1400 

Study  this  handsome  Carriage  for  a 
moment,  and  you  will  understand  why 
it  is  the  most  popular  model  we  make. 

THESTANHOPE,among 
electric  vehicles,  is  the 
acme  of  good  form.  It  em- 
bodies, more  than  any  type, 
not  only  stylo  and  safety,  but 
the  desirable  virtues  of  ease 
and  convenience  as  well. 

Do  you  fully  understand 
how  much  you  can  depend 
upon  a  Pope- Waverly  electric? 
Do  you  realize  that  it  is  virtu- 
ally immune  from  disabling 
accidents?  Gasoline  cars  may 
be  "  killed  "  in  countless  ways, 
but  you  may  be  certain  that  the 
electric  will  bring  you  home. 

We  make  Runabouts  Chelseas,  Coupes' 
Physicians,  Road,  Station,  Delivery  Wagons 
and  Trucks  to  specifications. 

Pope    Motor  Car   Co., 

Waverly  Dept.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BOSTON : 
223  Columbus  Avenue 

WASHINGTON  : 
819  14th  Street,  N.  W. 

NEW  YORK: 
1733  Broadway 
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,  TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 
'wherever  planted;  are  planted 

"everywhere  trees  are  gi  own.    Free 

Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 

King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark  Iro's, Louisiana, Mo. 


Old  Book!   Mill    M  11  if  :i  7  I  ii  <■  »    Boilfrbl   anil  Sold 

■  Ami  Hi' as    Ma'-i.-im     I      CHAN'  


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Hey- Day. 

By  Witter  Bynner. 

Come  and  go  a-berrying, 

Would  you  wiser  be! 
Come  and  learn  that  everything 

Younger  is  than  we — 

We  who  almost  dared  to  think 

In  our  wearying 
There  were  no  more  springs  to  drink, 

No  more  pails  to  swing! 

We  were  dusty  with  our  books. 

Come  and  let  us  go 
Out  among  the  lyric  brooks, 

Where  the  verses  grow. 

Where  the  world  is  one  delight 

Made  of  many  a  song 
Lasting  till  the  nod  of  night, 

Lovely  all  day  long. 

Till  the  smallest  glimmering  nook 

Holds  the  moon  in  glory' ; 
And  the  heavens  are  the  book 

And  the  stars  the  story! 

There  the  peaceful  earth  is  sweet, 

Either  way  it  lies — 
Under  unacquainted  feet 

Or  on  tired  eyes. 

— From  The  Century  (September). 


To  Myrtale. 

By  Austin   Dobson. 

Myrtale,  when  I  am  gone 
(Who  was  once  Anacreon), 
Lay  these  annals  of  my  heart 
In  some  secret  shrine  apart ; 
Into  it  put  all  my  sighs, 
All  my  lover's  litanies, 
All  my  vows  and  protestations, 
All  my  jealous  accusations, 
AH  my  hopes  and  all  my  fears, 
All  the  tribute  of  my  tears. — 
Let  it  all  be  there  inurned, 
All  my  passion  as  it  burned; 
Label  it,  when  I  am  gone, 
"Ashes  of  Anacreon." 
— From.  Harper's  Magazine   (September). 


Two  Counselors. 

By  Dora  Read  Goodale. 

A  cobweb  on  life's  alpine  slope 

Man's  sunward  path  appears: 

Youth  cries,    "Take  counsel  of  your  hope!" 

Age  whispers,    "Heed  your  fears!" 

From  Lippincott' s  Magazine  (September). 


PERSONAL. 

A  Literary  Financier. — Harry  Thurston  Peck 
contributes  to  the  September  Bookman  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  N.  P.  Willis.  Among  other  things  which 
he  finds  worthy  of  particular  mention  is  the  pioneer 
struggle  of  Willis,  among  American  writers,  to  obtain 
commensurate  remuneration  for  literary  excellence. 
"He  is  one  of  the  very  first  American  writers,"  says 
Mr.  Peck,  "who  made  a  living  by  his  pen,  and  not 
merely  a  living,  but  a  very  good  one."  His  suc- 
cessful consolidation  of  financial  and  literary  genius 
is  thus  outlined 

II,-    ough.1   to  bi    a     ort  of  patron  saint  for  those 
who    write    for    magazines.      Such    writing    was    nut 

remunerative  befon    Willis,  by  Ins  cleverness,  com- 

ii.il   the  publishers  to  send    him    liberal  checks 

.,,...  when  founded,  paid  its 

ninent  of  two  dollars 


A  safe  and  conservative 
investment  is  offered  the 
public  in  the  $150,000 
issue  of  FirSt  Mortgage 
5  per  cent.  Guaranteed 
Gold  Bonds  of  The 
Apple  Eledrical  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

These  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the 
American  Guaranty  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
are  of  two  denominations,  $500  and  $25*0. 
Interest  coupons  are  paid  semi-annually. 

The  Apple  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.  has 
been  bonded  with  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
the  business  of  The  Dayton  Eledtrical  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  furnishing  increased  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  highly  profitable  business 
which  the  latter  company  is  now  transacting. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.  are  the  mak- 
ers of  the  well-known  Apple  Ignition  Apparatus,  and 
practically  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  ignition  dynamo 
business  throughout  the  world,  owing  to  their  broad 
patents,  and  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the 
Apple  Dynamo,  and  other  Ignition  apparatus  which 
they  manufacture. 

In  six  years  the  sales  of  the  Company  have  in- 
creased from  $3,715.63  to  $100,000.00.  The  profits 
for  1905  amounted  to  more  than  $25,000. 

Over  $50,000.00  has  been  spent  in  introducing 
the  Apple  Ignition  System,  and  a  recognized  place  for 
it  has  been  won  in  the  gas  engine  field. 

The  possibilities  of  the  new  Company  can  be 
conservatively  estimated  as  follows  : 

Earnings  for  last  year $25,000.00 

Interest  on  $150,000.00  at  5£ 7,500.00 

Surplus,  $17,500.00 

The  above  statement  shows  that  the  increased 
capitalization  could  have  been  carried  in  the  past,  and 
on  the  increased  business  at  advanced  prices  the  earn- 
ings for  the  next  year  should  be  at  least  double  the 
amount  above. 

Write  for  prospectus. 

The  Apple  Electrical  Mfg.  Co., 

Dayton,     -     Ohio. 

DIRECTORS; 
V.  G.  Apple,  Pres.  H.  F.  Apple,  Vice-Pres. 


H.  G.  Catrow,  Treas.  R, 

O.  I>.  Apple. 


L.  Hubler,  Sec'y 


DEAFNESS 

THE  M0RLEY  PHONE 


A  miniature  Telephone  for  the  Ear, 

Invisible, 

easily  adjusted  and  entirely  com- 
fortable.  Makes  low  sounds  and 
whispers  plainly  heard.  Over  fifty 
thousand  sold,  giving  instant  relief 
from  deafness  and  l"-  id  noises. 
There  are  but  few  ca*es  of  Deaf- 
nessihat  cannot  be  benefited. 
\\  rite  for  i k  el  and  testimonials. 

The  Morley  Company 

Dept.  85.  31  South  i6th  Street,  Philadelphia 

—  ENGINEERING  — 

offers  the  broadest    ■■■■  ■  'it  to  the  ambition* 

man.     O it r  courses  in  t    ril  Engineering,  Mecl 

Engineering  lit  you  1  'r  the  verj  highest  paid  position*  in  t'!> 

Willyoi  S      ily  rbp  this 

ii  tn  J  13 ,  ami  >■-■!'  o  free  our  800  page   hand-book  di  - 

60  *.•<  lurses  in  Engineei  inn  n  01  k.     it 

IS  WORTH  WHILE 

n 1  delay  bul  write  now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago.  111. 
in.  Diora ' 


is  of  Tmk  Literary  DIGEST  ed  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  I  1  ;  iiwrttsers. 
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per  page  of  about  1,000  words.  Willis,  even  while 
a  boy  at  Yale,  got  more  than  that.  Later,  when  he 
received  $50  for  four  small  printed  panes  of  con- 
tributed matter,  he  made  a  new  "record"  among  his 
brethren  of  the  periodical  press.  It  seems  small 
enough  in  these  days,  but  it  was  astonishing  then. 
When  Robert  Bonner  of  the  old  New  York  I 
sent  Willis  $100  for  a  short  poem,  there  was  more 
stir  made  than  when,  years  afterward,  St.  Xicholas 
was  said  to  have  sent  Tennyson  $1,000  for  a  shorter 
one.  In  fact,  Willis  lived  well  all  his  life,  with  no 
source  of  supply  save  his  ink-bottle  and  his  pen. 
When  he  first  went  abroad,  in  183  1,  it  was  with  only 
$500  as  his  sole  fortune,  and  a  promise  of  ten  dollars 
for  every  letter  that  he  should  write  for  the  New 
York  Mirror — not  more,  however,  than  one  each 
week.  In  Europe,  Willis  lived  with  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen, dined  at  ease  with  kings,  consorted  with  the 
greatest  in  whatever  land  he  visited,  paid  his  way, 
married,  returned  home,  purchased  an  estate,  re- 
ceived what  was  then  the  handsome  revenue  of  $7.5°° 
annually,  entertained  lavishly,  went  everywhere — 
and  all  by  the  magic  of  his  pen,  in  a  country  which 
had  but  half  awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, and  which  was  hungry  only  after  newspapers. 


Dutchmen  to  Spare. — The  accidental  shooting 
of  Lieutenant  England,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
by  French  soldiers  at  target  practise,  on  July  28, 
recalled  to  Rear  Admiral  Coghlan  the  following  inci- 
dent which  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  publishes: 

When  Admiral  Farragut  was  cruising  in  Europe 
after  the  Civil  War,  on  the  famous  old  warship  Frank- 
lin, at  one  of  the  European  ports  he  gave  orders  for 
firing  a  salute  to  a  Dutch  man-of-war. 

The  gunners  sprang  to  their  positions  to  carry  out 
the  order,  but  unfortunately  one  of  the  men  forgot 
to  take  out  the  iron  tompion,  which  is  the  name  of 
the  stopper  or  plug  which  is  used  when  a  heavy 
piece  of  ordnance  is  not  in  use.  This  tompion 
weighed  22  pounds,  and  when  the  gun  was  fired 
went  hurlting  through  the  air,  a  tremendously  deadly 
missile.  It  flew  across  the  path  of  a  Dutch  vessel 
an  1  carried  off  the  heads  of  two  Dutch  sailors. 

Admiral  Farragut  at  once  sent  an  officer  from  the 
Franklin  to  the  Dutch  ship  with  his  most  abject 
apologies  and  an  offer  to  make  whatever  reparation 
it  was  thought  was  adequate.     The  Dutch  admiral, 

BOY  BUILDING 
Right  Food  Makes  Fine  Boys 


Many  people  have  questioned  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  statement  that  the  brain  can 
be  really  nourished  and  built  up  from  some 
particular  kind  of  food. 

Experience  is  better  than  any  kind  of 
theory. 

The  wife  of  a  prominent  legislator  in  Ken- 
tucky says  :  "A  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
was  in  a  badly  run-down  condition  at  the 
time  she  became  a  mother,  and  at  three 
months  of  age  the  child  was  a  mite  of 
humanity  pitiful  to  look  upon,  with  no 
more  brain  development  than  a  monkey. 

"About  the  time  I  speak  of  when  the 
child  was  three  months  old  the  mother  be- 
gan feeding  him  Grape  Nuts. 

"In  ten  days  it  was  plain  that  a  change 
was  taking  place  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
boy  became  rosy,  healthy  and  rounded  out. 

"He  is  now  five  years  old  and  his  food 
this  entire  time  has  been  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream.  He  seldom  ever  takes  any  other 
kind  of  food. 

"It  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  selected  food  can  produce  results,  for 
this  boy  is  perfectly  formed,  has  a  beautiful 
body  and  arms  and  legs  of  a  young  athlete, 
while  his  head  and  brain  development  ap- 
pears perfect,  and  he  is  as  bright  and  intelli- 
gent as  can  be. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  claim  made  for  Grape- 
Nuts,  that  it  is  a  brain  and  body  builder." 
Name  giyen  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


Franklin  Cars  for  1907 


All  models  have  new,  larger  and  more  luxurious 
bodies,  larger  wheels  and  longer  wheel-bases,  with- 
out increased  weight ;  automatic  gear-change ;  and 
absolutely  quiet  engine. 

No  change  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  dis- 
tinctive Franklin  engineering,  design  or  construc- 
tion. Their  correctness  has  been  demonstrated 
during  the  past  season  more  triumphantly  than 
ever.  But,  in  these  1907  models,  the  abundant, 
net,  always  available  Franklin  power,  Franklin 
economy,  and  Franklin  comfort,  are  carried  to  the 
highest  point. 

Type  G  Four-Cylinder  Light  Touring-Car  $  1 850 

Four  passengers.  12  "  Franklin  horse-power."  Three-speed  sliding- 
gear  transmission.    Shaft-drive.    35  miles  per  hour.    1400  pounds. 

The  most  popular  of  all  family  cars.  Light,  strong,  and  in  performance 
equal  to  any  "twenty."  The  only  small  four-cylinder  touring-car  made 
in  America. 

Type  D  Four-Cylinder  Touring-Car  $2800 

Five  passengers.  20  "  Franklin  horse-power."  Three-speed  sliding- 
gear  transmission.    Shaft-drive.    45  miles  per  hour.    1900  pounds. 

The  ablest  and  most  luxuriously  comfortable  on  American  roads,  of  all 
four-cylinder  cars 

Type  H  Six-Cylinder  Touring-Car  $4000 

Seven  passengers.  30  "Franklin  horse-power."  Three-speed  sliding- 
gear  transmission.     Shaft-drive.     50  miles  per  hour.    2200  pounds. 

Six-cylinder  perfection.  An  unmatched  combination  of  power,  strength, 
smoothness,  flexible  control  and  light  weight. 

Write  for  1007  catalogue,  showing  above  models,  and  sliaft-d?  iven 
rzinabout.  landanlet  and  limousine. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN   MFG.  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
M  A  L.A.M. 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 


% 


We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 

from    investments    than    careful 
borrowers    with    ample  security 
need  to  pay.    But  if  your  savings  institutions  de- 
mand for  themsci\cs  more  than  one-stafn  of  the 
borrower's  interest-  payments,  we  can  serve  you  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets     ■      •      $1,750,000. 

Established  13  years. 

Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re- 
ceived tot'-iv  withdrawn. 

Letters  ot  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savings  :  nd  Loan  Co. 
O  Times    Building,  ltr«:nl«  :i>  .   fc'EW  YOllK. 


GEM 


NAIL     4 
CLIPPER 


IS  THE  BEST 


Has  maintained  its 
'reputation  for  Qual- 
ity       Made   by   the 
originators.    iJntUag 
for  years,  thus  defying  competition. 

Trims,   Files,   cleans   and    ren 
hangnails.    Price  85c.  by  mail. 

Sold    everywhere.      Sterling  silver 
handle,  price  $1.00. 

H.    C.   COOK    CO. 

17    flftin    >*..   An.onin.    (  odh. 


Readers  of  THE  Literaiiy  Digest  are  asKed  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adversers. 
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"In 

a  y2 


Century's 
Experience — 


"  I  have  seen  all  the  efforts  of  Ike  past  50 
years  towards  building  &.  shoe  that 
would  mould  itself  at  once  to  the  foot. 

"  The  result  is  in  the 

"WORTH" 

CUSHION    SOLE 

SHOE. 

"  It  fits  the  foot  at  once. 
"  There  is  absolute  rest  to  every  nerve  in 
the  foot. 

"  There  is  an  equal  weight  distribution. 
"  The  foot  moulds  the  cushion  as  it  would 
wax— at  once 

"  The  foot  form  is  established  and  retained 
from  the  first  time  your  weight  rests  on 
the  shoe. 

"  The  materials  are  made  only  for  this  shoe. 
"  It's  a  shoe  built  to  fit  the  foot— stay  com- 
fortable—retain its  shape— and  endure. 
"  It's  waterproof. 

"  The  porous  insole  allows  circulation. 
"  Prevents  perspiration — 
"  It's  dry. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Worth  Cushion  Sole 

Shoe— Insist  on  having  it— Write  for 

catalog  if  he  hasn't  the  shoes. 

Men's  $4.00.  S4.50,  and  $5.00. 

Women's  $3.00  and  $3.50. 

The  Cummings  Co.,  live. 

Manufacturers 
4   Osborn    Bldg  .      Boston,    Ma.ss. 


Be 

sure  and 
ask  for 


Ladies'  Juliets  or  slippers 
are  worth  much  more  if 
they  carry  the  Heart 
Trade-mark  Elastic. 

Warranted  to  out- 
wear the  shoe  or  we 
will  replace  it  free  of 
expense  to  you. 

All  live  dealers  demand 

HuD  Gore 


HUB  GORE  ELASTIC  with  Heart 

Inside 
HUB  GORE   MAKERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


T»  T  »  » YTT1 


Advertisements  Cost.  Read  Slowly 
BETWEEN  THE  LINES 

Kerr's  Reports  Company,  Oakland,  Cal.  are  authorized 
to  sell  by  deed  only,  a  rich,  proven,  developed  California 
gravel  mine.  No  prospect,  no  gamble,  no  stock,  no  promis- 
es, no  guessing;  the  real  thing.     Owner  compelled  to  sell. 

What  you  iuy, — 120  acres,  tool  and  bunkhouses,  tram- 
ways and  cars,  tools,  water,  timber,  and  a  tunnel  270  feet 
long  ready  for  breasting.  Goes  $10  per  cubic  yard  or  deed 
free  Sworn  proofs  part  of  conveyance.  Mine  easily  worth 
we  believe  half  million  dollars.    Buyers  manage  and  control . 

For  One  Thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  you  get  a  warranty 
deed  lor  one  eightieth  (1-80)  part  of  acreage,  equipment  and 
ncome.  Almost  half  already  placed.  Hurry.  One  month 
ionly  left.     Write  or  wire.    Rets,  the  deed  and  the  mine. 


MECHANICAL   DRAWING 

is  pleasant,  absorbing,  clean  work  It  will  pay  you 
well  and  there  Isa  Simple  inexpensive  way  to  master 
tins  subject.  Why  not  grasp  thie  opportunity  to  better 
yourself  f  We  will  advise  you  at  our  expense.  Simply 
olip  this  advertisement,  mail  it  tons,  and  receive  tree 
our  200  page  hand-book  describing  our  60  courses  in 

ENGINEERING 

Let.  iih  help  you.    Write  to-day. 

AMERICAN   8C1I00L  OK  CORRESPONDENCE,  CHICAGO,  II.I.. 

1.IT      Hi'. I   si.   S|.|it.   H,   'QC 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


$100,(100.00  will  buy  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  paying  Broom 
Businesses  in  the  country.  The  company  operates  B  prison 
factory,  has  a  magnificent  business,  witli  profits  highly 
satisfactory.  Good  reasons  for  selling  The?  chance  of  n 
lifetime  for  somebody.  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 
no  1  sary  to  handle  the  trade.  Don't  answer  unless  yon 
mean  business.  Address  Manufacturer,  care  Literery  Digest. 


while  accepting  the  apology,  returned  an  answer 
to  the  American  that  would  probably  be  called  heart- 
less in  these  times,  when  the  enlisted  force  of  each 
navy  has  a  higher  place  in  the  popular  regard  than 
it  had  in  those  days,  perhaps.  The  Dutch  admiral 
requested  Admiral  Farragut  to  lose  no  sleep  over 
the  accident, closing  with  these  words,  "His  Majesty 
has  plenty  of  Dutchmen." 

The  incident  was  closed  then  and  there.  Tra- 
dition records  that  the  cold-bloodedness  of  the  Dutch- 
man's reply  jarred  the  famous  American,  whose 
calmness  all  the  guns  in  the  forts  at  Mobile  could 
not   disturb. 


Roses  and  Nightingales. — "Of  all  the  auction- 
eers who  have  swayed  the  hammer  from  the  days  of 
Augustus  Caesar  to  the  present  time,"  says  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  "the  most  famous  was  George 
Robins  of  London."  Of  his  exceptional  ability  we 
are  informed  further  by  the  writer: 

To  a  fine  person,  we  are  told,  he  added  mind,  edu- 
cation, and  a  rare  knowledge  of  men.  He  made  the 
sale  of  a  library  a  continuous  literary  lecture.  Pos- 
sessing rare  elocutionary  gifts;  reading  with  ex- 
quisite taste  passages  from  the  books  he  was  selling, 
with  brief  biographies  and  criticisms  of  their  authors; 
reciting  hexameters  from  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
and  reading  passages  from  humorous  writers  with 
a  tone  and  air  so  ludicrous  as  to  set  the  room  in  a 
roar  of  laughter,  he  often  won  higher  prices  for  books 
than  those  obtained  at  the  shops.  An  amusing  ex- 
ample of  his  adroitness  in  extolling  an  estate  is  the 
language  with  which  he  once  closed  a  highly-colored 
description  of  one  he  was  selling.  For  a  few  moments 
he  paused,  and  then  said: 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  having  given  a  truthful 
description  of  this  magnificent  estate,  candor  com- 
pels me  to  allow  that  it  has  two  drawbacks:  the  litter 
of  the  rose-leaves  and  the  noise  of  the  nightingales." 


A  Professional  Funny  Man. — The  best  humor- 
ists are  often  melancholy  men  in  outward  appear- 
ance, we  are  told,  but  lest  we  gather  from  that  that 
the  making  of  jokes  tends  to  sober  the  spirit,  The 
Home  Magazine  furnishes  us  with  some  sidelights 
on  the  personality  of  one  famous  "jokesmith." 
Says  this  paper: 

Inventor,  manufacturer,  philosopher,  philanthro- 
pist, are  some  of  the  titles  to  which  Edwin  A.  Oliver 
is  entitled,  altho  he  is  commonly  called  a  "joke- 
smith"  or  the  "funny  man"  of  the  Yonkers  States- 
man. To  quote  Mr.  Oliver,  he  lives  "in  the  largest 
city  next  to  New  York."  That  is  a  geographical 
joke,  one  of  75,000  of  various  kinds  and  descriptions 
about  which  Mr.  Oliver  thinks  seriously  before  he 
smiles  as  it  comes  to  him  and  he  jots  it  down.  He 
informs  you  that  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old  in 
May,  but  to  what  year  he  refers  he  does  not  say. 
"Why,  I  might  just  as  well  tell  you  how  old  I  am," 
he  answers  when  you  ask.  Having  perpetrated  a 
number  of  mother-in-law  jokes  that  have  found  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  American  homes, 
Mr.  Oliver  remains  single.  Few  men  have  really 
done  more  than  he  to  make  the  world  better  by 
making  the  people  happier.  His  jokes  have  been 
disbursed  with  a  lavish  hand,  as  tho  the  treasury  of 
fun  was  inexhaustible,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  wit 
and  his  philanthropic  bestowals  of  typographical 
smiles  have  made  him  a  benefactor  of  genuine  worth. 


China's  "Financial  Pilot." — The  recent  rumor, 
alleging  the  intended  withdrawal  from  China  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  Inspector-General  of  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs,  has  caused  considerable  comment  in 
the  press.  The  unique  position  which  he  has  filled 
for  nearly  half  a  century  so  admirably,  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  September  Review  of  Reviews, 
from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

Whether  or  not  the  time  has  come  for  China  to 
take  charge  of  her  own  business,  the  story  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart  and  his  work  will  continue  to  be  the 


Hi 


"LITHOLIN" 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

are  waterproofed  linen. 

Wrinkles  and  frayed  edges  im- 
possible. 

Always  fresh— always  stiff. 

When  soiled  you  can  clean  them 
in  a  moment  with  a  damp  cloth. 

All  shapes  and  sizes. 

At  collar  shops  or  of  us. 
Collars  25c.     Cuffs  50c. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 

13  Waverly  Place,  New  york 


BED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light.  Blankets  and 
thick  qui  Its  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The  weight 
is  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  causes  nightmare  and  is  un- 
healthy. Paper  Blankets  are  warmer  than  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  ten  ounces  each.  Made  of  strong  sterilized 
paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip.  Cost  less  than  washing  blan- 
kets. They  are  an  application  of  A  Well -known  Sci- 
entific Principle.  Worn  between  sheet  and  top 
cover.  Price  $3.(0  a  dozen,  F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati,  or  we  will 
send  two  full  size  lor  sample,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  Also  make 
the  famous  Paper  Diapers  that  Appeal  to  the 
mother  of  the  babe  to  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  75  rents  per  100  F.  O.  B., 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Oept.  %  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Priestley  Cravenette  and  Crucial  Test  Raincoats 

-_ J    C|||*p       Buv  from  the  maker,   save  half      Write  today  for  SO1 

□  III]    OUIlOi     FREE      amples,     booklet    and    deiisus. 

Dept.17,  CrnaUl  Test  Rain  Cloth  Co.,  10  Went  2Sd  St.,  >rw  York 

FRENCH   STORIES   IN   ENGLISH 

by  the  famous  writers  Andre  Theurlet.  "Gyp."  and  other*, 
are  contained  in  Younn'n  Magazine.  15  to  'JO  complete 
snappy  stories*  in  every  number.  10c  for  sample  copy  or'JSc 
for  8  mo.  trial.       Younit's  M:iK>i/iiit>.  Dept.  A.   V    ■• 
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story  of  the  empire's  rise  from  commercial  depravity. 

Out  of  nothing  the  British  reorganizer  built  up  a 
system  unsurpassed  by  any  machine  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  When  he  went  to  China  in  1854  as  a 
student  interpreter  in  the  Hongkong  consulate,  just 
after  he  had  been  graduated  from  Queen's  College 
in  Belfast,  only  the  single  port  of  Shanghai  was  in- 
cluded in  the  customs  service.  Nine  years  later, 
when  he  became  inspector-general  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  there  were  but  five  ports  under  the 
department.  The  foreign  commissioners,  appointed 
at  the  request  of  the  merchants  of  Shanghai  after 
the  Taiping  rebellion  of  the  early  fifties,  had  hardly 
made  a  start  toward  rescuing  the  service  from  the 
chaos  of  native  control. 

Having  mastered  the  Chinese  language  and  famil- 
iarized himself  with  local  conditions  during  four 
years  of  work  as  a  deputy  in  the  service,  which  he 
had  entered  after  obtaining  special  permission  to 
resign  his  British  consular  post  in  1859,  the  Inspector- 
General  set  about  the  gigantic  task  of  creating  a 
modern  business  organization  amid  surroundings 
of  superstition,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  dishonesty. 
The  results  of  his  labors  are  known.  How  he  ac- 
complished them  has  not  been  explained,  for  his 
modesty  is  proportionate  to  his  achievements. 

In  less  than  two  decades  he  had  become  necessary 
to  China.  The  Government  recognized  him  as  the 
helmsman  of  the  only  branch  from  which  it  could 
expect  revenues  honestly  collected  and  sure  to  ma- 
terialize. He  was  rewarded  with  decorations  of  rank 
that  made  him  equal  to  the  highest  mandarins. 
Gradually  his  authority  extended  beyond  the  cus- 
toms. He  became  the  financial  pilot  of  the  empire. 
In  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  trade  his  word 
was  law.  The  Dowager-Empress,  Tsi-An,  despot  of 
the  imperial  court,  bowed  to  his  judgment.  When 
the  Tsungli-Yamen  authorized  a  treaty  or  instituted 
a  public  improvement,  altho  its  decrees  made  no 
mention  of  the  British  censor's  name,  the  author 
of  the  treaty  or  the  inventor  of  the  innovation  was 
Sir  Robert  Hart;  and  when  some  one  must  be  found 
to  put  into  effect  the  new  plan,  the  Inspector-General 
of  Maritime  Customs  was  the  only  man  fitted  for  the 
responsibility. 

Without  relaxing  his  watchfulness  over  the  cus- 
toms service,  which  grew  rapidly  until  it  embraced 
all  the  ports  of  entry  along  the  4,000  miles  of  coast 
line,  he  undertook  and  perfected  the  Government's 
system  of  lighthouses  on  ocean  and  rivers,  organized 
and  directed  an  armed  fleet  patrolling  the  water  of 
the  empire  for  protection  against  smugglers,  arranged 

GOOD  AND  HARD 
Results  of  Excessive  Coffee  Drinking, 


It  is  remarkable  what  suffering  some  per- 
sons put  up  with  just  to  satisfy  an  appetite 
for  something. 

A  Mich,  woman  says:  "  I  had  been  using 
coffee  since  I  was  old  enough  to  have  a  cup 
of  my  own  at  the  table,  and  from  it  I  have 
suffered  agony  hundreds  of  times  in  the  years 
past. 

"My  trouble  first  began  in  the  form  of 
bilious  colic,  coming  on  every  few  weeks  and 
almost  ending  my  life.  At  every  attack  for 
8  years  I  suffered  in  this  way.  I  used  to  pray 
for  death  to  relieve  me  from  my  suffering. 
I  had  also  attacks  of  sick  headache,  and  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  course  awful  dyspepsia. 

"For  about  a  year  I  lived  on  crackers 
and  water.  Believing  that  coffee  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  suffering,  I  finally  quit  it 
and  began  to  use  Postum  Food  Coffee.  It 
agreed  with  my  stomach,  my  troubles  have 
left  me  and  I  am  fast  gaining  my  health 
under  its  use. 

"No  wonder  I  condemn  coffee  and  tea. 
No  one  could  be  in  a  much  more  critical 
condition  than  I  was  from  the  use  of  coffee. 
Some  doctors  pronounced  it  cancer,  others 
ulceration,  but  none  gave  me  any  relief. 
But  since  I  stopped  coffee  and  began  Postum 
I  am  getting  well  so  fast  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  for  all  who  suffer  as  I  did." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville."     "There's  a  reason." 
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TRADE    MARK 


The  Mark  of  Closet  Sanitation 

What  disinfection  means  to  the  surgeon — what  vaccination  means  to  the 
public  health— all  that  and  more  does  the  Sy-clo  Closet  mean  to  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  home.  The  Sy-clo  is  more  than  the  best  closet — it  is  a  wonderfully 
efficient  and  perpetual  safeguard  of  health. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  closet,  the  Sy-clo  has  a  double  cleaning  action. 
Instead  of  being  merely  flushed,  its  bowl  is  instantly  and  completely  emptied 
by  a  powerful  syphonic  pull  from  below,  and  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly 
washed  by  a  copious  flush  of  water  from  above.  The  outlet  of  the  Sy-clo 
closet  is  closed  by  a  water  seal  of  unusual  depth,  that  makes  the  escape  of 
sewer  gas  impossible. 

Being  of  a  single  piece  of  hand  moulded  china,  the  Sy-clo  is  without 
crack,  seam  or  crevice  that  might  collect  impurity  and  furnish  a  breeding 
place  for  germs  of  disease. 

The  Sy-clo  closet  has  no  surface  to  chip  off  or  crack,  is  not  affected  by 
acid,  water,  or  wear,  and  with  ordinary  care,  will  outlast  the  building  in 
which  it  is  installed. 

The  name  "Sy-clo"  on  a  closet  guarantees  that  it  is  made  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Potteries  Selling  Company,  of  the  best  ma- 
terials, and  with  the  aid  of  the  best  engineering 
skill,  and  has  the  united  endorsement  of  eighteen 
of  the  leading  potteries  of  America. 

Booklet  on  "  Household  Health"  sent  free  if 
you  mention  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  Sy-clo  Closets. 


POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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PRICKLY  HEAT, 
CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN, 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     Dc* 
_  Ughfful   after   Shaving.     Sold   everywhere^  Or 
mailed  on.  receipt  of  25c.    Get  Mennen's  (the  original). 


LITTU     ttlCBtl 

—  ntnm. 

THAN  VOB'ILtiS 
aWlTUTBI  6LI 
A  ([AM  *  P1W  it  ■ 


ud  all  afflictions 
of  the  skin. 


Sample  FrtC* 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  Newark. N.J. 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself? — 

Does  your  razor  keep  a  keen  Ed:re  ? 
Ttie  Busse  Dry  Hone  will  do  it.  Rub  the 
razor  over  hone  a  few  times,  then  strop  and 
the  edge  is  perfect.  A  gentleman  said,  "  1 
would  not  take  $10  for  mine  if  I  could  not 
get  another!  Have  used  it  live  years  and 
the  razor  if  just  as  good  as  new. 

91. OO  PKKPAW. 
Costs    you    nothing    if    not    satisfactory. 
Bl'SSIMCO.,537  Walnut Stroet.Cliii'liinatl.O. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to  life  and  health, 
is  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *-'  "* 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM '.,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  B  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  >hould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wile  Should   Have. 
Rich    Cloth    Rinding,    Foil     C.nld     Stamp.    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  lor  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  T^ble  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B,    Phlla.,  Pa. 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

nui  ■  ri-iai     an(l  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
BULLL  I  IN     Address  Dr.  Hayes,  Deft.  1 ,  Buffalo.  N.*. 
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ELECTRIC  HAIR  BRUSH 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  two  men— one  did  not, 
one  did  and  does  use  our  brush.  The  brush  pro- 
motes blood  circulation  in  the  scalp— thus  notonly 
keeping  strong  and  healthy  the  hair  you  have,  but 
encouraging  the  growth  of  more.  The  mild  con- 
tinuous current  of  electricity  infuses  new  life  and 
vigor  into  the  hair-roots.  The  hair  js  fed  with  nour- 
ishing blood  as  a  result.  Prevents  falling  hair, 
dandruff  and  brings  health  to  the  hair  and  scalp. 
The  Only  Guaranteed  Hair  Brush 
Made  of  pure  bristle — not  wire.  Wire  breaks 
the  hair  and  injures  the  scalp.  Sentpostpaid  (with 
compass  to  test  power)  to  any  address  for  01.00. 
After  a  30  days'  trial,  if  dissatisfied,  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  If  unable  to  get  the  genuine 
at  the  stores  write  direct  to  us— don't  accept  a 
substitute.     Interesting  book  sent  tree. 

Scott's   Hot  Water  Hair  Dryer  dries  your 

hair  in  IS  minutes  after  washing.  Price  $2.00 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  CO.  (Est.  1878) 

870  Broadway,  New  York 

We  have  an  interesting  proposition  for  agents. 


Wax  Your  Furniture 

With   Johnson's    Prepared    Wax 

"A  Complete  Finish 

and  Polish  for 

All  Wood" 

You  apply  our  wax 
with     cloth    to   var- 
nished, shellaced  or 
any  finished    or  un- 
finished    wood,   and 
polish  with  dry  cloth. 
Write    for    our    new 
book  "The  Proper 
Treatment    for 
Floors,  Woodwork 
and  Furniture." 
This  is  our  regular 
25c.    edition,    but 
we  send  it  FREE 
for  a  limited  time 
It    tells    how    to 
keep  your  furniture 
and    all    wood    in 
beautiful     condition. 
Sent  complimentary  by  the  manufacturers  of 

Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 

For  Furniture,  Woodwork  and  Floors 

It  produces  a  beautiful,  lasting  and  sanitary  finish 
and  polish  to  which  dirt  and  dust  will  not  adhere.  It 
will  not  show  scratches,  blister,  peel  off  or  crack. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint.  Write  to-day  for 
above  book  and  mention  edition  L.  D.  9. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities?' 


EUREKA. 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  q)  pi  endj  ample 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1  :t  1  Fitrrnudlt. 

lllo. mill.  I.l    Hi.  J. 


the  big  loans  that  were  to  link  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
with  the  Western  world,  and  finally  established  the 
national  postal  system,  of  which  he  became  inspector 
general  in  1896 

At  the  height  of  his  power  Great  Britain  offered 
to  make  him  her  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  China.  That  was  in  1885.  It 
was  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  Dowager- 
Empress  that  he  declined  the  position,  choosing  once 
for  all  to  lay  aside  any  ambition  he  might  have  had 
in  the  line  of  active  politics  and  to  remain  behind 
his  desk  in  the  little  office  at  Peking. 

From  that  desk  he  has  directed  the  customs. 
Of  his  5,000  subordinates,  including  nearly  1,000 
foreigners  carefully  selected,  few  have  seen  his  face. 
To  the  majority  he  is  simply  the  I.  G.  But  every  one 
of  the  s, 000  knows  that  the  I.  G.  is  always  "on  the 
job."  He  has  left  Peking  but  three  or  four  times  in 
thirty  years,  and  then  only  for  very  brief  periods, 
having  once  gone  to  England  and  twice  visited  im- 
portant ports,  and  it  is  said  that  he  keeps  track  of 
every  important  employee  in  the  service.  It  is  not 
a  vague,  general  surveillance,  but  a  personal  watch 
maintained  by  a  perfect  system  of  secret  espionage, 
an  endless  regularity  of  formal  reports,  a  continual 
application  to  details,  and  an  unceasing  industry. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Something  Lacking. — One  of  the  richest  gold 
finds  in  Australia  was  made  by  a  boy  who  picked  up 
a  stone  to  throw  at  a  crow,  and  noticed  that  there 
was  gold  in  the  stone. 

When  he  reported  the  fact  to  the  local  govern- 
ment officer,  says  the  author  of  "The  Romance  of 
Mining,"  the  warden  endeavored  to  notify  the 
Governor  by  telegraph.  He  was,  however,  too 
excited  to  be  rational. 

"A  boy  picked  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  a  crow," 
he  wired,  and  the  amazed  official,  unable  to  guess 
what  there  was  of  significance  in  the  event,  replied: 

"Yes;  and  what  happened  to  the  crow?" — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Rude  Haste. — They  were  on  their  honeymoon. 
He  had  bought  a  catboat  and  had  taken  her  out  to 
show  her  how  well  he  could  handle  a  boat,  putting 
her  to  tend  the  sheet.  A  puff  of  wind  came,  and  he 
shouted  in  no  uncertain  tone,  "Let  go  the  sheet!" 
No  response.  Then  again,  "Let  go  that  sheet, 
quick!"  Still  no  movement.  A  few  minutes  after, 
when  both  were  clinging  to  the  bottom  of  the  over- 
turned boat,  he  said: 

"Why  didn't  you  let  go  that  sheet  when  I  told 
you  to,  dear? " 

"I  would  have,"  said  the  bride,  "if  you  had  not 
been  so  rough  about  it.  You  ought  to  speak  more 
kindly  to  your  wife." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Summer  Size. — Clerk — "What  kind  of  a  ham- 
mock do  you  want,  miss?" 

Summer  Girl — "Oh,  a  little  one.  Just  about  big 
enough  for  one — but — er — strong  enough  for  two." — 
Life. 


A  Summer  Romance. 

Summer' maiden.     Full  of  fun. 
Summer  fellow.     Chapter  One. 

Moonlight  evening.     Naught  to  do. 
Tender  Topics.     Chapter   Two. 

Sparkling  diamond.     Love  will  be 
Ever    Cherished.     Chapter    Three. 

August  passes.     Girl  no  more. 
Likewise    diamond.     Chapter    Four. 

Young  man  wakens.      Heart  to  mend. 
Love  next  season?     NO!     The  End. 

— Judgt. 


Kelsey-heated  House 

At  Sharon.  X.  V. 

J.  Wm.  <  komwei.l,  Archt. 

New  York 


The  Kelsey 

Fresh  Air 

System  of 

Heating 

The  right  kind  of 
heating  apparatus 
should  supply  an 
abundance  of  fresh 
air  properly  warmed 
to  every  rooom  in 
the  house,  with  the  minimum  cost  for  fuel,  man- 
agement and  repairs.  The  careful  buyer  who 
expects  these  results,  considers  something  besides 
letting  a  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  any  old 
system.      That's  why 

28,000  KELSEY 

Warm  Air  Generators 

have  been  sold  principally  to  home  owners  who 
have  investigated.  Why  not  send  for  our  book 
which  clearly  explains  why  the  KELSEY  warms 
fresh  air  by  the  best  method— warms  enough  air  for 
any  kind  of  a  house  no  matter  how  big— and  why 
it  is  more  efficient,  healthful  and  economical  than 
furnace  or  steam  and  hot  water  systems. 

SEND  FOR  112  PAGE  BOOK  "OPINIONS" 


KELSEY  HEATING  CO. 

253  FAYETTE  ST.,       SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office: 
906  Presbyterian  Building,  5th  Avenue 


The  'BEST'  Light 

Portable  ]00-Candle  Power  light- 1 
Every  lamp  warranted. The  mostl 
brilliant.economical  light  made,  f 
No  grease,  dirt,  odor  or   smoke. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE   BEST  LICHT    COMPANY, 
93  E.  6th  St,,  Canton,  O. 


)=zn£s*ft. 


'a^A^r^- 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


Wood  Rollers 


Tin  Rollers 


[-College   Preparatory  Course 

offers  the  ambitious  young  man  exceptional  opportunities.  Educa- 
tion is  the  finger-post  that  points  the  way  on  the  road  to  buci  ess. 
There  is  a  simple,  unique  way  to  prepare  yourself  for  entrant  «•  to 
Resident  Engineering  Schools  without  losing  a  moment  of  time 
from  your  present  work.  Let  us  show  you  how  at  our  expense. 
Merely  clip  this  advertisement,  mail  it  today  and  receive  fr'REK 
our  200  p.  hand-book  describing  our  60  courses  in  all  branches  ol 

ENGINEERING 

"Write  to-day — you  lose  by  delay. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  111. 

Lit.  Digest,  Sent.  8.  'Ots 


TYPEWRITERS 

remington  „,::";,-.::„  $25 

All  standard  makes  at  lowest  possible  once. 
REMINGTONS  awl  SMITHS,  $2(1  to  $65. 
Olivers  and  Underwoods,  $35  to  fi&S. 

FIRST-CLASS  VISIBLE  FOR  $10 
STANDARDTYPEWR1TER  EXCHANGE 

Suite  27,  231   Broadway,  New  York  City 


15  CENTS 


Will  bring  you.  on  trial,  thirteen 
weeks,  the  t'nthflnder.  the  old  re- 
liable national  new*  reWew.  Thi» 
paper  ^im-s  you  every  week  nil  the 
import  iut  news  of  the  world   stated 

cli  irl]    md  without  bias.     It  is  the  only  news  review  that  is  tn.' 

prehensive.  nnd  at  the  sunn   time  it  is  not  padded  or  bulky,     i 

you  the  wheal  without  the  •bail.     It  is  . 

a  time  Bat  er  t  peonte,      in 

purpose  it    i-    hith-toned,    healthy    and  | 

inspii mn  ;  it  i-  a  pii.!.-'  againsi  sen* 
lurnalism.      it  t  ik< 

of  perioi  n|  |S  M  an 


ffiyTztAfitufa* 


Try    it    am!    you    would  not 


be  without  it  lor  many  times  its  cost    11.00  per  year. 

PATHFINDKR,  lVn»liliiRtoii,  l>.  «. 


I    tin 

Li 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  hooks  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  its.  stam, 

R.S.&  A.  B.LACEY,  Washington, D.C.       Estab.  1869. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

August  25. — Twenty-seven  persons  are  killed  and 
thirty-three  injured  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  kill  Russian  Premier  Stolypin  in  his  summer 
villa.  A  daughter  and  son  of  the  Premier  and 
two  of  the  four  conspirators  are  among  the 
victims. 
London  newspapers  ridicule  President  Roosevelt's 
declaration  for  reformed  spelling. 

August  26. — General  Min,  commander  of  the 
Scnimorsky  Grand  Regiment,  is  shot  and  killed 
by  a  girl  in  the  railway  station  at  Peterhof ;  the 
assassin  is  caught.  The  Social  Revolutionists 
to  whom  she  belonged  issue  a  proclamation 
threatening  hundreds  of  such  murders  unless 
the  government  changes  its  policy. 

August  27. — The  Cuban  Government  issues  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty  for  thirty  days  for  the 
revolutionists. 
General  von  Liarliarski,  acting  Military  Governor 
of  Warsaw,  is  shot  dead  by  a  revolutionist  while 
riding  in  a  cab  in  that  city. 

The  Czar  issues  a  ukase  ordering  the  distribution 
of  crown  appanages  among  the  peasants, 
hoping  thus  to  win  their  support. 

August  28. — Walter  Wellman  abandons  his  in- 
tention of  trying  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by 
airship  this  year.  His  reason  is  the  lateness  ol 
the  season  which  the  delays  on  his  apparatus 
have  caused. 
King  Alfonso  issues  a  decree  restoring  the  right 
of  civil  marriage  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  papal 
protest. 

August  29. — William  Frederick  Francis  Joseph 
Christian  Olaf,  son  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many is  baptized  in  Potsdam.. 

August  30. — An  anti-Greek  demonstration  at 
Galatz,  Rumania,  results  in  the  destruction  of 
a  number  of  Greek  shops  and  the  storming  of 
the  Russian  Consulate. 
Lady  Campbell-Bannerman,  wife  of  the  British 
Premier,  dies  at  Marienbad  after  a  long  illness. 


Domestic. 

August  24. — President  Roosevelt  indorses  the 
forms  of  spelling  advocated  by  the  Simplified- 
Spelling  Board  and  signifies  his  intention  to  use 
it  in  all  his  private  and  official  correspondence. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  Ohio 
enter  into  a  reciprocal  agreement  regarding  the 
licensing  of  medical  practitioners. 

August  25. — President  Roosevelt  issues  a  proc- 
lamation appealing  for  aid  for  the  earthquake 
sufferers  in  Chile. 

August  2  7- — The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  in- 
dicted on  ten  bills,  including  6,420  counts,  by 
the  two  Chicago  Federal  Grand  Juries  for  ac- 
cepting rebates  from  railroads. 

August  28. — The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company 
of  Philadelphia  closes  its  doors,  having  failed, 
with  liabilities  of  $10,000,000  said  to  have 
resulted  from  transactions  by  its  president, 
Frank  T.  Hippie,  who  died  recently. 

The  new  Railroad-rate  law  goes  into  effect. 
Officials  of  many  roads  appear  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  urge  extension 
of  time  for  the  filing  of  rate  schedules. 

August  29. — William  J.  Bryan  is  warmly  wel- 
comed in  New  York  upon  his  arrival  home  from 
his  trip  around  the  world.  He  spends  the  night 
at  the  home  of  Lewis  Nixon,  on  Staten  Island. 

President  Roosevelt  issues  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  new  tariff  with  Spain  operative  on 
September  1,  and  giving  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

August  30. — In  a  speech  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  William  J.  Bryan  outlines  a 
Democratic  platform,  asserting  that  the  trusts 
form  the  paramount  issue  between  the  national 
parties. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  made  in  a 
■clean,  sun-flooded  factory; 
then  stored  a  full  year  in  a 
dry,  airy  place,  before  com- 
ing to  you. 

Is  it  such  a  wonder  it 
lasts  so  long? 

Established  in  1789. 


"INFALLIBLE0  SMOKELESS 


ABSOLUTELY     WATERPROOF 

iLWAYS      THE      SAME      UNDTN      ANY      CONDITIONS 


ESTABLISHED  1843 


HAVANA   TOBIES 

EXACT   SIZE  AND   SHAPE 


delicious 

HAND- MADE,     l_< 

^.MAKERS,  COST   MUCH    LESS 

THAN      INFERIOR     CIGARS     AT     RETAII 

DELIVERED,  PREPAID,  $2.00  PER  BOX  OF"  100. 
SAMPLE  BOX  OF"  SO  F"OR  $1  .OO.  SPECIFY 
LIGHT,     DARK    OR     MEDIUM. 

UNQUALIFIED       GUARANTEE      ASSURES       perfe. 
SATISFACTION      OR      MONEV      REFUNDED. 


Charles    Rugg    6c    Son, 


MARKET 


Wat*»r  Fir»\i/c  Iln  Hill  Te\  Ynn  If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 
"ttlcl  1IUWS  UP  11111  M.  O  1  UU.  water,  you'll  find  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 
^~ "~ ~ ~^^^^~"^^—~^-~~^^^-^—^^^—    to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM.rS£=* 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  60  feet  fall.  Elevates  water  30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  Sold  on 
30  days  free  trial.  Large  plants  for  serving  towns,  railroad  tanks,  irrigation,  country 
homes,  etc.  bmall  engines  for  individual  use.  Many  thousands  in  successful  operation 
Booklet  free.    Ill  VV.  V.SUWV.  COMPANY,  Son  1  Trinity  Building,  New  York. 


"works 

LIKE  THE 

HUMAN 

ARM" 


Telephone 
Ami  1 


-5* 


Every  busy  man  needs  the  "Equi- 
poise," because  it  keeps  his  'phone 
out  of  the  way  yet  within  immediate 
reach — swings  anywhere,  lightly, 
and    stays    rigid    and    self-balancing. 

'Phone  can't  be  upset,  and  won't  disturb  ink- 
stands, mucilage  bottle  or  papers.  The  "  Equi- 
poise "  supports  receiver  while  "  holding  wire." 

Standard  length  23  inches  (may  be 
extended  to  any  length  up  to  41  inch- 
es). On  sale  and  in  use  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  Write  for  booklet  and. 
name  of  your  nearest  supply  house. 
OLIVER  MFG.  CO.,    502  Francis  Building.  Phila. 


The  trouble  with  most  banking  organizations 
is  that  they  want  to  tie  your  money  up  so 
you  can't  get  it  when  you  want  it — 

And  then  only  pay  you  3  or  4  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  it. 

This  company  pays  5  per  cent,  annual  in- 
terest for  every  day  your  money  is  on  deposit, 
and  allows  you  to  withdraw  at  any  time  with- 
out notice. 

If  you  want  to  leave  your  money  on  de- 
posit for  two  years  or  more,  we  will  pay  6 
per  cent. 

And  back  of  it  all  absolute 
security  is  guaranteed. 
Write  for  the  Booklet 


CALVERT  MORTGAGE  & 
1045  Calvert  Building 


DEPOSIT  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


UCDCC  lifDITCDC  interested  in  song-work  should 
fCnOt.  IfmlCllO  buy  the  new  book  ••Song-Craft." 
an  original  treatise  on  song  writing,  including  much  inside 
information  concerning  song-craftsmanship.  Songs  com- 
posed »nd  published  on  new  co-operation  plan.  "Song- 
Craft."  SOr,  In  cloth.  Sl.OO.  SO\<J. CRAFT 
1  MI  SIC  CO.,  452  E.   Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  \Vl8. 
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7% 

PREFERRED   STOCK 

Not  SubjecX  to  Market  Fluctuations 

I  offer  550,000,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  the 
above  stock.  Manufacturing  Corporation 
established  24  years.  Total  capital  $600,000. 
Net  earnings  five  times  total  preferred 
dividends.     Attractive   for  small   investors. 

Address  F.  L.  ALLEN 

25  BROAD  STREET  -  -  NEW  YORK 


■  CHEW... 

BeemanV 

■The  Original 

f  Pepsin  *  i 
Gum  *  *  jl 

Cures  Indigestion  and     '. '. 
Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  J| 

For  Sale  at  Every  Drag  Store  •  • 


Write 
for 
book- 
let. 


CLEANS  AND  SHARPENS  EVERYTHING 

This   Uuiou   Hustler  Faucet   Water    Motor  at- 
taches  instantly  to  your  faucet.      It  sharpens 
cutlery,  cleans  silverware  and  polishes  all  metal 
surfaces.     It  will    run  a  fan,  sewing   machine, 
etc.     It  gives  %  H.  P.  and  makes  4.000  revo- 
lutions a  minute  on  good  water  pressme.     Outfit 
consists  of  one  motor  (cast  iron)  emery  wheel, 
polishing  wheel,  polishing  material,  wrench, 
leather  belting,  washers  and  printed  instruc- 
tions packed  in  a  wooden  nor.     This  regular 
$5  outfit  we  sell  today  for  $3.   Price  advances 
in  another  month.     Sent  C.  O.  D.     Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory.   Agents  wanted. 
Correspondence  with  Healers  solicited. 
THE  EDGAR  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  87 
104  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass    | 


ARCHITECTURAL    DRAWING 

Thift  advertisement  points  a  way  for  you  to  secure  a  better  paying 
position.  Clip  it  out,  m.-nl  ii  to  us  and  receive  free  our200page 
hand-book  dee*  i  [bins  oui  course  in 

ARCHITECTURE 

i  i      er  00  others  including  Mechanical  Drawing,  Civil,  Mechani- 
cal mid  Electrical  Engineering.     Remember  it's  the  man   who 

knows  all  aboutsome  particular  tiling  who  succ Is  not  ihe  man 

who  knows .■omening  about  everything.  This  is  your  opportu- 
nity.     Grasp  it  mow. 

LMERICAS   SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I. it.  Diskbt,  Sept  H.  '(Hi 


MAN    WANTED 

in  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS.  No  canvassing  or 
soliciting  required.  Experience  unnecessary  if  honest, 
ambitious  and  willing  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly 
by  iriiiii  and  become  our  local  representative.  Many 
make  8300  to  $500  monthly.  Write  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars. Address  either  office. 
NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY   CO. 

Snite  ;::.  ."■■:  Dearhorn  si.  or  Bolt*  7:t,  1410  "II  »  si. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  iv  \s|HN(j'lON,  l».  c. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  25  Kinds  of   Instruments  to  Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.   Willis  A   Co.,  184  S.  11th  St.,  PUilndclphla. 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

"Peace  by  Arbitration" 

with  facsimile  of  the  notes  used  in  his  great 
London  speech,  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Homiletic  Review.  The  Review  is  in 
many  respects  a  new  periodical  and  carries 
more  great  articles  by  the  leading  writers  of 
the  world  than  any  other  religious  magazine 
published.  30c.  per  copy.  #3.00  a  year. 
funk  .v  WAVNALL8  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
Nbw  York  and  London. 


THE  TEXICOGltAFHEKS 


In  this  coh-Tin,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  ot  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"C.  W.  G.,"  Del  Rio,  Texas.— "(1)  What  is  a 
martinet  f  (2)  What  are  the  names  of  he  three 
rivers  of  hell?  (3)  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  a 
cave  the  entering  of  which  makes  one  despondent 
ever  after?  (4)  How  did  eggs  and  rabbits  become 
associated  with  Easter?  (5)  Which  is  the  best  Eng- 
lish-Latin and  Latin-English   dictionary?" 

(1)  A  martinet  is  a  strict  disciplinarian.  The 
word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Martinet,  a  French 
general,  who  advocated  the  vise  of  the  bayonet  in 
about  1669,  and  who  is  referred  to  by  Voltaire  in  his 
"Siecle  de  Louis  XIV."  (2)  The  five,  not  three, 
rivers  of  hell  are  Acheron,  Cocytus,  Phlegethon, 
Lethe,  and  Styx.  See  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 
st.  ii.,  1.  577,  etc.,  for  description  of  each.  (3)  Is  .t 
possible  that  you  refer  to  the  realms  of  hell  described 
in  Dante's  "Inferno,"  over  one  of  the  portals  of  which 
are  the  words  "Abandon  hooe,  all  ye  who  enter 
here"?  We  can  not  trace  r.ny  cave  such  as  you 
describe.  (4)  Because  the  ezs  contains  the  germ 
of  life  it  was  considered  as  a  symbol  of  resurrection 
and  a  suitable  offering  to  the  pagan  gods  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  spring — spring  representing  the  renewal 
of  life.  In  Teutonic  times  buns  as  well  as  eggs 
were  used  at  vernal  festivals.  The  present  custom 
has  no  signification  with  the  Christian  festival  and 
is  merely  the  survival  of  a  pagan  one.  The  connec- 
tion of  rabbits  with  Easter  is,  we  believe,  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  has  been  explained  as  derived  from  a 
legend  in  which  a  number  of  ef,gs  were  hidden  in 
certain  woods  at  Eastertide  and  children  were  sent 
to  seek  them.  The  eggs  \vc  re  'ound  near-by  a  warren, 
and  the  rabbits,  being  distu.  ed,  scampered  away. 
From  this  incident  the  children  believed  that  the 
Easter  rabbit  had  laid  the  Easte    -.gg.      (5)  Anthon's. 

"H.  I.  B.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  acclimate^  ," 

In  pronouncing  acclimated  the  emphatic  accent 
should  be  placed  on  th«  .  <?cond  syllable  ac-d.vi'ma" 
ted — the  "ai"  in  the  jecond  syllabi  ■  having  the 
sound  of  ai  in  ais' 

"L.  P.,"  W  "lngton,  P  ^,. — "Is  the  sentence 
'  She  feels  goor     cci  rect  ? ' ' 

Good  signi>;  -  '  .ving  qualities  that  are  useful,  or 
that  can  be  i.iade  productive  of  comfort,  satisfaction, 
or  enjoyment,  as  a  good  view;  good  flour.  The  term 
should  never  be  used  for  well.  Well  signifies  having 
physical  health,  freedom  from  ailment.  "She  feels 
well"  is  correct. 

"R.  M.  P.,"  Chatham,  Va. — "What  are  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  old  superstition  about  St. 
Swithin's  curse?'  (2)  Is  the  sentence  'I  couldn't 
hardly  hit  that  ball',  correct?  If  not  in  what  is  it 
incorrect?      (3)   How  is  Carnegie  pronounced? " 

(1)  St.  Swithin  was  bishop  of  Winchester.  When 
he  died  the  monks  wished  to  bury  him  in  the  minster, 
but  he  had  ordered  that  his  body  be  interred  without 
the  minster's  precincts,  under  the  sky.  As  the  monks 
intended  to  disregard  St.  Swithin's  order  he  brought 
about  a  heavy  rainfall  which  began  on  July  15,  the 
day  set  for  his  burial,  and  continued  for  forty  days 
thereafter.  The  transfer  of  his  body  was  delayed 
for  forty  days  and  it  was  believed  that  a  rainy  St. 
Swithin's  day  portended  as  many  consecutive  days 
of  rainfall.  (2)  The  sentence  is  not  correct.  Omit 
the  "n't"  after  "could."  As  written,  the  sentence 
contains  two  negatives,  which  is  not  permissible; 
hardly  being  the  equivalent  of  "almost  not."  Written 
'I  could  hardly  hit  the  ball,"  the  sentence  is  correct. 
(3)  Car-nay'gi. 


TARTARUTHINE 

A  Philadelphia  Physician  writes  : 

"  /would  slate  that  /  havei'sed  TartsrMMat 
since  first  put  upon  the  market,  and  ■with 
the  best  results.  Were  I  to  furnish  medicine 
in  my  office  to  my  patients  (which  I  do  not 
do)  Tartarli thine  would  be  one  oj  the  prepa- 
rations which  I  should  keep  on  hand  in 
Quantity  for  the  purpose. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  tails,  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it.  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 


Free    sample    and   our   booklet   on    the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  free  on  request. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 
Dept.  K,  95  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


AN  AID  FOR  THE  BUSY  PREACHER 

SPURGEON'S  ILLUSTRATIVE 
ANECDOTES 

Arranged  under  Subjects  and  Topics  by 

Louis  albert  Banks,  d.d 

Author  of  "Anecdotes  and  Morals,"  "Windows  for 
Sermons,"  etc. 

Preacher  and  Layman  Will  Like  This  Book 

"The  volume  will  doubtless  prove  ot  much  value 
to  ministers  and  others.  Its  highest  use  would  be 
In  the  line  of  teaching  a  man  to  look  for  himself 
and  And  his  own  similes  and  illustrations."— .Zigh 
Advocate,  Portland,  Me. 

"They  are  illuminative  and  instructive  and  the 
compiler  has  done  his  work  well." — Pittsburg 
Leader. 

"  To  many  minds  the  volume  will  be  suggestive 
and  helpful."— Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

"  A  very  interestingly  handled,  helpful  volume. 
Dr.  Banks  is  just  the  one  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
necessary  to  produce  such  a  book;  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  his  subject,  understanding  of  its  resources, 
and  the  patience  which  renders  such  a  compilation 
a  labor  of  love.  The  book  is  put  into  admirable 
shape,  is  handsomely  printed  and  tastefully  hound." 
— Ideas,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  This  book  needs  nothing  but  the  title  page  to 
commend  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  Its  equal 
of  the  class."— Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate. 

"The  book  will  be  found  profitable  for  private 
perusal,  and  very  useful  for  Christians  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  Sunday  Schools  or  in  the  social 
meetings  of  their  church  circles." — Brooklyn  Daily 
Earfie. 

Cloth,  345  pages.  Si.  20  net:  by  mail.  $!.:«>. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLSCOMPANY,  New  York  and  London 


HOW  to  "Pulpit  and  Grave"  edited  by  K.  J.Wheeler, 
Conduct   J^'  ""'  'nc'll£ies  sermons,  outlines,  obituary 
addresses,  prayers,  classified  texts,  scripture- 
readings,  death-bed  testimonies,  funeral  eti- 
SerVICeS.  quette,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  preachers,  J1.50. 

"  Far  superior  to  any  other  work  of  a  similar  kind."— 
Methodist  Recorder. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  NewVrk 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HOW  THE   DEMOCRATIC  PRESS   REGARD 
MR.   BRYAN'S   NEW   ISSUE. 

"  T)ERHAPS   some  who  persistently  urged  my  candidacy  will 

•^       not  now  press  me  so  hard,"  remarked  Mr.  Bryan  at  the 

Democratic  Club  before  his  departure  from  New  York.     Already 

some  hints  of  the  consternation  caused  by  his  reference  to  govern- 


MORE  "CLOTHES   SWIPING." 

— Payne  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

ment  ownership  of  railroads  in  his  speech  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  had  reached  him.  In  that  speech  he  stated  that  the  rail- 
roads "must  ultimately  become  public  property,"  and  that  he 
would  "  prefer  to  see  only  the  trunk  lines  operated  by  the  P'ederal 
Government  and  the  local  lines  by  the  several  State  govern- 
ments." When  the  sound  of  these  clauses  echoed  across  the 
country,  conservative  Democratic  leaders  showed  a  tendency  to 
"  take  to  the  cyclone  cellar",  and  the  same  tendency  is  reflected  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  press.  Among  the  leaders  of 
Southern  Democracy  who  have  taken  alarm  despatches  name 
Senator  Daniels,  of  Virginia,  an  ardent  Bryanite  ;  John  Sharp 
Williams,  of  Mississippi;  Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  of  Texas; 
and  Governor  Glenn,  of  North  Carolina.  Another  indication  that 
Mr.  Bryan  has  brought  not  peace  but  a  sword  is  found  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  West  Virginia  Democratic  Congressional  Convention 
to  indorse  him  for  President  or  to  accept  his  railroad  scheme, 
which  it  believes  to  be  "fraught  with  grave  danger  to  the  re- 
public." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  asserts  that  Mr.  Bryan  "  must  re- 
pudiate his  government-ownership  plank  or  give  up  all  hope  of 
another  Presidential  nomination."  "Had  he  made  the  tariff  the 
chief  issue."  mournfully  remarks  the  Washington  Times  (Dem.), 
"he  would  have  had  his  own  party  united  and  his  opposition  split ; 
now,  it  is  feared,  he  will  divide  his  own  party  and  solidify  the 
opposition."  The  Democratic  press  in  the  South,  while  they  in- 
dorse the  other  ideas  advanced  in  his  New  York  speech,  in  the 
main  either  dissent  from  or  ignore  his  views  on  government  own- 
ership of  railroads.  The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  it  is 
true,  exclaims:  "That  William  Jennings  Bryan  is  the  greatest  of 
living  Americans— that  he  is  regarded  at  this  time  in  the  same 
light  as  was  Washington  when  lie  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  patriot  army  in  the  war  for  freedom  from  the  British  yoke, 
is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day."     The  New  Orleans  Daily 


States,  however,  predicts  that  "  many  who  rushed  into  the  Bryan 
band-wagon  before  that  gentleman  returned  from  Europe  will  now 
be  seen  crawling  out  over  the  tailboard."  The  Mobile  Register 
(Ala.)  foresees  a  new  cleavage  resulting  from  Mr.  Bryan's  speech 
—"not  the  old  division  on  financial  policy,  but  a  new  division  on 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  Government." 
"  It's  a  pity  he  ever  referred  to  government  ownership,"  exclaims 
The  Commercial  Appeal,  the  leadingDemocratic  i  aper  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  "  But,"  it  adds,  "  one  fly  in  the  ointment  won't  spoil  it,  pro- 
vided too  much  fuss  is  not  made  in  removing  the  insect."  "  A  doc- 
trine no  man  in  free  America  can  safely  assert  as  being  either 
practicable  or  wise,"  says  the  Chattanooga  Times.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal ,  which  repudiated  Bryan  ten 
years  ago,  now  devotes  two  columns  to  his  praise,  and  says  in 
part: 

"  Mr.  Byran  will  be  the  next  Democratic  nominee  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  accept  him  heartily.  We  shall  work 
for  his  election  unceasingly,  and  we  want  to  see  him  elected.  Two 
years  lie  before  us  in  which  to  set  our  house  in  order  and  to  b  .ild 
our  fences.  They  should  be  devoted  first  of  all  to  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  new  tenet  which  Mr.  Bryan  proposes;  a  discus- 
sion passionless  and  fair  alike  to  him,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
principles  of  Democracy." 

But  what  The  Courier-Journal  already  thinks  of  this  new  tenet 
we  also  learn : 

"The  suggestion  as  a  plank  in  a  Democratic  platform  at  this 
time  is  not  only  impracticable  in  the  highest  degree,  but  if  it  were 
adopted  as  a  fighting  line  would  cost  us  the  election.  It  could  not 
be  carried  out  as  a  policy,  even  if  by  some  cataclysm  we  should 
come  to  power  in  spite  of  it  and  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  or 
contemplated  as  a  policy  by  any  party  having  the  real  good  of 
the  people  at  heart.  It  is  un-American  and  un-Democratic — illogi 
cal  to  all  our  professions  on  the  side  of  simple,  efficacious,  and 
upright  government — like  the  winged  horse  in  the  Irish  legend — 
'impossible  to  catch  and  not  worth  having  when  caught.'  "• 

Says  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.): 

"If  the  country  is  still  possessed  of  political  virility,  a  move- 
ment for  government  ownership  of  railroads  will  mean  a  political 
battle  of  giants.     Mr.  Bryan  last  night  quietly  included  this  issue 


BETTER     GET    OUT    OF    THE    SHADOW      BEFORE     THE    PUBLIC    PA- 
TIENCE  IS    EXHAUS  l  in. 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

as  one  among  many;  it  can  not  long  continue  so.  Just  as  the 
silver  issue,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  the  time  and  afterward  to 
make  it  appear  otherwise,  was  the  one  all-absorbing  issue  in  the 
fight   ot  1896,  so    the  railroad-ownership  issue  must  either  be 
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dropped  by  Mr.  Bryan  or  must  become  the  one  all-absorbing  issue 
of  the  campaign  of  1908.  A  vague  sentiment  of  opposition  to  plu- 
tocracy may  suffice  to  carry  along  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
economic  reforms  of  ordinary  size  ;    it  can  not  hear  the  burden  of 

the  mighty  change  contemplated 
m  Mr,  Bryan's  railroad  pro- 
gram  

"It  is  probable  that  it  can  not 
happen  without  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
possibility  that  such  an  amendment 
will  be  submitted  in  the  near  luture 
or  that  it  would  be  ratified  by  the 
States  if  it  should  be  submitted 
in  the  next  few  years.  Such  a  plan 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Democratic  party. 
As  an  issue,  to  say  the  least,  it  is 
born  many  years  too  soon,  and 
even  if  carefully  nursed  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  incubator,  is  not  likely  to 
grow  big  enough  in  our  times  to 
wear  long  pants  and  be  admitted 
to  the  political  arena.  But  its 
mere  paternity  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  party 
considerable  embarrassment  in  the 
next  two  years." 

No  party  would  be  rash  enough 
to  put  the  issue  into  its  program, 
asserts  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.),  while  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  says : 


find  by  the  time  that  the  next  Democratic  .National  Convention 
assembles  that  the  party  has  passed  them  by  and  left  them  ma- 
rooned. The  Democratic  newspapers  that  are  opposed  to  Mr 
Bryan  no  longer  reflect  the  party  sentiment.  If  they  reflect 
anything,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  those  whom  private  monopoly 
of  public  utilities  has  enriched." 

In  similar  vein  is  the  comment  of  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Pica- 
yune ( Dem.) : 

"  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  shows  more  than  ever  that  the  next  na- 
tional campaign  will  be  between  Democratic  radicalism  and  Re- 
publican radicalism.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  people  Mr. 
Bryan's  great  speech  will  sweep  the  country,  and  the  opposing 
party  will  be  driven  to  put  up  its  radical  President  to  meet  him. 
The  great  trend  of  American  politics  is  toward  control  of  all  the 
machinery  of  production  and  industrial  operation  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  power  and  the  Constitution  will  be  strained  to  the  ut- 
most under  the  pressure." 

Says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat : 

"There  are  thousands  who,  altho  they  are  opposed  to  this  own- 
ership, believe  with  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  obstinacy  and  opposition 
to  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  by  such  railroad  men  as  Hill, 
Baer,  and  others  will  force  the  country  ultimately  to  adopt  a  radi- 
cal policy,  which  it  would  gladly  avoid  if  possible.  In  fine,  what 
we  understand  Mr.  Bryan  to  say  on  this  subject  is  that  the  people 
will  try  to  control  the  railroads  by  legislation,  but  if  they  find  this 
impossible— and  Mr.  Bryan  believes  they  will  do  so— then  State 
ownership  will  be  resorted  to  as  the  only  relief. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  as  open,  frank,  and  outspoken 
in  his  views  as  ever,  having  ideas  and  suggestions  on  every  im- 
portant public  question  of  the  day." 


MRS.     ROOSEVELT     WATCHING 
THE  NAVAL  REVIEW. 


"  It  is  futile  to  say  that  national 
ownership  of  trunk  lines  and 
State  ownership  of  local  lines  is  his  personal  confession  of  faith. 
As  a  designated  candidate  his  personal  beliefs  assume  the  impor- 
tance of  party  principles.  So  long  as  he  is  in  the  running  it  can 
not  be  otherwise  He  has  overridden  his  party  before.  Being 
greeted  in  advance  as  the  indispensable  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  from  now  on  he  will  suppress 
his  individual  views?  It  is  too  late  if  he  would.  He  has  shouted 
his  new-fangled  creed  from  the  housetops,  and  Republican  cam- 
paign speakers  will  not  let  the  country  forget  its  meaning.  They 
have  been  quick  to  expose  its  fallacy  in  the  Con- 
gressional campaign  in  Maine.  Bryanism,  altered 
and  made  over  for  the  same  old  uses,  again  strength- 
ens the  Republican  and  weakens  the  Democratic 
party. 

"If  in  spite  of  his  latter-day  vagaries  Mr.  Bryan 
is  nominated  for  a  third  time,  the  election  in  1908 
will  turn  just  as  surely  on  his  scheme  of  national 
ownership  of  the  railroads  as  it  did  in  1896  on  his 
free-silver  program." 

The  Houston  Post  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand, 
eagerly  insists  that  Mr.  Bryan  "was  merely  giving 
his  personal  opinion  of  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
transportation  problem,  and  was  not  assuming  to 
inject  a  new  issue,  one  upon  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  could  never  agree  "  Among  those 
Democratic  papers  which  fearlessly  accept  the  issue 
is  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.     It  says: 

''It  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  these  objectors 
seem  to  think,  that  in  advocating  government  own- 
ership Mr.  Bryan  has  thrown  away  the  Presidency. 
if  not  the  nomination.  There  has  been  a  growing 
belief  among  the  people  that  mere  regulation  of 
monopo  ies  is  not  the  panacea  to  redress  the  abuses 
of  private  ownership  of  public  utilities,  and  that 
after  all  there  is  logic  in  the  contention  that  the  State  shall  own 
and  operate  all  public  utilities.  ...  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  great  majority  of  Democrats  in  the  United  States  to-day 
think  as    Bryan  does,  and  the  leaders  who  fail  to  see   this  will 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  NAVAL  REVIEW. 

CONSIDERABLE  adverse  criticism  of  the  Labor-Day  naval 
review  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  took  place  before  a  com- 
paratively select  assemblage  and  in  a  bay  too  small  to  allow  the 
fleet  to  undertake  even  the  simplest  maneuvers.  Aside  from  this 
criticism  there  is  little  but 'praise  for  the  pageant  itself,  and  for 
those  whose  naval  policy  made  such  a  display  possible.  The 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  these  words,  voices  the  widely  expressed 
sentiment:  "While  there  may  linger  regret  that  the  naval  review 


THE    PRESIDENT  ON    BOARD   THE       MAYFLOWER." 

With  him  are  Rear-Admirals  Bronson,  Davis,  and  Evans,  and  Secretary  Bonaparte. 


at  Oyster  Bay  was  not  accorded  a  more  adequate  setting,  no 
doubt  exists  that  the  showing  stirs  American  pride."  Some 
papers  are  severe  in  their  denunciations  of  the  local  character  of 
the  review.     The   New  York  Times,  for  instance,  complains  that 
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the  President  was  almost  "alone  with  the  fleet,"  and  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  bitterly  expresses  itself  on  the  matter,  finding 
the  whole  review  only  an  occasion  for  the  President's  entertain- 
ment.     "With  'my'   family,  'my'   friends,  'my'  Cabinet,  'my' 


"ain't  it  a  daisy!" 
,  — DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

naval  committee  aboard  'my  '  yacht,  witnessing  the  parade  of 
'my'  navy,  it  was  certainly  a  magnificent  triumph  of  egoism," 
says  The  Commercial  Appeal.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  while 
regretting  "its  quality  of  a  family  function,"  takes  the  matter  less 
seriously  and  predicts  that  possible  future  reviews  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  this  objection.  It  humorously  adds:  "Regarding  Bryan 
as  a  possibility,  what  kind  of  a  review  could  he  muster  in  the 
raging  Platte?" 

Turning  from  this  aspect  of  the  affair,  the  Brooklyn  Times  dis- 
cusses the  real  import  of  the  pageant.  "The  display  of  our  pres- 
ent naval  strength,"  says  The  Times,  "  was  more  than  what  it  has 
been  called,  namely,  a  holiday  spectacle  arranged  to  please  the 
fancy  of  a  strenuous  President,"  and  it  continues : 

"It  was  a  representation  of  the  strength  of  the  Government  in 
the  time  of  emergency,  such  a  representation  which  would  go  a 
long  way  to  deter  any  foreign  government  from  stirring  up  strife 
with  us.  Its  value  lies  in  that  line  more  than  any  other,  and,  in 
view  of  past  events,  such  value  is  the  most  potent  of  all. 

"Aside  from  all  this,  the  review  was  of  the  most  practical  use 
in  that  it  instilled  the  right  feeling  in  the  personnel  oi  the  vessels. 
According  to  the  utterance  of  one  writer  on  the  pageant,  'That 
vague  but  powerful  force  known  as  morale  was  intensified  in  all 
of  them.'  This  pretty  well  covers  the  ground.  The  pageant  was 
of  extreme  value  in  that  respect.  We  have  at  length  had  visual 
evidence  that  the  United  States  has  at  last  arrived  at  the  point  of 
a  first-rate  naval  power,  and  that  it  has  come  to  stay,  the  opinion 
of  carping  critics  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Another  cause  of  newspaper  comment  is  the  chance  which  this 
review  gives  to  discuss  past  and  future  growths  of  the  navy.  A 
common  view  is  that  expressed  by  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch : 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  fleet  under  review  yesterday  contained 
more  than  twice  as  many  armored  vessels  as  the  entire  United 
States  Navy  possessed  in  the  war  with  Spain  ;  while  of  battle-ships, 
cruisers,  and  other  vessels  twice  as  many  as  in  this  fleet  are  either 
absent  on  service  or  are  in  process  of  construction.  So  that  the 
fact  is  that  our  navy,  built  and  building,  is  four  to  six  times  what 
it  was  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

"  Every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  recall  the  effect  of  that 
war  knows  that  its  revelation  to  Europe  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 


modern  navy  caused  governments  previously  scornful  or  inimical 
to  rush  forward  with  professions  of  friendship  and  conciliation. 
If  the  navy  of  1898  caused  Europe  to  recognize  that  the  United 
States  must  be  conciliated,  who  can  doubt  that  a  navy  five  or  six 
times  the  size  is  a  complete  defense  of  the  nation  against  any  for- 
eign attack?" 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  is  of  the  same  mind,  believing  that 
a  navy  "  less  than  this  would  neither  be  prudent  nor  satisfactory  to 
the  American  people,  who  have  not  forgotten  the  phenomenal 
record  made  by  our  ships  and  men  during  the  Spanish  war  of 
1898."  Similarly,  the  Toledo  Blade,  after  calling  attention  to  the 
size  of  the  fleet  assembled  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  showing  that  no 
other  country,  save  Great  Britain,  could  boast  a  more  effective 
one,  concludes : 

"  And  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  American  Navy  was  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  world.  At  that  time  there  were  few  ships  of 
modern  construction,  and  these  were  in  the  nature  of  experiments. 
The  great  navy  has  been  built  since  that  time,  and  it  now  com- 
mands the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  world.  There  is  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  American  Navy  is  now  large  enough  and  it 
is  probable  that  after  the  construction  of  vessels  now  designed 
the  country  will  be  content  to  replace  those  worn  out  or  which 
have  become  back  numbers.  The  navy  has  cost  a  mint  of  money, 
but  until  the  coming  of  the  millennium  no  first-class  world  power 
can  get  along  without  one." 

So,  while  there  is  gratification  at  the  present  condition  of  the 
navy,  many  papers  are  satisfied  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is,  without 
trying  to  keep  up  the  fast  rate  of  growth.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
puts  the  question  thus :  "  If  our  navy  is  already  second  in  effective- 
ness, and  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  leader,  is  that  not 
an  argumen'  against  further  expansion  as  unnecessary? — espe- 
cially when  France  and  England  are  both  curtailing  their  naval 
progress." 


SENTIMENT  OF  THE   PRESS  ON   INTERVEN- 
TION  IN    CUBA. 

"  /^^UBA  must  work  out  its  own  salvation,"  says  the  Baltimore 
^-^  News,  expressing  thus  in  brief  the  decision  of  perhaps  the 
major  part  of  the  American  press.  Some  papers  there  are,  how- 
ever, who  agree  with  the  Boston  Journal  that  "  the  United  States 
may  have  to  straighten  out  things  in  Cuba  before  this  trouble  is 
over."  And  yet  others  are  even  more  decided.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  for  instance,  says  that  "  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
men  who  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Palma  Government  have 
a  number  of  substantial  grievances,"  and  that  "  they  are  fighting 
now  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  their  insurrection  has  the  same 
justification  as  the  insurrection  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain." 
"Cuba  ought  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  United  States  in  the 
first  place,"  continues  The  Inquirer,"  and  to  that  conclusion  it 
must  come  at  last."  Similarly  the  Chicago  Tribune,  while  ac- 
knowledging that  "  this  country  has  an  abundance  of  perplexing 
domestic  problems  to  deal  with,"  and  that  "  it  is  not  ambitious  for 
a  territory  of  Cuba,  which  would  be  insistent  on  Statehood."  is 
forced  to  grant,  reluctantly,  that  there  can  hardly  be  an  escape 
from  annexation  if  the  Cubans  shall  prove  that  they  are  unable  to 
give  due  protection  to  the  vast  material  interests  which  are  con- 
centrated in  Cuba. 

Most  of  the  editorial  comment  is  decidedly  conservative,  how- 
ever. "  It  will  be  wise  to  go  slowly  in  this  Cuban  affair,"  says  the 
Chicago  Journal,  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  makes  this  plea  for 
the  independence  of  Cuba : 

"  If  the  Cubans  are  ever  to  have  a  stable  government,  they  must 
work  it  out  for  themselves.  This  country  is  bound  to  protect 
them  from  foreign  aggression,  but  is  equally  bound  itself  to  re- 
spect their  independence.  We  want  no  more  dependencies,  and 
we  could  not,  at  the  present  stage  of  political  development,  admit 
Cuba  as  one  of  the  United  States.     In  this  we  believe  American 
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opinion  to  be  practically  unanimous,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  will  be  persistently  in  accord  with  it." 

The  New  York  Journal of  i  ommerce  has  "no  sympathy  for  tin- 
Cuban  rebels,"  believing  that  "  the  problem  of  self-government 
must  be  worked  out  by  peaceable  means  or  self-government  will 
not  last." 

Attention  is  called  by  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  to  the  fact  that 
while,  to  the  Cuban  mind,  "intervention  and  annexation  are  inter- 
changeable terms,"  such  is  not  really  the  case.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  remarks  The  Dispatch,  "  whether  we  have  to  intervene  or 
not,  intervention  does  not  necessarily  mean  annexation,"  and  it 
would  not  in  this  case  because  already  "  we  have  all  the  insular  pos- 
sessions we  can  uncomfortably  digest."  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  is  likewise  among  those  papers  which  take  the  middle 
ground  of  possible  intervention. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  one  of  the  papers  which  hold 
that  annexation  is  inevitable — "not  only  inevitable,  but  that  it 
can  not  be  postponed  many  years  longer."  And  the  Washington 
Post  is  even  more  in  a  hurry.  "  Why  does  the  President  hesi- 
tate?" it  asks,  and  to  show  the  grounds  for  the  question,  con- 
tinues : 

"  As  there  is  no  question  of  the  right  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
intervene  with  the  military  strength  of  the  United  States,  neither 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  question  of  his  duty  to  do  so  if  the 
situation  in  the  island  is  as  bad  as  the  latest  credible  advices  indi- 
cate. Why  the  President  refuses  to  act  is  as  inexplicable  as  are 
the  efforts  of  his  representatives  in  Washington  to  minimize  the 
dangers  and  assume  an  attitude  of  calm  indifference.  Should  the 
Palma  Government  fall — and  this  manifestly  is  within  the  range  of 
unremote  probabilities — chaos  will  reign  in  the  island  republic 
for  a  greater  or  less  period.  The  President  would  then  be  face  to 
face  with  a  more  delicate  and  embarrassing  situation  than  at  pres- 
ent exists,  for  [he  would  be  compelled  to  send  soldiers  or  sailors 
there  to  protect  life  and  property,  restore  order,  and  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Government." 

In  Cuba  the  desire  for  our  intervention  is  apparently  confined  to 
the  insurgent  party.  "They  seem  to  have  expected  us  to  take  fire 
at  their  first  call  to  arms  and  interfere  at  once  in  their  behalf,"  says 
the  Washington  Star.  "Instead  of  that,"  The  Star  continues, 
"sentiment  generally  has  been  with  the  Palma  Government."  The 
possible  incentive  of  the  insurrection  is  found  by  a  number  of 
papers  in  this  very  desire  for  American  intervention,  followed  by 


^ 


possible   annexation   of  the   island.     The  Boston  Herald  puts  it 
thus : 

"  It  would  not  be  strange  if  there  were  a  financial  syndicate  be- 
hind the  Cuban  revolutionists  If  Cuba  could  be  annexed  to  this 
country  and  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  could  be  brought  in  duty- 
free it  would  give  a  value  to  Cuban  land  far  greater  than  that  real 
estate  now  possesses." 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Government.  President  Palma  is 
quoted  in  the  Associated- Press  dispatches  as  confident  of  his 
ability  to  suppress  the  disturbance  without  our  assistance.  In  his 
own  words,  when  asked  concerning  American  intervention  : 

"That  matter  lias  not  been  under  consideration  because  we  be- 
lieve we  can  control  the  situation  without  any  outside  aid.  We 
shall  put  down  this  senseless  rebellion  by  force,  and  we  feel  amply 
confident  of  our  ability  to  do  it.  We  were  not  prepared,  for  a 
blow  of  such  a  character,  altho  we  knew  several  months  ago  that 
they  were  conspiring;  but  we  soon  will  have  sufficient  men  and 
arms  to  dominate  the  rebels.  There  may  be  'some  isolated  en- 
counters and  desultory  fighting,  but  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
protect  all  interests." 


THE   DISAPPEARING    DEATH-PENALTY. 

A  STUDY  of  the  world's  jurisprudence  of  the  past  fifty  years 
•£*•  has  convinced  Mr.  Thomas  Speed  Mosby,  pardon  attorney 
to  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  that  the  death-penalty  is  destined 
to  disappear  entirely  from  the  penal  code.  Mr.  Mosby,  we  learn 
from  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  is  fighting  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  in  his  own  State,  which  he  would  put  in 
line  with  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, the  five  States  in  which  it  has  already  been  done  away  with. 
Not  content  with  historical  evidence  that  the  general  trend  of 
American  legislation  has  been  and  still  is  against  the  infliction  of 
the  death-penalty,  he  wrote  to  the  attorney-generals  of  the  differ- 
ent States  of  the  Union  asking  their  opinion  as  to  whether  capital 
punishment  tended  to  diminish  capital  crime.  The  result  of  these 
inquiries  is  published  in  Harper's  Weekly.  We  there  learn  that 
in  the  five  States  already  named  the  attorney-generals  have  noted 
no  increase  in  capital  crime.  Of  the  other  forty  men  questioned, 
only  twenty-two  answered.  Sixteen  of  these  declared  themselves 
clearly  as  of  the  opinion  that  capital  punishment  does  tend  to  di- 
minish capital  crime.     Two  were  positive  in  their  conviction  that 


Presitent  Palma— "  Sic 'em,  Brutus!" 

—  Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
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"  CAN    HE  STAY  ON  ?  " 

—  Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
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the  death-penalty  does  not  tend  to  diminish  capital  crime,  while 
four  gave  qualified  answers.  The  attorney-general  of  Iowa  re- 
ported that  capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  his  State  several 
years  ago,  but  was  again  enacted  by  the  Legislature  "  because  of 
the  increase  of  murders  in  the  State."  This  leads  Mr.  Mosby  to 
comment  as  follows : 

"  It  dees  not  follow,  of  course,  that  these  sequent  murders  were 
o>«sequent  upon  the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty.  Singularly 
enough,  the  experience  of  Maine  has  been  quite  the  reverse  of 
this.  The  death-penalty  was  abolished  in  Maine  in  1876.  In 
1883  it  was  reenacted  for  the  crime  of  murder  alone.  In  1885, 
just  two  years  later,  the  Governor  of  Maine,  in  his  message,  re- 
ferring to  the  death-penalty,  remarked  that  there  had  been  'an 
unusual  number  of  cold-blooded  murders  within  the  State  during 
the  two  years  last  past,'  and  that  the  change  in  the  law  relating  to 
murder  had  not  afforded  the  protection  anticipated.  Two  years 
later,  in  1887,  the  death-penalty  was  again  abolished,  and  advices 
from  Maine  are  to  the  effect  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
that  State  is  so  strongly  against  capital  punishment  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the  death-penalty  will  ever  be  reestablished 
there." 

Mr.  Mosby  goes  on  to  state  that  America  long  ago  took  the  lead 
in  discrediting  "  those  laws  that  dip  the  finger  in  human  blood  to 
write  the  commandment  'Thou  shalt  not  kill.'  "  Speaking  in  1826, 
Judge  Joseph  Story  said:  "There  are  not  in  the  code  of  the 
Union,  and  probably  not  in  that  of  any  single  State,  more  than  ten 
crimes  to  which  the  sober  judgment  of  legislation  now  affixes  the 
punishment  of  death.  England,  indeed,  counts  in  her  bloody  cata- 
log more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  capital  offenses;  but  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  is  opening  upon  her."  Since  then,  says 
Mr.  Mosby,  the  death-penalty  has  been  removed  from  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  offenses  in  England,.     We  read  further: 

"  And  with  us  the  same  humane  tendency  has  prevailed.  When 
Judge  Story  spoke,  the  death-penalty  was  the  law  and  custom  of 
every  American  State.  It  now  stands  abolished  in  five  of  them, 
and  instead  of  there  being  'not  more  than  ten  '  capital  offenses  in 
any  of  the  States,  there  are  not  that  many  in  a  single  one  of  them 
to-day.  Of  the  forty  States  having  capital  punishment,  nineteen 
have  but  one  capital  crime;  nine  States  have  two;  three  States 
have  three;  five  have  four;  two  have  six  ;  one  has  seven,  and  but 
one  State  has  as  many  as  eight  capital  crimes.  The  tendency  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  which,  as  a  colony, 
prescribed  the  death-penalty  for  twelve  different  offenses,  while 
now  she  prescribes  it  for  murder  alone. 

"  In  the  number  of  offenses  for  which  the  death-penalty  is  pre- 
scribed, Virginia  leads,  with  eight  capital  offenses;  Louisiana 
comes  next,  with  seven;  and  Missouri  and  Delaware  are  third, 
with  six  each.  Murder  is  punishable  by  death  in  forty  States: 
rape  in  sixteen ;  treason  in  ten. 

"  It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  that  there  is  quite  as  much  loy- 
alty and  just  as  little  treason  in  the  thirty-five  States  whose  stat- 
utes do  not  punish  treason  with  death  as  will  be  found  in  the  ten 
States  whose  statutes  impose  the  death-penalty  for  this  great 
offense.  By  the  laws  of  Delaware,  Vi  ginia,  and  Missouri,  kid- 
naping is  punishable  by  death.  But  in  tiiw  other  forty-two  States 
the  homes  of  the  people  are  not  less  secure  from  this  species  of 
invasion.  In  Colorado  murder  is  punishable  by  death — excepting 
in  cases  where  the  crime  is  proven  by  circumstantial  evidence 
alone.  But  within  the  past  few  years  Colorado  has  suffered  more 
from  homicidal  violence  than  has  the  adjoining  State  of  Kansas, 
where  murderers  go  to  prison  for  life.  Death  is  the  penalty  for 
murder  in  all  Kentucky,  yet  in  some  sections  murder  of  family 
foes  is  a  matter  of  family  pride.  We  read  and  hear  much  more 
of  the  crime  of  rape  in  those  States  where  rape  is  punishable  by 
death  than  we  do  in  those  States  where  it  is  not  so  punished. 
Illinois,  with  her  large  negro  population,  suffers  no  more  from  the 
crime  of  rape  than  does  her  neighbor  Missouri ;  and  yet  Missouri 
prescribes  the  death  penalty  for  this  crime,  while  Illinois  does 
not." 

In  Mr.  Mosby's  own  State,  we  learn  from  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
two  crimes  have  recently  been  added  to  the  list  of  capital  offenses, 
namely,  train-robbing  and  kidnaping.     But  the  same  paper  adds: 


"The  trend  oi  public  sentiment  throughout  the  State  has  been 
toward  the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty.  From  the  number  of 
country  newspapers  that  have  entered  a  particularly  active  can- 
vass for  that  change  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  movement  will  be 
carried  into  the  next  Legislature." 


MR.  HILL'S   WARNING   TO  THE    NATION. 

r  T  has  been  urged  by  manufacturers  and  promoters  that  the 
.-!■,  United  States  has  outgrown  its  dependence  upon  agriculture. 
Now  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  railroads,  a  prophet  not  without  honor  even  in 
his  own  country,  proclaims  the  opposite  view,  and  supports  his 
opinion  with  statements  and  statistics  which  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  press  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Hill's  words 
of  prophecy  and  warning  reach  the  public  through  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  at  St.  Paul,  which  the  N%w 
York  Herald  regards  as  "one  of  the  most  notable  contributions 
ever  made  to  American  economic  science."  Even  more  enthusi- 
astic is  the  Washington  Times,  which  describes  Mr.  Hill's  ad- 
dress as  one  "which  a  czar  might  well  make  compulsory  reading, 
or  on  which  voters  might  profitably  be  compelled  to  pass  exam- 
ination." 

"  There  must  be  a  national  revolt,"  declares  this  man  who  has 
demonstrated  his  power  of  foresight  in  the  launching  and  develop- 
ing of  great  enterprises,  "  against  the  worship  of  manufacture  and 
trade  as  the  only  forms  of  progressive  activity  and  the  false  notion 
that  wealth  built  upon  these  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  fundamental 
form  of  wealth  production  can  endure."  The  first  requisite,  he 
argues,  is  "a  clear  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people, 
from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest,  that  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is 
the  natural  and  most  desirable  occupation  for  man,  to  which  every 
other  is  subsidiary  and  to  which  all  else  must  in  the  end  yield." 
Assuming  the  mantle  of  a  prophet  he  predicts  that  our  present  in- 
dustrial era  will  soon  pass,  leaving  us  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  of 
American  history.  Then  our  only  bulwark  against  national  dis- 
aster, he  urges,  will  be  the  more  intelligent  development  of  our 
vast  agricultural  resources.  At  present,  he  states,  "agriculture, 
in  the  most  intelligent  meaning  of  the  term,  is  something  almost 
unknown  in  the  United  States."  In  its  place  we  have  "a  light 
scratching  of  the  soil  and  the  gathering  of  all  it  can  be  made  to 
yield  by  the  most  rapidly  exhaustive  methods." 

He  finds  his  omens  of  disaster  in  the  rapid  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation and  in  certain  statistics  which  indicate  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  century  "  our  mineral  resources  will  have  been  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  the  industries  related  to  them  must  fall  into 
a  minor  place."  The  most  wonderful  achievement  of  this  age,  he 
remarks  pessimistically,  is  "the  incredible  activity  with  which  we 
are  exhausting  our  inheritance  of  coal  and  iron."  To  quote  more 
fully  from  Mr.  Hill's  remarkable  paper,  which,  in  spite  of  its  de- 
pressing tone,  is  hailed  as  "  not  a  wail,  but  a  warning  "  : 

"Within  forty-four  years  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  wants  of 
more  than  two  hundred  million  people.  In  less  than  twenty  years 
from  this  moment  the  United  States  will  have  130.oco.ooo  people. 
Where  are  these  people,  not  of  some  dim,  distant  age.  but  of  this 
very  generation  now  growing  to  manhood,  to  be  employed  and 
how  supported?  When  the  searchlight  is  thus  suddenly  turned 
on  we  recognize  not  a  mere  speculation,  but  the  grim  face  of  that 
specter  which  confronts  the  unemployed,  tramping  hateful  streets 
in  hope  of  food  and  shelter 

"  In  the  year  1950,  so  far  as  our  own  resources  are  concerned, 
we  will  approach  an  ironless  age.  For  a  population  of  200,000,000 
people  our  home  supply  of  iron  will  have  retreated  almost  to  the 
company  of  the  precious  metals.  There  is  no  substitute  whose 
production  and  preparation  for  practical  use  is  not  far  more  expen- 
sive. Not  merely  our  manufacturing  industries,  but  our  whole 
complex  industrial  life,  so  intimately  built  upon  cheap  iron  and 
coal,  will  feel  the  strain  and  must  suffer  realinement.     The  peril 
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is  not  one  of  remole  geologic  time,  but  of  this  generation.  And 
where  is  there  a  sign  of  preparation  for  it? 

"Only  one-half  of  the  land  in  private  ownership  is  now  tilled. 
That  tillage  does  not  produce  one-half  of  what  the  land  might  be 
made  to  yield,  without  losing  an  atom  of  its  fertility.  Yet  the 
waste  of  our  treasure  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  actual  value  of 
the  soil  for  productive  purposes  has  already  deteriorated  more 
than  it  should  have  done  in  five  centuries  of  use.  There  is,  except 
in  isolated  and  individual  case6,  little  approaching  intensive  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States.  There  are  only  the  annual  skimming 
of  the  rich  cream,  the  exhaustion  of  virgin  fertility,  the  extraction 
from  the  earth  by  the  most  rapid  process  of  its  productive  powers, 
the  deterioration  of  life's  sole  maintenance.  And  all  this  with 
that  army  of  ano'ther  hundred  million  people  marching  in  plain 
sight  toward  us,  and  expecting  and  demanding  that  they  shall 
be  fed 

"Every  farm  properly  cared  for  should  be  worth  more  money 
for  each  year  of  its  life.  The  increase  of  population  and  demand, 
the  growth  of  the  cities  and  markets,  and  the  development  of  diver- 
sified farming  with  density  of  settlement  should  assure  a  large  in- 
crement. Even  where  large  quantities  of  new  and  fertile  land  are 
opened,  these  influences,  together  with  the  lowest  cost  of  trans- 
portation in  the  world,  should  make  the  growth  of  values  steady. 

"Within  the  twenty  years  between  1880  and  1900  the  aggregate 
value  of  farm  lands  and  improvements,  including  buildings,  de- 
clined in  every  one  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  ex- 
cept Massachusetts  alone.  The  total  decrease  in  value  for  these 
ten  States  of  the  first  asset  of  a  civilized  people  is  more  than  $300,- 
000,000.  Nor  is  the  attempted  explanation  by  the  Census  Bureau 
of  this  shrinkage  either  adequate  or  convincing.  Even  the  great 
and  fertile  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Middle  West,  showed  a  decline 
of  more  than  $60,000,000. 

"  On  the  new  lands  of  the  West,  where  once  the  wheat  yield  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre,  it  is  now  from  twelve  to 
eighteen 

"  In  manufactures  we  have  come  to  consider  small  economies  so 
carefully  that  the  difference  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  the  utilization 
of  a  by-product  of  something  formerly  consigned  to  the  scrap 
heap,  makes  the  difference  between  profit  and  bankruptcy.  In 
farming  we  are  satisfied  with  a  small  yield  at  the  expense  of  the 
most  rapid  soil  deterioration.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  national 
average  annual  product  of  $1 1.38  per  acre,  at  the  cost  of  diminish- 
ing annual  return  from  the  same  fields,  when  we  might  just  as 
well  secure  from  two  to  three  times  that  sum.  ...  If  a  process 
for  extracting  metallic  wealth  from  rocks  were  to  be  discovered 
to  morrow,  such  as  to  assure  the   country  an   added  volume   of 


$1,000,000,000  in  wealth  every  year  the  nation  would  talk  of  nothing 
else.  \  t  these  things  would  be  but  a  trifle  when  compared  with 
the  possibilities  of  agricultural  development  in  the  United  States." 

The  Government,  urges  Mr.  Hill,  should  establish  "a  small 
model  farm  on  its  own  land  in  every  rural  Congressional  district, 
later  perhaps  in  every  county  in  the  agricultural  States."  He 
pleads,  moreover,  that  the  new  crusade  be  proclaimed  everywhere, 
"from  the  Executive  chamber,  from  the  editorial  office,  from  the 
platform,  and  above  all  from  every  college  classroom  and  from 
every  little  schoolhouse  in  the  land." 

So  far  as  concerns  the  situation  of  the  day,  assents  'J'he  A'tv- 
ning  Post  (New  York),  "Mr.  Hill's  point  is  unquestionably  well 
taken."  "Mr.  Hill  has  shown  qualities  not  vastly  different  from 
those  that  have  made  great  seers  and  prophets,"  asserts  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun.  If  we  follow  his  advice,  it  adds,  one  result 
will  be  "something  of  a  return  of  the  old-time  simplicity,"  and 
"there  will  be  less  need  for  worrying  about  the  obliteration  of 
men."  The  Boston  Herald  regards  his  utterance  as  "  sensational." 
and  adds : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  continue  long  to  have 
more  people  within  its  borders  than  it  can  provide  maintenance 
for.  When  that  time  comes,  we  shall  have  emigration  instead  of 
immigration.  Famine  and  those  minor  afflictions  due  to  insuffi- 
cient sustenance  will  diminish  population  if  an  arrested  birth-rate 
does  not  produce  that  result  years  before  the  margin  of  bare  sub- 
sistence has  been  reached." 

The  New  York  Times  regards  Mr.  Hill's  suggested  remedial 
measures  as  "  admirable,"  but  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  best  possible  system 
of  model  farms  would  not  check  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  and 
iron.  But  here  also  it  is  possible  that  the  outlook  is  not  so  des- 
perate as  might  be  inferred.  Electricity  may  take  the  place  of 
coal  as  a  source  of  mechanical  power;  there  is  water-power 
enough  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  alone,  if  properly  used,  to 
afford  a  half-million  horse-power — and  the  Delaware  is  but  one 
valley  in  scores  of  the  same  fruitful  capacity.  Nor  is  the  prospect 
for  iron  hopeless.  Mr.  Hill  speaks  of  the 'enormous  supply 'in 
the  Orient,  and  with  the  probable  advance  in  transportation  and 
utilization  iron  in  the  Orient  will  be  made  available  in  fifty  years 
more  completely  than  iron  in  Pennsylvania  was  fifty  years  ago. 
But  one  thing  is  plain.     We  cannot  go  very  far  on  the  path  across 


HEARST   INDEPENDENT. 

HEARST— "I'm   going  to  vide  on  the  Independent  League  boat 
don  t  hold  your  old  ark  for  me  " 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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—Rogers  in  the  New  Yuik  Herald. 
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the  next  half  century  without  realizing  that  our  present  tariff  pol- 
icy, which  puts  a  premium  on  the  exhaustion  of  our  own  supplies 
of  metals  and  fuel  and  wood  and  increases  the  cost  of  the  supplies 
from  abroad,  must  be  abandoned.  That  is  a  point  which  Mr. 
Hill  does  not  forget." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  thinks  it  "  absurd  "  to  say  that  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  this  country  "can  ever  be  exhausted,"  as  "the  de- 
posits of  minerals  are  not  bounded  by  our  present  specific  knowl- 
edge of  their  locations."  According  to  the  Indianapolis  News, 
"  Mr.  Hill  has  indeed  touched  a  problem  as  vital  in  its  relation  as 
he  has  estimated  it."  The  press  as  a  whole  indorses  Mr.  Hill's 
plea  for  intensive  agriculture  as  a  sound  gospel. 


SOME   STATE    RESULTS. 

LEADING  Democratic  papers  do  not  find  much  ground  for 
encouragement  in  the  recent  State  elections  and  primaries. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Vermont  election,  in  which 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor  (Rep.),  son  of  Senator  Proctor,  was  elected 
Governor  by  a  majority  of  some  i5,oooover  Percival  W.  Clement, 
who  ran  as  an  independent  Republican,  indorsed  by  the  Demo- 
crats. In  its  bearing  on  the  fall  campaign  there  is  "no  comfort" 
in  this  election  for  the  Democratic  party,  admits  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.);  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  thinks  it  indicates 
that  the  Republicans  are  "safely  in  the  saddle."  So  far  as  the 
Vermont  election  has  any  national  significance,  agrees  the  New 
York  Times  (Dem.),  "it  shows  that  the  party  alinement  holds 
good  and  that  the  Democrats  have  made  no  progress  in  regaining 
public  confidence."  Some  of  the  Democratic  papers,  however, 
recall  the  fact  that  only  once  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  the 
country  failed  to  go  Democratic  in  November  when  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  Vermont  has  fallen  below  25,000,  or  failed  to  go 
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From  a  stereograph,  copyrighted,  IHOfi,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
SENATOR   LA   FOLLETTE. 

His  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  in  Wisconsin  was 
defeated  in  the  first  trial  of  the  primary  law  which  the  Senator  had 
himself  introduced. 

Republican  when  the  majority  has  risen  above  that  figure.  The 
present  majority  falls  10,000  short  of  the  required  25,000.  Unless 
this  sign  fails,  therefore,  they  argue,  November  will  see  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  elected. 


Another  interesting  political  feature  of  the  week  was  the  defeat 
of  Senator  La  Follette's  candidate  for  the  Republican  guberna- 
torial nomination  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  first  trial  of  the  very  pri- 
mary law  which  the  Senator  had  given  the  State  as  a  safeguard 
against  boss  rule.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  thinks 
perhaps  the  Wisconsin 
voters  took  this  way  of 
reminding  La  Follette 
that  he  is  getting  to  be 
something  of  a  boss  him- 
self. 

In  the  Maine  campaign 
most  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  speech  of 
Secretary  Taft,  in  which 
he  declares  that  the  issue 
of  the  Congressional  cam- 
paign this  fall  is  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself. 
It  is  considered  likely 
that  this  speech  will  be 
widely  circulated  as  a 
campaign  document.  Af- 
ter speaking  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  the  im- 
portance of  electing  a 
Congress  in  harmony  with 
the  Executive,  Mr.  Taft 
continued : 


FLETCHER   D.   PROCTOR. 

His  election  to  the  governorship  of  Ver- 
mont, "  the  barometer  State,"  is  regarded  as 
a  good  omen  by  Republicans  throughout  the 
country. 


" It   is,  therefore,   just 
and  fair  to  say  that  the 

issue  of  the  present  campaign  does  not  involve  merely  the  approv- 
al or  disapproval  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ^policy,  but  it  involves  the 
question  whether  that  policy  shall  be  carried  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, or  shall  be  defeated  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 

"It  has  been  suggested  at  times,  as  if  it  were  a  ground  for  criti- 
cizing the  Republican  party  and  the  Congressmen  who  now  go 
back  to  their  constituents  for  a  judgment  upon  their  course,  that 
they  propose  to  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  issue  in  this  campaign. 
They  do  propose  to  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  issue;  not  in  what 
he  has  said,  but  in  what  he  has  done  and  what  the  party  has  up- 
held him  in  doing.  The  Republican  majority  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have  loyally  accepted  Mr.  Roosevelt's  leadership,  have 
approved  his  recommendations,  and  have  stood  by  him  in  formu- 
lating into  legislation  that  which  should  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  policy. 

"  Is  it  wonderful  then  that  the  Republican  party  asks,  and  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ask,  that 
the  electors  of  the  country,  in  determining  whether  a  Republican 
or  Democratic  majority  shall  appear  in  the  next  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  make  their  decision  turn  on  the  question,  'Do 
we  approve  the  course  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  do  we  disapprove  it? '  The  magic  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  name  in  winning  votes,  and  the  deep-seated  confi- 
dence that  the  American  people  have  in  his  patriotism,  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  sympathy  with  all  the  people,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
in  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  in  his  great  ability  and  tremen- 
dous energy,  and  in  his  intense  interest  in  effecting  results  which 
shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  especially  the  less 
fortunate,  may  be  legitimately  used  to  secure  a  return  of  a  Repub- 
lican House  to  support  and  sustain  him  for  the  remainder  of  his 
Administration." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

What  a  mockery  that  in  the  country  where  spelling  reform  is  really  needed  the 
Czar  makes  no  move! — The  Detroit  journal. 

The  ease  with  which  Judge  Parker  landed  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  seems  to  indicate  the  wisdom  of  not  aiming  too  high. —  Tk* 
Detroit  A . 

Mr.  Jerome  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Hearst.  Mr.  Hearst's  opinion 
of  Mr.  Jerome  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  Mr.  Brisbane  can  find  time  to 
write  it. —  The  Seattle  Post-lntclhgctncr. 
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THE   THREATENED   SUICIDE   OF   CUBA. 

IT  would  not  surprise  the  European  press  to  see  Cuba's  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  State  terminated  as  a  result  of  the 
present  insurrection.  One  journal  says  that  to  give  Cuba  her 
1  resent  free  status  was  to  open  battle  with  "  the  elemental  forces 
of  the  world,"  namely,  racial  unfitness,  the  domination  of  religious 
superstition,  and  the  greed  for  office  evinced  by  the  incompetent 
majority.  The  commercial  interests  of  outside  peoples,  both  in 
Europe  and  on  the  American  continent,  seem  to  see  in  annexation 
to  the  United  States  their  only  safeguard. 

The  leading  Havana  organ,  the  Discusion,  passionately  de- 
nounces the  rebels,  not  so  much  for  their  insurrection  against  a 
particular  government  as  for  their  conscious  or  unconscious  trea- 
son against  the  republic,  which  the  annexationists  now  have  reason 
to  wish  to  see  absorbed  by  the  United  States.    The  Discusion  says  : 

"  The  revolt  against  the  government,  against  the  powers  legiti- 
mately constituted,  in  order  to  obtain  by  arms  the  reparation  of 
certain  grievances  or  the  satisfaction  of  political  aspirations,  was 
unjustifiable  and  worthy  of  censure.  But  those  who  directed  the 
absurd  movement  we  will  not  here  accuse  of  consciously  sinning 
against  patriotic  duty  as  Cubans.  If,  however,  it  should  appear, 
and  we  are  loth  to  believe  it  possible,  that  the  promoters  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  aim  at  the  destruction  of  that  which 
should  be  sacred  and  inviolate  in  the  eyes  of  every  Cuban,  namely, 
the  supremacy  of  the  republic,  then  the  revolution  becomes  a 
very  different  thing,  a  thing  monstrous  and  sinister.  It  is  no 
longer  merely  a  revolution  against  the  country,  it  is  a  revolution 
against  the  republic." 

The  writer  later  on  speaks  with  detestation  of  the  "sinister  in- 
tervention movement,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  the  proposition  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,"  as  likely  to  rouse  "  the  indignation 
of  all  men  of  right  mind  and  of  true  and  exalted  patriotism." 

Annexation  is  a  thing  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  certain 
American  financiers,  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  half  sus- 
pects that  the  rebellion  may  be  fomented  by  such  outside  influ- 
ences.    Thus  : 

"We  have  seen  how  in  Hawaii  and  other  places  American 
financial  combinations  employ  annexation  for  their  own  ends,  and 
for  this  purpose  encourage  insurrection.  Are  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents the  conscious  agents  or  the  dupes  of  such  an  enterprise? 
In  any  case,  if  the  exploits  of  these  rebels  are  allowed  to  continue, 
the  result  will  be  the  suicide  of  Cuba." 

The  Paris  Temps,  deploring  the  rebellion  as  likely  to  result  in 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  remarks: 

"  We  must  hope  that  there  is  not  in  store  for  Cuba  one  of  those 
guerrilla  campaigns  such  as  Spain  underwent  there  from  1868  to 
1878.  The  great  protector,  Uncle  Sam,  would  not  tolerate  such 
a  thing  for  more  than  ten  weeks." 

The  Standard  (London)  thinks  that  the  condition  of  Cuba  illus- 
trates "  the  foolishness  of  forcing  democratic  institutions  upon  a 
people  who  possess  none  of  the  civic  qualities  as  they  are  under- 
stood in  a  modern  state."  This  journal,  like  The  Daily  News 
(London),  thinks  that  the  United  States  may  be  compelled  to  de- 
clare over  the  island  "  the  nearest  American  equivalent  to  a  pro- 
tectorate."    Says  the  London  Daily  Mail : 

"  The  United  States  for  the  moment  decline  to  intervene.  But 
great  peoples  can  not  indefinitely  neglect  their  duties,  and  what- 
ever the  influence  of  intervention  on  the  political  situation  in  the 
United  States,  if  the  rebellion  is  not  speedily  stamped  out  inter- 
vention must  come.  Territory  over  which  America  exercises  a 
protectorate  can  not  be  left  to  anarchy  and  savage  bloodshed. 
From  the  British  standpoint,  there  can  be  no  cause  to  dread  an 
American  annexation." 

American  intervention  is  likely  to  be  necessitated  by  regard  for 
the  trade  interest  of  this  country,  remarks  the  Birmingham  Post 
in  the  following  words  : 


"  Unless  President  Palma  speedily  displays  greater  ability  in 
coping  with  the  situation,  Cuba  may  be  confronted  with  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  its  status  of  independence.  The  United  States  will 
not  long  countenance  anarchy  among  a  people  whom  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  liable  toils  rule,  especially  as,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  such  disorder  interferes  with  the  position  of  Cuba  as 
a  contributor  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  America." 

The  German  and  Austrian  papers  are  contemplating  Cuba's 
annexation  to  the  United  States  as  a  very  possible  outcome  of 
the  rebellion,  especially  if  President  Palma  fails  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  the  island  at  once.  In  the  words  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeilung  : 

"  Should  President  Palma  fail  in  quelling  this  uprising,  it  is  not 
possible  that  intervention  from  Washington  can  be  avoided,  fol- 
lowed probably  by  annexation.     This  final  step  would  at  any  rate 
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OLD  BRANDS  AND  NEW  SMOKERS. 

Spain  to  Uncle  Sam—"  Excuse  my  smiling,  I  know  those  cigars  !" 

— Punch  (London). 

obviate  the  danger  to  the  United  States  of  being  called  upon  for 
armed  intervention  at  every  five  years'  interval." 

The  Fremden  Blatt  (Vienna)  remarks  : 

"Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American  war  the  island 
of  Cuba  has  enjoyed  independence  as  a  republic,  excepting  that 
it  was  under  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States.  Subsequently 
the  American  elements  of  the  population  have  gained  in  ascend- 
ency, and  as  these  elements  of  population  belong  to  the  working 
classes,  they  do  not  represent  the  American  /lite.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  had  much  influence  on  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  island 
and  on  the  creation  of  the  present  crisis.  .  .  .  In  many  newspapers 
it  is  stated  that  the  rebels  are  supported  by  American  money,  and 
that  the  aim  of  the  Americans  is  to  bring  about  annexation  to  the 
United  States." 

In  contradiction  to  this  the  Neue  Preussische  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
remarks:  "We  can  not  think  that  the  United  States  has  any  plans 
of  annexation  in  view,  which  would  arouse  in  the  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  States  the  deepest  distrust.  Even  annexation  might 
not  restore  permanent  order  to  Cuba.  Why  should  not  the 
Cubans  undertake  a  revolution  against  American  as  they  did 
against  Spanish  domination,  and  as  they  are  now  doing  against 
President  Palma?"  "  The  powerful  and  land-grabbing  hand  of  the 
American  Union,"  declares  the  JVeue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  "is 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  Cuba.  The  inevitable  has  hap- 
pened. As  the  United  States  has  swept  the  whole  archipelago, 
so,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  form  or  other,  will  she  carry  off  this 
favored  island,  and  what  better  fate  could  befall  Cuba?"—  Trans- 
lations made for The  Literary  Dicest. 
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IVAN   AS   A   FRF.E    MAN. 

Nicholas  II.— "Great  Scott!    And  is  that  all  they  taught  you  at 
the  Douma!"  — Rire  (Paris). 


THE  VISION   OF  THE  CZAR. 

People— "Look  and  take   warning— that  is  what  the   people  of 
Russia  will  one  day  raise  in  St.  Petersburg." 

— Campana  de  Gracia  (Barcelona). 

TWO   WARNINGS. 


RUSSIAN   HATRED  OF  THE  GRAND   DUKES. 

A^fHILE  a  hundied  Charlotte  Cordays  are  abroad  in  Russia 
to-day,  and  the  Czar  in  Peterhof  is  doubling  his  guards 
in  terror  at  the  thought  that  some  slender  revolutionary,  possibly 
a  girl  of  seventeen  summers,  may  penetrate  with  a  bomb  into  his 
palace,  the  people  at  large,  says  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  in  the 
London  Times,  are  nursing  and  expressing  their  utter  execration 
for  the  grand  dukes.  These  imperial  relatives  of  the  Czar  were 
not  conspicuous  for  valor  in  the  late  war,  and  altho  their  immoral 
lives  do  not  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  ordinary  Russian, 
their  avarice  and  rapacity  rouse  him  to  secret  fury.  It  is  for  the 
grand  duke  that  the  bomb  is  made,  and  any  member  of  the  Red 
Guard  is  ready  and  willing  to  fling  it  under  his  horses'  feet  or 
through  the  window  of  his  reception-room.     Says  Mr.  Wallace  : 

"  Of  the  imperial  relatives  of  the  Czar  it  must  be  said  they  are 
lacking  in  something,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  exert  the  political  influence  that  is  attributed  to 
them,  altho  their  reputation  in  that  respect  is  likely  to  cost  some 
of  them  their  lives. 

"  The  irregularities  of  their  lives  do  not  greatly  perturb  the  con- 
science of  a  people  as  deficient  as  the  Russians  are  in  their  stand- 
ard of  moral  virtues,  but  a  Russian  historian  supplies  a  good  de- 
scriptive phrase  :  'The  virtues  of  the  first  grand  dukes  of  Moscow 
were  less  valorous  than  lucrative.' 

"Everywhere  I  find  the  grand  dukes  spoken  of  with  positive 
aversion  such  as  I  have  nowhere 
detected  in  reference  to  the  Czar, 
and  always  the  secret  is  the  popu- 
lar belief  in  their  lucrative  virtues. 
Had  they  been  valorous  during  the 
recent  war  they  might  have  been 
tolerated  a  little  longer;  but  among 
all  classes  one  hears  the  complaint 
uttered  in  angry,  threatening  tones 
i.  -\X  they  enrich  themselves  at  the 
people  s  expense  and  render  no 
service  in  return,  which  is  a  tol- 
erable paraphrase  of  Kluchovsky's 
more  polished  sentence.  The  ex- 
propriation of   landowners  without 

compensation  stands  some  chance  of  becoming  a  popular  cry,  be- 
cause if  carried  into  effect  it  would  reach  the  grand  dukes,  who 
are  held  to  be  selfish,  corrupt,  and  domineering,  and  if  the  dis- 


SILLY  NICK  SITS  ON 


tracted  nation  is  unanimous  in  any  one  of  its  multitudinous  de- 
mands it  is  in  the  insistence  that  this  vicious  incubus  shall  be 
removed." 

GOVERNMENT  WAR  ON   GERMAN  SOCIALISTS. 

r  I  "HE  largest  party  in  German  politics  is  the  least  influential, 
J-  says  Dr.  Theodore  Barth,  in  the  Berlin  Nation.  This  party 
is  the  Socialists.  The  other  political  parties  ignore  them,  and 
the  Government  will  not  recognize  them.  No  Government  em- 
ployment, not  even  the  meanest,  is  ever  given  to  a  Socialist,  and 
they  are  excluded  from  the  lowest  and  humblest  grade  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  In  this  estimate  of  Socialists  and  Social- 
ism Germany  differs  from  most  civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
not  excepting  England.     Mr.  Barth  declares  : 

"  Numerically  the  Social  Democracy,  in  the  German  Empire 
generally  and  in  Prussia  in  particular,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
political  parties,  representing  as  it  does  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Now  it  is  strange  that  this  party  has  almost  no  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  state.  In  Prussia  no  employment  which  has  the  re- 
motest relation  with  the  public  administration,  not  even  the  very 
humble  post  of  night  watchman,  is  ever  given  to  a  Socialist.  The 
Socialists  are  excluded  not  only  from  Government  offices,  but  also 
from  those  of  their  cantons  or  communes,  and  even  from  the  work 
of  elementary  education.  This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  is 
not  met  with  in  any  other  country  in  the  world." 

He  cites  an  example  which  shows  how  completely  Socialism  is 

ostracized  by  the  Government  of 
Germany  and  affirms  that  the  So- 
cialists take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  should  be  thus  ignored  — 
unconscious  of  their  own  helpless- 
ness and  the  dangers  to  their  party 
existence  as  the  Gauls  who  laughed 
and  clapped  their  hands  in  amuse- 
ment while  witnessing  as  a  novel 
sight  the  way  in  which  Caesar's  en- 
gines hurled  the  huge  stones  and 
javelins  against  the  fortifications 
of  their  doomed  citv.     Thus  : 


THE    SAFETY-VALVE. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


"  Not  only  are  the  followers  of  Socialism  in  Prussia  absolutely 
excluded  from  public  office  of  any  kind,  but  it  frequently  happens 
that   they  are  treated  by  the  powers  that  be  as  no  more  than 
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political  pariahs.  Recently  the  Prussian  Ministei  ol  Public  Instruc- 
tion, when  he  had  to  appoint  some  one  to  the  post  of  teaching 
gymnastics  and  a  candidate  appeared  who  belonged  to  the  Social- 
ist party,  made  the  startling  declaration  that  he  could  not  confer 
the  office  on  such  a  person,  because  no  adherent  of  the  Socialist 
party  possessed  a  moral  disposition  suited  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing and  education.  But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
present  political  condition  of  things  in  Prussia  is  not  so  much  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  as  embodied  in  this  astounding  decla- 
ration of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  as  the  comparative 
indifference  with  which  the  Socialist  party  tolerates  such  manifes- 
tations of  bureaucratic  contempt  The  so-called  'party  of  three 
millions  '  is  persistently  treated  by  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  canaille,  and  has  become  so  accustomed  to  this  treat- 
ment that  it  rarely,  and  even  then  but  feebly,  offers  any  resistance." 

The  French  Socialists  are  politically  active  and  take  high  office 
in  the  republic,  altho  the  Germans  accuse  them  of  not  being  ag- 
gressive enough.  It  is,  however,  the  German  party  who  must 
exert  themselves  in  actual  political  work,  says  Mr  Parth,  if  they 
desire  to  advance  their  cause.  This  they  can  only  do  by  amalga- 
mating themselves  with  some  other  powerful  party  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, as  the  Laborites  and  extreme  Socialist  wing  in  England  have 
put  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Liberal  party  as  repre- 
sented by  Campbell-Pannerman.     To  quote  : 

"  The  German  Socialists  exhaust  themselves  by  internal  con- 
flicts, in  theoretical  discussions  of  the  necessity  for  a  general 
strike,  for  a  struggle  between  the  classes,  and  on  the  immoral 
political  and  social  condition  of  things  as  they  are.  But  while 
these  discussions  become  broader  and  broader  in  scope  and  vaguer 
and  vaguer  in  practical  object,  the  Socialist  party  is  being  swept 
away  farther  and  farther  from  the  attainment  of  political  power. 
They  do  not  seem  to  understand  how  futile  is  a  policy  which  fails 
to  utilize  the  mighty  forces  of  a  party  majority  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  real  and  positive  political  victories.  Beyond  doubt  the 
Socialist  party  up  to  the  present  time  has  done  all  in  its  power  to 
isolate  itself  from  all  other  sections  of  the  population.  It  has 
looked  upon  this  isolation  as  a  secret  of  power,  but  in  this  isola- 
tion it  will  remain  utterly  powerless  even  if  it  succeed  in  attracting 
to  itself  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  electors.  Only  by  political 
cooperation  with  other  parties  will  the  Social  Democracy  obtain 
a  genuine  political  influence,  and  the  party  best  fitted  for  such 
cooperative  union,  the  party  to  which  the  Socialists  should  turn, 
is  the  democracy  of  the  bourgeois  class  which  makes  for  individ- 
ual liberty,  not  for  collective  absolutism.  If  these  two  parties 
were  united  they  might  eventually  initiate  a  policy  of  real  reform." 
—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


SEASICKNESS    AND  THE   CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

r)ATRIOTIC  sentiment  or  prejudice,  says  the  Economisie 
■*-  Franfais  (Paris),  has  proved  stronger  than  trade  interests. 
travelers'  convenience,  and  other  material  considerations  in  Eng- 
land ill  hindering  the  tunneling  ot  the  British  Channel.  "  The 
project  has  suffered  shipwreck  through  nothing  else  but  the  dis- 
trust fostered  by  a  certain  number  of  Englishmen  against  the 
French." 

When  the  scheme  was  laid  before  so  sober  and  conservative  a 
body  as  the  British  Poard  of  Trade  it  was  immediately  approved. 
An  article  written  by  Mr.  Albert  Sartiaux  in  the  Revue  Politique 
et  Parlementaire  (Paris)  shows  plainly  why  the  Poard  of  Trade 
accepted  the  idea  of  a  Channel  tunnel.  It  appears  from  published 
statistics  that  the  trade  of  France  with  Germany  and  Pelgium  has 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the 
trade  between  France  and  England.  Mr.  Sartiaux  states  his  case 
as  follows  : 

"  If  we  consult  statistics,  and  especially  the  custom-house  statis- 
tics, for  successive  years  we  shall  see  that  our  business  with  Great 
Pritain  is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  our  business  with  Pelgium 
and  Germany,  that  is  with  the  countries  with  whom  our  face-to-face 
intercourse  is  more  developed.  Compare,  for  instance,  our  trade 
for  the  past  ten  years  with  our  two  most  important  neighbors, 
England  and  Germany.  We  learn  from  a  comparison  of  custom- 
house returns  that  general  trade  between  France  and  England  has 
advanced  between  1895  and  1904  from  §383,000,000  to  $444,000,000 
— an  increase  of  16  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  our  com- 
merce with  Germany  advanced  from  $158,600,000,  to  $235,400  000 
— an  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  three  times  more  than  the  ad- 
vance of  our  English  trade." 

The  terrors  of  the  deep,  the  narrow  but  tempestuous  and  tide- 
swept  Channel,  he  says,  cause  the  difference.  People  can  travel 
by  rail,  in  comparative  ease,  between  Perlin  and  Paris  ;  but  the 
mal  de  nier— what  a  frightful  obstacle  it  is  to  direct  intercourse 
between  London  and  Paris.     To  quote  Mr.  Pertiaux  : 

"  Certainly  the  dread  with  which  crossing  the  Channel  is  re- 
garded springs  from  two  causes  First  of  all  is  the  fear  of  sea- 
sickness. We  have  seen  many  business  men  of  the  first  order 
absolutely  prostrated  by  seasickness  in  a  Channel  boat.  Sec- 
ondly, there  are  the  embarking  and  disembarking,  which  necessitate 
the  endurance  of  a  sleepless  night— an  extremely  disagreeable 
thing.     Or  else  a  day,  or  at  least  half  a  day,  must  be  sacrificed  for 
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THE   RUSSIAN    PUPPET-SHOW. 

—Nederlandsche  Spectator  (Amsterdam). 


THE   DISSOLUTION   OF  THE   DOUMA. 

Loosing  new  winds  of  tempest. 


TWO  BLOWS. 


-Kladderadatsch  ( Berlinl . 
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a  daylight  passage.  A  man  of  business  shrinks  from  accepting 
either  of  these  alternatives.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
no  business  man,  a  Parisian  or  Belgian,  would  hesitate,  even  for 
a  comparatively  insignificant  object  to  go  to  Brussels  or  Paris. 
He  could  start  in  the  morning,  spend  five  or  six  hours  on  business 
in  either  of  the  two  capitals,  and  get  home  in  a  condition  such  as 
would  enable  him  to  enjoy  complete  rest,  and  in  a  physical  state 
of  fitness  to  resume  next  day  his  usual  business." 

Many  other  considerations  of  what  he  calls  "  brute  calculation" 
are  brought  forth  by  this  writer,  who  concludes  as  follows : 

"  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  project  as 
an  engineering  feat,  nor  of  the  commercial  return  which  it  will 
yield,  nor  of  the  advantages  it  will  bring  to  the  commerce  of  both 
nations.  It  will,  moreover,  doubtless  aid  in  developing  those 
friendly  relations  which  are  necessary  for  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  with  it  the  peace  of  the  world." — Trans- 
ition made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


on  the  smile  or  frown  of  those  who  do  not  owe  their  crowns  to  the 
people,  that  is  most  ominous,  most  full  of  real  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  world." — Translation  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


THE   KISSES   OF   KINGS. 

THE  osculatory  salutes  exchanged  by  Edward  VII.  and  Will- 
iam II.  at  Cronberg,  says  Die  Neue  Gesellschaf  t  (Berlin), 
a  brilliant  Socialist  weekly,  show  that  the  world  has  not  advanced 
much  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which 
these  kisses  of  kings  are  chron- 
icled by  the  general  press  is  a 
bad  sign  of  the  times,  for  it 
argues  servility  and  abject  sub- 
mission to  the  effete  idea  of 
monarchy.     To  quote : 

"'They  kissed  each  other!' 
Such  is  the  announcement  made 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  by 
the  popular  press.  When  in 
the  gloomy  time  of  the  Middle 
Ages  one  monarch  insulted 
another,  or  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  his  knightly  prowess,  or 
when  two  such  sovereigns  de- 
sired to  possess  the  same  lady, 
the  same  castle,  or  the  same 
treasure,  they  immediately  fell 
upon  each  other  in  furious  com- 
bat, and  their  subjects,  without 
understanding  the  cause  of  the 
affray,  incontinently  set  to  work 

to  murder  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  quarrel  was  settled,  the 
great  lords  drank  a  bumper  and  kissed  each  other,  and  their 
subjects  drowned  their  sorrows  in  beer.  Many  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  then  ;  we  have  parliamentary  governments  now,  and 
in  countries  of  really  modern  civilization  monarchy  is  no  more 
than  an  antique  piece  of  furniture,  to  which,  out  of  reverence  for 
the  past,  or  as  an  ornament,  we  accord  a  good  place  in  our  room. 
The  funny  thing  is  that  while  monarchy  is  thus  modernized,  the 
mind  of  the  subjects  is  still  medieval." 

The  kisses  of  Edward  and  William  are  hypocritical  and  mean 
nothing,  the  writer  continues;  the  main  peril  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  the  slavish  disposition  of  those  who  deem  them  of  im- 
portance and  hail  them  with  delirious  joy.     In  his  own  words:  ■ 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  Edward  VII.  and 
William  II.  to  learn  that  there  is  no  love  lost  between  them.  A 
kiss,  especially  when  exchanged  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Cron- 
berg, can  never  change  their  real  relations  to  each  other.  Still 
less  can  it  alter  the  position  of  any  realm  in  the  constellation  of 
nations.  Yet  one  would  suppose  that  at  the  sight  of  these  royal 
kisses  the  Peace  Congress  is  to  consider  its  object  half  attained  ! 
And  the  dutiful  subjects  still  drown  their  sorrows  in  beer  over  this 
realization  of  peace,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  when  Edward  and 
William  duly  and  according  to  precedent  press  their  cheeks  to- 
gether twice— or  was  it  three  times?  It  is  not  the  failure  of  mon- 
archs  to  kiss  each  other,  but  this  servility,  this  slavish  dependence 
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AMERICAN    NATIONALISM    AND 
COSMOPOLITANISM. 

r  I  "HE  French  politicians  who  are  trying  to  kill  nationalism  in 
A  France,  and  introduce  a  spirit  of  socialistic  international- 
ism, may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  United  States,  according  to  a 
writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review.  For  while  America,  of  all 
nations,  possesses  the  strongest  spirit  of  nationality,  she  also  cher- 
ishes the  most  liberal  cosmopolitanism.  This  springs  from  the 
fact,  we  are  told,  that  America  as  a  nation  has  an  ideal,  and  this 
ideal  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  an  American's  mental  make- 
up. Life  and  society  as  formulated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  American  Constitution  embody  the  idea  of 
universal  brotherhood  to  an  American  citizen.  On  the  one  hand, 
his  strong  spirit  of  nationality,  when  imparted  to  the  immigrant, 
overcomes  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  foreigner  and  absorbs  him 
into  the  American  nation,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  his  recognition  of 
equal  rights  in  man,  everywhere  and  of  all  nations,  makes  him  thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan.  Speak- 
ing of  nationality  The  Review 
says  : 

"What  makes  a  nationality? 
Is  it  race,  language,  creed,  cli- 
mate, cookery,  or  any  other  of 
the  important  factors  which 
give  character  to  a  social  or- 
ganism? Few  questions  are 
more  commonly  debated  to-day, 
and  in  considering  the  answer 
the  case  of  America  is  too  often 
left  out  of  sight.  Yet  no  one 
looking  straight  at  the  facts  can 
deny  the  existence  of  American 
nationality,  which  is  in  a  sense 
the  most  potent  of  all,  for  none 
so  readily  assimilates  alien  ele- 
ments. After  a  few  years — so 
at  least  we  are  told,  and  with 
authority — the  foreigner  be- 
comes an  American.  In  Eng- 
land or  France,  even  the  chil- 
dren of  immigrants  grow  up  with 
a  difference  of  which  both  they 
and  their  associates  are  conscious.  One  generation  does  not 
suffice  to  merge  them  into  the  type  which  results  from  the  gradual 
evolution  of  instincts  and  temperament." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  potency  of  the 
national  spirit  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  republic  of  this  continent  as. 
follows : 

"America,  as  a  nation,  rests  more  than  any  other  in  the  world 
on  an  idea — or,  if  on  a  sentiment,  then  on  the  sentiment  of  alle- 
giance to  an  idea.  A  man  becomes  an  American  when  the  ideas 
for  which  America  stands  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  his 
mental  fabric,  and  this  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  very  nature 
of  those  ideas.  A  coherent  theory  of  life  and  society  expressed 
itself  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  American  Con- 
stitution, and  America's  assimilating  power  is  largely  due  to  the 
creed  of  universal  brotherhood,  the  cosmopolitan  principle,  which 
lay  behind  those  elaborate  formulations.  Nationality  must  al- 
ways imply  a  community  of  historic  associations;  and  whoever  is 
brought  into  contact  with  Americans  finds  them  conceiving  of 
their  commonwealth  as  a  vast  society  bound  together  from  the 
first  by  faith  in  a  common  group  of  ideas.  Nowhere  else  does  in- 
tellectual agreement— the  agreement  of  admiration  — count  for  so 
much  in  nationality,  nowhere  does  inherited  temperament  go  for 
so  little." 

American  nationalism,  he  tells  us,  far  from  developing  the  Lit- 
tle  Pedlington  spirit  of  narrowness  and  cxclusiveness    actually 
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develops  the  widest  and  most  liberal  feeling  of  cosmopolitanism. 
He  accounts  for  it  in  this  way  : 

"  From  all  this  there  follows  the  negative  consequence  that,  of 
all  civilized  men,  the  American  is  the  most  readily  cosmopolitan. 
In  order  to  understand  and  sympathize  he  has  less  to  divest  him- 
self of,  because  the  very  essence  of  his  nationality  consists  in  the 
practical  affirmation  of  ideas  which  have  no  special  local  charac- 
ter. We  can  say,  if  we  like,  that  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
inherit  a  cultus,  whereas  Americans  do  not;  or,  with  about  equal 
truth,  that  American  nationality  consists  in  principles,  that  of 
European  peoples  in  prejudices.  The  resultant  fact  is,  anyhow, 
that  whereas  the  cosmopolitan  Englishman  is  apt  to  have  lost 
something,  the  cosmopolitan  American  has  almost  always  gained." 


THE    LOSS   OF  THE    "MONTAGU." 

THE  total  loss  of  the  $7,500,000  British  battle-ship  Montagu 
on  the  rocks  off  Lundy  Island  has  been  followed  by  a 
court-martial,  the  sentence  of  which  was  that  Captain  Adair,  the 
commander,  and  Lieutenant  Dathan,  the  navigating  officer,  were 
found  guilty  of  stranding  and  losing  their  vessel  through  "negli- 
gence and  neglect,"  and  were  dismissed  from  their  ship,  tho  not 
from  the  service,  with  a  reprimand.  The  commander  on  the  fatal 
cruise  was  under  orders  to  make  certain  experiments  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  we  are  told,  and  in  his  zeal  to  carry  out  these  scientific 
operations  he  neglected  to  watch  the  course  of  his  vessel  under  a 
slack  neap  tide  and  in  a  heavy  fog.  The  British  press  generally 
approve  of  the  sentence,  altho  some  naval  men  of  great  experience 
say  the  sentence  is  absurd  and  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  save 
the  Government  from  blame  in  losing  a  ship  for  which  the  tax- 
payers had  supplied  the  funds,  and  it  should  have  been,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances,  acquittal  or  else  dismissal  from  the  service. 
Tlie  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  attributes  the  accident  to  the 
overtaxing  of  naval  commanders,  and  remarks: 

"Something  more  than  courage  and  discipline  are  required  for 
navigation  in  a  fog,  and  we  are  asking  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  when  we  expect  the  same  man  to  be  equally  proficient  in 
sea-craft  and  in  wireless  telegraphy  or  engineering.  The  tendency 
of  the  scientifically  disposed  sailor  is  to  think  too  lightly  of  the 
purely  maritime  part  of  his  profession.  It  all  seems  so  simple  in 
comparison  with  his  science.  Yet  it  is  never  simple,  and  no  books 
can  teach  it.  .  .  .  We  shall  need  to  take  the  utmost  care,  as  we 
go  forward  with  the  new  scheme  of  naval  education,  that  we  do 
not  forget  seamanship  in  our  anxiety  to  be  scientific.  That  is  the 
moral  of  the  Montagu,  so  far  as  the  disaster  is  not  merely  referred 
to  human  error." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  however,  rebukes  the  two  unfortu- 
nate officers  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  as  follows  : 

"  On  their  own  showing  they  were  guilty  of  blunders,  miscalcu- 
lations, and  lapses  of  the  most  primitive  character.  .  .  .  Their 
apprehensions  were  not  about  Lundy,  but  about  Hartland  Point, 
which  lies  well  to  the  southeast.  Captain  Adair  and  Lieutenant 
Dathan  were  the  only  officers  who  knew  anything  of  the  ship's 
movements.  Yet  they  contented  themselves  with  rough  estimates, 
they  neglected  to  read  the  sailing  directions,  and  so  absurdly  exag- 
gerated the  force  of  a  slack  neap  tide,  and  they  went  below,  so 
that  the  ship  was  in  charge  of  others,  ignorant  of  her  position  and 
ill  instructed  as  to  the  precautions  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances." 


Nicknames  in  the  British  Parliament.— Nicknames 
in  the  British  Navy  have  been  prohibited.  The  wit  of  the  fo'c"s- 
tle,  like  the  sea  lawyer,  has  been  voted  a  pest,  and  the  captain 
may  not  be  called  "  an  old  sea  dog  "  or  the  chaplain  a  "  sky  pilot." 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  we  are  told  by  the  London  World,  half- 
a-dozen  members,  comprising  both  Ministerialists  and  Opposition, 
have  been  fixing  labels,  more  or  less  complimentary,  to  certain 
politicians  whom  they  unanimously  characterize  under  certain  epi- 
grammatic phrases.  Among  well-known  men  thus  treated  are  the 
following,  nicknames  and  all : 


The  Most  Trusted  Man 

The  Least  Trusted 

The  Most  Impressive  Man 

The  Disappointment  of  the  Cabinet. . 

The  Most  Brilliant  Debater 

The  Real  Humorist 

The  Artificial  Humorist 

The  Most  Cultured  Speaker 

The  Dullest   Front-Bencher 

The  Most  Promising  Under-Secretary 

The  Redundant  Orator 

The  Flowery  Orator 

The  Ponderous  Rhodomontader 

The  Laconic 

The  Most  Bumptious  Speaker 

The  Worst-mannered  Man 

The  Least  Comprehensible 

The  Arch-Nuisance 


Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Mr.  Winston  CHURCHILL. 

Mr.  Haldane. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher. 
Mr.   Edmund  Robertson. 
Mr.  Herbert  Samuel. 
Mr.  Walter  Long. 
Mr.  George  Wyndham. 
Mr.  Asquith. 
Sir   Carne  Rasch. 
Mr.  John-  Ward. 
Mr.  Swift  MacNeill. 
Mr.  Luxdon-. 
Mr.  Lupton. 


NOTES. 

Let  Nicholas  II.  look  at  England  and  he  will  see  that  the  greatest  sovereign 
in  Europe  at  the  present  hour  is  a  constitutional  monarch,  his  uncle.  King 
Edward  VII. — Petit  Parisien. 

The  Emperor  William  is  recently  reported  by  the  Paris  Matin  as  observing, 
"The  'Yellow  peril'  is  not  the  only  one.  The  'Red  peril'  threatens  all  heads  of 
States.  The  adversaries  of  order  and  authority  are  admirably  agreed  among 
themselves;   while  those  whose  business  is  to  make  them  respected  are  less  so." 


WAITING    FOR  A   JOB. 

A  British  view  of  our  Presidential  possibilities. 

— Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London). 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


UNCOMMON    CHILDREN. 

ONE  of  the  cardinal  difficulties  in  rational  education— a  diffi- 
culty which  probably  can  not  altogether  be  avoided— is 
based  on  the  fact  that,  while  the  student  needs  the  attrition  with 
other  minds  that  can  be  obtained  in  class  instruction  alone,  no 
two  minds  are  precisely  alike,  and  each  requires,  in  a  measure,  its 
own  scheme  of  instruction.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
children  who,  without  being  abnormal,  have  minds  that  depart  in 
some  way  or  in  many  ways  from  the  general  type — the  "odd," 
"eccentric,"  "  old-fashioned  "  children,  or  any  that  differ  from  the 
ordinary  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  mentally  defective. 
In  a  recent  article  in  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 
(July)  Dr.  Waldemar  H.  Groszmann  names  these  "atypical"  chil- 
dren and  expresses  the  opinion  that  their  educational  needs  have 
been  and  are  still  being  overlooked  in  our  schools.     He  writes : 

"Altho  at  all  times  it  was  recognized  that  an  element  of  children 
existed  which  could  not  assimilate  education  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
educators  never  realized  the  extent  of  these  cases,  knowing  only 
patent  ones  of  idiocy,  epilepsy,  etc.  ...  It  is  practically  only 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  a  fuller  recognition  of  this 
condition  of  comparatively  minor  deviation  has  been  observed. 
.  .  .  Few,  if  any,  grasp  the  entire  significance  attached  to  this 
condition,  or  have  at  their  command  the  proper  methods  applica- 
ble to  the  child  whose  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition  is 
warped.  As  regards  the  most  obvious  cases,  the  imbecile,  deaf 
and  dumb,  blind,  etc.,  recognition  is  due  for  the  splendid  efforts 
that  have  been  made  and  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  in 
their  education.  .  .  .  The  field  of  usefulness  is  here  restricted, 
both  in  the  case  of  the  educator  and  of  the  child,  to  a  limited 
range  of  possibilities.  But  for  the  mass  of  those  whose  difficulties 
are  less  patent,  tho  no  less  real,  practically  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  yet  here  the  possibilities  are  without  limit.  Data  concerning 
them  are  scattered,  and,  in  the  few  individual  cases  on  record, 
need  sifting." 

What  is  a  typical  child?  He  can  be  defined,  Dr.  Groszmann 
says,  only  by  averages.  The  typical  child  is  "  the  embodiment  of 
an  approximate  aggregate  of  a  large  number  of  characteristics 
within  their  essential  average  limits."  This  definition  is  vague, 
but,  tho  superficial,  it  may  serve,  Dr.  Groszmann  thinks,  as  a 
basis  of  comparison.  Every  individual  varies  somewhat  from 
these  averages,  and  in  case  any  characteristics  appear  to  deviate 
to  a  degree  that  places  him  outside  the  limits  of  the  essential 
average,  the  custom  has  usually  been,  without  qualification,  to 
consider  him  abnormal.     To  quote  further  : 

"  It  is  due  to  this  superficial,  frequently  erroneous  judgment, 
that  our  state  institutions  harbor  idiots  and  insane  with  criminals, 
deaf-mutes  with  incorrigibles,  homeless  and  vagrant  in  the  local 
lock-up,  weak-minded  in  the  schools,  etc.  The  exceptional  child 
of  minor  degree  will,  with  maturity,  usually  become  criminal  or 
irresponsible,  and  will  perhaps  finally  be  consigned  to  one  or  more 
of  these  institutions  unless  carefully  guarded  at  home." 

A  better  classification  includes  within  the  normal  group  the 
"atypical"  child,  who  differs  from  the  ordinary,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently to  be  abnormal.  He  may  be  "backward"  or  he  may  be 
precocious,  retarded  in  development,  or  overstimulated,  owing 
to  numerous  physical  causes.  The  development  of  such  children 
"is  a  struggle  between  abnormal  potential  and  normal  develop- 
ment," the  atypical  condition  being  thus  a  transitive  stage,  which 
will  turn  either  into  normality  or  abnormality.  It  is  evidently  the 
educator's  business  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  right  direction,  but 
this  he  generally  does  not  know  how  to  do.  He  does  not  even 
recognize  the  "atypical"  stage  or  know  what  it  means.  The 
atypical  child,  the  writer  says,  is  "an  embodiment  of  warped  ten- 
dencies." These  can  generally  be  set  straight  only  by  home  train- 
ing ;  in  fact,  the  educator  is  powerless  to  do  so  when  environment 
is  contending  against  him.  Often  a  special  institution  is  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work.     Says  Dr.  Groszmann  in  conclusion: 


"The  atypical  child  has  had  its  potential  directed  on  the  wrong 
path.  It  will  continue  in  that  direction  until  fixed.  If,  however, 
it  receives  the  proper  educational  recasting  in  time — experience 
has  found  this  to  be  anywhere  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years— and 
the  downward  progress  is  arrested  and  reflected,  an  approach  to 
the  typical  is  assured.  .  .  .  This  reiterates  more  clearly  the  law 
previously  mentioned,  namely  that  the  atypical  child  is  in  a  state 
of  lost  equilibrium  and  approaches  either  the  abnormal  or  normal 
as  an  ultimate  goal.  Proofs  of  such  inclination  in  each  direction 
have  already  been  demonstrated  since  this  newer  conception  of 
the  'exceptional '  child  has  been  evolved. 

"  A  wider  application  of  the  proper  education  of  the  atypical 
child  has  yet  to  be  developed.  State  or  municipal  institutions  are 
necessary  to  obtain  this  end.  Private  endeavors  can  only  indicate 
the  path  and,  as  pioneers,  work  the  field  to  determine  whether  or 
not  its  further  exploitation  warrants  the  expenditure  of  state  funds. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  possibility  of  successful  education  noth- 
ing can  be  more  favorable.  From  the  point  of  view  of  sociological 
and  economical  ends  the  results  well  warrant  the  expense,  for  the 
atypical  child,  changed  into  a  normal  man  or  woman,  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  our  social  structure.  It  frequently  possesses  a  poten- 
tial of  great  usefulness  and  even  of  genius." 


LOCATING  THE  NEXT  EARTHQUAKE. 

NOW  that  we  have  had  within  less  than  half  a  year  two  un- 
usually destructive  earthquakes  along  the  mountain  system 
that  borders  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  two  Americas,  more  than 
one  student  of  the  subject  is  asking  himself  whether  the  disturb- 
ance is  over  or  whether  it  may  still  be  incomplete.  An  editorial 
writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  August  23)  speaks  on  the 
subject  as  follows : 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  an  inner  conviction  that  the  two 
earthquakes,  tho  in  districts  thousands  of  miles  apart,  have  an 
immediate  connection.  The  steep  ridge  of  mountains  that  borders 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pacific  basin  continues  unbroken  from  San 
Francisco  to  Valparaiso,  and  the  Rockies  doubtless  were  pro- 
duced by  the  same  forces  that  raised  up  the  Andes.  It  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  causes  which  disturbed  one  will  also  affect 
the  other.  Geologists  promptly  announced,  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake,  that  that  disturbance  was 'tectonic,' connected 
with  mechanical  readjustment  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  they  fur- 
ther told  that  the  disturbance  and  readjustment  extended  in  a  nar- 
row belt  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coast,  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  mountain  chains.  One  wondered  at  the  time  why  the  read- 
justment was  not  more  generally  felt  along  the  western  mountain 
line  of  the  two  continents,  and  how  the  dozen  feet  of  longitudinal 
slipping  were  taken  up,  at  the  ends  of  a  track  not  over  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  long,  without  leaving  uncompensated  stresses 
and  the  possibility  of  further  trouble.  The  Valparaiso  earth- 
quake, whatever  its  true  cause  may  have  been,  comes  to  the  mind 
as  a  vague  answer  to  these  wonderings.  And  simultaneously  there 
rises  the  apprehensive  question  :  Is  the  remainder  of  the  mountain 
line  not  subject  to  the  same  structural  conditions  as  are  central 
California  and  central  Chile?  Where  will  the  next  shear  cracks 
appear?" 

It  seems  likely,  the  writer  thinks,  that  we  should  give  attention, 
in  certain  districts  at  least,  to  what  he  proposes  to  call  earthquake 
construction.  Buildings  mainly,  but  also  dams,  tunnels,  bridges 
and  piers,  pipe  systems  and  the  like,  must  be  built  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  resist  the  vibratory  impulses  of  earthquakes  to  a 
reasonable  degree.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  experience  had  with  thousands  of  structures  in  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  of  last  April  affords  the  certainty  that  in  the 
matter  of  buildings  it  is  not  impossible,  or  even  very  difficult,  to 
accomplish  this.  Dams  are  also  not  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  record  they  made  in  the  region  around  Sai 
Francisco  Bay,  and  it  seems  probable  that  bridges  may  witli  little 
trouble  be  rendered  fairly  resistant;  pipe  systems  and  tunnels 
should  prove  more  stubborn  subjects  for  treatment.  With  the 
hope,  then,  that  a  large  improvement  in  the  resisting  powers  oi 
earthquake  districts  may  be  accomplished  without  revolutionary  ' 
change  in  methods  of  design  and  construction,  we  are  confronted 
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with  the  duty  of  making  thorough  study  of  the  subject  in  order  to 
seek  out  those  features  of  general  arrangement  and  detail  which 
best  satisfy  the  new  requirements.  Up  to  the  present  such  study 
has  hardly  been  begun  anywhere,  if  we  except  Japan." 


AN    ELECTRIC   SELF-REGISTERING   TARGET. 

A  TARGET,  for  rifle-practise,  in  which  the  position  of  each 
shot  is  at  once  registered  on  a  dial  at  any  desired  distance, 
has  been  invented  by  Col.  George  A.  Peters,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
The  advantage  of  the  device  is  that  it  avoids  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  mantelet  for  the  protection  of  the  markers,  and  saves  the 
heavy  wages  bill  involved  with  ordinary  balanced  canvas  targets, 
which  require  two  men  each  for  marking.  The  principle  of  the 
apparatus  resembles  that  of  the  ordinary  hotel  annunciator,  the 
impact  of  the  bullets  being  received  by  hammers  behind  the  tar- 
get, which  close  electric  circuits  and  thus  register  the  results  on 
the  dial.     Says  a  contributor  to  Engineering  { London,  August  17) : 

"When  the  target  is  brought  into  use,  it  is  raised  by  means  of 
suitable  levers  worked  from  behind  the 
target  (or  by  a  wire,  attached  to  these  lev- 
ers, and  worked  from  the  firing-point),  until 
the  hammers  rest  against  the  back  of  the 
target-plate,  at  an  angle  suitable  to  the 
weight  and  velocity  of  the  bullet.  When 
a  bullet  strikes  the  target,  its  force  is  com- 
municated to  one  or  more  hammers  with- 
in the  area  affected  by  the  blow,  and  these 
are  raised  until  the  back  strikes  the  bearer- 
plate,  and  contact  is  made  by  the  project- 
ing lugs  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  hammers, 
and  the  position  of  the  shot  is  thus  record- 
ed at  the  firing-point.  .  .  .  The  form  of 
the  hammer  is  such  that  when  it  is  stopped 
in  its  backward  movement  by  the  bearer- 
plate  its  center  of  gravity  is  well  in  front 
of  the  bearing-pin,  so  that  it  immediately 
falls  back  again  to  its  original  position, 
resting  against  the  back  of  the  target-plate. 
When  the  position  of  a  shot  has  been  as- 
certained, the  indicator-board  is  'cleared' 
by  a  frame  .  .  .  worked  electrically  by  a 
push-button    placed    near    the   marksman 


rangesorwith  lighter 
charges,  the  target 
is  rail  (1,  and  witli 
it  the  s  -ncs  of  ham- 
mers, until  the  angle 
is  such  that  on  a  bul- 
let striking  directly 
over  a  hammer  only 
that  hammer  is  a! 
ed.  Each  ham- 
mer will,  however, 
respond  to  the  im- 
pact of  a  bullet  stri- 
king within  three 
inches  of  the  point 
on  the  target  against 
which  it  rests.  Thus 
each  forms  the  cen- 
ter of  a  circle  six 
inches  in  diameter, 
and  will  record  the 
position    of    a    shot 


REAH    VIEW    OF    THE    I  N  DI  CATOR-DI A  L. 

striking  within  that  circle.  The  hammers 
are  so  arranged  that  these  circles  overlap 
in  all  directions,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
target  can  be  struck  without  one  cr  more 
hammers  being  affected.  Should  a  bullet 
strike  where  two,  three,  or  four  circles 
overlap,  all  the  hammers  within  those  cir- 
cles will  be  operated,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  disks  on  the  indicator  will  fall. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  determine  from  these 
disks  the  exact  point  of  the  target  struck 
by  the  bullet." 


T 


PETERS  ELECTRIC  TARGET. 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  IN 
PETERS  ELECT 

on  the  firing-point. 

"  The  arrangement 
by  which  the  target 
is  carried  on  a  swing- 
ing frame  has  been 
designed  with  a  view 
to  its  adjustment  to 
suit  the  force  of 
bullets  of  varying 
weight  and  veloci- 
ty, and  with  regard 
to  the  length  of  the 
range.  Thus  with  a 
service  rifle  at  200 
yards  the  target- 
plate  is  lowered  un- 
til the  hammers  rest 
with  their  lower 
sides  at  an  angle  of 
about  50  degrees 
with  the  bearer- 
plate.       At     longer 


niCATOR-DIAL    OF  THE 
RIC   TARGET. 


A    MUSEUM   OF    VOICES. 

HAT  the  French  Government  has  be- 
gun the  collection  of  phonograph 
records  of  voices  of  famous  singers,  and  is 
preserving  them  in  a  museum,  is  asserted 
by  Alfred  Clark  in  a  recent  bulletin  (No. 
49)  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  following  abstract  is  from 
The  American  Machinist  (New  York) : 

"  Some  three  years  ago  Francesco  Tamagno,  the  Italian  singer, 
whom  the  world's  critics  have  classed  as  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
tenor  of  this  age,  approached  the  gramophone  company  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  few  records  of  his  voice  to  leave  as  a  legacy 
to  his  children.  He  wished  them  to  enjoy  his  voice  in  the  future, 
when  he  himself  would  no  longer  be  able  to  sing  to  them. 
Tamagno  himself  was  skeptical  of  the  result,  as  well  he  might 
have  been,  for  it  was  the  first  time  a  really  great  singer  had  sung 
into  a  talking-machine,  but  the  records  were  successfully  made 
and  have  since  become  universally  known  and  admired.  Upon 
Tamagno's  death,  which  occurred  so  suddenly  toward  the  end  of 
last  year,  these  records  possessed  at  once  an  added  interest,  and 
the  French  Government  immediately  considered  the  question  of 
founding  a  museum  wherein  the  voices  of  the  greatest  singers  of 
the  present  day  could  be  recorded  for  the  edification  of  future 
generations. 

"  In  taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  the  French  Government 
has  followed  the  best  traditions  of  its  predecessors,  who  have  al- 
ways guarded  so  jealously  all  works  of  art — a  policy  which  has 
made  the  French  museums  probably  the  richest  in  the  world.  .  .   . 

"Tamagno's  voice  is  the  first  to  have  been  so  recorded.     The 
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method  employed  is  interesting.  The  records  themselves,  which 
have  been  made  on  specially  prepared  plates,  have  been  enclosed 
in  hermetically  sealed  metal  boxes  containing  a  chemical  com- 
pound to  protect  them  for  future  years.  These  boxes  have  been 
engraved  with  the  date  upon  which  they  are  to  be  opened— one  in 
fifty  years,  another  in  one  hundred  years,  and  so  on,  the  dates 
having  been  chosen  to  conform  with  the  musical  festivities  which 
will  undoubtedly  take  place  at  that  time.  This  means  that  future 
generations  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  voices  of  artists  long  since 
dead,  and  who,  otherwise,  would  have  been  to  them  only  a  name, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  compare  the  singers  of  their  own  times 
with  those  of  bygone  generations  We  know  that  Malibran  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sopranos  of  her  time,  and  yet  we  are  unable 
to  judge  whether  she  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Adelina  Patti  of 
our  own  days. 

'•This  uncertainty  will  not  exist  in  the  future,  for  the  records 
will  permit  of  absolute  comparison— thanks  to  the  perfection 
now  attained  in  the  recording  of  the  voices  which  are  being 
placed  in  the  museum  at  the  Opera." 


THE  ELECTRIC  EEL  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  POWER. 

ONE  of  the  freak  suggestions  emanating  from  the  daily  press 
during  the  "  silly  season  "  is  that  the  electricity  generated 
by  the  Gymnotus  electricus.  or  electric  eel,  be  devoted  to  some  use- 
ful purpose. 

One  hundred  of  the  eels,  we  are  gravely  told,  if  placed  in 
a  zinc  tank,  would  give  off  enough  electricity  to  run  an  automo- 
bile for  twenty -four  hours.  Ten  thousand  of  them  in  jars  would 
generate  enough  power  to  run  a  three-car  train,  and  300,000 
would  be  an  ample  supply  for  the  largest  ocean  liner.  Regarding 
these  valuable  data  The  Electric  Review  (New  York,  August  18) 
has  the  following  to  say  : 

"If  one  may  work  backward  from  these  figures,  it  would  seem 
that  one  of  these  eels  has  an  average  power  of  about  one-tenth  of 
a  kilowatt,  or,  say,  one-tenth  of  a  horse-power,  and  this  figure 
would  seem  to  agree  fairly  with  our  memory  of  pictures  that  used 
to  be  given  in  the  old  school  geographies.  We  have  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  a  picture  showing  a  number  of  frantic  horses  driven 
into  a  pool  of  water  by  a  band  of  Indians  and  there  attacked  by 
these  electric  eels.  In  those  pictures  there  were  at  least  ten  eels 
to  every  horse. 

"  Figuring  on  this  basis,  the  gymnotus  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  compact  generator  of  electrical  energy.  These  eels  grow  to 
considerable  size,  often  five  or  six  feet  long,  but  assuming  as  a 
fair  figure  an  average  length  of  three  feet  and  a  diameter  of  two 
and  one-half  inches,  each  eel  would  occupy  a  space  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  cubic  foot.  Our  300,000  eels  for  the  ocean  liner  would 
therefore  fill  a  space  of  twenty  feet  deep,  forty  feet  wide,  and  sixty- 
feet  long  solidly  with  eel  flesh,  and  since  each  eel  would  require 
considerable  space  for  elbow  or  tail  room,  there  would  not  be 
much  space  left  within  the  vessel  for  cargo.  Moreover,  since 
these  eels  only  constitute  the  generating  part  of  the  equipment, 
space  would  have  to  be  found  for  the  motors.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  better  plan  to  break  the  eels  to  the  bridle  and  teach  them 
to  tow  the  vessel,  using  them  thus  as  motors  rather  than  gen- 
erators. 

"  This  would  save  all  space  within  the  vessel  for  cargo.  1 1  would 
save  the  motors  and  propellers,  and  in  these  two  respects  alone 
would  largely  offset  any  smaller  rating  we  might  have  to  give  the 
gymnotus  when  employed  as  a  motor  rather  than  as  a  generator. 
Moreover,  if  more  power  were  needed,  more  eels  could  be  hitched 
up,  and  by  making  the  traces  long  enough  they  could  probably 
forage  while  at  work,  thus  saving  the  vessel  the  expense  of  feed- 
ing them. 

"The  conditions,  unfortunately,  are  not  so  favorable  for  their 
use  on  land,  for  the  5,000  eels  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  run  an 
interurban  car  would  fill  a  space  of  600  cubic  feet  without  allow- 
ing any  room  for  wriggling.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
eels  are  capable  of  giving  a  most  terrible  shock.  The  voltage 
generated  in  their  organs  is  therefore  undoubtedly  high,  but  the 
quantity  involved  in  the  discharge  is  probably  small.  Moreover, 
it  seems  to  be  quickly  exhausted.  The  eel  is  capable  of  a  violent, 
but  short-lived,  action." 


SEEING   BY    ELECTRICITY. 

'  I  ^HAT  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  apparatus  which  will  en- 
*■  able  the  user  to  see  what  is  going  on  at  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance, in  some  such  way  as  we  may  hear  distant  sounds  or  speech 
through  the  telephone,  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  a  large  number  of 
would-be  inventors.  This  device,  under  various  names,  is  in- 
vented every  few  months  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  but 
never  seems  to  reach  the  commercial  stage.  The  latest  form  is 
the  "  teleone  "  of  W.  H.  Thompson,  city  electrician  of  Richmond. 
Ya..  which,  we  are  told,  "will  enable  a  person  talking  over  the 
telephone  to  see  the  face  and  figure  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is 
talking."  The  device,  it  is  declared,  "can  be  used  with  a  wire  of 
indefinite  length,  and  gives  a  vivid  image."  The  electrician  de- 
clines to  exhibit  or  describe  the  model  on  which  he  is  working, 
but  explains  that  the  visual  image  is  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a 
photograph.  A  writer  in  The  Electrician  and  Mechanic  (Boston. 
August)  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  reported  inventions 
of  this  sort.     He  says  : 

"  Mr.  Thompson  is  only  one  of  a  long  line  of  inventors  who  have 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  seeing  by  wire.  A  little  more  than 
eight  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  a  young  Austrian  Pole.  Herr 
Sczezepanik,  had  devised  an  instrument  which  would  enable  a 
person  to  see  things  at  a  distance.  His 'fernseher.' or 'telectro- 
scope.'  consisted  uf  a  single  wire  with  rather  elaborate  apparatus 
at  each  end  ;  but  selenium  was  an  agent,  as  it  has  been  in  all  of 
the  devices  for  this  purpose.  He  applied  for  patents  in  England 
on  his  "fernseher. ?  and  the  press  there  quoted  sufficiently  from  his 
application  to  give  a  general  idea  of  his  procedure.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  these  descriptions  that  the  apparatus  would  be  expen- 
sive and  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  adjusting  that  part  of  it 
which  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  line  to  act  in  perfect  corre- 
spondence with  that  at  the  other.  It  was  essential  that  something 
in  one  place  should  rotate  at  precisely  the  same  speed  as  some- 
thing at  another,  and  that  has  always  been  a  hard  thing  to  bring 
about  Sczezepanik  did  not.  as  was  expected,  show  his  invention 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  and  recently  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  him.  It  is  evident  that  he  struck  a  snag  and  was 
never  able  to  get  off. 

"  A  Belgian  engineer  whose  name  is  not  known  endeavored  to 
solve  the  problem. 

"His  invention  employed  but  a  single  circuit  to  transmit  the 
images.  Two  small  synchronous  A.  C.  motors  each  about  the 
size  of  an  egg,  the  one  mounted  at  the  transmitting  station,  and  the 
other  at  the  receiving  station,  were  driven  by  a  current  derived 
from  the  same  generator,  so  that  they  rotated  at  exactly  the  same 
speed.  .  .  ,  Each  of  the  armatures  at  about  its  middle  carried  a 
small  lens  or  objective.  Altho  it  turned  with  the  armature,  each 
lens  was  free  to  oscillate  through  five  degrees  from  the  axis  of 
rotation.  ...  A  selenium  composition,  the  electric  conductivity 
of  which  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  it 
is  exposed,  was  placed  on  the  axis  of  rotation 

"The  objective,  therefore,  traversed  forty  times  in  each  second 
the  surface  of  the  body  to  which  it  was  exposed.  .  .  .  All  the 
luminous  rays  successively  emitted,  by  all  the  points  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  the  image  of  which  was  to  be  transmitted,  were 
thrown  on  the  transmitting  body.  The  current  passing  through 
the  circuit  in  which  this  transmitting  body  was  included  would 
vary  at  each  instant  with  the  luminous  intensity  of  points  to  which 
the  lens  is  successively  exposed. 

"At  the  receiving  station  the  circuit  included  a  conducting  body, 
the  luminous  intensity  of  which  varied  instantly  with  the  intensity 
of  the  current.  The  luminosity,  therefore,  fluctuated  with  the 
quantity  of  light  received  by  the  transmitting  body.  This  receiv- 
ing body  was  placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  which  turned 
and  oscillated  at  the  receiving  station.  Through  the  medium  of 
this  lens  the  luminous  image  of  the  receiving  body  was  projected 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral  on  a  white  screen  placed  before  the  lens. 
This  luminous  spiral,  which  was  traced  forty  times  per  second 
through  the  same  fluctuations  as  the  transmitted  spiral,  repro- 
duced the  image  of  the  body  so  rapidly  that  to  the  eye  the  picture 
was  continuous." 

Still  another  inventor  is  an  American  dentist  in  Paris,  named 
Sylvestre,  who  announces  that  he  made  his  discovery  by  accident 
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and  does  not  understand  it,  not  being  "  scientist  enough."  It  is, 
however,  to  revolutionize  the  world  and  is  to  be  bought  by  the 
French  Government  for  five  millions.  In  concluding,  the  writer 
of  the  article  from  which  we  quote  gives  the  following  opinion  of 
Professor  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  which  well  sums  up 
the  situation  : 

"Seeing  by  telephone  or  by  telegraph  may  be  within  the  range 
of  tbe  possible.  I  say  that  because  nothing  is  impossible  until  it 
has  been  demonstrated  so  to  be.  Seeing  by  either  of  these  in- 
strumentalities, however,  is,  as  I  look  upon  it,  so  far  removed 
from  the  field  of  probability  that  I  should  treat  any  report  of  this 
character  as  an  absurdity.  The  idea  of  seeing  by  a  telephone  is 
a  newspaper  product,  and  was  credited  to  myself.  Early  in  18S0 
I  made  an  important  invention  based  upon  my  discovery  of  the 
possibility  of  transmitting  sound  by  the  agency  of  a  beam  of  light, 
utilizing  the  remarkable  property  of  selenium,  whose  electrical  re- 
sistance is  varied  by  the  action  of  light.  This  apparatus,  which 
was  subsequently  perfected,  is  known  to  science  to-day  as  the 
photophone.  .  .  .  The  papers  took  it  up,  and  out  of  that  grew  the 
story  of  being  able  to  see  by  telephone.  Two  well-known  English 
professors — both  still  living — Perry  and  Ayrton,  came  out  in  an  in- 
dignant communication  in  which,  .  .  .  after  relating  how  Profes- 
sor Bell,  of  Washington,  had  claimed  to  have  discovered  this  im- 
probable thing,  said  they  wanted  the  scientific  world  to  know  that 
they,  before  my  time,  had  perfected  such  an  invention.  Soon 
after  this  another  writer  claimed  that  he  made  the  discovery  be- 
fore either  of  the  English  professors  had.  Then  came  a  new 
claimant  from  Australia.  Presently  we  heard  from  Mr.  Sawyer, 
a  distinguished  New  Yorker,  now  dead,  who  claimed  that  he  had 
made  this  great  discovery  before  either  the  English  professors  or 
myself  or  any  one  else.  To  cap  the  climax,  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican took  up  the  subject  and  discussed  seriously  a  discovery  that 
had  no  existence.  They  insisted  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  one  of 
their  clients  that  he  should  be  robbed  of  this  great  honor.  The 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  seeing  by  wire  has  occa- 
sionally cropped  out  since  1S80,  usually  every  four  or  five  years, 
in  one  form  or  another.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  discovery  has  yet  been  made." 


A    DEADLY    PLANT. 

A  PLANT  that  is  often  fatal  to  animal  life,  not  on  account  of 
•**■  any  poisonous  qualities,  but  because  of  the  penetrating  ef- 
fect of  its  sharp  barbed  seed-vessels,  is  described  by  a  French 
botanist,  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  the  Archives  de  Parasitologic  (Paris). 
We  quote  below  from  an  abstract  made  for  the  Revue  Scien- 
tiftque.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  In  South  America,  chiefly  in  the  vast  plain  that  extends  from 
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"These  grasses  have  a  fruit  about  75  millimeters  [3  inches]long, 
made  up  of  three  parts;    first,  a  short  basal  portion  formed  • 
conical  axis  with  a  very  sharp  point  covered  with  sharp  stiff  hairs 
directed  backward;    second,  a  cylindrical  part  formed  of  a  mem- 
brane   enclosing    the  seeds  ;    and 
third,  a  shaft  like  that  of  an  arrow. 

"  All  the  Stipas  of  South  Ameri- 
ca have  these  arrows,  which,  when 
the  wind  blows,  strike  people  in 
the  face  and  hands  and  produce 
very  painful  wounds ;  they  are  so 
abundant  that  they  adhere  to  the 
fences,  forming  a  continuous 
fringe  miles  in  length  and  giving 
the  illusion  of  vast  lines  of  foam. 
A  man  may  get  rid  of  the  darts 
that  light  on  his  beard,  hair,  or 
clothes,  but  if  he  neglects  to  pluck 
them  off  at  once  they  penetrate 
the  thickest  garments  and  reach 
the  skin  ;  if  an  attempt  is  then 
made  to  withdraw  them  they  break, 
and  the  seed  remains  embedded  in 
the  cloth,  being  removed  with 
great  difficulty.  In  any  case,  altho 
man  may  contend  successfully 
against  them,  animals  are  unable 
to  do  so,  and  the  sheep  that  are 
bred  in  such  numbers  on  the  pam- 
pas are  their  chief  victims  ;  the 
darts  of  the  Stipa  penetrate  their 
eyeballs  and  blind  them,  so  that, 
being  no  longer  able  to  find  their 
way  about,  they  die  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  The  seeds  also  form  amid 
the  hair  of  the  feet  and  over  the 

whole  cutaneous  surface  a  mass  of  sharp  points  which  every 
movement  pushes  farther  into  the  flesh,  giving  rise  to  ulcers,  to 
which  the  animal  generally  succumbs 

"  The  darts  also  penetrate  into  the  salivary  glands  of  herbivorous 
animals,  where  they  accumulate  in  great  masses  ;  these  form  espe- 
cially under  the  tongue,  where  they  renderdifficult  the  movements 
of  the  organ  and  the  prehension  of  food. 

"The  genus  Siipa  is  disseminated  throughout  warm  and  tem- 
perate regions,  but  is  rarely  fcund  in  Europe.  There  are  about  a 
hundred  species,  of  which  four  ave  found  in  France,  but  as  these 
grasses  are  driven  out  by  cultivation,  they  are  seldom  found  in 
gardens  and  fields  and  are  not  at  all  dangerous  to  cattle  in 
France."—  Translation  viade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BARBED    DART    FORMING    E 
V ESS  EL    OF   STIPA, 


MASS   OF  STIPA  GRASS. 


Patagonia  up  to  Bahia  Blanca,  and  also  in  the  province  of  Santa 
F6  and  in  Uruguay,  there  are  large  grasses  of  the  genus  Stipa, 
which  grow  in  the  spring,  and  whose  misdeeds  have  been  exposed 
by  Mr.  Blanchard. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Commenting  on  the  item  quoted  in  our  issue  of  August  18,  from  The  yiortar  and 
Pestle,  crediting  a  London  physician  with  recently  perfecting  a  "slantwise"  cut 
in  surgical  operations,  which  leaves  no  visible  scar.  Dr.  Orville  W.  Lane,  of 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  writes  to  us  as  follows:  "When  I  was  a  student  at 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  twenty  years  ago,  this  same 
'slantwise'  incision  was  used  and  illustrated  in  a  clinic  by  Dr.  John  E.  James, 
then  professor  of  surgery." 

"It  is  not  probable  that  a  train  wreck  now  and  then  will  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  a  movement  to  establish  slower  speed  for  express  trains,"  says  The 
Manufacturers' Record  (Baltimore,  Md.,  July  26).  "Instead,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  surround  the  movement  of  such  trains  with  every  safeguard,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  signals  and  signaling  systems  will  continue  as  indefi- 
nitely as  will  the  demand  for  faster  time  between  important  points.  Busi- 
ness conditions  are  such  that  even,'  minute  is  precious  to  the  active  man,  and 
the  establishment  of  such  transportation  facilities  as  are  afforded  by  the  1 8-hour 
trains  running  between  New  York  and  Chicago  has  proved  a  boon  to  many  a 
worker.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  more  than  ever  progressive,  and  had  the 
demands  for  less  speed  been  listened  to  years  ago  our  railroads  would  never  have 
reached  their  present  splendid  stage  of  development.  On  the  very'  first  trip 
made  by  a  train  on  the  first  railway  in  England  someone  was  killed.  Had  that 
tragedy  caused  the  retarding  effect  which  some  natures  would  have  had  it  do 
the  development  of  railways  would  have  been  slow  and  hesitating.  But.  as  do 
all  other  great  enterprises,  the  railroad  requires  its  share  of  human  blood  and 
sacrifice  of  life.  This  great  law  of  our  civilization  is  seen  at  work  everywhere — 
in  the  building  of  steamships,  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  construction  of 
telegraph  or  telephone  lines,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  branch  of  human  endeavor. 
Inasmuch  as  we  must  progress,  the  only  thing  which  we  can  do  in  justice  is  to 
make  the  onward  course  of  the  world  as  safe  as  possible  to  humanity,  and  the 
desire  to  do  this  prevails  among  railways  a>  well  as  elsewhere,  altho  at  times 
the  fierce  desire  to  attain  results  is  distinguished  by  lack  of  due  caution." 
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IGNORING   THE    CHURCH   AS   A   "BENEFICENT 

OBJECT." 

WHAT  to  do  with  sixty  or  a  hundred  millions  in  the  way  of 
applying  it  to  specific  beneficent  objects  has  been  a  ques- 
tion of  renewed  interest  since  it  was  learned  that  the  immense  for- 
tune of  Russell  Sage  was  left  to  his  widow  to  distribute.  The 
Independent  asked  a  number  of  wise  men  and  women  to  answer 
the  question  how  they  would  wish  Mr.  Sage's  millions  to  be  ex- 
pended in  philanthropy,  and  their  replies  strike  The  Lutheran 
(Philadelphia,  August  30)  as  significant  from  the  fact  that  the 
church's  point  of  view  is  almost  wholly  ignored.  It  regards  the 
answers  as  "neither  very  enlightening  nor  convincing,"  and  pre- 
dicts that  Mrs.  Sage,  should  she  turn  her  attention  to  their  coun- 
sel, "  would  find  them  confusing  and  anything  but  helpful."  The 
Lutheran  gives  the  following  summary  of  these  proposals  : 

"The  president  of  Stanford  University  naturally  suggests  that 
the  best  form  of  philanthropy  is  that  which  makes  'men  wiser  and' 
better  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  life'  (a  very  general  and  indefinite 
statement)  and  would  have  millions  devoted  to  investigation  and 
research  (as  if  that  would  accomplish  the  result).  Professor  Cat- 
tell,  of  Columbia  University,  has  little  faith  in  charity  or  endow- 
ments and,  like  Dr.  Jordan,  would  have  them  devoted  to  scientific 
research  ;  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Nebraska  University,  suggests  the 
General  Education  Board  as  an  ideal  trustee  of  some  fifty  millions 
'  1o  extend  the  blessings  of  thorough  higher  education  to  our  needi- 
est States  and  communities  ' ;  Dr.  Giddings,  of  Columbia,  would 
have  many  millions  devoted  to  increase  the  salaries  of  college  and 
university  professors ;  Marion  Harland  pleads  for  homes  for  re- 
tired or  disabled  school-teachers  of  her  own  sex  ;  Dr.  Ross,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  presents  the  novel  idea  of  endowing  in- 
dependent newspapers  that  would  be  'neither  venal,  subsidized, 
partizan,  nor  yellow,  to  scream  us  deaf,  lie  us  blind,  and  force  the 
self-respecting  journals  to  compromise  with  their  methods  '  .  .  .  ; 
Mr.  Ghent,  author  ot'Our  Benevolent  Feudalism,' 'would  have 
those  millions  go  to  the  Socialist  party  for  the  bringing  about  of 
a  complete  overthrow  of  the  present,  regime  of  fraud,  grafting, 
lying,  robbery,  and  slaughter,  and  the  instituting  in  its  pJace  of  a 
regime  wherein  charity  would  be  unnecessary  '  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper, 
secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  would  have 
twenty-five  millions  applied  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions 
in  New  York,  another  twenty-five  for  the  best  of  our  great  univer- 
sities in  the  North  and  West,  twenty-five  more  for  education  in 
*he  South,  and  twenty-five  for  Christian  schools,  hospitals,  and  Y. 
M.  C.  A.'s  in  foreign  countries  to  be  applied  by 'our  great  mis- 
sionary boards  and  the  international  committee';  and  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  Ward  would  have  it  devoted  to  humane  work,  espe- 
cially in  checking  vivisection  for  what  is  called  scientific  research." 

The  Lutheran  admits  that  nearly  all  these  objects  are  "worthy," 
but  declares  that  "  there  is  no  sense  of  proportion  in  any  of  them, 
because  there  is  no  consciousness  of  relative  values."     It  adds  : 

'The  great  field  of  scientific  research,  the  discovery  of  new 
facts  in  the  material  universe,  are  given  a  precedence  which  neces- 
sarily preempts  all  thought  of  the  deeper,  fundamental  needs  of 
mankind,  save  in  a  single  instance.  There  are  good  uses  that 
money  can  be  put  to,  there  are  better  uses,  and  there  are  best  uses. 
In  the  disposition  of  so  vast  an  estate  all  can  be  recognized,  but 
there  should  be  an  appreciation  of  the  wide  distinction  between 
accidental  and  fundamental  values.  The  remarkable  thing  in 
these  answers  is  the  absence  of  any  genuine  appreciation  of  re- 
demptive values,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  very  remarkable  when  it  is 
considered  who  the  writers  are 

"  We  need  nothing  more  to  demonstrate  the  attitude  of  absolute 
indifference  of  a  large  portion  of  our  American  educational  leaders 
toward  the  church  and  her  redemptive  work  than  this  answer  of 
six  intellectual  lights  (?)  as  to  what  disposition  Mrs.  Sage  should 
make  of  her  millions.  We  believe  in  scientific  research,  we  be- 
lieve in  increasing  the  salaries  of  college  and  university  professors, 
we  believe  in  rich  provision  for  disabled  teachers  when  their  work 
is  done,  we  believe  in  the  endowment  of  independent  and  high- 
thinking  newspapers  and  journals  (church   papers  included),  we 


believe  in  the  endowment  of  institutions  devoted  to  social  condi- 
tions, to  the  spread  and  perfecting  of  wholesome  relorm,  to  the 
promotion  of  industry",  and  the  advancement  of  all  true  arts  and 
science  and  useful  knowledge — but  not  until  we  cease  to  be  Chris- 
tian will  we  be  ready  to  magnify  the  importance  of  these  things 
and  permit  the  needs  and  work  of  the  church  to  fade  out  of  sight." 


WHY   THE   CHINESE   DISLIKE    CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  periodic  outbreaks  against  Christian  missions  in  China 
are  not  the  result  of  bigotry  or  religious  fanaticism,  says 
Mr.  J.  Carey  Hall,  British  consul  in  Japan;  but  they  are  alto- 
gether political  in  character.  They  originate  in  the  widespread 
belief  that  Christianity,  and  the  protection  of  missionaries  en- 
forced on  China  by  treaty,  are  only  the  screens  under  which  the 
European  Powers  are  marching  gradually  upon  the  Flowery  King- 
dom with  a  view  to  dismemberment  and  final  absorption.  Mr. 
Carey  points  out,  in  The  Positivist  Review  (London),  that  Japan, 
once  the  most  fanatical,  the  most  exclusive  of  empires,  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  cross  was  periodically  trampled  upon  as  a  public 
ceremony  in  protest  against  Christianity,  never  persecutes  the 
missionary  nowadays.  And  why?  The  missionary  is  not  forced 
upon  Japan  by  treaty,  and  therefore  his  work  and  position  are  of 
no  political  significance  whatever.     To  quote  this  writer's  words  : 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  every  few  years  a  so-called  'anti- 
foreign  '  riot  breaks  out  in  some  part  of  China,  and  that  these  riots 
are  marked  by  the  killing  of  foreigners  who  are  generally  mission- 
aries, Catholic  or  Protestant.  Hence  these  disturbances  are  some- 
times and  more  correctly  called 'anti-missionary  ' ;  and  the  Chi- 
nese people  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  imbued  with  an  instinctive 
fanaticism  which  impels  them  to  attack  the  new-fangled  foreign 
religion  and  its  emissaries.  In  striking  contrast  with  this  per- 
verse, conservative  attitude  stands  the  conduct  of  Japan,  where 
no  riotous  mobs  have  ever  attacked  or  murdered  missionaries; 
where  Christian  converts  are  not  invidiously  discriminated  as  a 
class  apart  from  the  ordinary  loyal  subjects  of  the  State  ;  and 
where  missionaries  have  from  the  first  taken  a  prominent  share  in 
imparting  to  the  people  that  new  education  which  has  helped 
Japan  to  take  her  place  in  the  van  of  the  progressive  nations. 
This  difference  in  their  respective  attitudes  toward  Christianity 
between  the  Government  and  people  of  China,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan,  on  the  other,  is  a  fact 
which  does  not  admit  of  controversy.  What  is  the  cause 
of  it? 

"  The  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  China's  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity is  that  foreign  governments  are  its  propagandists.  Had 
the  Christian  Powers  assumed,  or  attempted  to  assume,  the  same 
r61e  in  Japan  as  they  play  in  China,  the  converts  to  Christianity 
in  Japan  would  hardly  be  numbered  by  units,  instead  of  by  tens  of 
thousands  as  they  now  are." 

Lord  Elgin,  we  are  reminded  by  this  writer,  concluded  treaties 
with  both  China  and  Japan  in  185S.  The  treaty  with  China  stipu- 
lated that  persons  teaching  or  professing  Christianity  should  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  whom  Eng- 
land would  accordingly  hold  responsible  for  their  safety.  Mr. 
Carey  proceeds  to  outline  as  follows  the  consequences  of  this 
treaty  stipulation  : 

"Other  Powers  followed  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  in  hoisting  a 
propaganda  clause  into  their  commercial  treaties;  but  they  have 
not  all  followed  Great  Britain's  lead  in  the  moderate  manner  in 
which  that  objectionable  clause  has  been  made  to  work.  In  their 
hands  it  has  been  expanded  and  made  the  basis  for  further  ex 
actions.  It  has  been  interpreted  to  include  in  express  terms  native 
Chinese  converts,  as  well  as  their  foreign  pastors,  clothed  as  the 
latter  are  with  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  obtaining  for  Catholic  missionaries  and  prelates  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  State  officials.  It  has  afforded  to  Germany  the 
fulcrum  of  her  pretext  for  the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chow. 

"  The  seizure  of  Kiao-Chow  by  Germany  in  1898  was  promptly 
followed  by  the  enforced  concessions  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien- 
wan  to  Russia,  of  Weihaiwei  and  the  Kowloon  expansion  to 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Kwangchouwan  to  France  ;  and  even  Italy, 
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backed  by  other  Powers,  laid  claim  to  the  port  of  San-mun.  The 
approaching  'break-up'  of  China  was  openly  announced;  and 
'spin  rrs  ni  influence '  were  mapped  out  by  the  Powers  who  had 

shown  themselves  so  solicitous  in  their  commercial  treaties  to 
foster  the  spread  of  the  religion  oi  fesus.  Then  came  the  Boxer 
outbreak  of  1900,  when  the  hunted  hind  at  last  felt  forced  to  stand 
at  bay" 

It  may  be  said,  continues  this  writer,  that  the  Chinese  are 
racially  and  constitutionally  different  from  the  Japanese  and  that 
treaty  stipulations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  different  way  in 
which  missionaries  are  treated  in  these  two  countries.  To  this  he 
replies  as  follows  : 

"  liven  if  this  sweeping  generalization  were  true,  it  would  not 
impair  the  force  of  the  argument  as  to  the  difference  between  a 
freely  accorded  favor  and  a  concession  extorted  and  enforced  by 
treaties.  But,  as  regards  the  point  in  question,  the  toleration  of 
new  religions,  it  is  very  far  from  being  true.  At  the  time  when 
Lord  Elgin's  two  treaties  were  made,  the  Japanese  were  more  in- 
tolerant, both  of  foreigners  and  of  their  religion,  than  were  the 
Chinese.  In  both  countries  Christianity  had  long  been  a  forbidden 
sect,  with  this  difference  :  that  in  China  it  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempt, in  Japan  with  envenomed  hostility.  The  ordeal  of  a  peri- 
odical trampling  on  the  cross  was  a  purely  Japanese  institution, 
never  Chinese.  Foreigners,  as  foreigners,  were  murdered  by  Jap- 
anese samurai,  never  by  Chinese  gentry  or  literati.  Yet  it  was 
upon  the  more  tolerant  of  the  two  governments  that  the  indignity 
of  an  enforced  toleration  and  protection  of  converts  was  imposed. 
The  notion  that  the  Chinese  are  intolerant  in  matters  of  religion 
finds  no  support  in  history.  Chinese  annals  have  no  Smithfield 
burnings  to  record,  no  St.  Bartholomew  massacres,  no  Dragon- 
nades,  no  Thirty  Years'  War  of  religion.  That  the  Chinese,  left 
to  themselves,  can  be  receptive  and  appreciative  of  new  religious 
influences  from  the  West  is  proved  by  the  whole  history  of  Chi- 
nese Buddhism." 

While  Mr.  Chester  Holcombe,  who  has  held  prominent  diplo- 
matic posts  in  China,  and  has  long  been  in  the  complete  confi- 
dence of  the  Chinese  Government,  confirms  in  a  recent  article  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston)  most  of  Mr.  Hall's  contentions, 
he  adds  that  the  missionary  troubles  in  China  do  not  originate 
with  American  missionaries,  that  disturbances  are  gradually  be- 
coming less  frequent,  and  that  Chinese  are  quite  alive  to  the  bene- 
fits derived  by  the  Empire  from  foreign  missions.     To  quote : 

"  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  or  ignore  the  fact  that  cases  of  serious 
friction  between  the  natives  and  foreign  missionaries  have  arisen 
in  the  past  and  are  still  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  By  far  the 
largest  percentage  of  such  most  unfortunate  conflicts  has  been 
caused  by  the  unwise  and  improper  interference  of  missionaries 
between  their  native  converts  and  the  Chinese  authorities,  or  by 
the  assumption  of  civil  rank  and  authority  by  missionaries.  Since, 
in  the  sixty  years  of  modern  missionary  enterprise  in  China,  no 
single  charge  or  complaint  of  that  nature  has  been  made  against 
an  American  missionary,  such  causes  of  trouble  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  conduct  of  European  governments  toward 
China,  their  greed,  aggression,  and  general  attitude  of  domination, 
long  prejudiced  both  officials  and  people  against  missionaries,  who 
were  popularly  believed  to  make  use  of  their  professedly  philan- 
thropic work  only  as  a  cloak,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  spies  of  their  own 
governments  whose  aim  was  the  seizure  of  the  Empire  and  subju- 
gation of  its  people.  But,  with  greater  mutual  intelligence  and 
less  frequent  occasions  of  misunderstanding,  these  causes  of  fric- 
tion and  conflict  have,  in  great  measure,  disappeared.  The  true 
character  and  great  value  of  the  missionary  enterprise  as  a  factor 
in  the  modernization  of  China,  and  in  bringing  it  into  line  with  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  are  almost  universally  recognized  and 
appreciated,  at  least  by  those  who  are  being  most  radically  af- 
fected by  it.  Large  donations  to  mission  hospitals  and  schools 
from  official  or  wealthy  Chinese,  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  Christian  literature,  indicate  that  the  day  of  Chinese 
opposition  to  missionary  work  among  them  has  passed,  and  that 
China  itself,  as  represented  by  the  leaders  of  thought  and  public 
opinion  in  it,  has  recognized  and  accepted  the  missionary  enter- 
prise as  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  factors  in  the 
creation  and  development  of  new  life  in  that  ancient  and  antique 
empire." 


THEOLOGICAL    INSTRUCTION    FOR   ACTIVE 
MINISTERS. 

QOME   new    experiments   in   theological    instruction   are   being 
»— '     tried   in   New-England  seminaries.     Andover,   Bangor,  and 

Harvard  have  the  past  year  devoted  a  limited  time  during  the 
spring  or  summer  vacations  to  the  instruction  of  men  already  in 
the  ministry  who  would  be  most  benefited  by  seminary  instruc- 
tion. Andover  Seminary  invited  thirty-four  men  to  spend  ten  days 
there  during  the  spring  recess.  Most  of  them  came  from  country 
parishes,  says  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Work  ami  Evangelist 
(New  York),  where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
world  of  modern  thought  and  life.  Many  had  not  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  full  theological  course  ;  a  few  had  preconceived 
prejudices  against  modern  scholarship.  The  course  of  lectures 
was  widely  inclusive  in  the  topics  presented.  One  evening  was 
given  up  to  the  subject  of  church  music,  and  included  addn 
and  selections  by  a  trained  choir.  The  gathering  proved  success- 
ful in  convincing  those  present  of  the  desire  of  the  seminary  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  churches.  The  experiment  at  Bangor  was 
of  a  different  nature  from  that  at  Andover  and  offers  to  the  theo- 
logical world  interesting  grounds  for  comparison.     We  read  : 

"  President  Beach  has  founded  three  lectureships  at  Bangor — 
the  Enoch  Pond,  the  George  Shepard,  and  the  Samuel  Harris 
lectureships — and  i-t  was  arranged  that  the  lectures  on  these 
foundations  should  be  given  this  year  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  thus  supplying  an  almost  continuous  course  of  instruction  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  arranged  that  the  home  missionary 
pastors  of  the  State  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  profit  by 
them.  Along  with  these  lectures  conferences  were  planned  for 
the  discussion  of  current  problems,, of  the  church  and  theology,  led 
by  members  of  the  faculty  and  by  local  pastors.  Finally,  the 
lectures  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  All  this  filled  full  the 
week  of  April  23-28  with  events  of  unusual  interest.  Secretary 
Harbutt,  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  brought  together  about 
fifty  of  the  missionary  pastors  of  the  State;  they  were  entertained 
on  the  seminary  grounds,  and  they  came  into  contact  not  only 
with  the  instructors,  but  with  other  pastors  who  were  also  in  at- 
tendance. The  gymnasium  was  thrown  open  for  a  dormitory,  a 
noon  lunch  was  served  in  the  commons,  and  a  special  banquet 
was  given  on  Tuesday  to  the  visiting  lecturers  by  the  Ministers' 
Conference  of  Bangor 

"  If  one  were  to  criticize  in  any  .vay  the  methods  of  the  week's 
conference  it  would  be  in  regard  to  popular  attendance.  With 
such  a  promiscuous  audience  it  is  inevitable  that  the  lectures 
should  take  on  a  somewhat  general  character,  and  thus  fail  to  be 
so  beneficial  to  those  for  whom  they  were  originally  intended  as 
if  they  had  been  restricted  to  those  for  whom  a  theological  train- 
ing had  already  prepared  the  way.  .  .  .  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  gave  five  lectures  on  'The  American  Pulpit,'  in- 
cluding a  consideration  of  the  great  leaders,  Edwards,  Bushnell, 
Brooks,  and  Beecher.  Ex-President  Eaton,  of  Beloit,  spoke  rive 
times  on 'Epoch-Makers  in  the  Religious  Evolution  of  the  Inte- 
rior.' Dr.  Moxom,  of  Springfield,  was  the  Samuel  Harris  lecturer 
on 'Literature  and  Life,' and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  Robert 
Browning  as  their  exponent.  Among  the  single  lectures,  that  of 
President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  was  favorably  commented  upon. 
The  lectures  in  general  aroused  so  great  interest  that  steps  were 
taken  by  the  pastors  to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  undertaking, 
and  a  strong  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the  seminary  in 
raising  the  necessary  funds." 

The  cours^  offered  by  Harvard  has  been  established  for  several 
\  ears,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage.     As  to  its  nature  we  are  informed  : 

"Seven  years  ago,  in  1S99,  through  the  inspiration  of  President 
Eliot,  a  summer  course  was  undertaken  at  the  Divinity  School, 
which  attracted  more  than  a  hundred  men,  and  so  successful  did 
it  seem  that  it  was  continued  from  year  to  year  in  the  hope  that 
sufficient  interest  might  be  aroused  so  that  it  should  become  prac- 
ticable to  establish  the  school  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  course 
has  commended  itself  so  far  to  the  officers  in  charge  that  definite 
plans  have  now  been  made  by  the  faculty  for  rotation  of  courses, 
and  announcement  has  already  been  made  of  a  course  on  '  Social 
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Ethics'  for  the  summer  of  1907,  and  one  on  'The  History  of  Re- 
ligion '  for  the  summer  of  1908,  tho  as  yet  the  summer  school  does 
not  pay  for  itself. 

"  This  summer's  course  has  just  been  brought  to  a  very  success- 
ful close.  The  Harvard  plan  is  to  depend  mainly  upon  home  in- 
struction, and,  accordingly,  of  the  six  lecturers  on  duty  all  but  one 
have  been  drafted  from  the  regular  faculty  of  the  university, 
mainly  from  the  Divinity  School.  The  general  subject  of  this 
year  has  been:  'Christian  Theology  in  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment.' The  schedule  included  eight  lectures  by  Professor  Toy  on 
'The  Scriptural  Basis  of  Christian  Belief  ' ;  eight  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
McGiffert,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  on  'The  Formative 
Period  of  Christian  Thought';  eight  by  Professor  Emerton,  of 
Harvard,  on  'The  Medieval  Period  '  ;  eight  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore, 
on  'The  Modern  Era  ' ;  eight  by  Professor  Fenn  on  'Constructive 
Principles  in  Christian  Theology,'  and  five  by  Professor  James 
on 'Religious  Philosophy  and  Individualism.'  .  .  .  Each  lecturer 
appointed  one  afternoon  conference  for  general  discussion. 

"  Sixty-nine  students  registered  this  season,  eight  of  whom  were 
women.  Nearly  all  are  settled  pastors,  and  they  came  from  all 
over  the  East  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia.  Eleven  different 
denominations  were  represented,  and  not  the  least  of  the  advan- 
tages to  many  was  the  benefit  derived  from  rubbing  up  against 
men  of  widely  different  faiths 

"  In  most  cases  those  who  attend  are  well-informed  men,  keep- 
ing abreast  of  modern  thought,  and  eager  to  know  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  Christian  living  and  thinking.  As  a  rule  they  are 
more  in  sympathy  with  constructive  than  destructive  tendencies, 
but  listen  impartially  to  everything  presented.'" 

Regarding  the  practical  value  of  these  efforts  the  writer  states 
that  "all  agree  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  information 
obtained  in  the  class-room,  tho  that  is  highly  prized,  as  it  is  the 
new  impulse  received  that  makes  it  possible  for  these  ministers  to 
go  back  to  their  parishes  and  take  up  the  work  with  new  zeal  and 
new  consecration."  As  an  ulterior  result  the  writer  suggests  that 
"  some  day  we  may  see  the  establishment  of  an  interdenomina- 
tional committee  to  further  such  schemes,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing- 
house of  ideas  for  institutions  of  like  purpose  throughout  the 
land." 


HOW   PROSPERITY   OVERLOOKS   THE 
PREACHER. 

'  I  "'HE  question  of  ministers'  salaries  is  a  topic  that  apparently 
*■  will  not  down.  The  secular  and  religious  press  alike  agree 
that  the  clergy  are  underpaid.  An  effort  to  secure  substantial 
facts  as  to  the  situation  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  these  pros- 
perous times  has  been  made  by  the  Rev.  George  D.  Lindsay,  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  the  results  of  his  inquiry  are  given  in  the 
New  York  Observer  (Presbyterian).  The  writer  does  not  state 
whether  his  inquiries  were  confined  to  his  own  denomination,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  results  are  fairly  representative  of 
widespread  conditions.  Mr.  Lindsay  sent  to  about  fifty  pastors 
seven  questions,  covering  in  a  general  way  their  financial  condi- 
tion. Pastors  were  selected  promiscuously  in  the  cities,  larger 
towns,  villages,  and  country,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  in  their  present  fields  for  ten  or  more 
years,  and  for  this  reason  represent  the  most  prosperous  class  of 
our  ministers.  The  questions  submitted  called  for  the  facts  in  the 
years  1895,  1900,  and  1905,  and  were  the  following: 

"  1.  What  was  your  church-membership? 

"  2.  Did  you  have  a  manse? 

"  3.  What  was  your  salary? 

"4.  What  were  your  total  living  expenses? 

"  5.  How  many  were  in  your  family  to  provide  for? 

"6.  Have  you  been  able  to  live  comfortably  on  your  salary? 

"7.  Are  the  ministers  with  whose  financial  condition  you  are 
familiar  getting  as  large  salaries  at  present  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago,  allowing  for  the  increased  cost  of  living?" 

Forty-two  pastors  replied.  From  the  answers  it  was  learned 
that  33  churches  have  had  a  substantial  increase  in  membership; 
22  have  manses;  17  have  increased  their  pastor's  salary  ;  only  12 


pastors  have  a  salary  sufficiently  large  to  meet  their  living  ex- 
penses ;  the  average  size  of  the  minister's  family  is  4%  persons  ; 
only  10  can  live  comfortably  on  their  salaries;  and  finally  the 
salaries  of  pastors  have  nowhere  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  By  analyzing  the  returns  the  writer  ar- 
rives at  their  real  significance.     We  quote  : 

"The  increase  in  membership  of  the  fifteen  most  prosperous 
has  been  80  per  cent.  The  increase  in  salary  of  the  same  churches 
has  been  35  per  cent.  Fif  teen  churches  that  have  had  a  large  in- 
crease in  membership  have  not  increased  the  salary  of  their 
pastors. 

"  But  the  increase  in  membership  in  the  last  ten  years  does  not 
represent  all  the  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  churches  to  pay  sal- 
aries. The  wealth  of  the  churches  has  been  greatly  augmented  in 
most  instances  and  their  ability  to  give  has  increased  proportion- 
ately. One  pastor  writes  that  the  wealth  of  his  church  has  doub- 
led, perhaps  trebled,  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  the  salary  remains 
where  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  churches  do  not  seem  to 
share  iheir  prosperity  with  their  pastors. 

"  Of  the  forty-two  churches  only  twenty-two  have  manses. 
Rents  are  high  at  present,  in  some  places  excessively  high.  This 
imposes  a  sore  burden  on  many  pastors.  They  are  compelled  to 
payout  for  rent  from  a  fifth  to  a  third  of  their  all  too  small  salary. 
Whether  a  church  has  a  parsonage  or  not,  the  pastor's  salary  is 
about  the  same  in  amount.  It  is  seldom  that  an  extra  allowance 
is  made  for  a  house  when  the  pastor  is  under  the  necessity  of  rent- 
ing one.  The  margin  of  rent  usually  represents  the  amount  of  in- 
sufficiency the  pastor  finds  in  his  salary. 

"The  increase  in  salaries  has  been  from  25  percent,  to  150  per 
cent.,  only  two  pastors  receiving  the  latter  advance,  and  these 
were  in  city  churches  which  ten  years  ago  were  struggling  mis- 
sions. On  the  whole,  the  increase  in  salaries  has  not  been  any- 
thing like  the  increase  in  expense  of  living,  made  necessary  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  and  thejadvance  in 
the  price  of  nearly  all  the  commodities  of  life.  One  pastor  ten 
years  ago  had  a  salary  of  $1,320  and  himself  to  provide  for  and  he 
lived  on  $850.  Five  years  ago  he  had  a  wife  and  $1,500,  and  it 
took  $1,400  to  pay  his  expenses.  Last  year  he  had  still  the  $1,500 
salary,  but  it  cost  him  $1,600  to  live.  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  steady  and  resistless  encroachment  of  the  hard  walls  of  the 
financial  inquisitional-chamber  in  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
forty-two  pastors  appear  to  be  imprisoned." 

The  size  of  the  families  of  the  pastors  would  indicate  that  "race 
suicide  "  has  reached  the  parsonage,  observes  Mr.  Lindsay.  He 
adds : 

"  When  we  remember  that  these  statistics  were  gathered  from 
pastors  who  have  been  for  ten  years  or  more  in  their  present 
charges,  the  fact  that  twenty-five  of  them  have  either  no  children 
or  only  one  or  two  is  significant.  Only  two  of  them  have  the  old 
regulation  family  of  six  children,  and  these  are  both  in  small  com- 
munities and  on  a  salary  of  $1,000.  Sixteen  of  the  pastors  have 
two  children,  six  have  only  one,  three  have  three,  seven  have  four, 
and  five  have  five.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  nearly  all  the 
pastors  whose  living  expenses  do  not  exceed  their  incomes  have 
but  one  or  two  children.  It  would  seem  that  the  churches  by  pay- 
ing small  salaries  are  making  'race  suicide  '  a  necessity  of  the  par- 
sonage. A  prominent  minister  remarked  to  me  recently  that  it 
had  almost  come  to  the  point  where  a  preacher  had  either  to  re- 
main single  or  marry  a  rich  wife. 

"To  my  last  question  as  to  the  relative  increase  in  salaries  and 
the  cost  of  living,  there  has  been  a  universal 'No.'  The  replies 
state  that  few  salaries  have  been  increased  ;  that  where  they  have, 
the  increase  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living;  and  that  many  ministers  are  borrowing  money  to  pay  their 
living  expenses. 

"The  fact  that  the  inquiries  I  sent  outwent  to  men  who  have 
been  for  ten  years  in  their  pastorates  has  given  us  the  brighter 
side  of  the  situation.  The  majority  of  pastors  do  not  stay  in  a 
field  more  than  three  years.  These  frequent  changes  indicate  un- 
settled conditions  and  insufficient  salaries — a  constant  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  pastors  to  better  their  condition.  If  the  condition 
with  the  better-situated  pastors  is  what  the  facts  that  have  come 
to  me  indicate,  what  must  be  the  situation  with  that  great  multi- 
tude of  preachers  who  are  constantly  changing  fields?  Certainly 
it  must  beggar  all  description." 
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SPELLING    REFORM    BY    "UKASE." 

SOME  think  the  President  has  gone  a  little  too  fast  and  too  far 
in  ordering-  that  the  "simplified  spilling"  be  adopted  in  "all 
government  publications  of  the  executive  departments."  They 
regard  his  act  as  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  change  the  English 
language  by  "ukase."  Punch  comes  out  with  a  full-page  cartoon, 
showing  '•  Teddy  "  in  cowboy  costume,  sleeves  rolled  up, 
standing,  hatchet  in  hand,  by  a  great  tree  which  represents  the 
English  language.  Father  Time, 
examining  the  tree  with  a  power- 
ful magnifying  glass,  observes 
a  slight  incision  in  the  trunk. 
"  Who's  been  trying  to  cut  down 
this  tree?"  he  asks.  "Father," 
answers  Teddy  :  "  I  kannot  tel  a 
lie.  I  did  it  with  my  litl  ax."  To 
this  Father  Time  replies:  "Ah, 
well;  boys  will  be  boys."  The 
President's  critics  think  that  the 
way  of  prudence  and  conciliation 
would  have  been  to  wait  for  inter- 
national action.  Even  Mr.  Car- 
negie, who  founded  the  Simplified- 
Spelling  Board,  had  advocated  in 
a  letter  to  the  London  Times  in- 
ternational unanimity  of  action  by 
converting  "  our  American  society 
into  one  for  the  whole  English- 
speaking  race."  The  main  thing, 
he  said,  was  that  "  whatever  may 
be  proposed  should  be  proposed 
with  the  weight  of  great  author- 
ity to  back  it."  The  single-hand- 
edness of  the  President's  pro- 
ceeding is  the  only  questionable  point  about  it,  thinks  the  New 
York  Times,  the  chief  newspaper  friend  of  the  movement,  but  it 
regards  this  point  as  "more  than  questionable,"  for  half  the  pro- 
posed simplified  spellings  will  be  rejected  by  American  writers, 
it  predicts,  and  "a  far  larger  proportion"  will  be  rejected  by 
writers  across  the  water       The  Tunes  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  President  might  perhaps  have  announced  his  personal 
adhesion  to  the  movement  without  greatly  increasing  this  preju- 
dice. But  he  could  not  possibly  order  the  executive  departments' 
to  adopt  the  new  spelling  without  confirming  the  determination  of 
Britons  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  one  of  them  justly  puts 
it,  his  order  is  an  attempt  upon  which  King  Edward  would  not 
dream  of  venturing,  to  change  the  English  language  by  ukase.' 
Nothing  better  adapted  to  hinder  the  cause  it  is  meant  to  promote 
could  have  been  devised  than  this  most  unlucky  and  ill-judged 
order." 

The  Outlook  thinks  the  President  has  created  confusion  rather 

than  simplification.     It  remarks  : 

"The  President  would  have  done  more  to  commend  spelling  re- 
form, altho  the  process  might  have  been  slower,  if  he  had  ap- 
pointed, or  secured  the  appointment  of ,  a  committee  whose  names 
would  have  carried  authority  in  the  literary  world,  to  consider  and 
report  upon  changes  in  spelling  to  be  adopted  by  the  Government 
as  a  whole.  An  order  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  spelling 
of  the  government  printer  conform  in  one  set  of  documents  to  one 
standard,  while  the  spelling  in  vogue  in  other  documents  and  in 
other  printing  establishments  conforms  to  a  standard  radically 
different,  will  be  more  conducive  to  spelling  confusion  than  to 
spelling  reform." 

The  Dial  (Chicago)  takes  a  wholly  unfavorable  view  of  the 
movement  and  urges  us  not  to  forget  "  in  our  zeal  for  progress, 
that   England   is   still   the   mother-country   of  our  speech,    that 


sacred  heritage  which  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  transmit  to  our  de- 
scendants in  unimpaired  richness  of  expressive  quality."     It  adds: 

"  Let  us  remember  also  that  to  teach  our  children  an  orthogra- 
phy that  is  likely,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  make  difficult  their 
access  to  English  books,  would  be  a  grave  dereliction  from  our 
duty  toward  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  spelling-reformers  will 
never  be  acceptable  to  the  cultivated  English  intelligence,  and  the 
attempt  to  ignore  this  fact,  to  create  a  distinctive  American  form 
of  our  common  speech  at  the  cost  of  an  estrangement  from  the 
major  part  of  our  common  literature,  argues  something  danger- 
ously close  to  depravity  " 

The  Independent^  however,  in  an  editorial  probably  written   by 

Dr.  Ward,  a  member  of  the 
Simplified-Spelling  15oard,  replies 
to  the  President's  critics  thus  : 

"Not  a  few  who  knew  better 
will  say  that  the  President  has  un- 
dertaken a  task  too  great  for  him, 
that  he  can  not  reform  the  spell- 
ing of  the  English  language.  But 
he  can  do  his  part.  He  can  do 
what  every  one  of  us  can  do,  con- 
trol his  own  spelling.  That  is  all 
he  has  attempted  to  do.  He  has 
authority  over  one  printing-house, 
and  that  he  uses.  That  job  is  not 
beyond  his  competence,  and  those 
may  follow  who  please.  The  op- 
position will  depend  on  ridicule, 
on  quoting  Josh  Billings  and  Ar- 
temus  Ward,  for  it  has  not  one 
argument  except  the  stupid  word 
which  is  lacking  in  the  bright  lex 
icon  of  youth,  and  makes  the. task 
impossible." 

The  President's  own  reply  to  his 
critics  appears  in  a  letter  from 
which  we  quote  the  following: 


KIKT   OUT. 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Rcvuu\ 


"  Most  of  the  criticism  of  the 
proposed  step  is  evidently  made  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  the 
step  is,  no  less  than  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  very  moderate  and 
common-sense  views  as  to  the  purposes  to  be  achieved.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to  do  anything  revolutionary 
or  initiate  any  far-reaching  policy.  The  purpose  simply  is  for 
the  Government,  instead  of  lagging  behind  popular  sentiment,  to- 
advance  abreast  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  abreast  of  the  views 
of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  educators  of  our  time,  as  well  as 
of  the  most  profound  scholars — men  of  the  stamp  of  Professor 
Lounsbury  and  Professor  Skeat. 

"  If  the  slight  changes  in  the  spelling  of  the  300  words  proposed 
wholly  or  partially  meet  popular  approval,  then  the  changes  will 
become  permanent,  without  any  reference  to  what  public  officials 
or  individual  private  citizens  may  feel ;  if  they  do  not  ultimately 
meet  with  popular  approval,  they  will  be  dropt,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  about  it.  They  represent  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  very 
slight  extension  of  the  unconscious  movement  which  has  made 
agricultural-implement  makers  and  farmers  write  'plow  '  instead 
of  plough,'  which  has  made  most  Americans  write  'honor'  with- 
out the  somewhat  absurd,  superfluous  u.'  and  which  is  even  now 
making  people  write  'program  '  without  the 'me,'  just  as  all  people 
who  speak  English  now  write  bat,'  'set,'  'dim,'  'sum,'  and  'fish' 
instead  of  the  Elizabethan  batte,'  sette,'  'dimme,'  'summe,'  and 
'fysshe';  which  makes  us  write  public,'  'almanac'  'era.' 'fan- 
tasy,' and  'wagon'  instead  of  the  publick,'  'almanack,'  'a?ra,' 
'phantasy,'  and  '  waggon  '  of  our  great-grandfathers.  It  is  not  an 
attack  on  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  because  it  is- 
in  some  instances  a  going  back  to  the  forms  they  used  and  in 
others  merely  the  extension  of  changes  which,  as  regards  other 
words,  have  taken  place  since  their  time.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
do  anything  far-reaching  or  sudden  or  violent,  or,  indeed,  any- 
thing very  great  at  all.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  cast  what 
slight  weight  can  properly  be  cast  on  the  side  of  the  popular 
forces  which  are  endeavoring  to  make  our  spelling  a  little  less 
foolish  and  fantastic." 
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WHERE    LITERATURE    IS  A   "GOOD 
PROPOSITION." 

THE  pass  to  which  the  "  commercialization  "  of  literature  has 
come  in  France  is  seen  in  the  declaration  of  Paul  Acker, 
the  well-known  publicist,  that  "  authors  work,  not  to  reach  ideals 
or  erect  standards,  but  to  fill  their  purses  and  be  able  to  boast  of 
their  bank-balances."  With  a  touch  of  cynicism  he  adds  that  it  is 
only  within  recent  times  that  the  profession  of  literary  man  has 
become  a  career  that  will  bring  in  enough  to  live  upon,  and  he 
adds  that  parents,  when  they  hear  of  their  children  attempting  to 
assail  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  literature,  no  longer  call  together 
a  family  council  to  attempt  to  dissuade  the  neophyte.  On  the 
contrary,  they  give  him  a  small  capital  upon  which  he  may  live 
while  awaiting  the  first-fruits,  and  complacently  allow  him  to  set 
out  upon  the  path  of  letters.  In  regard  to  the  situation  in  Paris 
Mr.  Acker  brings  forward,  in  Le  Correspondant  (Paris),  some 
rather  remarkable  facts.     He  writes  : 

"It  was  announced  in  Paris  last  winter  that  a  syndicate  was 
about  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  notoriety  to  any 
author  who  was  desirous  of 'arriving'  in  quick  time.  This  ven- 
ture would,  indeed,  be  entirely  symptomatic  of  our  age,  for  to-day 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  writing  a  fine  book,  but  of  making 
one's  book,  by  hook  or  crook,  sell  as  well  as  possible.  How, 
then,  is  this  to  be  done,  unless  one  advertises?  Why  should  a 
literary  man  refrain  from  doing  what  a  pill-mixer  must  do  if  he 
wishes  to  sell  his  wares?  The  literary  man  of  to-day  is  the  own 
brother  of  the  pill-mixer,  and  the  advertising  of  his  wares  is  the 
only  chance  he  has  of  survival.  .  .  .  In  these  days  advertising  has 
killed  literary  criticism,  which  has  fallen  into  disuse,  the  process 
now  being  reversed,  and  the  value  of  a  book  only  beginning  to 
show  itself  when  it  is  p^ced  on  the  market ;  the  composing,  print- 
ing, publishing  are  for  nothing  ;  the  selling  value  is  the  sole  cri- 
terion. If  the  author  is  rich,  so  much  the  better ;  he  can  almost 
assure  himself  a  good  send-off  by  paying  editors  of  papers  the 
value  of  a  'leader '  on  his  book.  In  Paris,  for  example,  a  leader 
will  cost  $400 ;  a  secondary  leader,  $200 ;  a  special  notice,  $100  ;  a 
paragraph,  from  $4  to  $8  a  line;  a  portrait  of  the  author  costing 
extra.  For  a  certain  sum  the  writer  will  be  declared  a  genius,  and 
editorial  writers  will  be  at  pains  to  disembowel  their  dictionaries 
in  order  to  describe  his  work  in  such  terms  as  'suprabalzackian,' 
'superaeschylian, 'hypershakespearian,'  etc. — all  this  being  part 
of  the  game  known  as  'the  industry  of  literature.'  " 

Mr.  Acker  relates  that  he  was  once  asked  by  his  editor-in-chief 
to  write  a  review  of  a  book.  He  did  so ;  and  when  the  proof  was 
submitted  to  the  author,  the  latter  returned  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  sufficiently  eulogistic.  Even  more  than  men,  he  affirms, 
women  have  carried  the  gentle  art  of  self-advertising  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.     He  says  : 

"  Women  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  journalistic  heart  is  a  sentimental  one,  the  result  being  that 
woman,  within  the  past  ten  years,  has  been  received  with  open 
arms  into  the  literary  world  by  her  confreres,  who,  without  pay- 
ment, of  course,  devote  whole  columns  to  praise  of  her  work,  the 
cost  of  which  would  bankrupt  the  mere  male  scribe.  The  ladies 
by  no  means  object  to  the  curiosity  of  paragraph-mongers  who 
waylay  them  everywhere  asking  for  details  as  to  their  methods  of 
work,  their  families,  their  sources  of  inspiration,  their  ways  of  liv- 
ing— it  being  all  a  part  of  the  game  of  publicity." 

It  would  appear  that  dramatists  are  even  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  this  sort  of  thing  than  even  the  literary  men. 
Says  Mr.  Acker: 

"  Once  a  piece  is  accepted  by  the  manager  of  a  theater,  it  is 
scheduled  for  'reading.'  The  press  is  duly  posted  Then  the 
parts  are  assigned  to  the  actors  and  matters  get  under  way.  The 
author,  with  the  complicity  of  the  manager,  is  afraid  that  things 
are  not  humming  as  they  might.  The  author's  friend  comes  to 
the  rescue  with  a  fairy-tale  that  the  title  chosen  is  one  he  had  an- 
nexed previously.  Then  follows  a  polemic  in  the  press.  Another 
author  publicly  states  that  he  has  a  play  written  which  is  identi- 
cal with  the  one  about  to  be  staged      More  publicity.     The  result 


is  satisfactory  as  regards  the  amount  of  money  the  play  earns  for 
its  promoters  ;  tor  the  public  it  spells  mediocrity.  One  can  under- 
stand, nevertheless,  why  it  is  that  most  people  who  can  wield  a 
pen  are  now  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the  theater  and 
are  turning  their  backs  on  literature  proper.  Above  all,  it  must 
be  recorded  that  the  Jewish  invasion  of  the  theater  has  had  the 
effect  of  stultifying  the  drama  and  retarding  its  development,  the 
result  being  that,  where  artistry  should  hold  pride  of  place,  one 
finds  now  but  the  evidences  of  a  greedy  commercialism  which 
must  mean  death  to  good  taste,  good  work,  and  ideals.  Here  as 
elsewhere  one  finds  that  the  tradesman  has  replaced  the  artist." — 
Translation  ?nadefor  The  Literary  Digest. 


BRAIN-TAX   OF    THE    DAILY    NEWSPAPER. 

THE  habit  of  daily  newspaper  reading  results  in  mental  dete- 
rioration, declares  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  professor  of 
psychiatry,  Columbia  College.  This  statement  is  enforced  by 
presenting,  in  Collier's  Weekly  (New  York,  September  1),  an 
examination  of  the  mental  effort  necessary  to  the  consumption  of 
the  daily  paper.     To  quote  : 

"  Manifestly  one  does  not  read  all  the  printed  matter  of  his  daily 
newspaper,  but  he  selects  such  articles  or  paragraphs  as  especially 
appeal  to  his  interest.  Yet  in  order  to  make  his  selection,  the 
reader  scans  head-line  after  head-line,  sometimes  selecting  what 
he  desires,  but  quite  as  often  lured  by  a  novel  or  startling  title  to 
peruse  matter  quite  apart  from  his  original  selective  intention. 
The  newspaper  reader  may  not  read  all  the  newspaper,  but  he 
reads  all  the  head-lines.  Each  head-line  excites  in  his  mind  a 
current  of  thought  with  possibly  many  associated  concepts,  but 
only  momentarily  as  he  skips  from  one  of  little  to  one  of  greater 
interest.  And  it  is  not  an  orderly  array  of  impressions  that  is  thus 
made  upon  his  brain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  extreme  disorder  ; 
a  stream  of  facts  widely  dissociated,  an  incoherent  medley  of  con- 
cepts, which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  gradually  wear  out  the 
power  of  the  brain-cells  to  take  impressions,  render  the  impres- 
sions themselves  unstable,  and  diminish  the  faculty  of  the  tissues 
for  permanent  registration.  And  herein  lies  the  real  peril  of  the 
press.  This  goes  on  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  and  the 
injury  done  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  such  reading. 

"We  begin  to  cultivate  the  art  of  forgetting.  Instead  of  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  building  up  of  the  faculty  of  mem- 
ory, which  should  be  the  law  of  our  intellectual  growth,  we  are 
obliged  to  acquire  the  habit  of  obliterating  impressions  merely  as 
a  means  of  protection  from  this  enormous  onslaught  of  stimuli. 
What  will  be  the  result  as  to  mental  progress  in  a  brain  daily  ex- 
ercised in  the  art  of  forgetting,  beset  by  innumerable  concepts 
utterly  incoherent  as  to  their  alinement  in  consciousness,  all  too 
generally  inane,  frivolous,  unimportant,  and  whose  chief  effects 
are  upon  the  morbidly  emotional  side  of  our  nature?" 

Without  claiming  absolute  scientific  value,  the  writer  brings 
forward  a  tentative  answer  to  the  question  he  here  advances. 
Thus  : 

"  It  is  pretty  well  believed  that  there  is  in  the  brain  a  center  of 
conservation  distinct  from  the  center  of  perception.  We,  of 
course,  know  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  brain-cells 
to  percepts  and  conservation,  but  we  do  know  that  there  must  be 
a  relation.  The  latest  researches  (Hammerberg  and  Thomson) 
show  that  the  number  of  cells  in  the  brain  is  nine  billion  two  hun- 
dred million  .  .  .  The  reading  center  of  the  brain  occupies  a 
comparatively  small  area  in  the  back  of  the  left  hemisphere,  and 
consequently  must  possess  a  very  small  portion  of  the  nine  billion 
cells  referred  to  above.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  number,  but  a 
fair  estimate  would  be  about  a  twentieth,  or  say  five  hundred  mil- 
lion, which,  in  a  lifetime  of  sixty  years,  would  allow  us  about 
twenty-five  thousand  cells  daily  for  the  perception  and  conserva- 
tion of  words  and  sentences  read.  .  .  .  These  figures  emphasize 
a  very  important  fact,  and  that  is  thatour  brain  capacity  is  limited 
and  that  we  should  be  sparing  of  the  cells  we  daily  squander  on 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  if  we  are  to  have  any  lett  for  litera 
ture,  history,  science,  art,  and  all  that  makes  for  intellectual  de 
velopment  " 
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WHERE   SAINTE-BEUVE  FOUND    HIS  CRITICAL 

METHOD. 

ANOTHER  instance  oi  a  Frenchman  developing  and  refining 
upon  an  art  invented  by  an  Englishman  is  found  by  Mr. 
Edward  Wright  in  the  case  ot  Sainte-Beuve.  This  undisputed 
chief  of  modern  literary  critics,  we  are  told  in  the  London  Acad- 
emy (August  25),  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  originator  of  his 
own  method.  It  was  Dr.  Johnson,  says  Mr,  Wright,  who  "was 
the  first  critic  to  delineate  the  complexion  of  genius,  and  to  trace 
its  substance  and  form  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  authors,  be- 
fore studying  in  their  works  its  manifestation  and  general  value." 
The  torch  was  passed  on  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Hazlitt,  and  from 
Hazlitt  it  crossed  the  Channel  to  Sainte-Beuve.  Hazlitt  equaled 
Dr.  Johnson  in  the  matter  of  invention,  says  Mr.  Wright,  but  their 
points  of  view  were  entirely  different.  When  Hazlitt's  "Contem- 
porary Portraits"  became  known  in  France,  Sainte-Beuve,  the 
future  author  of  "  Portraits  Contemporains,"  according  to  Mr. 
Wright,  was  a  critic  of  the  academic  French  school  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  "  He  had  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  the  revo- 
lution effected  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  method  of  criticism,  and  it 
was  not  until  Villemain  applied  the  new  method  to  the  study  of 
French  literature  that  he  recognized  its  great  value."  Sainte- 
Beuve,  however,  turned  to  Hazlitt  and  found  in  the  latter  "  the 
example  of  an  art  more  novel  and  attractive  than  that  which  Vil- 
lemain had  introduced."  Hazlitt's  "The  Spirit  of  the  Age," 
"  with  its  bold  and  incisive  delineation  of  the  characters  of  living 
authors,  its  romantic  and  liberal  point  of  view,  and  its  impas- 
sioned discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  day,  was  to  him  a  source 
of  enlightenment  and  an  object  of  emulation."  In  a  comparison 
of  Sainte-Beuve  and  Hazlitt  we  read  : 

"There  is  something  feminine  in   Sainte-Beuve's  curious  mix- 
ture of  timidity  and  subtlety,  as  there  is  something  masculine  in 
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WILLIAM    HAZLITT, 

Who  derived  his  critical  method  from  Dr. 
Johnson  and  in  turn  handed  it  on  to  Sainte- 
Beuve. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 

Hazlitt's  "  Spirit  of  the    Age"   was  to   Sainte-Beuve,   says   Edward 
Wright,  "  a  source  of  enlightenment  and  an  object  of  emulation." 

Hazlitt's  vehemence  and  outspokenness.  The  two  critics  had, 
however,  much  in  common  with  each  other.  They  were  senti- 
mental epicureans  with  a  strain  of  morbid  feeling  which  found  ex- 
pression in  a  similar  manner  in  the  '  Liber  Amoris  '  and  the  '  Livre 


d'Amour'-  Sainte-Beuve  was  fond  oi  Hazlitt's  titles— and  proba- 
bly they  both  saved  themselves  from  the  fate  of  Amiel  by  giving 
an  outward  direction  to  their  restiess  faculty  of  introspection,  and 
transforming  it  into  an  unusual  power  of  insight  into  the  souls  of 
their  contemporaries.  J  lazlitt  bad  the  stronger  character,  Sainte- 
Beuve  the  more  impres- 
sionable nature.  The 
French  writer's  interests 
in  life  were  narrower  than 
those  of  the  English  es- 
sayist, but  his  sympathies 
were  more  profound.  In- 
sensible to  the  influence 
of  abstract  ideas,  but 
keenly  susceptible  to  the 
force  of  personality,  he 
was  dominated  in  turn  by 
every  leader  of  thought 
of  his  age.  As  his  at- 
tachments were  matters 
of  sentiment  rather  than 
matters  of  reason,  when 
the  attachments  were 
broken  something  of  the 
sentiment  remained  to 
intimidate  and  weaken 
his  judgment.  Hence 
his  'Portraits  Contempo- 
rains' compare  unfavor- 
ably with  the  'Contempo- 
rary Portraits  '  of  Hazlitt. 
The  disciple  lacked  his 
master's  clarity  of  vision 
and  his  sureness  and  vi- 
vacity of  touch.  He  did  not  "then  know  his  own  mind  well 
enough  to  understand  fully  the  minds  of  the  men  who  had  subdued 
and  misled  him.  Having  failed  to  find  in  Hugo,  Chateaubriand, 
Lamennais,  and  the  Saint-Simonians  the  strength  and  inspiration 
he  needed,  he  was  so  vexed  with  them  that  he  wished  to  indicate 
the  element  of  unsoundness  in  their  genius;  but  he  was  unable  to 
do  so  as  he  had  no  settled  ground  of  criticism.  He  still  wavered 
between  surrendering  himself  to  his  sense  of  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  religion,  and  cultivating  his  growing  interest  in  life  as 
a  spectacle  as  meaningless  as  it  was  entertaining.  He  was  a  senti- 
mental skeptic  in  the  making,  the  forerunner  of  Renan,  but  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  transforming  his  natural  indecision  and  voluptu- 
ousness of  character  into  an  instrument  of  exquisite  epicurean- 
ism. This,  however,  he  at  last  did  in  his  work  on  the  greatest  of 
his  contemporaries,  Chateaubriand.  He  was  then  forty-five  years 
of  age." 

Sainte-Beuve's  genius  was  of  slower  growth  than  that  of  Haz- 
litt, Mr.  Wright  avers,  but  it  produced,  when  it  arrived  at  matur- 
ity, "fruit  of  a  stranger  and  more  penetrating  savor."  He  con- 
tinues: 

"His  weaknesses  gradually  became  a  source  of  strength; 
his  timidity  was  refined  into  subtlety  ;  his  vacillation  into  the 
hesitancy  of  a  taste  of  extraordinary  delicacy;  his  aversion 
from  plain-speaking  into  a  sort  of  Attic  reticence  in  expres- 
sion. Above  all,  the  erratic  adventures  of  his  own  frail  and  va- 
grant soul  in  a  world  of  personal  forces  endued  him  with  a  singular 
versatility  of  sympathy  and  an  uncommon  power  of  insight,  which 
enabled  him  to  enter  into  the  souls  of  all  kinds  of  men  and  to 
study  them  dispassionately  and  yet  intimately  as  examples  of  the 
frames  of  mind  through  which  he  had  passed  on  his  way  to  a  pro- 
found and  ultimate  state  of  skepticism.  In  his  hands,  criticism 
became  the  art  of  living  an  infinity  of  lives  and  of  living  them,  at 
times,  more  deeply,  more  intensely,  and  more  clearly  than  the  per- 
sons who  actually  had  lived  them.  In  matters  of  taste  he  never 
displayed,  in  regard  to  the  sublime  things  in  literature,  the  gusto 
of  Hazlitt ;  in  matters  of  feeling  he  never  exhibited,  in  regard  to 
the  heroic  things  in  life,  the  fiery  passion  of  Carlyle ;  neverthe- 
less, in  the  matter  of  portraiture  Hazlitt.  in  comparison  with  him  at 
his  best,  seems  to  be  a  painter  of  surfaces,  and  Carlyle  a  sculptor 
of  figures  of  fantasy.  Sainte-Beuve  was.  in  fact,  an  incompar- 
able student  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  mind.  Partly  Eng- 
lish in  his  origin  and  culture,  but  wholly  French  in  the  diverseness 
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and  undulancy  of  his  nature,  he  infused  into  the  form  of  art 
invented  by  Dr.  Johnson  something  of  the  charm  and  the  spirit  of 
Montaigne." 

NEED   OF  A  LITERARY  VERSION   OF  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

TO  prove  how  far  present-day  Biblical  studies  have  moved 
from  any  literary  or  even  humanistic  position,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Nation  (New  York,  August  23),  we  have  only  to  notice 
that  "no  attempts  are  now  made  to  present  the  Old  Testament  to 
English  readers  as  a  monument  of  literary  art."  The  reason  for 
this,  the  writer  frhinks,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  theologians 
have  become  critics,  and  consequently  the  literature  of  the  He- 
brews has  lost  its  esthetic  appreciators.  Almost  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  literary  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  the  writer  points 
out,  is  in  the  parts  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  contributed  to 
the  "Rainbow  Bible,"  where,  since  he  "had  only  the  liberty  of 
putting  in  decent  English  the  results  of  others,"  his  work  was  "far 
from  the  creative  labor  of  the  primary  translator."  "  And  when 
the  '  Tudor  Translations  '  accepted  the  King  James  version  as  a 
belated  oomrade,  it  was  as  an  English  classic,  not  as  a  primary 
translation." 

The  writer,  evidently  himself  a  teacher  of  Hebrew,  derides  the 
plea  of  a  recent  writer  in  The  Outlook  that  the  study  of  Hebrew 
in  our  seminaries  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  "  cultivation  of 
rhetoric  or  the  pursuit  of  settlement  researches."  As  to  the  pass 
to  which  the  study  of  Hebrew  has  come,  we  read : 

"The  real  students  of  the  language  have  always  been  few. 
They  have  studied  more  or  less  by  themselves;  and  their  knowl- 
edge has  not  been  criticized  and  vivified  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
existence  of  schools  and  colleges.  Only  in  some  such  way  does 
it  seem  possible  to  explain  the  persistence  of  hoary  misconception 
on  points  of  grammar,  lexicography,  and  usage.  If  it  had  been 
the  duty  of  the  schoolmasters  to  teach  Hebrew  to  classes  of  boys 
year  by  year,  these  things  would  long  ago  have  vanished.  As  it 
is,  not  only  are  the  more  difficult  books,  such  as  Job,  disfigured 
to  the  point  of  nonsense,  but  in  the  simplest  prose  there  occur 
'howlers'  which  in  Greek  would  work  the  sore  unhappiness  of  a 
two  years'  schoolboy.  The  defect  is  not  merely  in  insight  and 
power  of  expression — the  higher  faculties  of  a  translator — but  in 
ordinary  grammatical  knowledge." 

Non-theological  literary  translators  have  been  backward,  doubt- 
less, the  writer  thinks,  owing  to  a  "  reverence  for  the  King  James 
Version  as  a  well  of  English  undefiled,  which  it  is";  a  "  belief 
that  it  is  a  good  translation,  which  it  is  not"  ;  a  "  fear  of  popular 
objection  tonon-Levitical  hands  laid  upon  the  ark,  which  is  vain." 
The  writer  continues : 

"  After  so  many  Levitical  hands  have  worked  their  will  with  the 
sacred  text — often  with  results  of  jumbled  style  only  falling  short 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  imitation  of  the  book  of  Mormon  :  'And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  "  Great  Scott,  what  air 
ye  about?/'' — the  people  would  rather  welcome  an  esthetically 
satisfactory  and  artistically  reverent  Englishing,  even  tho  wrought 
by  uncircumcised  hands.  Such  a  translator  would  be  free  from 
all  questions  of  dogma  or  of  theological  results  to  flow  from  his 
renderings.  His  whole  care  would  be  to  translate  adequately  and 
beautifully,  and  for  the  rest  he  would  have  as  little  thought  as 
tho  he  were  handling  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran.  He  would  need — 
and  this  might  be  hard — to  shake  himself  free  from  the  mystery 
which,  for  so  many,  seems  to  hang  over  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
to  recognize  it  not  as  any  language  of  Paradise  or  system  of 
strange  symbols  from  the  antique  world,  but  as  a  very  direct  and 
vivid — most  exact  when  grasped  clearly,  and  flexible  when  wielded 
easily — means  of  communicating  human  thoughts,  one  adequate 
to  their  deepest  burdens  and  highest  emotional  flights,  born  in 
the  desert  and  nursed  on  pastoral  steppes,  a  child  of  mountain  and 
river  and  plain,  in  touch  with  reality  at  all  points,  and  rendering 
the  instincts  and  yearnings  of  actual  men,  nomads  and  farmers, 
soldiers,  seers,  and  rulers  Of  course,  he  would  have  to  learn  his 
Hebrew  thoroughly  and  not  to  translate — as  do  so  many — with  an 
English  version  to  right,  a  dictionary  to  left,  and  no  grammar  in 
sight;   but  that  would  be  no  terrible  labor  if  pursued  in  the  good 


old-fashioned  way  of  writing  prose  from  the  first.  And  he  would 
render,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  as  one  of  the  earlier  Elizabethans; 
not  with  the  later  smoothness;  some  parts  might  call  even  for  the 
commatic  style  of  Malory.  In  this  he  would,  perhaps,  be  driven 
to  envy  the  freedom  of  these  writers  and  their  wide  possibilities, 
narrowed  for  him,  of  words  and  constructions,  much  as  modern 
translators  of  'Don  Quixote'  envy  the  license  of  Blount,  which 
they  dare  not  imitate.  They,  too,  would  give  him  rhythmic  move- 
ments with  which  to  reproduce  the  less  than  Saturnian  meters  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  would  teach  him  how  to  play  on  words  without 
losing  dignity  or  pathos. 

"Some  measure  of  criticism  he  must  needs  use.  The  modern 
chapters  and  verses  would  go,  as  well  as  the  divisions  of  the  Jew- 
ish lectionary.  He  would  make  no  chapters  of  his  own,  but  sim- 
ply paragraph  for  the  sense  ;  thus  aiding  the  English  reader,  yet 
retaining  the  primitive  and  Oriental  monotony  of  unbroken  narra- 
tive. But  one  thing  must  be  for  him  as  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation itself.  His  text  may  no  critic  chop  up  and  assign  to  A  and 
B  or  X  and  Y.  He  must  take  the  work  of  the  last  redactor  who 
wrought  in  any  whit  as  an  artist,  and  render  that,  difficult  as  it 
may  sometimes  be.  If  time  has  gnawed  the  text  since  it  left  those 
hands,  he  may  mark  the  gaps,  but  hardly  more.  If  the  redactor 
left  harsh  passages,  he  also  must  be  harsh  ;  or,  where  that  is  too 
impossible,  must  seek  some  escape.  Such  delirium  of  insane 
literalists  as 'Jehovah  God  '  must  be  undreamable  for  him  ;  the 
old  version  will  here  generally  guide  him  safely.  His  method,  in 
short,  must  be  that  of  the  great  translations  from  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals  when  made  by  poets  or  artists  in  prose." 

The  specialists — the  theologians,  and  the  critics — have  failed 
us;  our  only  hope  lies  with  the  practised  litte'i-ateur,  asserts  the 
writer,  with  this  additional  word:  "Thus  the  Old  Testament,  put 
at  last  fairly  before  the  English-speaking  world,  may  come  again 
to  its  own,  and  the  problem,  how  to  gain  for  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple a  true  view  of  it,  as  a  multifarious  mass  of  Oriental  literature 
struck  through  with  a  red  thread  of  purpose,  so  well  stated  by  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Benson  in  The  National  Review,  will  move  far  toward 
solution." 

NEGRO   MELODIES  OF  SCOTCH   ORIGIN. 

MOST  of  our  alleged  negro  songs  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Fink,  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  as  "a  hodge-podge  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  American  tunes  "  (see  The  Literary  Digest, 
June  23).  A  writer  in  Musical  America  (New  York),  Mr.  Angelo 
M.  Read,  now  declares  that  they  are  derived  largely  from  Scotch 
airs.  He  is  in  agreement  with  recent  writers  on  the  subject  in 
denying  that  the  negro  melodies  are  "  purely  African."  For  gen- 
erations, Mr.  Read  asserts,  "the  negro,  while  under  the  ban  of 
slavery,  and  in  contact  with  the  enlightened  white  race,  did  not  fail 
to  change  in  nature,  so  much  so  that  in  life,  language,  and  song 
he  eventually  became  American.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Southern 
States  the  early  settlers  were  largely  of  Scotch  descent.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  negro  should  take  kindly  to  the  Scotch 
music,  both  major  and  minor.  It  is  also  natural  that  through  a 
process  of  evolution  these  Scotch  melodies  should  in  time  become 
negro."  How  the  music  which  now  passes  as  characteristically 
negro  was  derived  from  Scotch  airs  is  explained  in  the  following: 

"Clever  at  imitation  the  negro  did  not  fail  to  appropriate  this 
music  to  his  own  use,  and  by  passing  it  along  through  generations 
form  parent  to  child  the  original  melody  lost  its  contour  entirely 
and  became  a  new  thing  to  creature  needs. 

"This  fact  is  the  more  conclusive  because  the  negro  used  his 
smooth  voice  to  transmit  this  music  from  one  to  the  other.  This 
explains  'the  change  of  the  story  in  the  telling.' 

"  The  negro  came  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  In  his  school- 
ing he  threw  over  the  simple  chant  of  his  native  Africa,  for  a  more 
progressive  American  one.  This  latter  he  adapted  to  his  larger 
life  according  to  his  capacity. 

"  From  the  first  the  negro  was  surrounded  by  a  culture  exceed- 
ing his  own.  Naturally  ignorant,  tho  endowed  as  I  have  said 
with  a  mimetic  sense  and  impulsive  nature,  he  relied  upon  others 
for  a  livelihood,  rather  than  occupy  any  responsible  position.     In 
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music,  however,  he  has  attained  to  a  distinction  which  will  at  least 
add  much  interest  to  the  history  of  the  colored  race  in  America. 
The  fact  of  association  with  the  music  of  the  whites  adds  much 
to  the  theory  that  the  negro  assimilated  much  of  the  music  of  his 
superiors  in  education  during  his  earlier  days  of  slavery.  Espe- 
cially may  this  be  said  of  the  Southern  districts  inhabited  by  the 
Scotch  settlers. 

"There  is  therefore  reasonable  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the 
airs  sung  by  these  Scotch  descendants  were  taken  up  by  the  slaves 
and  transformed  by  them,  through  different  generations,  into  dis- 
tinct negro  melodies.  If  we  trace  the  source  of  these  slave-songs, 
we  find  the  pentatonic  scale  is  used  for  many  of  the  major,  and 
the  minor  scale  with  a  minor  seventh  for  many  of  the  minor,  songs. 
This  substantiates  pretty  clearly  the  assumption  that   the  negro 


was  impressed   by  the   Scotch  music,  which    latter  is  also  con- 
structed i  pon  these  scales. 

"There  are,  however,  many  of  the  finest  negro  'spirituals  and 
shouts'  constructed  upon  other  scales,  the  result  no  doubt  of 
local  influences.  There  is,  moreover,  another  reason  which  lends 
force  to  the  argument.  It  is  in  the  sudden  syncopation,  in  other 
words  'Scotch  catch  or  snap,'  found  in  both  the  Scotch  and  negro 
music.  This  may  have  suggested  the  so-called  'rag-time  '  attrib- 
uted to  the  negro,  which  recently  reached  so  much  exaggeration 
in  the  'coon-song.'  It  seems  to  me  a  fallacy  promulgated  by 
Antonin  Dvorak  and  others  to  designate  negro  music,  the  national 
music  of  America.  Because  the  music  is  not  national  at  all,  so 
long  as  it  isrestrcited  to  a  few  less  enlightened  colored  people  and 
they  chiefly  local." 
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These  nature  books,  with  their  open-air 
freshness  and  healthful  tang  of  the  soil, 
would  seem  to  be  a  protest  against  the 
pervasive  artificiality  of  the  time,  an  effort 
to  get  back  for  a  brief  hour  to  a  natural 
environment,  to  get  close  to  nature's  heart, 
where  its  actual  beating  can  be  heard  and 
the  sweetness  of  it  plainly  felt.  In  "The 
Garden,  You  and  I,"  Barbara,  who  is  now 
known  to  be  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  has 
again  flung  wide  the  gates  of  a  new  Eden, 
has  provided  a  sort  of  refuge  for  those  who 
have  become  heartsick  over  too  much  real- 
ism in  life  and  literature. 

The  book  is  cast  partly  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  a  sister  gardener,  in  which  are 
contained  innumerable  hints  and  revela- 
tions bearing  on  the  successful  wooing  of 
the  flowers.  These  letters  have  a  fresh- 
ness of  style  that  recalls  the  former  nature 
novels  of  "this  talented  author.  They  con- 
tain the  same  bright  optimistic  philosophy, 
the  same  shrewd  unselfish  wisdom. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  "Lilies  and  Their 
Whims."  "Ah  me!"  sighs  Barbara,  "the 
very  mention  of  this  flower  calls  up  end- 
less visions  of  beauty.  Iris — the  flower  of 
mythology,  history,  and  one  might  almost 
say  science  as  well,  since  its  outline  points 
to  the  north  on  the  face  of  the  mariner's 
compass;  the  flower  that  in  the  dawn  of 
recorded  beauty  antedates  the  rose,  the 
fragments  of  the  scattered  rainbow  of 
creation."     Such   lyric   outbursts   are   not 
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too  frequent.  Like  her  prototype,  the 
author  is  a  very  business-like  Perdita,  and 
her    book    is    an    intensely    practical    one. 
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Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Co.     50  cents. 

Bauglian,  Edward  Algernon.  Music  and  Musi- 
cians. i2mo,  pp.  325.  New  York  and  London: 
John  Lane. 

Beasley,  A.  H.  Life  of  Danton.  i2mo,  pp.  360. 
Portrait.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2 
net. 

Mr.  Beasley  defends  Danton  against 
much  that  has  been  said  to  his  discredit 
by  Taine,  Michelet,  Louis  Blanc,  and  others. 
His  book  is  largely  based  on  the  speeches 
of  Danton  and  the  writings  of  his  con- 
temporaries. This,  the  third,  edition  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  a  revision  of  the 
second. 

Bergin,  Alfred.  The  Law  of  the  Westgoths, 
according  to  the  Manuscript  of  Aeskil,  Lawman  of 
Vastergotland,  Sweden,  1200  A.D.  With  an  in- 
troduction and  explanatory  notes  done  into  English. 
[First  English  translation.]  8vo,  pp.  90.  Paper. 
Frontispiece.  Rock  Island,  111.:  Augustine  Book 
Concern. 

Bryan,  William  Jennings.  Letters  to  a  Chinese 
Official:  Being  a  Western  View  of  Eastern  Civiliza- 
tion. i8mo,  pp.  97.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&Co. 

Birukoflf.  Paul.  Leo  Tolstoy:  His  Life  and 
Work.  Autobiographical  letters  and  biographical 
material.  Revised  by  Tolstoy.  Translated  from 
the  Russian.  Vol.  1,  Childhood  and  Early  Man- 
hood. 8vo,  illustrated,  pp.  370.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons,    $1.50   net. 

In  this  volume  the  life  of  Tolstoy  is 
related  from  1828  until  his  marriage  in  1862. 
Paul  Birukoff  began  to  compile  the  work 
in  1  go  1,  and  has  been  materially  assisted 
by  Tolstoy,  who,  besides  writing  an  intro- 
duction, has  contributed  letters  and 
autobiographical  matter  of  the  first  value 
to  such  a  work. 

Cawein,  Madison.  Nature-Notes  and  Impres- 
sions. In  prose  and  verse,  nmo,  pp.  312.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Chambers,  Robert  W.  The  Fighting  Chance. 
With  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Wenzel.  nmo,  pp.  499. 
New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Chambers's  latest  novel  is  a  tolerably 
faithful  and  striking  photograph  of  a  phase 
of  life  that  has  singular  attraction  for  the 
student  of  modern  conditions.  Realistic 
in  the  extreme  and  to  the  extent  of  in- 
troducing slang  and  even  profanity,  it 
still  has  fine  touches  of  sentiment  and  re- 


veals an  intimate  knowledge  of  a  species 
of  human  existence  which,  in  a  sense,  is  as 
new  and  as  modern  as  the  motor  and  the 
skyscraper.  The  danger  in  novels  with 
this  sort  of  setting  is  banality,  and  it  is  no 
small  credit  to  the  author  to  say  that  he 
has  generally  avoided  this  rock.  An  ultra- 
modern environment,  unless  continually 
softened  by  the  redeeming  touch  of  art, 
has  a  repelling  effect.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  phase  of  our  civilization  that  Mr. 
Chambers  paints,  and  creditably  paints, 
is  itself  almost  too  new.  One  senses  the 
varnish  of  it  all.  His  pages  are  charged 
with  the  atmosphere  of  that  luxury  which 
amazed  Lombroso  and  caused  him  to  as- 
sert that  the  American  millionaires  eclipsed 
in  this  respect  the  monarchs  of  Europe. 
The  story,  Jike  some  of  its  predecessors, 
is  full  of  the  rush  and  swirl  of  cosmopoli- 
tan existence.  One  sees  at  a  glance  that 
the  characters  are  drawn  from  life,  and  it 
is  no  discredit  to  the  author  to  say  that 
whole  pages  of  his  novel  have  the  fidelity 
and  accuracy  of  a  newspaper  chronicle. 

The  most  striking  character  in  the  book 
is  Quarrier,  a  millionaire  Antinous,  for 
whom  there  is  a  general  "scramble" 
among  mothers  and  romantic  daughters 
with  an  eye  on  the  main  chance.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  well  drawn  figure  and  no  doubt 
is  representative  of  a  class  which,  if  not 
large,  is  a  v~ry  potent  one  in  the  commu- 
nity. In  the'  intervals  of  his  dawdling 
among  clubs  and  breaking  hearts,  he  em- 
ploys his  time  in  vast  commercial  trans- 
actions and  in  corrupting  legislatures  and 
judges.  Contrasted  with  the  handsome 
and  dangerous  Croesus  is  Si  ward,  the  de- 
generate scion  of  an  old  and  honorable 
New  York  family,  who  has  the  taint  of 
drink  in  his  vein's,  and  who,  in  his  head- 
long course  to  destruction,  is  saved  through 
the  love  of  a  woman.  This  woman  is  Syl- 
via Landis,  who  may  be  said  to  move 
through  the  rout  like  the  lady  in  "Comus"? 
The  style  of  the  novel  is  admirably  adapted 
to  its  swift-moving,  strenuous  theme.  There 
are  few  dull  pages  in  it. 

Day,  Holman  F.  The  Rainy  Day  Railroad  War. 
nmo,  pp.  257.  Illustrated.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.     $-1.50. 

Degener,  Herrmann  A.  L.,  Wer  ist's?  Unsere 
Zeitgenossen.  Zeitgenossenlexikon,  enthaltend  Bi- 
ographien     nebst     Bibliographien.     Angaben     iiber 
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Herkunft,  Familie,  Lebenslauf,  Werke,  Liebhngs- 
beschiiftigungen,  Parteiangehorigkeit,  Mitgliedschaft 
bei  Gesellschaften,  Adresse.  Andere  Mitteilungen 
von  allgemeinem  Interesse.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  clviii- 
1356.  Second  vear.  Leipsic-  H.  A.  Ludwig  Dege- 
ner.     New  York    G.   E.  Stechert  &  Co.     $3. 

A  work  similar  in  plan  and  execu- 
tion to  the  well-known  and  indispensable 
'Who's  Who"  of  England  and  America, 
but  prepared  with  a  thoroughness  for 
which  German  literary  workers  are  unsur- 
passed. 

Dillon,  Mary.  The  Leader.  Illustrated  by  Ruth 
M.  Hallock.  i2mo.  pp.  362.  New  York:  Double- 
day.  Page  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Doug-las,  Charles  Noel.  Uncle  Charlie's  Poems. 
Mirthful  and  otherwise.  i2mo,  pp.  158.  New 
York.  J.   S.   Ogilvie.     50  cents. 

Downs,  Mrs.  George  Sheldon.  Step  by  Step:  A 
Story  of  High  Ideals,  nmo,  pp.  336.  Illustrated. 
New  York    G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.     $1.50. 

Field,  Chester,  Jr.  The  Cynic's  Rules  of  Con- 
duct. 241110,  pp.  97.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus 
Co.      50  cents. 

Fletcher,  Ella  Adelia.  The  Philosophy  of  Rest. 
nmo,  pp.  63.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing  Co. 
75  cents. 

Fogg,  Lawrence  Daniel.  The  Asbestos  Society 
of  Sinners,  nmo,  pp.  169.  Boston:  Mayhew 
Publishing  Co. 

Formal),  Justus  Miles.  Buchanan's  Wife.  Illus- 
trated by  Will  Grefe.  pp.  291.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.,    1906. 

Freeman,  James  E.  The  Man  and  the  Master. 
«6mo,  pp.  xii-127.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker. 
75  cents. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  Witch's  Gold.  Being  a  new 
and  enlarged  version  of  "the  Spirit  of  Sweetwater." 
i2mo,  pp.  230.  Frontispiece.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Gordon,  S.  G.  Quite  Talks  on  Service,  nmo, 
pp.  211.  New  York.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  75 
cents  net. 

Gordon,  S.  D.  Quiet  Talks  about  Jesus.  i6mo, 
pp.  290.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  75 
cents. 

Hatch,  David  P.  The  Blood  of  the  Gods.  A 
monographic  treatise  of  the  temperance  question. 
i6mo,  pp.  57.  Los  Angeles.  Times-Mirror  Co.,  1906. 
Paper.     25  cents. 

Hertzberg,  H.  R.  R.  Lyrics  of  Love.  nmo, 
pp.  68.  New  York  and  Washington:  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co. 

Hornblow,  Arthur.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse: 
A  Story  of  American  Life,  novelized  from  the  play 
by  Charles  Klein.  Illustrated  by  Stuart  Travis. 
PP-  399-     New  York.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.      Si. 50. 

Novels  founded  on  plays,  and  plays 
founded  on  novels,  seldom  repeat  the  suc- 
cess first  won  by  the  play  or  the  novel. 
But  Mr.  Hornblow  seems  in  some  degree 
already  to  have  falsified  the  tradition. 
Perhaps  adequate  explanations  of  his 
success  may  be  found  alike  in  the  inher- 
ent interest  of  the  theme,  making  it  serv- 
iceable in  the  novel  form  as  well  as  in  the 
dramatic,  and  in  the  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Hornblow  has  built  up  the  book.  Many 
reviewers  are  praising  it.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  declares  it  to  be  "As  exciting  and 
fascinating  a  narrative  as  has  appeared  in 
novel  form  in  years."  The  Philadelphia 
Press  expects  it  to  "find  many  readers," 
and  the  Cleveland  News  declares  that  it 
".Must  take  its  place  beside  the  play  as  a 
welcome  addition  to  American  art." 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W.  Citizenship  in  the  Schools, 
nmo,  pp.  \iii.-264.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

This  instructive  and  timely  work  is  com- 
posed of  <-ssa\  and  id<  written  and 
delivered  during  the  last  fifteen  or  si\ 
years.  The  subjecl  '■  are  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  presenl  period  and 
would  seem  to  embraci  i  wider  field  than 
thai  inferred  in  the  title.  The  informing 
principle  of  the  book  is  the  idea  that  the 
ultimate  remedy  for  the  social  evils  weigh- 
ing upon  the  Republic  is  to  be  found  in  a 
sound  ethical  training  im  to  the 
youth  of  the  nation  in  the  schools.  With 
this  idea  in  view  the  author  urges  Upon 
hers  a  more  thor<  mg  udy  of  our 
ial  institutions  and  of  the  changing 
litions  which  act  and  read  upon  th 


The  student,  he  maintains,  should  be 
quick  to  see  impending  changes  and  to 
know  the  new  form  of  law  that  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  new  opinion,  and, 
further,  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  bring- 
ing about  the  passage  of  such  laws.  He 
observes  that  legislators  usually  seek  to 
follow  public  opinion,  tho  they  endeavor 
not  to  go  too  far  in  advance  of  it.  He 
points  out  that  in  many  States  political 
corruption  has  reached  such  a  depth  that 
outraged  public  sentiment  has  put  a  sud- 
den end  to  it,  but  the  temptation  was  still 
sufficiently  strong  among  unscrupulous 
leaders  and  corrupt  voters  to  make  neces- 
sary new  elective  processes.  A  gradual 
lessening  of  the  general  evil  has  been  the 
result. 

Keeler,  Charles.  San  Francisco  through  Earth- 
quake and  Fire.  8vo,  pp.  55.  Illustrated.  San 
Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.     Paper,  75   cents. 

Kenyon,  Orr.  What  God  Hath  (Not)  Joined. 
nmo,  pp.  377.  Ilustrated.  New  York:  Dodge 
Publishing   Co.     $1.50. 

Machen,  Arthur.  The  House  of  Souls,  nmo, 
pp.  xiii—  514.  Frontispiece.  Boston.  Dana  Estes 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Masterman,  The.  lAnonymous.]  nmo,  pp.  243. 
New  York  and  London:  John  Lane.     $1.50. 

Mathews,  Frances  Aymar.  The  Undented.  A 
Novel  of  To-day.  nmo,  pp.  279.  New  York  and 
London:    Harper  &  Bros.      $1.50. 

Newkirk,  Newton.  Recollections  of  a  Gold 
Cure  Graduate.  Illustrated  by  Wallace  Goldsmith. 
241110,  pp.   143.     Boston:  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

Osbourne,  Lloyd.  The  Tin  Diskers.  The  Story 
of  an  Invasion  that  all  but  failed.  With  illustra- 
tions by  L.  F.  Fithian.  nmo,  pp.  127.  Phila- 
delphia: Henry    Altemus    Co.      50    cents. 

Paul,     Herbert.     The      Life     of      Froude.     8vo, 


pp.    X-4S4- 
$5.00  net. 


New    York:     Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 


No  previous  life  of  Froude  has  been 
written.  Froude  himself  desired  that  no 
biography  of  the  formal  type  should  ever 
be  prepared.  His  correspondence  for  the 
most  part  was  destroyed.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances Mr.  Paul  has  written  the 
only  kind  of  life  that  remained  possible. 
He  has  given  an  orderly  narrative  of  the 
exterior  facts,  with  discussions  of  Froude 's 
work  as  a  historian,  his  art  as  a  writer, 
and  defensive  presentations  of  two  notable 
occurrences  which  in  his  lifetime  became 
the  subjects  of  memorable  controversies 
— the  attacks  on  his  "History"  by  Free- 
man, and  the  publication  of  his  own 
Carlyle  books.  Biographies  written  under 
these  conditions  have  not  commonly  been 
successful:  Wilfred  Meynell's  "Benjamin 
Disraeli"  was  not,  nor  was  Trollope's 
' '  Thackeray, ' '  altho  Lounsbury  's  "  Cooper ' ' 
was  a  little  masterpiece. 

If  Mr.  Paul  has  failed  to  produce  a 
masterpiece,  he  has  written  what  will  be 
accepted  as  an  adequate  life,  and  perhaps 
it  may  prove  to  be  the  final  one.  It  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  work,  considering 
the  limitations  imposed.  Himself  a  his- 
torian, Mr.  Paul  has  the  biographical 
temperament,  and,  along  with  this  equip- 
ment, sympathy  with  his  subject,  con- 
structive imagination,   and  literary   style. 

Mr.  Paul  has  done  Froude 's  memory 
notable  service  in  the  chapter  on  Freeman. 
Of  the  Carlyle  controversy  he  does  not 
write  with  equal  success.  It  may  be  true, 
as  Mr.  Paul  says,  that  Fronde's  Carlyle 
books  have  helped  Carlyle's  fame,  in  that 
they  have  shown  us  the  man  as  he  was — 
a  human  being,  with  human  infirmities 
allied  to  some  of  the  greatest  personal 
and  intellectual  qualities  exhibited  in  his 
generation,  We  should  like  to  believe 
this  and  hope  it  may  be  entirely  true. 
It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Paul's  book  that 
Froude  aimed  to  write  of  Carlyle,  not  so 
much  as  of  one  whom  he  had  intimately 
known  and  profoundly  loved,  as  of  a 
historic  character  who  might  have  lived 
in  some  former  age.  In  other  words,  he 
could  not  put  aside  his  own  historic  sense. 
eeling    that    he    must    write    as    if    for    a 


posterity  and  as  if  he  himself  belonged  to 
that  posterity. 

All  of  which  is  rather  an  explanation 
than  a  satisfying  defense.  In  general, 
Mr.  Paul's  book  has  been  well  liked. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  has  probably 
been  voiced  in  The  Bookman  by  a  writer 
whose  initials  betray  him  as  Harry  Thurston 
Peck.  Professor  Peck  welcomes  the  book 
for  the  imagination  and  style  with  which 
it  is  adorned,  and  as  "a  faithful  record 
of  the  facts  and  a  convincing  vindication." 

Kanade,  Mahadev  Govind.  An  Essay  on  Indian 
Economics.  i6mo,  pp.  353.  Portrait.  Second 
edition.     Madras:  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co. 

Rickert,  Edith.  Folly.  With  colored  Frontis- 
piece by  Sigismund  de  Ivanowski.  nmo,  pp.  368. 
New  York.  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     $1.50. 

Rutherford,  Mildred  Lewis.  French  Authors. 
From  Froissart  to  Living  Writers.  nmo,  pp.  647. 
Portraits.     Atlanta:  Franklin   Publishing  Co. 

Russell,  W.  Clark.  The  Yarn  of  Old  Harbor 
Town,  nmo,  pp.  454.  Frontispiece.  Philadel- 
phia: George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Sinclair,  May.  Audrey  Craven,  nmo,  pp.  328. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Shaler,  Sophia  P.  The  Masters  of  Fate.  The 
Power  of  Will,  nmo,  pp.  358.  New  York:  Duf- 
field&Co.     $1.50  net. 

Spargo,  John.  Socialism.  A  Summary  and 
Interpretation  of  Socialist  Principles,  nmo,  pp. 
xvi-258.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.25. 

In  the  preface  of  his  new  popular  ex- 
position of  Socialism  Mr.  Spargo  announces 
that  his  volume  is  wholly  unpretentious 
in  its  aim,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  be  an 
introduction  to  a  subject  of  growing  in- 
ternational interest  and  importance.  Hav- 
ing spent  twelve  years  in  the  practical 
study  and  advocacy  of  Socialism  he  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for  knowing 
the  difficulties  and  misgivings  encountered 
by  those  who  enter  upon  the  study  of  its 
history.  His  method  is  different  from 
that  commonly  employed.  He  attempts 
"to  state  Socialism  constructively  with- 
out Utopian  romanticism,"  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  his  book  will  lead  to  a  juster 
view  of  the  movement  which  he  claims  is 
at  present  enjoying  the  attention  of  all 
thinking  men  throughout  the  world. 

He  contends  that  the  organization  of 
the  Socialist  state  must  be  democratic,  for 
Socialism  without  democracy  "is  as  im- 
possible as  shadow  without  light."  This 
word,  he  claims,  is  a  monstrous  misnomer 
when  applied  to  schemes  of  government 
ownership  or  paternalism. 

Taylor,  Emerson  Gifford.  The  Upper  Hand. 
nmo,    pp.    325.     New    York:  A.    S.    Barnes   &   Co. 

Si. So. 

Thompson,  Harry.  The  Cynic's  Dictionary. 
With  Decorations  by  Guernsey  Moore.  241T10,  pp. 
95.     Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Co.     50  cents. 

Turner,  Frederic  J.  The  Rise  of  the  New  West, 
1819-1829.  (The  American  Nation  Series:  Vol. 
XIV.)  nmo,  pp.  xviii-366.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $2  net. 

A  book  that  would  become  a  notable 
contribution  to  American  history  has 
long  been  looked  for  from  Professor  Turner, 
the  brilliant  writer  and  teacher  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  As  the  y< 
have  been  passing,  he  has  published  many 
magazine  papers  and  some  notable  mono- 
graphs, each  in  its  own  way  disclosing  a 
remarkable  store  of  original  knowledge  of 
unfamiliar  phases  of  our  history.  But 
having  passed  his  fortieth  year,  it  began 
to  be  feared  that  his  talents  and  knowl- 
edge might  be  hopelessly  dissipated  in 
isolated  and  ephemeral  publications.  In 
the  volume  under  notice  we  now  have  a 
work  which  not  only  justifies  his  reputa- 
tion, but  one  which  was  well  worth  wait- 
ing for.  If  his  theme  Ik-  not  one  of  the 
greatest  that  lay  neglected,  it  was  quite 
great  enough  to  employ  the  talents  >'i 
the  best  historians.  With  fine  appre- 
ciation and  notable  grasp  lias  Mr.  Turner 
seized  and  treated  it  No  volume  in 
the  series  to  which  it  belongs  has  quite 
the  same  charm  of  freshness  or  tills  quite 
the  same   "long-felt    want." 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

The    .Mountain    <;<><!. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 

There  is  a  mountain  god,  they  say,  who  dwells 

Remote,  untouched  by  prayers  or  temple  bells; 

A  god  irrevocably  who  compels 

The  hidden  fountains  and  the  secret  wells 

Upward  and  outward  from  their  cloistered  cells; 

He  calls  them,  calls  them,  all  the  lustrous  day, 

And  not  one  rippling  child  dare  disobey. 

There  is  a  god  who  dwells  within  your  eyes 

Like  that  veiled  god  of  mountain  mysteries, 

Compelling  all  my  secret  soul  to  rise 

Unto  a  flooded  brim  of  still  surprise 

Flooded  and  flushed  beneath   the  god's  great  eyes. 

Beloved,  you  have  called  me  to  the  day, 

And  all  the  fountains  of  my  life  obey. 

— From  McClure's  Magazine  (September). 


The  Vision. 

By  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay. 

"O  sister,  sister,  from  the  casement  leaning, 

What  see'st  thy  tranced  eye,  what  is  the  meaning 

Of  that  strange  rapture  that  thy  features  know?" 

"I  see,''  she  said,  "the  sunset's  crimson  glow." 

"O  sister,  sister,  from  the  casement  turning, 
What  saw'st  thou  there  save  sunset's  sullen  burning? 
— Thy  hand  is  ice,  and  fever  lights  thine  eye!" 

"I  saw,"  she  said,  "the  twilight  drifting  by." 

"O  sister,  oft  the  sun  hath  set  and  often 
Have  we  beheld  the  twilight  fold  and  soften 
The  edge  of  day — in  this  no  myst'ry  lies!" 

"/  saw,"  she  said,  "the  crescent  moon  arise." 

"O  sister,  speak!    I  fear  when  on  me  falleth 

Thine  empty  glance  which  some  wild  spell  enthralleth 

— How  chill  the  air  blows  through  the  open  door!" 


"/  saw, 


she  said,  "I  saw" — and  spake  no  more. 
— From  The  Reader  (September). 


The  Bather. 

By  Leonard  Huxley. 

Still  is  the  lake ;    in  lucent  air 

Serene  o'er  its  own  shadow  bowed, 

The  wet  hill  hangs,  as  faintly  fair 

And  unsubstantial  as  a  cloud. 

Still  is  the  lake;    clear  skies  to-day 

Succeed  the  rains  of  yester-night; 

The  dark  flood-waters  idly  play 

With  shadowed  hill,  with  misty  light. 

No  single  sound  breaks  in;    I  hear 

The  breath,  it  seems,  of  living  earth; 

Near  things  seem  far,  and  far  things  near, 

Like  visions  of  celestial  birth. 

Secure  in  such  still  solitude 

The  wildfowl  dot  the  distant  bay, 

And  seagulls,  that  of  late  pursued 

Through  restless  seas  their  hard-won  prey, 

In  this  deep  inland  calm  take  tithe 

Of  easy  spoil. 

Here  as  I  pass 
A  mower  cuts  with  old-world  scythe 
Slow-falling  swath  of  sedgy  grass, 
Whose  yellowing  fringe  winds  close  about 
The  wrinkled  bank,  where  level  lake 
And  meadow-flat  wind  in  and  out 
And  mimic  bays  and  headlands  make: 
Sole  figure  in  this  lonely  space, 
He  swings  and  pauses,  turns  and  swings, 
Nor  heeds  the  glory  of  the  place, 
Nor  of  these  far,  uplifting  things, 
Man's  heritage,   claims  any  share. 

One  long  field,  by  sweet  runnels  fed 
That  in  the  south  mere  ditches  were; 
But  here  spired  plantain  rears  its  head, 
And  gray-eyed  yarrow's  silvery  lip 
Smiles  norland  welcome:   Last,  a  row 


To  the  Tips  of  His  Pink  Toes. 

Because  of  its  purity,  Ivory  -Soap  has  a 
place  of  honor  in  every  well  regulated 
nursery. 

It  should  be  used  for  baby's  bath  as  well 
as  for  cleansing  every  article  he  wears ;  his 
underclothes,  his  frocks,  his  stockings  — 
everything  about  him  from  the  top  of  his 
little  bald  head  to  the  tips  of  his  pink  and 
white  toes. 

There  is  no  "free"    uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Stap.     That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  6nest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


People  Who  Bought 

Witt's  Ash  and  Garbage  Cans 

Five    Years  aero 

have  not  had  to  replace  them — 

they  probably  won't    for   years. 

Because  of  this  there  are  imitations  of  Witt's  Cans — close 
as  the  law  allows. 

The  only  way  to  know  that  you  are  getting  Witt's  is  to  look 
for  the  word  Witt's  on  can  and  lid. 

SIZES— Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  15^x25  inches;  No.  2, 
18x25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons; 
No.  8,  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor  proof 
(close-fitting  lid.) 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  lid  and  bottom.  . 

If  not  on  srle  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  L  se  it  and  if  you  don  t 
like  it,  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Readers  or  The  Literary  Digest  are  asKed  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Now  Ready ! 


Cadillac  Supremacy  once  more  asserts 
Itself  In  the  announcement  that  Model  H, 
the  final  and  perfected  four-cylinder  car 
for  1907  is  ready  for  immediate  delivery* 

In  improvement  and  mechanical  finish 
this  magnificent  car  out  distances  by 
at  least  two  years  any  other  car  on 
the  market.  It  has  new  features,  but 
every  one  of  them  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  tried  by  months  of 
severe  service. 

Its  tremendous  power  makes  it  a 
veritable  wonder  in  hill  climbing ; 
countless  miles  of  travel  over  the 
roughest  mountain  roads  in  the 
country  without  balk  or  delay  prove 
its  never-failing  dependability.  An 
automobile  whose  smooth  and  well- 
balanced  action  is  almost  marvelous 
tvhen  compared  w'th  Ivhat  has  here- 
tofore been  accepted  as  the  highest 
type  of  motor  car. 

Among  the  many  features  of  the 
1907  Cadillac  are  ease  of  control,  due 
to  our  perfect  planetary  transmission; 
a  marine  type  governor,  regulating 
the  speed  of  the  engine  under  all  con- 
ditions ;  a  new  and  exclusive  double- 
acting  steering  device  that  greatly  in- 
creases safety;  an  independent  steel 
engine  suspension,  which  maintains 
perfect  alignment  of  motor  and  trans- 
mission at  all  times,  saving  much 
strain  and  wear. 

Model  H  is  practically  noiseless  in 
operation;  embodies  the  maximum  of 
comfort  in  riding.  30  horse  power ; 
capable  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Price, 
$2,500. 

Enjoy  a  demonstration  by  your 
nearest  dealer.  His  address  and  de- 
scriptive booklet  AD  sent  on  request. 

Other  Cadillac  models  are  :  Model  K. 
Runabout,  $750;  Model  M,  Light  Tour- 
ing Car,  $950.  All  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit,  and  do  not  include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  Detroit.  Mich. 

J/rmber  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  Hfrs. 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter- Air- Space  System 

1  ill ,  ;i  Hording  pro- 

gaiiut  the  viciuitudM  of  our 
variable  climate  i<> 

Invalids,  Athletes, 
Professional  Men, 
Merchants,  Accountants 

And  nil  otcupatioQi  in  lift;,  indoors 
or  out 

Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

have  united  in  testifying  to  the  sani- 
t«ry  excellence  of  the  Hakokkfoi.d 
ayatein  oi   in  lerclothina. 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  Street,     TROV,  N.  Y. 

Sttut  f  >r  ratuloaue 


Of  screening  alders ;   there  I  strip 
And  barefoot  through  soft  grasses  go 
Where  Derwent,  curving  to  the  mere, 
Swift  in  his  seeming  stillness  slides, 
A  moving  mirror,  darkly  clear, 
Deep-pooled  beneath   his  hanging  sides. 

Poised  for  the  plunge,  erect  I  take 
The  benison  of  the  sun:    I  see 
The  toil-bound  mower  by  the  lake 
Still  swing  his  scythe,  but  I  am  free. 
I  poise,  I  plunge:  the  mirrored  hills 
Rise  up  to  meet  me  as  I  leap. 
How  the  cool  stream  my  body  thrills, 
Silken  and  soft  and  fresh  as  sleep. 

— From  The  Critic  (September). 


PERSONAL. 

Qualifying  for  an  'Interview. — Mr.  Loeb,  the 
President's  private  secretary,  has  no  sinecure, 
remarks  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  An 
incident  of  his  varied  duties  is  cited  to  prove  the 
point 

Altho  he  occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
President's  official  life,  he  is  obliged  to  serve  as  the 
retaining  wall  which  receives  the  fierce  assaults  of 
endless  schemes  that  else  would  engulf  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Loeb,  in  consequence,  comes  in  for 
copious  adverse  criticism  from  many  quarters. 

Recently  a  sour-visaged  man  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  small  Western  town  called  on  the 
secretary   and    hotly  demanded  an  audience. 

"It  is  out  of  the  question,"  dec'ared  Mr.  Loeb. 
"The  President  has  given  his  time  to  four  men  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  exhausted." 

"No,  it  ain't!"  insisted  the  visitor  irately.  "You 
got  a  long  audience  for  a  second-rate  politician  last 
week  on  the  other  side — and  that  was  after  you 
refused  me ! ' ' 

"I  remember  that  I  did,"  nodded  Mr.  Loeb. 
"But  there  were  extraordinary  circumstances." 

Shaking  his  fist,  the  visitor  rose  up. 

"I    know    what    them    circumstances    was,"    he 


Finite  and  Infinite. 


The  present  great  religious  awakening  is  most 
evident  among  thinkers.  This  strong  con- 
vincing book  is  its  highest  expression. 
Readers  recognize  in  it  a  most  remarkable 
religious  work. 

It  calls  Science  as  a  Witness  for  Christian 
Theism,  and  it  appeals  to  the  broad  Christian 
world. 

The  author,  Mr.  Thomas  Curran  Ryan,  is 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  scholar,  a  profound 
student  of  science  and  philosophy.  Al- 
though his  book  deals  with  the  most  modern 
developments  of  science  in  a  manner  that 
has  received  high  praise  from  such  authori- 
ties as  Popular  Astronomy,  Agnes  M.  Clerke, 
Alfred  R.  Wallace,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  yet 
it  is  "Easy  to  understand;  a  book  that  all 
can  read,"  (Phila.  Inquirer);  "Charming  in 
its  clearness  of  thought,"  (Baptist  Common- 
wealth); "Readable  and  interesting,"  (Chi- 
cago Record-Herald)  ;  "Remarkably  read- 
able," (New  Church  Review);  "Will  hold 
the  interest  of  the  reader  to  the  end," 
(Nashville  American);  "Very  suggestive,  and 
fascinating  as  a  story,"  (Dr.  M.  J.  Savage); 
"Will  interest  the  general  reading  public," 
(Va.  Law  Register);  "Can  be  read  with  the 
same  absorbing  interest  accorded  to  the  best 
fiction,"  (Bob  Taylor's  Magazine). 

The  religious  and  educational  value  of 
"Finite  and  Infinite"  have  been  praised  by 
the  religious  and  secular  press,  and  by  lead- 
ing scholars,  educators,  and  clergymen,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Adopting  the 
opinions  of  such  competent  critics,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as,  to  use  the 
words  of  Tli e  Boston  Times,  "A  book  that 
should  be  studied  by  everybody." 

Large  type,  351  pages,  price  $1.50.     Post- 
age 10  cents  extra.     For  sale  by  all  book- 
filers.     Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY, 
Publishers:  Philadelphia  and  London. 


The  lubrication  of  the  auto- 
mobile engine,  Is  not  a  thing 
to  be   trifled  with.    Engines 
of  different  construction,  work- 
ing at  different  speeds,  tempera- 
tures and  loads,  require  oil  ex- 
actly adapted  to  each.    The  right 
oil  means  "easy  going;"  oil  that  is 
merely  "good"  "may  mean  disaster. 

VACUUM 

MOBILOIL 


is  unequaled  for  the  safe  and  scientiti 

lubrication  of  every  style 
and  type  of  automobile 
engine. 

Write  for  booklet    listing 
every  automobile  made,  and 
indicating  grade  of  Mobiloil 
exactly  adapted  to  it.     Hun- 
dreds of  valuable  auto  hints, 
and  track  records  to  date. 
Mobiloil  in  cans  with  pat- 
ent    pouring    spout,    is      sold 
everywhere.     Booklet  sent  any- 
where.   Ask  for  it. 

Manufactured  by 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


THE 
3-INCH 

PLAT  TREAD 

or  THE 

-  "PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHERRAC1NGTYPE 


AOVANTAOI 


TO      RRAOTI 

DU  R  A  B  U  El 


O     SKIDDING 
IT6     TOUQM, 


F"OR       VOU      TO       REMEMBER       IN       CONSIDER- 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE.PA. 


w    VO«w       160S    BROAOW^AV 

Philadelphia,  OiS    m.    bnuai 

ITON,    197    OLIVCR    G"T. 
CHIOAOO;    134-1     MlOHIOAN     Av4. 


LONDON,    ■**■    SNOW    HILL 


If  sent  at  once,  will  obtain 
a  paper  bound  copy  of  that 
remarkable     little      book 


15  GENTS 

Coin  or  Stamps. 

fls  a  man  Cbinketb 

By  JAMES  ALLEN 
Said  bv  some  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  books 
on  Character  Building  and  Thought  Control  ever  printed. 
Note  the  contents: 

Thought  «nd  thamclcr.  Effect  of  Thoneht  on  fir- 
enmitueN.  Bffcel  .>r  thought  on  Health  nml  the 
llndv.  Thought  ■>'»!  Purpose.  The  Ttaought-Kaetor 
in     "lrhirirnii-nl.        Virion!    and    Ideal*.        Se-renil). 

This  money  also  pays  for  ,i  ;  mos.  subscription  to 
THE  BUSiXK.ss  PHILOSOPHER,  a  g-paf* 
magazine,  loaded  to  the  brim  with  inspiration  for  the 
man  who  works  with  hand  or  brain.  Don't  hesitate  ; 
act  to-dav.  Address 
THE  SCmCI  PKKSS,       lOO:,  The  Republic,  Chicajro.  111. 
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shouted.     "That  there  fellow  was  an  athlete      lie 
dabbles  in  strenuous  and  gymnastic  games  out 
and  you  let  him  lake  in  the  President  on  the  strength 
of  it.      Say.  you  look   here:    How  about  this' 

He  ripped  off  his  coat  and  jumped  over  a  chair. 

'And    this! 

1  [e  turned  carta  heel  i  on  thi  tly  as 

a  boy. 

"That    will    do,      said    the    secretary    hastily         'I 
guess  the  President  will  be  very  glad  to  sec  you 


Scolding   Mr.   Morgan.     Not     CO  wed     by     Mr 

m's  wealth  and   importance    no:  awed  by  his 
imperious   manner,  a   reporter  tor  one  of  the   New 
York  dailies  once  administered  to  him  a  very  s< 
rebuke.     The  story  is  told  in  The  Sunday  Mag 

It  isn  t  often  that  J  Pierpont  Morgan  confesses 
that  any  one  has  beaten  him  Perhaps  the  only  tune 
when  he  has  had  this  experience  was  when  he 
returned,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
Now,  Morgan  is  hated  cordially  by  all  of  the  New 
York  ship  news  reporters,  who  have  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  trying  to  get  an  interview  from  the 
financier  every  time  he  comes  back  to  America.  In 
variably  they  receive  this  answer,  which  is  given  in 
tones  gruff  enough  to  scare  any  new  hand 

"Don  t  you  know  I  never  talk?  Don't  bother 
me.     Get  away! " 

One  of  the  reporters,  getting  this  reply,  went  kick 
at  Morgan  in  a  way  that  took  the  financier  off  his 
feet. 

"Look  here!"  said  he,  shaking  his  finger  in  Mor- 
gans face.  "I'm  getting  sick  of  this.  I've  heard 
you  say  that  for  seven  years  now.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Why  can't  you  be  decent 
like  other  big  men — Mr  Cassatt  and  Stuyvesant 
Fish  and  men  like  them?  They  are  always  courte- 
ous, even  if  they  have  nothing  to  say.  But  you, 
you  are  like  a  bear.     Why — hang  you! — why  can't 

CAN  DRINK   TROUBLE 
That's  One  Way  To  Get  It 


Although  they  won't  admit  it  many  peo- 
ple who  suffer  from  sick  headaches  and 
other  ails  get  them  straight  from  the  coffee 
they  drink  and  it  is  easily  proved  if  they're 
not  afraid  to  leave  it  to  a  test  as  in  the  case 
of  a  lady  in  Connellsville. 

"  I  had  been  a  sufferer  from  sick  head- 
aches for  twenty-five  years  and  anyone  who 
has  ever  had  a  bad  sick  headache  knows 
what  1  suffered.  Sometimes  three  days  in 
the  week  I  would  have  to  remain  in  bed,  at 
other  times  I  couldn't  lie  down  the  pain 
would  be  so  great.  My  life  was  a  torture 
and  if  I  went  away  from  home  for  a  day  I 
always  came  back  more  dead  than  alive. 

"One  day  I  was  telling  a  woman  my 
troubles  and  she  told  me  she  knew  that  it 
was  probably  coffee  caused  it.  She  said  she 
had  been  cured  by  stopping  coffee  and  using 
Postum  Food  Coffee  and  urged  me  to  try  this 
food  drink. 

"  That's  how  I  came  to  send  out  and  get 
some  Postum  and  from  that  time  I've  never 
been  without  it  for  it  suits  my  taste  and  I 
have  been  entirely  cured  of  all  my  old 
troubles.  All  I  did  was  to  leave  off  the  cof- 
fee and  tea  and  drink  well  made  Postum  in 
its  place.  This  change  has  done  me  more 
good  than  everything  else  put  together. 

"  Our  house  was  like  a  drug  store  for  my 
husband  bought  everything  he  heard  of  to 
help  me  wit  bout  doing  any  good  but  when 
I  began  on  the  Postum  my  headaches  ceased 
and  the  other  troubles  quickly  disappeared. 
I  have  a  friend  who  had  an  experience  just 
like  mine  and  quitting  coffee  and  using  Pos- 
tum cured  her  just  os  it  did  me. 

"The  headaches  left  and  my  general 
health  has  been  improved  and  I  am  much 
stronger  than  before.  I  now  enjoy  delicious 
Postum  more  than  Ieverdid  coffee."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

'There's  a  reason"  and  its  worth  finding 
out. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  MAGAZINES 

without  giving  all  one's  time  to  them  is  a  task  of  ever- 
increasing  difficulty.  d.This  is  decidedly  the  magazine 
age.  The  number,  variety,  and  high  quality  of  our  period- 
icals are  nothing  less  than  amazing.  The  master-minds  of 
the  world  go  to  their  making, — the  greatest  of  living  think- 
ers, workers,  story-tellers,  poets,  and  artists.  One  must 
fall  hopelessly  behind  the  times  if  he  fails  to  keep  in  touch 
with  this  treasure  realm  of  knowledge  and  entertainment; 
yet  so  vast  is  its  extent  that  few  can  hope  to  cover  it  first- 
hand. By  limiting  oneself  to  a  few  periodicals  taken  by 
the  year,  all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  field  is  over- 
looked. C.The  only  sensible  plan  is  to  buy  each  month 
single  copies  of  those  magazines  that  cr  tain  the  things  one 
wants  most  to  see.  This  plan  has  be  j  made  practicable  by 
What's  in  the  Magazines,  a  monthly  publication  which 
renders  the  mass  of  current  magazine  literature  completely 
accessible  to  the  busy  every-day  reader.  Each  issue  pre- 
sents a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  magazine-contents  of  the 
month,  with  the  aid  of  which  one  may  gain  in  ten  minutes 
as  good  an  idea  of  what  the  current  periodicals  contain  as 
though  he  had  personally  examined  a  copy  of  each.  C.  It  is 
not  a  mere  list  of  contents ;  neither  is  it  a  complicated  and 
confusing  library  index.  Everything  is  arranged  and  clas- 
sified, simply  but  exactly;  whether  one  is  hunting  up  special 
subjects  or  the  work  of  special  writers  or  merely  looking 
out  for  good  things  in  general,  the  arrangement  is  equally 
convenient.  C,  It  is  a  vest-pocket  Baedeker  to  magazine- 
land, —  a  periodical  that  brings  all  the  other  periodicals 
into  a  nutshell ;  and  so  must  prove  indispensable  to  every- 
one who  would  make  the  most  economical  use  of  his  reading 
time  and  keep  abreast  of  the  world's  thought  and  activity. 

We  could  fill  several  pages  of  this  publication  with  enthusiastic  commendations 
of  WHAT'S  IN  THE  MAGAZINES.     Here  are  a  few  representative  specimens: 

A  genuine  inspiration.  —  Emily  Huntington  Miller.  Englewood,  N.  J 

Indispensable  to  any  busy  man. — San  Francisco  Chronicle 

A  splendid  thing,  and  most  belpful  to  anyone  whose  time  is  limited. 

—  Melville  E.  Stone,  New  York. 
A  labor  and  time  saving  device  that  promises  to  attain  an  almost  universal  popu- 
larity.   A  veritable  path  through  the  forest.  —  Detroit  Evening  News. 

I  regard  my  subscription  as  the  best  literary  investment  I  ever  made. 

—  Eugene  L.  Didier,  Baltimore,  Md. 
A  veritable  boon.     Why  has  no  brilliant  mind  been   inspired  to  this  plan  long 
before?  —  Los  Angeles  Evening  News. 

Just  what  I  have  been  needing  always.  —  Gelett  Burgess.  Boston 

Should  be  of  incalculable  value.  —  Chicago  Record  Herald. 

A  priceless  boon  to  a  busy  man.  —  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


In  order  that  every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  may 
become  acquainted  with  Whats  in  the  Magazines, 
the  next  three  issues  (from  October  to  December)  will 
be  mailed  post-free  for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  currency. 
In  writing  please  mention  this  advertisement. 


THE  DIAL  COMPANY        PUBLISHERS        CHICAGO 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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The  Educator  way : 

comfort  — 
room  for  five  toes. 


Educator. 


Registered 

trade-mark  stamped 

on  the  soles. 


The  wrong  way: 
discomfort — 
pinched  toes. 


Better 
than  all 
Imitations. 


"  Lets  the  Foot  Grow  as  it  Should." 

THE  SHOE  OF  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY. 

Made  in  Russia  Calf,  Patent  Calf  and  Vici  Kid.  Best 
Oak  Tanned  Soles.  The  shoe  in  every  respect  is  as  per- 
fectly made  as  forty  years'  experience  can  produce. 

Sizes:   INFANTS'    -  -  -        -         5     to     8,     $1.50 

CHILD'S      -  -  -        -        8&toll, 

MISSES'       -  -  -        -      11/4  to    2, 

WOMEN'S  ■  -  -        -        2fc  to     7, 

GIRLS'         -  -  -        -        2&to    6, 

BOYS'  -  -  -        -        1     to     5, 

MEN'S  -  -  6  to  11,  $4.00  and  $5.00 

By  mall  25  cents  extra. 


$1.75 
$2.00 
$4.00 
$2.50 
$2.50 


Wearers  of 

Rice  <£  Hutchins 

Shoes  are 

Comfortably,  Taste- 

fully  and  Economically  Shod. 


RICE^HUTCfflNS 

WORLD  SHOEMAKERS        * 


41  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1906=7  FALL  and  WINTER  MODELS 

Now  on  sale  through 
AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 

with  our  broad   Money-Back-if-Wanted 

GUARANTEE 

of  better  all-around  hat  satisfaction  than 
comes  with  hats  offered  at  nearly  twice 
the  $3  price. 

MODERN    METHODS    OF 
MAKING  and  MARKETING 

in  largest  quantities  and  varieties  justify 
the  #3  price  and  the  broad  guarantee. 

MAIL  ORDERS 

In  any  city  where  we  have  no  agency, 
we  will,  on  receipt  of  #3,  deliver  by 
prepaid  express  any  of  the  hats  shown 
herewith.  Send  the  order  to  our  fac- 
tories, Danbury,  Ccnn  ,  with  your  age, 
height  and  waist  measure  ;  giving  the 
size  of  hat  worn  and  naming  the  color 
and  hat  number  wanted  The  stiff  hat 
shown  in  oval  is  No.  3125,  the  soft,  No. 
7054.  The  hats  are  made  in  black ,  in  ligh*, 
medium,  and  dark  brown,  and  in  pearl. 

HAWES,  VON  GAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Factories:  DANBIRY,  CONS. 

Wholesale  Offices 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

Send  for  Catalog  T),  1906-7 
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"HYDRO=MASSAGE" 

After  Shaving.  Nothing  like  it. 
Here  at  last  is  a  perfect  massage  vibrator  for  your  own  home — at  a 
fair  price;  no  complicated  and  expensive  electrical  device,  but  good 
old-fashioned  water  power  from  your  bathroom  faucet.  Driven  by 
the  famous  "  Little  Wonder  "  water  motor,  which  attaches  directly 
to  your  bathroom  faucet.  Never  gets  out  of  order.  Cost  of  opera- 
tion is  nothing.  Best  of  all,  it  is  in  your  own  home,  to  be  used  when 
you  like. 

No  Man  who  has  tried  "  Hydro-Massage  "  after  his  morn- 
ing shave  would  forego  the  delightful  exhilaration  and  wide-auake 
feeling  which  follows.  Its  regular  use  will  save  yoi.r  hair  if  any- 
thing will.  The  ideal  morning  "eye-opener,"  a  business  as  well 
as  a  nealth  investment.     Absolutely  guaranteed. 

No  Woman  with  "Hydro=Massage"  among  her  toilet  assets 
needs  to  fear  returning  birthdays.  Smooths  out  lints  and  wrinkles 
as  if  by  magic  and  leaves  the  skin  soft  and  attractive.  Banishes 
muscular  soreness,  soothes  the  nerves,  saves  the  hair  and  beautifies 
the  complexion.  Electrical  vibrators  cost  from  #50  to  $100 
"  Hyr'ro-M  i-sage"  complete  with  the  Water  Motor  $15.00. 
Send  check,  postal  or  money  order  to-day.     It's  fine. 

WARNER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  11,  Flallron  Building,  New  York  City 


TIO\ 


THE  FORM  ERECT 

obtained  without  herneaa    or  funding 
iracee.      THE  VITALITY  SUSPEND- 
ER   scientifically    constructed    to   make 
ill'*  large  strong  muei  lea  <>f  the  back  carry 

th-  weighl  ..t  ill.-  t sera—through  the  an 

cioua    Inw    of  equipoise,    ilie   » lieM    i« 
thrown  out,  with  abdomen  back — tnsui  i  n 
heart   circulation — good     Iuhr     net  ion— deep 
natural   digestion        \    Suspender, 
not  a  harness.     Ifyoui  dealei  doee  not  k'-ptliem 
we  will  send  by  mail  postpaid  91.01).     \  n  \uty 

)  ing.    Till-:  PERFKC- 

Mil..     CO.,     BOX     NO,    4. IK  \K1>,    OHIO. 


r   Do  You  Shave  Yourself? — i 

Doc.  your  raior  kvep    it  ki-en    Edge  T 

Buase  Dry  Hour  will  do  it.     Rubthe 

razor  over  bona  n  few  times,  then  strop  anil 

theedge  is  perfect.     A  gentleman  stud,  "I 

would  not  take  +1"  Rir  mine  if  1  could  not 

get  i tluTi     Have  used  it  five  years  and 

the  razor  a  lust  as  good  as  new, 

#1.00  PRKPAID, 
Coals     you    nothing     il     nut    iiiti  farAnry 
lU'SSi:  A-  CO.,59f  Will  mi  I  SI  1  <<l  .<  Iiiciiiimt  I.O. 


you?  You're  no  diplomat,  or  you  wouldn't  treat 
gentlemen  that  way." 

While  the  reporter  was  trying  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  cap  his  climax  a  little  better,  Morgan, 
calmly  and  actually  apologetically,  said:  "Perhaps 
there's  something  in  that;  but  you'll  have  to  excuse 
me  to-day,  as  I'm  not  feeling  very  well  and  don't 
care  to  talk." 

Mr.  Morgan  thinks  that  reporter  is  the  best  in 
New  York,  and  has  put  his  feelings  in  evidence 
highly  satisfactory  to  that  newspaper  man  on  every 
possible  occasion  since  the  time  he  was  scolded  at 
the  pier, 


A  Star  at  School. — The  rapid  rise  of  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  from  the  minor  position  which  she  occupied 
in  the  theatrical  world  a  few  years  ago  to  her  present 
high  standing,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Human 
Life.  Her  success  is  attributed  to  her  two  years 
of  seclusion  and  study  under  the  advice  and  in- 
struction of  David  Belasco.     Says  Human  Lije: 

It  was  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  in  New  York, 
November  10,  1890,  that  Mrs.  Carter  was  introduced 
to  the  public  in  Paul  Potter's  production,  "The 
Ugly   Duckling." 

The  three  years  that  followed  show  an  indifferent 
record  in  various  steps  from  tne  "Duckling"  to 
"Miss  Heylett." 

And  then — a  blank! 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  disappeared! 

For  two  years  she  was  lost  to  the  public.  It  was 
a  period  sufficient  for  her  floundering  three  years 
behind  the  footlights  to  be  in  the  main  forgotten.  It 
was  likewise  sufficient  to  produce  a  metamorphosis 
that  astounded  Broadway  when  one  morning  in 
1895  she  smilingly  re-appeared. 

It  was  David  Belasco  who  led  her  by  the  hand, 
Belasco  whose  new  play  scheduled  for  an  early 
appearance  had  already  caused  a  ripple. 

It  was  in  this  same  production  that  New  York 
had  been  treated  to  a  mystery.  Who  had  been 
selected  for  the  stirring  heroine's  role? 

The  future  of  the  "Heart  of  Maryland"  had  been 
granted  instinctively.  But  who  was  to  be  given  the 
vigorous  lead,  with  its  tremendous  possibilities? 

A  genuine  sensation  was  precipitated  by  the  answer. 
To  the  unknown  Mrs  Carter  had  fallen  the  plum. 

And  then  the  secret  of  her  two  years'  retirement 
was  out.  She  had  been  to  school!  And  such  a 
school ! 

For  instructor  she  had  the  playwright  and  manager 
Belasco.  For  text-books  she  had  studied  the  lines 
of  fifty-eight  standard  productions.  For  an  audi- 
ence, her  mirror! 

For  two  years  she  had  worked  on  an  average  of 
ten  and  twelve  hours  per  day  in  the  vigorous  deter- 
mination to  make  of  herself  an  actress,  an  actress 
to  be  hailed  as  a  star.  And  with  rare  instinct, 
she  had  realized  that  the  qualifications  she  lacked 
were   to  be  gained,  not  on,  but  off  the  stage! 

And  the  one  man  who  was  capable  of  giving  to 
her  the  realization  of  her  ambition  heartily  agreed 
with  her.  Belasco  listened  to  her  plan,  put  a  query 
or  two  and  then  nodded  the  assent  which  sent  her 
to  two  years  of  exile. 

And  was  it  worth  while?  It  took  Broadway  just 
two  nights,  one  in  which  to  recover  from  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  first,  to  decide  emphatically  that  it 
had  been! 

The  success  of  the  "Heart  of  Maryland"  and  the 
new  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  was    instantaneously  assured. 


A  Young  Man  with  a  Big  Salary. —  TheBroad- 
way  Magazine  tells  of  the  sviccess  of  Orin  Root.  Jr., 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  it  says,  "is  the  youngest 
traction  magnate  in  the  world."  From  this  account 
of  his  work  we  quote  the  following  ■ 

"Mr.  Root  is  the  nephew  of  Elihu  Root:  but  it 
is  only  through  hard  work  and  honest  endeavor 
that  he  has  attained  his  present  position. 

Graduated    from    Hamilton    College,    he    became 
interested   in   railroad   affairs.      He   secured   a   posi- 
tion with  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com: 
and    Mr.    H.    H     Vreeland,    perceiving    his   ability. 
determined  to  advance  him. 

It    was    at     Mr.     Yrioland's    suggestion    that    the 
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young  man  left  the  offices  of  the  railway  company 
and   acted  as  cable-car  gripman  on  the   Broadwaj 

Starting  from   thi^   position,  he   becami 
ductor,  starter,  timekeeper,  and  genera]  utility  man 
■   the  compan        barns,  then  assi  tanl   superin- 

intendent,  and,  back  to  tl 
came  assistant  manager.      In    lyo.i.  at   the  age 
of  twenty-nine,   he  was  made  general   manager  of 
largest    street-railway    company    in    tin-    world. 
lie   lias    under   his   management    over   460   miles   of 
and    14,000  men  to  control. 
This  rise  in  the  world  of  traction  work  was  made 
in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  eight  years. 
During  Mr.  Root's  connection  with  the  company- 
is  been  out  of  New  York  but  seven  days.     This 
it  the  request  of  a  Chicago  syndicate,  for  whom 
\amined  a  road  in  that  city;    on  his  favorable 
it  this  syndicate  bought  control  of  the  road. 
Mr.    Root   not   only   practically   but   theoretically 
■understands  the   intricacies  of    street-railway   man- 
agement.    This  was  just  what  Mr.  Vreeland,  former 
manager,    intended,    when    he    suggested    that    the 
young    college    man    should    begin    work    from    the 
gripman's  place,   and   in  following  that  able  man's 
e  he  attained  the  height  planned  for  him  by 
the  older  magnate. 


Mayor  Dunne  on  Family  Life. — The  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  according  to  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press, 
finds  relief  from  the  vexations  of  office  in  the 
joys  attendant  upon  the  rearing  of  many  children. 
His  views  of  family  life  are  given  in  this  paper.  The 
occasion  calling  them  forth  was  the  celebration  of 
the  silver  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.   Dunne, 

There  were  a  lot  of  neighbors  and  friends  and 
mine  of  the  ten  children  present.  And  the  Mayor, 
harking  back  twenty-five  years,  told  them  what 
he  thinks  about  the  duty  of  young  people  to  get 
married.  Life  to  him  has  been  a  happy  one,  altho 
he  acknowledges  that  raising  a  large  family  means 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  worry,  "but  it  pays,"  he 
says. 

There  come  hard  days,  depressing  because  every- 
thing seems  to  conspire  to  make  one's  anxieties 
heavy.  Says  the  judge:  "But  when  I  get  home 
and  the  children  gather  around  me,  then  my  joy  in 


HOW  MANY  OF  US  ? 

Fail  to  select  Food  Nature  Demands  to  Ward 
Off  Ailments. 


A  Ky.  lady,  speaking  about  food,  says  : 
■"I  was  accustomed  to  eating  all  kinds"  of 
■ordinary  food  until,  for  some  reason,  indi- 
gestion and  nervous  prostration  set  in. 

"After  I  had  run  down  seriously  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  my  diet,  and  I  discontinued  my 
ordinary  breakfast  and  began  using  Grape- 
Nuts  witli  a  good  quantity  of  rich  cream. 

"In  a  few  days  my  condition  changed  in 
a  remarkable  way,  and  I  began  to  have  a 
strength  that  I  had  never  been  possessed  of 
before,  a  vigor  of  body  and  a  poise  of  mind 
that  amazed  me.  It  was  entirely  new  in  ray 
experience. 

"My  former  attacks  of  indigestion  had 
been  accompanied  by  heat  flashes,  and 
many  times  my  condition  was  distressing 
with  blind  spells  of  dizziness,  rush  of  blood 
ti  the  head  and  neuralgic  pains  in  the  chest. 

"  Since  using  Grape-Nuts  alone  for  break- 
fast I  have  been  free  from  these  troubles, 
except  at  times  when  I  have  indulged  in 
rich,  greasy  foods  in  quantity,  then  I  would 
he  warned  by  a  pain  under  the  left  shoulder 
blade,  and  unless  I  heeded  the  warning  the 
old  trouble  would  come  back,  but  when  I 
finally  gut  to  know  where  these  troubles 
originated  I  returned  to  my  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream  and  the  pain  and  disturbance  left 
very  quickly. 

"I  am  now  in  prime  health  as  a  result  of 
my  use  of  Grape-Nuts."  Name  given  bv 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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I    virge   upon    eJl    Catholics 

the  use  of  the  MANUAL  OF  PRA  YERS,  the  Prayer  Book  authorized 
by  the  last  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore." 


fo 
(be 


y  (^ 


<<<--*-//       J4^t^6-&zsx-J 


No  money  in  advance  required 


;  Manual  of  Prayers 


The  official  prayer  book  for  American  Catholics. 

Prepared  under  a -rvision  of  the  Intc  Archbiahnp  Cnrngnnj  has  the  imprimatore 

of  Cardinal  Oibbrma  and  the  endorsement  of  all  ti,"  Arcbbiabopa  mm. I  Biahopa     Size      \, 
4  x  511  inches.     Bound  in  Turkey  morocco,   limp  back,  gold     X>r\ri*       4»'v*  lUi 
title,  blind  band*  on  back,  round  corners,  red  under  «olJ  eJg.-s      XIILC,      ip/^i,\J\f 

The  only  complete  compilation  of  the  Prayers  and  Ceremonies^of 
the  Church  in  America.     Beginning  with  a  calendar  of  the  feasts 
celebrated  in  the  United  States,  it  contains  not  only  the  forms 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  appointed  psalms  and 
hymns,  but  the  Devotions,  Instructions,  Blessings.Benedic- 
tions,  Sacraments  and  all  the  various  rites  and  services  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  including  "  the  Prayer  for  the  Church,/"  ^ 
the  Civil  Authorities,  etc."  (page  56),  composed  by  Bishnn   JTJ& 
Carroll  in  i8do,  so  long  omitted  from  prayer  books.  w  <r*  $■■$- 

792Pagea  <>n     request    we    semi    you    the    book,    prepaid.     /  <? 

After  fivednys'  examination,  you  9end  us  the  price,  812  i  or  return  book    f^?S  ,1 
at  our  expense.     Your  mime,  in  gold  on  cover,  '25c.  extra.    To  those 
Who  remit    with   ortler   we  send  free,  a  large  color  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Address  Dept.  "B,"  JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Headquarters  for  Theological  Books  and  Church  Goods. 


Let  Us  Send  Particulars 
a.bout  our  5,  5  1-2  and  6°^ 
First  Mortgage  Fairm  Loeirvs 

Our  loans  range  in  amounts  from  $200  to  $5000  and  visually  rvirx  for 
a  period  of  Five  Years.  Drop  us  a  line  for  full  particulars,  list  of  on- 
hand  loans  and  booklet  pertaining  to  our  methods  of  doing  business,  etc., 
entitled:    "WE'RE    RIGHT    ON    THE   GROUND." 

We  will  send  you  highest  Bank  references,  as  well  as  names  of  individual  parties  who 
have  invested  their  funds  in  our  loans  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Such  people  are  good 
judges  as  to  our  own  standing  and  the  character  of  our  loans,  and  they  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  their  experience  with  us  if  you  will  write  them.  Our  securities  have  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

E.  J.  Lander  ®.  Co.,box  *8  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 


FOR  MULTIPLICATION  OF  ANY  KIND 

the  Comptometer  is  truly  a  triple  blessing ;  because  it  cuts  the  time 
of  the  most  expert  mental  computer  two-thirds;  makes  hard 
work  a  pleasure,  and  insures  accuracy  beyond  the  possibilities  cf 
any  other  known  method.  So  simple  and  easy  that  a  child  can 
learn  to  multiply  accurately  and  rapidly  in  ten  minutes.  From 
extending  or  checking  bills  of  any  kind — fractions  and  all— to 
computing  railroad  tonnage,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  can 
compare  with  it. 

Not  a  cheap  toy,  but  something  that  will,  in  time  saved  alone, 
earn  its  price  in  a  few  weeks.  That  is  why  the  United  States 
Government  uses  hundreds  of  Comptometers ;  also  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  and  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They 
do  all  their  multiplying  on  it ;  their  adding  and  dividing  also.  So 
do  tens  of  thousands  of  others,  in  all  lines  of  business,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  both  for 
commercial  and  engineering  computations.  Send  for  literature  and  special  trial  offer.  Sent, 
express  prepaid,  on  30  days'  free  trial  to  responsible  parties.    Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  57  N.  Orleans  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.      ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BUREAU  OF  IMVERSITV  TRAVEL,  19  Trinity  Plate,  BwtOD,  lass 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

The  Thomas  System  Is  the  simplest 
nnil  best.  8000  chunhea  nowusethis 
service.  Our  "8elf-0ol!ecting"  tray 
has  no  equal,  besides,  it  savesONE- 
r'orKTH  of  what  other  systems  cost. 
Our  Fillrr  places  the  trine  in  1.V) 
-  per  minute.     V*  rite  lor  catalogue  and  our  liberal 

offt  r.    Address,  nomas  I'vmmuuion  Serrire  Co.,  Box  (t,  Lima.  0 
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365 SHAVES 

WITHOUT  STROPPING 

A  shave  every  day  in  the  year  for  less  than  two 
cents  a  week. 

One  million  satisfied  users  prove  the  supremacy 
of  the  Gillette  double-edged  wafer  blades  which 
require  No  Stropping  and  are  Always  Sharp.  If 
there  is  a  single  user  of  the  Gillette  Razor  who 
is  not  getting  the  utmost  satisfaction,  we  want  to 
know  it. 
12  Perfect  Blades.       24  Sharp  Edges. 

—,  ,  ,    .  Two-thirds  Size.    Ready  for  Tse. 

The  steel  used  in 

Gillette  Blades  is 
made  specially  for 
this  purpose.  By  a 
unique  process 
which  required  years 


to  per- 
fect, this  steel  is  converted  into 
Gillette  double- edged  wafer 
blades,  uniform'in  temper,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  shaving 
edge  in  the  world. 

Each  blade  is  good  for  an 
average  of  more  than  20sniooth, 
delightful  shaves  without  strop- 
ping. When  dulled  throw 
away  as  you  do  a  used  pen.  A 
new  blade  inserted  in  a  second. 

No  Stropping.     No  Honing, 
Always  Sharp. 


Gillette 
Playing 

Cards  for 25c. 

and  the  name 
of  a  friend 
who  does  not 
use  the  Gil- 
lette,we  send 
postpaid,  a 
full  deck  of 
playing  cards 
— r  e  g  u  1  a  r 
50c.  quality, 
celluloid  fin- 
ish, round 
corners  and 
gold  edges, 
in  handsome 
heavy  gold- 
embossed 
I  e  a  t  herette 
telescope 
case. 


50.000  double-edged  blades 
a  day  are  turned  out  at  our 
factory— 100.000  shaving  edges 
— the  strongest  evidence  that 
Gillette  Razors  are  widely  used 
and  appreciated. 

Every  man  should  secure  a 
Gillette  Razor.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded  on  our  30  Days'  Free 
Trial  Offer.  Most  dealers  make  this  offer;  if  yours 
won't,  we  will. 

Prices :  Triple  Silver-plated  Set  with  12  blades  $5: 
Standard  Combination  Set  with  Shaving  Brush  and 
Soap  in  Triple  Silver-plated  Holders,  $7.50;  Extra 
Blades,  10  for  50c. 

Sold  by  all  Drug,  Cutlery  and  Hardware  dealers 
everywhere.    Send  today   for  our  handsome   illus- 
trated booklet. 
Gillette  Sales  Company,         240  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


Gillette 

^^  NO  stroppino.no  honing. 


Razor 


Great!" 


^ 


I  Enables  you  to  enjoy 
massage  at  home—in- 
vigorates the  nerves 
and  entire  system, 
benefits  the  com- 
plexion and  scalp,  and 
banishes  soreness. 
Stimulates  the  circulation 
(by  natural  means — with- 
out drugs).  Your  physi- 
cian recommends  it. 

Invaluable  after  bathing 
or  exercise. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 
Send  for   Free   Book 
containing  interesting  in- 
formation   on    Vibratory 
treatment. 

JAMES  BARKER 

U30-6MI  feyuga  St.,Phihdelphi 


THE 

BARKER 

VIBRATOR 


T      AWARD 
I  VB    ST.  LOUIS 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 
to  th*  Mo.t  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  Incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
hack  of  tbo  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  Wo 
.  named  the  new  discovery 


MO 


ENE" 


Apply  for  *  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  If  by  maglo 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Hodrnt  noperscdr*  elrrtroljrtU.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modenc  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  |1.00  per  hottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.    Address 

M0DENE  M  AN  LIFACTURINQ  CO.,  Dcpt.  620  Cincinnati,  a 


life  comes  back  and  I  feel  new  again.  They  freshen 
a  man  up  as  no  other  tonic  can  do,  and  the  sight  of  a 
happy  family  surrounding  a  good  wife  waiting  to 
greet  a  tired  husband  is  the  most  inspiring  thing  I 
know  in  life;  that  is,  if  you  are  the  fortunate  hus- 
band." 


"The  Maker  of  Modern  Mexico." — Gen. 
Porfirio  Diaz,  who  is  now  serving  his  seventh  term 
as  President  of  Mexico,  is  described  in  a  recent  book 
by  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  as  a  very  democratic  kind  of 
president.  "It  is  this  direct  contact  with  the  people 
that  keeps  Diaz  in  touch  with  his  country  in  a  per- 
sonal sense,"  says  a  writer  in  reviewing  the  book  in 
Current  Literature,  who  adds,  relative  to  the  ease  with 
which  he  may  be  met  by  his  people-:  ' '  No  bureaucrats 
intervene,  no  secretaries  bar  the  way.  Every  man 
and  every  woman  who  wishes  to  see  Diaz  can  see  him, 
and  see  him  alone."  Of  his  official  and  home  life 
we  are  told: 

From  nine  to  one  o'clock  every  day  he  trans- 
acts business  of  state.  Each  member  of  the  cabinet 
has  two  audiences  weekly,  and  some  have  three. 
Between  the  cabinet  audiences  Diaz  sometimes  sees 
private  individuals.  At  about  ten  o'clock  straw- 
berries or  fruit  of  some  kind  is  brought  in,  and 
the  President  allows  himself  a  few  moments'  leisure. 
Otherwise,  an  unceasing  stream  of  business  goes  on 
from  nine  until  one.  At  that  hour,  or  as  soon  after- 
ward as  he  can  get  away,  a  little  coupe,  with  a  pair 
of  handsome  horses,  two  men  in  dark-green  livery 
with  red,  white,  and  green  republican  cockades, 
emerge  from  the  inner  court,  and  off  home  goes  the 
general  to  his  dinner.  By  that  time  he  has  been 
working  for  six  or  seven  hours.  This  midday  meal 
is  a  very  simple  affair,  for  the  home  life  of  Diaz  is 
very  home-like.  More  often  than  not  he  and  his 
wife  dine  quite  alone,  or  at  most  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Diaz  family. 

Three  days  a  week  the  President  goes  back  to  the 
Palace  at  about  half-past  three  and  remains  there 
until  seven,  at  the  disposition  of  any  one  and  every  one 
who  wishes  to  see  him.  There  he  sits  alone.  Quite 
unattended,  the  President  sees  his  countrymen  and 
personally  hears  their  grievances.  A  list  is  submitted 
to  him,  generally  of  sixty  or  seventy  names.  Diaz 
picks  from  the  list  the  names  he  prefers  to  have 
precedence,  and  then  the  millionaire  and  the  Indian 
native  are  seen  in  turn.  On  his  table  are  lettered 
stamp  pads  headed  with  the  names  of  the  respective 
departments  of  state,  and  while  the  visitor  explains 
himself  Diaz  makes  notes  under  the  name  of  the 
department  to  which  the  subject  applies.  Diaz 
then  promises  a  reply  within  a  certain  time  unless 
an  immediate  decision  is  taken,  which  not  infre- 
quently happens. 

It  is  a  strange  sight,  that  procession  waiting  for 
an  audience  with  Diaz — the  frock-coated,  silk-hatted 
German  capitalist,  the  unconventional  American 
mining  engineer,  the  London  company  promoter, 
the  boy  from  the  ranch  in  cowboy  clothes  and  pistol 
in  his  belt,  or  the  Indian  squaw  with  her  baby  tied 
on  her  back.  Diaz  sees  them  all  and  decides  their 
petitions  very  often  on  the  spot.  The  extraordinary 
appearance  of  some  of  the  rough  characters  who 
thus  gain  admittance  to  the  President's  audience 
room  prompted  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  to  ask  him  once 
if  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  pocket. 

Diaz  laughed. 

"Pistol!"  he  said.  "No.  I  have  not  had  such  a 
thing  in  my  hand  for  years." 


Napoleon  as  an  Organ-Grinder.— The  "Mar- 
quis de  Fontenoy"  in  a  communication  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  has  something  to  say  about  the 
musical  tastes  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  "While 
he  had  no  ear  for  music,"  we  read,  "  yet  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  he  did  not  dislike  it  nor  entertain 
the  horror  for  it  that  is  manifested  by  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium  and  which  so  distinguished  the 
late  King  Humbert  of  Italy."  Sometimes,  we 
|  are  told,  his  lack  of  a  musical  ear  caused  his  court 


Pears' 

My  grandmother 
used  Pears'  Soap ; 
perhaps  yours  did, 
too.  We  owe  them 
gratitude    for   that. 

Use  Pears'  for 
the  children ;  they 
soon  acquire  the 
habit. 

Established  in  1789. 

This  Key  Prevents  Errors. 
Jfs^X^  Test  the 
K    m[I7m&l\  Standard 
^  K^f/Ti  Adding 

Machine 

FREE -1 

Read  Our  Offer 

VOU  can  have  a  Standard  Adding  Machine  sent 
*    to  your  office  and  left  there  for  you  to  use. 

Do  all  your  adding,  tabulating,  balancing  and  other 
work  with  it. 

Treat  it  just  as  if  it  was  your  own.  Test  the  Machine 
thoroughly,  in  all  the  ways  you  can  think  of. 

And,  if  you  aren't  satisfied  it  will  effect  big  econo- 
mies in  your  business— if  you  don't  find  it  all  we  claim 
— just  send  it  back  where  you  got  it,  and— that's  all. 

There  won't  be  anything  to  pay.  We  shan't  try  to 
argue  with  you.  We  ask  you  to  be  the  judge  and,  what- 
ever your  decision,  we  agree  not  to  find  fault  with  it. 

Is  this  a  fair  offer? 

All  you  have  to  do  to  take  advantage  of  It,  le  write 
us  today  on  your  business  letter-head  and  say  you  are 
willing  to  test  a  Standard  Adding  Machine,  at  our 
expense  and  risk. 

And  we  will  have  one  delivered  to  you  from  our 
nearest  branch  at  once. 

The  price  of  tbe  Standard  Is  ouly 
$18  5.00  and  it  will  save  you  that  in  short  order. 

It  prints  the  figures  in  plain  sight— has  only  two 
rows  of  keys — only  one  figure  of  a  kind— is  simple  in 
construction — simple  in  action — strong,  compact  and 
easy  to  handle— and  you  can  use  it  anywhere. 

But  take  us  at  our  word  and  see  for  yourself. 

If  you  don't  wish  to  do  this,  at  least  write  for  our 
Testimonial  Book  telling  the  many  different  woys 
people  economize  in  their  business  by  using  a  Stan- 
dard Adding  Machine. 

The  book  is  FREE.  Your  request  gets  it  promptly, 
postpaid. 

THE  STANDARD  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
3777  Spring  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


BALSAM 

SAMTISSUE 

A  New 
Toilet  Paper 

Treated  with  aromatic 
Canada  Balsam,  which 
makes  it  the  softest  and 
strongest  toilet  paper 
made.      Antiseptic,     and 

BOmea  Wrapped  in  parchment  in  sealed  cartons. 
Costs  no  more  than  common  makes— I0o,  15c,  S6e. 

Fifty  Sheets  Free,  or  ?1.00  worth  sent,  prepaid. 
anywhere  In  United  States  and  Canada,  00  receipt 
Of  price. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO..   503  Gimwooo  Avi  .  Pimmim!*. 
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i.lcrable  discomfiture.     Of  one  such  incident  he 

WTJtl 

M.nlame  Conneau's  di  other  da)  a1    Paris 

ser\r<  all  a  rather  amusin  in  which 

she  figured  at  the  Tuileries  in  the  days  when  six- 
was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  imperial  court,  wife 
of  Napoleon  III. 'a  principal  physician,  boyhood 
friend  and  fellow  prisoner  in  the  Castli  of  Ham, 
ami  mother  of  Colonel  Conneau,  now  ol  the  French 
army,  who  was  brought  up  from  earliest  infancy 
altogether  with  the  late  Prince  Imperial  of  France. 
Napoleon  III.,  like  all  the  Other  members  of  his 
family,  was  entirely  devoid  of  the  slightest  taste 
or  ear  for  music.  Yet,  oul  of  pure  kindness  of  heart, 
he  would  every  now  and  then  insist  on  turning 
the  handle  of  the  piano  organ  which  furnished  the 
music  for  the  carpet  dances  that  formed  the  feature 
of  the  imperial  house  parties  at  Compiegne.  Me- 
chanical as  is  the  task  of  turning  the  handle,  it  yet 
requires  a  certain  ear  for  time,  and  when  the  Empe- 
ror took  his  place  at  the  organ  it  became  almost  im- 
possible to  dance,  tho  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
tell  him  so. 

It  was  Madame  Conneau  who  unintentionally  re- 
vealed to  him  the  dissatisfaction  aroused  by  his 
performances  on  the  organ.  Just  as  he  had  paused 
for  a  minute  in  playing,  he  happened  to  hear  her 
remark  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  Comte  de  Maupas: 
"If  ever  the  Emperor  asks  you  for  a  license  to  play 
an  organ  in  the  street,  refuse  his  application,  M. 
de  Maupas ;  refuse  it  for  the  love  of  heaven  and 
for  that  of  music." 

Napoleon  thereupon  turned  to  Madame  Conneau 
and  exclaimed,  laughingly:  "Madame,  if  ever  I  am 
reduced  to  such  straits,  I  will  take  you  into  part- 
nership and  you  shall  sing  while  I  will  collect  the 
pennies." 


A  Poet's  Compliment. — "It  was  the  habit  of 
the  late  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  the  poet,"  says 
Leslie's  Weekly,  "always  to  speak  well  of  every  one." 
Occasionally  he  had  to  go  out  of  his  way  very  much 
to  find  traits  of  character  which  he  could  commend. 
But  he  always  found  them,  as  in  this  instance, 
which  Leslie's  Weekly  cites: 

No  matter  how  bad  the  character  of  a  person, 
the  good  gray  poet  invariably  found  some  trait  to 
praise.  One  day,  in  his  office  on  Park  Row,  some 
friend  entered  and  asked  him  whether  he  knew  so 
and  so,  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  man's  reputation. 
It  happened  that  the  man  had  a  shady  reputation, 
and  was  well  known  as  a  "gold-brick  "  operator. 
The  aged  poet  lighted  his  pipe  and  answered: 

"Yes;  I  know  him.  He  is  the  most  energetic, 
progressive,  irrepressible,  good-natured,  artistic  kind 
of  an  unmitigated  rascal  that  I  ever  met." 


Honors  for  Men,  but  Not  for  Women. — That 

men  in  public  life  receive  greater  honors  than  women 

who    are    equally    deserving    is    contended    by    the 

Reader  Magazine,    which   gives   numerous    instances 

where  such  has  evidently  been  the  case      We  read. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  finally  denied  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  after  years  of  agitation  of 
the  question.  That  Sir  Henry  Irving  should  have 
been  knighted,  and  the  peerless  Ellen  Terry  received 
no  royal  favor;  that  Tennyson  should  have  been 
made  a  peer,  and  George  Eliot  never  so  much  as 
invited  to  meet  her  sovereign;  that  a  number  of 
agreeable  masculine  writers  should  have  knelt  to 
receive  a  royal  accolade  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
gone  unhonored,  is  not  fair  or  reasonable.  It  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  when  the  men  arranged 
the  governments  and  apportioned  honors  and 
emoluments,  they  made  the  rewards  for  feminine 
ambition  as  meager  as  possible.  But  the  reason 
now  given  out  is  that  "from  a  business  point  of 
view  Bernhardt  has  long  been  insolvent,"  and  that 
she  exhibits  an  inexcusable  disregard  for  her  liabil- 
ities. Our  slight  contribution  to  the  exchequer 
and  the  ambition  of  the  incomparable  Sarah  was,  it 
seems,  entirely  inadequate.  Let  this  be  one  more 
warning  to  the  candidate  for  honors — that  he  or 
she  come  into  the  Presence  with  a  clear  balance- 
sheet. 


A  National  Daily 
Newspaper  for  Womerv 


if  there  is  an  Intelli- 
gent woman  in  Amer- 
i  c  a  w  h  o  h  a  a  n  o  t 
longed  for  a  great 
daily  newspaper  of  her 
own,  full  of  the  things 
WOMEN  wain  to  know, 
clean,  fearless,  inde- 
pendent, ready  to  light 
womankind's  battles 
and  handle  without 
gloves  the  things  busy 
money-seeking  men  are 
afraid  of  for  "busi- 
ness reasons,  we 
have  not  found  her 
yet. 


Tnli  great  publish- 
ing plant,  bunt  express- 
ly  for    The    Woman's 

National    Daily,    c.iyi-rs 

a  env  block  and  will 
print,  fold,  address  and 
mail  o\  k  m  1 1.  i.i  ox 
BIGHT-PAGE  PA- 
PKKS     IN     800     M  I  N- 

li  i  8,  nndlng  them 
Whirling  to  all  parts  of 
Amerii-a    by    the 

night  malls,  it  is 
owned  by  nearly  thirty 
thousand  small  stock- 
holders and  has  three 
and  a-half  million  dol- 
lai  a  capital. 


After  a  year  of  vast  preparation,  the  building  especially  for  it  of  the  largest  and  finest 
publishing  plant  in  America  and  the  largest  and  fastest  printing  press  in  the  world  at  a 
cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  a  great  national  daily  newspaper  to  circulate 
from  coast  to  coast  by  fast  mail  each  day  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  By  special 
facilities  this  great  daily  paper,  already  having  more  subscribers  than  any  newspaper  in 
America,  can  be  delivered  in  homes  even  on  rural  routes  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Louis 
the  day  of  date  of  issue.  Published  by  a  corporation  with  three  and  a-half  million  dol- 
lars capital,  but  owned  by  the  people,  fearless,  clean,  independent  and  powerful, 
it  will  give  the  TRUTH  of  each  days'  world  events.  The  only  woman's  daily  newspaper 
in  America,  every  member  of  the  family  is  provided  for  in  its  columns.  If  you  want  to 
know  more  about  what  is  really  going  on  all  over  the  world  each  day  than  the  men  do, 
the  latest  news  from  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  the  best  daily  short  stories,  the  latest 
advance  daily  fashion  notes  from  Europe,  the  daily  "doings"  at  Washington,  what  men 
and  women  are  doing  each  day  throughout  the  world,  with  INSIDE  information 
about  them,  all  beautifully  illustrated,  if  you  are  interested  in  some  of  the  greatest  battles 
for  better  things  for  womankind  that  have  ever  been  fought,  you  want  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Daily. 

Simply  Send  Us  a  Postal  Card 

The  women  of  this  country  have  never  been  united  as  a  force  in  public  life  because  the 
daily  papers  are  published  for  men.  The  Woman's  National  Daily  will  make  them  a 
force  that  will  be  felt.  We  want  you  to  see  and  read  this  great  daily  woman's  newspaper, 
to  know  what  it  is  doing  for  women,  to  be  better  posted,  better  read.  You  need  not  send  us 
any  money  in  advance.  The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year  (313  issues,  every 
day  but  Sundays).  Simply  send  us  a  postal  card  as  follows  :  Enter  my  subscription  to 
The  Woman's  National  Daily  for  one  year,  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
thirteen  weeks.  I  do  not  want  it  longer  I  will  send  you  25c.  for  the  78  issues  I 
will  have  received  and  you  are  to  stop  the  paper.  Sign  your  name  and  full  ad- 
dress and  we  will  send  the  great  daily  to  you  by  fast  mail  each  night,  delivered  to  you 
every  morning  but  Sunday.  If  after  three  months  you  do  not  want  it  longer,  simply  send 
the  25c.  and  it  will  be  stopped.  We  know  that  once  you  have  read  it  you  will  always 
wonder  how  got  along  each  day  without  it  before. 

IF  THE  MEN  OF  YOUR  FAMILY  CAN  TAKE  A  DOZEN  DAILY  NEWS- 
PAPERS, CAN  YOU  NOT  HAVE  ONE  OF  YOUR  OWN?  After  looking  over 
the  news  in  your  husband's  daily  paper  you  will  find  the  FACTS  in  THE  WOMAN'S 
NATIONAL  DAILY  and  can  tell  him  some  things. 

The  Woman's  National  Daily 

Care  of    LEWIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,    -    Dept.  7,    -    ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garters 


FLAT 
CLASP 

ALL  SILK 


y*'/-£»         That  sense  of  absolute  security,  complete  comfort  and  perfect  neat- 
ness is  secured   only  by  wearing   Brighton  Flat    Clasp   Garters.     The 

arfia/^i  \  \r    flit    *-»licrx    lii-»1  .-1  l;    i  r..  n  flu      !-.»»♦■    ,'u/,ii  ..,^1  •-  T*V.  .-.-.    .— :  ..^.    *  t.  .. l_». 


They  give  the  ankles  that 


perfectly  flat  clasp  holds  gently,  but  securely, 
smooth,  sleek  appearance. 

The  web  is  one  piece  pure  silk  (not  mercerized  cotton).     No  sharp  pro- 
jections to  injure  the  clothing.     All  metal  parts  heavily  nickeled.    If  your 
dealer  hasn't  them,  25  cents  will  secure  a  pair  from  the  makers— postpaid. 
PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Ptonew  Sutpenden 


SILKS 


PURE  DYE  TAFFETAS 

of  beautiful   lustre  with  word 

"  SEREKA"  woven  in  selvage. 

In  all  shades. 
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It's  so  easy   to    make* 

good  homemade  bread — purer?* 

cheaper  than  ever  before.     Simply 

put    the    flour,    water    and    other 

ingredients  in  the 

ECLIPSE! 

BREAD  MAKER 

fturn  tlie  handle  and  in  three  minutes 
the  dough  is  kneaded.  Hands  never 
touch  the  dough.  Only  bread 
maker  which  actually  kneads 
dough  by  compression.  There- 
fore makes  best  bread. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  No.  ".1-3' 
which  tells  why  the  Eclipse  Bread  Maker 
I  is  superior  to  all  others. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO.. 
Meriden,  Conn. 


6<MA4*~ 


"i«>"*Sa!! 


PRICE 
$2.00 


The 

"Ocularscope" 

Free 


Get  Glasses  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Examine  your  own  eyes  without  an  oculist.  Send 
for  our  "Ocularscope,"  the  latest  invention  of  the 
20th  century.  Sent  Free,  with  our  beautiful  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of 
spectacles  and  eye 
glasses.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Mail  order  only. 
Send  to-day. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE   OPTICIANS 

404  Houseman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


afim 


Join  The  Good  English  Club 

and  find  out  how  many  words  you  misspell, 
mispronounce,  or  misuse  every  day  without 
knowing  it,  brush  up  on  your  grammar,  and 
learn  to  write  and  speak  effective  and  beautiful 
English  such  as  Addison,  Thackeray  and  Rus- 
kin  used. 

Club  members  receive  daily  reminders  by  mail 
during  the  winter  and  a  series  of  nearly  ioo  re- 
view lessons  (a  half  hour's  daily  home  study), 
together  with  a  complete  set  of  Sherwin  Cody's 
original,  practical,  helpful  and  stimulating  little 
books — Word-study,  Grammar,  and  Punctua- 
tion, Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Story  Writing 
and  Journalism,  and  Dictionary  of  Errors.  Mem- 
bership fee  $5.  Send  check  subject  to  refund  if 
you  don't  like  the  work.     Address  the  secretary, 

Mrs.  Settles,  623  Opera  House  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


SONG  POEMS  tm°e 


made  a  fortune  writing  soups  :tml  ran  help  yonriothesame 
II y  soups  "III ne  Bell" and  "Way  Down  J  11  My  Heart'' 
achicvci  I  world-  widefamc.  W  rite  to-day  for  FreellooU  let 
El>WAltl>  MADDEN, 98   Madden  Uldc.,  Kew  York 


SEND 
YOUR 

I  will  writethemusicand  present  to  HiirN.Y.rnbllsherg.  I 


And  we  will  writ©  the  music  and  present  to  BIO  N.Y.  Publishers  M 
A  HIT  will  make  you  RICH.  Send  now  for  Free  Booklet. 
Metropolitan  Music  Co.,      98  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  Yprk 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

Musical  Classification.  —  Teacher  —  "  How 
many  kinds  of  poetry  are  there?" 

Pupil — "Three." 

Teacher — "What  are  they?" 

Pupil — "Lyric,  dramatic,  and  epidemic." — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Modest. — "I'll  give  yon  a  position  as  clerk  to 
start  with,"  said  the  merchant,  "and  pay  you  what 
you  are  worth.     Is  that  satisfactory?" 

"Oh,  perfectly,"  replied  the  college  graduate; 
"but — er — do  you  think  the  firm  can  afford  it?" — ■ 
Tit-Bits. 


Ready  to  Accommodate  Her.  —  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody  was  once  riding  on  the  platform  of  a  Bos- 
ton street-car,  standing  next  to  the  gate  that  pro- 
tected passengers  from  cars  coming  on  the  other 
track.  A  Boston  lady  came  to  the  door  of  the  car, 
and,  as  it  stopped,  started  toward  the  gate,  which 
was  hidden  from  her  by  the  men  standing  before  it. 

"Other  side,    please,   lady,"   said   the   conductor. 

He  was  ignored  as  only  a  born-and-bred  Bostonian 
can  ignore  a  man.  The  lady  took  another  step 
toward  the  gate. 

"You  must  get  off  the  other  side,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. 

"I  wish  to  get  off  on  this  side,"  came  the  answer 
in  tones  that  congealed  that  official  into  momentary 
silence.  Before  he  could  explain  or  expostulate, 
Mr.  Moody  came  to  his  assistance. 

"Stand  to  one  side,  gentlemen,"  he  remarked 
quietly.  "The  lady  wishes  to  climb  over  the  gate." 
1 — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Results  Count. 

He  could  not  tell 
By  the  smell 
What  the  man 
Put  in  the  can — 
If  kerosene 
Or  gasoline. 
So    made    a    scratch 
With  a  match 
And  applied 
Inside! 

The  doctor  knew 
Which  of  the  two! 

— American    Spectator. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

August  31. — The  Pretender  to  the  Moroccan 
throne  concentrates  6000  troops  and  prepares 
to  give  battle  to  the  Sultan. 

September  1. — The  British  battle-ship  Dread- 
nought, the  keel  for  which  was  laid  eleven 
months  ago,  is  placed  in  commission  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

Dr.  Otto  Schmidt,  of  Cologne,  says  he  has 
discovered  the  cancer  bacillus  and  has  arti- 
ficially produced  the  disease  in  animals.  He 
also  asserts  that  he  has  the  remedy. 

The  Panaman  Assembly  is  convened,  President 
Amador  speaking  cordially  of  the  American 
Government  in  his  message. 
September  2. — According  to  a  report  made  to  an 
assembly  of  Zemstvoists,  at  Moscow,  $75,000,- 
000  is  needed  to  combat  the  famine  which 
extends  to  twenty-eight  provinces  of  Russia. 

The  Emperor  of  China  issues  an  edict  promising 
a  constitutional  government. 

September  3. — The  Zionist  conference,  just  closed, 
at  Cologne,  rejects  all  suggestions  to  make  the 
home  settlement  of  the  Jews  elsewhere  than 
in  Palestine.  The  territc-ial  fund  now  exceeds 
$875,000. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety  delegates,  representing 
a  million  and  a  half  members  of  trade-unions, 
meet  at  Liverpool:  a  resolution  of  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  to  establish  a  constitutional 
government  in  Russia  is  passed 

A  terrorist  organization  is  discovered  among  the 
Russian  troops  at  Odessa,  to  kill  all  the  author- 
ities. 


&  Perrins* 
Sauce 


THE  OfflGltfAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


No  other  sauce  has  the  rare, 
rich    flavor   that    has    made 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce 

famous  the  world  over. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


If  the  dealers  would  only  be 
fair  to  you  and  me,  you  would 
have  less  lamp  troubles  and  I 
would  make  more  chimneys. 

If  a  Macbeth  lamp-chimney 
was  sold  every  time  one  is 
asked  for,  I  would  make  all 
the  lamp-chimneys  instead  of 
half  of  them. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.    Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  your  address  for   a  FKEE  SAMPLE,  or 
15c.  in  stamps  for  a  full  sized  box. 

Grocers  sell  It. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


September  4. — The  300  revolutionists  are  cupelled 
Readers  of  tiik  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


1  til  1M  MTU- the    itandard     d"*    uddin*    machine. 
A.l.l-.  in  11  it  1 1  <  1  ostlj    anon, 

prevents   oral  intend  lore 

Semi  Un   I 

HERBERT  NORTH  HORSE,  Bl  8ra*BBIa> 
I  t<-  11I  i>it.  N.J. 
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from  St.   Petersburg,  and    200  more,   on   their 
way  to  the  capital,  are  am 

French  archbishops  and   bishops   unci    in    I 
to  consider  whether  the  rupture  h  and 

State  is  irremediable. 

September    5. — -The    Russian    Government    issues 
its   program    promising   to   preserve 
carry   out    reforms,    among   the  latter  beil 
income    tax,    and    the    immediate    abolition    of 
us  less  restrictions  on  the  Jews. 

The    Trade-Union    Congress  at   Liverpool   pa 

a  resolution   in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day   for 
all  organized  labor. 

September  6. — Mr.  Stolypin's  program  of  reforms 
causes  firmness  on  the  St.  Petersburg  Bourse 
and  a  boom  in  industrial  securities. 


Domestic. 

August  31. — A  company  is  incorporated  in  San 
Diego,  Cal..  to  build  a  $20,000,000  transcon- 
tinental railroad. 

Bishop  McCabe,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  a  letter  to  Alton  B.  Parker  at  New 
York,  repudiates  an  attack  on  the  New  York 
and  Mutual  life-insurance  companies  bj  thi 
International  Policy-holders'  Committee,  and 
urges  that  the  administration  ticket  for  trus- 
tees be  indorsed  by  the  committee. 

September  1. — Senator  Forakcr,  replying  to 
Congressman  Burton  at  Cleveland,  says  that 
he  believes  in  the  direct  vote  for  Senators. 

The  official  list  of  San  Francisco's  earthquake 
dead  is  placed  at  425  persons. 

September  2. — President  Roosevelt  announces 
that  if  the  changes  in  spelling  which  he  had 
directed  to  be  adopted  by  the  Public  Printer 
are  not  approved  by  the  public  they  will  be 
dropped. 

The  Philippine  Commission  abolishes  all  tonnage 
and  navigation  dues  in  the  islands.  This 
makes  Manila  the  only  real  free  port  in  the 
Orient.  The  income  from  these  sources  under 
the  old  law  was  over  $60,000  a  year. 

Two  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Con- 
stabulary are  killed  and  three  are  wounded  in 
fight  with  Italians  at  Punxsutawney. 

September  3. — President  Roosevelt,  at  Oyster 
Bay,  reviews  the  largest  fleet  of  American 
war-ships  ever   assembled. 

President  Roosevelt's  letter  read  before  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
points  out  the  immense  value  of  the  Govern- 
ment's irrigation  and  forest-reserve  work  and 
the  great  benefit  that  its  continuance  will 
bestow  on   the  West. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times,  defends  the  movement  for  spelling 
reform  and  suggests  the  formation  of  a  joint 
British  and  American  board  to  consider  pro- 
posed changes. 

September  4. — Fletcher  D.  Proctor  is  elected 
Governor  of  Vermont;  the  State  Legislature 
will  be  overwhelmingly  Republican. 

Mr.  Bryan  addresses  two  meetings  in  Chicago, 
flaying  Roger  C.  Sullivan  and  criticising  Illi- 
nois's  recent  indorsement. 

September  5. — Adolf  Segal,  a  promoter,  and  the 
treasurer  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  wrecked 
Real  Estate  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
are  arrested  o  n  the  charge  of  conspiracy  and 
embezzlement. 

William  J.  Bryan  is  welcomed  home  by  citizens 
of  Lincoln,   Neb. 

In  a  speech  at  Bath,  Me.,  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  declares  President  Roosevelt  the  real 
issue  of  the  Congressional  campaign. 

Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe  is  read  out  of  the  Inter- 
national Policy-holders'  Committee  as  a 
result  of  his  action  in  favoring  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 


4/o 


Add  \':J  to  the  Dividend 


5°/o 


Add  25'/  to  the  Income 

TF  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and 
j-  we  pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your 
'■  25  per  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us 
we  shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unques- 
tioned reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter 
before   you   properly   by  correspondence. 

Assets.  $1,750,000. 

Established  1::  jasn. 
Ranking  Depi.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from   day  re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of   inquiry    solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savins;-  and  Loan  Co. 

9  Times  Rldg.,  Itroadnay,    Neiv  York 


1  ■  •  ■  ■  w^^wp  •  ■  •  > 


A  FAB-RI-KQ-NA  Interior 

walls  are  covered  with 


the  expense  of  having  high-grade  wall  covering- 
feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  if  the  result  is  artistic.     When 


-  FAB-RI-KO-iMA  — 

WOVEN    WALL   COVERINCS 
the  most  charming  color  schemes  are  possible,  harmonizing  i<err<-ctiy  with  woodwork, 
furnishings,  and  color  Influence  of  adjoining  rooms. 

We  offer  you  a  special  service  If  yon  are  contemplating  interior  decoration.     Our  ex- 
perts will  suggest  a  color  scheme  adapted  to  your  particular  needs,  whereby  yon  may  see 

•let  ual  samples  of  KA  B-BI-KO  -  N  A  in  actual  colors,  contrasted  with  wooil  finishings — thus 
Showing  00  a  small  Roale  11  reproduction  of  the  actual  wall  effect. 
II  you  are  interested,  write  lor  lull  information  about  this  special  and  valuable  service. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO..  24  Arch  Street,  Bloomf  ield,  N.  J. 


The  Most  Satisfactory  Light 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  the  only  method  of  lighting  your  home,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory. 

For,  while  it  floods  your  room  with  the  finest,  softest  and  most  restful  light,  making  the 
home  more  cosy  and  inviting,  it  requires  almost  as  little  attention  as  gas  or  electric  light,  is  as 
simple  and  convenient  to  operate  as  either  and  &_ctvia.Ily  costs  less  to  burn  than  the 
ordinary  troublesome  old-style  lamp. 

Our  catalogue  "47"  (sent  free  on  request)  explains  how  a  new  principle  applied  to  burning 
common  kerosene  has  so  completely  done  away  with  all  the  smoke,  odor,  and  bother  of  ordi- 
nary lamps  that  such  people  as  ex-Pres    Cleveland, 
the    Rockefellers,    Camegies,    Cookes,    etc.,  who 
wouldn't  think  of  using  ordinary  lamps,  have  chosen 

The 


Angle  LoLinp 


for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in  preference  to 
gas  or  electricity,  gasoline,  acetylene,  or  any  other 
method  of  lighting. 

This  catalog  tells  how  the  special  Angle  burner 
and  the  shape  of  the  glassware  tsee  above  illustra- 
tion) give  combustion  so  perfect  that  the  Angle 
Lamp  never  smokes  or  smells  whether  burned  at 
full  height  or  turned  low  ;  why  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas  ;  the  advantage  of  having  the  under- 
shadow  of  other  lamps  done  away  with  completely  ;  also  why  the  Angle  La.np  burns  1-3  to  1-2  less  oil  than  any 
other  for  the  same  amount  of  light.     And  then  offers  you  a 

"X  f\  fTk-s  ..„'  T_J_  I  And  it  does  more—  uvea  you  the  benefit  nf  our  ten  years'  experience  with  all  lighting  methods.  Before 
.*vr  UcLyb  a  I  lull  you  forget  it — before  you  turn  over  this  leaf — write  for  catalog  "47"  listing  32  varieties  of  The  Angle 
Lamp  from  $1.80  up.      TDK  ASGIiE  JITO,  CO.,  7s-so  Murray  St.,  .\ew  York. 


Advertisements  Cost.  Read  Slowly 
BETWEEN  THE  LINES 

Kerr's  Reports  Company,  Oakland,  Cal.  are  authorized 

to  sell  by  deed  only,  a  rich,  proven,  developed  California 
gravel  mine.  No  prospect,  no  gamble,  no  stock,  no  promis- 
es, no  guessing;  the  real  thing.     Owner  compelled  to  sell. 

What  you  buy, — 120  acres,  tool  and  bunkhouses,  tram- 
ways and  cars,  tools,  water,  timber,  and  a  tunnel  270  feet 
long  ready  for  breasting.     Goes  $10  per  cubic  yard  or  deed 
free      Sworn  proofs  part  of  conveyance.    Mine  easily  worth  I 
we  believe  half  million  dollars.    Buyers  manage  and  control.  I 

For  One  Thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  you  get  a  warranty 
deed  for  one  eightieth  (1-801  part  of  acreage,  equipment  and 
income.     Almost  half  already  placed.    Hurry.     One  month  ; 
only  left.     Write  or  wire.     Refs.  the  deed  and  the  mine.  { 


SONG 


POEMS  WANTED,  also 
Musical  Compositions.  We  pay 
Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


INCOME  OF 

/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  $J00  ' 
,  OR  MORE',  withdrawable 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.         / 


Cp PI I DCn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUnLU  York  City  Improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10' ,  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

KN  CKERBOCKER  SffiRB 

and  loan     LUMrANI 

Established  1883. 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


On  Approval,  Freight  Paid. 


Seettoa  vpl.L/L) 


without  (T|    "7  C    with 
I>oor;        ^1.  /  J    Door 


fiind4trcffC 


Sectional 
Bookcase 

■>UL1>    1MKLCT  FROM   FACTORY   ONLY 


The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Y  ~  -I-  iumii  are  made  for  and  univer- 
sally used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  These  discs  are  not  experiments,  hut  the  product  of  years 
of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  They  are 
made  in  our  own  Factory,  under  our  own  patent.-,  and  the  entire 
production  Is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  Thai  is  the  reason 
we  i.in  otfer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Ererj  book  section 
has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door  ami  is  hinhlv  finished  in 
Solid  Oak.    Tope  and  bi  each. 

>end  for  Our  Itenutlful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.   -j:t.| 

The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM    1\\FG.    CO.,   Little   Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 
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Send  10  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps  for 


We  never  sell 
tobacco 

throogli  deal- 
ers, iinl  al- 
ways direct  to 
the  smoker  in 

Serfect  con- 
ition. 


a  Large  Sample  Pouch  of 

French's  Mixture 

The  finest  pipe  tobacco  procur- 
able, and  hand-made  from  the 
very  cream  of  Piedmont  North 
Carolina  Golden  Leaf,  Mellowed 
by  age  and  Scientifically  blended. 
Never  bites  the  tongue,  but  is  al- 
ways rich,  smooth  and  fragrant 
—"The  Aristocrat  of  Smoking  Tobacco." 

Write  for  sample  and  book- 
let to-day.  Remember  that 
you  cannot  obtain  this  tobac- 
co from  dealers. 


Send  direct  to 

FREKCH  TOBACCO  COMPANY, 
Dept.  S,  Statesville,  5.  C. 


ARDREY 


R«moT«a  erery  particle  of  mud,  grime  and  dirt  slick  and  clean  as 
a  whistle.  Operated  easily  as  a  paint  brush.  Water  constantly 
percolates  through  sponge,  forcing  dirt  out  of  it  and  away 
from  carriage,  auto  or  motor  truck  on  to  the  ground,  leaving  a 
perfectly  clean,  unscratched  and  polished  surface.  See  those 
tongs  ;  either  a  single  sponge  or  pieces  of  sponges  are  auto- 
matically gripped  firmly  as  they  are  pulled  tight  up  to  a  per- 
forated squirting  surface,  attached  just  like  an  ordinary  hose 
nozzle.  Made  solidly  and  substantially  of  brass,  the  price  is 
but  83.00  and  charges  prepaid  to  all  points  in  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
A  hundred  and  one  uses  for  this  most  wonderful  labor  saving 
device.  You  run  no  risk  because  we  refund  the  price  paid  us 
if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  represent.  You  may  have 
our  booklet  free  which  tells  why  the  AUDREY 
VEHICLE  WASHER  lasts  a  life  time. 

ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER  CO..  139-F. 
E.  Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


Stomach  Comfort 

can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedicated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

For    IOC.  In  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

[A.J.Ditman,   41  Amtor  House,  N.Y. 
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RELIEVED 
and  CURED 
Hularei'ii  Joints  Reduced  and 
Toes  Straightened  by 

Achfeldt's  (Patent) "  Perfection"  Toe  Spring 

_  Worn  at  night  without  inconvenience,with  aux- 
iliary appliam-es  for  day  use.  Sent  on  approval. 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Use  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Supporter 
for  "Flat  Foot"  and  broken-down  instep.  Tell 
me  your  foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your  mind; 
I  will  ease  your  feet.  Send  outline  of  foot.  Full 
particulars,  and  advice  FREE,  in  plain  sealed 
envelope. 

ACHFELDT'S  UNIVERSAL  FOOT  POWDER 

A  boon  lor  tired,  t'-mler,  perspiring,  swollen,  smarting  feet 

Deodorant;  Antiseptic.    Send  for  FREE  sample 

M.  Aehleldt,  Dipt.  E-A.  16S  W.  23d  St.,  New  Tork. 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
^1  1%F*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
/HI'  everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
%mw  Catalog  of  superb  fruits—  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark  tro's, Louisiana,  Mo. 
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Our  3  books  for  Inventors  Bailed  on  receiptor  (Jets,  stamps  I 

R.S.&  A.  B.LACEY, Washington, D.C.       Estab. 
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THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

DIM  I  PTIM      ani1  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
BULLE.  I  I IH     Address  Dr.  liny,  s.  Deft.  3 ,Bujfalo,  N.Y. 

YOUR  LOVING  NELL.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs  Nei.ly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  J1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Old  Hooks  mill  Mn  glial  n  en  Bought  ami  Sold 

Ami.km  an  .tu.n/.iN>..  Exohamoi     St.  Louis,  Mo.    
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


R^T'The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any  questions 
sent  anonymously. 

To  Several  Correspondents:  In  attempting  to- ex- 
press the  pronunciation  of  the  word  automobile  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  Lexicog- 
rapher used  or  for  the  sound  awe,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  au  in  automobile.  In  the  system  of  symbols 
used  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  to  indicate  sounds, 
the  symbol  ©  represents  the  sound  of  o  in  nor.  As 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  use  special  types  in  this 
column,  the  Lexicographer  indicated  the  sound  as 
closely  as  he  could  by  using  or  as  a  substitute  for 
the  symbol,  but,  as  the  accentuation  of  the  word 
showed,  did  not  intend  to  give  the  letter  r  the 
marked  emphasis  to  which  several  correspondents 
draw  attention. 


"M.  B.,"  De  Witt,  Iowa, 
ation  is  Cor'tel-you. 


-The  correct  pronunci- 


"E.  L.  B. 

nunciations 
Vitus'ez. 


Milwaukee,   Wis. — The   correct  pro- 
are     James'ez,     Charles'ez,      and     St. 


"F.  T.,"  New  York. — "(1)  Is  the  phrase  'pretty 
much  all'  a  correct  usage?  (2)  Is  there  any  custom 
which  sanctions  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  'th' 
in  youth  as  they  are  pronounced  in  smooth? " 

(1)  It  is  not,  altho  "pretty  much,"  meaning 
"nearly"  and  "almost  entirely,"  has  some  vogue  as 
a  colloquialism.      (2)  There  is  not  that  we  know. 

"A.  W.  H.,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — "I  notice  that  in 
defining  cubit  you  state  the  length  of  the  Egyptian 
cubit  to  have  been  20.63  inches.  Kindly  advise  me 
on  what  authority  the  statement  is  based." 

Consult  any  work  on  Egyptian  metrology.  The 
length  of  the  cubit  has  been  calculated  variously 
from  16  to  22  inches.  The  Ordnance  Surveyors  of 
Palestine  reckon  it  at  21.  Cheyne's  "Encyclopedia 
Biblia"  reckons  it,  under  the  long  system  at  20.67, 
and  under  the  short  system  at  17.72. 

"W.  R.  M.,"  Leesville,  La. — "In  the  sentence 
'The  horse  jumped  the  fence'  is  'fence'  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb,  or  is  it  the  object  of  the  prepo- 
sition '  over'  understood?" 

Taking  the  sentence  as  it  stands  the  word  "fence" 
is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  "jumped." 


AVON   SPRINGS  SANITARIUM 

A  delightful  place  for  recuperation.  The  Autumn  air  is  invig. 
orating ;  the  Avon  Sulphur  Waters  are  celebrated  lar  and  wide  for 
wonderful  cures  in  cases  of  Rheumatism  and  Kczema. 

Delightful  driving,  gorgeous  fall  scenery — pleasant  accommoda- 
tions.    In  the  course  of  the  tiunous  Genesee  Valley  Hunts. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  andprices. 
Dr.  W.  K.  Ql'AfKE.VBUSH,  Physician  in  Charge,  Avon,  I.  Y. 


I  Print  My  1 
Own 
Cards 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper. 
Card  Press  $5.  Larger  $1H. 
Money  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factory  for  catalog,  presses 
type,  paper,  cards. 

THE  PRESS  CO.  Jlfridea.  C  nit. 


162  Sparkling  Diamonds 

Stolen  from  a  fashionable  hotel  —  a  shrewd 
detective  in  a  heart-breaking  hunt  for  them 
—  a  maze  of  unusual  and  thrilling  adven- 
tures before  their  recovery  —  and  yet,  no 
bloodshed  !  If  you  are  a  lover  of  detective 
fiction,  doesn't  this  sound  promising? 
You'll  find  it  all  in 

SfeCastlecourt 
Diamond  Case 

By  GERALD1NE  BONNER 

JJuthor  of"  The  'Pioneer."  "  Hard  'Pan,"  tic 

"  It  is  a  clever  story,  dependent  upon  plot  and  situa- 
tion for  its  interest.  ...  It  is  of  the  quality  of  bright 
farce  comedy,  terse  and  pointed.  Short  enough  to 
be  read  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  account  of  the  loss 
and  recovery  of  the  Castlecourt  gems  will  please  those 
who  object  to  having  their  mystery  stories  'dragged 
out'  unduly."  —  The  Evening  Post,  New  York. 

i2mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover,  $1.00, 
Postpaid. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

A  helpful  book  for  parents,  teachers,  and  phy- 
sicians. By  Alfred  T.  Schofleld,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
8vo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  450  pages.    $2.00, 

D.  E.  Merwln,  Kansas  City.  Mo. :  "  Parents, 
teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  and  legis- 
lators can  not  afford  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
this  theory  which  lays  its  preemption  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  physical  health,  mind,  and 
Character." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  Pubs..   NEW  YORK. 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing in  and  about  the 
house.      Hundreds  of 
useful  receipts.   12mo, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK.     cU>th,7ocU. 


The  Expert  Gleaner 


He  ha^d  smaJI  skill  o"  horse  Hesh 

who  boughra.goose  ho  ride  onVDbn'rJ-elce 

ordinary  so&ps   , 
use-     x^iUw    -cl, 


ea-ning- 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


USING   GOVERNMENT   MONEY    FOR 
SPECULATION. 

SECRETARY  SHAW'S  warning  to  country  banks  that  have 
been  loaning  money  to  "  Wall  Street "  at  the  recent  high  rates 
that  Treasury  funds  deposited  with  them  must  not  be  loaned  for 
speculative  purposes  is  ridiculed  in  some  quarters  as  an  altogether 
futile  exhibition  of  paternalism,  while  in  others  it  is  hailed  as  a 
timely  and  needed  order,  a  blow  struck  for  the  cause  of  legitimate 
enterprise  as  opposed  to  stock-jobbing  and  speculation.  Mr. 
Shaw's  circular-letter  to  the  depositary  banks 
reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  advised  that  many  banks,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  are  loaning  their  sur- 
plus funds  through  brokers  and  others  in  New 
York  on  call  at  high  rates  of  interest.  Money 
loaned  on  call  is  well-nigh  universally  for  spec- 
ulative purposes.  ...  I  am  not  willing  .  .  . 
that  Government  money  shall  be  enticed  away 
from  the  locality  where  it  has  been  deposited, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  this  way. 
Public  deposits  are  made  in  aid  of  legitimate 
business   as  distinguished   from   speculation. 

"If  you  have  more  money  than  your  com- 
munity can  appropriately  absorb  please  return 
it  to  the  Treasury,  for  it  can  be  promptly 
placed  where  it  will  do  much  good." 

Bradstreefs  (Financial,  New  York)  doubts 
whether  Mr.  Shaw's  note  of  warning  will  be 
sufficient  to  counteract  "  the  growing  disposi- 
tion to  discount  the  effects  of  national  pro- 
sperity upon  the  earnings  of  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial corporations."  The  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  the  leading  financial  pa- 
per of  New  York,  turns  to  a  discussion  of  the 
recent  tight-money  squeeze  and  our  much- 
criticized  banking  system.  There  is  something  almost  comic, 
it  exclaims,  in  our  periodic  monetary  fiascos,  which  are  matched 
in  no  other  money  market  in  the  world.  Our  money  market, 
it  explains,  "is  dependent  upon  the  caprice,  judgment,  or 
will  of  one  man"— the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  recent 
"spasm,"  it  goes  on  to  say,  was  "the  work  of  the  Subtreasury 
law  as  conducted  on  the  present  occasion  by  Treasury  officials." 
Thus  : 

"  First  of  all  the  Secretary  had  locked  up  in  the  Treasury  vaults 
at  the  start  of  the  present  monetary  spasm  a  larger  balance  than 
normal.  Assuming  that  this  special  activity  in  money  began  June 
1.  we  find  the  Subtreasury  cash  holdings  reported  on  that  date 
(June  1)  at  $316,673, 545  in  1906,  against  $289,248,071  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  in  1905,  or  about  27^  million  dollars  larger,  all  of 
which  might  have  been  in  New  York  banks,  and.  had  it  been,  we 
may  assume  with  confidence  that  the  spasm  in  money  never  would 
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Who  has  forbidden  country  banks  to  lend 
their  deposits  of  government  money  for  specu- 
lative purposes  in  New  York. 


have  occurred.  That  is  not  all.  Not  only  was  the  Government 
holding  in  its  vaults  and  out  of  the  market  on  the  first  of  June  27^ 
million  dollars  more  than  it  held  June  1  twelve  months  previously, 
but  ever  since  then,  and  in  the  face  of  the  developing  stringency, 
the  Subtreasury  has  gone  on  in  this  work  of  accumulation,  in- 
creasing week  by  week  its  cash  holdings  at  the  expense  of  bank 
reserves,  until,  according  to  the  official  figures,  it  had  in  Treasury 
vaults  on  September  1,  1906,  $346,664,238,  against  $303,769,532  on 
the  same  day  of  1905.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  was  the  larger  amount 
(27^  million  dollars]  held  out  of  the  market  at  about  the  time  the 
upward  movement  in  the  rates  for  money  started,  but  while  these 
rates  were  mounting  up  to  20  and  30  and  40  per  cent,  the  Treasury 
officials  were  allowing  their  balances  to  accumulate  and  bank  re- 
serves to  be  depleted  until  the  Subtreasury  was  holding  out  of 
the  money  market  $42,894,706  more  than  it 
considered  it  needful  to  hold  a  year  ago.  In 
other  words,  it  is  obvious  that  our  money 
market  might  be  enjoying  to-day  the  ease  of 
the  summer  season  in  place  of  a  stringency 
that  is  contracting  legitimate  enterprises  of 
all  kinds,  were  this  idle  42  or  43  million  dol- 
lars returned  to  our  bank  reserves,  where  it 
belongs." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  points 
out  that  Mr.  Shaw's  latest  step  "goes  further 
in  the  control  of  the  operations  of  the  banks 
than  any  heretofore  taken,"  and  it  goes  on  to 
discover  indications  that  "  our  Treasury  sys- 
tem is  breaking  down."     We  read  in  part: 

"That  the  Treasury  is,  more  than  ever,  a 
disturbing  factor  in  the  market  and  that  its 
influence  is  increasingly  inefficient  for  good 
must  be  evident  to  every  candid  thinker. 
This  situation  is  emphasized  at  the  present 
moment  and  will  be  even  more  pronounced 
as  the  autumn  advances.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  Secretary  Shaw  has  been  obliged 
to  push  further  and  further  his  interference 
with  the  National  banks.  He  has  felt  his 
power,  as  manifested  through  the  old  "chan- 
nels, growing  less,  and  has  felt  that  in  order 
to  keep  control  of  the  market  he  must  resort  to  new  and  drastic 

methods  of  management 

"  Secretary  Shaw's  invasion  of  the  field  of  foreign  exchange  and 
his  assumption  of  a  directing  authority  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
depositary  banks  indicate  the  straits  to  which  the  department  has 
been  reduced.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  radical  change  in  the  Sub- 
treasury  system  can  be  brought  about  immediately,  but  some 
changes  designed  to  relieve  the  present  impossible  conditions  can 
and  must  be  made.  Chief  among  them  should  be  some  measure 
for  the  current  deposit  of  public  moneys  without  bond  security, as 
proposed  by  the  Fowler  bill  of  last  winter.  The  limitation  on 
currency  withdrawals  should  be  repealed  without  another  season's 
delay. 

"  Provision  should  be  made  at  once  for  the  issue  of  notes  in  such 
denomination  as  may  be  desired.  And,  finally,  an  effort  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  away  from  bond  security  for 
bank  circulation.     All  of  these  changes  are  more  than  desirable. 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  $1 ;  single  copy,  10  cents  ;  for- 
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by  date  on  address  label ;  subscription  including  the  month  named.  Instructions 
for  RENEWAL,  DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be 
sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and 
new  addresses  must  always  be  jjiven.  DISCONTINUANCE  :  We  find  that 
many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and 


their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expected 
to  notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. PRESENTATION  COPIES :  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  in- 
tending that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
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Most  of  them  are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  disaster 
in  the  near  future." 

Mr.  Shaw's  warning  to  the  depositary  banks  to  "  be  good  "  re- 
minds the  New  York  Times  of  the  papal  bull  against  the  comet. 
It  says: 

"  President  Roosevelt's  simplified-spelling  decree  has  some 
chance.  Secretary  Shaw's  attempt  to  control  the  use  and  flow  of 
the  currency  has  no  chance  at  all.  Money  will  go  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  a  high  money  rate  is  the  signal  flag  run  up  as  an  evi- 
dence of  need.  .  .  .  The  attempt  to  draw  either  an  economic  or  a 
moral  distinction  between  the  loaning  of  money  on  call  in  New 
York  and  the  loaning  of  time  money  in  Keokuk,  Sandusky,  or  In- 
dianapolis is  one  that  can  not  be  made  without  risk  of  venturing 
into  absurdity  and  confusion 

"  As  a  campaign  speaker  he  has  doubtless  fortified  himself  by 
this  attempt  to  draw  a  distinguishing  line  between  the  innocent 
use  of  money  in  the  smaller  communities  and  the  sinful  work  it  is 
set  to  accomplish  by  the  hardened  men  of  Wall  Street.  But  as  a 
financier  he  has  not  improved  his  position  at  all.  He  has,  indeed, 
made  it  a  bit  ridiculous,  for  what  he  is  attempting  to  do  now  is 
precisely  what  Mr.  Bryan  was  trying  to  do  in  1896 — that  is,  he  is 
trying  to  repeal  the  natural  laws  of  business  by  a  simple  edict." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  speaks  with  amusement  of  "Mr. 
Shaw's  homily,"  while  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (New  York)  re- 
marks temperately : 

"It  is  not  for  Wall  Street  to  impute  interested  motives  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  facilitating  gold  imports  he  has 
conferred  upon  the  financial  community  here  a  very  important  ad- 
vantage, which  is  none  the  less  valuable  because  the  economic 
soundness  of  the  policy  remains  to  be  proved.  Wall  Street  may, 
however,  ask  to  wh-t  extent  Secretary  Shaw  thinks  he  can  use- 
fully regulate  the  ordinary  channels  of  business.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  money  to  flow  automatically  to  a  point  where  the  best 
rates  of  interest  can  be  secured.  That  those  rates  are  paid  in 
order  that  the  money  can  be  used  for  speculative  purposes  is  en- 
tirely beside  the  question.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  solvency  of  the 
borrower  and  the  quality  of  his  collateral.  What  he  does  with  the 
money  is  nobody's  business  but  his  own. 

"  Money  lent  in  Wall  Street  at  the  present  moment  not  only 
secures  the  best  interest  return,  but  it  does  so  with  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  safety.  The  loan  to  a  reputable  stock -exchange 
house,  margining  its  loans  to  20  per  cent,  and  keeping  them  at  that 
ratio,  against  collateral  which  can  be  immediately  marketed,  is  a 


safer  loan  than  the  one  made  on  commercial  paper  or  a  loan  on 
such  collateral  as  real  estate." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  already  quoted,  compares  Mr.  Shaw 
to  King  Canute  sitting  on  the  seashore  and  forbidding  the  waves 
to  advance  upon  him,  or  Dame  Partington  trying  to  sweep  back 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-  Times  : 

"This  is  a  radical  departure  for  the  Treasury  Department  to 
take,  and  raises  the  question  as  to  whose  funds  the  Government 
deposits  are,  once  they  are  deposited  in  a  bank.  As  the  bank  is 
liable  for  their  security  it  would  seem  that  they  belong  to  the  bank 
to  do  what  it  pleases  as  long  as  they  are  not  lost  and  are  available 
to  the  Government  on  demand." 

The  comment  of  the  Baltimore  News  is  typical  of  much  that  is 
printed  in  support  of  the  Secretary's  action.     We  read : 

"  The  argument  advanced  by  these  [Wall-Street]  interests  that 
money  will  seek  the  market  offering  the  best  inducement  and  that 
the  Treasury  Department  exceeds  its  authority  when  it  places  re- 
strictions on  deposits  does  not  bear  analysis.  The  Government 
places  its  funds  in  localities  where  they  will  do  the  most  good  and 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  moving  crops  and  furthering  other  legit- 
imate enterprise.  The  Treasury  does  not  exact  interest,  and  any 
profit  that  accrues  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  lenders.  Hereto- 
fore banks  with  excess  funds  have  forwarded  them  to  their  corre- 
spondents in  New  York  to  be  placed  in  Wall  Street  if  the  rate  of 
interest  should  happen  to  be  higher  in  that  center  than  at  the 
places  selected  by  the  Government  for  the  temporary  lodgment  of 
its  cash.  This  plan  has  been  followed  without  regard  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  communities.  Now  the  Government  rules  that  its  funds 
not  required  for  domestic  use  must  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
Of  course,  this  action  did  not  please  Wall  Street.  In  its  anger  it 
even  forgot  that  Secretary  Shaw  had  frequently  extended  favors 
to  that  center  which  brought  forth  widespread  criticism.  His 
order  permitting  certain  importers  of  gold  to  withdraw  the  yellow 
metal  from  the  Subtreasury  when  it  starts  from  the  other  side, 
thus  making  it  available  several  days  earlier  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  is  about  the  greatest  aid  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ever  extended  to  the  financial  center ;  but  apparently  this  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  Wall  Street's  exacting  and  craving  spirit." 

"  If  Secretary  Shaw,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  "  has  the  back- 
bone to  follow  up  his  threat  and  will  withdraw  public  funds  from 
those  banks  that  do  not  heed  his  letter,  he  will  do  much  to  aid 
legitimate  enterprise  and  lawful  trade." 


The  Prophet  to  the  President's  Pet  Bird—"  Can't  I  de- 
pend on  you,  old  fellow  ?  " 

—  McKee  in  the  Indianapolis  Star. 


UNCLE  SAM.   THE   SPENDTHRIFT. 

Mr.  James  Hill  (old   master)  paints  a   picture  showing   t'ncle 
Sam  what  he  is  coming;  to. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis _A>//rn<j/. 


INCREASE  OR   DECREASE? 
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LABOR'S   OPENING    GUN. 

THE  widespread  interest  manifested  by  the  outside  press  in 
the  recent  Congressional  and  State  elections  in  Maine  was 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  occasion  of  the  trial  shot 
from  "the  big  gun  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  loaded  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  country. "  The  possible  importance  of  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Gompers  into  the  political  arena  at  the  head  of  his  American 
Federation  of  Labor  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  among 
those  whom  he  has  made  it  his  avowed  purpose  to  remove  from 
public  life  are  such  conspicuous  figures  as  Speaker  Cannon,  Chair- 
man Sherman  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  and 
John  J.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee.     The  result 


But  ih'  almost  unanimously  assert  that  the  growing  dis- 

content with  the  present  prohibitory  laws  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
spirituou:  Liquors  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the  results.  "It 
is  the  plain  lesson  of  the  election,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  which 
is  hostile  to  Gompers,  "  that  the  State  issue  absorbed  all  others, 
and  that  Gompers  was  a  negligible  quantity."  Says  the  1'ittsburg 
Gazette  Times  ; 

"This  was  the  first  test  of  Mr,  Gompers's  crusade  against  lead- 
ing Republicans  in  Congress,  but  tho  he  had  the  fortuitous  aid  of 
a  liquor  campaign  which  endangered  the  whole  Republican  ticket, 
he  made  a  dismal  failure  of  his  attempt  to  retire  Mr.  Little-field  to 
private  life.  All  his  effort,  time,  expense,  and  energy  were 
wasted,    and    he     has    accomplished    nothing    beyond    the  dis- 


Copyright,  Fach  Bros.,  N.  Y-  Copyright,  Pur.iy,  BMtOB. 

CONGRESSMAN    MCCAIX,  JOHN  DALZELL,  GEORGE   E.  LILLEY,  JACOB   RUPPERT,  J.J.GARDNER,  CHARLES  E.  LITTLEFI  ELD, 

Of  Massachusetts,  one  of     Of  Pittsburg,  one  of  the     Congressman-at-largefrom    Of  New  York  city,  a  Tarn-  Of  New  Jersey,  chairman  Whose   cause    was  cham- 

the  most   prominent   Re-     three  leaders  of  the  House     Connecticut,  and  said  to  be    many    man     in    disfavor  of  the  Labor  Committee  pioned    by    the    big  guns 

publicans  in  the  House.         machine.  afriendof  the  Beef  Trust,      with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  of  the  House,  of  the  Republican  party. 

ON    MR.  GOMPERS'S    BLACK-LIST. 


of  the  Maine  elections  was  a  6o-per-cent.  slump  in  the  Republican 
majorities  of  that  State.  But  as  the  papers  of  both  parties  agree 
that  local  rather  than  national  issues — especially  the  question  of 
prohibition — engrossed  the  voters,  the  significance  of  the  results 
for  the  country  at  large  centers  in  the  case  of  Congressman  Little- 
field.  Mr.  Littlefield  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Gompers's 
forces  in  the  State  campaign,  and  retained  his  seat  by  a  greatly 
reduced  majority;  but  as  his  colleagues  against  whom  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  had  declared  no  war  suffered  a  similar,  or  even 
greater,  dwindling  of  votes,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  so  far 
the  ddbut  of  organized  labor  in  American  politics  has  been  with- 
out appreciable  result.  Mr.  Gompers,  however,  claims  a  moral 
triumph.  In  a  statement  to  the  Associated  Press  he  says  in 
part: 

"  I  look  upon  the  result  of  the  election  in  the  Second  District  of 
Maine  as  a  great  moral  victory,  not  only  for  labor,  but  for  the 
people  generally.  Of  course,  it  would  have  pleased  me  more  had 
Mr.  Littlefield  been  defeated,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  except 
in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  the  workingmen  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Maine  are  less  organized  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  I  appealed  not  only  to  the  workingmen,  but  also  to 
the  business  men  and  to  men  in  public  life.  Considering  the  fact 
that' Maine  is  regarded  as  a  rockbound  Republican  stronghold, 
the  cutting  of  Mr.  Littlefield's  majority  of  5,632  over  his  opponent 
in  1904  to  between  70oand  800  now  is  cause  for  great  gratification. 
It  is,  as  I  said,  a  great  moral  victory  which  will  have  notable  in- 
fluence throughout  the  country.  It  shows  that  the  people  have  it 
in  their  power  to  compel  decent  and  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  seek  their  votes. 

"  Mr.  Littlefield  claims  that  I  have  helped  him  in  the  campaign. 
Paraphrasing  the  language  of  another,  centuries  ago,  Mr.  Little- 
field could  well  say.  '  Another  such  victory  and  I  am  lost.' 

"  The  reason  for  the  reduced  majorities  of  the  other  candidates 
allied  with  Mr.  Littlefield  in  Maine  is  also  because  of  labor's  polit- 
ical campaign  for,  while  the  particular  fight  was  directed  against 
him,  labor  in  other  parts  of  the  State  is  better  organized,  and  took 
up  the  cause  against  the  indifferent  and  hostile  candidates  who 
stood  for  election." 


seusion  he  has  wrought  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  in  Maine." 
The   New  York    Tribune  explains  what  Mr.  Littlefield  meant 
when  he  said  that  the  Federation's  opposition  had  helped  him  if 
anything.     We  read  : 

"It  is  also  said  by  Republicans  familiar  with  conditions  in 
Maine  and  capable  of  analyzing  the  returns  that  the  attempt  of  the 
labor  people  to  come  into  Maine  and  defeat  a  Republican  Repre- 
sentative was  evidently  vigorously  resented  by  the  farmers,  and 
that  they  outdid  themselves  in  getting  to  the  polls  and  casting  their 
ballots  for  the  man  whom  they  knew  to  be  the  proposed  victim  of 
his  own  conscience  and  the  advocates  of  class  legislation.  If  the 
efforts  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  produce  this  effect  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  argued,  the  Federation  will  do  members  of  Con- 
gress other  than  those  who  are  elected  by  a  strictly  urban  vote 
more  good  than  harm  by  its  opposition." 

The  result,  remarks  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York),  will 
encourage  those  who  have  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  organized 
labor  and  will  lower  the  pretensions  of  its  champions  in  national 
politics.  1 1  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Not  much  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  Gompers.  even 
where  he  shouted  loudest.  It  may  be  different  in  other  States 
where  there  are  to  be  no  exciting  local  issues.  At  all  events  there 
will  be  a  better  test.  The  president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  has  declared  the  belief  that 'organized  labor'  made 'real 
headway.'  if  it  did  not  win  a  victory  in  Maine,  and  that  'Gompers's 
efforts  undoubtedly  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  vote  '  ;  and,  he 
says:  'We  intend  to  send  speakers  into  Cannon's  district  before 
election  day  and  make  the  same  sort  of  a  fight  on  him.'  Now 
that  will  be  interesting,  and  a  real  test  of  strength  when  the  No- 
vember election  comes.  In  1904  Mr.  Cannon  received  30,520 
votes  in  the  Eighteenth  District  of  Illinois  against  15,158  for  his 
Democratic  antagonist,  2.456  for  a  Prohibition  candidate  and 
1,099  I0r  a  Socialist.  He  is  a  powerful  stand-patter  on  the  tariff, 
has  a  strong  grip  on  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  district, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  organized  labor.  Of  course,  lie  is  a  friend  of 
the  workingman.  All  politicians  are.  But  he  showed  in  his 
speech  for  Littlefield  that  he  will  not  truckle  to  the  unions  or  favor 
class  legislation  at  their  command.     It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
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the  tussle  of  Gompers,  of  New  York,  and  Fitzpatrick,  of  Chicago' 
with  'Uncle  Joe  '  in  his  own  stronghold." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  also  looks  forward  with  interest 
to  Mr.  Gompers's  next  encounter.     We  read  : 

"  Chairman  Sherman  and  Speaker  Cannon  are  both  singled  out 
for  the  Gompers  lightning,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
they  maintain  their  Ajax  attitude,  or  try  to  dodge  from  now  on. 
We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  campaign  will  not  end  without 
some  further  reminder  from  the  President,  how  much  he  has  done, 
and  stands  prepared  to  do,  for  organized  labor." 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  hopes  that  Mr.  Gompers  will  learn 
from  this  experience  that  "  the  American  people  are  always  against 
class  legislation."  The  Springfield  Republican,  however,  thinks 
that  Mr.  Gompers  has  "  made  good,"  and  predicts  that  "the  com- 
parative success  of  the  laborites  in  this  opening  battle  against 
some  fifty  Republican  Congressmen  is  calculated  to  cause  a  panic 
in  Republican  Congressional  circles  and  at  one  stroke  to  make  the 
complexion  of  the  next  national  House  a  matter  of  grave  doubt." 
The  New  York  Press  takes  a  similar  view.     We  there  read  : 

"  If  the  labor  movement  could  all  but  defeat  Littlefield  in  a  Re- 
publican stronghold  of  a  State  where  the  labor  element  does  not 
exercise  the  power  it  has  in  other  districts  and  States,  what  may 
it  be  expected  to  do  where  Republican  lines  are  less  strong  and 
where  there  is  a  greater  force  to  the  labor  movement  and  to  the 
parties  that  are  akin  to  it — in  New  York,  for  example?  In  Maine, 
then,  flies  a  storm-signal  for  November." 

The  Evening  Post  calls  attention  to  the  nomination  of  William 
J.  Cary  in  the  Wisconsin  Republican  primaries  for  the  seat  in 
Congress  which  Theobald  Otjen  has  held  since  1894  as  "the  first 
victory  of  union  labor  in  its  endeavor  to  keep  out  of  Congress 
Representatives  whose  record  on  labor  legislation  does  not  come 
up  to  its  standards." 

MORE  COMMENT  ON  MR.  BRYAN'S   RAILROAD 

SCHEME. 

THE  friends  of  Mr.  Bryan  "seem  to  regard  the  South  as  a  sort 
of  an  'enemy's  country  '  just  now,"  observes  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  in  a  news  dispatch  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  "and 
they  say,"  continues  the  dispatch,  "that  his  invasion  of  it  is  for 


this  prophecy  was  in  a  measure  fulfilled  is  shown  by  this  editorial 
comment  of  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  on  the  day  after  Mr. 
Bryan's  first  Southern  speech  : 

"  His  progress  has  been  something  notable,  even  in  this  country, 


'7\rQ£- 


"GEE!  IT  HAS  CAUGHT  ON   ALREADY." 

— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 

the  purpose  of  putting  before  Southern  Democrats  just  what  he 
thinks  about  government  ownership  and  to  attempt  to  convince 
them  that  it  contains  no  menace  to  social  conditions  there."    That 


I   WAS  ONLY  TRYING   TO  SCARE  THOSE  FELLOWS." 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald, 

where  enthusiasms  of  that  kind  are  easily  got  up  and  worked  off. 
His  reception  in  St.  Louis  yesterday  simply  swept  the  deck,  to  use 
a  term  that  may  convey  literally  and  figuratively  a  cleaning  up  of 
everything.  It  was  not  merely  that  vast  throngs  heard  him  or 
cheered  any  and  every  thing  that  he  might  say  ;  there  was  a  temper 
and  spirit  that  made  it  a  common  saying  that  he  had  simply  oblit- 
erated Governor  Folk  in  his  own  domain  and  had  reestablished 
his  hold  on  Missouri  as  the  only  one.  What  he  said  on  govern- 
ment ownership  is  perhaps  worth  repeating  : 

"'  I  wish  to  say  that  my  views  should  be  clearly  understood.  I 
have  never  declared  that  I  am  in  favor  of  government  ownership 
of  railways  unequivocally.  When  it  has  been  determined  that 
government  supervision  does  not  solve  the  question,  then  it  is 
time  to  discuss  government  ownership  as  a  practicable  proposition. 
This  is  all  that  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time.' " 

"The  plaudits  of  Republicans  mingling  with  the  noisy  welcome 
of  enthusiastic  Democrats,  William  Jennings  Bryan  received  the 
greetings  of  all  St.  Louis,"  reports  The  Republic  (Dem.)  of  that 
city.  This  paper,  also,  indicates  the  question  of  federal  owner- 
ship of  trunk  railroads  as  the  pivotal  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's  Southern 
tour.  His  position  "  has  been  grossly  distorted  and  misconstrued," 
we  are  informed.  The  Republic  goes  further  and  asserts  that,  "  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  between  his  view  and  that  held  by 
President  Roosevelt  is  not  very  great,"  and  bases  the  statement  on 
the  following  argument : 

"Roosevelt  fears  governmental  ownership  as  a  possibility. 
Bryan  anticipates  it  as  a  probability.  Neither  Bryan  nor  Roose- 
velt would  have  ownership  if  control  can  be  made  effective. 
Roosevelt  believes  it  can  be;  Bryan  is  sure  it  can't. 

"  This  is  the  difference  between  these  two  public  leaders,  with 
the  further  distinction  that  Bryan  would  avert  centralized  federal 
control,  which  would  inevitably  come  about  if  governmental  own- 
ership should  be  put  into  effect  under  a  Roosevelt  Administration. 
Bryan  would  have  State  roads  as  well  as  Federal  roads,  and  in 
that  way  provide  a  check  against  the  enormous  power  the  National 
Government  would  possess  if  the  great  transportation  lines  of  the 
country  should  come  under  its  sole  control. 

"The  Bryan  policy  leaves  the  immediate  future  open  for  a  full 
and  fair  trial  of  regulation.  He  is  not  advocating  immediate  action 
in  the  line  of  governmental  ownership,  and  will  be  not  only  willing, 
but   glad,    to   dismiss   his   belief  that  ownership   must   come,   if 
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practical  experience  proves  that  the  railroads  are,  alter  all.  amen- 
able to  control.  It  is  only  because  he  thinks  effective  control  im- 
possible that  he  believes  ownership  the  ultimate  remedy." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat CRt$.), however, still  sees  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  suggestion  of  government  ownership  evidence  of  great 
radicalism,  and  suggests  that  "  Democrats  not  yet  wildly  radical 
may  well  ask  whither  they  are  drifting." 

Mr.  Bryan's  speech  at  Louisville  was  productive  of  still  further 
explanation  of  his  position  on  the  question.  He  read  a  statement 
which,  as  he  said,  was  "in  the  nature  of  an  elaboration  of  the 
ideas"  presented  in  his  Madison  Square  Garden  speech  in  New 
York.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  says  that  in  this 
Louisville  speech  "Mr.  Bryan  is  neither  candid,  consistent,  nor 
sensible."  His  attitude 
on  government  owner- 
ship as  a  present  issue 
is  shown  in  these  words 
of  his  address : 


"  If  you  ask  me  wheth- 
er the  question  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  will 
be  an  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1908,  I  answer  : 
I  do  not  know.  If  you 
ask  me  whether  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  platform, 
I  reply  :  I  can  not  tell 
until  I  know  what  the 
Democratic  voters  think 
upon  the  subject.  If 
the  Democrats  believe 
that  the  next  platform 
should  contain  a  plank 
in  favor  of  government 
ownership,  then  that 
plank  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded. If  the  Demo- 
crats think  it  ought  not 
to  contain  such  a  plank, 
then  such  a  plank  ought 
not  to  be  included.     It 

rests  with  the  party  to  make  the  platform,   and  individuals  can 
only  advise." 

The  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  sees  in  this  declaration  little  to 
strengthen  the  idea  of  growing  conservatism  in  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
thus  expresses  its  opinion  : 

"Where  in  this  is  a  grain  of  comfort  for  those  who  have  been 
hoping  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  not  press  the  issue?  It  is  simply  a 
polite  way  of  notifying  his  opponents  that  in  order  to  defeat  this 
addition  to  the  party  creed  they  will  have  to  turn  the  party  voters 
against  him.  Later  on  in  his  speech  he  said  that  the  suggestion 
had  been  more  favorably  received  than  he  expected,  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  reiterate  in  detail  his  belief  that  government  regu- 
lation would  be  a  failure  and  that  government  ownership  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem. 

"  After  this  full  and  frank  declaration  of  Mr.  Bryan's  views  and 
intentions  those  who  oppose  his  new  doctrines  must  realize  that 
they  must  right  it  out  with  him  in  party  proceedings,  or  else  they 
must  resign  themselves  to  Mr.  Bryan's  purposes,  contenting  them- 
selves by  joining  in  Watterson's  prayer:  'God  bless  him  and  give 
him  wisdom.'  " 

Similarly,  the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.)  is  doubtful  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  ability  to  keep  down  the  issue,  even  should  the  sentiment 
of  the  party  be  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  it.     Says  The  Courant: 

"He  has  spoken  for  himself,  he  says  Just  so;  'out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  Mr.  Bryan's  heart 
is  as  full  of  his  government-ownership  scheme  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago  of  his  free-coinage  scheme.  He  may  succeed  in  exercising  a 
temporary,  politic  restraint  upon  his  mouth,  tho  we  have  our 
doubts  even  about  that.  It's  a  mouth  that  doesn't  take  kindly  to 
the  restraints  of  prudence." 


PRIMARY   LAWS    IN     THE   UNITED  STATES-. 

Since  no  two  States  have  primary  laws  exactly  alike,  this  classification  necessarily  takes 
into  account  only  the  main  characteristics.  The  first  class  includes  the  States  which  nomi- 
nate all  candidates  by  direct  vote,  holding  no  State  conventions  at  all.  The  second  includes 
those  which  nominate  thus  for  certain  offices  only.  The  third,  those  in  which  direct  nomina- 
tions are  optional.  In  the  fourth  class  the  party  organizations  have  created  direct  primary 
systems  without  action  by  the  legislative  authority.  The  States  in  the  last  group  are  those 
in  which  nominating  conventions  are  still  held,  but  the  choice  of  delegates  is  safeguarded  by 
law  in  the  same  manner  as  the  actual  election. 


POPULAR    ELECTION    OF   SENATORS   IN    SPITE 
OF   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

A  MONG  a  number  oi  facts  marshaled  by  Philip  L.  Allen  as 

■*  *•  evidence  of  the  trend  toward  a  purer  democracy  in  the 
United  States,  none  is  more  significant  than  the  growth  oi  the 
movement  lor  the  popular  election  of  Senators.  Mr.  Allen  cites 
also  the  referendum,  which  has  been  adopted  in  an  optional  iorm 
by  five  States:  the  initiative,  which  has  been  adopted  by  two 
States  and  several  cities,  permitting  the  passage  of  a  law  at  the 
polls,  by  ballot,  when  it  is  not  desired  to  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  regular  legislative  body  ;  the  recall,  adopted  by  a  small  group 
of  California  cities,  which  permits  voters  to  take  an  official  out 

of  office  by  a  legal  proc- 
ess closely  analogous 
to  that  by  which  they 
put  him  in:  and  the 
"neighborhood  town- 
meeting."  But  these, 
by  comparison,  are  mi- 
nor movements.  The 
House  of  Representa- 
tives has  five  times 
passed  resolutions  for 
changing  the  mode  of 
election  to  the  Senate, 
but  these  have  always 
been  defeated,  or  rele- 
gated to  die  in  commit- 
tee, by  the  latter  body. 
Thirty-one  State  legis- 
latures have  taken  ac- 
tion favoring  popular 
election ;  Bryan  again 
made  it  an  issue  in  his 
recent  Madison  Square 
Garden  speech  ;  and  an 
interstate  convention 
has  been  authorized  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  furthering  this  same  object.  Short  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  there  is  no  way  of  taking  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators away  from  the  State  legislatures;  and  such  an  amendment 
will  be  discussed  by  the  interstate  convention  at  Des  Moines. 
Meanwhile,  however,  a  number  of  States  have  discovered  that  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  in  this  matter  can  be  reduced  from  a  real 
to  a  nominal  control  by  providing  for  nominations  of  Senatorial 
candidates  at  popular  primaries,  the  party  which  controls  the  Leg- 
islature being  bound  to  give  its  indorsement  to  the  popular  choice. 
"  This  scheme  of  circumventing  the  Constitution  and  popularizing 
an  institution  which  was  not  intended  to  be  popular."  says  the 
Washington  Times,  "  has  been  carried  further  than  most  people 
realize."     Thus,  to  quote  further : 

"  The  South  is  practically  solid  for  it.  There  being  practically 
only  one  party  in  the  South,  the  only  way  to  get  up  a  real  contest 
was  to  provide  for  it  in  a  primary  election  ;  and  the  late  doings  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  testify  how  effectually  this  has  been 
done.  The  West  is  fast  lining  up  for  the  new  idea.  Oregon, 
Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other  States  have  taken 
it  up  or  are  pledged  to  it. 

"  Before  long  the  Senate  will  have  been  made  just  as  popular  a 
body  as  the  House,  and  we  will  learn  whether  the  method  of  its 
Constitution  was  really  responsible  for  its  tendency  to  get  out  of 
touch  with  popular  opinion. 

••  Meanwhile,  the  growing  responsiveness  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  keeping  step  with  the  movement 
to  take  Senatorial  elections  down  closer  to  the  people,  strongly 
suggests  that  the  new  plan  will  be  beneficial." 

Says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  : 

"The  Senatorial  opposition  that  has  four  times  defeated  the 
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Photograph,  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

GUERRILLAS   OF  FRANCO   MANICOL   LEAVING  BARRACKS  IN  CAS- 
TILLA   DE   LA   FUNTA. 


Photograph,  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

CAPTAIN   WEBSTER,    AN  AMERICAN  WHO  FIGHTS  WITH    PALMA'S 
FORCES,   LINING    UP  HIS    COMPANY. 


Photograph,  Underwuutl  <k  L'uderwuud,  N.  Y. 

GEN.  QUENTIN   BANDERAS. 

This  negro  leader,  who  won  fame  in  the  wars  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, joined  the  insurgents  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
difficulties,  and  was  killed  in  one  of  the  first  encounters. 


Photograph ,  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  N.  Y. 

GEN.  A.    RODRIGUEZ, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Rural  Guards,  whose  forces 
have  been  vigorously  recruit- 
ed of  late. 
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Delegate  Chas.  M.  Aguirre  is  seated  at 
the  desk.  Behind  him  is  Subdelegate  J.  A. 
Castellanos. 


ON    CUBA'S   TROUBLED    STAGE. 


movement  for  popular  election  will  soon  be  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  accomplished  anyhow.  Thirteen  States  have 
nominated  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote  this  year — 
Alabama,  where  they  have  even  gone  to  the  trouble  of  nominating 
alternates  in  case  Pettus  or  Morgan  should  die  ;  Arkansas,  where 
Jeff  Davis's  victory  can  hardly  be  cited  as  an  argument  for  popu- 
lar election;  Elorida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia  

"In  addition  to  these  the  conventions  of  both  parties  have  de- 
clared for  the  principle  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and  in  a  modified 
form  in  Idaho.  If  the  movement  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  in 
the  present  year  the  Senate  may  find  itself  reversed  by  the  infu- 
sion of  new  blood  gained  through  the  adoption  of  this  measure  of 
getting  around  the  Senatorial  veto." 

The  Sacramento  Bee  thinks  that  the  popular  choice  of  Senators 


at  the  primaries  "  will  become  as  binding  upon  the  majority  party 
in  the  respective  legislatures  as  is  the  indirect  popular  vote  for 
President  upon  the  Electoral  College." 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Allen,  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
gives  in  the  New  York  Outlook  illustrations  of  the  spread  of  these 
systems  of  virtual  popular  election.     We  read  : 

"Thirty  vacancies  will  occur  in  the  Senate  in  1907.  Fifteen  of 
these  have  already  been  filled  at  the  date  of  this  writing  (July, 
1906),  or  will  be  filled,  by  methods  that  approximate  popular  elec- 
tion. Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky.  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia employ  the  direct  primary  under  either  State  law  or  party 
rule.  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  will  have  candidates 
nominated  in  convention  along  with  the  State  tickets,  North  Car- 
olina will  reelect  by  legislative  action  alone  a  Senator  originally 
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chosen  by  the  direct  primary,  while  in  New  Jersey  and  doubtless 
other  States  campaigns  for  the  Senatorship  will  be  so  active  that 
most  legislative  candidates  will  make  pledges  upon  the  Senator- 
ship  part  of  their  individual  platforms.  It  is  not  at  all  visionary 
to  expect,  with  the  laws  already  enacted  and  the  campaigns  for 
the  direct  primary  now  going  on  in  States  like  Iowa,  Washington, 
South  Dakota,  and  Maryland,  that  within  the  next  ten  years,  be- 
fore any  popular-election  amendment  could  probably  be  passed,  a 
full  half  of  the  Senate  will  be  virtually  chosen  by  the  people  in  one 

or  the  other  of  the  ways  here  described 

"One  singular  fact  about  the  spread  of  this  reform  in  the  North 
has  been  its  adoption  by  State  after  State  practically  before  it 
has  been  tested.  La  Follette's  proposal  to  have  United  States 
Senators  nominated  in  the  primary  was  criticized  as  dangerous 
and  almost  revolutionary  no  longer  ago  than  1902.  .  .  .  The  direct 
primary  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  example  of  the  way  in  which  an 
idea  can  prevail  in  this  country  on  purely  theoretical  grounds." 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT'S   ADMONITION   TO 

CUBA. 

"  \X/E  do  not  suppose  that  any  other  President  would  have 
*  *  met  the  Cuban  situation  in  the  same  way,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  at  the  same  time  predicts  that  the  honesty 
and  frankness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  procedure  "  will  be  conceded  by 
all  contemporary  observers."  His  method  has  been  to  send  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Bacon,  our  Secretary  of  War  and  our  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  Havana,  there  to  render  such  aid  as  is  possible 
toward  "  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  some  arrange- 
ment which  will  secure  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  island." 
And  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  his  attitude  clear  in  a 
letter  to  Senor  Quesada,  the  Cuban  Minister  at  Washington, 
through  whom  he  addresses  "  a  word  of  solemn  warning  "  to  the 
Cuban  people.  In  this  letter  he  points  out  that  "  there  is  just  one 
way  in  which  Cuban  independence  can  be  jeopardized,"  and  that 
that  is  "  for  the  Cuban  people  to  show  their  inability  to  continue  in 
their  path  of  peaceful  and  orderly  progress."  He  states  that 
American  intervention  in  Cuban  affairs  will  only  come  "if  Cuba 
herself  shows  that  she  has  fallen  into  the  insurrectionary  habit, 
and  that  her  contending  factions  have  plunged  the  country  into 
anarchy."  He  then  solemnly  adjures  all  Cuban  patriots  "  to  band 
together,  to  sink  all  differences  and  personal  ambitions,  and  to 
remember  that  the  only  way  that  they  can  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  their  republic  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  outside  inter- 
ference, by  rescuing  it  from  the  anarchy  of  civil  war."  An  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities,  he  states,  "  is,  in  my  judgment, 
imperative.' 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  procedure,  says  the  paper  already  named,  "is 
a  mighty  original  and  prepossessing  way  of  meeting  and  coping 
with  a  dangerous  and  complicated  situation."  To  quote  further 
from  the  same  source : 

"It  is  open,  above-board,  and  fair.  It  hides  no  subtle  Machia- 
vellian purpose  to  put  Cuba  at  a  disadvantage  ;  it  cloaks  no  design 
of  aggrandizement  and  creates  no  pretext  for  annexation  or  other 
selfish  achievement 

"  It  is  impossible  for  the  Cuban  people  to  misconstrue  the  mo 
tives  ot  a  man  whc  in  1898  risked  his  life  for  their  liberation  from 
oppression,  and  who  in  1902  ordered  an  American  army  to  evacu- 
ate their  island,  altho  pretexts  might  easily  have  been  found  for 
prolonging  the  occupation.  They  can  not  but  believe  him,  there- 
fore, when  he  tells  them  that  he  has  no  desire  and  no  present  in- 
tention of  intervening  in  Cuba  by  military  force,  but  that  if  civil 
war  shall  continue  there  such  intervention  will  be  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  duty  of  safeguarding  American  citizens  and  their  in- 
vestments, and  by  the  obligation  contracted  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  foreign  residents  in  the 
island 

"To  help  patriotic  Cubans  to  devise  some  expedient  calculated 
to  bring  about  pacification  with  all  possible  promptitude  is  the 
aim  of  the  mission  on  which  Secretary  Taft  has  embarked.  He 
goes  to  Havana,  not  as  a  precursor  of  interference,  but  as  one 


charged  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  render  interference  need- 
less. He  goes,  undoubtedly,  without  prejudgment  of  the  case  be- 
tween tl  e  Cuban  Government  and  'he  insurgents.  We  may  be 
confident  that  he  has  no  preconcerted  plan.  H's  business  is  to 
find  out  the  truth,  and  then  make  the  best  of  it .  to  which  end  he 
will,  of  course,  listen  to  both  sides.' 

It  thus  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can battle-ships  in  Cuban  waters,  and  the  temporary  landing  of 
marines  at  Havana,  have  no  immediate  object  beyond  the  protec- 
tion of  American  property.  Says  The  Public  Ledger  (Philadel- 
phia) : 

"  The  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  marines  landed  from  the  Denver 
indicated  unmistakably  that  the  President  desired  to  treat  the 
Cuban  question  with  the  utmost  discretion  and  conservatism. 
His  letter  to  the  Cuban  Minister  shows  conclusively  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  no  patience  with  the  aspirations  of  the  American  annex- 
ationists, and  that  as  long  as  the  Roosevelt  Administration  is  in 
power  Cuba's  independence  will  not  be  wrested  from  her." 

The  Morning  Telegraph  (New  York)  hails  the  President's  action 
as  one  more  proof  that  he  is  "  the  world's  greatest  statesman." 
In  its  enthusiasm  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"'Peace  I*  commands  Roosevelt — and  there  will  be  peace. 

"  This  is  constructive  statesmanship.  The  sort  of  statesmanship 
that  saves  lives.  The  Cuban  revolution  is  at  an  end,  and  nobody 
and  no  faction  will  get  the  worst  of  it.  There  will  be  a  'square 
deal.'" 

The  Tribune  (New  York)  finds  the  President's  letter  to  Senor 
Quesada  "instinct  in  every  line  with  sincerity  and  statesmanship," 
and  refuses  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  intervene.  If 
this  country  does  again  have  to  set  up  a  military  rule  in  Cuba, 
"  it  means  the  end  of  the  Cuban  Republic,'  asserts  The  Evening 
Post  (New  York).     That  paper  adds  : 

"  The  situation  is  extraordinary.  The  Palma  Government  has 
shown  amazing  feebleness,  and  appears  to  have  but  small  hold 
upon  the  affection  or  loyalty  of  the  Cuban  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  insurgents  are  fighting  for  they  scarcely  know  what. 
This  is  evidenced  by  their  really  comic  eagerness  to  surrender  to 
Commander  Colwell  of  the  Denver.  Yet  this  very  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  suggests  a  way  out.  If  Palma  and  his  sup- 
porters can  be  persuaded  by  Mr.  Taft  to  meet  Zayas  and  Menocal 
and  the  aggrieved  veteran  generals  to  talk  matters  over  and  agree 
upon  some  fair  measure  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  Cuba  may 
remain  independent.  Short  of  some  such  plan,  there  seems  to  be 
no  way  of  averting  what  the  world  will  call  the  suicide  of  Cuba." 

Our  present  friendly  and  informal  intervention  in  the  affairs  ot 
Cuba  "  is  by  no  means  to  be  construed  as  a  move  in  support  of 
President  Palma,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  which  adds : 

"It  is  probable  enough  that  the  facts  reported  to  the  President 
by  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Taft  will  warrant  him  in  using  his  personal 
influence  in  a  friendly  way  to  bring  about  a  composition  of  the 
difficulty  through  a  new  election.  That  would  be  the  logical  rem- 
edy for  the  present  trouble,  and  very  likely  the  only  remedy  that 
would  end  it." 

Meanwhile  the  immediate  effect  of  President  Roosevelt's  warn- 
ing has  been  the  issuance  of  a  decree  by  President  Palma  ordering 
the  suspension  of  hostilities. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

A  Persian  parliament  suggests  Aladdin's  lamp  fitted  with  an  electric  bulb. 
— Nev.    York  Tribune. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  Cuba  is  fit  for  e  ther  self-government  or 
annexation. — Butte   Inter-Mountain. 

Iceland  can  now  be  communicated  with  by  cable.  But  why  should  any  one 
want  to  do  it? — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Czar  is  missing  an  opportunity  by  not  going  in  for  the  government 
ownership  of  bombs. — Toledo  Blade. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  not  altogether  gratified  with  his  description  as  the  "world's 
greatest  private  citizen."  There  is  a  suggestion  of  permanency  about  it— - 
Milwaukee   Sentinel. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


THE   "CRIME"  OF  ALFONSO. 

BY  a  mandate  announcing  that  a  civil  marriage  shall  henceforth 
be  as  good  as  a  religious  one  in  Spain,  King  Alfonso,  ac- 
cording to  some  Spanish  papers,  has  sinned  against  the  Constitu- 
tion and  committed  a  crime  against  the  church.  He  is  the  first 
Catholic  monarch  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  wall  which  has  so  far  cut  off  political  and  social  Spain  from 
the  influences  of  secularism.  The  Liberal  and  Republican  papers 
hail  this  act  as  the  entering  wedge  that  may  eventually  result  in 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  while  the  Clerical  organs,  on 
the  other  side,  aver  that  he  has  violated  the  Constitution.  The 
seriousness  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  all  parties  is  thus  appar- 
ent. The  facts  are  as  follows:  The  Spanish  Minister  of  Grace 
and  Justice,  Count  Romanones,  has  published  in  the  Gaceta 
(Madrid)  a  royal  mandate  authorizing  the  celebration  of  marriage, 
in  the  case  of  either  Catholics  or  non-Catholics,  without  any  re- 
ligious ceremony.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  severest  blow  ever 
dealt  by  a  sovereign  of  Spain  at  the  power  of  the  church.  The 
Clerical  and  Conservative  Epoca  (Madrid)  thinks 
the  new  marriage  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  de- 
clares : 

"  If  the  Constitution  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  faith  is  that  of  the 
State,  all  the  functionaries  of  the  State  are  bound 
to  observe  the  fundamental  precepts  of  that  faith, 
which  in  our  opinion  is  the  only  true  one.  How 
can  it  be  in  the  power  of  a  minister  to  publish  an 
order  which  contradicts  those  doctrines  of  the 
church  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  state  as 
laws  of  the  realm  ?  " 

Turning  now  to  the  Pais  (Madrid),  which  calls 
itself  "  republican,  radical,  revolutionary,"  we  find 
it  hailing  Alfonso  as  a  fellow  sinner.     It  says  : 

"  According  to  those  who  say  that  liberalism  is 
sin  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  as  to  whether  King 
Alfonso  has  been  caught  in  sin  or  not.  The  royal 
mandate  published  in  the  Gaceta  settles  that  ques- 
tion, and  affords  also  ground  for  believing  pos- 
sible liberalization  of  monarchical  governments, 
which  in  spite  of  all  their  programs  and  manifes- 
toes continue  so  far  completely  conservative." 

The  Pais  does  not  see  in  the  new  mandate  any- 
thing more  than  the  repeal  of  an  ordinance  making 
a  religious  marriage  compulsory  which  had  been 
published  by  a  previous  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr. 
Vadillo.     To  quote  : 


"Since  Vadillo  laid  clerical  hands  on  the  civil- 
marriage  question  the  Liberals  have  twice  been  in 
power,  but  up  to  the  last  few  days  they  have  done  nothing  to  op- 
pose the  influence  of  the  Vatican.  Better  late  than  never.  Yet  the 
present  royal  mandate  does  not  give  liberty  of  worship,  it  does  not 
imply  the  laicization  of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  nor  the  clo- 
sing of  religious  houses,  not  even  the  institution  of  genuine  civil 
marriage.  It  is  merely  the  correction  of  a  reactionary  law  passed 
by  Conservatives  and,  as  we  are  told,  the  first  step  in  a  series  of 
liberal  reforms  which  we  hope  will  some  day  be  accomplished." 

This  new  move  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  falls  in  exactly  with 
the  views  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Spanish  Parliament,  and 
the  Heraldo  de  Madrid  recently  reported  a  meeting  of  Republican 
members  of  Cortes  at  Gijon,  in  which  the  eloquent  Melquiades 
Alvarez,  amid  many  interruptions,  declared  himself  and  the  party 
he  represented  to  be  in  favor  of  civil  marriage  in  the  widest  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term  ;  secular  education  by  means  of  government 
schools  and  colleges;  the  secularization  of  cemeteries  and  other 
public  burying-places;  the  abolition  of  oaths  in  the  law  courts, 
etc.     The  Heraldo  comments  as  follows  on  this  speech  : 


DOG-DAYS  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  Czar— "It   is  too  bad  to 
have  to   wear  chain-armor   in  the 
dog-days." 
—Humoristische  Blatter  (Vienna). 


"  Of  course  the  speech  of  Melquiades  Alvarez  could  not  fail  to 
be  eloquent.  His  skill  in  checking  the  interruptions  of  his  audi- 
tors, and  his  courage  in  expounding  to  a  public  hostile  to  his 
views  the  clear  ideas  of  whose  trutli  he  is  so  firmly  convinced, 
merit  the  applause  of  everyone.  If,  as  the  eloquent  orator  re- 
marked, these  ideas  contain  the  germs  of  future  renovation  for  the 
country, so  that  Spainshall  rise  up  once  more,  powerful,  vigorous, 
ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  industry,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  Liberal  party  has  a  claim  upon  the  ap- 
plause of  every  one."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE  STRUGGLE  TO  CONTROL  THE  NEXT 

DOUMA. 

'T'HE  second  national  election  in  Russia  has  been  tentatively 
*■  fixed  for  November,  and  a  reading  of  the  Russian  press 
shows  that  all  parties,  including  the  Government  and  the  bureau- 
cracy, are  already  laying  plans  and  making  preparations  for  the 
campaign.  Even  the  so  called  "black  hundred"  organizations, 
the  "patriotic  leagues,"  which  urge  the  Czar  to  "  end  the  whole 
constitutional  farce"  and  revert  to  unlimited  monarchy,  will  take 
active  part  in  the  campaign  and  the  election,  in 
order,  as  they  say,  to  "counteract  the  Jews  and 
their  friends  "  who  "  controlled  the  first  Douma." 
The  campaign  has,  in  fact,  already  been  opened. 
The  Moderates  have  held  a  conference  at  Moscow, 
and  the  Constitutional  Democrats  and  Progres- 
sives, who  are  not  sure  they  would  be  permitted  to 
meet  where  quasi-martial  law  prevails,  are  discuss- 
ing the  issues  in  their  papers— chiefly  the  Riech 
(St.  Petersburg)  and  Strana  (St.  Petersburg), 
which  have  been  revived  after  a  suspension  which 
Premier  Stolypine  explained  was  necessary  as  a 
temporary  measure  to  prevent  incendiary  and  re- 
volutionary agitation  at  a  critical  time. 

Who,  all  ask,  will  control  the  next  Douma  ?  The 
Government,  by  releasing  4,500,000  acres  of  crown 
lands  and  authorizing  their  sale  by  the  Peasants' 
Bank,  and  by  promising  a  further  sale  of  some 
15,000,000  acres  on  fair  terms,  hopes  to  capture  the 
peasant  delegates,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  Radi- 
cals from  capturing  them.  The  success  of  these 
tactics  even  conservative  editors  and  leaders  ven- 
ture to  question.  Thus  the  St.  Petersburg  Rous- 
sky  Proud  (Russian  Work)  says  pessimistically: 

"  The  muzhik  will  give  his  vote  only  to  the  cham- 
pions of  'land  and  liberty.'  However  terrible  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  fact,  and  to  blink  at  it  would  be 
senseless.  He  will  give  no  heed  to  any  official 
power  which  may  try  to  persuade  him  to  the  con- 
trary—this, too,  is  clear;  and  as  for  pressure  and 
coercion  of  the  peasant  electors,  the  bureaucracy  has  neither  the 
strength,  courage,  nor  persistence  for  such  a  course. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  under  the  present  electoral 
system,  with  its  class  divisions  and  various  'stages,'  the  Douma  is 
bound  to  be 'red,' even  anarchistic,  for  only  the  revolutionary 
parties  .have  the  energy  and  the  resources  to  carry  their  programs 
through." 

The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  challenges  these  pessimis- 
tic views  as  pure  guesswork.  It  is  sure,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
second  Douma  will  be  far  less  radical  than  the  first",,  more  busi- 
ness-like and  practical,  and  less  visionary.  The  Rossia  (St. 
Petersburg),  the  organ  of  the  Stolypine  Cabinet,  declares  that  the 
grouping  of  parties  which  followed  the  first  campaign  has  lost  all 
practical  significance.     It  continues  : 

"There  were  several  factions  and  shades  of  opinion;  to-day 
there  are  only  two  parties — the  party  of  order  and  government, 
and  the  anti-government  party.  Which  will  win?  That  which 
will  take  a  definite  position  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
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GENERAL   VIEW  OF    THE  VILLA.  VIEW  SHOWING  APERTURE  CAUSED   BY   BOMB.  INTERIOR   VIEW   AFTER   THE    EXPLOSION. 

EFFECT   OF   THE   BOMB-THROWING   ON    PREMIER   STOLYPINE'S    VILLA. 

Thirty  people  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded  by  the  assassin's  missile  on  August  25. 


The  voters  will  pay  no  attention  to  details  ;•  they  will  ask  whether 
it  is  their  interest  and  duty  to  ally  themselves  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  gradual,  sequent,  moderate  reform,  or  to  encourage 
chaos  and  revolutionary  terror." 

The  Strana  answers  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  kind  of  constitutional  monarchy  wanted,  and  adds  that  the 
bureaucrats  and  reactionaries  hate  the  constitutionalist  as  bitterly 
as  they  do  the  revolutionist.  Where,  it  asks,  is  the  alleged 
harmony  in  the  party  of  order?  Stolypine's  own  organ  is  too 
"  red  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  provincial  governors,  and  the  editors 
of  the  provincial  press  are  not  permitted  to  advocate  real  con- 
stitutionalism. 

In  regard  to  the  agrarian  projects  of  the  Government,  the 
Strana  says  that  they  are  "'a  drop  in  the  bucket,"  that  relief  is 
needed  everywhere,  and  that  to  help  one  peasant,  and  ignore  the 
clamor  of  nine  peasants  just  as  impoverished,  will  injure  rather 
than  help  the  Government.  Not  4,000,000,  but  20,000,000  acres 
should  at  once  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  land-hungry,  and 
this  is  impossible  without  the  late  Douma's  scheme — compulsory 
alienation  of  private  lands  and  fair  compensation.  The  revived 
Riech  is  convinced  that  Stolypine  will  find  himself  constrained  to 
adopt  more  and  more  of  the  late  Douma's  agrarian  proposals. 
Both  these  organs  object,  however,  to  government-land  legislation, 
or  any  other  legislation,  without  the  Douma.  This,  they  say,  is 
illegal,  contrary  to  the  Fundamental  Laws  and  characteristic  of  an 
arbitrary,  hypocritical  bureaucracy. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


Aspirations  of  Egypt.— The  recent  execution  of  certain 
Egyptian  peasants  and  the  flogging  of  others,  accused  of  firing 
upon  British  officers  who  were  shooting  pigeons  without  first  ob- 
taining leave  of  their  owners,  has  given  occasion  to  a  host  of  pro- 
Egyptian  sympathizers  to  discuss  and  even  arraign  Lord  Cromer's 
administration  at  Cairo  of  the  territory  over  which  the  Khedive 
ostensibly  reigns.  Particularly  would  the  opponents  of  British 
policy  in  Egypt  disclaim  the  idea  that  Egyptians  are  hostile  to 
European  influences.  The  craze  for  Panislamism,  which  is 
inflaming  the  Mohammedan  countries  to  attack  Europe,  has 
not  affected  Egypt,  declares  Moustapha  Kamel,  an  Egyptian 
pacha,  in  a  brochure  on  England's  administration  of  the  Nile 
country.  Egypt  has  its  intellectual  classes  who  are  proud  of  their 
country's  past,  and  who  wish  to  be  partakers  in  European  prog- 
ress, and  not  be  considered  backward,  like  a  Central-African 
country   or    a    Belgian    Free    State.     They    never    think   for   an 


instant  that  a  Panislamic  uprising  could  overcome  Europe.     To 
quote  : 

"The  national  program  of  those  who  have  any  influence  upon 
public  opinion  in  Egypt  is  well  defined.  We  Egyptians  want  to 
elevate  the  people  by  instruction  and  the  light  of  progress,  to  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  duties,  and  to  point  out  to 
them  the  place  they  ought  to' occupy  in  the  world.  For  more  than 
a  century  we  have  understood  that  all  nations  must  follow  the  path 
of  Western  civilization,  and  we  were  the  first  Oriental  people  to 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  Europe.  We  continue  to  march  in  the  path 
we  have  chosen.  It  is  by  instruction,  progress,  toleration,  and 
freedom  of  thought  that  we  shall  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  world 
and  liberty  for  our  country.  Our  object  is  the  independence  of 
our  country,  and  nothing  can  make  us  forget  that !  The  sympathy 
we  feel  for  other  Mussulman  nations  is  quite  legitimate,  and  not 
at  all  fanatical.  ,No  enlightened  Moslem  can  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  nations  of  Islam  could  combine  successfully  against 
Europe.  Those  who  talk  in  such  a  strain  are  either  ignorant  or 
intentionally  strive  to  create  a  barrier  between  Europe  and  the 
Mussulman  nations.  It  is  an  Islamic  renaissance,  based  upon 
science  and  freedom  of  thought,  that  is  needed  to  elevate  the  peo- 
ples of  Islam  " 


THE  EGYPTIAN   QUESTION. 

Is  there  room  here  for  any  one  but  John  Bull  ? 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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WHY   WOMAN   SHOULD    NOT  VOTE   IN   ITALY. 

IF  women  do  not  get  the  ballot  in  Italy,  it  will  evidently  not  be 
because  they  have  not  made  enough  of  a  stir  about  it.  The 
Italian  magazines  are  filled  with  articles  on  woman-suffrage,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  quoted  in  these  columns.  Queen  Mar- 
gherita  has  expressed  her  opposition  to  it,  members  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  are  being  sounded  on  the  subject,  and  the  Parliament 
itself  is  being  deluged  with  petitions.  One  manifesto  is  issued  by 
the  "  intellectual  women  "  of  Italy,  others  by  the  women's  socie- 
ties, "which  are  springing  up,"  we  read,  "like  mushrooms  after 
a  shower,"  and  one  petition  to  Parliament  "  bears  the  signature  of 
the  most  learned  woman  lawyer,  the  most  cultured  female  journal- 
ist, the  lady  of  the  most  ancient  aristocracy,  the  most  renowned 
milliner."  In  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  Aristide  Manassero  has  the 
hardihood  to  declare,  in  the  Italia  Modema  (Rome),  that  the 
women  of  Italy,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  desire  the  ballot.  Even 
those  who  do,  he  adds,  have  no  clear  and  distinct  object  in  mind ; 
they  are  not  fitted  for  the  political  arena,  in  which  they  would  lose 
their  most  charming  quality,  that  of  femininity,  and  they  might 
better  direct  their  energies  toward  a  reform  of  the  present  Italian 
political  code,  which  is  grossly  unjust  to  their  sex. 

Mr.  Manassero  intimates  in  the  following  paragraph  that  the 
Italian  suffragists  do  not  know  what  they  want.     He  remarks : 

"  In  all  the  articles  I  have  read,  and  at  all  the  conferences  of 
those  who  fight  for  the  feminine  vote  which  I  have  attended,  I 
have  never  come  upon  anything  like  a  clear  statement,  exact  and 
precise,  of  the  problem  thus  discussed.  I  have  seen  theories  on 
the  rights  of  motherhood,  handled  from  a  natural  and  sociological 
standpoint ;  I  have  come  upon  dissertations  upon  the  psychical 
and  intellectual  position  of  women,  and  upon  treatises,  more  or 
less  scientific,  on  the  effects  of  heredity,  adaptation,  environment. 
These  feminists  use  the  new  studies  and  new  data  collected  by 
Manouvrier  to  defend  themselves  from  the  charge  of  childishness, 
and  the  arguments  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Letourneau  in  support 
of  their  contention  that  their  defects  are  the  result  of  slow  and 
long  atavism,  of  acquired  degeneration,  of  the  atrophy  of  high 
qualities,  which  results  from  the  failure  in  opportunity  and  the 
narrowness  of  sphere  to  which  they  have  been  condemned." 

All  of  their  arguments, says  this  writer, end  in  "a  poetic  phrase, 
or  an  ingenious  paradox."     There  are,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say, 


many  things  which  women  ought  rightly  to  claim  before  they  ad- 
vance to  a  premature  demand  for  the  suffrage.     Thus : 

"Certainly  our  legal  code,  which  originated  with  Napoleon, 
contains  provisions  by  no  means  favorable,  sometimes  even  un- 
just, to  the  gentle  sex.  We  have  a  system  of  restrictions,  civil 
and  penal,  sometimes  too  harsh,  sometimes  too  indulgent,  but 
never  fair  and  inspired  by  a  definite  standard.  The  disposition 
of  personal  and  inherited  property  in  marriage  is  not  regulated  in 
a  just  manner.  A  very  scanty  influence  and  authority  are  left  to  a 
widow  in  the  education  and  instruction  of  her  children.  In  the 
case  of  illegitimate  children  no  inquiry  can  by  law  be  made  into 
the  identity  of  the  father,  but  only  of  the  mother.  In  marital  in- 
fidelity the  woman  is  punished  much  more  severely  than  the  man. 
.  .  .  If  a  gradual  amelioration  of  woman's  condition  under  the  law 
is  to  be  aimed  at,  it  should  be  begun  in  the  more  useful,  more  nec- 
essary, and  more  general  way  by  altering  the  code.  All  agitation 
for  woman's  rights  in  any  other  sense  than  this  is  absolutely  pre- 
mature. Feminism,  under  whatever  cloak  of  liberalism  or  indi- 
vidualism it  may  be  concealed,  is  never  anything  but  a  problem  of 
economics,  and  can  never  produce  a  change  in  the  sexes.  Not 
even  the  Italian  Parliament  or  the  glorious  House  of  Commons 
can  do  that,  altho  it  is  able  to  do  anything,  according  to  the  Gen- 
ovese  De  Lolme,  excepting  to  turn  a  woman  into  a  man." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  JEW   IN  THE   RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION. 

THE  Jew  excites  admiration  in  an  "  Occasional  Correspondent  " 
of  the  London  Times  for  the  part  he  has  played  and  is  play- 
ing in  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement.  The  Jew's  intelli- 
gence and  devotion  to  high  political  ideals,  we  are  told,  are  greater 
than  those  of  his  Christian  fellow  countrymen.  The  cruel  deeds 
done  by  Jews  in  common  with  Christians  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
racial  proclivity.  The  Jews  have  frequently  checked  the  bloody 
and  vindictive  violence  of  Russian  Gentiles,  and,  as  this  writer 
remarks : 

"  I  have  found  broader  intelligence,  larger  idealism,  greater 
power  of  grasping  personal  conceptions,  and  readier  devotion  to 
the  service  of  ideals  and  of  men  among  the  Jewish  revolutionaries 
than  among  the  revolutionary  Christians  of  an  analogous  class. 
I  have  seen  the  passions  of  an  'Orthodox '  crowd  restrained  by  the 
temperate  speech  of  a  Jew  ;  and  I  shall  long  remain  under  the  im- 
pression of  a  scene  which  I  witnessed  at  a  meeting  last  week  ;  a 


The  Dancing  Bear— "I  can't  stand  this  fool  game  much  longer." 
—Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London) 


TREPOFF-"Set    him  in   motion,  « !  !  !  " 

sire. -It  is  easily  done." 

THE    KAITHKUL  ARMY. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
THE    END  OF   THE    GAME. 
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workman's  house  in  which  men  and  women  were  crammed  like 
wood  in  a  stove  and  were  all  ablaze  with  revolutionary  fire,  and 
a  venerable  Jew,  whose  own  innumerable  wrongs  seemed  but  gen- 
tly to  touch  his  heart,  enveloping  it  as  clouds  envelop  the  moon, 


IN   HIDING. 

The  Czar  avoids  the  demands  of  the  people  by  dodging-  behind  the 
back  of  the  hangman.  —  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

pleading  for  love  and  charity  and  a  noble  aim  and  a  noble  cause." 

This  correspondent  was  told  by  the  Russian  authorities  that  he 
would  lose  all  interest  in  the  revolution  when  he  discovered  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  dominated  by  Jews.  But  he  gives  a  very 
different  account  of  his  impressions,  in  the  following  language: 

"Officials  do  not  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  Jews.  Not 
only  have  they  their  own  Bund  ;  the  Russian  political  parties, 
Octoberists,  Constitutional  Democrats,  Social  Democrats,  Social- 
ist Revolutionaries  are,  some  of  them,  directed  and  controlled,  and 
all  of  them  influenced,  altho  in  varying  degree,  by  the  Jews,  who 
have  won  a  position  out  of  all  relation  to  their  numbers  by  virtue 
of  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  solidarity  which  characterize 
their  race 

"  But  this  discovery  that  I  have  made,  so  far  from  diminishing, 
has  increased  my  interest  in  and  hope  for  the  revolution.  In  spite 
of  my  prejudices,  which  still  strive  to  assert  themselves,  it  has 
been  borne  in  upon  me,  by  evidence— and  the  evidence  accumu- 
lates every  day — which  can  not  be  gainsaid,  that  the  Jews  are  able 
to  bestow  upon  the  revolution  .  .  .  intellectual  enlightenment, 
moral  impulse,  spiritual  impulse,  and  a  high  aim.  This  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  believe  ;  and  specially  rigorous  measures  are 
enforced  against  Jews  who  are  proved  or  suspected  to  have  any 
part  in  the  movement.  Some  of  my  own  acquaintances  of  the 
past  week  have  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  I  know  that  they 
were  a  moderating  influence  in  the  societies  to  which  they 
belonged." 

Those  who  thus  "  mysteriously  disappear,"  being  apprehended 
and  sent  to  prison  or  into  exile,  are  Jews  who  would,  like  the 
Girondists  of  France  and  the  Octoberists  of  the  present  movement, 
have  acted  as  moderating  and  restraining  influences.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  fatally  misguided  in  removing  these  and  leaving  the 
field  to  relentless  terrorists.  This  writer  thus  expresses  his  opin- 
ion on  this  point : 

"The  Government,  who  have  a  finger  on  the  public  pulse  and 
know  that  the  new  sentiments  that  stir  the  'people  to  desperate 
deeds  can  never  be  exorcised  by  any  of  their  enchantments,  are 
depriving  the  revolution  of  its  best  elements  and  handing  it  over 
to  the  control  of  the  men  whom  they  have  most  reason  to  dread 
and  who  have  least  reason  to  dread  them — the  men  of  the  Terror  ; 
men  of  consummate  and  merciless  skill." 


SPANISH    VIEW    OF  THE   CUBAN    REBELLION. 

T  f  we  are  to  jud^e  Spanish  opinion  by  the  Heraldo  </<■  Madrid, 
-*■  a  journal  that  is  to  Spain  what  the  London  Times  is  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Paris  Temps  is  to  France,  Spain  would  consider  the 
United  States  amply  justified  in  intervention  in  Cuba.  "With 
due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  indulged  in  by  the  telegraphic 
agencies,"  says  the  Heraldo,  "there  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact 
that  the  Cuban  Republic  is  passing  through  a  most  dangerous 
crisis."  in  which  "  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  i'latt  Amendment 
give  the  United  States  the  right  of  intervention."  The  main 
causes  of  the  present  conflict  are  thought  by  the  Heraldo  to  lie  in 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Cuban  Constitution  and  the  unfitness  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  a  republican  form  of  government.  To  quote 
at  length  : 

"The  defective  character  of  the  Cuban  Constitution  renders 
political  unity  almost  impossible.  For  instance,  the  provincial 
governors  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  nominated  by  the 
central  or  supreme  authorities.  To  this  supreme  and  central  gov- 
ernment a  provincial  governor  may  show  himself  in  direct  opposi- 
tion without  violating  any  of  his  obligations.  Moreover,  a  repre- 
sentative government  such  as  they  now  enjoy  the  Cubans  were 
completely  unfitted  and  unprepared  for.  The  extremists  of  the 
Moderate  party  abused  their  long  tenure  of  office,  like  all  parties 
who  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  power,  and  this  aroused  the 
headlong  impatience  and  exasperation  of  the  more  radical  elements 
n  the  Liberal  party.  When  once  these  causes  of  disturbance  are 
recognized  and  confronted,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  put  an  end 
to  the  critical  condition  of  affairs." 

History  repeats  itself  in  the  present  uprising  which  is  almost 
identical  in  origin  with  the  "rebellion  of  Cuba  against  Spain  in 
1868.     The  writer  remarks  : 

"The  political  parties  in  Havana  should  try  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
promise. They  should  remember  that  it  was  a  similar  attempt  of 
the  Moderates  to  crush  the  Progressives  that  precipitated  the 
revolution  against  Spain  in  1868.  Surely  this  fact  should  be  taken 
to  heart  by  Cuba.  .  .  .  The  Cubans  are  united  to  us  by  ties  which 
nothing  can  dissolve, and  we  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  political 
conflict  which  is  going  on  across  the  water.  We  earnestly  pray 
that  the  passion  and  fury  which  have  been  aroused  there  may 
give  place  to  peace  and  concord  which  are  the  only  guaranties  of 
prosperity  and  progress." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


'REFORM   IT   ALTOGETHER. 


William  II.— ''The  spelling  reform  is  certainly  worthy  of  Teddy. 
A  better  plan  would  be  to  make  German  the  universal  language  and 
abolish  every  other."  —Fischietto  (Turin). 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


HOW   PEARLS   GROW. 

THE  parasitic  theory  of  the  origin  of  pearls  seems  now  to  be 
well  established,  according  to  Mr.  Seurat,  who  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  question  for  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  An  interesting 
summary  of  the  matter,  contributed  by  him  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Oceanographic  Museum  of  Monaco  (May  20),  is  abstracted  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  August  18).  The  writer  outlines  the 
researches  of  Seurat  and  earlier  investigators  as  follows  : 

"  An  early  hypothesis  considered  the  pearl  as  the  result  of  a 
reaction  of  the  mantle  to  the  excitation  produced  by  a  foreign 
body,  .  .  .  a  grain  of  sand,  for  example.  By  secretion  this  for- 
eign body  was  supposed  to  be  covered  with  nacre  and  a  rounded 
spherule  was  formed.  This  is  indeed  the  case,  but  such  a  spherule 
is  not  a  fine  pearl,  but  a  concretion  of  mother-of-pearl 

'The  second  hypothesis  is  pathologic.  The  pearl, according  to 
this,  would  represent  a  concretion  of  lime  and  is  a  calculus,  the 
product  of  a  diseased  oyster.  >  .  .  Herdman  and  Hornell,  after 
studying  the  formation  of  Ceylon  pearls,  .  .  .  announced  that 
many  pearls  had  a 'calco-spherule '  as  a  nucleus,  around  which, 
under  the  influence  of  this  excitation,  were  deposited  successive 
Layers  of  nacre.  But  all  fine  pearls  have  not  this  calcareous 
nucleus,  and  the  hypothesis  has  no  general  value. 

"  The  most  probable  theory  tends  to  attribute  to  the  pearl  a 
parasitic  origin.  According  to  this  the  mollusk  calcifies  a  cyst 
determined  by  a  parasite.  In  1852  Felippi  attributed  the  forma- 
tion of  pearls  .  .  ,  to  the  presence  of  the  larvae  of  a  trematode. 

,  .  The  formation  of  pearls  in  the  common  mollusk  Mytilus 
sdulis  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  larva  of  a  dis- 
tome,  whose  development  has  been  followed  by  Jameson.  In  1903 
Herdman  and  Hornell  discovered  that  most  of  the  fine  pearls 
found  free  in  the  tissues  of  the  Ceylon  pearl-oyster  contained  the 
remains  of  a  cestode.  Finally,  during  a  stay  at  the  Gambier 
Isles,  from  1902  to  1904,  Mr.  Seurat,  by  decalcifying  pearls,  found 
in  the  center  an  organic  nucleus  surrounded  by  concentric  layers 
of  conchyolin.  The  nucleus  was  composed  of  a  scolex  225  micro- 
millimeters  [about  T^ff  inch]  long,  which  was  identified  as  that  of 
...  a  parasite  of  the  black-edged  pearl-oyster.  .  .  .  He  also 
found  the  larva;  of  cestodes  forming  nuclei  of  pearls  from  Nossi- 
Be,  Madagascar,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  New  Caledonia.  .  .  . 

"  Some  of  these  parasites  can  complete  their  development  only 
in  other  hosts — a  fact  now  very  generally  established  in  parasitoP 
ogy.  Jameson  has  shown  that  the  distome  of  a  certain  oyster  is 
found  in  .  .  .  birds  that  eat  it.  .  .  .  Seurat  has  proved  that  the 
scolex  of  the  Tylocephaluni  can  continue  its  development  only  in 
a  fish,  the  eagle-ray.  The  rays  eat  pearl-oysters  whose  shells 
have  become  perforated,  and  thus  absorb  the  scolex,  which  passes 
on  to  the  adult  stage  in  the  spiral  intestine. 

;'  The  Tylocephalum  seems  to  attack  only  one  particular  oyster 
and  this  particular  fish.  Their  simultaneous  presence,  and  the 
assistance  of  organisms  to  facilitate  the  attack  of  the  oysters  by 
the  ray,  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  appearance  of  the  fine 
pearls  of  the  Gambier  Isles 

"  The  knowledge  of  this  mechanism  of  formation  enables  us  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  utilized,  to  obtain  a  forced  production  of  fine 
pearls. 

"The  parasitic  origin  appears  in  all  cases  to  be  very  general, 
and  altho  the  parasites  are  various  the  mechanism  is  always  the 
same. 

"But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  center  of  the 
pearl  consists  of  a  parasitic  organism,  it  is  this  that  causes  the 
pearl  to  live  '  or  'die.'  If  the  pearl  'grows  old  '  and  'dies,'  it  is 
because  perspiration,  the  acid  secretions  of  the  skin,  salt  or  soapy 
water,  fruit- juices,  etc.,  dull  it.  But  it  may  be  'revived  '  by  dis- 
solving the  external  envelopes  with  an  acid  of  some  strength — a 
very  delicate  process.  It  is  true  that  the  same  effects  may  be 
produced,  it  appears,  by  a  biologic  mechanism,  by  the  limited 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  when  the  pearl  is  swallowed.  The 
Califomians  advise  that  it  be  fed  to  a  fowl,  and  as  it  may  not  be 
recovered  in  any  other  way,  to  kill  the  fowl  at  the  expiration  of  a 
sufficient  time.  It  will  issue  as  from  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  en- 
tirely rejuvenated."  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


IS  THERE  A   LANGUAGE  OF  ANIMALS?      N 

A  FTER  stating  this  question,  a  contributor  to  Cosmos  (Paris) 
•^*-  — Mr.  C.  de  Kirwan — answers,  "That  depends."  If  you 
mean  by  "language"  sounds  conveying  certain  sensations,  desires, 
and  impressions,  animals  certainly  speak.  If  you  mean  articulate 
words  capable  of  conveying  ideas  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word,  they  as  certainly  do  not.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Language  .  .  .  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  purely  of  the 
senses,  expressing  only  impressions,  sensations,  appetites,  and 
passions,  and  consists  solely  of  inarticulate  sounds,  cries  of  dif- 
ferent natures,  and  gestures  of  all  sorts.  This  kind  of  language, 
which  represents  no  thought,  no  idea,  and  still  less  any  reasoning 
process,  exists  incontestably  among  animals,  and  is  common  to 
them  and  man. 

"  This  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  'language  '  has  led 
scientists  ...  to  defend  the  untenable  opinion  that  animals 
have  an  intellect  of  the  same  kind,  tho  of  less  degree,  than  that 
of   man 

"The  late  Father  Carbonelle,  in  his 'Confines  of  Science  and 
Philosophy,'  has  given  a  remarkable  description  of  this  language 
of  pure  sense — cries  of  joy  or  of  fright,  joyous  shouts,  sighs  of 
sadness  or  grief,  various  movements  of  the  wings  in  birds,  wag- 
gings  of  the  tail  in  dogs,  etc.,  and,  in  man,  the  play  of  feature,  in- 
stinctive movements,  and  monosyllabic  exclamations. 

"  The  essential  and  fundamental  difference  between  this  lan- 
guage of  the  senses  and  spoken  language  is  that  the  former,  be- 
cause it  represents  no  idea,  implies  no  conversation.  So  animals 
do  not  talk  with  one  another,  and  if  all  the  Garners  and  naturalists 
of  the  world  observe  all  the  gorillas,  chimpanzees,  and  orangs  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  they  will  never  surprise  them  in  a  single  con- 
versation. They  will  be  able  to  notice  certain  cries  and  gestures, 
more  or  less  varied,  corresponding  to  the  impressions,  sensations, 
and  passions  of  all  this  monkey  tribe  ;  just  as  they  might  observe 
the  same  with  any  other  class  of  animals. 

"As  a  recent  writer  well  says  .  .  .  :  'To  have  a  real  language, 
there  must  be  judgment  and  reason,  founded,  at  least  implicitly, 
on  an  abstract  and  universal  concept,'  not  an  instinctive  judgment 
without  freedom  .  .  .  like  that  of  the  kid  which,  seeing  the  wolf, 
decides  to  run  away,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  but  a  free,  conscious, 
and  reasoned  judgment. 

"The  articulate  word,  which  alone  constitutes  real  language, 
may  be  replaced  with  gestures,  with  signs  (by  deaf-mutes,  for  ex- 
ample) just  as  it  is  put  into  certain  characters  in  handwriting ;  but 
these  characters,  signs,  and  gestures  correspond  in  this  case  to 
ideas,  not  merely  to  the  phenomena  of  pure  sensation. 

"  We  may  recall  the  failure  of  the  learned  English  scientist.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  who  in  spite  of  several  months  of  daily  practise, 
followed  out  with  unalterable  patience,  could  not  ...  'to  his 
great  surprise,'  teach  his  dog  to  read. 

"  The  same  result  awaits  all  attempts  to  decipher  and  note  the 
alleged  language  of  monkeys." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


Goggles  for  Automobilists.— That  goggles  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  protect  the  eyes  from  dust,  wind,  flies,  etc., 
while  riding  in  a  motor-car,  is  the  opinion  of  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  August  11).  He  warns 
the  reader  that  in  making  a  selection  care  should  be  taken  that 
there  is  no  uneven  pressure  on  the  rim  of  the  orbit,  for  this  be- 
comes painful  if  continued  for  hours,  especially  if  the  pressure  be 
over  the  supraorbital  nerve.     He  goes  on  : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  fit  must  be  close,  whether  accomplished 
by  the  metal  mountings  of  the  glasses  being  shaped  to  fit  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  orbit  and  padded,  or  by  additional  flaps  of 
leather  or  some  other  flexible  material ;  if  there  are  open  spaces, 
dust,  and  even  flies,  will  find  their  way  in  with  surprising  ease. 
Those  who,  on  account  of  myopia,  hypermetropia,  or  an  amount 
of  astigmatism  that  is  too  great  to  be  neglected,  require  glasses 
for  distant  vision,  may  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives.  The  ordi- 
nary spectacles  may  be  worn,  and  goggles  superimposed  upon 
them;  a  square-fronted  pattern  consisting  of  plain,  flat  front 
glasses,  with  side  glasses  set  at  right  angles  to  them,  will  allow 
sufficient  space  for  this,  and  the  further  protection  needed  can  be 
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afforded  by  a  continuous  flap  of  leather  or  some  similar  substance 
extending  an  inch  or  more  all  round  the  glasses.  Goggles  may  be 
specially  made  with  glasses  ground  to  afford  the  required  correc- 
tions, but  they  must  of  necessity  be  flat,  and  of  much  larger  size 
than  die  glasses  kept  in  stock  for  spectacles.  The  central  axis  of 
the  lens  must  coincide  with  that  <>l  the  pupil,  and  this  centering 
can  be  pretty  accurately  done,  tho  the  center  will  be  nowhere  neai 
the  center  of  -he  whole  glass,  which  has  to  be  extended  far  out- 
ward to  give  a  sufficient  lateral  range  of  vision,  so  that  a  large 
lens  lias  to  be  ground,  and  a  great  part  of  it  cut  off  and  discarded, 
which  renders  such  glasses  rather  expensive.  Whether  cylinders 
could  be  placed  with  sufficient  accuracy  is  open  to  doubt,  (tog- 
gles, however,  with  rims  fitting  the  rims  of  the  orbit  have  little 
disposition  to  get  out  of  place." 


SWIMMING    BY    MECHANICAL    POWER. 

A  NOVEL  aquatic  propeller,  which  will  do  for  man  in  the 
water  what  the  motocycle  is  doing  on  land,  being  related  to 
the  motor-boat  very  much  as  the  motocycle  is  to  the  automobile, 
has  been  devised  by  Constantini,  of  Paris,  whose  roller  motor- 
skate  was  recently  described  in  these  columns.  The  apparatus, 
according  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  Tlie  Scientific  American 
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CONSTANTINI'S  AQUATIC  PROPELLER. 

A  waterproof  casing  containing  a  gasoline  motor  which  drives  a  screw  is  strapped 
to  the  swimmer's  back  and  propels  him  through  the  water. 

(New  York,  September  i),  is  practical  and  successful,  and  will  be 
useful  as  a  life-saver,  or  as  an  automatic  swimming-device,  altho 
it  can  be  employed  in  sport  as  well.     He  says  : 

"Bathers,  for  instance,  can  take  exercise  with  the  apparatus 
along  the  coast.  Such  an  apparatus  must  be  as  light  as  possible, 
and  precautions  must  be  taken  so  that  the  motor  will  work  under 
water  in  all  conditions.  A  good  distance  can  be  covered,  even  by 
a  novice,  which  distance  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  fuel- 
tank." 

Three  pictures  of  the  apparatus  as  now  constructed  are  shown. 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  light  aluminum  box  about  20  inches  high,  to  be 


carried  upon  the  back  of  the  swimmer.  The  propeller,  /,  pro- 
tected iv  .1  wire  screen,  is  mounted  on  a  crank-shaft  that  projects 
through  a  water  tight  packing  in  the  side  of  the  case.  At  the 
top  of  the  case  is  a  pipe,  A",  leading  to  a  float-bag,  which  serves 
to  supply  the  air  for  working  the  carbureter  when  the  box  is  under 


DETAILS    OF    THE    MOTOR. 

water.  The  water  for  cooling  the  motor  cylinder  comes  from  the 
outside  and  leaves  the  box  again  through  openings  on  either  side 
of  the  case.  Gasoline  is  supplied  from  an  aluminum  tank.  A\ 
fitted  against  the  back  of  the  case.  Below  it  is  placed  the  outlet 
valve,  1),  connected  to  a  pipe  upon  the  box,  which  leads  to  the 
carbureter.  The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the  working  of  the 
device  as  follows  : 

"  To  control  the  working  of  the  motor,  two  rods  pass  to  the  out- 
side. One  of  these  works  upon  the  carbureter  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion of  gas  and  air  for  the  mixture;  the  second  rod  acts  upon 
the  ignition  shifting.  The  exhaust  of  the  motor  passes  to  the  out- 
side by  the  pipe,  b.  To  it  is  connected  a  special  form  of  muffling- 
box,  which  is  shown  in  the  section.  It  is  provided  with  a  valve, 
O,  which  is  kept  pressed  up  by  the 
spring  when  the  exhaust  ceases. 
This  has  been  designed  so  as  to 
prevent  the  water  from  entering 
the  exhaust  pipe  when  it  is  sub- 
merged below  the  surface.  At- 
tached to  each  side  of  the  main 
case  is  an  air-bag  of  some  size 
which  serves  as  a  float.  The 
swimmer  is  seated  upon  a  project- 
ing saddle  formed  of  a  metal 
plate  covered  with  cork,  L.  The 
saddle  is  hinged  to  the  box  in 
order  to  fold  it  up  when  not  in 
use,  and  at  the  outer  end  is  at- 
tached an  air-float  which  can  be 
of  any  convenient  size.  Two 
straps  are  fixed  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  box  so  as  to  fasten  it  upon 
the  swimmer's  back.  At  the 
lower  end  the  straps  are  fastened 
in  place  by  a  hook  or  a  button 
projecting  from  the  box.  The 
storage  -  battery  and  induction- 
coil,  which  are  not  seen  here,  are  stowed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  case 
under  the  motor. 

"  In  order  to  use  the  life-saving  device,  the  swimmer  first 
starts  up  the  motor  by  means  of  the  hand-crank  from  the 
outside,  and,  after  seating  himself  on  the  saddle,  puts  the  box  upon 
his  back,  holding  it  by  means  of  the  straps.  After  the  air-bags  have 
been  filled  up,  he  goes  into  the  water.  He  regulates  the  speed  of 
the  motor  by  the  two  rods  mentioned  above,  which  act  upon 
the  carbureter  and  on  the  ignition.  Steering  is  done  by  opening 
the  hands  more  or  less,  or  inclining  them  at  different  angles.  Upon 
reaching  the  shore,  he  stops  the  motor  by  cutting  off  the  gas  sup- 
ply and  the  ignition." 


THE  COVER  OF  THE  MOTOR  RE- 
MOVED. 
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EARTHQUAKES  AND  THE  SIMPLE   LIFE. 

THE  fact  that  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Francisco  was  better  after  the  earthquake  than  before  is 
commented  upon  by  The  Hospital  (London,  August  4),  and  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  were  getting  "  the  enforced  benefits 
of  a  sanatorium,"  being  obliged  to  live  simply  and  outdoors 
whether  they  would  or  no.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  great  many  men  and  women  who 
were  in  a  poor  state  of  health  before  the  shock,  with  bad  appetites 
and  defective  digestion,  are  now  eating  all  they  can  get  and  digest- 
ing it  without  trouble;  while  the  mental  condition  which  so  often 
accompanies  the  dyspeptic  state  has  equally  improved.  The  ex- 
planation is  as  simple  as  it  is  rational.  These  people  were  fortu- 
nately deprived  of  their  trams,  alcohol,  and  luxuries ;  they  had 
nothing  but  simple  food,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  to  get  it.  The  men  have  found  it  possible  to 
live  without  cigars  or  whisky,  and  the  ladies  without  candy.  They 
have  cooked  their  simple  meals  in  the  streets  to  the  better  ventila- 
tion of  their  houses  ;  for  lack  of  light  they  have  gone  to  bed  early, 
with  the  compensation  that  they  have  risen  with  the  lark.  They 
have  had  the  enforced  benefits  of  a  sanatorium,  and  good  health  is 
the  result." 

The  general  psychological  effects  of  the  disaster  are  also  com- 
mented upon  by  the  writer,  who  first  notes  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness  in  The  Pacific  Medical  Journal,  that  people  in  gen- 
eral took  the  earthquake  very  quietly,  most  of  them  even  staying 
in  their  rooms  to  dress  before  leaving  the  ruined  hotels.  Says 
The  Hospital  : 

"  The  trial  came  at  a  time  when  the  nervous  system  was  well 
rested  by  sleep;  it  might  have  been  otherwise  had  it  come  at  the 
end  of  a  hot  and  harrowing  day.    The  fire  followed,  and  for  three 
days  the  mass  of  the  people  were  subjected  to  a  strain  such  as  no 
similar  body  of  our  fellow  creatures  has  endured  in.  this  genera- 
tion.    At  the  end  of  that  time  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  people  were  homeless,  destitute,  and  for  the  most  part 
had  to  start  life  over  again.     They  had  suffered  loss  of  sleep, 
many  were  hungry,  and  all  had  the  prospect  of  immediate  famine 
ahead.     By  all  the  precedents  of  history  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands should  have  been  in  the  slough  of  despair.     Men  should 
have  slunk  along  with   white,  despairing  faces;    women  should 
have  wept,  and  children  wailed.     Nothing  could  have  been  further 
from  the  truth.       Some  men  looked  worried  and  depressed;  most 
seemed  to  be  in  excellent  good  humor  with  themselves  and  the 
world  in  the  knowledge  that  they  and  theirs  were  still  living.     In 
a  walk  of  ten  miles  no  woman  was  seen  crying.     The  mental  con- 
dition was  rather  one  of  mild  excitement.     A  few  observations  on 
the  pulse-rate  showed  an  acceleration  of  ten  to  twenty  beats  a 
minute.     The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  nearly  every  one  had 
been  in  personal  danger  and  the  danger  was  passed  and  the  long 
tension  relieved.     By  lhe  enforced  recourse   to   a  few  open  en- 
campments men  were  thrown  together,  and  each  time  friend  met 
friend  the  sense  of  joyous  relief  was  quickened.     The  green  of  the 
fields  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  aided  the  reaction,  for  it  was  lovely 
weather.     Finally,  the  worn-out  bodies  and  overwrought  minds  of 
the  masses  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  power  of  suggestion 
and  they  felt  the  comfort  of  rest  after  exceeding  weariness.     Had 
the  weather  been  bad  or  the  preliminary  strain  less,  the  power  of 
suggestion  might  have  worked  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  a 
despairing  multitude  might  well  have  replaced  the  good-natured 
and  hopeful  crowds." 

To  Electrocute  Mosquitoes.— The  attention  of  ento- 
mologists and  of  municipal  authorities  in  New  Jersey,  Staten 
Island,  and  elsewhere,  who  have  been  conducting  a  more  or  less 
hopeless  warfare  against  the  mosquito,  is  called  to  an  alleged 
French  invention  by  which  this  pest  and  other  insects  may  be  put 
to  death  by  electrical  shock.  Cosmos  (Paris),  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  description,  with  brief  and  somewhat 
satirical  comment,  informs  its  readers  that  the  inventor  is  ;i 
Parisian  named  Chaulin,  but  hastens  to  add  that  inquiries  for  his 
exact  address  will  be  useless,  as  it  is  unknown  to  the  editorial 
staff.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 


"  In  this  engine,  electricity  is  the  active  agent.  ...  It  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  lantern  terminated  above  and  below  by  two  metal- 
lic rings.  Between  these  rings  are  stretched  vertically  a  large 
number  of  fine  wires  alternately  forming  electric  connection  with 
one  or  the  other.  The  rings  form  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  which 
in  the  normal  condition  is  incomplete,  owing  to  the  arrangement 
just  described. 

"  In  the  center  of  the  system  is  placed  a  lamp,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  electric.  The  mosquitoes,  attracted  by  the  light,  fly 
around  the  trap  and  come  in  contact  with  the  wires ;  if  they  touch 
two  neighboring  ones  their  bodies  establish  a  short  circuit  and 
they  are  shocked  to  death. 

"  It  would  thus  seem  necessary  to  know  the  number  of  volts  that 
will  kill  a  mosquito  or  a  fly.  Despite  the  electrocutions  in  Amer- 
ica we  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  number  required  to  kill  a  man, 
and  we  know  of  no  experiments  on  the  electrical  resistance  of  the 
lower  animals.  Unscientific  persons  are  content  to  use  a  lamp 
with  a  naked  flame  in  which  the  insects  burn  their  wings,  which 
is  enough,  without  the  aid  of  electricity.  Others  smear  the  globes 
with  honey,  in  which  the  mosquitoes  stick.  But  these  methods  of 
course  are  unscientific!" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

NEW  MATERIALS   FOR   PAPER. 

THOSE  who  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  ruthless  de- 
struction of  our  forests  to  feed  the  ever-hungry  printing- 
press  will  welcome  the  many  recent  suggestions  that  paper-pulp 
may  be  manufactured  from  other  vegetable  fibers  than  those  of 
the  grown  or  growing  tree.  It  need  not  be  said  that  our  paper- 
men  are  influenced,  in  receiving  these  suggestions  kindly,  not  so 
much  by  consideration  for  the  forest  lovers  as  by  regard  for  their 
own  pockets.  Wood  fit  for  paper-pulp  is  getting  scarce  and  dear, 
and  the  possible  substitutes  are  abundant  and  cheap.  A  contrib- 
utor to  The  Lumber/nati  (St.  Louis,  August  15)  thus  runs  over  the 
possibilities  along  this  line  : 

"When  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth,  the  great  English  newspaper 
and  magazine  publisher,  was  in  this  country  some  time  ago,  he 
called  attention  to  the  threatened  failure  of  the  white-paper  supply 
and  told  American  publishers  that  they  would  soon  have  to  look 
to  other  primary  sources  for  their  paper,  as  the  material  for  its 
manufacture  in  America  and  Europe  was  fast  approaching  ex- 
haustion. While  the  thought  expressed  by  Sir  Alfred  was  noth- 
ing new,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  evident  for  at  least  a  number  of 
years  to  the  publishers  of  great  newspapers,  as  well  as  to  lumber- 
men and  others  having  knowledge  of  forestry  resources  and  of  the 
tremendous  inroads  being  made  upon  them  in  an  industrial  way — 
yet  voiced  by  a  man  who  is  the  proprietor  of  forty-three  publica- 
tions, it  carries  weight  and  gives  emphasis  to  a  like  conclusion 
reached  by  others. 

"The  day  when  necessity  will  compel  recourse  to  new  sources 
of  supply  is  brought  the  nearer  by  the  burden  of  steadily  increas- 
ing cost  for  paper,  consequent,  necessarily,  on  the  comparatively 
limited  field  from  which  the  material  for  its  manufacture  is 
drawn.  The  great  bulk  of  the  pulp  wood  is  spruce,  which  is  an- 
nually becoming  more  expensive,  owing  to  the  depletion  of  the 
forests  and  the  high  prices  which  such  timber  commands  in  the 
markets  for  other  uses. 

"  The  Forest  Service,  in  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  its 
tendencies,  has  opened  a  laboratory  and  begun  a  special  investi- 
gation looking  to  the  discovery  of  woods  which  may  be  accepta- 
bly substituted  for  spruce  in  paper  manufacture.  Private  interests 
are  also  active  in  the  same  quest.  Yellow-pine  shavings  and 
refuse  have  been  amply  experimented  with  for  the  production  of 
paper,  and  a  large  mill  at  Orange,  Texas,  is  now  successfully 
fabricating  an  excellent  quality  of  wrapping-paper.  Tupelo  gum 
is  also  being  looked  upon  inquiringly  as  a  possible  paper  material. 
Only  the  other  day  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  were  asked  by  a  Mr.  James  Pattinson  to  invest  a 
moderate  sum  of  money  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  tupelo  as  a 
paper  wood.  The  gentleman  named  claimed  that  he  had  discov- 
ered it  was  an  excellent  material  for  the  manufacture  of  newspaper 
stock,  having  a  fine  fiber,  being  white  in  color,  and  otherwise  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose." 

But  the  most  sensational  suggestion  of  a  substitute  for  present 
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materials  in  paper-making  comes,  we  are  told,  from  Mr.  Harvie 
Jordan,  president  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association.  I  nan  arti- 
cle in  The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore)  lie  asserts  that 
paper  has  been  produced  trom  waste  cotton-stalks  in  all  grades, 
from  the  best  quality  of  "  linen"  to  the  lowest.  It  is  said  that  this 
paper  is  of  the  strongest  texture  and  softest  finish,  and  that  sev- 
eral  mills  will  be  established  at  different  points  in  the  South  for 
making  it,  to  be  ready  for  work  early  next  year.  To  quote  fur- 
ther : 

"  In  addition  to  paper,  the  cotton-stalk  is  said  to  yield  a  variety 
of  by-products,  such  as  alcohol,  nitrogen,  material  for  gun-cotton 
and  smokeless  powder. 

"  If  there  is  anything  in  this  claim  of  Mr.  Jordan — and  his  high 
standing  would  argue  that  there  is— the  cotton-stalk  may  yet  prove 
to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  South,  and  likewise  to  the  country  at 
large.  For  it  is  estimated  that  an  area  of  land  producing  a  bale 
of  cotton  will  yield  at  least  a  ton  of  stalks,  and  upon  that  basis  of 
computation  the  entire  cotton  belt  would  supply  from  10,000,000 
to  12.000,000  tons  of  raw  material  for  paper-mills  annually.  Such 
an  out-turn  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  not  only  the  requirements 
of  the  paper  manufacturers  in  connection  with  the  home  markets, 
but  would  admit  of  the  export  of  pulp  or  finished  products  to  for- 
eign countries." 


laws  or  rules  before  we  can  know  whether  and  what  measures 
should  be  taken,  either  against  the  injurious  return  of  the  snow 
and  the  glaciers  or  against  the  disaster  of  their  prolonged  decrease 
according  to  whichever  ot  these  two  hypotheses  may  be  verified. 

"This  is  why  practical  meteorologists  have  need  of  a  nivome- 
ter."—  Translation  made  h>r'\\\v.   LITERARY    DIGEST. 


WANTED:    A   SNOW-GAGE. 

THERE  is  at  present  no  trustworthy  instrument  to  measure 
the  exact  amount  of  snowfall;  and  there  is  need  of  such  a 
device.  Inventors  are  advised  to  take  the  matter  up  while  the 
temperature  is  still  high  enough  to  make  thinking  about  snow- 
measurement  a  pleasure.  The  necessary  features  of  a  successful 
snow-gage  or  "nivometer"  (Latin,  nix,  mvis,  snow)  are  described 
in  La  Nature  (Paris,  July  7)  by  Dr.  Ouade",  who  writes  as  follows : 

"The  various  composite  elements  of  meteorology  are  nearly  all 
possessed  of  special  instruments,  usually  registering,  to  facilitate 
their  study:  the  thermometer  for  measuring  temperature,  the 
barometer  for  atmospheric  pressure,  the  hygrometer  and  psy- 
chrometer  for  moisture,  the  anemometer  for  wind  velocity,  the 
heliograph  for  solar  radiation,  the  pluviometer  for  rain,  and  so  on. 
But  there  is  one  of  these  elements  .  .  .  that  has  not  its  special  in- 
terpretative device;  that  is,  snow. 

"The  nivometer  does  not  exist.  So  far,  no  one  has  been  able 
to  devise  any  arrangement  that  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  at  once 
the  depth  of  a  snowfall  and  its  density  ;  that  is,  the  corresponding 
weight  of  water.  Only  in  countries  where  the  precipitation  of 
snow  is  very  slight  is  it  possible  to  measure  this;  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  single  fall  may  be  several  feet  deep,  and  where  the 
succession  and  superposition  of  falls  form  accumulations  of  sev- 
eral yards  in  depth,  it  is  only  by  indirect  processes  that  we  get 
approximate  figures  for  it. 

"Attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  to  this  purpose  the  com- 
mon pluviometers  or  rain-gages,  by  placing  them  in  a  wooden  box 
with  petroleum  lamps  to  meet  the  snow  as  it  falls  ;  but  the  results 
have  given  little  satisfaction,  the  melting  taking  place  only  par- 
tially at  the  opening,  which  quickly  becomes  stopped  up. 

"  In  short,  the  field  remains  open  for  some  inventor  to  devise  a 
good  and  practical  nivometer.  and  the  investigator  who  succeeds 
in  solving  the  problem  will  render  a  real  service  to  science 

"  The  measurement  of  snowfall,  especially  its  volume  and  its 
equivalent  in  water,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  one  might 
think;  for  years  snow  has  been  on  the  decrease  in  France,  and 
some  think  that  this  decrease  is  connected  with  the  diminution  of 
the  flow  of  springs  and  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  streams  ;  we 
know  also  that  it  causes  the  retreat,  or  even  the  total  disappear- 
ance, of  glaciers.  The  great  interest  of  the  question  is  to  find  out 
whether  this  state  of  things  is  temporary,  as  is  thought  by  Pro- 
fessor Bruckner,  conformably  to  his  famous  law  (still  unproved) 
of  the  alternation  of  wet  and  dry  periods  (15  to  17  years),  or.  on 
the  contrary,  whether  it  will  become  normal  and  continual,  sub- 
jecting mountains  and  plains  alike,  over  the  whole  world,  to 
progressive  drying,  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable.  As  with 
all  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply precise  measurements  of  snowfall  through  long  years  to  be 
able  to  formulate  laws,  or  even  rules:  and  we  must  ascertain  these 


THE   COMING    HIGH-SPEED    RAILWAY. 

T^KOM  time  to  time  we  hear  of  projected  electric  railways  to 
■*■  be  distinguished  by  speeds  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  or 
more.  The  success  of  such  plans  will  depend  wholly  on  their 
financial  backing.  The  possibility  of  such  speeds  was  amply 
proved  by  the  celebrated  Berlin-Zossen  experiments,  and  as  soon 
as  such  a  road  will  pay  we  shall  doubtless  have  it.  That  we  shall 
be  able  to  ride  at  this  speed  very  soon  is  the  opinion  of  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  August  25), 
who  notes  that  the  attention  of  railway  men  has  been  temporarily 
distracted  from  the  high-speed  road  by  the  consideration  of  elec- 
tric terminal  facilities  in  large  cities.     He  writes: 

"It  has  been  shown  pretty  conclusively  that  there  is  now  no 
physical  reason  why  such  speeds  may  not  be  attained  and  held,  so 
that  the  problem  has  resolved  itself  into  one  of  securing  sufficient 
safety  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  building  a  suitable  roadbed  and  of  de- 
vising a  suitable  system  of  controlling  the  trains.  The  electric 
motor  furnishes  the  means  by  which  any  speed  which  the  roadbed 
or  the  car  itself  will  stand  can  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

"Aside  from  the  design  of  the  roadbed,  the  method  of  control- 
ling the  trains  therefore  becomes  the  next  in  importance.  As  has 
been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  some  extension  of  the  block  system 
must  be  employed  in  which  the  blocks  are  longer  and  the  safety 
devices  much  more  complete  than  anything  in  use  to-day.  One 
plan  would  be  to  divide  the  road  into  long  blocks,  each  block  end- 
ing at  a  stopping  point,  and  to  allow  no  train  to  start  from  one 
station  until  the  preceding  train  had  left  the  one  ahead.  Another 
plan  recently  proposed  contemplates  dividing  the  road  into  shorter 
blocks  with  intermediate  blocks  each  long  enough  to  enable  a 
train  to  be  brought  to  a  stop  on  it.  The  power  supplied  to  these 
blocks  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  train  on  the  next  block  ahead, 
and  is  to  be  cut  off  automatically  from  these  intermediate  blocks 
until  there  is  no  train  in  the  block  ahead. 

"The  interesting  feature  about  these  plans  is  the  fact  that  the 
very  means  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  attain  such  high 
speeds  is  the  means  which  will  enable  us  to  make  use  of  them. 
The  electric  motor  is  the  only  driving  mechanism  considered  for 
such  high  speeds,  and  the  electric  railway  system  is  one  which 
readily  adapts  itself  to  automatic  control.  On  such  a  road,  not 
only  would  the  signals  be  operated  more  or  less  automatically  by 
the  trains  themselves,  but  the  safety  devices  which  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  road  would  also  be  controlled  electrically.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  the  power  supplied  to  one  whole 
block  cut  off  automatically  by  the  presence  of  a  train  on  another 
part  of  the  road,  a  feature  difficult  to  obtain  if  any  other  motive 
power  be  used. 

"The  high-speed  road  is  more  than  a  probable  development  in 
railroading,  and  that  it  will  be  purely  electrical  there  seems  at 
present  to  be  no  doubt.  It  is  because  the  power  is  supplied  to 
the  moving  train  from  a  stationary  power-house  that  such  speeds 
may  be  maintained,  and  the  movement  of  the  trains  may  be  con- 
trolled automatically." 

Submarines  Controlled  by  Wireless.— The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  controlling  apparatus  employed  during  the 
tests  at  Antibes  Bay,  France,  of  a  submarine  boat  whose  actions 
were  directed  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy,  is  abstracted  from 
an  account  in  L 'Electricicn  1  Paris)  by  The  Electrical  Review 
(New  Vorki : 

"  During  these  tests  it  was  possible  to  start  and  direct  a  boat 
in  any  direction  and  to  discharge  a  torpedo.  The  boat  carried  a 
storage-battery  which  supplied  power  for  all  movements.  To 
control  the  propeller-motor  and  the  rudder-motor,  to  light  and 
extinguish  the  signal  lamps,  and  to  discharge  the  torpedo,  local 
circuits  are  provided  on  the  boat.     These  can  be  closed  by  means 
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of  an  arm  rotating  over  a  series  of  contact  posts.  There  are 
twelve  of  these  contacts.  Three  are  not  connected  to  any  circuit. 
The  other  nine  are  employed  for  the  operations  mentioned.  This 
arm  is  rotated  to  the  desired  point,  thus  bringing  about  the  de- 
sired action.  By  means  of  a  ratchet  wheel  it  is  moved  forward 
progressively  step  by  step  by  an  electromagnet.  This  magnet  is 
actuated  through  a  coherer  which  responds  to  the  electric  waves 
sent  out  from  the  directing  station  and  a  relay.  By  means  of  it 
the  arm  can  be  brought  to  any  contact,  and  thus  close  the  circuit. 
To  prevent  action  other  than  that  desired  taking  place,  as  the  arm 
passes  from  point  to  point,  the  main  power  circuit  is  automatic- 
ally opened  whenever  the  ratchet  moves,  the  switch  tending  to 
close  each  time  the  ratchet  returns  to  its  position  of  rest ;  thus 
when  the  motion  has  been  completed  the  power  circuit  is  closed 
and  the  proper  motor  brought  into  action.  To  prevent  this  taking 
place  during  the  setting  of  the  distributingarm,  africtional  device, 
which  drives  a  small  flywheel,  retards  the  closing  of  the  main 
switch,  so  that  this  action  can  not  be  completed  until  the  magnet 
has  ceased  to  operate.  The  battery  carried  on  the  boat  has  .  .  . 
sufficient  capacity  for  four  hours'  continuous  operation." 


THE   STING   OF  THE  JELLY-FISH. 

BATHERS  in  the  sea  where  jelly-fish  abound  are  apt  to  be 
much  afraid  of  the  "  sting  "  of  these  marine  creatures,  and 
many  stories  are  told  of  the  disagreeable  and  even  fatal  effects  of 
an  encounter  with  them.  We  are  told,  however,  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  August  18)  that  the  danger  from 
this  source  has  been  much  exaggerated  and  that  it  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  from  the  sting  of  an  ordinary  nettle  plant.  A 
man,  to  be  sure,  would  not  voluntarily  throw  himself  upon  a  bank 
of  stinging  nettles,  but  altho  the  proceeding  would  be  attended  with 
inconvenience  and  discomfort,  the  resulting  rash  would  soon  pass 
away,  "  as  every  bare-legged  child  knows."     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  sea  nettle  or  jelly-fish,  but 
most  persons  exhibit  a  much  greater  dread  of  an  encounter  with  a 
sea-nettle  than  with  the  common  stinging  nettle  of  our  hedgerows. 
There  are  instances,  of  course,  in  which  constitutional  symptoms 
arise  after  the  stings  of  the  jelly-fish,  but  these,  on  the  whole,  are 
rare.  The  jelly-fish  stings  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  nettle  — 
that  is,  by  means  of  an  acrid  fluid  discharged  through  a  filament. 
The  filament  may  be  barbed  or  serrated  and  is  usually  coiled 
within  cells  which  turn  inside  out  on  contact  or  pressure  and  thus 
bring  the  filament  into  touch  with  the  body,  conveying  the  fluid 
through  the  surface  penetrated.  The  ordinary  stinging  nettle  is 
furnished  with  a  stinging  hair  from  which  an  acrid  fluid  escapes 
when  the  brittle  tip  is  broken  off  by  contact.  When  examined 
under  the  microscope  the  hair  presents  the  appearance  of  a  glass 
tube  full  of  fluid.  On  breaking  the  top  off,  as  by  simple  contact 
with  the  hand,  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  fluid  contents  have 
been  discharged.  The  sting  of  the  jelly-fish,  as  a  rule,  produces 
merely  superficial  effects,  and  it  is  usually  only  the  larger  kinds 
which  are  venomous,  the  small  ones  being  without  effect  at  all. 
The  most  formidable  creature  of  the  class  perhaps  is  the  Cyanea 
capillata,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  long  train  of  ribbon-like 
streamers  floating  after  it.  Contact  with  these  streamers  may  re- 
sult in  tortures  of  burning  and  prickling,  which,  however,  are  little 
worse  than  the  effect  produced  by  the  ordinary  stinging  nettle. 
The  Portuguese  man-of-war  (Physalia  pelagica)  appears  to  cause 
more  alarming  results,  tho,  as  a  rule,  they  pass  harmlessly  away. 
There  is  a  severe  and  stinging  pain  extending  up  the  limb,  some- 
times with  feverishness,  and  there  are  the  usual  wheals  on  the 
skin,  and  irritation.  In  the  same  way  sea  anemones  will  sting  that 
part  of  the  body  brought  into  contact  with  their  tentacles,  but 
again  the  effects,  tho  very  irritating  and  possibly  alarming  at  the 
time,  are  usually  transient.  On  the  whole,  the  stinging  effects  of 
jelly-fish  have  been  exaggerated,  and  bathers  in  the  sea  need  have 
no  greater  fear  of  them  than  of  the  ordinary  stinging  nettle.  The 
urticaria  caused  by  both  is  generally  relieved  by  the  application 
of  a  bland  soothing  oil." 


are  abstracted  in  The  Medical  Reco?d  (New  York,  September  i). 
The  writer,  while  not  denying  the  possibility,  thinks  that  cases  of 
transference  of  disease  by  infected  articles  and  dwellings  are  very 
rarely  well  authenticated.     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"  In  his  experience  of  twenty-two  years  as  health  officer  he  has 
seen  very  few  of  them,  and  has  become  convinced  of  their  com- 
parative unimportance.  We  are  apt,  he  thinks,  to  overestimate 
the  vitality  of  germs  outside  of  the  body  and  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  mild,  unrecognized  cases  of  infectious  diseases  as 
factors  in  its  spread.  Healthy  individuals  are  also  carriers  of 
disease  germs,  and  as  such  are  more  numerous  than  the  mild  un- 
recognized cases  of  the  disease  itself.  A  good  deal  of  disinfec- 
tion, moreover,  does  not  disinfect,  and  the  futility  of  disinfecting 
houses  and  things  when  we  are  not  sure  that  the  persons  inhabit- 
ing them  or  using  them  are  themselves  non-infectious  is  obvious. 
A  practical  test  of  the  non-utility  of  disinfection  has  been,  made 
in  Providence.  During  the  past  year  the  warning  card  his  been 
removed  without  disinfection  in  258  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  there 
has  been  a  recurrence  in  the  family  within  two  months  in  four 
cases,  or  1.55  per  cent.  In  eighty-seven  cases  in  which  disinfec- 
tion was  practised  during  the  same  period,  or  a  few  months  pre- 
ceding, there  was  a  recurrence  in  2.3  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The 
overestimation  of  the  value  of  disinfection  is,  he  thinks,  the  great- 
est hindrance  to  the  development  of  better  methods  of  handling 
disease  and  guarding  against  infection." 


Disinfection  that  Does  Not  Disinfect.— The  value 
of  modern  methods  of  disinfection  after  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
ease is  questioned  by  C.  V.  Chapin,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"Would  you  care  to  paralyze  your  leucocytes?"  is  Metchnikoff's  form  of 
invitation  to  partake  of  alcoholic  beverages,  according  to  The  Medical  Times 
(New  York,  September).  Says  this  paper:  "This  great  scientist  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  profound  student  of  the  white  blood-cell  and  of  its  phagocytic  power. 
The  leucocyte  normally  eats  up  the  microbe  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
the  man.  Metchnikoff  has  discovered  that  a  rabbit,  after  taking  alcoholic 
drink,  cannot  be  made  immune  to  anthrax;  the  leucocytes  have  evidently  by 
this  means  been  paralyzed." 

A  supposed  sea-serpent  seen  off  Para  on  December  7,  1905,  was  described 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  (London)  on  the  19th.  of  June  by 
Messrs.  Nicoll  and  Waldo.  Says  Knowledge  and  Scientific  Mews  (London, 
August):  "That  these  gentlemen,  both  experienced  observers, saw  some  huge 
marine  animal  can  not  be  doubted;  while  their  description  of  such  portions  of 
it  as  came  under  their  notice  does  not  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  any  known  group 
of  living  vertebrates  An  especially  noteworthy  feature  is  that  the  description 
tallies  remarkably  well  with  that  of  the  monster  seen  many  years  ago  by  the 
officers  of  H.  M.  S.  Dcedalus.  Two  great  difficulties  enter  into  the, Question  of 
the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent,  namely,  the  absence  in  Tertiary  formations  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  any  such  animal,  and  the  infrequency  of  its  appearances. 
Being  presumably  an  air-breather  (as  otherwise  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  its  ever  coming  to  the  surface),  it  should  make  its  appearance  at  compar- 
atively frequent  intervals,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  seen  not  uncommonly." 

1 
"Tests  seem  to  indicate  that  the  strength  of  a  grindstone  is  consider- 
ably reduced  when  it  is  wet,"  says  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  Au- 
gust 16).  "The  wetting  not  only  decreases  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
material,  but  it  adds  weight  and  thus  augments  the  centrifugal  pull  at  a 
given  peripheral  speed.  The  reduction  of  strength  appears  to  be  as  much 
as  40  or  50  per  cent.  A  dry  section  of  stone  broke  under  a  stress  of  146 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Another  section  of  the  same  stone,  soaked  over 
night  in  water,  broke  at  80  pounds.  A  better  stone,  under  the  same  conditions, 
broke  under  stresses  of  186  pounds  per  square  inch  when  dry  and  116  when 
wet.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  maximum  safe  allowable 
speed  at  which  to  operate  the  stones.  Some  grinders  use  a  peripheral  speed 
as  high  as  4,500  feet  per  minute,  while  others  limit  it  to  2,500  feet.  Little  differ- 
ence is  observed  in  the  liability  to  breakage,  this  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  frequent  cause  of  breakage  must  be  hidden  flaws  or  cracks,  which  would 
permit  the  disruption  of  the  stones  at  the  lower  speeds." 

Patent  foods  for  infants  are  now  condemned  by  many  physicians,  we  are 
told  by  The  Hospital  (London,  August  11),  which  concedes  that  there  is  a  reason 
for  such  an  attitude.  It  says:  "The  painful  and  dangerous  disease  of  infantile 
scurvy  is  rarely  seen  except  in  babies  fed  for  some  time  upon  patent  foods. 
This  danger  is  recognized  by  the  manufacturers  of  infants'  foods,  and  those 
who  use  them  are  recommended  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  food,  articles  of  diet 
which  are  of  value  in  the  prevention  of  scurvy.  If  these  directions  are  care- 
fully followed,  no  doubt  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  all  risk  is  removed; 
yet  the  fact  that  the  children  taking  these  foods  have  to  be  protected  from  pos- 
sible danger  clearly  suggests  that  the  foods  should  not  be  continuously  used  for 
very  many  weeks  at  a  time.  Yet  they  undoubtedly  are  of  value.  Infants 
who  have  failed  to  improve  on  cow's  milk  administered  in  various  dilutions 
and  modifications,  often  rapidly  gain  weight  when  taking  a  patent  food." 
Some  baby-foods,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  are  simply  dried  modified  cow's 
milk.       "The    drying    removes   that   vital  element   which   seems   necessary  to 

■  nt  the  appearance  of  scurvy,  and   consequently  raw  meat-iuice  or  fresh    ' 
nrui>e-juice  is  advised  also  to  be  given.'' 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


GOLDWIN   SMITH   ANSWERED    BY   PROFESSOR 

DEUTSCH. 

THE  charge  made  by  Goldwin  Smith,  in  an  article  quoted  by 
The  Literary  Digest,  July  14,  that  the  Jew  has  only 
himself  to  blame  if  he  is  persecuted,  is  answered  by  Prof.  (Jott- 
hard  Deutsch,  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati.  The 
purport  of  Professor  Smith's  article  was  that  the  persecutions 
under  which  the  Jew  has  for  centuries  suffered  were  not  prompted 
by  religious  fanaticism.  Professor  Deutsch,  examining  this  posi- 
tion, considers  the  claims  of  Goldwin  Smith  from  the  economic, 
ethnological,  and  religious  points  of  view. 
Within  the  economic  category  comes  the  claim 
that  the  Jews  are  a  "  parasitic  race  "  because 
they  "  are  intermediaries  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  world."  Even  were  their  occupations 
exclusively  those  of  an  intermediary,  protests 
Professor  Deutsch  in  The  Hebrew  Standard 
{New  York),  that  would  not  constitute  them  a 
"  parasitic  "  race.     He  continues  : 


GOTTHARD  DEUTSCH, 

Who  thinks  that  "  snobbery,  bigotry,  and  the 
mental  inertia  which  is  responsible  for  the 
survival  of  many  other  antiquated  ideas  ac- 
count for  the  hostility  to  the  Jews." 


"  The  most    important  point,   however,  is 
that  it  is  absolutely  false  to  say  that  the  Jew 
is  exclusively  a  middle-man.     This  statement 
is  so  grossly  false  that  it  can  not  have  been 
made  out  of  ignorance.  .  .  .   Is  it  not  a  matter 
of    public   record    that    the    workers    in   the 
sweatshops  of  London  and  the  large  cities  of 
America  are  to  a  great  extent  Jews?    Do  we 
not  know  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  to 
be  working  in  the   tailor-shops,  in  the  shirt-, 
cap-,    and   cloak-making  trades,  in  the   shoe 
factories,  and  the   like  ?    This  fact  is  patent 
with  anti-Semitic   agitators.     They  often  use 
it  against   Jewish    immigration,  as  tending  to 
the  pauperization  of  the  masses.     Now,  what 
is  the   Jew  to  do?     If    he    makes  money  in 
business,  he  is  ruining  his  neighbors  by  taking 
too  much  of  their  money.     If  he  works  in  the 
shops  at  low  wages,  he  is   ruining  them  by  not  taking  enough  of 
their  money.     So  is  the  old  story  of  Lessing's  Patriarch.     'Thut, 
nichts,  der  Jude  wird  verbrannt. '     Professor    Smith   brings  an- 
other argument  from  history.     The  Jew  has  always  been  a  blood- 
sucker.    He  was  a  money-lender,  serving  the  King,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looting  his  dearly  beloved  subjects.     I  shall  lay  stress  on 
the  latter  fact,  proving  from  altogether  unsuspected  sources  how 
little  the  Jew  was  to  blame  for  such  a  condition. 

'The  Talmud  prohibits  the  taking  of  interest — mind  you,  the 
taking  of  any  interest,  not  merely  usury— as  unlawful,  even  when 
the  creditor  is  a  non-Jew 

"  Under  the  Carlovingian  kings,  collections  of  specimens  of 
public  documents  were  made.  In  such  a  Liber  Formularum, 
passports,  issued  to  Jews,  are  preserved,  and  the  most  careful 
study  of  these  documents  shows  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
money-lending  as  an  occupation  among  the  Jews.  ...  It  may  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  proven  that  the  Jews  were  not  money-lenders 
until  after  the  first  Crusade  (1096),  when  the  bitter  animosity  of  the 
mob,  fomented  by  the  clergy,  relegated  the  Jews  to  this  trade. 
How  they  were  driven  to  a  high  rate  of  interest  can  best  be  estab- 
lished from  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  the  kings  would  declare 
the  debts,  owed  to  the  Jews,  void,  who  then  settled  with  their 
debtors  on  the  basis  of  one-third  of  the  amount,  or,  in  other  in- 
stances, let  the  mob  pillage  the  Jewish  houses,  burn  the  bonds,  and 
take  the  pledges  found  in  theirpossession,  so  long  as  they  received 
a  share  of  the  plunder.  This  is  an  answer  to  Professor  Smith's 
statement  that  the  Jews  were  always  safe  under  royal  protection. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  the  Jew  was,  by  law."  excluded  from 
following  a  manual  trade,  because  this  trade  was  monopolized  by 
the  gilds,  which  would  never  elect  a  Jew  ;  he  was  further  excluded 
from  commerce,  because  this  occupation  also  was  controlled  by 
the  gilds.  Finally,  he  was  absolutely  prohibited  to  hold  land,  in 
some  countries,  down  to  the  latter  half  of  the  beginning  of  the      the  Jews." 


nineteenth  century,  while  in  Russia  and  Rumania  this  prohibition 

is  still  in  force 

"One  of  the  most  malicious  calumnies  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  is 
that  by  their  wealth  they  provoke  the  peasants,  who  naturally 
think  that  this  wealth  is  stolen  from  them.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Professor  Smith  has  ever  visited  Russia.  I  have.  I  can  state 
that  in  Bialystok  alone  there  are  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Jews 
working  in  the  woolen-mills,  in  the  tanneries,  and  in  the  tobacco- 
shops.  All  over  the  so-called  '  Tale  of  Settlement  '  in  Russia  the 
great  majority  of  the  mechanics,  cab-drivers,  and  other  people 
living  by  hard  labor  are  Jews.  This  fact  can  be  tested  in  this 
country,  where  in  every  large  city  a  great  number  of  Jewish  me- 
chanics will  be  found,  so  that  in  all  charges  made  by  Professor 
Smith  only  one  remains:  That  the  Jews  are  not  found  to  any  large 
extent  among  the  farming  population.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  laborer  in  the  factory,  the  mechanic,  and 
the  shopkeeper  is  not  a  drone  of  society,  it 
would  be  no  condemnation  of  the  Jews  that 
they  are  not  farmers,  and  still,  even  this  is  not 
true.  All  over  the  world  the  Jews  are  found 
among  the  farming  population.  Put  even  if 
they  were  not  among  the  farmers  at  all,  they 
would  merely  follow  the  general  tendency  of 
the  ordinary  population,  which  is  from  rural 
districts  into  the  city,  not  the  reverse." 

Dr.  Deutsch  goes  into  great    detail  in   ex- 
amining and  confuting  the  objections  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith    based    upon    ethnological  and 
religious     considerations.     He     denies    that 
their  "  tribal  spirit  "  prevents  them  from  as- 
similating with  other  nationalities,  as  historic 
examples  will  show.     He  considers  Professor 
Smith's   remedy   for   the  Jews  who    wish   to 
escape  the  fate  of  their  coreligionists  in  Rus- 
sia,  which    is  to  "give    up    the   tribal    rites, 
which  conflict  with  full  sense  of  nationality, 
to  intermarry,  to  associate  freely,  and  to  keep 
the  same  day  of  rest."    These  considerations, 
Dr.  Deutsch  points  out,  lead  at  once  into  the 
religious  side  of   the   question,    which    Pro- 
fessor  Smith   said  was  non-existent,  and  he 
retorts  that  intermarriage   is  not   repudiated   by  the   Jew  alone. 
As  to  the  "  tribal  rite,"  Dr.  Deutsch  says  that  if  it  refers  to  cir- 
cumcision, it  ought  to  be  plain  that  no  law  should  interfere  with 
religious  conviction,  and  the  belief  in  circumcision  should  receive 
the  same  tolerance  before  the  law  as  the  belief  in  transubstantia- 
tion  or  the  vicarious  atonement.     To  quote  him  more  fully  : 

"  I  can  only  imagine  that  he  refers  to  circumcision.  Leaving 
aside  the  hygienic  question,  it  would  seem  to  me  evident  that  no 
law  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  religious  convictions.  Granted 
that  circumcision  is  a  barbarous  rite,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  logic  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  prohibited  by  law 
while  the  belief  in  transubstantiation,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
vicarious  atonement,  and  in  the  practises  built  on  these  dogmas, 
such  as  the  Lord's  supper,  supreme  unction,  etc.,  should  be 
more  reasonable.  This  being  a  delicate  matter,  I  wish  to  be 
clearly  understood.  I  do  not  attack  any  of  these  dogmas  or  prac- 
tises, but  I  merely  see  no  reason  for  declaring  that  circumcision 
ought  to  be  prohibited  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Will  there  not  be  a  possibility  that  some  day  an  Ingersoll 
might  make  a  demand  that  baptism,  being  a  gross  superstition, 
ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law?  This  argument  refers  to  the  day 
of  rest  just  as  well.  We  have  now  quite  a  number  of  Seven-Day 
Baptists  and  Adventists.  There  was  Alexander  Webb,  a  convert 
to  Islam,  who  made  propaganda  for  conversion  to  Mohammedan- 
ism. Supposing  he  would  have  been  successful?  Is  it  not  the 
noblest  idea  which  the  prophet  of  Israel  hr-  proclaimed  'that  all 
the  peoples  will  walk  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  god  '?" 

Dr.  Deutsch  concludes  with  the  declaration  that  "snobbery, 
bigotry,  and  that  mental  inertia  which  is  responsible  for  the  sur- 
vival of  many  other  antiquated  ideas  account  for  the  hostility  to 
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AN   EXOTIC   RELIGION   IN   NEW  YORK. 

SOME  four  hundred  people  are  to  be  found  in  New  York  who 
believe  that  a  Christ  is  now  living  on  earth.  This  statement 
is  made  by  J.  A.  Dobson  in  The  Broadway  Magazine  (September) 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  has  been  called  "  the  most  peculiar 
religion  in  New  York."  This  transplanted  religion  is  the  "revela- 
tion of  Baha-'Ullah,  whose  son,  the  present  head  of  the  faith,  lives 
in  Acca  (Acre),  on  the  Bay  of  Acca,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  people 
who  believe  in  this  man  are  called  Bahaists  or  Babists,  and  the  man 
is  called  Abbas  Effendi.  Baha-'Ullah,  we  are  told,  was  born  in 
Persia  in  1817,  of  "ancient  royal  lineage."  He  "dreamed  his 
dreams  and  wrote  down  on  tablets  and  parchments  the  old  testa- 
ment of  his  belief."  In  1868  he  was  exiled  to  Acca,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  life,  promulgating  his  religious  beliefs 
and  bringing  up  his  son  in  the  faith.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Dobson 
writes : 

"Abbas  Effendi,  the  son,  and  the  one  whom  the  Bahaists  con- 
sider the  messiah,  now  occupies  his  father's  place,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  it  in  1892,  and  is,  in  turn,  an  old  man.  His  liberty  is 
restricted  by  the  Turkish  Government,  which  treats  the  Bahaist, 
it  is  said,  with  even  worse  brutality  than  it  does  the  Christian; 
but  in  spite  of  his  imprisonment,  the  faith  has  spread  marvel- 
ously  in  the  half-century,  and  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  quiet, 
simple,  old  man,  humbly  tending  his  garden  and  his  flowers,  read- 
ing his  books  and  meditating  in  his  bare,  little  room,  has  crept 
into  his  writings  and  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers  and  followers." 

In  this  faith  the  figure  "9  "  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  God,  and  the 
letter  "H  "  placed  upon  all  documents  means  He,  the  Divine  One. 
Some  of  the  tenets  of  this  belief  are  given  below  : 

"Like  all  enduring  religion,  at  the  core  it  is  very  simple.  Hu- 
mility, purity,  unselfishness  are  manifest. 

"'To  believe,'  says  Abbas  Effendi,  the  Master  :  (1)  '  In  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  coming  of  God.  (2)  To  confess  his  oneness  and 
singleness.  (3)  To  be  naturalized  into  his  attributes.  (4)  To 
come  nearer  the  knowledge  of  God.  And  there  is  nothing  to  man 
but  to  attain  these  ends.' 

"The  Bahaists  believe  all  revealed  religions  date  from  the  Cove- 
nant of  God  with  Abraham,  and  that  all  succeeding  prophets, 
messengers,  and  Jesus  were  inspired  by  the  one  Spirit  of  God. 
For  this  reason  they  reject  the  Trinity,  claiming  that  there  is  one 
spirit  in  three,  not  three  identities  in  one. 

"They  believe  rather  in  the  old  prophetic  school  of  religion,  tho 
not  as  this  has  been  corrupted  by  the  priests  of  all  nations.  They 
come  nearer  to  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  tho 
not  to  the  rabbinical  school  of  this  faith.  They  can  be  placed 
more  properly  among  the  Temple  Judaists  of  old  than  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  later  rabbinical  religio-philosophical  belief  of  the 
Jews 

"  The  Bahaists  believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  overcome  the 
human  tendencies  and  cultivate  the  divine  in  man,  and  as  this  is 
accomplished  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  comes  nearer  realiza- 
tion. Baha-'Ullah  has  commanded  that  he  who  does  not  cultivate 
these  perfect  attributes  and  sever  his  love  from  material  things  is 
not  of  him 

"Church  and  State  are  separate,  and  no  interference  with  gov- 
ernment is  allowed.  No  retaliation  is  permitted  for  wrongs.  No 
weapons  are  allowed  to  be  carried.  No  priests  are  tolerated  or 
wanted,  since  the  teachings  are  given  free  and  each  one  is  taught 
to  know  for  himself 

"The  laws  of  a  country  in  which  a  Bahaist  lives  must  be  his 
standard  of  demeanor 

"Capital  punishment  is  prohibited.  All  petty  strife,  slander, 
and  small  vices  are  seriously  considered  by  this  people,  and  are  a 
great  offense,  since  these  are  more  apt  to  separate  men  from  good- 
fellowship  than  greater  offenses.  Sciences  must  be  learned  by  all, 
women  as  well  as  men.  A  trade  must  be  learned  by  all ;  even  the 
rich  are  not  exempt.  Begging  is  despicable.  Charity  is  obliga- 
tory. Anarchy  is  prohibited,  and  an  anarchist  can  never  be  a 
Bahaist.  Kings  and  presidents  must  be  regarded  as  the  servants 
of  God  ;  tho  they  be  at  present  perverted,  God  will  raise  up  a  new 
kingly  quality. 

"The  Bahaists  have  no  particular  sabbath,  but  each  day  must 
be  a  day  of  worship  of  God 


"There  are  no  religious  ceremonies  other  than  abject  humility 
before  God 

"All  Bahaists  are  only  responsible  to  God  for  their  acts,  and 
confess  only  to  him,  the  Creator,  and  not  to  the  person  of  Baha- 
'Ullah,  who  was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Creator  to  man. 

"It  is  believed  by  the  Bahaists  that  the  son,  Abdul  Baha,  or 
Abbas  Effendi,  is  here  in  the  authority  and  office  of  Jesus  ;  but 
while  this  is  not  denied  by  him,  yet  they  are  prohibited  from  sta- 
ting this  belief,  because  this  would  only  tend  to  make  a  division 
between  the  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan  Bahaists. 
Abdul  Baha  teaches  that  all  titles  are  in  this  day  sacrificed  to  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  human  family,  and  that  as  a  servant  of 
God  man  is  honored.  There  are  to  be  no  sects,  and  all  possible 
reasons  for  them  are  to  be  removed." 

There  are  10,000  Bahaists  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
drawn  from  the  intelligent  classes;  the  faith  is  said  to  be  particu- 
larly attractive  to  artists.  Generally  those  who  previously  had 
humanitarian  principles  at  heart,  says  Mr.  Dobson,  are  enrolled 
among  them.  One  of  the  number  of  Bahaists  is  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst,  mother  of  William  R.  Hearst.  Her  conversion  was  ef- 
fected after  a  pilgrimage  to  Acca,  where  she  personally  learned  the 
principles  of  the  faith  from  Abbas  Effendi. 


OUGHT   PROTESTANT  CLERGYMEN   TO 

MARRY? 

'H\0  we  need  a  married  clergy?"  asks  a  man  who  signs  him- 
■L^'  self  "  One  of  the  Laity,"  in  The  Church  Times  (London). 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  clergymen,  when  their  income  is 
low,  ought  not  to  marry.  They  cripple  their  efficiency,  they  are 
forced  into  the  dishonesty  of  incurring  debts  they  can  not  pay, 
and  they  cause  immense  scandal  and  loss  of  power  in  the  church 
to  which  they  belong.  The  only  solution  of  the  question  is,  says 
this  arbitrary  layman,  not  that  the  church  should  pay  her  servants 
and  officers  better,  but  that  celibacy  should  be  enforced  on  a  large 
section  of  the  English  clergy.  Naturally  such  a  communication 
has  drawn  forth  much  comment  and  several  replies.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  is  a  letter  in  the  same  paper,  by  a  clergyman 
who  signs  himself  "  Senescens  Quidam  "  and  observes: 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  disputatiously  into  a  question  which 
One  of  the  Laity  '  appears  to  have  settled  summarily  for  the 
whole  community,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  under- 
stands his  own  meaning  when  he  says  'it  is  neither  right  nor  hon- 
est for  any  man  to  undertake  expenses  he  can  not  meet.'  Such 
an  assertion  implies  great  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  him  who 
makes  it,  as  well  as  rejection  of  the  Master's  teaching." 

He  confesses  that  he  did  exactly  what  this  layman  tells  him  he 
ought  not  to  have  done— married  on  $$  a  week,  lived  comfortably 
on  it,  and  had  ten  children  who  have  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  him.     As  he  says : 

•  "  May  I,  anonymously,  give  my  own  case?  Many  years  ago  I 
did  what  'One  of  the  Laity  '  says  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  For 
some  considerable  time  my  wife  and  I  lived  on  £1  a  week  very 
comfortably;  afterward,  as  the  children  came,  the  means  came, 
moderate  means,  always  enough,  never  too  much.  We  had  ten 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  now  living.  My  average  income,  for 
about  thirty-five  years  past,  has  been  about  ^170.  At  the  present 
moment  the  joint  income  of  the  family  is  about  ,£1,100." 

Besides  having  a  good  income  through  the  joint  labors  of  him- 
self and  his  children  this  "  somewhat  old  "  clergyman  has  found 
family  life  the  best  environment  for  the  cultivation  of  his  profes- 
sional efficiency.  Had  he  not  taken  a  wife  he  would  not  have  been 
one-tenth  of  the  man  he  is  now.     To  quote  further: 

"  So  far  as  a  man  may  judge  of  himself,  and  the  degree  to  which 
he  has  been  enabled  to  serve  God  and  man,  I  feel  I  can  scarcely 
find  words  to  express  my  thankfulness  that  I  undertook,  in  simple 
faith  in  God,  'expenses  I  could  not  meet.'  It  is  altogether  incon- 
ceivable to  my  mind  that  I  could  possibly  have  had  a  tithe  of  the 
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experience  or  power  for  good,  especially  among  the  poor,  had  I 
remained  unmarried." 

The  conditions  of  the  wedded  life,  this  pastor  continues,  furnish 
the  best  school  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  and  highest  spiritual 
and  practical  qualities,  a  fact  of  which  "  One  of  the  baity  "  should 
not  have  been  ignorant.  "  Senescens  Quidam"  concludes  with 
the  following  words  of  rebuke  : 

"  If  the  laity  prefer  to  look  upon  their  clergy  as  machines,  for 
which  they  pay,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them  mechanical 
perfections,  I  can  quite  understand  the  somewhat  imperious  de- 
mands of  •  One  of  the  Laity  ' ;  but  if  life  is  a  discipline,  and  a  slow 
process  of  accumulation  of  experience,  insight,  tact,  and  wisdom, 
all  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  and  man,  then  1  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  his  impatience  of  those  con- 
ditions upon  which  alone,  according  to  the 
divine  order,  these  things  are  attainable  in 
any  high  degree." 


is  romantic  and  tragic  in  its  story  of  the  contests  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  other  orders,  a  contest  even  at  this  hour  under 
way;  but  States  that  have  expelled  often  in  due  time  have  read- 
mitted them,  and  rival  orders  which  have  triumphed  for  a  time 
have  ultimately  succumbed  to  the  pliant,  yet  resistless  pressure  of 
the  followers  ol  die 'black  Pope,' who,  taking  the  decades  and 
Centuries  through,  stood  nearer  the  seat  of  essential  power  than 
any  oilier  lieutenant  of  the  head  of  the  church." 


THE    NEW    "BLACK    POPE." 

CONTRARY  to  the  expectation  fostered 
by  American  Jesuits,  the  new  "  Black 
Pope"  is  not  Father  Rudolph  Meyer,  the 
assistant-general  in  the  English-speaking  prov- 
inces, nor  indeed  any  of  the  men  mentioned 
as  probable  candidates.  The  election  of  the 
conclave  held  in  Rome  on  September  8  re- 
sulted in  a  surprise  similar  to  that  furnished 
by  the  College  of  Cardinals  when  it  met  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Leo  XIII.  The  new 
general  of  the  congregation,  commonly  called 
the  "Black  Pope"  to  signify  that  his  influence 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  rivals  that  of 
the  Pontiff,  the  "White  Pope,"  is  Father 
Francis  Xavier  Wernz.  Only  the  barest  ac- 
count of  him  is  so  far  published.  He  was 
born  at  Rothweil,  Wiirttemberg,  December  2, 
1842,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  He  took  up  the  study  of  canon 
law  at  Dittan  Hall,  and  in  1883  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Gregorian  Univer- 
sity. He  has,  in  addition,  been  rector  of  the  university  since  1904. 
In  1897  he  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  books  dealing 
with  the  most  profound  questions  of  canon  law.  Of  this  work 
four  volumes  have  already  appeared.  He  is  recognized  in  church 
circles  as  a  progressive  and  energetic  man  with  modern  ideas, 
and  his  generalship,  it  is  predicted,  will  infuse  new  life  into  the 
organization. 

This  powerful  order  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  persisted  amid 
much  opposition  both  within  and  without  the  Catholic  world  since 
Ignatius  Loyola  became  its  firstgeneral  in  1541.  That  its  pecul- 
iar character  may  have  an  especial  adaptability  to  conditions  of 
to-day  is  pointed  out  by  the  Boston  Transcript.  We  quote  from 
an  editorial  utterance : 

"  One  may  believe  the  severest  indictment  of  this  order  which 
has  been  framed  from  within  the  Roman  Catholic  fold  by  men 
like  Pascal,  or  by  Protestants  like  Herrman,  or  by  modern  secu- 
larists like  Zola,  and  yet  in  all  candor  and  sincerity  concede  the 
matchless  service  they  have  rendered  as  self-abnegating  and  sacri- 
ficing missionary  pioneers  in  foreign  climes  among  pagan  peoples, 
and  the  rare  gifts  as  educators  and  ecclesiastical  statesmen  which 
they  have  perennially  displayed  and  still  display.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  of  their  retention  of  the  ideal  and  habit  of 
obedience,  of  subordination  of  personal  ambition  and  will  to  insti- 
tutional ends,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  motto 'The  goal  of  to-day 
the  starting-point  of  to-morrow,'  they  merit  the  respect  of  an  age 
that  is  increasingly  individualistic  and  insubordinate,  and  disposed 
to  question  authority  in  State  and  in  Church,  and  to  substitute 
license  for  liberty  and  desire  for  duty.  History  is  replete  with  the 
hostility  which  States  have  come  to  feel  toward  this  order,  fol- 
owed  by  its  expulsion;and  the  inner  history  of  the  Roman  Church 


FATHER  RUDOLPH  MEYER, 

The  American  Jesuit  who  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  generalship  of  the  society. 
He  is  the  assistant  general  for  the  English- 
speaking  countries.  He  is  officially  connected 
with  the  province  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  he 
was  at  one  time  provincial. 


REASON   AND    FAITH    IRRECONCILABLE. 

REASON  and  faith,  philosophy  and  religion,  always  have 
been  and  always  must  remain  diverse  and  distinct  depart- 
ments of  human  consciousness  and  spiritual  activity.  This  propo- 
sition, enunciated  by  Dr.  Oreste  Sica  in  the 
Italia  Moderna  (Rome),  is  shown  by  him  to 
be  supported  by  history  and  confirmed  by 
reason.  It  follows  then  that  the  Christian 
believer  who  dogmatizes  about  science,  and 
the  scientific  man  who  reasons  against  belief 
are  equally  foolish,  for,  as  he  points  out,  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  progress  of  human 
thought  reveal  constantly  changing  relations 
between  philosophy  and  science.  The  lib- 
erty claimed  for  philosophic  reasor  at  the 
birth  of  modern  thought  did  not  put  a  stop 
to  the  conflict  between  religion  and  philos- 
ophy. The  struggle  continued,  he  asserts, 
until,  "in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  positivism  and  materialism  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  future  of  the  human 
race  was  to  be  without  religion,  and  that  the 
human  spirit  had  no  longer  any  need  of  faith, 
because  the  light  of  science  had  dispersed  all 
the  clouds  of  religious  prepossession."  The 
same  class  of  convictions,  declares  Dr.  Sica, 
has  also  been  reached  by  social  democracy, 
especially  in  Germany,  and  religion  is  "re- 
garded as  merely  the  private  concern  of  the 
individual,  not  as  a  collective  phenomenon  or 
a  social  function."  But  for  all  that,  he  as- 
serts, religion  survives  as  a  sort  of  universal  idealism,  and  "the 
action  of  the  spirit  which  generates  religious  consciousness  is 
radically  and  in  its  essence  different  from  that  which  generates 
the  rationalistic  results  of  science."    He  continues  as  follows  : 

"  If  man  were  a  being  purely  intellectual,  he  might  possibly  be 
satisfied  with  the  fragments  of  conscious  knowledge  which  science 
offers  him.  But  he  is  not  thus  satisfied,  and  in  this  fact  is  to  be 
found  the  deep-seated  root  of  that  religious  activity  which  awakes 
in  his  consciousness.  All  sentiments  of  love,  of  dread,  of  venera- 
tion toward  that  which  is  high,  that  which  we  consider  exalted, 
all  that  emotion  which  fills  our  mind  at  the  spectacle  of  nature 
and  of  history,  are  most  compelling  motives  in  the  construction  of 
a  clear  religious  consciousness.  And  why?  Because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  religiousness  of  the  human  mind  comes  from  the  pro- 
found and  intuitive  persuasion  that  what  we  long  for  and  venerate 
as  the  ideal  of  perfection,  as  the  supreme  good,  that  toward  which 
the  human  will  and  the  whole  nature  of  man  turns  and  tends  as 
its  ultimate  goal,  is  the  cause  and  end  of  all  the  real  things  we  see 
about  us." 

The  religious  and  the  scientific,  he  goes  on  to  say.  are  utterly 
diverse  and  therefore  irreconcilable,  and  he  concludes: 

"Science  and  faith  ought  each  to  pursue  its  own  proper  path, 
without  intruding  upon  each  other's  field  and  sphere  of  activity. 
Morality  also  should  constitute  a  separate  religion  of  itself,  altho 
it  is  closely  allied  to  religion.  It  is.  in  fact,  the  religion  of  duty, 
independent  of  any  religious  confession  whatsoever.  ...  As 
philosophy  will  never  be  subject  to  religion,  much  less  will  it  be 
able  to  construct  a  rational  religion  on  the  basis  of  conscience, 
nor  to  take  the  place  which  the  religious  conscience  occupies  in 
the  individual  soul  and  in  historic  and  social  life.     The  essential 
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difference  between  the  two  functions  precludes  the  possibility  of 
their  being  subordinated  either  to  the  other,  or  converted  the  one 
into  the  other."—  Translation  made  for  Ins.  Literary  Digest. 


THE  GRAVE    PROBLEM   CONFRONTING  THE 
FRENCH    CLERGY. 

NOW  that  the  French  Government  has  practically  withdrawn 
its  financial  support  from  the  Church  in  that  country,  the 
clergy  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stern  problem  of  daily 
bread.  The  question  is  so  acute,  in  fact,  that  Louis  Ballu,  a 
French  priest,  has  written  a  little  book  on  "The  Trades  Possible 
for  the  Priest  of  To-day  "  that  is  attracting  considerable  attention. 
Mr.  Ballu  urges  the  clergy  to  imitate  St.  Paul  and  provide  for 
themselves  by  laboring  with  their  hands  or  brains.  He  cites,  by 
way  of  example,  the  case  of  a  Savoy  priest  who  has  taken  up  his 
father's  trade  and  is  working  as  a  joiner.  On  the  other  hand, 
Baron  Edouard  de  Mandat-Grancey  declares  in  the  Gaulois  that 
priests  can  not  remain  priests  and  earn  a  livelihood,  for  that  would 
require  them  to  work  ten  hours  a  day.  Mr.  Ballu's  reply  to  the 
objection  we  quote,  in  substance,  from  the  London  Guardian  : 

"There  is  no  necessity,  he  says,  to  work  ten  hours  a  day, for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  ordinary  workman  has  a  wife  and  family  to 
support;  the  French  priest,  being  a  celibate,  has  no  one  but  him- 
self; and  further,  he  need  not  gain  the  whole  of  his  livelihood, 
for  fees  and  the  contributions  of  the  parishioners  will  supply  him 
with  about  half.  Five  hours  a  day,  then,  ought  to  be  ample  for 
this — to  earn,  that  is  to  say,  a  quarter  as  much  as  the  workman 
earns  in  the  whole  day.  Such  competition  as  this  will  not,  Mr. 
Ballu  thinks,  provoke  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
workers,  for  the  clergy  would,  he  says,  after  all  only  be  gleaners, 
picking  up  what  is  left  by  workers.  We  are  always  told  that  the 
existence  of  the  unemployed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  employers 
must  have  a  fringe  of  labor  beyond  that  which  is  regularly  em- 
ployed to  draw  upon  for  emergencies.  Economically,  then,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  this  fringe  being  composed  in  part  of 
the  clergy,  who  have  another  string  to  their  bow.  Indeed,  the  en- 
trance of  the  clergy,  who  have  received  a  liberal  education,  into 
the  ranks  of  labor  is  likely  to  result  in  many  advantages  to  the 
businesses  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  they  will  give  a  fresh 
dignity  to  labor,  as  the  early  Christians  did  by  their  work.  Again, 
being  better  educated,  they  will  often  invent  improvements  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture  or  agriculture.  Further,  they  will 
greatly  increase  their  influence  both  over  the  male  portion  of  their 
flocks,  who  at  present  do  not  give  them  credit  either  for  much 
ability  or  for  much  diligence,  and  also  over  the  working  classes 
who  suspect  them  as  being  bourgeois.  Lastly,  if  the  clergy  get 
their  own  living,  they  will  escape  dependence  upon  their  flocks, 
and  especially  upon  the  rich  among  their  people." 

Two  methods  of  going  about  the  achievement  of  independence 
by  the  priests  are  suggested.  One  method  is  for  each  priest  to 
be  given  a  permit  by  his  bishop  to  do  a  certain  thing— to  be,  let 
us  say,  a  baker.  "  All  the  faithful  would  then  be  exhorted  to  buy 
their  bread  from  him.  He  might  either  be  a  journeyman-baker, 
putting  in  his  five  hours  a  day,  or  a  master-baker,  in  which  case 
he  would  employ  skilled  .men  under  him,  and  his  small  profit 
would  be  a  slight  reward  for  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  business 
from  careful  supervision  and  trustworthiness  in  all  the  processes 
of  manufacture."  By  the  other  method  Mr.  Ballu  would  have  the 
clergy  rely  upon  the  result  of  their  own  exertions  in  the  open  mar- 
ket.    To  quote : 

"  Mr.  Ballu  gives  many  instances  of  success  on  these  lines,  a 
success  which,  however,  he  warns  his  readers,  depends  inevitably 
on  their  power  to  meet  some  existing  demand.  The  question 
'What  am  I  to  do?'  must  be  strictly  dependent  on  the  previous 
question, 'What  do  my  neighbors  want? '  Otherwise  the  result 
can  be  nothing  but  failure.  Thus  one  priest,  he  tells  us,  is  taking 
to  pheasant-rearing  for  his  squire.  Another,  being  near  the  town, 
can  rind  a  market  for  the  grapes  he  grows,  which  would  not  pay 
under  different  conditions.     A  third  can  supply  a  greengrocer  with 


vegetables.  Mr.  Ballu  quotes  many  examples  showing  how  largely 
the  clergy,  in  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the  Revolution, 
supported  themselves  by  their  own  labor.  There  were  bishops 
and  priests  who  were  tailors,  embroiderers,  clockmakers,  hatters, 
who  worked  in  shops  or  fields,  spun  thread  or  knitted  wool  for  sale. 
These  instances,  he  shows,  have  not  ceased  at  the  present  time, 
and  there  are  many  not  only  of  the  regular,  but  also  of  the  secular, 
clergy  who  gain  more  than  a  livelihood." 

Mr.  Ballu  seems  to  favor  wage-earning  as  a  permanent  means 
of  support,  whatever  the  future  course  of  events.  The  Guardian 
thinks  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  plan  in  view  of  the  present 
distress.  No  doubt,  it  says,  "  the  arguments  in  favor  of  earning  a 
living  which  appealed  to  St.  Paul  must  have  had  more  than  a 
passing  weight.  Yet  St.  Paul  clearly  regards  his  own  case  as  ex- 
ceptional. He  claims  that  the  principle  of  'holy  orders' — the 
principle,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should 
live  of  the  Gospel — was  ordained  by  the  Lord  himself.  And  that 
has  been  the  continuous  judgment  of  the  church."  "The  church 
judges  that  she  needs  specialists  in  men's  souls,  ministers  who 
will  take  up  that  sacred  work,  not  as  amateurs,  but  as  profes- 
sionals, and  give  their  whole  time  to  it." 


RELIGIOUS    ASPECTS  OF   RECENT   "HIGH 

FINANCL." 

'  I  "WO  moral  bankruptcies  recorded  during  the  past  month  draw 
•*-  the  especial  attention  of  the  religious  press.  Frank  K. 
Hippie,  as  the  president  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  was  the  custodian  of  funds  to  the  amount  of  $112,- 
000  deposited  by  various  societies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
These  deposits,  together  with  the  invested  funds  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $963,000,  were 
imperiled  by  the  bank's  failure.  The  other  case  was  that  of  an 
eminent  Methodist  minister,  treasurer  of  the  Methodist  Theologi 
cal  Seminary  at  Evanston,  111.,  who  had  been  discovered  short  in 
his  accounts.  Comments  of  a  moralizing  nature  are  to  be  seen  in 
The  Watchman,  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  The  California  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  and  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  journals.  "A  few 
more  such  moral  wrecks  as  these  two  in  this  country,"  remarks  The 
Interior  (Chicago),  "and  the  cause  of  Christ  Jesus  will  have  been 
more  harmed  than  a  generation  of  devoted  evangelization  can  re- 
pair." In  each  of  these  cases,  it  declares,  "  the  trouble  and  shame 
have  come  because  it  has  seemed  to  the  Christian  associates  of 
these  defaulters  discourteous  and  unfraternal  to  call  in  question 
the  methods  of  men  so  pious."  Christianity,  by  this  neglect,  "  has 
been  debased  to  a  contract  of  inveterate  complacency."  We  read 
furdier : 

"  Certainly  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  such  instances  of  disgrace  do 
blot  the  name  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  To  say  that  these  men 
have  no  doubt  never  been  personally  genuine  Christians  is  a  boot- 
less defense.  To  the  eyes  of  the  world  they  have  long  lived  in  the 
closest  relation  to  an  institution  whose  only  claim  for  public  re- 
spect is  its  success  in  making  men  pure  in  life  and  trustworthy  in 
conduct.  Having  in  these  two  conspicuous  instances  failed,  the 
church  can  not  evade  the  odium  for  itself,  nor  yet  prevent  the 
sneer,  suspicion,  and  discredit  from  extending  to  that  deposit  of 
doctrine  and  grace  by  which  it  undertakes  to  make  men  righteous. 
The  efficacy  of  salvation  is,  to  the  undiscriminating  popular  mind, 
more  shadowed  by  one  degeneration  than  approved  by  a  thousand 
regenerations.  So  true  is  it  that  'none  of  us  liveth  unto  himself  " ; 
to  vindicate  Christianity  perfectly  we  must  every  one  be  perfect." 

The  disparagement  of  Christianity  through  such  acts  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  "  rough  humor  "  of  the  remark  of  Mr.  George  H.  Earle, 
Jr.,  the  receiver  for  the  wrecked  trust  company  in  Philadelphia, 
that  instead  of  a  financial  corporation  having  directors  all  of  one 
religious  denomination,  he  would  have  all  faiths  represented,  and 
that  "  a  conservative  infidel  of  business  reputation  might  be  a  good 
man  to  have  on  the  board." 
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CALMER    ATTITUDE   OF    THE    BRITISH     LITER- 
ARY   WEEKLIES. 

Tl  I  E  comment  on  spelling  reform  printed  in  the  leading  British 
literary  weeklies  tends  toward  a  favorable  view  of  interna- 
tional action.  That  conservative  organ  The  Spectator  declares 
that  "  the  orthography  of  modern  English  provides,  or  would  pro- 
vide, a  subject  for  discussion  among  Englishmen  and  Americans 
of  established  reputation  which  might  have  valuable  results."  It 
is  regretted  that  President  Roosevelt's  action  will  not  have  the 
same  effect  as  would  the  summoning  of  such  a  conference,  since 
it  is  within  the  province  of  a  subsequent  President  to  create  con- 
tusion by  reversing  all  that  he  has  done.  Truth  (London)  remarks  : 
"On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  more  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  to  make  fun  of  him.  The  chief  matter 
for  regret  about  his  movement  seems  to  me  to  be  that  he  did  not 
take  us  into  his  confidence  and  endeavor  to  promote  a  joint  move- 
ment in  England  and  America.  He 
would  have  had  more  chance  of  suc- 
cess that  way,  and  he  would  have 
avoided  the  objection  that  he  is 
trying  to  create  a  new  language 
and  adding  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues."  The  London  Outlook 
observes  that  it  is  quite  natural 
that  "*  we  should  all  have  been  liv- 
ing this  week  in  an  uproar  of  in- 
tolerant and  unreasoning  talk  on 
the  subject  of  spelling  reform " 
inasmuch  as  there  is  "  a  type  of 
mind  not  uncommon  among  the 
elder  generation  of  Englishmen 
which  looks  with  special  suspicion 
and  dislike  upon  any  proposal  of 
change  emanating  from  the  United 
States,  just  as  there  is  a  type  of 
mind  much  more  common  among 
Americans  which  rejects  any  coun- 
sels of  moderation  or  caution  that 
are  supported  by  reference  to  Brit- 
ish example."  While  impressed 
with  the  "  highly  unrepresentative 
character  of  the  Brander  Matthews 
committee  "  it  counsels  those  of  us 
"whose  reverence  for  the  Tudor 
translators  stops  short  of  sacrificing  ourselves  on  their  tombs,  to 
think  over  the  grounds  of  any  objection  we  may  have  to  such  spell- 
ing reform  as  is  approved  by  Dr.  Murray,  Professor  Skeat,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Bradley,  who  have  accepted  membership  of  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews's  committee.  The  mere  dislike  of  change  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  professed  nowadays." 

From  The  Saturday  Review  no  "  American  "  proposal  could  ex- 
pect sympathetic  consideration,  and  that  organ  fulfils  its  function 
in  a  delightfully  ironic  forecast  of  the  effect  of  reformed  spelling 
when  adopted  in  Britain  in  conformity  with  certain  provisions  of 
the  pending  Education  bill.     To  quote  : 

"  Altho  the  movement  to  which  we  have  offered  our  sympathetic 
tribute  is  essentially  American,  repudiated  as  it  may  be  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Massachusetts,  we  had  hardly  supposed 
that  the  inspiriting  example  will  be  altogether  wasted  on  this 
country.  This  is  the  age  of  local  government.  Hitherto  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  standard  orthography  has  been  a  grievous  check 
upon  provincial  autonomy  and  personal  initiative  in  the  use  of 
words.  The  interesting  variety  which  is  observed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vowels  by  the  pupils  of  different  educational  centers 
will  no  longer  be  hampered  by  pedagogic  uniformity.     No  educa- 
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tion  authority— if  necessary,  the  case  will  be  tried  and  taken  up  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  — will  he  entitled  to  devote  any  portion  of  the 
ratepayei  *'  money  to  instruction  in  forms  of  spelling  or  pronun- 
ciation which  are  not  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district.  Should  any  dispute  arise  a.s  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  mother  tongue  the  Hoard  of  Education  will  order  a  public 
spelling-bee  to  be  held,  and  a  scheme  will  be  drawn  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practise  of  the  neighborhood.  No  appeal  will  be 
permitted  to  the  authorities  of  any  university,  academy,  or  other 
institution.  Xor  will  the  usage  prescribed  in  any  dictionary, 
glossary,  or  grammar-book  be  admitted  as  evidence.  The  lan- 
guage belongs  to  the  people,  and  they  will  be  held  entitled  to  use- 
it  as  the  majority  shall  decide.  Persons  who  persist  in  employing 
obsolete  variants  will  be  liable  to  pay  an  extra  rate  if  they  wish 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  their  methods  of  pronunciation  and 
spelling.  But  nothing  in  that  section  of  the  contemplated  act  will 
absolve  them  from  procuring  the  attendance  of  their  children  on 
five  days  of  the  week  during  the  instruction  which  will  be  given  in 
the  local  usage." 

Returning  to  the  sober  consideration  of  the  subject  printed  in 
The  Spectator,  we  see  that  journal  noting  as  "  a  little  strange  "  in 

the  "  chorus  of  angry  surprise  which 
has  gone  up  over  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
announcement,  .  .  .  the  general 
assumption  that  he  is  advocating 
something  new."     It  continues: 


TWISTING  THE  LION'S  TONGUE. 

Father  Time  (closely  examining  small  incision  in  tree-trunk)  — 
'  Who's  been  trying  to  cut  this  tree  down?" 

"Teddy"  Roosevelt  (in  manner  of  young  George  Washington)— 

'  Father  !  I  kan  not  tel  a  li.    I  did  it  with  my  litl  ax." 

Father  Time— "Ah,  well!    Boys  will  be  boys!" 

—Punch  (London). 


"The  list  of  words  which  are  to 
be  spelt  differently  in  future  has 
been  pulled  to  pieces  and  examined 
as  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  his  own  ini- 
tiative had  arbitrarily  selected  two 
or  three  hundred  words  to  the  spell- 
ing of  which  he  had  taken  a  per- 
sonal dislike,  and  had  announced 
that  he  was  not  going  to  stand  any 
more  nonsense  from  them,  but  in 
future  would  spell  them  precisely 
as  he  chose.  What  has  happened 
is  something  very  different.  We 
have  not  been  given  in  the  messages 
which  have  reached  us  a  full  list  of 
the  three  hundred  words  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  approved  of  as  a 
preliminary  selection;  but  out  of 
those  which  have  been  mentioned 
there  is  not  one  change  which  has 
not  been  fully  debated  before  by 
dictionary-makers,  and  probably 
there  are  very  few  which  have  ftot 
been  actually  used  in  printed  doc- 
uments— even  perhaps  in  docu- 
ments of  considerable  antiquity. 
One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  critics  remarks  that  the  President's 
plan  'breathes  that  scorn  of  history  which  is  natural  in  a  nation 
of  yesterday,  but  is  unacceptable  to  the  old  historic  English 
nation.'  There  is  a  certain  'scorn  of  history'  in  neglecting  to 
notice  that  some  of  the  methods  of  spelling  suggested  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  are  early  English. 

"There  is  no  intention  here  of  championing  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposal,  which  looks  as  if  it  would  lead  in  the  long  run  to  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience  and  expense  without  any  corresponding  sa- 
ving of  time  or  trouble  for  the  moment.  But  it  is  as  well  to  look 
at  the  facts  a  little  more  closely  without  condemning  offhand  a 
number  of  proposals  which  apparently  have  the  approval  of  such 
authorities  on  the  history  of  the  English  language  as  Professor 
Skeat  and  Dr.  Murray.  When  people  talk  a  little  rashly  about 
abandoning  the  time-honored  method  of  spelling  this  or  that  word 
or  class  of  words,  they  are  apt  to  forget,  not  only  that  there  are 
plenty  of  words  the  spelling  of  which  has  been  changed  during  the 
past  hundred  years  without  anybody  proving  much  the  worse  for 
it,  but  also  that  standardized  spelling  is  a  comparatively  modern 
institution.  Practically  speaking,  it  began  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
Those  who  object  most  strongly  to  any  sort  of  'tinkering'  or 
'tampering  with  the  language  of  Shakespeare  '  may  reflect  that 
Shakespeare  himself  was  so  tolerant  of  change  as  to  sign  his  own 
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name  in  twenty-six  different  ways.  The  books  which  he  read,  and 
in  which  he  saw  the  words  printed  that  he  used  in  writing  his 
plays,  were  not  consistent  in  their  methods  of  presenting  combina- 
tions of  letters  to  the  reader.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  readiest  to  con- 
demn as  'scornful  innovations'  or 'Americanisms  '  various  sug- 
gestions for  an  altered  orthography  are  apt  to  forget  how  arbitrary 
the  greatest  of  English  dictionary-makers  occasionally  was  in  his 
choice  between  variant  spellings.  It  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  added 
the  'k'  to  'musick'  and  'rhetorick'  and 'physick,' which  before 
his  day  were  more  commonly  spelt  as  we  spell  them  now.  '  Labor  ' 
and 'honor '  and  'favor*  irritate  many  readers,  who  style  them 
Americanisms.  But  it  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  introduced  the  un- 
necessary, tho,  perhaps,  rather  graceful  'u,'  and  who  wrote,  in  ad- 
dition, 'authour  '  and  'errour'  and  'governour. '  The  last  spelling 
has  only  dropped  out  of  the  English  Prayer-book  in  the  twentieth 
century.     How  many  church-goers  have  noticed  the  change?" 

The  Spectator  concludes  with  the  belief  that  the  keenest  oppo- 
nent of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposals  would  hardly  "object  to  the 
summoning  of  an  international  conference  to  consider  suggestions 
for  changes  in  the  conventional  methods  of  spelling  English  words 
which  might  seem,  sensible  or  desirable.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory," it  adds,  "if  on  certain  disputed  points  an  opinion  could  be 
expressed  which  could  be  regarded  as  authoritative ;  more  satis- 
factory still  if  certain  ugly  changes  were  by  the  same  authority  set 
aside." 


THE  PROTOTYPE  OF  "COL.  MULBERRY 
SELLERS." 

A  PAST  theatrical  generation  found  one  of  its  most  amusing 
figures  in  Col.  Mulberry  Sellers,  as  played  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Raymond  in  a  dramatization  of  Mark  Twain's  "  Gilded  Age  "  pro- 
duced in  1876.  Many  persons  regarded  "  Colonel  Sellers  "  as  a 
fiction,  "an  invention,  an  extravagant  impossibility;"  says  Mark 
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MARK    TWAIN, 

Whose  autobiography  is  intended  by  lis  author  to  become  a  model 
for  all  future  autobiographies. 

Twain  in  the  first  instalment  of  his  ""  Autobiography  "  in  The  North 
American  Review  (September  71.  In  this  they  were  mistaken,  we 
are  informed,  for  the  prototype  of  this  eccentric  figure  was  James 
Lampton,  the   favorite  cousin   of   Mark   Twain's  mother,  a   man 


whose  own  words,  uttered  with  "blazing  enthusiasm,"  were, 
"There's  millions  in  it — millions!"  Mark  Twain  "merely  put 
him  on  paper  as  he  was;  he  was  not  a  person  who  could  be  exag- 
gerated." But  the  real  Colonel  Sellers-  had  some  points  of  differ- 
ence from  his  counterfeit  presentment  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  incidents  which  looked  most  extravagant,  both  in  the  book 
and  on  the  stage,  were  not  inventions  of  mine,  but  were  facts  of 
his  life  ;  and  I  was  present  when  they  were  developed.  John  T. 
Raymond's  audiences  used  to  come  near  to  dying  with  laughter 
over  the  turnip-eating  scene;  but,  extravagant  as  the  scene  was, 
it  was  faithful  to  the  facts,  in  all  its  absurd  details.  The  thing 
happened  in  Lampton's  own  house,  and  I  was  present.  In  fact  I 
was  myself  the  guest  who  ate  the  turnips.  In  the  hands  of  a  great 
actor  that  piteous  scene  would  have  dimmed  any  manly  spectator's 
eyes  with  tears,  and  racked  his  ribs  apart  with  laughter  at  the 
same  time.  But  Raymond  was  great  in  humorous  portrayal  only. 
In  that  he  was  superb,  he  was  wonderful— in  a  word,  great ;  in  all 
things  else  he  was  a  pygmy  of  the  pygmies. 

"The  real  Colonel  Sellers,  as  I  knew  him  in  James  Lampton, 
was  a  pathetic  and  beautiful  spirit,  a  manly  man,  a  straight  and 
honorable  man,  a  man  with  a  big,  foolish,  unselfish  heart  in  his 
bosom,  a  man  born  to  be  loved;  and  he  was  loved  by  all  his 
friends,  and  by  his  family  worshiped.  It  is  the  right  word.  To 
them  he  was  but  little  less  than  a  god.  The  real  Colonel  Sellers 
was  never  on  the  stage.  Only  half  of  him  was  there.  Raymond 
could  not  play  the  other  half  of  him  ;  it  was  above  his  level.  That 
half  was  made  up  of  qualities  of  which  Raymond  was  wholly  des- 
titute. For  Raymond  was  not  a  manly  man,  he  was  not  an  honor- 
able man  nor  an  honest  one,  he  was  empty  and  selfish  and  vulgar 
and  ignorant  and  silly,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  in  him  where  his 
heart  should  have  been.  There  was  only  one  man  who  could  have 
played  the  whole  of  Colonel  Sellers,  and  that  was  Frank  Mayo." 

James  Lampton,  continues  the  autobiographer,  "floated  all  his 
days  in  a  tinted  mist  of  magnificent  dreams,  and  died  at  last  with- 
out seeing  one  of  them  realized."  He  appeared  for  the  last  time 
in  the  presence  of  his  immortalizer  when  Mark  Twain  and  George 
W.  Cable  were  appearing  jointly  on  a  reading  tour.  The  incident 
is  given  in  these  words  : 

"  I  saw  him  last  in  1884,  when  it  had  been  twenty-six  years  since 
I  ate  the  basin  of  raw  turnips  and  washed  them  down  with  a 
bucket  of  water  in  his  house.  He  was  become  old  and  white- 
headed,  but  he  entered  to  me  in  the  same  old  breezy  way  of 
his  earlier  life,  and  he  was  all  there,  yet— not  a  detail  wanting  :  the 
happy  light  in  his  eye,  the  abounding  hope  in  his  heart,  the 
persuasive  tongue,  the  miracle-breeding  imagination — they  were 
all  there  ;  and  before- 1  could  turn  around  he  was  polishing  up 
his  Aladdin's  lamp  and  flashing  the  secret  riches  of  the  world 
before  me.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  did  not  overdraw  him  by  a 
shade,  I  set  him  down  as  he  was;  and  he  is  the  same  man  to- 
day. Cable  will  recognize  him.'  I  asked  him  to  excuse  me  a 
moment,  and  ran  into  the  next  room,  which  was  Cable's;  Cable 
and  I  were  stumping  the  Union  on  a  reading  tour.     I  said : 

"'I  am  going  to  leave  your  door  open,  so  that  you  can  listen. 
There  is  a  man  in  there  who  is  interesting.' 

"  I  went  back  and  asked  Lampton  what  he  was  doing  now.  He 
began  to  tell  me  of  a  'small  venture  '  he  had  begun  in  New  Mexico 
through  his  son  ;  '  only  a  little  thing— a  mere  trifle— partly  to  amuse 
my  leisure,  partly  to  keep  my  capital  from  lying  idle,  but  mainly 
to  develop  the  boy— develop  the  boy;  fortune's  wheel  is  ever  re- 
volving, he  may  have  to  work  for  his  living  some  da>  —as  strange 
things  have  happened  in  this  world.  But  it's  only  a  little  thing— 
a  mere  trifle,  as  I  said.' 

"And  so  it  was— as  he  began  it.  But  under  his  deft  hands  it 
grew,  and  blossomed,  and  spread — oh,  beyond  imagination.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  finished ;  finished  with  the  remark, 
uttered  in  an  adorably  languid  manner: 

''Yes,  it  is  but  a  trifle,  as  things  go  nowadays— a  bagatelle— 
but  amusing.  It  passes  the  time.  The  boy  thinks  great  things  of 
it.  but  he  is  young,  you  know,  and  imaginative;  lacks  the  expe- 
rience which  comes  of  handling  large  affairs  and  which  tempers 
the  fancy  and  perfects  the  judgment.  I  suppose  there's  a  couple 
of  millions  in  it.  possibly  three,  but  not  more,  I  think  ;  still,  for  a 
boy,  you  know,  just  starting  in  life,  it  is  not  bad.     I  should  not 
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want  him  to  make  a  fortune— let  that  come  later.     It  would  turn 
his  head,  at  his  time  of  life,  and  in  many  ways  be  a  damage  to 
him.' 
"Then  he  said  something  about  his  having  left  his  pocketbook 


JOHN   T.   RAYMOND    AS       COLONEL  SELLERS." 

"  There's  millions  in  it— millions." 

lying  on  the  table  in  the  main  drawing-room  at  home,  and  about 
its  being  after  banking  hours,  now,  and 

"  I  stopped  him  there,  and  begged  him  to  honor  Cable  and  me 
by  being  our  guest  at  the  lecture — with  as  many  friends  as  might 
be  willing  to  do  us  the  like  honor.  He  accepted.  And  he  thanked 
me  as  a  prince  might  who  had  granted  us  a  grace.  The  reason  I 
stopped  his  speech  about  the  tickets  was  because  I  saw  that  he 
was  going  to  ask  me  to  furnish  them  to  him  and  let  him  pay  next 
day ;  and  I  knew  that  if  he  made  the  debt  he  would  pay  it  if  he 
had  to  pawn  his  clothes.  After  a  little  further  chat  he  shook 
hands  heartily  and  affectionately,  and  took  his  leave.  Cable  put 
his  head   in  at  the  door  and  said  : 

" '  That  was  Colonel  Sellers. '  " 

The  above  incident  illustrates  a  new  principle  in  autobiog- 
raphy, the  one  upon  which  Mark  Twain  promises  to  construct 
the  rest  of  his  confessions.  He  "  intends "  that  the  form  and 
method  he  employs "  shall  become  a  model  for  all  future  auto- 
biographies." This  form  is  one  in  which  "  the  past  and  the  present 
are  constantly  brought  face  to  face,  resulting  in  contrasts  which 
newly  fire  up  the  interest  all  along,  like  contact  of  a  flint  with 
steel."     Of  its  character  he  discourses  further : 

"  Moreover,  this  autobiography  of  mine  does  not  select  from  my 
life  its  showy  episodes'  but  deals  mainly  in  the  common  exper- 
iences which  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  the  average  human  being, 
because  these  episodes  are  of  a  sort  which  he  is  familiar  with  in 
his  own  life,  and  in  which  he  sees  his  own  life  reflected  and  set 
down  in  print.  The  usual,  conventional  autobiographer  seems  to 
particularly  hunt  out  those  occasions  in  his  career  when  he  came 
into  contact  with  celebrated  persons,  whereas  his  contacts  with 
the  uncelebrated  were  just  as  interesting  to  him,  and  would  be  to 
his  reader,  and  were  vastly  more  numerous  than  his  collisions  with 
the  famous. 

"  Howells  was  here  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  told  him  the 
whole  scheme  of  this  autobiography  and  its  apparently  systemless 
system— only  apparently  systemless,  for  it  is  not  really  that.  It  is 
a  deliberate  system,  and  the  law  of  the  system  is  that  I  shall  talk 
about  the  matter  which  for  the  moment  interests  me,  and  cast  it 


aside  and  talk  about  something  else  the  moment  its  interest  for  me 
is  exhausted.  It  is  a  system  which  follows  no  charted  course  and 
is  not  tf<  inj^  to  follow  any  such  course.  It  is  a  system  which  is  a 
COmpleti  and  purposed  jumble— a  course  which  begins  nowhere, 
follows  no  specified  route,  and  can  never  reach  an  end  while  1  am 
alive,  lor  the  reason  that,  if  I  should  talk  to  the  stenographer  two 
hours  a  clay  for  a  hundred  years,  I  should  still  never  be  able  to  set 
down  a  tenth  part  of  the  things  which  have  interested  me  in  my 
lifetime.  I  told  Howells  that  this  autobiography  of  mine  would 
live  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  without  any  effort,  and  would  then 
take  a  fresh  start  and  live  the  rest  of  the  time. 

"  He  said  he  believed  it  would,  and  asked  me  if  I  meant  to  make 
a  library  of  it. 

"  I  said  that  that  was  my  design  ;  but  that,  if  I  should  live  long 
enough,  the  set  of  volumes  could  not  be  contained  merely  in  a 
city,  it  would  require  a  State,  and  that  there  would  not  be  any 
multibillionaire  alive,  perhaps,  at  any  time  during  its  existence 
who  would  be  able  to  buy  a  full  set.  except  on  the  instalment  plan. 

"  Howells  applauded,  and  was  full  of  praises  and  indorsement, 
which  was  wise  in  him  and  judicious.  If  he  had  manifested  a 
different  spirit,  I  would  have  thrown  him  out  of  the  window.  I 
like  criticism,  but  it  must  be  my  way." 


TEACHING    LITERATURE    BY    INDIRECTION. 

r  I  "HE  role  of  Polonius,  or  at  least  his  phraseology,  is  assumed 
-*-  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (September  8),  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  current  discussion  of  the  best  method  of  teaching 
literature.  Its  advice  is  that  "by  indirections"  should  "direc- 
tions "  be  found  out.  English  literature  would  sink  deeper  into 
the  student's  mind  by  coming  as  the  "  by-product"  of  the  teaching 
of  some  foreign  tongue,  it  believes,  and  goes  on  to  complain  that 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  gaining  a  questionable  preponder- 
ance in  our  higher  institutions.  The  Post  is  convinced  that  "about 
the  poorest  medium  for  initiation  into  literary  appreciation  is  the 
contemporary  tongue."     To  quote: 

"The  Athenian  youth  got  his  letters  largely  from  the,  to  him, 
quite  exotic  dialect  of  the  Homeric  epos.  The  Roman  youth 
drank  of  the  Pierian  spring  by  way  of  Greek;  the  youth  of  the 
Middle  Ages  found  literature  in  the  Latin  writers;  the  Renaissance 
found  Greece  again,  and  the  nineteenth  century  has  discovered  its 
'new  humanities  '  in  the  literatures  of  modern  Europe.  In  every 
case,  be  it  noted,  available  pedagogical  values  have  been  found,  not 
in  the  contemporary,  but  in  an  ancient  or,  more  often,  a  foreign 
tongue.  It  needs  no  argument  that  the  disciplinary  and  probably 
the  literary  value  of  English  for  a  German  is  twofold  that  of  an 
American  or  Briton.  In  fact,  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  teach- 
ing the  native  literature  has  in  any  land  been  put  on  a  par  with 
teaching  foreign  tongues,  and  the  worth  of  the  innovation  is  still 
measurably  on  trial." 

The  fallacy  of  teaching  a  French  coflegiate student  Moliere,  an 
Englishman  Shakespeare,  a  German  Goethe,  is,  thinks  T/ie  Postt 
that  you  are  forcing  him  to  read  what,  as  a  man  of  culture,  he 
ought  to  read  on  his  own  account.  The  present  elaborate  pro- 
vision of  courses  in  modern  English  literature,  it  thinks,  is  largely 
to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  culture  in  the  home,  but  in 
this  respect  it  must  be  estimated  as  "  tardy  and  poor."  Its  lack 
of  sound  disciplinary  basis  puts  it  at  a  disadvantage.  To  quote 
further : 

"  It  rarely  is  as  exigent  as  the  other  language  courses  ;  it  rarely 
is  as  suggestive  as  regards  forming  appreciation.  Many  a  student 
dates  his  awakening  from  'The  Cid."  "Laokoon,"  "Faust.'  the 
'Divine  Comedy  ' ;  a  few  are  lucky  enough  to  have  Homer.  Virgil, 
or  1'lato  as  their  initiator;  how  many  can  honestly  impute  their 
esthetic  conversion  to  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  or  Wordsworth,  as 
expounded  in  the  classroom  ?  In  tine,  if  a  boy  has  the  established 
habit  of  reading,  English  courses  are  time-wasting  :  if  he  has  not, 
the  beauties  of  a  foreign  author,  somewhat  laboriously  attained, 
are  more  likely  to  get  under  his  skin.  Probably  the  best-read  col- 
lege students— in  English,  we  mean— are  Oxford  undergraduates 
of  the  ambitious  sort;  and  everybody  knows  that  they  read  as 
they  breathe,  without  benefit  of  faculty.     Social  differences  count 
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for  something  in  the  matter;  but  the  query  seems  pertinent,  in 
view  of  Oxford's  literary  supremacy.  May  not  the  best  way  to 
teach  English  be  to  teach  something  else,  possibly  the  classics?" 

Because  not  facts  but  a  state  of  mind  is  the  object  of  literary 
teaching,  points  out  The  Post,  this  may  be  attained  better  as  a 
"by-product."  It  needs  a  professor  "  who  has  a  love  of  letters 
and  an  available  fund  of  human  sympathy."  Such  a  one  may  be 
described  somewhat  as  follows: 

"  The  man  whose  mind  is  stored  with  literary  parallels,  whose 
browsing  has  ranged  over  wide  fields  of  letters,  whose  experience 
of  life  has  brought  confirmation  of  the  intuitions  of  the  poets  and 
dramatists,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers,  can  not  but  make 
his  teaching  count  for  taste.  May  not  the  problem  of  teaching 
literature  in  the  colleges  be  merely 
to  man  the  faculties  with  humanists 
of  this  sort?" 


DOSTOIEVSKY'S  EXPLO- 
RATIONS OF  THE  AB- 
NORMAL. 

THE  English  have  a  fear  of  mor- 
bidity, and  that  is  why  they  do 
not  read  the  novels  of  Dostoievsky. 
So  we  are  told  by  Edward  Garnett, 
son  of  the  late  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  in  the  London  Academy 
(September  i ).  Dostoievsky ,  declares 
Mr.  Garnett,  is  "unsurpassed  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind  exposed  to  abnormal 
strain."  There  is,  however,  to  be 
found  a  decided  profit  in  the  study 
of  so  masterful  a  writer,  for  "his 
analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  minds 
of  his  sick  and  suffering  people,  of 
the  weak,  the  tormented,  the  criminal, 
and  the  possessed,  show  us  just  what 
value  is  to  be  placed  on' wholesome- 
ness,'  and  how  the  underworld  of  the 
suffering  or  thwarted  consciousness 
yields  us  insight  into  deep,  dark 
ranges  of  spiritual  truths  forever 
denied  to  healthy,  comfortable,  nor- 
mal folk."  The  work  of  Dostoievsky 
shows,  Mr.  Garnett  asserts,  in  The  Academy  (London,  Septem- 
ber i),  a  fact  that  every  experienced  physician  knows, ''that  no 
hard  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  world  of  health 
and  strength  and  the  world  of  disease,  weakness,  and  insanity  ; 
and  that  all  our  moral  impulses  and  acts  will  shade,  given 
the  cruel  pressure  of  circumstance,  into  the  abnormal  in  an  infi- 
nite, finely  wrought  net  of  deviations,  all  of  which  are,  psycholgic- 
ally,  of  import.  We  learn  what  in  Mr.  Garnett's  view  is  the  pecul- 
iar and  unique  value  of  Dostoievsky  among  all  the  great  writers. 
He  says : 

"  He  is  the  one  who  has  established  best  the  relation  the  abnor- 
mal bears  to  the  normal  mind,  and  the  one  who  has  most  fully  ex- 
plored the  labyrinthine  workings  of  the  mind  unhinged,  impaired, 
or  thrown  off  its  balance,  while  still  mixing  with  and  surrounded 
by  the  world  of  normal  men.  And  Dostoievsky's  lifework  may  be 
likened  to  a  long  winding  road,  traversed  by  the  subtlest  and  most 
deep-seeing  of  psychologists,  who  at  every  turn  is  seen  question- 
ing, listening  to,  and  commenting  on  the  strange  experiences  and 
confessions  of  crowds  of  mental  patients,  some  almost  normal, 
and  some  insane." 

Several  of  Dostoievsky's  novels  are  considered  by  the  writer 
more  in  detail  as  exhibiting  certain  specific  phases  of  mental 
aberration.     Two  of  these,  "  Crime  and    Punishment"  and  "  The 


FEODOR   DOSTOIEVSKY, 

A  Russian  novelist  who  has  "  established  best  the  relation  the  ab- 
normal bears  to  the  normal  mind." 


Brothers  Karamazov,"  were  brought  powerfully  before  American 
audiences  during  the  past  dramatic  season  by  the  visiting  Russian 
players,  Paul  Orleneff  and  Mme.  Alia  Nasimoff.  To  quote  Mr. 
Garnett : 

"The  immense  power  and  underlying  sanity  of  Dostoievsky's 
own  mind  is  best  attested  by  the  perfect  clarity,  calm,  penetrating 
judgment,  and  classic  objectivity  of  'The  House  of  the  Dead' 
(1862).  There  is  not  a  line  of  exaggeration,  not  one  word  of  senti- 
mentality here.  The  whole  life  of  the  convict  prison,  the  character 
of  the  prisoners,  their  relations  one  with  another  and  with  their 
jailers,  the  effect  of  their  work,  punishments,  and  pleasures,  the 
hopes  that  sustain  and  the  fears  that  torture  these  chained  human 
animals  in  their  grim  environment  and  the  common  bond  of  human- 
ity between  the  inmates,  whether  dangerous  murderers  or  ordinary 

normal  folk,  all  are  painted  with  the 
marvelous  precision    of  touch   and 
delicate   truth  of  a  master  painter. 
The   accompanying   morbidity   and 
erratic  abnormality  of  Dostoievsky's 
brain,  on  the  other  hand,  are  well  at- 
tested by  the  fantastic  confusion  and 
startling  divagations  in  the  motives 
and  impulses  of  his  favorite  charac- 
ters, his  sick  and  possessed  heroes, 
suffering  from    hallucinations,  with 
whom  the  author  temporarily  identi- 
fies himself  and  then  suddenly  parts 
company  from  just  when  the  reader 
is  beginning  to  get  alarmed  and  won- 
der whether  he  himself  has  wandered 
into  an    asylum.       In  'The    Idiot' 
(1868),  while  Dostoievsky's  unrivaled 
intensity  grips   the  reader  with  un- 
diminished  force,   we   are  unpleas- 
antly   conscious    of    doubts    as    to 
whether  the  sane  are  insane  or  the 
insane  are  sane,  so  spasmodic  and 
irregular  is  the  development  of  the 
situations.  Visitors  to  asylums  know 
well  the  peculiar  suspicious  and  alert 
expression  with   which  doctors  and 
attendants  sometimes  favor  the  sane 
as  well  as  the  sick,  and    Dostoiev- 
sky's scenes  are  sometimes  as  star- 
tling  as  a  conversation  in  which  a 
stranger  who  has  been  talking  with 
great    intelligence   is   suddenly    de- 
tected putting  out  his  tongue  at  his 
neighbor  and  the  next  instant  con- 
tinuing the  conversation  as  tho  noth- 
ing had  happened.     In  'Crime  and 
Punishment'  (1866),  however,  tho  the  subject  is  the  analysis  of 
the  tortuous  reasonings  of  a  mind   on  the  borders  of   delirium, 
first  trying  to  justify  the  right  to  murder  and  then  struggling  with 
the  consciousness  of  its  guilt,  the  author  holds  with  a  fairly  steady 
hand  the  flickering  lamp  by  whose  light  we  follow  the  intricate 
mental  processes  of  the  criminal's  motives  and  acts.     There  are 
sentimentality  here,  and  a  certain  love  of  melodramatic  situation, 
which,  joined   to   confusion  and  complexity,  are   the  defects  of 
many  of  Dostoievsky's  pages ;  but  these,  tho  serious  artistic  blem- 
ishes, do  not  seriously  impair  the  force  of  his  psychological  gen- 
ius.    In  '  The  Brothers  Karamazov  '  Dostoievsky  has  established 
his  greatness  beyond  question.     The   book   has  a   breadth  and 
depth  of  vision,  a  temperamental  richness  and  sustained  intensity, 
which  characterize  great  tragedy.     In  his  portraits  of  the  cor- 
rupted, diseased,  and  suffering  Karamazov  family,  Dostoievsky 
has  probed  the  human  soul  of  all  who  are  victims  to  their  own 
vicious  past  and  infirmity  of  will.     The  indissoluble  relation  be- 
tween human  vice  and  human  suffering,  and  the  thesis  that  the 
sinner  is  the  man  infected  with  mental,  moral,  or  physical  malady, 
are  shown  and  maintained  with  a  fertility  of  psychological  insight 
drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  national  suffering.     It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Dostoievsky  should  be  the  author  most  beloved  by  his 
countrymen,  for  that  broad  human  tolerance  and  fraternal  feeling 
peculiar  to  the  Russian  soul  is  so  strong  in  the  atmosphere  of  '  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  '  as  to  destroy  all  desire  in  the  reader  to  con- 
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condemn  the  Karamazovs,  when  once  lie  has  penetrated  to  and 
understood  the  driving  force  behind  their  actions. 

"The  most  remarkable  example  of  Dostoievsky's  genius  con- 
tained in  a  comparatively  short  compass,  that  is  accessible  to  the 
English  reader,  is  the  story  entitled  'The  Permanent  Husband,' 
translated  by  Mr.  Wishavv  and  published  in  1888.  •.  .  .  The  es- 
sence of  Dostoievsky's  method  here  is  surprise.  We  are  first  of 
all  carefully  prepared  for  something  abnormal  to  happen,  through 


the  analya  s  of  the  hero's  neurosis,  and  then  there  is  sprung  on 
him  and  us  a  series  of  surprises,  through  the  medium  of  unex- 
pected arrivals,  unforeseen  revelations,  bad  dreams,  and  lightning- 
like   divinations. 

"Pit  by  bit  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  is  unwound,  and  the 
reader  has  the  uncanny  feeling  of  the  subconsciousness  of  the 
characters  being  made  to  yield  up,  piecemeal,  curious  hints  of 
the  revelations  in  store." 


In  this  department  The  Literary  Digest  will 
print  each  week  descriptive  titles  of  all  new  books 
received  up  to  the  day  of  going  to  press,  with  prompt 
notices,  then  or  soon  thereafter,  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant and  important.  It  hopes  in  this  way  to 
supply  a  record  and  guide  which  shall  meet  what 
the  Editor  believes  to  be  a  constant  need. 

A-'nstronc,  George  B.,  Jr.  The  Beginning  of 
the  True  Mail  Railway  Service,  and  the  Work  of 
George  B.  Armstrong  in  Founding  It.  nmo,  pp. 
84.  Portrait.  Chicago:  The  Lakeside  Press.  (Pri- 
vately   printed.) 

Avary,  Myrta  Lockett.  Dixie  After  the  War. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans. 
Illustrated  from  old  paintings,  daguerreotypes,  and 
rare  photographs.  8vo,  pp.  x-433.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $2.75. 

Mrs.  Avary's  volume  of  memoirs  pre- 
sents an  intimate  record  of  a  period  that 
is  full  of  fascination  for  the  historian  of 
the  Civil  War.  As  the  introduction 
suggests,  it  is  the  kind  of  history  that  a 
witness  gives.  It  is  a  narrative  of  events 
in  which  the  writer  has  had  a  share, 
events  full  of  significance  for  those  who 
would  understand  that  period  of  terrible 
trial  for  the  South — the  twelve  years 
following  the  fall  of  Richmond.  The 
author  is  a  native  of  Virginia ;  and  her 
experience  as  editor  and  journalist,  added 
to  her  social  connections,  has  provided 
her  with  opportunities  not  usually  acces- 
sible. 

The  book  is  the  aftermath  of  defeat 
described  in  poignant  words,  in  sorrow 
rather  than  in  anger,  and  without  a 
trace  of  bitterness.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
period  that  may  be  described  as  unique 
in  human  history,  a  record  of  the  tragedy, 
pathos,  humor,  and  pitiable  absurdities 
of  the  epoch  of  reconstruction  and  dic- 
tatorship ;  of  "Black  and  Tan"  con- 
ventions, of  Loyal  Leagues,  of  Ku  Klux 
and  Red  Shirts,  of  the  period  that  seemed 
to  those  who  lived  through  it  the  death 
agony  of  the  Southland. 

Contrasted  with  this  dark  picture  is 
the  story  of  the  silent  endurance  of  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  South 
under  appalling  conditions  and  of  the 
sympathy  extended  by  magnanimous 
victors,  such  as  Grant  and  Sherman. 
The  mighty  figure  of  Lincoln  merely 
crosses  the  opening  scene  in  these  memoirs, 
his  hand  raised  in  benediction,  as  he  hur- 
ries to  his  doom.  That  doom,  as  the 
writer  clearly  shows,  had  for  its  echo  the 
death-knell  of  reviving  hope  in  the  South. 
All  might  have  been  well,  it  seems,  but  for 
the  dastard  act  of  Wilkes  Booth.  That 
act  reopened  the  flood-gates  of  subsiding 
hate. 

The  book  is  prefaced  with  words  of 
Jefferson  Davis  that  now  read  like  a 
prophecy:    "Before  you  lies  the  future — a 
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future  full  of  golden  promise,  full  of  rec- 
ompense for  noble  endeavor,  full  of 
national  glory,  before  which  the  world 
will    stand   amazed." 

Itnron,  Dolores  M.  [editor].  Songs  that  Every 
Child  Should  Know.  A  selection  of  the  best  songs  of 
all  nations  for  young  people.  Illustrated  and  deco- 
rated by  Blanche  Ostertag.  umo,  pp.  xvii-221. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     90  cents  net. 

Here  are  brought  together  (with  the 
music)  about  one  hundred  songs,  a  special 
feature  being  national  songs.  The  col- 
lection is  classified  as  songs  of  sentiment, 
songs  of  war,  national  hymns,  Shake- 
spearian songs,  military  nonsense  songs, 
and  miscellaneous  songs.  Blanche  Oster- 
tag has  given  illustrative  distinction  to 
the  volume. 

Bacon,  Edwin  M.  The  Connecticut  River  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Three  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Miles  from  Mountain  to  Sea.  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  8vo,  pp.  xx-487.  |Profuscly  illus- 
trated. New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $3.50  net. 

The  story  of  New  England's  largest 
stream,  which  was  called  Quonehta-cut  by 
the  Indians,  and  has  been  corrupted  into 
Connecticut  by  the  English,  is  here  well 
tola.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  historical 
data  upon  which  it  is  based  the  author 
assures  us  in  his  prefatory  note.  His 
researches  have  been  thorough,  but  "some 
cherished  old  legends  which  have  become 
fixed  in  literature  as  historical  facts 
have  perforce  been  relegated  to  their 
rightful  places."  There  is  left,  however, 
much  of  the  picturesque  and  traditional. 
The  matter  is  divided  into  three  divisions: 
"Historical,"  "The  Romances  of  Naviga- 
tion," and  "  The  Topography  of  the  River 
and  Valley."  The  writer  exhibits  in 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  a  liking  for 
romance  not  inconsistent  with  the  his- 
torical accuracy  for  which  he  aims. 

The  first  of  the  three  parts,  and  by  far 
the  longest,  contains  a  detailed  narrative 
of  the  early  explorations  and  settlements 
and  developments  until  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  second  treats 
in  a  more  specialized  way  of  navigation 
and  commerce  from  the  time  of  the  old 
fiat  English  scow  to  the  modern  steam- 
boats. An  attempt  is  made  in  the  closing 
part  to  describe  life  in  the  valley  towns 
and  to  give  an  intimate  view  of  their 
characteristics.  The  artistic  and  pictur- 
esque sides  are  here  set  forth,  to  some 
extent,  but  the  story  loses  something 
through  the  almost  gazetteer-like  nature 
of  many  paragraphs.  But  it  is  a  book 
of  notable  interest  to  New-Englanders.  It 
has  many  well-chosen  view's — a  profusion 
of  them,  in  fact.  Strangers  may  here 
have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  beauty  of 
one  of  America's  famous  streams,  the 
"Long  Tidal  River"  of  New  England. 

Brigga,  Charles  Augustus,  and  Emilie  Grace. 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  8vo,  pp.  cx-422.  Vol.  I.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Barrel!.  Joseph  Dunn.  A  New  Appraisal  of 
Christian  Science.  i6mo,  pp.  76.  New  York  and 
London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.      50  cents  net. 

Mr.   Burrell's  contribution  to  the  study 

of  Christian  Science  is  reasonable  in  spirit. 

and,  if  searching  in  its  purpose,  is  without 

heat    in   temper   or   what    could    even   be 

called  unfairness  in  the  methods  employed. 

Byron,  George  Gordon  Xoel.  Lord,  the  Poeti- 
cal Works  of.    The  only  complete  and  copyright  text 


in  one  volume,  edited,  with  memoir,  by  Ernest 
Hartley  Coleridge.  8vo,  pp.  lxxii  1048.  Frontispiece 
portrait.      New  York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

With  the  completion  of  the  recent 
definitive  edition  of  Byron's  works  in 
prose  and  verse,  comprising  ten  crown 
octavo  volumes,  readers  will  welcome 
this  popular  edition  of  the  poems  from 
the  hands  of  the  same  competent  editor. 
Through  family  and  other  archives,  as 
well  as  from  periodicals  and  memoirs,  the 
editor  has  been  able  to  add  to  previous 
editions  of  Byron  a  notable  number  of 
new  poems.  He  has  also  added  a  mass 
of  notes,  at  once  interesting  and  valuable. 
Considering  the  number  of  pages  in  it  the 
volume  is  sold  at  a  price  remarkably  low. 

Champlin,  John  Denison.  Young  Folk's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Common  Things.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  932.  Illustrated.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Cliainplin,  John  Denison.  The  Young  Folk's 
Cyclopsedia  of  Persons  and  Places.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  Fifth  edition,  revised.  i2mo  pp.  vi— 
958.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2.50. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Champlin 's  cyclo- 
pedias for  young  people  is  sufficiently 
well  attested  in  the  editions  that  have  been 
called  for,  one  of  the  books  here  noted 
being  now  in  its  third,  and  the  other  in 
its  fifth,  edition.  The  "  Persons  and 
Places"  is  so  well  up  to  date  that  it  con- 
tains records  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
and  the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco. 

Corelli,  Marie.  The  |Treasure  of  Heaven:  A 
Romance  of  Riches.  With  author's  portrait.  1  2mo, 
pp.  427.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

In  her  new  book  Miss  Corelli  herself  ap- 
pears before  her  large  audience  with  a  bow 
and  a  smile.  The  much-heralded  copy- 
righted photograph,  the  first  authentic  one 
that  has  appeared  in  public,  has  its  place 
as  the  frontispiece.  It  shows  a  frank, 
open  face,  not  devoid  of  charm  and  fresh- 
ness, and  suggesting  that  the  long  apolo- 
getic author's  note  might  just  as  well  have 
been  dispensed  with.  The  reader  is  informed 
that  the  portrait  has  been  furnished  upon 
express  request  from  the  publishers  and 
as  an  effective  protest  against  the  various 
"gross  libelous  and  fictitious  misrepresen- 
tations which  have  appeared  throughout 
Great  Britain,  the  colonies,  and  America 
by  certain  lower  sections  of  the  pictorial 
press." 

The  novel  is  exceedingly  modern  in 
flavor  and  probably  will  be  found  satis- 
factory by  those  readers  who  were  in  ex- 
pectation of  iconoclastic  touches  such  as 
recently  have  distinguished  Miss  Corelli 's 
public  utterances.  The  suggestive  sub- 
title of  the  book  gives  promise  of  the 
whirling  of  that  whip  of  scorpions  which 
this  author  has  in  pickle  for  certain  human 
foibles  and  institutions.      The  hero  of  the 
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book  is  an  extremely  unconventional  one. 
David  Helmsley  is  a  septuagenarian  multi- 
millionaire who  voluntarily  becomes  a 
tramp.  He  is  persuaded  to  this  course 
by  the  conviction  that  riches  are  incon- 
sistent with  happiness,  and  that  in  ex- 
changing the  role  of  Crcesus  for  that  of  a 
wandering  vagrant  he  will  enter  upon 
philosophical  and  moral  joys  hitherto  un- 
tasted.  He  becomes  in  fact  a  sort  of 
glorified  Happy  Hooligan,  with  a  cheerful 
outlook  upon  life,  and  a  hand  ever  ready 
to  aid  distress  whether  in  man  or  beast. 

Dillow,  Ida  Souers.  Life  within  Life,  or  Soul 
Development,     pp.   viii-i79-     Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  The  Makers  of  English  Poetry 
New  and  revised  edition.  8vo,  pp.  404.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  The  Makers  of  English  Prose. 
New  and  revised  edition.  8vo,  pp.  308.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co      $1.50  net 

With  prefaces  signed  and  dated  from 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  casual 
reader  might  infer  that  the  author  of 
these  volumes  was  an  American.  On 
the  contrary  he  is  the  English  Congre- 
gational evangelist  who  is  now  laboring 
in  this  country — the  Rev.  William  James 
Dawson,  formerly  a  Wesleyan  minister, 
but  afterward  pastor  of  Highbury  Quad- 
rant Congregational  Church,  London.  Mr. 
Dawson  is  exceptionally  well  equipped 
as  an  essayist,  having  insight,  sympathy, 
and  knowledge,  and  a  style  at  once  clear, 
distinctive,  and  agreeable.  He  traverses 
in  one  volume  practically  the  whole 
realm  of  English  verse  from  Burns  to 
the  men  of  our  day,  and  that  of  English 
prose  from  Johnson  to  Ruskin  and  New- 
man. The  books  deserve  popularity  in 
America  for  their  helpfulness,  sanity,  and 
learning. 

Dillon,  Mary.  The  Leader.  Illustrated  by 
Ruth  M.  Hallock.  umo,  pp.  362.  Doubleday, 
Page       Co.     $1.50. 

The  question  of  taste  involved  in  the 
choice  of  a  famous  figure  in  contemporary 
politics  as  the  central  character  of  this 
work  of  fiction  is  one  that  readers  may 
settle  for  themselves.  John  Dalton,  the 
hero  of  Mrs.  Dillon's  story,  is  no  less  a 
personage  than  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
While  the  author  has  sedulously  avoided 
any  use  or  hint  of  the  well-known  name, 
and  has  derived  most  of  the  details  of 
her  story  from  her  own  imagination, 
there  is  never  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
reader's  mind  as  to  the  personality  which 
inspires  and  dominates  the  book.  The 
story  is  announced  as  that  of  a  "man  of 
the  people,  a  born  leader,  and  of  his 
memorable  fight  against  political  condi- 
tions and  social  prejudices."  Dramatic 
incidents  in  the  man's  political  career 
are  drawn  upon  without  stint,  and  at 
times  verisimilitude  approaches  exactness, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  chapter  where 
Dalton  makes  a  desperate  but  ineffectual 
struggle  in  the  national  convention  against 
the  "trust  power"  of  the  East. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  propriety, 
it  is  to  be  said  that,  in  novels  such  as  this, 
events  are  too  near  for  effective  treat- 
ment. The  summary  changing  of  famous 
names  is  also  too  obvious:  it  is  all  too 
much  like  the  shadow  of  a  shadow. 

Flint,  Robert.  Socialism.  8vo,  pp.  vii-501. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Franklin,  Frank  George.  The  Legislative  His- 
tory of  Naturalization  in  the  United  States.  i2mo, 
pp.  308.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     $1.50  net. 

This  work  presents  a  careful  and  ex- 
haustive stud}'  of  a  question  which,  da- 
ting from  the  very  beginnings  of  our  politi- 
cal system,  has  exerted  a  potent  influence 
upon  various  epochs,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  has  not  yet  received 
definitive  solution.  The  question  has,  as 
the  author  points  out  in  his  preface,  as- 
sumed a  larger  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  than  in  that  of  anv 
other    country.     The    first    traces    of    the 


problem,  we  learn  in  the  opening  chapters, 
are  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787. 

It  was  in  the  Act  of  1790  that  the  first 
steps  were  taken  toward  a  definite  nat- 
uralization law.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  with  some  difficulty,  provided  for 
the  naturalization  of  "free  white  aliens" 
after  two  years'  residence  in  the  United 
States,  upon  application  to  any  common- 
law  court  of  record  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion they  had  resided  for  one  year. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  Witch's  Gold.  With  three 
i'lustrations.  i2mo,  pp.  231.  New  York.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co      $1.50 

"Witch's  Gold,"  a  recast  of  "Sweet- 
water," which  appeared  some  dozen  years 
ago  as  a  serial,  has  been  enriched  with 
much  new  matter,  and  in  its  present  form  is 
a  simple,  healthful  love-tale  of  the  West, 
adapted  to  beguile  an  idle  hour.  Novels 
of  this  type,  if  they  do  not  make  a  very 
heavy  draught  upon  the  psychological  facul- 
ties of  the  reader,  are  not  without  value 
as  novels  go.  Their  atmosphere  is  clear 
and  pure,  and  the  humanity  they  describe 
is  probably  nearer  the  general  truth  than 
that  often  dealt  with  by  greater  masters 
of  fiction. 

Haynes,  George  H.  The  Election  of  Senators. 
nmo,  pp.  i-ix,  1-296.      Cloth.      Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

This  volume  presents  a  timely  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  present  system  of  the  elec- 
tion of  senators.  It  makes  clear  the  con- 
siderations which  induced  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  adopt  the  actual  sys- 
tem—considerations of  deep  import  and 
by  no  means  lightly  to  be  brushed  aside 
since  they  are  rooted  in  years  of  parlia- 
mentary experience  and  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  political  development  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  author  holds  that  whether  the 
Senate  be  regarded  as  the  "sheet-anchor 
of  the  Republic  in  the  troubled  seas  of 
democracy,"  or  as  the  stronghold  of  the 
corporate  interests,  this  question  becomes 
paramount:  how  do  men  attain  member- 
ship in  this  powerful  governing  body? 
That  the  question  is  by  no  means  an 
academic  one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
thirty-one  States  have  made  formal  appli- 
cation to  Congress  for  the  submission  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  secure  the 
election  of  senators  by  direct  popular  vote. 

In  discussing  the  possible  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  a  Senate  chosen  directly  by 
the  people,  Professor  Haynes  offers  the  fol- 
lowing with  elaborate  comment  upon  each : 
The  Senate  would  become  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  people;  the  senators  would 
be  men  who  would  have  to  command  pub- 
lic confidence;  popular  election  would 
tend  to  divorce  national  from  State  and 
local  politics;  reform  of  representation  in 
State  legislatures  would  be  promoted,  and 
the  latter  would  be  left  more  free  to  do 
their  normal  work;  popular  election  would 
prevent  ser'ous  interference  with  State 
business;  the  individual  States  would  be 
more  fully  represented;  the  worst  evils  of 
minority  representation  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  tone  of  State  and  municipal 
politics  elevated;  home  rule  would  be  pro- 
moted in  the  States. 

Professor  Haynes  cites  a  number  of  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  historic  method  of  elec- 
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tion,  but  it  is  evident  from  his  final  sum- 
ming up  of  the  question  that  his  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  movement  for  popular 
election. 

Ramanathan,  P.  The  Culture  of  the  Soul  among 
Western  Nations.  Portrait.  i6mo,  pp.  v  -2(52. 
New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ceylon.  His  recent  visit  to 
this  country  will  be  recalled  in  many 
cultured  c  nters — in  colleges,  churches, 
and  the  better  class  of  clubs.  His  aim 
here  is  to  show  that,  in  the  Western 
countries,  people  have  wandered  far  away 
from  the  e  rly  conceptions  of  Christianity 
when  chief  importance  was  attached  to 
oral  teachings  of  the  faith  by  men  who 
had  reached  perfecti  n,  or  sanctification, 
through  the  development  of  perfect  love 
in  the  soul.  He  maintains  that  in  the 
East  this  view  of  Christianity  has  always 
been  accepted. 

Sherard,  Robert  Harborough.  The  Life  Ot 
Oscar  Wilde.  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Fac- 
simile Letters,  and  Other  Documents.  8vo,  pp. 
i-xii,      1-470.     New  York:  Mitchell  Kennedy.  $4.50. 

In  view  of  the  abominations  that  attend- 
ed the  latter  end  of  Oscar  Wilde's  career 
in  England,  and  recalling  the  glorified 
buffooning  of  his  esthetic  propaganda  in 
this  country,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
his  name  is  now  held  in  honor  in  literary 
circles  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  His  play,  "Salome,"  has  "cap- 
tured ' '  Europe,  and  he  is  being  acclaimed 
by  Continental  critics  as  a  master.  Since 
the  death  of  Wilde,  and  in  spite  of  the 
shadow  that  settled  over  his  name,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  rehabilitate 
him.  The  most  notable  of  these  is 
Mr.  Sherard 's  elaborate  biography.  This 
author  has  had  access  to  abundant  ma- 
terial, and  writing  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  limitations  of  Wilde's  genius  he 
has  produced  what  may  be  called  the 
most  intimate  biography  that  has  yet 
appeared.  It  gives  a  somber  and  tragic 
picture  of  the  last  days  of  Wilde  as  spent 
in  an  obscure  hotel  in  Paris,  where,  de- 
serted by  all  except  one  or  two  French 
acquaintances,  he  died  in  want  with  this 
jest  on  his  lips:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  dying 
beyond    my    means." 

The  New  York  Sun  devotes  an  editorial 
article  to  the  book,  condemning  it  out- 
right as  "outrageous  and  detestable,"  and 
suggesting  that  under  pretext  of  excusing 
a  crime  the  author  "puts  together  as 
damning  a  case  as  he  can  against  Oscar 
Wilde." 

Sinclair,     May.     Audrey     Craven,      umo,     pp. 
328.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $i.so. 

"Audrey  Craven"  is  the  story  of  the 
moral  havoc  wrought  in  the  lives  of  men 
by  a  woman  without  a  heart.  The  milieu 
is  that  which  in  her  recent  work  has 
haunted  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  Her  humor  is  of  the  spontaneous 
sort  and  rings  true,  and  the  lancet  of  her 
wit  and  epigram,  tho  keen,  is  never  cruel; 
like  the  fabled  blade  it  heals  where  it 
wounds.  In  "Audrey"  (an  early  novel 
in  a  new  edition),  as  in  "The  Divine 
Fire"  and  "Superseded,"  she  exhibits 
high  gifts. 

The  author  is  not  without  the  defects 
of  her  qualities;  and  while  these  do  not 
seriously  mar  the  beauty  of  her  work  as 
a  whole,  they  are  not  unapparent  to 
critical  admirers  of  an  author  whose 
novels  may  be  said  to  make  waste  pajprr 
of  most  of  the  fiction  of  a  season.  The 
defect  alluded  to  is  found  in  cert;' in 
of  Miss  Sinclair's  love-scenes  where  her 
horror  of  the  banal  has  led  her  to  an 
excess  of  bluntness  in  the  expression  of 
passion.  Her  love-making  is  hardly  up 
to  her  humor  and  pathos,  for,  in  writers  of 
her  intellectual  temper,  passion  necessarily 
occupies  a  subsidiary  place.  Eros  siands 
but  a  poor  chance  with  Minerva  ..t  his 
side. 
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THE  LAST  CALL 

Only  25  Lots  to  Sell  aJ  the  Special  Discount  Prices 

25  Per  Cent  Advance  After  this  Sale  On   All    Unsold   Lots    In 

Westerleigh,  New  York  City 

By  request,  in  order  to  give  these  and  others  who  have  written  or  spoken  to  us  one  last 
chance  to  secure  a  lot  in  Westerleigh  at  the  Old  special  discount  prices,  we  have  with- 
drawn from  the  lots  held  in  reserve  25  and  thus  will  renew  our  special  offer  for  30  days 
more;  after  these  25  lots  are  sold,  all  unsold  lots  will  be  advanced  25%-  The  present 
prices  are  much  too  low  considering  present  conditions  and  far  below  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  city  with  the  same  advantages. 

This  accommodation  offer  will  close  out  the  last  lots  that  will  be  offered  at  public  sale- 
It  is  simply  now  or  not  at  all  if  you  expect  to  get  in  at  bottom  prices. 

Westerleigh  is  One  of  the  Most  Attractive  Residential 

Parts  of  the  City 

Of  those  who  have  invested  a  number  have  sold  their  lots  at  10  #  to  100^  profit. 
The  Activity  in  Real  Estate  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond  (StaJen  Island)  New  York  City  is 

SIMPLY   WONDERFUL 

$10,000,000.00  being  spent  by  the  City  for  rapid-transit  facilities 

No  mistake  by  investing  now.  Speculators  see  it  and  are  investing  millions.  Mil- 
lions  are    being   expended  in  the  erection  of  residences,  manufacturing    plants,    etc. 

Nothing  Like  it  Before  in  the  History  of  the  Borough 

20  houses  and  1  50  lots  have  been  sold  in  thelastfew  months  in  Westerleigh.      A  number  of  houses  are  now 
being  built,  and  others  are  contracted  to  be  built. 

THE  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  YOUR.   CUE 

The  Ambition  of  the  American  is  to  own  real  estate — A  safe  Thousands  of  people  have  bought  real  estate  on  Staten  Island 
provision  against  old  age.  during  the  last  few   months — Prices  are  advancing. 

FREE    LIFE    INSURANCE 

EASY    PAYMENTS  SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS 

Only  $10  with  your  order  and  $1  a  month  on  each  $100  that  the 
lot  costs.     No    interest  for   one   year — Only  4  per  cent  on 
balances. 

Satisfaction    Guaranteed  : — If  for  any  reason  you  are  disastified  with  the  selection  we  make  foi  you  we   will 
exchange  for  any  other  unsold  lot   on   a  perfectly  equitable  basis. 

All     Improvements :     As   sewers,    gas,     city     water,     trolleys,     granolithic     sidewalks,    streets   paved,     public 

school  (building  cost  $100,000),  church,  Etc.      No  assessment  for  any  of  these  improvements.  •  s     The 

Prices:      2    lots   at   $500   each     2    lots   at   $600    each,    3  lots  at  $800  each,   4  lots  at  $1000  each.      ./Iv/d  Natlona.1 

/*&/    *  rohjbitlon 
4    lots  at  $1100   each,    2   lots  at  $1200    each,     2    lots  at  $1350   each,    4   lots  at   $1550   each.      Regular     /  *?/     Park  Co.. 

prices   from   $100   to   $350   more  than  these  special    discount     prices.       Send     Sio     with     your    order.     /J^/  We"   New 

We  will    send    maps    and    full    particulars.       Make   all    remittances    to    the  order  of    the    Treasurer,      /.\  /      **r'£hto.rv'„  "ew 

/  <i  /  York  City 

I.  K.  Funk,  President  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  S  O  /       Gentlemen: -Inclosed 

m       ,  r  •  1   ..  j  j  j    c  s   \*  /     find  $10  as  first  payment  for 

To    be    sure    of   securing    a  lot  wire    your  order  at  our  expense  and  send   hrst   payment      //^  /   one  of  the  Ji  lots  which  you 

by  mail.  If  the  lots  are  all  taken  before  your  order  is  received,  the  money  sent  will  /L<  A>r\^'\ warn  one  ofTheVVi  which 
,  ,  /  \  /     you  offer  ad  (      .   .   li  i-    understood 

be    returned   promptly.  /  V/    that  I  am  to  pay  *1  a  month  on  each 

/jty/  ^CW   that  the  lot  costs,    beginning  No- 

NATIONAL   PROHIBITION   PARK  COMPANY,     X^JSGiJSS^S'J^SSSi 

Westerleigh.  West  New  Brighton,  /      /Name 

New  York  City.  /      /'Address 

Abstract  of  title  with   each   purchase   if  requested.  /     y^stnte 

I..  D.9-22-06 
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WINCHESTER 


Rifles    Are    Reliable 

Reliability,  strength  and  accuracy  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  in  a  hunting  rifle.  Success 
and  safety  often  hinge  upon  them  in  big 
game  shooting.  Winchester  rifles  possess 
these  virtues  to  the  fullest  extent,  being 
reliable  in  action,  strong  in  construction 
and  accurate  in  shooting.  Winchester 
rifles  and  Winchester  make  of  cartridges 
are  a  combination  that  always  gives  satis- 
faction.     They  are  made  for  one  another. 

Winchester  Guns  and  Ammunition  Are  Sold  Everywhere. 

Winchester   Repeating  Arms  Co., 
(new  haven.  conn. 


No  Honing— No  Grinding 


The  Razor  of  Perfection — Everlasting  Shaving  Comfort 

CABBO  MAGNETIC  razors  have  revolutionized  razor  making— they  are  TEM- 
PERED BY  ELECTRICITY,  which  is  OUR  OWN  EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROC- 
ESS—the  steel  used  in  their  manufacture  isof  the  finest  English  and  Swedish 
make.  This  wonderful  discovery  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment  and  »tudy, 
and  at  last  tnere  has  been  produced  a  razor  that  will  shave  any  beard,  no  matter 
how  tough.  ELECTRIC  TEMPERING  adds  CARBON  to  the  steel;  whereas  tem- 
pering by  fire  (the  only  other  method  used  for  centuries)  destroys  the  CARBON, 
which  is  the  life  of  steel. 

1  fyou  will  send  us  your  dealer's  name,  and  let  us  know  whether  he  handles  the  C  ARBO  MAGNETIC 
razor,  "we  will  send  you  our  booklet,  "  H1N  TS  ON  SHAVING,  "  KREE,  and  make  you  a  liberal  propo- 
sition whereby  YOU  CAN  TEST  ONE  OF  THESE  RAZORS  WITHOUT  ANY  RISK  OR  OBLI- 
GATION ON  YOUR  PART;  then  you  will  learn  something  about  real  shaving  comfort  This  little 
booklet  is  very  valuable  to  self-shavers,  as  it  illustrates  the  correct  razor  positions  for  shaving  every 
part  of  the  face.    (  Actual  photographs  taken  from  life. )    It  also  tells  you  how  to  strop  a  razor  properly. 


% 


Hollow  Ground 

as  illustrated 

$2.50 


Double  Concave  for 

extra  heavy  beards 

$3.00 


Set  of  Two  in 

Leather  Case 

$5.50 


Carbo  Magnetic 

Strop,  $1.00 
Strop=Aide,  25c. 


Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  445-446  Broadway,  New  York 


Magnetic 


ESTABLISHED  1843 


HAVANA  TOBIES 

EXACT  SIZE  AND  SHAPE 


se:    delicious 

HAND-MADE,     L_  O  N  G  -  F  I  l_  l_  EI  R     CIGARS, 
"  F"ROM   THE    MAKERS,  COST   MUCH    r 

THAN      INFERIOR     CIGARS     AT     RETAII 

»,    $2.00     PER    BOX    OR    IOO. 
SAMPLE     BOX     OF"      50      F"OR     $1.00.        !~ 
LIQHT,     DARK    OR     MEDIUM. 


OR       MOM  EY 


Charles    Rugg    Sc    Son, 


Do  You  Shave  Yourself? — i 

Does  your  razor  kee     n  keen    Edge  ? 
The  Buau  Dry  Hum-  will  do  it.     Rub  the 

razor  over  hone  a  few  times,   then  rtfO  and 

the  edge  it  erfect.     A  gentleman  mid,     "I 
would  not  take  $10  for  mine  if  I  could  not 
net  another  1     ]].i\>  used  it  Ave  years  mid 
^^:~~  /     fx         th©  nuor  if  juai  new. 

'fir      /%£/  Wl.OO  PRKPAID, 

\         /     ^~^  Cost!    yon    nothing     il     nol 

BU88E  X CO„597  Walnut  Strict  .<  Indium!  I.O. 


Are  You  Proud  of  Your  Teeth? 

Then  why  not  keep  them 
sound  and  beautiful  ? 

"The  Teeth  and  Their  Care" 

is  a  little  book  by 

Tll.limrci'S  P.  HVATT,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgerx . 
thut  tells  what  your  teeth  are  made  of,  what  to  do  to  pre- 
serve them  and  many  other  things  everybody  needs  to 
know  about  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

Sent  poitpRlri  for  K0  rents  by  th* 

DENTAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL. 

Taking  Down  a  Duke. — Before  the  success  of 

his  comedies,  Oscar  Wilde  found  it  rather  difficult 
to  earn  a  living,  we  are  told  by  The  Woman's  Home 
Companion.  In  spite  of  his  poverty,  however,  he 
always  maintained  his  self-esteem,  and  his  wit 
was  often  directed  against  persons  who  assumed 
undue  superiority.  On  one  occasion,  continues  The 
Companion,  this  disdainful  wit  of  his  cost  Wilde  a 
lucrative  position: 

A  very  noble  duke  required  a  tutor  for  his  two 
sons,  and  Wilde  was  recommended.  He  called, 
the  duke  examined  him,  and  seemed  favorably 
impressed. 

But  he  was  a  very  great  duke,  with  a  very  high 
opinion  of  h  mself,  and  his  manner  grated  on  Wilde. 

The  last  question  he  asked  the  young  man  was: 

"And  would  you — ah — would  you  expect  to  eat 
with  the  family?" 

"That,"  Wilde  answered,  "would  depend  alto- 
gether on  how  the  family  behaved  at  meals." 


The  Real  Czar. — In  the  London  Tit-Bits  appears 
what  purports  to  be  a  true  account  of  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  much-discussed  Nicholas  II.,  Czar 
of  Russia.  President  Loubet,  of  France,  is  quoted 
as  saying  of  him:  "So  far  from  being  harsh,  cruel, 
remorseless,  as  popular  fancy  pictures  him,  he  is 
really  one  of  the  most  kindly,  gentle,  and  humane 
of  men,  charming  all  who  know  him  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  disposition  and  his  unaffected  simplicity." 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  then  given  to  show  that  in 
his  private  life,  at  least,  "there  is  no  question  that 
the  Czar  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men."  From 
these  we  quote: 

By  his  servants  he  is  beloved  for  his  constant 
consideration  and  the  interest  he  takes  in  them. 
He  knows  and  addresses  them  all — altho  they 
number  many  hundreds — by  name,  and  always  has 
a  pleasant  word  and  a  smile  for  the  humblest  of  them 
all;  while  if  he  notices  that  one  of  his  attendants 
is  not  looking  well  he  will  say:  "You  are  not  looking 
quite  well  to-day ;  it  pains  me  to  see  you  like  that. 
You  had  better  take  a  rest." 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  Czar's  kindness  to 
his  subjects.  One  young  soldier  once  rode  in  a 
public  tram-car,  and  was  requested  by  his  fellow 
officers  to  resign  his  commission  for  this  offense 
against  the  dignity  of  his  regiment.  When  his 
Majesty  heard  of  this  he  promptly  entered  a  tram- 
car,  proceeded  to  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment, 
and  said  to  the  astonished  officers,  "I  am  your  colonel 
and  have  just  come  from  a  ride  in  a  tram-car.  Do 
you  wish  me  to  send  in  my  papers?" 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  urgently 
wanted  and  nowhere  to  be  seen  he  was  finally 
found  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  coachman 
ministering  to  him  with  his  own  hands;  and  again, 
when  a  number  of  students  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him  on  his  accession,  instead  of 
banishing  them  to  Siberia  as  they  expected,  he  said: 
"If  they  refuse  to  be  my  loyal  subjects,  let  them 
leave  Russia  and  live  elsewhere  until  they  have  ac- 
quired another  nationality;  then  they  may  return, 
if  they  please,  and  finish  their  education." 

That  the  Czar  is  the  most  tender  and  devoted  of 
husbands  his  bitterest  enemy  will  not  deny;  indeed, 
ever  since  he  wooed  the  Princess  Alix,  "paddling 
in  a  little  wherry  up  the  backwaters  of  the  Thames," 
he  has  been  her  "happy  slave,"  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses, and  spends  every  available  moment  in  her 
company.  When  he  accompanied  the  Empress 
to  Scotland  some  time  ago  he  insisted  on  being 
introduced  to  all  her  humble  friends,  including  the 
old  lady  who  had  sold  her  toys  and  sweets  as  a 
child.  One  of  his  most  beautiful  characteristics, 
too,  is  his  love  of  his  children,  whose  favorite  play- 
mate he  is.  "In  their  playroom,"  wc  arc  told, 
"the  mighty  Ruler  of  All  the  Russias  is  frequently 
to  be  found  gamboling  with  his  young  daughters; 
while  he  never  allows  a  night  to  pass,  when  he  is  at 
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homo,  without  making  his  way  to  kiss  them  before 
seeking  his  own  room." 

Never  perhaps  has  there  been  a  monarch  wh< 
had  sueh  a  distaste  for  the  trappings  and 
of   royalty.     As  a   boy  he  once  declared    at  I 
hagen:  "  Well,  a  king'  i  bed  is  nol  one  ol 
is  plainly   to  be  seen.     There  arc  many  i 
arable  occupations ;  and  so  far  a    [a 
have  no   desire  to   be  either  emperor  or  czar."     If 

he  had  been  able  to  cl se  his  own  lot  in  life,  there 

is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  sought  and  found 
In.  happiness  in  private  and  obscure  life.  "One 
day,"  says  a  lady  who  knew  him  well  as  a  youth, 
"lie  came  to  bid  us  good-by  before  leavini 
Denmark,  and  when  he  rose  to  go  he  said,  'Oh, 
dear!  Stiff  collars,  stifter  manners,  and  stifle  |  ol 
suits  will  be  the  order  of  the  day!  How  I  dislike 
them!  I  am  so  happy  here,  where  I  can  do  as  I 
please  1"  Whereupon  his  Imperial  Highness  glanced 
at  his  shoe,  in  which  a  slit  appeared,  and  all  the 
company  laughed." 


General  Grant  a  Total  AbHtainer.— A  news- 
paper reporter  recently  secured  from  Gen.  Frederick 
D.  Grant  some  of  his  views  on  the  temperance 
question.  The  Rochester  Democrat  anil  Chronicle , 
finding  in  the  General's  remarks  an  excellent  hom- 
ily for  the  youth  of  the  land,  comments  at  length 
upon  the  interview  and  summarizes  it  in  this  man- 
ner : 

"Tell  the  young  men  through  your  paper,"  he 
said,  "that  General  Grant  does  not  drink  a  drop 
of  liquor — has  not  for  eighteen  years — because  he 
is  afraid   to  drink  it." 

The  General  then  proceeds  to  show  why.  When 
he  was  a  boy  at  West  Point,  he  says,  he  was  made  a 
pet  because  of  his  father's  greatness.  He  had 
every  opportunity  to  drink,  and  did  drink.  As  he 
grew  older  the  practise  continued.  When  he  went 
to  Austria  as  American  Minister  the  custom  of  the 
country  and  his  official  position  almost  forced  him 
to  drink.  He  tried  to  be  moderate,  but  the  op- 
portunities, importunities,  and  invitations  were 
too  numerous,  and  for  that  reason — because 
he  found  moderate  drinking  impossible  —  he 
gave  up  the  practise  altogether,  and  became,  he 
says,  "a  crank,  if  you  please."  He  does  not  admit 
liquor  into  his  house.  "When  a  man  can  say,  'I 
never  drink,'  he  never  has  to  drink,  is  never  urged 
to  drink,  never  offends  by  not  drinking.  At  least 
that  is  my  experience." 

The  General  tHen  gave  some  of  his  observations 
as  to  the  drink  habit  in  the  army,  and  cited  some 

WELL  PEOPLE  TOO 
Wise  Doctor  Gives  Postum  to    Convalescents 


A  wise  doctor  tries  to  give  nature  its  best 
chance  by  saving  the  little  strength  of  the 
already  exhausted  patient,  and  building  up 
wasted  energy  with  simple  but  powerful 
nourishment. 

"Five  years  ago,"  writes  a  doctor,  "I 
commenced  to  use  Postum  in  my  own  family 
instead  of  coffee.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  results  that  I  had  two  grocers  place  it  in 
stock,  guaranteeing  its  sale. 

"  I  then  commenced  to  recommend  it  to 
my  patients  in  place  of  coffee,  as  a  nutritious 
beverage.  The  consequence  is,  every  store 
in  town  is  now  selling  it,  as  it  has  become  a 
household  necessity  in  many  homes. 

"I'm  sure  I  prescribe  Postum  as  often  as 
any  one  remedy  in  the  Materia  Medica — 
in  almost  every  case  of  indigestion  and  ner- 
vousness I  treat,  and  with  the  best  results. 

"  When  I  once  introduce  it  into  a  family, 
it  is  quite  sure  to  remain.  I  shall  continue 
to  use  it  and  prescribe  it  in  families  where 
I  practice. 

"  In  convalescence  from  pneumonia,  ty- 
phoid fever  and  other  cases,  I  give  it  as  a 
liquid,  easily  absorbed  diet.  You  may  use 
my  letter  as  a  reference  any  way  you  see  fit." 
Name  given  bv  Postum  Co..  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville  "  in 
pkgs.     "  There's  a  reason." 


Broken ! 

J  With   the  publication   of    Kelson's    Encylo- 

11  the  padlock  of  prohibitive   price- 
lias  ben   broken,  and  for  no  man  or  woman  who 
is    mentally    alive    and    who    really    is   a  lover  of 
iwledge  is  there  left  an  excuse  not  to  have  at 
hand    a   high-class   work  of  reference,   comprehen- 
sive enough  for  the  scholar,  handy   enongh   for   the 
school  boy  and  interesting  reading  for  everybody. 

J  he  New  York  Times  says:  "*  *  *  Cheap  in  price, 
though  in  nothing  else.  It  seems  as  though  the  ideal  en- 
i  yclopedia  had  been  found  for  readers  of  English." 

lleLson\s 

wcyclop&dia 

Everybody  s  Book  of  Reference 

PRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.  A.,  New  York,  American  Editor.  GEORGE  SANDEMAN.  M   A 

Edinburgh,  European  Editor.    With  over  600  contributors,  each  the  authority  in  his  field. 

To  have  collected  and  arranged  in  1 2  full  volumes  the  endeavors  and  achievements  of 
the  human  race  up  to  the  present  time— to  have  at  hand  the  knowledge  of  the  world  sifted, 
certified  and  presented  in  one  great  working  library  for  quick  and  easy  reference;  all  done 
effectually  and  completely.  This  of  itself  has  been  cause  for  wonderment,  but  that  the 
entire  set  should  be  offered  to  the  public  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  £42.00  for  the  set 
marks  the  undertaking  as  the  wonder  in  this  day  of  wonders  in  the  realm  of  book  publishing. 

Imagine  its  price  four  times  what  it  is,  put  it  to  the  severest  encyclopaedia  tests  you 
know,  either  as  to  comprehensiveness,  accuracy,  reliability,  newness,  clearness   and   charm 
of  expression,    profusion  and  character  of  illustration,  character  of    paper,  binding— ex- 
amine it  from  every  standpoint  and  you  will  find  nothing  lacking. 

We  might  write  pages  about  its  60,000  subjects,  its  7,500  three-column  pages,  its 
6,000  illustrations,  the  color  plates,  the  full-page  plates,  the  perfect  cross  reference 
system   and  the  many  other  advantages.      But  we  won't.     We  will  do  better 
than   that.  .•"  Thomas 


Absolutely 

New 

From  A  to  Z 


<f 


Nelson  & 
Sons, 
37  E.  18th  St. 
c^  New  York 

i^v  Please  send  me 

f>         Volume    I.    of    Nel- 

qv         son's  Encyclopaedia    for 

y        five  days'  free  examination 

and    comparison   as    offered 

If  you  accept  our  offer,  we  will  ship  the  six  volumes       o°        in  LlTERARY    D'gest.    If  at 
.         ,   .   ..  ..         ..  ,  ,  <v        the  end  of    five  days  I  decide  not 

already  issued,  and  deliver  the  other  six  as  they  come  from      ^     to  subscribe  for  the  work,  I  will 

the  press  so  that  you  will   have   the   entire  i2-volume       A        return   the   volume   to  you  at  your 


We  Will  Send  You  Volume  I.  Free 
at  Our  Expense  for  Examination 

Keep  it  five  days.     Study  it,  compare  it  with  the  similar  volume  of 
any  other  encyclopedia  to  which  you  have  access.     If  you  do 
not  decide  to  take  the  whole  set,  return   the  volume  at  our  ex-       a 
pense 

Ivissued.  and  deliver  the  other  six  as  thev  crime-  frnm 


set  by  January  1st,  1907.     Small  monthly  payments        O 
accepted  just  as  cheerfully  as  cash.  «£> 


This  does  not  involve  or  obligate  you  in  any 
way  except  the  moment's  trouble   it  takes  to 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  Will  you  do  it  now? 

THOMAS  NELSON   &  SONS 

37  East  I  8th  St.,  New  York  Street 

Also  Publishers  of  the  American  Standard  Rible 

Town State 


expense.       It    is   understood    that    this 
does  not  place  me  under   auy  obligation 
to  purchase. 


Name. 
Occupation 
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ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 

writes  in  the  September  issue  of  McClure's  Magazine  on 

"My  Conversion  to  Life  Insurance" 


of  which  the   following  is  an  excerpt 

cc  For  a  first  confident  matter,  I  discovered  that  Life  Insurance  has  been 
brought  to  a  science.  Every  chance  has  been  measured  and  accounted  for  ; 
every  last  possibility  eliminated  of  the  company  breaking  down.  The  proc- 
ess of  Life  Insurance,  as  practiced  by  The  Prudential,  for  example,  is  mathe- 
matically exact,  and  as  certain  in  its  results  as  two  and  two  are  of  making 
four.     Given  a  policy  plus  death,  the  death-loss  is  paid,  and  that  promptly. 

True,  my  doubtful  friend,  all  things  of  this  world  are  liable  to  fail  or  to 
fade.  Crowns  rust,  thrones  decay,  and  the  sponge  of  time  wipes  nations 
from  the  map.  And  yet,  as  men  use  the  word,  such  companies  as  The  Pru- 
dential are  sure ;  since  they  found  themselves  on  investments  that  are  as 
the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  country.  The  government  must  fall  before  they 
fall;  and  the  policies  they  issue,  and  the  promises  they  make,  have  all  the 
vital  enduring  qualities  of  a  government  bond. 

The  Prudential,  that  Gibraltar  of  Life  Insurance,  attracted  me.  I  had 
heard  it  best  spoken  of.  Besides,  its  controlling  spirit  was  Senator  Dryden — 
whose  intelligence  had  been  its  architect,  just  as  his  integrity  was  and  is  its 
corner-stone. 


ft 


This  article,  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  exposition  of  Life 
Insurance,  should  be  read  from  start  to  finish.  A  copy  of  it  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  to  any  reader  of  this  publication  who  will  write 
the  company. 

Prudential 

issues  all  desirable  plans  of  Life 
Insurance  suitable  for  varying 
conditions  and  at  reasonable 
premium  rates 

PROTECTION, 
SECURITY  AND 
PROFIT  FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 

Write  now  to  Dept.  R. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  n  stock  company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN      Home  Office 
President  Newark,  New  Jersey 


♦♦♦♦-♦-h  «♦♦  »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦»♦♦ 
CHEW... 

Beeman's; 

The  Original 

Pepsin  *  i 
Gum  *  *  i 

Cures  Indigestion  gad      . . 
Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  ;  \ 

For  Sale  at  E»ery  Drug  Store  •  • 


ourt-martial  reports  that  had  come  into  his  hands 
ur    approval.     Finally,    he    said    that    in    his    own 

appointments  he  always  insists  on  total  abstinence; 

not  one  of  his  own  staff  is  a  drinker. 


A  Millionaire  Fireman.— A  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  from  Escanaba,  Mich.,  tells  of 
the  sudden  rise  to  wealth  of  a  fireman  on  the  Chicago 
&    Northwestern  Railroad.     The   dispatch    reads: 

From  a  fireman  on  a  railroad,  receiving  a  salary  of 
S^o  a  month,  to  the  owner  of  a  patent  on  a  steam 
turbine-engine,  for  which  he  to-day  received  $975,- 
ooo  from  a  transatlantic  steamship  company,  is  the 
record  of  James  F.  Devlin,  employed  by  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad  and  formerly  running 
out  of  Escanaba. 

A  draft  for  $975. °oo  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Devlin 
to-day  by  the  firm  of  Lav/son,  Walch  &  Lawson, 
of  New  York,  who  purchased  the  patent  for  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company.  An 
agreement  was  also  signed  by  Mr.  Devlin  by  which 
he  will  receive  $100  a  day  for  fifty  days  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  the  first  engine 

The  inventor  and  the  New  York  attorney  who 
closed  the  deal  left  Escanaba  at  noon  to-day  for 
New  York,  where  he  will  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the   contract. 


A  Sleep-Talking  Criminal.— The  New  York 
Tribune  tells  in  its  news  columns  cf  an  instance 
where  a  guilty  conscience  and  the  habit  of  talking 
in  his  sleep  combined  to  cause  the  conviction  of  a 
murderer  whose  offense  was  committed  many 
months  previous.  This  dispatch  from  Sibley, 
Iowa,  tells  of  the  singular  case: 

Charles  Rocker,  a  farmer,  was  to-day  convicted 
of  murder  as  the  result  of  having  confessed  the  de- 
tails of  the  crime  in  his  sleep. 

Two  years  ago  August  Schroeder  was  murdered 
here,  but  no  clew  was  left.  Some  time  afterward 
Rocker  married  Schroeder's  widow. 

Several  months  ago  Mrs.  Rocker  reported  to  the 
authorities  that  Rocker  had  talked  in  his  sleep 
and  told  a  detailed  story  of  having  poisoned  Schroe- 
der. The  story  was  investigated,  and  the  proof 
adduced  was  so  conclusive  that  Rocker  received  a 
life  sentence. 


Secretary  Taft's  Courtesy. — Secretary  Taft, 
says  the  Detroit  Journal,  has  found  his  way  into 
European  comic  papers  as  the  result  of  a  joke 
told  by  Associate  Justice  Brewer  at  the  recent  Yale 
commencement.  The  joke  and  its  consequences  are 
given  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Journal: 

The  distinguished  jurist  desired  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  chivalry  of  Yale  men.  "Yale  men 
everywhere  are  polite,"  said  he.  "But  Secretary 
Taft  is  the  most  polite  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
Why,  the  other  day  I  was  in  a  street-car  with  him 
and  he  got  up  and  gave  his  seat  to  three  women." 

Scores  of  clippings  based  on  this  joke  reach  the 
War  Department  every  week.  It  has  found  its  way 
into  many  languages,  but  the  Germans  seem  to 
appreciate  it  most.  Many  of  the  German  papers 
eminent  on  the  story  at  length  and  say  that  at 
last  the  Yankees  seem  to  be  developing  real  wit. 


"He  Gave  His  Life  that  Others  Might  Live."— 

From  Interlaken,  Switzerland,  comes  a  dispatch 
"telling  a  story  of  extraordinary  heroism  and 
pathos,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  finds  i*» 
the  story  material  for  this  editorial  comment 

Two  tourists  crossing  a  glacier  bmke  through 
the  snow  into  a  deep  crevasse,  and  were  rescued 
from  certain  death  by  a.  poor  peasant,  who,  in 
saving  the  lives  of  the  strangers,  gave  his  own. 
Joseph  H.  Gehrig  was  the  man's  name.  He  was 
rately  poor  and  had  depending  upon  him  a 
wife  and  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are  totally 
blind.       His     only     means     of     livelihood     was     in 
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gathering  grass  in  the  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains; he  was  forced  to  mow  with  a  rope  around 
his  waist,  and  he  carried  his  hay  home  on  his  1  ead. 
When  the  strangers  fell  into  the  crevasse  he  let  him- 
self down  with  his  rope  to  rescue  them,  hut  after  he 
had  placed  them  in  safety  he  was  dashed  down  by 
the  breaking  ot  the  ice  and  killed.  He  gave  his 
life  that  others  might  live  and  set  an  example  ' 
wonderful  heroism  and  Christian  un  i 
We  are  told,that  the  merciful  are  blessed  and  shall 
obtain  mercy.  Joseph  Gehrig  will  appear  before 
the  Judge  at  the  final  assizes  with  a  mighty  plea  for 
mercy.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  merciful  p 
in  Switzerland  will  hear  and  heed  the  plea  for  bread 
for  the  helpless  widow  and  children  of  this  humble 
hero,  which  has  been  made  in  their  behalf  by  the 
people  of  the  Swiss  village  of  Goeschencn,  where 
the  rescued  men  lived. 


The  Politician's  Wife. — The  bitter  political 
struggle  in  Georgia  which  has  culminated  in  the 
nomination  of  Hoke  Smith  tor  governor  is  the  direct 
result  of  "a  petty  story  of  a  personal  quarre!" 
according  to  the  Minneapolis  Journal : 

Clark  Howell  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Democrats  of  Georgia.  He  is  the  National  Com- 
mitteeman, the  editor  of  the  leading  newspaper 
of  the  State,  and  the  feasted  and  feted  intellectual 
giant  of  the  party.  He  has  been  slated  for  upward  of 
two  years  for  the  governorship  which  Hoke  Smith 
has  now  won  away  from  him. 

The  beginning  of  that  defeat  dates  back  to  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  Smith  was  casually  men- 
tioned for  governor  in  a  newspaper.  The  Howell 
paper,  commenting  upon  this  compliment,  declared 
that  nothing  would  please  Mr.  Howell  more  than  tc 


MUCH  CHEAPER 

tirape-Nnts  Accomplished  What  Ocean  Trave. 
and  Medicine  Could  Not 


It's  not  what  you  eat,  but  what  you  digest 
that  gives  strength. 

Many  a  man  drags  around  year  after  year 
half  dead,  because  his  food  is  not  digested 
and  he  takes  first  one  kind  of  medicine  and 
then  another  without  relief — because  medi- 
cines cannot  take  the  place  of  well  digested 
food,  and  never  will. 

Give  nature  a  fair  chance,  as  a  prominent 
German-American  of  Chicago  did,  and  if 
you're  in  a  bad  fix  from  stomach  trouble, 
read  what  he  says  and  try  it  on. 

"About  a  year  ago,"  he  writes,  "I  was 
afflicted  with  stomach  trouble  which  so  en- 
feebled me  I  had  to  quit  work.  I  grew  so 
lean  I  was  merely  skin  and  bones. 

"I  had  the  advice  of  six  different  doctors 
and  two  college  professors.  One  thought  I 
had  cancer  of  the  stomach,  another  advised 
a  change  of  climate,  and  recommended  ocean 
travel.  I  decided  to  follow  this  last  and 
went  abroad  for  three  months. 

"  But  my  health  became  worse  and  worse. 
The  least  amount  of  food  caused  me  awful 
pain,  and  I  obtained  relief  only  by  having 
my  stomach  pumped  out. 

"  Nothing  did  me  any  good.  Soon  I  could 
take  no  food  at  all  except  strained  oatmeal  ; 
then  a  time  came  when  I  could  not  even 
take  that.  I  lost  courage  and  prepared  my- 
self to  die.  At  that  time  my  wife  brought 
me  a  package  of  Grape-Nuts,  but  I  had  no 
confidence  in  anything  any  longer. 

"  She  finally  persuaded  me  to  take  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  the  new  food  and  to  my  surprise 
I  retained  it  and  had  no  distress.  That 
made  me  feel  fine  and  encouraged  to  make 
another  trial  for  life.  For  several  months 
I  ate  nothing  else — every  day  a  bowl  of 
Grape-Nuts  with  cream,  and  thus  I  regained 
my  health,  my  old  time  weight  and  am  now 
as  well  as  ever.  I  could  not  live  without  i 
Grape-Nuts."  Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  j 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason.'-   Read  the  little  book,  | 
"  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Sighing  the  EW 


riorier  ill  spent 


/l\  of  correspondence 

9  Would  you  climb  several  flights  of  stairs  to 

fyk  your  office  if  the  elevator  was  running  ? 

P*'  Would  you  spend  two  hours  handling  your 

I  correspondence  if  you    knew    a    better  way  to 

'  clean  it  up  in  half  the  time. 

The  Commercial 

Graphophone 

actually  saves  50  per  cent  of  your  time  and  expense  in  handling  your 
daily  correspondence.  We  can  prove  this  to  you  by  a  call  at 
your  office. 

You    can    avoid  all  the  delays  and  mislakes   of   your    present 
system  if  you 

"TELL  IT  TO  THE  GRAPHOPHONE" 

The  result:  Better  letters  and  increased  business. 
Let  us  show  you  how  much  it   costs  you    to  do  without  the 
Commercial  Graphophone. 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  Gen'1 

90  and  92  West  Broadway 
New  York  City 

Grand  Prix.  Pari*.  1900      Double  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1904 

Highest  Award  Portland,  1905 

The  Only  Award  for  Business  Talking  Machines 
at  St.  Louis,  1904 


■     Oil 
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PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

ur  3  hooks  for  id  ven  tors  mailed  oo  fci-ipt  of  6cts.  stam 

■  S.&  A.  B.LACEY,Washington,D.C.       Estab.  1869 
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ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   25   Kinds   of    Instruments   to   Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Wrice  lor  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,   l«  B.  Uth  M.,  Philadelphia. 
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BKl)  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light  Blankets  and 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  i>nt  upou  the  bed.  The  weight 
is  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  causes  nightmare  and  is  un- 
healthy. Paper  ItliinUels  are  warmer  than  w< 
and  weigh  "nly  ten  ounces  each.  Made  of  utrong  sterilized 
papeTi  kid  Bnish,  will  not  nlip.  Cost  leas  than  washing  blan* 
kel  i,     They  ure  mi  application  of  A  Well-known  §ct- 

cii  I  I  fir  I"  i' I  in- 1  plr .  Worn  betwi  en  sheet  I  top  cover. 

I'ltH'IC  s:t    on  \  no/i.v   F.o.B.  tin iti  01   we 

will  semi  two  (nil  sizefor  sample,  postpaid,  lor  $1.00.     Also 
Paper  Diapers  thai  Appenl  in 
the  mot  lit' r  of  I  lie  bnlir  to  be  won,  inside  the 

lestroyed  when  soiled     7  100F.O.B., 

Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postpaid,  for  •*.  1 . 00. 


I 


UMITELAW 
Dept.  2 


PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


illustrate  to  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  how  dead  he  was 
politically  by  beating  him  for  governor.  Hoke  Smith, 
who  is  large,  placid,  and  who  has  no  hankering 
for  politics,  was  inclined  to  let  the  challenge  pass, 
but  his  wife,  with  some  inherited  fighting  blood  in 
her  veins,  took  the  paper  to  his  study  and  declared 
that,  for  the  honor  of  his  children,  he  must  announce 
himself  a  candidate  for  governor  and  beat  Clark 
Howell. 

Like  a  good  citizen,  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  obeyed  his 
wife,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  just  as  good  as 
elected  governor  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Howell's  halo 
hangs  in  tatters  round  his  ears. 

This  fable  teaches  that  before  you  defy  a  fat 
man  you  should  learn  whether  his  wife  is  not  young, 
wiry,  and  full  of  fighting  blood  inherited  from  ances- 
tors who  "fit"  the  British  at  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
Cowpens. 


A  Woman  Blacksmith. — Were    it    not    for  the 

assurance  of  Leslie's  Weekly  that  there  is  but  one 
woman  of  the  kind  in  Nebraska,  and  possibly 
in  the  whole  country,  there  might  be  some  cause  for 
alarm  among  those  who  view  with  jealous  eyes  the 
intrusion  of  woman  into  the  field  of  trade.  College 
View,  a  suburb  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  boasts  the  only 
woman  blacksmith  in  the  State,  says  Leslie's  Weekly. 
Of  this  remarkable  woman  we  are  told: 

"She  is  Mrs.  Philo  P.  Wilcox,  who  helps  her  husband 
at  his  forge,  and  when  he  is  absent  (he  is  now  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  in  Mexico)  runs  the  shop  herself.  Horseshoe- 
ing is  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  she  finds  herself 
unable  to  do,  and  that  is  chiefly  owing  to  her  handi- 
cap of  skirts,  for  she  can  prepare  the  hoofs  for  the 
shoes,  and  the  shoes  for  the  hoofs.  Her  other  work 
is  repairing  wagons  and  farm  implements,  sharpen- 
ing tools,  and  the  like.  Mrs.  Wilcox  is  thirty-seven 
years  old  and  the  mother  of  four  children.  She 
has  a  clear  complexion,  and  her  well-developed  mus- 
cles evidence  the  strenuousness  of  her  training. 
One  of  her  daughters  looks  after  the  house,  and  the 
other  three  help  in  the  shop,  two  of  them  being  ex- 
pert bicycle-repairers.  Her  eldest  daughter  went 
with  a  threshing-machine  outfit  last  summer, 
cutting  bands,  firing  the  engine,  feeding  the  separator, 
and  doing  part  of  the  cooking  for  the  men.  Mrs. 
Wilcox  has  been  a  school-teacher,  and  will  resume 
teaching  in  winter,  when  the  blasksmithing  business 
is  dull. 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

Proof  Positive. — Effie — "But,  papa,  how  do 
you  know  that  it  was  a  stork  that  brought  us  the 
new   baby?" 

Papa — "Because,  my  dear,  I  just  saw  his  bill!" — 
Woman's  Home  Companion 


The  Kid  Brother. — "That's  all  right,  sis," 
answered  Tommy.  ' '  I  could  see  that  you  were  only 
playing  telephone.  He  was  ringing  you  up — oh, 
you  needn't  hide  your  left  hand  behind  you — but 
he  had  his  lips  entirely  too  close  to  the  receiver." — 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Jefferson's  Thoughtfulness. — The  late  Joseph 
Jefferson  was  well  known  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  a 
kindness  which  extended  to  the  smallest  animals; 
but  nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  affectation  in 
this  regard. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  was  dining  with  an  acquain- 
tance, when  a  fly  dropped  into  the  other  man's 
coffee.  The  man  carefully  fished  it  out  and  called 
to  a  waiter. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "take  this  poor  little  fellow — 
be  very  careful  or  you  will  hurt  him — and  put  him 
out  of  doors." 

Mr.  Jefferson  laid  a  restraining  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Why,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  my 
dear  friend?  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  raining? 
Suppose  the  poor  little  fellow  should  catch  cold?" 
— Harper  s  Weekly. 


Dust-proof 
box  under  seat, 


Let  down 
the  back 

by  unhooking  a  gate.    All  you  have  to 
do  to  change  the  luxurious  Streit  Daven- 
port into  a  comfortable  doubh  bed.  Full  width  bead  and  foot 
boards  keep  pillows  and  bed  clothes  from  sliding  off.    The 

Streit  Davenport  Bed 

made  up  as  a  bed,  loots  like  a  bed,  is  a  bed — the  most  restful 
one,  too,  on  which  you  ever  slept.  Don't  confuse  the  Streit 
with  the  automatic,  rasping,  machine-spring  ksnd  that  clang, 
catch  and  never  work.  The  Streit  is  simple,  strong,  no 
mechanism — -just  a  gate  to  unhook. 

Streit  Morris  Chairs  J£3rt5?:SJ 

muscle.    Head-rest  really  rests  the  head  and  back  and  foot- 
rest  exactly  the  right  height.     When  not  in  use ,  foot-rest 
easily  slipped  back — leather  cushion  forming  tufted  front. 
Upholstered  in  Streit  genuine  leather  or  soft  goods.  ThU 
trade-mark  on  every  piece. 
If  your  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply you,  order  from  us.  Wet 
on  approval.  Write 
"  >r  free  catalogue — new  designs. 
JHEC.F.STREITMPG.CO. 
1054  Kenner  St. 
Cincinnati.  O. 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR   **  0/ 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING  D/° 

FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  we  have  regu- 
larly remitted  dividends  to  thousands  of 
small  investors  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
never  in  a  single  instance  less  than  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  _Our  resources  are  greater 
now  than  ever  before  and  our  patrons  better 
secured.  Let  us  explain  by  correspondence 
how  we  can  handle  your 
savings  to  your  advantage. 
Assets,  91,750,000. 

Established  13  years. 
Ranking  Dept.  Supervision. 
Earnings    paid    from    da;    re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Saving  and  Loan  Co. 
D  Times  Hide.,  Broadway,       New  York 


THE   SOFT    RADIAMCE  OF  THE 

BECKrIDEN  ^ilTtH^ 

T1TITH  several  times  the  illuminating  power  of 
"  pity  gas  or  electricity,  acetylene  light  is  easy  as 
daylight  to  the  eyes.  The  new  "llivk  -Men"  is  the 
perfect  uoetylene  lamp.  Simple,  clean,  without 
wick  or  chimney,  odorless  nnil  smokeless  It  burns 
ten  hours  with  one  fill  log,  at  a  fuel  cost  of  about 
one  cent  nn  hour.  No  other  light  as  good 
Miiilc  of  bniss  iiml  finely  burnished,  and  finished 

in  bronze      Height  IB  inches  from  base  to  burner. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  this  lamp  write  ni 

for  complete  description 

ACRTYI.KNK    LAMP   CO..  ;,s    I  iibimltj  Plaee,  New  Tork 
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...t.<ent. —  "Let   me  sec,"  said   she,  "what  ifl  it 
you  call  these  men  who  run  automobiles?  "      "  Pardon 
me,"  replied  the  gallant  man,   "I'm  too  much 
gentleman  to  tell  you  what  I  call  them."      Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


Not  Her  Fault.  Griggs — "The  idea  of  your 
letting  your  wife  go  around  sa\  ing  that  she  made  a 
man  of  you.       You  don't  hear  my  wife  saying  that." 

BrIGGS  "No.  but  1  heard  her  telling  m>  wile  that 
she  did  her  best." — Rostou    Transcript. 


Needless  Alarm.  "Wait  a  minute  till  I  get  my 
clothes  oil!"  came  a  shrill  voice  from  the  back  end 
ot  the  cable  car. 

All  the  strap-holders  turned  their  heads  as  one 
man. 

It  was  a  small  boy  striving  to  drag  off  the  hamper 
containing  his  mother's  washing,      ludge. 


Bfatital  Limitations.- — "Your  Honor,"  said  the 
arrested  chauffeur,  "I  tried  to  warn  the  man,  but 
the  horn   would   not   work." 

"Then  why  did  you  not  slacken  speed  rather 
than  run  him  down?" 

A  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  prisoner. 

"Gee!"  he  said,  "that's  one  on  me.  I  never 
thought  of  that." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Uses  of  Milk. — A  very  mild  North-of-England 
vicar  had  for  some  time  been  displeased  with  the 
quality  of  the  milk  served  him.  At  length  he 
determined  to  remonstrate  with  his  milkman  for 
supplying  such   weak   stuff.     He  began  mildly 

"I've  been  waiting  to  see  you  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  milk  which  you  are  serving  me." 

"Yes,  sir,"  uneasily  answered  the  tradesman. 

"I  only  wanted  to  say,"  continued  the  minister 
"that  I  use  the  milk  for  dietary  purposes  exclusively, 
and  not  for  christening." — Tit-Bits. 


for  SHOTGUNS  and  RIFLES 


Ask  the  Undertaker. — When  Governor  Head 
was  in  office  in  New  Hampshire,  Colonel  Barrett, 
of  the  Governor's  staff,  died,  and  there  was  an  un- 
seemly scramble  for  the  office  even  while  his  body 
was  awaiting  burial  with  military  honors.  One 
candidate   ventured  to  call  upon  Governor  Head. 

"Governor,"  he  asked,  "do  you  think  you  would 
have  any  objections  if  I  was  to  get  into  Colonel 
Barrett's  place?  " 

The  answer  came  promptly:  "No,  I  don't  think 
I  should  have  any  objections,  if  the  undertaker  is 
willing." — Argonaut. 


Itlessed  Are  the  Compassionate. — The  young 
man  stooped,  picked  up  a  coin  from  the  floor  of  the 
street-car,  examined  it  attentively,  and  then,  "Has 
anybody  lost  a  five-dollar  gold  piece?"  he  called  in 
a  loud  voice. 

Instantly  the  solemn  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
car  strode  forward.  "Yes.  I've  lost  a  five-dt  liar 
gold  piece,"  he  said  eagerly,  holding  out  his  hand 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  giving  him  the 
coin,  "I'm  sorry  for  you.  Here's  five  cents  toward 
making  good  your  loss." — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  the 
great  alchemist.  Women 
are  made  fair  by  its  use. 

Sold  continuously  since  1789. 


SMITH  ©JWESSON 


«< 


H/W\BRi-ESS  "  S/VPETY 
\9  the  Only   Absolute    Safety 


All  SMTTH  &  WESSON 
Revolvers  have  this  Mono- 
gram trade-mark  stamped 
on   the  frame.       None 
others    are    genuine. 


Our  new  booklet,  "The  Revolver,"  illustrates  ami  describes  each  model  in  detail 
and  gives  an  expert's  instruction  for  target  shooting.  The  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive revolver  catalogue  published.     Sent  free  upon  request.     Address  DepL  A. 


With  the  SMITH  &  WESSON  revolveryou  will  eliminate 
every  possibility  of  accidental    discharge.      There   is.no 
hammer  to  slip  from  the  hand  while  cocking-  no  ham- 
mer to  be  left  cocked  or  to  catch  on  clothing  or  other 
objects.    YOU  cannot  even  pull  the  trigger  accicknt- 
011  must   press  the  safety  lever 
back  of  the  handle  in  a  natural 
at  the  same  time   you    pull  the 
trigger.     If  you   do   not   do 
this,  you  cannot  explode 
the  cartridge.    When  you 
realize     that    there    lias 
never  been  one  single  ac- 
cident reported  from  over 
300.000  SMITH  &  WES- 
SON  Safe  t  y  revolvers 
that  have  been  sold,  you 
will  appreciate  that  it  is 
the   safest    revolver    for 
you  to  use. 


SA\ITH  6-  WESSON,   1  9  StocKbri^e  Street,  Springfield,  A^ss. 

Pacific  Co*5t  Brapcb,  2330  AIarr)e<Ja.  Avenue,  Ala.rr)«<la.,  CM. 


The  Warmest   Slieatliing, 

Not  a  mere  felt   or  paper,  but  a  soft 
quilted  cushion  that  keeps  out  cold  as  a 
bird's  feathers  do.   It  is  six  times  as  warm 
as  common  paper,  but  costs  less  than  lea 
Warmerandone-half  cheaper  than  back-plast 
Decay  and  vermin  proof,  and  uninflammable. 

send  for  free  sample  and  catalogue  of  Cabot's  Sheathing  Quilt.     Agents  at  all  central  points. 
SA/VJEL  CABOT,  Sole  rianufacturer,  MQ    Vlk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


;fcot 


Why  not  Glide  :  it's  the 

best  way  to  go. 


High  power.     F  tr<  n; 

Speed      to     s.ire — lull- 
•   m  h  n  d  y 
comfort,     aali  * 
gance,  rjoquestionedper- 
(brmaui  e  guaranteed. 

B   booklet 
and  oil)  proposition  to 
those  who  buy  anil  as- 
Hn-tlers  en- 
couraged.     As     dealers 
■verywhere.      A,ddre88 
The  Bartholomew  Co.. 
ide      reet,  Peoria.  Mil. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

tin;  in  i!0\  BT. 


DykemaCEMENT 

BRICK  MACHINE 


Makes  5  FACE  DOWH  brick— A 
quick,  handy  machine  at  a  low 
price.  10  Brick  Machine  $60,  Mock 
Machines  (26  ap.  Concrete  Mixers 
|88  tip.    Book  Cement  1'lnnsSOc. 

DYKEMA  CO.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Old  Hook*  and  MaaraBlne*  itoncnt  and  Hold 

Amkkk  an  KASumn  Excauroa    St.  I.  it   -    M  i 


Readers  of  The  Literaky  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Does  it 
Cut  or  Pull? 

The  worst  prilling  razor  can  bo  made  a  good, 
quick  cutter  if  ycu  strop  it  on  a  Torrey  Strop. 
Our  FKKK  calalogue  will  teach  you  how. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  we  have  been 
preparing  razor  strops  by  the  Torrey  Process. 
A  few  strokes  on  a 

TORREY  STROP 

will  do  more  for  yonr  razor  than  any  amount 
of  stropping  on  the  ordinary  strep. 

Every  razor  needs  a  good  strop,  and  when 
Torrey  Strops  can  be  bought  in  any  style  for 
6oc,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.60,  $2.00,  $2.60,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  dnll  razor. 

They  will  be  sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  them.  Money  refunded  or  new 
strop  if  not  satisfactory. 

Torrey  'sOil-Edge  p  ressing  will  keep  any  strop 
soft  and  pliable.    Price  15c  at  dealers  or  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price.    Catalogue  containing  val- 
uable information  free. 
J. K. TORREY  &  CO.,  P.O.  Box  54,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The    ManlfWhoCares 

for  his  personal  appearance  finds  "CS^/f  GAR 
TERS  as  necessary  as  clean  linen.  "" 

S/JAKtf'   GARTERS  give  guaranteed  satisfaction. 

"C777LfS>  GARTERS  lie  flattest  to  the  leg— they 
w*s£S>  adjust  themselves  to  every  position  — 
they  always  keep  the  socks  without  a  wrinkle— 
they  never  bind. 

VTexd'     GAKTERS    wi  '    wr;"'   °"t   eventually, 
»V>(*S=5       but  they  11  outwear  any  other  supporter 
you  ever  bought. 
At  your  dealer's  or  sent  on  approval  for  25  cents, 

postpaid,  it  he  is  out. 
Beautiful  ribbed  silk  for  50  cents,  in  any  color. 

A.  STEIN  &  CO.,  316  Frankfin  St.,  Chicago 


AAA.AAAAAAAAAAA, 


I  .Ad- 


Ladies  Juliets  or  slippers 
are  worth  much  more  if 
they  carry  the  Heart 
Trade-mark  Elastic. 

Warranted  to  out- 
wear the  shoe  or  we 
will  replace  it  free  of 
expense  to  you. 

All  live  dealers  demand 


Be 

sine  and 
ask  for 


HUB  GORE  ELASTIC  with  Heart 
Inside 

HUB  GORE   MAKERS,  Boston,   Mass. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.      ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BUtEAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  l!t  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass 


Reciprocity. — We  will  not  mind  putting  dates 
upon  our  tin  cans  if  London  will  agree  to  put  dates 
on  Punch's  jokes. — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


Baseball  in  Sculpture. — Director — "Say,  my 
man,  how  is  it  that  Shakespeare's  statue  is  standing 
on  the  pedesta'  marked  Scott?" 

Attendant — "He  must  have  got  his  base  on  an 
error,  sir." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Independence. — "Dr.  Besom  is  once  more 
among  us  for  a  brief  season,"  wrote  the  chronicler  of 
Northby's  social  and  religious  life.  "He  says  and 
does  exactly  as  he  thinks  right,  without  regard  to 
the  opinion  or  belief  of  others. 

"His  wife  is  not  with  him." — Youth's  Companion. 


Handicaped. — "Can't  you  findiany  work  at  all?  " 
asked  the  kind  lady  of  Frayed  Franklin. 

"Plenty,  mum.  But  everybody  wants  references 
from   me   last   employer." 

"Can't  you  get  them?" 

"No,  mum.  He's  been  dead  28  years." — Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


The  Terminal. — A  New  York  Central  train  was 
rapidly  approaching  New  York  with  Mark  Twain 
as  one  of  the  passengers,  when  a  lady  sitting  in  the 
seat  across  the  aisle  leaned  forward  and  asked: 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  will  you  kindly  tell  me  if 
this  train  stops  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot?" 

"Madam,"  replied  the  humorist,  "I  hope  so;  I 
hope  to  heaven  it  does,  for  if  it  doesn't  there  will  be 
a  d — 1  of  a  wreck." — Argonaut. 


Mr.  Stockton's  Chickens. — When  Frank  Stock- 
ton started  out  with  his  Rudder  Grange  experiences, 
he  undertook  to  keep  chickens.  One  old  motherly 
Plymouth  Rock  brought  out  a  brood  late  in  the  fall, 
and  Stockton  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  his  attention. 
He  named  each  of  the  chicks  after  some  literary 
friend,  among  the  rest  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Mrs. 
Dodge  was  visiting  the  farm  some  time  later,  and, 
happening  to  think  of  her  namesake,  she  said: 

"By  the  way,  Frank,  how  does  little  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge  get  along?  " 

"The  funny  thing  about  little  Mary  Mapes  Dodge," 
said  he,  "is  that  she  turns  out  to  be  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich . ' ' — Everybody's. 


Inside  Inft  rmation. — One  of  our  good  farmers 
was  telling  on  the  streets  yesterday  a  conversation 
he  chanced  to  hear  between  a  young  boy  in  his  teens 
and  a  Christian  Scientist.  It  appears  that  the 
Scientist  came  across  a  small  boy  sitting  under  an 
apple-tree,  doubled  up  with  pain.  "My  little  man," 
he  said,  "what  is  the  matter?"  "I  ate  some  green 
apples,"  moaned  the  boy,  "and,  oh,  how  I  ache." 
"You  don't  ache,"  answered  the  follower  of  Mrs. 
Eddy;  "you  only  think  so."  The  boy  looked  up 
in  astonishment  at  such  a  statement,  and  then 
replied  in  a  most  positive  manner.  "That's  all  right; 
you  may  think  so,  but  I've  got  inside  information." 
—Kingfisher  (Ok.)  Star 


Poor  Aunt  Mary. — Mrs.  Flint  was  a  very  stern 
woman,  who  demanded  instant  and  unquestioning 
obedience  from  her  children.  One  afternoon  a 
storm  came  up  and  she  sent  her  son  John  to  close 
the  trap  leading  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house. 

"But,  mother — : — "  said  John. 

"John,  I  told  you  to  shut  the  trap." 

"Yes,  but  mother, " 

"John,  shut   that    trap!" 

"  All  right,  mother,  if  you  say  so,  but " 

"John!" 

John  slowly  climbed  the  stairs  and  shut  the  trap. 
The  afternoon  went  by  and  the  storm  howled  and 
raged.  Two  hours  later  the  family  gathered  for 
tea,  and  when  the  meal  was  half  over  Aunt  Mary, 
who  was  staying  with  Mrs.  Flint,  had  not  appeared 
Mrs.    Flint   started   an  tigation,     She   did    tiol 

have   to   ask   many   questions;    John   answered    the 
first    1 

"Please,  mother,  she  is  up  on  the  roof."—  .  1  rgonaut. 


"WORKS 

LIKE  THE 

HUMAN 

ARM" 


EQUIPOIS! 

<£  Telephone 
Arm 


^e&> 


Every  busy  man  needs  the  "Equi- 
poise," because  it  keeps  his  'phone 
out  of  the  way  yet  within  immediate 
reach — swings  anywhere,  lightly, 
and    stays    rigid    and    self-balancing. 

'Phone  can't  be  upset, and  won't  disturb  ink- 
stands, mucilage  bottle  or  papers.  The  "Iqiii- 
poise  "  supports  receiver  while  "  holding  wire." 

Standard  length  23  inches  (may  be 
extended  to  any  length  up  to  41  inch- 
es). On  sale  and  in  use  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  Write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  your  nearest  supply  house. 
OLIVER  MFG.  CO.,    502  Francis  Building,  I'M  la. 

'V' 


<Xof5e  <USW  <&&& 

-  Heats  Itself  - 


Just  pour 

a  little  cold  water 

in  the  reservoir  bottom  of  the 

AETNA   Self-Heating   Can 

and— in  5  minutes-a  dainty  meal  is 
ready,  steaming  hot. 

Delicious  Soups,  Dainty  Entrees, 
all  kinds  of  Pure  Food  Products 
ready  for  instant  use. 

IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  CAN- 

a  double  can — the  inner  contains  the  food  as  pure  as 
purity.  The  unter  contains  the  heating  material 
separately,  which  creates  the  hem. 

A*k  your  nearest  up-to-date  urocer  for  a  price 
list  and  sample  can  of  AETNA  Dainties. 

We  supply  a  sample  assortment  for  $1.0;  >l 
accompanied  by  grocer's  name  and  address. 

AETNA  SELK-HEATIXG    rOOU   CO. 
74K  BROADWAY.  N.  Y, 


%^-~ h 


~^£*£T 


Places 
pendent, Portable 
your   service.    It   makes  and  burns  ils  own  gas 
and  produces  a  more  brilliant   light  than   electricity 
or  acetylene.     II  costs  but  a  trifle  to  maintain. 
No  Crease,  Dirt,  Stroke   cr  Cr->r.        Agents  Wanted. 
THE  BESTLHillTCO..  02  B.  5th  St..CuU>n,0. 

Owners  of  Original  Patents. 

DEB 


)=zctte^'. 


'vJaZ"~. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
I  lartshom  on  label. 


Wood  Rollers 


Tin  Rollers 


TYPEWRITERS 

REMINGTON  .m  $25 


\  M  itantlnrd  nrmkra  ;<t  low  pm  p 
RKMlNli  PONS     .ml    SMI  I  H  -     $2ti    in  $&> 
(  i|i\  em  rind  Undei  w<  -    i 


FIRST-CLASS  VISIBLE  FOR  $10 
STANDARDTYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 

Suite  27,  231   Broadway.  New  York  City 
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Do  your  Feet 
Ache,  Burn, 
or  Pain  you? 


Then  you  should  WEAR 

Worth  Cushion  Sole 
Shoes: 

My  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
study  of  making  a  shoe  that  will  bring 
ease  and  comfort  to  aching  feet.  I 
have  the  secret.  My  shoes  are  com- 
fortable and  easy,  stylish  and  shapely. 
Worth  shoes  are  so  constructed  that 
they  support  the  arch,  distribute  the 
weight  evenly,  are  neat  and  snug  fit- 
ting. They  save  the  socks  and  keep 
the  feet  warm  and  dry.  No  old  shoe 
is  more  comfortable.  The  Worth  fits 
the  foot  from  the  start.  Prove  it 
yourself.     I  know  the  result. 

$4.00,  $4.50  and  $5.00 
Women's  $3.00  and  $3.50 

Ask  your  dealer    for   them,    or  write    us  giving    his 
name.     Write  for  our  booklet  showing  latest  styles. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers 
4  Osborn  Building        •-        Boston,  Mass. 


**& 


. 


ELECTRIC  HAIR   BRUSH 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  two  men— one  did  not, 
one  did  and  does  use  our  brush.    The  brush  pro- 
motes blood  circulation  in  the  sea  lp— thus  no  t  only 
[keeping  strong  and  healthy  the  hair  you  have,  but 
[encouraging  the  growth  of  more.    1  he  mild  con- 
tinuous current  of  electricity  infuses  new  life  and 
J  vigor  into  the  hair-roots.  The  hair  is  fed  with  nour- 
ishing blood  as  a  result.     Prevents  falling  hair, 
[dandruff  and  brings  health  to  the  hair  and  scalp. 
The  Only  Guaranteed  Hair  Brush 
Made  of  pure  bristle — not  wire.     Wire  breaks 
I  the  hair  and  injures  the  scalp.    Sent  postpaid  (with 
compass  to  test  power)  to  any  address  for  $1.00. 
After  a  30  days'  trial,  if  dissatisfied,  your  money 
will  be  refunded.      If  unable  to  get  the  genuine 
I  at  the  stores  write  direct  to  us— don't  accept  a 
I  substitute.     Interesting  book  sent  tree. 

Scott's    Hot  Water  Hair  Drtier  dries  i/tmr 

hair  in  i:>  minutes  after  trash  ing.  Price  S'i.oo 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  CO.  (Est.  1878j 

870  Broadway,  New  York 

We  hare  an  Interesting  proposition  for  agents. 


At  your  dealer's 
or  direct  at 


Lowest 
Factory- 
Prices 


for  catalog. 

Hill-Standard  Mfg.  Co.,   62  Irish  Mail  Ave 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR 
YOUR  BOY 

And  what  is  of  greater  importance 
to  you.  Mother,  there  ishenlth, 
strength,  bright  eyes    and 
rosy  cheeks  tor  the  young- 
sters in  exercise  with  an 

"IRISH  MAIL" 

The  c«r  that  is  endorsed  by 
physicians    everywhere.     It    is 

"Geared  "  for    speed,  yet  built 

so  low  it  can't  upset.  Don't 
take  a  substitute.  Look  1.  r 
name  "Irish  Mail"  ontli 

Anderson,  Indiana, 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

September  7.     Pino  Guerra,  leader  ol  the  Cuban 
insurgents  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
ment  I  a  ten  days' armistice  and  attacks 

San  J  turn  y  Martinez. 

September  tf. — Francis  Xavier  Wernz,  a  German, 
is  < ■!■  enera]  by  the  Congregation  of  the 

Company  at  Jesus  at  Rome. 
Cap  defeats  Harvard  in  the  international 

rowing-match,  by  two  lengths. 

September  9. — Hundn  are  reported 

killed  or  wounded  in  Siedlce,  Russian  Poland, 
where  the  troops  destroy  the  Jewish  quarter 
and  also  attack  the  Christian  inhabitants,  The 
massacre  is  started  by  an  attack  by  terrorists 
on  the  soldiers 

Revolutionists  in   Baku  fire  eight  shots  at  short 
range  at  the  British  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Leslie  Urqu- 

liart,  who  escapes,  however,  with  slight  wounds 

ember  10. — Over  250  persons  arc  buried  in 

landslide   in   the   township   of   Kwareli,    in   th 
Caucasus. 


September    11. — Dr.    Jean    Charcot  announces  to 
the    Polar   Congress,    in    Brussels,    that   he   and 
Charles  Benard  arc  arranpanK  simultaneous  ex- 
peditions to  the  north  and  south  poles. 
The   United   States    cruiser   Des   Moines  goes    to  | 
Cuba  to  protect  American  interests. 

September  12. — Great  Britain  adopts  the  plan 
of  a  general  staff  for  her  army,  Mr.  llaldane 
formally  issuing  an  order  constituting  the  new 
military  body. 

The  United  States  cruiser  Denver  arrives  at 
Havana,  and  the  Des  Moines  awaits  orders 
eighty  miles  from  the  Cuban  coast. 

September  13. — One  hundred  and  twenty  sailors 
of  the  United  States  cruiser  Denver  are  landed 
at  Havana  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Palma.  Orders  are  sent  from  Washington  later 
requiring  them  to  return  to  their  ship. 
The  Russian  girl  revolutionist  who  killed  General 
Mm  is  executed. 


i 


Domestic. 

September  7. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw- 
sends  a  letter  to  national  banks  in  which  gov- 
ernment funds  are  deposited,  warning  them 
that  such  funds  should  be  used  for  legitimate 
business  rather  than  for  speculation  in  Wall 
Street. 

September  8. — President  Roosevelt  speaks  on 
the  principles  of  religion  at  the  celebration  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church,  at  Oyster  Bay. 

September  9. — The  Republican  campaign  text- 
book is  given  out  in  Washington.  It  reviews 
the  achievements  of  the  party  and  declares 
against  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Baltimore  begins  her  week  of  jubilee  in  cele- 
bration of  the  recovery'  of  the  city  from  the 
effects  of  its  great  conflagration. 

The  International  Pol  cy-ho  ders'  Committee 
issues  campaign  books  assailing  the  present 
management  of  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York 
life-insurance  companies. 

September  10. — Republicans  carry  Maine  for 
Governor  by  a  great'y  reduced  plurality,  and 
Representative  Littlefield  is  reelected  n  the 
second  district  by  a  plurality  much  smaller 
than  those  of  his  former  elections. 

The  Vim,  an  American  yacht,  wins  the  Roose- 
velt cup  in  the  international  contest  with 
Germany. 

Pub  ic    Printer    Stillings    issues   at   Washington 
the  new  "spelling  primer.' 
September  11. — The  receiver  of  Zion  City  reports 
assets  of  $2,500,000  and  liabilities  aggregating 
$6,125,018. 

Ileinrich  Conried  arrives  n  New  York  from 
Europe  and  explains  his  plans  for  the  coming 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

William  J.  Bryan  delivers  a  speech  at  St.  Louis 
before  a  crowd  estimated  at   15,000. 

Senators  Dick  and  Foraker,  in  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican State  Convention,  are  victorious  over  the 
faction  led  by  Representative  Burton. 

September  12. — A  party  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road officials,  headed  by  Chief  Engineer  Charles 
M  Jacobs,  traverses  the  new  tunnel  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  under  the  North  River. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  -.n  a  speech  at  Louis- 
vile,  explains  his  views  on  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads. 

W.  R.  Hearst  is  nominated  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  a  complete  ticket  is  named,  by  the 
Independence  League. 

September  13. — William  J.  Bryan  issues  a  reply 
to  the  recent  attack  made  on  him  by  Roger 
Sullivan,  of  Illinois. 


onument     Makin 

- 

like  any  cfther  high-grade  artistic   work,  must 
e  done  by  the  most  finished  artists  only,  and 
with  none  but  the  best  of  materials. 

My    life   work    has    been1  the   making  of 
memorials   of    every   high-grade    description. 


Onlyfyhe  finest  of  granite  is  used  in  making 

Miller 
Monuments 

Artists,  not  mere  stone-cutters,  do  the  carv- 
ing.     The   designs   are  original   with    me — 


made  at  some  special  suggestion  of  yours,  if 
you  like.  No  money  expected  unless  the 
contract  is  fulfilled  in  all  respects.  My  plant 
is  equipped  with  all  labor-saving  machinery, 
hence  the  price  is  kept  at  a  minimum.  And 
in  dealing  with  me  you  deal  direct  with  the 
manufacturer — one  profit^  one  responsibility. 
Most  memorial-sellers  take  orders,  turn  them 
over  to  a  commission  house,  and  have  no 
direct  responsibility  to  you. 

My  free  book  on  memorials  is  sure  to 
interest  you.  I  will  mail  it  at  your 
request. 

J.  L.   MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

47   LIBERTY   ST.,    QUINCY,    MASS. 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


1  Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 
Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

No  Attention — No  Expense — Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  1 8  inches  to  50  feet  fall.     Elevates  water 

30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.     5000  in  successful   operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial.      Catalog  and  estimate  tree. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2004  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  vriting  to  advertisers. 
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Are  You  in  the  Market 
For  Good  Farm  Loans? 

If  you  are  let  us  give  you  full  particulars  regarding  our  loans.  Booklet  "  We're 
Right  On  The  Ground"  explaining  fully  our  methods  of  doing  business  and  list  of  on- 
hand  loans  furnished  promptly  upon  application. 

Our  loans  range  in  amounts  from  #200  up  to  $5,000.00.  We  loan  our  ownmoney  to 
the  farmer,  then  offer  the  loan  for  sale  at  face  with  accrued  interest.  We  collect  interest 
annually  and  principal  when  due  and  remit  to  the  Investor  in  New  York  exchange  free 
of  charge.  We  loan  only  to  first-class  borrowers  and  upon  first-class  land  and  reserve  a 
large  margin  for  our  security.  We  guarantee  that  the  title  is  perfect  in  the  borrower  in 
each  case. 

Highest  references  will  be  furnished.  We  have  been  in  this  business  here  for  more 
than  Twenty-three  years  and  have  clients  in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union.  Let  us 
inform  you  further  on  this  subject. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  GO.  box  »«»  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 


CHARMING   GLIMPSES    OF  A  FASCINATING    LAND 

THINGS    SEEN 
IIN     MOROCCO 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON 

Author  of  "  Daniel  IVhyte,"  "  African  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment," "  Hidden  Manna,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  bundle  of  fascinating  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  author 
combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imagination  to  vivify  it.  He  reproduces  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  admirably  in  this  book. 

"His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  read  with  profit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  Morocco  as  it  really  is."— Daily  Telegraph. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental  cover,  17  full-page  illustrations. 

$2.50  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


"A    BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR  IN   FICTION" 

The  Gift  of  the  Morning  Star 

By  ARMISTEAD  C.  GORDON 

The  novel  is  notable  for  its  sincerity,  its 
beautiful  descriptions  of  nature,  its  satisfy- 
ing conversations,  and  its  splendid  charac- 
terizations, as  well  as  for  its  strong,  original 
plot." 

Its  Heart  Grip 

"  A  story  to  grip  the  heart." — Washington  Evening 
Star. 

"  No  other  book  of  the  year  can  take  a  more  intense 
hold  upon  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  the  reader." 
— Pittsburg  Times. 

12mo,  Cloth.     Price  81.50,  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


The  trouble  with  most  banking  organizations 
is  that  they  want  to  tie  your  money  up  so 
you  can't  get  it  when  you  want  it — 

And  then  only  pay  you  3  or  4  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  it. 

This  company  pays  5  per  cent,  annual  in- 
terest for  every  day  your  money  is  on  deposit, 
and  allows  you  to  withdraw  at  any  time  with- 
out notice. 

If  you  want  to  leave  your  money  on  de- 
posit for  two  years  or  more,  we  will  pay  6 
per  cent. 

And  back  of  it  all  absolute 
security  is  guaranteed. 
Write  for  the  Booklet 


CALVERT  MORTGAGE  & 

1045  Calvert  Building: 


DEPOSIT  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


\fc0WDER 


W*> 


-»  urui   menu 
-  price  rtu»*pv 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT,  • 
'CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  »l,^,iS5^" 

Removes  all  odor  of  persplraeion.     De- 
llgbrful   after   Shaving,      Sold   everywhere,  or 
jcpt  of  25c.    Get  Mcnncn's  (the  original)*     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MCNNtN  COMPANY.  Naw^rk.  N.J. 


7% 

PREFERRED   STOCK 

Not  Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations 

I  offer  $50,000,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  the 
above  stock.  Manufacturing  Corporation 
established  24  years.  Total  capital  $600,000. 
Net  earnings  five  times  total  preferred 
dividends.     Attractive   for  small  investors. 

Address  F.  R.  ALLEN 


25  BROAD  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


CLEANS  AND  SHARPENS  EVERYTHING 

This   Uniou   Hustler  Faucet   Water    Motor  at- 
taches  instantly  to  your  faucet.      It  sharpens 
cutlery,  cleans  silverware  and  polishes  all  metal 
surfaces.     It  will    run  a  fan,  sewing   machine 
etc.     It  gives  %  H.   P.  and   makes  4,00U   revo- 
lutions a  miuute  on  good  water  presMii'e.     Outfit 
consists  of  one  motor  (cast  iron)  emery  wheel, 
polishing  wheel,  polifthing  material,  wrench, 
leather  belling,  washers  and  printed  instruc- 
tions packed  in  a  wooden  bos.    This  regular 
$5  outfit  we  sell  loday  for  $.'i.    Price  advances 
in  another  month.     Seut  C.  O.  D.     Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory.    Agents  wanted. 
Correspondence  with  dealers  solicited. 
THE  EDGAR  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  87 
104  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
^|ttf»*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
Ojll/^  everywhere  trees  are  giown.  Free 
^a#  Catalog  of  superb  fruits—  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark  Jro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

PROPHYLACTIC     TOOTH     BIU'SH -sterilized  be- 

fore  It  leaves  factors     reaches  yon  unhandled, 
Sold  in  yellow  box  .it  nil  dealers. 
Interesting  booklet  mailed  free. 

FLORENCE  MM.\  CO.  -  -  II    I'ine  SI..   Murrnrr,  Maw. 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTFT)  TO  AST!  1  MA 

Dill  I  CTIM      ani'  "ay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
DULLC,  I  IV*     Address  Dr.  Bay,  s,  D,pt.  J ,  Buffalo,  N,  J. 


THE  JEXICOGRAPHERS 
^    JjJASYQiAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"F.  E.  D.,"  Austin,  Texas— "(i)  What  is  the 
origin  of  O.  K.?  (2)  What  is  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  phrase  'on  his  p's  and  q's'?  (3)  Why 
is  a  man  called  'Mister,'  a  lad  'Master,'  a  wife  or 
widow  'Mistress,'  and  a  maid  or  unmarried  woman 
'Miss'?  " 

(1)  The  origin  of  O.K.  is  uncertain.  Its  meaning 
is  "all  correct,"  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
abbreviation  was  first  used  by  President  Andiew 
Jackson  as  a  humorous  spelling — oil  korrect.  (2) 
The  phrase  "to  mind  ones  p's  and  q's  "  means  to 
be  accurate  or  precise.  It  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained ;  the  most  plausible  explanation,  perhaps, 
is  to  the  supposed  care  required  in  distinguishing 
the  letters.  (3)  "Mister"  is  a  corruption  of  "master." 
or  "maister."  As  a  title  of  address  it  has  been  leng 
in  use,  and  the  corruption  is  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  corresponding  title,  mistress.  A 
man  is  called  mister  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  For- 
merly he  was  designated  master  because  he  was 
one  in  authority  or  control,  as  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold. To-day  the  term  mister,  carries  with  it,  by 
common  consent,  all  the  appanages  of  master.  As 
applied  to  a  lad  the  term  master  was  first  used  by 
servants  and  inferiors  generally.  Apparently  from 
this  practise  the  term  came  to  be  the  usual  designa- 
tion for  a  young  man  not  considered  sufficiently 
old  to  be  designated  mister  (Mr.).  The  term 
mistress  is  a  corruption  of  the  Middle  English 
maistresse  and  is  applied  to  a  woman  in  authority, 
the  female  head  of  a  household,  because  it  is  the 
feminine  of  mister.  Miss  is  merely  a  contract:*  n 
of  mistress  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  its  earliest 
applications  was  by  Congreve,  who  designated  one 
of  the  characters  in  his  play  "Love  for  Love"  as 
Miss  Prue. 

"J.  S.  M.,"  San  Francisco.  Cal. — "Should  a  verb 
in  the  singular  or  plural  be  used  in  connection  with 
a  collective  noun?" 

It  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  The  collective 
noun  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  plural,  and 
whenever  so  considered  a  verb  in  the  plural  should 
be  used.  Whenever  it  is  considered  as  a  unit,  a 
verb  in  the  singular  should    be    used. 

"K.  W.  G.."  Hartford,  Conn.— "What  are  the 
exact    meaning    and    derivation    of    the    expression 

'to  stand  pat  '  and  of  the  word  'dinky]?" 

"To  stand  pat"  is  a  term  commonly  used  in  the 
game  of  poker,  and  it  means  "to  keep  and  play  the 
cards  received  from  the  dealer  without  exercising 
the  privilege  of  drawing."  It  is  derived  from  the 
adjective  pat  which  means  fit  for  the  occasion  or 
"exactly  suitable  in  time  or  place."  The  expres- 
sion has  some  vogue  also  in  commercial  transactions. 
Dinky  is  slang  meaning  "small  and  neat"  and  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Scotch  dinky,  having  the 
same  meaning. 


GREAT  FORTUNES 

The  fortunes  of  many  of  the  New  York  City  families 
were  made  in  New  York  City  real  estate 

John  Jacob  Astor,  while  engaged  in  his  daily  work,  saw 
the  wonderful  possibilities  ot  New  York  and  with  each 

dollar  saved  invested  in  suburban  real  estate.  The  result 
has  been  the  Asters'  millions.  See  "The  Last  Call," 
first  advertising  page  following  reading  matter. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE     DAY. 


TWO   SIDES   OF   THE   CUBAN    QUESTION. 

A  FTER  hearing  the  story  of  Cuba's  troubles  told  by  represen- 
-**■  tative  spokesmen  of  the  Palma  Government,  of  the  Liberal 
opposition,  and  of  the  associated  veterans  who  tried  to  mediate 
between  the  two,  Secretary  Taft  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
what  the  New  York  Times  describes  as  "  an  irrepressible  conflict 
over  irreconcilable  differences."  Whatever  the  issue,  adds  the 
same  paper,  "  we  manifestly  have  and  for  some  years  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  a  Cuban  problem."  Since  neither  side,  as  The  Eve- 
ning Sun  remarks,  can  perceive  anything  but  good  in  their  cause 
and  utter  baseness  in  that  of  their  opponents,  it  is  generally  pre- 
dicted by  Washington  and  Havana  despatches  that  no  settlement 


with   as   much  as   twenty-five   rounds  of  ammunition.     We  read 
further  concerning  the  cause  and  the  personnel  of  the  insurrection  : 

"Generally  speaking,  the  rebel  forces  are  composed  of  the  lower 
strata  of  Cubans— Spanish  laborers,  negroes,  disgruntled  and  dis- 
contented office-seekers,  and  others  who  prefer  the  excitement  of 
an  insurrection  to  honest  work.  Hardly  a  single  person  of  stand- 
ing or  ability  is  identified  with  the  movement. 

"  The  present  trouble  is  practically  confined  to  three  provinces 
—  Havana,  Pinardel  Rio,  and  Santa  Clara— Eastern  Cuba  being 
practically  unaffected  by  the  movement. 

"  Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
insurrection  that  has  been  distorted  or  absolutely  untrue.  The 
essential  facts  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  refusal  of  the 
defeated  minority  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority  as  expressed 
at  the  polls  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  situation. 

"Gen.  Jose*  Miguel  Gomez,  the  former  Governor  of  Santa  Clara 


COL.  G.  C.    MENDIETA.  GUALBERTO   GOMEZ.  GEN.  JOSE    MIGUEL   GOMEZ. 

Senator  Zayas  stated  that  he  would  enter  into  no  negotiations  with  the  Government  until  these  men  were  released  from  jail. 

POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  HAVANA. 


without  armed  American  intervention  would  result  in  permanent 
peace  for  the  island.  Already  General  Funston  has  joined  Secre- 
tary Taft  in  Havana. 

The  two  sides  of  the  Cuban  dispute  are  presented  in  the  New 
York  Independent,  by  Capt.  M.  Carillo  Aldama,  of  the  Cuban 
Treasury  Department,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  by  Col. 
Charles  M.  Aguirre,  chief  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Junta  in 
the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  insurrectionists.  Captain 
Aldama  ridicules  the  claim  of  the  insurgents  that  they  have  30,000 
men  in  the  field,  and  asserts  that  these  figures  would  be  more  accu- 
rate if  divided  by  ten.  Not  more  than  1,500,  he  states,  are  provided 


Province,  was  offered  the  Vice-Presidency  under  President  Palma. 
This  was  refused  by  Gomez  and  his  followers,  as  they  believed 
that  they  would  be  able  to  elect  him  President.  When  they  learned 
that  Gomez  did  not  have  a  sufficient  following  to  insure  his  elec- 
tion they  refused  to  vote.  In  other  words,  they  sulked,  and  a 
short  time  later  began  to  lay  plans  for  an  insurrection  against  the 
Palma  Government.  As  early  as  last  January  the  Government 
learned  of  these  plots,  and  it  is  a  striking  refutation  of  the  charge 
that  President  Palma  is  dictatorial  or  tyrannical  that  these  instiga- 
tors of  rebellion  were  not  arrested  or  otherwise  molested 

"It  has  been  charged  that  President  Palma  has  summarily  re- 
moved office-holders  from  their  positions.  He  has— both  Liberals 
and  members  of  his  own  party  alike.     President  Roosevelt  has 


TERMS:  £3 a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  Si ;  single  copy,  10  cents;  for- 
eign postage,  $1.50  a  year.  RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks 
by  date  on  address  label;  subscription  including  the  month  named.  Instructions 
for  RENEWAL,  DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be 
sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  c.re  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and 
new  addresses  must  always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE  :  We  find  that 
many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and 


their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expected 
to  notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. PRESENTATION  COPIES :  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  in- 
tending that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Entered  at  the  New  York  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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CUBAN    ARMY   LEAVING    HEADQUARTERS    FOR    THE   SCENE   OF  ACTION. 


also  removed  grafting  officials,  nor  has  any  word  of  criticism  been 
heard  on  that  score.     The  cases  are  analogous." 

Colonel  Aguirre  tells  a  different  story.     He  claims  that  Presi- 
dent Palma  "has  continually  trampled  on  the  constitution";  has 

"  suppressed    or    created 


GEN.   PINO  GUERRA, 

Less  widely  known  as  Faustino  Guerra  Puente, 
military  leader  of  the  insurrectionists. 


offices  of  every  kind,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  con- 
venience" ;  has  arbitrarily 
removed  and  suppressed 
Senators  and  Congress- 
men; and  has  generally 
shown  "  the  greatest  con- 
tempt" for  Congress. 
We  read  further: 

"Mr.  Palma  does  not 
hold  office  by  the  will  of 
the  Cubans  as  expressed 
at  the  ballot-boxes.  The 
election  of  September, 
1905,  would  have  been 
farcical  had  it  nOt  been 
tragic,  and  presents  the 
spectacle  of  a  political 
party  containing  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters  of  the 
island,  intimidated  and 
kept  away  from  the  polls 
by  the  armed  followers  of 
Palma. 

"Murder  was  resorted 
to  by  the  political  ruffians  against  whom  we  are  now  making 
armed  revolt.  Col.  Enrique  Villuendas,  former  secretary  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  afterward  secretary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  assassinated  at  Cienfuegos,  and  the  men 
who  committed  the  crime 
were  rewarded. 

"It  was  in  this  way 
that  Don  Tomaso  Es- 
trada Palma  was  reelected 
President  of  Cuba  for  a. 
second  term.  Armed 
forces  of  the  Government 
were  employed  to  as. 
sault  the  political  clubs 
of  the  Liberals  and  re- 
strain them  from  the  bal- 
lot-boxes. By  means  of 
the  grossest  coercion  they 
protected  the  fraudulent 
filling  of  the  ballot-boxes, 
and  the  aftermath  was 
whit  might  have  been 
expected. 

"  Immediately  after  his 
'  election,  Presi- 
dent    Palma     proceeded 


AMERICAN    SAILORS    FROM    THE  "DENVER"    IN    HAVANA. 


arbitrarily  and  without  warrant  of  law  to  dismiss  every  Liberal 
from  office. 

"Numerous  Senators  and  Representatives,  altho  elected  by  a 
popular  vote,  were  removed  from  office  and  their  positions  filled 
by  Palma  adherents — in  some  cases  by  men  who  had  never  even 
lived  in  the  province  they 
were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. " 

Defining  the  demands 
of  his  party  Colonel 
Aguirre  says: 

"  We  have  no  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  or  any 
other  office ;  our  only  de- 
sire is  to  have  an  honest 
government  — one  in 
which  the  whole  people 
shall  have  a  voice. 

"  To  this  end  we  de- 
mand the  retirement  of 
Estrada  Palma  and  the 
other  officers  from  posi- 
tions which  they  hold  by 
fraud  and  intimidation. 

"  That  the  Liberals  who 
were  honestly  elected  to 
office,  both  in  the  General 
Government  and  in  the 
municipalities,  and  who 
were  without  just  cause 
removed  from  office  by 
President  Palma,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  offices  to  which  they  were  elected,  and  that  they 
be  allowed  to  hold  office  until  the  next  general  election. 

"  We  demand  that  a  new  general  election  be  held  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  at  which  the  will  of  the  people  shall  be  de- 
termined, and,  given  an 
honest  count,  we  promise 
faithfully  to  abide  by  the 
result  of  such  election,  be 
it  in  favor  of  the  Liberal 
party  or  otherwise." 

That  the  insurrection- 
ists regard  our  good  of- 
fices with  jealous  distrust 
may  be  inferred  from  the 
remark  of  Loynaz  del 
Castillo,  who  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "The  United 
States  prevented  Cubans 
f  1  win  having  the  glory  o\ 
conquering  Spain,  and 
now  it  is  again  trying  to 
prevent  them  from  over- 
throwing the  enemies  oi 
liberty." 


SENATOR    ALFREDO   ZAYAS, 

Generally  recognized  as  the  official  represen- 
tative of  the  revolution. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  HONGKONG  HARBOR. 


THE  TYPHOON   AT   HONGKONG. 

™*0  the  year's  list  of  staggering  calamities  due  to  sudden  and 
•"•  unforeseen  manifestations  of  natural  forces— a  list  already 
somber  enough  with  its  records  of  earthquake  at  San  Francisco 
and  at  Valparaiso— must  be  added  the  death-dealing  typhoon 
which  swept  down  upon  Hongkong  with  mysterious  suddenness 
on  September  18.  A  despatch  from  that  city  states  that  the 
storm  "  was  of  a  local  nature,"  and  that  it  came  without  warning, 
the  observatory  having  predicted  only  moderate  winds.  Altho  it 
lasted  only  two  hours  it  sank  a  fishing  fleet  of  600  junks,  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  native  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  wrought  havoc 
among  the  docks  and  buildings  of  the  water-front.  Estimates 
place  the  loss  of  life  among  the  Chinese  alone  at  10,000,  and  it  is 
said  that  $20,000,000  would  not  cover  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed.  The  foreign  shipping  which  frequents  the  harbor 
seems  to  have  suffered  less  ;  nevertheless,  many  steamers,  among 
them  a  British  gun-boat  and  a  French  torpedo-boat  destroyer, 
were  sunk  or  driven  ashore.  The  loss  is  also  reported  of  the 
American  gunboat  Helena,  with  eight  officers  and  a  crew  of  175 
men.  Hongkong  despatches  state  that  public  opinion  is  incensed 
at  the  observatory  for  not  reporting  the  approach  of  the  typhoon, 


and  that  an    investigation   is  pending.     The  Providence  Journal 
comments  as  follows  : 

"  In  respect  to  property  loss,  and  even  loss  of  life,  an  earth- 
quake and  tidal  wave  combined  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
disastrous  over  the  area  where  the  typhoon  spent  itself.  Indeed, 
it  practically  created  a  tidal  wave  of  tremendous  proportions  in 
the  roadstead,  like  that  which  rolled  over  the  city  of  Galveston, 
the  product  of  a  West-Indian  hurricane.  Perhaps  no  storm  of 
equal  proportions  and  effect  has  struck  any  harbor  in  the  world 
since  the  port  of  Apia,  in  Samoa,  was  swept  in  1889,  when  prac- 
tically all  the  shipping  was  driven  ashore  or  sunk 

"  There  are  as  yet  no  reports  of  any  damage  by  the  typhoon 
elsewhere  in  its  path,  either  among  the  islands  as  far  south  as  the 
Philippines  or  on  the  mainland  of  Japan  or  China.  Apparently 
no  such  reports  are  to  be  feared.  The  storm  was  evidently  local- 
ized within  a  small  area  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  allowed  to  roll 
up  after  its  fashion  without  being  reported  from  any  outlying 
meteorological  station  as  it  came  along  is  evidence  that  it  chose 
its  course  over  an  ocean  path  too  remote  from  any  of  the  islands 
along  the  way  to  record  its  passing." 

The  same  paper  states  that  during  a  typhoon  the  wind  some- 
times moves  "  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  some  200  to  300  miles 
an    hour."     The    typhoon,   says    the    Hartford    Courant,  usually 


I  Mi 


CHEESE    IT.  THE    <  or! 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  II  'orld. 


CUBA    IN   CARTOON. 


FIRST  AID  TO   THE   SUFFERING. 

—Smith  in  the  Brooklyn  Citizen. 
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originates  east  or  south  of  Manila,  in  which  cases  its  route  is 
charted  and  warnings  are  issued  by  the  Manila  meteorological  ob- 
servatory.    It  adds : 

"  When  the  typhoon  gets  under  way,  it  is  ruin  to  whatever  is  in 
its  course.  Hongkong  is  a  city  set  on  a  small  island,  with  a  much 
protected  harbor,  but  they  show  you  there  a  building  two  blocks 
back  from  the  Bund  or  water-front  and  tell  you  that  as  a  result  of 
one  of  these  storms  a  ship  drove  her  bowsprit  into  one  of  its  win- 
dows. When  the  wind  and  the  tide  happen  to  work  together,  a 
mighty  and  irresistible  pile  of  water  is  forced  up  the  shore,  wreck- 
ing everything  it  touches.  Visitors  in  Shanghai  last  summer  in  a 
store  back  some  distance  from  the  river  inquired  for  back  numbers 
of  American  papers  and  were  informed  that  the  entire  supply  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  recent  typhoon,  which  had  made  the  water 
three  feet  deep  in  the  very  place  where  the  visitors  were  standing." 

Says  the  Newark  News : 

"  Hongkong,  perhaps  the  most  important  entrepot  of  Oriental 
trade  and  a  city  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  will  scarcely  feel 
any  shock  in  its  business  relations  with  the  world;  and  as  its 
human  victims  will  probably  prove  in  the  main  poor  devils  of 
Chinese  the  hard-hearted  world  will  shrug  its  shoulders  over  that. 
We  have  become  used  to  the  big  horrors  this  year,  and  it  takes  a 
good  deal  to  make  much  of  an  impact  on  the  sensibilities  and 
imagination." 


REFLECTIONS  ON   THE   CHARACTER   OF 
TREPOFF. 

THAT  Dimitri  Feodorovitch  Trepoff  should  die  quietly  at 
home  of  natural  causes,  is  considered  by  the  press,  as  the 
Providence  Journal  voices  its  sentiment,  a  "part  of  the  irony  of 
fate."  He  was  "perhaps  the  best  hated  man  in  Russia,"  contin- 
ues The  Journal,  he  "had  been  threatened  with  assassination  by 
revolutionists  many  times  and  shot  at  more  than  once,"  and  yet  his 
end  came  "  peacefully  in  his  bed." 

Still,  while  no  fanatic's  bomb  or  terrorist's  bullet  was  imme- 
diately responsible  for  his  death,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  life 
he  led  hastened  the  end,"  says  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  agrees  that  "  he  was  done  to  death  by  the  revo- 
lution just  as  certainly  as  if  he  had  been  shattered  by  a  bomb 
thrown  by  a  devoted  fanatic."      The  Plain  Dealer  continues  : 

"Trepoff,  stalwart  and  fearless,  took  upon  his  broad  shoulders 


the  burden  of  reaction,  the  terrible  load  of  responsibility  for  mili- 
tary tyranny.  The  weight  was  too  heavy  and  it  crushed  the  giant. 
The  nervous  strain,  the  apprehension  of  sudden  murder,  the  men- 
tal and  physical  labor,  the  oppression  of  universal  hatred,  the 
immense  load  of  irresponsible  authority  have  borne  down  this  man 
of  might  to  the  grave  as  suddenly  and  with  almost  as  little  prepara- 
tion as  would  the  hand  of  the  assassin." 

Estimates  of  the  man  vary  widely.  The  Buffalo  Express,  on 
one  hand,  says  that  "his  death  revealed  the  strain  of  timidity  in 
his  character  which  may  account  for  many  of  his  actions,"  since 
"  it  resulted  from  the  shattering  of  his  nervous  system  by  the  ter- 
ror of  assassination."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indianapolis  Star 
says  of  him  : 

"With  iron  will  and  strong  confidence  in  the  agencies  at  his 
command  he  fought  the  terror  that  came  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  Time  and  again  he  conquered  and  drove  it  back.  But  the 
color  faded  from  his  hair,  and  if  there  was  ever  any  content  in  his 
life  it  must  have  withered  away." 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  says  frankly  that  "  there  is  nothing  that 
would  benefit  darkest  Russia  more  than  a  dozen  first-class  funerals 
of  the  Trepoff  type,"  ana*  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  finds  the  only 
thing  which  can  be  said,  in  conformity  with  the  injunction  De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonu?n,  is  a  recognition  of  "  his  energy  and  deter- 
mination in  serving  the  cause  of  autocracy  and  his  courage  and 
success  in  defying  nihilistic  assassination  nearly  to  the  day  of  his 
death."  The  Detroit  Journal,  while  characterizing  him  as  "  the 
most  fearless  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Czar *  and  "  the  most 
pitiless  tyrant  of  his  day,"  adds  : 

"  The  splendid  courage  of  Trepoff  must  at  least  command  ad- 
miration. It  is  a  curious  whim  of  fate  that  he,  the  leader  of  the 
red-handed  servants  of  the  Czar,  should  have  died  in  his  bed. 
Six  times  had  his  life  been  sought,  and  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
death  in  the  blast  of  the  bomb  or  by  the  assassin's  bullet.  Trepoff 
was  an  honest  man.  Against  his  name  there  is  no  charge  of  cor- 
ruption or  cowardice.  Had  he  been  in  command  of  the  Russian 
forces,  had  he  prepared  them  for  warr  the  victories  of  the  Japanese 
might  have  been  less  hollow,  less  disgraceful,  less  disastrous,"' 

Following  a  long  biographical  sketch  of  Trepoff  ,  which  includes 
a  review  of  his  severe  repressive  measures,  the  Hartford1  Courant 
discusses  the  ethics  of  his  position  in  this  manner: 

"  The  question  is  as   to  how  far  General  Trepoff  was  blame- 


THE  "FISHERMAN  "  AND  THE  CiENIIi 

Trying  to  get  him  uack  into  the  bottle. 

—  Bush  in  the  New  York  World, 


THE  PARTY  AND  THE   ISSUE. 


Ill     1>   WILLING   TO   DROP    11 

Bradley  in  the  Chicago   \ 
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worthy.  He  did  not  do  these  things  for  himself.  It  is  indeed 
rather  more  than  likely  that  he  was  pursuing  an  ideal.  The  Czar 
commanded,  and  he  obeyed.  The  Czar  said,  let  there  be  order, 
and  General  Trepoff  made  order.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he 
could  have  done  otherwise  and  obey  the  Czar.  He  had  been 
taught,  both  by  his  father  and  in  the  page  school,  that  the  first 
rule  of  life  is  obedience  to  the  Czar.  What  the  boy  had  thus 
learned  the  man  may  easily  have  believed.  This  may  have  been 
what  General  Trepoff  meant,  when  he  said  of  himself  that  poster- 
ity would  judge  him  less  harshly  than  his  contemporaries." 


He  controls  a  good  deal  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  output  of 
Democrat. c  ideas.  To  be  sure,  he  has  made  only  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  or  so  as  yet,  according  to  competent  estimates,  but 
he  seems  to  us  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  become  guilty  of  millionair- 


MR.   BRYAN'S   TRUST  TEST. 

MR.  BRYAN'S  new  dictum  that  "  a  corporation  controlling 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  product  in  which  it  deals  "  is 
iniquitous,  while  smaller  ones  are  all  right,  gives  his  journalistic 
critics  a  chance  for  a  few  more  shots  in  his  direction.  It  was  Mr. 
George  Smart,  editor  of  The  Iron  Trade  Review,  of  Cleveland, 
who  elicited  this  opinion.  Mr.  Smart  noticed  that  Mr.  Bryan  in 
his  New  York  speech  proposed  that  the  trusts  be  curbed  "by  re- 
fusing a  license  to  any  corporation  which  controls  more  than  a 
certain  portion  of  the  total  product — this  proportion  to  be  arbitra- 
rily fixed  at  a  point  which  will  give  free  operation  to  competition." 
So  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  asked  him  frankly  what  proportion 
he  would  fix.     Mr.  Bryan  replied  : 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  just  how  much  a  proportion  a  cor- 
poration can  control  without  becoming  a  trust  in  the  sense  that  it 
limits  competition,  and  competition  controls  the  price  and  terms 
of  sales.  For  the  conduct  of  my  own  paper  I  draw  the  line  at  50 
per  cent,  and  do  not  accept  an  advertisement  of  a  corporation  con- 
trolling more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  product  in  which  it  deals." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  treats  the  50-per-cent.  "dead-line" 
idea  thus,  from  a  Wall  Street  standpoint: 

"Of  course  no  reasonable  man  will  undertake  to  dispute  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Bryan.  He  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  an  expert.  Still  there  are  some  who  think  that  a  line  drawn 
at  50  per  cent,  is  no  line  at  all,  and  that  Mr.  Bryan's  proposition 
is  one  of  extreme,  unmitigated,  unadulterated,  colossal  absurdity. 
If  50  per  cent,  is  the  line  that  separates  a  simple  corporation  from 
a  monopoly  then  Mr.  Bryan  is  at  liberty  to  accept  for  his  paper, 
The  Commoner,  an  advertisement  from  Mr.  Harriman,  for  Mr. 
Harriman's  corporation,  the  Union  Pacific,  controls  the  Southern 
Pacific  by  ownership  of  less  than  46  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  that 
company.  Under  Mr.  Bryan's  definition,  therefore,  the  Union 
Pacific  is  not  a  monopoly.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  by  ownership  of  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  their 
capital  stock. 

"  In  Wall  Street  it  has  long  been  an  accepted  principle  that  con- 
trol of  a  property  could  be  effected  by  ownership  of  less  than  one- 
half.  The  street  has  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  line  which  distin- 
guishes a  competing  corporation  from  a  trust  could  not  be  drawn 
so  as  to  apply  universally.  The  share  of  a  trade  which  might 
enable  one  corporation  to  control  it  would  be  inadequate  in  the 
case  of  another  trade.  Mr.  Bryan's  original  Madison  Square 
Garden  definition  was  sufficiently  broad.  But  in  designating  50 
per  cent,  as  being  the  proportion  of  the  product  which  a  company 
must  control  in  order  to  be  a  trust  he  is  stating  something  that  is 
manifestly  absurd." 

The  Iron  Trade  Review  declares  its  belief  editorially  that  the 
trust  regulation  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryan  is  "of  a  most  dangerous 
kind."     It  says : 

"  To  subject  the  great  industries  of  the  country  to  any  such  con- 
trol as  he  advocates,  would  be  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  would  probably  have  no  exact  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  different  industries,  thereby  establishing  autocratic 
power  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  democratic  country." 

The  New  York  Sun  indulges  in  the  following  sarcastic  re- 
marks : 

"  How  about  Mr.  Bryan  himself?     By  his  own  test  he  is  a  trust. 


A   COMMENT    FROM    MR.   BRYAN. 

—  B.  J.  Griswold  in  the  Fort  Wayne"  Daily  News. 

ism  before  long,  and  while  we  are  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Democratic  party,  would  benefit  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Bryan  monopoly  of  purges,  taint-eradica- 
tors,  policies,  and  issues,  as  well  as  of  delegates  and  votes,  we 
hope  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  Mr.  Bryan's  reckless 
formula  handed  out  at  Winston  will  be  used  against  himself.  He 
ought  really  to  look  a  little  further  ahead  than  he  does,  even  if  it 
is  a  pleasure,  as  he  has  proclaimed,  to  open  his  mouth  and  let  the 
words  come  out." 


T 


OSTRACIZING   THE    UNIFORM. 

HE    social  grievance  of  the  British  Tommy   Atkins — 

"  It's  Tommy  this,  and    Tommy  that,  and  Tommy  walk  be'ind, 
But  it's  'thin  red  line  of  'eroes'  when  there's  trouble  in  the  wind" 


— appears  to  have  its  counterpart  in  the  case  of  our  American  blue- 
jackets. Officials  of  the  Navy  Department,  we  learn  from  The 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  art  much  incensed  over  the  treatment 
accorded  the  sailors  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  especially  those  of 
the  Iowa  the  Indiana  and  vessels  of  the  Second  Torpedo  Flotilla, 
by  the  police  and  citizens  of  Portland,  Me. ;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion the  press  in  general  admit  and  deplore  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain popular  prejudice  against  the  wearers  of  uniform  in  either 
service.  A  body  of  soldiers  or  seamen,  as  one  paper  points  out, 
arouses  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  the  civilian  ;  but  let  this  "  fine 
body  of  men  "  break  ranks  and  every  ranker  in  it  becomes  an  out- 
cast. The  illustration  of  this  prejudice  supplied  by  the  case  of 
Portland  is  thus  described  in  part  by  Rear-Admiral  R.  D.  Evans 
in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

"  During  the  recent  visit  of  the. Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Second  Tor- 
pedo Flotilla  to  Portland,  Me.,  which  visit  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  residents  of  Maine,  many  of  the  men  from  the  In- 
diana were  treated  with  great  brutality  by  the  police  and  by  a 
civilian  in  the  presence  of  the  police,  from  which  I  may  infer  that 
he  was  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes. 

"  These  men  were,  without  a  doubt,  perfectly  sober,  and,  going 
in  the  direction  of  the  wharf  at  which  the  ships"  boats  landed, 
were  clubbed  and  kicked  and  knocked  down  by  these  police.  The 
civilian,  in  the  presence  of  the  police,  drew  a  revolver  and  threat- 
ened them. 

"  Nothing  but  commendation  can  be  said  of  these  blue-jackets 
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for  their  moderation  in  submitting  to  these  indignities  without 
creating  trouble,  for  they  outnumbered  the  police  and  without  a 
doubt  they  could  have  taken  them  in  charge. 

"  Another  indignity  to  which  these  liberty  men  were  obliged  to 
submit  took  place  at  a  skating-rink.  Tickets  were  sold  to  them 
to  enter  the  skating-rink  on  Peak's  Island,  and  then  skates  were 
refused  them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  dressed  in  seamen's 
uniform.  Others  were  refused  admittance  toother  entertainments 
that  were  places  of  common  amusement  and  to  which  civilians,  re- 
gardless of  their  characters  or  of  the  condition  of  their  clothes, 
were  admitted  if  they  had  the  price  of  admission. 

"  I  presume  the  owners  or  managers  of  places  of  amusement  are 
not  compelled  to  sell  tickets,  but  it  seems  a  sad  comment  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  Portland  to  say  that  they  objected  to 
sitting  beside  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  men  who  are  in  a 
profession  among  the  most  honorable  of  any  in  the  world." 

The  Mayor  of  Portland,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Tilley,  expressed 
himself  as  "much  disgusted  at  the  treatment  accorded  the  men." 
Captain  Tilley  himself  describes  the  "general  feeling  of  unfriendli- 
ness" toward  the  blue-jackets,  and  adds,  "This  unfriendliness 
seemed  to  be  solely  because  they  were  United  States  sailors  in 
uniform."  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  adds  to  our  information 
on  the  subject  as  follows : 

"The  enlisted  men,  in  their  statement  to  the  commanding  officer, 
say  that,  while  they  were  on  the  streets  of  Portland,  they  were 
repeatedly  ordered  to  move  on,  altho  they  were  simply  standing 
on  the  street  in  conversation.  Those  who  were  present  when  the 
incident  referred  to  by  Admiral  Evans  occurred,  say  that  the 
policeman  ordered  them  to  move  on,  but  without  giving  the  party 
time  to  move  the  police  officers  started  to  club  and  kick  those  in 
the  rear  and  that  they  drove  them  about  two  blocks  in  this  man- 
ner." 

The  Advertiser,  of  Portland,  Me.,  is  "  reluctant  to  believe  "  that 
its  guardians  of  the  peace  were  really  guilty  of  the  unprovoked 
attacks  alleged,  but  admits  that  "  there  existed  some  grounds  for 
complaint  of  discrimination  at  places  of  entertainment."  It  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  the  Admiral  and  Secretary 
have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them,  because  of  the  charges  stated, 
to  place  Portland  in  the  list  of  ports  to  be  avoided  because  the 
blue-jackets  are  likely  to  receive  discourteous  treatment  here. 
We  are  convinced  that  fuller  investigation  will  acquit  our  city  of 
this  charge  of  inhospitality.  The  great  publicity  given  the  affair, 
which  reflects  upon  the  city  and  has  a  tendency  to  injure  it,  would 
seem  to  demand  that  it  be  inquired  into  further  with  a  view  to 
settling  the  rights  of  the  matter." 

The  Detroit  Journal  is  among  the  papers  which  wax  facetious 
over  the  idea  of  the  tars  of  "  Fighting  Bob  "  Evans  requiring  pro- 
tection against  the  "  rough  words  or  cross  looks  of  an  American 
policeman,"  but  for  the  most  part  we  find  expressions  of  regret  for 
the  incident,  followed  by  discussions  of  the  complex  paradox  of 
sentiment  presented  by  the  attitude  of  the  average  civilian  toward 
the  man  in 'uniform.  "What  right,"  asks  The  Evening  Mail 
(New  York),  "  has  the  average  man  to  feel  himself  of  finer  clay 
than  these  sturdy  young  men  who  could  stand  him  on  his  head 
without  half  trying,  whose  manhood  has  perhaps  endured  the  fiery 
test  of  battle,  whose  very  profession  announces  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  the  rude  altruism  of  conflict,  rather  than 
merely  to  despoil  their  neighbor  in  the  cutthroat  competitions  of 
commerce  ?  "  In  an  attempt  to  answer  its  own  question  that  paper 
continues : 

"  It  would  seem  that,  with  them,  the  honorable  uniform  of  sol- 
dier and  sailor  suggests  at  once  the  overalls  of  the  workingman, 
which  he  is  expected  to  discard  in  his  hours  of  ease,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  dependent  institutionalism — the  blue  or  gray  garb  of 
workhouse,  almshouse,  or  asylum  inmate.  Life  in  army  or  na\  j . 
with  the  enforced  leisure  of  peace,  with  the  absence  of  the  restrain, 
ing  and  softening  influence  of  the  family,  is  felt  to  be  abnormal 
With  all  our  glorification  of  war-devoted  courage  there  is  doubt 
less  some  lurking  dislike  to  the  profession  of  killing.  The  Uto- 
pians, as  Sir  Thomas  More  relates,  always  hired  foreign  merer 


naries  to  do  their  fighting  for  them,  and  engaged  the  services  of  the 
very  tribes  whom  they  wished  to  get  exterminated. 

"  Perhaps  the  curious  feud  which  civilians  have  with  their  uni- 
formed defenders  is  a  cropping  out  of  two  unpleasant  facts  that 
no  rhetoric  can  conceal:  (i)  War  is  an  anomalous  and  wasteful 
thing.  (2)  The  uniform  of  the  soldier  or  sailor  is  a  displeasing 
reminder  to  all  civilians  that  instead  of  paying  men  to  risk  their 
lives  for  them  they  should  take  their  turn,  every  one  of  them,  in 
the  front  line  of  national  defense." 

Similar  incidents  are  recalled  by  the  Brooklyn  Times  in  connec- 
tion with  Newport  and  San  Francisco.  "  Personally,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Press,  "  we  would  just  as  lief  see  a  sailor's  jacket  in  an 
orchestra  seat,  if  the  sea-going  person  is  behaving  himself,  as  a 
'Prince  Albert'  on  a  war-ship." 

The  Washington  Star  sounds  a  warning  in  this  connection  : 

"  The  army  and  navy  need  men.  The  service  would  possibly 
get  more  of  them  if  many  likely  recruits  were  not  deterred  from 
enlisting  by  the  ostracism  visited  upon  enlisted  men.  Disrespect 
to  the  national  flag  is  a  heinous  offense,  while  disrespect,  to  the 
national  uniform  is  the  usual  thing." 


"THE    PEOPLE'S   LOBBY." 

THE  period  of  secrecy  in  Congress  is  over,  the  great  conspir- 
acy of  silence  is  at  an  end,  ironically  exclaims  the  New 
York  Sun  after  announcing  the  program  of  a  new  organization  to 
be  known  as  "The  People's  Lobby."  Other  papers,  however, 
comment  more  seriously  on  the  aims  of  this  new  "good  govern- 
ment association  "  for  the  nation,  which  intends  to  maintain  a  sort 
of  vigilance  committee  at  Washington.  The  Success  Magazine 
for  October,  in  its  editorial  columns,  hails  the  movement  as  "  the 
first  deliberate  step  toward  bringing  Congress  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, toward  making  our  representatives  really  represent  us."  It 
will  be  to  Congress  and  to  national  politics,  we  are  told,  "what 
Dun's  and  Bradstreet's  are  to  commercial  life — and  a  great  deal 
more."  In  the  same  publication  Mr.  Henry  Beach  Needham,  the 
Washington  correspondent  with  whom  the  idea  of  "The  People's 
Lobby  "  originated,  points  out  the  need  for  such  a  watch-dog  at 
the  Capitol,  and  outlines  the  plan  of  procedure.  Following  the 
example  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  campaign  committees, 
the  new  movement  appeals  for  public  support  in  the  form  of  dollar 
subscriptions.  We  are  further  informed  that  it  numbers  already 
on  its  governing  committee  such  men  as  R.  M.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Pure-Food  Commission  ;  Francis  J.  Henry,  special 
Government  prosecutor  in  the  Oregon  land-fraud  cases:  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  secretary  of  the  National  Child-Labor  Com- 
mittee ;  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine-Workers  of 
America;  James  B.  Reynolds,  joint  author  of  the  Neill-Reynolds 
meat-inspection  report;  Lincoln  Steffens;  and  William  Allen 
White.  Mr.  Needham 's  outline  of  the  program  of  the  People's 
Lobby  reads  as  follows  : 

"  With  the  aid  of  competent  legal  counsel,  the  People's  Lobby 
will  examine  all  public  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in  Con- 
gress ;  report  thereon ;  forward  such  reports  to  the  committees  of 
Congress,  and  give  the  same  publicity  through  the  press. 

"It  will  follow  the  work  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives;  scrutinize  all  amendments  :  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility for  changes  made  in  bills,  for  delay  in  considering  and 
failure  in  reporting  proper  measures,  and  for  the  favorable  report- 
ing of  questionable  measures. 

"  It  will  follow  the  course  of  all  bills  after  their  emergence  from 
committee,  fixing  the  responsibility  for  delay  in  considering  popu- 
lar measures,  or  for  the  defeat  of  the  same,  and  also  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  advancing  of  vicious  measures,  or  for  their 
enactment  into  law. 

"  It  will  keep  a  record  of  the  official  acts  of  every  Senator  and 
Representative  in  such  available  form  as  to  be  of  immediate  serv- 
ice to  newspaper  correspondents  and  magazine  writers,  and  to  the 
people  of  any  State  or  of  any  Congressional  district. 

"  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  square,  honest  member  of 
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MR.    HENRY    BEACH    NEEDHAM. 

Originator  of  "  the  first  deliberate  step  to- 
ward bringing  Congress  back  to  first  principles, 
toward  making  our  representatives  really  repre- 
sent us."' 


Congress  in  his  legislative  work.  The  People's  Lobby  will  pre- 
pare statistics  and  information  for  the  use  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, to  enable  them  more  effectively  to  support  legislation 
in  the  public  interest,  and  to  oppose  vicious  measures.     Hereafter 

the  member  of  Congress 
need  not  rely  for  statis- 
tics and  information,  as 
he  has  had  to  do  in  the 
past,  on  matter  prepared 
by  the  bureaus  main- 
tained by  special  inter- 
ests. 

"The  People's  Lobby 
will  constitute  a  nation- 
al bureau  of  publicity, 
whose  purpose  will  be  to 
keep  the  people  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  official 
acts  of  their  elected  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  na- 
tion's capital.  The  or- 
ganization will  work  with 
and  through  the  press 
associations  and  the  spe- 
cial newspaper  corre- 
spondents atWashington, 
and  will  give  aid  to  peri- 
odicals and  magazines 
which  seek  reliable  and 
authoritative  information 
as  to  the  work  of  Con- 
gress. The  People's 
Lobby  is  not  in  the  re- 
motest sense  a  movement  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  new  politi- 
cal party." 

It  is  true,  admits  Mr.  Needham,  that  under  present  conditions 
the  Pure-Food  bill  has  at  last  become  law,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  authorized  to  fix  maximum  rates,  the 
tax  has  been  removed  from  denatured  alcohol,  and  the  Federal  in- 
spection of  meat  products  has  become  something  more  than  a 
farce  ;  "  but  let  it  be  remembered,"  he  adds,  "  that  these  popular 
measures  were  wrung  from  an  unwilling  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent."    He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  means  that  Congress  has  not  changed.  .  .  .  Theoretic- 
ally, the  members  of  Congress  themselves  form  the  people's  lobby. 
But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  people  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  interests  of  the 
people  are  often  neglected — sometimes  as  much  through  careless- 
ness as  with  intent.  What  can  the  people  do  about  it?  Elect 
members  of  Congress  who  will  be  representative  of  the  people? 
Yes.  But  it  takes  time  to  overthrow  a  machine.  The  substitu- 
tion of  independent  for  subservient  Representatives  and  Senators 
is  a  slow  process.  It  should  go  steadily  on.  But,  as  an  imme- 
diate safeguard  to  popular  government — as  a  factor  in  achieving 
government  of  and  by  the  people— there  should  be  maintained  at 
Washington  a  people's  lobby." 

The  Evening  Post  refuses  so  greatly  to  despair  of  the  Republic 
as  to  believe  that  "the  time  has  come  for  so  extraordinary  a  meas- 
ure of  salvage."     In  further  expression  of  doubt  it  says  : 

"Just  as  the  vigilantes  of  the  Sierras  ran  an  undesirable  charac- 
ter out  of  camp  when  occasion  required,  so  their  successors  hope 
to  drive  the  faithless  sort  of  public  servants  out  of  the  Capitol  by 
sheer  weight  of  general  opprobrium. 

"  Toward  so  much  zeal  for  the  Republic  it  is  very  difficult  for  us 
to  take  a  skeptical  attitude.  But  we  are  constrained  to  doubt  if 
the  matter  Of  securing  good  Federal  laws  is  as  simple  as  having 
even  the  most  authoritative  committee  tell  Congress  what  to  do 
and  what  to  leave  undone — on  pain  of  being  reported  to  the  peo- 
ple  

"Conceivably,  the  task  of  getting  good  Congressional  Govern- 
ment is  not  that  of  contriving  a  brilliant  censorship  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  but  the  far  greater  enterprise  of  rousing  the  average 
voter  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
centration of  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  alertness,  and  fear- 


lessness at  Washington  is  likely  to  be  of  little  avail,  unless  these 
qualities  are  communicated  to  the  man  in  the  street.  Again,  the 
People's  Lobby  merely  professes  to  do  what  the  special  corre- 
spondents at  Washington  are  supposed  to  do  already.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  independent  papers,  at  least,  are  in  duty  bound  to 
maintain  just  the  sort  of  scrutiny  of  laws  and  persons  that  this 
self-constituted  vigilance  committee  proposes.  Evidently,  routine 
correspondence  might  be  better  done  ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  it 
is  so  bad  as  to  deserve  to  be  superseded  by  a  press  bureau  spe- 
cifically devoted  to  the  people's  interests. 

"We  have,  however,  no  inclination  to  prejudge  this  enterprise. 
Its  works  will  judge  it  sufficiently." 


D 


REFORMS    FOR   CHINA. 

ESPATCHES  from  the  Far  East  suggest  that  China  may 
yet  astonish  the  world  by  a  metamorphosis  no  less  amazing 
than  that  so  recently  achieved  by  Japan.  Among  minor  indica- 
tions that  Japan's  success  in  applying  to  her  own  needs  whatever 
she  found  useful  in  Western  civilization  has  not  been  lost  upon 
her  hitherto  reactionary  neighbor  are  the  statements  that  high 
Chinese  officials  have  discarded  the  queue  and  that  the  Empress- 
Dowager  has  issued  an  edict  abolishing  the  fashion  of  foot-bind- 
ing among  Chinese  women.  The  latter  custom,  remarks  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch,"  \s  the  characteristic  Chinese  archaism,  and  its 
abolition  is  the  most  tangible  index  of  progress."  From  the  polit- 
ical and  educational  fields  come  other  tidings  of  reform.  We  read 
of  a  proposed  new  legal  code;  of  a  decree  making  some  mastery 
of  Western  learning  a  condition  of  future  employment  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service ;  of  the  establishment  of  more  than  5,000  primary 
and  secondary  schools  to  advance  the  new  learning  in  the  province 
of  Chili ;  and  of  a  decree  making  the  Western  Sabbath  a  legal 
holiday  in  China.     But  most  significant  of  all  is  the  statement  of 


YUAN   SHIH    KAI, 

Viceroy  of  the  Province  of  Chili,  and  now  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Chinese  Army.  He  announces  that  he  will  introduce  constitu- 
tional government  in  his  own  province. 

the  Imperial  Commission,  on  its  return  to  Peking  after  its  study 
of  Western  institutions,  that  China's  weakness  is  to  be  found  in 
the  antagonism  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Soon  after  fol- 
lowed an   imperial  edict  which  is  described   by  the   Seattle  Post 
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Intelligencer  as  "  the  most  remarkable  state  paper  of  modern 
times."  This  edict,  as  quoted  in  the  despatches,  states  that  "  our 
laws  and  political  system  have  become  antiquated  and  our  country 
is  always  in  trouble;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  gather 
more  knowledge  and  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  ;  otherwise  we  shall 
be  unworthy  of  the  trust  of  our  forefathers  and  the  people."  It 
goes  on  to  promise  certain  administrative  and  financial  reforms, 
and  closes  with  a  vague  reference  to  the  framing  of  a  constitution 
"when  the  people  have  been  educated  to  understand  their  relation 
to  the  Government."  The  paper  last  quoted  calls  attention  to  the 
similarity  between  this  program  and  that  formulated  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  when  his  country  first  realized  that  it  was  handi- 
caped  by  the  fetters  of  tradition.     We  read  further: 

"There  is  a  present  indication  that  China  proposes  to  follow 
exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  Japan  in  these  particulars.  A  change 
as  startling,  a  development  as  rapid  as  that  of  Japan  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow.  The  Chinese  lack  nothing  of  intelligence  in 
comparison  with  the  people  of  other  nations.  Their  growth  has 
been  hampered  by  the  persistent  adherence  to  ancient  forms  and 
a  slavish  submission  to  the  influence  of  ancient  ideas.  The  de- 
parture which  is  being  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor 
promises  results  similar  to  those  which  have  been  achieved  by 
Japan,  but  on  an  even  more  remarkable  scale.  China  is  more  than 
ten  times  as  large  as  Japan  in  population  ;  and  has  an  area  more 
than  thirty  times  that  of  Japan  with  Formosa  included 

"When  this  vast  empire,  with  its  splendid  resources,  with  its 
432,000,000  of  people,  keen  traders,  trained  agriculturists,  and 
skilful  artizans,  turns  to  Western  ways  and  adopts  Western  meth- 
ods to  the  extent  which  Japan  has  done,  it  dazzles  the  imagina- 
tion to  attempt  to  predict  the  consequences  to  the  world.  The 
one  thing  which  stands  out  most  clearly  now  is  that  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  are  to  experience  a  tremendous  change 
before  another  generation  comes  on  the  field  ;  and  that  the  com- 
merce on  the  Pacific  will  completely  dwarf  that  on  the  Atlantic." 

Many  papers  detect  signs  of  a  popular  ferment  in  China.  Thus 
the  Chicago  Chronicle  remarks  : 

"  All  this  is  strikingly  like  what  has  been  going  on  in  Russia  for 
many  months — the  people  making  demands  and  the  Government 
yielding  little  by  little  and  most  reluctantly  and  in  the  evident  hope 
that  the  people  will  be  satisfied  with  concessions  of  form  without 
concessions  of  substance  and  that  the  Emperor  and  the  bureaucrats 
will  somehow  be  able  to  retain  their  power  unimpaired 

"  It  will  be  fortunate  not  only  for  China,  but  for  the  world,  if  the 
Chinese  Government  makes  real  reforms  and  real  concessions, 
thus  averting  the  disorders  and  violence  and  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  which  Russia  is  the  unhappy  victim." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  surmises  that  administrative  reform  will 
come  slowly  in  China,  if  it  comes  at  all,  and  that  we  may  not  hope 
to  see  the  fashions  of  many  centuries  vanish  overnight.  It  states, 
moreover,  that  the  present  government  of  China  "is  perhaps  the 
most  complicated  in  the  world."  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
thinks  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Chinese  can  be  fitted  for  a 
constitution.     It  says: 

"  A  constitution,  as  we  understand  the  term, is  a  general  law  un- 
changeable by  the  king  or  emperor  of  his  own  authority.  If  it  is 
not  such  a  law  it  is  not  a  constitution.  But  a  constitution  un- 
changeable forever  is  not  a  desirable  thing.  If,  however,  changes 
will  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  and  if  the  emperor,  having 
promulgated  it,  can  not  thereafter  change  it,  there  must  be  some 
other  authority  for  that  purpose.  That  authority,  with  us,  rests 
with  the  whole  people.  Nothing  short  of  that  will  answer  our  idea 
of  a  constitution.  But  before  a  nation  can  act  on  such  a  question 
there  must  be  a  real  nation,  having  substantially  homogeneous 
ideals,  prejudices,  and  interests.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
there  is  not  now  any  such  nation  within  the  confines  of  China,  and 
that  it  must  take  a  long  time;  to  produce  one." 

The  Joitrnal  of  Commerce  glances  back  to  the  abortive  experi- 
ment of  reform  which  Kang  Vu  Wei  led  the  Emperor  to  attempt 
in  1898.     We  read  : 

"The  new  attitude  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  her  advisers 
toward  the  reform  of  the  political  institutions  of  China  marks  an 


absolute  revolution  of  sentiment  among  those  responsible  for  the 
government  of  one-sixth  of  the  human  race.  .  .  .  Since  the  Em- 
press-Dowager intervened  to  put  an  end  to  the  Emperor"s  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  reform,  and  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law 
all  who  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  its  promotion,  a  great 
change  has  taken  place,  and  the  wisdom  of  1898,  which  became  the 
treason  of  1899,  has  finally  reasserted  its  power  and  promises  to 
be  the   basis  on  which  the  whole  Government  of  China  will  be 

remodeled 

"The  recommendations  of  the  reformers  of  1898  in  regard  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  were  somewhat  vague,  the 
only  approach  to  a  parliament  being  found  in  the  suggestion  that 
in  every  circuit  of  about  thirty  counties  there  should  be  established 
a  local  legislature, and  in  each  county  a  'people's  council,'  which 
was  to  be  presided  over  by  a  director  and  a  deputy  who  were  to 
meet  with  the  county  gentry  in  council  and  carry  on  reforms,  while 
the  district  magistrate  was  to  be  relegated  to  the  exclusive  duty 
of  looking  after  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  collecting  of 
revenue.  The  idea  of  a  representative  body,  like  the  Japanese 
Diet,  evidently  did  not  enter  the  mind  of  Kang  Yu  Wei,  tho  he 
was  very  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  principle  that  the  object 
of  establishing  a  government  is  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
that,  if  the  people  are  not  considered,  the  whole  is  but  an  empty 
name.  The  commissioners  who  have  lately  returned  from  the 
investigation  of  foreign  institutions  appear  to  be  fully  committed 
to  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  of  representative  government. 
While  it  is  quite  true  that,  if  the  Japanese  model  be  adopted,  this 
would  imply  no  real  diminution  of  the  imperial  power,  it  would 
very  effectually  limit  the  initiative  of  the  great  Chinese  bureau- 
cracy which  has  so  long  thriven  on  the  ignorance  and  helplessness 
of  China's  millions." 

American  papers  are  showing  much  interest  in  the  progress  of  a 
popular-reform  party  in  China  which  calls  itself  the  "  Restorer-of- 
Rights."  This  party  urges  the  extension  of  the  boycott  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  driving  foreigners  from  the  country.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  Indianapolis  Star  points  out,  "  it  wants  the  sympathy 
of  the  United  States  and  England,  and  expects  to  get  it."     Thus: 

"Its  leaders  present  the  argument  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  lends 
his  aid  to  the  under  dog,  and  they,  being  the  minority  party  in  the 
Chinese  political  organization,  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
good-will  of  the  two  nations.  At  the  same  time  they  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  drive  Englishmen  and  Americans 
from  the  country.  But  with  Chinese  cleverness  they  plead  that 
persons  directly  affected  are  not  in  a  position  to  influence  foreign 
offices — that  the  problem  is  one  for  statesmen,  not  traders.  The 
logic  is  not  clear  to  the  Western  mind,  but  it  is  probably  as  lucid 
as  a  mountain  stream  to  its  enunciators. " 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Probably  the  President  thinks  he  can  spell  success  in  the  same  old  way. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  Czar  can  be  thankful  for  one  thing.  He  is  not  hounded  by  office- 
seekers. —  The  Cleveland  header. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in(ter)vantion  "  is  now  the  watchword  of  the 
annexationists' of  Cuba. — Tammany  Times. 

That  low  chuckling  sound  accompanying  the  despatches  from  Havana  ap- 
pears to  proceed  from  the  vicinity  of  Madrid. — Detroit  Kc\cs. 

The  new  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River  will  be  greatly  appreciated  as  an 
additional  means  of  getting  out  of  New  York. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  says  the  average  American  struggles  too  much.  He  al- 
ways did  let  the  other  fellow  do  all  the  struggling. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Chicago  is  charged  fifty-eight  cents  more  for  a  certain  school  reader  than 
is  Indiana.     But  look  how  much  more  Chicago  needs  it. — Omaha  Nevus. 

A  whole  lot'of  candidates  for  Congress  will  have  to  go  through  the  campaign 
feeling  that  they  are  not  big  enough  for  Gompers  to  tackle. — Toledo  Blade. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  changed  his  mind  and  will  not  go  abroad  again.  Perhaps 
he  is  afraid  conservative  Democrats  might  arrange  a  farewell  for  him. — Toledo 
Blade. 

The  public  may  not  be  reach-  for  the  government  ownership  of  railroads; 
but  neither  is  it  quite  prepared  for  railroad  ownership  of  the  government. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

A  cablegram  announces  that  the  town  of  Kwareli,  in  the  Caucasus,  is  buried 
r  a  sea  of  mud.  Kwareli  must  be  running  a  political  campaign  on  the 
New  York  system. — Brooklyn  Titnts. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


INFUSING    "AMERICANISM"   INTO   GERMAN 
BUREAUCRACY. 

p*HE  German  and  Austrian  press  are  considerably  stirred  up 
J-       over  the  appointment  of  Bernhard  Dernburg,  "  the  Ameri- 
can," to  be  director  of  the  German  Colonial  Department.     Mr. 


THE    OLD   AND   THE    NEW   FEUDALISM. 

The  old  robber  castles  are  fallen.  But  new  ones  have  arisen  to  replace 

them. 
— Sim/rlicissimus  (Munich). 

Dernburg  is  a  German,  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  he  has  won  the 
nickname  of  "  the  American  "  by  his  energy  and  sagacity  in  busi- 
ness. His  mind  may  have  been  influenced  by  six  years  of  busi- 
ness training,  in  his  young  manhood,  in  the  financial  circles  of 
New  York  city.  The  grave  scandals  of  "graft"  in  the  German 
Colonial  Department,  we  are  told  by  the  German  press,  led  Prince 
Buelow  to  choose  for  this  place  a  man  who  will  banish  officialism 
and  militarism  from  the  colonial  administration  and  run  it  on  busi- 
ness lines.  He  is  expected  to  introduce  a  system  under  which  the 
German  colonies,  like  the  British,  can  develop  their  resources 
under  local  governments,  without  undue  influence  from  Berlin. 

The  bureaucrats,  however,  give  him  a  rather  frosty  welcome. 
Thus  the  National  Zeitnng  (Berlin)  exclaims  : 

"  Bernhard  Dernburg  !  Does  not  his  nomination  seem  like  a 
falling  down  before  trade  and  industry?  We  scarcely  like  to  say 
so.  Probably  a  greater,  finer,  more  solid  man  might  be  found  in 
the  financial  world.  But  the  choice  has  been  made,  and  we 
acquiesce.  One  thing  is  certain,  Bernhard  Dernburg  will  have 
his  hands  full  in  reducing  to  order  the  miserable  muddle  of  our 
colonial  affairs." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  sneers  at  the  appointment  of  a  "mere 
business  man  "  to  such  a  place  ;  and  the  Vossische  Zeitujig  (Ber- 
lin) treats  it  with  sarcasm.  The  Preussische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  also 
expects  the  experiment  to  fail.  The  Reichbote  (Berlin),  however, 
thinks  the  appointment  a  wise  one  ;  and  the  Morgen  Post  (Berlin) 
approves  the  introduction  of  business  men  into  the  affairs  of  state. 
The  Pester  Lloyd  looks  for  reforms.  Several  papers,  like  the 
Tagliche  Rundschau  \Berlin)  and  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  are 
rather  doubtful,  but  hope  for  the  best,  while  the  Kreuzzeitung 
(Berlin)  and  rthe  Kblnische  Volkssettung await  results. 

The  coming  modernization  of  German  official  life  is  seen  in  the 


present  appointment  by  the  Neue  T'reie  I'resse  (Vienna).  Speak- 
ing of  officialism  and  individual  talent,  this  journal  observes  that 
the  latter  should  be  and  eventually  will  be  allowed  full  play  in  the 
struggle  for  preeminence.     To  quote  : 

"This  present  battle  of  life,  in  which  men  look  each  other  in  the 
face,  this  wary  wrestling-match  of  nations,  demands  the  services 
of  strong,  energetic,  keen  men.  Modern  political  life  calls  for 
just  such  men,  so  wide  is  its  theater,  so  vast  and  overwhelming  its 
responsibilities.  It  is  therefore  with  sincere  sympathy  that  we  see 
in  Germany,  the  classic  land  of  bureaucracy,  such  a  man  as  Dern- 
burg, who  has  had  his  practical  training  far  away  from  imperial 
officialism,  called  to  be  a  leader  in  a  high  government  department. 
Since  bureaucracy  has  failed,  a  bank  director  is  called  upon  for 
help.  In  this  fact  we  see  the  opening  up  of  a  new  era." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CATHOLIC  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  POPE'S 

ENCYCLICAL. 

IT  was  said  by  "  a  certain  distinguished  observer  "  quoted  by  the 
Paris  Temps  that  Pius  X.  could  do  no  better  service  to  the 
radical  republic  which  he  abhors  than  by  flatly  refusing  to  accept 
the  Separation  law  and  its  consequences.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
he  did  (as  quoted  in  these  pages  August  25,  page  215).  That  the 
Pope  has  made  a  mistake  is  the  opinion  of  many  French  bishops 
and  priests,  as  well  as  of  many  laymen.  The  Paris  press  are  full  of 
discordant  utterances  on  this  subject.  All  the  papers  of  France, 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  reactionary,  Royalist,  Loyalist,  and 
anti-Semitist  organs,  condemn  the  encyclical  and  see  in  it  a  men- 
ace to  the  future  peace  of  France.  Most  important  therefore  is 
the  so-called  "supplication"  which  is  being  signed  by  French  ec- 
clesiastics in  growing  numbers,  and  contains,  according  to  the 
Temps,  a  protest  addressed  to  the  Pope  on  the  course  he  has 
thought  good  to  take.  The  signatories  of  this  "  supplication  "  de- 
scribe themselves  as  "  French  Catholics  deeply  attached  to  their 
faith  and  worship,  who  with  the  candid  minds  and  resolute  cour- 
age of  true  sons  venture  to  address  their  father,  and  to  set  forth 
to  his  holiness  the  serious  consequences  which  are  bound  to  fol- 
low on  the  unqualified  rejection  of  the  proposed  public-worship 


THE   FRENCH    BISHOPS. 

"  Dear  brethren,  think  of  becoming  shopkeepers  and  workingmen!      One  way  out 
is  offered  us— let  us  take  it!  " 

—FUchietto  (Turin). 

associations."  They  declare  that  the  last  encyclical  produced  the 
most  painful  impression  in  the  highest  Catholic  circles.  In  fact, 
the  papal  decision  is  likely  to  injure  the  Catholic  Church  in  France 
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mittee  of  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  while  the 
interests  of  France  were  represented  by  only  a  single  Frenchman, 
who  was  outvoted.  .  .  .  Real  France,  which  constitutes  no  parti- 
zan  cabal,  and  neither  intrigues  nor  agitates,  but  is  active  in 
thought  and  practical  effort,  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  bish- 
ops who  declared  for  submission  to  the  law." 

A  curious  comment  on  the  fear  expressed  by  the  protesters  that 
other  denominations  will  take  possession  of  Catholic  churches  is 
furnished  by  the  organ  of  the  Freemasons,  the  Acacia  (Paris), 
which  remarks : 

"  In  the  buildings  which  have  been  reared  in  every  quarter  to  be 
for  centuries  devoted  to  religious  superstition  and  the  gratification 
of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  we  perhaps  shall  some  day  be  author- 
ized to  preach  our  doctrines.  Instead  of  the  clerical  psalmody 
which  still  resounds  there,  the  beat  of  the  chairman's  gavel,  the 
acclamations  of  the  Masonic  brethren,  and  all  the  ceremonial  ut- 
terances of  our  order  will  awake  the  echoes  of  the  immemorial 
arches." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Russian  Bureaucracy  to  France— "I  feel,  dear  lady, 

that  in  spite  of  your  aid  I  must  ere  long  succumb."' 

—  Szezutck  (Warsaw). 


and  further  the  ends  of  Protest- 
antism. To  quote  the  words  of 
these  "  suppliants  "  : 

"  It  must  already  be  taken 
for  certain  that  Protestantism, 
by  means  of  its  associations  of 
public  worship  already  consti- 
tuted and  prepared  to  enter 
upon  their  work,  will  win  the 
favor  of  the  State,  and  in  a 
short  time  take  the  favorable 
positions  which  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  abandon.  Prot- 
estantism will  occupy  our 
churches  and  presbyteries,  and 
will  be  enabled  also  to  claim 
the  souls  of  the  faithful." 
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The  protest  takes  a  much 
more  energetic  and  outspoken  tone  when  its  signatories  imply 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  uncompromising  attitude  against 
the  French  Government  which  the  Pope  has  assumed.  In  the 
language  of  the  supplication  : 

"  But  we  venture  to  ask  you  publicly  and  in  the  hearing  of  the 
world,  what  thousands  of  Catholics  are  asking  each  other  in  a 
whisper.  Is  religious  dogma  really  threatened  by  the  Separation 
law  ?  We  are  Catholics  because  we  stand  firm  on  your  side,  and 
we  shall  remain  Catholics  even  through  the  devastation  of  a  pos- 
sible fratricidal  war,  for  nothing  can  turn  us  from  you.  But,  Holy 
Father,  you  must  not  blame  us  because  we  live  in  a  country  of 
clear  thinking  and  desire  to  learn  the  real  and  compelling  reasons 
for  this  unlooked-for  non  possumus  of  yours.  Upon  what  consid- 
erations is  based  this  decision  which  took  us  all  by  surprise,  and 
must  most  surely,  as  you  yourself  allow,  entail  upon  us  so  many 
more  and  more  grievous  sufferings?" 

They  remind  the  Pope  that  Leo  XIII.  made  peace  with  Bis- 
marck, and  ask  why  Pius  X.  should  be  more  intolerant  toward 
France  than  his  predecessor  was  toward  Germany.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  add,  French  ecclesiastical  opinion  was  hardly  con- 
sulted in  the  matter.  A  considerable  majority  of  the  French  bish- 
ops had  consented  to  give  the  Separation  law  a  fair  trial.  But 
foreigners,  not  Frenchmen,  decided  the  question  for  France.  To 
quote : 

"Your  Holiness  has  considered  it  right  to  accept  and  prefer,  to 
the  decision  made  in  France,  that  which  was  arrived  at  by  a  com- 


The  Russian  Government's  Example  to  the  Ter- 
rorists.— The  indiscriminate  murder  methods  of  the  terrorists 
in  Russia  engage  the  attention  of  a  St.  Petersburg  correspondent 
of  the  London  Standard.  We  are  told  that  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  party,  hitherto  the  principal  ter- 
rorist organization,  has  repudi- 
ated all  responsibility  for  the 
butchery  at  Premier  Stolypine's 
villa,  as  it  is  no  longer  the  pre- 
dominant terrorist  influence  in 
Russian  centers.  Indiscrim- 
inate slaughter  has  become  the 
order  of  the  day.  Every  one 
sets  up  his  private  guillotine,  or 
rather  flings  the  bomb  and  fires 
the  pistol  whenever  he  chooses. 
Yet  the  Government  has  set  the 
example,  says  General  Kuzmin- 
Karavaieff,  one  of  the  leading 
Liberals  and  ex-professor  of 
law  in  the  Military  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence,  speaking  to  the 


NICHOLAS   IS  ASSAILED   ON    BOTH   SIDES. 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 
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VIEW  OF   SYZRAN    TO-DAY. 

A  city  of  32,000  population  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Russia,  destroyed  by  revolutionists. 


correspondent  of  The  Standard,  who  details  the  opinion  of  his  in? 
terlocutor  thus : 

"  The  Government  first  set  the  example.  The  Government  has 
found  the  existing  Jaws,  the  dictatorial  ordinances,  martial  law, 
and  military  courts  too  great  a  restraint,  and  leaps  across  these 
barriers  at  every  step.  It  has  put  itself  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
revolutionists.  The  Government  borrowed  the  revolutionists' 
methods  and  surpassed  them,  and  now  the  revolutionists  are  bor- 
rowing from  the  Government.  .  .  .  Admiral  Dubassoff  cannon- 
aded residential  houses  in  Moscow  because  revolutionists  forced 
their  way  into  them  and  fired  from  roof,  window,  or  courtyard. 
General  Min  and  Colonel  Riemann  slew  without  inquiry  into  guilt 
or  innocence.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  misguided  by  blind 
zeal  and  hate,  and  the  desire  to  inspire  terror.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  putting  only  those  out  of  the  way  who  were  known  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  state.  The  situation  appeared  to  demand  a 
multitude  of  victims.  It  seems  that  the  same  motive  is  now  ani- 
mating the  revolutionists.  Bomb-throwing  has  assumed  the  sinis- 
ter forms  of  anarchism  abroad,  formerly  wholly  unknown  in 
Russia." 


friendship  toward  her.  The  hopes  of  Franco-German  understand- 
ing, and  the  establishment  of  more  friendly  feelings  on  the  .part 
of  France  toward  Germany,  are,  however,  likely  to  be  disappointed 
by  delusive  anticipations  and  groundless  fears,  which  an  Anglo- 
German  union  might  tend  to  allay. 

"This  policy  of  ententes,  which  excludes  Germany  and  is  di- 
rected against  Germany,  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  policy.  Yet 
the  system  of  counterpoises  in  the  European  balance  of  power 
will  survive  so  long  as  England  tries  to  please  France  by  repelling 
Germany.  Germany  is  thus  obliged  to  stand  on  the  qui  vive. 
Thus  England  has  two  alternatives  in  taking  her  position  toward 
Germany.     She  may  maintain  her  present  relations  with  France. 


PRICE  OF  GERMAN  FAVOR  TO  ENGLAND. 

f~~*  ERMANY  is  leveling  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  England,  ac- 
^-*  cording  to  the  London  press,  and  demanding  :  "  Your  friend- 
ship, or  your  life.     Include  me  in  your  entente  with  France.  Turn 

the  household  of  two  into  a  household  of  three,  or  I "     That, 

at  any  rate,  is  the  way  British  publicists  interpret  an  article  in  the 
September  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin),  which  English  papers  sup- 
pose to  be  inspired  by  William   II. 

The  writer  in  the  Revue  contends  that  England  risks  disaster 
in  trying  to  maintain  her  entente  with  France  as  a  counterpoise  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Her  safest  alternative  is  to  es- 
tablish friendly  relations  with  Germany.     Thus  : 

"Germany  might  advance  as  a  powerful  argument  (and  let  us 
hope  she  would  be  listened  to)  that  England's  sole  policy  in  the 
interests  of  peace  must  consist  in  offering  her  adherence  to  Ger- 
many. This  would  produce  a  much  better  guaranty  of  peace  than 
Hague  conferences  and  proposals  for  disarmament.  Nor  would 
this  change  the  relations  between  France  and  England,  the  latter 
having  declared  that  the  entente  is  to  remain  a  permanent  factor 
in  her  foreign  policy.  Even  if  England  were  to  make  free  and 
open  overtures  to  Germany,  France  would  never  doubt  England's 


William  II.— "  Won't  you  please  let  me  play,  too  ?  " 

— La  Silhouette  •  Pari 

with  the  risk  of  their  turning  out  disastrous,  or  take  the  only  safe 
course  of  including  Germany  within  the  circle  of  her  ententes." 

The  London  Times  discusses  the  article  at  length  in  a  firm  and 
serious  tone.      The  Tunes  accuses  Germany  of  trying  to  obtain  the 
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hegemony  in  Europe  by  breaking  the  balance  of  power  settled  by 
the  Anglo-French  entente,  the  Russo-French  Alliance,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  most  influential  of  English  organs  thinks 
that  Germany  is  uttering  a  threat  against  England,  and  trying  to 
force  her  into  compliance  and  complicity  with  the  plans  of  the 
German  Emperor.     The  Times's  editorial  thus  concludes: 

"The  crux  of  the  article  lies  in  the  contention,  stated  in  an  al- 
most menacing  form,  that  England  must  choose  between  two  alter- 
natives, that  of  adopting  toward  Germany  the  policy,  which  might 
easily  be  'disastrous,' of  an 'Anglo-French  counterpoise,'  or  of 
extending  the  circle  of  its  friendships  to  include  Germany.  This 
implies  an  altogether  new  and  momentous  doctrine.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  secured  by  a  system  of 
counterpoises,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  Germany  had  ever  hith- 
erto allowed  her  own  right  to  be  questioned,  or  had  questioned 
that  of  other  Powers,  to  seek  in  a  system  of  ententes  and  alliances 
those  combinations  which  might  appear  to  be  most  effective  for 
the  preservation  from  time  to  time  of  the  balance  of  European 
power.  The  entente  between  France  and  England  represents  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  third  Power  has  ventured  to  maintain 
that  a  friendly  relationship  between  two  Powers  must  be  construed 
as  hostile  to  a  third  Power,  unless  that  third  Power  be  allowed  to 
convert  a  menage  a  deux  into  a  menage  a  trois.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  plain  language.  We  do  not  believe  that  German  solicitations 
in  London  will  affect  our  relations  with  France,  any  more  than 
German  threats  in  Paris  affected  them  a  year  ago.  Those  rela- 
tions are  based  upon  considerations  of  common  interests  and  of 
general  policy,  which  have  commended  themselves  equally  to  the 
Governments  and  the  people  of  both  countries.  We  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  quarrel  with  Germany,  or  why  Germany 
should  quarrel  with  us,  but  we  do  see  many  reasons  why  our  rela- 
tions with  Germany  can  not,  in  present  circumstances,  acquire  the 
same  character  of  intimacy  which  our  relations  with  France  have 
now  happily  acquired.  To  modify  these  relations,  whether  by 
addition  or  by  subtraction,  at  the  bidding  of  Germany,  would  be 
to  recognize  a  sort  of  German  hegemony  in  Europe  ;  and  history 
is  there  to  tell  us  that  England's  greatness  is  based  upon  her  re- 
sistance in  the  past  to  similar  claims  of  hegemony,  whether  they 
were  put  forward  by  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Louis  XIV.  or  a  Napo- 
leon." 

The  London  Spectator  speaks  even  more  decidedly.  The 
French  may  not  exactly  love  the  Germans,  we  are  told,  but  the 
French  Republic  is  at  present  intensely  pacific,  and  no  one  dreams 
that  an  attack  on  Germany  is  meditated.     Thus  : 

"  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  whole  of  the  German  com- 
plaint and  menace  addressed  to  us  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
France  is  in  an  aggressive  mood  toward  Germany,  and  that  Ger- 
many is  in  actual  danger  of  attack  from  France.  Never  was  there 
a  better  example  of  the  wolf  accusing  his  pacific  neighbor  of  hos- 
tile intentions.  .  .  .  Our  answer  to  the  German  overtures  is  per- 
fectly clear.  We  will  do  anything  that  honor  and  prudence  allow 
in  order  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  Germany  except 
quarrel  with  or  in  any  way  derogate  from  our  pacific  understand- 
ing with  France.  If  the  alternative  is,  'Be  friends  with  us  or  with 
France!'  the  nation  will  choose  France  without  hesitation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  alternative  is,  '  Let  us  be  friends  with  you  as 
well  as  France,'  the  nation  will  say  :  'Certainly,  provided  that  you 
do  nothing  injurious  to  France,  and  abandon  toward  her  the  policy 
of  menace  and  coercion.'  " 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  thinks  that  the  threatening  tone 
of  the  article  in  the  German  review  will  rob  it  of  all  good  effect  in 
conciliating  better  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  accuses 
the  writer  of  making  "  one  or  two  big  mistakes,"  remarking  : 

"  The  great  fault,  however,  of  all  German  semiofficial  communi- 
cations is  the  almost  invariable  adoption  of  a  tone  of  menace 
which  irritates  the  other  side.  It  is  too  reminiscent  of  the  revolu- 
tionary maxim  'Sois  monfrere  ou  je  te  tue'  to  be  really  effective. 
We  are  still  seriously  assured  by  the  Deutsche  Revue  that  the 
Delcassd  policy  prevails  in  France  and  that  the  idea  there  is  ever 
of  a  combination  which  shall  isolate  Germany.  This  pronounce- 
ment can  surely  be  hardly  serious.  If  there  is  any  event  French- 
men wish  to  avoid,  it  is  war  with  Germany.  They  have  shown 
that  with  unmistakable  emphasis. " — Translation  made  for  Tiik 
Literary  Digest. 


PAN-AMERICANISM   AS   SOUTH  AMERICA 

SEES    IT. 

~^HE  South-Americans  regard  with  suspicious  eye.  to  judge 
*■  from  the  South-American  press,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Congress, 
and  the  idea  of  Pan-Americanism,  with  corollaries  of  interarbitra- 
tion  and  closer  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  It  is  true, 
as  we  are  informed,  that  seventeen  republics  of  North,  Central, 
and  South  America  have  signified  their  adherence  to  Pan-Ameri- 
canism as  an  idea  or  an  ideal.  These  are  the  United  States,  Costa 
Rica,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Peru,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Ar- 
gentina, Chile,  Paraguay,  Cuba,  Panama.  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
and  Colombia.  But  suspicions  against  the  Northern  Republic 
have  not  been  allayed  even  by  Mr.  Root's  "honeyed  words,"  says 
The  South  American  Journal  (London),  "a  weekly  paper  giving 
publicity  to  all  matters  affecting  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  South  and  Central  America."  According  to  the  Prensa  (Buenos 
Ayres),  the  most  important  paper  on  the  Southern  Continent,  there 
is  dread  lest  Washington  should  interpret  Pan-Americanism  as 
meaning  Anti-Europeanism.     The  Prensa  continues  as  follows: 

"The  nations  of  South  America  possess  sufficient  intellectual 
culture  to  know  where  their  own  interests  lie,  and  they  accept  the 
valuable  additions  to  their  population  yielded  by  North  America 
and  Europe  to  their  mutual  advantage.  They  are  partizans  neither 
of  Europe  nor  of  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  safeguard 
their  own  interests,  leaving  their  gigantic  rivals  to  struggle  alone 
in  the  commercial  arena.  The  Latin-American  republics  will  not 
take  hand  in  the  conflict.  They  will,  however,  be  most  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  one  who  will  sell  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  pay  the  best  price  for  South-American  products." 

The  writer  states  further  that  the  South-American  delegates 
went  to  Riode  Janeiro,  not  to  please  the  United  States  or  to  cele- 
brate the  supremacy  of  that  country,  but  for  the  sake  of  confirming 
harmonious  trade  relations.  But  they  depend  on  Europe  for  immi- 
grants, their  greatest  need. 

A  like  impartial,  suspicious,  and  exalted  selfishness  seems  to 
characterize  the  utterances  of  other  journals.  The  Chileno  (San- 
tiago de  Chile)  observes: 

"We  do  not  scout  at  North- American  influence,  which  is  im- 
mensely powerful,  but  we  ought  not  to  turn  our  backs  on  Europe. 
On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  maintain  and  cherish  European  ties, 
not  because  of  the  commercial  profits  we  derive  therefrom,  but 
because  European  nations  alone  can  serve  as  a  counterpoise  and 
a  bulwark  against  North-American  influence.  The  moment  that 
influence  loses  the  serene  and  peaceful  character  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Root,  it  may  be  suddenly  changed  by  an  access  of 
exaggerated  imperialism  into  an  actual  menace." 

The  writer  fears  that  the  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  sum- 
moned by  President  Roosevelt  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  intended  "  to  turn  into  earnest  the  humorous  for- 
mula 'South  America  for  the  North-Americans.'  " 

El  Imparcial (Santiago)  points  out  one  advantage  that  may  come, 
in  fact  the  only  real  one,  from  Pan-Americanism.     It  observes: 

"  We  desire  American  solidarity  solely  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
bring  a  day  when  all  the  countries  concerned  may  think  more  of 
maintaining  peace  and  of  their  mutual  obligations  and  duties  than 
of  the  advantages  or  recognition  they  obtain  from  past  military 
glories.  Only  in  this  sense  do  we  think  the  visit  of  Mr.  Root  of 
any  importance." 

The  Lei  (Santiago  de  Chile)  thinks  that  the  advantages  in  the 
way  of  progress  reaped  from  the  Pan-American  Congresses  have 
been  ///'/.     To  quote  : 

"  We  repeat  in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  these  congresses  have 
brought  no  promotion  of  mutual  cooperation  between  the  peoples 
of  America;  they  have  suggested  no  measure  worth  speaking  of 
to  the  legislative  bodies  ;  they  have  done  nothing  to  further  the 
progress,  prosperity,  or  greatness  of  nations  as  they  proposed  to 
do.  They  have  been  nothing  but  cloud  castles  transformed  into 
realities  by  the  imagination  of  ardent  and  poetical  minds,  and 
crumbling  into  nothingness  in  the  frosty  air  of  reality  and  experi- 
ence."— Translations  made  for  The  Liter  vrv  Digest. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 

THE    MYSTERY    OF    RUBBER. 

INDIA  rubber  is  such  a  familiar  product  and  its  uses  in  the  arts 
are  so  varied  and  important  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
find  that  we  are  really  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  do  not  even  know 
whether  it  is  actually  present  in  the  vegetable  juices  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  or  is  developed  thereirom  by  chemical  change  due 
to  the  treatment  to  which  those  juices  are  subjected.  This  we 
learn  from  an  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Wyndham  Dunstan  be- 
fore the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Association ,  at  York,  on 
"Some  Imperial  Aspects  of  Applied  Chemistry,"  and  quoted  in 
part  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  September  8).  Pro- 
fessor Dunstan  notes  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Para  rubber-tree 
has  now  become  so  successful  that  its  product  commands  a  higher 
price  than  the  native  Para  rubber.  This  lias  stimulated  the  estab- 
lishment of  rubber-plantations  in  spite  of  the  recent  impetus  to 
investigations  looking  toward  the  making  of  caoutchouc  by  chem- 
ical synthesis.  At  any  rate,  the  speaker  notes,  chemistry  can  ren- 
der great  service  in  rubber  production  and  utilization.  Knowledge 
of  its  constitution  has  led  to  its  production  in  a  purer  condition, 
but  we  have  still  much  to  learn  about  the  nature  of  the  remarkable 
coagulation  of  the  latex.     Says  Professor  Dunstan  : 

"  As  is  well  known,  the  latex  is  a  watery  fluid  resembling  milk  in 
appearance,  which  con- 
tains the  rubber,  or,  as 
I  think  more  probable, 
the  immediate  precur- 
sor of  rubber,  together 
with  proteids  and  other 
minor  constituents.  The 
constituent  furnishing 
rubber  is  in  suspension, 
and  rises  like  cream 
when  the  latex  is  at  rest. 
On  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  or  sometimes  of 
alkali,  or  even  on  mere 
exposure,  coagulation 
takes  place  and  the  rub- 
ber separates  as  a  solid, 
the  other  constituents 
for  the  most  part  re- 
maining dissolved  in 
the  aqueous  liquid  or 
'serum.'  The  first  view 
taken  of  the  nature  of 
the  coagulation  process 
was  that,  like  the  coagu- 
lation of  milk  by  acids, 
it  is  dependent  up- 
on a  process  of  proteid 

coagulation,  the  separated  proteids  carrying  down  the  rubber  dur- 
ing precipitation." 

This  explanation,  we  are  told,  is  not  chemically  complete,  and 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  coagulation  are  opposed  to  it. 
Experiments  at  the  Imperial  Institute  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  so-called  "coagulation"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  albuminous 
substances  in  the  fluid,  but  is  a  chemical  change  by  which  an  un- 
known liquid  constituent  is  turned  into  a  solid.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  this  liquid  is  possibly  a  hydrocarbon,  nothing  is  known  of  it, 
and  its  nature  remains  a  problem  for  future  chemical  investiga- 
tion. Regarding  the  natural  sources  of  caoutchouc,  Professor 
Dunstan  tells  us  that  they  are  much  more  widespread  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.     He  says: 

"  Altho  the  finest  caoutchouc  for  technical  purposes  is  only 
yielded  by  half-a-dozen  plants,  under  whose  names  these  varieties 
of  caoutchouc  pass,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  elastic 
substance  in  each  case  possesses  a  very  similar,  if  not  identical, 
chemical  structure.  Nearly  all  the  latices  and  similar  fluids  fur- 
nished by  plants  contain  more  or  less  caoutchouc.     Even  opium, 


which  is  the  dried  juice  of  the  capsule  of  the  poppy,  contains 
caoutchouc,  while  the  opium  yielded  by  certain  Indian  species 
contains  a  notable  proportion.  Chemistry  must  determine  the 
means  by  which  caoutchouc  can  best  be  separated  from  these  rela- 
tively poor  latices.  In  view  of  the  increasing  production  of  the 
nearly  pure  caoutchouc  .  .  .  the  question  is  not  a  pressing  one  at 
the  moment.  Moreover,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  chemical 
science  will  sooner  or  later  be  able  to  take  a  definite  step  toward 
the  production  of  rubber  by  artificial  means. 

"The  production  of  caoutchouc  by  chemical  means  has,  indeed, 
virtually  been  accomplished  in  its  formation  from  isoprene.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  change  has  still  to  be  determined.  When  this 
has  been  done  it  will  only  remain  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  make  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  a  purely  practi- 
cal problem.  I  should  be  the  last  to  discourage  the  great  exten- 
sion of  rubber-planting  which  is  now  taking  place.  It  is  warranted 
by  the  present  demand  for  the  material.  It  has  also  f'>  be  re- 
membered that  the  actual  cost  of  producing  raw  rubber,  '.vhich  is 
at  present  about  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  will  probably  be 
reduced,  and  the  market  price  of  rubber  may  eventually  be  so 
considerably  lowered  that,  as  with  quinin,  the  synthetic  produc- 
tion could  not  be  profitably  carried  on." 


WILL  THE   FRENCH    VOLCANOES    ERUPT 

AGAIN? 

J"  N  the  region  of  Auvergne,  in  the  south-central  part  of  France, 
-1  are  the  celebrated  extinct  volcanoes  known  as  the  Puys.  A 
French   geologist,  Mr.  Boule,  has   just  noted   in   La   Geographic 

(Paris)  that  some  of 
these  show  signs  of  not 
being  really  extinct,  any 
more  than  was  Vesuvius 
when  that  volcano  rose 
from  the  rest  of  centu- 
ries and  overwhelmed 
Pompeii.  From  an  ab- 
stract in  the  Revue 
Scientijiqjie  (Paris,  Au- 
gust 25)  we  translate 
the  following : 

"Tho  we  may  assert 
that  these  latest  French 
volcanoes  became  ex- 
tinct not  less  than  10,000 
years  ago,  we  can  not 
fix  a  superior  limit  with- 
out considerable  doubt, 
say  between  15.000  and 
40.000  years. 

"  In  any  case,  is  it  still 
possible  that  after  so 
long  a  rest  a  new  phase 
of  activity  may  appear? 
There  is  no  impossibil- 
ity about  it,  for  Mezenc,  the  Coirons,  and  Mont-Dore,  during 
their  active  career,  were  certainly  silent  for  longer  periods  than 
that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  time  when  the  mastodon  lived 
in  our  country;  erosion  had  caused  their  volcanic  outflows  to 
disappear  in  great  part,  when  new  craters  opened  and  new  out- 
flows issued. 

"  But  this  possibility  of  new  activity  is  all  theoretic.  And  there 
is  a  way  of  'feeling  the  pulse  '  of  volcanoes  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  dead  or  only  asleep.  There  are,  in  fact,  certain  correla- 
tive symptoms  of  latent  activity,  warm  or  cold  fumaroles,  dis- 
charges of  hydrocarbons,  accumulations  of  carbon  dioxid,  and 
finally,  in  a  certain  degree,  warm  springs. 

"Now  there  are  in  the  Central  Range  numerous  warm  springs; 
there  are  even  accumulations  of  carbon  dioxid  :  .  .  .  we  may 
even  see  discharges  of  hydrocarbons  .  .  .  such  as  bitumen.  And 
it  is  a  somewhat  disquieting  fact  that  the  subterranean  tempera- 
ture increases  with  depth  at  an  unusual  rate  near  Riom,  the  in- 
crease being  i°  C.  for  each  14  meters  instead  of  each  i2>-  Thereis, 
then,  in  the  chain  of  the  Puys  a  focus  of  heat  more  intense  and 
nearer  the  surface  than  in  other  regions. 

"'In    fine,'    concludes    Mr.    Boule.   'nothing    proves     that   the 
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volcanoes  of  the  Massif  Central  are  completely  extinct.  Tho  we 
may  set  our  minds  at  rest  regarding  some  of  the  very  old  moun- 
tains, as  those  of  Cantal,  Velay,  and  Aubrac,  it  is  not  so  in  the 
Clermont  region  where  the  Auvergnian  Pluto  seems  to  have  taken 
refuge,  and  where  he  may,  some  day,  play  us  a  nasty  trick.  Will 
this  be  in  a  hundred  years,  a  thousand  years,  a  thousand  centuries? 
No  one  can  know.     Perhaps  it  will  never  be.' 

"  At  any  rate,  no  sign  of  recrudescence  seems  to  indicate  an  im- 
minent menace,  and  we  may  console  ourselves  in  our  optimism 
with  the  song  of  Carmen  : 

"'Perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  never,  but  surely  not  to-day.'" 
—  Translations  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


RADIUM  AND   CONSERVATIVE  SCIENCE. 

THE  more  radical  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  behavior 
cf  the  new  element  radium  have  not  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  older  physicists;  but  since  they  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  rush  into  print  with  their  objections,  the  newer  school 
and  the  younger  men  have  made  the  more  forcible  public  impres- 
sion. That  radium  has  "revolutionized  physical  science  "  seems 
therefore  to  be  the  generally  received  opinion  among  those  who 
read.  A  letter  from  Lord  Kelvin  to  the  London  Times  (August 
9),  expressing  his  dissent  to  this  view,  and  even  questioning  the 
validity  of  some  of  the  statements  generally  regarded  as  well-es- 
tablished, has  therefore  created  a  good  deal  of  a  stir  among 
scientific  men,  owing  to  the  acknowledged  position  of  the  writer 
at  the  head  of  living  physicists.  An  editorial  writer  in  Engi- 
neering(London,  September  6)  gives  a  brief  historical  review  of  the 
whole  matter  which  will  be  of  value  to  all  who  wish  to  understand 
the  present  situation.  The  writer,  who  appears  to  sympathize 
with  the  newer  school,  notes  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
men  of  high  rank  in  science  "  have  proved  unable  to  effect  very 
necessary  modifications  in  the  theoretical  conceptions  which  have 
guided  their  work."  The  undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  chemical 
ideas  of  Lavoisier,  Darwin's  work  on  evolution — all  were  looked 
upon  askance  by  the  older  scientific  men  of  their  time.  The  pres- 
ent controversy,  according  to  the  reviewer,  really  dates  back  to 
the  application  of  the  atomic  theory  to  chemistry  by  Dalton. 
Since  his  time  it  has  been  part  of  the  scientific  creed  of  many 
students  that  the  atom  is  absolutely  indivisible,  while  others  have 
believed  simply  that  it  is  the  smallest  portion  of  matter  at  present 
known  to  us.  Evidence  of  the  further  divisibility  of  matter, 
which  has  been  accumulating  since  Sir  William  Crookes  first  stud- 
ied the  electric  discharge  in  vacuum  tubes,  and  which  culminated 
recently  in  Prof.  J.J.  Thomson's  electric  theory  of  matter,  would 
of  course  be  questioned  by  the  former  school  rather  than  by  the 
latter.  Following  at  a  long  interval  the  conclusion  of  Crookes 
that  in  vacuum  tubes  the  electric  discharge  is  carried  by  some- 
thing much  less  gross  than  the  atoms,  which  he  called  radiant 
matter,  Professor  Thomson  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  parti- 
cles or  "  corpuscles  "  carrying  the  discharge  have  a  mass  of  about 
ix^js  that  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen.  About  the  same  time  Zeeman 
showed  that  the  light,  when  a  salt  was  highly  heated,  is  due  not  to 
the  atom  as  a  whole,  but  to  a  smaller  particle,  the  calculated  mass 
of  which  agreed  with  that  of  the  corpuscles  measured  by  Thom- 
son. If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  the  writer  points  out, 
atomic  disintegration  is  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable,  and  a 
time  must  ultimately  be  reached  when  the  internal  stability  of 
every  atom  breaks  down.  To  quote  directly  from  the  Engineer- 
ing editorial : 

"  Contemporaneously  with  much  of  the  two  lines  of  investigation 
above  mentioned,  liecquerel  made  the  startling  discovery  that 
uranium  spontaneously  gave  rise  to  a  radiation  which  acted  on 
photographic  plates,  and   therefore  possessed  a  certain  energy. 

.  .  The  Curies  subsequently  separated  from  uranium  gangue  the 
element  radium,  which  possessed  the  peculiar  properties  of  ura- 
nium in  a  marvelously  enhanced  degree.  An  examination  of  the 
radiation  emitted  by  this  element  showed  that  it  could  be  divided 


into  three  portions — the  so-called  a,  /?,  and  y  rays.  The  «  rays 
proved  to  be  positively  electrified  particles  of  atomic  proportions; 
the  ji  rays  proved  to  be  particles  identical  with  Thomson's  corpus- 
cles, while  the  y  rays  turned  out  to  be  similar  to  the  well-known 
Rontgen  radiation,  but  to  have  an  extraordinary  penetrative  power. 
It  was  further  found  that  the  energy  liberated  was  so  great  that  a 
mass  of  radium  could  raise  its  own  weight  of  water  to  boiling- 
point  every  hour.  After  measuring  the  mass  of  the  «  particles 
Rutherford  suggested  that  helium  was  a  product  of  the  breakup 
of  radium,  a  supposition  shown  to  be  well  based  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay  and  Professor  Soddy.  In  order  to  unify  all  the  foregoing 
observations  it  was  suggested  that  we  had  here  an  instance  of  that 
atomic  break-up  which  seemed  a  necessary  consequence  of  Zee- 
man's  discovery. 

"This  view  was  bitterly  opposed  by  many  chemists  and  does 
not  commend  itself  to  Lord  Kelvin.  The  chemists  maintained 
that  the  whole  phenomenon  was  simply  a  case  of  the  ordinary 
break-up  of  a  chemical  compound.  ...  In  two  most  essential 
points,  however,  the  new  phenomenon  differed  from  the  old.  In 
the  first  place,  the  amount  of  energy  liberated  was  enormously 
great  as  compared  with  that  set  free  in  the  breakdown  of  a  similar 
weight  of  any  known  chemical  compound ;  and,  secondly,  the  rate 
of  change  appeared  unaffected  by  great  heat  or  by  the  most  ex- 
treme cold.  .  .  .  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  chemist  has  attempted 
to  meet  either  of  these  objections,  nor  does  Lord  Kelvin 

"  Of  course,  the  theory  of  atomic  disintegration  involves  as  one 
of  its  consequences  that  radium  is  an  evanescent  element,  its  life 
period  being  some  1,000  to  1,500  years.  Hence,  unless  renewed 
from  some  source,  it  would  long  ago  have  vanished  from  the  earth. 
Its  parent  substance  is  supposed  to  be  uranium — an  element  which 
is  also  breaking  up,  one  of  its  decomposition  products  being 
radium.  Evidence  of  this  connection  is  afforded  by  the  observa- 
tion that  the  amount  of  radium  present  in  a  uranium  mineral  is 
always  a  constant,  tho  very  small,  fraction  of  the  weight  of  ura- 
nium present.  The  life  period  of  the  latter  is  enormously  greater 
than  that  of  radium,  and  possibly  the  element  in  question  is  the 
residue  of  some  other  primordial  element  which  has  long  since 
vanished  from  the  face  of  nature. 

"Of  course,  like  any  other  physical  theory,  this  one  of  atomic 
disintegration  may,  as  observations  accumulate,  prove  unequal  to 
the  description  of  new  experiments;  but  as  matters  stand,  no 
competing  explanation  of  the  phenomena  involved  seems  to  cover 
and  unify  so  wide  a  range  of  observed  facts;  and  it  will  certainly 
not  be  abandoned  until  some  other  hypothesis  is  developed  which 
will  afford  an  equally  intelligible  and  adequate  model  of  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  atom.  The  whole  question  is  now  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  much  light  on  it  may  be  expected  during  the  next  few 
years.  Tho  at  present  the  matter  is  of  no  immediate  practical 
importance,  the  material  interests  of  the  race  are  involved  in  no 
remote  degree.  Our  present  civilization  is  based  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  coal,  and  the  output  of  mechanical  power  is  increasing 
rapidly  from  year  to  year.  In  no  very  distant  future  the  supply 
of  this  at  present  indispensable  commodity  will  be  exhausted,  and 
unless  the  human  race  can  find  some  other  source  of  energy,  a  re- 
lapse into  barbarism  seems  inevitable.  Recent  experiments  at 
Cambridge  go  to  show  that  it  may  not  prove  wholly  impossible  to 
unlock  the  enormous  reserves  of  internal  energy  which,  on  the 
hypothesis  now  under  debate,  are  assumed  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
atom  ;  tho  in*  the  experiments  in  question  this  release  of  energy 
was  only  effected  to  a  degree  but  little  removed  from  the  infi- 
nitesimal." 


To  Dam  the  Mississippi.— The  construction  of  a  dam 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  just  above 
Keokuk,  la.,  is  now  being  seriously  considered  again  after  aban- 
donment several  years  ago.  We  are  told  by  The  Marine  Review 
(Cleveland,  Ohio)  that  a  Canadian  syndicate  has  for  nearly  a  year 
been  making  investigations  to  determine  the  most  suitable  site  for 
a  dam.     Says  this  paper : 

"  Altho  none  of  these  investigations  has  been  made  public,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  a  suitable  site  for  a  dam  has  been 
located  and  that  the  project  is  considered  feasible.  Several  field 
parties  have  recently  started  complete  surveys  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  above  the  rapids  to  determine  just  how  much  land  would 
be  submerged  by  the  proposed  dam,  and  while  it  is  said  that 
much  larger  areas  will  be  flooded  than  was  anticipated,  there  is 
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little  probability  that  the  value  of  the  submerged  lands  will  alone 
be  great  enough  to  render  the  project  impracticable.  The  greatest 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  construction  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  control  of  the  tremendous  How  of  the  river  during  high  water. 
If  it  is  considered  that  the  building  of  a  dam  across  the  river  at 
the  site  chosen  is  possible  at  a  reasonable  cost,  there  is  apparently 
no  reason  why  it  will  interfere  with  navigation  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant any  serious  objection  to  its  being  built.  The  canal  and  locks 
•  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river  at  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  which  were 
built  many  years  ago  by  the  Government,  are  already  used  by 
practically  all  of  the  boats  plying  up  and  down  the  stream,  as  the 
current  over  the  rapids  is  so  swift  as  to  render  navigation  through 
the  latter  difficult  and  hazardous,  except  during  high  water.  As 
far  as  a  profitable  disposition  of  the  power  that  could  be  developed 
by  a  dam  at  these  rapids  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt,  since  a  number  of  cities  of  considerable  size  could  be 
reached  by  electrical  transmission  lines  of  reasonable  length,  and, 
furthermore,  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  fully  de- 
veloped." 

MIRRORS   AND   THE    FOURTH    DIMENSION. 

DOES  a  glance  into  a  mirror  show  us  a  world  that  requires  for 
its  production  the  existence  of  a  fourth  dimension  of  space  ? 
Such  would  appear  to  be  the  contention  of  a  contributor  to  Cosmos 
(Paris,  No.  1119).  That  the  mirror  image  of  an  object  represents 
it  as  it  would  appear  if  subjected  to  rotation  in  a  fourth  dimension 
is  doubtless  true,  and  the  statement  is  familiar  to  mathematicians. 
The  writer  of  the  article  to  which  we  refer,  however,  appears  to 
regard  this  rotation  as  really  taking  place,  and  the  mirror  image  as 
having  a  certain  kind  of  real  existence,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
sense  of  sight  is  concerned.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  never 
induce  students  of  physical  optics  to  take  this  view;  possibly 
metaphysicians  may  be  somewhat  kinder.  The  writer  refers  to 
a  recent  book  by  Maurice  Boucher,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Hyper- 
space,  Time,  Matter,  and  Energy  "  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1906),  to  which 
he  is  apparently  indebted  for  some  of  his  ideas.     He  writes: 

"  Of  course,  our  imagination  can  not  portray,  especially  at  first 
hand,  where  and  how  a  fourth  dimension  may  be  superposed  upon 
the  material  objects  that  surround  us.  But  our  imagination  is  not 
the  only,  nor  indeed  the  principal,  faculty  of  our  minds.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  based  on  images,  which  are  material  repre- 
sentations, and  is  in  a  certain  degree  common  to  us  with  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Above  the  imagination  stands  the  intellect  prop- 
erly so-called — the  reason,  which  conceives  a  host  of  things  in 
which  the  imagination  has  no  part 

"  In  a  plane  space,  that  is,  one  of  two  dimensions,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  superpose  two  perfectly  equal  and  symmetrical  figures,  two 
triangles,  for  instance.  We  may  succeed  in  superposing  sepa- 
rately the  sides  of  the  triangles,  each  to  each,  but  never,  without 
going  out  of  the  plane  space,  shall  we  be  able  to  superpose  them 
entirely. 

"But  if  we  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  third  dimension  and  to 
cause  one  of  the  triangles  to  turn  about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  we 
shall  superpose  them  exactly  without  difficulty 

"  Let  us  take  a  step  further.  There  is  a  fact  which  seems  com- 
monplace and  perfectly  natural  on  account  of  its  familiarity,  and 
yet,  if  we  reflect,  a  most  extraordinary  one.  It  is  the  exact  but 
inverted  image  of  any  object  placed  before  a  mirror.  Doubtless 
this  is  explained  if  we  may  call  it  an  explanation — by  certain  laws 
of  optics  relating  to  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflection.  But,  as  Maurice  Boucher  very  judiciously  observes, 
.  .  .  this  is  only  an  a  posteriori  demonstration,  based  on  the  sym- 
metry that  we  observe  without  knowing  its  cause.  We  may  add 
that  it  is  but  a  purely  geometrical  construction  comparable  to  the 
systems  of  concentric  spheres  by  which  Eudoxus  and  Callipus,  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  sought  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies.  In  reality,  'we  do  not  know  why  our  visual  ray  seems 
to  traverse  the  glass  and  see  behind  it  the  same  aspect  as  that  be- 
fore it,  but  inverted,  as  if  there  had  been  a  real  rotation  about  a 
plane.' 

"The  author  cited  thus  considers  the  image  in  a  glass  as  the 
effect  of  a  rotation  about  a  plane  of  symmetry,  analogous  to  the 
rotation  about  a  line  in  the  example  given  above. 

"  This  movement  of  rotation  about  a  plane  can  not  be  easily  im- 


agined. For  by  executing  a  rotation  such  as  we  are  able  to  per- 
form, we  shall  obtain  no  inversion.  In  the  mirror  we  see  our 
right  at  the  left  and  our  left  at  the  right ;  but  if  we  go  behind  the 
glass  and  take  a  position  facing  our  former  one,  our  right  will  be 
still  our  right  and  our  left  our  left.  We  must  then  assume,  to  ex- 
plain the  inversion  of  the  image,  a  movement  in  a  dimension  su- 
perior to  the  three  dimensions  known  to  us.  When  we  turn  mate- 
rially around  the  glass,  we  move  relatively  to  a  line  of  symmetry. 
The  inverted  image  would  be  the  result  of  a  movement  about  a 
plane,  which  we  can  no  more  imagine  than  beings  dwelling  in  a 
plane  could  imagine  the  movement  about  a  straight  line  in  a  plane 
normal  to  their  own. 

"  We  should  also  note  that  the  glass  reproduces  not  only  our 
image  but  also  that  of  all  objects  placed  before  it,  in  their  proper 
proportions  and  perspective,  but  always  in  inversion.  And  if 
we  place  two  mirrors  parallel  and  face  to  face  we  shall  have  an 
indefinite  reproduction  of  the  objects  and  perspectives  in  the  field 
of  the  two,  until  they  are  lost  to  view. 

"Here  we  have,  so  far  as  our  sense  of  sight  is  concerned,  so 
many  strange  spaces,  superior  to  our  real  space.  But  as  they  exist 
only  for  our  eyes,  and  not,  as  does  our  habitual  space,  for  our 
sense  of  touch  ;  as,  when  we  search  behind  the  glass  where  we 
have  seen  our  reflection,  we  find  no  more  the  space  that  we  have 
seen  there,  we  conclude  that  it  is  non-existent.  But  of  the  two 
senses,  sight  and  touch,  which  is  the  one  that  deceives  us?  One 
of  the  two  does  so,  but  which  ?" — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


INEFFICIENCY   OF   NIGHT  WORK. 

T  N  many  lines  of  skilled  work,  employers  now  hesitate  to  run 
-*-  their  factories  overtime, or  with  night  shifts,  because  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  that  night  work  is  sure  to  be  inferior.  The 
I?-on  Age  (New  York,  August  30),  which  devotes  an  editorial  arti- 
cle to  this  subject,  says  in  substance  : 

"Formerly,  during  times  of  great  demand,  most  works  ran  with 
night  gangs,  on  the  theory  that  production  could  be  increased  cor- 
respondingly. While  it  was  well  recognized  that  practise  did  not 
work  out  according  to  theory,  there  was  little  realization  of  the 
actual  difference  between  shop  production  during  a  night  hour  as 
compared  to  a  day  hour.  The  cost  system  put  the  matter  beyond 
a  possibility  of  doubt,  demonstrating  that  the  difference  in  pro- 
duction is  really  very  large. 

"  Of  course,  automatic  machinery  will  produce  as  much  by  night 
as  by  day,  and  the  coarser  products,  where  brute  strength  or  ele- 
mentary skill  is  the  chief  element  in  the  make-up  of  the  workman, 
may  be  advantageously  manufactured  at  night,  tho  the  production 
is  seldom  that  of  a  day  force.  But  when  it  comes  to  such  labor 
that  the  skill  of  the  operator  is  the  chief  factor  of  production,  or 
at  least  a  very  important  factor,  then  the  showing  of  night  labor  is 
much  less  satisfactory.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  overtime  work. 

"  Men  can  not  and  will  not  do  the  same  work  at  night  as  they  do 
in  the  daytime.  They  have  not  the  same  energy;  they  are  not 
living  the  natural  existence,  for,  by  reversing  the  periods  of  waking 
hours  and  sleep  when  they  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  the  normal 
poise  is  upset.  Men  working  nights  are  very  apt  to  take  insuffi- 
cient sleep,  with  drowsiness  and  lethargy  as  the  natural  result. 
Overtime  workers  wear  out  after  a  short  time,  and  must  be  per- 
mitted to  recuperate." 

But  even  if  a  high-class  workman  takes  the  best  care  of  him- 
self while  working  at  night  and  works  as  well  as  he  can  during  his 
night  hours,  he  can  not,  the  writer  asserts,  accomplish  so  much 
and  so  good  work  on  the  average  as  in  the  daytime.  Artificial 
light  is  not  so  good  as  daylight;  he  has  normally  less  energy  :  there 
is  not  the  same  keenness  of  the  senses  or  of  the  brain.  If  less 
skilled  or  less  conscientious  than  the  best,  he  spoils  more  work, 
and  does  it  less  carefully  and  rapidly.  He  is  more  likely  to  shirk, 
or  to  fail  to  report  for  duty.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Putting  the  deadly  test  of  the  cost  system  upon  the  night  force, 
the  difference  as  compared  to  the  day  force  is  very  important,  so 
much  so  that,  in  some  instances,  the  night  force  may  be  said  to 
operate  as  an  expense  rather  than  as  a  source  of  profit.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  best  men  to  work  nights.  .  .  .  To-day  two  complete 
and  entirely  capable  working  forces  in  a  machine-shop  would  be 
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well-nigh  impossible,  for  there  are  more  than  enough  places  for 

good  men  during  the  daytime 

"  One  Eastern  company  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  its  best 
workmen  in  a  night  force,  and  filled  their  places  during  the  day 
with  the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  The  experiment  was  aban- 
doned because  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  good  men  did  not 
produce  the  same  work  they  did  during  the  day,  nor  so  much  of  it, 
and,  of  course,  their  substitutes  during  the  day  were  inferior  in 
skill,  yet  it  was  considered  more  profitable  to  work  the  good  men 
in  this  combination  than  to  trust  the  less  reliable  and  less  skilful 
mechanics  in  the  night  force.  It  was  proved  that  the  night  gang 
did  not  pay,  excepting  as  a  bridge  upon  which  to  pass  over  an 
unusual  emergency  of  orders." 


IS  THE   SMITHSONIAN   FALSE  TO   ITS 
FOUNDER? 

IS  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  now  administered  under  the 
United  States  Government,  a  conspicuous  instance  of  a  breach 
of  trust?  This  charge,  or  something  approaching  it,  is  made  by 
Gustavus  D.  Hinrichs,  of  St.  Louis,  in  a  letter  to  Science  (New 
York,  August  13).  That  it  is  not  proper  to  divert  Smithson's  be- 
quest from  "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  "  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  host  of  museums,  gardens,  and  observatories, 
whose  executive  officers  should  all  be  directly  in  receipt  of  Gov- 
ernment salaries,  Mr.  Hinrichs  asserts  very  positively.     He  says: 

"  Under  the  successors  of  Joseph  Henry,  the  institution  has 
gradually  ceased  to  conform  to  the  founder's  intentions.  Con- 
gress has  been  called  upon  to  furnish  money — and  our  billion- 
dollar  Congress  has  responded  most  liberally.  A  national  museum 
has  been  developed— a  ne,/  four-million-dollar  building  is  now 
going  up  for  the  same  ;  a  zoological  garden  and  an  astrophysical 
observatory  have  been  established  ;  finally,  costly  experiments  on 
flying-machines  have  been  provided  for  by  Congress— all  under  the 
management  of  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who 
is  not  an  officer  of  the  nation,  but  elected  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Smithson  trust  and  paid  exclusively  from  the  Smithson  Fund. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  qualifications  of  the  succes- 
sors to  Joseph  Henry.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  were 
first  of  all  specialists,  the  one  in  fishes,  the  other  in  stars.  Thus 
they  were  not  naturally  predisposed  for  the  broad  object  of  the  in- 
stitution :  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 
Furthermore,  each  of  the  new  national  institutions  established  re- 
quires the  full  time  and  energy  of  a  first-class  man;  this  is  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  where  such  national  scientific  insti- 
tutions have  long  preceded  and  much  excel  ours.  It  can,  there- 
fore, not  be  questioned  ;  both  parties,  the  nation  and  the  Smith- 
sonian, have  lost  heavily  by  the  attempt  to  administrate  and  plan 
our  national  institutions  at  the  cost  of  the  Smithsonian  Fund. 

"The  costly  national  institutions  have  not  given  the  nation  such 
a  return  in  results  as  the  outlay  entitles  us  to  expect.  The  putting 
of  all  the  work  of  many  able  men  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  necessarily  crippled  the 
national  institutions,  while  it  has  equally  necessarily  made  it  im- 
possible for  that  officer  to  give  thought  or  time  to  the  foundation 
of  Smithson  from  the  funds  of  which  he  drew  his  salary  and  to 
which  he,  therefore,  owes  in  duty  both  all  his  time  and  his  entire 
energy.  That  both  the  Smithsonian  and  the  national  institutions 
have  thus  been  crippled  can  not  be  denied  ;  specially  glaring  in- 
stances have  come  to  my  personal  knowledge  and  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  some  of  my  publications." 

According  to  the  writer,  the  following  are  the  main  features  of 
the  condition  with  which  we  are  now  confronted : 

"  1 .  Congress  appropriates  millions  of  dollars  for  certain  national 
scientific  institutions,  located  at  Washington,  but  depends  for  their 
planning  and  administration  on  the  time  and  ability  of  one  single 
man  \\\\o  is  not  in  any  sense  a  national  officer  nor  receiving  salary 
from  the  national  funds  ;  this  one  man  serves  as  well  as  one  man 
can  do  the  work  really  requiring  a  number  of  men,  each  one  a 
specialist  in  the  line  represented  by  each  one  of  these  different 
national  institutions. 

"2.  '  reas    hns   accepted    Smithson's    trust    and    funds,  and 

through  a  hoard  ol   regents  manages  the  institution  (I   Smithson. 


This  board  elects  a  secretary  as  executive  officer  and  pays  him  a 
salary  out  of  the  Smithson  Fund.  His  work  necessarily  demands 
the  full  time  and  all  the  power  of  a  most  able  man  of  the  broadest 
possible  education  and  the  highest  mental  endowment;  for  Smith- 
son  demanded  his  institution  to  work  'for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  men." 

"The  British  Government  refused  to  accept  this  trust  from  the 
Englishman  Smithson,  deeming  the  condition  too  broad  and  too 
difficult  to  comply  with.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
thereafter  was  made  the  same  offer  by  Smithson  on  the  same  con- 
ditions and  accepted  this  trust  on  these  conditions  from  Smithson 
while  he  was  alive  ;  this  trust  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  meet  in 
every  particular,  now  that  Smithson  is  dead. 

"Are  we  faithful  to  this  trust  when  we  pay  the  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  out  of  the  Smithson  Fund— and  then  com- 
pel him  to  administrate  our  own  large  national  institutions  and 
thereby  force  him  to  neglect  the  Smithsonian  Institution  proper? 
To  what  extent  this  has  been  done  is  likely  soon  to  become  known 
throughout  the  scientific  world  in  connection  with  questions  that 
have  thus  far  been  suppressed  here  at  home,  but  will  come  out  by 
the  enforcement  of  a  recent  act  of  Congress 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  'divorcing  . 
the  museum  idea  '  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  robbing  of  the  Smithson  Fund  and  to  the  nullification 
of  the  Smithson  will.  We  certainly  should  administer  our  own 
national  museums,  zoological  gardens,  astrophysical  observatories, 
and  flying-machines,  all  paid  for  from  national  funds,  granted  by- 
Congress  ;  we  should  select  the  best  man  for  each  one  of  these 
duties  and  pay  him  from  our  own  United  States  funds  for  his 
work.  To  take  the  pay  for  this  our  work  in  any  manner  or  form 
from  the  Smithson  Fund  is  to  rob  the  grave  of  Smithson.  It  is  a 
national  disgrace  that  should  cease  the  instant  it  is  realized  to 
exist." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

An  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  recent  Vesuvian  eruption  shows,  we  are  told 
by  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  August  18),  that  "they  appear  to  contain 
substances  that  might  make  them  useful  to  farmers  as  a  fertilizer.  This  ex- 
plains why,  after  the  eruptions  of  Pelee  and  Vesuvius,  the  slopes  of  these 
volcanoes,  .  .  .  after  a  few  rains,  became  covered,  it  would  appear,  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  so  that  their  destructive  activity  is  scarcely  recalled. 
They  cause  crops  to  grow  that  they  may  destroy  them  at  the  next  eruption  .  .  . 
and  fertilize  the  soil  afresh." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

"Washing  a  hill  away"  is  a  process  employed  by  a  land-improvement  com- 
pany near  Baltimore,"  says  Indoors  and  Out  (Boston,  September).  "The  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  was  to  be  lowered  by  nine  feet.  The  operations  covered  an  area 
fifteen  hundred  feet  long  and  three  hundred  wide.  From  a  stream  near  by 
water  was  forced  at  eighty  pounds  pressure  through  eight-inch  pipes  to  a  five- 
inch  reducing  nozzle  and  then  against  the  wall  of  earth.  This  fell  in  cartloads 
every  few  minutes,  and  so  thin  was  it,  with  the  water  added,  as  to  be  easily 
conveyed  through  pipes  to  an  abandoned  pond  which  the  company  wished  to 
fill  as  a  part  of  the  improvement  plans." 

To  a  correspondent  asking  for  a  safe  red  coloring-matter  for  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats, The  Druggist's  Circular  (September)  recommends  the  color  from  red  beets 
as  easily  obtained  and  economical.  Says  this  paper:  "It  is  said  that  a  good 
way  to  obtain  this  coloring  in  permanent  form  is  to  heat  the  beets  in  an  oven 
until  quite  soft;  macerate  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar;  express; 
evaporate  the  resulting  liquid  to  one-half  its  original  volume,  and  then  make 
up  to  the  original  value  with  alcohoL  For  extemporaneous  use  the  liquor 
from  'pickled  beets'  as  ordinarily  prepared  for  the  table  (that  is,  boiled  in  water, 
sliced,  and  then  covered  with  vinegar)  would  presumably  give  a  deep  enough 
shade.  Canned  beets  are  in  market  and  will  answer  as  well  in  the  latter  case 
as  the  fresh  article." 

A  Cleaner  London. — A  plan  proposed  by  Arnold  Lupton,  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  to  do  away  with  the  burning  of  fuel  in  London  is  thus 
noticed  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  September  i):  "The  plan  con- 
templates the  use  of  electric  power  for  heating,  lighting,  and  cooking  in  London, 
the  power  to  be  brought  from  the  coal-fields  of  the  Midlands.  In  this  way  all 
furnaces  and  smoke-producers  will  be  driven  from  the  city.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  smoke  nuisance  causes  actual  damage  every  year  amounting  to  about 
$10,000,000,  and  this  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  the  personal  discom 
fort  which  it  causes.  The  idea  is  not  only  to  do  away  with  this  nuisance,  but 
to  supply  the  power  on  such  a  scale  that  it  will  be  a  cheap  substitute  for  the 
present  source  of  light,  heat,  and  power.  The  plan  proposed  contemplates  the 
transmission  of  electrical  energy  from  the  Midland  coal-fields.  120  miles  away 
from  London,  at  60,000  volts.  The  average  power  to  be  supplied  is  about 
1,000,000  kilowatts.  Mr.  Lupton  estimates  that,  if  done  on  this  scale,  power 
could  be    I  n  the  City  at  one-half  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  and  could  be 

delivered  in  small  quantities  at  a  rate  of  two  cents  and  in  larger  quantities  for 
less.     It  1  timated  thai  it  will  cos1  about  >  17.000,000  to  make  a  begin- 

ning.     Mr.   Lupton   thinks   that    this  would  make   London   one   of   the   sunniest 
citie  .11  as  the  •  ttiful  city  in  the  W01 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


NEED    OF    NEW    INSPIRATION    FOR    CHRISTIAN 

MISSIONS. 

A"  PARALYZING  disbelief  in  the  necessity  or  the  efficiency 
of  the  missionary  movement  "  is  noted  by  'The  Outlook  (New 
\  oik,  September  22),  a  magazine  that  keeps  a  keen  eye  upon  mat- 
ters religious  in  this  country.  It  urges  upon  the  American  Board 
at  its  coming  centennial  meeting  next  month,  therefore,  the  neces 
sity  of  a  "  catholic  and  moderate  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  Christian  nation  may  rightfully  be  asked  to  contribute  to 
other  nations  that  spiritual  impulse  which  has  been  the  secret  of 
its  own  prosperity."  The  attention  of  this  assembly  is  further 
called  to  the  fact  that  "a  great  many  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
still  more  in  the  Christian  congregations,  .  .  .  are  not  enthusias- 
tic believers  in  foreign  missions."  This  indifference,  says  The 
Outlook,  "is  not  wholly  due  to  the  selfishness  which  grudges  con- 
tributions to  a  good  cause,  nor  to  the  short-sightedness  which  can 
not  see  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  parish,"  but  is  due  to  the  changing 
religious  and  social  philosophy  of  our  time.  Speaking  of  the 
presence  of  an  "  administrative  skepticism,"  based  upon  the  notion 
that  '"foreign  missionaries  are  generally  men  of  inferior  caliber," 
The  Outlook  says  : 

"Prejudice,  this  notion  is;  but,  like  all  prejudice,  it  has  some 
cause.  As  one  corrupt  politician  will  do  more  to  bring  politics 
into  disrepute  than  a  dozen  honest  ones  can  do  to  redeem  it;  as 
one  pettifogger  can  do  more  to  give  an  evil  reputation  to  the  legal 
profession  than  a  score  of  high-minded  lawyers  can  do  to  efface 
that  impression  :  so  one  uncultivated,  unvigorous,  sentimental, 
narrow-minded  man  in  the  missionary  service  can  bring  that  serv- 
ice into  a  disrepute  and  produce  an  impression  of  inefficiency  that 
a  score  of  broad-minded,  statesmanlike  men  can  not  counteract." 

More  paralyzing  in  its  effect  than  this  administrative  skepticism, 
continues  The  Outlook,  "is  a  widespread  and  deep-seated  religious 
skepticism."     We  read  : 

"The  change  in  the  popular  conception  of  God,  the  lessened 
sacredness  attached  to  law,  the  increased  emphasis  put  upon  love, 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  with  its  hopeful  conception  of  progress 
as  reaching  forward  into  the  other  world,  the  study  of  compara- 
tive religions  with  its  resultant  conviction  that  there  is  much  that 
is  beautiful,  good,  and  true  in  the  pagan  religions,  the  transferring 
of  emphasis  at  home,  both  within  and  without  the  church,  from 
individualism  to  socialism,  the  growing  conception  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  to  come  upon  the  earth,  and  that  it  includes  the 
salvation  of  society  through  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  have 
all  combined  to  change  the  point  of  view  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  who  are  unconscious  of  the  change.  If  this  change  had  been 
completed  and  were  wholly  recognized,  the  basis  of  a  new,  a  truer, 
and  a  better  enthusiasm  for  missions  would  have  been  laid.  But 
we  are  still  in  the  transition  period  ;  the  period  which  illustrates 
the  saying  that  'a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.'  A  great 
many  who  believe  in  the  good  nature  rather  than  in  the  love  of 
God  are  half-consciously  saying  to  themselves:  The  heathen  are 
in  no  imminent  peril  ;  a  great  many  who  have  gained  a  glimpse  of 
what  is  good  in  paganism  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  it  is  servi- 
tude to  Satan,  and  have  not  adopted  the  idea  that  it  is  a  blind 
seeking  after  God  by  those  who  worship  him  without  knowing 
him— seekers  to  whom  we  should  carry  Paul's  message  given  to 
the  Greeks  of  Athens;  a  great  many  whose  interest  in  the  other 
world's  aspects  of  the  religious  problem  has  been  dimmed  or  has 
disappeared  altogether,  and  in  place  thereof  have  become  without 
knowing  it  humanitarians,  believe  with  a  good  deal  of  genuineness 
in  carrying  civilization  to  the  uncivilized  nations — railways,  plows, 
factories,  perhaps  hospitals,  schools,  and  free  institutions — but 
have  no  belief,  or  at  least  no  vitalized  faith,  that  all  material  and 
political  civilization  is  the  product  of  spiritual  life,  and  that  the 
divine  inspiration  for  spiritual  life  is  the  Christian  religion." 

The  American  Board  is  reminded  that  "no  mere  pointing  to  the 
work  that  has  been  done  "  or  "  picturing  of  the  work  that  is  yet  to 
be  done  "  will  be  effective  in  the  face  of  this  paralyzing  skepticism. 


It  point'  out  tin-  necessity  of  accepting  the  postulates  which  un- 
derlie Christian  missions,  viz.,  "  that  all  civilization  is,  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  a  product  of  spiritual  life;  and  that  spiritual  life  is 
mainly,  tho  not  exclusively,  the  product  of  the  Christian  religion." 
Wherever,  it  continues,  the  notions  have  gained  ground  that  "the 
Christian  religion  is  .  .  .  only  a  simplified,  or  at  the  best  a  spirit- 
ualized, form  of  law,  summed  up  in  the  Golden  Rule  as  a  law  of 
conduct,  and  in  the  command  that  'Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself  as  a  law  of  the  spirit;  .  .  .  wherever  men  have  come 
to  believe  that  science,  not  religion,  is  the  basis  of  civilization  and 
that  ethical  regulation  of  conduct,  not  a  divine  inspiration  of  the 
spirit,  is  the  secret  of  healthful  and  happy  life— all  appeals  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Christian  missions  will  fall  on  indifferent  ears." 
In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World  (New  York)  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  an  authority  on  mis- 
sions, dealt  with  the  question  as  to  whether  the  foreign  mission- 
ary enterprise  had  been  declining.  His  words  were  called  out  by 
the  statements  made  in  many  quarters  that  "  the  foreign  mission- 
ary movement  had  reached  its  greatest  development  and  would  be 
sure  now  to  subside."  Such  gloomy  forecasts  seem  to  be  rebutted 
by  statistical  evidence  of  the  past  ten  years.  These  tables,  says 
Mr.  Speer,  representing  the  leading  missionary  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  show  "a  growth  in  missionaries  from  2,481  to 
3.776,  and  in  contributions  to  the  work  from  $4,181,327  to  $5,807,- 
165."  Mr.  Speer  records  "a  great  advance  in  the  matter  of  coop- 
eration and  friendly  association  among  the  boards,"  and  of  the 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  which  was  held  in  New  York 
city  in  iqoohe  declares:  "  It  was  recognized  as  the  greatest  Chris- 
tian assembly  of  modern  times,  and  the  most  representative  Chris- 
tian assembly  of  any  time.  It  demonstrated  that  of  all  the  living 
forces  going  up  into  the  new  century  none  were  more  living  or 
powerful  than  the  missionary  movement." 


WHY    DR.  DIXON    HAD    TO   CONFESS 
"SPIRITUAL    FAILURE." 

GREAT  interest  has  been  evinced  by  the  religious  press  in  the 
article  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  imputing  the  spiritual  failure 
of  the  institutional  church  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  August 
4).  The  opposite  side  of  the  argument  is  taken  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Robbins,  D.D.,of  Lincoln  Park  Institutional  Church,  Cincinnati, 
who  not  only  asserts  the  success  of  his  own  church,  but  adds  that 
"  statistics  conclusively  prove  that  the  institutional  churches  of  the 
land  lead  in  soul-saving  and  receive  a  larger  number  of  new  mem- 
bers each  year  than  the  churches  working  after  the  old  manners 
and  customs."  Dr.  Robbins  insists  that  instead  of  "pauperizing 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located."  as  was  charged  by  Dr. 
Dixon  against  the  institutional  church,  it  "greatly  enriches  them, 
intellectually,  financially,  morally,  and  spiritually,"  and  "instead 
of  decreasing,  they  increase,  congregations."  Dr.  Robbins  brings 
forward  what  he  thinks  is  the  cause  of  the  "spiritual  failure"  of 
the  institutional  features  of  the  Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church. 
We  quote  from  The  Baptist  Argus  (Louisville,  September  13) : 

"  Dr.  Dixon  did  not  give  enough  personal  attention  to  the  over- 
sight of  the  work  of  the  Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston, 
nor  did  he  occupy  his  own  pulpit  a  sufficient  number  of  Sundays 
during  his  pastorate  there.  No  corporation,  no  firm  doing  busi- 
ness, could  hope  to  succeed  very  largely  whose  head  was  absent 
most  of  the  time.  Brother  Dixon  was  away  lecturing,  giving  ad- 
dresses, preaching  special  sermons,  telling  others  how  to  do  to 
bring  things  to  pass,  how  to  save  souls,  and  in  evangelizing  the 
world,  that  he  had  too  little  time,  strength,  or  opportunity  for 
helping  his  own  church.  The  pastor  of  the  institutional  church 
must  pav  a  tremendous  price  in  order  to  attain  unto  the  highest 
success,  and  a  part  of  that  price  is  being  in  his  own  pulpit  every 
Sunday,  and  about  his  own  church  every  day  and  night  during  the 
year,  save  when  on  vacation.     No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
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Dr.   Dixon   was  in   such   demand   that  his  own   church  greatly 
suffered." 

Dr.  Robbins  asserts  that  "  Dr.  Dixon  had  entirely  too  much 
money  with  which  to  carry  forward  the  institutional  work  of 
Ruggles  Street  Church."  Churches  thrive,  as  a  rule,  he  says, 
when  dependent  upon  volunteer  laborers  and  not  salaried  assist- 
ants. He  continues  his  analysis  of  the  church  that  confesses  to 
"spiritual  failure  " : 

"Assistant  male  pastors  are  of  little  use  in  general.  A  conse- 
crated, tactful,  faithful  woman  is  worth  two  men  in  institutional 
work.  Twenty  or  ten  lady  visitors,  soul-winners,  teachers,  trainers, 
would  accomplish  great  things  in  and  about  and  for  Ruggles  Street 
Church.  These,  looking  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people, 
following  up  untiringly  those  receiving  any  sort  of  assistance, 
would  have  wrought  wonders.  Employment  agencies,  medical 
dispensaries,  industrial  schools,  and  Sunday-schools  should  simply 
be  steps  in  the  higher  interests  of  those  sought  and  found.  The 
spiritual  must  aiways  and  everywhere  be  in  the  lead  and  given  the 
special  emphasis.  It  is  evident  this  was  not  the  case  in  Ruggles 
Street,  for  the  additions  to  the  church  by  conversion  and  baptism 
were  small  considering  the  vast  outlay  of  money  and  the  number 
of  employees  within  the  church." 

The  many  ways  by  which  Christ  appealed  to  the  multitudes  in 
order  to  emphasize  his  messages,  Dr.  Robbins  thinks,  have  in 
these  days  been  "  adjusted  and  adopted  more  or  less  by  the  insti- 
tutional church."  This  church  aims  to  look  after  the  whole  man, 
fit  people  not  simply  for  death  and  heaven,  but  for  life.  "  Christ's 
ministry  was  largely  a  ministry  to  man's  material  needs."    He  adds  : 

"  If  a  minister  or  church  is  not  doing  something  of  this  sort  of 
all-round  work;  if  any  minister  or  church  is  not  giving  attention 
to  the  physical,  intellectual,  financial,  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  its  people,  then  that  minister,  that  church,  is  only  doing 
a  partial  work." 


THE   MEDIEVAL  CONCEPTION  OF   THE   DEVIL. 

THERE  can  be  no  greater  misrepresentation  than  to  describe 
the  medieval  faith  as  a  religion  of  gloom.  In  these  words 
an  attempt  is  made  by  R.  L.  Gales  in  The  National  Review  (Lon- 
don, September)  to  reverse  popular  ideas,  especially  concerning 
belief  in  the  devil.  Compared  with  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he 
avers,  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  "  a  glorious  optimism."  The 
Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages, he  goes  on  to  say,  "dwelt  much  on 
things  which  the  cheerful  Greeks  kept  out  of  sight.  But  the  back- 
ground against  which  the  Greek  cheerfulness  was  displayed  was 
terrible  and  grim.  To  them,  pain  and  error,  disease  and  death, 
were  fatal  and  necessary,  irrevocable  and  final."  On  the  other 
hand,  "  the  Christian  could  afford  to  look  at,  even  to  dwell  upon, 
pain  and  sin  and  deformity  and  death,  because  they  were  acciden- 
tal to  humanity,  no  part  of  the  divine  intention,  and  because  their 
sting  had  been  drawn  and  their  real  power  destroyed."  Not  until 
Puritanism  enhanced  the  conception  of  the  devil  as  a  personal 
evil  power,  we  are  told,  did  the  Christian  faith  show  any  other 
than  "  a  vision  of  man's  greatness,  and  of  the  good  reserved  for 
him."     To  quote : 

"Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  traditional  Catho- 
lic view  of  the  devil,  as  shown  in  the  writings  of  the  doctors  and 
saints  of  the  church,  and  in  the  folk-lore  and  legends  of  all  Chris- 
tian lands.  This  view  exactly  reflects  the  original  promise,  the 
words  spoken  to  the  serpent— 'it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  its  heel.'  The  devil  is  the  defeated,  powerless  enemy, 
'the  sport  and  laughter  of  redeemed  man,'  the  baffled,  inefficient 
spirit,  conquered  once  for  all  upon  the  cross,  and  continually  out- 
witted by  the  simplest  rustic  cunning  of  Christian  men.  'No 
medieval  poet,'  it  has  been  said,  'could  have  written  "Paradise 
Lost."  Milton's  Satan  compels  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
the  reader.  Puritanism  exaggerated  the  personality  of  the  devil, 
making  him  a  Manichean  counterpart  of  God.  Its  Satan  is  almost 
omnipotent,  and  his  immense  black  shadow  falls  continually  on 
human  things.     In  a  very  real  sense  he  has  the  victory  and  has 


bruised  man's  head  ;  the  whole  world  lies  in  his  grasp,  and  not 
only  the  heathen  world  of  the  apostle,  but  the  world  of  redeemed 
and  baptized  men.  As  far  as  the  race  is  concerned,  apart  from 
elect  individuals  the  Incarnation  has  made  no  difference.  One 
result  of  the  Reformation  in  Puritan  countries  was  an  enormously 
increased  estimate  of  the  devil's  power.  The  belief  in  witchcraft, 
with  its  attendant  cruelties,  rose  to  an  unheard-of  height  in  Cal- 
vinist  Scotland  and  in  England  during  the  Commonwealth.  The 
devil  entered  into  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
gracious  ministries  and  heavenly  helpers,  and  from  thence  ruled 
over  the  popular  imagination." 

The  medieval  way  of  regarding  Satan  is  shown  by  the  miracle 
plays  in  which  "the  comic  element  is  always  supplied  by  the 
devil."     We  read : 

"He  is  constantly  represented  as  childish,  grotesque,  spiteful. 
With  his  bellows  he  tries  to  put  out  St.  Genevieve's  candle  as  she 
carries  it  alight  through  rain  and  wind  to  church.  A  very  well- 
known  legend  is  that  of  St.  Dunstan,  who,  when  attacked  by  him 
while  busy  at  the  forge,  brought  the  conflict  to  an  end  by  seizing 
the  adversary  with  the  red-hot  tongs.  This  incident  was  the  most 
popular  pageant  provided  by  the  goldsmiths  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  when  the  Mayor  happened  to  be  elected  from  their  company. 

"  The  triumph  over  the  powers  of  evil  was  also  represented  in  the 
ritual  of  the  church,  notably  in  the  Rogation-tide  processions. 
The  two  first  days  'a  dragon  with  a  great  tail  of  chaff  '  was  borne 
before  the  Cross,  and  the  third  day  after  the  Cross  'with  his  tail 
all  void.'  The  Golden  Legend  says:  'By  this  is  understood  that 
the  first  day  before  the  law  and  the  second  under  the  law  the  devil 
reigned  in  the  world,  and  on  the  third  day  of  grace,  by  the  passion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  put  out  of  his  realm.'  To  Puritanism,  after 
all  that  had  been  done,  the  devil  was  still  'the  prince  of  this 
world.'  Yet  of  that  hour,  that  was  the  hour  and  power  of  dark- 
ness, it  was  said  :  'Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  must 
the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.'  " 

The  most  grotesque  and  puerile  of  the  legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  "  the  most  mythical  and  uncertain  of  the  traditions  of  the 
church,"  concludes  Mr.  Gales,  "at  least  graphically  expresses  the 
weakness  and  emptiness  of  evil,  the  victory  of  good,  the  certainty 
of  the  divine  purpose,  and  the  greatness  of  the  destiny  reserved 
for  man.  Mankind  is  not  the  prey  of  evil  powers,  nor  the  sport 
of  blind  fate  or  chance,  but  ruled  in* love  by  an  All-seeing  Person, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  crystal  globe  which  is  the  mirror  of  the 
world." 


SUICIDE   AND    RELIGION. 

AMONG  the  effects  of  the  decline  in  religious  faith,  observable 
especially  within  the  intellectual  classes,  we  are  told  by  a 
German  writer,  is  an  increase  of  suicide.  Dr.  Robert  Gauff,  in  an 
article  in  the  Umschan  (Berlin),  lays  before  us  the  most  recent  re- 
sults of  investigation  into  the  various  motives  for  the  act  and  its 
statistical  distribution.  The  writer  records  a  very  remarkable  in- 
crease in  suicides  found  in  civilized  countries,  70,000  suicides  a 
year  being  registered  in  Europe.  In  Germany,  during  the  year 
1902,  9,763  men  and  2,570  women  took  their  own  lives.  The  aver- 
age of  suicides  in  Europe  between  188 1  and  1897  shows  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent.  While  from  1875  to  1902  the  population  of  Prus- 
sia has  increased  35  per  cent.,  the  number  of  suicides  has  more 
than  doubled,  rising  from  3,075  to  7,217.  Self-destruction  on  the 
part  of  men  is  from  three  to  six  times  as  frequent  as  that  of 
women.  Among  the  causes  Dr.  Gauff  reckons  the  influences  of 
climate,  weather,  heredity,  alcoholism,  and  the  despair  caused  by 
mcurable  disease,  but  in  addition  to  these  is  named  as  a  potent 
cause  the  decline  in  religious  faith  which  fosters  a  feeling  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  unaccountability.     To  quote  :    . 

"  A  vague  sense  of  individualism  which  favors  egoism  in  its 
most  cynical  form  produces  an  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  duty, 
and  a  sort  of  spiritual  isolation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sciousness of  social  unity  is  a  safeguard  against  suicide:  while 
the  present  fading  away  of  the  religious  sentiment,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  political  ideals,  often  leads  to  this  sad  phenomenon.     .\n 
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antidote  against  suicide  is  often  to  be  found  in  absorption  in  those 
struggles  for  the  common  good  which  are  entered  upon  in  har- 
mony." 

Christian  unselfishness,  philanthropy,  benevolence,  the  exercise 
oi  virtues  which  are  beneficial  to  others,  and  which  eliminate  from 
the  moral  constitution  what  this  writer  calls  "  the  grand  egoism," 
conquer  the  disposition  which  produces  men  and  women  who  feel 
themselves  "conquered  in  the  struggle  of  life"  and  grow  eager  to 
leave  it.  One  of  the  reasons  why  suicide  is  less  frequent  among 
women  than  among  men  is  that  women  are  "  the  devout  sex."  To 
quote  further : 

"  With  regard  to  religion  as  a  safeguard  against  'self-slaughter  ' 
statistics  tell  us  that,  in  general,  suicide  is  more  frequent  among 
a  Protestant  population  than  among  Catholics,  while  the  contrary 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  other  crimes  of  violence.  So  in  the 
great  centers  of  population,  where  religion  often  languishes,  more 
frequent  suicides  are  registered  than  in  the  country.  Poverty  and 
want  are  by  no  means,  as  might  be  supposed,  incentives  to  sui- 
cide, excepting  in  cases  of  morbid  excitability  and  feebleness  of 
moral  force  to  support  adversity.  Cultivated  people  of  modern 
times  more  commonly  take  their  lives  than  do  the  ignorant,  altho 
a  high  average  is  found  in  cases  where  moral  or  religious  apathy 
is  not  apparent,  namely,  among  persons  engaged  in  domestic  or 
public  service,  and  among  convicts  and  soldiers." — Translation 
niaiii :  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN  ANTAGONISM  TO  ST.  PAUL. 

THE  rather  surprising  appellation,  "Paul  the  Antichrist," 
used  not  in  the  traditional  sense  as  a  designation  of  the  last 
great  enemy  of  Christianity,  but  in  its  etymological  meaning,  is 
now  being  applied  in  Germany  to  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  users  of  this  phrase  are  the  most  vigorous  among  the  defend- 
ers of  the  current  critical  hypothesis  which  declares  that  the  orig- 
inal Christianity  of  Christ  was  something  quite  different  from  the 
theology  of  Paul,  especially  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ 
and  the  atonement  through  his  blood,  and  that  accordingly  the 
hitter,  and  not  the  former,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of 
the  system  of  teachings  handed  down  as  orthodox  in  the  church 
calling  itself  Christian.  The  most  outspoken  among  the  recent 
advocates  of  this  antagonism  between  Christ  and  Paul  is  a  layman 
named  Michel,  a  former  high  officer  in  the  German  Army,  whose 
book,  entitled  "  Follow  Christ;  Away  with  Paul,"  has  within  the 
last  few  months  already  appeared  in  two  editions.  The  hypothe- 
sis developed  in  this  rather  sensational  work  is  practically  given 
in  the  following  outline  : 

Paul  was  the  destroyer  of  the  Law,  the  destroyer  of  the  only 
tutor  which  is  able  to  elevate  man  from  the  stage  of  crude  and 
formless  immaturity  to  moral  and  religious  freedom.  Paul  has 
set  up  in  the  place  of  the  slow  education  of  the  Law  an  idea  of 
redemption,  which  makes  men  believe  that  they  are  able,  without 
any  work  or  self-education  on  their  part,  through  means  of  grace 
that  operate  in  a  purely  objective  way,  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
God  at  once.  Not  the  work  aiming  at  perfection,  but  faith  in  the 
atoning  death  of  Jesus,  accepting  as  true  the  redemptive  virtue  of 
the  effects  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  it  is  which  brings 
about  salvation.  By  these  teachings  Paul  has  destroyed  the  work 
of  the  greatest  prophet  of  Israel,  the  work  of  Jesus.  Itwas  Jesus"s 
purpose  to  have  the  people  accept  the  Law  in  a  way  tfiat  would 
educate  them  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  preached  revolution  instead  of  evolution.  In  his  eyes  the 
law  is  not  only  purposeless,  but  it  is  even  harmful  and  is  a  curse 
that  weighs  heavily  upon  mankind.  But  the  destructive  effects  of 
his  idea  of  redemption  appear  at  all  hands.  They  break  down  all 
the  barriers  of  nationality,  society,  social  relations,  and  family 
ties,  by  preaching  a  liberty  that  destroys  all  human  order  and  fills 
their  adherents  with  an  intemperate  notion  of  equality  and  free- 
dom. This  superterrestrial  {iibcrirdiscJie)  idea  of  redemption,  in 
which  not  moral  worth  but  faith  alone  decides,  has  at  all  times 
been  a  welcome  luxury  for  all  preachers  and  criminals,  but  it  was 
an  easy  way  of  finding  excuse?  for  everything.     But  historical  ac- 


curacy compels  us  to  declare  that  Paul  was  the  creator  of  this 
antileg.  1  and  non-legal  idea  of  redemption,  and  that  he  was  the 
destroyer  of  Christianity  and  was  the  Antichrist.  For  the  poison 
that  has  found  an  entrance  through  the  Pauline  system  has  be- 
come the  ruling  dogma  of  the  church,  has  produced  immorality 
and  ignorance,  has  called  forth  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  of 
the  heretics.  The  Christianity  of  Germany  and  of  Western  Eu- 
rope too  has  been  corrupted  by  1'aulinism.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  other  excellent  works,  Luther  was  not  able  to  throw  off  this 
system  in  his  teachings  concerning  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
the  atonement.  Indeed,  modern  Protestantism  is  to  the  present 
day  yet  the  headquarters  of  Paulinism.  For  this  reason  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  yet  a  power  in  these  lands 
to  serve  as  a  counteracting  agency.  If  this  were  not  the  case  our 
social  and  moral  condition  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless 
through  the  non-legal  equality  and  liberty  visions  of  Paul's  teach- 
ings. Hence  only  one  thing  is  necessary,  namely,  to  get  rid  of 
Paulinism  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  the  State,  and 
society,  and  to  return  to  real  original  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  cites  in  great  profusion  extracts 
from  the  leading  representatives  of  modern  critical  theology,  such 
as  Harnack,  Hausrath,  and  others,  expresses  his  surprise  that 
these  savants,  who  have  so  ably  shown  forth  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Pauline  system,  are  not  able  or  willing  to  draw  the  practical 
conclusions  from  their  critical  and  historical  researches  and  insist 
upon  the  entire  elimination  of  the  Pauline  type  of  thought  from 
modern  theology.  In  fact,  his  denunciations  of  Paul  at  times 
seem  to  be  almost  personal  hatred. 

However,  critical  theology  in  Germany  is  not  willing  to  accept 
this  lay  theologian  as  a  correct  interpreter  of  their  views,  and  in 
the  leading  liberal  organ,  the  Cliristliche  J-fW/ (Marburg),  a  pro- 
fessional critical  savant,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ernst,  publishes  a  series 
of  reasons  why  this  is  the  case.  Some  of  these  are  here  repro- 
duced : 

Mic'iel  has  an  entirely  false  conception  of  the  law,  and  his 
conception  differs  entirely  from  that  which  Paul  teaches.  Paul 
antagonized  the  Law  only  as  this  was  interpreted  by  the  pharisees 
who  had  substituted  the  Law  for  religion  as  such.  Paul  recog- 
nized the  unfruitfulness  of  this  idea  of  the  Law  and  inculcated  the 
higher  religious  functions  and  offices  of  the  Law. 

Again,  Michel  stands  entirely  on  the  basis  of  an  evolutionary 
optimism,  and  sees  in  evil  only  imperfection  and  a  lack  of  what 
should  be.  Paul,  however,  regards  evil  as  an  absolute  Satanic 
power.  The  ethical  idealism  of  Michel  believes  in  the  possibility 
of  man's  advancing  to  perfection,  while  the  pessimism  of  Paul 
sees  in  man  only  a  being  entirely  subject  to  sin.  There  is  accord- 
ingly no  common  ground  between  Paul  and  his  critics. 

It  is  a  total  misrepresentation  of  Paul's  system  of  atonement 
to  claim  that  it  is  productive  of  immorality.  Paul  himself  had  to 
meet  this  criticism  in  his  day,  and  it  has  been  repeated  ever  since, 
but  is  absolutely  without  foundation  or  reason. 

It  is  altogether  wrong  to  fix  an  impassable  gulf  between  Jesus 
and  Paul.  Jesus  taught  no  theory  in  reference  to  the  Law.  An 
antagonism  between  the  two  does  not  exist  in  their  teachings,  at 
most  only  in  their  individualities.  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  summary  of  the  partial  report  which  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  has  made  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  regarding  the  relig- 
ious conditions  of  South  Africa,  is  given  by  the  Chicago  Interior  (September 
20),  which  we  quote  :  "  He  finds  religious  work  in  South  Africa  suffering  from 
racial,  political,  and  industrial  antipathies — whites,  blacks,  and  Chinese  being 
mutually  jealous  and  distrustful  of  each  other.  He  says  that  his  work,  seek- 
ing to  bring  the  educated  classes  of  South  Africa  into  touch  with  ecch  oth  t, 
he  considers  the  most  important  of  his  life.  When  the  Christian  Tngli  h, 
Dutch,  and  Zulu  will  meet  without  fear,  in  brotherly  confidence  and  love,  the 
future  of  the  country  is  assured;  but  not  until  then.  At  Lovedale — the  most 
important  educational  institution  in  the  country,  a  sort  of  South  Hadley 
Seminary  and  Tuskegee  Institute  combined — he  secured  fifty  natives  to  go 
upon  missionary  service  among  their  various  tribes.  As  the  institution  has 
now  eight  hundred  pupils,  practically  from  ever/  tribe  south  of  the  Zambesi 
River,  this  means  much  for  the  future  of  these  populous  and  intelligent  races. 
Mr.  Mott  has  secured  some  promises  of  cooperation  among  the  English  ana 
Dutch  schools,  but  as  yet  his  work  is  incomplete  and  its  larger  report  must 
come  later  " 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A    PARABLE   OF    RUSSIA. 

THE  antiquated  r61e  of  the  ostrich  seems  to  be  played  by  the 
Russian  censorship  in  the  case  of  Leonid  Andreyev's  new 
novel  entitled  "  So  It  Was."  The  ostrich's  head  seeks  oblivion  in 
the  sands  of  French  history.  This  novel,  regarded  by  the  critics 
as  the  masterpiece  of  its  author,  is  a  study  of  individual  and  social 
psychology,  the  psychology  of  slavery  and  tyranny.  While  it  must 
be  obvious  to  all,  points  out  a  Russian  critic,  that  this  book  is  a 
study  of  Russian  slavery  and  tyranny,  yet  a  thin  disguise,  forced 
by  the  censorship,  compels  it  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  study 
of  French  conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  ;  hence  the  title 
—"So  It  Was."  "The  artist.  Andreyev,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Russkoye  Bogaistvo,  a  radical  monthly  edited  by  Horolenko,  "a 
master  of  somber  colors,  under  the  influence 
of  what  he  has  personally  felt  and  experi- 
enced, of  the  events  of  recent  Russian  his- 
tory, has  attentively  read  the  best  works  on 
the  French  Revolution,  has  combined  the 
impressions  gained  from  such  reading  with 
the  well-known  facts  of  French  history  down 
to  our  day,  and  has  set  forth  his  thoughts 
about  them  in  the  half-artistic,  half-didactic 
tale."  Some  flavor  of  the  writer's  style  is 
given  in  the  opening  paragraph,  which  begins 
thus : 

"  An  ancient  tower  overhung  an  ancient 
city,  and  from  the  clock  in  this  ancient  tower 
could  be  heard  droned  everlastingly  :  '  So  it 
was;  so  it  is;  so  it  will  be!'  Over  the  whole 
country  towered  one  man,  a  mysterious  ruler 
of  the  city  and  of  the  land  ;  and  his  mysteri- 
ous power — the  power  of  one  over  millions — 
was  as  ancient  as  the  city. 

"He  was  called  King,  and  bore  the  desig- 
nation the  Twentieth,  after  the  number  of 
his  namesake  predecessors— but  this  did  not 
convey  any  idea.  Just  as  no  one  knew  the 
origin  of  the  city,  so  no  one  knew  the  origin 
of  this  strange  power;  and  as  far  as  human 
memory  extended,  in  the  deepest  Past,  there 
shaped  itself  this  same  image — the  image  of 
one  who  ruled  millions." 

But  suddenly  another  wonder  occurred  in 
the  life  of  these  millions,  who  were  collec- 
tively known  as  Frenchmen.  An  uprising 
took  place  which  was  as  enigmatical  as  the 
obedience  to  the  one-man  power  they  had  so 
long  yielded.  The  old  mystery  became  even 
more  mysterious.  The  whole  charm  of  the 
one  man  disappeared,  and  the  millions  came 
in  direct  contact  with  the  little  man— smaller 
than  themselves— whom  they  had  obeyed. 
There  was  much  trouble,  much  fear  and  trembling.  The  millions 
were  supreme,  and  the  ex-ruler  was  placed  on  trial.  These  scenes 
follow  : 

"They  awaited  a  king  in  the  court-room,  but  there  appeared  a 
clown.  A  dragon  was  awaited,  but  there  appeared  a  big-nosed 
bourgeois  with  a  pocket-handkerchief.  Ridiculous,  strange,  and  a 
little  confusing.     Had  there  not  been  a  substitution? 

"'It  is  I,  the  King,'  says  the  Twentieth. 

"Yes,  it  is  he.  What  a  comical  person  !  What  does  it  mean? 
Can,  then,  anybody  be  a  king?  Can  a  gorilla  be  an  autocratic 
ruler  over  millions? 

"Where  is  the  tyrant?'  suddenly  exclaims  one  of  the  specta- 
tors. '  Yes,  where  is  the  tyrant  ? '  echoes  another,  and  another.  '  I 
do  not  know,'  says  one.     'I  am  ashamed  to  go  in,'  says  another. 


"Awful  thoughts!  Can  insignificance  be  absolute?  Can  no- 
bodies be  tyrants? 

'"  I  do  not  know.     I  am  ashamed.'  " 

The  struggle  continues.  The  millions  are  unquestionably  "on 
top."  but  the  sense  of  fear,  of  dread,  grows  instead  of  subsiding. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  fear  for  the  future  of  the  millions  when  so 
much  ado  is  made  over  a  person  who  is  in  every  way  negligible. 
If  the  King  had  been  a  giant,  a  mighty,  extraordinary  man  of  great 
intellect  and  force,  things  would  be  clear.  The  evil  of  tyranny 
would  then  have  perished  with  the  giant-tyrant.  But  r  big-nosed 
bourgeois  can  not  embody  tyranny,  and  to  kill  him  is  not  to  kill 
tyranny.  In  other  words,  the  cause  of  tyranny  can  not  be  in  him, 
but  must  be  in  the  millions. 

Two  citizens  are  discussing  the  strange  situation  on  the  street, 
having  witnessed  the  described  scenes. 

" '  I  do  not  believe  in  their  freedom ,'  says  one.  '  They  are  too  jubi- 
lant over  the  death  of  the  insignificant  one.' 

"  From  the  great  city,  where  flames  were 
still  mounting,  there  come  confused  sounds 
of  voices,  songs,  and  laughter.  'T'he  people 
were  joyful. 

"'It  is  necessary  to  kiii  tyranny,'  says  one. 

"'It  is  necessary  to  kill  slavery,'  says  the 
other.  'There  is  no  tyranny  ;  there  are  only 
slaves.' 

"'But  they  love  freedom.' 

" '  No,  they  only  fear  the  whip.  When  they 
shall  acquire  love  of  freedom,  they  will  be 
free. ' " 

As  long  as  people  are  servile,  that  which 
"was  "will  continue  to  be.  Meantime  the 
huge  pendulum  on  the  tower  clock  continues 
to  swing  and  to  repeat:  "So  it  was;  so  it 
is;  so  it  will  be;  so  it  was;  so  it  is;  so  it 
will  be." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


LEONID  ANDREYEV, 

Russian  novelist  and  dramatist,  member  of  the 
advanced  revolutionary  party. 


BURLESQUE  A   LITERARY 
MALADY. 

CERTAIN  constitutional  maladies  are 
inherent  in  the  species,  and  we  seem 
to  have  no  power  of  freeing  ourselves 
from  them,  remarks  that  capable  French 
critic  Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  These  mala- 
dies may  have  a  literary  as  well  as  a  phys- 
ical form,  and  the  two  which  the  critic  sets 
himself  to  study  are  burlesque  and  preci- 
osity. The  latter  malady  is  sometimes  im- 
puted to  certain  contemporary  novelists,  tho 
it  has  not  flourished  with  much  vigor  since 
Moliere  killed  with  ridicule  the  pretensions 
of  the  circle  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 
Burlesque  is  more  nearly  universal,  and  its 
essential  characteristic,  says  Mr.  Brunetiere, 
in  one  of  his  philosophic  genre  studies  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (Paris,  August),  "consists  in  the  expansion  of  the  ego  in 
the  joyous  satisfaction  of  its  own  vulgarity."  He  enlarges  as 
follows  : 

"To  go  beyond  the  pleasantries  which  others  might  indulge  in 
concerning  us,  and  by  no  means  to  jest  at  but  to  glorify  our  faults 
and  our  vices,  to  parade  and  to  display  them,  to  transform  them 
humorously  into  qualities  of  which  one  has  just  as  much  right  to 
be  proud  as  he  ordinarily  is  of  their  opposite  ;  to  rejoice  in  one's 
gluttony,  for  example,  or  in  one's  cowardice  in  the  manner  of 
Scarron's  valets,  or,  better  still,  like  Scarron  himself,  to  make 
merry  and  provoke  laughter  at  the  expense  of  one's  own  infirmi- 
ties .  .  .  this  is  at  least  one  of  the  characteristics  of  burlesque  in 
our  literature.     It  embraces  the  elements  of  sensuality,  cynicism, 
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and  grimace.     It   must  also  employ  the  method  of  realism   to  de- 
scribe or  represent  with  preciseness  that  which,  in  the  ordinary 

course  of  life,  one  is  accustomed  to  turn  his  eyes  from  as  an  ob- 
ject of  disgust  or  horror.  .  .  .  It  calls  by  its  right  name  that  which 

refined  people,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  speak  of 
it,  enwrap  in  metaphors 
and  infinite  circumlocu- 
tions." 

Burlesque,  in  the  view 

of  the  French  critic,  may 
not  be  regarded  as  a  reac- 
tion against  preciosity, 
which  consists  of  dressing 
up  commonplace  things 
in  a  garb  weighted  with 
inappropriate  ornament. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are 
told,  "burlesque  is  only 
another  form  of  precios- 
ity," or  indeed,  "  both  are 
merely  reciprocal  and  in- 
verse phases  of  the  same 
malady  in  language,  art, 
and  mind."  He  amplifies 
thus : 


FERDINAND    BRUNETIERE. 

"  There  are  minds  so  constsucted,"  he  says, 
"  that  nothing  simple  or  natural  interests 
them." 


"  Their  source  of  in- 
spiration is  the  same. 
They  imitate  nature  only 
with  the  view  of  adorning  or  embellishing  it.  They  take  lit- 
erally and  more  than  literally  the  celebrated  dictum  '  How  vain 
the  painting  which  attracts  our  admiration  by  the  imitation  of 
objects  which  we  do  not  admire  in  the  original,'  and  consequently 
art  consists  precisely  in  what  is  added  to  the  original.  The  origi- 
nal is  only  a  pretext  or  point  of  departure,  and  that  is  all  that  it 
preserves  in  common  with  the  design  of  the  artist  or  poet.  And 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  one  question  remains,  which  is  to 
know  how  nature  is  to  be  deformed,  it  is  just  here  that  one  can  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  close  kinship  which  exists  between  preciosity 
and  burlesque.  The  work  of  Scarron  is  so  little  opposed  to  that 
of  Corneille  that  it  may  be  called  its  obverse  or  reverse.  .  .  .  That 
which  burlesque  debases  in  order  to  make  us  laugh,  preciosity 
varnishes  in  order  to  excite  our  admiration.  Equally  removed 
from  a  desire  to  imitate  nature,  they  are  agreed  that  the  triumph 
of  art  is  in  departure  from  nature.  One  is  a  poet  or  romancer, 
then,  in  so  far  as  he  departs  from  nature.  Moreover,  it  is  possible 
to  depart  by  whatever  route  one  wishes,  by  pushing  heroism  to  its 
limit — like  Corneille,  by  exaggerated  caricature,  like  Scarron,  by 
refining  on  sentiment,  like  Mile,  de  Scuderi,  or  by  confining  one- 
self within  the  straitened  forms  of  'the  ancient  Romans,'  like  Bal- 
zac. The  characteristic  of  any  complete  system  of  art,  whether  it 
be  made  to  consist  in  the  imitation  or  alteration  of  nature,  is  its 
ability  to  allow  of  more  than  one  manifestation  of  itself:  the  au- 
thor of  'Andromaque  '  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  the  author 
of'L'Avare.'  It  is  in  this  manner  that  burlesque  and  preciosity 
may  be  called  species  of  the  same  genus,  and,  tho  opposed  in  as 
many  traits  as  you  will,  are  essentially  the  expression  of  the  same 
system  or  ideal  of  art." 

The  aim  of  these  two  classes  of  writing,  also,  is  identical,  says 
Mr.  Brunetiere,  and  that  is  "  the  surprise  or  astonishment  of  the 
reader."  There  are  no  "didactic,  moral,  scientific,  or  objective" 
considerations.  The  subject  is  chosen  "  by  reason  of  the  embel- 
lishments of  which  it  is  capable  and  its  suitableness  for  bringing 
into  play  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  author  who  treats  it,"  and 
"hence  the  system  of  art  from  which  they  proceed  evolves  toward 
the  system  of 'art  for  art's  sake'  as  toward  its  limit.  Mr.  Bru- 
netiere goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  malady  of  burlesque  and  pre- 
ciosity is  one  which  at  some  period  has  affected  every  modern 
European  literature,  often  exercising  good  effects.     He  continues  : 

"  We  may  also  see  in  burlesque  and  in  preciosity  forms  and  proc- 
esses of  art,  I  may  even  say  an  entire  esthetic  code ;   and   if  the 


first  article  of  this  code  consists  in  believing  that  the  end  of  art  is 
the 'embellishing*  or  'perfecting  of  nature,' it  then  becomes  al- 
most Platonic.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  ought  to  discern  in  them  even 
something  greater,  a  certain  'constitution  of  mind.*  There  are 
minds  so  constructed  that  nothing  which  is  simple  or  natural  hi- 
ts them,  and  art  begins  for  them  only  with  the  exception;  art, 
in  their  eyes,  is  only  translation,  transposition,  interpretation.  .  .  . 
"Meanwhile  it  remains  for  us  to  forestall  a  last  objection,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  burlesque  and  preciosity  are  'forms  ot  art'  or 'a 
constitution  of  mind,'  it  remains  for  us  to  explain  in  concluding 
what  right  we  have  to  call  them  maladies.  Nothing  could  be 
easier.  The  reason  is,  as  we  believe  we  have  shown,  that  bur- 
lesque and  preciosity  are  opposed  to  the  art  which  is  based  on  the 
'imitation  of  nature';  and  in  all  literatures — I  believe  I  may  say 
in  all  the  imitative  arts— we  see  and  we  affirm  that  the  great 
works,  those  unanimously  recognized  as  such,  belong  only  to  the 
latter  class.  Neither  Dante  nor  even  Petrarch,  neither  Rabelais 
nor  Moliere,  neither  Shakespeare  nor  Milton,  nor  Cervantes,  nor 
Goethe,  nor  Schiller  are  'precious  '  or  burlesque  writers,  but  they 
are  naturalists,  each  in  his  own  manner.  And  since  it  is  in  them 
and  in  their  work  that  humanity  is  recognized  as  in  the  represen- 
tation or  in  the  expression  of  that  which  is  deepest  and  at  the 
same  time  loftiest  in  it,  it  is  therefore  they  wdio  are  sane  and  nor- 
mal, and  the  others  are  so  only  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
them.  There  are,  however,  constitutional  maladies  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  species  and  from  which  humanity  will  no  more  free 
itself  than  it  will  free  itself  from  the  organs  which  are  their  seat 
or  the  functions  that  give  rise  to  them." — Translation  tnade  for 
Tin-:  Literary  Digest. 


A    POET   WHO    LIVES    BY    HIS   VERSE. 

ATTENTION  has  been 'more  keenly  directed  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Noyes,  the  English  poet,  since  the  publication  of-  his  epic 
on  "  Drake."  His  fugitive  verse  has  from  time  to  time  been 
quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest,  to  the  end.  perhaps,  of  inter- 
esting readers  in  his  personality.  A  writer  in  the  London  Book- 
man (September)  describes  him  as  "  one  of  the  most  interesting 
personalities  in  the  literature  of  to-day,"  from  the  fact,  we  gather, 
that  he  is  looked  upon  already  as  one  who  will  aid  in  the  "  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  great  traditions  of  English  song."  Mr.  Noyes  is 
at  present  about  twenty- 
six  years  old  and  has  so 
far  proved  it  possible  in 
these  days  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  writing  poetry. 
He  is  an  Oxford  man  and 
in  1901  rowed  No.  6  in 
the  Exeter  College  eight 
at  Henley-on-Thames. 
The  Bookman  seems  to 
think  this  training  made 
him  a  poet.     We  quote  : 

"  He  had  endeavored  to 
smite  the  beginning,  to 
heave  his  solid  body  in- 
def atigably  back .  to  finish 
out  his  stroke,  to  rattle 
his  lively  hands  away 
from  his  panting  chest,  to 
keep  steady  on  the  for- 
ward swing,  to  use  his 
legs,  to  keep  time — in  a 
word,  to  do  all  those 
solemn  and  momentous 
things  that  are  involved 
in  oarsmanship.  Like 
the  rest  of  us,  he  had  suf- 
fered the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  coaches,  and  had  thus 
learnt  in  suffering  what  he  was  afterward  to  teach  in  song — the 
beauty  of  rhythm  and  the  value  of  harmony.  He  had  made  bumps 
— splendid,  primitive,  soul-stirring  things  disguised  in  an  uncouth 


ALFRED   NOYES, 

Author  of  "Drake:  An  Epic."  He  is  ex- 
pected to  aid  in  the  "reestablishment  of  the 
great  traditions  of  English  song.'' 
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word  ;  he  had  tasted  the  intoxication  of  victory  and  the  agonies  of 
defeat  in  contests  of  physical  prowess ;  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
see  the  individual  wither  and  the  crew  grow  more  and  more;  he 
had  mingled  on  equal  terms  with  dons  at  bump-suppers,  and  had 
,  danced  with  astonishing  noise  and  vigor  round  bonfires  blazing 
>  in  a  college  quad.  In  fact,  not  only  was  he  a  poet,  but  he  had 
been  a  rowing  man." 

A  verse  of  his  with  its  refrain  exhibits  the  poet  and  the  rowing 
man  in  happy  combination.     We  quote  from  "  The  Barrel  Organ  " : 

"  There's  an  Oxford  man  that  listens,  and  his  heart  is  crying  out 
In  the  City  as  the  sun  sinks  low ; 
For  the  barge,  the  eight,  the  Isis,  and  the  coach's  whoop  and  shout, 
For  the  minute-gun,  the  counting,  and  the  long  disheveled  rout, 
For  the  howl  along  the  tow-path  and  a  fate  that's  still  in  doubt, 
For  a  roughened  oar  to   handle 
and  a  race  to  think  about 
In   the    land   where   the   dead 
dreams  go. 

"  Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time, 

in  lilac- time,  in  lilac-time; 
Come  down  to    Kew  in  lilac-time 

(it  isn't  far  from  London), 
And   you  shall    wander  hand  in 

hand  with  Love  in  summer's 

Wonderland. 
Come  down  to  Kew   in  lilac-time 

(it  isn't  far  from  London)." 

Mr.  Noyes's  first  volume  of 
verse  was  called  "  The  Loom  of 
Years."  This  volume  showed, 
says  The  Bookman,  that  the 
singer  "  had  imagination  and 
delight  to  fuse  his  thoughts. 
Technical  dexterity  he  had  in 
abundance,  but  the  dexterity 
was  his  servant,  not  his  master. 
His  outlook  was  broad,  his 
sympathies  were  fresh  ;  he  had 
a  fine  gift  of  unfettered  ex- 
pression, and  he  had  a  high 
respect  for  the  great  traditions 
of  English  poetry."  The  sec- 
ond volume  was  called  "  The 
Flower  of  Old  Japan,"  a  "  child's 
dream  vision  told  in  beautiful 
verse."     Says  The  Bookman ■  : 

"  There  were  dashes  inthisof 

the  Robert  Browning  who  wrote 

'The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  ' ; 

there  was  a  fine  flavor  of    the 

Coleridge    of  'Christabel,'  but 

jbhiefly  there  was  Mr.  Noyes 
/'himself.  The  story,  as  a  re- 
'f viewer  said  at  the  time,  'goes 


smaller  ventures.  Now  he  is  launched  on  the  great  sea  of  poetry. 
The  subject  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  Mr.  Noyes  has  so  far  treated 
it  in  a  fashion  which  must  make  all  lovers  of  adventure  and  poetry 
hope  for  the  speedy  and  fortunate  fulfilment  of  his  task." 

The  following  song  is  found  in  Book  II.  of  "  Drake"  : 

"  The  moon  is  up:   the  stars  are  bright: 

The  wind  is  fresh  and  free! 
We're  out  to  seek  for  gold  to-night 

Across  the  silver  sea! 
The  world  was  growing  gray  and  old: 

Break  out  the  sails  again:  , 

We're  out  to  seek  a  Realm  of  Gold 

Beyond  the  Spanish  Main. 

"  We're  sick  of  all  the  cringing  knees, 

The  courtly  smiles  and  lies! 
God,  let  thy  singing  Channel  breeze 

Lighten  our  hearts  and  eyes! 
Let  love  no  more  be  bought  and  sold 

For  earthly  loss  or  gain; 
We're  out  to  seek  an  Age  of  Gold 

Beyond  the  Spanish  Main. 

Beyond  the  light  of  far  Cathay, 

Beyond  all  mortal  dreams, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  night  and  day 

Our  Eldorado  gleams, 
Revealing — as  the  skies  unfold — 

A  star  without  a  stain, 
The  glory  of  the  Gates  of  Gold 

Beyond  the  Spanish  Main." 


dBfrom    peaceful  delight  without 

Ka  break  into  regions  of  dreadful  forewarnings,  and  emerges 
into  magic  palaces  of  bloom   and   color  and  song.'    This  was 

'•followed  by  'Poems,'  a  fine  sturdy  volume  published  by  the 
Blackwoods,  and  containing  manifold  proofs  both  of  Mr.  Noyes's 
genius  and  of  his  amazing  versatility.  'Apes  and  Ivory,' for  in- 
stance, recalls 'The  Flower  of  Old  Japan.'  'Sherwood  '  is  a  de- 
lightful poem  of  brake  and  woodland  ;  'A  Song  of  England  '  and 
'The  Phantom  Fleet'  strike  a  noble  note  of  patriotism." 

Following  came  "The  Forestof  Wild  Thyme,"  which  The  Book- 
man thinks  "  the  most  beautiful  thing  Mr.  Noyes  has  yet  done." 
"Nothing  is  overstrained:  there  is  no  gush  of  mere  sentimental- 
ism,  but  a  true  feeling  for  childhood  and  mystery  and  the  deep 
things  of  life."     In  conclusion  The  Bookman  records: 

"  Last  comes  'Drake  :  An  English  Epic'  This  is  as  yet  incom- 
plete. Three  books  of  it  have  appeared  in  three  successive  num- 
bers of  Blackwood 's  Magazine,  and  they  have  since  been  repub- 
lished in  book  form.  This  is  an  enterprise  of  great  courage  on 
the  part  of   Mr.   Noyes.     Hitherto   he   has   been   satisfied  with 


THE   PROPHET  OF  A 
LOSING   CAUSE. 

HP  HE  art  of  the  wood-en- 
-*■  graver  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly superseded  by  mechani- 
cal processes  in  illustration  that 
there  remains  only  one  great 
practitioner  of  the  art  in  Amer- 
ica. This  startling  statement, 
made  by  Izora  Chandler  in  The 
Epworlh  Herald  (Chicago, 
September  i),  points  to  Mr. 
Henry  Wolf  as  the  one,  among 
a  rather  large  school  that  flour- 
ished ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
who  has  steadily  refused  to  be 
decoyed  into  other  fields  of  art 
production.  The  position  he 
now  holds  is  indicated  by  the 
assertion  that  he  has  "  no  su- 
periors" and  "  in  certain  quali- 
ties no  equal."  He  was  born  in 
Eckwersheim,  Alsace,  in  1852, 
and  came  to  America  after  the 
New  York  his  home.  Of  Mr. 
Wolf's  adherence  to  a  losing  cause  we  read  : 

"During  the  eighties  and  nineties 'American  wood-engraving, 
of  which  he  was  the  flower,  astonished  the  world  by  reason  of  its 
excellence.'  But  the  work  was  slow  and  costly.  The  haste  and 
greed  of  commerce  sought  other  means  of  art  reproduction  until, 
even  during  the  brilliant  period  chronicled,  there  was  evolved  the 
method  of  illustration  by  photographic  processes — a  no-thought, 
mechanical  method — that  struck  the  death-blow  at  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving. 

"  As  the  new  movement  gained  in  popularity,  Mr.  Wolf's  fellow 
workers  turned  aside,  one  after  another,  to  engage  in  other 
branches  of  art  expression  ;  but  his  own  love  for  the  work  strength- 
ened. He  alone,  of  all  in  this  great  land,  remained  at  his  graver's 
table,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  gain  ;  unmindful  of  loss  ;  working  on  as 
if  inspired.  The  consideration  of  time  and  the  allurements  of 
quick  recompense  held  no  place  in  his  thought.  With  growing 
enthusiasm  he  fared  patiently,  lovingly  on  his  way;  unsatisfied 
with  the  beaten  track  of  other  workers;  seeking  indefatigably  to 


Harper's  Magazine."  Copyright,  1905,  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 

HENRY    WOLF. 

Engraved  on  wood  by  Henry  Wolf  from  the  original  painting  by 
Irving  L.  Wiles. 


Franco-Prussian   war,    making 
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discover  fresh  means  of  expression  with  the  burin;  freeing  him- 
self from  the  limits  imposed  by  less  artistic  predecessors  until  it 
has  come  about  that  he  does  not  give  to  us  simply  what  can  be 
seen  in  a  painting.  By  some  subtle,  magnetic  power  he  catches  the 
very  feeling  of  the  painter  and,  through  his  own  fine  soul  and  touch, 


MR.  WINTER'S  VIEW  OF   "TAINTED"    PLAYS. 

A  T  the  opening  of  the  regular  theatrical  season  of  if)o6-'o7 
*  ■■  there  are  indications  seen  by  Mr.  William  Winter,  dramatic 
citic  of  the  New  York    Tribune,  that  the  supply  of  "putrescent 


From  "  Harper's  Magazine." 


THE   MAROONED   BUCCANEER. 

An  engraving  on  wood  by  Henry  Wolf,  after  the  painting  by  Howard  Pyle. 


Copyright,  1887,  by  Harper  k  Brothers. 


transmits  it  to  us.  While  the  lines  in  his  prints  do  not  fail  to  pre- 
serve the  outward  appearance  of  the  original,  they  fairly  vibrate  with 
sympathetic  desire  to  make  us  know  the  very  spirit  of  the  painting." 

Mrs.  Chandler  cites,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  work  of  Tim- 
othy Cole,  another  American  engraver.  Mr.  Cole  has  lived 
abroad  for  twenty-three  years  and  has  developed  a  method  adapted 
to  the  work  he  has  been  pursuing,  that  of  reproducing  the  old 
masters.  "  Mr.  Wolf,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  himself  chiefly 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  diversified  masterpieces  of  modern  great 
ones.  Gerome,  Jules  Breton,  Corot,  Bastien-Lepage,  Diaz,  Meis- 
sonier,  Menzel,  von  Lenbach,  and  many  others  were  filled  with 
wonder  when  they  saw  the  reproductions  of  their  highest 
work,  by  this  master  in  another  field.  They  were  not  slow  to 
express  their  appreciation  in  enthusiastic  letters  to  him." 

At  the  Fine  Arts  Exposition  in  Rouen,  France,  in  1903,  Mr. 
Wolf  received  a  medal.  Mrs.  Chandler  quotes  a  leading  jour- 
nal of  that  city  as  saying  at  the  time  :  "  Mr.  Henri  Wolf  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  wood-engraver  of  the  world.  He  possesses  a  del- 
icacy of  burin  that  hardly  allows  the  execution  to  be  seen;  while 
the  suppleness  of  his  graving  is  such  that  his  proofs  might  eas- 
ily be  mistaken  for  paintings  in  grisaille."  Numbers  of  Mr. 
Wolf's  prints  are  in  the  famous  collections  of  Europe  and  America 
— the  Villa  Doria  at  Rome,  the  Cabinet  des  Etampes  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  the  Ecole  des  Livres,  Paris,  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy.  The  work  of  this 
artist,  says  Mrs.  Chandler,  "  must  be  classed  by  itself,  as  are  the 
Rembrandt  etchings  and  the  Whistler  lithographs." 


'strong  meat,' "  in  the  form  of  drama,  will  be  "  copious  and  foul." 
Mr.  Winter  utters  vigorously  his  well-known  opinions  of  the  prob- 
lem play,  protesting  again  that  "  the  theater  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  the  analysis  or  treatment  of  ulcers,  whether  physical, 
moral,  or  social."  The  province  of  the  stage,  he  declares  once 
more,  "is  the  ministration  of  art  and  beauty,  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  it  should  ever  be  degraded  by  the  presentment  of  such  stuff 
as 'Ghosts  '  and  'Hedda  Gabler,' '  Iris,' and  '  Mrs.  Tanqueray.' ' 
In  this  temper  he  refers  to  the  plays  that  have  so  far  claimed  the 
largest  amount  of  public  notice.  To  quote  from  The  Tribune 
(September  19) : 

"The  present  dramatic  season  has  started  with 'The  Hypo- 
crites,' a  story  of  florid  didacticism  about  amatory  incontinence  ; 
'His  House  in  Order,'  a  story  of  infidelity  in  marriage,  and  the 
consequences  thereof ;  and  two  versions  of 'The  Kreutzer  Sonata,' 
a  story  of  depravity,  adultery,  disease,  madness,  and  murder. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  plays,  and  clean  ones;  but  those 
dramas  of  carnal  passion  and  misery  are  the  conspicuous  features 
of  the  moment,  in  our  theater.  Those  are  the  plays  for  which  at- 
tention has  been  especially  claimed,  and  upon  which  it  has  espe- 
cially been  bestowed.  Who  is  the  better  for  them?  The  same 
old  distressing  picture  is  shown,  and  the  same  old  rancid  scrap  of 
stale  morality  is  dangled  before  the  public  nose — as  if  any  human 
being,  having  access  to  the  New  Testament,  stands  in  the  slightest 
need  of  precepts  commendatory  of  cleanly  life  !  Or,  as  if  any 
person,  having  access  to  the  newspapers,  has  any  need  of  addi- 
tional information  as  to  creatures  of  depravity,  deeds  of  crime, 
and  scenes  of  horror.  It  does  not  signify  that  those  plays  are,  in 
some  respects,  clever  ;  that  they  display  more  or  less  ingenuity  of 
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WILLIAM  WINTER, 

Who  thinks  the  theater  "  not  the  proper 
place  for  the  analysis  or  treatment  of  ulcers, 
whether  physical,  moral,  or  social.'' 


construction  and  felicity  of  language.  Their  pervasive  defect  is 
that  they  needlessly  and  fruitlessly  obtrude  offensive  topics. 
Grant  that  'the  human  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  des- 
perately wicked  ' — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
for,  with  all  its  faults,  human  nature  contains  attributes  that  are 
noble  and  beautiful,  while  the  history  of  human  conduct  abounds 
with  examples  of  heroism  :  but,  taking  the  worst  view  of  it  that  a 
cynic  can  take,  what  good  can  possibly  come  of  perpetually  ap- 
prising our  fellow-creatures  that  they  are  dwelling  in  the  hall  of 

sin  and  the  bonds  of  in- 
iquity? It  grows  very 
tiresome.  Let  us  agree 
to  it,  and  have  done  with 
it.  Graves,  in  the  old 
play,  comforts  himself 
with  the  reflection  that 
this  beastly  world  will 
one  day  be  burnt  up. 
That  thought,  surely, 
might  console  the  most 
inveterate  Ibsenite  of 
all  the  dismal  crowd. 
Charles  Mathews,  the 
comedian,  once  said  to 
his  intimate  friend  Arthur 
Sketchley,  who  was  al- 
ways grumbling :  'Every- 
thing is  wrong,  Arthur ; 
now  damn  everything — 
and  let's  go  to  break- 
fast.'" 

Mr.  Winter,  in  showing 
where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  between  what 
ought  to  be  permitted 
and  what  ought  to  be 
prohibited,  gives  the- 
principle  that  "  the  right  way  for  dramatic  art  is  to  present  the 
beauty  that  should  be  emulated — not  to  linger  on  the  infamy  that 
should  be  shunned."  He  would  not  allow  "the  moralist,  dramatic 
or  otherwise,"  his  say  in  the  theater  because  the  moralist,  "as  a 
rule,  assumes— and  acts  on  the  assumption — that  there  is  no  crime 
too  atrocious,  no  obscenity  too  vileT  no  nastiness  too  putrid,  for 
obtrusion  on  the  public  notice,  if  only  the  obtrusion  is  tagged  with 
a  good  moral."  The  excitation  of  disgust  in  the  mind  of  a  spec- 
tator, Mr.  Winter  declares,  "is  not  necessarily  a  benefit;  more 
often  it  is  a  positive  harm."  In  so  saying  he  rebutts  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  who  passed 
on  the  case  of  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession."  The  Court  admitted 
that  "vice  "  was  presented,  but  argued  that  as  it  was  presented  in 
an  "  odious  light  "  observers  would  view  it  with  "  disgust  "  and  be 
moved  to  avoid  it — a  conclusion,  says  Mr.  Winter,  "exceedingly 
specious"  and  "absolutley  unsound." 

We  are  not  left  by  The  Tribune's  critic  without  guidance  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  desire  in  the  theater  to-day.     To  quote : 

"  Nothing  in  the  theater  of  to-day  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public  as  an  adherence  to  the  lovely  and  cheering  drama  of 
simplicity  and  beauty.  The  public— that  convenient  scapegoat  !— 
is  forever  supposed  to  want  something  new  and  something  nasty. 
That  is  an  error.  The  public  wants  something  interesting — good 
acting,  for  instance,  in  good  plays.  It  might  be  worth  while  to 
experiment  a  little  in  that  direction.  There  are  many  good  plays 
in  our  language  :  plays  of  Shakespeare  ;  plays  of  the  order  of  'The 
Road  to  Ruin,' 'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  'Caste,'  'Our  Boys,' 
'The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man,'  'Forget-Me-Not,'  'The  Two  Roses,' 
'The  Favorite  of  Fortune,' 'All  for  Her,' 'False  Shame,' 'Jenie 
Brown,'  'A  Pair  of  Spectacles,'  'The  Middleman,'  'The  Royal 
Family, "Th-j  White  Pilgrim,  '  'The  Man  of  Airlie, "The  Rivals,' 
'Virginius.'  'Becket,'  'Judah,' 'The  Magistrate,' 'Faust,' 'Sweet 
Lavender,'  etc.,  etc.  :  plays  of  many  kinds,  requiring  talents  of  a 
wide  order  for  their  suitable  interpretation;  but  such  plays  need 
actors,  and  no  one  of  the  speculative  persons  who  so  largely  now 


control  our  stage  has  shown  a  vestige  of  ability  to  organize  and 
really  manage  a  dramatic  company.  The  shop  is  open — but  it  is 
only  a  shop  ;  and  a  shop  it  will  remain,  until  control  of  the  stage 
reverts  to  rightful  authority  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  hands  of  self- 
respecting,  capable  actors,  or,  at  least,  of  managers  who  possess 
the  actor's  artistic  temperament  and  are  conscious  of  their  intel- 
lectual obligation  to  society." 


EXPANSION   OF  THE  YIDDISH    DRAMA. 

IT  seems  that  the  Yiddish  drama  is  emerging  from  what  might 
be  called  its  parochial  conditions.  The  plays  of  the  East- 
Side  Jews  of  New  York  have  remained  unfamiliar  to  English- 
speaking  audiences  because  they  are  couched  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
described  as  "  at  its  best  a  corrupt  High  German  and  at  its  worst  a 
polyglot  jargon."  But  already  in  the  present  season  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata,"  a  play  by  Jacob  Gordin,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
Yiddish  playwrights,  has  been  presented  by  two  English-speaking 
companies  on  Broadway.  The  resultant  comment  has  served  to 
make  more  plain  the  kind  of  semi-foreign  dramatic  art  that  has 
developed  among  us.  The  Yiddish  stage,  says  The  American 
Hebrew  (New  York),  "reflects  more  or  less  accurately  the  condi- 
tion of  life  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  and  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  is  the  mirror  of  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people,  at  least 
where  Jewish  life  becomes  a  problem." 

For  five  or  six  years  three  dramatists,  Gordin,  Kobrin,  and  Libin, 
have  provided  the  Yiddish  stage  with  practically  all  its  best  mate- 
rial. Of  this  drama  Mr.  John  Corbin  writes  in  the  New  York  Sun 
(September  16) : 

"  That  the  Yiddish  colony  in  the  Bowery  has  a  dramatic  life  of 
its  own,  which  is  native  to  itself,  authentic,  and  of  a  very  high 
quality,  both  literary  and  dramatic,  has  long  been  known.  Ten 
years  ago  in  a  magazine  article  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
plays  of  Gordin  and  his  confreres  were  more  deeply  vital  in  theme 
and  abler  in  treatment  than  anything  we  had  yet  had  from  the  play- 
wrights of  Broadway 

"  Of  direct  appeal  to  the  merely  American  public  there  is  not 
much  in  the  plays  of  the  new  Bowery.  Or,  rather,  they  are  in  their 
very  nature  alien  and  antagonistic  to  it.  Our  drama  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  busy  and  prosperous  public  that  looks  to  the  theater 
for  amusement  that  will  distract  it.  Our  Yiddish  population  is  the 
offspring  of  the  deepest  economic  and  social  unrest  of  the  most 
distressed  of  European  nations;  its  traditions  are  those  of  Tolstoy 
and  Gorky,  with  a  kindred  infusion  from  the  great  Norwegian. 
What  it  looks  for  in  the  theater  is  not  only  amusement,  but  that 
deeper  enjoyment  of  pure  drama  and  tragedy." 

Mr.  Corbin,  in  dealing  with  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  points  to 
the  use  of  the  title  as  representing  a  foible  of  Yiddish  playwrights 
in  borrowing  for  their  work  a  title  of  greatness.  The  "Kreutzer 
Sonata"  has  "only  an  allusive  relation  to  Tolstoy's  novel  of  the 
same  name."  "  Adler's  'King  Lear'  and  Thomashef  sky's  'Romeo 
and  Juliet '  are  so  called  only  because  they  present  the  themes  of 
filial  ingratitude  and  romantic  love  between  scions  of  warring 
families.  Adler's  Lear  is  of  the  Jewish  proletariat  and  Thoma- 
shefsky's  Romeo  is  the  son  of  a  factional  rabbi."  And  likewise 
the  heroine  Miriam  of  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  "  is  no  more  than 
a  woman  subjected  to  the  sexual  will  of  a  husband  she  abomi- 
nates."    Concerning  this  play  we  read  : 

"The  characteristic  feature  of  the  play,  and  the  one  that  should 
have  given  it  its  title,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  study  of  a  family  of 
Russian  Jews  in  process  of  Americanization — a  highly  significant 
and  timely  theme.  The  story  begins  in  Russia,  where  the  author- 
ity of  the  parent  is  absolute,  and  its  crucial  acts  take  place  in 
America,  where  the  children  are  asserting  their  right  to  live  for 
themselves  and  to  themselves 

"As  a  piece  of  dramatic  writing  the  play  is  in  the  main  admira- 
bly simple, logical, and  true.  The  examples  of  Tolstoy  and  Ibsen 
have  not  been  in  vain.  As  a  social  study  it  is  at  once  trenchant 
and  sympathetic.  The  independence  and  irreverence  of  the  de- 
meanor of  American  children,  so  tragic  in  its  effect  upon  the  lives 
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of  the  leading  characters  in  the  play,  is  treated  with  the  true  de- 
tachment of  the  dramatist,  and  with  abundant  hum  or.  The  char- 
acter of  Miriam  is  nowhere  sentimentalized,  her  sin  nowhere  palli- 


ated but  it  is  pictured  with  the  true  dramatic  sympathy,  and,  in 
so  fa.  as  the  logic  of  morality  and  the  theater  will  permit,  is  gen- 
erous, devoted,  noble." 
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In  this  department  The  Literary  Digest  will 
print  descriptive  titles  of  new  books  as  published 
each  week  up  to  the  day  of  going  to  press,  with 
notices,  then  or  soon  thereafter,  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant and  important.  It  hopes  in  this  way  to  supply 
an  authoritative  and  systematic  record  and  guide 
which  shall  meet  what  the  editor  believes  to  be  a 
widely-existing  need  among  its  readers. 

Alexander,  De  Alva  Stanwood.  A  Political 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Two  volumes, 
8vo,  pp.  viii-405:  iv-444.  1774-1861.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2.50  per  volume. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  accomplished  what, 
to  many  persons,  would  have  seemed  an 
impossible  task — he  has  written  a  political 
history  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
made  it  interesting.  Nearly  nine  hundred 
octavo  pages  have  been  employed  to  cover 
a  period  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  the 
book  is  nowhere  dull  reading.  The  author 
has  contrived  so  well  to  adorn  the  necessary 
political  facts  with  items  in  personal 
biography,  that  the  chronicle  rises  to  a 
place  somewhere  in  the  domain  of  master- 
pieces. 

Besides  the  historic  names,  such  as  the 
Clintons,  Hamilton,  Burr,  Van  Buren, 
and  Seward,  there  pass  across  its  pages 
many  figures  once  luminous  and  potent 
in  public  life,  but  now  nearly  or  quite 
forgotten,  even  by  men  who  might  be 
called  well  read — for  example,  Thurlow 
Weed,  Erastus  Root,  Silas  Wright,  William 
L.  Marcy,  and  Edwin  Croswell.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's account  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  duel  between  Hamilton  and 
Burr  is  the  clearest  and  most  satisfying 
that  has  anywhere  been  printed.  Another 
chapter,  devoted  to  a  notable  phase  of 
State  politics,  deals  with  the  "firm  of 
Seward,  Weed,  and  Greeley,"  and  the 
memorable  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
by  the  retirement  of  the  junior  member. 

If  some  one  could  now  write  a  history 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  which  should 
be  as  good  as  this  history  of  its  politics 
and  politicians,  the  world  might  better 
understand  what  have  been  the  economic 
forces,  and  who  were  the  men  that  have 
combined  with  nature  to  rear  this  imperial 
commonwealth.  Readers  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's work  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he 
has  in  preparation  an  additional  volume 
covering  the  period  from  1861   to  1896. 

Rarine,  Arvede.  The  Life  of  Alfred  de  Musset 
Done  into  English  by  Charles  Conner  Hayden. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  176.  New  York:  Edwin  C. 
Hill  Co.     $1.50. 

Krandes,  George.  On  Reading:  An  Essay. 
i8mo,  pp.  64.     New  York:  Dufneld  &  Co.      75  cents. 

As  a  book,  this  would  be  called  a  mere 
trifle,  but  there  is  wise  and  stimulating 
counsel  in  it — some  wholesome  lamenta- 
tions that  newspapers  should  be  so 
widely  read,  but  they  are  supplemented 
by  inspiring  words  as  to  books  that  are 
far  better  worth  one's  while. 


Brown,  Charles  Reynolds.  The  Social  Message 
of  the  Modern  Pulpit.  i2mo,  pp.  ix-293.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

Chapman,  J.  Wilbur,  D.D.  S.  H.  Hadlev  of  Water 
Street:  A  Miracle  of  Grace.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
pp.   288.     $1.25  net. 

De  We<'8f,  Truman  A.  The  Principles  of  Prac- 
tical Publicity:  Being  a  Treatise  on  "  the  Art  of 
Advertising."  i2mo,  pp.  xv-244.  Buffalo:  Mat- 
thews-Northrup  Works. 

Duncan,  Norman.  The  Adventures  of  Billv  Top- 
sail: A  Story  for  Boys.  Illustrated,  pp.  331. 
New    York:  Fleming    H.    Re '/ell.     $1.50. 

Ellison,  Edith  Nicholl.  A  Child's  Recollections 
of  Tennyson.  i8mo,  pp.  112.  Illustrated.  New 
Vork:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Si. 

An  attractively  printed  and  bound  little 
volume  is  this  from  Mrs.  Ellison,  giving 
in  simple  and  agreeable  fashion  recollec- 
tions of  an  acquaintance  which  "began 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  far  back  in  the  days 
of  the  Crimean  War;  and  it  is  true  from 
beginning  to  end."  If  the  reader  sees 
rather  more  of  Hallam  and  Lionel  Tenny- 
son than  of  the  poet,  their  father,  that 
perhaps  is  due  to  one  of  the  penalties 
of  childhood.  The  book  was  worth 
writing,  and  no  reader  would  be  sorry  to 
possess  it. 

Kwalri,  Carl.  Two-Le<;s.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  .Alexander  Teixeiia  de  Mattos.  i8mo, 
pp.   148.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.       Si. 

Forman,  lustus  Miles.  Buchanan's  Wife.  With 
illustrations  by  Will  Grefe-.  i2mo,  pp.  291.  New 
York:  Harper  &   Bro.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Forman 's  new  novel  has  a  rather 
sensational  flavor  and  recalls  those  "thril- 
ers"  of  a  former  period  which  were 
written  with  a  view  of  sating  that  taste 
for  mystery  and  murder  which  was  held 
to  be  universal  among  lovers  of  fiction. 
The  central  theme  of  "Buchanan's  Wife" 
is  trite  enough.  A  woman  of  beauty  and 
refinement,  tho  of  very  weak  character, 
is  sold  to  a  man  whom,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  she  must  soon  come  to  loathe. 
This  "gloom-enfolded  dream"  is  a  strange 
product  of  the  novelist's  art.  His  father 
had  been  a  Scots-Welsh  scientist — a 
formidable  type,  surely — who  had  married 
a  young  Italian  girl  "all  smiles  and  soft- 
ness and  instability."  With  such  a  basis 
of  heredity,  the  author  constructs  the 
character  "whose  lugubrious  personality 
dominates  the  book. 

Buchanan,  we  are  assured,  was  no 
brute,  and  had  the  negative  virtue  of  not 
actually  beating  his  wife  His  exterior 
was  vaguely  repellent.  Tho  not  quite 
an  ugly  man,  his  natural  gloom  and 
inactive  life  had  left  him  sallow  and  lean 
to  the  point  of  emaciation.  In  addition 
to  these  "points,"  he  had  the  advantage 
of  a  habit  of  nervously  twitching  his 
eyebrows  while  speaking,  as  if  he  were 
constantly  angry.  He  was  upon  the 
whole  "rather  absurdly  Mephistophelian" 
and  possessed  as  a  crowning  asset  that 
odd  touch  of  malice  found  in  cripples. 


It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
sum  of  these  fascinations  left  his  wife 
cold.  When  her  early  lover,  Harry 
Faring,  comes  upon  the  scene  the  plot 
begins  to  thicken  after  the  lively  fashion 
of  Miss  Braddon.  One  night  Buchanan, 
meditating  suicide  and  nerving  himself 
for  the  feat,  unexpectedly  finds  himself 
the  host  of  an  early  acquaintance,  a 
burglar,  who  intends  to  rifle  the  house. 
A  heart-to-heart  talk  ensues,  and  the 
result  is  that  Buchanan  makes  a  des- 
perate resolve.  He  turns  professional 
thief  and  vanishes  into  the  night. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  real  interest 
of  the  story  begins,  and  considerable 
ingenuity  must  be  allowed  the  author 
for  the  mystifying  methods  which  mark 
the  bloody  business  of  the  main  plot. 
The  terrible  fate  that  overtakes,  or  seems 
to  overtake,  Buchanan — for  the  basic 
principle  in  this  sort  of  novel  is  that  the 
hero  never  remains  dead  long  at  a  time — 
gives  the  author  an  opportunity  for  some 
rather  unusual  character-drawing  as  regards 
the  unloving  young  wife. 

Goodrich,  Arthur.  The  Balance  of  Power. 
Illustrated  by  Otto  Toastern.  i2mo,  pp.  413. 
New    York-     Outing    Publishing    Company.     S1.50. 

Greene,  Sarah  P.  McLean.  The  Power  Lot.  nmo, 
pp.  396.      New  York:    Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  S1.50. 

Henderson,  W.     J.     The     Art    of    the     Singer: 

Practical  Hints  about  Vocal  Technics  and  Style. 
i2mo,  pp.  2-0.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.25    nee. 

Henderson,  Mary  Foote.  The  Ari=tocracy  of 
Health:  A  Study  of  Physical  Culture.  Our  Favorite 
Poisons,  and  trie  International  League  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Physical  Culture.  i2mo.  pp.  xii-772. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.     Si. 50. 

Hume,  Fergus.  The  Mystery  of  the  Shadcw. 
With  sixteen  illustrations  by  A.  T.  S-nitn.  nmo, 
pp.  vii-279.     New  York:  P.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Irwin,  Wallace  Chinatown  Ballads.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  82.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.      ST.25. 

Johnson,  Owen.  Max  Fargus.  nmo,  pp.  325. 
Illustrated.      New  York:  Baker  &  'iaylor  Co.    $1.50. 

Jones,  J.  William,  D.D.  Life  and  Letters  of 
Robert  Edward  Lee,  Soldier  and  Man.  With 
portraits.  8vo,  pp.  xii-486.  New  York:  Neale 
Publishing  Co.     S2. 

Lockyer,  Sir  Norman.  Stonehenge  and  other 
British  stone  monuments  astronomically  considered. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-340.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  Co.     S3. 50  net. 

London,  Jack.  Moon-Face  and  Other  Stories. 
i2mo,  pp.  373.      New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.      Si. 5°. 

MacKaye,  James.  The  Economy  of  Happiness. 
Svo,  pp.  xv-1533.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$2.50. 

The  thesis  which  underlies  this  elaborate 
philosophical  study  is  that  human  happi- 
ness is  attainable  through  an  intelligent, 
rational  search  conducted  on  practical 
principles,  and  that  if  up  to  the  present 
time  men  have  not-  solved  the  problem 
it  is  because  they  have  not  gone  about 
it  in  the  right  way.  The  author  asserts 
that,  throughout  history,  natura'  and 
human  activities  have  combined  to  develop 
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the  world's  potentiality  for  pain  and  to 
leave  undeveloped  its  potentiality  for 
pleasure. 

Like  Schopenhauer — whose  central  thesis, 
nevertheless,  is  inverted  in  the  present  work 
— Mr.  MacKaye  maintains  that,  from  its 
origin  to  its  present-day  status,  the  prob- 
lem of  philosophy  has  been  how  to  avoid 
unhappiness  and  achieve  happiness.  If 
the  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved,  it  is 
not  because  it  is  insoluble,  but  because 
men  have  not  yet  learned  the  necessary 
method.  For  thousands  of  years,  we  are 
practically  told,  the  master  minds  of 
humanity  have  been  groping  in  the  dark 
for  the  key  to  the  enigma.  At  last  it 
has  been  found — this  golden  key  that  is 
to  reopen  the  lost  Eden — and  tho  un- 
observed all  these  centuries,  it  must  have 
hung  in  a  very  obvious  place,  for  it  is  no 
other  thing  than  common  sense. 

By  common  sense  the  author  means 
a  kind  of  sense  which  in  the  sequel  proves 
to  be  very  uncommon,  at  least  as  far  as 
individuals  are  concerned.  In  his  inter- 
pretation of  it,  it  is  a  kind  of  sense  which 
is  susceptible  of  tests  independent  of  the 
convictions  of  any  man  or  assemblage  of 
men.  In  short  it  is  a  metaphysical 
entity  closely  related,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  sensus  communis  of  the  scholastics. 
The  whole  of  Book  I.  is  given  up  to  its 
elucidation. 

Very  interesting  and  quite  clear  of 
metaphysical  obscurities  are  the  author's 
observat'ons  upon  logomania  (word  mad- 
ness), proteromania  (prior  madness),  and 
pathomania  (sensibility  madness),  which 
he  asserts  are  responsible  for  practically 
all,  if  not  all,  of  the  normal  deviations 
from  sense  to  which  markind  are  subject. 
The  concluding  pages  of  the  work  are 
a  paean  to  Science,  which  is  declared  "to 
have  already  done  more  for  humanity 
than  the  sum  of  all  other  forces  set  in 
motion  by  human  effort."  Like  Berthe- 
lot,  he  believes  that  Science  is  destined 
to  solve  the  supreme  problem  which  up 
to  now  philosophy  and  theology  have 
failed  to  solve. 

Matheson,  George,  D.D.  Rests  by  the  River. 
Devotional  Meditations.  i2mo,  pp.  xvi-360.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

Matthews,  Robert  Valentine.  The  Song  of  the 
Pines.  Illustrated  by  James  Varrier.  pp.  vi-350. 
New  York:    Edwin  C.  Hill  Co. 

McCutcheon,  George  Barr.  Jane  Cable.  Illus- 
trated in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher,  nmo,  pp.  336. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Miguels,  PhiliD  Verriil  The  Crystal  Sceptre: 
A  Story  of  Adventure,  nmo,  pp.  346.  New  York 
and    London:  Harper   &    Bros.      $1.25. 

This  is  a  glorified  dime  novel  of  the 
blood -and- thunder  genre  that  should  take 
by  storm  the  heart  of  boys  who  have 
made  a  course  in  "Jack  Harkaway" 
literature  and  upon  whom  ordinary  horrors 
have  begun  to  pall.  It  is  the  hair-raising 
record  of  the  adventures  of  a  lad  dropped 
by  a  balloon  upon  an  island  peopled  by 
orang-utans,  of  his  successful  expedi- 
ents in  taming  the  ferocious  creatures 
to  his  will,  of  stupendous  feats  of  slaughter 
enacted  in  the  clash  of  rival  gorilla  hosts, 
and    of    unto'd    dangers   and   triumphs   of 

ry  blood-curdling  and  unconventional 
order  Youths  with  a  thirst  for  literary 
carnage  may  have  their  fill  of  it  in  this 
tale,  which  strikes  a  new  note  in  lurid 
narrative,  and  which  in  sheer  effusion  of 
blood  is  probably  unmatched  in  recent 
literary  feats  of  the  kind.  The  fact  that 
it  is  tlic  ichor  of  gorillas  that  (lows  so 
freely  modulates  the  horror  of  the  reeking 
chapters.  In  this  wilderness  of  monkeys, 
a  few  hundred  more  or  less  will  not  be 
missed,   and   the  slaughtei  on  gaily 

and  ad  libitum. 

At     rare     intervals     when     the     author 

thes    his    dripping    knife    and    gives 
imagination,    we   - 
en1  'ire,  pal  terned  up< »n  i hose 
( Yusoe  and  fules  Verne,  1  vents 


which  never  possibly  could  have  happened 
on  sea  or  land,  but  which  will  prove  none 
the  less  interesting  to  the  audience  which 
the  book  aims  to  reach. 

Miltoun,  Francis  [Milburg  F.  Mansfield].  Castlei 
and  Chateaux  of  Old  Touraine  and  the  Loire  Country. 
Witn  many  illustrations  reproduced  trom  paintings 
mads  on  the  spot  by  Blanche  McMauus.  nmo, 
pp.  xi-347-     Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $3. 

Miltoun,  Francis  [Milburg  F.  Mansfield].  Ram- 
bles on  the  Riviera:  Being  some  account  of  journeys 
made  en  automobile  and  things  seen  in  the  fair  land 
of  Provence.  With  many  illustrations  reproduced 
from  paintings  made  on  the  spot  by  Blanche  Mc- 
Manus.  nmo,  pp.  xiii-434.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.     $2.50. 

Monahan,  Michael.  Benigna  Vena:  Essays 
Literary  and  Personal.  Portrait.  8vo,  pp.  187. 
New  York:  The  Alban  Publishing  Co. 

Patton,  John  S.  Jefferson,  Cabell,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Small  8vo,  pp.  viii-380.  New 
York:    Neale  Publishing  Co.     $2. 

Peloubet,  Francis  N.,  D.D.  Studies  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  A  Biblical  drama  illuminating  the 
problem  of  the  ages.  For  advanced  c'.asses.  8vo, 
pp.  xxx-115,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1  net. 

Prideaux,  Sarah  Trevebian.  Modern  Book 
Bindings.  8vo.  pp.  x-131.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Potter,  Henry  Codman,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
Reminiscences  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops.  8vo, 
pp.  xi-22.5.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  photo- 
gravure. New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  bishops  and  archbishops  of  whom 
Bishop  Potter  writes  are  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, the  bishops  being  all  Americans;  the 
archbishops  of  course  are  Englishmen. 
The  reminiscences  embrace  exactly  forty 
years,  beginning  as  they  do  in  1866,  when 
the  author  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
House  of  Bishops.  It  is  the  personal 
note  that  the  author  aims  to  sound,  rather 
than  the  professional  or  biographical. 
The  result  is  a  contribution  to  Episcopal- 
Church  annals  of  quite  distinct,  if  not 
unique,  value.  Bishop  Potter  was  moved 
to  write  mainly  because  of  his  regrets 
that  some  brilliant  anecdotes  of  General 
Sherman  he  once  heard  from  a  group  of 
distinguished  men  assembled  in  a  private 
house  in  honor  of  Sherman's  memory 
never  would  get  into  print.  It  then 
occurred  to  him  that  what  he  himself 
could  remember  of  the  bishops  whom  he 
had  known  ought  not  to  fail  of  record. 
The  book  is  therefore  in  a  sense  the  out- 
come of  a  dinner-party,  but  none  the  less 
is  it  welcome  and  valuable. 

Richards,  William  R.,  D.D.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  in  Modern  Worship.  i6mo,  pp.  168.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1. 

Richard?,  R.  C.  Railroad  Accidents:  Their 
Cause  and  Prevention.  Pub  ished  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Claim  Agents. 

Seignobos,  Charles.  A  History  of  Ancient 
Civilization.  Translated  and  edited  by  Arthur 
Herbert  Weil.  With  an  introduction  by  James 
A' ton  James,  nmo,  pp.  xv-373.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

Shaler,  Sophia  P.  The  Masters  of  Fate,  the 
Power  of  the  Will.  nmo,  pp.  x-358.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mrs.  Shaler  has  here  brought  together 
an  impressive  statement  of  great  and 
good  deeds  done  by  men  and  women  under 
physical,  financial,  or  other  limitations 
that  seemed  to  place  in  their  way  ob- 
stacles insurmountable.  An  inspiring  rec- 
ord has  she  made — a  record  not  so  much 
of  generalities  as  of  specific  biogra- 
phy.  An  index  is.  given  to  men  and 
women  who  have  done  notable  things  in 
poverty,  in  sickness,  in  blindness,  in 
deformity,  in  jail. 

Smith,  Richard  A  Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers 
(the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware) 
in     1769.      Being   his    Journal.      Ediced    with    a 

.•  ot  pioneer  sel  tlemei  !     uncis  W.  I  [alsey. 

8vo,  pp.   lxxiii    102.      With  map  and  thirty-six  illus- 
trations.     New    York  Charles   Scribner's  Sons.     $5. 

Stevenson,    Robert     Louis,    E  Selected 

1    with    an   introduction   and  notes,    by    W. 

■     -                     22-184.  New     York: 
ibnei                    7?   cents. 

Taliii«-y,    1  >r.      Mas.      Practical     and     Theoretical 

nto,     A   'I'c.     B r   Beginners    and    A.I 

!    Pupil!  '  v    York: 

t'ni\  er  al   Lan 


Thomson,  J.  Arthur.  Herbert  Spencer.  [Eng- 
lish Men  of  Science  Series.]  nmo,  pp.  ix-284. 
Portrait.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Thorpe,  T.  E.  Joseph  Priestly.  |English  Men 
of  Science  Series.l  nmo,  pp.  viii-228.  Portrait. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co      $1  net. 

Vachell,  Horace  A.  The  Face  of  Clay:  An 
Interpretation.  Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  359.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1  so. 

Von  Grabill,  S.  Becker  (Ruperth  Fehnstoke). 
Letters  irom  Tuskegee:  Being  the  Confessions  of  a 
Yankee.  Second  edition  with  notes.  i8mo,  pp. 
ix-85.     Tuskegee:  S.  Becker  von  Grabill. 

Vaux,  Patrick.  The  Shock  of  Battle,  nmo, 
PP-  3  79-  Frontispiece.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's    Sons.     $1.50. 

Warner,  Anne.  Susan  Clegg  and  Her  Neighbors' 
Affairs.  nmo,  pp.  220.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.      $1. 

It  is  not  the  most  wholesome  humor 
iri  the  world  that  challenges  our  smiles  in 
Mrs.  Warner's  new  book,  but  it  is  harmless 
enough  and  no  doubt  will  delight  that 
considerable  audience  which  craves  a 
laugh  at  all  hazards  and  is  not  too  exacting 
as  to  the  artistic  canons  which  up  to  now 
have  been  thought  indispensable  in  th< 
literature  of  humor.  The  book  of  "Susan 
Clegg ' '  is  composed  of  four  separate  dialect 
stories,  all  except  one  of  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  year  in  leading  maga- 
zines. 

The  world  at  whose  portals  stands  the 
gaunt  and  formidable  Susan,  check- 
aproned  and  on  guard  with  her  broom, 
is  not  a  specially  charming  one.  It  is 
the  world  of  the  sordid  and  the  common- 
place, of  tight-fisted  matrons  in  whom 
enforced  stinginess  has  become  a  species 
of  genius,  of  bleak  old  maids  in  horrible 
wrappers,  impregnable  to  any  ray  of 
the  ideal  and  equipped  with  a  developed 
curiosity  probably  unmatched  outside 
of  the  cloister;  of  very  respectable  old 
men  in  cruelly  brushed  coats,  who  are 
permitted  at  times  to  bask  in  the  smiles 
of  the  above-mentioned  virgins;  of  poor 
creatures  worn  with  toil,  condemned  to 
the  kitchen  as  to  a  dungeon,  spending 
their  whole  lives  in  burnishing  stew-pans 
and  polishing  old  furniture. 

This  phase  of  life,  which  is  the  rough 
material  of  a  masterpiece  in  the  hands 
of  a  Dickens  or  a  Balzac,  usually  degen- 
erates into  the  grotesque  under  the 
brush  of  less  skilful  artists.  Latent 
pathos,  the  soul  of  true  humor,  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  book.  The  author  nearly 
always  relies  upon  grotesque  situations, 
and  here  her  skill  is  such  that  the  counter- 
feit often  rings  like  current  coin.  Even 
funerals  are  invoked  to  raise  a  laugh,  tho 
a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in  its  mouth 
was  never  yet  known  to  be  funny. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  judicious  grieve, 
the  indiscriminating  may  be  trusted  to 
laugh,  at  many  of  the  ludicrous  episodes. 

Watson,  James.  The  Dog  Book:  A  popular 
history  of  the  dog;  with  practical  information  as 
to  care  and  management  of  house,  kennel,  and  exhi- 
bition dogs;  descriptions  of  all  important  breeds 
Two  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  xvi— 386;  xxii-387.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $6 
net  per  vol. 

Wells,  Carolyn.  A  Whimsey  Anthology,  iomo. 
pp.  xvi  -288.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

Wack,  Henry  Wellington.  In  Thamesland: 
Being  the  Gossiping  Record  of  Rambles  through 
England  from  the  source  of  the  Thames  to  the  sea, 
with  Casual  Studies  of  the  English  Peop.e,  Their 
Historic,  Literary',  and  Romantic  shrines.  The 
whole  proving  a  complete  guide  to  the  Thames 
Valley.  With  maps  and  100  illustrations.  New 
York  and  London:  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Wack's  vo'ume  belongs  among 
those  books  of  European  travel  for  which 
so  many  years  ago  there  was  an  assured 
demand  from  the  public.  By  choosing 
a  special  and  a  restricted  area  for  his 
theme,  and  that  area  being  the  Valley 
of  the  Thames,  he  has  probably  escaped  the 

dangers  which  at  this  late  day  beset  most 
books  of  this  class.  He  writes  agreeably 
and  has  been  careful  in  collecting  his  infor- 
mation. The  illustrations  are  numerous 
enough  and  good  enough  to  make  the  for- 
tune of  any  book  having  a  popular  theme. 
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Ill    An  I  urn  Ml  nl. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

The  apple  seeds  arc  black  at  core; 
The  linden  leaves,  like  fairy  ore, 

Shed  the  effulgence  of  their  gold, 
Paving  the  pathways  green  before. 

More  plaintive  grows  the  thrush's  pipe; 
The  quince's  cheek  is  yellow  ripe; 

And  the  smooth  pallor  of  the  pear 
Reveals,  like  dawn,  a  russet  stripe. 

The  minstrel  wind  behind  the  hill 
Above  its  strings  is  never  still; 

Autumn  through  all  the  brooding  land 
Works  the  rich  wonder  of  its  will. 

As  in  a  necromancer's  glass. 

We  watch  the  radiant  pageant  pass, 

Wood  waving  banner  back  to  wood 
Across  the  severing  seas  of  grass. 

Forgetful  what  the  hours  presage, 
We  feel  that  we  have  plucked  a  page 

From  the  untroubled  Book  of  Dream 
A  leaf  from  out  the  Golden  Age! 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (October  I. 


Song  of  the  Sum  of  All. 

By  Fallow  Norton. 

I  have  loved  many,  the  more  and  the  few — 
I  have  loved  many,  that  I  might  love  you. 

All  of  my  life  was  but  loving  and  proving — 
The  near  and  the  far,  the  constant,  the  roving. 

The  sad  and  the  joyous,  the  shadow,  the  part, 
With  signs  of  their  lacking  marked  down  in  my  heart. 

(For  never  the  goal  and  the  whole  were  for  me.) 
They  were  handle  and  hint,  they  were  crutch,  they 
were  key. 

They  were  bramble  and  bud,  but  never  the  flower: 
They  were  dawn,  they  were  dark,  nor  ever  noon  hour, 

They  were  soil-of-life,  spoil-of-life,  symbol  and  clew, 
But  the  soul-of-life,  whole-of-life  waited  for  you. 

They  were  wave,  they  were  tide,  they  were  shade  on 

the  lea, 
But  you  are  the  earth,  and  the  svin  and  the  sea. 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (September). 


Tahiti. 

By  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

Over  the  rim  of  the  world, 

Sunk  in  the  dawn  of  day, 
There  lie  for  you  and  me 

The  Isles  of  Far  Away. 

Haste  we  back  to  find  them? 

It  needs  but  you  to  say! 
Make  sail  and  lay  our  course 

For  the  Isles  of  Far  Away! 

Lagoon  and  shore  and  bending  palm- 
Why  must  it  be  nay? 

Youth  and  Love  are  calling 
From  the  Isles  of  Far  Away ! 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (.October). 


The  Singer  to  Her  Audience. 

By  Curtis  Hidden   Page. 
I  was  Isolde — body  and  soul  and  voice 
I  gave  myself  to  be  Isolde's  self 
In  full  abandon.   .   .  .     But  Isolde  died 
With  that  last  note  of  love  in  death.     I  know 
The  truest  of  you  fain  would  niake  no  sign 


A  New  Recipe  for  Cleaning 
Silverware. 

Cut  Ivory  Soap  in  slices  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-eighth  of  a  small  cake  to  a  quart 
of  water.  Have  enough  water  to  cover  what- 
ever silverware  ( plated  or  sterling )  is  to  be 
cleaned.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  after  putting 
silver  in.  Rinse,  rub  with  chamois  cloth 
and  the  silverware  will  be  as  bright  as  a 
newly  minted  dollar. 

There  ia  no  "free"  (uncombined)   alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  it 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  moit  delicate  «kin. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


COAL  is  GOLD 


.  It's  like  finding  money  the  way  the  Hustler  Ash 
Sifter  saves  coal .  Turning  the  crank  for  a  minute  sifts 
the  day's  ashes.  No  dust  nor  dirt  ;  easy  to  operate  ;  a 
child  can  do  it,  and  no  maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or 
iron  barrel ;  saves  many  times  its  cost  in  a  year,  and  the 
cinders  are  excellent  for  banking  fire  at  night.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will.    Write  for  Catalog  29. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 

325  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 


One  Layer 


OF 


Cabot's   Sheathing 


ftl  0«c 21i8S2,2k  <?6,j893. 


is  as  warm  as 
SIX   LAYERS 


of  common  sheathing  paper.  Makes 
houses,  stables,  barns,  poultry  houses, 
etc.,  wind  and  frost  proof,  and  costs 
less  than  ic.  a  foot.     Send  for  a  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
149  Milk  Street,      -      -      Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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AUTUMN'S  golden  days  should  be 
made  a  most  profitable  forerun- 
ner of  Winter's  frigid  reign  by  follow- 
ing the  example  of  thousands  who 
have  found,  to  their  delight  and  the 
good  health  of  their  bank  accounts, 
that  the 

PECK-WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED  FURNACE 
Saves  l_-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

We  might  grow  eloquent  ourselves  in  tell- 
ing of  this  modem  furnace-marvel,  with  all 
the  fire  on  top,  which  gets  as  much  heat  out  of 
the  cheapest  coal  as  high-grade  anthracite 
will  yield  in  an  Overfeed.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  speak  through  the  enthusiastic  and 
voluntary  testimony  of  those  who  know  and 
want  others  to  know  the  exclusive  saving 
lasting  worth  of  the  Underfeed. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Warren  writes  from  Cumberland 
Mills.  Maine,  and  Maine  folks  know  just  what  cold 
weather  Is: 

"I  have  used  the  Underfeed  Furnace  one  Winter 
With  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY  result*.  I  find 
that  a  ton  of  soft  slack  coal  will  go  asfarasaton 
of  anthracite  coal  costing  TWICE  AS  MUCH.  W« 
have  no  dust  In  the  house  and  the  furnace  con- 
sumes all  gas  and  smoke.  The  heat  Is  regular  and 
We  have  abundance  of  pure,  warm  air." 

Our  Underfeed  booklet  Is  crowded  with  facsimile 
testimonials  just  as  cheerful.  Can't  we  send  It  to 
you  I  Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineer- 
ing Department  are  yours — FREE.  Write  to-day, 
giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer 
to  deal.  Illustration  shows  furnace  without  casing, 
cut  out  to  show  how  coal  Is  forced  up  under  Are. 

THE  PECK-WIIUAMSON  CO.,  304  W.  5th  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 
Mr.  Dealer,  Write  for  Our  i-roposltlon  of  Profit  to  you 


Patented 


No  matter  how  good  your 
lamp,  a  Macbeth  chimney 
makes  it  better. 

They  are  made  to  fit,  and 
do  not  break  from  heat. 

My  lamp-chimneys  offer 
the  only  practical  remedy  for 
all  lamp-ills — good  glass  prop- 
erly made.  That's  why  they 
make  good  lamps  better. 

My  Index  is  free. 

Addres?,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


But  one  deep  silent  breath,  and  slowly  going 
Feel  me  Isolde  still. 

It  can  not  be.    .   .   . 
I  am  the  woman  now,  and  need  your  praise.   .  .  . 
Let  me  sink  back  and  rest  in  your  applause. 
Upbear  me  on  its  waves  that  swell  and  rise 
And  break  in  shouts  of  praise — lest  I  should  faint 
In  falling  back  so  far  to  be  myself 
After  Isolde — lest  I,  too,  should  die 
Falling  from  that  last  note  of  death  in  love. 

— From  The  Pacific  Monthly  (September). 


The  following  verse  is  by  Mr.  Archie  Sullivan,  a 
"new  poet,"  whose  discovery  is  claimed  by  Apple- 
ton's  Magazine.  This  monthly  is  publishing  a  series 
of  poetic  appreciations  of  precious  stones  by  Mr. 
Sullivan.     We  give  a  specimen  : 

Song  of  the    Ruby. 

The  heart  of  me  is  red  with  blood,  the  eyes  of  me  are 
crimson  fire, 

I  light  the  way  for  all  true  loves,  across  the  land  of 
Heart's  Desire. 

I  cannot  rest,  I  cannot  sleep,  I  am  at  war  with  every- 
thing— 

I  stain  a  queen's  white  marble  throat,  and  play  at 
signet  to  a  king, 

I  watch  the  years  go  slowly  past,  and  armed  nations 
drifting  by, 

And  only  know  that  hearts,  and  lips,  and  blood  are 
not  so  red  as  I. 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (October). 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  is  turning 
back  from  poetry  to  fiction.  His  poetry,  the 
most  notable  of  which  being  the  dramatic  epic 
called  "The  Dynasts,"  has  received  much  adverse 
comment  both  in  England  and  America.  The  fol- 
lowing specimen  may  be  said  to  show  an  unusual 
smoothness: 

A  Church  Romance. 

(Circa  1835.) 

In  the  high  pew  she  turned,  until  her  sight 
Swept,  the  west  gallery,  and  caught  its  row 
Of  music-men  with  viol  book  and  bow 
Against  the  sinking  sad  tower-window  light. 

She  turned  again;  and  in  her  pride's  despite 
One  strenuous  viol's  inspirer  seemed  to  throw 
A  message  from  his  string  to  her  below, 
Which  said,  "I  claim  thee  as  my  own  forthright!" 

Thus  their  hearts'  bond  began,  in  due  time  signed. 
And  long  years  thence,  when  Age  had  scared  Ro- 
mance, 
At  some  old  attitude  of  his  or  glance, 
That  gallery-scene  would  break  upon  her  mind, 

With  him  as  minstrel — ardent,  young,  and  trim — 
Bowing  "New  Sabbath"  or  "Mount  Ephraim." 
— From  The  Saturday  Review  (London). 


PERSONAL. 

Tom  Johnson  and  Cleveland's  Street-Hall- 
ways— Tom  L.  Johnson,  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  is 
determined  to  make  his  city  municipalize  the  trolley- 
lines.  So  resolute  is  he  in  this  that,  according  to 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  he  means  to  forbid  the  citizens 
of  Cleveland  to  vote  on  the  question.  Whereupon 
The  Leader  asks,  "Is  Tom  L.  Johnson  the  Mayor  of 
land,  or  is  he  a  local  czar?  Does  he  serve  the 
1       i   rule  them?" 

re  war"  in  Cld  (land,  which  has  cul- 
minated in  the  present  situation,  is  a  matter  of 
some   years'    standing.     In    1898    the   City   Council 
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^^  Sectiona 
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Book-Cases 


There  is  a  great  simi- 
larity in  all  othermakes 
of  Sectional  Bookcases 
which  precludes  an  ar- 
tistic arrangement  in 
the  home.  The  exclu- 
sive '  patented j  features 
of  the  Gunn  System 
give  the  handsome  AP- 
PEAICANCK  OP  A  SOLID 
PIECE  OF  FURMTURE. 
ALL  IRON  IUVDS  AMI  SEC 
TIONAL  EARMARKS  EN- 
TIRELY ELIMINATED. 
ROLLER  REARISU,  Mi\- 
BIKDING,  REMOVABLE  DOORS  ARE  FOUND  ONLY 
IN  GUNN  SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES  LOOK  FOR 
THESE  FEA; IRES  BEFORE  PURCHASING  TAKE  NO 
OTHER.  A  POSTAL  CARD  Will  BRING  OUR  HEW 
COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  WITH  V1LUAIILE  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  LIBRARY  FURNISHING.     Write  to-day. 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 
GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICHIGAN 

Manufacturers  of  Gl'NN" 
DESKS  &  FILING  DEVICES 


Through  the  whole   world  you 
will  fail  to  find  the  peer  of  the 

PAUL  E.  WIRT 
Fountain  Pen 

The  oldest  fountain  pen.  Best 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  the  test 
of  years.  Durable;  doesn't  break, 

ALWAYS  READY 
ALWAYS  WRITES 

All  best  dealers.     One   hundred    styles 
.including  your  style.     Send  for  booklet 
Box  G  24,  BLOOMSBURG.  PA. 


AVON   SPRINGS  SANITARIUM 

A  ili-liiriitii.l  place  for   recuperation.     Tlif  Autumn  air 

the  Itob  Sulphur  Waten  are  celebrated  for  and  wide  lor 
wonderful  curea  in  .case*  nl  K 1  ■  nd  Enema, 

htful   driving,  gorgeous  fall  mmoda- 

tiona,     In  the  Genesee  i  . .  1 1« ■>■  Sunb 

Writ* for  Illustrated  booklet  ami  prices. 
Ilr.  W.  K.  qUACKEMUMI.  Pli>si  U  in  Charge,  Am,  I.  T. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 


Our  3  t»ook*  for  InvcDtori*  mail**! 

R.S.&  A.  B.LACEY.  Washington. O.C 


iplof  Bet*  st»m 

Estab.  1869 
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passed  ordinano     foi   the  reduction  of  fares  on  the 

existing    lines.      But    the   dispute    has    fur   nearly    all 
thai   lime,  until  this  spring',  kepi    the  subject  in  the 
ts,     The  situation  after  that  is  explained  b;    thi 
N'-u   N  i  i  k  £  vi  tit  tig  Post  as  follows: 

From  the  time  when  the  various  injunctions  were 
dissolved,  fourmounths  ago,  however,  and  the  inde- 
pendent three  cenl  fare  company  was  able  t"  begin 

.il  construction  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  old  traction 

interests  have  changed  their  attitude  toward  the 
public.  Whatever  decision  may  finally  be  made, 
it  will  not  be  made  in  ignorance.     What  the  Mayor 

"ses  to  do  and  what  the  company  proposes  to 

do  are  being  thoroughly  and  carefully  explained. 

The  Mayor's  solution  is  that  a  holding  company 
be  formed  of  men  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  city 
and  the  rival  traction  companies.  This  concern, 
formed  with  only  nominal  capitalization,  would  take 
over  the  properties  of  both  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Railway  Company  and  the  Forest  City  Railway 
Company — the  three-cent  line  guaranteeing  divi- 
dends and  interest  on  bonds  at  an  agreed  valuation. 
It  would  then  operate  the  lines  as  one  system,  making 
necessary  improvements  from  time  to  time,  and 
using  any  surplus  above  improvements  and  fixed 
charges  for  retiring  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  con- 
stituent companies. 

Municipal  ownership  is  expressly  prohibited  to- 
day by  a  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  "I  feel  certain, 
however,"  said  Mayor  Johnson  in  a  recent  interview, 
"that  after  the  holding  company  was  formed  and  had 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  operation  of  a 
street-railway  under  these  conditions,  we  could  with 
good  grace  go  to  the  State  Legislature  to  substitute 
the  city,  through  a  commission,  for  the  holding  com- 
pany. I  believe  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
the  Legislature,  as  such  a  proposition  would  no 
longer  be  opposed  by  the  big  money  interests."  The 
holding   company   would   be   nothing   more    than    a 


FAMILY  RUNT 
Kansas  Man  Says  Coffee  Made  Him  That 


"Coffee  has  been  used  in  our  family  of 
eleven — father,  mother,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters — for  thirty  years  :  I  am  the  eld- 
est of  the  boys  and  have  always  been  con- 
sidered the  runt  of  the  family  and  a  coffee 
toper. 

"  I  continued  to  drink  it  for  years  until  I 
grew  to  be  a  man,  and  then  I  found  I  had 
stomach  trouble,  nervous  headaches,  poor 
circulation,  was  unable  to  do  a  full  day's 
work,  took  medicine  for  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing,  without  the  least  benefit.  In 
fact  I  only  weighed  116  when  I  was  28. 

"Then  I  changed  from  coffee  to  Postum 
being  the  first  one  in  our  family  to  do  so.  I 
noticed,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  family,  that  I 
was  surely  gaining  strength  and  flesh. 
Shortly  after  I  was  visiting  my  cousin  who 
said,  'You  look  so  much  better — you're 
getting  fat.' 

"At  breakfast  his  wife  passed  me  a  large 
sized  cup  of  coffee,  as  she  knew  I  was  al- 
ways such  a  coffee  drinker,  but  I  said,  '  No 
thank  you.' 

"  '  What !'  said  my  cousin,  '  you  quit  cof- 
fee ?    What  do  you  drink?' 

"'Postum,'  I  said,  'or  water,  and  I  am 
well.'  They  did  not  know  what  Postum 
was,  but  my  cousin  had  stomach  trouble 
and  could  not  sleep  at  night  from  drinking 
a  large  cup  of  coffee  three  times  a  day.  He 
was  glad  to  learn  about  Postum  but  said  he 
never  knew  coffee  hurt  anyone. 

"After  understanding  my  condition  and 
how  I  got  well  he  knew  what  to  do  for  him- 
self. He  discovered  that  coffee  was  the 
cause  of  his  trouble  as  he  never  used  tobacco 
or  anything  else  of  the  kind.  You  should 
now  see  the  change  in  him.  We  both  believe 
that  if  persons  who  suffer  from  coffee  drink- 
ing would  stop  and  use  Postum  they  could 
build  back  to  health  and  happiness."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  reason." 


Razac  In  The  Morning  While 
Your  Wife  Puts  Up  Her  Hair 


THE  Razac  is  the  new  ready  razor, 
nothing    to    do    but    shave — any- 
body can  use  it,  nothing  to  learn, 
no  care  of  the  blades  necessary,  no  strop- 
ping, no  honing. 

The  Razac  solves  the  problem  for  the 
man  who  has  never  been  able  to  shave 
himself,  the  man  who  has  tried  other 
razors  without  the  happiest  results. 

If  you  are  now  using  any  one  of  the 
old-model  safeties  you'll  want  the  Razac 
as  soon  as  you  try  it,  no  matter  how 
well  satisfied  you  think  you  are  now. 

It  has  taken  five  years  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  experiment  to  perfect  the 
Razac  ;  it  is  the  finest  safety  razor  ever 
put  on  the  market,  the  most  costly  to 
make,  the  simplest  in  construction,  the 
easiest  to  use.  Every  surgeon  knows 
Tagliabue,  maker  of  the  finest  surgical 
instruments  in  the  United  States — it  is 
in  his  establishment  and  bv  his  workmen 
the  Razac  is  produced. 


If  you  haven't  the  faith  or  the  enter- 
prise to  try  one  and  try  it  now,  some 
one  ought  to  get  it  and  give  it  to  you, 
but  don't  let  them  "hand  you  a  lemon" 
in  the  shape  of  any  of  the  old-model 
safeties.  The  Razac  is  in  a  class  by 
itself. 

The  Razac  outfit  complete,  ready  for 
instant  use,  packed  in  a  handsome,  genu- 
ine leather  case,  price  $3.50.  Use  the 
Razac  for  thirty  days,  and  if  for  any  rea- 
son you  aie  willing  to  part  with  it  send 
it  back  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your 
money,  without  argument  or  question. 
No  strings  to  this  offer,  and  we  pay  ex- 
press charges  both  ways.  We  authorize 
all  dealers  to  make  the  same  offer.  If 
yours  doesn't,  send  to  us. 

Whatever  you  do,  send  your  name  on 
a  postal  card  for  our  two  books — Razac 
Use  and  Razac  Reason.  They  explain 
and  illustrate  everything  you'd  like  to 
know  about  shaving. 


HAPGOODS  SALES  CO.,  Suite  105-305,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  Pay-Roll  and  Cost-Keeping 

accounts,  the  Comptometer,  once  used  becomes  indis- 
pensable. It  has  no  substitute.  But  that  is  only  a  part 
of  it.  On  trial  balances,  or  any  other  kind  of  adding, 
it  turns  out  the  work  with  absolute  accuracy  and  so 
easily  and  rapidly  as  to  pay  for  itself  several  times  a 
year.  Then  there  is  the  multiplying  and  dividing.  To 
those  who  have  used  the  Comptometer  on  multiplication 
or  division,  from  the  simplest  bill  extensions  and  check 
ing  to  the  large  computations  involved  in  railroad  ac- 
counting, the  mental  process  by  comparison  seems  absurd  and  foolish.  They  wonder  why  any 
one  would  waste  time  and  useless  pain  by  pursuing  the  old,  slow,  uncertain  and  nerve-racking 
methods.  Can  you  afford  to  ?  One  employer  writes  :  "  We  have  to  admit  that  had  we  made  use  of  your 
Comptometer  sooner  it  would  have  saved  us  money."  A  clerk  writes:  "  I  would  not  work  in  any  office  that  did  not 
have  one." 

Send  for  literature  and  special  trial  offer.     Sent,  express  prepaid,  on  30  days'  free  trial  to 
responsible  parties.  Felt  &  TarrEnt  Mfg.  Co.,  57  N.  Orleans  Street,  Chicago. 
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Now  Ready ! 


Cadillac  Supremacy  once  more  asserts 
Itself  In  the  announcement  that  Model  H, 
the  llnal  and  perfected  four-cylinder  car 
for  1907  Is  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

In  improvement  and  mechanical  finish 
this  magnificent  car  out  distances  by 
at  least  two  years  any  other  car  on 
the  market.  It  has  new  features,  but 
every  one  of  them  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  tried  by  months  of 
severe  service. 

Its  tremendous  power  makes  it  a 
veritable  wonder  in  hill  climbing ; 
countless  miles  of  travel  over  the 
roughest  mountain  roads  in  the 
country  without  balk  or  delay  prove 
its  never-failing  dependability.  An 
automobile  whose  si»ooth  and  well- 
balanced  action  is  almost  marvelous 
when  compared  with  what  has  here- 
tofore been  accepted  as  the  highest 
type  of  motor  car. 

Among  the  many  features  of  the 
1907  Cadillac  are  ease  of  control,  due 
to  our  perfect  planetary  transmission; 
a  marine  type  governor,  regulating 
the  speed  of  the  engine  under  all  con- 
ditions ;  a  new  and  exclusive  double- 
acting  steering  device  that  greatly  in- 
creases safety;  an  independent  steel 
engine  suspension,  which  maintains 
perfect  alignment  of  motor  and  trans- 
mission at  all  times,  saving  much 
strain  and  wear. 

Model  H  is  practically  noiseless  in 
operation;  embodies  the  maximum  of 
comfort  in  riding.  30  horse  power ; 
capable  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Price, 
$2,500. 

Enjoy  a  demonstration  by  your 
nearest  dealer.  His  address  and  de- 
scriptive booklet  AD  sent  on  request. 

Other  Cadillac  models  are  :  Model  K, 
Runabout.  $750;  Model  M.  Light  Tour- 
ing Car,  $950.  All  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit,  and  do  not  Include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  Jffrs. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable-.   60  cents.    Post-five.    Funk 
A  W  agnails  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


"How  to  Remember" 

Free  to  readers  of  this  Publication 


board  of  disinterested  and  efficient  citizens  selected 
to  control  the  street-railways;  the  City  Commission, 
under  Mayor  Johnson's  plan,  would  be  precisely 
the  same  thing,  so  he  would  make  the  transition 
with  the  very  minimum  of  friction. 

The  company's  offer  by  way  of  rejoinder  is  to 
give  seven  rides  for  a  quarter,  with  universal  transfers 
if  it  can  have  its  franchises  extended  for  a  satisfactory 
period.  This  makes  3.57  cents  per  ride,  which  is 
declared  to  be  the  lowest  fare  given  for  regular  service 
in  any  American  city.  The  company  has  also  begun 
to  take  the  public  into  its  confidence  by  means  of  a 
series  of  "Street-Railway  Talks,"  published  daily 
as  newspaper  advertising.  The  holding-company 
plan  it  rejected  in  similar  form  once  before,  and  its 
arguments  now  are  directed  mainly  against  the 
transfer  of  its  franchises  as  they  expire  to  the  Forest 
City  Company.  "Take  your  3i-cent  fare,  your 
seven  rides  for  a  quarter,  and  your  universal  transfer 
now  while  you  can  get  them, "it  asks,  "or  wait  eight 
years — for  what?"  Again,  "Which  would  you 
rather  have:  a  long  ride  for  one  3\-cent  fare,  from 
anywhere  to  anywhere  on  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Railway's  235  miles  of  line,  or  a  short  ride  for  3  cents, 
beginning  nowhere  and  ending  near  there  on  the 
Forest  City  Railway's  1 1  miles  of  line?  " 

It  is  one  interesting  point  that  Mayor  Johnson 
does  not  claim  that  his  holding -company  plan  would 
necessarily  bring  the  "3 -cent  fare  with  universal 
transfers,"  which  was  his  original  campaign  issue. 
If  he  could  take  over  the  various  lines  at  $50,000 
a  mile,  it  would  be  easy,  but  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Railway  is  capitalized  at  $150,000  a  mile.  Paying 
dividends  on  that  figure,  he  admits,  it  might  be 
impossible  to  do  better  than  a  3-cent  fare,  with  an 
extra  charge  of  a  cent  for  a  transfer. 

Whichever  way  the  contest  ends,  The  Post  points 
out,  "the  people  of  Cleveland  will  be  considerably 
better  off  than  when  it  began."  But  The  Leader 
is  fighting  Mr.  Johnson  every  inch  of  the  way.  It 
insists  that  the  somewhat  alluring  offers  held  forth 
by  the  "Street-Railway  Talks"  should  be  put  to  a 
vote.  Otherwise  The  Leader  must  conclude  that 
' '  Mayor  Johnson  is  insincere  and  seeks  first  and  fore- 
most to  further  personal  interests,  or  else  he  is  un- 
American,  undemocratic,  and  untrue  to  popular 
government." 


Is  Wellman  in  Earnest? — The  postponement 
of  Walter  Wellman's  aerial  north-pole  expedition 
has  already  been  briefly  noted  in  these  columns.  A 
belief  that  this  postponement  is  in  reality  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  expedition,  and  that  it  was  never  intended 
seriously,  is  now  stated  in  more  than  one  quarter. 
This  is  succinctly  put  forward  by  the  Roches- 
ter Democrat  and  Chronicle  in  an  editorial  from 
which  we  make  the  extracts  given  below.  After 
noting  the  press  report  of  the  postponement  the 
writer  says: 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  in  the  world 
for  considering  it  untrue,  but  it  is  unimportant.  Had 
word  been  received,  through  the  same  channels,  that 
the  newspaper  explorer  had,  with  his  four  com- 
panions, set  sail  from  Spitzbergen  in  the  Parisian 
air-ship,  there  would  indeed  have  been  grave  reasons 
for  doubting  its  truth.  The  main  reason  would  have 
been  that  there  has  never  been  evidence  'that  would 
convince  a  sane  man.  that  Walter  Wellman  himself 
everhad  the  serious  intention  to  court  the  fate  of  An- 
dree  and  his  two  companions.  The  entire  plan  of 
the  proposed  voyage  was  filched  bodily  from  one  of 
Jules  Verne's  most  weird  tales;  and  the  details  of 
Verne's  plan  were  copied  with  almost  painful  exact- 
ness. 

Another   reason    for    doubting  a  report   that  the 
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YOUR 
_p TIRE  EXPENSE 

THIS   SEASON  — 


DIDN'T     IT     FAR 
THE      / 
VOU      MADE     FOR 


EAL     MEANING     T 
ECONOMY* 


Com  ran  v, 


NEW  YORK— 1665  Broadway 
CHICAGO— 1241  Michigan  Avenue 
PHILA8ELPHIA— 615  N.  Broad  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA.-102  Prior  Street. 
BOSTON— 167  Oliver  Street. 
BJFFALO,  N.  Y.— Main  &  Tupper  St. 
LONDON— 4  Snow  Hiil. 


The  lubrication  of  the  auto- 
mobile engine,  is  not  a  thing 
to  be   trifled  with,    engines 
of  different  construction,  work- 
ing at  different  speeds,  tempera- 
tures and  loads,  require  oil  ex- 
actly adapted  to  each.    The  right 
oil  means  "easy  going;"  oil  that  is 
merely  "good"  may  mean  disaster, 

vacuum 

MOBILOIL 


is  unequaled  for  the  safe  and  scientific 
lubrication  of  every  style 
and    type    of    automobile 
engine. 

Write  for  booklet  listing 
every  automobile  made,  and 
indicating  grade  of  Mobiloil 
exactly  adapted  to  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  valuable  auto  hints, 
and  track  records  to  date. 

Mobiloil  in  cans  with  pat- 
ent pouring  spout,  is  sold 
everywhere.  Booklet  sent  any- 
where.   Ask  for  it. 

Manufactured  by 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


v  TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 
'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
..jrywhere  trees  are  grown.    Free 
Vr    Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-SUrk  ko's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SHE 


IN  LONDON  TOWN 

Not    It  is  not  the  name  of  a  musical  comedy— but 
— well,  just  wait! 


Attached  to  any  hose  like 
an  ordinary  nozzle,  the 

No  more    splashing  of  water  on 


thoroughly  cleans  buircT. 
Ttagon  or  auto,  without 
scratch  or  blemish 


either,  Handled  as  easily  as  a  paint  brush,  but  cannot  injure  varnish  orpaint.  as  is  common 
by  the  older,  but  now  obsolete  method  wherever  the  ARDRET  is  used.  Water  constantly  percolates  through 
innumerable  tii  the  sponge,  keeping  it  cleansed.    When  sponge  Is  removed  the  ARDREY  Is  also  a  most 

complete  garden  sprayer.    Cleans  vehicles,  irjnd  iwa,  wood-work,  cu..  thoroughly  without wetttng 
.  or  hands       '  Isi  tul  wh  ■  will  reach.     Made  of  solid  brass,  and  will  l>o  sent  securely 

I  fur  $3.00,  all  charge:       'pal  I,  Send  today  before  you  forget  it.  because  Ifs  a  purchase  you'll 
prize  far  bey  •  I. let  is  free,  and  you  should  write  for  it  today, 

ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER  CO.,  1S9Q  Main  8t.  E.,    Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Readers  of  THI  LlTl  BAB1    Diukst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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expedition  had  cut  loose  from  the  mainland  was  the 
known  unpreparedness  of  the  voyagers.  It  has  been 
unthinkable  that,  on  a  few  weeks'  notice,  an  aerial 
mittit  could  be  constructed  by  Mr.  Santos-Dumont 
which  was  conceded  to  be  beyond  the  art  by  tens 
and  possibly  scores  of  years ;  that  the  French  experts 
whose  greatest  achievements  resulted  in  a  fragile 
machine  with  only  limited  buoyancy  and  a  few  short 
hours  of  endurance  could  construct  a  serviceable 
air-packet  for  a  voyage  of  indefinite  length,  and  with 
a  crew  of  five  men  with  their  supplies  and  instru- 
ments. 

Another  reason  why  a  report  of  an  actual  starting 
of  the  expedition  would  have  been  reasonably  doubted 
is  the  course  adopted  by  Wellman  since  his  departure 
from  Paris  for  the  North.  If  he  had  really  intended 
to  embark  in  his  air-ship,  he  was  at  the  proposed 
point  of  departure  at  the  appointed  time  and  in 
abundant  time.  He  had  scarcely  reached  Christiania 
before  he  began  to  make  complaints  regarding  the 
gasoline-motor  upon  which  the  air-ship  was  to  depend 
for  its  energy.  Then  there  was  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  shed  in  which  the  balloon  was  to  be 
inflated ;  in  fac  t,  every  message  was  obviously  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  mind  of  the  public 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition. 

It  should  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  intelligent 
public,  that  the  Wellman  balloon  exploration  scheme 
has  not  been  taken  seriously  by  thinking  people. 
As  has  been  intimated,  it  has  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  believe  that  the  art  of  navigating  the 
air  had  suddenly  advanced  to  the  point  which  would 
warrant  the  expedition,  when  practical  tests  of  the 
latest'  patterns  of  air-ships  show  such  defin'te  limita- 
tions. If  Walter  Wellman,  before  leaving  Paris, 
had,  with  his  air-ship,  achieved  results  which  showed 
a  marked  advance  in  the  art,  people  would  have  been 
more  credulous.  But  Wellman  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  might  have  inspired  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  his  motive  and  in  his  outfit  by  sailing  over  the 
Alps,  with  only  a  portion  of  his  proposed  cargo,  but 
he  made  no  experimental  voyages. 

The  name  of  those  who  will  conclude  that 
Wellman 's  pretentious  preparations  for  his  balloon 
expedition  to  the  north  pole  formed  the  cover  to 
some   covert  scheme  of  advertising  will  be  legion, 


THE  WAY  OUT 

Change  of  Food  Brought  Success  and  Happi- 
ness, 


An  ambitious  but  delicate  girl,  after  failing 
to  go  through  school  on  account  of  nervous- 
ness and  hysteria,  found  in  Grape-Nuts  the 
only  thing  that  seemed  to  build  her  up  and 
furnish  her  the  peace  of  health. 

"From  infancy,"  she  says,  "I  have  not 
been  strong.  Being  ambitious  to  learn  at 
any  cost  I  finally  got  to  the  High  School, 
but  soon  had  to  abandon  my  studies  on  ac- 
count of  nervous  prostration  and  hysteria. 

"  My  food  did  not  agree  with  me,  I  grew 
thin  and  despondent.  I  could  notenjoy  the 
simplest  social  affair  fori  suffered  constantly 
from  nervousness  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of 
medicines. 

"  This  wretched  condition  continued  until 
I  was  twenty-five,  when  I  became  interested 
in  the  letters  of  those  who  had  cases  like 
mine  and  who  were  being  cured  by  eating 
Grape-Nuts. 

"  I  had  little  faith  but  procured  a  box  and 
after  the  first  dish  I  experienced  a  peculiar 
satisfied  feeling  that  I  had  never  gained 
from  any  ordinary  food.  I  slept  and  rested 
better  that  night  and  in  a  few  days  began 
to  grow  stronger, 

"  I  had  a  new  feeling  of  peace  and  restful- 
ness.  In  a  few  weeks,  to  my  great  joy,  the 
headaches  and  nervousness  left  me  and  life 
became  bright  and  hopeful.  I  resumed  my 
studies  and  later  taught  ten  months  with 
ease— of  course  using  Grape-Nuts  every  day. 
It  is  now  four  years  since  I  began  to  use 
(irapc-Xuts,  I  am  the  mistress  of  a  happy 
home  and  the  old  weakness  has  never  re- 
turned." Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"  There's  a  reason."  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"in  pkgs. 

Readers  of  The  Litkra 


TRIUMPHAL    TOURS    OF   mODEL-F 
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j  QA7    Touring  Car — Model-F — has  made    marks   that  proclaim  its 
1  /  \J  I      worth  and  reliability.      A  severe  test  run  gave  it  immediate 


=^^^=^=  pre-eminence  among  touring  cars.  Driven  by  our  New 
Stoddard-Dayton  four  cylinder  engine,  carrying  five  people  and  150  pounds  of 
baggage,  a  Model-F  made  the  run  through  four  States  from  our  factory  doors  to 
Pine  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  return — a  trip  of 

1100  Miles  Without  Mishap 

Plenty  of  tough  going  was  encountered  on  this  tour.  Stretches  of  sage  brush 
took  the  place  of  roads.  There  were  hills  to  climb  and  sand  wastes  to  pull 
through,  but  the  Model-F  never  loosened  a  bolt,  and  made  an  electrifying  spurt  of 
154  miles  on  seven  gallons  of  gasoline. 

In  the  great  Glidden  Tour  a  Stoddard-Dayton  Model-F  was  driven  by  our 
new  motor  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  then  over  the  Glidden  course  to 
Bretton  Woods  in  the  White  Mountains — a  distance  of  2200  miles — without  lots 
of  one  point  or  a  moment's  time  on  account  of  engine  or  mechanical  troubles. 

New  and  Improved  Features 


The  new  Stoddard-Dayton  motor  is  not  the  only  improved 
feature  in  the  construction  of  Model-F.  The  wheel  base  is 
two  inches  longer  ;  the  pleasing  lines  of  the  body  have  been 
further  beautified;  34-inch  wheels  are  used  instead  oC  32. 
The  rear  springs  are  hung  on  shackles  at  both  ends. 

Model-F  at  $2,500,  including  full  lamp  equipment,  is  simpler,  neater  and  more  compact 
than  other  cars  costing  more.      Let  us  send  you  our  advance   190"   Booklet — It  is  FREE. 


The  power  is  applied  throngh  strut  rods  which  take  up 
the  road  shocks  and  transmit  the  drive  from  the  axle 
casing  to  the  frame,  thereby  taking  all  the  strain  off 

the   springs.       The   Stoddard-Dayton   valued  feature   of  the 
enclosed  propelle    shaft  is  retained. 


THE    DAYTON    MOTOR    CAR    CO.,    DAYTON,    OHIO 
V J 


CONCRETE 
LAWN    VASES 

O  C  Suitable  for  the  Campus,  Park, 
oO  Lawn  or  Church  Yard.  The  Illus- 
^  tration  but  faintly  portrays  the 
beauty  of  this  vase. 
Well  made  of  best 
concrete.  30  in.  high, 
22  in.  across  top  of 
bowl,  14  in.  base. 
Shipped  securely  cra- 
ted for  our  Special 
Introductory  Price  of 
only  $5.00. 

Extra  Special  prices 
in  quantities  of  one 
dozen  or  more  ordered 
at  one  time. 


m&$ 


A  Chance  for 
YOU  to  Make 

Post. 


We  manufacture  the 
machines  that  make 
these  vases,  also  our 
Concrete  Hitching 
MoneY  Post.  A  rare  chance  for  men 
*"  of  small  means  to  get  into  a 
profitable  business.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive booklet  of  the  Medina  Special  Molds 
for  making  Vases  and  Hitching  Posts. 
It  is  sent  Free.    Write  to-day. 

MEDINA  CONCRETE  CO.,  42  Court  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


THE. 


Underwood 

ALTITUDE 
A  Heighth  of  Typewriter  perfeclio 
Imitated  but  never  equalled 


UNDERWOOD  TYPE* 

2M\  Brovadw 


inches  in 
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This  is  too  good  to  Eeep. 

One  of  my  New  York  customers  called 
on  the  President  of  a  downtown  bank.  The 
banker  was  smoking,  and. 
opening  the  drawer  of  his 
desk,  said: 

"I  will  ^ffer  you  a  cigar  that 
I  wouH  think  pretty  good 
were  :  not  for  the  price,  but  I 
hate  to  offer  one  to  a  man 
without  telling  him  that  I  pay 
only  $5.00  per  hundred  for 
them." 

By  this  time  the  box  was 
out  and  my  customer,  recog- 
nizing the  brand,  replied: 
"  Don't  apologize,  I  smoke 
them  myself." 

The  cigars  were  my  Shivers 
Panatelas. 

The  only  difficulty  I  have 
in  making  business  grow  is  to 
get  men,  that  is,  men  who  are 
ten  and  fifteen  cent  cigar 
smokers,  to  try  my  cigars. 

A  man  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  the  leaf  tobacco  busi- 
ness and  knows  tobaccos  as 
the  silk  expert  knows  silk  says 
"  that  if  the  men  who  smoke 
in  this  country  really  appreciat- 
ed what  you  are  doing  for  the 
individual  smoker,  the  cigar 
factory  large  enough  for  your 
business  has  not  yet  been 
built." 

All  I  ask  is  for  a  fair  chance 
to  have  my  cigars  tried. 

I  offer  a  clean  saving  to  you 
of  atleast33  1-3$  on  your  cigar 
bills. 

In  addition  to  this  the  cigars 
coming  to  you  are  in  the  best 
of  condition,  directly  from  my 
factory.     No  in-between  hand- 


and  perhaps  that  is  the  most  charitable  construction 
to  be  placed  upon  the  entire  incident." 


'i$m 


Cams  3  a  Orrat  Ventriloquist.— A  very 
realistic  exhibition  of  ventriloquism  was  given  in 
New  York  by  Caruso,  the  famous  tenor,  just  before 
he  sailed  for  home.  At  a  little  farewell  dinner- 
party he  told  the  story'  of  his  skill,  which  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut  repeats' 

"I  was  one  of  a  house-party  at  a  millionaire's 
great,  new  castle  overlooking  the  Hudson,"  he  said. 
"Tea  had  been  served  in  the  garden,  and  alter  tea 
I  sang.  Then  I  consented  to  essay  a  little  ven- 
triloquism, and  the  fifty  or  sixty  guests  grew  very 
still. 

' '  Behind  me  rose  a  superb  tree.  Looking  up  into 
the  thick  foliage,  I  shouted  in  a  loud  and  angry 
voice : 

"  'Hello!     What  are  you  doing  up  there?' 

"To  my  amazement  a  thin  young  voice  replied: 
"  'I  ain't  doin'  no  harm,  mister.  I'm  just  a-watchin' 
the  big-bugs.' 

"The  guests  glanced  at  one  another,  smiling 
appreciatively.     Pulling  myself  together,  I  went  on: 

"  'Did  anyone  give  you  permission  to  climb  up 
into 'that  tree?' 

"  'Yes,  sir.  The  second  groom,  sir.  He's  my 
cousin.' 

"  'Well,'  said  I,  'so  far  there's  no  harm  done. 
But  be  careful  not  to  fall,  and  don't  let  any  one 
see  you.' 

"  'AH  right,  mister,'  said  the  humble  voice. 

' '  I  turned  to  my  audience,  and  smiled  and  bowed 
triurfiphantly.  They  broke  into  thunderous  applause. 
They  said  they  had  never  listened  to  ventriloquism 
so  superb.     And  they  were  quite  right,  too." 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


Arthur  Brisbane,  Mr.  Hearst's  Chief  of  Staff. 

— Mr.  Frank  Putnam,  writing  in  The  National  Maga- 
zine, discusses  the  six  men  whom  he  considers  among 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  editorial  writers  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Putnam  confesses  a  liking  for 
socialistic  doctrines,  and  consequently  the  men  he 
chooses  for  "the  men  most  potent  in  advocacy  of 
human  progress"  are  men  whose  editorial  expres- 
sions are  in  harmony  with  his  sentiments  on  the 
question  of  Socialism.  The  first  of  these  men  is 
Arthur  Brisbane,  of  whom  he  says: 

Brisbane  is  the  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers.  He  addresses  millions  of  readers  every 
day  in  the  year,  through  the  Hearst  daily  and  Sun- 
day papers  published  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston.  I  assume  that 
you  have  read  his  writings  one  time  or  another.  If 
you  haven't,  I  advise  you  to  do  so  at  once,  for  you 
can't  afford  not  to  get  next  to  the  man  who  is  doing 
more  than  any  other  American  journalist  to  upset 
the  reign  of  monopoly  and  Americanize  the  minds 
of  the  millions  of  new  brethren  coming  to  us  from 
Lower  Europe. 

Brisbane  is  about  five  feet  nine,  I  should  say, 
weighs  probably  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  has 
shoulders  broad  and  muscular  and  a  chest  like  a 
race-horse,  round  and  deep.  His  face  was  tanned 
like  an  Indian's,  but  smooth,  and,  save  for  a  few 
deep  lines  across  the  forehead,  was  unwrinkled  and 
lit  with  a  lively  humor,  when  I  saw  him  in  June  this 
year.  I  told  him  I  had  announced  the  Third  Revo- 
lution, and  he  thought  that  was  an  amusing  sugges- 
tion. "There  will  hot  Vic  any  revolution,"  he  said, 
"nor  any  panic."  The  trusts,  he  thought,  had  so 
organized  American  industries  that  they  could  pre- 
vent a  panic.  They  would  know  far  in  advance 
when  tlie  demand  for  manufactured  goods  was  going 
to  fall  off,  and  would  reduce  the  output  gradually. 
What  would  become  of  the  army  of  workers  that 
should  be  thrown  out  of  work  during  this  gradual 
reduction   of  ti  I    he   did   not   explain,   and    I, 

1    I    believed   him   for  once  to  be  gravely  in 
error,  did  not  inquire. 

Elberl     Hubbard,    alluding    to    Brisbane,    in    his 
"Lit1  ey  to  the  Hoi  '     ■  Eddy" 

I'hilistinc  for  July,  1901  salary 

913    Filbert     Street,     Philadelphia,    Pa.    -s  $75,000  a  year,     v.  it  is,  it  is  probably  far 


ling  and  consequent  drying  and  resweating 
— insuring  a  sweeter,  fresher  cigar. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will  send  one  hun- 
dred Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on  approval 
to  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  ex= 
pense  and  no  charge  for  those  smoked  if 
he  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he  Is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  is  to  remit 
the  price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear  Ha- 
vana, of  good  quality — not  only  clear  but 
long,'  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
are  used.  They  are  hand-made  by  the  best  of 
workmen.  The  making  has  much  to  do 
with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar.  The 
wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card 
or  give  jjersonal  references,  and  state 
whether  mild,  medium,  or  strong  cigars  are 
desired. 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


Wax  Your  Furniture 

With  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 

You  apply  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax  with  cloth  to 
any    finished   wood   and 
bring  to  a   polish   with 
clean,  dry  cloth. 
Write  for  our  new  book 
"The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Wood- 
work and  Furniture," 
which  tells  how  to 
keep   your   furniture 
and  all  wood  in  beau- 
tiful condition.  This 
is  our   regular  25c. 
edition  which  we  send 
free  for  a  limited  time.    It  is 
48  pages  in  size  and  printed  in  six   colors. 
Send  for  it  today.    Don't  delay. 

Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 

"A  Complete  Finish  and  Polish  for  All  Wood" 

For  Furniture,  Woodwork 
and  Floors 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint  —  10  and  25c.  pack- 
ages and  larger  size  cans.  Mention  book 
edition  LD92. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities" 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send    your  address   for    n   FREE   SAfll'I.K,  or 

15c.  in  stamps  tora  full  Blaed  i»>.\. 

Grocers  sell  It. 
I'nK  Electro  Sii  ic  «  Co.,  80  Cliff  St,  New  York, 
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Arthur  Brisbane  is  certain!;  rceful  an*: 

practical — in  the  comrr.  He 

is  essentially  a  -nist.     He  doubt!) 

in  theory,  the  ;cals, 

but  he  throws  the  weight  of  his  in  ttting 

things  done  that  can  be  aco  i  I  during  his 

own  lifetime.      His  program  nership  of 

public  utilities  is  far  from  satisfying  the  Socialists. 
They  argue,  and  justly,  in  my  opinion,  that  i  :blic 
ownership  will  not  be  mere  than  half  a  success  under 

ilistic  management  of  public  affairs.  How- 
ever, Brisbane  apparently  believes  that  the  G opera- 
tive Commonwealth,  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
Socialism,  can  come  in  only  by  proving  itself  step 
by  step,  in  action,  with  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities  as  the  next  step  in  order  in  our  day.   .   .   . 

Brisbane's  portrait  does  not  show  forth  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  his  countenance,  namely,  his 
overshadowing,  cliff-like  brow.  There  is  something 
decidedly  Napoleonic  in  the  carriage  of  the  man.  and 
especially  in  this  item  of  his  cranial  formation.     A 

.:  man.  unmistakably,  but  not  vain,  not  fooling 
himself  with  over-estimates  of  Brisbane,  nor  with 
under-estimates,  either. 


Marion  Harland,  the   Adviser   of   Women.— 

Marion  Harland,  now  in  her  seventy-fifth  year,  be- 
gan her  literary  work  when  but  sixteen,  we  are  in- 
formed by  The  Bookman.  Of  these  sixty  years  of 
writing.  The  Bookman  remarks:  "There  is  probably 
hardly  a  person  in  the  land  who  can  read  and  write 
who  will  not  profess  immediately  a  knowledge  of 
her  and  her  work,  and  yet  further  inquiry  .will  very- 
likely  elicit  the  vague  reply  that  'she  wrote  a  cook- 
book.' '  That  her  literary'  field  extends  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  kitchen  and  pantry  is  attested  to  by 
The  Bookman  in  these  paragraphs: 

In  addition  to  writing  her  books,  the  latest  of 
which.  "The  Distractions  of  Martha,"  is  soon  to 
appear,  Mrs.  Terhune  edits  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Xorth  American  Syndicate,  in  itself  no 
light  undertaking,  as  her  own  account  of  some  of  her 
responsibilities  sh< 

"  My  average  mail  for  the  North  American  Syndi 
i  five  hundred  letters  a  week.  That  makes 
over  twenty  thousand  letters  a  year.  Besides  these 
I  have  my  personal  correspondence,  which  is  large. 
I  could  not  get  through  with  it  all  but  for  the  help 
of  an  exceptional  secretary.  Then  I  am  strong  and 
L-matically.  I  write  an  abstract  of  my 
reply  to  every"  letter,  either  on  the  envelope 
piece  of  paper  attached  to  it.     My  private    corre- 

.ence   I   write  wh  .  If.     People  wt 

me  about  everything.     Some  of  the  letters  I  can  not 

answer.     Some  want  me  to  write  tru  f  their 

and  divide  th  -hem.     Ol 

^ries    the  plots  of  whk 
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A  Sa^fe,  Strong     /j^ 
Company,  paying  *"\ 

As  evidence  that  this  is  in  -^^F 
every  particular  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  conservative  Savings  Institutions  in 
the  country,  we  would  like  to  send  you  our 
thirteen  years'  record.  t"srether  with  along 
list  of  voluntary  testimonials  from  patrons 
in  all  walks  of  life,  some. 
without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 
Assets    SI. 750,000. 

K*iaMi*h<-i1  13  y*ar*. 

Ranking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  received  to 

day  withdrawn.  Letters  of  inquiry 

solicited  and  promptly  answered. 

r\^y  ladostrial  Saiinr*  and  Loan  Co. 

°-3^  9  Time*  Bldr_  Rroa<1«a>.       New  Tork 


*<$taiuiaix(''MJk(ILAiN  KNAMELED 
BATHS  AND  ONE-PIECE  LAVATORIES 

are  the  keys  tone  of  domestic  healfh 
and  clean  I  if  i  ( 


m 


^r* 


All  that  perfect  sanitation  can 

contribute  to  domestic  hea'th  is  present  in 

the  bathroom  equipped  with    ",$tattdaiHr  ware. 

The  sanitary  one-piece  construction,  the  pure  snowy  surface  and 
the  artistic  form  of  ~5tandai'<f"  ware,  make  it  a  delight  to  use  and  a 
constant  source  of  pride  to  the  possessor.  Its  presence  lends  dig- 
nity and  beauty  to  the  most  luxurious  as  well  as  modest  home. 

For  reasons  of  health  to  every  member  of  the  family,  for  its  com- 
fort and  convenience,  economy  and  increased  value  of  the  house, 
"jStwdftttT Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  is  preferred  by  the  well  in- 
formed house  owner  as  in  a  class  unapproached  by  any  other  kind. 

Our  Book  "MODERN  BATHROOMS  "  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your 
bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  a,-  well  as  luxurious  rooms, 
showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  d<-coration. 
tiling,  etc  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  onthe subject  and 
contains  100  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your  r  lumber  and 
architect  .    The  ABOVE  FIXTT'l.     -  : -'^-described  in  detail  among 

the  others — can  be  purchased  from  any  pluml>er  at  a  cost  approximating  $89. 75 — not 
counting  freight,  labor  or  piping. 

CAUTIOIT,:  Ever? piece  o  'Stated"  ""<"■<■  bears  our  "StaadaTd"  "Green  and  Gull" 
guarantee  label,  and  has  our  tratt'-mark  jtaafaKT  OtUt  on  the  outside.  L'nless  the  label 
and  trafte-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  "StaadtxT    Ware.    Befus     wmbetUMtee—tkeumr* 

all  inferior  and  irill  cost  you  more  in  the  end.  The  word  "Ttintanf  is  stamped  on  all  our 
nickeled  brass  fittings  :  specify  them  and  see  that  you  get  the  genuine  trimmings  vith  your 
hath  and  lavatory,  etc. 

Address  Standard  Sarritarg Tftfe. Co.  Dept  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  Sew  York:    "StntihwT  Building.  So-  "  \N  —-    ;---- 
London.  Eng. ,  22Holbom  Viaduct,  E.  C.  Sew  Orleans,  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 
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A  FAB-I.  :  .terio 

walls  are  covered  with 


Wall  coverings  must  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  color  scheme  of  an  :nitrr:L 
produce  a  reu  Stic  ensemble     If  you  go  to 

ise  of  having  high-gra<?e  wa'.l  cov- 
nse  of  satisfaction 


FAB-RI-KO-MA 


WOVEN    WALL    COVERINCS 
the  most  charmin?  col'  -  -  harmonizing  perfectly  with  wood 


fun  id  color  indue 

We  '  ifler  you  ,. 
pen- 
actual  samples  of  FAB-RI-K 
::  a  small  s,-a 
II  you  are  interested,  wile  lor  lull  information  about  this  special  and  valuable  service. 

H.  B.  WIGGIVS  SONS  CO-  24  .Arch  Street.  Bloomlield,  N.  J. 


emplatin?  interior  decoration.     O.- 
•  •- d  with  wood  :. 
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Professional    cooks   find 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

the  most  valuable  of  all 
sauces,  because  it  perfects 
the  flavor  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  dishes. 

CHOPS,  STEAKS,  ROASTS, 
COLD  MEAT,  SALADS,  FISH, 
GAME,  SOUPS  and  CURRIES— 

all  are  improved  by  the 

judicious  use  of 

Lea  &  Perrins*  Sauce 

—the  peerless  seasoning. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

Look  for  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


BRIGHTON 


furnish  me  on  the  same  terms.  They  are  noi  infre- 
quently offended  when  I  decline.  One  such  I  told  I 
could  not  write  on  all  the  subjects  I  had  in  my  own 
mind  if  I  lived  for  a  hundred  years.  One  proprietor 
of  an  English  paper  wanted  me  to  contribute  for  a 
year  without  compensation,  with  the  promise  that 
after  that  I  should  be  paid  better  than  I  had  ever 
been  paid  by  any  paper." 


General  Corbin's  Kecord. — The  retirement  of 
Lieut. -Gen.  Henry  C.  Corbin  after  some  forty-five 
years  of  service,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
"marked  the  passing  of  another  of  that  handful  of 
Civil-War  veterans  who  have  worn  the  army  blue 
since  first  they  donned  it  when  Lincoln  called  the 
nation  to  arms."  The  Plain  Dealer  continues  with 
this  survey  of  his  army  life: 

All  in  the  service  now  were  mere  boys  then;  and 
when  young  Corbin,  an  Ohio  farmer's  boy  and  coun- 
try school-teacher  of  eighteen,  answered  to  that  call 
he  little  thought  that  for  forty-five  years  he  would 
never  cease  to  be  a  soldier,  still  less  that  when  he 
came  to  leave  the  service  he  would  vacate  the  post 
then  occupied  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  the  aged 
veteran  to  whom  the  troubled  North  was  then  look- 
ing for  its  military  salvation.  L  ke  so  many  others 
he  found  the  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack.  He 
witnessed  and  contributed  to  the  great  transforma- 
tion which  forty-five  years  has  made  in  the  United 
States  army,  a  transformation  all  of  which  he  saw 
and  no  small  part  of  which  he  was. 

During  and  for  a  generation  after  the  Civil  War 
General  Corbin's  services  were  not  conspicuous.  As 
company  and  staff  officer  he  did  well  his  part  in  In- 
dian campaigns  and  at  various  military  headquar- 
ters, and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898 
found  him  adjutant-general  of  the  army  and  in  a 
large  sense  its  actual  commander.  His  already  de- 
monstrated gift  for  administration  then  found  full 
scope.  The  task  was  herculean,  for  the  army  then 
had  no  modern  military  organization,  and  with  the 
militia  and  volunteers  confusion  was  almost  as  sadly 
confounded  as  in  1861.  More  than  any  other  one 
man  he  helped  to  bring  order  out  of  that  chaos,  and 
later  gave  the  same  wealth  of  experience  and  genius 
for  hard  work  in  assisting  to  recast  our  military  sys- 
tem on  approved  modern  lines.  Like  many  another 
so-called  desk  soldier,  he  rendered  more  valuable 
service  than  most  to  whom  it  was  given  to  lead 
armies  in  the  field.  A  gallant  and  capable  Ohio 
veteran  has  gone  into  well-earned  retirement. 


Royalty  Without  Parade — The  Atlanta  Geor- 
gian, in  an  editorial,  makes  a  plea  for  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  "tenderer  sentiments  which  stir  the 
mind  and  heart,"  quoting  from  Bayard  Taylor: 

"  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 

In  the  course  of  the  plea  two  "homely  illustra- 
tions of  the  human  side  of  royalty"  are  given,  which 
arc  worth  repeating: 

They  tell  a  pretty  story  of  the  Queen  Mother  of 
Holland,  who  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  of 
the  royal  women  of  the  old  world.  One  morning 
recently  she  was  rudely  awakened  by  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  her  chambei   d \     When  she  asked  who  was 

there,    a    quaintly    dignified    voice   an  "The 

Queen  of  Holland."     To  this  the  queen  mother  an- 

ed:    "1    am   noi    up   yet,   and  am    not   able  to  re- 

hcr  Majesty,  but  if  it  is  only  my  little  daughter 

tic  may  come  in." 

\nd  the  winsome  little  Queen  of   Holland,  in   the 

more  charming  characti  '      "little  daughter," 

1  ed  her  m.  ith  »  mi. 

A  similar  story  has  been  told  of  Queen  Victoria 

and    the    Prince   Consort.      Answering   a    rap   at   his 

Prince    Albert      1  "Who    is    there"'"   and 

ed    the    reply    "The    Queen,"    whereupon    her 

husband,    devoted  to  her  tho  he  wa       declined  to 

let  her  enter.     An  hour  later  she  returned  and  ra 

at    the  door,  ami  in  answei    to   tin    same   question 


365  SHAVES 

WITHOUT  STROPPING 

A  shave  every  day  in  the  year  for  less  than  two 
Cents  a  week. 

One  million  satisfied  users  prove  the  supremacy 
of  the  Gillette  double-edged  wafer  blades  which 
require  No  Stropping  and  are  Alway*  Sharp.  If 
there  is  a  single  user  of  the  Gillette  Razor  who 
is  not  getting  the  utmost  satisfaction,  we  want  to 
know  it. 
12  Perfect  Blades.        24  Sharp  Edges. 

mi.  ,  j    .  Two-thirds  Siie.    Read;  for  Tse. 

The  steel  used  in 
Gillette    Blades    is 
made  specially  for 
this  purpose.    By  a 
unique     process 
which  required  years   to  per- 
fect, this  steel  is  converted  into 
Gillette   double-edged    wafer 
blades.  uniform[in  temper,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  shaving 
edge  in  the  world. 

Each  blade  is  good  for  an 
average  of  more  than  20smooth, 
delightful  shaves  without  strop- 
ping. When  dulled  throw 
away  as  you  do  a  used  pen.  A 
new  blade  inserted  in  a  second. 

No  Stropping.     No  Honing, 
Always  Sharp,  %^. 


Gillette 
Playing 

Cards  for 25c. 

and  the  name 
of  a  friend 
who  does  not 
use  the  Gil- 
lette,we  send 
postpaid,  a 
full  deck  of 
playing  cards 
— r  e  g  a  I  a  r 
50c.  quality, 
celluloid  fin- 
ish, round 
corners  and 
gold  edges, 
in  handsome 
heavy  gold- 
em  bossed 
1  ea  t  heretic 
telescope 
case. 


50.000  double-edged  blades 
a  day  are  turned  out  at  our 
factory — 100,000  shaving  edges 
— the  strongest  evidence  that 
Gillette  Razors  are  widely  used 
and  appreciated. 

Every  man  should  secure  a 
Gillette  Razor.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded  on  our  30  Days'  Free 
Trial  Offer.  Most  dealers  make  this  offer;  if  yours 
won't,  we  will. 

Prices :  Triple  Silver-plated  Set  with  12  blades  $5: 
Standard  Combination  Set  with  Shaving  Brush  and 
Soap  in  Triple  Silver-plated  Holders,  $7.50;  Extra 
Blades,  10  for  50c. 

Sold  by  all  Drug,  Cutlery  and  Hardware  dealers 
everywhere.    Send  today   for  our  handsome   illus- 
trated booklet. 
Gillette  Sales  Company,         240  Times  Bldg..  New  York 


Gillette 

^.^^  NO  stroppino.no  honing. 


Razor 


The  whole  suit  on  one  form ! 

This  bar 

Being  for  the  trousers 


DoiVt  Blame  Your  Tailor 
Blame  Your  Coat-Hanger 

The  effect  of  careful  tailoring  is  more  often  ruined 
by  the  hanging  of  a  coat  on  the  ordinary  coat-hanger 
than  by  hanging  it  by  the  strap  on  the  neck. 

THE  KEEPSHAPE   ADJUSTABLE    FORM 

The  only  coat  form — others  are  merely  hangers.      This   is  a 

hanger  with  adjnstahle  shoulder  forms  whifh  keeps  the 

coat  in  perfect  fitting  condition. 

It  will  not  permit  wrinkles  to  form  underthe  collar. 

It  will  not  permit  the  shoulders  of  a  coat  to  be 
stretched  out  of  shape  as  the  ordinary  hanger. 

It  will  save  its  cost  ninny  times  over  in  pressing  bills 
and  your  coat  will  have  the  same  fit  and  shape  os  it 
came  from  the  tailor. 

It  will  increase  your  closet  capacity  two-fold.  The 
shoulder  forms  are  instantly  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of 
coats. 

THE  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  FOKM  is  made  of  light, 
durable  metal,  ami  finished  in  black  Japan.  Price, 
81.26 eaoh,  6  for  17.00,  12 for  $12.00,  prepaid. 

THY  IT  AT  OCR  EXPENSE.  If  after  SD  .lays' trial  the 
Ki  i  I  shope  Forms  ore  not  satisfactory  in  (very  respect 
return  them  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  of  the 
purchase   price. 

BOOKLET  FREE.  A  booklet  that  will  'interest  every 
man  who  cares  for  his  personal  appearance  free  for 
the  asking.     Send  for  it  now. 

KEEPSHAFE  ADJUSTABLE    BAB8EB   CO. 

132  Nassau  Sire.  (  .  .  ><•»  York  lltj 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself? — i 

Doe*  your  raior  keep  a  keen    Fdee  1 

The  Hu>>e  l>ry  Hone  will  do  it.  Rub  the 
r;ii<>r  over  bona  a  few  times,  then  strop  and 

tlie  film-  ia  perfect.  A  fentleman  .vii.l.  "  I 
would  not  ttke  $10  lor  mine  <'  I  ooow  not 
get  Mother  I      Have  u«*ed  it  rive  years  and 

the  r;i?.or  i>  just  M  good  as  new. 

91.00  ruir\ii» 

Co>t*     you     nothing     it'     not    ,viti!»faetory. 
lit  SHFA  CO.,.%37  Wnlnut  sc  r,^t.«  lm  Imintl.O. 


Readers  of  THK  Literary  Dk.kst  ure  asked  to  mention  tbo  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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replied,  "Victoria,"  whereupon  she  was  welcomed 
with  open  arms. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  pathetic  cry  than 
that  of  this  same  royal  woman — Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India — when  in 
the  agony  of  her  grief  for  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
she  exclaimed,  "There  is  no  one  left  to  call  me  Vic- 
toria now.' 

These  are  homely  illustrations  of  the  human  side 
of  royalty — the  feeling  which  underlies  the  robes  of 
royalty  and  o  errides  ceremonious  conventions.  To 
our  democratic  minds  there  is  more  of  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king,  but  to  the  subjects  of  other 
countries  there  is  a  glamour  and  a  glory  in  the  "round 
rnd  to  top  of  sovereignty"  which  seems  to  remove 
at  far  above  the  common  herd.  And  to  such  as  these 
they  must  sometimes  even  wonder  if  kings  and  queens 
are  subject  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  and  passions  which 
animate  the  generality  of  mankind. 


A  High-School  Teacher  at  Eighty-two.  Sixty- 
two  years  as  a  teacher  in  one  school  is  a  remarkable 
record  for  a  man  of  any  city  to  boast  of — even  an 
inhabitant  of  Philadelphia.  In  The  Inquirer  of  that 
city  we  read  of  Prof.  Zephaniah  Hopper,  of  the 
Central  High  School,  whose  sixty-third  year  of 
teaching  begins  this  fall.     S  ys  The  Inquirer  : 

The  professor  celebrated  his  eighty-second  birth- 
day anniversary  yesterday,  but  he  says  that  he  feels 
as  spry  as  he  did  years  ago,  and  expects  to  explain 
the  rules  of  calculus  to  the  present  seniors  with  the 
same  zest  with  which  he  taught  their  fathers  in  the 
happy  period  before  the  Civil  War. 

Professor  Hopper's  career  as  a  teacher  is  almost 
identical  with  the  history-  of  the  High  School  itself. 
He  graduated  with  the  first  class  in  1842,  and  two 
years  later  began  to  teach  mathematics. 

More  than  twenty-five  thousand  pupils  have 
studied  under  him,  and  his  record  as  an  instructor 
is  a  most  unusual  one  .n  the  history  of  education  in 
America.  Professor  Hopper  has  at  all  times  been 
popular  with  the  High-School  boys,  and  he  will  re- 
ceive a  hearty  welcome  this  morning,  both  on  ac- 
count of  his  birthday  anniversary  and  also  in  honor 
of  his  long  service  as  a  professor. 


(P 


Trousseaus  of  German  Heiresses. —  Despatches 
from  Berlin  told  recently  of  the  visit  to  that  city  of 
a  wealthy  German  mother  and  her  two  daughters. 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  trousseaus  for  the  girls 
who  are  said  to  be  perhaps  the  richest  heiresses  of 
the  world.  The  moderate  cost  of  these  trousseaus, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  has  caused  a  grea'  deal  of  com- 
ment. A  Berlin  despatch  to  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer gives  these  particulars: 

Frau  Krupp,  widow  of  the  great  gunmaker  of 
Essen,  and  her  daughters,  Bertha  and  Barbara,  have 
just  been  here,  the  object  of  their  visit  being  to  buy 
the  wedding-trousseaus  for  the  daughters.  Notwith- 
standing their  immense  wealth,  not  more  than  $250 
was  spent  for  each  outfit.  This  modest  outlay  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  remarkable  simplicity 
with  which  the  g  rl :  were  brought  up. 

Franlein  Bertha  Krnpp  is  the  richest  woman  in 
Germany,  she  being  the  principal  heir  under  her 
father's  will.  She  is  engaged  to  marry  Gustav  von 
Bohlen  und  Halbach,  under-secretary  of  the  Prus- 
sian legation  to  the  Vatican. 

Barbara  Krupp,  altho  not  nearly  so  rich  as 
her  sister,  is  worth  $12,500,000.  Per  fiance  is  Baron 
Telo  von  Wilowski,  son  of  the  Governor  of  Prussian 
Saxony.     Neither  bridegroom -elect  is  wealthy. 


Obedience  in  a  Royal  Nursery. — The  Princess 
of  Wales,  according  to  The  Youth's  Companion,  has 
trained  her  children  so  carefully  in  habits  of  obedi- 
ence and  veracity  that  they  are  nearly  models  of 
what  children  should  be  in  those  particulars.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  the  royal  mother  has  done  in 


When  You  Look  in  Your  Mirror 

Are  You 
Satisfied  ? 

Any  Woman  Can  Have 
Good  Health,  a  Refined 
Face   and    Good  Figure 

You  will  doubtless  take  up  some 
special  study  this  year — why  not 

Over  19.000  s,udy  |?  m,ake. 
Women  are  yoursel  perfect 
Bhj.'  in    health  and 

Studying  r  .1 

Themselves  "8ure  with  a 
clear  brain  that 
you  may  be  useful,  attractive  and 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  your  fam- 
ily, to  your  friends  and  to  your-  I 
self?  Many  a  woman  has  sur-  I 
prised  her  husband  and  friends  by 

giving  I  5  minutes  a  day  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  room  to  special 
directions  which  I  give  her  for  the  care  of  health,  face  and  figure. 
I  study  each  woman's  case  just  as  a  physician  studies  it,  the  only 
My  Method  difference  being  that  I  strengthen  and  put  in 
place  weakened  organs  by  exercise  for  nerves 
and  muscles  controlling  such  organs,  bring  a  good  circulation  of 
warm,  pure  blood  which  I  purify  by  teaching  correct  breathing 
and  by  prescribing  the  special  diet,  bathing,  etc.,  adapted  to  each 
individual.  I  strengthen  all  your  vital  organs,  lungs, 
heart,  nerve  centers  and  send  your  blood  bounding  through 
your  veins  as  when  a  child.  1  develop  or  reduce  your  fig- 
ure to  correct  proportions.  I  teach  you  to  stand  and  to  walk  with 
an  ease  and  dignity  which  at  once  bespeak  culture  and  refinement. 
Every  figure  can  be  rounded  out  symmetrically  unless 
Clear  Skin  and  a    bones,are    missing    or    tissues  entirely 

Good  Figure  was!ed  ,away-,-  and  7^nwoman,  w?° 

carries  trom  zl)  to    l(JU  pounds  or 

superfluous  flesh  every  time  she  moves  has  my  sympathy 

—but  she  does  not  need  to  do  so — and  surely  it  isevery  woman's 

privilege  and  duty  to  keep  herself  attractive  and  pleasing. 

You  Can  Be  Well  Without  Drugs 

Drugs  may  relieve  pain  but  they  do  not  remove  the  cause  of  your  difficulty. 

-  As  women  approach  or  pass  middle  life,  they  need  more  care  in  keep- 

I  K~«»n  W^m»r.  Y™,„<r     >ng  a  good  circulation  and  the  use  of 
I  Keep  Women  Young    evcry  faculty>  so  they  maybe  useful 

f   and  a  pleasure  to  self  and  family.   I  have  hundreds  of  pupils  over  70 
and  a  few  over  80.    Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  my  morning  mail: 
"My  weight  haa  increased  thirty  pounds." 

'  "JWy  kidneys  are  much  better." 

"My  eyea  are  stronger  and  I  have  taken  off  my  glasses." 

"I  have  not  had  a  si^n  of  gall  stones  Bince  I  he?an  your  work." 

tj  "I  weigh  83  lbs.  less,  and  have  gained  wonderfully  in  strength." 

**I  am  delighted  with  the  effect  of  the  exercise  upon  my  catarrh." 
"Just  think  of  it!     To  be  relieved  from  constipation.     Entirely 

free  after  having  it  for  80  years." 
"Have  grown  from  a  nervous  wreck  into  a  state  of  good,  quiet  nerves. " 

I  will  send  you  my  little  booklet  on  now  to  stand  and  to  walk,  free — 

Mv  Ronlflpt  Fr*»«*     every  woman  should  have  this,  and   if  you 
my  oooKiet  rree    will  fill  out  the  enclosed  coupon  r  will  tell 

you  what  I  can  do  for  you  and  I  will  send  you  extracts  of  letters 
from  my  pupils  if  I  have  helped  similar  cases.  I  do  not  give  the 
name  of  a  pupil  unless  she  has  given  me  permission  to  do  so;  every 
woman's  letter  is  held  in  strict  confidence.  I  will  not  work  with  you 
unless  I  feel  I  can  help  you.  My  advice  and  information  in  regard  to 
my  work  are  free.  I  wish  you  could  read  the  reports  from  my  pupils 
Miss  Cocroft  at  Her  Desk        for  one  day— they  would  do  your  heart  good,  as  they  do  mine. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  Dept.  64,  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago 

A  Author  of"  Growth  in  Silence,"  "Character  as  Expressed   in  the  Body."  Etc. 


\) 


For  details  about 

MY  PERSONAL 
INSTRUCTION 

Write    me    which    of 
the  following  ailments 
apply    to    your    case. 
ON  YOUR  LIST  mark 
with      (XX)  opposite 
the  point  MOST  IM- 
PORTANT  in     your 
case    and    mark     <X) 
opposite  those  which 
also      interest       you. 
If    you    are   suffering 
from     any    other    ail- 
ment or  if  there   are 
any  particulars  in  re- 
gard    to     your     case 
which  I  should  know, 
write  about  them  fully 
and  I  will  frankly  tell 
you,   without  charge, 
what  I  can  do  for.'you, 

Dept.  64 

Thin  bust 

Thin  chest 

Thin  arms 

Thin  neck 

Round  shouldered 

Superfluous  flesh 

Prominent  hips 

Protruding  abdomen 

Height 

Weight 

Do  you  stand  correctly 

Complexion 

Do  you  walk  gracefully 

Weakness 

Lame  back 

Dullness 

Irritable 

Nerves 

Headaches 

Catarrh 

Dizziness 

Indigestion 

Constipation 

Li  ver 

Kidneys 

Lungs 

Heart 

T'iroat 

Colds 

Rheumatism 

Circulation 

Blood 

Is  your  health  or  figure 
i  mperfect  in  any  way 
not  mentioned  here? 

Occupation  ? 

What  is  your  age? 

Married  or  Single  ? 

Give  me  your  full 
name  and  address, 
writing  very  clearly, 
please. 

Write  me  TODAY! 


JVOTE:    Miss  Cocroft,  as  President  of  Physical  Culture  Extension  Work  in  America,  needs  710  further  introduction 


Luxuriously 

Warm        Send  for  a  free  sample 

of  the  wonderfitl  filling  of  this  comfort 

You  can't  realize  how  -warm  and  light   a    Maish   Comfort   is,  how   different   from  the  ordinary 
heavy  comforts,  until  you  see  the  filing.    Let  us  send  you,  free,  a  section  of  it  cut  from  a  "Maish." 

A  Maish  Comfort  is  a  supple,  fluffy  mass,  full  of  thousands  of  tiny  air  cells,  non-conductors  that 
keep  the  body-warmth  in.  The  Maish  process  separates  and  curls  the  long  fibres  of  the  finest, 
snow-white  cotton,  weaves  them  into  filmy  layers,  then  merges  these  layers  into  one  continuous  piece, 
the  same  luxurious  thickness  at  e"ery  point.      Very  warm  and  light  ;   delightful  to  sleep  under. 

Leading  stores  have  Maish  Comforts  5  ask  for  them  but  look  for  this 
trade-mark.  Don't  accept  unhealthful,  hea-vy  comforts,  nor  comforts  filled 
with  chicken  feathers  and  sold  as  "  Eiderdown." 

Don't  risk  contagion 

Dainty  coverings  hide  unclean  "waste"  from  cotton-mills;  even  cast-off  clothing  is  ground  into 
"shoddy"  and  used  for  comfort  filling.    If  your  dealer  hasn't  Maish  Comforts,  order  direct  from  us. 

To  those  who  prefer  to  cover  their  own  comforts,  we  furnish  Maish  Laminated  Cotton  Down 
Batts — the  filling,  in  any  size  ready  for  covering. 

Write  to-day  for  section  of  filling,  samples  of  Maish  silkolene  and  sateen  coverings  in  attractive 
new  patterns,  and  "  Comfort  "  a  book  of  valuable  facts  about  bedding. 

The  Chas.  A.  Maish  Company,   ii.-^  Bank  St.,  Cincinnati. 


1  KADt-MAKK 
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CEO.   P.   BROWN   &.  CO. 


Reproductions  of  fa- 
mous Paintings,  Portraits 
and  Homes  of  Famous 
People,  etc.  Thousands 
of  subjects,  size  51, -4  x  8,  1 
cent  each,    120  for 

Send  2c.  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  We  will  send  2 
sample  pictures  and  big 
catalogue  with  1000  minia- 
ture illustrations. 

Colored  Pictures  of  Birds 

Size    5x7,    2    cts.   each. 

$1.75  per  100.    Catalogue 

and  sample  for  2c.  stamp. 

Beverly,  Mass. 


*Brid^ed 
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nwiia  Hunt? 


I  THERE   IS  A  WAY 
TO    BRIDGE    OVER 


EVERY  FAILURE,  JUST  AS  THERE  IS 
A  SOLUTION  TO  EVERY  ENGINEER. 
ING  PROBLEM. 

FREE 

Reference  Library  Modern  Engineering 
Practice.  New  Edition,  twelve  volumes.  Bound 
in  %  red  morocco.  6,000  pages  of  reading 
matter.  4,000  illustrations.  Compiled  by  59 
associate  editors;  4 1  practical  experts:  1 5  7 chapter 
heads;  thousands  of  sources  of  information. 

You  cannot  buy  the  Library  outright,  but  you 
can  get  it  FREE  if  you  act  before  November  1st. 
This  set  of  books  contains  the  essence  of  all  our 
courses.  The  entire  set  is  FREE  to  anyone 
answering  this  advertisement  who  enrolls  in  one 
of  our  regular  full  engineering  courses. 

The  difference  between  success  and  failure, 
in  nine  case  s  out  of  ten ,  is  education .  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  consider  the  mere  money  value 
of  education? 

$22,000.00 

The  average  educated  man  earns  $1,000.00 
a  year.  He  works  forty  years,  making  a  total 
of  $40,000.00  in  a  life-time.  The  average  day 
laborer  gets  $1 .50  a  day  .—300  days  in  a  year-or 
$4  50 .  00  per  year .  He  earns  $1 8 ,  000 .  00  in  a  life- 
time—40  years.  The  difference  between  $40,- 
000.00  and  $18,000.00  is  $22,000.00.  This  is  the 
minimum  value  of  an  education  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

If  a  general  education  is  worth  so  much,  what 
is  a  special  engineering  education  worth  to  you? 
The  "  Help  Wanted  "columns  in  any  daily  news- 
paper tell  the  story.  Compare  the  number  of 
"Draftsmen  Wanted,"  "Engineers  Wanted," 
advertisements  with  the  hundredsof  bookkeepers, 
stenographers,  clerks,  etc.,  advertising  for  work. 

If  your  present  employment  is  not  agreeable, 
we  will  fit  you  for  more  congenial  work.  You  can 
study  without  interfering  with  your  present  work 
or  leaving  home.  You  have  your  instructors' 
criticisms  always  before  you  in  writing.  We 
arrange  payments  to  meet  your  circumstances, 

WE  EMPLOY  NO  AGENTS 

you  get  the  benefit  of  the  large  sums  ordinarily 
laid  to  agents  in  better  instruction  and  lower 
prices.    Check  the  coupon.     Do  it  today. 


COUPON 


Please  send  me  200-iaee  handbook.    I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  course  marked  ".V." 

chanlcal  Drawing       Marine  Engineering 

i  Engineering   Locomotive  I  ngineer'g 

Telephone  Practice         Ch  il  Engineering 


Mechanical  Engineering Structural  Drafting 

relegraphy  architecture 

..Sheet  Metal  Pattern     Texti 

Drafting  College   Preparatory 

..Heating,  Ventilation  Course  (fitting for  en- 

and  Plumbing  trance  to  engineering 

..Stationary  Engineering  (schools) 


Nati 


.Age 


Address 


Occupation 

American    School   of    Correspondence 

3109-19  Armour  \ 1 1  Chicago,  111,1 

|M.  1 11  I.lH-r.j  r  .  Dl 


the  following: 

Before  her  Royal  Highness  started  on  her  trip 
round  the  world  with  her  husband  she  drew  up  a  list 
of  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  nursery,  and  added  a 
series  of  light  tasks  to  be  fulfilled  by  each  one  of  the 
youngsters  before  the  date  set  for  her  return. 

The  rules  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  nurses.  The 
performance  of  the  tasks  was  left  to  the  honor  of  the 
children,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  list  of  things 
they  must  not  do. 

There  were  occasional  lapses  of  memory  as  regards 
the  forbidden  things,  and  some  carelesness  in  carrying 
out  the  tasks,  for  royal  children,  despite  the  severity 
of  their  training,  are  children  Still.  But  in  the  main 
they  respected  their  mother's  wishes  and  commands, 
and  took  no  advantage  of  her  absence.  Upon  one 
occasion,  however,  they  were  sorely  tempted.  This 
was  when  their  loving  and  beloved  grandmother, 
Queen  Alexandra,  brought  them  a  big  box  of  bon- 
bons. But  when  the  sweets  were  offered  to  them, 
one  child  after  another  reluctantly  but  firmly  de- 
clined to  take  any. 

"We  like  them,  but  mother  has  forbidden  us  to 
eat  them,"  explained  the  eldest  prince. 

"You  can  have  the  sugar-plums  if  I  say  you  may," 
said  the  indulgent  Queen.  "I  will  tell  mama  all 
about  it  when  she  returns." 

Prince  Eddie  wavered  momentarily,  then  reiter- 
ated his  refusal. 

"We'd  like  them,"  he  sighed,  "but  that's  what 
mother  said." 

The  Queen  was  slightly  annoyed  by  this  opposition. 

"But  if  I  say  you  may "  she  said. 

Prince  Eddie  stood  his  ground,  a  hero  between  two 
fires — the  wishes  of  his  adored  mother  and  those  of 
his  almost  equally  adored  grandmother.  His  sister 
and  his  brothers  followed  his  lead.  When  the  Queen 
went  away  she  put  the  bonbons  on  the  nursery  table 
and  there  they  stayed  for  months  untouched,  a  hand- 
some monument  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  princess's 
training  and  the  respectful  love  and  devotion  of  her 
children. 


The  Business  Mayor  of  Scranton. —  Seranton, 
Pa.,  has  now  at  the  head  of  municipal  affairs  a  man 
whose  chief  claim  to  the  office  of  mayor  was  his  suc- 
cess in  his  own  business  life  and  the  promise  which 
he  gave  of  a  similarly  successful  business  adminis- 
tration of  the  city's  government.  The  Outlook  tells 
of  his  campaign  for  election,  a  campaign  entered 
upon,  we  are  told,  through  no  desire  of  the  man  him- 
self, but  only  after  much  pressure  had  been  brought 
to  induce  him  to  rid  Scranton  of  the  political  coterie 
which  had  previously  run  its  affairs.  Mr.  J.  Benja- 
min Dimmick,  the  choice  of  the  business  element  of 
the  city,  was  elected  on  a  sort  of  Independent-Re- 
publican platform.  He  was  opposed  in  the  pri- 
maries by  the  Republican  machine,  but  secured  the 
nomination,  notwithstanding,  and  then  received  the 
support  of  the  party  leaders  and  after  a  closely 
fought  campaign  was  rewarded  with .  an  election. 
Something  of  the  qualifications  of  the  man,  and  a 
few  particulars  of  the  campaign,  arc  told  in  The  Out- 
look, from  which  we  quote: 

Mr.    Dimmick  s  nomination    was   opposed   by   the 

machine,  who  put  up  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 

in  the  then  existing  administration,  Mark  K.  Edgar. 

Literally   at   the   eleventh   hour  of  the  last   day   for 

registering  candidates,  however,  Mr.    Edgar's  name 

was   withdrawn,    and    that    of   William    Corless,    the 

n  of  the  county  jail,  and  a  thi  oing  labor 

man,   was  substituted.     The  purpose  of  the  move 

obvious.     Mr.  Dimmick  was  a  rich  man  and  an 

officer  in  corporations;  if  the  labor    sentiment  could 

be  aroused  against  him,  he  might  be  beaten.     Then 

■  I  a  strenuous  campaign  for  ,:  'nation. 

In  attempting  a  of  Mr.  Dimmick's 


"Foibles  of  the  Bench,"  M4PP-,  "Foibles 
of  the  Bar,"  150pp.,  by  Henry  S.  Wilcox,  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  ;  are  racy,  instructive,  exhibit  mistakes  and  faults  of 
Judges  and  Lawyers,  defects  in  judicial  proceedings,  and 
in  humorous  anecdotes  and  funny  sayings.  Cloth 
gilttop;  Jjieach.    Address,  Legal  Literature  Co.,  Chicago. 


9lobe~Vermeke 

'Elastic" 
Book      -—      Gases. 


YOU  can  obtain  Slot>t?Wer»icke  "Elastic-' 
Book  Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plate 
glass,  leaded  glass  or  plain  glass  doors, 

and  with  panel  ends  or  plain  ends.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  varied  and  artistic 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  with  these 
units,  which  embody  the  best  material,  finish 
and  mechanical  construction. 

All  units  controlled  by  our  non-binding 
door  equalizer. 

A  diagram  in  colors  showing  seven  dif- 
ferent finishes  appropriate  for  a  library 
mailed  on  request  for  Catalogue  M  106. 

Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Carried  in 
stock  by  agents  in  over  one  thousand 
cities.  Where  not  represented  we  ship  on 
approval,  freight  paid. 


♦The  Slotc ^Wernicke  Qo. 

CINCINNATI. 
New  York.  3HJ-382  Broadway. 
Branch  Stores:  Boston,  91-93  Federal  Street 
Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 


A  Train  Load  of  Books 

The  Dominion  Go.  Failed 

One  of  America's  biggest  publishing  houses.  I 
bought  its  entire  stock  of  books  at  receiver's  sale 
and  am  closing  it  out  at  from  10c  to  50c  on  the 
dollar. 


SAMPLE  PRICES  :   I  at - 

My  pririj  88e,    1  Ebon   Holden,   The   Sea 

w«lf,  The  Spenders,  The  Leopard's  Spots,  The  Chris- 
tum. To  Have  mill  to  llnlil. 

History  ol  Nations,  74  rol     Regularly  tl4S.M     Mj 
pi  ii  e,  887.00. 

Encyclopedia    Britannia*.  M- 

$7.7o 

Dickons'   Works,    13   vdl      Regular!]     S15.00.      Mj 
I    ce  N  96 

Choice  of  Pine  rinili  Houmt  Classics,  i><*. 


Millions  of  Books — Thousands  of  Titles. 

Chance  of  :t  lifetime  to  net  ahriosl  any  book  <>r  t 
you  want  lur  next  to  nothing  while  stock  i  tats, 

Books  Shipped  on  Approval 
snbjost  to  examination  in  your  own  homo  before  paying* 
book   guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  subject  I 
expense.     Write  tor  my  big  Kr*e Bargain  I  i»t 
I  ■  costs    nothing,      Wi 
Postal  card  will  tiring  it. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  905  Como  Blk.,  Chicago 
I  THE  BOOK  BROKER  | 
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THE    NEW 


u  DOLLAR  WATCH  u 

n  Stem  Wind  Stem  Set  P\ 

8,000  Ingersoll  Watches  a  day— made,  regu- 
rited,  sold  and  sua  ran  teed;  and  everyone  stem 
wind  and  push- in  stem  set. 

The  Ingersoll  is  true-timing,  long-enduring, 
handsome,  dependable.  Sold  by  CO.000  reputable 
dealers  at  less  than  the  factory  cost  of  regula- 
ting an  ordinary  watch. 

The  Ingersoll  is  the  only  "Dollar 

Watch."  but  there  are  all  sorts  of 

makeshift  imitations.    Be  sure  you 

fay  "Ingersoll,"  and  look  for  that 

name  on  the  dial.    Then  you'll  put 

your  dollar  into  a  real  timekeeper, 

backed   up  by  a  guarantee  that 

means  something.     Other   In- 

gersolls— the  "Eclipse,"   $1.50 

—The  "Triumph.''  *1.75,  and 

the  new  "Midget"  Watch  for 

ladies,   $2.00.    Booklet  free. 

Ingersoll    Dollar  Chains— 

12  patterns,  and  guaranteed 
to  assay  more  gold  than  any 
$2  chain.     Circular  free. 

Robt.H.  Ingersoll  &Bro 

1  7  Jewelers  Court,      IV.  Y 


MAKE     IT    YOURSELF 

WE  send  you  17  pieces  of  carefully 
selected,    perfectly    smoothed,   shaped 
and   fitted  quarter-sawed   oak    for  as- 
sembling this   substantial   and   artistic 
Mission  Cha;r,    height  35  inches,  seat 
6x17  inches,  together  with    dye  (any 
color)  and  wax  for  polishing    it, 
a   Spanish  leather  top  and  heavy 
brass  headed  nails  for  fastening 
it,  the  moss  and  webbing  to  sup- 
port the  padded  seat  and  complete 
instructions    for     the     easy    and 
simple  work  of  finishing. 
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No  tools  except  a  tack  hammer  and  a  5  cent  paint  brush 
required.  Pleasant  and  remunerative  pastime  for  ladies. 
Recuperative  for  business  and  professional  men.  It's 
quite  the  fad  to  make  your  own  furniture.  A  chair  like  the 
one  above  sells  anywhere  for  from  $6  00  to  $8.00. 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  for  October  only. 
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Write  for  our  new  booklet,  showing  a  large  line  of  the 
newest  ideas  in  Mission  furniture  and  describing  our  eco- 
nomical plan  of  homefurnishing.  Mailed  free  for  4c.  stamps. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 
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personality  and  his  qualifications  for  the  office  which, 
in  response  to  the  popular  command,  he  was  seeking, 
I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  Scranton 
Times,  the  Democratic  newspaper  of  the  city: 

"  A  gentleman  of  wealth, of  culture,  of  public  spirit, 
courteous,  amiable,  dignified;  a  successful  business 
man.  He  is  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company  and  of  the  Scranton 
Lace  Curtain  Company,  and  is  interested  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  local  industries  and  charities.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  has  never  been  even 
indirectly  connected  with  any  political  machine." 

The  qualities  which  I  am  convinced  must  have 
been  most  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  suc- 
cess of  his  two  campaigns  are  his  simplicity,  his  sin- 
cerity, and  that  indefinable  something  which  in  a 
woman  we  call  charm,  but  which  in  a  man  may  more 
appropriately  be  called  personal  magnetism.  Mr. 
Dimmick  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  but  of  New- 
England  stock.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the 
class  of  1 881;  he  afterward  studied  law  and  began 
to  practise  in  Scranton.  Shortly  after,  he  was  ob- 
liged by  poor  health  to  give  up  his  work  and  go 
abroad.  He  lived  for  five  years  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, and  then  returned  to  Scranton,  where  he  be- 
came diverted  from  legal  to  business  and  financial 
pursuits. 

The  platform  on  which  he  sought  the  nomination 
was  simple  and  direct:  First  and  foremost,  a  busi- 
ness administration  as  opposed  to  a  political  admin- 
istration; the  recognition  of  merit  in  the  holders  of 
positions  in  the  city  government  and  the  rewarding 
it  with  security  and  permanency;  the  distribution, 
on  a  safe,  proper,  and  equitable  basis,  among  the 
various  financial  institutions  of  the  city,  of  all  pub- 
lic funds,  and  the  securing  to  the  city  on  all  such  de- 
posits of  the  interest  which  had  formerly  been  a  per- 
quisite of  the  treasurer's  office;  the  laying  of  sewers 
wherever  investigation  showed  the  need  for  them; 
better  construction,  maintenance,  and  cleaning  of  the 
city's  streets;  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
park  system;  the  effort  to  secure  the  equitable  tax- 
ation of  franchises  and  public  utilities.  These  were 
some  of  the  special  objects  that  he  would  try  to  ac- 
complish; but,  above  all  and  embracing  all,  he 
promised  a  business  administration. 

The  forces  that  were  behind  him  in  his  fight  for 
the  nomination  were  peculiarly  mixed.  The  boss 
of  the  Republican  machine  for  State  purposes  and 
the  Director  of  Public  Works  in  the  existing  admin- 
istration represented  the  element  of  "practical" 
politics;  members  of  the  Municipal  League,  the 
theoretical  reformers,  if  I  may  use  the  expression 
without  offense.  An  incident  early. in  the  campaign 
well  illustrates  the  presence  of  an  element  not  gen- 
erally found  in  reform  movements.  On  New  Year's 
day  a  group  of  representatives  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts was  gathered  to  forecast  the  probabilities  of 
success.  One  after  another  gave  his  opinion  of  the 
support  that  might  be  hoped  for  in  his  district.  At 
last  a  veteran  district  captain  from  an  outlying  sec- 
tion was  called  on  for  his  estimate. 

"My  district'll  give  Mr.  Dimmick  273  votes." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  X.,"  said  Mr.  Dimmick,  "youmeanafcon/ 
273  votes,  of  course." 

"No,  I  mean  273  votes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Why,  Mr.  X.,"  argued  Mr.  Dimmick,  "you mean 
you  think  I'll  get  that  number  of  votes." 

"No,  I  mean  273  votes.  D —  it.  ain't  I  one  of  the 
judges  of  election?  " 

So  the  practical  politician  and  the  reformer  worked 
side  by  side. 
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A  National  Daily 
Newspaper  for  Women. 


If  there  is  an  intelli- 
gent woman  in  Amer- 
ica who  has  not 
longed  for  a  great 
daily  newspaper  of  her 
own,  full  of  the  things 
WOMEN  want  to  know, 
clean,  fearless,  inde- 
pendent, ready  to  fight 
womankind's  battles 
and  handle  without 
gloves  the  things  bupy 
money-seeking  men  are 
afraid  of  for  "busi- 
ness reasons,  we 
have  not  found  her 
yet. 


This  great  publish- 
ing plant,  built  express- 
ly for  The  Woman's 
National  Daily,  covers 
a  city  block  and  will 
print,  fold,  address  and 
mailONE  MILLION 
EIGHT-PAGE  PA- 
PERS IN  200  MIN- 
UTES, sending  them 
whirling  to  all  parts  of 
America  by  the  fast 
night  mails.  It  is 
owned  by  nearly  thirty 
thousand  small  stock- 
holders and  has  three 
and  a-half  million  dol- 


lars capital. 

After  a  year  of  vast  preparation,  the  building  especially  for  it  of  the  largest  and  finest 
publishing  plant  in  America  and  the  largest  and  fastest  printing  press  in  the  world  at  a 
cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  a  great  national  daily  newspaper  to  circulate 
from  coast  to  coast  by  fast  mail  each  day  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  By  special 
facilities  this  great  daily  paper,  already  having  more  subscribers  than  any  newspaper  in 
America,  can  be  delivered  in  homes  even  on  rural  routes  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Louis 
the  day  of  date  of  issue.  Published  by  a  corporation  with  three  and  a-half  million  dol- 
lars capita],  but  owned  by  the  people,  fearless,  clean,  independent  and  powerful, 
it  will  give  the  TRUTH  of  each  days'  world  events.  The  only  woman's  dafly  newspaper 
in  America,  every  member  of  the  family  is  provided  for  in  its  columns.  If  you  want  to 
know  more  about  what  is  really  going  on  nil  over  the  world  each  day  than  the  men  do, 
the  latest  news  from  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  the  best  daily  short  stories,  the  latest 
advance  daily  fashion  notes  from  Europe,  the  daily  "doings  "  at  "Washington,  what  men 
and  women  are  doing  each  day  throughout  the  world,  with  INSIDE  information 
about  them,  all  beautifully  illustrated,  if  you  are  interested  in  some  of  the  greatest  battles 
for  better  things  for  womankind  that  have  ever  been  fought,  you  want  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Daily. 

Simply  Send  Us  a  Postal  Card 

The  women  of  this  country  have  never  been  united  as  a  force  in  public  life  because  the 
daily  papers  are  published  for  men.  The  Woman's  National  Daily  will  make  them  a 
force  that  will  be  felt.  We  want  you  to  see  and  read  this  great  daily  woman's  newspaper, 
to  know  what  it  is  doing  for  women,  to  be  better  posted,  better  read.  You  need  not  send  us 
any  money  in  advance.  The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year  (313  issues,  every 
day  but  Sundays).  Simply  send  us  a  postal  card  as  follows  :  Enter  my  subscription  to 
The  Woman's  National  Daily  for  one  year,  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
thirteen  weeks,  I  do  not  want  it  longer  I  will  send  you  25c.  for  the  78  issues  I 
will  have  received  and  you  are  to  stop  the  paper.  Sign  your  name  and  full  ad- 
dress and  we  will  send  the  great  daily  to  you  by  fast  mail  each  night,  delivered  to  you 
every  morning  but  Sunday.  If  after  three  months  you  do  not  want  it  longer,  simply  send 
the  25c.  and  it  will  be  stopped.  We  know  that  once  you  have  read  it  you  will  always 
wonder  how  got  along  each  dav  without  it  before. 

IF  THE  MEN  OF  YOUR  FAMILY  CAN  TAKE  A  DOZEN  DAILY  NEWS- 
PAPERS, CAN  YOU  NOT  HAVE  ONE  OF  YOUR  OWN?  After  looking  over 
the  news  in  your  husband's  daily  paper  you  will  find  the  FACTS  in  THE  WOMAN'S 
NATIONAL  DAILY  and  can  tell  him  some  things. 

The  Woman's  National  Daily 

Care  of    LEWIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,    =    Dept.  7,    =    ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Guarding  Mr.  Rockefeller. — "It  was  no  pur- 
pose to  intrude  which  led  me  to  a  first  acquaintance 
with  a  part  of  the  system  by  which  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  protects  himself,"  writes  William  R. 
Stewart  in  Pearson's  Magazine.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  told,  it  was  not  even  curiosity  which  led  him 
to  stumble  innocently  upon  and  set  in  motion  some 
of  the  intricate  devices  which  were  arranged  at  Po- 
cantico  Hills  to  provide  for  Mr.  Rockefeller's  safety. 
But  once  Mr.  Stewart  had  discovered  that  such 
elaborate  precautions  were  taken,  he  was  interested 
to  learn  of  their  extent,  and  he  wondered  often 
what  enjoyment  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  able  to  find  in 
life  in  consequence  of  them.  Mr.  Stewart  says  that 
"the  Kings  of  England,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  the 
Emperors  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan,  and 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  of  France,  and 
of  Switzerland  use  fewer  precautions  against  at- 
tack or  intrusion  than  does  Mr.  Rockefeller."  Of 
these  precautions  we  are  further  told: 

Trusting  himself  neither  in  hotels  nor  public  con- 
veyances, Mr.  Rockefeller  has  his  own  houses  wher- 
ever he  goes,  his  own  carriages  when  he  drives,  and 
a  private  car  when  he  travels.  In  New  York  he 
has  a  residence  on  Fifty-fourth  street,  connecting 
through  to  the  home  of  his  sister  on  Fifty-third 
Street ;  in  Cleveland  he  has  a  city  home  and  a  coun- 
try residence  at  Forest  Hill;  he  has  a  house  and  a 
large  estate  in  the  Pocantico  Hills:  a  house  and  an 
estate  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey ;  and  a  large  resi- 
dence at  Pasadena,  California. 

Except  between  his  various  homes  Mr.  Rockefeller 
seldom  travels  by  rail,  and  at  all  the  terminals  he 
has  retainers  among  the  minor  officials,  who  care- 
fully see  that  he  is  protected  against  publicity.  His 
own  carriage  and  coachman  always  meet  the  train  on 
which  he  is  expected.  A  trusted  body-guard,  athletic 
and  armed,  accompanies  him  everywhere.  Deputy 
sheriffs  guard  his  fenced-in  estates.  The  most  com- 
plete burglar-alarm  systems  which  can  be  devised 
are  installed  in  all  his  homes,  and  a  maze  of  call 
buttons  ingeniously  placed  at  a  hundred  spots  give 
instant  means  of  warning  from  every  part  of  the 
grounds.  It  is  said  that  the  alarm  system  at  his 
summer  residence  near  Cleveland  cost  more  money 
than  the  house  itself. 

The  Rockefeller  estates  are  nothing  more  than 
vast  protected  enclosures  where  the  "Oil  King"  can 
shut  himself  up  and  be  safe.  How  thoroughly  he 
can  do  this  was  shown  when  for  three  months  proc- 
ess-servers of  the  Attorney-General  of  Missouri  and 
newspaper  reporters  of  the  entire  country  tried  to 
learn  his  whereabouts  and  failed. 

Wealth  does  not  always  make  a  coward  of  a  man, 
but  it  has  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Perhaps  the  manner 
of  its  accumulation  has  something  to  do  with  this. 
Jay  Gould  was  a  physical  coward.  Senator  Clark 
of  Montana  is  not.  Gould  and  Rockefeller  made 
their  wealth  by  cold,  deliberate  scheming,  in  which 
the  elemental  human  passions  played  little  part. 
Theirs  was  the  cunning  of  the  fox;  Clark's  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  catamount.  And  so  while  Clark  builds 
himself  a  gorgeous  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue,  flaunt- 
ing his  wealth  defiantly  before  all  men,  Rockefeller, 
fearful  to  draw  dangerous  attention,  dwells  secluded 
in  modest  houses,  overshadowed  by  their  neighbors. 
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He  trusts  no  one  save  those  whom  money  may 
attach  to  him.  His  body-guard  is  "imported,"  as 
is  also  his  valet.  One  is  Irish,  the  other  Swiss.  It 
is  not  known  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  student  of 
history,  otherwise  it  might  be  inferred  that  in  this 
he  has  followed  the  example  of  certain  kinj  ;s  of 
France  whose  Irish  and  Swiss  guards  proved  their 
faithfulness  in  many  emergencies.  Mr  Rockefeller 
believes  foreigners  less  likely  than  Americans  to  have 
designs  upon  him.  The  laborers  on  his  various 
estates  are  mostly  newly  arrived  Italians  who  hardly 
yet  can  speak  English. 


MORE   OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

Evidence. — "The  evidence  shows,  Mrs.  Mulcohey, 
that   you  threw  a  stone  at  Policeman  Casey." 

"It  shows  more  than  that,  yer  Honer,  it  shows 
that  Oi  hit  him." — Minneapolis   Tribute  . 


Brief  but  Knlighteiiing. — First  Friend  (on 
deck  of  ocean  steamer — to  seasick  companion) — 
"Have    you    dined,    old   man?" 

Second  Friend  (faintly) — "On  the  contrary!" 
— Punch. 


All -Sufficient. — "If  that  French  count  is  going 
to  visit  you,  don't  you  think  you'd  better  take  a  few 
French  lessons?  "  inquired  Jenks. 

"Oh,  I'm  fixed,''  replied  Xuritch;  "I've  learned 
how  to  say,  'Sorry,  but  I  never  lend  any  money.'  " 
— Philadelphia    Ledger. 


A  Good  Reason. — Two  old  friends  on  the  street, 
locking  arms,  strol  ed  slowly  along,  discussing 
various  topics.  Personal  ones  were  touched  upon 
at  last,  and,  after  exchanging  family  solicitudes  for 
several  moments,  the  Judge  asked  the  Major: 

"And  dear  old  Mrs.  ,  your  aunt?      She  must 

be  rather  feeble  now.     Tell  me,  how  is  she?" 

"Buried   her  yesterday,"   said  the   Major. 

"Buried  her?  Dear  me,  dear  me!  Is  the  good 
old  lady  dead? " 

"Yes;  that's  why  we  buried  her,"  said  the  Major. 
— Argonaut. 


A  Busy  Voter.—  John  Weaver,  the  reform  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  was  recently  congratulated  by  a 
delegation  of  clergymen  on  the  clean  administration 
that  he  has  given  the  Quaker  City. 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  Mayor  Weaver  said: 

"1  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  things  with  us  have 
improved  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
elections  A  Philadelphia!!,  some  years  ago,  was 
running  for  a  small  office,  and  on  election  day  he 
went  from  poll  to  poll  cheering  his  supporters  on. 

"As  he  left  a  certain  poll  a  shabby  individual 
approached  and  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

'I  trust,  sir,'  said  the  candidate,  'that  you  arc 
one  of  my  supporters?'" 

'One?'  chuckled  the  shabby  in  Kv!dual.  'Why, 
bless  your  heart,  I'm  seven  of  'em.'  "  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 
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AUTO  STROP 
SAFETY 
RAZOR 

(Patented  in  U.  S.  and  foreign  countries) 

is  the  combination  in  a  small,  neat,  strong  and 
durable   structure    of    a    wonderful    automatic 
stropping  device  in  a  safety  razor.      The  blade 
is  not  removed   for  stropping,  cleaning  or  for 
any  other  purpose  until  it  is  to  be  discarded  for 
a    new   blade.       Gives    a   safe,   cool,   smooth, 
close  or  medium   shave    at    will,    because   the 
blade  is  always  in  a  sharp,  perfect  condition. 
Easily  cleaned  clean  in  an  instant. 
Stropping  is  done  automatically  in  the  ex- 
pert barber  way  by  mechanical  means  which  are  sure  and  scientific  in  the  hands  ot 
any  inexperienced   man. 

This  razor  will  shave  as   well  without   stropping  as  anv   other   safety  razor  and 
infinitely  better  with  it. 

It  is  easier  to  strop    this  razor   than  change   the  blade   in   any   other,  and  each 
automatic  stropping  saves  a  new  blade. 
Twelve  blades  last  a  lifetime. 
Complete  in  handsome  case  with  strop  and  twelve  blades  $5.00. 

For   sale   everywhere,   or  delivered  any- 
where, express  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  $5.00. 
We  want   everv  man   to   have  an   oppor- 
tunity to  use  this   razor,  and  it  is  sold   subject 
to  30  days'  trial. 

Money  promptly  refunded  without  question 
it  razor  is  not  entirelv  satisfactory. 

Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS 

Department  8 

350  Broadway  New  York 

BOOKLET  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


No  Honing. 
Automatic  Stropping 
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SONG 


POEMS    WANTED,    also 

Musical    Compositions.      We    pay 

-   Koyalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WRITE  GTFf^J^  ^F  a  FOR 
THE 

And  we  will  write  the  music  and  present  to  BIO  N .  Y^Pnblishers  m 
A   HIT  will  make  you  RICK 


ml 
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Metropolitan  Music  Co. 


Send  now  for  Free  Booklet. 
98  St.  James  Bide.,  New  York 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE 

The  Expert  Gleaner 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  Y")R!<. 


FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE  , 
How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing in  and  about  the 
house.      Hundreds  of 
useful  receipts.    12mo, 

cloth.  ',"■>  etr 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

A  helpful  book  for  parents,  teachers,  and  phy- 
sicians. By  Alfred  T.  Schofleld,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
8vo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  430  pages.    §2.00, 

I».  E.  Werwln,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  :  "Parent*, 
teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  and  legis- 
lators can  not  afford  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
this  theory  which  lays  its  preemption  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  physical  health,  mind,  and 
character." 

?UNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  Pubs..  NEW  YORK. 


On  Approval,  Freight  Paid,  £crt<„„  $1.00  TZ 
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Sectional 
Bookcase 


SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  ONLY 

The  Lnndstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  univer- 
sally used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  These  rases  are  not  experiments,  but  the  product  of  years 
of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  They  are 
made  in  our  own  factory,  under  our  own  patents,  and  the  entire 
production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the  reason 
we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Every  book  section 
has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in 
Solid  Oak.    Tons  and  bases,  jT.OOeach. 

"•end  for  Our  lieu  lit  I  fu  I   Illustrated  Catalogue  No.    28-J 

The  C.  J.   LUNDSTROM    MFG.    CO.,    Little    Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 


Readers  of  The  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advt  ■ 
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FIRST  UKE  FPPI  LOOKS 


FOR 
SALE 


We  have  loans  in  amounts  that  will  suit  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  Investor.  De- 
scriptive memorandum  of  the  loans  we  now  have  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale,  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  the  security,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished.  Let  us  also  send  you  copy  of 
our  booklet  "  We're  Right  on  The  Ground, "  giving  full  information  in  connection  with 
our  methods  cf  doing  business. 

We  shall  not  expect  you  to  invest  any  money  in  our  loans  before  you  have  been  fully 
satisfied  as  to  our  own  reliability  and  the  absolute  safety  of  our  loans.  We  will  furnish 
you  with  names  of  investors  who  have  been  with  us  for  Twenty  years  and  will  ask  that 
you  write  them  regarding  these  points.  People  who  have  been  with  us  for  so  long  a  time 
ought  to  know. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  AND  LIST  OF   LOANS. 
OUR  SECURITIES  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME. 


L  J.  LBNDER  k  00.,  BOX  T 


JJ. 


The  Hayes 
Asthma  Method 


Thk  Asthmatics'  Institute 

BUFFALO,  N.   Y. 


IT 


FOUNDED  1883  BY 
HAROLD   HAYES,  M.  D. 


I  I 


FACULTY 

F  MASON  HAYES,  M.  D. 
HAROLD  A.  HAYES,  M.  D. 
M.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.  D. 
W.  F.  ELMENDORF,  M.  D. 
GEORGE  S.  HOBBIE,  M.  D. 
WM.  J.  SQUIRE,  M.D. 
CHARLES  C.  ROOSA,  M.  D. 
J.  ALBERT  HOBBIE,  M.  D. 


TT 


Conducted  upon  a  strictly  profes- 
sional basis,  every  patient  being 
under  the  direct  care  of  one  of 
the  Faculty. 


TT 


€][  Asthma  yields  only  temporarily  to  ordinary  methods,  and 
returns  when  they  are  stopped.  No  patent  medicine,  smoke, 
spray,  or  so-called  specific  is  able  to  give  more  than  tempo- 
rary relief.  They  all  sooner  or  later  lose  their  power  even  to 
relieve.  Change  of  climate  may  bring  relief  for  a  while,  but 
every  locality  soon  "  wears  out "  for  the  individual  patient. 
€}  In  1878,  P.  Harold  Hayes,  M.  D.,  originated  his  method  of 
eliminating  Asthma  so  completely  that  the  symptoms  would 
not  return  after  relief  measures  were  stopped,  even  though 
the  patient  subjected  himself  to  exposures  which  previously 
brought  on  attacks. 

€|  Since  1883  over  68,000  Asthma  and  Hay- Fever  patients 
have  engaged  the  services  of  the  Asthmatics'  Institute. 
€J  The  Hayes  method  requires  a  careful  diagnosis  of  each 
patient,  assigns  him  to  the  personal  care  of  one  of  the  Faculty, 
who  receives  weekly  reports  from  him  and  writes  special  pre- 
scriptions for  the  medicines  that  may  be  required  by  the 
patient  as  indicated  by  each  report.  The  medicines  are  all 
compounded  in  the  Hayes  Dispensary  by  the  pharmacist  in 
charge,  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Walker,  Ph.G.,  according  to  these 
individual  prescriptions,  and  forwarded  to  the  patient. 
<J  In  this  way  the  developments  in  each  case  are  constantly 
watched  and  the  medicines  changed  as 
needed  to  meet  exactly  the  condition  of  the 
patient  at  all  times  in  his  progress  toward 
permanent  immunity  from  attacks. 
€][  This  method  has  proven  so  successful 
that  many  physicians  who  have  had  Asthma 
have  placed  themselves  and  their  Asthma 
patients  under  the  care  of  the  Asthmatics' 
Institute. 

€]]  People  of  culture  and  wealth  in  all  parts 

of  the  world,  as  well  as  those  who  must 

attend  to  their  business  or  daily  work, 

have   had  the  cause  of  their  Asthma 

and  Hay-Fever  so  thoroughly  eliminated  that  the  attacks  have 

never  come   back.      The  patients  are  free  to  pursue  their 

wonted   vocations    without   fear   of    relapse   or    renewed 

attacks,  and  without  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  use 

of  medicines  or  any  other  relief  measure-. 

&\ 

We  have  published  a  book  (No.  25  A)  which  is  an 

interesting:   demonstration  of  the    Mayes    method, 

illustrated    by  numerous    cases    of    the    various 

phases  of    Asthma  and   Hay-Fever.     A  copy  of 

this  book  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  who  will 

send  the  attached  coupon  to 

P.  HAROLD   HAYES 
716  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Each  patient  receives  individual 
care  and  medicines  prescribed  es- 
pecially for  him— exactly  as  if 
attended  at  home  by  his  family 
physician. 


I  I 


FREE 


P.  HAROLD  HAYES, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen:     Without  any 
expense    or    obligation    on    my 

p.irt.  please  mail  the  above  book 

(No.  25A)   postage    paid,  to   my    ad- 
dress, as  follows: 


Name. 


Street  No. 


City State 


No  medicines  are  ever  sold  to  the 
public  or  to  patients,  either  by  mail, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  drug 
stores.  The  charges  are  for  pro- 
fessional services  only.  All 
needed  medicines  are  supplied. 


Not  Locomotive. — Mrs.  GoodkInd — "So  you  are 
an  engineer,  and  can't  get  a  job  in  this  town!  Well, 
why  don't  you  go  to  some  other  place?" 

Tattereden  Torne — "I  can't,  madam;  you  see 
I'm  a  stationary  engineer!" — Woman's  Home  Corn- 
pan  on 


Nothing  but  Graft. — "Ah,"  said  the  enthu- 
siastic friend,  "your  father-in-law  gave  you  a  check 
for  $10,000,  I  understand." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  young  man  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  trust  magnate,  "but,  confound 
him,  he  made  me  give  him  a  secret  rebate." — Houston 
Chronicle. 


Translated. — "Habiliments  for  Infants"  is  a 
sign  in  a  clothing-store  in  Boston.  A  Western  visitor, 
seeing  it,  stopped  in  amazement. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  he  asked  his  better- 
acquainted  fellow  Westerner. 

"That?"  said  the  other.  "Oh,  that  is  Boston 
dialect  for  kids'  duds." — Youth's  Companion. 


Hard  on  the  Housewife. — "And  what  do  you 
call  this — er — article?"  asked  Mr.  Jawback,  at  the 
tea-table.  "Ah,  'marble  cake?'  Well  named 
exceedingly  well  named.  And  the — er — segments 
we  had  last  night  were  denominated  '  pound  cake,' 
were  they  not?  Quite  so!  Cookery,  my  dear, 
especially  yours,  is  a  particularly  frank,  ingenuous 
thing  in  its  nomenclature ! ' ' — Cleveland  Leader. 


Mary  Once  More. 

Mary  had  a  little  waist, 

Where  waists  were  meant  to  grow, 
And  everywhere  the  fash'ons  went 

Her  waist  was  sure  to  go. 

— New  York  Sun. 


Reciprocity. — A  young  woman  in  Washington 
had  been  reading  that  Senator  Morgan  advocated 
the  system  of  reciproc  ty. 

"What  is  meant  by  reciprocity?"  asked  she  of  a 
young  man,  long  known  to  be  her  admirer. 

"Reciprocity,"  esponded  the  guileful  youth, 
"may  be  defined  to  mean  an  exchange  in  which 
neither  party  gains  an  undue  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  For  instance,  if  you  gave  me 
a  kiss,  I  should  feel  bound  to  give  you  one  in  return." 

"I  see,"  answered  the  young  woman,  "but  I  fail 
to  understand  why  an  old  gentleman  like  Mr.  Morgan 
should  attach  so  much  importance  to  it." — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


Sselir  ok  Blessadir,  Laxmadnr. — The  Icelandic 
form  of  greeting — "Scelir  ok  blessadir,  laxmadur" 
(Welcome,  friend,  and  God  bless  you) — was  recently 
made  the  subject  of  an  address  delivered  in  Copen- 
hagen on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Icelandic 
"Altingsmsend"  (members  of  the  Altcig.  the  Ice- 
landic legislative  body)  to  the  Danish  capital.  The 
meaning  of  the  beautiful  greeting  was  expounded, 
when  suddenly  a  man  in  the  audience  burst  into  a 
fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter.  Asked  to  explain 
what  he  found  so  mirth-provoking  in  these  words,  he 
said : 

"Well;  it  just  reminds  me  of  an  occasion  when  I 
was  discussing  with  a  seaman  the  advantage  of 
knowing  foreign  languages.  He  was  a  tall,  blue- 
eyed,  sturdy  chap,  ami  had  visited  most  every 
country  on  earth  during  his  seafaring  career.  Said 
he:  '  Why,  of  course  it  is  handy  to  know  other  peo- 
ple's lingo.  It  makes  you  able  to  make  h 
wherever  you  go.  Now,  for  instance,  when  1 
an  Icelander,  I  just  say  "Sail  to  blazes,  lands:: 
and  we  arc  friends  right  -off.'  'But,'  I  remon- 
strated, 'there  seems  no  sense  in  vising  that  phrase 
as  a  friendly  greeting.'  '  No,  'tain't  that  it  is  so  very 
friendly  like,  but  it  does  fetch  them  Icelanders  every 
time,  for  they  always  greet  you  back  with  them 
very  same  words.  'Sail  to  blazes,  landsman.'" — 
Translated  from  Berlingske  Tidtnd*  (Copenhagen) 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Particularly    Impressed    Her.     "You  we 
the  concert  last  night,  were  you?"  said    the    next- 
door  neighbor.     "How  did  you  like  it?" 

"It  was  splendid,"  said  Mrs.  Lapsling.  "They 
played  one  overture,  with  a  wabbly  ghetto  by  the 
violinist,  that  was  the  finest  thing  1  ever  heard  ill 
my  life." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Wanted  Definite  Directions-    Captain     "Do 

you  see  that  captain  on  the  bridge  five  miles  away?' 

Tar — "Ay.  ay,  sir." 

Captain— "Let   him   have   one   of   those    12-inch 
shells  in  the  eye." 

Tar— "Which  eye,  sir?  "— Deserct  News. 


Remorse  In  Instalments.— There  was  once  a 
man  who  was  robbed  of  one  hundred  dolkrs.  A 
long  time  afterward  he  received  this  letter: 

"Dear  Sir:  Five  years  ago  I  robbed  you  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  I  am  filled  with  remorse  that  I 
could  have  done  such  a  thing.  I  send  you  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  ease  my  conscience."— New  York 
Tribune. 


Another  Packing- House  Scandal.— A  man  who 

was  running  a  lunch -stand  out  in  a  Western  town 
used  only  canned  goods. 

The  Indians  from  a  near-by  reservation  had  seen 
him  take  so  many  different  things  from  cans  that 
seemed  to  them  should  be  growing  in  the  open  air 
that  they  began  to  wonder  what  he  would  bring  next. 

One  day  he  got  a  graphophone  and  started  it  to 
playing.  A  crowd  soon  collected,  among  it  several 
Indians. 

Some  one  went  up  to  a  group  of  Indians  and  asked 
what  they  thought  01  it.  The  reply  was  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  and  the  expressive  "Ugh!"  Finally 
he  went  up  to  one  young  brave  and  asked  his  opinion 
The  Indian  thought  awhile  and  then  said  calm  y: 

"Ugh!  Canned  white  man!" — Judge's  Magazine 
of  Fun. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

September  14. — The  Cuban  Congress,  assembled 
in  special  session,  tho  lacking  quorums  in 
both  houses,  passes  a  blanket  bill  conlerring 
full  powers  on  President  Palma  to  take  neces- 
sary steps   to   suppiess   the   insurrection. 

P  a  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg  attended  by 
thousands  of  students  it  is  resolved  to  reopen 
the  universities,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  educational  system  of  Russian 
which  has  endured  for  the  last  two  years. 

Dominican  forces  attack  rebels  from  Tlaytian 
territory,  and  are  defeated.  Monte  Chnsti  is 
still  being  besieged. 
September  is.— Ecuador  makes  arrangements 
with  a  French  financial  concern  for  a  loan  ol 
$27,000,000  to   cancel  home  obligations. 

General  Trepoff,  commandant  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  Peterhof  and  formerly  Governor 
General  of  St.  Petersburg,  dies  of  heart  disease. 

The  Universal  Pear- e  Congress  is  opened  at  Milan. 
A  message  from   President  Roosevelt  is  read. 

September  t6. — A  monument  of  George  Washing- 
ton is  unveiled  in  Budapest  in  the  presence  ot 
30,000  Hungarians. 

Colonel  Clifford  Nadand,  of  Kentucky,  obtains 
from  the  Turkish  government  the  exclusive 
right  to  bottle  the  water  of  the  River  Jordan 
and  ship  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  bap- 
tismal  purposes. 

Envoys  from  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guate- 
mala meet  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  to  draw  up 
a  treaty  of  peace. 

Independence  Day  is  celebrated  in  Mexico 
without  disturbance. 

After  conference  with  leading  Cuban  rebel 
prisoners  and  emissaries.  President  Palma 
announces  an  indefinite  stoppage  of  hostilities 
with  the  object,  of  making  peace. 

September    17. — Severe    measures    are    taken    to 

suppress   a   Carhst    revolt    in   Catalonia,    Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Abruzzi  is  preparing,  with  the  aid 

oi    King    Vvtor    Emmanuel,    an    expedition    to 

the  Himalayas,   hoping  to  ascend  Mt.   Everest.  J 

September  18. — A  typhoon  at  Hongkong  causes 
great  damage  to  shippinc  and  heavy  loss  of 
lite.       A    number    of    war-ships  are     damaged  | 


Which 
way  does  it  go 


<]  In  either  direction!  Yes,  in  every  direction  reaching  out  like  Pantasote  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
»i)  pantasote,  derived  from  the  Greek,  means  "To  serve  all  purposes,"  and,  f"t  wnalevei  real  lealhei 
serves  1 1  < >  1 ;  1 1  > i >  upholstery — Pantasote  dors  still  better  ami  at  one-third  the  cost.  "Seeing  Is  believing" 
ami  a  test  convincing. 

«J  We  make  it  easy  for  till  to  test  Pantasote  by  mailing,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  .Morocco  embi 
squares  ot  18x18  inches,  26  cents;  25x26  inches,  50  cents;  ::,\::\  inches,  in  cents;  and  3t»x3e  tncbes,  jsi.no. 
.lust  the  thing  for  chair  seats,  cushions  or  footstools,     wlien  buying  Pantasote  by  "<<   yard  look  '',, 

PANTASOTE  embosked  on  the  selvagi  "'i/<  every 

9&of  ayo/rd,  far  protection  against  fraudulent 

products— Imitations  which  fail  to  imitate  and 

<ti<'  useless  and  objectionable.    To  protect  yon 

against  fraud  accept  no  furniture  :is  covered  with 

Pantasote  from  your  dealer  or  upholsterer   unless 

it  hears  our  trade-mark  label  as  shown  below. 

The  illustrations  represent  two  of  the  many 
handsome  effects  in  Pantasote  leather 
furniture   to   be   seen   at    our    show    rooms 

26  West  34th  Street.  New  York  City 

<I  Pantasote  Leather  looks  so  like  leather  that  the 
ghost  ol  a  calf  couldn't  tell  it  from  lis  own  skin, 
and  wears  as  well.  It  is  wonderful,  and  as  beauti- 
ful as  it  is  serviceable. 

€J  Pantasote  is  durable,  bright,  handsome,  easily  cleaned,  fire  and  water  proof . 

Under  friction  it  gets  that  tine  lustre  of  old  natural  leather  so  much  admired. 

CI  if  von  want  an  artistic  treat  send  for  our  catalogue  which  contains  the  storv, 

"THE  OLD  MAN  IN  THE  COACH,"  profusely  illustrated  by  lead- 
ing artists  in  ten  colors.    It  gives  particulars,  prices,  and  includes  sample  of 

the  material,  exact  tints  from  which  to  select.    It  also  includes  cuts  showing 

the  handsomest  and  most  extensive  line  of  leather-covered  furniture,  giving 

prices  and  detai.s  of  each  piece     Just  write  us  and  it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

The  number  is  limited.    Write  to-day.    You  will  be  delighted.    Address 


Tbe  PfcDtesote  GoigpMiy 


Dept.  D 
11  Broadway,  New  York 


This  la!-ei  u  1  Pantasote 
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PHDinCITIEQ    OF   LAW  AND    LAWYERS 

OUnlUOMILO  By  CKOAKE  JAMES 

"  Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man."— Green  Bag,  Boston. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00 

H  \K  A  WAG*  %  MX  TO. .  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


MOW  to  "Pulpit  and  Grave"  edited  by  E.J.Wheeler, 

Conduct  ^"  ^''  nicu'des  sermons,  outlines,  obituary 

.  addresses,  prayers,  classified  texts,  scripture- 

F  u  n  eral       ,.        ,     ' ,  '  *        . 

readings,  death-bed  testimonies,  funeral  eti- 

ServiCeS.  quette,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  preachers,  $1-50. 

"  Far  superio-  to  any  other  work  of  a  similar  kind."— 

Methodist  Recorder. 
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I    virge   vipon    ©Jl   Catholics 

the  use  of  the  MANUAL  OF  PRA  VERS,  the  Prayer  Book  authorized 
by  the  last  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore." 


A-t^tt        J^L^^fos^ 


No  money  in  advance  required 

Manual  of  Prayers 

The  official  prayer  book  for  American  Catholics. 

Prepared  under  supervision  nf  The  late  Archbishop  Cotrigan  ;  Ins  1  lie  imprimaturs 
of  Cardinal  Gibbona  and  the  endorsement  of  all  the  Archbishops  ami  Bishops.     Size      \L   ' 
ixhl4  inches.     Bound  in  Turkey  morocco,   limp  back,  gold     Pripp       4^*-^  (1A   ^V 
title,  blind  bands  on  back,  round  corners,  red  under  said  edesea.     -*tJCCj     «P/V«V"VF        x^ 

The  only  complete  compilation  of  the  Prayers  and  Ceremonies   of' 
the  Church  in  m erica.      Beginning  with  a  calendar  of  the  feasts 
celebrated  in  the  United  States,  it  contains  not  only  the  forms 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  appointed  psalms  and 
hymns,  but  the  Devotions,  Instructions,  Blessings, Benedic-    fJ^X-i^  - 
tions,  Sacraments  and  all  the  various  rites  and  services  of 
e  Catholic  Church  ;  including  "  the  Prayer  for  the  Churchy 
the  Civil  Authorities,  etc."  (page  56),  composed  by  Bishop 
Carroll  in  1800,  so  long  omitted  from  prayer  books. 
"9-J  ri-.ees  On    request    we    send    you   the    book,    prepaid. 

After  five  days'  examination,  you  send  us  the  price.  03:  or  return  tmnk    *  , 
at  our  expense.    Your  name,  in  colli  «n  iwcr,  '*.  cxtm.    To  t  hose-    S  .>  S  «i»  .- 
who  remit    Willi   order    we  send  tree,  a  large  color  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Gibbous 

Address  Dept.  "B,"  JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Headquarters  for  Theological  Books  and  Church  Goods.       X-K 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  Mri-itlng  to  advertisers. 
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A  Great  New  Text-book  on  Economics 

The  United  States 

in  the 

Twentieth  Century 

By    PIERRE    LEROY  BEAULIEU 
Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

IN  this  volume  the  author  makes  a  study  of 
*■  the  economic  conditions  in  this  country, 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  visit,  his  point  of 
view  being  French.  Notable  chapters  deal 
with  the  Negro  Problem,  of  which  he  writes 
with  much  sanity  and  wisdom;  the  Tariff 
and  Free  Trade;  the  Trusts  and  our  varied 
Industries,  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 


the:    cont 


im 


THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

(Part  One) 

Chap.  I.  Environment. 

Chap.  II.  Origins  and  Characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can People. 

Chap.  III.  The  Composition  of  the  White  Population 
and  the  Distribution  of  Its  Different 
Elements. 

Chap.  IV.  The  Negro  Population  and  the  Race 
Question. 

Chap.  V.  The  Natural  Increase  of  the  American 
People  and  Their  Birth-Rate. 


Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 
Chap. 
Chap. 
Chap. 
Chap. 


RURAL  AMERICA— (Part  Two) 

I.  Natural    Conditions,     Ownership,     and 

Operation. 

II.  The  Value  and  Distribution  of  Various 

Products. 

III.  The  Production  of  Cereals. 

IV.  The  Live-Stock  and  Dairy  Industries. 

V.  The  Production  of  Cotton. 

VI.  Other  Products  of  Importance. 

VII.  Irrigation  and  the   Opening   Up   of  the 

West. 


IN 

Chap, 

Chap 
Chap, 
Chap, 

Chap 
Chap 
Chap 
Chap 
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Chap 
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DUSTRIAL  AMERICA-(Part  Three) 

I.  General  Characteristics  of  American  In- 
dustry and  the  Causes  of  Its  Superiority. 

II.  How  American  Industry  is  Organized. 
II  I.      Motive  Power  in  America. 

IV.  The  Relative  Importance  and  the  Distri- 
bution of  the  Different  Industries. 

V.  The  Mineral  Industry. 
.VI.       The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

VII.  The  Vehicle  Industry. 

VIII.  The  Electrical  Industry. 

IX.  The  Textile  Industry. 

X.  The  Food  Products  Industry. 

XI.  The  Reward  of  Labor. 


COMMERCIAL  AMERICA-(Part  Four) 
Chap.  I.         The  American  Railway  System. 
Chap.  II.        Foreign  Trade. 

Chap.  III.      Commercial  Relations  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

Extracts  from  Reviews  of  the  French  Edition 

Our  Commercial  Conditions  Seen  from  New 
Viewpoints 

"  In  this  study  of  'The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  '  we  have  a  book  comparable  to  Bryce's  'Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  '  and  Muneterberg's'The  Americans.' 
but  while  tbe  Englishman  and  the  German  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  space  to  political,  intellectual,  and  social 
phenomena,  the  Frenchman's  work  is  a  statistical  analy- 
sis of  tlie  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  this 
country.  It  is  as  thorough,  impartial,  and  clearly 
thought  out  as  the  author's  former  works  i  n  colonization, 
taxation,  and  the  Eastern  question,  and  would  be  of  as 
much  value  to  us  as  to  the  French  if  it  were  translated. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  frequent  comparisons  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  conditions,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
by  M.  I  .e  my- Beau  lieu  of  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  de- 
relopmant  of  the  United  States,  and  his  views  on  the 
problems  that  perplex  us."—  The  Independent. 

A  Forecast  of  Our  Future  Development  and  its  Ef- 
fects upon  the  Old  World 

"M.  Leroy-Beaulleu,  the  eminent  French  Publicist  has 
recently  added  a  volume  certain  to  command  wide  atten- 
tion in  tin-  old  World, and  deserving  no  lessconsideratlon 
in  the  New.  •  Leg  Btats-tJnis  au  XXe  Steele'  is  a  conscien- 
tious and  exhaustive  attempt  to  lake  an  Inventory  of  tbe 
resources  <>f  the  United  Estates,  and  to  unfold  before  Euro- 
pean eyes  the  causes  contributing  to  pli  ce  tbe  country 

In  a  unique  position  which  all  may  envy  imt  which  none 
ten.'    M.  Leroy-Beaulleu  furthei  rs— and 

this  phase  of  his  t<isk  holds  perhaps  the  highest  Interest 
for  American  readers  to  forecast  our  future  economic 
development  and  IU  effects  upon 'Old  Europe.' "—From 
an  exhaustive  article  In  The  Outlook. 

8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net 

FUNK  &   WAONALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

New  York 
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three    steamers    founder,    six    are    in    collision, 

and  eight  are  driven  ashore. 
Russians  capture  six  Japanese  fishing  vessels  for 

poaching   off   the   Kamchatkan   coast;   a   battle 

ensues  in  which  a  Russian  officer  and  nineteen 

men  and  two  officers  and  a  dozen  Japanese  arc 

killed. 
A  band  of  natives  invade  Casa  Blanca    Morocco, 

and  attack  Europeans,  wounding  several. 
The    old    Finnish    four-chambered    Diet    passes 

out  of  existence  to  make  way  for  a  unicameral 

Parliament. 

September  19. — Estimates  of  the  loss  of  life  in 
the  Hongkong  typhoon  place  the  number  in 
the  thousands. 
President  Palma,  in  conversation  with  the 
American  Secretaries  Taft  and  Bacon,  says  that 
he  will  resign  if  new  elections  are  granted. 

September  20. — Three  huge  vessels  are  launched 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Cunard  liner 
Mauritania,  the  White  Star  liner  Adriatic,  and 
the  longest  cruiser  in  the  world,  the  Shannon. 
Premier  Stolypine  gives  a  solemn  assurance  that 
no  more  Jewish  massacres  will  occur  in  Russia 
and  promises,  also,  laws  removing  Jewish 
disabilities  and  guaranteeing  full  religious 
freedom  for  all  sects.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
is  made  to  stir  up  an  anti-Jewish  outbreak  in 
Odessa. 

Secretary  Taft  assures  President  Palma  thai, 
while  the  United  States  has  no  desire  to  control 
Cuban  affairs,  it  will  not  shirk  itj  duty. 


Domestic. 

September  14. — Following  a  conference  at  Oyster 
Bay  by  the  President,  Secretary  Taft,  Secretary 
Bonaparte,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Bacon,  it 
is  announced  that  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bacon 
will  leave  at  once  for  Cuba. 

A  panic  is  caused  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of 
President  McKinley  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  the 
efforts  of  a  crowd  to  get  near  Mrs.  Longworth. 

C.  M.  Daniels,  the  Olympic  champion  swimmer, 
lowers  his  own  world's  record  for  220  yards  in 
the  national  swimming  championships,  cover- 
ing the  distance  in  2:40  4-5. 

September  15. — William  Bryan  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  Iron  Tiade  Review,  defines  his 
position  on  trusts,  and  says  he  would  curb  any 
corporation  controlling  enough  of  any  output 
to  prevent  competition. 

Secretary  Shaw,  in  a  speech  at  Memphis,  reply- 
ing to  Bryan,  declares  that  the  government- 
ownership  issue  is  inevitable,  and  that  for  his 
part  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  Democratic 
challenge. 

Abram  Salefdo,  president  of  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lutionary Junta  in  Arizona,  is  turned  over  to 
the  Mexican  authorities. 

September  16. — Captain  Amundsen,  who  has 
just  navigated  the  northwest  passage,  arrives 
at  Seattle  and  announces  that  he  has  found  the 
north  magnetic  pole. 

Secretary  Taft  and  Assistant  Secretary  Bacon 
and  their  party  leave  Washington  for  Havana. 

September  17. — William  J.  Bryan  speaks  at 
Raleigh  and  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  hearing  on  the  Pure-Food  law  is  begun  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation in  New  York. 

Monuments  are  unveiled  on  Antietam  battle- 
field to  the  Third,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  Reserve  regiments  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Governor  Pennypacker  and  his  staff. 

Charles  E.  Hughes  says  that  if  elected  an  in- 
surance trustee  he  will  not  serve. 

September  1*. — Captain  Southerland,  commander 
of  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  San  Do- 
mingan  waters,  cables  the  Navy  Department 
that  the  revolt  on  the  island  is  assuming  alarm- 
ing proportions  and  advises  that  no  war-ships 
be  removed  from  that  station. 

Winston  Churchill,  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
is  defeated  by  Charles  M.  Floyd,  of  Manchester, 
who  receives  the  nomination  on  the  ninth 
ballot. 

Secretary  Wilson,  in  Washington,  says  that  he 
tears  a  shortage  in  New  York's  meat  supply 
when  the  Pure-Food  law  goes  into  cITect. 

September    19. — The    President    issues    an    order 

from  Oyster  Bay  extending  the  eight-hour  law 
to  apply  to  all  government  work.  lie  also 
issues  a  proclamation  opening  half  a  million 
s  of  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  to  home- 
steaders. 

Secretary  Bonaparte  awards  the  making  of  ihe 
big  naval  guns  and  gun  forgings  largely  to  the 
ernment  gunshop  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard.  The  contracts  for  the  balance  art 
divided  between  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Company 
and  the  Bethlehem  company. 

September  2o.--Gen.  Frederick  Funston  arrives 
in  Washington  and  is  in  consultation  with 

Hell,  chi  ers  pre- 

ttory  to  d  or  1  [avana  to  join  §e<  - 

retary  Taft 's  piu 

Si'-ietary  Root  and  party  arrive  al  Panama. 


BOOKS   FOR.  PHYSICIANS 


PREVENTION   OF   DISEASE 

This  work  presents  the  latest  opinion  and  the  most  con- 
clusively demonstrated  fact  on  the  prevention  of  every 
important  form  of  human  disease.  It  is  written  by 
authorities  of  international  reputation.  With  introduc- 
tion by  H.  Ti.mbrell  Bulstrode,  M.D.  Two  vols.,  8vo, 
cloth,  1081  pp.    $7.50. 

SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with 
regard  to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
world  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  t:me. 
By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  authorized  translation  from 
the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius  L.  Salinger.  12mo,  cloth, 
214  pages.    $1.00  net. 

The  Psychic  Treatment    ' 
of  Nervous  Disorders 

The  experiences  and  principles  of  psychic  treatment  of 
nervous  disorders  based  upon  twenty  years  of  successful 
specialization  and  practice  in  this  branch  of  medical  skill. 
By  Dr.  1'aul  Du  Bois,  translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D.,  from  the  authors 
"  Les  Psychoneurosis."    8vo,  cloth,  471  pages.    $3.00  net. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  Medicine 

A  scientific  treatise  on  the  healing  qualities  of  carbonic 
sold  gas.  By  Dr.  A>'HILLKS  Kose.  12mo,  cloth,  200  pages. 
$1.00  net. 

Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist 

This  volume  embraces  Rosenbach's  discussion  on  clini- 
co-bacteriologic  and  hygienic  problems  based  on  original 
investigations,  represt-ntin  r  the  contest  against  tbe  over- 
growth of  bacteriology.  By  Prof.  O.  Rosenbach,  M.D. 
12mo,  Cloth,  455  pp.    $1.50  net. 

Electro-Diagnosis  and 

Electro-Therapeutics 

The  contents  include  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  electricity,  and  the  latest  research  as  to 
the  physiological  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  human 
body.  Rv  Dr.  Toby  Cohn,  Nerve  Specialist,  Berlin.  8 
Plates,  39  Cuts.    8vo,  Cloth.    $2.00. 

NERVES  IN  ORDER 

Or  the  maintenance  of  health.  The  latest  scientific  knowl- 
edge upon  tbe  entire  realm  of  physical  and  mental  health. 
By  A.  T.  Schofiki.d,  M.D.,  3I.R.C.S.E.  12mo,  Cloth,  305 
pp.    $1.50  postpaid. 

NERVES  IN  DISORDER 

This  book  seeks  to  dispel  ignorance  regarding  all  func- 
tional nerve  diseases  and  to  set  forth  the  most  advanced 
and  valuable  scientific  principles  for  successfully  treating 
the<e  troubles  By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  H.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo,  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.50. 

THE  FORCE  OF  MIND 

The  action  of  the  mind  in  the  cause  nnd  cure  of  many 
disorders  is  considered  in  this  book  from  new  and  scien- 
tific standpoints,  with  suggestions  for  the  practical  use  of 
this  knowledge  by  phvsieians  and  lnymen.  By  A.  T. 
Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.    12mo,  Cloth,  317  pp.    $2  00. 

SPRINGS  OF  CHARACTER 

This  work  gives  the  latest  scientific  information  on  the 
sources  and  qualities  or  character,  showing  tbe  impor- 
tance of  character  and  the  soundest  principles  for  its  de- 
velopment. Bv  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  8vo, 
Cloth,  259  pp.    $1.50. 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

A  s  .cly  into  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation 
to  physical  and  psychical  life,  containing  the  latest  scien- 
tific research  on  this  topic.  Bv  a.  T.  Scuofixld,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E.    8vo,  Cloth,  4ol  pp.    $2.00. 

Handbook  of  Medical 
and  Orthopedic  Gymnastics 

The  principles  and  application  of  Swedish  gymnastic-. 
massage,  and   orthopedics,   with  descriptions   of   m< 
rases  of  illness,  helped  or  cured  by  gymnastic  treatment. 

By  Andkus  Wide.  31. D.    8vo, Cloth,  388 pp.  lllus.  $3.00  mi. 

A  BRIEF  OF  NECROSCOPY 

A  clear,  concise  manual  of  medical  Information  giving 
with  sufficient  detail  all  practical  tacts  connected  with  I  ho 
study,  diagnosis,  technique, and  medico-legal  aspect* of  n 
post-mortem  examination,  By  i;r<T«v  Buhjuut,  M.l'. 
Pocket alae.    Mmo, Leather,  186pp.    $i  08. 
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JOIN  THE  AUTUMN  CLUB  AND 
Seven  New  Volumes  Added! 


SAVE  $10.20 


We  have  just  enlarged  and  enriched 
the  splendid  library  of  Maclaren'a 
Sermons  by  the  addition  of  Beven 
volumes  of  fresh  and  valuable  eer- 
mons,  tin'  entire  set  now  embracing  seventeen  handsome  volumes,  In  order  to  commemorate  this  important  event  and  enable  Lm  raby 
Digest  Readers  to  obtain  the  entire  work  ata  LOVi  INTRODUCTORY  PRICTI,  we  ha  vearrangedtopublishaspecial  edition  for  an  Autumn 
Club  made  up  of  Literary  Digest  Headers.  This  club  will  be  limited  to  500  members.  No  money  is  required  until  the  .special  edition 
is  ready,  which  will  not  be  ■—^-^  «-«.».     _ ..    _  _  before  a  month.    But  your 

Immediate     Enrolment     A      S25-00  BRARY       FOR       <ft  I  ^    ^O        «>"  the  blank  below  is  nec- 

essary.    The  regular  price    **    SJ-^vJ-W      tlBI\HI\I       r  \JW\     9IO*OU.     of  this  17-volume  library  is 
50.    The  Special  Price  to  members        M.i.      _      Oowt      A]nu.   I        of  the  Autumn  club  will  be  only   $15.30. 
Send    no    money   now.     When   we    notify         livl      <X      W?  t  II  l      liUW    ■        you    that    the   hooks  are   ready,   send    as 
Only  S1.30  and  pay  the  balance  in  easy-        =^^^=^=^===^==        io-make    payments    of   $1.00  a   month. 

Chancellor  II.  M.  McCracken  :  "No  living  preacher's  sermons  are  better  worth  owning.    Whoever  reads  them  will  be  richly  instructed." 

C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  :  "  Vigorous  and  rich  in  his  conception  of  religious  truth,  warm  In  his  appreciations,  and  crystalline  In  his  mode 

of  presentation.  Dr.  Maclaren's  sermons  are  almost  an  essential  of  every  well-assorted  Christian  library." 


THE  ENLARGED 
17 -VOLUME 
LIBRARY  OF 


MACLAREN'S  SERMONS 


INCLUDING 
HIS  LATEST 
S  E  RMONS 


INTO  the  warp  and  woof  of  these  sermons  have  been  interwoven  the  rich  Rifts  that  have  placed  Dr.  Maclaren  at  the  bead  of  the 
world's  greatest  living  pulpit  leaders.    Their  insight  is  the  deepest,  their  reasoning  irresistible.    They  make  the  Scriptures  infinitely 
richer  in  meaning  than  ever  before.    They  are  characterized  by  a  marvelous  wealth  and  variety  of  illustration.    In  every  line  is 
found  simplicity  of  language,  with  the  purest  and  choicest  of  diction.    The  word  is  ever  the  servant  of  the  thought,  and  their  digni- 
fied, forceful  eloquence  strikes  deep  into  the  mind  and  the  heart.    Filled  with  side-lights,  new  applications  of  familiar  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  vast  stores  of  inspiring  thoughts,  their  suggestive  value  to  the  wide-awake,  influential  preacher  is  incalculable. 


Seventeen  liuio  Volumes  bound  in  fine  English  Cloth,  first-class  paper,  lar^e,  easy-to-read  type. 

TITLES    AND    NUMBERS   OF    THE    SERMONS    IN  THE    SEVENTEEN    VOLUMES 


VOL. 

I. 

II. 

Til 

Vv". 

V. 
VI. 


Triumphant  Certainties,  and  30  others. 
Christ  in  the  Heart,  and  25  others. 
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"Not  only  is  there  thought  deep  and  comprehensive,  but  they  furnish  a  mine  of  beautiful  illustrations — illustra- 
tions which  do  not  merely  ornament  the  theme  or,  by  their  glitter,  detract  from  the  central  thought,  but  illustra- 
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word  of  God.  In  my  opinion  Dr.  Maclaren  furnishes  the  finest  illustrations  of  expository  preaching  of  tliis 
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SWEEPING   PRAISE  FROM  THE   HIGHEST  PULPIT  AUTHORITIES 


Bisliop  TT.  F.  Mallalieti,  Auburndale,  Mass. : 
"  His  sermons  are  models  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  method  of  treatment." 


'  I  con- 


Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  Chicago.  111. 
sider  him  the  prince  of  English  preachers." 

David  James  BurrrlJ,  D.O.,  New  York: 
"Alexander  Maclaren  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
living  preachers.  His  discourses  should  be  read  by 
young  ministers  as  masterpieces  of  homiletic  ora- 
tory." 

David  Gregg,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 
"No  minister  should  be  without  them." 


It.  S.  MacArthur,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York: 
"lie  combines  scholarly  study  of  the  Scriptures 
with  popularity  in  preaching  as  does  no  other  man." 

WayUmA  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  "They 
are  in  the  truest  way  expository,  so  they  are  as  fresh 
and  varied  as  the  Bible  itself." 
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Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 
"Among  all  living  preachers.  Rev.  Br.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  of  Manchester,  is  facile  princeps,  and 
in  the  past  century  has  had  no  superior,  perhaps  no 
rival." 

Weutett  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. : 
"Invaluable  to  teachers,  theological  students,  and 
preachers.  The  ten  volumes  contain  the  complete 
round  of  Christian  doctrine  and  precept." 

Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
"These  discourses  ought  to  do  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  our  American  pulpit  in  dignity,  Scrip- 
turalness,  fervor,  and  force." 

A    HIGH   TRIBUTE    TO    THIS    EDITION    BY    DR.    PARKHURST 

Rev.  C.  II.  Parkhurat,  D.D.,  New  York:  "I  want  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  17-volume  library  of 
Maclaren's  Sei  mons  issued  by  your  house.  Some  time  since  I  purchased  eight  or  ten  sets  of  that  library  for  distri- 
bution among  our  home  missionaries,  and  I  think  that  any  one  upon  examination  of  those  volumes  would  feel  that 
he  was  rendering  a  service  in  furnishing  copies  of  them  either  to  missionaries  at  home  or  abroad,  ortosuch  clergy- 
men in  the  country  as  may  chance  to  be  possessed  of  but  a  limited  library." 

The  special  edition 
which  we  shall 
rtnblish  for  the 


BTcrrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111.: 
Maclaren  is  suggestive,  helpful,  fresh,  and 
strikingly  impressive." 

J.  B.  Brmensnuder,  D.D.,  New  York : 
gard  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Maclaren  the  best  models 
for  the  pulpit  of  any  in  our  generation." 
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NEW  BOOKS  THAT  WILL 
AMUSE  AND  INSTRUCT 

The  list  below  covers  a  wide  variety  of  taste  and  each  is 
important  in  its  own  field.  Some  of  them  are  going  to  be 
"big  sellers."  Why  not  place  your  order  with  the  book- 
seller now,  so  that  you  may  have  them  as  soon  as  published  ? 


The 

Incubator 

Baby 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PIGS  IS  PIGS." 

You  know  how  popular  Ellis  Parker  Butler's 
"  Pigs  is  Pigs  "  became  from  the  day  of  publi- 
cation early  this  year.  The  new  book  is  just 
as  original,  and  the  humor  is  just  as  delicious. 
Advance  orders  have  been  unprecedented. 
Ready  September  29.  izmo,  Cloth,  illus- 
trated.      75  cents. 


The 

Incubator 

Baby 


By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

In  London  Town 

This  author's  three  former  books  on  Paris 
life  were  successful.  The  new  book  deals 
with  London  in  the  ^ame  happy  strain. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  about  50  original 
sketches,  etc.  Ready  September  29.  i2mo, 
Cloth,  $1.50,  net. 


How  to  Speak  in  Public 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  formerly  instructor 
in  Elocution  and  Public  Speaking  in  Yale 
Divinity  School.  Covers  the  entire  subject 
of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  and  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  self-instructor.  i2mo,  Cloth, 
about  500  pages.  $1.25,  net.  Ready  Octo- 
ber 25. 

Tolstoy  on  Shakespeare 

Translated  by  V.  Tcherkoff  and  I.  F.  M. 
includes  "Shakespeare's  Attitude  Toward 
the  Working  Classes  "  by  Ernest  Crosby  and 
a  letter  from  G.  Bernard  Shaw.  A  caustic 
yet  wonderful  study  of  Shakespeare's  genius 
as  a  writer.     i6mo,  Cloth.     $1.00,  net. 


iserere 


By  Mabel  Wagnalls,  author  "Stars  of  the 
Opera,"  etc.  A  story  of  music  and  mu- 
sicians. Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  says  it  is 
"perfectly  delightful  and  the  theme  is  new 
and  interesting."  Hour-Glass  Series.  Small 
l2mo,  Cloth,  illustrated.  40  cents,  net. 
Now  ready. 


By  WILLIAM  SCHUYLER 

Under  Pontius  Pilate 

The  public  is  going  to  take  very  kindly  to 
this  new-comer  who  has  written  a  very 
powerful  religious  historical  novel  in  a  new 
and  original  manner.  Ready  October  6. 
1 2mo,  Cloth,  illustrated.     $1.50. 

The  Pacific  Islanders 

A  series  of  fascinating  articles  that  have 
been  contributed  to  the  Missionary  Review 
by  well-known  writers  during  the  past  eight- 
een years.  Edited  and  brought  up  to  date 
by  Delevan  L.  Pierson.  Illustrated  with 
maps  and  pictures.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.00,  net. 
Ready  October  15. 

A  New  Appraisal  of 

Christian  Science 

By  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell.  A  strong 
book  in  which  the  author  relentlessly  dis- 
sects the  doctrines  of  Christian  Science. 
i2mo,  Cloth.     50  cents,  net.     Now  ready. 


The  Mechanism  of  Speech 

By  Alexander  Graham  Bf.ll,  the  famous 
scientist.  Illustrates  by  charts  and  pictures 
all  the  organs  of  speech  and  describes  the 
functions  of  each.  Large  i2mo,  130  pages. 
$1.00,  net.     Now  ready. 


Common  American  and   European  Insects,  and 
Common  Butterflies  and  Moths 

Two  Manuals  by  William  Hkijtenmui.ler,  Curator,  Department  of  Entomology,  Amer 
ican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Each  type  reproduced  in  natural  colors- 
with  common  and  scientific  names.     i6mo,  pocket  size,  muslin.     25cents.net.     Nowready 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  i«  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"G.  W.  H.,"  Lebanon,  Pa.— "Which  of  the 
following  sentences  is  preferable?  'For  Jesus 
Christ's,  our  blessed  Redeemer's,  sake,'  or  'For 
Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Redeemer's,  sake.'  " 

Where  several  coordinate  nouns  are  in  the  posses- 
sive, the  strict  grammatical  requirement  would  be 
the  inflection  of  each,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
ruling  the  first  sentence  is  correct,  but  the  awk- 
wardness of  such  a  succession  of  possessives  forbids 
its  use.  A  common  way  of  avoiding  the  difficulty 
is  to  inflect  only  the  last  of  the  series;  but  this  is 
incorrect  unless  the  series  of  names  forms  a  com- 
bined name,  as  that  of  a  business  firm.  The  pref- 
erable way  is  to  discard  the  possessive  form  for  the 
objective  case  with  of  ;  as,  ' '  For  the  sake  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ." 

"F.  H.  L.,"  Cuevas,  Miss. — "What  is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Doumal" 

Du"mah'—  «  as  in  rule. 

"A.  T.  B.,"  Casper,  Wyo. — "When  is  a  person  a 
butcher,  as  distinguished  from  a  person  who  occa- 
sionally slaughters  animals,  or  kills  animals  under  a 
contract  to  deliver  beef?" 

Originally  a  professional  butcher  was  a  killer  of 

he    goats    for   the   market;    later,    a    slaughterer  of 

animals  for  the  market  or  one  who  dresses  or  deals 

in    meat    for    food.     A    person    who    "occasionally 

slaughters  animals,"  and  does  not  do  it  as  a  means 

of  livelihood,   is  no  more  a  butcher  than  the  farmer 

who  occasionally  kills  a  pig,  a  chicken,  or  a  turkey. 

"W.  H.  O.,"  Petersburg,  O. — "Please  give  the 
origin  of  undertaker,  as  applied  to  one  who  buries 
the  dead,  and  tell  me  when  the  word  was  first  used? 

"Undertaker"    is  derived  from  under  +  take,  and 

its  application  to  burial  is  perhaps  due  to  the  custom 

of  purchasing  the  right  of  digging  the  fields  practised 

at  one  time.     The  word  has  been  in  use   for  more 

than  two  hundred  years. 

"L.  F.  D.,"  Carlsbad,  N.  M. — "Is  the  sentence 
'Its  atomic  mass  is  the  highest  of  any  known  sub- 
stance' correct  English?" 

No.  In  such  a  case  use  'all"  instead  of  "any." 
Since  "any"  individualizes  or  separates,  signifying 
one  or  some  out  of  a  certain  quantity  or  number, 
and  thus  differentiating  from  the  whole  or  entire 
quantity  or  number,  the  word  should  also  never  be 
used  interchangeably   with     'all." 

In  this  case  it  is  preferable  to  speak  of  atomic 
volume  for  atomic  weight.  Mass  in  physics  is  the 
measure  or  expression  of  quantity  of  matter  in  .1 
body  as  indicated  either  by  its  weight  or  by  the 
amount  of  force  necessary  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  motion  in  the  body  in  a  given  time. 

Mass  and  weight  are  sometimes  confo.inded 
because  weight  is  an  indication  of  mass.  But 
they  arc  distinct  in  meaning,  mass  being  that 
quality  which  is  the  condition  of  inertia.  The 
mass  of  a  body  is  not  altered  by  taking  it  from 
place  to  another  where  the  intensity  of  gravr 
different,  as  from  the  equator  to  the  poles;  its 
weight  is  altered  by  so  doing. 

The  atomic  volume  of  an  clement  is  the  space 
occupied  In-  a  quantity  of  the  element  as  compared 
with  its  atomic  weight.  It  is  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  the  element  by  its  atomic 
weight.  Atomic  umglit  is  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
a  chemical  element  as  compared  with  that  of  an 
atom  of  hydr"; 
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TOPICS    OF    THE     DAY. 


HUGHES   AND   HEARST. 

FEAR  of  the  Hearst  candidacy  for  Governor  of  New  York 
State  is  seen  in  the  very  editorials  in  which  the  Republican 
papers  denounce  him  most  bitterly,  and  it  is  plain  that  they  would 
not  be  greatly  surprised  to  see  him  seated  in  the  Governor's  chair. 
"All  the  material  advantages  will  be 
on  the  side  of  Hearst,  and  his  man- 
agers will  not  scruple  to  use  them," 
declares  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  (Rep.),  and  "  there  is  a  hard 
fight  ahead  for  the  Republican 
party."  The  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.\  too,  warns  the  Republican 
leaders  not  to  make  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  underestimating  the  trend 
toward  Hearst,  and  adds  : 

"  Mr.  Hearst's  candidacy  repre- 
sents a  dangerous  force  in  politics. 
It  has  behind  it  much  mistaken  but 
honest  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  much 
insincere  and  calculating  support. 
It  marshals  the  forces  of  unrest,  of 
class  prejudice,  of  dissatisfaction, 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  with  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  Republican 
party  must  meet  the  brunt  of  this 
attack  by  rallying  behind  itself  the 
forces  of  order,  of  conservatism,  of 
progress  along  safe  and  established 
lines.  We  do  not  doubt  the  result 
of  such  a  trial  of  strength;  for  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  Democrats  will  join 
the  Republicans  on  this  year's  issue. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  imitate  the  over- 
contidence  or  dilatoriness  of  Mr. 
McClellan  and  Mr.  Jerome.  The 
fight  must  begin  now  and  be  kept  up 
until  the  alliance  effected  at  Buffalo 
has  been  crushed  and  State  Social- 
ism as  a  political  program  has  been 
abandoned." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
are  firing  some  very  telling  shots 
at  the  ridiculous  features  of  the 
Hearst  candidacy.  The  Hearst 
nomination  was  made  possible  by 
the  support  of  Leader  Murphy,  of 
Tammany  Hall,  and  the  Republican 
press  are  recalling  with  glee  the 
Hearst  cartoons  of  Murphy  in  prison 

stripes,  branded  as  the  worst  criminal  boss  since  Tweed,  and  the 
Murphy  cartoons  picturing  Hearst  as  the  inspirer  of  Czolgosz. 
These  appeared  in  the  New  York  mayoralty  campaign  of  last  year. 


Copyright.  1905,  by  Pach  Bros.,  New  Yorlt. 

CHARLES   E.  HUGHES. 

"  If  elected  it  will  be  my  ambition  to  give  the  State  a  sane,  efficient 
and  honorable  administration,  free  from  taint  of  bossism  or  of  servi- 
tude to  any  private  interest." 


And  as  if  this  ammunition  for  the  Republican  guns  werenotenough, 
the  very  platform  on  which  Mr.  Hearst  is  standing  was  named  by 
some  mischievous  hand  that  made  it  denounce  as  Socialism  the 
very  things  Mr.  Hearst  advocates.  "  We  denounce  the  Socialism 
which  seeks  to  make  government  the  sole  agent  of  production  as 
nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  reestablish  the  institution  of  tyranny 
and  industrial  slavery  which  perished  before  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,"  says  the  platform. 
And  it  adds :  "  Realizing  every 
Socialistic  proposal — however  dis- 
guised under  sonorous  and  mislead- 
ing phrases — to  be  a  step  leading 
inevitably  toward  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  despotism  in  government 
and  servitude  in  labor,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  must  always  be  vigilant 
in  unmasking  it  and  inflexible  in  op- 
posing it."  The  convention  corre- 
spondents say  that  the  platform  was 
written  by  Bourke  Cockran.  stigma- 
tized last  year  by  the  Hearst  papers 
as  "  Bought"  Cockran.  Mr.  Cock- 
ran  also  made  a  speech  in  the  con- 
vention in  favor  of  Hearst  in  which 
he  paid  him  the  following  rather 
doubtful  compliment:  "If  I  must 
choose  between  rottenness  and  riot, 
I  must  choose  riot,  for  that  can  be 
cured,  but  rottenness,  never."  The 
Republican  press  are  naturally  ma- 
king the  most  of  all  these  things. 

They  are  also  trying  to  create  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  big  defec- 
tion from  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  District  Attorney 
Jerome  (Dem.)  has  come  out  for 
Hughes  and  says  he  will  stump  the 
State  for  him,  and  about  a  dozen 
Democratic  papers  "  up  the  State  " 
have  declared  opposition  to  Hearst ; 
but  nearly  all  the  prominent  Demo- 
crats of  the  State  have  declared  their 
intention  to  support  him,  Mr.  Bryan 
is  out  in  his  favor,  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  State  press  will  give  him 
their  support. 

District  Attorney  Jerome's  decla- 
ration   of    allegiance   to    Hughes  b 
considered  an  important  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Republican  ranks  and  an  indication  of  the  course  that 
will  be  taken  by  many  of  his  fellow  Democrats.     Mr.  Jerome  says  : 
"  After  watching  carefully  and  being  in  a  position  to  know  what 
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was  done  at  the  alleged  Democratic  Convention  in  Buffalo  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  man  who  is  a  real  Democrat  is  bound  by  alle- 
giance to  the  Democratic  party  to  abide  by  the  action  of  such  a 
fake  convention.  I  shall  work  in  any  and  every  way  I  can  to 
save  the  Democratic  party  by  securing  the  election  of  Charles 
Hughes." 
The  Buffalo  Express  ridicules  Mr.  Hearst's  chances  thus: 

"  There  is  no  need  for  Republicans  to  take  him  very  seriously. 
,'Te  is  not  going  to  be  elected  or  to  come  anywhere  near  election, 
l.i  van  got  all  the  votes  of  the  men  who  don't  think  in  1896,  and  a 
good  many  votes  from  men  who  do  think  a  little.  Yet  he  was  de- 
feated by  some  250,000.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
proportion  of  the  unthinking  has  in- 
creased since  1896,  and  Hearst  is 
nowhere  near  Bryan's  level,  either 
as  a  campaigner  or  as  a  man." 

Mr.  Hearst's  view  of  his  own  can- 
didacy may  be  seen  in  the  following 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening 

Journal: 

"  1 1  is  not  necessary  to  assure  our 
readers,  who  represent  all  ranks  of 
the  working,  earnest  citizens  of  this 
country,  that  Mr.  Hearst  in  office  at 
Albany,  as  in  the  office  of  his  news- 
paper, will  work  according  to  Dem- 
ocratic principles  for  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  for  them  only. 

"The    Democrats   and    the    Inde- 
pendence  League    have    nominated 
a  man  who  has  absolutely  no  inter- 
f  "ts  that  are  not  associated  with  the 
.     neral     public     welfare,     and    our 

aders  know  that 

•The  voters  of  the  city  of  New 
York  who  were  shamefully  imposed 
upon  one  year  ago,  deprived  of  their 
voting  right,  will  rejoice  in  the  com- 
ing election.  They  will  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  definitely  whether 
the  trusts  have  the  power  and  the 
daring  to  make  popular  government 
-farce. 

"Throughout  the  country,  among 
ue  young  men  that  have  ambition, 
among  the  older  men  worried  and 
made  uneasy  by  corporation  rule, 
there  will  be  a  feeling  of  hope  now. 

"  A  man  whom  the  corporations 
fear  and  hate,  whom  not  one  of  them 
can  hope  to  influence,  is  chosen  as 
the  representative  of  the  popular 
choice  for  a  great  executive  office. 
The  people  are  to  witness  a:.d  to 
take  part  in  a  clear,  clean-cut  elec- 
tion contest— government  by  the 
people  on  one  side,  with  W.  R. 
Hearst  as  the  nominee;  and  govern- 
ment by  the  corporations  on  the 
other  side,  with  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
distinguished  corporation  lawyer,  as  the  nominee 
t  important  to  the  people. 

"  Fortunately  the  people  have  the  result  in  their  own  hands. 
■  -.-y  will  decide  it" 

The  New  York  Daily  .Yews,  the  organ  of  Tammany  Hall,  says  : 

"The  people  of  New  York,  both  city  and  State,  demanded  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  William  Randolph  Hearst  as  the  candidate 
of  Democracy  for  Governor  oi  the  Empire  State. 

"This  demand  has  not  been  the  growth  of  a  moment  nor  the 
manufacture  of  manipulation.      It  has  "town  through  the  years  ot 
almost  a  decade  to  the  stature  of  an  irrepressible  popular  move 
ment. 

"  The  rumble  of  its  coming  lias  1  urn  heard  tor  years  in  the  Work- 
shops and  anion;;  the  people  who  live  by  wages  everywhere.  It 
has  found    voice   from   a   thousand    rostrums.      It   has   proved    its 


vigor  and  its  value  in  that  great  crucible— the  ballot-box.  The 
masses  of  the  people  of  New  York  are  Democrats  by  heredity  and 
by  conviction.  True  to  Democracy  and  the  people,  Tammany 
Hall  hearkened  to  their  voice  and  championed  their  demand." 


WILLIAM    RANDOLPH    HEARST 


Says  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  Mr.  Hearst's  paper:  "A 
man  whom  the  corporations  fear  and  hate,  whom  not  one  of  them 
can  hope  to  influence,  is  chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  popular 
choice  for  a  great  executive  office." 


The  result  i 


WHY   THE    PAN-AMERICAN    RAILROAD   WILL 
NOT   BE   BUILT. 

1WTR-  J-  ORTON  KERBEY,  who  has  threaded  the  jungles  of 
-LV1  South  America,  forded  its  rivers,  and  climbed  its  moun- 
tains, has  so  much  faith  in  the  future  of  that  continent  that  he  calls 
it,  in  his  new  book,  "The   Land  of  To-moncw."     His  thorough 

knowledge  of  the  country,  however, 
instead  of  winning  him  over  to  the 
dream  of  a  Pan-American  railway 
from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
convinces  him  that  the  splendid 
scheme  is  an  impossibility.  He 
says,  in  The  Railroad  Gazette  (New 
York),  as  condensed  in  Collier's 
Weekly  : 

"  South  America  is  a  wonderland, 
especially  the  part  of  it  called  The 
Land  of  To-morrow.  There  are  a 
thousand  times  more  marvels  in  it 
than  Capt.  Mayne  Reid  has  told. 
But  marvelsdon't  make  good  ballast 
for  railroad  track,  except  on  paper. 
"  Much  of  the  Pan-American  liter- 
ature that  is  being  palmed  off  on  the 
trading  public  of  the  three  Ameri- 
cas, when  Brazil,  for  example,  is  the 
topic,  reads  very  much  like  a  Jules- 
Verne  story  to  one  who  is  on  the 
spot;  and  a  weird  suspicion  forces 
itself  upon  the  reader  that  the  'pan  ' 
attachment  is  principally  for  'scoop- 
ing '  purposes.  The  great  'Pan- 
American  Railway  '  is  a  beautifully 
taking  conception.  The  American 
eagle  shivers  in  every  pin-feather 
and  his  teeth  chatter  with  delight  at 
the  mere  suggestion. 

"But  however  glorious  this  may 
be  for  the  great  American  eagle, 
when  the  average  American  citizen 
proposes  to  send  his  own  private 
'ten-dollar  eagles'  a-railroading,  es- 
pecially a-panrailroading,  he  wants 
to  know  how  it  is  going  to  pan  out 
and  where  the  'pan'  is  going  to  dump 
after  the  'scoop  '  is  made,  and  where 
the  eagle  is  going  to  light  when  he 
comes  down. 

"A  continuous  line  of  railway  may 
some  time  in  the  far  distant  future 
be  in  operation  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Ayres;  but  it  will  never  be 
used  for  carrying  through  freight 
between  those  points.  As  long  as  half  an  ounce  of  coal  can 
be  made  to  move  a  ton  of  cargo  a  mile  on  the  open  ocean.no  born 
Yankee  is  going  to  send  his  freight  by  rail  to  the  Amazon  Valley 
or  to   Rio  or  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

"The  Pan-American  railway  will  never  be  for  Pan-American 
trade.  An  ocean  steamer  can  beat  a  freight  train  by  fifty  per  cent, 
as  to  speed,  and  by  greater  difference  in  cheapness  of  carrying. 
Consequently  it  is  nonsense — excuse  me  :  it  is  poetry — this  Pan 
American-railway  dream.  It  might  become  quite  interesting  for 
the  American  tourists  in  a  parlor  car  to  be  whirled  through  a  series 
of  different  revolutions  as  they  passed  through  various  countries. 
The.  trains  might  make  as  much  time  as  tramp  steamers,  provided 
we  did  not  introduce  railway  strikes  and  riots  witli  our  reciprocity 
and  railway  management. 

"The   Land  of  To-morrow  has  fifty  thousand  miles  of  available 
river  navigation,  and  by  the  construction  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
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miles  of  railroad  to  get  around  the  rapid:  of  the  Madeira,  Tapa- 
jos,  and  Tocantins  rivers,  several  thousand  miles  more  would  be 
added  to  Amazonian  navigation,  and  unite  the  Plate  and  Amazon 
valleys. 

"  With  fifty  thousand  miles  of  waterway,  every  man  can  have  a 
steamboat  at  his  front  door,  as  often  as  he  needs  it,  the  year 
around. 

"  Hxcept  on  extensive  plains,  the  rule  of  railroad-building  is  to 
follow  the  watercourses,  where  nature  has  already  done  all  the 
necessary  grading.  When  a  range  of  mountains  or  of  hills  is  to 
be  crossed,  the  road  follows  a  valley  up  to  the  summit,  and  de- 
scends the  other  slope  by  another  valley.  To  follow  the  course 
of  the  range  of  the  Andes,  tunneling  the  spurs  and  bridging  the 
mountain  valleys  is  to  multiply  by  one  thousand  the  cost  of  build- 
ing. The  Pan-American  railway  dreamer  proposes  to  shove  a 
railway  more  than  five  thousand  miles  lengthwise  through  moun- 
tains from  Panama  to  Patagonia,  cutting  at  right  angles  every  val- 
ley and  hill  for  thousands  of  miles,  through  a  nearly  uninhabited 
region  the  greater  part  of  the  distance.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to 
predict  that  no  railroad  will  be  built  along  that  route  very  soon." 


A  NEW   ERA   FOR  THE    RAILROADS. 

FROM  more  than  one  source  come  rumors  of  a  radical  change 
in  the  railroad  situation  in  this  country — "  a  change  so  vast, 
and  so  tremendous  in  its  results,"  predicts  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal (New  York),  "as  to  amount  to  a  revolution."  The  railroad 
interests  of  the  United  States,  also  asserts  The  Manufacturers'1 
Record  (Baltimore),  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
outgrown  our  railroads,  and  that  the  whole  system  is  so  over- 
whelmed with  business  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  cars  and 
an  utter  inability  to  handle  freight  promptly.  Moreover,  while 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  states  that  we  have 
entered  upon  an  era  of  competitive  railway  building,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  asserts  that  there  will  never  again  be  an  era  of 
ruinous  cutting  of  rates  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  explain  why  the  two 
declarations  are  not  irreconcilable.     Thus,  to  quote  : 

"It  was  destructive  competition — the  kind  that  wastes  and  de- 
vastates and  bankrupts — which  forced  the  railroads  into  communi- 
ties of  interests,  combinations,  and  common  ownerships  of  com- 
peting systems,  and  threatened  to  build  up  a  railroad  monopoly 
so  overwhelming  that  the  people  rose  up  against  it,  as  threatening 
to  their  liberties. 

"  The  national  Government  has  now  put  its  power  between  this 
threatening  monopoly  and  the  people.     It  has  enacted  laws  at  once 


LOOK    OUT,   MURPHY  ! 

It's  a  short  lockstep  from  Delmon- 
ico's  to  Sing  Sing.  Every  honest 
voter  in  New  York  wants  to  see  you  in 
this  costume. 

— Tad  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  Nov.  10,  1905. 


reconciled! 

Mr.  E.  \V.  Kemble,  cartoonist  for 
Collier's  Weekly,  is  responsible  for 
this  touching  portrayal  of  a  political 
reconciliation  between  two  erstwhile 
implacable  enemies. 


WEIGHTED  DOWN. 

— Sullivant  in  the  New  York  American, 


"THE  DEADLY  PARALLEL." 

to  prevent  the  common  ownership  of  competing  roads,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  secret  cutting  of  rates  to  favored  shippers. 

"The  consequences  of  this  are  vaster  than  apparently  any  have 
dreamed.  As  the  situation  now  unfolds,  the  imagination  is  in- 
flamed by  the  stupendous  changes  made  possible  by  this  govern- 
ment policy. 

"  Monopoly  is  checked  and  competition  promoted,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  character  of  the  competition  has  been  transformed. 

"The  competition  which  forced  the  common  control  of  com- 
peting railroads  was  destructive  competition. 

"The  new  competition  created  by  the  Government  regulation  is 
constructive  competition. 

"Therefore,  instead  of  rate  wars  with  their  fearful  wastes,  there 
is  new  railroad  construction  on  an  extraordinary  scale,  the  opening 
up  of  new  territory,  the  development  of  new  enterprises,  and  as  an 
incident  of  this  great  change,  arealinement  of  the  railroad  systems 
under  new  and  masterful  leadership 

"  Competition  without  the  restraining  power  of  Government  reg- 
ulation meant,  therefore,  either  anarchy  or  despotism,  generally 
the  first  followed  by  the  second.  Competition  regulated  by  law 
should  mean  peace,  activity,  and  profit.  If  this  proves  true.  Mr. 
Bryan's  program  of  government  ownership  will  make  little  head- 
way. Competition  does  not  necessarily  imply  cutting  rates. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  competition  without  that.  There  is  a 
competition  of  service  to  the  public,  of  the  development  of  re- 
sources and  territory,  of  inviting  new  industries  and  new  settlers 
to  locate  along  the  line  of  the  road,  of  reducing  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  the  like.  That  is  a  kind  of  competition  of  which  there 
can  not  be  too  much,  for  it  means  national  prosperity.'* 

The  Manufacturers'1  Record,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
gives  us,  by  means  of  statistics,  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  railroad  world  as  compared  with  that  of  1895. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  between  1895  and  1904  of  31,000 
miles,  or  17  per  cent.,  while  of  cars  there  was  an  increase  of  505.- 
000.  or  nearly  40  per  cent.,  and  of  locomotives  12.000,  or  about  23 
per  cent.  To  quote  further  : 
"  The  total  ton-mileage  of  freight  traffic  increased  by  85,000,000.000 
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tons,  or  just  a  little  less  than  ioo  per  cent.,  and  the  passenger- 
mileage  by  9,500,000,000,  or  75  per  cent.  The^e  figures  give  some 
indication  of  the  very  great  improvement  in  the  traffic  per  car  and 
per  locomotive.  With  a  gain  of  only  33  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  locomotives  the  freight  traffic  has  increased  nearly  too  percent., 
while  the  mileage  of  railroads  increased  during  the  period  17  per 
cent.  Since  1904  this  growth  in  traffic  has  gone  on  still  more  rap- 
idly, and  we  are  now  at  a  point  where  the  present  railroads  with 
their  present  equipment  have  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
facilities,  and  a  further  increase  in  traffic  would  be  practically  im- 
possible unless  there  should  be  a  steady  expansion  in  the  facilities 
for  handling.  It  is  true  that  the  railroads  are  ordering  new  rolling 
stock  and  improving  their  roadbed,  and  many  of  them  are  double- 
tracking,  and  some  of  them  in  places  putting  down  three  and  four 
tracks,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  considering  if  we  had  not  reached 
the  point  where  there  must  either  be  a  breakdown  in  the  handling 
of  traffic,  a  serious  curtailment  of  business,  or  a  broad  expansion 
of  railroad-building  and  better  equipment  of  existing  roads  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 

"  The  growth  which  we  have  seen  during  the  last  ten  years, 
stupendous  as  it  has  been,  must  of  necessity  be  far  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  next  ten  years." 

The  latest  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  gives  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  shows  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  9,723  miles  in  the  aggregate 
length  of  all  tracks,  of  which  3,449  miles  represented  the  extension 
of  yard  track  and  sidings. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  REFORM  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  YEAR  ago  State  Senator  Colby,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  head 
of  the  "  reform"  element  in  the  Republican  party,  gave  the 
State  Republican  machine  and  the  corporation  interests  which  it 
represented  a  severe  defeat  that  attracted  attention  all  over  the 

country.  Senator  Colby 
stood  for  equitable  taxa- 
tion of  the  corporations 
and  the  release  of  the 
State  from  corporation 
rule.  In  the  recent  pri- 
maries in  New  Jersey, 
however,  he  has  been 
even  more  severely  de- 
feated himself  by  the  very 
factions  he  was  thought 
to  have  silenced  a  year 
ago.  Of  the  local  pa- 
pers, the  Newark  A'ews 
(Ind.),  supporting  the  de- 
feated Colby  "  reform- 
ers," declares  that  "  the 
lavish  use  of  money  "  by 
the  machine  was  the  real 
reason  for  its  success. 
It  admits,  however,  that 
George  L.  Record,  the 
candidate  of  the  Colby 
Republicans,  and  the  man 
who  was  expected  to  carry  the  fight  against  the  corporations  into 
the  Senate,  was  not  a  man  of  sufficient  strength  to  run  against 
Senator  Dryden,  whose  nomination,  by  the  primaries,  as  his  own 
successor  signalizes  the  Colby  defeat. 

The  third  cause  which  The  Xews  enumerates  as  contributing  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Colby  reformers  is  their  advocacy  of  the  so- 
called  "  Bishops'  bill,"  the  new  excise  law  of  the  State,  which  has 
been  making  some  "dry  "  Sundays  and  many  discontented  liquor- 
dealers.  "  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  The  News,  "  the  liquor-dealers 
everywhere  worked  with  revengeful  energy  to  defeat  the  Colby  re- 
formers .  .  .  and  everv  delegate  who  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
reform  movement." 


SI  All     SENATOR  COLBY,  OF   NEW  JERSEY, 

The  head  of  "reform"   politics  in  the   New 
Jersey  Republican  ranks. 


The  Newark  Advertiser  (Ind.)  considers  the  stumping  tour  of 
Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  re- 
form campaign.  "New  Jersey  is  a  conservative  State,"  it  ob- 
serves, and  Senator  La 
Follette's  speeches  "  gave 
a  shock  to  the  conserva- 
tive instincts  of  the  State" 
so  that  "it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  '  new 
idea '  if  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette had  remained  at 
home."  At  the  same  time 
T/ie  Advertiser  rejoices 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Colby- 
ites  and  is  pleased  be- 
cause "  the  Republican 
voters  came  forward  in 
vindication  of  the  party 
record  in  legislation  and 
in  rebuke  of  those  who 
have  assailed  it."  The 
Trenton  Times  (Ind.)  im- 
pugns the  sincerity  of  the 
"  reformers,  "  asserting 
that  "  the  purpose  of  the 
Colby  movement  is  to 
advance  the  political  for- 
tunes    of     its     leaders." 

Governor  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey,  is  evidently  of  the  same  mind. 
He  said,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun:  "  When  the 
'new  idea'  apparently  became  the  'old  idea'  of  a  struggle  for  office 
the  people  were  as  quick  to  condemn  as  they  were  a  year  ago  to 
approve."  And  the  Paterson  Gz//(Rep.)  takes  lightly  the  charges 
of  the  reformers  that  the  machine  was  lavish  in  its  use  of  money. 
It  points  to  the  $250  fees  of  Senator  La  Follette  and  other  large  ex- 
penditures of  the  reform  element,  and  remarks  that  it  does  "  not 
know  who  furnished  the  Colbyite  money,"  but  it  knows  it  was 
there  "  apparently  ad  lib." 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  DRYDEN,  OF 
NEW   JERSEY. 

The  machine  candidate,  nominated  to  succeed 
himself  in  the  Senate. 


SOUTHERN    PRESS   ON  THE   ATLANTA 
"POGROM." 

ATLANTA  has  written  a  new  chapter  in  "  The  Shame  of  the 
Cities,"  exclaims  a  Northern  paper,  and  the  Southern  press 
seems  to  be  in  practical  agreement  with  this  view.  The  editor  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  asserts  that  the  re- 
cent rioting  and  massacre  in  Georgia's  capital  have  "put  the  South 
to  shame"  ;  and  to  make  his  condemnation  more  emphatic  he 
points  out  that  in  this  instance  Southern  citizens  seemed  to  "emu- 
late Northern  communities  in  wanton  and  indiscriminate  killing  of 
innocent  negroes."  Thus,  the  newspaper  accounts,  he  finds,  "read 
more  like  a  Springfield,  Ohio,  race  riot  or  a  New  York  negro- 
shooting  uprising  than  the  retributive  justice  which  the  South  is  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  to  the  wretches  who  attack  women."  Atlanta, 
he  continues,  with  "  its  bullets  for  every  black  face  and  its  stones 
and  sticks  for  all  black  bodies,"  has  "reproduced  Chicago  scenes 
in  the  South,  overthrown  whatever  of  justice  there  may  have  been 
in  lynch  law,  and  applied  a  cleaver  to  that  bond  of  confidence 
which  the  innocent  negro  of  the  South  felt  in  the  justice  of  the 
white  man  of  this  section." 

For  the  benefit  of  Northern  readers  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  Georgia,  publishes  in  sev- 
eral papers  simultaneously  an  account  of  the  conditions  and  events 
which  culminated  in  the  atrocities  of  September  22.  We  here 
quote  from  his  own  paper,  the  Atlanta  Georgian; 

"The  Atlanta  race  riot  is  due  to  the  cumulative  provocation  of 
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a  scries  of  assaults  by  negroes  upon  white  women,  which,  in  num- 
ber, in  atrocity,  and  in  unspeakable  audacity,  are  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  crime  among  Southern  negroes. 

"There  have  been  eleven  assaults  or  attempted  assaults  within 
the  past  seven  weeks.  Of  these  fiends  only  four  have  been  appre- 
hended and  seven  have  escaped  scot  free,  and  are  now  at  large  in 

the  community 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reach  an  explanation  of  this  tidal  wave 
of  crime.  Whether  it  be  due  to  the  lust  begotten  by  the  sultry 
and  torrid  weather,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  remarkable  increase 
of  the  cocain  habit  among  the  negroes,  whether  it  has  been  stirred 
by  the  revolutionary  harangues  of  a  local  newspaper;  whether  it 
has  come  from  the  frequenting  of  low  liquor-dives  on  Decatur 
Street  in  which  are  exposed  the  pictures  of  nude  white  women,  or, 
as  is  more  likely,  from  all  these  causes  combined,  it  iscertain  that 
Atlanta  nor  any  other  Southern  city  has  ever  passed  through  such 
a  horrid  carnival  of  the  unspeakable  crime  as  during  the  closing 

weeks  of  the  present  summer 

"Every  thoughtful  citizen  has  realized  that  Atlanta  has  been 
sleeping  upon  a  volcano  for  weeks. 

"Under  these  conditions  Saturday  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  There  had  been  an  attempt  at  rape  for  each  of  the  three 
preceding  days  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  regular  after- 
noon editions  of  the  city  papers  came  out  on  time  without  an  addi- 
tion to  the  gruesome  record,  and  people  breathed  easier. 

"  Half  an  hour  later  an  afternoon  extra  appeared  announcing  that 
there  had  been  four  rapes  attempted  in  swift  succession  within  the 
hour,  two  of  which  had  bean  successful.  Another  paper  issued 
an  extra,  and  in  one  shci  c  hour  the  populace  of  Atlanta  was  in  a 
frenzy  of  excitement.  By  seven  o'clock  the  first  crude  and  im- 
promptu organization  was  formed.  And  from  seven  o'clock  until 
an  hour  after  midnight  Atlanta  passed  through  the  throes  of  a 
riot  which  has  had  no  approximation  in  Southern  history. 
"  The  lid  of  the  volcano  was  off  at  last. 

"Monstrous  things  were  done  in  the  name  of  retaliation.     Old 

and  young  negroes,  ne- 
groes good  and  bad,  in- 
nocent and  guilty,  were 
cut  and  slashed  and 
killed.  To  every  plea  for 
mercy  was  shouted  back 
the  fierce  response,  'You 
had  no  mercy  on  our 
women,  and  we  will  have 
none  on  you.'  " 

For  five  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, a  frenzied  mob, 
10,000  strong,  ruled  the 
city.  During  this  time 
negroes  were  shot  down 
at  sight  and  cut  or  beaten 
to  death.  When  at  last 
the  combined  efforts  of 
civil  and  military  author- 
ities had  restored  some- 
thing of  order,  at  least  a 
score  of  innocent  negroes 
had  been  murdered  and 
more  than  a  hundred 
wounded.  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  describes  this  saturnalia  of  blood  as  "a  sudden 
atavism,  when  civilization  stepped  aside  and  all  sane  beings  gazed 
on  aghast  at  what  they  saw";  and  it  points  out  that  the  mob 
achieved  nothing  but  "  its  own  morbid  joy  and  a  revelry  of  murder 
and  anarchy."  The  Macon  Telegraph  is  reminded  by  the  events 
in  Atlanta  that  the  race  problem  now  confronts  the  whole  South 
"in  a  manner  that  admonishes  her  that  she  can  no  longer  neglect 
to  deal  with  it  intelligently,  and  not  for  gain  or  politics." 

Judge  Broyles,  recorder  of  the  Atlanta  City  Court,  interviewed 
by  a  Northern  newspaper  correspondent,  expresses  his  individual 
belief  that  "  the  whole  trouble  started  in  rough  horse-play."  To 
quote  further :  "It  was  the  rough  element,  out  to  indulge  them- 


MAYOR    WOODWARD, 

Of  Atlanta.     He   reduced  the  hysteria  of  the 
mob  with  streams  from  the  city  fire-engines. 


selves  to  the  utmost;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  idea  of  aven- 
ging assaults  was  the  real  object  of  their  attacks  on  defenseless 
negroes." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  admits  that  the  mob  spirit  "  was  at  one 
time  becoming  careless 
of  race  and  color  in  its 
hunger  for  further  hor- 
rible nourishment."  We 
read  : 

"  This  was  shown  in  the 
act  of  a  white  mob  in 
firing  into  a  group  of 
-.0 •lute  militiamen  ami 
10  lute  citizens.  It  was 
shown  in  the  frenzied 
blows  dealt  whites  who, 
inadvertently,  stood  in 
the  way  of  members  of 
the  mob.  It  was  shown 
in  the  rough  handling  of 
street-car  conductors  and 
motormen  who  attempted 
to  rush  their  cars  out  of 
the  danger  zone.  Such 
indications  can  not  but 
strike  apprehension  into 
the  mind  of  the  conserva- 
tive thinker." 


GOVERNOR    1  ERKELL, 

Of  Georgia.  When  the  police  proved  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation  he  called  upon  the 
State  militia  to  clear  the  streets. 


On  many  sides  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  outbreak 
in  Atlanta  is  largely  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  sensational  journalism  in  that  city.  Ac- 
cording to  despatches,  the  Fulton  County  Grand  Jury  made  the 
following  presentment: 

"  Believing  that  the  sensational  manner  in  which  the  afternoon 
newspapers  of  Atlanta  have  presented  to  the  people  the  news  of 
the  various  criminal  acts  recently  committed  in  this  county  has 
largely  influenced  the  creation  of  the  spirit  animating  the  mob  of 
last  Saturday  night,  and  that  the  editorial  utterances  of  the  Atlanta 
News  for  some  time  past  have  been  calculated  to  create  a  disre- 
gard for  the  proper  administration  of  the  law  and  to  promote  the 
organization  of  citizens  to  act  outside  of  the  law  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crime ; 

"And  believing  further  that  the  distribution  by  the  Atlanta 
News  of  sensational  extras  on  Saturday  night  among  excited  men 


I   WONDER    WHAT'S   DOING   OVER    IN    RUSSIA? 

—  Uonahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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and  boys  greatly  inflamed  the  crowd  and  promoted  the  formation 
of  the  mobs;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sensationalism  of  the  afternoon  papers  in 
the  presentation  of  the  criminal  news  to  the  public  prior  to  the 
riots  of  Saturday  night,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Atlanta 
News,  deserves  our  severest  condemnation,  and  we  trust  that  in 
the  interest  of  law  and  order  in  Fulton  County  there  may  be  a  ces- 
sation of  such  journalistic  methods." 

"  The  most  appalling  and  pathetic  thing  for  both  whites  and 
blacks  in  connection  with  the  Atlanta  affair,"  says  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  is  that  probably  not  a  single  guilty  person  fell  a 
victim  to  the  mob's  fury."  The  same  paper  urges  that  Southern 
cities  are  not  adequately  policed.     We  read  : 

"  In  every  city  are  whisky-shops  and  brothels  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription ;  and  there  congregate  the  fiends  in  human  form,  black 
and  white,  who  make  all  the  trouble.  And  yet  the  policemen  are 
comparatively  few  and  are  poorly  paid.  If  necessary,  there 
should  be  a  policeman  on  every  corner,  and  another  in  the  middle 
of  the  block,  in  exposed   localities." 

The  Baltimore  News  points  out  that  "not  only  the  mob  violence, 
but  also  the  negro  outrages  which  provoked  it,  followed  upon  a 
political  victory  of  the  extreme  anti-negro  faction."  Mr.  Graves, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  believes  that  such  riots  are  likely 
to  occur  again,  and  he  can  suggest  no  remedy  except  the  separa- 
tion of  the  races.  He  admits,  however,  that  for  some  time  prior 
to  the  outbreak  negro  editors,  preachers,  and  teachers  in  Atlanta 
had  been  cooperating  loyally  with  the  better  people  among  the 
whites  in  their  efforts  to  influence  and  restrain  the  vicious  black 
element  in  the  city. 

The  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  and  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  stand  almost  alone  in  their  efforts  to  defend  the  rioters. 
The  former  paper  asserts  that  "  the  negroes  are  bringing  this  ven- 
gence  upon  their  own  heads."  The  Times-Democrat  elaborates 
the  same  statement.     We  there  read  : 

"The  actual  criminals  were  not  at  hand,  and  the  mob  struck  at 
what  it  could  find.  Unjust  as  this  appears,  it  is  the  injustice  which 
pervades  human  nature,  and  has  as  its  basis  self-preservation. 
Terrorizing  a  race  was  the  only  protection  that  presented  itself  to 
the  men  whose  homes  had  been  outraged  and  the  persons  of  those 
whom  it  was  their  duty  to  protect  had  been  attacked.  Nor  is  it 
safe  to  say  that  the  negroes  mobbed  were  entirely  innocent  of  the 
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offense  for  which  punishment  was  meted  out.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  South  that  such  scoundrels  as  these  brutal  negroes, 
if  they  are  not  absolutely  protected  and  concealed  by  members  of 
their  own  race,  at  least  have  no  fear  of  discovery  through  them, 
whatever  knowledge  they  may  possess  of  the  crime.  If  the  indif- 
ferent negro  is  to  suffer  vicariously  for  the  crimes  of  the  more  de- 
based of  his  race  the  fault  is  largely  his  and  is  due  to  his  failure 
to  do  anything  to  prevent  the  crime  which  produces  these  out- 
breaks. The  race  as  a  race  is  making  the  conditions  from  which 
it  has  and  will  continue  to  suffer,  and  the  victims  of  mob  violence 
will  not  receive  any  sympathy  from  those  whose  sympathy  would 
be  valuable  to  them." 

Whatever  the  remedy,  says  the  Columbia  State,  "  it  is  not  in 
lawlessness  by  whites;  it  is  not  in  the  slaughter  of  innocent  ne- 
groes; it  is  not  in  making  the  race  ignorant."  "A  Southerner" 
who  writes  to  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  asserts  that  "much  of 
this  trouble  is  caused  by  the  vile,  low,  contemptible  cohabitation 
of  self-styled  Southern  gentlemen  with  negro  women."  It  is  a 
Southern  man  who  makes  this  statement ;  a  Southern  newspaper 
that  prints  it. 

OUR    PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN   CUBA. 

\\J  ITH  the  landing  of  a  detachment  of  American  marines  on 
*  ^  September  28  to  guard  the  Treasury  in  Havana,  armed  in- 
tervention in  Cuba  became  a  fact.  The  next  step  was  the  procla- 
mation of  a  provisional  government  with  Secretary  Taft  as  provis- 
ional governor,  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  public  confidence. 
The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  a  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
President  Palma  which  seems  to  have  shattered  his  erstwhile  pop- 
ularity with  the  American  press.  Not  only  did  he  resign  his  office 
at  a  crucial  moment  in  his  country's  troubles,  but  his  partizans  in 
Congress  prevented  the  assembling  of  a  quorum  to  accept  his  res- 
ignation and  to  choose  his  successor.  This  procedure  left  the  is- 
land without  a  government,  and  forced  the  hand  of  Secretary  Taft. 
In  his  proclamation  to  Congress  President  Palma  referred  to  "a 
so-called  American  commission  of  peace"  "  working  in  this  capi: 
tal."  Vice-President  Capote,  of  the  Moderate  party,  soon  after- 
ward made  a  fiery  speech  against  the  Americans,  asserting  that 
they  had  come  to  Cuba  to  help  the  rebels  humiliate  the  real  Cuban 
patriots   and  to    "depose  with  great  hypocrisy   the.' constituted 
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A    liw    sIIOTS  AT  THE    KING'S    ENGLISH. 

"What  Mr.  Roosevelt  means  is  to  scrap  the  English  language.    1 ' 
is  a  patriot,  not  a  pottering  philologist.''    London  Saturday  Kt 

— Kemble  in  Collier's   Weekly. 


THE    LAST    DITCH. 

"  So  they  demand  reform?    I  shall  give  them  spelling  reform." 

—Reynolds  :>i  the  Tacoma  i 


REFORM    IS    IN    THE   AIR. 
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Photograph,  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 


OUR  PEACE  COMMISSION  LANDING  AT  HAVANA. 


The  two  men  just  stepping  ashore  and  received  by  the  hatless  group  of  three  are  Secretary  Taft  and  Mr.  Bacon.  The  man  on  the  left  in  the  group  of  three  is  the 
Mayor  of  Havana.  The  other  disembarking  passenger  wearing  a  silk  hat  is  Mr.  Morgan,  our  Minister  to  Cuba.  Embracing  are  General  Manacol  and  an  American 
military  attache. 


Government."  This  bitterness  is  due  to  a  suggestion  on  the  part 
of  Secretary  Taft  that  the  situation  might  be  clarified  by  submit- 
ting the  claims  of  the  warring  factions  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
popular  election.  In  a  despatch  from  Havana  to  the  New  York 
Sun  we  read : 

"  The  Moderate  clique,  which  Vice-President  Capote  and  Sena- 
tor Dolz  control  and  which  is  said  to  have  taken  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  alleged  outrages  committed  in  the  campaign  and  elec- 
tions of  last  year,  now  fear  the  revenge  of  the  Liberals,  if  the  lat- 
ter come  into  power  as  the  result  of  the  proposed  new  elections 
suggested  by  Secretary  Taft.  They  will  feel  safe  only  under  the 
American  flag." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  finds  on  both  sides  "  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  Spanish-American  public  men,  unwilling  to  accept  the 
give-and-take  concession  and  compromise  on  which  self-govern- 
ment and  free  institutions  rest."  When  before  in  all  modern  his- 
tory, asks  the  New  York  Commercial,  has  a  great  and  powerful 
government,  without  lust  of  domain,  so  pleaded  with  a  smaller  and 
weaker  government  to  conserve  its  independence?  Says  the  New 
York  Press: 

"The  transparent  attitude  of  the  Palma  party  in  Cuba  makes  the 
gorge  of  political  decency  rise.  It  has  been  'caught  with  the 
goods  on'  by  Secretary  Taft  and  the  rest  of  the  commission  sent 
to  the  island  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  can  not  get  away  with 
the  plunder,  but  rather  than  have  the  property  go  to  the  rightful 
owners  it  would  turn  it  over  to  some  one  else  having  no  more  right 
to  it  than  Palma.  That  one  having  no  more  right  than  Palma  is 
the  United  States.  The  despotic  President  is  trying  to  force  a 
situation  where  if  he  can  not  hold  the  Government  the  people  of 
Cuba  who  have  risen  against  him  can  not.  He  desires  to  resign, 
not  to  restore  in  Cuba  constitutional  self-government,  with  peace 


and  order,  but  to  prevent  the  Liberal  party  from  taking  part  in  the 
Government,  tho  it  has  the  support  of  the  people.  He  would 
throw  away  the  independence  of  Cuba  rather  than  have  the  Liber- 
als give  to  the  people  what  they  won  against  the  Spaniards.  .  .  . 
But  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  as  reluctant  to  destroy 
Cuban  independence  as  Palma  has  been  eager  with  his  dog-in-the- 
manger  posture 

"  Unquestionably  we  shall  see  the  Cubans  making  another  ex- 
periment at  self-government  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of 
the  United  States,  which  desires  to  fulfil  all  its  Spanish-war 
pledges  in  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit." 

TJie  Evening  Mail,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  we  are  sit- 
ting by  the  deathbed  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  and  that  it  is  a  death 
by  suicide.  The  Evening  Post  warns  us  that  the  Cubans  are  fiery 
folk,  and  adds  :  "  Tell  it  not  in  Madrid.  Yet  the  opinion  of  army 
officers  seems  to  be  that  it  will  be  necessary  soon  to  take  the  field 
against  Cuban  guerrillas." 

Governor  Taft's  proclamation,  which  was  well  received,  reads 
in  part  as  follows  : 

"  The  provisional  government  hereby  established  will  be  main- 
tained only  long  enough  to  restore  order,  peace,  and  public  confi- 
dence, by  direction  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  to  hold  such  elections  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  on  those  persons  upon  whom  the  permanent 
government  of  the  Republic  should  be  devolved. 

"  In  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, established  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  this 
will  be  a  Cuban  government,  conforming  with  the  Constitution  of. 
Cuba.  The  Cuban  flag  will  be  hoisted  as  usual  over  the  Govern- 
ment buildings  of  the  island  :  all  the  executive  departments  and 
provincial  and  municipal  governments,  including  that  of  the  city  of 
Havana,  will  continue  to  be   administered   as   under   the    Cuban 
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Republic  ;  the  courts  will  continue  to  administer  justice,  and  all  the 
laws  not  in  their  nature  inapplicable  by  reason  of  the  temporary 
and  emergent  character  of  the  Government  will  be  in  force." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reminds  the  Cubans  that  revolutions 
are  expensive,  while  the  New  York  Times  wonders  whether  the 
islanders  realize  that  they  must  foot  the  bills.  Says  the  latter 
paper: 

"While  the  fighting  was  going  on  the  despatches  every  day 
brought  news  of  sugar-plantations  destroyed,  of  tobacco  factories 
burned,  of  railroad  bridges  blown  up  and  rolling-stock  demolished. 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  destroyed  belonged  to  foreigners. 
Compensation  will  have  to  be  made  to  them,  and  it  will  be  made 
out  of  the  Cuban  Treasury.  If  we  are  compelled  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  foreign  investors  in  Cuban  in- 
dustries will  look  to  us  for  a  prompt  adjustment  of  their  losses. 
Damages  can  be  more  correctly  assessed  while  the  incidents  are 
fresh  and  the  witnesses  at  hand,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  just 
claims  will  be  allowed  without  much  delay.  They  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  Cuban  Treasury  or  by  the  levying  of  taxes.  Probably 
the  Cubans  did  not  think  of  all  these  things  when  they  began  fly- 
ing at  each  other's  throats. 

"  The  cost  of  American  administration  in  Cuba  will  of  course  be 
paid  out  of  Cuban  revenues." 


Cuba  is  to  remain  Cuba  in  spite  of  itself,  comments  the  New 
York  Tribune  on  Secretary  Taft's  proclamation.  And  it  suspects 
that  the  Cubans  are  being  treated  better  than  they  or  their  leaders 
have  deserved.  The  Morning  Telegraph,  reading  the  signs  differ- 
ently, remarks  that  "the  Republic  of  Cuba  may  not  be  dead  ex- 
actly, but  it  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so  for  many  years."  Other  papers  think  that  Secretary 
Taft's  decisive  action  has  cleared  the  air  and  that  now  the  future 
of  Cuba  is  for  the  Cubans  to  decide.  Much  stress  is  laid,  how- 
ever, on  the  importance  of  a  thorough  disarmament  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents,  and  we  are  reminded  that  after  the  war  with  Spain 
ancient  and  obsolete  weapons  were  surrendered  in  exchange  for 
the  Government's  premium  of  $75  each,  while  mausers  and  other 
effective  weapons  were  concealed  for  a  future  emergency.  Says 
the  New  York  World,  after  emphasizing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
good  faith  since  Secretary  Taft  has  plighted  his  word  as  to  the 
honesty  of  our  intentions  in  reentering  the  island  : 

"Before  the  United  States  withdraws  again  it  will  need  to  en- 
force not  merely  an  armistice  but  lasting  peace  in  Cuba.  What  its 
prospects  of  success  will  be  can  not  even  be  guessed  until  after 
the  new  elections." 


SOME   CUBAN  SNAP-SHOTS. 


Where  is  General  Shafter  and  his  hammock? — The  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

The  Cuban  insurrectionists  don't  relish  telling  their  troubles  to  the  marines- 
~~The  Baltimore  Sun. 

"Is  Cuba  Americanized?"  asks  an  exchange.  Yes — South-Americanized. — 
The  Rochester  Post-Express. 

Meantime  Spain  retires  behind  a  morning  newspaper  and  makes  a  noise 
like  a  giggle. —  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

We  can  not  very  well  hold  that  election  frauds  prove  the  inability  of  the 
Cubans  to  govern  themselves. — The  Dallas  News. 

Cuba  will  never  succeed  in  governing  itself  as  long  as  its  other  name  for 
minority  is  revolution. — The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

If  Cuban  independence  is  to  meet  its  Waterloo,  Secretary  Bonaparte  ought 
to  be  on  the  spot  when  it  happens. — The  Atlanta  Journal. 

If  Cuba  is  taken  into  Uncle  Sam's  family  there  will  probably  be  times  when 
she  will  have  to  eat  her  meals  standing. — The  Toledo  Blade. 

It  is  lucky  that  the  Cubans  want  the  United  States  to  arbitrate  their  quarrel, 
as  the  United  States  was  going  to  do  it  anyway. — The  Chicago  News. 

Some  day  the  Cubans  may  learn  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  when  they  are 
defeated  for  office  is  to  start  a  reform  movement. — The  Toledo  Blade. 

Everything  goes  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Palma  would  be  a  very  good  President 
if  the  people  would  allow  him  to  preside. — The  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


He  hasn't  said  anything  about  it,  but  it  is  believed  that  down  in  his  heart 
President  Palma  is  unalterably  opposed  to  a  third  term. — The  Newark  News. 

If  the  Cuban  belligerents  refuse  the  olive  branch,  perhaps  something  else 
can  be  offered  them  that  will  do  the  business  all  right. — The  Philadelphia 
Press. 

This  time  the  rebellion  in  Cuba  will  have  to  be  put  down  without  the  aid  of 
the  Rough  Riders,  as  they  are  all  busy  holding  down  government  jobs. — The 
Washington  Post. 

The  generally  inebriated  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  would  indicate  that 
England  had  been  superseded  in  its  title  to  the  phrase  "  tight  little  island. "— 
The  Kansas  City  Star. 

Perhap6  the  anti-imperialists  can  now  get  some  kind  of  an  idea  of  the  fun 
we  could  start  in  the  Philippines  by  turning  the  government  over  to  the  natives. 
— The  Washington  Post. 

In  volunteering  to  resign  the  Presidency,  Palma  reminds  one  of  the  man  who 
refused  to  ride  on  the  freight  train  after  the  brakeman  had  thrown  him  off. — 
The  Los  Angeles  Express. 

The  Cuban  insurgents'  custom  of  opening  fire  indiscriminately  upon  all 
automobiles  is  apt  to  prejudice  a  good  many  pedestrians  over  here  in  their 
favor. — The  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 

President  Palma  refusing  to  allow  an  election  to  decide  the  troubles  in 
Cuba  reminds  us  of  the  fellows  up  here  who  fight  investigations  for  fear  that 
they  might  be  vindicated. — The  Peoria  Journal. 


Ill    '         ,    !     !  It  p. 

— Jamieson  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


Uncle  Sam    "And  to  think  I  just  bought  it  for  him  brand  new 
seven  years  ago.''  — Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toll  ••/<• 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


THE   OPTIMISM    OF   WILLIAM    II. 

A  HORNET'S  nest  is  stirred  up  in  the  German  press  by  the 
Kaiser's  recent  speeches  at  Breslau.  The  "flamboyant 
type  "  of  his  rhetoric  (to  use  the  language  of  the  London  Spectator) 
is  illustrated  by  his  eulogy  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  condem- 
nation of  pessimists.  As  reported  in  German  papers  he  said, 
speaking  of  God  and  Frederick,  "As  the  great  King  was  never  for- 
saken by  his  old  Ally,  even  so  our  fatherland  and  this  beautiful 
province  will  always  remain  dear  to  Him."  Of  pessimism  he  is 
reported  to  have  declared  in  tones  of  vehemence :  "  The  world 
belongs  to  the  living,  who  alone  are  in  the  right.  I  can  not  toler- 
ate pessimists,  and  would  bid  the  man  whose  head  is  filled  with 
gloomy  thoughts  and  forebodings  and  who  is  not  fit  for  his  work 
to  get  out  !     He  can,  if  he  likes,  find  out  a  better  country." 

The  "groundless  optimism  "  of  the  Emperor  is  thus  rebuked  by 
the  Berlin  Post,  a  calm  and  Conservative  organ: 

"For  the  past  fourteen  years  the  most  emphatic  public  utter- 
ances of  the  Kaiser  have  awakened  a  responsive  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  We  are  sorry  to  find  at  this  moment  that  among 
the  best  and  most  upright  patriots  of  Germany  the  opinion  pre- 
vails, as  they  look  anxiously  toward  the  future,  that  events  of  the 
last  year  have  furnished  quite  sufficient  reason  for  pessimistic 
speculation.  Pessimism  is  bad  when  it  exaggerates  the  present 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed.  But  the  optimism  which  lightly 
overlooks  disagreeable  truths  is  equally  perilous.  It  sees  things  in 
a  rosy  light,  while  they  are  absolutely  perilous,  and  treats  with  friv- 
olous disregard  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  at  home  or  abroad." 

A  covert  rebuke  to  William  II.  is  also  conveyed  in  the  words  of 
the  Agrarian  organ,  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (Berlin),  which  run 
as  follows : 

"Save  us  from  alarmist  pessimism,  which  paralyzes  courage 
and  action,  and  destroys  the  peace  of  the  country.  But,  above 
everything,  save  us  from  being  oblivious  to  the  real  and  serious 
perils  of  our  own  time,  from  denying  their  existence  or  painting 


♦  THE  PALACE   * 


THE  STABLE 
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HOMES  OF  VARIOUS   KINDS— A  SOCIAL  STUDY. 

And  the  Kaiser  wonders  why  men   are  pessimists ! 

—  Wahfe  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

them  in  roseate  hues.     As  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Silesia 
said,  that  would  be  an  untruthful  and  an  unworthy  course  to  take." 

The  overpopulation  of  Germany,  says  the  organ  of  the  National 
Liberal  party,  the  National  Zeitiing  (Berlin),  is  now  a  peril  to  the 
country,  and  by  his  excessively  optimistic  utterances  the  Kaiser 
shows  himself  utterly  astray  "as  to  what  the  general  people  think 


and  say  and  desire."  The  Germania  (Berlin),  organ  of  the  Cen- 
ter, declares  that  failure  has  marked  the  course  of  German  poli- 
tics for  the  last  four  years,  and  if  the  Kaiser  knows  more  than 
those  who  judge  only  from  published  facts,  he  ought  at  least  to 
treat  pessimists  with  forbearance.     The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin 


BERNHAR1)   DERNBUKG, 

The  banker  of  American  training  who  lias  been  appointed  by 
Prince  von  Buelow  director  of  the  long-mismanaged  German  Colonial 
Office. 

thinks  the  imperial  orator  may  be  referring  to  Buelow,  and  re- 
marks : 

"  We  do  not  know  at  whom  the  words  of  the  German  Kaiser 
were  aimed,  we  only  know  that  pessimism  is  very  much  more  judi- 
cious than  overweening  confidence.  Pessimism  is  exemplified  by 
the  attitude  of  Scharnhorst,  Cb.usewitz,  and  Gneisenau  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena.  Baron  von  Stein  was  an  arrant  pessim- 
ist. From  this  utterance  of  the  Kaiser  neither  the  skeptic  nor  the 
pessimist  can  plainly  see  what  the  speaker  is  driving  at,  and  it 
would  be  highly  satisfactory  if  some  official  explanation  were  pub- 
lished. Possibly  this  duty  would  devolve  upon  the  responsible 
statesman  von  Buelow." 

The  same  attitude  is  taken  by  the  Kolnische  Zeitung.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  thinks  the  Kaiser's  reference  to  the  man  un- 
fit for  his  work  and  of  pessimistic  mood  might  lead  us  to  believe 
that  "  his  own  head  was  filled  with  gloomy  thoughts  and  forebod- 
ings "  ;  and  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don), referring  to  the  allusion  to  God  contained  in  the  Breslau 
speeches,  observes: 

"  It  is  deeply  unfortunate  that  the  Kaiser,  a  man  and  a  monarch 
whose  abilities  are  beyond  question,  should  be  unable  to  open  his 
mouth  without  allowing  something  ludicrous  to  escape.  The 
same  criticism  applies,  of  course,  to  telegrams.  But  they  are  an- 
other story,  needing  a  volume  to  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  his  Majesty  wished  to  be 
either  irreverent  or  ridiculous  at  a  provincial  banquet  at  Breslau. 
.  .  .  Many  persons,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  may  resent  this 
undue  familiarity  with  Omnipotence;  others  will  be  moved  rather 
to  smiles  than  to  indignation.  Yet  in  the  speaker's  own  mind,  no 
doubt,  there  was  nothing  incongruous  in  the  statement.  The 
Kaiser  was  only  expressing  that  passionate  insistence  on  the  aid 
of  heaven  which  has  animated  all.  from  Epaminondas  to  Crom- 
well or  to  Kuropatkin,  who  believed  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
If  Breslau  had  been  a  battle-field  the  extravagance  might  have 
passed.  At  a  banquet  it  was  another  blunder." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SHALL   PARIS   EAT  STALE   BREAD? 

THE  Sabbatarian  law  recently  passed  by  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Houses  of  the  French  Parliament  has  caused  a  great  com- 
motion in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  as  reflected  in  the  comments  of  the 
press.  The  Municipal  Council  has  interpreted  the  law  to  the  effect 
that  the  banks,  bazars,  furniture-stores,  women's  and  men's  cloth- 
ing and  furnishing  shops,  etc.,  are  to  be  closed.  Journeymen 
bakers  and  their  employees  are  not  to  work  on  Sunday.  This 
feature  of  the  law  has  perhaps  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in 
a  city  whose  bread  has  been  famous  for  a  thousand  years  and 
where  hot  or  at  least  fresh  bread  is  always  in  demand  Monday 
morning.  The  bakers  of  Paris  have  risen  up  in  verbal,  if  not,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  in  actual  revolt,  against  the  law,  a  law 
which  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  French  press,  not  as  a  re- 
ligious, but  as  a  social  question.  It  is  intended  to  give  leisure  to 
t  le  toilers  of  the  country,  we  are  told  ;  and  while  shopping  in  gen- 
eral is  forbidden,  restaurants  and  bars  with  some  other  establish- 
ments which  minister  to  bodily  refreshment  are  allowed  to  be 
Open.  The  law  has  given  cause  for  endless  discussion,'  and  the 
question  of  stale  bread  has  convulsed  the  bakers  and  housekeepers 
of  Paris  and  other  great  cities,  says  the  Figaro  of  the  metropolis. 
Here  are  its  words: 

"Thjs  is  the  question  of  the.  hour:  Will  the  bakers  make  us  eat 
stale  bread?  The  question  has  not  yet  been  decided,  and  the 
bakers  themselves  are  loth  to  express  their  opinion.  Their  jour- 
neymen demand  the  establishment  of  shifts,  and,  since  this  seems 
impossible  to  arrange,  they  clamor  a  day  off  en  masse.  This  point 
has  caflsed  conflict.  At  Rouen  the  journeymen  bakers  have  gone 
cjn  strike,  their  employers  have  given  way,  and  the  experiment  of 
working  by  shifts  has  been  made." 

In  Paris,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  employ  this  expedient,  and 
the  paper  quoted  above  reports  the  statement  of  a  director  in  a 
large  establishment  who  declares  that  the  day  off  by  means  of 
working  his  people  by  shifts  is  quite  impossible  in  Paris.  In 
winter  Paris  is  full  of  unemployed  people  who  can  be  taken  in  to 
m  ike  up  by  their  services  for  the  loss  of  the  one  day  in  seven.  In 
summer  these  people  move  off  to  country  places  and  seaside  resorts 
and  consequently  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  help.  As  this  authority 
says  :  "  If  during  two,  three,  or  four  months  it  were  possible  for  us 
to  procure  capable  extra  help  so  as  to  obey  the  law  as  i  t  is,  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  do  so  when  these  extras  are  employed 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  in  watering-places,    and  at  the  seaside." 

Paris,  therefore,  is  in  danger  of  being  forced  to  eat  stale  bread, 
altho  some  writers  in  the  newspapers  think  that  this  will  be  the 
least  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  people  by  this  new  law,  which 
is  viewed  by  the  London  Outlook  as  "an  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
French  and  English  ideas  of  Sunday,"  which  it  humorously  in- 
cludes "among  the  immediate  results  of  the  entente  cordiale." 

Marcel  PreVost,one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  popular  of  modern 
novelists  and  dramatists  in  France,  argues  in  support  of  Napo- 
leon's dictum,  "  It  is  contrary  to  divine  right  to  forbid  man  work- 
ing on  Sunday.  .  .  .  Since  the  people  eat  every  day,  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  work  every  day."  Mr.  Prdvost,  writing  in  the 
Figaro,  says  that  this  new  law  interferes  with  the  profits  of  the 
employer  and  the  salary  of  the  employed.  It  asserts  and  empha- 
sizes the  ancient  heresy  that  labor  is  suffering.  "  To  all  excepting 
certain  shirkers,  labor  is  not  only  an  economic  necessity,  but  a 
delight."  Idleness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  happiness.  "  Look 
at  a  clerk  in  government  employ,"  he  says.  On  Sunday  he  does 
harder  work  to  obtain  his  little  pleasure  than  he  ever  does  during 
the  rest  of  the  week.  A  real  vacation  is  nothing  more  than  lib- 
erty, freedom  from  compulsion.  Compulsory  rest  is  not  liberty 
any  more  than  the  leisure  of  a  convict  is  liberty.  The  liberty 
which  is  accorded  by  this  law  to  the  ordinary  toiler  is  liberty  "  to 
winder  gloomily  through  the  dead  streets  of  the  city,  eating  stale 
bread,  with  cold  or  rancid  meats  as  a  relish."—  Translations  made 
for  The  I.i  i  erary  Digest. 


TWO   GERMAN    POPES. 

\\  7ITH  the  election  of  Father  Francis  Xavier  Wernz  to  be 
V  V  General  of  the  Jesuits,  the  French,  to  judge  from  their 
newspaper  comment,  are  convinced  that  both  the  "  black  "  and  the 
"  white  "  popes  are  now  under  German  influence.  Even  the  con- 
servative and  dignified  Paris  Temps  speaks  of  them  as  "the  two 
German  popes."  A  Protestant  Kaiser  is  master  of  the  Vatican, 
says  the  Petite  Republique  (Paris),  and  has  added  another  trump 
to  his  hand  in  the  appointment  of  the  new  general  of  that  order 
which  has  been  described  by  its  enemies  as  "a  naked  sword  whose 
hilt  is  at  Rome,  and  whose  point  is  everywhere."  "  By  this  ap- 
pointment he  secures  the  support  of  the  Catholics  at  home  and 
can  now  shuffle  or  stack  the  cards  as  he  likes  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  in  every  country  under  papal  influence."  The 
Matin  (Paris)  is  filled  with  forebodings  even  more  dire  and  thinks 
the  Jesuits  have  plotted  to  arrange  the  present  clash  between  the 
Pope  and  the  French  Republic  with  a  view  to  render  it  impossible 
for  secular  clergy  to  minister  in  France.  The  Jesuits  will  rush  in, 
provide  public  worship  for  French  Catholics,  and  fill  the  places  of 
the  ousted  seculars.     To  quote  : 

"  Rome  has  combined  with  Berlin  to  exclude  our  French  priests 
from  their  livings,  and  render  German  Jesuitism  supreme  in 
France.  The  question  is  now  a  political  and  no  longer  a  religious 
question.  Shall  we  rule  our  own  land,  or  must  we  surrender 
France  to  a  mysterious  policy,  concocted  abroad  between  the 
Italian  Pope  and  the  German  Kaiser?" 

The  above  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  alarmed  tone  in  which  the 
French  press  comment  on  the  election,  which  the  leading  French 
organ,  the  Paris  Temps,  quoted  above,  is  inclined  to  regard  as  an 
act  of  papal  retaliation.  Speaking  of  "  the  intimate  relations  es- 
tablished between  'the  two  halves  of  God,'  Pope  and  Emperor," 
the  Temps  observes : 

"Shall  we  say  that  this  union,  threatening  as  it  is  to  our  coun- 
try, has  been  partly  brought  about  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Government?  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is  only  just 
to  say  that  the  ministry  is  merely  reaping  what  it  has  sown. 
Father  Wernz  belongs  to  the 'no-compromise  '  party  and  counseled 
the  Pope  to  reject  the  Law  of  Separation.  His  election,  over 
which  the  Pope  rejoiced,  can  not  be  agreeable  to  France,  and  we 
now  realize  how  inconsistent,  maladroit,  and  impotent  was  the 
policy  of  the  anticlericals  as  it  has  prevailed  for  the  past  seven 
years.  Perhaps  the  present  incident  will  be  a  lesson  which  may 
preserve  us  in  future  from  hasty  and  improvident  legislation,  such 
as  aims  at  righting  imaginary  abuses,  but  creates  new  dangers 
without  obviating  those  that  are  real." 

These  suspicions  of  the  French  press,  however,  are  treated  as 
absurd  by  the  German  papers,  including  Prince  von  Buelow's 
official  organ,  the  Sueddeutsche  Reichs-Correspondenz  (Carlsruhe). 
The  German  Government  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
election  of  the  Jesuit  general,  says  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  adding: 

"  The  Jesuit  order  works  on  international  lines,  and  when  the 
assembled  Jesuits  at  Rome  called  a  German  to  the  highest  office 
in  their  company,  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  expected  the  new  general  of  their  order  to  pursue  any  other 
course  than  that  taken  by  his  predecessor.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  been  elected  had  he  been  credited  with  political  pre- 
dilections which  were  merely  national." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  almost  boils  over  with  rage  as  it 
quotes  the  surmises  of  the  European  press.  The  condition  of 
public  opinion  is  so  serious  that  it  urges  the  Berlin  Government  to 
act  in  the  matter.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  "  in  Paris,  London, 
and  Rome  Germany  is  looked  upon  as  an  intriguing,  peace-des- 
troying busybody,"  this  well-informed  journal  continues: 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  must  be  taught  from  Berlin  to  discount  and  disbelieve 
these  views  of  the  hostile  foreign  press.  But  it  is  hard  for  the 
foreigner  to   be  taught  these  things.   .   .   .  We   should    therefore 
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consider  it  necessary  that  an  energetic  protest  be  made  in  official 
form  by  our  Government  to  the  other  governments  concerned. 
The  contradictions  made  in  our  press  more  or  less  official  in  nature, 
as  in  the  Sueddeutsche  Reichs-Correspondens,zxt  futile  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  reading  public  of  France  and  England  as  so  many 
lame  excuses,  only  intended  to  veil  the  real  designs  of  Germany." 

Nor  do  the  Austrian  papers  attribute  any  political  importance 
to  Father  Wernz's  election.  They  all  echo  the  declaration  of  the 
Pester  Lloyd,  which  says: 

"  We  accept  the  fact  of 
Father  Wernz's  election 
with  the  same  feelings  as 
if  he  had  been  a  French- 
man or  an  Italian.  It  is 
impossible  that  this  elec- 
tion can  have  any  signifi- 
cance in  the  politics  of 
Germany." 

The  English  papers  ex- 
hibit a  keen  interest  in  the 
views  taken  by  the  French 
press  with  regard  to  the 
election  of  this  German. 
Some  of  the  London  jour- 
nals express  a  supercilious 
and  amazed  surprise  at  the 
excitement  of  French  com- 
ments. But  others  declare 
that  this  excitement  has 
real  justification. 

The  Spectator  ( London) 
thinks  that  a  political  in- 
terpretation of  the  event  is 
"a  little  absurd."  The 
Jesuits  "have  chosen  the  wisest  man  among  them,"  that  is  all. 
The  Standard  (London)  "  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Emperor 
busied  himself  in  the  interest  of  Father  Wernz  or  any  other 
learned  divine  from  the  fatherland,"  altho  "  with  frank  patri- 
otism he  rejoices  in  every  honor  won  by  the  race."  The 
London  Times  is  very  cautious,  but  thinks  the  French  com- 
ments "extremely  natural." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 
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THE    CZAR'S   CHILDREN. 

The  smallest  (on  the  reader's  right)  is  the  heir  apparent. 


THE   WOMAN    MARTYRS    OF   THE    RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 

\  GLOWING  tribute  to  the  Russian  women  who  die  for  the 
-**■  revolutionary  cause  is  paid  by  Henri  Kochefort  in  his  paper, 
the  Intransigeant  (Paris).  He  is  writing  apropos  of  the  execution 
of  Miss  Konolianikoff,  the  assassin  of  General  Minn.  The  exam- 
ple of  these  heroic  women,  he  says,  inflames  the  ardor  of  their  co- 
revolutionists.  One  hang- 
.  ing  will  cost  four  assassina- 
tions. The  women  who  do 
these  daring  acts  of  reck- 
less murder  are  not  like 
the  feminine  furies  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the 
Commune.  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  herself  is  a  poseuse  in 
comparison  with  them. 
They  are  vestals,  "  pure  as 
the  icicle  that  hangs  on  Di- 
ana's temple."    To  quote : 

"  Altho  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  see  into  the 
mysterious  and  reserved 
heart  of  a  Russian  woman 
revolutionary,  I  have  been 
able  at  Geneva,  where  I 
have  known  many  of  them, 
to  examine  their  mentality 
at  close  range.  In  com- 
parison with  these,  who  are 
so  retiring,  so  simple,  so 
little  given  to  words,  Char- 
lotte Corday  would  appear 
theatrical.  They  clearly 
understand  that  being  destined  to  give  an  example  of  supreme 
daring,  they  should  also  give  an  example  of  discreet  deportment, 
and,  let  me  say,  of  chastity.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 
numberless  legal  trials  at  which  they  have  been  indicted,  their 
accusers  have  never  succeeded  in  bringing  against  them  a  charge 
of  immorality.  No  human  nassion  excepting  the  love  of  country 
is  anything  to  them.  The  husbands  whom  they  sometimes  pre- 
tend to  have  taken  when  circumstances  compel  them  to  claim  a 
protector,  are    merely    brothers    in    the  cause,  and   nothing   but 


ALMOST ! 

-Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London). 


CONTRIVANCE    BY   WHICH    THE   CZAR    MAY     BE     ENABLED    TO    WIT- 
NESS   IN   SAFETY  THE   MANEUVERS   OF  THE   RUSSIAN    GUARD. 

-Jugend  (Munich) 
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brothers.  The  young  assassin  of  General  Minn  received  in  her  cell 
no  other  visitor  than  her  sister,  who  herself  showed  a  rare  courage 
in  visiting  and  kissing  the  condemned  woman,  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  police  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  this 
close  relative  of  an  assassin,  a  relative  to  whom  may  come  sooner 
or  later  the  idea  of  avenging  the  sister,  whom  she  evidently  looks 
upon  as  an  innocent  victim." 

He  says  that  the  struggle  will  still  go  on  between  the  revolver 
and  the  gibbet,  a  struggle  exasperated  by  the  youth  and  innocence 
of  these  woman  martyrs  : 

"The  execution  of  Miss  Konolianikoff  adds  fuel  to  the  revolu- 
tionary flame.  It  can  not  fail  to  excite  other  assassinations.  The 
bomb  and  the  revolver  will  be  the  answer  to  the  gibbet,  and  the 
hangman's  rope,  which  is  expected  to  cure  all  political  ills,  will 
cost  dear  indeed  to  those  who  twisted  it.  The  execution  of  a  revo- 
lutionary woman  upon  the  gallows  is  the  acceptance  of  a  loan  from 
fate,  for  which  payment  will  be  strictly  demanded.  One  may 
be  sure  that  now  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  will  speak  out 
more  loudly  than  ever."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

GERMAN    PROSPERITY    AT   HIGH   TIDE. 

THE  tightness  of  money  in  Germany  during  the  past  summer, 
says  the  semi-official  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin), 
springs  from  the  great  activity  and  increased  production  in  the 
German  manufacturing  centers.  The 
banks  and  shipping  companies  have  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  supply  funds  and  trans- 
portation for  the  growing  trade.  The 
details  are  given  as  follows: 

"  German  industrial  concerns  are  at 
present  at  the  high-water  mark  of  pros- 
perity. Many  branches  of  industry,  and 
more  especially  such  as  are  connected  with 
the  iron  and  steel  trade,  are  so  over- 
whelmed with  orders  that  they  can  hardly 
cope  with  them.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  an  increase  in  capital,  both  in  the  case 
of  the  banking  firms  whose  resources  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost  by  their  industrial 
customers,  and  as  regards  the  great  ship- 
ping companies.  The  increase  of  capital 
in  the  latter  case  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  turn  of  affairs.  This  brings  with  it, 
naturally  enough,  an  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  raw  material,  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tured articles." 

Not  only  has  the  transportation  of  goods 
increased  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
wealth  and  prosperity  have  been  indirectly 
the  means  of  enlarging  the  traveling  class, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  threefold  increase 
in  the  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  and  passenger  navy.     To  quote  : 

"  Such  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  carrying  capacities  of 
the  shipping  companies  that  these  are  obliged  to  add  to  their  fleets. 
But  it  is  not  alone  the  augmentation  in  freight  traffic  that  is  caus- 
ing the  additions  to  the  fleets;  this  is  also  occasioned  by  an  in- 
creased passenger  traffic.  The  growth  of  prosperity  in  Germany 
has  brought  in  its  train  during  the  last  few  years  an  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  passengers  who  undertake  sea 
voyages  for  pleasure. 

"  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  have  simultaneously  in- 
creased their  capital  by  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000,  respectively. 
After  this  increase  has  been  made,  both  these  giant  undertakings 
will  together  command  a  stock  and  share-capital  of  some  $00,000,- 
000;  while  the  combined  fleets  of  the  two  companies,  after  the 
completion  of  the  vessels  now  building,  will  have  a  tonnage  of 
1,50  Ten  years  ago,  both  companies  represented  a  carrying 

capacity  of  only  540,000  tons.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ton- 
nage of  the  two  companies  has  increased  nearly  threefold  during 
this  short  period." 


A     NEW    PHOTOGRAPH    OF 
PRINCESS   OF   GERMANY 


CHURCH  AND   STATE  IN  SPAIN. 

THE  proclamation  of  civil  marriage  by  Count  Romanones, 
Spanish  Minister  of  Justice  (recently  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns), is  only  the  first  step,  says  that  statesman,  in  an  interview 
with  the  representative  of  the  Paris  Matin,  in  the  "  Europeaniza- 
tion"  of  Spain,  which  he  has  constantly  urged  upon  his  Govern- 
ment since  the  Spanish-American  war.  "  I  was  resolved,"  he  says, 
"on  taking  office,  not  to  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  anotherauthority 
in  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  state.  My  democratic  past 
guaranteed  the  work  which  I  proposed,  and  stamped  it  with  a  lofty 
ideal,  namely,  that  of  Liberalism  in  accordance  with  the  tenden- 
cies of  contemporary  public  opinion." 

While  the  Spanish  Government  intends  to  show  all  proper  rev- 
erence toward  the  Pope,  it  is  also  determined  to  surrender  none  of 
its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Roman  Curia.  The  Count  goes  on 
as  follows  : 

"  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  pre- 
venting the  clergy  from  invading  the  sphere  of  activity  proper 
to  the  civil  authority.  I  intend  to  recover  also  certain  rights 
of  the  state  which  have  weakly  been  surrendered  to  the  church, 
a  surrender  that  has  produced  a  condition  of  legal  confusion 
intolerable  in  a  progressive  nation.  While  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment owes  the   most  profound    respect   to    the    Papal    See, 

it  is  unanimously  determined  to  solve 
the  question  of  Church  and  State  accord- 
ing to  its  own  light." 

The  Count  goes  on  to  say  that  France 
is  not  the  model  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
in  Spain.     He  protests: 

"  We  have  no  idea  whatever  of  restrict- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  church.  Neither 
its  privileges  nor  its  rights  run  any 
risk  from  our  prosecution  of  this  work 
of  reform.  Yet  we  shall  prosecute  it 
with  none  the  less  energy.  We  have 
begun  by  the  royal  order  as  regards 
civil  marriage.  This  order  has  merely 
inaugurated  the  assertion  of  civil  rights 
in  certain  civil  questions  over  which  the 
church  should  have  no  control.  For 
this  purpose  a  concordat  is  to  be  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Vatican  on  such  a 
basis  as  would  result  in  introducing 
necessary  reforms,  in  order  to  'Euro- 
peanize '  Spain  and  bring  her  up  to 
the  level  of  other  nations.  The  Gov- 
ernment desires  to  be  represented  at 
Rome  by  an  able  and  judicious  am- 
bassador, and  feels  sure  that  the  pro- 
gram it  has  outlined  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  best  minds  in 
Spain."—  Translation   made  for   The    Literary    Digest. 


THE    CROWN     PRINCE    AND 
AND   THEIR    INFANT  SON. 


Our   Responsibility  for  the  Cuban    Rebellion.— 

The  Pan-American  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  was  pro- 
jected by  American  ambition,  says  the  Epoca  (Madrid),  a  Clerical. 
Conservative  organ,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  Cuban 
outbreak.     To  quote: 

''When  the  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  came  to  a  close— and 
this  Congress  was  nothing  more  than  a  new  attempt  of  the  United 
States  to  assume  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the  Spanish-American 
world — the  insurrection  broke  out,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
voking the  intervention  of  the  White  House,  as  was  foreseen  and 
announced  in  the  famous  Piatt  Amendment.  Yet  at  that  very  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  mouth  of  the  special  representative  of  the  Union, 
it  was  announced  that  each  of  the  American  republics  should  work 
in  union  lor  the  maintenance  of  their  individual  independence. 
Strange  that  this  union  is  so  difficult  to  realize,  and  the  only  attempt 
made  to  secure  it  should  in  some  way  involve  the  most  serious 
complications."  —  Translation  m  ads  J  o  r 'X  \\v.   LITERARY    DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


WHAT  A   WAVE  CAN   DO. 

PROBABLY  the  greatest  single  effort  that  is  capable  of  being 
directly  observed  and  estimated  is  that  of  agreat  storm  wave 
breaking  against  an  obstacle.  It  has  proved  difficult  to  construct 
masses  of  masonry  for  lighthouses  and  jetties  of  such  size  and 
weight  that  the  impact  of  water  under  such  circumstances  will  not 
displace  them.  Instances  of  the  power  of  waves,  and  descriptions 
of  some  attempts  to  measure  or  calculate  it,  are  given  in  La  Na- 
ture (Paris),  by  R.  Bounin.     Says  this  writer: 

"  The  power  of  waves  is  .  .  the  sum  of  two  efforts,  one  dy- 
namic and  due  to  the  orbital  movement  of  the  water  particles,  the 
other  static,  and  dependent  on  the  height  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  mass  raised  above  its  normal  position.  Theory  and  obser- 
vation seem  to  show  that  the  total  power  of  waves  is  divided 
equally  between  these  static  and  dynamic  effects 

"  If  a  body  of  water  meets  the  wall  of  a  structure,  there  is  a 
shock,  and  this  is  most  violent  at  the  water  surface,  diminishing 
with  the  depth.  ...  At  the  moment  of  meeting,  jets  of  water  rise 
sometimes  to  very  great  heights.  .  .  Thus  at  the  old  Eddystone 
lighthouse  the  waves  sometimes  rose  to  a  height  of  75  feet,  over 
topping  the  cupola  that  surmounted  the  lantern.  At  the  jetty  at 
Cherbourg  breakers  115  feet  high  have  been  seen.  .  .  .  When 
these  fall  with  accelerated  speed  they  often,  even  in  deep  water, 
undermine  the  structure  and  cause  it  to  fall.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  sea-walls,  .  .  .  and  it  is  also  true  of  the  piles  of  rock 
that  serve  as  the  foundations  of  jetties.  There  are  also  produced, 
at  the  moment  of  shock,  reflex  waves,  which,  by  their  interference 
with  those  coming  up  behind,  neutralize  some  and  augment  the  in- 
tensity of  others,  resulting  in  concentrated  shocks  of  great  power. 

"  The  maximum  power  of  waves  is  a  subject  that  has  long  been 
studied,  without  being  positively  settled.  It  is  a  very  complex 
one,  like  that  of  the  effect  of  wind  on  structures  This  power  is 
undoubtedly  very  great,  however,  in  certain  cases.  Thus,  at  the 
breakwater  of  the  port  of  Wick,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Scot- 
land, a  monolith  of  concrete  weighing  1,350  tons  was  displaced  in 
187 1,  during  a  storm,  and  overturned  on  the  supporting  rock 
masses.  In  1877,  at  this  same  breakwater,  another  monolith  of 
2,600  tons,  that  replaced  the  former,  was  also  displaced.  At  the 
Cherbourg  jetty  in  1836,  during  a  storm,  blocks  of  stone  weighing 
four  tons  were  thrown  into  the  sea  below,  and  huge  concrete  blocks 
were  moved  20  meters  [66  feet]  some  being  completely  overturned. 
During  the  building  of  the  Dhuheartoch  lighthouse,  in  1872,  four- 
teen stone  blocks  weighing  two  tons  each  and  locked  together  . 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  from  a  height  of  50  feet  above  its  level. 
.  .  .   Many  other  instances  of  this  kind  could  be  given. 

"  Starting  from  such  facts,  attempts  have  been  made  to  calcu- 
late the  power  of  the  waves  that  displaced  these  masses,  but  the 
results  have  not  been  conclusive.  Such  calculations  depend  on 
hypotheses  regarding  friction  and  the  strength  of  cements,  and  on 
formulas  of  the  strength  of  materials  whose  application  appears  to 
be  doubtful  in  the  case  of  such  enormous  forces." 

In  1842,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  English  engineer  Thomas 
Stevenson  attempted  to  measure  these  forces  with  an  instrument 
that  he  devised  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  pistons  acting  on 
powerful  springs.  This  was  able,  however,  only  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  of  a  wave  at  a  given  moment  and  on  a  very  small 
element  of  surface  More  recently ,  Captain  Gaillard,of  the  United 
States  Army,  has  constructed  improved  instruments  with  which  he 
has  measured  both  the  static  and  the  dynamic  effects  of  waves, 
chiefly  in  Lake  Superior.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  effect  of  a 
mass  of  water  on  a  vertical  wall  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  current  of 
water  with  the  same  surface  as  that  struck,  having  the  speed  of 
propagation  of  the  wave  plus  that  of  the  orbital  motion  of  its  par- 
ticles. The  writer  suggests  also  that  a  careful  measurement  of  the 
length,  height,  speed,  and  periodicity  of  waves  would  enable  us  to 
make  a  comparative  table  of  their  power,  tho  this  could  not  be 
given  absolutely  in  pounds  or  tons.  Something  like  this  is  now 
being  done  by  the  French  Lighthouse  Administration.  Mr.  Bounin 
goes  on  to  say  : 


"  We  thus  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  power  of  waves 
exactly.  Stevenson,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  numerous  experi- 
ments, stated  that  the  maximum  pressure  at  Skerryvore  light- 
house, Scotland,  in  violent  tempests,  was  30  tons  to  the  square 
meter.  ...... 

"  Mr.  Quinette  de  Rochmont,  inspector-general  of  roads  and 
bridges,  in  his  work  on  maritime  engineering,  estimates  that  on 
the  coast  of  France  and  Algeria  the  pressure  is  not  over  20  tons 
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STEVENSON'S   DEVICE   TO  MEASURE  THE    FORCE  OF  WAVES 

Waves  producing  pressures  of  15  to  18  tons  are  rare,  he  says,  and 
occur  only  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  He  adds  that 
when  the  wave  breaks  on  a  gentle  slope  its  power  would  appear 
not  to  exceed  8  to  10  tons  to  the  square  meter.  Finally,  in 
most  of  our  ports,  damage  to  masonry  structures  may  be  caused 
by  pressures  of  4  to  6  tons.  These  figures.,  of  course,  apply 
only  to  the  case  of  direct  shock,  for  in  oblique  shock,  which  is 
more  frequent,  the  force  of  the  water  is  much  less." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MAN'S   WILL   AND   NATURE'S    LAWS. 

ARE  the  laws  of  nature  such  as  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  free 
will  by  human  beings?  The  question  of  free  will  is  a  very 
old  one.  This  particular  phase  of  it  is  taken  up  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
No.  1 126)  by  Pierre  Courbet,  who  notes  that  in  place  of  the  meta- 
physical arguments  formerly  advanced  by  advocates  of  determin- 
ism, these  advocates  are  now  inclined  to  rely  upon  considerations 
based  on  physical  science.  In  particular  he  takes  up  the  argu- 
ment from  the  modern  doctrine  of  energy,  which  he  states  and 
analyzes  as  follows : 

"Since,  by  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  vari- 
ation of  the  total  energy  of  the  universe  is  zero,  the  work  done  by 
exterior  forces  must  also  be  zero  ;  hence,  such  forces  do  not  exist. 
To  put  it  differently,  there  is  no  place  in  the  universe  for  forces 
outside  of  the  material  world;  God  does  not  exist,  or  if  he  does, 
he  does  not  intervene  in  our  affairs  ;  also,  the  human  soul  has  no 
independent  existence 

"  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  as  the  total  energy  of  the  universe  is 
constant,  the  total  work  done  by  outside  forces  must  be  zero  .  .  . 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  forces  do  not  exist  .  .  . 
Work  is  the  product  of  two  different  quantities,  a  force  and  a 
length,  and  ...  to  make  it  equal  zero  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
force  to  vanish  ;  it  may  be  the  other  factor  that  is  equal  to  zero — 
namely,  the  distance  traveled  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  This 
may  be  the  case  not  only  where  the  point  of  application  does  not 
move  at  all,  but  also  when  it  returns  to  the  starting-point  after  de- 
scribing a  closed  path.  Again,  the  line  of  travel  may  be  a  curve 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  force,  in  which  case 
the  distance  factor  is  still  zero. 

"  Hence  we  see  that  ...  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  because  the 
work  done  by  a  force  is  zero  the  force  itself  is  necessarily  zero." 

Having  established  this  point  to  his  satisfaction,  Mr.  Courbet 
goes  on  to  show  that  there  is  re?lly  a  place  in  the  organization  of 
the  universe  for  the  manifestation  of  activities  independent  of 
matter.  Such  activities,  he  maintains,  would  be  impossible  only 
if  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  of  the  universe  were  unalterable,  which, 
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as  we  have  seen,  is  not  true,  force  being  only  one  of  the  factors  of 
energy.     He  says : 

"The  will  of  intelligent  beings  is  thus  a  force  acting  upon  mat- 
ter; and  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  this  force  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  constancy  of  energy.  Free  individuals,  to  reach 
their  ends,  use  the  total  of  the  energy  in  the  world,  but  they  need 
neither  to  increase  nor  diminish  it.  .  .  .  It  is  as  absurd  to  say  that 
they  can  not  use  this  energy  because  it  is  constant,  as  to  assert 
that  man  can  not  move  about  in  the  water  because  the  mass  of  the 
ocean  is  invariable. 

"  Again,  tho  science  teaches  that  the  sum  of  the  energy  in  the 
universe  is  constant,  it  also  teaches  that  this  energy  is  continually 
in  transformation.  Why  should  not  human  activity  be  one  of  the 
agents  of  these  transformations?  .  .  .  And  why  should  this  fac- 
ulty of  transformation  not  suffice  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  this 
activity?  If  I  want  to  go  from  Havre  to  New  York  I  take  coal 
and  I  transform  the  heat-energy  that  results  from  its  combustion 
into  energy  of  translation,  that  is,  into  motion.  I  do  not  have  to 
create  or  to  dissipate  energy;  it  is  sufficient  to  transform  it,  and 
this  transformation  assures  me  the  free  exercise  of  my  will  power." 

There  is,  besides  this,  Mr.  Courbet  notes,  a  mathematical  way 
of  looking  at  the  question.  In  general,  natural  phenomena  may 
be  represented  by  equations  whose  solution  involves  a  number  of 
constant  quantities.  Some  of  these  may  be  determined  by  the 
conditions  of  the  phenomenon  and  by  the  natural  laws  to  which  it 
is  subject,  of  which  the  conservation  of  energy  is  one  ;  but  it 
would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  all  the  necessary  constants  may 
be  thus  determined,  and  that  there  are  not  some  for  man  to  fix. 
According  to  the  values  that  he  chooses,  he  may  then  cause  the 
phenomenon  to  alter  at  will.  Thus  in  an  equation  of  motion,  man 
may  be  at  liberty  to  fix  at  least  the  constants  determining  direc- 
tion. If  he  goes  out  for  a  walk,  says  the  author,  he  does  not  vio- 
late the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  if  he  turns  to  right  or 
left.  This  is  evident  from  common  sense,  but  perhaps  it  is  worth 
while,  Courbet  thinks,  to  note  that  it  is  also  good  mathematics. 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ALCOHOL  AS  A   MOTOR   FUEL. 

FOLLOWING  Congressional  action  in  the  removal  of  the  tax 
from  denaturized  alcohol,  there  has  been  a  general  expecta- 
tion that  the  use  of  alcohol  in  explosion-motors  instead  of  gaso- 
lene would  at  once  become  general.  This,  according  to  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  TJie  Iron  Age  (New  York,  September  13),  is  based 
on  a  misapprehension.     He  says  : 

"The  belief,  that  almost  immediately  the  market  will  be  sup- 
plied with  perfected  engines  using  alcohol  for  fuel  and  that  it  will 
be  a  very  simple  matter  to  convert  a  gasolene-  or  kerosene-engine 
for  the  new  fuel,  appears  to  exist  pretty  much  everywhere  among 
users  and  prospective  users  of  combustion-engines,  and  frequent 
instances  are  reported  of  customers  deferring  purchases  of  motors 
pending  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  alcohol.  It  is  true  that  many 
designers  are  at  work  on  the  new  problem  and  that  manufacturers 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  new  field  ;  that  engines  will  soon 
be  available,  in  most  instances  based  on  German  designs,  that 
country  having  taken  the  initiative  in  adapting  alcohol  for  fuel, 
and  that  the  designers  are  working  under  the  immense  advantage 
of  having  back  of  them  the  almost  innumerable  problems  of  the 
combustion-engine  which  have  been  solved  for  gasolene  and 
kerosene. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  probable  that  considerable  time  will 
be  spent  before  the  alcohol-engine  is  developed  to  the  standard  of 
the  gasolene-  and  kerosene-engines  of  to-day.  Each  fuel  presents 
its  individual  peculiarities,  more  or  less  akin,  to  be  sure,  but  suffi 
ciently  distinctive  to  require  extended  experiment  and  exhaustive 
tests  in  practical  use  before  imperfections  in  design  can  be  wholly 
(  liminatcd." 

Some  apparently  good  alcohol-engines,  we  are  told,  are  now 

dy  for  the  market,  but  what  tin  v  will  accomplish  remains  to  be 

demonstrated,  while  the  gasolene  and  kerosene-engines  have  stood 


the  test  of  experience.  As  for  the  adaptation  of  these  latter  en- 
gines to  the  new  fuel  many  of  those  who  attempt  it  are  sure  to  be 
disappointed.      Says  the  writer  : 

"A  change  in  carbureters  will  not  be  altogether  sufficient.  The 
engine  designed  for  one  fuel  can  not  use  another  to  advantage. 
Gasolene  in  a  kerosene-engine  or  kerosene  in  a  gasolene-engine 
does  not  work  to  advantage,  and  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  alcohol 
in  an  engine  of  another  type  will  not  have  the  same  results  as  the 
fuel  for  which  it  was  designed,  even  if  it  works  at  all.  .  .  .  The 
problem  of  the  alcohol  itself  will  be  one  which  only  time  can 
solve.  There  will  be  many  new  producers  of  alcohol,  for  the  fuel 
can  be  obtained  from  almost  innumerable  sources,  including  many 
by-products  and  agricultural  products  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste.  There  will  hence  probably  be  many  inferior  qualities 
on  the  market,  and  a  standardization  will  be  necessary  before  users 
can  depend  upon  what  they  are  buying." 


CHEAPER    LIQUID   AIR. 

UP  to  the  present  time  liquid  air  has  remained  chiefly  an  inter- 
esting chemical  toy,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
predictions  that  were  made  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  regarding 
its  future  use  as  a  motive  power  and  in  the  arts.  Reports  that  an 
improved  process  of  production  invented  in  England  by  Knudsen, 
a  Dane,  has  reduced  the  price  to  one-sixth,  or  about  two  cents  a 
gallon,  have  stimulated  fresh  discussion  about  its  possibilities.  If 
the  expense  of  liquid  air  has  been  the  only  cause  of  delay  in  its 
exploitation,  this  will  naturally  now  go  on  with  rapidity,  while  if 
the  claims  made  for  it  are  all  false,  its  cheapened  production  will 
be  of  no  advantage  to  the  world.  Science  (New  York,  September 
14),  relying  on  a  recent  consular  report,  has  this  to  say  regarding 
Knudsen's  process  and  its  possible  results : 

"  The  result  is  secured  by  purely  mechanical  means,  without  an 
,  atom  of  added  chemicals.  Atmospheric  air  is  first  purified  and 
then  compressed  by  stages  to  2,500  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  It 
is  finally  reduced  to  125  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  then 
cools  and  liquefies  the  high-pressure  air.  The  oxygen  gas  pro- 
duced by  separating  the  nitrogen  from  the  liquid  air  is  claimed  to 
be  purer  than  that  of  the  old  method,  and  can  be  supplied  in  the 
liquid  as  well  as  in  the  gaseous  form.  One  gallon  of  liquid  air 
equals  approximately  128  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  gas,  which  retails 
at  six  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  new  price  is  one  cent.  Liquid 
air  has  been  successfully  used  in  coal  as  an  explosive,  being  quite 
safe  where  fire-damp  and  other  explosive  gases  exist.  Liquid 
oxygen  is  also  used  for  welding  steel  pipes,  boiler  shells,  and 
plates  for  shipbuilding  instead  of  riveting.  That  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  can  be  separated  from  liquid  air  and  sold  retail  at  $1.20 
per  gallon  shows  great  commercial  possibilities.  The  use  of  nitro- 
gen for  agricultural  purposes  opens  yet  another  field.  The  matur- 
ing of  liquors  will  be  helped  by  liquid  air,  as  also  the  preservation 
and  purification  of  milk.  As  a  motive  power  its  use  is  considered 
to  be  quite  practicable  for  small  powers.  The  British  Govern- 
ment is  already  carrying  out  a  number  of  experiments  with  a  view 
to  the  utilization  of  liquid  air  for  various  purposes." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  judge  from  letters  written  to  Engineering 
(London),  British  scientific  men  are  not  enthusiastic  over  liquid 
air,  especially  as  a  motive  power.  Writing  to  that  periodical 
(September  7)  William  Hampson  says: 

•'The  drivers  of  automobiles,  then,  are  invited  to  buy  liquid  air 
at  a  price  which  is  1,200  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  quantity  of 
steam  of  equivalent  power. 

"  Remembering  that  liquid  air  is  only  half  as  powerful  as  steam, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  mount  the  most  economical  engines  on 
automobiles,  we  see  that  each  horse-power-hour  would  want  at 
least  30  pounds  of  liquid  air.  A  10-horse-power,  carriage,  there- 
fore, would  require  for  a  10  hour  spin  3.000  pounds  of  liquid  air 
to  drive  the  engine.  But  it  is  impossible  to  keep  this  material 
without  a  quantity  constantly  boiling  away:  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  begin  the  run  with  a  supply  about  halt  .1^  greal  again 
.is  is  theoretically  required— say  t.500  pounds-  two  tons  of  the  mo- 
tive liquid,  at  a  cost  ol  £  1 12  !  Trie  tank  to  store  this  must  have  a 
rapacity  of  72  cubic  feet ;    and  as  a  thick  insulation  of  at  least  ^i\ 
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inches  would  be  required  to  check  the  boiling  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  external  dimensions  of  the  tank  to  be   mounted  on  the 
automobile  would  be  7  feet  by  5  feet  by  4  feet.     Perhaps,  how 
ever,  the  design  provides  for  putting  it  on  a  tender  coupled  on 
behind. 

"  It  is  remarkable  what  optimism  has  characterized  the  proceed- 
ings of  liquid-air  companies  in  the  past,  and  enabled  them  to  build 
and  maintain  the  highest  hopes  on  an  unbroken  succession  of  dis- 
appointments and  mistakes." 

In  the  same  issue  K.  S.  Murray  alludes  to  the  proposal  to  use 
liquid  air  as  a  motive  power  as  an  attempt  to  use  "  a  most  trouble- 
some and  unstable  fluid,  which  must  itself  be  first  produced  by 
the  expenditure  of  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of  power  than  that 
fluid  possesses."  Apparently  the  uses  of  liquid  air  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oxygen  and  in  preparation  of  an  explosive  for  use  in 
blasting,  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  that  bid  fair  so  far  to  achieve 
any  measure  of  commercial  success. 


GENEALOGY   OF  THE   BIRDS. 

ACCORDING  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  birds  are  descended 
from  prehistoric  reptiles.  This  conclusion  would  readily  be 
suggested  by  the  resemblances  of  modern  reptiles  and  birds,  which 
are  really  very  close,  in  spite  of 
superficial  differences,  as  may 
be  demonstrated  by  comparing 
the  skeletons  of  the  two  types, 
as  well  as  their  brains,  their 
systems  of  blood-vessels,  and 
so  on.  In  Knowledge  and 
Scientific  News  (London,  Sep- 
tember), W.  P.  Pycraft  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  descent  of 
the  birds  on  this  hypothesis, 
calling  special  attention  to  the 
evidence  from  fossil  forms,  es- 
pecially from  the  earliest  known 
fossil  bird,  the  archaeopteryx, 
found  in  the  slate  rocks  of  So- 
lenhofen,  Bavaria.  Says  Mr. 
Pycraft: 

"This  bird  more  nearly  resembles  the  reptiles  than  any  other 
known  form.  So  much  so  that  undue  and  unwarrantable  use  has 
been  made  of  the  fact,  many  writers  having  endeavored  to  show 
that  it  was  more  reptile  than  bird,  a  contention  which  becomes 
ridiculous  when  the  facts  are  carefully  considered.  Two  speci- 
mens of  this  remarkable  bird  only  are  known— belonging  to  as 
many  species — the  first  to  be  discovered  being  now  in  the  British 
Museum;  the  second,  and  most  perfect,  in  the  National  Collection 
of  Berlin.  With  the  specific  distinctions  we  have  nothing  to  do 
here,  but  both  agree  in  having  the  jaws  armed  with  teeth,  and  a 
long,  tapering,  lizard-like  tail  ;  but  this,  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
bore  feathers 

"We  have,  in  this  primitive  type,  not  only  a  remarkable  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  source  from  which  birds  derived 
their  origin,  but  also  a  most  valuable  key  to  some  essentially 
avian  characters  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  explained 
on  mere  conjecture. 

"Notwithstanding,  then,  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  reptilian 
descent  furnished  by  these  two  fossils,  we  must  await  the  discov- 
ery of  yet  earlier  fossils  before  we  can  obtain  any  certain  evidence 
as  to  the  character  of  the  incipient  birds— the  pro-aves.  Mean- 
while, we  venture  to  make  a  forecast  as  to  the  probable  appear- 
ance of  these  ancestral  types.  But  all  our  inferences  in  this  matter 
must  be  inspired  by  and  based  upon  that  strange,  kite-tailed 
form,  archaeopteryx. 

"  From  what  we  know  of  other  types  of  vertebrates  we  may 
safely  assume  that  these  ancestral  birds  were  of  small  size,  and 
were  probably  also  arboreal.  And  from  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  the  shortening  of  the  body  in  modern  birds,  the  trunk  was  also 
relatively  longer,  as  it  certainly  was  in  archaeopteryx.  From 
these  two  inferences  we  may  conclude,  with  some  degree  of  prob- 


ONE    OF   THE       PRO-AVES. 


abli.y,  that  these  creatures,  these  birds 'in  the  making.'  had  sub- 
stituted leaping  for  climbing  about  the  trees.  And  from  this  there 
was  but  a  short  passage  to  leaping  from  tree  to  tree." 

If  the  fore-limbs  were  used  for  grasping  in  these  leaps,  the  inner 
digits,  being  chiefly  relied  on,  would  develop,  while  the  others 
would  shrink,  the  skin  between  arm  and  body  would  be  drawn  into 
a  fold,  while  the  fingers  would  lose  the  power  of  lateral  extension 
and  become  flexed  on  the  fore-arm.  Here  we  have  the  develop- 
ment of  wings.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  body  clothing  at  this  time  was  probably  scale-like,  the 
scales  being  of  relatively  large  size  and  probably  having  a  medium 
ridge,  or  keel,  recalling  the  keeled  scales  of  many  living  reptiles. 
Those  covering  the  incipient  wing,  growing  longer,  would  still 
retain  their  original  overlapping  arrangement,  and  hence  those 
along  the  hinder  border  of  the  wing  would,  in  their  arrangement, 
simulate  in  appearance  and  function  the  quill  feathers  of  their 
later  descendants.  As  by  selection  their  length  increased,  so  also 
they  probably  became  fimbriated,  and  more  and  more  efficient  in 
the  work  of  carrying  the  body  through  space. 

"There  is  less  of  imagination  than  might  be  supposed  in  this  at- 
tempt at  reconstructing  the  primitive  feather,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  highly  complex  feather  of  to- 
day which  may  well  represent  the  first  stage  in  this  process  of 
evolution.      Creatures     such    as     are    here   conjured    up    would 

bear  a  somewhat  close  resem- 
blance to  archaeopteryx,  and  it 
is  contended  that  the  discovery 
of  earlier  phases  of  avian  de- 
velopment, phases  preceding 
archaeopteryx,  will  show  that 
this  forecast  was  well  founded. 
But  in  archaeopteryx,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  the  feathers  differ  in  no 
way  from  the  most  perfectly 
developed  feathers  known  to  us. 
"  While  the  external  form  and 
mode  of  life  of  these  primitive 
hypothetical  types  were  slowly 
changing,  no  less  fundamental 
progress  must  have  been  taking 
place  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
nal organs,  more  especially  the 
nervous, respiratory, and  vascu- 
lar systems,  and  changes  in  the 
direction  of  a  larger  brain  and  a 
perfect  system  of  oxygenating  the  blood.  This  last  was  effected 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  four-chambered  heart,  an  approach  to 
which  has  been  made  only  in  the  living  crocodiles  among  the  rep- 
tiles. With  the  addition  of  this  fourth  chamber  the  high  temper- 
ature and  phenomenal  activity  of  the  birds  came  into  being,  but 
for  reasons  for  which  no  explanation  is  yet  forthcoming  the  rep- 
tilian character  of  the  blood  corpuscles  was,  and  is,  retained.  That 
is  to  say,  the  red  corpuscles  still  retain  the  nucleus  in  common 
with  all  the  lower  vertebrates,  while  in  the  warm-blooded  mam 
malia— also  of  reptilian  descent— these  nuclei  have  been  lost. 

"  But  whether  these  pro-aves  are  to  be  regarded  as  descended, 
in  common  with  the  reptiles,  as  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same 
stock,  or  whether  they  sprang  from  some  primitive  but  true  rep- 
tile, is  a  point  too  subtle  for  present  determination." 


Poisonous  Eggs.— That  many  people  are  poisoned  by  eggs, 
and  not  by  spoiled  eggs  only,  but  often  by  those  that  are  freshly- 
laid  and  apparently  good,  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Andre  le  Coq,  a 
French  chemist.  Numerous  cases  of  poisoning  due  to  e'clairs,  or 
cream-cakes,  have  occurred  recently  in  Paris,  and  it  was  in  the 
course  of  an  investigation  of  these  that  Dr.  le  Coq  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  toxic  action  was  always  the  fault  of  the  eggs  in 
the  custard,  never  of  mineral  poison  introduced  accidentally  or  of 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  cream.  Fresh  eggs,  he  asserts,  often 
become  infected  before  they  are  laid.  Says  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique,  which  derives  its  information  from  Dr  le  Coq*s  article 
in  the  Bulletin  Commercial  de  la  Pharmacie  (Paris,  July) : 

"The  white  plays  a  more  important  part  than  the  yolk  and  is 
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general';,'  at  fault  when  the  poisoning  is  due  to  fresh  eggs,  since  it 
is  commonly  beaten  up  raw,  while  the  yolk  is  sterilized  by  cooking. 
The  microbes  in  it  find  in  the  sugar,  milk,  and  gelatin  of  the  cus- 
tard an  extremely  favorable  culture-medium. 

"The  yolk  does  its  work  when  the  poisoning  is  due  to  decom- 
posed eggs,  for  cooking  can  not  destroy  the  toxins  and  ptomains 
of  putrefaction. 

"  Chemical  analysis  shows  the  presence,  in  the  poisonous  cakes 
or  in  the  bodies  of  their  victims,  of  alkaloidal  substances  not  iden- 
tifiable with  any  hitherto  known,  but  as  these  analyses  have  been 
made  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  it  can  not  be  positively 
affirmed  that  these  toxins  are  not  simply  due  to  putrefaction. 

"  To  guard  against  poisoning  of  this  kind  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  cook  all  parts  of  the  egg,  especially  the  white,  in  making  the 
cream,  prolonging  the  process  sufficiently  to  insure  perfect  sterili- 
zation."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ARE   SELFISH    MOTORISTS  DISEASED? 

THAT  automobilistswho  disregard  the  rights  of  the  public  are 
suffering  from  abnormal  auto-concentration  (apparently  the 
pun  is  an  innocent  one)  is  suggested  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Lancet  (London,  September  8),  who  discusses  "  The  Psychology 
of  the  Selfish  Motorist."  He  notes  in  the  first  place  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  motor-car  has  afforded  an  illustration  of  two  human 
traits— the  long-suffering  of  some  non-motorists,  and  the  blindness 
of  some  motorists  to  the  claims  of  others  to  the  use  of  the  road. 
He  goes  on  : 

"This  latter  trait  has  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  medi- 
cal question  may  arise  whether  we  may  not  have  here  some  patho- 
logical phenomena  associated  with  the  possession  of  a  motor-car; 
whether,  in  fact,  the  driving  of  such  a  vehicle  may  not  lead  occa- 
sionally to  such  a  condition  of  auto-concentration  as  to  leave  the 
driver  for  the  moment  utterly  unmindful  of  all  other  interests  than 
his  own.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  callousness  to  the  rights  of  others 
only  became  apparent  with  the  introduction  of  motor-cars,  and  the 
disease,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  has  undergone  a  marked  exacer- 
bation during  the  recent  spell  of  rainless  weather.  Behind  many 
motor-cars  is  a  trail  of  blinding  dust  noticeable  in  some  circum- 
stances for  fully  half  a  mile,  producing  a  temporary  eye  and  throat 
soreness  among  those  whom  it  envelops  and  rendering  the  air  for 
the  time  being  quite  irrespirable.  Of  all  this  too  often  the  selfish 
motorist  appears  to  be  entirely  unconscious ;  he  passes  on  his 
way  regardless  of  all  the  discomfort  which  he  occasions,  unmind- 
ful of  what  he  leaves  behind,  and  concentrated  alone  on  what  is  to 
be  seen  ahead.  Without  the  least  compunction  he  rushes  through 
the  villages,  raising  excrement-bearing  dust  into  the  atmosphere, 
to  be  carried  indiscriminately  into  the  eyes  and  throats  of  the  vil- 
lagers and  onto  the  meat,  milk,  and  other  articles  exposed  for 
sale  as  human  food.  Much  of  all  this  obvious  injustice  might  be 
avoided  were  all  motorists  (as  some  are)  possessed  of  elementary 
good  taste  or  fellow  feeling,  and  were  ready  to  slacken  speed  in 
circumstances  wherein  the  dust  which  is  raised  is  likely  seriously 
to  inconvenience  other  users  of  the  public  thoroughfares.  The 
pathological  side  of  the  selfish  motorist  is  still  further  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  he  is  creating  a  nuisance  for  his 
own  private  purposes.  There  is  no  reason,  other  than  self-indul- 
gence, why  the  selfish  motorist  should  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
other under  conditions  which  materially  detract  from  the  comfort 
of  other  people,  raising  fecally-laden  dust  and  increasing  the 
chances  of  dust-borne  infections  or  augmenting  the  cough  of  the 
unfortunate  consumptive  living  by  the  wayside.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  there  are  motorists  who  are  mindful  of  the  comfort 
and  claims  of  those  who  use  the  highroads  for  purposes  other  than 
those  of  pleasure,  but  their  virtues  are  obscured  by  the  failings  of 
the  unscrupulous  scorcher,  and  they  suffer  with  him  in  the  general 
esteem." 


Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  September  i)  as  absolutely  untenable. 
This  reviewer,  J.  M.  Labry,  notes  that  Riemann's  theory  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Alexander  Baumgarten,  who  in  1758  asserted  that 
esthetics  and  logic  were  opposed  to  each  other,  being  respectively 
the  theories  of  "sensorial  knowledge"  and  "intellectual  knowl- 
edge."   We  read : 

"  This  point  of  view  is  absolutely  erroneous,  for  we  can  not  op- 
pose to  a  whole  the  elements  that  constitute  it.  We  know,  in  fact, 
that  intellectual  knowledge  is  made  up  of  knowledge  obtained 
through  the  senses.  Again,  esthetics  can  not  be  opposed  to  logic, 
since  the  sentiments  in  general,  and  the  esthetic  sentiment  in  par- 
ticular, have  a  logic  which,  altho  it  is  little  known,  has  been  clearly 
set  forth  in  Ribot's  last  book 

"  Riemann  regards  esthetics  as  a  domain  apart  from  knowledge, 
and  he  does  not  try  to  connect  it  with  the  other  phenomena  con- 
stituting our  mentality.  He  does  not  consider  this  form  of  knowl- 
edge as  an  emotion  that  has  its  well-marked  place  in  the  scale  of 
phenomena  studied  by  the  psychologist  and  the  sociologist.  He 
does  not  conceive,  or  seems  not  to  do  so,  that  the  musical  emo- 
tion as  we  know  it  is  the  product  of  an  evolution  whose  study  may 
lead  us,  better  than  any  purely  philosophical  speculation,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  related  phenomena.  For  example,  when  [we"l 
study  rhythm  we  should  look  for  the  primitive  forms  of  it,  and 
follow  their  development  in  order  to  explain  the  present  rhythmic 
forms.  .  .  .  The  only  book  that  can  clear  up  this  problem  is  C. 
Biicher's  'Work  and  Rhythm.' 

"  The  problem  of  musical  esthetics  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
study  of  emotions;  it  can  not  be  solved  except  by  the  experimen- 
tal methods  of  psychology  to  get  at  its  foundations,  and  by  the 
data  of  sociology,  to  ascertain  its  origins." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Psychology  of  Music— Is  the  science  of  esthetics, 
of  which  music  is  a  branch,  a  division  of  ordinary  pscyhology  and 
sociology,  or  has  it  a  domain  that  is  absolutely  its  own  and  un- 
connected with  these  other  sciences?  In  a  recent  work  on  "The 
Elements  of  Musical   Esthetics"  1  Riemann,  the  author 

upholds  the  latter  view,  which  is  considered  by  a  reviewer  in  the 


SUBMARINE   COAL-MINING  IN    CANADA. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  six  large  collieries  which  are  now  being 
operated  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  Cape  Breton,  Can- 
ada, is  given  in  The  American  Inventor  (New  York,  September), 
which  says  that  little  is  known  of  this  method  of  coal-mining. 
The  largest  of  these  collieries  is  the  Princess  or  Sydney  pit  in 
Cape  Breton  island, which  was  the  first  in  North  America  to  mine 
coal  from  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Says  the  paper 
named  above : 

"The  seam  of  coal  averages  between  5^  and  6  feet  thick,  of 
best  quality.  The  angle  of  dip  or  inclination  seaward  is  5  degrees, 
or  about  1  foot  vertical  in  12  horizontal.  The  working  of  the 
'whole  coal '  under  the  sea  by  the  bore-and-pillar system  was  com- 
menced in  1877,  under  an  overhead  cover  at  the  shore  line  of  690 
feet  of  solid  measures,  altho  part  of  the  workings  driven  to  the  rise 
under  Sydney  harbor  was  operated  under  a  cover  of  500  feet 
or  less. 

"  The  present  workings  are  distant  from  the  shore  line  5,800  feet 
to  the  dip.  At  this  point  the  overhead  cover  is  1,140 feet  in  thick- 
ness of  strata,  with  33  to  40  feet  depth  of  water  above  it.  The 
under-sea  workings  in  the  whole  coal  cover  1,620  acres.  No  sea- 
water  has  yet  found  its  way  into  the  workings  as  a  result  of  re- 
moving the  pillars.  A  feeder  of  a  few  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
was  encountered  in  some  of  the  whole-coal  workings  driven  to  the 
rise,  as  also  at  the  face  of  the  water  levels  driven  in  the  direction 
of  the  outcrop  to  the  south,  but  this  water  evidently  followed  the 
seam  of  coal  downward  from  its  outcrop  under  the  waters  of  the 
harbor.  There  has  been  no  water  known  to  come  from  overhead 
across  the  measures. 

"This  immunity  from  overhead  leaks  from  the  ocean  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  presence  in  the  superincumbent  strata  of  12  beds  of 
fire-clay  or  under-clay  of  a  total  thickness  of  39  feet,  as  well  as  to 
the  numerous  beds  of  shale.  The  subsidence  of  the  overhead 
strata  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  bed  of  coal  6  feet  in  thickness 
would  probably  under  these  conditions  soon  choke  itself,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  further  actual  motion  or  settling  of  the  strata 
for  more  than,  say,  100  feet  upward.  Above  that  point  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  beds  of  shale  and  fire-clay  mentioned  would  prevent 
any  rupture.  Fire-clay  when  brought  into  contact  with  water  soon 
forms  a  soft  clay  resembling  putty  and  impervious  to  water.  Out 
ol  the  submarine  area  there  has  already  been  taken  some  5.250.000 
tons  of  coal   from    the  main   seam,  while   the   company  has  also 
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commenced  the  working  of  another  and  thicker  seam  in  the  same 
area,  from  which  in  all  likelihood  they  will  secure  as  much  coal  as 
has  already  been  taken." 

PORTS  AND    DOCKS    FOR  OUR   GREAT   LINERS. 

■FRAGILITIES  in  the  way  of  ports  and  docks  are  not  keeping 
-*-  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  larger  ocean  steamships,  in  size 
and  numbers,  we  arc  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Engineering 
News  (September  6).  Large  ocean  ports,  he  says,  are  facing 
problems  of  enlargement  to  accommodate  not  only  the  increasing 
size  of  steamers,  but  the  growing  number  of  large  steamers  An 
English  engineer  of  large  experience  in  harbor  works  is  quoted  as 
authority  for  this  statement,  which  is  asserted  to  hold  good  even 
with  allowance  for  the  fact  that  commercial  and  financial  condi- 
tions limit  to  a  comparatively  small  figure  the  number  of  ports 
which  need  accommodate  the  largest  vessels.  The  writer  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  The  ports  of  this  country  have  the  advantage  of  such  moderate 
ranges  of  tide  level  that  they  do  not  require  such  costly  enclosed 
masonry  docks,  with  locks,  gates,  and  operating  machinery  and 
other  accessories,  as  are  usually  necessary  at  European  ports. 
The  vessels  merely  lie  at  piers  or  in  open  slips,  and  in  such  cases 
the  deepening  for  larger  vessels  may  perhaps  be  obtained  simply 
by  dredging.  Even  if  reconstruction  is  necessary,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  a  much  simpler  and  less  expensive  process  than  that  of 
the  reconstruction  of  masonry  docks  and  their  auxiliary  works 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  several  of  the 
important  ports  of  this  country  are  admittedly  defective  in  their 
capacity  for  accommodating  shipping  and  for  the  handling  and 
storage  of  freight.  It  is  highly  probable  that  within  the  next  few 
years  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to 
this  matter,  both  by  the  engineers  of  the  port  works  and  those  of 
the  railways  having  terminals  at  these  ports.  Among  the  im- 
provements to  be  undertaken  will  be  wider  and  deeper  approach 
channels,  better  p'ers,  better  warehouses  and  railway  facilities, 
and  a  wider  introduction  of  methods  for  the  mechanical  handling 
and  conveying  of  freight.  At  some  of  the  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  also,  the  present  facilities  are  proving  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  efficient  and  economical  accommodation  of  the  huge  modern 
ore-carriers  and  freight-boats,  so  that  there  will  be  extensive  revi- 
sion and  reconstruction  of  piers,  wharves,  river  and  harbor  chan- 
nels, etc.  One  other  special  feature  to  which  reference  may  be 
made  is  that  of  dry-dock  accommodation  There  are  at  present 
throughout  the  world  very  few  dry  docks  capable  of  taking  the 
largest  ships  afloat,  whether  naval  or  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Besides  the  occasional  docking  for  inspection  and  cleaning,  the 
possibility  of  accidents  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  it  seems  in- 
evitable that  the  increasing  number  of  large  ships  must  lead  to  the 
construction  of  a  number  of  dry  docks  capable  of  accommodating 
these  great  vessels." 

Canadian  Railroad  Expansion.— More  miles  of  rail- 
way will  be  built  in  Canada  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year  in 
her  history,  we  are  told  by  J.  A  Macdonald,  writing  in  Engineer- 
ing News  (New  York.  September  13).  Most  of  this  is  trunk  line, 
except  about  900  miles  for  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  will  afford 
work  for  some  20.000  men.  This  force  will  have  employment,  if 
present  indications  are  accurate,  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Says 
Mr.  Macdonald  : 

"The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  is  enough  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  country  is  developing,  through 
the  increasing  application  of  labor  and  capital  to  the  exploitation 
of  its  natural  resources.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of 
the  enterprises  thus  financed  are  of  a  speculative  character.  The 
region  through  which  the  new  railway  lines  are  to  be  constructed 
are  well  known,  and  the  great  corporations  which  have  undertaken 
to  furnish  them  with  transportation  facibtiesare  taking  nochances 
of  failure.  The  great  increase  in  such  facilities  is  made  because 
it  is  urgently  needed,  and,  so  far  as  at  present  appears,  the  work 
will  have  to  be  kept  in  progress  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are  vast,  varied,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  the  result  of  this  development  will  be  an  incalculably 
great  impetus  to  the  prosperity  and  solidarity  of  the  Dominion." 


Science  and  Spelling  Reform.— In  the  course  of  com 
ment  01.  the  President  s  recent  "simplified  spelling"  order,  Elec- 
trochemical and  Metallurgical  Industry  (New  York,  September) 
notes  that  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked  that  the 
United  States  Patent-Office  has  already  done  pioneer  work  for 
simplified  spelling  in  a  special  field,  namely,  in  the  spelling  of 
chemical  words.      It  says  : 

"While  others  spell  sulphide  or  s-dfidc,  they  spell  sultid.  and 
this  method  will  undoubtedly  prevail  ,n  the  end,  on  account  of  its 
simplicity.  For  the  present  every  chemist  and  metallurgist  uses 
his  own  way  of  spelling  chemical  terms,  and  this  would  seem  to 
be  part  of  his  chemical  individuality.  For  this  reason  we  have 
given  the  widest  latitude  to  our  contributors  in  this  respect  The 
real  international  language  of  chemists  as  well  as  engineers  em 
ploys  formulas  [and  drawings.  A  single  chemical  equation  is  im- 
mediately understood  all  over  the  world.  Some  improvements, 
tho,  would  be  desirable  ;  thus  France  should  adopt  N  instead  of 
Az.  In  the  symbols  used  by  physical  chemists,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  reigns  a  chaos  which  is  even  worse  than  that  which 
still  exists  in  the  symbols  employed  by  electrical  engineers.  There 
is  at  least  a  desire  and  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  electrical  en- 
gineers to  get  together  and  devise  a  uniform  system  of  electrical 
notation.  But  how  far  we  are  still  from  the  realization  of  such  a 
plan  is  indicated,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans,  al- 
most to  a  man,  insist  on  retaining  the  letter  w  {widerstana)  for 
electrical  resistance,  while  everybody  else  uses  r  : 


Modern  Wood-Preservation.— The  increasing  neces- 
sity for  adopting  some  method  of  preserving  wood  is  emphasized 
in  an  article  abstracted  by  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York, 
August  25)  from  The  Transit  (a  paper  published  at  Iowa  State 
LJniversity,  Ames,  Iowa).     Says  the  writer: 

"  The  rapid  exhaustion  of  our  forests  is  making  this  matter  im- 
perative, and  altho  something  may  be  done  by  proper  cutting  and 
seasoning,  special  treatment  of  the  wood  prolongs  its  life  consid 
erably.  Whether  special  methods  of  preservation  are  employed 
or  not,  the  wood  should  be  well  seasoned  To  this  end,  if  kiln- 
drying  is  impossible,  the  wood  should  be  cut  in  the  fall  in  order 
that  it  may  have  a  longer  time  to  dry  slowly  in  the  colder  part  of 
the  year.  If  kiln-drying  is  practised,  the  wood  may  be  cut  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  There  is  some  advantage  in  using  wood 
which  has  been  rafted,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  water  for  some 
time,  as  this  treatment  dissolves  out  certain  of  the  soluble  organic 
materials.  As  a  result,  fungi  find  less  available  food  material. 
The  same  result  is  secured  by  first  steaming  the  wood  For  rail- 
way ties,  the  steaming  may  be  done  in  the  open  air  without  shelters 
They  should  be  piled  in  a  place  well  drained  and  exposed  to  winds 
rather  than  the  sun,  and  not  more  than  two  ties  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  In  piling,  ample  space  should  be  left 
between  the  ties  for  ventilation.  Hewn  ties  have  smoother  sur 
faces  than  sawn  ties,  and  are,  therefore,  better.  Charring  and 
coating  with  paint  or  tar  have  some  merit.  The  latter  methods 
are  effective  only  when  they  wholly  exclude  air.  They  are  scarcely 
to  be  considered  as  methods  of  drying  ties." 

Various  preserving  materials  are  now  used  for  saturating  the 
wood,  among  which  the  author  mentions  zinc-chlorid,  with  or 
without  tannin,  as  being  specially  effective. 


"SPONGE-  FISHING  in  Florida  waters,  says  The  Scientific  American  (Xew  York, 
September  15),  "until  about  a  year  ago  was  all  done  by  the  use  of  poles  with 
three  pronged  hooks  attached  at  an  end.  and  the  sponging  operations  were 
necessarily  confined  to  shallcwish  water,  the  depth  varying  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  About  a  year  ago,  a  Greek  workman,  who  had  been  empl 
in  one  of  the  sponge  packing  houses,  tried  the  experiment  of  diving  for  sponges, 
ami  this  method  of  securing  them  was  attended  with  such  gooo.  results  that 
diving  for  them  has  now  become  a  cemmon  method  of  sponge  fishing  Most 
of  the  sponge-divers  are  Greeks,  and  they  are  looked  upon  as  trespassers  upon 
tin   premises  of   the  na:  ,'ers,  and  as  likely  to  damage  seriously  future 

cts.     A  bill  prohibiting  aliens  from  sponge  fishing  in  Florida 
waters,  and  another  making  it  unlawful  to  deliver  at  any  point  in  the  United 
-  am  spi  mges  taken  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  Straits  of  Florida  by  diving, 
passed  both  hous.  ^ress  and  will  soon  become  laws;    and  a  State 

law  prohibits  the  takinj  y  diving,  and  affixes  a  heavy  penalty  tor 

[atii  n  of  the  law       It  is  claimed  that  gathering  by  diving,  accom- 

panied as  it   •.  them,  will  in.urc  the  beds 

seriously,  an  1  eventually   d< 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


WHERE   "CHRIST'S   LAW   IS   THE   SUPREME 

LAW." 

THERE  is  one  community  in  the  world  where  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  not  the  rule  of  gold,  is  literally  followed,  says  Dr.  W. 
D.  P.  Bliss.  This  colony,  says  the  writer,  who  is  engaged  in 
presenting  the  claims  of  Christian  Socialism,  "even  seems  to  vio- 
late every  accepted  dictum  of  this  world's  wisdom,  and  yet  beyond 
all  question  is  now,  and  has  been  ever  since  its  start,  now  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  an  assured  success."  It  is  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bielefeld,  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  and  its  guiding  spirit 
is  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh.  As  to  the  character  of  the  people 
who  make  up  this  community  we  read  in  The  Independent  {New 
York,  September  20) : 

"  If  one  should  undertake  to  establish  a  colony  and  should  begin 
by  inviting  to  it  the  unfortunate,  the  incapable,  the  illiterate,  the. 
poor,  the  destitute,  the  inebriate,  the  debauchee,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  idiotic,  the  epileptic,  the  paralytic — if  he  should  do 
this  without  capital  and  without  backing  of  financial  responsibility, 
he  might  be  following  the  literal  teachings  of  Christ;  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  following  the  first  principle  of  ordinary  prudence. 
Yet  this  is  what  was  done  and  is  still  being  done,  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  in  this  unique  community,  and 
with  the  most  remarkable  results.  The  claim  of  being  in  trouble 
is  the  one  key  that  will  unlock  the  doors  of  the  community  at 
Bielefeld,  and  with  that  key  one  is  never  turned  away." 

In  1867  the  start  was  made  by  establishing  a  home  for  epilep- 
tics ;  two  years  later  a  home  for  deaconesses  was  planted  close  by 
to  train  workers.  The  first  was  called  Ebenezer  ("  The  Stone  of 
Help");  the  second  Sarepta  ("  The  Place  of  Purifying  Metal"). 
"  The  names  are  important  because  they  meant  for  the  colony  a 
christening  grace  of  faith,  of  reliance  upon  God,  of  old-fashioned 
Bible  trust."  Three  years  later  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  and 
his  wife,  both  raised  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Berlin,  came  to 
take  charge.  They  called  the  colony  Bethel  ("The  House  of 
God  ").  The  extent  to  which  the  colony  has  grown  is  indicated  as 
follows : 

"  To-day  instead  of  one  building  there  are  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  In  place  of  epileptics  alone,  Bethel  now  receives  every  class 
of  unfortunates.  Its  branches  and  ramifications  spread  over  all 
Germany,  and  even  across  the  sea  to  other  continents  and  other 
shores.  The  main  branches  of  the  colony,  however,  are  five — 
the  Home  for  Epileptics,  or  Bethel  proper;  Sarepta,  the  mother 
house  for  training  nurses;  Nazareth,  the  brotherhood  for  train- 
ing deacons  ;  Wilhelmsdorf,  the  colony  for  vagrants  and  the  un- 
employed; the  Workmen's  Home  Association,  an  organization  for 
providing  homes  of  their  own  for  the  working  classes  of  Germany. 

"  But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  branches  of  the  work. 
Among  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  there  is  place  for  virtu- 
ally any  ill.  Bethel  has  a  large  idiot  colony,  nearly  one-third  her 
inmates  being  among  this  class.  It  has  two  orphanages  called 
'The  Good  Shepherd'  and  Kinderheim  ('the  Children's  Home'). 
For  inebriates  there  is  the  Friedrichshi'itte  ('Frederick's  Cot'), 
named  for  the  late  German  Emperor,  and  opened  just  after  his 
demise.  One  remarkable  spot  on  the  colony  grounds  is  the  Eick- 
hof,  where  wealthy  voluntary  patients,  who  have  made  shipwreck 
of  life  through  drink  or  fast  living,  may  come,  and,  among  equals 
of  their  own  class  and  surrounded  by  physical  comforts,  be  com- 
pelled nevertheless  to  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  be  taught 
by  experience  the  nobility  of  service.  Bethel  is  thus  for  the  poor 
rich  as  well  as  for  the  enriching  of  the  poor.  All  classes,  all 
ages,  all  Bexes,  have  their  place.  One  remarkable  house  in  Betlu  I 
welcomes  those  who  can  find  no  opening  elsewhere,  because  they 
have  been  convicted  of  theft  or  embezzlement  or  dishonesty  of 
some  kind." 

The  colonists  "work  and  pray  and  sin^,  and  pray  and  sing  and 

work,"  says  Dr.  Hliss.     "The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  is 

IS,  tho  religion  is  fori  on  none.     Yet  without  it  Pastor 

von  Bodelschwingh  would  say  Bethel  could  not  live."     Almost  all 


that  Bethel  uses  Bethel  makes — houses,  furniture,  clothing,  food. 
One  feature  of  the  colony — the  provision  for  the  unemployed — "is 
solving  the  problem  of  the  vagrant  and  the  tramp."  Bodel- 
schwingh made  a  training  colony  to  teach  men  how  to  work  and 
to  make  money  instead  of  begging  it.     To  quote  : 

"By  this  personal  touch,  and  with  loving  care,  Bodelschwingh 
leads — he  does  not  drive — his  tramps  to  work.  It  is  real  work, 
however,  not  coddling.  The  rules  are  strict  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  colony  is  called  'Wilhelmsdorf  from  the  Emperor  Frederick 
William,  who  stood  sponsor  for  it.  During  the  first  fourteen 
months  about  1,200  men  were  admitted.  Only  about  42,  or  3.5  per 
cent.,  ran  away  (there  is  no  compulsion  to  remain) ;  966  left  for 
regular  employment,  830  having  been  placed  by  a  labor  bureau  in 
connection  with  the  colony.  More  recently  the  results  have  not 
been  quite  so  favorable,  mainly  because  the  most  employable  men 
have  been  already  placed,  and  those  who  now  come  to  the  colony 
are  the  residue  and  less  employable.  Still,  the  thirty-three  colo- 
nies in  Germany  shelter  nightly  some  3,700  men,  and  are  steadily 
qualifying  men  for  work." 

Bethel  is  largely  supported  by  the  work  done  by  its  members, 
who  receive  little  or  no  pay,  being  assured  of  a  home  and  care 
when  sick.  The  royal  house  of  Prussia  and  the  wealthy  of 
Germany  give  aid,  especially  when  new  branches  of  the  work  are 
to  be  opened.  The  Westphalian  farmers  near  the  colony  give 
regularly.     As  to  other  benefactors  the  writer  states: 

"At  present  about  $7,500  per  year  comes  from  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Germany.  Some  $50,000  per  year  is  collected  for  the  col- 
ony by  sixty  regular  collectors.  The  neighboring  provinces  ap- 
propriate to  its  use  $15,300  per  year.  Altogether  Bethel  has  and 
spends,  apart  from  the  labor  colony,  about  $300,000  per  year." 


THE   FUTURE   OF   LOURDES. 

ABANDONMENT  of  the  famous  shrine  of  Lourdesat  no  dis- 
tant day  seems  to  be  indicated  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  action  of  the  French  Government.  The  first  official  step  was 
taken  when  the  Government,  some  time  ago,  forbade  the  railroads 
to  make  the  usual  cut  rates  for  the  Lourdes  pilgrimages.  The 
grounds  upon  which  further  action  will  be  taken  show,  according 
to  Mr.  C.  C.  Martin,  who  writes  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (Sep- 
tember 23),  the  secularizing  determination  of  the  Government. 
These  grounds  are  legal,  moral,  and  medical.     We  read : 

"  First,  the  attorneys  for  the  State  say  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
shrine  in  episcopal  mensa  was  illegal  and  that  the  shrine  was  never 
authorized  by  the  State,  and  therefore  it  belongs  to  that  category 
of  church  undertakings  which  has  long  been  abolished.  On  the 
moral  side,  the  French  Republicans  allege  gross  deception  and 
trickery.  On  the  medical  side  it  is  urged  that  the  alleged  healing 
powers  of  the  shrine  are  made  use  of  without  a  medical  certificate 
or  the  authorization  of  the  prefect,  and  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  practised  without  a  responsible  physician;  that  the  most 
primitive  rules  of  cleanliness  are  ignored,  as  all  pilgrims  without 
distinction  bathe  in  the  same  water." 

The  counter-move  of  the  church  has,  however,  long  been  pre- 
pared. If  Lourdes  is  closed  and  the  Government  takes  control. 
says  Mr.  Martin,  there  will  be  nothing  of  value  for  the  authorities 
to  seize.  "  What  real  property  does  not  belong  to  the  episcopal 
mensa  has  long  since  been  conveyed  to  other  men,  among  whom 
is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk."  The  financial  office  of  the  shrine  has 
been  moved  to  Rome.  Father  Delpy,  the  head  of  the  Assump- 
tionists,  who  are  in  control  of  the  revenues  of  Lourdes,  is  quoted 
is  saying  recently  in  a  private  letter: 

"  We  have  indeed  played  a  clever  trick  on  the  Republican  1 
cals.  For  the  day  the  State  tries  to  get  control  of  our  property  it 
will  find  only  a  few  poor  nuns  and  monks  without  a  farthing  to 
their  names.  And  it  will  also  find  that  the  property  which  was 
once  ours  is  now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  ;  behind  this  man  stands 
the  British  consul,  and  behind  the  consul  the  Government  and 
force  of  his  British  Majesty.  And  it  will  be  our  turn  to  laugh  at 
the  face  the  Republican  Ministry  makes  then." 

When  the  Lourdes  cult  is  finallv  abolished   in   France   it  seems 
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THE  SHRINE  AT   LOURDES. 

Pilgrims  and  tourists  about  the  sacred  grotto.    All  day  long  worshipers  rrav  for  themselves 
and  their  afflicted  friends  and  relatives. 


bound  to  reappear  elsewhere.  A  short  time  ago  a  miniature 
Lourdes  was  erected  in  the  Vatican  gardens,  and  more  recently 
still  a  second  has  been  instituted  near  Metzerweiss,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz.  Belgium  and  Austria 
have  also  provided  themselves  with  similar  shrines.  In  1858  the 
Lourdes  shrine  took  its  inception  from  the  ecstatic  visions  of 
Marie-Bernardi  Soubirons,  or  Bernadotte,  a  peasant  girl,  who  is 
said  to  have  held  converse  on  this  spot  with  the  Virgin,  and  to 
have  received  from  the  celestial  visitor  the  following  commission: 
"Bernadotte,  I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception.  I  want  you  to 
tell  the  cure  of  Lourdes  that  I  wish  him  to  build  me  a  church  on 
this  rock."  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  medieval  practise  of 
making  pilgrimages  is  translated  into  modern  life,  we  are  informed 
as  follows : 


that  the  fresh  supply  is  often  inadequate.  The 
enemies  of  Lourdes  assert  that  additional  pipes 
have  been  laid  from  the  River  Gave,  which 
flows  past  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  a  few  rods 
away.  The  water  is  icy  cold,  and  one  of  the 
physicians  who  attend  the  baths  has  declared 
that  it  is  a  miracle  in  itself  that  some  of  the 
persons  who  take  the  baths  do  not  die  from 
the  sudden  shock.  It  is  said  that  in  the  most 
serious  cases  the  patients  are  warned  that  they 
take  a  bath  at  their  own  risk,  or  they  are  re- 
fused altogether." 

The  shrine  publishes  no  balance-sheet,  says 
Mr.  Martin,  "but  it  is  estimated  by  conserv- 
ative students  that  the  amount  paid  Rome 
each  year  is  fully  $200,000,  in  addition  to  large 
sums  which  annually  go  to  Rome  for  special 
dispensations  and  favors."     To  quote  further : 

"  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  it  is  no  extravagant 
estimate  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Lourdes 
shrine  is  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  income  in 
the  past,  however,  has  doubtless  been  equally 
large,  if  not  larger,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Leo  XIII.  included  the  Lourdes  Litany  in 
the  Roman  breviary  only  upon  payment  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  it  has  been  a 
common  practise  for  cardinals  and  other  high 
church  dignitaries  to  apply  to  Lourdes  for  money  whenever  the 
need  presented  itself.  Likewise  the  Propaganda  obtained  im- 
mense sums  from  the  shrine  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  French 
influence,  and  the  Assumptionists  were  sustained  primarily  by 
Lourdes  gold  in  their  long  and  violent  fight  with  the  Republic." 


"To-day  pilgrims  to  the  number  of  200,000  or  300,000  come  to 
Lourdes  every  year  to  worship  and  secure  help  for  their  ailments 
or  those  of  their  friends  who  are  unable  to  come.  Besides  those 
who  bathe  in  the  water  at  the  grotto  are  many  who  can  not  go  to 
it,  but  to  whom  the  water  is  sent.  The  mail- 
bag  of  the  postman  who  carries  the  mail  to 
the  priests  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  is  a 
heavy  one.  Sometimes  he  brings  as  many  as 
500  letters  in  one  day  addressed  to  'Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.'  Many  letters  are  also  thrown  or 
deposited  in  the  grotto  addressed  in  the  same 
way.  They  are  opened  by  the  priests,  who  take 
charge  of  any  money  or  stamps  enclosed.  The 
letters  ask  for  all  sorts  of  things,  including  suc- 
cess in  attaining  the  desires  of  the  writers  in 
marriage  and  the  punishment  of  enemies.  The 
Lady  of  Lourdes  herself  is  sometimes  up- 
braided with  angry  words  for  her  failure  to 
grant  prayers. 

"  So  eager  were  the  early  pilgrims  to  throw 
themselves  bodily  into  the  spring  that  it  became 
necessary  to  cover  it  over  with  iron  doors,  and 
the  water  is  now  conducted  from  the  spring 
through  pipes  to  the  faucets  from  which  it  is 
drawn  by  those  who  desire  to  bathe  their  faces, 
hands,  or  arms  or  fill  a  bottle  or  can  with  it. 
and  to  the  baths  under  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
at  the  left  of  the  grotto.  The  surplus  water 
that  accumulates  through  the  night  and  at  the 
times  of  the  spring  freshets,  when  the  water 
sometimes  floods  the  floor  of  the  grotto,  is  col- 
lected in  a  cistern,  for  the  demand  is  so  great 


ROMEWARD   TREND    IN    THE    ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 

THE  success  of  Romanism  in  England  is  not  to  be  gaged 
merely  by  the  growth  of  the  "  Roman  Church  "  in  England, 
says  Maurice  Helion  in  the  Libertd,  a  Parisian  daily  which  claims 
to  occupy  in  the  French  press  the  place  taken  by  the  New  York 
Sun  in  this  country.  "The  Anglican  Church  is  being  attacked  by 
its  old  enemy  from  within,  as  well  as  from  without."  Many  men, 
following  the  example  of  Newman,  have  thrown  off  the  stole  of 
the  Anglican  priesthood  ;  but  the  "  conversion  "  of  many  others 
has  gone  on  without  any  such  break.     "  The  body  of  Anglican 
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CHURCH   OF   NOTRE   DAME    DE    LOURDES. 

On  the  right  is  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
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doctrines  is  so  flexible  and  indeterminate"  that  without  openly 
violating  Anglican  formularies  Roman  dogmas  may  be  easily 
grafted  upon  them.  In  other  words,  there  is  practically  a  Roman 
Church  within  the  Anglican— a  wooden  horse  of  the  Vatican 
wherein  are  warriors  ready,  when  the  opportunity  offers,  to  sur- 
render the  citadel.  This  writer  thus  describes  the  Romanizing 
practises  of  English  clergymen  : 

"  To-day  they  wear  the  chasuble,  to-morrow  they  will  raise  an 
altar  to  the  Virgin.  The  'League  of  All  Saints'  whose  purpose 
is  to  obtain  for  the  dead,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  restored  mass, 
participation  in  the  merits  of  the  living,  encourages  their  efforts 
at  reaction.  A  whole  party  of  Anglicans  at  this  hour  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Roman  Church.  From  time  to  time,  some  one  of 
them  goes  over,  acknowledges  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
without  undergoing  fresh  baptism  enters  the  nave,  sometimes 
reaches  the  choir,  of  the  Roman  Church.  This  party,  who  are 
called  Ritualists  from  their  love  of  exterior  pomp  and  ceremony 
in  divine  service,  and  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
form  a  very  seminary  of  English  Catholicism  ;  in  this  self-applied 
title  lies  the  intimation  of  their  past  and  future  destiny." 

The  writer  interviewed  the  Rev.  Father  Stanton,  of  St.  Albans, 
London,  whom  he  styles  "one  of  the  apostles  of  these  Catholics 
on  the  threshold."  He  found  him  in  a  bare  parlor,  whose  only 
decoration  was  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Virgin.  Father  Stanton 
"  took  him  by  the  arm  affectionately  "  and  led  him  into  the  church, 
which  he  thus  describes  : 

"  By  a  low  doorway  we  entered  the  graceful  nave  which  was 
decorated  with  a  pomp  truly  Roman.  Above  the  altar  stood  the 
tabernacle  between  six  candlesticks  of  even  height,  and  above 
hung  the  burning  lamps  which  testified  to  the  Real  Presence.  The 
altar  had  in  fact  supplanted  tne  pulpit,  the  mass  the  sermon.  Only 
on  the  left,  on  a  lofty  lectern,  was  an  enormous  Bible,  bearing  wit- 
ness for  the  quasi-Protestant  worship  which  these  same  walls  had 
sheltered  for  centuries.  There  were  ranged  the  little  intercessory 
saints,  who  conduct  the  worship  of  heaven,  niched  among  frequent 
clouds  of  incense.  There  were  also  models  in  colored  plaster  rep- 
resenting the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  Father  Stanton  raised  his 
eyes  reverently  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  wood  holding  a  bloom- 
ing rose  in  her  hand.  Her  ancient  glory  was  for  some  time 
eclipsed,  but,  happier  than  the  Stuart  Pretender,  she  has  at  last 
recovered  her  lost  throne." 

Mr.  Helion  also  noticed  in  the  church  Anglican  nuns  and  peni- 
tents awaiting  Father  Stanton  at  the  confessional.  Everything 
seemed  Roman  and  Father  Stanton  explained  why  he  had  not 
joined  the  Roman  communion.     These  are  his  words  : 

"  We  differ  from  the  Roman  Catholics  on  one  point.  We  do 
not  acknowledge  the  Pope  and  we  claim  to  belong  to  the  ancient 
English  branch  of  the  church,  of  which  we  are  the  most  vigorous 
scion, and  whose  sap  we  are  little  by  little  absorbing.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Pope,  who  is  no  more  than  bishop  and  represen- 
tative of  the  Roman  Church,  can  bind  other  Christian  communi- 
ties by  his  words  and  decisions." 

Mr.  HeTion  'refers  as  follows  to  the  recent  Discipline  Commis- 
sion, and  declares  it  to  have  been  futile  : 

"  In  1904  Mr.  Balfour  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
.  the  ritualist  question.  Bishops  and  leading  laymen  were  ex- 
amined. The  conclusions  of  the  commissioners  amounted  to  this  : 
In  point  of  faith,  doctrine,  and  ritual  observance  the  Anglican 
Church  is  tending  Romeward  more  and  more.  English  patriots. 
who  see  in  an  independent  church  the  downfall  of  national  power, 
are  looking  for  some  expedient  to  avert  this  disaster.  It  seems  as 
if  they  were  engaged  in  a  vain  struggle." 

The  two  parties,  Protestant  and  Roman,  in  the  English  Church 
can  not  much  longer  coalesce.  The  former  will  enter  the  ranks  of 
'.he  various  sects,  the  latter  will  be  absorbed  by  Rome.  Their 
number  will  increase  the  more  it  is  realized  in  England  that  (he 
safety  of  the  country  does  not  require  the  maintenance  of  a  church 
independent  of  Rome.—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digi 


WANING    POWER   OF   THE    "GREEK    POPE." 

THE  waning  of  the  power  of  the  Greek  Pope,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  is  emphasized,  we  are  informed  by  Eastern 
correspondents,  by  the  recent  election  of  Grigorios,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Bishop  of  Tripolis,  as  Patriarch  of  Antiochia.  It  is  only  on 
occasion  of  outward  acts  such  as  this  that  Western  peoples  learn 
of  the  antagonistic  policies  and  interests  that  are  struggling  for 
mastery  beneath  the  stereotyped  formalism  and  dead  orthodoxy  of 
that  ancient  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  Something  of  an 
inside  view  of  these  contending  forces  is  given  by  a  Constantino- 
ple correspondent  of  the  Hcunbitrger  Nachrichten,  the  famous  Bis- 
marck organ.  From  this  source  we  learn  the  following  data  and 
details : 

This  election  was  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  go- 
ing on  behind  the  curtains,  and  signifies  a  new  weakening  of  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. This  latter  dignitary  is  the  official  head  of  all  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  communions  in  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  for  even 
if  the  other  Greek  patriarchates,  those  of  Antiochia  (Damascus), 
Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria,  are  officially  "  autocephal,"  i.e.,  hav- 
ing their  own  independent  spiritual  heads,  yet  they  all  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  recognize  the  superiority  and  primacy  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  resides  in  the  suburb  along  the  Golden 
Horn  called  Phanar  and  is  for  that  reason  himself  often  called  by 
that  name.  By  a  statute  enacted  in  i860  the  Patriarch  of  Phanar 
is  also  the  representative  of  the  entire  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in 
its  relations  to  the  Turkish  Government,  and  in  all  civil  affairs  the 
head  of  the  other  patriarchs  in  the  empire. 

This  supremacy  has  in  recent  years  been  gradually  undermined, 
chiefly  through  the  opposition  and  the  jealousy  of  the  non-Greek 
portions  of  the  Orthodox  Church.     We  read  further: 

The  Phanar  has  been  so  persistent  and  insistent  upon  making 
Greek  influence  supreme  and  dominant  in  all  affairs  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  has  so  ignored  and  offended  the 
national  feelings  of  all  who  are  not  Greeks,  that  piece  by  piece  the 
church  has  been  in  recent  years  wrested  from  his  power,  and  in 
this  disintegrating  process  no  agency  has  been  more  active  than 
Russia.  What  Russia  has  herself  done  in  the  German  provinces 
politically  and  ecclesiastically,  that  it  has  bitterly  antagonized 
when  attempted  by  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Greek  ideas  and  ideals.  In  this  way  the  Russians  first 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  Phanar  and  organ- 
ized a  national  church  of  their  own  ;  and  soon  they  were  followed 
by  the  Rumanians,  the  Servians,  the  Montenegrans,  and  the  Bulga- 
rians. The  Auromunians  will  probably  be  the  next  to  declare  their 
independence,  but  they  still  fear  the  excommunication  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Patriarch.  In  fact,  such  a  measure  has  already 
been  passed,  but  the  Synod  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  has 
refused  to  confirm  this  measure.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  this 
Synod,  which  consists  of  twelve  metropolitan  bishops,  and  has 
charge  of  judicial  and  disciplinary  matters  as  well  as  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  is  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  his  Holiness 
Joachim  III.,  the  Phanar,  because  he  is  arrogating  to  himself 
rights  which  belong  to  the  Synod  and  is  pursuing  a  policy  dictated 
in  Athens,  leading  almost  to  open  conflict  with  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment in  cases  in  which  the  Greek  and  the  Ottoman  interests 
clash.  In  fact,  an  open  conflict  was  quite  recently  averted  only 
through  the  intervention  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  entente  Pow- 
ers, in  the  recall  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Monastir. 

The  latest,  and  in  some  respects  most  significant,  symptom  of 
the  waning  power  of  the  Greek  Pope  is  the  selection  of  Grigorios 
to  the  chair  of  Antiochia.  which  is  recognized  openly  as  the  work 
of  Russia  operating  through  the  Syro-Arabic  elements  within  the 
Greek  Church  and  avowedly  directed  against  the  system  of  the 
Phanar.  It  further  signifies  a  noteworthy  victory  oP  the  ecclesi- 
al  policy  of  Russia  in  Turkey  over  against  the  philo-Hellenic 
policy  of  the  official  head  of  the  church.  It  is  one  further  proof 
of  the  scheming  methods  of  Russian  activity  in  the  Fast,  winch 
lias  nol  only  a  political  and  economic,  but  also  an  ecclesiastical, 
nd  form. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digi 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


POPE    IN   THE    ROLE   OF    PECKSNIFF. 

LITERARY  history  presents  no  anomaly  so  curious  as  the 
position  and  influence  attained  by  Alexander  Pope  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  This  declaration  is  made  by  Prof.  T. 
R.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale  University,  who  rates  Pope's  intellectual 
position  as  more  commanding  than  any  to  be  found  "  in  the  history 
of  our  literature  or  of  any  literature,"  but  records  in  addition  that 
Pope  "  succeeded  in  gaining  with  the  multitude  of  readers  a  repu- 
tation for  moral  elevation  which  was  the  com- 
plement of  his  intellectual  greatness."  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  sets  himself  the  task  of 
showing  how  unwarranted  was  Pope's  repu- 
tation for  moral  excellence.  Yet  so  impreg- 
nable was  Pope's  position  that  a  recital  of 
the  "  intrigues,  double-dealings,  and  the  dis- 
creditable devices  "  to  which  he  had  "  resorted 
to  build  up  his  own  reputation  and  pull  down 
that  of  others  "  "  would  not  have  been  believed 
by  the  general  public  had  one  risen  from  the 
dead  to  confirm  its  truth." 

The  legend  which  Pope  himself  succeeded 
in  creating  in  regard  to  his  own  moral  eleva- 
tion was  in  a  way  a  greater  triumph  for  Pope, 
says  Professor  Lounsbury  (in  his  article  in 
Scribner's  Magazine,  October),  than  was  his 
translation  of  Homer.  "  It  was  achieved  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  to  all  appearance  far 
more  insuperable  ;  for  his  devious  ways  were 
well  known  to  numbers  among  his  contem- 
poraries." It  was  about  1730,  we  are  told, 
that  "  Pope  started  out  actively  in  the  pro- 
fession of  being  a  good  man."  One  of  the 
ways  which  seem  to  be  rather  more  forth- 
right than  "devous,"  Professor  Lounsbury  gives  in  the  following: 

"  To  Aaron  Hill  Pope  wrote  that  he  had  never  thought  much  of 
his  own  poetical  capacity;  but  he  knew  that  his  moral  life  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  wits  of  the  day.  H  ill  brushed 
aside  almost  contemptuously  this  shallow  pretense  of  indifference 
to  literary  reputation  ;  but  Pope  was  wiser  than  his  correspondent. 
He  knew  that  in  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  concerned  rep- 
utation as  a  man  of  virtue  would  stand  him  in  much  better  stead 
than  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  therefore  not  to  be 
deterred  from  continuing  to  give  expression  to  the  same  admirable 
sentiments.  It  might  be,  he  conceded,  that  it  was  his  poetry  alone 
that  would  cause  him  to  be  remembered.  'But  it  is  my  morality 
only,'  he  continued  solemnly,  '  that  must  make  me  beloved  and 
happy.'  Errors  in  his  writings  he  was  willing  to  confess  ;  '  but  of 
my  life  and  manners,'  he  added,  'I  do  not  repent  one  jot.' ' 

In  1735  he  published  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  he  ever 
wrote,  "The  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,"  which  gave,  says  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury,  "  the  impression  that  Pope  was  even  more  vir- 
tuous than  he  was  great."  The  view  was  confirmed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  correspondence  But  the  trickery  of  this  latter  act 
has  now  been  laid  bare.  "  Pope  contrived  to  bring  about  an  ap- 
parently pirated  publication  of  his  letters,  thereby  forcing  him  to 
follow  it  by  a  later  edition  authorized  by  himself."  This  "  tam- 
pered "  correspondence  was  not  discovered  for  quite  a  century, 
the  Pope  "  legend"  having,  meantime,  worked  itself  into  literary 
history  in  the  manner  which  Professor  Lounsbury  thus  discloses  : 

"  Still,  as  the  manipulation  to  which  this  correspondence  had 
been  subjected  was  unknown,  both  at  the  time  and  for  more  than 
a  century  after,  English  literary  criticism  and  literary  history 
have  been  naturally  permeated  with  false  impressions  about  the 
poet  and  his  contemporaries  caused  by  the  belief  in  its  genuine- 
ness. Nor  have  we  as  yet  recovered  entirely  from  its  effects. 
We  can  in  some  cases,  to  be  sure,  arrive  at  fairly  certain  conclu- 


sions. We  can  no  longer  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  letters  nom- 
ir.allv  sent  to  Addison  were  never  received  by  the  man  to  whom, 
as  printed,  they  were  addressed.  We  can  now  guess  pretty  ac- 
curately the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  two  authors,  and 
comprehend  the  difference  between  what  actually  took  place  and 
what  Pope  said  took  place.  We  are  further  safe  in  saying  that  he 
published  a  reconstructed  correspondence  with  Wycherley.  This 
he  did,  according  to  his  own  account,  'to  rescue  his  memory  '  from 
the  hands  of  'an  unlicensed  and  presumptuous  mercenary '—by 
whom  he  meant  Theobald.  He  forgot,  however,  to  mention  that 
this  unlicensed  and  presumptuous  mercenary  was  the  very  man 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  family  to  edit  the  posthumous  works 
of  the  dramatist.  We  can  feel  altogether 
confident  it  was  by  interpolations  and  altera- 
tions and  omissions  in  this  correspondence 
that  he  succeeded  in  producing  upon  the  world 
the  impression  that  the  man  whose  memory 
he  set  out  to  rescue  was  a  vain,  contemptible, 
and  irritable  old  dotard,  who  resented  the 
good  advice  given  him  by  his  young  friend. 
.  .  .  To  this  the  publication  of  the  original  let- 
ters, whenever  they  existed  at  all,  would  have 
unquestionably  furnished  an  ample  corrective." 

"Never  before  or  since,"  says  Professcr 
Lounsbury,  "has  moral  preeminence  been 
obtained  by  means  so  immoral."  As  a  sole 
comforting  reflection,  the  eminent  teacher  of 
literature  can  find  only  this  to  say  :  "  So  great 
is  the  power  of  self-delusion  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible, perhaps  it  is  probable,  that  Pope 
believed  fully  in  himself." 


PROF.   T.    R.    LOUNSBURY. 

Of  Alexander  Pope  he  says:  "  Never  before 
or  since  has  moral  preeminence  been  obtained 
by  means  so  immoral." 


ROUGH   ON    KIPLING. 

IT  is  no  novel  device  to  test  the  literary 
attainments  of  editors  by  sending  in  to 
magazines  for  acceptance  the  already  pub- 
lished work  of  some  well-known  literary  figure 
under  a  faint  disguise,  but  it  usually  produces  a  laugh  on  the 
editors.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  over  the  signa- 
ture "  Black  and  White,"  reports  a  trial  of  the  magazines  with  "a 
well-known  story  of  Kipling's."  We  quote  the  important  parts  of 
the  letter : 

"  A  non-literary  friend  and  myself,  after  some  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  question,  decided  upon  a  test— perhaps  one  of  question- 
able propriety,  but  nevertheless  a  test,  and  a  relentless  one.  One 
of  Kipling's  most  popular  short  stories  was  selected.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  tale  was  English,  but  as  the  story  depended  little  on 
local  color  the  scene  was  easily  transferred  to  America.  An  entire 
change  of  names  of  characters  was  accomplished  after  considera- 
ble mental  effort.  Aside  from  this,  I  give  my  word  of  honor,  not 
a  paragraph,  a  line,  a  word,  or  a  punctuation  was  changed.  "«_  pon 
being  typewritten  it  was  sent  to  the  following  publishers: 
Colliers  Weekly,  Cosmopolitan, 

Harper  s  Monthly,  Outing  Magazine, 

Scribner's,  McClurc's, 

Ainslee's,  Frank  Leslie's, 

Century,  Everybody's, 

Mii/iscy's,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

Lippincott's,  Smart  Set, 

Metropolitan,  Broadway  Magazine. 

"  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  publishers  the 
story  was  returned  to  us  accompanied  by  a  note  in  which  the  edi- 
torial soul  breathed  forth  its  appreciation  and  regret,  but  nothing 
more.  Finally,  to  make  the  position  of  the  undiscerning  publish- 
ers superlatively  ridiculous,  the  manuscript  was  forwarded  to 
Kipling's  original  publishers  of  the  story.  After  an  interval  of 
about  seven  weeks  we  received  a  letter  containing  a  check  and 
acceptance. 

"The  check  was  returned  by  us,  with  the  explanation  that  the 
story  was  to  be  amplified  into  a  novel,  and  in  due  time  we  received 
our  manuscript  back." 

The  comment  elicited  by  this  publication,  appearing  in  The  Sun 
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from  clay  to  day,  seems  to  be  almost  all  aimed  against  the  editors, 
who  are  accused  of  an  owlish  blindness  to  original  talent  and  even 
failure  to  perceive  genuine  merit.  One  writer  who  names  himself 
"Free  Lance"  declares  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  in  these  days 
of  what  lie  calls  '"musical-comedy-magazine  editors'  to  have  an 
original  manuscript  rejected  a  dozen  times  and  then  accepted  by 
the  unwitting  editor  of  the  magazine  to  which  it  was  first  sub- 
mitted." Another  writer  declares  in  tones  that  have  a  familiar 
echo  that  "editors  of  popular  magazines  are  not  in  the  market  for 
original  contributions;   they  want  the  name  and  the  name  only." 


protest ;  and  the  fact  that  no  such  letter  was  written  in  any  one  of 
the  sixteen  cases  would  appear  to  be,  not  a  'commentary  and  re- 
flection on  somebody's  intellectual  pretensions,'  but  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  editorial  forbearance  and  courtesy." 


By  courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  Co.,  New  York. 

BIBI    LALOUETTE. 

'  I  rom  an  (.-telling  by  Whistler.) 
An  example  of  the  earlier  manner   where,  says  Mr.  Brinton,  "the  etclnng-needle  was  used 
with  transcendent  fluency  and  charm  .  .  .  in  catching  the  quaint,  thoughtful  profile." 


The  case  is  stated  for  the  other  side  by  one  writer  who  thinks  the 
sixteen  editors  recognized  the  tale  as  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the 
Kipling  story  and  sent  the  printed  slips  of  regret  to  avoid  opening 
a  debate  with  the  contributor  on  the  subject  of  plagiarism.  He 
says  : 

"  My  experience  has  been  that  editors  are  far  too  busy  to  engage 
in  correspondence  unless  it  be  really  necessary — a  rule  which  ob 
tains  in  all  properly  conducted  business,  whether  literary  or  other. 
The  scheme  of  your  correspondent  was  of  the  'heads-I-win.-tails- 
uiely.  If  the  manuscript  were  rejected,  then  it  was  to 
laugh.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  accepted,  then  it  was  to 
laugh  also.  The  only  thing  that  it  seems  would  have  eased  the 
conspirators'  souls  was  a  letter  of  indignant  and  possibly  insulting 


THE    EVOLUTION   OF  WHISTLER'S   ART. 

T  ~X  7  IIISTLER,  about  whom  so  much  has  been  written,  has  yet 
*  *        remained  an  enigma,  a  critic  explains,  because  "  in  all  ef- 
forts at  solution,  he  has  invariably  been  approached  from  without 
instead  of  from  within."     Judged  from  the  proper  point  of  view, 
Whistler  will  reveal  himself  as  a  "  realist  "  who  by  evolu- 
tion ended  a  "spiritist."     This  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  Whistler  we  owe  to   Mr.  Christian  Brinton,  who  de- 
clares, in   Munsey's  Magazine  (October),  that  Whistler 
was  "  one  of  the  most   scrupulous  embodiments  of   the 
esthetic  conscience  ever  known."    Says  Mr.  Brinton: 

"No  man  in  the  history  of  graphic  expression  pre- 
sents a  more  intense  and  exalted  example  of  artistic 
purification.  From  the  outset  his  practise  was  to  elimi- 
nate, to  simplify.  He  began  with  rich,  almost  robust 
qualities;  he  loved  form,  color,  and  contour,  yet  one  by 
one  he  renounced  what  are  usually  deemed  the  essen- 
tials of  pictorial  representation.  Little  by  little  his  art 
became  fastidious  and  evanescent,  the  merest  phantom 
suggestion  of  fact.  It  passed  through  a  continual  proc- 
ess of  etherealization." 

Mr.  Brinton  notes  the  evidences  of  an  early  influence 
exerted  by  Rembrandt  and  Manet,  but  these,  we  are 
told,  gave  way  in  Paris  to  Fantin,  who  became  Whis- 
tler's "favorite  counselor  and  companion."  So  we  are 
to  credit  Whistler's  start  in  "  etherealization  "  to  Fantin, 
"the  gentle  visionary  who  gazed  at  simple  interiors,  at 
young  girls  reading  or  embroidering,  at  the  whole  sub- 
dued intimacy  of  daily  life,  through  the  tenderest,  most 
pervasive  soul-mist  that  art  has  thus  far  known."  Fan- 
tin's  influence  persisted,  Mr.  Brinton  declares,  after 
Whistler  crossed  the  Channel  and  helped  the  disciple 
to  paint  his  "At  the  Piano" — "so  full  of  rich  and  quiet 
tonality,  so  infused  with  the  permeating  limpidity  of 
atmosphere,  the  beauty  of  sentiment,  and  the  suggestion 
of  softly  played  melody."  When  Whistler  moved  to 
London  we  observe  in  his  work  "humanity  .  .  .  sub- 
ordinated to  those  incomparable  views  of  wharves  and 
warehouses,  swaying  masts  and  tall  chimneys  standing 
sharp  against  the  sky,  which  characterize  the  Thames 
set."  Years  later  in  the  Venetian  etchings  the  rarefying 
process  is  still  further  advanced.  Says  Mr.  Brinton: 
"He  has  ceased  to  care  for  the  same  effects.  You  can 
not  put  your  finger  on  the  walls  or  crumbling  cornices 
of  these  palaces  along  the  Grand  Canal.  They  appear 
before  you  phantom-like  and  ephemeral,  or  stretch  in 
slender  lines  across  the  distant,  iridescent  horizon."  Of 
the  process  that  was  taking  place  Mr.  Brinton  guards 
against  misconception  by  way  of  warning.     He  says  : 

"Do  not  imagine,  because  Whistler  transcribed  less 
and  less  at  each  stage  of  his  development,  that  he  saw 
less,  that  his  power  of  observation  in  any  degree  diminished.  The 
truth  is  that  he  kept  discerning  more  and  more ;  he  discovered 
nuances  which  were  indescribably  difficult  to  perceive,  and  these 
he  recorded  with  matchless  freedom  and  vivacity.  With  each  step 
forward  he  acquired  increased  facility  and  precision  of  pattern. 
He  was  accomplishing,  indeed,  with  his  etcher's  needle  just 
what  certain  simpler  folk  near-by  were  doing.  He  was  attaining 
the  dexterity  of  those  lace-makers  he  must  often  have  seen  bend- 
ing over  their  work  in  some  sunlit  doorway  or  seated  at  a  quiet 
window. 

"The  Whistler  of  the  etchings,  lithographs,  and  pastels  will  al- 
ways remain  the  Whistler  for  those  of  minute,  attenuated  artistic 
perceptions.  It  is  the  author  oi  the  '.Mother.'  'Cathie.'  and 
'Miss  Alexander'  who  attracts  broader,  more  explicit  minds.      In 
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painting  he  passed  through  the  same  process  of  elimination  as  in 

the  strictly  graphic  arts 

"  Nothing  is  more  illuminating  than  to  note  how  through  an  al- 
most frenzied  self-chastisement  he  rose  to  spiritual  height  and  the 
supreme  artistic  restraint  of  the  'Mother'  and  the  'Carlyle.'  Be 
fore  long  he  shrank  in  disgust  from  the  stolid  truculence  of  Cour- 
bet;  he  even  left  behind  without  a  pang  of  regret  the  full-keyed 
brilliance  of 'The  Music-Room  '  with  its  exquisite,  instantaneous 
figures,  simple  reading-lamp,  flowered  chintz  curtains,  and  porce- 
lain vase  reflected  in  the  clear  mirror. 

"  It  was  doubtless  with  somewhat  easier  conscience  that  he  for- 
sook such  elaborate  Japanese  arrangements  as  'The 
(.olden  Screen,' '  Lange  Leizen  of  the  Six  Marks,' and 
'On  the  balcony.'  which  had  never  meant  more  to  him 
than  studies  in  decorative  distribution.  .  .  .  He  soon 
cleansed  himself  of  an  effete,  exotic  Orientalism.  I le 
soon  began  to  look  within,  to  express  things  in  their 
briefest  terms,  to  paint,  as  it  were,  with  the  penetrant 
intensity  of  thought  alone." 

On  approaching  the  final  phase  of  Whistler's  art  it  is 
necessary  to  renounce  all  conventional  conceptions  of 
painting,  says  Mr.  lirinton.     We  read  further: 

"  Subject,  direct  representation  of  nature,  and  what 
is  called  incident  rapidly  disappear.  A  chance  mood,  a 
momentary  impression,  an  evasive  allusion,  these  are 
all  that  remain.  Along  the  river-bank  in 'Pink  and 
Gray  Chelsea '  pass  and  repass  vague,  detached  sil- 
houettes. A  few  scattered,  spectral  figures  flit  about 
the  'Cremorne  Gardens,'  listening  to  the  music  and 
watching  the  flicker  of  countless  lights;  but  soon  you 
are  alone  with  naught  save  the  mystery  and  the  magic  of 
night.  And  yet  this  turquoise  blue  immensity  is  never 
quite  without  its  note  of  contrast,  its  touch  of  emotional 
relief.  You  can  literally  hear  long  waves  breaking  on 
the  shore,  see  the  distant  gleam  from  ships  riding  softly 
at  anchor,  or  watch  for  an  instant  the  suspended  in- 
candescence of  a  bursting  rocket." 


The  writer  expresses  his  belief  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  exhibitions  have  not  a  particular,  but  a  general,  applica- 
tion, ind  that  they  hold  good  for  hoys  who  pursue  their  higher 
education  either  at  a  technical  school  or  at  a  college.  He 
adds  : 

"  If  testimony  to  this  effect  were  required  from  other  sources — 
from  colleges,  from  fitting  schools,  from  the  men  and  women  who 
read  for  the  College-Entrance  Examination  board  the  English 
papers   of  candidates  for  some  twenty-five  Eastern   colleges— it 

would  come  like  an  avalanche  at  the  sound  of  an  Alpine  horn." 


i 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN    YOUTH    THINKS 
OF    POETRY. 

IF  poetry  were  to  depend  for  its  continued  life  upon 
the  suffrage  of  the  average  schoolboy,  it  would 
doubtless  soon  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  useless  and 
superfluous  things.  Such  a  view  is  derived  by  Prof. 
Henry  G.  Pearson,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  from  answers  found  in  examination-papers 
written  by  boys  seeking  admission  to  that  institution. 
The  professor  betrays  some  discouragement  in  face  of 
the  prepossessions  against  which  the  teachers  of  the 
higher  courses  of  English  find  themselves  addressed  at 
the  outset.  Unless  the  writers  of  these  papers  had 
escaped  the  common  lot,  says  Professor  Pearson,  in 
Harper's  Weekly  (September  22),  "they  displayed  per- 
verted notions  and  unhappy  prejudices,  confirming  one 
in  the  belief  that  they  held  their  English  in  derision  and 
disgust." 

Foreseeing  a    charge   that   "  it  may  seem   illogical  to 
collect  such    testimony   from  boys    seeking  a  technical 
education    and  to  apply    the   conclusions  drawn   from  it  broadly 
to  the  youth  of  America,"  the  professor  writes  : 

"Technical  students,  it  will  be  argued,  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves ;  their  attitude  toward  poetry  is  bound  to  be  one  of  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  aversion.  But  boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  it  is  well 
to  remember,  are  as  immature  in  aptitudes  as  in  powers.  Subor- 
dination of  self  is  the  great  fact  of  the  fitting  school  age  ;  the  boy's 
own  tastes  are  for  a  time  in  abeyance.  As  a  result,  likes  and  dis- 
likes operate,  not  on  individuals,  but  on  the  mass.  Further,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  boys  who  wrote  these  answers 
came  from  the  classes  in  which  they  studied  and  recited  with  stu- 
dents preparing  for  college." 


/ 


' 


By  courtesy  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THE    TIRESMITH— CHELSEA. 

(From  a  lithograph  by  Whistler.) 
This  example,  illustrating  the  later  phase  of  Whistler's  art,  shows  the  great  economy  of 
means  by  which  the  artist  expressed  ideas.    The  drawing  of  the  wall,  for  instance,  is  ade- 
quately expressed  by  indicating  the  horseshoes  hanging  thereon-"  a  phantom  suggestion 
of  fact." 


The  test  to  which  the  boys  were  subjected  was  not  more  severe 
than  ought  in  reason  to  be  applied.     We  read  : 

"  In  marking  the  papers,  no  higher  standard  was  demanded  than 
could  be  attained  by  boys  of  ordinary  powers  of  perception  who, 
either  at  home  or  at  school,  had  learned  how  to  read  with  enjoy- 
ment and  profit.  Such  boys  should  have  been  able  to  give  a  fairly 
careful  and  observant  discrimination  between  prose  and  poetry  in 
the  matter  of  form,  and,  in  the  matter  of  quality,  repetition  at 
second-hand  of  critical  comment,  with  here  and  there  perhaps  a 
word  or  a  phrase  that  showed  a  true  answering  back  of  the  spirit 
of  the  boy  to  the  spirit  of  poetry.  In  point  of  fact,  these  things 
were  found.     The  answers  containing  them  were  elementary  in 
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thought  and  crude  in  expression;  but  they  occurred  insufficient 
number  to  convince  one  that  the  question  had  not  been  aimed  too 
high." 

The  explanations  given  by  the  candidates,  of  the  difference  in 
form  between  prose  and  poetry,  were,  says  the  writer,  "  for  the 
most  part,  clumsy  but  intelligent."  The  specimens  he  presents 
indicate  a  crude  but  not  ludicrous  appreciation  of  the  simpler  facts 
of  prosody.  In  one  case  there  was  achieved  a  "  masterly  terse- 
ness": the  candidate  for  scientific  instruction  declared  that  the 
"chief  form  characteristic  of  poetry  is  a  'jagged  appearance/  ' 

From  answers  relating  to  the  difference  in  quality  between 
poetry  and  prose  we  learn  that  difficulties  attending  the  reading  of 
poetry  make  the  strongest  impression  on  the  young  mind.  "Poetry 
presents  itself  as  a  sort  of  puzzle  pattern  of  language,  the  game 
being  for  them  to  find  the  clew."  One  boy  opined  that  the  "  twist- 
ings  and  turnings  "  of  verse 
"to  avoid  losing  the  meter 
only  add  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  poetry."  Another 
found  a  chief  stumbling- 
block  in  the  frequency  of 
allusions;  Milton's  poetry 
was  sown  too  thick  with 
"ancient  deities."  Still 
another  confessed  to  the 
inherent  mysteriousness  of 
verse  by  saying,  "One 
does  not  as  a  rule  get  the 
meaning  of  things  when 
they  are  written  in  vene 
form."  The  professor  con- 
fesses to  having  his  breath 
taken  away  by  the  corol- 
lary which  boys  deduce 
from  such  statements  as 
are  quoted  above.  He  in- 
terprets as  follows : 

"  For  overcoming  these 
difficulties  a  means  is 
vouchsafed ;  it  lies  in  that 
great  and  blessed  word  edu- 
cation  —  education,  that  is, 

not  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  development  of  a  man's  faculties,  but 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  book  learning  and  school  training.  '  Poetry 
is  the  language  of  a  highly  educated  man,  altho  some  poets  are 
not  so,'  says  one  boy.  'It  takes  an  educated  man  to  see  wherein 
the  beauty  of  poetry  lies,'  says  another.  A  third  is  more  explicit. 
'  Prose  is  for  the  common  man  who  has  not  attended  college,  while 
poetry,  especially  the  works  of  Milton,  Carlyle,  and  others,  are 
for  the  college  graduate.  Even  they  find  it  hard  to  understand 
Milton  in  'Paradise  Lost '  and  'Paradise  Regained.'  " 

The  "deities"  which  frequent  the  text  of  much  poetry,  and  the 
"notes,"  helping  to  explain  recondite  matters,  which  accompany 
every  school  edition  of  the  poets,  says  Professor  Pearson,  lead  the 
ordinary  schoolboy  to  look  upon  poetry  as  "  a  relic  of  prehistoric 
times,  to  comprehend  which  long  study  and  the  patient  training  of 
a  specialist  are  needed,  and  which  no  longer  serves  any  purpose, 
except  possibly  that  of  idle  amusement."  "The  mind  of  the 
American  boy," continues  the  dismayed  professor,  "absorbing  the 
doctrine  that  is  acceptable  to  his  nature.  .  .  .  turns  die  beams 
back  harmless.  In  his  own  words:  'The  more  educated  a  people 
gets  the  more  they  talk  of  science  and  business.  They  have  no 
time  to  bother  with  poetry.*  '      The  w  i  iter  concludes  : 

"These  are  sober,  not  sensational,  facts;  they  have  a  meani) 
Concerning  the  attitude  of  the  writers  toward  poetry  the  answers 
cry  aloud  as  from  the  housi  Instructive  as  it  is  to  find  out 

what  the  youth  in  a  land  of  free  opportunity  think  of  poetry,  il  is 
discouraging  to  our  hope  ol  democracy  to  be  brought  up  Bhorl 
against  their  complao  i  used  as  a  pastime,  and 


as  such  is  all  right.')  Moreover,  the  cause  of  this  complacency 
is  an  organic  part  of  their  education,  a  system  which  makes  bad 
teaching  of  literature  easy  and  good  teaching  difficult.  Such  com- 
placency means  that  boys  have  come  to  disbelieve  in  genius  as  the 
greatest  need  of  a  country.  Genius  expressing  itself  through 
poetry  is  the  last  thing  that  any  land  can  spare;  the  schoolboy 

opines  that  it  is  the  first  thing  to  be  dispensed  with 

"  Doubtless  it  speaks  well  for  our  faith  in  the  public  schools 
that  we  have  provided  in  the  curriculum  a  place  for  literature,  a 
subject  which,  tho  universal  in  its  appeal,  is  in  spirit  most  elusive 
of  pedagogic  method  and  routine.  When  once,  however,  a  place 
is  given  it,  the  road  should  be  made  straight  for  the  teacher  and  a 
solemn  charge  laid  upon  him  to  sacrifice  everything  in  the  com- 
munication of  that  spirit,  for  it  is  the  noblest  utterance  of  our 
race.  Otherwise  we  can  expect  nothing  else  than  such  trained 
and  reasoned  distrust  of  poetry  and  poets  as  appears  in  most  of 
the  answers  here  presented.     In  so  far  as  literature  is  concerned, 

the  way  to  imaginative 
perception  of  genius  and 
delight  in  it  has  for  school- 
boys been  choked  with 
stones  of  stumbling  and 
rocks  of  offense.  In  the 
measure  in  which  our  youth 
have  been  shut  out  from 
knowledge  of  the  gift  of 
Prometheus — immortal  es- 
sence captured  from  heaven 
and  set  at  large  among  us 
— in  that  measure  their 
portion  will  be  that  of 
earth  men,  who  to  human- 
ity can  render  only  earth 
service." 


SIR    EDWARD    ELGAR, 


Whose  principal  works,  it  is  said,  "  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  traditional  oratorio  that 
Warner's  music-dramas  bear  to  conventional  drama." 


A   NEW    FORCE    IN 
ENGLISH  MUSIC. 

A  NEW  force  in  Eng- 
■^*-  lish  music  is  repre- 
sented by  Sir  Edward  El- 
gar,  says  The  Outlook  (New 
York,  September  20).  Like 
Wagner  he  seems  intent 
"not  on  the  production  of 
tuneful  music,  but  on  the 
dramatic  unfolding  of  an  idea."  Elgar,  being  born  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, stood  outside  the  stream  of  English  tradition  in  music  which, 
we  are  told,  embraced  elements  contributed  by  Handel,  "  modified 
somewhat  by  Mendelssohn,  and  adopted  by  English  composers  to 
the  needs  of  the  service  of  the  English  Church."  Elgar's  princi- 
pal works,  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  and  "The  Apostles,"  The 
(  httlook  avers,  "  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  traditional  oratorio 
that  Wagner's  music-dramas  bear  to  conventional  drama."  As  to 
whether  he  is  an  original  force  or  only  an  imitator  The  Outlook 
has  this  to  say  : 

"  In  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar  the  liability  to  error  is  great- 
est on  the  side  of  those  who  acknowledge  their  inability  to  hear 
the  beauty  and  originality  of  his  music.   It  is  true  that  in  some  re- 
spects he  might  be  called  a  follower  of  Wagner  ;  more  accurately 
he  should  be  described  as  a  leader  in  the  same  movement  in  which 
Wagner  was  also  a  leader,  applying  to  oratorio  the  same  princi- 
that  Wagner  applied  to  opera.     In  other  respects  Elgar  is 
much  more  akin  to  Bach  ...   in  his  free  treatment  of  choruses 
and  in  his  naive  and  human  interpretation  of  profound  religious 
ing. 
"The  German   Protestant  of  the    eighteenth    century   and  the 
English    Roman  Catholic  of  the  twentieth    have   both  musically 
and  spiritually  much  in  common.      Elgar,  however,  is  in  no  need 
eing  an  imitator.     There  are  a  good  many  people  who  believe 
that  tin"  nize  a  passage  of  Elgar's  music  as  his  as  easily 

in   equally   unfamiliar    passage   oi    Schumann's    or  Brahms's. 
tality    appears    in    most   diverse  passages  of    his 
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compositions.    Unlikeastheyareinotherrespects, thesong'  Where  something  in  common  that  inclines  one  to  say, '  That  is  Elgar- 

Corals  Lie  '  from  the  'Sea  Pictures,'  the  opening  chords  of  'The  esque.'     Individuality  in  music  is  not  always  capable  of  analysis  ; 

Apostles,'  the   military   theme    in   the   concert   overture  'In    the  and  if  a  bearer  fails  to  find  it  in  Elgar's  compositions,  it  can  not 

South,'  and  the  prelude  to  the  second  part  of  'Gerontius,'  all  have  be  proved." 


A   GUIDE  TO   THE   NEW    BOOKS. 


ELLIS   PARKER    BUTLER. 


ARTHUR   GOODRICH. 


WILL    N.   HARBEN. 


HENRY    CHARLES    LEA. 


MYRTLE   REED. 


CHARLES     WAGNER. 


In-  this  department  The  Literary  Digest  will 
print  descriptive  titles  of  new  books  as  published 
each  week  up  to  the  day  of  going  to  press,  with 
notices,  then  or  soon  thereafter,  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant and  important.  It  hopes  in  this  way  to  supply 
an  authoritative  and  systematic  record  and  guide 
which  shall  meet  what  the  editor  believes  to  be  a 
widely-existing  need  among  its  readers. 

Andrews,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman.  A  Good 
Samaritan.  Illustrated  by  Charlotte  Harding. 
i6mo,  pp.  si.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
So  cents. 

Barine,  Arvede.  The  Life  of  Alfred  de  Musset. 
Translated  by  Charles  Conner  Hayden.  With 
frontispiece  portrait.  8vo,  pp.  176.  New  York: 
Edwin  C.  Hill  Co. 

Both  as  poet  and  prose  author,  Alfred 
de  Musset  occupies  a  distinguished  place 
in  that  group  of  French  authors  who  are 
known  as  the  group  of  1830,  and  of  whom 
Victor  Hugo  is  the  shining  star.  As  a 
lyric  poet,  it  is  doubtful  if  Musset  has  been 
surpassed  by  Hugo  himself,  for  altho 
Frenchmen  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  author  of  the  "Orientates" 
as  supreme  in  this  difficult  domain,  a  more 
modern  and  developed  criticism  seems 
disposed  to  award  the  palm  to  Musset. 

The  import  of  such  precedence  can  be 
understood  when  we  recall  the  fact  that 
the  earlier  French  critics  and  many 
English  critics  as  well,  Edward  Dowden 
for  example,  thought  that  throughout 
the  ages  lyric  poetry  had  reached  its 
highest  expression  in  Hugo.  Readers  of 
Taine's  "  History  of  English  Literature  " 
will  recall  the  fact  that  this  eminent 
critic  places  Musset  above  Tennyson. 
It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  fame 
of  Musset,  instead  of  fading  with  the 
years,  has  gone  on  increasing.  His  star 
shines  as  bright  as  ever  in  the  thick-sown 
sky  of  literary  Paris,  and  it  has  seen  the 
rise  and  fall  of  many  asteroids. 

In  view  of  these  facts  Mr.  Hayden 's 
creditable  English  version  of  Mr.  Arvede 
Barine 's  fine  life  of  the  poet  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
literary  biography.  It  comes  also  at  an 
opportune  time,  the  complete  works  of 
Musset  having  lately  made  their  appear- 
ance in  English.  Mr.  Barine  had  access 
to  intimate  sources,  and  his  work  is  marked 
by  literary  finish  and  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  extraordinary  epoch  of  French 
romanticism — an  epoch  that  becomes 
more  amazing  as  it  recedes  into  the  past. 

It  was  during  the  Second  Empire  that 
Musset 's  star  attained  its  zenith.  At 
this  period  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
dazzling  renown.  Xot  only  was  he  openly 
compared  to  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo, 
but  his  admirers  were  for  placing  him  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  two  popular  idols. 


Not  even  the  strong  and  compelling  cur- 
rent of  realism  which  Balzac  was  then 
beginning  to  set  in  motion  could  imperil 
his  firm-established  vogue.  His  fame 
had  flashed  beyond  the  limits  of  France, 
and  Palgrave  had  set  the  seal  of  English 
approval  upon  his  genius,  comparing  him, 
not  to  Byron,  but  to  Shelley  and  Tenny- 
son and  to  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
age. 

The  critic  mentioned  makes  the  probably 
accurate  observation  that  Englishmen 
prefer  Musset  to  Lamartine  because  lie 
is  less  egoistic,  and  to  Hugo  because  he 
is  more  natural  and  less  given  to  violent 
antitheses.  Palgrave  was  of  opinion  that 
certain  of  his  writings  possessed  a  peculiar, 
undefinable  beauty  as  of  the  ancient  world, 
a  charm  recalling  ^olian  and  Ionian  per- 
fection. 

Bryan,  William  Jennings.  Under  Other  Flags: 
Travels,  Lectures,  Speeches.  8vo,  pp.  400.  Illus- 
trated.    Chicago:   Public  Publishing  Co.     $1.25. 

Butler,  Ellis  Parker.  The  Incubator  Baby.  Il- 
lustrated by  May  Wilson  Preston.  i6mo,  pp.  in. 
New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     75  cents. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  The  Quest  of  the  Simple  Life. 
121110,   pp.    278.     New  York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co. 

Si. 50. 

This  volume,  an  importation,  follows 
closely  upon  the  revised  edition  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  "Makers  of  English  Poetry"  and 
"Makers  of  English  Prose,"  noticed  in  these 
columns  on  September  22.  Dealing  with 
the  conduct  of  life  rather  than  with  books, 
it  makes  the  same  stirring  appeal  to 
cultured  readers  (or  to  those  who  would 
be  cultured),  being  animated  by  sanity, 
sympathy,  and  knowledge,  linked  to  a 
felicitous  and  forceful  style.  Edward 
Cary,  writing  in  the  Xew  York  Times 
Saturday  Review  of  the  former  volumes, 
refers  to  the  author's  "extraordinarily 
clear,  well-balanced,  and  efficient  mind." 
His  work  is  "essentially  and  completely 
wholesome,"  by  which  Mr.  Cary  would 
imply  its  "mental  and  spiritual  health, 
strength,  vitality,  warmth,  and  the  un- 
doubted charm  that  goes  with  these." 

De  "Weese,  Truman  A.  The  Principles  of  Prac- 
tical Publicity:  Being  a  Treatise  on  "the  Art  of 
Advertising."  nmo,  pp.  xv-244.  Buffalo:  Mat- 
thew.s-Northrup  Works. 

Mr.  De  Weese  through  experience  knows 
thoroughly  the  practical  side  of  his 
theme.  He  has  written  an  interesting 
book.  It  deals  exclusively  with  adver- 
tising as  a  commercial  investment ;  indeed, 
it  presents  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
as  scarcely  anything  more  than  com- 
mercial undertakings,  recognizing  in  them 
not  their  public  spirit,  their  literary  or 
educational  aims.  He  writes  in  the 
language  of  the  promoter  or  the  man  on 
'change.      There    is    often    something   like 


brutality  in  th  \  in  made,  if  not 

sordidness  in  the  business  aims  disclosed, 
but  these  are  some  of  the  qualities  that 
make  the  book  interesting  and  curious. 
One  learns  from  it  how  important  adver- 
tising has  become,  as  well  as  how  necessary 
it  is  to  advertise  one's  wares,  provided  one 
would  sell  them.  If  the  author  writes 
strenuously  and  with  bounce,  that,  of 
course,  was  inseparable  from  the  task  in 
hand. 

I>»le,  Charles  Fletcher.  The  Spirit  of  Democracy. 
i2mo,    pp.    435.     New  York:    T.    V.   Crowell   &    Co. 

$1.25  net. 

K«;gleston,  George  Cary.  Blind  Alleys:  A 
Novel  of  Nowadays.  Illustrated  by  E.  Pollak. 
i2mo,  pp.  414.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.      Si. 50. 

Eliot,  George.  Adam  Bede.  i8mo,  pp.  vi-817. 
India  paper.  Frontispiece.  Green  limp  leather. 
New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.      S1.25. 

Following  the  admirable  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Scott,  in  the  Xew  Century  Library,  the 
same  publishers  here  issue  in  the  same 
style  the  first  volume  of  George  Eliot. 
Volumes  in  this  edition  would  easily  slip 
into  an  ordinary  coat-pocket,  and  yet  the 
type  is  large  and  the  paper  does  not 
"snow  through."  Eleven  additional  vol- 
umes will  be  issued  to  complete  the  set. 

Fowler,  Ellen  Thornycroft.  The  Subjection  of 
Isabel  Carnabv:  A  Novel.  12111c,  pp.  3^7.  Xew 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     Sr.50. 

Frederick,  J.  George.  Breezy.  Illustrated  by 
W.D.Stevens.  i6mo,  pp.  37.  New  York:  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.      50  cents. 

Goodrich,  Arthur.  The  Balance  of  Power. 
With  seven  illustrations  by  Otto  Toaspcrn.  121110, 
pp.  413.  New  York:  The  Outing  Publishing  Co. 
$1.50. 

"The  Balance  of  Power,  "  a  first  novel, 
apparently,  is  a  chronicle  of  the  humors, 
narrow  ambitions,  homespun  loves,  and 
general  humdrum  existence  seen  in  a 
Connecticut  town.  While  the  phase  of 
life  chosen  is  not  the  most  interesting  or 
inspiring  in  the  world,  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  been  studied  by  the  young  author 
with  considerable  care,  and  that  lie  has 
endeavored  to  give  a  real  impression  of 
it.  Among  the  characters,  which  are 
many  and  diversified,  the  most  interesting, 
probably,  is  a  bluff  old  colonel  who  is  a 
sort  of  self-appointed  oracle  of  the  town. 
This  Yankee  Mars  struts  through  the  book 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  smelt 
powder  and  who  knows  a  thing  or  two, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  imposes  what 
he  calls  his  opinions  upon  the  yokels  of 
Hampstead  is  very  wonderful.  The  book 
is  creditably  illustrated. 

Harben,  Will  N.      Ani  lored 

frontispiece.  121110.;-.  390.  Xew  York  and  Lon- 
don: Harper  &  Bros.      $1.50. 

Hop-per,  lames.  Cavbigan.  i2mo.  pp.  340.  New 
York:    McClure,    P  $1.50. 
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Johnson,  Owen.  Max  Fargiis.  With  five  illus- 
trations. i2mo,  pp.  315.  New  York:  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.     Si. so. 

Several  recent  writers  of  note  have 
sought  new  inspiration  in  the  garish  life 
of  the  upper  golden  ^circles  of  New  York, 
wherein  luxury,  attendant  upon  hitherto- 
unheard-of  wealth,  presents  new  oppor- 
tunities for  fiction.  It  is  the  antithesis 
of  such  social  conditions  that  has  appealed 
to  Mr.  Johnson  and  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  his  latest  novel,  "Max 
Fargus."  The  world  that  he  has  attempted 
to  describe  is  the  modern  analogue  of  that 
lower  world  that  haunted  the  imagination 
of  Dickens  and  Balzac.  It  is  the  world 
of  the  squalid,  the  mean,  and  the  base, 
the  sort  of  life  which  we  instinctively 
keep  at  arm's  length,  which  it  is  very 
interesting,  no  doubt,  to  study  by  an 
open  fire,  in  the  pages  of  a  masterpiece, 
but  wholly  unendurable  in  real  life  and 
hardly  tolerable  even  in  a  photograph. 

With  the  under-slums  of  the  East  Side  as 
a  setting,  the  author  brings  into  view  some 
very  degraded  types,  the  very  flower  of 
the  slums,  in  fact,  creatures  who,  having 
known  no  other  atmosphere  than  that 
of  crime  and  debasement,  have  come  to 
accept  it  as  the  normal  existence,  and  are 
not  above  the  ambition  of  endeavoring  to 
mount  to  its  higher  strata.  For  there  is 
caste,  it  would  seem,  in  the  slums  as  well 
as  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

While  in  general  the  author  has  hardly 
risen  to  the  literary  possibilities  of  his 
theme,  his  book  is  not  without  merit. 
Many  of  the  descriptions  are  true  to  life, 
and  there  are  whole  chapters  that  hold 
the  reader's  interest  effectually. 

Kramer,  HaroM  Morton.  Hearts  and  the  Cross. 
Illustrated  by  Harold  Matthews  Brett.  121110,  pp. 
414.     Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     Si. 50. 

Lao  Tze  (T'ai-shang).  Of  the  Exalted  One  on 
Response  and  Retribution.  Translated  from  the 
Chinese  by  Teitaro  Suzuki  and  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
Introduction,  Chinese  text  verbatim,  explanatory 
notes,  and  moral  tales.  Sixteen  illustrations  by 
Chinese  artists  and  a  frontispiece  by  Keichyu 
Yamada.  nmo,  boards,  pp.  iii-139.  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Lao  Tze,  the  founder  of  Taoism  (born 
in  605  b.c),  was  the  author  of  this  book 
only  in  the  sense  that  his  doctrines  are 
contained  in  it.  Some  parts  of  it  probably 
are  contemporary  with  him  and  perhaps 
were  written  by  him.  But,  in  the  main, 
the  work,  as  now  printed,  dates  from  about 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  the  most 
popular  book  ever  issued  in  China.  We 
are  assured  that,  in  the  number  of  editions 
published,  it  has  exceeded  both  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare. 

L.e»p  Henry  Charles,  LL.D.  A  History  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Spain.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  II. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-5o8.    New  York:   Macmillan  Co.     $2.50. 

Lock  wood,  Mary  S.,  and  Emily  Lee  Sherwood. 
The  Story  of  the  Racords.  D.  A.  R.  8vo,  pp.  326. 
Illustrated  with  portraits.  Washington,  D.  C: 
George  E.  Howard.     Si. so. 

London,  Jack.  Moonface,  and  Other  Stories. 
i2mo,  pp.  273.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Si. so. 

The  eight  stories  which  comprise  this 
volume  exhibit  in  quite  varied  fields  the 
dramatic  quality  and  virile  powers  of  ex- 
pression for  which  Mr.  London  is  noted. 
In  general  the  stories  maintain  the  level 
reached  in  "  The  Call  of  the  Wild"  and 
suggest  that  there  may  be  truth  in  the 
claim  put  forth  by  some  of  his  admirers 
that  this  writer  is  related  to  the  breed  of 
Kipling.  There  is  a  freshness  and  origi- 
nality in  these  unconventional  tales,  a 
sort  of  primitive  vigor  and  pulsing  life, 
that  lift  them  above  the  average  of  the 
short  stories  that  now  have  such  vogue. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  his  style  is 
disfigured  by  a  grotesque  stroke,  and  not 
infrequently  his  horror  of  the  common- 
place leads  him  into  exaggeration,  but 
these  faults  are  redeemed  by  the  intensely 
human  quality  of  his  work. 

Frobab'y  the  most  serious  charge  that 


can  be  brought  against  this  lively  and 
interesting  writer — the  evidence  for  it 
looms  large  in  the  present  collection  of 
stories — is  an  ultra-smartness  probably 
related  to  his  ethical  and  political  prin- 
ciples, which  are  known  to  be  of  the  most 
"modern"  type.  Too  much  cocksureness 
and  self-reliance  is  a  sad  handicap  even 
in  great  writers.  Slang,  no  doubt,  may 
be  endured  in  its  place,  and  when  properly 
muzzled  by  quotation  marks,  but  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  meet  it  ranging  at  large  through 
the  pages  of  a  book. 

As  for  the  subjects  treated  of  in  "Moon- 
face,"  they  could  hardly  be  more  varied 
or  more  characteristic,  and  they  are  well 
adapted  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  style  of  this  energetic  young  writer. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  Sumner.  Ancient  Law:  In 
Connection  with  the  Early  History  of  Society  and  Its 
Relation  to  Modern  Ideas.  With  introduction  and 
notes  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  Fourth  American 
edition,  from  the  tenth  London  edition,  nmo. 
pp.  xxiii-462.  NewYork-  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Si. 75 
net. 

Maine's  classic  (for  such,  in  a  sense, 
the  book  is)  was  first  published  in  1861. 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  this  edition  has 
preserved  the  text  as  last  revised  by  the 
author,  and  has  added  to  the  several  chap- 
ters notes  of  his  own. 

Mackaye,  Mrs.  Steele.  Pride  and  Prejudice.  A 
play  founded  on  Jane  Austen's  novel.  8vo,  colored 
frontispiece.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Marden,  Orison  Sweet  (with  the  assistance  of 
Ernest  Raymond  Holmes].  Every  Man  a  King:  or, 
Might  in  Mind-Mastery.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-240.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Si  net. 

McCay,  Winsor.  Little  Nemo  in  Slumberland- 
Oblong  8vo,  27  pages  of  highly  colored  illustrations. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.     75  cents. 

McCntcheon,  George  Barr.  Jane  Cable.  Illus- 
trations in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher.  i2mo,  pp.  336. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  McCutcheon's  new  novel  keeps  to 
the  modern  theme,  which  seems  to  find  so 
much  favor  with  present  writers  of  fiction. 
The  romantic  and  tragic  possibilities  of 
contemporaneous  cosmopolitan  life  are 
very  tempting,  and  the  material  is  so 
abundant  that  the  novelist  has  but  to 
reach  out  his  hand  to  obtain  it.  Each 
day's  newspaper  contains  the  raw  material 
of  many  novels  of  the  kind  under  notice. 
With  a  little  imagination  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  plethora  of  modern  incident  in 
a  city  like  Chicago,  an  interesting  tale, 
not  devoid  of  original  situations,  may  be 
woven. 

"Jane  Cable"  is  a  love-tale  with  the 
strenuous  sweep  of  the  Western  metropolis 
for  its  atmosphere.  The  principals  of 
the  story  are  a  very  flawless  pair  who 
enter  the  primrose  path  of  romance  under 
promising  auspices.  Their  roseate  dream 
receives  a  rude  awakening  by  reason  of 
certain  family  revelations  which  seem  to 
put  a  blot  upon  the  girl's  birth  and  which 
blast  the  reputation  of  the  young  man's 
father. 

Some  very  ugly,  tho  not  uninteresting, 
characters  are  brought  upon  the  scene. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  lawyer,  Elias 
Droom,  a  character  probably  suggested 
by  Uriah  Heep,  but  uglier,  being  a  cari- 
cature rather  than  a  real  type.  This 
moral  gargoyle  and  veritable  scavenger 
of  the  law  is  used  by  the  novelist  as  a 
sort  of  dais  ex  machina  in  the  unraveling 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  plot.  With 
Droom  is  contrasted  another  and  more 
dangerous  type  of  villainy  in  the  person 
of  James  Bansemer,  also  a  lawyer,  and 
lather  of  the  hero  of  the  story.  The 
characters  are  fairly)  well  drawn  and  there 
is  much  diversity  of  plot  and  incident. 

Meakin,  Budgett.  Life  in  Morocco  and  Glimpses 
Beyond.  With  twenty-four  illustrations.  8vo,  pp. 
xii-400.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $3. 

Moore,  F.  Frankfort.  The  Jessamy  Bride. 
With  pictures  in  color  by  Allan  G.  Gilbert.  121110, 
pp.  416.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Mother  Goose:  Her  Book.  With  pictures  by 
Harry  L.  Smith.  Small  quarto.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     75  cents. 


Noble,  W.  Arthur.  Ewa:  A  Tale  of  Korea.  i2mo, 
PP-  3S4-     New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.     Si. 25. 

Ober,  Frederick  A.  Ferdinand  De  Soto.  [Heroes 
of  American  History  Series.]  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.  291.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Bros. 
Si. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.  A  Sailor  of  Fortune: 
The  Personal  Memoirs  of  Captain  B.  S.  Osbon. 
i2mo,  pp.  x-332.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Paine,  Ralph  D.  The  Story  of  Martin  Coe. 
Illustrated  by  Howard  Giles.  i2mo,  pp.  404.  New 
York:  The  Outing  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

Paul,  Herbert,  MP.  Stray  Leaves.  i2mo,  pp. 
398.     New  York  and  London:  John  Lane. 

Reed,  Myrtle.  A  Spinner  in  the  Sun.  nmo, 
pp.  iv-391.  Straight-line  borders,  rubricated  head- 
lines, etc.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Saltus,  Edgar.  Historia  Amoris:  A  History 
of  Love,  Ancient  and  Modern.  i6mo,  pp.  278.  New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley.     $1.50    net. 

Saltus,  Edgar.  Mary  Magdalen:  A  Chronicle. 
i6mo,  pp.  254.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
$1  net. 

Standard  English  Classics.  Dickens's  Tale  of 
Two  Cities.  Edited  by  James  Weber  Linn.  Pp. 
xiv-455.  60  cents;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
Condensed,  etc.,  by  D.  H.  Montgomery-,  with 
introduction  by  W.  P.  Trent.  Pp.  xviii-311.  4s 
cents:  Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  with 
Other  Poems.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Trent  and  W.  T. 
Brewster.  Pp.  xxv-107.  30  cents;  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Cranford.  Edited  by  William  E.  Simmonds.  Pp. 
xxii-207.  35  cents;  Browning's  Poems.  Selected 
and  edited  by  Robert  M.  Lovett.  Pp.  xxviii-208. 
35  cents.  All  i6mo.  Portraits.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Stoddard,  W.  O.  Two  Cadets  with  Washington. 
[Revolutionary  Series.]  Illustrated  by  J.  W.  Ken- 
nedy. i2mo,  pp.  341.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard.     $1.25. 

Strannik,  Ivan.  The  Shadow  of  the  House. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Emma  A.  Prentiss. 
i2mo,  pp.  307.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
Si. 5°. 

Stratemeyer,  Edward.  Dave  Porter  in  the 
South  Seas.  [Dave  Porter  Series.]  Illustrated  by 
I.  B.  Hazelton.  i2mo,  pp.  286.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  Selected  Lyrical 
Poems  of ,  Including  his  first  volume  "Laus  Veneris." 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-341.   New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.50. 

Waddell,  L.  Austine.  Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries: 
With  a  Record  of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904. 
With  15s  illustrations  and  maps.  Third  and  cheaper 
edition.  8vo,  pp.  xx-530.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     S3  net. 

Altho  announced  as  "a  third  and  cheaper 
edition,"  Mr.  Waddell's  book  in  the  original 
edition  is  not  old.  First  published  in 
March  of  last  year,  it  passed  to  a  second 
edition  in  the  following  April.  In  January, 
1906,  the  author  wrote  his  preface  for  a 
"third  and  cheaper  edition ' '  which  appeared 
in  March  and  was  followed  in  May  by  a 
fourth  printing.  The  text  of  this  "cheaper 
edition"  is  the  same  as  in  the  more 
costly  one.  The  edition  contains  "nearly 
all  the  numerous  original  illustrations." 
Meanwhile  the  notes  "have  been  expanded 
to  include  an  interesting  list  of  the  numer- 
ous wild -flowers  collected  by  me  around 
Lhasa." 

Wagner,  Charles.  My  Impressions  of  America. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  Louise  Hendee. 
i8mo,  pp.  xii-301.  New  York:  McClure,  Phil  ips 
&  Co.     Si    net. 

The  author  of  "The  Simple  Life"  has 
here  made  a  record  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences rather  than  a  formal  study  of 
American  institutions.  His  attitude  is 
one  of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  seldom 
running  into  criticism.  The  book  is  not 
without  passages  of  the  reflective  and 
serious  kind,  but  they  are  thrown  in 
here  and  there  as  breaks  in  the  narrative. 
Mr.  Wagner  has  offered  to  Americans  a 
graceful  and  interesting  souvenir  of  his 
recent  visit. 

Walcott,  Earle  Ashley.  Blindfolded:  A  N 
Illustrations  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.  um< 
400.     Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     $1.50. 

Wells,  Carolyn.  At  the  Sign  of  [the  Sphinx: 
A  Book  of  Riddles.  i6mo,  pp.  128.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     $1. 

Walker,  Williston.  John  Calvin,  the  Organizer 
of  Reformed  Protestantism,  1509- 1564.  (Heroes 
of  the  Reformation  Series.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson.]  Illustrated,  pp.  xviii-450. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.35  net. 
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We  Bring  You  the  Gift  of  Tongues 

You  can  have  the  delight  of  speaking  fluently  and  of  reading  and  writing 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

without  the  delay  and  drudgery  that  always  heretofore  have  confronted  you. 

In  a  Few  Weeks  You  Can  Freely  Use  a  Foreign  Language 


To  acquire  any  one  of 
the  great  foreign  lan- 
guages mail  the  cou- 
pon below  and  receive 
free  interesting  book- 
lets and  explanatory 
literature  with  fac- 
simile letters  from 
language  authorities 
in  the  leading  univer- 
sities. 


By  the  Wonderful 

LANCUAGE-PHONE 

METHOD 

And   Rosenthal's   Practical    Linguistry 


A  treatise  on  language 
study  will  be  sent  you 
free.  It  contains  Dr. 
Rosenthal's  complete 
explanation  of  his 
marvelously  successful 
system,  and  of  the  won- 
derful LANGUAGE- 
PHONE,  its  origin 
and  uses. 


The  Most  Perfect,  Natural,  and  Successful  Method  Ever  Devised  for  Acquiring  a  Foreign  Language 

Upward  of  a  million  students,  teachers,  business  men,  and  others  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Rosenthal  System  with  entire  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.     Thousands  have  already  used  it  with  the  wonderful  Language-Phone,  that  tireless  and  precisely  accurate,  up-to-date  teacher. 


French,  German,  Spanish  or 
Italian.  To  speak  it,  to  under- 
stand it,  to  write  it,  there  is  but 
one  way.  You  must  hear  it 
spoken  over  and  over,  until  your 
ear  knows  it.  You  must  see  it 
printed  correctly  till  your  eye 
knows  it.  You  must  talk  it 
and  write  it.  All  this  can  be 
done  best  by  the  Language- 
Phone  Method.  With  this 
method  you  buy  a  professor  out- 
right. You  own  him.  He 
speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or 
quickly  ;  when  you  choose,  night 
or  day ;  for  a  few  minutes  or 
hours  at  a  time.  Any  one  can 
learn  a  foreign  language  who 
hears  it  spoken  often  enough  ; 
and  by  this  method  you  can 
hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 


Only  10  Minutes  a  Day  for  a  Little  While 

If  you  knew  how  easily  you  could  acquire  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  familiarity  with  any  or  all  of  the  four  great  living  foreign 
languages,  would  you  be  content  to  remain  longer  ignorant  of 
this  delightful  and  important  accomplishment  ?  Only  ten  minutes 
a  day  for  a  little  while  in  your  leisure  moments  will  give  you 
speaking,  reading  and  writing  familiarity  with  a  new  language. 

The  Natural  Method  of  Study 

The  keynote  of  the  success  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  the  nat- 
ural way  in  which  the  mind  acquires  an  unfamiliar  language.  It 
is  almost  exactly  as  a  child  learns  to  talk.  Almost  unconsciously 
you  glide  into  thinking  in  a  new  language.  You  learn  to  use 
sentences  rather  than  isolated  words,  and  you  avoid  all  the  old- 
time  drudgery. 

The  Voices  of  Living  Native  Professors 

"ACCENT  IS  THE  SOTJI.  OF  A  LANGUAGE  ;    IT    GIVES 
THE  FEELING  AND  TRUTH  TO  IT."— Rousseau. 

Many  who  can  speak  a  foreign  language  cannot  pronounce  it 
correctly.  The  Language-Phone  makes  you  the  master  of  exact 
accent,  imparting  the  accuracy  of  the  cultured  native  professors' 
pronunciation. 

The  Language-Phone  furnishes  ready  self-instruction  for  one 
or  for  every  member  of  the  family,  unceasingly  ready  for  service, 
repeating  the  living  voices  of  the  native  professors  with  absolute 
accuracy  of  pronunciation.  It  talks  at  almost  any  speed  you  re- 
quire. It  is  simplicity  itself,  and  a  child  can  use  it  as  easily  as  a 
grown  person.  It  always  stays  in  order.  It  affords  the  acme  of 
accuracy,  celerity,  convenience.  It  offers  pleasant  mental  rec- 
reation and  a  delightful  means  toward  5elf-culture.  You  can 
enjoy  it  at  any  time,  and  there  is  a  certain  .ascination  in  its  use. 

Eye,  Ear,  Tongue,  and  Mind 

You  learn  th>  whole  language.  All  functions  of  language  are 
taught  by  this  method  at  the  same  time.  Eye,  ear,  tongue,  and 
mind  are  all  brought  into  play.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
memorize  lists  of  verbs,  declensions,  and  complicated  grammati- 
cal rules.  You  hear  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a  native  professor, 
whose  accuracy  and  reliability  we  guarantee.  In  private  lessons 
you  have  no  such  assurance. 

11 Knowledge  is  Power";  New  Power  for  You 

If  you  master  more  than  one  tongue  you  add  just  so  much  to 
your  mastery  of  the  world's  spoken  and  written  thoughts.  The 
Language-Phone  will  double  and  treble  your  mental  power  in 
this  respect.     It  will  give  every  word  an  added  meaning. 


Indorsed  by 
University  Authorities 

Let  us  mail  you  facsimile  letters 
from  well-known  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  following  great 
Universities: 

Yale  University 

Princeton  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Cornell  University 

Boston  University 

University  of  Virginia 

St.  John's  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

St.  Joseph's  College 

University  of  Colorado 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

De  La  Salle  Institute 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Brown  University 

Columbia   University 

Manhattan  College 

N.  Y.  University 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Chicago 

Syracuse  University 

Besides  many  other  authorities 


In  Offering  to  send  this  treatise  to  The  Literary  Digest 
readers  we  will  make  known  to  them  the  innumerable  merits 
of  this  world-renowned  system  of  language  study.  We  wish  it  to 
make  its  own  appeal  and  we  are  confident  that  if  you  will  give 
this  appeal  a  careful  reading  you  will  at  once  join  the  ranks 
of  the  great  army  of  successful  students. 

THE  LANCUACE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Bldg.,    1 6th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD, 

Broadway  and  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  language  treatise, 
facsimile  letters,  and  booklet. 


Name 


L.  D.  10-6-06 


Address. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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LHEVINNE 


Uses 
The 


Steinway 


Many  manufacturers  claim  to 
make  Art  Pianos,  but  few  can 
substantiate  that  claim,  and  fewer 
obtain  even  a  limited  recognition. 
World-recognition  comes  only  to  works  of  genius,  such  as 
the  Steinway  Piano — an  instrument  that  always  has  been, 
and  is,  the  first  and  the  final  choice  of  the  greatest  pianists 
and  musicians  in  the  world,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
national  bias. 

Josef  Lhevinne,  Russia's  greatest  pianist,  will  use  the 
Steinway  Piano  exclusively  on  his  American  concert  tour 
during  the  season  of  1906-1907,  and  will  appear  as  Soloist 
with  all  the  leading  Orchestras,  as  follows : 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
NEW  YORK  SYMFHONY 
CHICAGO  ORCHESTRA 


PITTSBURGH  ORCHESTRA 
RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY 
PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
CINCINNATI  ORCHESTRA 


ST.  PAUL  ORCHESTRA 


Illustrated  catalogue  and  booklets  sent  upon  request. 

STEINWAY  <&  SONS, 
Steinway  Hall,  107-109  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


That  Dainty  MintCovered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 


Wcleis 


AtAllrMkttcrkip.il  of  Stores 

5  cent's  Hie  Ounce 
orir5U0«.and25't..Packers 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

If  ui'i  rcigl bcrrood  |y  ycu  tend  us  10c.  lor  sample  pat  kit. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY.  INC.  Philadelphia.  U.S.A.,  and  Toronto.  Can. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

The    Traveler. 

By  Robert  Gilbert  Welsh. 

What  matter  that  his  crippled  feet 
About  his  room  scarce  carry  him? 

His  spirit  finds  adventures  meet 
In  Fez,  Fashoda,  Suakim. 

How  can  this  world  seem  small  and  bare, 
When  his  brown  eyes,  so  kind  yet  keen, 

May  welcome  friends  from  here  and  there, 
And  see  in  them  what  they  have  seen? 

When  summer  seethes  in  his  confines 
He  dreams  of  woodlands  cool  and  dim; 

He  strolls  in  Dante's  haunts,  the  pines 
Of  San  Vitale  sing  to  him. 

And  yet  at  times,  when  hours  creep  by, 

Measured  by  couch  and  crutch  and  chair. 
His  cloistered  body  seems  to  cry 
For  the  free  world  of  Otherwhere. 

Ah!     Some  day,  when  he  shall  have  drawn 

The  final,  ineffectual  breath, 
He  will  set  out  across  the  dawn 

On  that  great  journey  men  call  death. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (October). 


The  Harvard  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race. 
By  Isidore  G.  Ascher. 

Victory  without  defeat  when  hands  grasp  hands, 
The  generous  grip  that  lauds  a  splendid  race; 

What  matter  fortune's  chance,  superior  pace? 
The  nobler  triumph  seeks  not  nor  demands 
The  idle  vaunt  of  noisy  praise,  but  stands 

Beyond  a  narrow  range  of  time  or  place, 

The  peaceful  struggle  which  good-will  may  trace, 
To  knit  the  greatness  of  two  kindred  lands! 

Strong  arms  and  purpose  and  united  skill, 
An  untamed  spirit  and  a  generous  soul, 

And  a'l  that  gives  a  nation  strenuous  will, 
Courage  to  rise  and  reach  a  common  goal— 

The  aims  which  love  and  loyalty  fulfil — 
This  passing  race  shall  symbol  and  extol! 

— From  Public  Opinion  (London;. 


The  Watcher. 

By  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay. 

The  long  road  and  the  low  shore,  a  sail  against  the 

sky, 
The  ache  in  my  heart's  core  and  hope  so  hard  to 

die — 
Vh  me,  but  the  day's  long — and  all  the  sails  g< 

The  long  road  and   the  dark   shore,  pools  with 
aflame, 

The  ache  in  my  heart's  core,  the  hope  I  dan- 
name — 

Ah,  me,  but  the  ni^'iit's  1  >ng — and  every  night  the 
same! 

— From  The  Reader  Magazine  (October). 


Macdowell. 

Bv    "R.   W.   G." 

R(  mice!  rejoice! 

The  New  World  hath  a  voice — 

A   voice  of  tragedy  and  mirth, 

iing  clear  through  all  the  earth; 
A  i  >u-e  of  music,  tender  and  sublime, 
Kin  to  thi  music  of  all  time. 

1  [ear  ye,  and  know — - 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJ]  CTS      ONE  CENT  EACH. 
Send  for  I'.ttalosue. 

i:ti;i  u  of  oiiYEKsm  nam.,  is  irinitj  riarf,  Dntu,  lui 
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<  >:  the  New  World  the  mystic,  lyric  heart, 

lii'-uthed  m  undaunted  art ; 

1 1 < - 1  i tp  of  days;    her  glittering  nights; 

The  rich  surprise 

And  miracle  of  iridescent  skii 

Her  lovely  lowland;-  and  imperial  heights; 

1  [er  g! is  and  gladne 

Her  oceans  thundering  on  a  thousand  b! 

Her  wildw I  madn 

Her   streams,   adrcim   with   memory   that  deplores 

The  red   inhabitants  '"vanished  and  undo] 

That  follow,   follow  to  far  lands  beyond  the  setting 

sun. 
And  echoes  one  may  hear  of  ancient  lores 
From  the  Old  World's  well-loved  shores; 
Primal  loves,  and  quenchless  hates; 
Striving  lives,  and  conquering  fates; 
Elves  innocently  antic 
Or  wild -eyed,  frantic; 
Shadow-heroes,   passionate,   gigantic — 
Sons  and  daughters  of  the  prime 
That  moved   the  mighty   bards   to   noble  rime. 

Rejoice!  rejoice! 
The   New  World   hath  new  music — and  a  voice! 

— From  The  Century  Magazine  (October). 


The  Wind-Up  of  the  Season. 

By  Earle  Hooker  Eaton. 

The  leaves  are  thinning  on  the  bough, 

And  one  by  one  are  falling, 
The  birds  are  speeding  southward  now, 

And  mate  to  mate  is  calling. 

Dan  Cupid  hurries,  full  of  hope, 

His  meshes  coiling,  throwing; 
No  plainsman  ever  swung  a  rope 

With  half  the  skill  he's  showing. 

The  Lariat  of  Love  is  spun 

Of  silken  threads  enduring, 
And  ere  they  senie  it,  two  are  one 

In  bonds  that  are  alluring. 

Wise  Cupid,  warned  of  autumn's  change, 
Now  hastens,  with  good  reason, 

The  round-up  on  the  Eros  Range — 
The  wind-up  of  the  season. 

— From   Harper's  Weekly. 


RIGHT   HOME 

Doctor  Reconiineno.8  Postuui  from  Personal 
Test. 


No  one  is  better  able  to  realize  the  injuri- 
ous action  of  caffeine — the  drug  in  coffee — 
on  the  heart,  than  the  doctor. 

When  the  doctor  himself  has  been  relieved 
by  simply  leaving  off  coffee  and  using  Fostuin, 
he  can  refer  with  full  conviction  to  his  own 
case. 

A  Mo.  physician  prescribes  Postum  for 
many  of  his  patients  because  he  was  bene- 
fited by  it.     He  says  : 

"  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  in  regard  to 
that  excellent  preparation — Postum.  1  have 
had  functional  or  nervous  heart  trouble  for 
over  15  years,  and  part  of  the  time  was  un- 
able to  attend  to  my  business. 

"  I  was  a  moderate  user  of  coffee  and  did 
not  think  it  hurt  me.  But  on  stopping 
it  and  using  Postum  instead,  my  heart  lias 
got  all  right,  and  I  ascribe  it  to  the  change 
from  coffee  to  Postum. 

"I  am  prescribing  it  now  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, especially  when  coffee  does  not  agree, 
or  affects  the  heart,  nerves  or  stomach. 

"  When  made  right  it  has  a  much  better 
flavor  than  coffee,  and  is  a  vital  sustainer  of 
the  system.  I  shall  continue  to  recommend 
it  to  our  people,  and  I  have  my  own  case  to 
refer  to."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book. 
"TheEoadtoWellville,"  inpkgs.  "There's 
a  reason." 


May  we  send  you  free.  SAMPLES  of 
our  Novel  and  Exclusive  Line  of  Tickings 
and  our  144-page  illustrated  book? 

The  simples  include  the  good  old-nuhioned  A.C.A.  Ticking  in  wide  and  narrow  stripe;  dust-proof 
Satin  Finish  Ticking  in  linen  effects;  and  our  exclusive  Mercerised  Art  Twills  lr.  fancy  stripe 
with  floril  effects,  in  blue,  pink,  yellow,  green  or  lavender.     Sec  the  coupon  below. 


THE  PERFECT 
MATTRESS 

s  the  one   you  never  feel, 

he  one  that  never  forces  it- 
self upon  your  mind,  the  one 
that  lets  you   sleep  if  sleepy, 
and    lulls    you    to  dreamland 
when  restless. 

With  a  hair  mattress  beneath 
you,   you  are  constantly  squirm- 
ing   around   to    avoid   lumps  and 
hollows.     Hair    mattresses    are 
bound  to  be  lumpy  and  uneven   be- 
cause the  hair  is  stuffed  into  the  tick  in  handfuls. 

The  Ostermoor  is  made  of  Ostermoor  sheets  of  uni- 
form thickness,  laid  in  the  tick  by  hand— built,  not  stuffed.    Dust  and  vermin  proof. 

The  Ostermoor  is  aseptically  clean,  non-absorbent,  does  not  mat,  ]5ack  or  lump,  keeps 
its  original  resiliency,  and  never  needs  remaking.    Better  than  hair — much  cheaper. 

Send  at  Once  for  Samples  of  Ticking  and  the  Book 

With  the  samples  that  we  will  send  you,  you  can  select  a  ticking  to  harmonize 
with  the  furnishings  of  your  bedroom,  and  please  your  individual  taste.  The  fuil 
line  of  samples  we  send  you  free,  together  with  our  144-page  book,  "The  Test  of 
Time."  This  is  not  an  orainary  advertising  booklet,  but  a  complete  work  upon 
sleep  and  beds,  and  contains  over  200  illustrations.  To  get  ticking  samples,  book 
and  name  of  your  local  Ostermoor  dealer,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  and  mail 
us  the  coupon,  or  send  request  on  a  postal  if  you  prefer.     But  do  it  now. 

We  Sell  by  Mail  or  Through  2,500  Ostermoor  Dealers 

Exclusive  Ostermoor  agencies  everywhere— that  is  our  aim.  We  were  compelled 
to  this  move  to  protect  the  public  against  worthless  imitations.    The  Ostermoor 
dealer  in  your  vicinity— we  tell  you  who  he  is  if  you  mail  the  coupon  —  will  show 

ou  a   mattress  with  the   Ostermoor  name  and 


SIZES   AND   PRICES  : 

'■  ft.  0  in.  wide,  2olbs.SS.35 
!  ft.  wide,  30  lbs.  10.00 
lft.6in.wide.35lbs.  11.70 
I  ft.  wide,  40  lbs.  13.35 
1  ,1.6  in.  wide, 45  lbs.  15.00 

All  6  ft.  3  inches  long 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

In  two  parts  60c.  extra. 


label;  that  alone  stands  for  mattress  excellence. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  our  name  and  trade  mark 
sewn  on  the  end.     }f  you  order  of  us  by  mail, 
we  ship  mattress,  express  paid,  same  day 
check    is   received,   and    allow   you    30 
Nights'  Free  Trial.     If  not  satisfied 
you  may  return  mattress  and  we  will 
refund  price  without  question.  /       Nan-. 


Ostermoor 

*  Company, 

114    Elizabeth 

St.,  New  York. 

Without   obligation 
on  my  part,  please  send 

Samples  of  Ticking 

and  your  144-page  book,  so 
that   I   may  learn   about    the 
Ostermoor,  and  the  name  of  my 
Ostermoor  dealer. 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 


Address- 


Canadian  Agency:  Idea!  Bedding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


A  Penny  Spent 

in  building  a  warm  house 

Is  a    Dollar   Saved 

in  heating  it  afterwards. 


Pat  I83t'9»' 


will  make  it  wind  and  frost  proof;  keep  out 
the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heat  of  summer.  Costs 
less  than  lc.  a  foot,  and  one  layer  1:  equal  to  six 
of  rosin-sized  paper.     Send  for  free  sample  of 

CABOT'S 
iSneatning    Quilt. 

Agents  at  all  central  joints. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

149  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light.  Blankets  an^ 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The  weight 
is  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  causes  nightmare  and  is  un- 
healthy. P:i|Mki*  Illmikcfs  are  warmer  than  woolen, 
ami  weigh  only  ten  ounces  eai  h.  Hade  "i  strong  st^ 
paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip.  Cosl  leas  than  w 
keta.  Thev  are  an  1  pplicatinn  "i  A  Well-knCW  u  ><-i- 
rutilii*  Principle.  Worn  betwi  ad  top  cover, 

rilU'K  98. OO  A  liOZK.Y.  F.O.B  Cincinnati,  or  we 
will  send  two  full  size  !<>r  sample,  postpaid,  lor  $1.00.  Also 
make  the  famous  Paper  IHnpers  that  Appeal  to 
the  mot  ln»r  of  1  be  l»:il»e  to  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
diaper  and  destroyed  when  Boiled  73  *  ents  per  loo  F.  O.  B., 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postpaid,  (or  $1.00.  It  skeptical 
send  lOcts.  in  stamps  tor  samples  ot' diapers. 

"WHITELAVV  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Readers  or  The  Lur.r.  .r.v  Dicest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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When  You  Build 
Your  New  Home 

The  right  selection  of  the  hardware 
trimmings  is  an  important  point  to  be 
considered  and  is  one  of  the  artistic  de- 
tails that  should  be  decided  according  to 
your  own  taste.  Although  the  cost  of 
the  hardware  is  trifling  ;n  comparison  to 
the  cost  of  the  home,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  permanent  decorations. 

SARGENT'S 

Artistic  Hardware 

combines  decorative  beauty  with   dur- 
able utility. 

Our  beautiful  Book  of  Designs,  which 
is  sent  free  on  application,  will  enable 
you  to  select  a  pattern  to  harmonize  with 
any  style  of  architecture.  It  will  give 
you  practical  assistance  and  prevent  the 
annoyance  that  always  comes  from  the 
careless  selection  of  inferior  locks  and 
building  hardware. 

This  beautiful  Book  of  Designs  shows 
fifty-eight  Patterns  of  Artistic  Hardware, 
and  gives  countless  valuable  sugges- 
tions.    It's  yours  for  the  asking. 

SARGENT  &  CO., 
160  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter-Air-Space  System 

Is  two-fold  tlirouRhout,  Affording  pro- 
tect! "i  ■ 

n  tto  to 

Invalids,  Athletes, 
Professional  Men, 
Merchants,  Accountants 

Ami  :iii  ofcupatioiu 

or  out 

Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

li.iv e  united  in  ' 

-.I  Ota  Habdkbtold 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  Street,     TROY,  N.  Y. 
Send 


PERSONAL. 

"Battery  Dan."— Daniel  E.  Finn,  city  magis- 
trate in  New  York,  and  a  district  leader  in  Tam- 
many, is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  "  A  picturesque  and  powerful  per- 
sonality "  is  the  alliterative  summary.  A  reading 
of  some  of  the  stories  which  are  included  in  the 
article  leaves  little  doubt  of  the  picturesque  char- 
acter of  the  man,  and  the  resourcefulness  with  which 
he  administers  his  judicial  office.  Here  are  some  of 
these  little  pictures  of  his  daily  life: 

As  a  judge,  he  frowns  upon  unnecessary  arrests 
of  boys;  he  will  not  accept  merely  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  women;  with  all,  his  tendency  is  to 
warn  instead  of  fine,  and  to  fine  instead  of  imprison. 

"Who  is  this  terrible  miscreant?"  he  was  once 
heard  to  demand  one  morning,  in  such  a  tone  that 
the  policeman  who  had  made  the  arrest  felt  suddenly 
ashamed  as  he  looked  at  the  white- faced  lad  at  the 
bar.  "  Discharged! "  came  swiftly,  after  a  few  words 
of  stammering  explanation. 

A  man  accused  of  drunkenness  stood  up. 

"  I  was  at  Bailey's  racket  last  night," he  pleaded, 
in  anxious  attempted  justification,  naming  thu;;  the 
lollification  of  a  minor  politician. 

"Two  dollars;  the  racket  isn't  until  to-night," 
came  without  a  smile;  and  the  man  sheepishly  felt 
for  the  money,  realizing  too  late  the  futility  of  try- 
ing to  deceive  a  man  of  Finn's  detailed  knowledge 
of  political  doings. 

He  seldom  punishes  for  drunkenness  a  man  who 
works  for  a  livelihood,  after  a  night's  imprisonment 
has  followed  the  ignominy  of  arrest,  for  he  deems 
that  would  be  more  punishment  of  the  wife  and 
children.  And  when  he  fines  poor  people  for  petty 
offenses,  his  fine  is  likely  to  be  but  fifty  cents.  For 
Finn  is  himself  of  the  people  and  knows  the  value  of 
money  to  them. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  upon  the  bench,  so 
swift  and  decisive  he  is.  Unwillingly  he  found  it 
necessary  to  fine  a  woman  a  dollar.  "I  can't  pay 
it,"  she  whispered;  and  Finn,  looking  at  her,  and 
seeing  in  her  eyes  the  dread  of  the  alternative 
"Island,'  i»oke  brusquely:  "Paroled  for  two  hours 
to  get  th«  *ioney."  And  he  added,  in  a  murmur 
which  few  but  she  could  hear:  "If  you  can't  get  it, 
come  back  here  and  I'll  pay  it  myself." 

But  he  is  severe  whenever  severity  is  called  for; 
evil  finds  in  him  no  defender  or  apologist. 

He  is  about  sixty;  his  hair  is  gray,  his  mustache 
grizzled;  he  is  vigorous  in  body  and  of  mind.  He 
began  his  career  with  only  the  education  of  public 
and  parochial  schools,  and  then  went  to  work,  at 
this  thing  or  that,  always  diligent,  giving  at  first 
little  promise  of  marked  success,  but  always  aiming 
far  above  him. 

He  entered  politics  by  the  door  of  making  himself 
the  friend  of  every  man  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
after  a  while  it  was  known  that  he  would  get  up  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  to  aid  a  friend  or  get  bail  in 
case  of  trouble,  and  that,  as  his  power  grew,  he  could 
be  relied  upon  to  secure  for  his  neighbors  their  full 
share  of  privileges  from  city  inspectors  and  con- 
tractors. In  short,  he  made  himself  indispensable 
and  loved. 

He  realized  what  a  help  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
would  be  in  a  political  career,  and  so,  studying  prin- 
cipally at  night,  he  obtained  it.  Tammany  recog- 
nized his  growing  strength  and  made  him  a  deputy 
sheriff.  After  that,  he  was  sent  by  his  district  to 
represent  them,  for  several  terms,  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly,  and  such  was  his  striking  com- 
pound of  qualities  that  he  became  leader  of  his  party 
there.  And  it  was  while  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
that  he  won  his  name. 

For  a  law  was  introduced  which,  innocent  upon 
its  face,  would  have  given  the  Battery,  where  from 
time  immemorial  there  have  been  a  public  park  and 
public  water-front,  to  private  corporations  for  the 
construction  of  piers  and  the  possession  of  private 
business  interests.  Finn  pried  into  the  bill,  saw 
what  it  meant,  headed  a  fight  against  it,  saw  it  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  and  won  his  name  of  "  Battery 
Dan,"  which  the  more  readily  attached  itself  to  him 
from  the  fact  that  the  Battery  for  which  he  fought 
irt  of  his  own  district. 

Recently,   to  make  up  for  the  encroachments  of 


Refinish  your  Furniture 

Do  It  Yourself 


I  nteresti  ng, 
simple  and  fasci- 
nating. Our  prac- 
tical free  book 
makes  it  a  simple 
matterto  finish  or 
refijush  new  and 
old  f  u  r  n  i  t  u  re, 
wood  -  work  and 
floors  in  We.'ith 
ered,  Miflfiion, 
I  ,.    Mahog- 

any   and    other 
latest   effects    at 
little    cost    with 
i'»     Pre- 
pared Wax.    Ap- 
ply our  wax  with 
cloth   to  any  fin- 
ished wood    and 
rub  to  a    polish 
with  dry  cloth.  A 
beautiful      finish 
will    be   immedi- 
ately produced.     Our   book    explains  how  you  can  easily  change   the 
color  Rnd  the  finish  of  furniture  to  harmonize  with  your  wood-work 
or  other  furnishings. 

We  save  you  money  by  telling  bow  old, 
discarded,  poorly  finished  furniture  can  be 
made  serviceable  and  stylish. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint— 10  and 
25  cents  packages  and  large-size  cans.  Write  at  once  for 
48  page  color  book,  regular  25  cents  edition,  that  gives 
all  the  above  information.  Sent  FREE  postpaid  for 
limited  time.    Mention  book  edition  L.  D.  10. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 

RACINE,  WIS. 

' '  The  Wood- Finishing  Authorities' ' 
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SAHMiS  BANK 

PITTS  BURGH,  PA.  v 


CAPITAL       £,        SURPLUS 

TWO     MILLION      DOLLARS 


Banking  by  Mail  was  originated  by 
us  some  years  ago  in  order  to  place  the 
advantages  of  a  safe  savings  institu- 
tion within  the  reach  of  saving  men, 
women  and  children  everywhere.  Our 
capital  and  surplus  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  strictly  savings  bank  in  the 
world. 

Send  to-day  for  booklet  "L"  explain- 
ing our  system  in  detail. 


THE    BANK  THAT   PAYS 


A  SECTIONAL   MUSIC  CABINET 

Shipped  on  ipnroval  it  grows  with  your  rnusir. 

Add  a  section  at  a  time  as 
you  need  it.  Music  is 
kept  in  drawer  with  drop 
front,  makings!]  eets  easily 
accessible,  and  doing 
away  with  frayed  edges. 
When  drawer  is  closed  it 
is  dust  proof. 

Something  entirely  new. 

Hand  made  and  hand- 
polished  in  quarter-sawed 
oak  or  Bgure  mahogany. 
Height  :t0  inches,  top  -■'<  x 
17  inches.  Price  base 
(containing  two  drawers 
and  top  19.00.  Additional 
drawers  $1.10  each. 

Freight  prepaid  east  of 
the  Mississippi  a...i  north  <>f  Tennessee. 

Weguanuii  tion or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  deecripl 
THOM  ts  H  KM  1 1  KB  CO.,  fli'r«..  Dept  E,   Hmnd  HapUR  Mieh. 


WRITC 
THE 


rill  write  the  music  and  present  to  BIO  N.Y.r*nblishers  B 


And  wo  will  write  the  music  and  present  to  BIO  N.Y.  Publisher* 
A    HIT  will   make  you  RICH. 


Metropolitan  Music  Co. 


Send  now  for  Free  Bool  let. 
H  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York 


Old   Book!   ami    M  11  IT ii  «  I  11  >-  H    IIoiirIiI  null  *.>lil 

Ami  hi.  >\   Mv    ■  »m.i,  Bt.   Lotna,  Mo.    — ^ — 
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YOUNG  MAN- 
WE  WANT  YOU ! 

Step  Right  Into  a  Big  Business 

Young  Men  We   nee(l    several    more 

Wanted  at  Once      younff  men  to  fiU  vacan" 
cies  in 

our  sales  force.    These  va- 
cancies are  due  to   the 
rapid  extension  of  our 
business  into  new 
territory,  and  to  the 
promotions  of  local 
agents  to  higher  posi- 
tions in  the  Oliver  Organ- 
ization.    They   must  be 
filled  quickly. 

Limitless  ^e  are  *^e  largest  independent 

Possibilities  typew"'61"  manufacturers  in  the 
world.  In  the  ten  years  of  this 
Company's  existence  we  have  not  only  over- 
taken but  far  exceeded  the  sales  of  every  one  of 
the  "trust"  machines. 


Oliver  Typewriter 
Writes  in  Sight 


The  visible  writing  of 
the  Oliver  Typewriter 
is  its  supreme  advan- 
tage over  the  old-style  machines.  But  we  add 
to  this  advantage  light  key  touch,  great  mani- 
folding power,  perfect  alignment  and  adapt- 
ability to  a  very  wide  range  of  uses. 


We  Want 
Young  Blood 


The  manager  of  our  Sales 
Department  is  a  young  man. 
He  has  surrounded  himself 
with  a  strong  force  of  bright,  aggressive,  re- 
sourceful young  men.  He  has  trained  them 
for  success.  Under  his  leadership  they  have 
made  a  sales  record  unequaled  by  any  other 
selling  organization  in  America. 

Free  Course  in  After  a  young  man  has  joined 
Salesmanship  the  OHver  Organization,  he 
is  given  a  full  course  in  the 
Oliver  School  of  Practical  Salesmanship.  The 
course  opens  up  the  secrets  of  success  in  selling 
merchandise.  It  gives  him  the  confidence  born 
of  conscious  power.  This  course  is  free,  but  is 
easily  worth  hundreds  to  any  ambitious  young 
man. 


Permanent  Positions 
If  Qualified 


You  can  step  right 
into  the  typewriter 
business  without  any 
previous  experience.  You  should  easily  build 
up  a  business  worth  83600  a  year  or  more. 
It's  up  to  you!    Address  at  once— 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

130  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


A  WONDERFUL  TIME-SAVER 


We  make  aluminum  and 
sheet-metal    novelties  and 

spcriii  I- 


You  c;m  have  *u0 Phone  m 
at  your  linger  tips  by  up i rig  this  de 
vice.  Adjmt  ble  lo  any  Phone.  Makes  an  at- 
tractive  advertising  novelty  to  be  presented  to 
customers  or  prospective  customers.  In  quan- 
tities oCoue  hundred  or  over,  we  print  your 
name  and  business  on  the  front  of  aluminum 
ease.  Sample  price,  charges  prepaid  50c. 
Special  rates  in  ijiiantities 

AUTOMAT  C  2ARD  INDEX  CO.. 
326  BleeckerSt.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Expert  Representatives!  D.R.  Penn  Co.,  130  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 


A  rm  CENTS  For  13  Weeks 
I  JT%  Trial    Subscription  to 

■"■■^^In  thisillust  r»ted  national 
weekly  all  the  really  important 
news  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly,  impartially  and  concise- 
ly, forbusy  readers — a  variety  of  general  features  beingadd- 
ed.  It  is  lincere,  reliable,  who  esome,  interesting — THE 
newspaper  for  the  home,  f  1  year;  takes  place  of  periodicals 
costing  1 2 to f 4.  Try  it,13  wks.forl6c.  Patnfinder,Wash.,D.C. 


business  buildings,  his  realm  lias  been  extended  to 
take  in  the  Mulberry  Bend  Italian  <  olony  and  China- 
town. His  district  has  long  included  the  Syrian 
and  other  foreign  colonies,  and  now  that  there  have 
idded  the  principal  settlement  of  Italians  and 
most  of  the  Chinese,  his  is  by  far  the  most  pictui 
district  of  the  city. 

The  other  day  two  Chinamen  were  haled  before 
i  rati    Finn  on  the  cliai  mg  given 

kind  of  entertainment  on  Sunday,  and  thus  viola- 
ting the  laws  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  "  Bat- 
tery Dan"  apparently  thought  that  their  offense 
was  not  such  a  serious  one,  at  least  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Orient. 

"Was  the  entertainment  religious  or  secular?"  he 
demanded  sternly.  The  complainant  did  not  know. 
The  Chinamen,  themselves  desperately  frightened, 
and  uncomprehending,  put  up  their  clasped  hands 
in  supplication. 

The  magistrate's  face  did  not  alter  a  muscle  of  its 
judicial  calm.  "Hm!  Clasped  hands;  evidently 
prayer!  Religious.  Discharged."  And  the  China- 
men were  hustled  away  by  a  court  officer,  uncompre- 
hending, but  thankful. 

No  theoretical  politician,  he!  No;  he  is  one  who 
understands  human  nature  and  how  politics  is  prac- 
tically run.  He  believes  that  offices  should  properly 
go  to  the  ruling  powers.  He  firmly  believes  that 
"reform"  does  not  reform.  He  frankly  looks  upon 
civil  service  as  humbug. 


Special  60-Day  Offer 


"The  Wire  King." — In  the  "Romance  of  Steel 
and  Iron,"  in  the  October  Munsey,  a  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  given.  John  W.  Gates,  the 
"Wire  King,"  is  described  as  "an  extreme  type  of 
the  American  'hustler,'  "  and  these  paragraphs 
describing  his  rise  in  the  world  well  bear  out  the 
statement: 

As  a  boy,  Gates  grew  up  on  an  Illinois  farm. 
He  was  energetic  and  precocious.  Two  years 
before  he  became  a  voter  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
an  Illinois  girl  and  married  her.  At  that  time  he 
was  "Johnny"  Gates,  the  manager  of  a  little  hard- 
ware store  in  a  farming  village. 

Now  there  was  in  De  Kalb,  Illinois,  a  man  named 
Isaac  Ellwood,  who  was  trying  to  sell  a  new  com- 
modity called  barbed  wire.  At  his  wife's  suggestion, 
Ellwood  had  bought  the  right  to  make  this  wire 
from  a  Missouri  blacksmith.     His  trouble,  he  found, 

CAREFUL  DOCTOR 
Prescribed.  Change  of  Food  Instead  of  Drags. 


It  takes  considerable  courage  for  a  doctor 
to  deliberately  prescribe  only  food  for  a  de- 
spairing patient,  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
usual  list  of  medicines. 

There  are  some  truly  scientific  physicians 
among  the  present  generation  who  recognize 
and  treat  conditions  as  they  are  and  should 
be  treated  regardless  of  the  value  to  their 
pockets.    Here's  an  instance  : 

"  Four  years  ago  I  was  taken  with  severe 
gastritis  and  nothing  would  stay  on  my 
stomach,  so  that  I  was  on  the  verge  of  starv- 
ation. 

"  I  heard  of  a  doctor  who  had  a  summer 
cottage  near  me — a  specialist  from  N.  Y. — 
and  as  a  last  hope,  sent  for  him. 

"  After  he  examined  me  carefully  he  ad- 
vised me  to  try  a  small  quantity  of  Grape- 
Nuts  at  first,  then  as  my  stomach  became 
stronger  to  eat  more. 

"  I  kept  at  it  and  gradually  got  so  I  could 
eat  and  digest  three  teaspoonfuls.  Then  I 
began  to  have  color  in  my  face,  memory  be- 
came clear,  where  before  everything  seemed 
a  blank.  My  limbs  got  stronger  and  I  could 
walk.     So  I  steadily  recovered. 

"  Now  after  a  year  on  Grape-Nuts  I  weigh 
153  lbs.  My  people  were  surprised  at  the 
way  I  grew  fleshy  and  strong  on  this  food.'' 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  Read  the  little  book.  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "  There's  a  reason." 


To  Introduce  Our  New 
Excelsior  Solar  Telescope 


with 


rnnis  t 

-L      a 


long,  powerful 
achromatic  Telescope  for 
terrestrial  and  celestial  use.  This 
telescope  is  provided  with  an  ad- 
justable eye-piece,  fitted  with  a 
solar  dark  glass  lens  for  sun  ob- 
servations. With  this  wonderful 
solar  eye-piece  you  look  the  sun 
squarely  in  the  face  on  the  bright- 
est and  hottest  day  and  study  its 
face  as  you  do  the  moon  at  night. 
Every  student,  male  or  female, 
needs  this  teleccope  to  study  the 
sun  in  eclipses,  also  the  mysterious 
recurrent  sun  spots.  Never  be- 
fore was  a  telescope  with  such  an 
eye-piece  attachment  sold  for  less 
than  $8.oo  or  $10.00.  This  eye- 
piece alone  is  worth  more  than  we 
charge  for  the  entire  telescope  to 
all  who  wish  to  behold  the  sun  in 
its  tranquil  beauty.  Remove  the 
solar  eye-piece  lens  and  you  have 
a  good  practical  telescope  for  land 
observations,  etc. 

POSITIVELY  such  a  good  tele- 
scope was  never  sold  for  this  price 
before.  These  telescopes  are 
made  by  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Europe  ;  measure 
closed  i2in.,  and  open  over  3^ 
feet  in  5  sections.  They  are  brass- 
bound,  brass  safety-cap  on  each 
end  to  exclude  dust,  etc.,  ".vith 
powerful  lenses,  scientifica:'./ 
ground  and  adjusted.  Guaranteed 
by  the  maker.  Heretofore  tele- 
scopes of  this  size  have  been  sold 
for  from  $5  to  $8.  Every  sojourner 
in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts 
should  certainly  secure  one  of  these 
instruments;  and  no  farmer  should 
be  without  one.  Objects  miles 
away  are  brought  to  view  with  an 
astonishing  clearness. 

Over  3)4   Feet  Long 

CIBOrilFEBKHCK   :,\   INCHES 
PRICK   (£  *    (\(\    BY 
<>\I1       «PI.W    KXPRKSS 

Our  new  catalogue  of  guns,  etc., 
sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand 
offer  and  you  shouldnotmiss  it.  We 
warrant  each  telescope  just  as  repre- 
sented or  money  refunded.  Here  is 
whpt  a  few  purchasers  say  : 

. 


The  mysterious  spots  on  the  Sun. 
Get  our  Solar  Telescope  and  see  them. 


ONLY 


DIGEST  OF  WHAT  CUSTOMERS  SAY 
Write  them,  need  not  take  our  word 

Witnessed  sun  eclipse  at  Austrian 
Tyrol  with  it.-L.  S.  Henry,  The 
Saxon,  N.  Y. 

Excelsior  superior  to  a  $15.00  one. — 
Fred  Walsh,  Howe  Island,  Ontario. 

Could  count  cattle  20  miles  away. — 
F.  G.  Patton,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Exceeded  my  expectations. — Sher- 
burne Levings,  143  Oakwood  Boul., 
Chicago,  111. 

People  thinkitfine.—E.  C.  Gaslon, 
Chalk  Sevil,  Mo. 

Better  than  expected. — Howard 
Morton,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hundreds  of  others  saving  good 
things  about  these  telescopes.  Get 
one  and  try  it. 

Booklet  containing  information 
about  telescope,  eclipses  and  planets 
free  with  each  order. 

Send  Si. 00  by  Registered  letter, 
Post  Office  Money  Order,  or  Bank 
Draft,  payable  to  our  order.  Sent 
postpaid  for  10  cents  extra. 

Kirtland  Bros.  &  Co. 

Dept.  L.  D.,  90  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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I  think  too  much  of  my 
name  to  put  it  upon  poor 
lamp-chimneys.  Evidently 
other  makers  feel  the  same 
way.  Good  lamp-chimneys 
bear  my  name,  and  the  poor 
ones  go  nameless. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys.      It  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh, 


POLlC 


Cut  Out  the 
Worry 

and  you  double  your  capacity  for  the 
kind  of  work  that  counts— the  snappy, 
clear-headed,  driving  work  that  brings 
things  to  pass. 

Cut  out  the  worry  that  undermines 
your  strength  when  you  glance  around 
the  breakfast  table  at  your  little  family, 
and  realize  that  you  haven't  saved  a  cent 
against  the  day  when  they  may  be  sitting 
there  without  you. 

A  very  little  money  saved— not  spent 
—just  now,  can  be  made  to  mean  a  great 
deal  later  on. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  how  easy 
it  is  to  save  from  a  moderate  income, 
enough  to  provide  liberally  for  your  fam- 
ily through  Life  Insurance. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

John  F.  Dry  den,  Presl.  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 
SEND  IN  COUPON  


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  free  particulars  and  rates  of  En- 
dowment Policies. 


For  $ Age 

Name 

Address 

Occupation Dept.   R. 


was  not  in  making  barbed  wire,  but  in  selling  it. 
It  was  a  novelty,  and  cattlemen  considered  it  too 

flimsy  to  be  of  any  use.  At  this  juncture  Ellwood 
met  Gates,  was  struck  with  the  young  man's  geniality 
and  readiness  of  speech,  and  sent  him  out  to  sell 
barbed  wire  in  Texas  on  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week. 

This  Texas  trip  made  Gates.  It  also  made 
barbed  wire.  The  Texas  cattlemen  had  never  seen 
barbed  wire  before,  and  they  ridiculed  it. 

"  That  stuff  wouldn't  hold  a  Texas  steer  a  holy 
minute,"  said  they. 

•  Gates  was  put  on  his  mettle.  "I'll  show  you 
whether  it  will  or  not,"  said  he. 

This  was  in  the  picturesque  town  of  San  Antonio, 
which  is  dotted  liberally  with  small  open  spaces,  or 
plazas.  Gates  hired  the  nearest  plaza,  and  got 
together  a  drove  of  twenty-five  of  the  wildest  Texas 
steers  that  could  be  found.  Then  he  fenced  his 
plaza  with  barbed  wire,  put  the  steers  inside,  and 
gave  the  cattlemen  a  free  show.  The  steers  charged 
the  wire,  and  were  pricked  by  the  barbs.  They  shook 
their  heads  and  charged  again,  with  the  same  result. 
After  two  or  three  of  these  defeats  they  huddled 
together  on  the  inside  and  tried  to  think  it  over. 
Gates  sold  hundreds  of  miles  of  his  wire  that  day 
at  eighteen  cents  a  pound. 

In  a  few  years  he  had  a  barbed-wire  factory  of  his 
own.  One  day  his  factory  burned  down.  Fifteen 
minutes  after  his  foreman  had  reported  that  it  was 
totally  wrecked,  he  had  entered  into  partnership 
with  William  Edenborn,  and  was  filling  orders  as 
usual.  Six  years  later  he  made  his  first  large  sum 
of  money,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  a  big 
sale  of  English  steel.  Every  dollar  that  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  went  into  wire.  No  one  at  that 
time  saw  as  clearly  as  he  that  wire  was  henceforth 
to  be  the  nerve  of  civilization,  as  steam  and  elec- 
tricity were  to  be  its  muscle,  and  steel  its  bone.    .  .  . 

Gates  is  a  good  maker  and  a  good  spender  of 
money.  It  is  a  fact,  not  generally  known,  that  he 
has  an  unusually  fine  picture-gallery  in  his  New 
York  apartments.  This  gallery  contains  two 
specially  notable  groups.  One  is  a  fine  collection  of 
those  quiet  landscapes  in  which  Corot,  Rousseau, 
Daubigny,  and  their  colleagues  embodied  the  soul 
of  the  Barbizon  woods  and  fields;  the  other  is  a 
group  of  the  stately  English  ladies  of  a  century  ago 
who  were  immortalized  by  Reynolds,  Romney, 
Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  and  Lawrence.  Beyond 
these,  his  taste  seems  to  range  widely,  from  Rem- 
brandt and  Rubens  to  such  moderns  as  the  German 
Griitzner,  the  Italian  Asti,  and  the  American  Van 
Boskerck. 


Congressman  Hitt,  of  Illinois. — By  the  death 
of  Robert  R.  Hitt,  "the  Illinois  delegation  to  Con- 
gress loses  its  ablest  member,"  asserts  the  Peoria 
Journal.     Of  his  popularity  the  Journal  continues: 

It  may  be  said  of  Congressman  Hitt  that  he  had 
no  enemies.  He  was  a  positive  man,  but  he  was 
not  aggressive.  Careful  not  to  needlessly  offend, 
he  never  lacked  vigor  in  the  defense  of  the  principles 
and  the  party  in  which  he  believed. 

Congressman  ilitt  was  an  especial  favorite  with 
the  older  members  of  Congress.  He  was  beloved 
by  the  people  of  his  district,  and  there  was  hardly 
ever  a  contest  when  he  was  up  for  return  to.  his 
old  place — that  is,  a  contes  that  could  fairly  be 
called  such. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  gives  this  glimpse  of  his 
earlier 

As  ;ecret;  i  of  legation  and  charge  d'affaires  ad 
interim  in  Paris  for  trs,  and  later  as  assi 

oi    state,  he  acquired    a  diplomatic  know  1- 
edg(     that    made   him   an   authority   on    the     fo 
service  and  added  to  his  usefulness  when  I 
a  member  of  the  House.     He  began  his  career  as  a 
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Good  Oil 

Shows 


Speed   and 
improper    oil    can 
never    be    reconciled. 
The  only  scientifically  per- 
fect oil — prepared  to  meet  the 
requirements   of   every  engine 
and  every  system  of  lubrication  is 

vacuum 

MOB1LOIL 

There's  a  grade  of  Mobil- 
oil  especially  adapted  to 
your  automobile. 

Our  booklet  will  tell  you 

just    what    grade    to     use. 

It's  free.     Mobiloil  sold  by 

dealers  everywhere  in  cans 

with  the  patent  spout. 

Manufactured  by 

vacuum  oil  co, 

Rochester, 

\.Y. 


Vacuum 
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This  Key  Gets  a  Total 
in  2  Seconds. 
Read  How 
YouCanTest 
a  Standard 
Adder 

FREE-. 

JUST  to  show  you  what  a  Standard  Adding  Machine 
will  do,  we  will  send  you  one  on  trial,  and  you  can 
use  it  in  your  own  office— with  your  own  work — 
just  as  if  it  were  your  own. 

Take  off  your  trial  balance  with  it. 

Do  all  your  adding,  and  tabulating,  and  other  work. 

Test  it  out  thoroughly,  in  every  way  you  can  think  of. 

And.  if  you  aren't  satisfied — if  you  can't  see  big 
economy  in  its  use— if  the  machine  isn't  all  we  claim- 
just  send  it  back  where  it  came  from  and  that  will  end 
the  matter. 

We  shan't  ask  you  for  money,  nor  try  to  stort  an 
unpleasant  argument. 

We  ask  you  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  machine  and  we 
will  abide  by  your  decision — no  matter  what  it  may  be. 

Is  this  a  fair  proposition? 

If  you  want  to  take  it  up.  just  say  soon  your  business 
letter-head  and  we  will  have  a  Standard  Adding  Ma- 
chine delivered  to  you  from  our  nearest  branch  at  onee. 

If,  after  you  have  used  the  machine  a  few  weeks,  you 
want  to  keep  it  (as  you  are  pretty  sure  to,  when  you 
find  out  all  it  wdl  save  you),  the  price  la  $185.00. 

That's  less— by  about  half— than  you  are  asked  to 
pav  for  other  machines  not  aa  good. 

For  the  Standard  Adding  Machine  prints  the  figures 
in  plain  sight — has  only  two  rows  of  keys— and  one  fig- 
ure of  a  kind.  You  can't  make  mistakes.  Construc- 
tion— simole.  Action— easy.  Size— compact.  Weight 
—light.  Your  office  boy  can  carry  it  with  ease,  and  you 
can  use  it  anywhere. 

But— take  up  our  offer— and  see  for  yourself. 

If  you  can't  be  persuaded,  at  least  send  for  our  Tes- 
timonial Book  and  read  how  others  economize  by 
using  the  Standard  Adding  Machine.  You  may  learn 
how  to  effect  big  savings  in  your  own  business. 

And  we  send  the  book  postpaid  on  receipt  of  your  re- 
quest. thE  STANDARD  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
3778  Spring  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


PRYASINDOORS 

This 
Storm 
Proof 
Buggy 

is  a  life 
saver  for 
land  trav- 
elers. Go 
snug  and 
warm     in 

any  kind  of  weather.    Takes  just  a  minute  to  ad- 
just  and  throw  fully  open  for  fine  day  driving. 
A  comfortable,  easy  rider.  Complete  satisfac- 
tion or  money  i  elunded.    Send  for  catalojj  C. 
FOUTS    £i   HUNTER    CARRIACE    MFC.  CO. 
1  18  S.  Third  St.,  Torro  Houla,  Ind. 
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stenographer,  and,  like  Daniel  Lamont  and  Secretary 
Cortelyou,  illustrated  in  an  eminent  way  the  possi- 
bilities that  may  come  to  young  men  in  that  calling 
who  make  the  most -of  their  opportunity 

That  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  me- 
chanical taker  of  notes  in  those  early  days  is  indi- 
cated by  a  passage  in  Foulke's  "Life  of  Oliver  P. 
Morton  "  Mr.  Hitt  was  Morton's  private  secretary 
when  the  latter  was  a  Senator,  this  being  the  Illinois 
man's  first  experience  in  public  life  In  telling  how 
Morion  nrrote  his  speeches  he  says:  "The  Senator 
would  produce  a  few  leaves  of  scratch  paper  filled 
with  notes  of  a  proposed  speech.  \\<'  would  read 
them  to  me  and  ask,  'How  doi  this  do?'  He 
always  liked  to  have  somebody  take  the  other  side 
and  argue  the  question  with  him,  so  I  would  doubt 
and  dispute  his  propositions.  Then  he  would 
te  his  thought  in  fuller  form  and  I  would  take 
it  as  he  talked  it." 

That  his  opinion  was  thus  sought  by  his  chief 
shows  that  he  must  indeed  have  been  of  another 
class  than  that  to  which  the  mere  automatic  ste- 
nographer belongs.  Through  natural  ability,  study. 
and  association  with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time  and 
a  wide  experience  with  affairs  he  became  a  man  of 
many  accomplishments  and  the  highest  culture. 
His  death  means  a  loss  not  only  to  his  State,  but  to 
the  nation. 


A  Novelist  at  Home. — Mrs.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  spends  the  summer  at  her  country  home  in 
Maine,  and  for  some  time  has  made  it  an  annual 
custom  to  give  a  reading  in  the  old  church  at  Buxton 
Lower  Corners.  It  was  "at  one  of  these  readings 
that  'Rebecca'  first  made  her  appearance,  "  says  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press,  which  tells  us  a  little  more 
of  this  custom  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's: 

Every  year  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  moon  Mrs. 
Wiggin  reads  from  her  own  works  in  the  little  church 
across  the  river  from  her  home,  Quillcote,  the 
church  which  she  calls  "our  meeting-house,"  and 
where  as  long  as  she  remains  in  the  country  she 
plays  the  organ  for  the  morning  service  and  with 
her  sister,  Nora  Smith,  sings  with  the  village  choir. 
Her  audience  at  these  annual  readings  is  made  up 
of  friends  and  neighbors,  summer  boarders,  and 
residents  in  the  country  from  as  far  away  as  Portland 
and  the  inland  villages  and  farms — to  the  sub- 
stantial benefit  of  the  "meeting-house"  treasury. 


The  New  Head  of  Our  Army. — Gen.  Arthur 
MacArthur,  who  is  now  the  military  head  of  the 
United  States  Army,  is  of  sturdy  New-England 
stock,  and  a  fine  type  of  the  American  citizen  and 
soldier,  says  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union.  He 
is  also,  we  are  told,  "another  of  the  brave  and 
deserving  officers  of  the  Civil  War  who  have  won  their 
way  to  the  top  through  sheer  pluck  and  merit  from 
the  volunteer  service,  and  is  a  bright  example  of 
the  sort  of  stuff  the  American  volunteer  is  made  of." 
His  military  history  is  thus  recorded  by  the  Stand- 
ard Union: 

He  entered  the  service  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Volunteer 
Infantry  in   1862,  and  it  was  while  still  a  subaltern. 


Pears' 

A  soft,  fine  grained  skin 
is  a  valued  possession. 

Pears'  Soap  gives  title  to 
ownership. 

Established  in  1789. 


Smoothing  out 
the  Furrows  of  Care 

,.  -.-  ...  , ,. , ■**■ — .•  ~*  "ww 

Tense,  modern  life  with  its  business  concentration  and 
cacting  social  duties  brings  lines  of  age  to  many  men  pre- 
W       maturely.     To  look  older  than  one  is,  is  a  handicap  in  both  busi- 
ness and  society.     It  brings  the  "shelf"  so  much  nearer.      Men  can 
retain  their  fresh,  well-groomed  appearance  by  an  occasional  massage  with 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

This  will  smooth  out  "the  furrows  of  care,"  take  away  the  tense,  drawn 
set  of  the  muscles  that  makes  the  furrows,  soften  the  skin,   cleanse  the  pores, 

flex  the  muscles,  and  make  the  flesh  firm  and  plastic,  the  skin  smooth,  ruddy  and 
athletic-looking.     Thousands  of  men  use  Pompeian   Massage  Cream  simply  as  a 

matter  of  cleanliness — to  get  rid  of  the  pore-dirt  that  washing  cannot  remove. 
Others  use  it  to  take  away  after-shaving  soreness. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 

and  our  illustrated  book  on  Facial  Massage,  showing  how  to  keep  the  skin  in  a 
natural,  healthy  condition,  free  from  blackheads  and  other  imperfections. 

Ladies  appreciate  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  because  it  gives  a  bright,  clear  co/n- 
plexion,by  stimulating  the  circulation,  and  keeping  the  pores  free  from 
dust  and  dirt,  which  were  soap  and  water  only  partially  remoz>e. 


We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible.     Do  not  accept 
a  substitute  tor  Pompeian  under  any  circumstances.     If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  it,  we  will  send  a  50c.  or  $1.00  jar  of  the  Cream,  postpaid, 
on  rece.pt  of  price. 

Pompeian  Mfg.  Co.,  IS  Prospect  St., Cleveland,  0. 

Pompeian  Massar/e  Soap  is  a  delio'.t  ti>  any  one 

ivlio  appreciates  a  soap  of  the  very 

highest  quality. 


'">;  ' 


L^S-'Aittt'ofii 


This  is 
the  jar  the  barber  buys 


This  is  the 


jar  the  druggist  sells  for  home  use 


TROUSERS  HANGERS  GOODFORM 
FLEXIBLE  CLAMPS  FIT"  THICK  ORTHIN., 


N0.32 


CCAT   MANGER 
NO.21 


NICKEL  PLATED 


25*     4  FOR 


35*  3  FOR  *l 


Use  this  Goodform  Closet  Set,  30  Days  Free 

Then  return  it  if  you  want  to— that's  all.     The  charge  Ladies1  COOdf  OTm  Set 

will  he  canceled — or  if  you  have  paid  for  it,  money  will  6  Coat  Hangers  No.  21  I  Door  Loop 

be   promptly    refunded.     You  know  the  Goodform  Set,  6  Skirt  Hangers  No.  20       .  1  Shoe  Kail 
you'vo  seen  our  advertisements  for  years.     The  cost  of   1  Shelf  Bar  *!>  Delivered 

the  pressing  it  saves  will   pay  for  it,  and  your  clothes  Men's  Goodform  Set 

don't  get  'shiny"  from  the  iron.    You  can  get  twice  as  ,.  «     .  „  —     rtl  .  ~        T 

many  clothes  in  your   closet  and  every  garment  is  in-  6  Coat  Hangers  No.  21  1  Door  Loop 

stantlv  eet-at-ahle.    But  prove  all  this  at  our  risk.    Mer-  ?  J™"se"  HangersNo.  «    {Shoe  Ra^ 
chants  ^erywhere  are  authorized  to  give  you  30  days   '  shelf  Bar  *4o°  "e'lvered 

free  trial.     Write  for  names  of  stores,  or  if  >ou  order  from  us  direct,  give  nnme  of  your  clothier  or  furnisher.     Write  for  booklet 
on  care  of  clothes,  auyway.    CHICAGO  FORM  COMPANY,  733Carden  City  Block,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


#X 


I  have  a  hook  to  hang-  on  and  am  sold  iu  a  yellow  hox. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Cox— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth. 

in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  tue  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 
sons— the  only  ones  who 
like  our  brush. 


Adults'  36c. 

Youths-  25c      Children's  26c. 

My  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  our  free 

booktet,"Tooth  Truths."    FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  1 
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How  to  Save  DOLLARS  in 
Cooking  and  Heating 


It  has  cost  many  stove  users  HUNDREDS  OF  WASTED  DOLLARS 
to  find  this  out.  

Cut  out  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  us  and  we  will  solve  this  problem  for 
you.     You  will  get  all  this  information  FREE. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

WRITE  PLAINLY  and  only  on  ONK  SIDE  OF  THE  PAPER. 

Address  Manager  Advice  Department 
The  Michigan  Stove  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest  Makers  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  in  the  World. 
A  STOVE  or  RANGE  to  meet  the  wants  of  all — also  a  complete 

line  Garland  Gas  Ranges. 

No  attention  can  be  Riven  to  your  Ielter  unless  this  coupon, 

fully  filled  out,  is  attached. 


W. 


Send  me  free  of  charge  your  Stove  Book  on 
Cast  Ranges  Base  Burners 

Steel  Ranges  Heating  Stoves 

Cook  Stoves  Oak  Stoves 

Gas  Ranges  Gas  Heaters 

Also  your  Expert  Stove  Advice  free  of  charge. 

Indicate  this  way  ( X )  the  kind  o}  stove  o  r  range  wanted. 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 
Everywhere 


My  stove  dealer's  name. 

My  Name 

Address 


.State^ 


imperial; 

WJSnjyrnaRugs 

5       The  Designs  of  "  IMPERIALS  " 

is  attended  with  as  great  care  as  if  they 
were  to  be  sold  at  the  costly  figures  of 
genuine  Oriental  rugs.  Such  beauty  of 
pattern  and  richness  of  color  have  never 
before  been  achieved  nor  even  attempted 
in  rugs  of  such  moderate  price.  The  clever- 
ness with  which  the  "IMPERIALS" 
imitate  the  rarest  Oriental  specimens,  and 
the  charming  character  of  the  Two-tone, 
Delft  and  Medallion  effects  will  prove  a 
revelation  to  you. 

Each  "I  M  PERI  AL"is  pure  wool.seam- 
less,  and  reversible  (both  sides  exactly 
alikel  and   will   twice  outwear  a  carpet. 

Sizes  18  in.  X36  in. to  12  ft.  xiS  ft. 

CAUTION  :  The  registered  trade  mark 
"I.  S.  It. ''is  woven  into  the  selvage  of 
every  "  IMPERIAL."  It's  your  guaran- 
tee and  ours. 

Send  for  booklet  "Art  and  Utility  "showing 
"IMPERIALS"    in    exact    colorings. 


\V.  &  J.  Sloane 


Established  1843 


le  Selling  Agents 


New  York 


J5/>i 


Missell, 


Sweeper 


The  handy,  use- 
ful, every-day 
labor-  saving 
convenience  of 

thehome.  It  is  not  enough  to  take  up  carpets 
once  a  year,  or  to  clean  them  with  compressed- 1 
air  process,  for  after  this  comes  the  daily  ' 
necessity  fo  a  good  carpet-sweeper.  Dust 
accumulates  fast,  and  unless  you  have  a  good 
carpet-sweeper  always  at  your  command, 
your  house  is  bound  to  get  very  dirty. 

The  corn  broom  simply  scatters  the  fine 
grit  and  dust,  whereas  the  Bissell  sweeper 
gathers  it  completely,  depositing  it  in  the 
pan  receptacles. 

Then  consider  how  it  lessens  the  labor  of 
sweeping  95  per  cent,  raises  no  dust,  mak- 
ing sweeping  a  positive  pleasure  instead  of  a 
drudgery. 

It's  a  great  economy,  too,  as  a  Bissell 
will  last  longer  than  fifty  corn  brooms. 
For  sale  Dy  all  the  best  trade.    Price 
$2.5010*5.50. 

Buy  now,  send  us  the  purchase  slip, 

and   receive   a   neat,  useful    present 

free. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Dept.  38A 

(Largest  Sweeper 

Makers  in  the 

World.) 


BALSAM  f 

SANITISSUE 

A  New 
Toilet  Paper 

Treated  with  aromatic 
Canada  Ilalsam,  which 
makes  it  the  softcat  and 
strongest  toilet  paper 
made.  Antiseptic,  and 
comes  wrapped  in  parchment  in  sealed  cartons. 
CoBts  no  more  than  common  inakcs-iiic,  ir>c,  26c. 

Fifty  Phccta  Free,  or  $1.00  worth  sent,  prepaid, 
anywhere  in  United  States  and  (  auadu,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO..  503  Glenwood  Awe.  .  Philadelphia. 


at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  he  saved  the  day 
for  the  Union  army,  by  assuming  the  lead  of  his 
regiment,  scattered  by  a  galling  fire  in  a  charge 
upon  the  trenches  in  the  "ridge,"  rallying  them  and 
carrying  the  works.  For  this  he  received  the  medal 
of  honor  for  coolness  and  conspicuous  bravery  in 
action.  He  also  wears  the  medal  of  the  'Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun,"  the  gift  of  the  Mikado,  recently 
awarded. 

Leaving  the  volunteer  army  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  entered  the  regular  army,  beginning 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  as  second  lieutenant,  and 
had  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel  when 
the  war  with  Spain  broke  out.  This  made  him  a 
brigadier  at  once,  and,  after  the  battje  of  Manila, 
a  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  1900  he  became 
successively  a  brigadier  and  a  major-general  in  the 
regular  army.  He  was  one  of  the  officers  selected 
to  observe  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  rendered 
valuable  service. 


Charles  Evans  Hughes. — The  success  of  Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  insurance  investigation  last  year 
marked  him  as  "a  mental  colossus, "  in  the  view  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press.  "Hughes  pried  open  strong- 
boxes by  sheer  force  of  intellectual  power,"  we  are 
told.  After  a  summary  of  all  he  accomplished  for 
the  cause  of  insurance  reform,  the  Press  continues 
with  this  biographical  sketch  of  the  man  just  chosen 
by  the  Republicans  of  New  York  to  head  their 
ticket  in  the  fall  campaign: 

And  all  this  from  a  man  in  his  forty-third  year- — a 
time  of  life  when  most  men  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  remainder  of  the  great  world  lies 
beyond  the  horizon  of  their  narrow  visions.  Not 
so  with  Hughes.  By  nature  unfitted  for  the  natural 
animalism  of  boys — the  roughing  and  scuffling  and 
romping  which  make  the  sinews  in  their  lithe  bodies 
— he  enjoyed  the  tutorship  of  his  learned  father,  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  had  so  far  advanced  with 
this  instruction,  combined  with  some  he  had  received 
in  New  York's  public  schools,  that  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  wrote  an  essay  on  "The  Limitations  of 
the  Human  Mind,"  which  astonished  his  teachers 
by  its  breadth  of  vision  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  subject  which  he  displayed. 

Entering  Brown  University  as  a  student,  he 
acquired  such  absolute  mastery  of  all  studies  put 
before  him  that  at  twenty,  abandoning  his  father's 
plan  to  put  him  in  the  ministry,  he  was  invited  to, 
and  accepted,  the  chair  of  Greek  and  higher  mathe- 
matics in  Delaware  Academy,  Delhi,  New  York. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  devoting  about  half  his 
time  to  the  study  of  law,  and  a  year  later  he  was 
found  in  the  law  school  of  Columbia  University. 
He  was  graduated  thence  in  1884,  began  practise,  and 
seven  years  later  found  himself  so  worn  with  work 
that  he  determined  upon  a  rest,  and  got  it  by  accept- 
ing a  chair  in  Cornell  University  fcr  two  years. 

Refreshed,  he  returned  to  his  practise  in  1893, 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carter,  Hughes  &  Dwight, 
soon  after  which  he  became  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Hughes,  Rounds  &  Schurman.  Mr. 
Hughes  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  fellow 
professors,  and  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  children 
in  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  in  an  atmosphere 
redolent  of  the  best  there  is  in  art  and  literature, 
and  with  a  fine  scorn  for  the  artificialities  and  em- 
bellishments of  the  higher  society. 

In  appearance  the  now  widely-heralded  Hughes  is 
a  man  moderately  formed,  about  five  feet  and  ten 
inches  high,  with  brown  hair,  mustache,  and  beard, 
slightly  gray;  regular,  reposeful  features,  expressive 
of  "the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  and  generally  convey- 
ing the  impression  of  a  man  studious  in  the  abstract, 
giving  in  his  fine  eyes  only  the  vaguest  hint  of  the 
splendid  dynamic  force  pent  up  within  him. 


William  Randolph  Hearst. — The  nominee  of 
the  Democrats  of  New  York  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor is  receiving  much  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  newspaper  biographers.  One  of  these,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Press,  mentions  briefly  the  promi- 
nent facts  of  his  life.      Says  this  paper. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  son  of  Senator  Co 
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B-e  Humphrey 


Two  Stoves — 
a  giant  heater 
and  a 
cooker 
in  one. 


Oval 


guuruutei-il    to  lie    th" 

iik.-i  eoouomlcal 

ms  liijitiiiti  stove 
made,  and  the  only 
one  that  forces  the 

In-ill       out     IlloilK 

iii«-  Hoor  where 

moHt  in  I'll'  ii 


$2.50 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 


Gas 

Stove 


oroxpreaa  pre- 

Sulrt    from     us. 
ftde  of  eoppei  - 

plated,  ilii-prcss- 
od  steel.  All  ht-iiv- 
lly.      beautifully, 
nickeled. 


10  Days' 
Trial 


The  Saving  Qnlrkly  Pays  for 
the  Stove 


Order  a 
stove  to- 
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4th — "The  soldier,  seeking  reputation 
at  the  cannon's  mouth." 

On  the  march,  in  the  tent,  in  the  hospital 
and  on  shipboard  Horlick's  Malted  Milk 
has  proved  unequaled  for  tissue-building 
and  restoring  strength.  A  delightful, 
recuperative  drink  for  the  invalid  and  aged, 
the  sick,  wounded,  and  convalescent. 

Pure,  rich  milk,  from  our  sanitary  dairies, 
with  the  extract  of  the  malted  cereals,  in 
powder  form  ;  prepared  instantly  by  stir- 
ring in  water.  More  nutritious  and  digesti- 
ble than  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa. 

In  Lunch  Tablets  form  also.  A  healthy 
confection,  and  a  convenient  lunch  for  pro- 
fessional and  busy  people.  At  all  druggists. 

A  sample,  vest  pocket  lunch  case,  also 
booklet,    giving    valuable    recipes, 
>ent  free  if  mentioned. 
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Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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England.  Canada. 
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Hearst  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  was  born  in 
San  Francisco  on  April  29,  1863.  His  father  was 
a  Missourian,  and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Ran- 
dolph Walker  Apperson,  was  bora  in  Virginia. 

At  Harvard  Hearst  gained  his  first  taste  of  journal- 
ism, being  business  manager  of  the  student 
the  Lampoon.  Leaving  college  he  took  charge  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  then  the  property  of 
his  father.  From  the  beginning  of  his  business 
career  he  has  been  a  champion  of  organized  labor, 
and  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  none  of  his  numerous 
business  enterprises  has  ever  been  interrupted  for 
one  moment  by  labor  strikes. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  under  Hearst's 
management,  took  on  new  life  and  energy.  He 
attacked  abuses,  made  his  paper  feared  by  corrupt 
corporate  influences,  and  championed  the  cause  of 
the  working  classes. 

In  18115  he  came  to  New  York  and  purchased  the 
Morning  Journal,  at  that  time  a  paper  of  small 
circulation  and  practically  no  influence.  A  year 
later  he  established  the  Evening  Journal.  The  name 
of  the  Morning  Journal  eventually  was  changed  to 
the  New  York  American.  To-day  they  are  the 
largest  papers,  in  point  of  circulation,  in  the  United 
States.  The  Chicago  American,  the  Chicago  Ex- 
aminer, the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  the  Boston 
American  had  been  added  to  his  chain  of 
newspapers. 

In  the  Spanish-American  war  Hearst  turned 
over  his  yacht  Buccaneer  as  a  free  gift  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

It  was  through  the  action  of  Hearst  that  the 
most  historic  site  in  Illinois,  the  old  farm  homestead 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  national 
park.  The  property  consists  of  sixty-two  acres  of 
land  at  Old  Salem,  and  Representative  Henry  T. 
Rainey,  of  Illinois,  brought  the  subject  to  Hearst's 
attention.  Here  is  Rainey 's  story  of  the  transaction: 
"In  the  early  part  of  last  spring  Mr.  Hearst  was 
invited  by  President  Tice,  of  the  Chautauqua  Associ- 
ation, to  deliver  an  address  at  Old  Salem.  Congress 
was  then  in  session,  and  we  were  together  much  of 
the  time.  When  I  had  informed  him  of  the  efforts 
of  the  trustees  to  buy  the  Lincoln  site  he  asked  if 
the  property  was  on  the  market  or  if  in  any  manner 
the  owners  could  be  persuaded  to  sell  it.  I  told  him 
a  brewery  was  negotiating  for  it.  He  became 
indignant.  Turning  to  me  he  said:  'If  that  old 
homestead  can  be  bought  I  will  buy  it.  Arrange 
to  get  the  deeds  as  soon  as  you  can,  won't  you?' 
I  began  a  correspondence  that  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  purchase." 

Hearst  has  served  two  terms  in  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  Eleventh  District  of  this  city.  In  la;t 
October  the  Municipal  Ownership  League  was 
organized,  and,  on  October  12,  Hearst  was  nominated 
for  Mayor  in  its  convention.  His  assertion,  after 
the  election,  that  he  had  been  defrauded,  and  his 
vain  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  the  Mayor's  seat, 
are  a  familiar  story. 


A  Prodigy  at  Tufts. — The  opening  of  Tufts 
College  this  fall  brings  into  fame  the  eleven-year-old 
son  of  Assistant  Professor  Wiener,  of  Harvard. 
Entering  the  freshman  class  of  Tufts  at  this  age, 
young  Norbert  Wiener  becomes  perhaps  the  youngest 
collegian  in  the  United  States.  "When  eighteen 
months  old  he  knew  his  alphabet,"  says  a  despatch 
from  Boston  to  the  New  York  Times,  "and  he 
began  to  read  as  the  age  of  three."  Moreover: 
"At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  reading  Darwin  and 
Huxley.  The  boy  was  graduated  from  Aver  High 
School  last  June  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  twenty. 
He  is  to  make  the  study  of  philosophy  his  specialty." 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger  speaks  editorially  of  him 
and  of  other  philosophers  who  showed  remarkable 
precocity: 

He  was  prepared  to  enter  Harvard  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  but  was  barred  on  account  of  his  age. 
The  most  abstruse  and  recondite  of  all  studies,  phi- 
losophy, as  taught  by  such  "barons  of  the  mind"  as 
Haeckel,  Ribot,  Darwin,  and  Huxley,  is  said  to  be 
the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  youthful  prodigy.  The 
query  arises,  Will  the  youth  with  such  remarkable 
aptitudes  develop  into  one  of  the  world's  geniuses 
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or  disappear -into  the  obscurity  into  which  so  many 
boy-wonders  have  vanished? 

Young  Wiener  seems  destined  to  become  a  philos- 
opher, and  there  is  hope  for  him  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  great  philosophers  gave  some  indication 
of  the  bent  of  their  genius  in  very  early  youth.  As 
a  rule,  men  of  extraordinary  intellectual  quality  in 
any  direction  hold  out  the  promise  of  their  future 
eminence  in  early  life.  There  have  been  many 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Genius  sometimes  requires 
for  its  full  development  a  certain  environment  and 
certain  fortuitous  circumstances  which  may  come 
rather  late  in  life. 

Kant,  the  famous  German  philosopher,  asserted 
by  some  of  his  admirers  to  have  been  the  greatest 

1  since  Aristotle,  displayed  unmistakable  scientific 
proclivities  in  extreme  youth.  He  always  was  a 
thinker.  David  Hume  wrote  profoundly  on  philo- 
sophic subjects  before  he  was  twenty-five.  His 
genius  in  its  first  manifestations  was  so  eccentric 
that  his  mother  thought  he  was  weak-minded.  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  remarkably  precocious  as  a  boy,  and 
his  precocity  was  greatly  stimulated  by  his  father, 

I  James  Mill,  who  educated  his  son  at  home.  Among 
the  famous  philosophers  not  college-bred  was 
Herbert  Spencer.  He,  too,  at  an  extremely  early- 
age  showed  a  strong  inclination  toward  natural 
science,  and  in  boyhood  began  to  gather  that  vast 
mass  of  information  which  fills  the  many  volumes  in 
which  he  unfolds  his  theory  of  evolution.  At  twenty- 
five  Huxley  had  published  his  first  work,  which 
placed  him  among  the  greatest  biologists.  The 
ability  to  pass  successfully  the  entrance  examination 
of  the  modern  university  of  the  highest  rank  by  a 
boy  of  ten  may  not  be  phenomenal,  but  it  is  rare. 


Mark  Twain's  "First  Appearance." — Follow- 
ing a  musical  recital  by  his  daughter  in  Norfolk, 
Connecticut,  Mark  Twain  addressed  her  audience  on 
the  subject  of  stage  fright.  He  thanked  the  people 
for  making  things  as  easy  as  possible  for  his  daughter's 
American  debut  as  a  contralto,  and  then  told  of  his 
first  experience  before  the  public.  A  news  despatch 
to  the  New  York  Sun  quotes  him  thus: 

"  My  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to  any  one  who 
is  making  his  first  appearance  before  an  audience  of 
human  beings.  By  a  direct  process  of  memory  I 
go  back  forty  years,  less  one  month — for  I'm  older 
than  I  look,"  he  said,  wagging  his  snowy  head. 

"  I  recall  the  occasion  of  my  first  appearance. 
San  Francisco  knew  me  then  onlj  as  a  reporter,  and 
I  was  to  make  my  bow  to  San  Francisco  as  a  lecturer. 
I  knew  that  nothing  short  of  compulsion  would  get 
me  to  the  theater.  So  I  bound  myself  by  a  hard  and 
fast  contract  so  that  I  could  not  escape.  I  got  to 
the  theater  forty-five  minutes  before  the  hour  set 
for  the  lecture.  My  knees  were  shaking  so  that  I 
didn't  know  whether  I  could  stand  up.  If  there  is 
an  awful,  horrible  malady  in  the  world,  it  is  stage 
fright — and  seasickness.  They  are  a  pair.  I  had 
stage  fright  then  for  the  first  and  last  time.  I  was 
only  seasick  once,  too.  It  was  on  a  little  ship  on 
which  there  were  200  other  passengers.  I — was — 
sick.  I  was  so  sick  that  there  wasn't  any  left  for 
those  other  200  passengers. 

"  It  was  dark  and  lonely  behind  the  scenes  in  that 
theater,  and  I  peeked  through  the  little  peek -holes 
they  have  in  theater  curtains  and  looked  into  the 
big  auditorium.  That  was  dark  and  empty,  too. 
By  and  by  it  lighted  up  and  the  audience  began  to 
arrive. 

"  I  had  got  a  number  of  friends  of  mine,  stalwart 
men,  to  sprinkle  themselves  through  the  audience 
armed  with  big  clubs. .  Every  time  I  said  anything 
they  could  possibly  guess  I  intended  to  be  funny 
they  were  to  pound  those  clubs  on  the  floor.  Then 
there  was  a  kind  lady  in  a  box  up  there,  also  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  the  wife  of  the  Governor.  She  was 
to  watch  me  intently,  and  wh<  never  I  glanced  toward 
her  she  was  going  to  deliver  a  gubernatorial  laugh 
that  would  lead  the  whole  audience  into  applause. 

"At  last  I  began.      I  had  the    manuscript   tucked 

under  a  United  States  Han  in   front  of  me  whore   I 

could  get  at  it   in  case  of  net   I        Un\   I   managed  to 

ted        it1  OUl    it.      I    walked    Hp   and   down — I 

was  young  in  I  i  needed  the  1  sercise— 

and  talke.d  and   talked. 

1  in  the  middle  of  thi     peech]  had  placed  a 
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gem.  I  had  put  in  a  moving,  pathetic  part  which 
was  to  get  at  the  hearts  and  souls  of  my  hearers. 
When  I  delivered  it  they  did  just  what  I  hoped  and 
expected.  They  sat  silent  and  awed.  I  had 
touched  them.  Then  I  happened  to  glance  u 
the  box  where  the  Governor's  wife  was — you  know 
what  happened. 

"  Well,  after  the  first  agonizing  five  minutes,  my 
Stage-fright  left  me,  never  to  return.  I  know  if  I 
Was  going  to  be  hanged  I  could  get  up  and  make  a 
good  showing,  and  I  intend  to.  But  I  shall  nevei 
forget  my  feelings  before  the  agony  left  me,  and  I 
got  up  here  to  thank  you  for  her  for  helping  my 
daughter,  by  your  kindness,  to  live  through  her 
first  appearance.  And  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  appreciation  of  her  singing,  which  is,  by  the 
way,  hereditary." 


MORE   OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

All  Depends. — "It  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
Constantine  had  a  thousand  cooks.  Most  remark- 
able, eh  ? " 

"That  depends.  At  once,  or  during  his  lifetime?" 
■ — Pittsburg  Pos  . 


Need  of  Judicial  Action. — Crossing  from 
Folkestone  to  Boulogne  the  other  day  were  two 
well-known  members  of  the  legal  profession,  a  judge 
and  a  barrister.  The  latter  was  suffering  silently 
but  sorely  when  the  judge  happened  to  drop  against 
him  as  he  leaned  disconsolately  over  the  taffrail. 

"H'm!  You  don't  seem  quite  at  home  here," 
remarked  his  lordship.  "Can  I  do  anything  for 
you? " 

"Yes,"  gasped  the  seasick  lawyer,  "I  wish  you 
would  overrule  this  motion." — London   Tatler. 


The  Irishman  and  the  Mule. — Gen.  Phil  Sheri- 
dan was  at  one  time  asked  what  incident  in  his  life 
caused  him  the  most  amusement. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  always  laugh  when  I  think 
of  the  Irishman  and  the  army  mule.  I  was  riding 
down  the  line  one  day  when  I  saw  an  Irishman 
mounted  on  a  mule  which  was  kicking  rather  freely. 
The  mule  finally  got  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup, 
when,  in  the  excitement,  Pat  remarked: 

"'Well,  begorra,  if  you're  goin'  to  git  on  I'll  be 
gittin'  off!" — Judge's  Magazine  of  Fun. 


Paternal  Provocation. 


I. 


It  is  to  p.m.     They  are  seated  in  the  parlor. 
"No,"  she  says,  bowing  her  head,  "Pa  says  I  am 
too  young  to  become  engaged." 

II. 

It  is  just  1:30  a.m.  They  are  still  seated  in  the 
parlor. 

Suddenly,  from  somewhere  upstairs,  a  gruff  voice 
shouts:  "Henrietta,  if  that  fellow  waits  a  little 
longer  you'll  be  old  enough  to  accept  his  proposal." 
— Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Forced  into  It. — Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  a  story  of  the  days  when  a  certain  lawyer, 
now  well  known  at  the  bar  in  Chicago,  was  having 
anything  but  an  easy  time  endeavoring  to  win  recog- 
nition in  his  profession. 

One  day  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  need  of  legal  ad- 
vice sought  the  struggling  attorney  with  reference 
to  a  suit  he  desired  to  bring  against  a  neighbor. 
The  lawyer  looked  up  the  statutes  and  advised  his 
client  what  course  to  pursue.  As  the  latter  rose  to 
leave  the  office  he  asked:     "How  much?" 

"Oh,  say  three  dollars!"  carelessly  responded  the 
lawyer. 

Whereupon  the  client  proffered  a  five-dollar  bill. 
The  lawyer  appeared  embarrassed.  He  carefully 
searched  his  pockets  and  the  drawers  of  his  desk 
without  finding  the  necessary  change.  Finally  he 
met  the  exigency  by  pocketing  the  bill  and  observ- 
ing, as  he  reached  for  a  digest: 

"It  would  seem,  Mr.  Blank,  that  I  shall  have  to 
give  you  two  dollars  more  worth  of  advice." — Ex- 
cliange,  quoted  in  Life. 


Whiting   Papers 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

made  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  writing  papers 
in  the  world. 

Did  you  ever  compare  a  box  of  Whiting's  French  Organdie  or 
Organdie  Glace  with  any  other  so-called  high-grade  correspond- 
ence paper?  Get  a  box  and  compare  it  with  what  you  are  using 
and  you  will  understand  why  they  have  such  an  enormous  sale. 

Whiting's  Woven  Linen  is  the  highest  type  of  linen  paper — 
greatly  appreciated  for  gentlemen's  use. 

Obtainable  of  all  dealers  in  Stationery. 

WHITING    PAPER.    COMPANY 

148,  150,  152  Duane  Street,  New  York 

BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA,  CHICAGO  MILLS,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Where  Varnish 


Quality  Tells 


79  TEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
IN  EVERY  CAN" 


Perfect  floor  finishing  may  be  accomplished  more 

easily  than  many  imagine  if  a  little  more  care  is  used 

In  selecting  the  finish.    A  finish  that  not  only  looks 

well  at  the  start  but  retains  its  beauty  and  lustre  under 

continued  use,  is  not  an  ordinary  varnish.    It  is  a  product 

of  study  and  experience — of  experts  in  their  line. 

IXL.  Floor  Finish 

is  the  culmination  of  seventy-nine  years'  careful  study  and 
experience  in  varnish  making,  and  represents  the  very 
highest   quality   that    can   be   pro- 
duced.    It  is  beautiful    when  new 
and  retains  its  beauty  until  old. 
I.X.L.  Floor  Finish  has  no  equal  for 
toughness,  brilliancy,  durability.    Dries 
hard  over  night  and  is  not  readily  marred. 
Costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  ordinary 
products.     Insist    that   dealer   fur- 
nishes it.   For  general  interior  wood 
work  where  the  best  results  are 
desired,  always  insist  on 

I.X.L.  Preservative  Coatings 

Send  for  "Rules  for  the  Pre- 
servation   of    Hardwood 
Floors,"/)'? e  if  you  men- 
tion dealer's  name. 

EDWARD  SMITH 
«fc  COMPANY, 

46  liroadway, 

Mew  York. 
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SAYS  THIS  NEW  YORKER 


HBkw  "  1  have  used  The  Angle  Lamp  far  beyond  the  time  set  for  the  trial  and  find  that  one  cannot  be 
too  enthusiastic  over  it,"  writes  Mr.  Granville  Barnum,  of  Cold  Springs,  N.  J.  "It  certainly  gives  the 
brightest  and  at  the  same  time  the  softest  illumination  one  could  desire. 

"  We  lived  in  New  York  City  for  some  years  and  used  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  appli- 
ances, devices,  etc.,  in  connection  with  gas  or  electricity,  and  yet  I  must  sincerely  urge  the  superiority  of 
this  simple  yet  wonderful  method  of  illumination.     One  can  hardly  say  too  much  in  its  praise." 

THE 

Angle    Lamp 

makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods.  Safer  >ind  more 
reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene,  yet  as  convenient  to 
operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Re- 
quires filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
witli  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal. 
Write  for  Our  Catalog  "47"  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL. 

Just  one  thing  more — Economy.  If  splendid  light  and  convenience  were  the  only  features  of  The  Angle 
Lamp,  it  might  be  considered  a  luxury.  But,  as  this  lamp  actually  costs  less  to  burn  than  even  the  trouble- 
some, old-fashioned  kind,  it  becomes  an  actual  necessity.  Write  for  Catalogue  "47,"  listing  32  varieties  from  $1.80  up. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  78-80  MURRAY  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
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The  "BENNETT"  Ever= 
lasting  Memo.  Book 

Something  Useful  All  the  Year  Round 

A  Desirable 
Xmas  Gift 
Size 

3Xx8 
inches 

Price, 
complete, 
with  your 
name  on 
cover  in 
gold,  in- 
cluding four 
insert  pads 
(80  leaves), 

$1.00 

Send  No  Money 

Simply     send    us 

your    name.      We 

will   send    you   the 

book  and  if  it  is  per- 

ioctly      satisfactory 

send  us  $1.     If  it  isn't 

all   we  claim,   and    the 

peer  of  any  memo,  book 

you    ever    saw,    send    it 

risht  back.     The  cut  of  the  book  does  not  do  it  justice- 

We  know  if  you  see  it  you  will  keep  it.     That  is  why  we 

are  making  such  a  liberal  offer.     Be  sure  to  write  font. 

W.  W.  BENNETT  COMPANY 

Box  146,  Station  A,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Full    Russia    Calf   Cover 
leather  lined,  with  pocket 
for  cards  inside  of  cover, 
fitted  with  removable  in- 
sert pad  of  twenty  per- 
f orated,   detachable 
leaves    of    counting- 
house  linen .    Cover 
folds  back,  making 
a  substantial  pad 
to   write    on. 
Thousands  sold. 
Pronounced  by 
every  one  the 
mostconven- 
ient  pocket 
memo- 
randum 
book 
ever  in- 
vented 


Grow  Your  Own  Roses 

PLORAL    LIFE   will   tell  jou 
A     how — when,  how  and  what  to 
plant,  prune  and  water ;    how    to 
,    give  winter  protection ;  how  to  de- 
vj    stroy  insects;  soil  and  fertilizers 
SJlSJ    which  give  best  results.    In  short, 
I  this  great  magazine  is  a  complete 
and  practical  guide  to  home  flori- 
culture—beautifully illustrated 
and  clean  advertising.    25c  a  year 
—3  months  on  trial  only  6  cents. 

BABY  RAMBLER  ROSE,  4c 

The  grandest  new  kind  lately  intro- 
duced. Perfectly  hardy  and  blooms 
all  the  time.  Most  desirable  for  house 
culture.  Send  us  10  cents— 6  cents  for  Floral  Life  6  months 
n  nd  4  cents  more — and  we  will  mail  you,  prepaid,  a  Baby 
K  irubler  Rose,  ready  to  bloom,  the  kind  heretofore  sold 
for  20  cents.  You  can  keep  it  in  the  house  this  winter  and 
plant  out  next  spring.     Order  to-day !     Address 

THE      VOUNG      &       BENNETT      COMPANY,      PUBLISHERS 
I!...  101),  Springfield,  Ohio— "Where  the  Flowers  Grew" 


i  Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Send  for  free  sample 
envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PES  CO. 

1  ::  1  Farrnnd  St. 
Blooiufleld,  HI.  J. 


if  You  Have  Money 
for  Investment 

Lei  us  send  you  our  booklet  for  investors 
■•  We're  Right  mi  the  Ground,"  as  also  our 
1 1  si  of  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 
offered  for  sale. 

Our  loans  range  In  amounts  from  f.VKjup 
and  usually  run  tor  G  years. 

\\r  have  a  record  covering  n  period  of  23 
years  behind  us  and  can  satisfy  the  most 
conservative  Investor  of  the  safety  of  our 
loans  and  the  correctness  of  our  busl 
methods  Let  us  Bend  full  particulars,  and 
names  and  addresses  of  present  clients. 

E.J.  LANDER  &  CO.  box -r- Grand  Forks.  N.D. 


Wholesale  Coupling.— Rev.  Dr.  Joinem — "Yes, 
sir,  I  marry  about  fifty  couples  a  week,  right  here  in 
this  parsonage  " 

Visitor — "Parsonage?  I  should  call  it  the 
union  depot." — Pittsburg  Leader. 


And  Very  Willingly. — Atlas,  seeing  the  Beef 
Trust   approaching,  gave   the  grand   hailing  sign  of 

distress. 

"Here,"  he  panted.  "Suppose  you  hold  up  the 
earth  for  a  while." 

Which  the  Beef  Trust  at  once  proceeded  to  do. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Spelling  Hereafter — "I  don't  see  why  they 
are  making  so  much  fuss  about  this  new  way  of  spell- 
ing," remarked  Rear  Admiral  Brownson  after  the 
naval  review. 

"No,"  replied  Admiral  Evans,  thoughtfully.  "It 
will  be  just  as  warm,  probably,  with  one  'I'  as  with 
two." — New  York  Sun. 


Acquitted.— Ex-Congressman  Eddy,  of  Minnesota, 
was  well  known  as  the  homeliest  man  in  Congress. 
He  had,  in  the  opinion  of  his  opponents,  "wabbled" 
on  the  silver  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1896.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  to  speak  in  a  small  town,  and  on 
arriving  he  saw  in  an  opposition  newspaper  a  head- 
line to  the  effect  "Two-faced  Eddy  speaks  here  to- 
night." 

That  evening  when  he  stood  before  his  audience 
he  said  in  his  low  sympathetic  voice: 

"  You  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I'm  not 
the  man  referred  to  in  this  paper.  It  must  be 
someone  else,  for  there  is  no  one  here  who  does  not 
know  that  if  I  had  two  faces  I  would  wear  the  other 
one." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Their  Secret. — A  well-known  New  York  phy- 
sician, while  recently  attending  a  banquet,  indulged 
rather  freely  in  various  liquors.  Not  being  accus- 
tomed to  drinking,  the  effects  soon  became  appar- 
ent. Before  the  banquet  was  over,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  one  of  his  most  aristocratic  patients,  and 
was  soon  speeding  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  his  automo- 
bile. Arriving  at  a  certain  brown-stone  mansion, 
the  doctor  with  superhuman  efforts  managed  to 
walk  straight,  and  was  ushered  into  his  patient's 
boudoir.  He  drew  out  his  watch  and  proceeded  to 
feel  the  pulse,  but  try  as  he  would  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  find  it.  Disgusted  with  himself  he  mut- 
tered, "Positively  drunk!"  when  to. his  amazement 
the  lady  exclaimed,  "O,  doctor,  I  implore  you  not 
to  tell  on  me!" — Argonaut. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

September   21. — The   Chinese   Government  issues 
an   edict   abolishing   the   use   of  opium   at   the 
end  of  ten  years. 
The  loss  of  life  in  the  typhoon  at    Hongkong    is 
estimated  at  10,000. 

September  22. — The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
leader  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France,  out- 
lines a  policy  of  passive  resistance  to  be  adopted 
toward  the  Separation  law. 

French  railways,  tho  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sunday  law,  announce  their 
intention  of  giving  fifty-two  days  of  rest  in 
the  year  to  all  their  men. 

Four  hundred  Malays  are  killed  by  Dutch  forces 
on  the  island  of  Bali. 

September  23. — The  German  Socialists  begin 
their  congress  in  Mannheim. 

September     24.      An     armistice     drawn     up     by 

Secretary  Taft   is  signed  by  the  representatives 

of  the  opposing  parties  in  Cuba. 

The  League  of  French  Catholics,  formed  for  the 

establishment  of  a  Gallican  Church  conforming 
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THE 

BARKER 

VIBRATOR 


Enables  vou  to  enio' 
massage  at  home- in- 
vigorates the  nerves 
and  entire  system, 
benefits  the  com- 
plexion and  scalp,  and 
banishes  soreness. 
Stimulates  the  circulation 
(by  natural  means— with- 
out drugs).  Your  physi- 
cian recommends  it. 

Invaluable  after  bathing 
or  exercise. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 
Send  for   Free  Book  | 
containing  interesting  in- 
formation   on    Vibratory 
treatment. 

JAMES  BARKER 

i!3fl-&(u  Cayuga  St..  I'liilaJe 


HIGHEST     AWARD 
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Violin  Offer 

For  this  season  we  are  offering  special  in- 
ducements to  Violin  Players  of  discrimi na- 
tion who  desire  quality  and  quantity  of  Tons. 
Our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

ROOT  VIOLINS 

contains  full  particulars  and  prices  that  are 
a  revelation.  Root  Violins  sent  on  trial. 
Send  for  Catalogue— It  is  Free. 

Crown  Mandolins  and  Guitars 

—same  high  grade  as  our  Violins. 
Free  Violin  instruction  for  beginners. 
Root  &  Sons.  32  Fatten  Bldrf .,  Chicago 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

Wo  have   25  Kinds   of    Instruments   to    Assist    Hearing. 

Bent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
\V111.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,  131  8.  Will  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Water  Flows  Un  Hill  Tn  Ynti  "  spring  or  stn»m  is  below  where  you  want 
"alcl  *  ,u"8  UP  HI"  *W  IOU.  water,  you'll  tlnd  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 
— ^— ^— ^— ^^^^-^— — ^^— — ^^^^    to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  cf  a 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.  Elevates  water  30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  Bold  on 
80  days  free  trial .  Large  plants  for  serving  towns,  railroad  tanks,  irrigation,  country 
homes,  etc.  small  engines  for  Individual  use.  Many  thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Booklet  free,   KIlK  RNtilNK  COMPANY,  S004  Trlalt  3  Itiillrilng.  *«•»  1  ork. 


No  Attention, 

No  Expense, 
Runs  Continuously 
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tn   the  Separation   law,  holds   its   first   meeting 
:  '.iris. 
The     International     Congress     of    Chambers     of 
Commerce  open     11  Milan,  Italy. 

September    25. — Orders    are    given    for    the    dis- 

!i    of     moo    more    American    marines    to 

11  several    battle    I 

m  Cuban    water        Pre  sident    Palma, 

Vice  President   Mendez  Capote,  and  the  Moder- 

decide  to  ecn  tary  Taft's 

terms    oi    peace    with    the    insurgents'    and    to 

resign. 
Insurance    frauds    in    Mexico    to    the    extent     of 
Ssoo.ooo    are     punished     by    the    conviction    of 

lour   of    the    criminals    and    their   sentence    to 

imprisonment  and  fine. 
The     Diet     of    Brunswick     asks    Chancellor    von 
ow  to  take  steps  to  settle  the  dispute  over 

the  crown. 
French  troops  in  Madagascar  kill  360  insurgent 

tribesmen. 

September  26. —  Spanish  revolutionists  appeal  to 
Don  Carlo  .  pretender  to  the  throne,  to  settle 
factional  differences  in  their  ranks. 
Governor  General  Kaulbars  practically  refuses 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  Odessa  against  attacks 
of  the  parties  formed  to  support  the  autocracy. 

September  27. — Brigadier  General  Funston  arrives 
in  Havana  to  take  charge  of  the  American 
troops  in  case  of  intervention. 


Domestic. 

September  21. — The  explosion  of  a  carload  of 
dvnamite  at  Jellico,  Term.,  wrecks  the  city, 
killing  ten  persons  and  injuring  two  hundred. 

September  22. — The  plan  of  E.  H.  Harriman  to 
build  a  railway  along  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Canada  to  the  heart  of  Mexico  is  announced  in 
San  Francisco. 
War  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  labor  unions  of  the  country  is  begun  at 
Whiting.  Ind.,  when  the  firemen  quit  work  on 
a  demand  for  higher  wages. 

A  race  riot  in  Atlanta  results  in  the  killing  and 
beating  of  many  negroes  and  the  death  of  one 
white  man.  State  troops  are  called  out  to 
quiet  the  mob. 

September  23. — Reports  show  that  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  with  August  passed  the  three-billion- 
dollar  mark. 

September  24. — President  Roosevelt  sends  $100 
to  Admiral  Thomas  to  aid  him  in  his  suit 
against  the  Newport  Amusement  Company, 
which  refused  admission  to  a  sailor  wearing  the 
United  States  uniform.  In  an  accompanying 
letter  he  vigorously  denounces  all  discrimination 
against  enlisted  men. 

Fresh  rio tings  begin  in  Pittsburg,  a  suburb  of 
Atlanta,  in  which  one  policeman  is  shot  to 
death  and  another  mortally  wounded  by  a 
colored  mob. 

Paul  O.  Stensland,  the  defaulting  Chicago  bank- 
president,  reaches  New  York  from  Tangier. 
He  admits  that  he  is  guilty  of  embezzlement 
but  not  of  forgery. 

September     25. — Rioting    in    Atlanta    continues, 

the   list    now   numbering  eighteen   negroes   and 

three  whites. 
Vice-President       Fairbanks       addresses        10,000 

people     at     the     Pike     Centennial     in  Colorado 

Springs. 
The    new    medical-school    buildings   of    Harvard 

are  dedicated. 

September  26. — Within  three  hours  after  his 
arrival  in  Chicago,  Paul  O.  Stensland  is  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  em- 
bezzlement. 

Charles  E.  Hughes  is  unanimously  nominated 
for  Governor  by  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention in  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Atlanta  rioting  ceases  and  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  the  city. 

September  27. — W.  R.  Hearst  receives  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Democrats  for  Governor  of  New 
York. 
A  severe  storm  sweeping  northward  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  causes  immense  damage  in 
Pensacola  and  along  the  Gulf  shore. 
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A  Lawyer  in  Chicago   Writes: 

' '  I  have  had  very  aggravating  attacks 
of  Rheumatism,  and  Tartarlithine  is  the 
only  remedy  I  can  find  that  does  not  seri- 
ously interfere  With  my  digestion." 


TARTARLITHINE 


is  the  one  perfect  remedy  for  Rheu- 
matism: muscular,  articular,  inflamma- 
tory or  chronic.  Does  not  affect  the 
heart  or  upset  the  stomach. 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails,  because  it  supplies  the  blood 
with  the  necessary  substances  t<>  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poNon  ofRheumntism— uric  m  id.  We  want  every  sufferer  to 
try  it,  and  will  send  a  san  ;e  with  our  book  let  < 

cure  of  Rheumatism  free  ti>  every  Applicant 


Free  sample  and  cur  booklet  on  the  cure 
of   Rheumatism    sent   free    on    request. 
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NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 
to  the  .Host   Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
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Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Modene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
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Errors  in  English 
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Associate  Editor  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary,"  etc. 
Deals  with  the  hundred  and  one  ques- 
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dictionary. 
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inelegancies  and  vulgarities  of  speech." — The  Union, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BY  MABEL  WAGNALLS 
Author  of  "Stars  of  the  Opera,"  etc. 

A  brief,  but  beautiful  romance  in  which  the 
discovery  of  a  sweet  and  powerful  voice  leads  ulti- 
mately to  a  climax  as  thrilling  as  the  death  scene 
in  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  story  is  told  with 
simple  grace  and  directness  and  is  singularly  pathet- 
ic and  forceful. 

EIXA  WHEELER  WIF.COX  SATS  :— "It  is  perfectly  delight- 
ful.    The  theme  is  new  and  interesting." 

Hour  Glass  Series.     Small  12  mo.  cloth, 
illustrated,  40  cents,  net. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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THE  JEXICOGRAPHERTS 
|j]ASYQ*AIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"A.  R.,"  New  York. — "  How  is  it  that  in  the 
English  language  the  word  'sycophant'  is  inter- 
preted as  'flatterer,'  since  it  is  derived  from  theGreek 
sykon,  fig,  and  phaino,  reveal.  In  Greek  the  syco- 
phant is  an  informer  who  denounced  people  who  had 
smuggled  figs.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  that 
the  Standard  Dictionary  has  done  nothing  to  cor- 
rect the  wrong  interpretation  of  the  word  in  Eng- 
lish." 

In  his  introductory  to  the  Standard  Dictionary 
Dr.  I.  K.  Funk  wrote:  "  Throughout  the  construction 
of  this  work  it  has  been  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief 
function  of  a  dictionary  ts  to  record  usage;  not  to  seek 
to  create  it.  ...  A  dictionary  is  expected  primarily 
to  tell  what  words  and  phrases  mean  as  used  by 
representative  writers  and  speakers  of  the  language. 
It  is  because  the  word  sycophant  has  been  used  by 
writers  of  good  English  in  the  very  sense  to  which 
"A.  R."  takes  exception,  that  the  definition  "a 
servile  flatterer,  a  cringing  or  obsequious  person" 
was  given  in  the  Standard  Dictionary.  But 
our  correspondent  has  evidently  overlooked  the 
following  which  the  dictionary  also  contains:  "An 
informer  or  accuser;  false  witness;  slanderer: 
the  original  meaning.  The  sycophants  of  Athens 
were  conspicuous  and  despised  characters,  being 
barrators,  informers,  pettifoggers,  slanderers,  and 
rogues  for  gain."  Then  follows  a  quotation  from 
Coleridge: 

"I  here  use  the  word  sycophant  in  its  original 
sense,  as  a  wretch  who  flatters  the  prevailing  party 
by  informing  against  his  neighbors,  under  pre- 
tense that  the>  are  exporters  of  prohibited  figs  or 
fancies." — Works,  vol.  3,  ch.  10,  p.  286. 

"A.  D.  S.,"  Sanford,  Me. — "  (1)  Kindly  distinguish 
forme  the  different  uses  of  the  verb 'may.'  (2)  Please 
indicate  the  specific  differences  between  the  terms 
lady  and  woman.  (3)  What  is  the  correct  pronunci- 
ation of  indissoluble?" 

(1)  The  use  of  may. — This  is  an  irregular  verb, 
usually  classed  as  an  auxiliary.  It  is  employed  in 
six  distinctive  senses:  (a)  Signifying  permission  or 
opportunity,  as,  "You  may  have  it";  "You  might 
have  noticed  it  since  you  were  there."  (b)  Indica- 
ting possibility,  as,  ' '  He  may  be  shot  if  he  go  to  the 
war."  (c)  Denoting  chance,  or  taking  place  by 
chance,  as,  "Let  happen  what  may."  (d)  Signifying 
ability  (in  this  sense  the  equivalent  of  can),  as,  "Do 
it  as  well  as  you  may."  (c)  Expressing  desire,  as, 
"May  you  prosper."  (/)  Indicating  power  or, 
authority,  as,  "The  President  may  veto  the  bill." 

(2)  The  term  lady  is  applied  to  well-bred  women  or 
to  women  of  superior  position  in  society.  Loosely, 
the  term  lady  is  applied  to  any  well-dressed  woman. 
It  is  sometimes  used  vulgarly  in  compounds  as 
"sales-lady."  In  England  the  term  constitutes  a 
specific  title,  applied  to  the  wives  of  noblemen 
holding  any  rank  between  that  of  knight  and  that 
of  duke;  in  this  case  it  precedes  the  name,  as  "Lady 
Hamilton."  Woman  denotes  an  adult  human 
female.  A  woman  may  be  a  lady;  a  lady  must  be 
a  woman.  By  extension,  the  term  woman  is  used 
to  denote  the  sum  total  of  tender  qualities  expected 
in  a  member  of  the  female  sex,  as,  "She  isa  perfect 
woman." 

(3)  Indissoluble  is  pronounced  in-dis'o-lu-bl  ("o" 
as  in  obey;   "u"  as  in  full). 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S    HARRISBURG    SPEECH. 

F  N  Pennsylvania,  at  any  rate,  President  Roosevelt's  speecli  at 
■*■  the  dedication  of  the  capitol  is  regarded  as  an  important  ut- 
terance. "  The  address  of  to-day,"  says  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
(Rep.),  "forms  a  most  valued  addition  to  the  public  utterances  of 
'the  typical  American,' "  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  be- 
lieves "  the  address  of  President  Roosevelt,  perhaps,  was  the  great- 
est that  he  has  ever  made."  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  attributes  importance  to  the  speech  "  because  it  indicates 
unmistakably  that  dining  the  remainder  of  his  term  his  Adminis- 


"  In  the  effort  to  reform  existing  conditions  where  they  are 
wrong,  in  the  effort  to  strive,  for  instance,  as  I  am  striving  to  give 
a  constantly  increasing  governmental  supervision  over  the  use  of 
wealth,  in  railroads,  in  big  corporations,  in  all  business,  remember 
that  our  success  is  conditioned  upon  our  neither  being  led  astray 
by  the  reactionaries  on  one  side  nor  by  the  sinister  or  foolish 
extremists  on  the  other 

"  All  honest  men  must  abhor  and  reprobate  any  effort  to  excite 
hostility  to  men  of  wealth  as  such.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  thrift  and  business  energy,  to  put  a  premium  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  man  who  honestly  earns  his  livelihood  and  more 
than  his  livelihood,  and   who   honestly   uses   the   money  he  has 


THE   NEW   $4,000,000  4- 


9,000,000   PENNSYLVANIA   CAPITOL,   AT   WHOSE   DEDICATION   THE    PRESIDENT   ASSISTED. 

The  $4,000,000  originally  appropriated  swelled  to  $13,000,000. 


tration  is  not  to  be  a  tame  and  acquiescent  one,  but  a  time  of  rest- 
less and  persistent  advance  in  the  radical  constructive  policies 
which  have  already  made  his  term  in  the  White  House  memora- 
ble."    Some  of  the  President's  ideas  are  as  follows : 

"  Our  immense  industrial  success  brings  great  problems.  There 
is  every  reason  why  the  Government  should  exercise  a  constantly 
increasing  supervision  over  and  control  of  the  great  fortunes  used 
in  business,  so  as  to  see  that  the  great  corporations,  the  great  for- 
tunes generally  that  are  used  in  business,  shall  be  so  used  as  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  and  not  against  the  interests  of  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple, the  general  public.  Never  for  one  moment  permit  that  move- 
ment for  the  supervision  of  wealth,  that  movement  to  see  that 
wealth  is  used  aright,  to  degenerate  into  a  movement  of  hatred 
and  malice.  Hatred  and  malice  are  mighty  ugly  sentiments  and 
are  just  as  bad  if  you  hate  and  envy  a  rich  man  as  if  you  hate  and 
look  down  upon  a  poor  man.  The  safe  doctrine  is  to  give  each 
man  fair  play,  and  just  a  little  more  than  fair  play  if  you  can. 


earned.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  see.  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
that  there  is  adequate  supervision  and  control  over  the  business 
use  of  the  swollen  fortunes  of  to-day,  and  also  wisely  to  determine 
the  conditions  upon  which  these  fortunes  are  to  be  transmitted  and 
the  percentage  that  they  shall  pay  to  the  Government,  whose 
protecting  arm  alone  enables  them  to  exist.  Only  the  nation  can 
do  this  work.  To  relegate  it  to  the  States  is  a  farce,  and  is  simply 
another  way  of  saying  that  it  shall  not  be  done  at  all. 

"  Under  a  wise  and  far-seeing  interpretation  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  I  maintain  that  the  National 
Government  should  have  complete  power  to  deal  with  all  of  this 
wealth  which  in  any  way  goes  into  the  commerce  between  the 
States,  and  practically  all  of  it  that  is  employed  in  the  great  cor- 
porations does  thus  go  in." 

Instead  of  causing  President  Roosevelt  to  turn  back,  says  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "  the  Bryan  revival  in  the  Democracy 
rather  leads  him  on.  and  there  is  in  his  present  attitude  something 
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of  the  note  of  defiance  to  these  conservative  Republican  forces 
from  whom  he  has  wrested  the  party  control."  The  Republican 
goes  on : 

"But,  understand,  the  Roosevelt  radicalism  is  not  like  unto  that 
of  other  men— vain  howlers  and  class  demagogs  appealing  to  the 
worst  instincts  of  the  people.  It  is  something  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  offers  the  only  refuge  from  class  hate  and  Socialism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  plutocracy  on  the  other.  Beware,  in  a  word,  of 
imitations  which  pretend  to  be  the  real  thing  !" 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  would  have  it  that  the 
President  out-Hearsts  Hearst.     To  quote  : 

"  Had  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  his  Harrisburg  speech  in  New  York, 
it  would  have  been  hailed,  and  with  good  reason,  as  an  aid,  con- 
scious or  unwitting,  to  the  Hearst  campaign.  As  it  is,  most  read- 
ers simply  said,  '  Well,  I  see  Teddy  is  at  it  again,'  and  passed  to 
the  order  of  the  day. 

"That  the  public  remains  'most  unusually  calm  '  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  inflammatory  utterances  shows  at  least  that  the  poison  of 
politics  can  not  be  made  our  daily  food  without  provoking  a  reac- 
tion. It  indicates,  too,  a  confidence  that  the  bases  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  society  lie  too  deep  to  be  overturned  by  the  first 
unscrupulous  aspirant  to  office  that  comes  along.  Perpetual  agi- 
tation, sempiternal  shrieking,  necessarily  result  in  such  indiffer- 
ence. With  all  the  superlatives  used  up  long  ago,  wherewith  shall 
the  public  now  be  flogged  into  apprehension  ?  The  agitator  must 
have  his  day.  The  ambitious  or  frenzied  politician  will  strut  his 
little  hour.  Meanwhile  the  real  development  of  the  nation  and 
the  course  of  civilization  will  be  determined  by  other  and  mightier 
forces." 

"It  is  an  exceedingly  adroii  political  address,"  observes  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  already  quoted.  "  The  world  has  notice  that 
the  radicals  who  have  captured  the  Democratic  party  are  not  the 
true  enemies  of  corporate  greed,  but  that  the  real  St.  George  is  in 
the  White  House,  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  party."  Evi- 
dently, remarks  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  "he  does  not  pro- 
pose letting  Congress  rest  on  a  good  past  record,  and  will  find 
plenty  of  work  for  idle  hands  to  do."  The  World  h\gh\y  com- 
mends the  inheritance-tax  idea.  The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  entire  policy.  It  says  of  the  Federal 
power  the  President  advocates  : 

"This  power  has  already  been  employed  in  the  Federal  railroad 
legislation  with  which  President  Roosevelt  is  associated,  legisla- 
tion destined  to  be  extended  and  made  more  effective.  Senator 
Knox,  whose  praise  by  President  Roosevelt  the  voters  of  this 
State  will  echo  and  approve  in  the  Northern  Securities  case 
showed  one  path  along  which  Federal  power  over  corporations 
could  wisely  and  safely  move.  A  like  extension  in  other  direc- 
tions, by  statute  and  decision,  through  the  use  of  the  same  powers 
over  corporations  in  interstate  commerce,  is  destined  'to  render 
far  more  stable  the  present  system,'  by  removing  abuses  not  only 
themselves  evil,  but  the  pretext  for  a  dangerous  agitation  against 
all  property  and  in  behalf  of  wild  would-be  remedies  more  perilous 
than  the  evils  they  seek  to  remove. 

"'The  Government  ought  not,'  says  President  Roosevelt,  com- 
pressing his  position  into  a  sentence, 'to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  country;  but  it  ought  to  regulate  it  so  that  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  interest  of  the  public' 

"This  sums  the  momentous  issue  which  to-day  opens  before  the 
American  people.  Either  the  efficient  regulation  of  the  business 
ot  railroads,  or  charlatans  will  find  a  hearing  for  their  government 
ownership.  Either  apply  the  curb  of  law  to  great  trusts  embra- 
cing an  entire  industry  in  their  working,  or  some  Socialist  scheme 
will  seek  to  place  the  ownership  of  the  productive  agencies  of 
society  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

"  No  man  who  sees  and  appreciates  this  issue  and  this  peril,  so 
admirably  summed  by  President  Roosevelt,  but  will  respond  to 
his  appeal  that  the  future  be  rightly  planned,  neither  becoming 
the  victim  of  monopoly  nor  subject  to  class  hatred,  rancor,  brutal- 
ity, or  mob  violence.  To  prevent  these  twin  perils  wise  laws  and 
their  enforcement  are  demanded,  and  yet  more  the  high  citizen- 
ship for  which  President  Roosevelt  makes  a  just  and  eloquent 
demand." 


CABINET   CHANGES. 

THE  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
the  two  officials  who  usually  come  in  for  the  worst  drubbing 
from  the  opposition  press.  Whatever  they  do  is  wrong.  .Secret 
favoritism  for  the  foes  of  the  Republic  is  detected  in  every  move- 
ment. Now  that  the  two  men  who  have  been  holding  these  posi- 
tionson  the  firing-line  have  decided  to  retire,  there  is  considerable 
public  interest  in  the  men  who  are  to  take  their  places.  The 
Washington  correspondents,  in  despatches  evidently  inspired  by 
official  information,  announce  that  George  von  L.  Meyer,  who  has 
been  living  amid  scenes  of  fire  and  sword  as  ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia, lias  been  selected  for  one  of  these  posts.  As  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Si/n  tells  it: 

"  Leslie  M.  Shaw  will  surrender  the  Treasury  portfolio  on  Feb- 
ruary i,  1907,  and  William  Henry  Moody  will  retire  from  the  At- 
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t 
torney-Generalship  in  the  winter,  probably  before  January  1.     It 

was  the  President's  intention  at  the  time  Mr.  Moody's  retirement 
was  arranged  for  to  transfer  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  from  the  Navy 
Department  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Since  then 
Mr.  Bonaparte  has  acquired  a  liking  for  his  present  duties  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  it  is  now  believed  to  be  likely  that  he  will 
express  a  preference  for  remaining  in  that  place.  President 
Roosevelt  will  comply  with  any  request  of  that  character  from 
Mr.  Bonaparte. 

"Should  Mr.  Bonaparte  retain  the  Navy  portfolio.  Mr.  Meyer 
will  probably  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Shaw,  altho  the  President  has  considered  the  names 
of  other  prominent  Republicans  for  that  office,  and  it  is  believed 
that  one  of  them  is  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  whose  admin- 
istration of  the  Post-Office  Department  is  so  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  not  desire  to  make  a  change  there. 

"  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Moody  will  cause  considerable  shifting  about  in  the  Cabinet.  If 
the  original  intention  to  transfer  Mr.  Bonaparte  from  the  Navy 
Department  should  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  Secretary  of 
I  ommerce  and  Labor,  may  express  a  desire  to  become  the  head 
of  the  naval  administration.  When  the  President  asked  Mr.  Met- 
calf to  become  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  Mr.  Metcalf  wanted  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  Paul  Morton  was  appointed  to  that 
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place  and  Mr.  Metcalf  went  to  Commerce  and 
Labor.  Mr.  Metcalf  still  retains  his  great 
liking  lor  naval  affairs,  but  he  now  appears 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  present  office  and  may 
not  desire  to  make  a  change. 

"It  is  believed  in  Washington  that  if  Mr. 
MetcaJf  should  surrender  the  Commerce-and- 
Labor  portfolio,  James  R.  Garfield,  of  Ohio, 
tin-  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  would  suc- 
ceed him.  The  changes  indicated  would  still 
leave  the  Treasury  Department  open  to  Mr. 
Meyer,  who  in  any  event  will  enter  the  Cabi- 
net."   

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEMOCRATIC 
PRESS   ON    HEARST. 

IN  a  canvass  made  by  The  Literary 
Digest  of  the  Democratic  newspapers 
of  New  York  State,  Mr.  Hearst  has  proven 
beyond  a  doubt  to  be  acceptable  to  the  ma- 
jority. We  have  not  yet  heard  from  all  the 
165  papers  addressed,  but  our  returns  are  pro- 
portionally very  much  like  those  of  the  New 
York  Times.  The  Times  finds  that  of  83  pa- 
pers, 71  are  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hearst,  that  is, 
only  one  in  every  eight  is  against  him.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  many  of  the  Democratic  . 
papers  supporting  him  seem  more  or  less  apol- 
ogetic and  anxiously  announce  that  it  is  their 
principle  to  support  the  Democratic  party, 
regardless  of  who  the  candidates  are.  The 
Schoharie  Republican  and  County  Democrat, 
for  instance,  writes  us  that  it  "supports  regular  nominees  of  the 
Democratic  party  first,  last,  and  all  the  time."  The  Fort  Plains 
Standard,  similarly,  while  not  strongly  in  favor  Of  Mr.  Hearst, 
believes  "in  regularity"  and  there- 
fore "we  shall  support  the  ticket  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  "  Some  are, 
of  course,  more  enthusiastic  over 
their  candidate.  The  Batavia  Times 
thinks  that  "some  will  leave  the 
Democratic  party,  but  many  new 
voters  will  come  into  the  party." 
The  Tarrytown  Press-Record  shows 
that  Mr.  Hearst  had  135  majority 
of  the  up-State  delegates  and  only 
33  majority  of  the  delegates  from 
Greater  New  York,  from  which  is 
deduced  the  acceptability  of  Mr. 
Hearst  up-State.  The  Yonkers 
Herald  thinks  it  is  Mr.  Hearst's 
individual  work  and  worth  among 
the  voters  that  will  elect  him  ;  and 
the  Mechanicville  Mercury,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  papers,  sees 
in  Mr.  Hearst  a  daring  St.  George 
who  will  conquer  the  dragon  that 
trails  in  and  about  Wall  Street. 
Quoth  The  Mercury : 

"  No  poor  man  would  dare  to  beard 
the  buccaneers  of  Wall  Street  in  their 
den.  No  man  who  could  not  com- 
mand the  publicity  of  the  press  would 
dare  undertake  to  drive  out  such 
thieves  as  fastened  themselves  on 
the  funds  of  the  policy-holders  of  the  big  life-insurance  compan- 
ies No  man  of  less  courage  than  Hearst  would  dare  take  the 
gas  thieves  by  the  throat  and  demand  that  they  obey  the  law. 
No  man  other  than  Hearst  i:i  all  New  York  State   could  so  well 
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have  paved  the  way  for  railroad-rate  legisla- 
tion and  the  IJure-l-'ood  law.  'The  Plunder- 
bund,'  a  name  aptly  given  to  Wall  Street  in- 
terests that  prey  on  the  common  people,  steal 
public  franchises,  manipulate  stocks,  specu- 
late with  the  assets  of  banks,  insurance  1  om 
panies,  railroads,  and  industrial  corporations, 
hate  the  very  name  of  Hearst  and  will  vote 
for  his  opponent,  but  thousands  of  Repub- 
licans who  believe  that  stern  check  should  be 
placed  on  the  nelarious  methods  of  the  busi- 
ness buccaneers  and  pirates  will  support 
him." 

The  Elmira  Daily  (iazelte  and  Free  Press 

gives  a  sample  of  some   of  the   Hearst  sup- 
port  in   the  speech   of  Mr.  John   1!.    Stanch- 
$  field.     He  said: 

"  I  will  support  Mr.  Hearst  as  the  nominee 
of  the' Democratic  Convention. 

"We  made  the  strongest  fight  we  were  cap- 
able of  against  him.  and  we  were  spanked; 
that's  all.  I  have  never  refused  to  vote  the 
ticket,  and  I  am  too  old  to  begin  bolting  a 
Democratic  ticket  now.  As  Hearst  is  the 
Convention's  choice.  I  think  all  true  Demo- 
crats should  rally  to  his  support,  and  not  only 
elect  him.^it. help  him  to  give  us  a  clean, 
wholesome"  administration." 

In-similar  vein  the  Herkimer  c  ounty  News, 

which  had  been  inveighing  against  Mr. 
Hearst's  candidacy,  says,  after  the  event: 
"  We  have  no  apologies  or  regrets  to  offer  for 
what  has  bee'n  said,  but  as  Mr.  Hearst  is  now 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  sup- 
port the  ticket."  And  the  Buffalo  Times  likewise  remarks.  "  Now 
that  Mr.  Hearst  has  been  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion together  with  other  strong  candi- 
dates, it  is  the  duty  of  every  Demo- 
crat in  the  State  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  for  the  success  of  the  tick- 
et." "It  behooves  the  party  to  sink 
personal  differences"  is  the  urgent 
suggestion  of  the  Watertown  Re- 
Union.  The  Cobleskill  Index  sup- 
ports him  "  loyally  "  because  he  is  the 
"regular"  candidate,  and  prophesies 
a  large  vote.  Many  others  speak  in 
the  same  tenor. 

Of  the  opponents  in  the  Demo- 
cratic camp  some  feel  very  bitterly 
against  the  candidate.  The  Utica 
Observer  cries,  "This  is  a  day  of 
political  pigmies!"  The  Ithaca 
Democrat  and  the  Rochester  Union 
and  Advertiser  flatly  decline  to  sup- 
port him.  and  the  Patchogue  Argus 
says : 

"Those  who  contemplate  voting 
for  Hearst  must  realize  that  it  is  a 
vote  cast  for  radicalism,  for  Social- 
ism, for  the  utter  and  complete  up- 
setting of  the  existing  order  of 
things. 

"The  men  who  believe  in  public 
honesty,  in  a  high  standard  of  pub- 
lic morals,  in  the  sane  management 
of  public  affairs,  will  work  body  and  soul  to  prevent  HearsCs 
election.  All  true  Democrats,  all  those  who  still  have  at  heart  the 
broad  and  upright  principles  of  the  Democracy  should  repudiate 
Hearst." 
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THE  DANGEROUS  FRAUD   IN   PATENT 
MEDICINES. 

ALL  of  the  recent  exposures  and  "  muck-raking  "  articles  have 
evoked  more  or  less  newspaper  comment.  But  upon  the 
series  of  articles  in  Collier's  Weekly  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  laying  bare  the  swindle  and  quackery  of  most  patent  med- 
icines, the  press  has  been  absolutely  silent.  The  Literary  Di- 
gest, accustomed  to  present  newspaper  comment  to  its  readers, 
must  in  this  instance  point  to  the  singular  scarcity  of  that  com- 
modity. The  reason  for  that,  we  are  told,  is  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  nostrums,  by  means  of  their  enormous  advertising 
contracts,  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  newspapers  muzzled. 

"  I  take  it,"  says  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  in  an  article  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  "  I  take  it  if  any  man 
should  assert  that  there  is  one  sub- 
ject on  which  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  acting  in  con- 
cert and  as  a  unit,  will  deny  full 
and  free  discussion,  he  would  be 
smiled  at  as  an  intemperate 
fanatic.  The  thing  is  too  incred- 
ible." And  yet  it  is  shown  with 
•documentary  proofs  in  the  Col- 
lier's series  that  contracts  for  ad- 
vertising made  by  patent  medi- 
cines with  newspapers  carry  what 
is  known  as  the  "  red  clause," 
•which  in  the  case  of  the  Cheney 
Medical  Company,  makers  of 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  reads  like 
this:  "  It  is  mutually  agreed  that 
this  contract  is  void  if  any  law  is 
enacted  by  your  State  restricting 
or  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  proprietary  medicines." 
This  is  printed  in  heavy  red  type 
across  the  face  of  the  contract. 
The  J.  C.  Ayer  Company,  makers 
of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  has  a  pro- 
vision against  printing  in  the 
newspapers  anything  "detrimen- 
tal to  J.  C.  Ayer  Company's  in- 
terests." These  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  press  is  muzzled  against  the  great  fraud  which 
Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  has  been  exposing  in  Collier's. 

The  danger  in  this  article  of  commerce,  the  patent  medicine,  is 
that  its  fraud  is  not  merely  an  imposition  on  the  purse  of  the  pur- 
chaser, but  that  usually  it  is  a  deadly  poison,  like  the  cocai'n  and 
morphin  of  the  so-called  "catarrh-cures,"  "soothing-sirups,"  and 
"  cough-remedies,"  or  a  mixture  largely  alcoholic,  as  the  "  bitters," 
" sarsaparillas,"  and  "tonics."  By  means  of  these  medicines, 
many  people  who  believe  themselves  to  be  leading  temperate  and 
exemplary  lives  are  becoming  drug-fiends  and  alcoholics  without 
knowing  it. 

In  this  article  we  can  touch  only  the  high  places  of  Mr.  Adams's 
able  series.  We  can  only  mention  the  better  known  "  remedies," 
the  widely  advertised.  The  alcoholic  stimulants  known  as  Peruna, 
Paine's  Celery  Compound,  Duffy's  Pure  Malt  Whisky,  come  in 
this  category.  Peruna,  outside  of  an  insignificant  quantity  of  cer- 
tain drugs  (less  than  one-half  of  i  per  cent.)  is  made  up  of  alcohol 
and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  The  cost  is  about 
15  to  18  cents  a  bottle,  which  sells  for  $1.  A  well-known  authority 
on  drug  addictions  writes  Mr.  Adams  as  follows: 

"  A  number  of  physicians  have  called  my  attention  to  the  use  of 
Peruna,  both  preceding  and  following  alcohol  and  drug  addictions. 
Lydia  Pinkham's   Compound   is    another  dangerous  drug  used 
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largely  by  drinkers ;  Paine's  Celery  Compound  also.  I  have  in 
the  last  two  years  met  four  cases  of  persons  who  drank  Peruna  in 
large  quantities  to  intoxication.  Thiswasgiven  to  them  originally 
as  a  tonic.  They  were  treated  under  my  care  as  simple  alco- 
holics." 

In  short,  where  a  given  bottle  of  whisky  would  contain  50  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  the  same  bottle  of  Peruna  would  contain  28  per 
cent,  alcohol,  Paine's  Celery  Compound  21  per  cent.,  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  44.3  per  cent.  The  Government  has  prohibited 
the  sale  of  Peruna  among  the  Indians  because  of  its  intoxicating 
effects.  Other  "  remedies  "are  similarly  alcoholic.  As  Mr.  Adams 
says :  "  Lydia  Pinkham  appeals  to  suffering  womanhood  with  20 
percent,  of  alcohol;  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cures  'that  tired  feeling' 
with  18  per  cent. ;  Burdock's  Blood  Bitters,  with  25  per   cent.  ; 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  with  26  per 
cent."  So  far  as  concerns  the 
testimonials,  Mr.  Adams  finds 
that  in  twenty-one  of  thirty-six 
letters  by  members  of  Congress 
"  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
writer  has  ever  tasted  the  remedy 
which  he  so  warmly  praises."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  man 
in  Washington  who  procures  tes- 
timonials from  Congressmen  at 
so  much  a  head. 

As  an  example  of  how  patent- 
medicine  manufacturers  work  on 
human  credulity  may  be  cited 
Liquozone.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  microbes  became  a  leading 
topic,  Radam's  Microbe  Killer, 
a  compound  containing  sulfuric 
and  muriatic  acids,  was  a  widely 
advertised  remedy.  When  the 
microbe  gave  way  to  the  "germ  " 
and  the  "bacillus,"  Liquozone 
arose.  This  "  relies  on  a  weak 
solution  of  sulfuric  and  sulfurous 
acids,  with  an  occasional  trace  of 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic 
acid.  Mostly  it  is  water."  It  is 
advertised  to  cure  thirty-seven 
varieties  of  disease,  including 
"  contagious  diseases,"  which  head  admits  of  further  numerous 
divisions.  The  claim  made  is  that  Liquozone  is  liquid  oxygen. 
"Liquid  oxygen,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "doesn't  exist  above  a  tem- 
perature of  2290  below  zero.  One  spoonful  would  freeze  a  man's 
tongue,  teeth,  and  throat  to  equal  solidity  before  he  had  time  to 
swallow."  The  truth  is  that  the  sulfuric  acid  of  Liquozone  is  oil 
of  vitriol ;  sulfurous  acid  is  another  corrosive  poison. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Subtle  Poisons,"  Mr.  Adams  dwells 
on  the  danger  of  the  number  of  ready  "  remedies  "  that  reach  even 
the  thinking  classes.  Orangeine,  one  of  the  best-known,  prints  its 
formula,  but  comparatively  few  people  know  what  "  acetanilid  " 
is.  To  quote  Mr.  Adams:  "The  wickedness  of  the  fraud  lies  in 
this:  that  whereas  the  nostrum,  by  virtue  of  its  acetanilid  content, 
thins  the  blood,  depresses  the  heart,  and  finally  undermines  the 
whole  system,  it  claims  to  strengthen  the  heart  and  produce  better 
blood."  Mr.  Adams  subjoins  a  heart-rending  list  of  deaths 
through  headache-powders  or  "  bracers,"  containing  acetanilid 
and  taken  without  a  doctor's  prescription.  Bromo-Seltzer,  so  fre- 
quently taken,  the  usual  dose  being  "a  heaping  teaspoonful,"  con- 
tains about  ten  grains  of  acetanilid  to  the  dose.  Five  grains  have 
been  known  to  produce  fatal  results.  Megrimine  is  another  ace- 
tanilid "  remedy,"  and  so,  for  that  matter,  are  most  other  nostrums 
of  the  "  headache"  sort.  Antikamnia,  so  often  taken  by  women,  is 
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no  less  dangerous  or  fraudulent  than  Orangeine."  Mr.  Adams 
warns  all  against  taking  without  prescription  the  following  ace- 
tanilid  "  remedies"  : 


Megrimine,  Ammonol, 

Anti-Headache,  Salacetin, 

Dr.  Davis's  Headache  Phenalgin, 

Powders,  Cephalgin. 
Antikamnia, 

and  practically  all  of  the  drugstore-vended  ' headache  cures'1  and 

' anti-pain  '  remedies." 


Orangeine, 
Promo-Seltzer, 
Royal  Pain  Powders, 
Miniature  Headache 
Powders, 


And  so  Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  show  that  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing-Syrup, for  instance,  is  so  often  responsible  for  the  opium 
habit;  that  Birney's  Catarrhal  Powder,  Dr.  Cole's  Catarrh  Cure, 
Dr.  Gray's  Catarrh  Powder,  and  Crown  Catarrh  Powder— "all  of 
them  are  coca'in ;  the  other  ingredients  are  unimportant."  He 
shows  that  the  so-called  "  consumption  cures,"  which  patients 
clutch  at  pathetically,  only  hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease,  for 
they  contain  chloroform,  opium,  alcohol,  and  hashish.  "Dr. 
King's  New  Discovery  for  Con- 
sumption," he  shows,  "is  a 
morphin  and  chloroform  mix- 
ture." 

He  gives  a  long  list  contain- 
ing Rupert  Wells's  Radialized 
Fluid,  for  cancer,  Miles's  Heart 
Disease  Cure,  and  a  number  of 
other  epilepsy  cures  and  cancer 
cures  of  the  same  sort.  All  are 
swindles  and  the  trail  of  fraud 
is  over  all,  regardless  of  what 
they  advertise. 


TROOPS  ORDERED  TO  CUBA   GOING   ON    BOARD. 


CU  BAN       RECON- 
STRUCTION. 

THAT  President  Roosevelt 
did    precisely    the   right   , 
thing  in  his  Cuban  policy  even 
the  papers  not  ordinarily  lauda- 
tory of   his  actions   agree.     In 
the   opinion   of  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.),  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  •>■ 
is  to  be  congratulated  uporj  the 
statesmanlike  view  he  has  taken  ,- 
of  the  situation,"  and  the  New 
York  Times  (Dem.)  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  "  public  confidence 
and  tranquillity  "   in  the  affair, 


TROOPS  ON  BOARD,  BOUND  FOR  CUBA. 


and  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.)  feels  assured  that 
"  the  United  States  will  adapt 
means  to  the  necessities  as  they 
arise."  What  the  Cubans  now 
need,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Den- 
ver Republican  (Rep.),  is  "  to 
be  taught  that  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  the 
first  law  of  popular  govern- 
ment." According  to  Secretary 
Taft's  proclamation  our  occu- 
pation is  of  this  didactic  order : 

"  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment hereby  established  will  be 
maintained  only  long  enough  to 
restore  order,  peace,  and  public 
confidence  by  direction  of  and 
in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  to 
hold  such  elections  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  on  those 
persons  upon  whom  the  perma- 
nent government  of  the  Repub- 
lic should  be  devolved. 

"  In  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  a  provisional 
government  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  United 
States  this  will  be  a  Cuban  gov- 
ernment, conforming  with  the 
constitution  of  Cuba." 


THE  TRANSPORT  "  SUMNER,"  ENGAGED  IN  CARRYING  TROOPS  TO  CUBA. 


And,  in  his  now  celebrated  address  before  the  University  of 
Havana,  the  Secretary  said  : 

"With  our  arm  under  your  arm  we  are  lifting  you  again  on  the 
path  of  wonderful  progress  you  have  traveled.  We  shall,  I  am 
confident,  be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  an  exploiting  nation,  but  that  she  has  such  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  progress  of  popular  government  as  to  be  willing  to 
expend  her  blood  and  treasure  in  making  the  spread  of  such  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  successful." 

He  has,  rejoices  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  "  a  word  of  com- 
fort for  the  unfortunate  past,  many  words  of  reassurance  for  the 
future,"  and  then  it  adds  : 

"Our  motives  are  beyond  criticism,  our  action  is  fully  unselfish, 
tho  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  it  is  disinterested,  because 
we  have  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  Cuba. 
The  Cubans  themselves  understand  very  well  that  they  are  the 
gainers  by  our  coming.  Secretary  Taft  appears  to  have  made 
friends  with  them  all;  at  least,  if  he  has  not  the  friendship,  he  has 
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the  respect  of  those  whose  withdrawal  from  public  affairs  was 
made  necessary  by  his  appearance  upon  the  scene." 

Senator  Beveridge,  however,  is  not  so  sanguine  about  restoring 
lasting  independence  in  Cuba,  and  in  a  recent  speech  at  Minneap- 


From  Btereograph  by  C.  L.  Chester,  copyright  litoti  by  Underwood  it  Underwood,  Nev 
CHARLES   E.    MAGOON, 

Cuba's  new  Governor. 


phasis  that  he  did  not  want  to  annex  Cuba  and  was  opposed  to 
any  such  suggestion.  In  his  opinion  the  American  occupation 
will  not  last  more  than  a  few  months,  and  the  President  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  expedite  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions,  so 
that  the  American  troops  may  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible." 

Tho,  to  be  sure,  as  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  remarks. 
"  These  things  are  not  to  be  done  in  a  day ,  accomplished  in  a  week, 
or  completed  in  a  month.''  The  New  York  Sun  editorially  com- 
mends the  President's  determination,  but  observes  with  regard  to 
the  Cubans  : 

"They  should,  however,  distinctly  understand  that  from  this 
moment  up  to  the  establishment  of  a  second  Cuban  administration 
and  a  second  evacuation  of  the  island  by  our  troops,  they  are  on 
their  good  behavior.  If  peace  and  order  shall  prevail  so  steadily 
throughout  the  island  that  agricultural  and  manufacturing  produc- 
tion goes  on  unimpeded,  the  presence  of  American  soldiers  may 
soon  seem  superfluous  and  the  Cubans  may  once  more  be  left 
with  hope,  if  not  with  confidence,  to  a  second  effort  at  self-govern- 
ment. It  now  lies  exclusively  with  them  to  show  whether  a  sec- 
ond attempt  at  self-rule  should  be  risked,  just  as  it  will  lie  with 
them  to  demonstrate  whether  it  can  be  made  successfully.  Ha- 
vana, where  the  political  and  racial  problem  is  best  understood, 
is  full  of  skeptics,  but  here  in  the  United  States  we  have  to  con- 
sider not  only  our  duty  to  foreign  residents  and  property  owners 
in  Cuba,  but  also  our  duty  to  our  plighted  word  and  our  earnest 
desire  to  escape  even  a  suspicion  of  our  motives  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Latin-American  world." 

But  the  Denver  Republican,  quoted  above,  goes  further  and 
says : 

"  If  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  people  have  proved 
themselves  incapable  of  handling  their  own  affairs,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  can  do  so  later,  and  this  point  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered before  the  United  States  again  withdraws  from  the 
island." 

Much,  however,  is  hoped  for  from  the  new  Cuban  Governor. 


olis  he  predicted  inevitable  annexation.  "  American  government 
of  Cuba,"  believes  the  Senator,  "  is  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
American  people."     The  Senator  concludes: 

"  This  time  American  occupation  of  Cuba  will  be  permanent. 
The  American  people  will  stand  no  further  trifling.  They  have 
let  sincere  sentimentalists  play  with  their  destiny  long  enough. 
American  occupation  of  Cuba  and  American  restoration  of  law 
and  order  mean  the  shedding  "of  American  blood,  and  that  blood 
now  to  be  given  to  bring  civilization  back  to  Cuba  is  the  price  the 
American  people  must  pay  for  the  folly  of  our  timid  theorists  and 
the  baseness  of  scheming  politicians  who  have  cloaked  their  base- 
ness in  the  robes  of  a  pretended  sanctity. 

"  And  now  the  American  people  will  cast  these  false  teachers 
aside  and  move  forward,  clear-eyed,  stout-hearted,  and  full  of  faith 
to  the  doing  of  the  work  God  has  been  calling  them  to  do." 

To  this  the  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.),  a  paper  of  the  Senator's  own 
politics,  strongly  demurs.     To  quote: 

"  Senator  Beveridge  should  cease  agitating  any  plan  that  has 
annexation  for  its  purpose.  Annexation  may  come,  in  fact  we 
think  it  will  come,  but  the  demand  for  it  should  originate  wholly 
on  Cuban  soil,  and  before  we  can  consider  it  there  must  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  practical  unanimity  of  the  Cubans  for  it.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Indiana  Senator 
should  persist  in  his  prophecies,  inasmuch  as  he  is  credited  with 
being  in  very  close  touch  with  the  Administration  at  Washington-." 

And  that  there  is  hut  little  ground  for  the  Senator's  assertions 
is  borne  out  by  the  New  York  Sun's  (Ind.  Dem. )  well-informed 
Washington  correspondent,  who,  after  a  talk  with  the  President, 
telegraphs  his  paper  .is  follows  : 

"Tin-    Presidenl   said   that  it  was  his  policy  to  restore  the  gO\ 
eminent  of  Cuba  to  tin-  Cubans,  just  as  soon  as  law  and  order  had 
ii  established  in  the  island,  federal  elections  held,  and  the  new 
:    public  installed. 

"Throughout  the  day  the  President  expressed  himself  in  the 

same  vein  to  Others  with  whom  he  talked       lie  declared  with  em- 


CAPT.  SEATON   SCHROEDBR, 
Naval  officer  in  command  at  Cuba. 

Charles  E.  Magoon,  who  was  so  successful  a  satrap  on  the  Isth- 
mus. In  the  words  of  the  New  York  Sim's  Havana  correspond- 
ent : 

"Despite  the  general  surprise,  tl^ere   is  no   lack  of  conndence 
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that  Mr.  Magoon  will  prove  an  admirable  man  to  discharge  the 
•delicate  and  difficult  task  entrusted  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  wide  curiosity  as  to  what  caused  the  quick  switch  after  it 
was  announced  that  President  Roosevelt  had  Governor  Taft's 
-suggestion  that  Mr.  Winthrop  be  appointed." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  humorously  confesses  that  it  had 
•entertained  hopes  of  seeing  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  "  warrior 
and  politician  by  sure  instinct  and  election,"  at  the  head  of  Cuba. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  Touching  Mr.  Magoon,  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  says : 

"  All  that  would  seem  now  to  be  needed  is  the  doing  there  for 
the  next  few  months  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Magoon  has  done  at 
Panama.  The  situation  in  the  island  is  almost  identical  with  that 
•on  the  Isthmus  a  year  ago,  and  if,  as  foreshadowed  by  our  Wash- 
ington correspondent  this  morning,  he  is  sent  to  Cuba,  fortunate 
results  may  be  expected." 


After  the  excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  first  few  days  fol- 
lowing the  riots  the  press  revised  the  figures  of  the  casualties,  and 
modified  tie  stories  of  disorder.  Denouncing  "  the  horrors  of  ex- 
aggeration," the  Atlanta  Journal  publishes  as  authentic  the  state- 
ment that  "it  is  impossible   to   count  more  than  twelve  negroes 


GEORGIA'S    LESSON    FROM    THE   ATLANTA 

RIOTS. 

IN  the  calm  which  follows  the  Atlanta  riotings  the  press  of 
Georgia  is  busy  reviewing  the  situation,  to  find,  if  possible, 
the  silver  lining  of  its  cloud  of  disorder.  "  There  is  never  a  rose 
without  its  thorn,  and  never  a  tragedy  without  its  hero,"  remarks 
the  Atlanta  Georgian,  indicating  as  the  particular  hero  of  the  oc- 
casion Clifford  Anderson,  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of 
Georgia.  With  his  men  he  won  the  respect  of  all,  bringing  order 
to  the  city  "  with  cheerfulness  and  admirable  self-control  and  with 
unflinching  courage."  That  the  situation  is  not  without  its  brighter 
side  the  Georgian  shows  in  these  words : 

"In  the  first  place,  we  are  at  peace  again.  The  city  is  normal, 
the  factories  are  running,  and  the  dollars  are  dancing  over  the 
counters  of  our  merchants  as  merrily  as  before.  In  the  second 
place,  the  police  inform  us  that  this  city  is  quieter  and  more  orderly 
than  they  have  known  it  for  a  score  of  years.  Again  our  suburban 
towns  are  enjoying  a  sense  of  security  which  has  been  foreign  to 
them  for  a  month  or  more.  Above  all  things,  our  noblewomen 
are  feeling  safer  and  more  secure  and  contented  than  at  any  time 
within  the  last  five  years.  In  fact,  they  are  safer  and  more  secure. 
Cotton  has  not  lost  anything  in  demand  or  price  by  reason  of  At- 
lanta's tragic  week. 

"The  comments  of  the  outside  newspapers  which  have,  from  the 
beginning,  been  pretty  fairly  divided,  are  growing  more  moderate 
and  kindly  every  day.  The  negroes  are  politer  and  more  consid- 
erate than  they  have  been  within  the  decade.     It  is  a  matter  of 


,  THK   DAY   AFTER   THE   RIOT  TN    BROWNSVILLE,  A  SUBURB    OF 

ATLANTA. 

comment  everywhere.  The  lesson  of  the  preachers  has  impressed 
the  hearts  of  the  young  and  they  will  scarcely  riot  any  more. 
Hundreds  of  negroes  all  over  Georgia  have  been  disarmed  of  the 
deadly  weapons  which  were  an  invitation  to  disorder." 


A   STORE    IN   ATLANTA   AFTER   THE   RIOTS. 

that  have  lost  their  lives,  and  some  of  these  were  killed  by  police- 
men and  soldiers  in  the  enforcement  of  order  and  in  self-defense." 
The  Journal  adds : 

"  Many  of  the  negroes  at  first  reported  dead  were  merely  stunned 
by  blows  on  the  head  and  have  recovered  and  left  the  hospital 
where  they  were  taken  care  of.  -The  accounts  of  the  burial  of 
negroes  at  night  for  fear  of  the  mob,  and  the  hiding  of  the  dead 
bodies,  are,  of  course,  untrue." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  notes  that  the  Northern  press  com- 
ments "record  a  surprising  increase  of  leniency  in  judgment  and 
breadth  of  understanding  of  the  South's  primal  problem."  "  They 
are  discovering  that  the  problem  is  national — not  sectional,"  it  adds, 
and,  pointing  to  other  similar  outbreaks  resulting  in  as  many 
casualties,  it  says,  "in  view  of  our  earnest  efforts  at  restitution — 
and  the  lack  of  such  efforts  elsewhere — the  holier-than-thou  atti- 
tude of  a  few  of  our  critics  calls  fcr  considerable  modification." 

Outside  of  the  afflicted  city  the  State  press  is  strong  in  its  ad- 
vice both  to  whites  and  to  negroes  to  apply  locally  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  riots.  That  the  negoes  should  get  to  work  is 
emphasized.  The  Griffin  (Ga.)  News  considers  the  idle  negro  a 
menace  to  the  South  and  predicts  an  "inevitable  conflict  between 
the  white  and  the  black  races,  which  can  only  end  in  the  exter- 
mination or  deportation  of  the  negro."     It  says  further: 

"  As  long  as  the  negro  was  a  useful — as  many  contended,  a  neces- 
sary— factor  in  the  South,  and  it  was  abolutely  dependent  upon 
him  for  its  labor,  he  was  tolerated  by  all  and  his  cause  espoused 
by  many.  But  now  that  he  has  learned  somehow  to  exist  without 
work  and  insists  upon  living  in  idleness  and  crime,  his  friends  and 
defenders  among  the  whites  have  become  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  edict  is  becoming  generally  assented  to  that  he  must  go." 

The  Macon  News  sees  in  the  result  a  lesson  for  the  negro  : 

"The  negroes  of  Atlanta,  and  of  the  whole  State  for  that  mat- 
ter, were  getting  entirely  too  much  on  their  uppers,  and  just  such 
a  thing  as  happened  in  Atlanta  was  needed  to  show  them  that  the 
white  people  are  always  going  to  rule  in  this  country,  regardless 
of  negro  education  and  sympathy  for  the  negro  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  the  Northern  States." 

"The  better  element  of  the  negro  race  must  see  to  it  that  the 
viler  element  goes  to  work,"  says  the  Rome  Tribune.  The  neces- 
sity for  church  influence  is  also  emphasized  by  The  Tribune.  The 
Augusta  Chronicle  sees  no  local  menace,  "but  it  wishes  to  caution 
the  people,  both  white  and  black,  against  doing  or  saying  anything 
that  might  tend  to  precipitate  a  clash." 
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PIKE'S    PEAK    CEN- 
TENNIAL. 

COLORADO'S  celebration 
of  the  discovery  of  the 
"great  white  peak"  by  Capt. 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  one 
hundred  years  ago  brings  out, 
as  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
observes,  "  the  contrast  between 
(hen  and  now."  Pike  held  that 
the  peak  was  unapproachable 
:  nd  insurmountable  by  man, 
but  to-day  ico,oco  persons  an- 
nually go  to  the  summit  in  a 
railroad  train.  And  yet  the 
young    explorer   who     in    1805 

traced  the  Mississippi  to  its  source  and  found  the  headwaters  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  was  a  man  of  judgment,  and  subsequently,  in 
1S13,  became  a  brigadier-general.  The  granite  monument  un- 
veiled to  his  memory  at  Antler's  Park  on  September  27  is  con- 
ceded by  all  to  be  well  deserved.  But  in  those  days  such  progress 
was  undreamed  of.  The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  sees  great 
value  in  the  celebration.     To  quote  : 

"  The  general  public  probably  does   not  fully   appreciate   the 
value  of  this  advertising.     The  beneficial  results  of  such  publicity 


FIRING    THE    SALUTE    IN     HONOR    OF 
SUMMIT  OF  THE   PEAK 


[October  13, 

are  not  always  immediately  ap- 
parent, but  they  are  sure  to 
come  in  time.  Everybody  in 
Colorado  Spring  knows  some- 
thing about  Florida  and  South- 
ern California  as  winter  resorts, 
and  this  knowledge  has  been 
gained  more  from  reading  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles 
about  these  places  than  from 
display  advertising.  Similarly, 
the  whole  country  knows  that 
Colorado  is  the  ideal  summer 
resort.  Every  news  report  or 
descriptive  article  published  in 
a  newspaper  or  magazine,  tell- 
ing of  Colorado  Springs,  has 
its  advertising  value,  and  this 
value  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  reached.  The 
Pike  Centennial  has  been  the  means  of  reaching  millions 
of  people  in  this  manner  during  the  last  year.  No  matter 
how  indifferent  a  reader  may  be,  if  the  story  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  its  celebration  is  spread  before  him  day  after  day 
for  months,  he  is  certain  to  receive  an  impression,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  become  interested,  even  tho  he  may  pre- 
viously have  known  nothing  of  Colorado  Springs.  Then,  perhaps, 
when  he  gets  ready  to  take  his  next  vacation  trip,  he  will  turn  this 
way  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  it  is  that  has  been  so  much  talked 
about." 

•i.-         h    .   ■ 
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GEN.   ZEBULON    PIKE    FROM    THE 
BEARING   HIS   NAME. 


HEARSTISM. 
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Arthur  Brisbane  maintains  a  genuine  admiration  for  Hearst  on  a  big  salary. 
— Virginia  Pilot  (Norfolk.) 

W.  R.  Hearst  has  discovered  that  in  modern  politics  a  good  press  agent  beats 
a  band-wagon. — Washington  Star. 

Apparently  it  is  too  much  of  a  strain  on  Marse  Watterson's  Democracy  to 
support  Bryan  and  Hearst  at  the  same  time. — Ohio  Sun. 

William  R.  Hearst  was  greeted  at  Rome  yesterday  with  twenty-one  guns. 
After  the  election  it  will  be  twenty-three. — Brooklyn  Times. 

Disgruntled  Democrats  should  remember  that  Hearst  is  only  one  of  their 
own  chickens  come  home  to  roost. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Mrs.  Hearst  will  accompany  Mr.  Hearst  throughout  the  campaign.  It's  a 
good  card.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes  a  running  mate  doesn't  seem  to  be  con- 
sidered necessary. — Boston  Herald. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst  has  the  prospect  of  a  few  interesting  weeks  of  prominence 
as  Mr.  C.  F.  Murphy's  Exhibit  A. — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

It  is  announced  that  Hughes  is  to  have  a  whirlwind  campaign.  That  settles 
it;   an  earthquake  for  Hearst's. — Philadelphia  NoHh  American. 

The  citizen  has  the  same  responsibility  in  his  poltical  life  as  he  has  in  his 
spiritual  life.     He  must  choose  between  the  H's. — Brooklyn  Times. 

If  Mr.  Hearst  will  back  his  confidence  with  his  money  he  can  now  get  bets 
in  New  York  with  the  odds  of  2  to  1  on  Hughes. — Nashville  Banner. 

Still,  if  one  of  the  platforms  doesn't  suit  Mr.  Hearst,  there  is  the  other  and, 
besides,  what's  a  platform  among  friends,  anyway? — Newark  News. 

With  eight  newspapers  of  his  own  and  'steen  million  dollars  all  unanimously 
in  favor  of  his  election  as  Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hearst  ought  to  make  a 
lurid  campaign. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


KIDNAPED! 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE    DAYS    OF   CHIVALRY    AND    THE    KNIGHTS. 

—New  York  Herald. 


THE    STRANGE   CASE    OK   DR.   MURPHY    AND    MR.   HEARST. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


EUROPEAN   VINDICATION  OF  OUR   COURSE 

IN   CUBA. 

WE  were  severely  blamed,  and  even  vilified,  in  1898,  by  large 
sections  of  the  Continental  press,  it  will  be  remembered, 
for  our  intervention  in  Cuba.  We  were  treated  as  bandits  who 
would  strip  from  the  crown  of  Spain  the  "  Pearl  of  the  Antilles" 


UNCLE  SAM'S   DELICACY. 

Uncle  Sam— "May  I  come  in  ?    I  don't  wish  to  intrude.'' 

-  Fischietto  (Turin). 

without  regard  to  right  or  wrong.  A  change  in  public  opinion  is 
plainly  discernible  in  the  newspaper  comments  on  the  recent  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  Taft,  and  the  diplomacy  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Certain  journals  even  assert  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  annex  the  island,  a  step  which  even  some  of  the 
Spanish  newspapers  advocate. 

It  is  true  that  the  Madrid  papers,  such  as  the  Pais,  organ  of  the 
extreme  Left,  do  not  love  the  "  Yankees,"  yet  they  think  annexa- 
tion would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Cubans.  This  journal,  which 
holds  that  a  pretext  for  annexation  is  furnished  to  the  United 
States  by  the  insurrection,  continues  as  follows: 

"  As  Spaniards  we  smart  from  the  wounds  once  inflicted  on  us 
by  the  Yankees.  They  were  cruel  in  their  treatment  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico,  which  were  not  involved  in  the  quarrel.  .  .  . 
Now,  however,  their  intervention  in  the  case  of  Cuba  seems  worthy 
of  applause.  If  Cuba  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  as  an 
autonomous  State,  peace  will  be  safeguarded  there  and  progress 
guaranteed." 

The  Madrid  Heraldo,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  Ameri- 
can annexation  will  be  contrary  to  the  policy  professed  by  the 
American  representatives  at  the  last  Pan-American  Conference, 
and  will  make  the  South-American  republics  tremble  for  their  own 
independence.  The  local  Spanish  press  in  Havana  confines  itself 
to  expostulations  with  the  partizans  who  are  endangering  national 
life  through  their  selfish  aims.  The  Economisia  (Havana)  urges 
the  political  parties  to  come  to  terms  at  once.  The  independence 
of  the  island  is  in  their  hands.  This  view  is  echoed  by  the  Diario 
'dc  la  Marina  (Havana). 

The  English  papers  all  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  annex  or  establish  a  protectorate  over  Cuba,  a  country 
politically  sick  and  incapable  of  self-government.  Thus  The  Sat- 
urday Review  (London)  observes : 

"The  duty  of  the  United  States  is  clear.     They  have  become  in 


the  eyes  of  mankind  trustees  for  Cuban  tranquillity ,  and  they  must 
enforce  it  at  all  costs.  They  will  probably  in  the  end  find  the 
business  both  tedious  and  costly,  but  at  all  events  it  will  give  their 
army  an  excellent  training  in  guerrilla  warfare.  1 1  might  have  been 
well  if  their  authorities  had  thought  out  the  inevitable  result  of 
their  action  before  they  went  to  war  with  Spain." 

The  London  Times  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  justified  in 
his  action,  but  it  fears  that  any  attempt  at  practical  annexation 
will  arouse  the  ferocity  of  Cuban  patriotism.  In  a  long  editorial 
on  this  point  we  read  : 

"  It  seems  quite  possible  that  it  [Cuba]  may  be  exasperated  at 
any  attempts  to  put  into  execution  the  provisions  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment,  which  hurt  it  deeply  when  they  were  carried.  If 
that  should  happen,  the  wishes  of  the  educated  classes  for  peace 
and  tranquillity  will  not  go  for  very  much,  and  the  Americans  may 
find  intervention  in  the  interior  of  Cuba,  to  say  nothing  of  annex- 
ation, by  no  means  easy." 

Quoting  President  Roosevelt's  reference  to  Cuba's  "  insurrec- 
tionary habits,"  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  observes : 

"Cuba  will  remain  addicted  to  'insurrectionary  habits  '  until  the 
heavy  hand  of  a  strong  government  rests  upon  the  national  collar 
and  remains  there  long  enough  to  eradicate  the  virus  of  rebellion 
from  Cuban  blood.  .  .  .  The  world  in  general,  and  perhaps  we 
may  say  England  in  particular,  have  a  good  deal  to  gain  and  not 
very  much  to  lose  from  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States." 

The  mass  of  the  Cuban  population  are  opposed  to  annexation 
and  prefer  to  fight  for  independence,  we  are  elsewhere  told.  In 
the  words  of  The  Tablet  (London) : 

"The  Cubans  may  have  no  rooted  objection  to  the  continuance 
of  a  state  of  civil  war,  but  they  seem  to  have  a  lively  objection  to 
coming  under  the  direct  control  bf  the  United  States." 

The  people,  however,  are  at  variance  on  this  point  with  those 
who  have  great  commercial  interests  at  stake  in  the  islands. 
"The  great  landed  proprietors  in  Cuba,"  says  the  I ndependance 
Beige  (Brussels),"  openly  express  their  wish  for  American  annexa- 
tion, in  order  to  benefit  by  the  admission  of  Cuban  products  into 
the  great  Republic  of  the  North."     To  obtain  this  end,  declares 


"A   TOLICLMAN'S    LOT.      .      .      ." 

Policeman  Roosevelt -"Now  then,  you  two,  stop  that  ryame!" 
Cuban  Combatants-"  What '11  you  do  if  we  don't 3  " 
Policeman  R.— "Guess  I'll  make  it  mighty  unpleasant  for  you 
— {aside)  and  for  myeslf  ! "  — Punch  (London,). 

the  Paris  Temps,  a  syndicate  actually  subscribed  $S,oco.oco  to 
support  the  insurrection  and  cause  the  intervention  of  Washing- 
ton. But,  remarks  \hz  Journal  des  Ddbats,  Washington  was  ready 
to    come   long   before    the   presence    cf   American  marines   was 
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necessary.  "  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  recent  events  in  Cuba," 
says  this  weighty  organ.  "  We  long  ago  perceived  the  serious  na- 
ture of  America's  ambition,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
more  and  more  imperious  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
advance  of  Pan-Americanism  has  gone  on  with  implacable  steadi- 
ness and  persistency,  and  the  journey  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root  among 
the  South-American  republics  plainly  showed  what  dreams  of 
expansion  are  indulged  in  by  Yankee  imperialism." 

The  German  papers  do  not  take  such  a  keen  and  partial  view  of 
the  question.  The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung,  organ  of  the  Ger- 
man embassy  at  the  Russian  capital,  thinks  that  the  Cubans  must 
submit  to  American  dictation,  for  the  United  States  is  closer  at 
hand,  as  well  as  more  powerful,  than  Spain,  whose  government 
they  so  fiercely  resisted.  The  Preussische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says 
sarcastically  that  "a  permanent  peace  in  Cuba  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  possibility.  The  real  question,  however,  is  what  return 
the  United  States  will  obtain  for  its  intervention.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  matter  is  merely  one  of  commercial  politics."  While 
extolling  the  manner  in  which  President  Roosevelt  has  acted,  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  fears  that  a  great  responsibility  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Northern  Republic,  and  predicts  that  an  armed 
struggle  would  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Cuba,  adding  that "  the 
question  now  is  whether  the  present  lull  in  the  storm  is  to  be  per- 
manent."    Further: 

"  If  civil  war  is  taken  up  again  and  continued,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  Cuba  is  reduced  to  tranquillity.  The  long  and  bloody 
war  waged  by  the  Cubans  against  Spain  plainly  shows  that  the 
mass  of  the  Cuban  population  are  filled  with  local  patriotism,  and 
any  attempt  to  coerce  them  will  meet  with  deadly  opposition."— 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN   OPINION   OF  AMERICAN 
INTELLECTUALISM. 

THE  American,  says  Dr.  Ludwig  Fulda,  the  distinguished 
German  dramatist  and  poet,  "has  an  irresistible  desire  to 
look  at  himself  in  the  European  mirror,"  yet  he  resents  seeing  a 
caricature  cast  back,  and  likes  to  find  reflected  there  the  traits 
that  seem  to  him  most  valuable  in  his  character.  This  writer 
proceeds  accordingly  to  give  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna 
his  impressions  of  America  in  the  only  department  of  national 
activity  which  he  had  time  for  investigating  during  his  recent  visit 
here.  While  Germans  and  other  Europeans  have  sometimes  been 
disposed  to  belittle  American  scholarship  and  intellectual  thor- 
oughness, Dr.  Fulda  expresses  an  exalted  opinion  of  our  national 
intelligence,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  American  "  culture  and 
knowledge."  His  work  as  a  lecturer  gave  him  advantages  in  ar- 
riving at  his  conclusions.     As  he  says  : 

"  It  brought  me  directly  in  contact  with  the  circles  of  culture  and 
knowledge  ;  it  allowed  me  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  many  ad- 
mirable men  and  women  who  belong  to  the  best  of  their  people, 
and  whose  inner  aspirations  include  them  in  the  first  rank. 
Through  such  privileges  I  could  get  a  deeper  insight  into  the  work- 
shops where  the  future  of  the  country  is  being  worked  out  than  is 
permitted  to  the  tourist  or  the  traveler  whom  merely  material  aims 
bring  over  the  ocean.  And  if  in  so  doing  I  received  ever  new. 
elevating  proofs  of  the  fact  that  enthusiasm  for  all  the  higher 
values  of  life  and  the  enthusiastic  zeal  that  is  devoted  to  their 
appropriation  and  diffusion  can  nowhere  in  the  world  be  sur- 
passed, still  I  am  quite  conscious  that  I  should  not  at  once  judge 
the  valleys  from  the  peaks.  But  it  still  will  seem  to  me  that  such 
a  spirit  as  here  inspires  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  nation  can 
not  be  without  influence  upon  the  masses,  too:  at  all  events,  not 
remain  without  influence." 

He  thinks  that  America  and  Germany  are  the  two  peoples  upon 
whom  the  future  of  the  world  must  depend,  and  he  feels  that  the 
eminent  men  whom  he  met,  teachers,  scientists,  and  publicists, 
are  fully  conscious  of  the  close  ties  which  bind  together  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Teutonic  races.     To  quote  further,  in  substance  : 

If  all  these  men  of  convictions,  indeed,  of  enthusiasm,  are 
working  at  strengthening  the  mutual  understanding,  the  mu- 
tual connection  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  then  a 
yet  deeper  lying  reason  than  the  growing  American  interest  in 


RUSSIA'S    POLITICAL    KRAKEN. 

The  monster  of  the  deep  has  at  length  come  to  the  surface,  and  wo 
to  the  ship  of  state  and  its  passengers. 

—KladdcradatscU  (Berlin) . 


Fallif.res— "  Buy  yourself  a  top-hat,  Nicholas— that  metal  thing 
draws  the  lightning.'' 

— Jug-end  (Munich). 


TROUBLES    OF    THE    MIGHTY. 
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German  literature,  science,  and  civilization 
must  fire  them  thereto.  And  in  fact  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  between  America  and  Ger- 
many not  only  a  race  affinity,  but  also  an  elec- 
tive affinity,  exists;  that  predominantly  upon 
the  intellectual  competition  and  the  intellec- 
tual alliance  of  the  two  peoples  the  future 
oi  the  world's  civilization  depends.  This 
belief  shone  before  my  whole  trip  like  a  good 
star.  I  must  have  gone  through  this  coun- 
try blind  and  deaf  if  I  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment to  think  that  it  came  from  their  inmost 
heart. —  Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
akv  Digest. 


THE   INDEPENDENCE   OF    HOL- 
LAND  IMPERILED. 

THE  house  of  Orange  threatens  to  become 
extinct  in  Holland,  and  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  is  almost  universally  looked  upon  by 
the  European  press  as  the  last  of  her  royal 
line.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  says  a  Dutch  writer  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  ( Tniverselle  (Lausanne),  should  the 
■Queen  leave  no   direct  issue  the   succession 

would  revert  to  the  family  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Prince  Henry 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  a  vassal  of  William  II.  of  Germany. 
The  phantom  of  Pan-Germanism  rises  immediately  at  the  pros- 
pect before  the  imagination  of  all  patriots  in  Holland.  They 
do  not  wish  to  be  absorbed  by  a  government  which  they  al- 
ready consider  to  be  casting  covetous  eyes  on  the  fertile  and 
thrifty  cities  and  champaigns  of  the  great  Rhine  Valley,  for,  with 
Holland,  Belgium  must  soon  follow,  we  are  told,  and  two  king- 
doms with  their  foreign  possessions  pass  under  the  scepter  of  a 
dreaded  foe.  The  Amsterdammer,  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
and  ably  conducted  weeklies  in  the  Netherlands,  thus  voices  the 
public  sentiment : 

"  We  are  men  of  Holland  and  are  proud  of  our  independence. 
Moreover,  we  mean  to  retain  it  at  any  cost.  Thanks  to  the  pres- 
ent international  situation,  Germany  is  unable  to  seize  our  terri- 
tory by  force.  This  condition  of  things,  however,  can  not  con- 
tinue long.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  us  how  the  Government  can 
permit  things  to  remain  in  their  present  condition  of  uncertainty. 
The  question  of  revising  the  constitution  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing urgency.  Only  by  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage  can 
the  people  of  Holland  make  known  what  form  of  government  they 
prefer  to  institute  in  case  the  house  of  Orange  becomes  extinct." 

In  the  article  by  the  Dutch  writer  referred  to  above  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Univcrselle  we  read  : 

"  Circumstances  seem  as  if  we  were  to  be  denied  an  heir  to  the 
throne;  the  constitution,  in  such  an  event,  appoints  as  reigning 
monarch  a  foreign  prince,  the  subject  of  William  II.  To  this 
practical  vassalage,  however,  the  nation  is  unalterably  opposed. 
It  would  involve  Germany's  control  of  the  ports  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  Meuse,  the  Rhine,  of  the  colonies  of  the  Far  East,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  eventually  of  Belgium,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  the 
Kongo.  We  can  easily  understand  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  people 
are  watching  the  development  of  the  problem  with  keen  interest. 
It  is  a  problem  that  can  not  be  solved  without  a  struggle,  which 
might  possibly  some  day  take  the  proportions  of  a  European  cata- 
clysm." 

The  constitution  must  be  revised,  continues  this  writer,  an  heir 
to  the  throne  must  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  proclaimed  ;  per- 
haps even  a  republican  form  of  government  chosen. 

Mr.  Yves  Guyot,  an  eminent  French  publicist  and  founder  of 
the  Parisian  daily  Le  Radical,  points  out  how  the  Netherlands 
may  be  protected  from  the  machinations  of  Pan-Germanism.  In 
a  French  article  in  the  London  Xiiietcenth  Century  and  After  he 
remarks : 


believe,  feels,  that  the  only  guaranty  of  peace 
in  Europe  is  the  maintenance  of  an  accord 
between  England  and  France.  These  two 
nations  represent  a  formidable  strategic  pow- 
er :  lor  if  in  Germany  an  invasion  of  England 
is  contemplated,  we  may  at  the  same  time  an- 
ticipate a  descent  of  the  allied  armies  on  Ger- 
many. The  safeguard  of  independence  both 
to  Holland  and  Belgium  lies  in  the  entente 
between  England  and  France.  Excellent  in- 
deed are  the  manifestations  which  strengthen 
this  entente  and  the  interchange  of  cour- 
tesies which  make  the  two  peoples  better- 
known  to  each  other.  But  the  interests  of 
France  and  England  will  never  be  really  solid- 
ified unless  the  two  countries  of  the  Nether- 
lands be  kept  inviolate." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AMY   A.    BERNARDY, 

Professor  of  Italian  in  Smith  College,  a  piquant 
critic  of  the  American  society  woman. 


HOW    AN     ITALIAN     WOMAN 

VIEWS  THE    AMERICAN 

WOMAN. 

THE  American  woman  is  queen  in  her 
own  country ;  she  is  more  educated 
and  reads  more  than  the  American  man  ; 
she  shines  in  foreign  drawing-rooms  and  is  a  successful  exotic, 
says  Amy  A.  Bernardy  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome).  Miss 
Bernardy  is  professor  of  Italianat  Smith  College  in  Northampton, 
Mass.  This  writer  claims  that  she  herself  is  not  like  many  other 
foreigners  who  have  written  about  America  after  a  brief  stay  in 
New  York  or  Chicago.  She  knows  the  whole  inner  life  and  back- 
ground of  the  country,  and  has  resided  here  a  sufficient  time  to 
render  her  a  competent  witness.  She  accordingly  sweeps  the  whole 
field  of  American  life — trade,  society,  politics,  and  literature.  Par- 
ticularly does  she  dwell  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
woman — the  most  important  and  interesting  phenomenon,  she 
declares,  which  she  has  met  with  from  New  York  to  California, 
from  Maine  to  New  Mexico.  She  begins  as  follows  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  softer  sex  in  the  Western  hemisphere  : 

"  I  do  not  exactly  see  why  all  American  writers  pass  by  the  men 
of  their  stories  and  exalt  the  women.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
American  nation  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  which  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  write  a  book,  on  whatever  subject,  without  introducing  a 
brigade  of  petticoats,  or.  at  any  rate,  without  devoting  at  least  one 
chapter  to  her  Majesty  the  American  Woman,  Queen  of  the  Repub- 
lic. People  have  all  so  often  said  to  the  American  woman  that 
she  is  incomparable,  or  they  have  so  often  declared  this  to  others, 
that  they  all  end  by  believing  it." 

The  writer  begins  here  to  qualify  this  unbounded  eulogy,  and 
makes  an  exception  to  the  "  all"  of  the  preceding  passage  : 

"  I  mean  nearly  all.  Ugo  Ojetti  must  have  smiled  as  he  wrote 
that  happy  phrase,  '  the  American  woman  is  a  fine  article  of  expor- 
tation." And  really,  when  she  has  been  transplanted  to  Europe, 
polished  by  contact  with  those  of  long  descent  and  ancient  name, 
and  has  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  conventionality  which  belongs 
to  an  old  patrician  society,  she  shows  off  to  vast  advantage,  in  her 
freshness  of  outline,  and  the  reserved  chic  which,  by  its  very  stiff- 
ness, enhances  the  seduction  which  a  fine  toilet  of  perfect  fit  im- 
parts to  a  beautiful  American  girl.  It  is  then  that  she  exhibits 
that  exquisite  elegance,  that  inexhaustible  luxury  of  life,  that  im- 
posing audacity  which  gradually,  from  the  fact  of  its  unfamiliarity. 
wins  the  European  eye.  She  is  what  is  styled  'well-groomed,' 
evidencing  in  every  detail  the  care  she  bestows  upon  her  person, 
whose  appearance  suggests  frequent  baths,  gymnastic  exercise, 
open-air  habits,  which  result  in  the  equilibrium  of  a  mechanical 
organism,  in  interesting  contrast  to  the  feminine  personality,  lan- 
guid, fastidious,  and  subject  to  broken  sleep  and  mysterious  trem- 
ors, which  belongs  to  races  which  have  inherited  an  older  country." 

When  the  "  beautiful  American"  is  seen  in  her  own  country,  the 
observer  misses  in  her  the  novelty  which  strikes  the    people   of 
"  It  is  acknowledged  in  France,  and  everybody  in  England,  I       Europe,  because  there  are  so  many  like  her.   her  characteristics 
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being  no  longer  individual,  but  the  property  of  her  race.  The 
writer  explains  this  by  a  reference  to  the  affectations  of  the  Amer- 
ican woman,  and  writes  as  follows  : 

"The  great  pity  is  that  in  America  there  are  women  of  a  certain 
type  far  too  common,  who  boast  that  they  are  much  more  culti- 
vated than  the  men,  and  impose  upon  others,  because  they  have 
acquired  a  certain  vague  and  superficial  knowledge  on  a  thousand 
subjects,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  of  marvelous  versatility,  when 
in  fact  they  are  scarcely  educated.  The  English  have  invented  a 
graphic  phrase  which  I  wish  to  use  in  this  connection,  'to  master 
the  trick.'  American  women  of  this  sort  have  'mastered  the 
trick'  of  appearing  cultured.  They  are  past  masters  in  the  art 
of  making  the  gilded  brick  appear  to  be  a  cube  of  gold,  so  as  to 
cheat  others  into  the  idea  that  the  gold  is  genuine,  like  their  dia- 
monds, if  they  have  any.  They  pose  as  intellectuals,  and_their 
supreme  aspiration  is  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  superior- 
ity of  the  other  sex,  a  superiority  whose  existence  they  deny. 
Thus  America  has  a  form  of  feminism,  or  rather  a  gynocracy, 
which  is  really  formidable.  Its  influence  spreads  from  the  fash- 
ions to  religion,  from  literature  to  social  rules,  from  public  opinion 
in  some  matters  to  public  action  in  others.  It  is  the  women  who 
initiate  everything,  who  accomplish  everything,  who  direct  certain 
currents  of  thought,  who  wish  to  baptize  war-ships  with  water  in- 
stead of  wine,  and  who  try  to  cure  their  weakness  of  nerves  by 
secret  alcoholism.  They  have  invented  Christian  Science,  and 
they  shriek  at  Roosevelt  because  he  has  given  them  a  lesson  or 
two  which  they  well  deserved  because  they  have  forgotten,  in 
spite  of  their  boasted  culture,  the  axiom  of  Euripides,  'O  woman, 
the  best  ornament  of  women  is  silence.'  " 

The  writer  says  that  the  American  woman  prefers  intellectual 
pursuits  to  flirtation,  and  reads  more  than  the  ordinary  American 
man,  altho  this  feminine  intellectualism  is  not  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  American  literature.     Thus: 

"  We  must  allow  that  the  American  woman  is  intelligent  and 
devotes  to  the  Metaphysical  or  Browning  Club  the  hours  a  Paris- 
ian spends  with  a  lover.  There  are  more  lettered  women  than 
lettered  men  in  America.  This,  however,  results  in  lowering  the 
tone  of  American  literature  and  art,  the  code  of  morality  is  thus 
strangely  distorted,  the  current  of  public  opinion  made  to  run 
with  grotesque  uncertainty,  and  life  in  general  becomes  filled  with 
the  oddest  inconsistencies." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


STOLYPINE'S   REFORMS  AND    REPRESSIONS. 

I'* HE  current  Russian  newspapers  show  that  the  policy  of 
"strong-handed  reform"  to  which  the  Russian  Premier 
Stolypine  claims  to  be  committed  has  had  the  effect  of  splitting 
political  parties,  calling  into  existence  a  new  party,  the  peaceful 
regenerationists,  and  led  to  a  general  realinement,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  affected  the  position  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, who  controlled  the  first  Douma,  and  expect,  in  spite  of  the 
Government,  to  control  the  second. 

Stolypine  has  been  promising  reforms  from  the  outset,  while  in- 
sisting on  "  order  and  law  first."  He  has  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween "  the  enemies  «f  society,"  whom  he  is  fighting,  and  "  society  " 
itself,  with  whose  aspirations  he  is,  he  protests,  in  full  sympathy. 
But  the  measures  he  has  actually  taken  and  the  things  he  has  done 
have  excited  much  indignation  among  advanced  Liberals,  and  he 
is  charged  with  duplicity,  inconsistency,  and  bad  faith.  Shipoff, 
the  Moscow  Zepistvo  leader,  and  several  of  his  associates,  aban- 
doned the  Octoberist  party  because  it  had  approved  of  the  Pre- 
mier's general  policy,  and  Prince  Lvoff,  of  Saratoff,  another  mod- 
erate, lias  bitterly  denounced  the  Premier  as  a  reactionary  and 
mere  tool  of  the  corrupt  bureaucracy. 

The  measure  to  which  special  exception  is  taken  is  the  institu- 
tion of  drum-head  courts-martial  all  over  Russia  for  the  trial  of 
political  offenders.  Under  the  darkest  Plehve  regime,  the  Liberals 
say,  no  such  wholesale  executions  took  place  as  are  now  witnessed 
under  the  "  constitutional  "  Premier  and  his  "  reform  "  policy.    The 


Riech  (St.   Petersburg),  the  leading  organ  of  the  "Cadets,"  has 
been  attacking  this  measure  with  great  boldness.     It  says: 

"There  are  no  political  offenses,  experience  shows,  that  may 
not  be  tried  by  these  drumhead  courts.  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as 
civilians  are  concerned,  the  law  contains  an  apparent  limitation, 
namely,  that  the  crime  must  be  plain  and  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
inquiry  is  necessary.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  governors-gen- 
eral are  made  the  sole  judges  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  crime 
is  plain  or  not,  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  a  whole  series  of 
'offenses'  that  are  in  their  nature  plain,  such  as  press  offenses, 
and  that  are  yet  in  no  proper  sense  within  the  legitimate  scope  of 
drumhead  justice. 

"  Take  the  other  provisions  of  the  law.  The  judges  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  any  fitness  for  their  duties ;  there  need  be  no  indict- 
ment, no  regular  prosecution,  no  opportunity  for  proper  defense  ; 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  no  chance  for  a  revision  of  the  sentence 
by  higher  authority. 

"  Only  two  rules  are  laid  down— that  the  trial  shall  occur  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  crime,  that  it  shall  not  last  longer  than 
two  days,  the  sentence  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours." 

This,  says  the  Riech,  is  not  jurisprudence,  not  even  martial  law. 
It  is  sheer  tyranny  and  belies  all  professions  of  "  liberalism."  It 
is  a  violation  of  every  imperial  promise  of  constitutionalism. 
Some  Octoberist  Liberals  have  attempted  to  justify  the  measures, 
but  their  own  executive  committee  has  disavowed  their  views. 

The  Novoye  Vre/nya,  without  defending  this  new  law,  points 
out  that,  along  with  it,  Stolypine  has  outlined  a  number  of  impor- 
tant reforms.     These  reforms  are  as  follows  : 

i.  The  setting  aside  of  certain  crown  and  state  lands  for  the 
land-hungry  peasants. 

2.  Religious  freedom. 

3.  Steps  toward  civil  equality. 

4.  Removal  of  "  useless  "  and  needless  restrictions  upon  the  Jews. 

5.  Insurance  and  other  legislation  for  factory  workmen. 

6.  Income  taxation. 

7.  The  extension  of  local  and  provincial  self-government. 

8.  Reorganization  of  the  courts,  the  police,  and  local  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Government,  in  its  official  statement,  says  that  some  of 
these  reforms  will  be  introduced  without  the  Douma's  sanction, 
which  is  not  necessary,  and  the  more  important  ones  proposed  to 
the  people's  representatives  in  the  shape  of  ministerial  projects. 
It  adds  that  no  reform  activity  is  possible  under  terror,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  the  Government  to  stop  bomb-throwing 
and  assassination  at  any  cost,  especially  since,  in  its  opinion,  the 
terrorists  are  not  really  fighting  for  constitutional  reform,  but  for 
complete  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  private  property.  They 
are  Republicans  and  Socialists,  says  the  Premier's  statement,  not 
Constitutionalists,  and  the  most  advanced  Liberals  should  repu- 
diate them  absolutely. 

This,  however,  the  Riech,  the  Strana  (St.  Petersburg),  and  the 
Rousskya  Viedomosti  (Moscow)  vigorously  deny.  They  point  out 
that  while  the  Douma  sat  there  was  no  terrorist  campaign,  that 
the  ministers  were  free  to  go  about  in  safety.  The  terror,  they 
argue,  is  provoked  by  reaction,  by  the  Bourbonism  of  the  court, 
and  by  the  official  encouragement  of  "  black-hundred  "  activity. 
They  deny  the  necessity  or  reasonableness  of  the  drumhead  courts 
and  wholesale  hangings,  and  oppose  to  Stolypine's  formula  of 
"order  first"  the  formula  of  "reform  first."  All  history  proves, 
they  say,  that  repression  can  not  prevent  or  stop  political  crime, 
but  that  peace  and  order  are  brought  about  by  genuine,  consistent 
reform. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Sir  William  Mulock.  former  Postmaster-General,  in  opening  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  at  Toronto  a  few  days  ago,  is  reported  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
as  decrying  militarism  and  saying:  "  Tnis  Canada  of  ours  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  worth  living  in,  the  only  country  that  is  not  burdened  with  great 
military  debts  handed  clown  by  previous  generations.  Keep  it  on  those  lines 
Watch  carefully  every  tendency  toward  militarism,  fw  we  know  that  prepara- 
tion lor  war  leads  to  war.  Remember  this  is  the  last  spot  of  refuge  on  G*  d's 
green  earth  where  men  can  come  and  not  pay  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors." 
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WHERE   THE   EARTH    IS   APT  TO   QUAKE. 

IT  is  well  known  that  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  others.  This  is  explained 
by  seismologists  by  supposing  unequal  distribution  of  pressure  of 
the  strata  and  consequent  instability  of  equilibrium.  These  areas 
have  been  mapped  out  by  Prof.  John  Milne  and  others,  and  a 
chart  is  annually  presented  to  the  British  Association  showing  the 
number  of  earthquakes  originating  in  these  regions  that  have 
been  reported  at  Professor  Milne's  observatory  at  Shide,  Isle  of 
Wight.  This  year's  chart  is  given  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific 
A'eivs  (London,  September),  which  says  of  it: 

"Its  details  and  its  figures  largely  explain  themselves,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  in  further  explanation  of  them  that  the 
major  earthquakes,  such  as  arouse  disturbances  large  enough  to 
be  recorded  on  the  instruments  in  the  larger  number  of  the  world's 
■observatories,  are  recorded  in  large  numerals,  such  as  A32.  The 
letters  A,  B,  etc.,  refer  merely  to  the  earthquake  areas,  Andean, 
Cordilleran,  Himalayan,  Antillean,  etc.  It  will  be  noted,  as  any 
intelligent  observer  would  have  suspected,  that  the  larger  number 
of  earthquake  areas  are 
situated  where  there  is  a 
great  range  of  mountains, 
and  preferably  where  the 
mountain  range  is  in  prox- 
imity to  a  sea-board,  so 
that  the  mountainous  range 
slopes  beyond  the  coast  to 
the  ocean  floor.  In  such  a 
•case  the  actual  perpendic- 
ular distance  from  the  crest 
of  the  range  to  what  we 
may  figuratively  call  its 
foundations  is  much  great- 
er, and  in  speculating  on 
the  causes  of  earthquakes 
we  may  regard  the  upper 
strata  on  this  great  pile  of 
stratified  rocks  as  tending 
to  slip  over  one  another. 
We  may  further  regard  the 
tendency  as  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  the  lower- 
most strata,  being  under 
very  great  pressure,  are 
approaching  that  condition 
when  they  tend  to  lose  their 

solidity  and  become  viscous.  Laboratory  experiments  have  shown 
that,  given  sufficiently  high  pressure,  iron  can  be  made  to  flow.  We 
may  presume  that  the  lower  rocks  will  flow  also.  Therefore,  a 
great  mountain  range  situated  next  to  an  ocean  is  not  in  stable 
equilibrium,  and  a  movement  sometimes  of  earth-shaking  magni- 
tude may  be  precipitated  by  very  many  apparently  slight  causes." 


THE    LARGE    EARTHQUAKES   OF    IOO;. 

From  the  seventy-sixth  report  of  the  British  Association,  York,  1905.  Origins  for  100;  are 
indicated  by  their  B.  A.  Shide  register  number.  Earthquake  districts  are  indicated  A,  B,  C, 
etc.,  and  the  number  of  earthquakes  which  since  1899  have  originated  from  these  is  expressed 
in  large  numerals.    Observing-stations  are  named. 


Photograph,  copyright  11*06,  Lnderwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

PART  OF  THE   EASTERN   SECTION   OF  VALPARAISO   AFTER   THE 
EARTHQUAKE. 


Photograph,  copyright  1906,  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York, 

RUINS   CAUSED   BY  EARTHQUAKE   AND   WATER    ON    MAIM     STREET, 

VALPARAISO. 

Among  these  causes,  the  writer  tells  us,  tidal  influences  and 
synchronous  solar  disturbances  have  been  suggested,  but  a  recent 
hypothesis  of  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  and   Mr.  Jeans,  of  Cambridge 
refers  them  to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  irregular  move- 
ment of  the  earth's  axis.     If  the  earth  were  a  uniform  spherical 

body,  movements  of  this 
ZJJ  nature  might  not  affect  the 
stability  of  its  crust,  but 
no  the  hypothesis  noted 
above  it  shows  traces  in  its 
form  of  a  period  when  it 
was  pear-shaped.  To  quote 
again  : 

"The  waist  of  the  pear 
would  be  its  weakest  region 
or  line,  and  along  this  line 
any  strain  resulting  from 
sudden  disturbances  of  the 
earth's  axis  would  be  felt 
more  severely  than  any- 
where else.  If  the  regions 
along  this  line  of  weak- 
ness had  a  predisposition 
or  susceptibility  to  earth- 
quake movement,  then  in 
a  time  of  stress  we  should 
expect  earthquakes  to  be 
manifest  chiefly  along  this 
line.  That,  according  to 
Professor  Milne,  is  what 
we  found  last  year.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  of  the  fifty- 
seven  widespread  earthquakes  of  last  year,  the  great  majority  were 
confined  to  a  circle  passing  from  Central  America  through  the 
Azores,  the  Alpine,  Balkan,  and  Himalayan  ranges,  into  the  East- 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  quiescence  of  districts  which  do  not  lie 
on  this  band  was  very  marked  during  1905,  tho  it  has  now  been  sen- 
sationally interrupted  by  the  Valparaiso  earthquake 

"Other  observations  in  Professor  Milne's  report  disclosed  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pacific  earth- 
quakes are  more  frequent  in  summer,  while  on  the  eastern  side 
they  are  more  frequent  in  winten  It  is  suggested  that  an  explana- 
tion can  be  found  in  the  seasonal  alternation  in  the  flow  of  ocean 
currents,  the  oscillation  of  sea-level,  and  the  changes  in  baromet- 
ric gradients — phenomena  which  are  all  connected  with  one  an- 
other. The  most  curious  observations  in  the  report  are,  however, 
as  follows:  'It  has  been  found  that  under  certain,  but  frequently 
recurring,  conditions  the  two  opposite  sides  of  a  valley  move  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  On  bright,  fine  days  the  in- 
clinations of  the  sides  of  a  valley  decrease.  At  night  they  in- 
crease. A  valley  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  open  and  close. 
These  conclusions,  which  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  all  valleys, 
are  based  on  observations  taken  in  two  very  different  localities. 
The  first  were  made  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  by  means  of  horizontal 
pendulums  giving  continuous  photographic  records,  installed  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  valley  cut  in  alluvium.  The  phenomena  may 
be  due  to  the  general  warping  of  a  district  under  the  influence  of 
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solar  radiation,  or  to  the  differential  effects  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  portions  of  the  same.  During  the  day  the  sides  of  a  valley 
covered  with  vegetation  lose  load  by  evaporation  and  transpira- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  underground  drainage,  tending  to  carry  a 
water-load  to  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  is  reduced.  At  night,  with 
the  cessation  of  these  processes,  the  load  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley 
is  increased.  At  that  time  streams  and  certain  wells  carry  their 
greatest  quantity  of  water.  It  is,  therefore,  at  night  that  a  valley 
may  be  expected  to  sag  downward,  a  suggestion  that  finds  sup- 
port in  the  observation  that  during  wet  weather,  when  we  see 
streams  in  flood,  the  sides  of  the  bounding  valley  approach  each 
other  in  a  marked  manner.  The  conclusion  is  that  as  the  world 
turns  before  the  sun  its  surface  is  measurably  smoothed,  while  at 
night  the  f recklings  on  its  face  are  measurably  increased.' ' 


TRYING   TO   IMPROVE   THE   HUMAN    RACE. 

THAT  the  human  race  may  be  improved  by  any  system  of 
breeding  is  denied  by  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medi- 
cine (Philadelphia,  September),  who  looks  askance  on  the  so- 
called  science  of  "  eugenics,"  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
recent  talk.     He  writes: 

"  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  we  can  breed  up  a  race  of 
superior  men  in  the  same  way  that  Luther  Burbank  is  creating 
such  wonderful  plants.  Of  course  we  can.  He  simply  raises 
100,000  plants,  finds  among  them  one  or  two  with  the  proper 
variations,  saves  these  two  and  destroys  all  the  rest.  We 
can  do  the  same.  Let  us  examine  all  the  children  in  each  con- 
gressional district— about  100,000  more  or  less — select  the  two  we 
consider  the  best,  and  hang  all  the  rest.  It  is  simplicity  itself, 
but  there  is  one  slight  difficulty.  Burbank's  plants  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter,  but  every  human  father  has  a  vote  on  this  proposi- 
tion, and  will  decide  that  his  type  is  the  best  and  the  other  chil- 
dren should  be— so  the  system  itself  will  be — hungup.  All  this 
nonsense  about  eugenics  will  cease  when  the  silly  season  is  over. 

"  Stirpiculture  is  a  most  accurate  and  scientific  process  as  ap- 
plied to  domestic  animals,  and  the  more  it  is  investigated  the  bet- 
ter. Yet,  here,  too,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  applying  it 
to  man.  The  stock-breeder  selects  for  his  purpose  only  a  few  of 
the  thousands  born,  and  sterilizes  the  others,  or  keeps  them  from 
breeding,  or  kills  them.  As  we  have  before  explained,  he  usually 
emphasizes  one  trait,  like  speed  in  the  horse  or  wool  in  the  sheep, 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  characters.  If  we  could  try  the  same 
methods  we  would  only  succeed  in  breeding  types  of  men  noted 
for  one  character— say,  muscularity  without  sense,  or  brains  with- 
out physique.  We  do  not  know  what  types  could  survive  in  the 
future  environment  civilization  is  building  up,  and  the  types  we 
produced  might  not  be  suitable  at  all.  Future  man  will  be  as 
different  from  us  as  we  differ  from  the  cave  man,  and  nature  will 
attend  to  the  matter  without  any  suggestions  from  us.  She  will 
simply  destroy  the  unsuitable." 

The  writer  alludes  to  the  commission  to  study  heredity,  recently 
formed  by  the  American  Breeders' Association  under  the  initiative 
of  its  secretary,  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  urges  that,  as  a  vital  matter  to  the  human  race,  their  investiga- 
tions should  be  given  the  widest  publicity.     He  says : 

"  They  are  evidently  not  impressed  with  the  ill-considered  sug- 
gestions about  eugenics,  because  they  are  well  aware  that  young 
folks  will  continue  to  select  their  own  life  partners  in  obedience  to 
an  instinct  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand.  The  only 
thing  we  do  know  is  the  fact  that  human  animals,  like  lower  ani: 
Rials,  tend  to  select  partners  somewhat  different  from  themselves, 
probably  because  of  an  inherited  tendency  to  keep  the  species 
nearer  the  average.  Aberrant  types  perish,  so  that  the  desire  to 
magnify  traits,  as  the  stock-breeders  do,  is  distinctly  unnatural. 

"  The  cause  of  variations  will  naturally  be  the  main  point  to  in- 
vestigate, for  if  stock-breeders  can  tell  what  causes  desirable  traits 
to  appear,  they  have  the  situation  in  theil  grasp.  They  can  Leave 
to  the  biologists  to  discover  why  the  offspring  do  as  the  parents 
did  in  like  environments— indeed  that  seems  to  be  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  the  offspring  is  merely  a  budded-off  pieC( 
the  parent,  What  physicians  want  to  know  is  why  children  diffei 
from  parents  and  why  certain  defects  and  diseases  appear.  Tin 
trend— perhaps  too  much  the  trend— of  modern  thought  is  in  tin- 


direction  of  searching  for  the  causes  in  an  unwholesome  environ- 
ment. Every  bad  result  must  have  a  cause,  which  might  be  re- 
moved to  prevent  future  cases. 

"  Bad  offspring  usually  die  off,  if  not  early,  at  least  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two.  Consequently  the  present  criminal  class  will  not 
leave  many  descendants.  More  than  half  of  them  are  children  of 
respectable  parents.  The  criminals  of  the  year  1925  or  1930  are 
now  being  born  in  respectable  households.  It  is  our  duty  to  find 
out  why  they  will  not  grow  into  good  citizens  and  why  we  can  not 
compel  normal  development.  That  is  the  only  practical  eugenics, 
and  it  will  surely  become  a  possibility  in  the  future,  so  that  one 
generation  will  not  suffer  for  the  ignorant  sins  of  the  previous  one. 
Every  study  in  heredity  and  its  perversions  is  a  step  in  cleaning 
the  human  race.  To  only  that  extent  can  we  uplift  the  race. 
People  will  marry  whom  they  select  and  not  whom  society  selects, 
so  let  us  accept  the  inevitable  and  teach  them  how  to  raise  good 
offspring,  from  which  nature  can  select  the  proper  types.  If  part 
of  the  money  now  spent  on  children's  hospitals  could  be  devoted 
to  finding  out  the  causes  of  their  illnesses  and  deformities,  per- 
haps we  might  so  far  prevent  them  that  we  would  not  need  so 
many  hospitals  for  them.  Every  encouragement,  therefore,  should 
be  given  to  this  new  commission  on  heredity,  for  every  discovery 
it  makes  takes  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  prevention  of  human  dis- 
eases and  deformities." 


SIMPLE   AUTOMATIC   TRAIN-CONTROL. 

ATTENTION  is  called  in  The  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  (Washington,  September  22)  by  Consul  J.  L.  Grif- 
fith, of  Liverpool,  to  a  system  of  arresting  trains  automatically 
that  has  been  in  use  on  a  portion  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Rail- 
way for  about  two  years.     He  writes: 

"  The  officials  of  the  company  were  so  pleased  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  that  they  determined  recently  to  test  it  in  a  larger 
way  by  placing  it  in  service  at  one  of  their  most  important  junc- 
tion points  where  the  traffic  is  unusually  heavy.  Representatives 
of  several  of  the  leading  railways  in  England  were  present  at  this 
test,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  result.  Whenever 
it  is  prudent,  on  account  of  a  dangerous  curve,  such  as  caused  the 
recent  disaster  at  Salisbury,  or  for  any  other  reason,  to  reduce 
permanently  the  speed  of  trains,  it  is  claimed  that  this  can  be 
automatically  accomplished  so  that  the  safety  of  passengers  will 
not  be  jeopardized  by  careless  or  reckless  engineers." 

The  following  description  of  the  invention  is  quoted  by  Mr, 
Griffith  from  the  Liverpool  Post  and  Mercury  : 

"The  system,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Raymond  Phillips,  of 
Liverpool,  is  the  inventor,  is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  and  sim- 
plicity.    Its  most  commending  merit  is  its  reliability. 

"  For  a  long  time  a  system  of  signaling  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally in  use  which  repeats  in  the  signal-cabin  the  condition  of  the 
signals  which  are  controlled  from  that  cabin.  So  many  signals 
are  not  visible  from  the  cabins  from  which  they  are  operated  that 
the  value  of  this  safeguard  is  quite  obvious.  The  Raymond 
Phillips  invention  carries  this  principle  a  further  stage,  and 
achieves  an  even  more  notable  and  important  precaution  by  re- 
peating the  state  of  the  signals  not  only  in  the  signal-box  but  also 
in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive,  and  so  insures  that  the  driver  shall 
at  all  times  have  a  clear  view  of  the  condition  of  the  signals  gov- 
erning the  road  over  which  his  engine  is  to  run." 

This,  we  are  told,  is  accomplished  by  means  of  miniature  sema- 
phores in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive,  operated  by  levers  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  strike  "  trippers  "  at  the  proper  place  on  the  track. 
The  trippers  are  electrically  connected  with  the  signal,  and  when 
it  stands  at  "danger"  they  rise  into  a  position  where  the  levers 
will  strike  them,  thus  faithfully  reproducing  the  danger  signal  in 
the  cab.     To  resume  the  quotation  : 

"  But  that  is  not  all.  Should  the  driver  for  any  reason  disregard 
the  signal,  his  train  is  automatically  pulled  up  quite  independently 
of  his  own  operations,  and  simultaneously  a  warning  note  is 
sounded  by  a  horn  on  the  locomotive,  so  that  ho  is  warned  of  his 
position  both  by  visual  and  audible  signals.  At  the  same  moment 
the  signalman  is  warned  of  the  irregularity  by  means  of  a  special 
repeater  fitted  in   the  signal-box.  and  an  alarm-bell  is  set  going 
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and    continues   ringing   until    lie   acknowledges  it  by   pressing  a 
plunger  in  the  repeater. 

"  in  actual  operation  all  this  is  very  much  simpler  than  perhaps 
appears  from  the  description.  So  easily  and  with  such  prompt 
response  does  every  part  of  the  apparatus  work  that  the  probabil- 
ity of  any  portion  of  it  being  thrown  out  of  gear  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  exceedingly  remote.  But  in  the  event  of  such  a  contingency 
occurring,  either  from  accidental  breakage  or  deliberate  tamper- 
ing, the  mishap  can  scarcely  be  attended  with  any  element  of 
danger.  Complete  provision  is  made  for  a  contretemps  of  that 
sort.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  failure  of  any  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus to  fulfil  its  appointed  task  would  be  that  both  the  driver 
and  signalman  would  be  warned,  and  the  line  upon  which  the  ac- 
cident occurred  would  be  blocked.  If  the  tripper  mechanism,  for 
instance,  were  to  be  put  out  of  action,  the  signalman  would  be 
given  instant  warning — a  disk  would  fall  on  the  repeater  in  front 
of  him  disclosing  the  words  'Out  of  order,'  and  at  the  same  time 
an  alarm-bell  would  ring.  Moreover,  if  any  breakage  should  take 
place,  its  rectification  would  be  a  matter  of  very  little  time  and 
very  little  trouble,  as  all  parts  of  the  system  are  interchangeable. 
Breakages,  indeed,  would  be  very  rare,  judged  by  the  working  of 
the  system  up  to  the  present.  For  nearly  two  years  the  Phillips 
Syndicate  have  had  a  locomotive  fitted  up  with  their  apparatus, 
and  altho  it  has  been  in  constant  use  there  has  been  no  occasion 
to  replace  a  striking  lever,  and  every  part  of  the  mechanism  is  still 
in  first-class  order." 


FIG.  I.— IOO  POUNDS  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


WEIGHING   A    CROWD. 

[N  designing  structures  of  all  kinds  to  be  used  by  men  and 
-*■  women  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
crowding  and  so  to  make  floors  and  their  supports  much  stronger 

than  they  would  have  to 
be  in  normal  conditions. 
What  is  the  maximum 
crowd  for  which  provis- 
ion should  be  made,  and 
what  is  the  weight  of  such 
a  crowd  per  square  foot? 
The  writer  of  an  article 
on  "The  Weight  of  a 
Crowd,"  in  Engitieering 
(London,  September  21), 
tells  us  that  this  weight 
has  generally  been  under- 
estimated, as  is  shown 
by  recent  experiments. 
The  prevalent  custom 
has  been  to  accept  as  a  basis  the  recommmendation  of  Trautwine, 
to  consider  80  pounds  per  square  foot  as  the  maximum  weight  and 
to  allow  20  pounds  more  as  a  margin  of  safety.     Says  the  writer: 

"  As  a  substantiation  of  his  theory,  Trautwine  refers  to  the  fact 
that,  in  a  practical  test,  Mr.  Nash,  the  architect  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  wedged  as  closely  together  as  possible  a  group  of  men 
within  an  area  of  20  feet  diameter,  the  last  man  admitted  being 
lowered  down  from  above.  In  this  extreme  case  a  result  of  120 
pounds  per  square  foot  was  obtained. 

"  That  the  latter,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  maximum  that 
can  be  obtained  is  shown  by  the  result  attained  by  Mr.  Stoney, 
who  obtained  a  load  of  147.4  pounds  per  square  foot  (an  excess  of 
37.4  pounds  over  Mr.  Nash's  result)  by  packing  fifty-eight  Irish 
laborors,  each  of  an  average  weight  of  145  pounds,  within  a  space 
of  57  square  feet.  Yet  Mr.  Stoney's  high  figure  is  by  no  means 
the  limit,  as  Mr.  Lewis  Johnson,  professor  of  engineering  at 
Harvard  University,  has  substantially  shown,  as  the  result  of  pro- 
longed and  continuous  experiments  .  .  .  with  men  selected  from 
among  his  own  engineering  pupils  at  the  university.  .  .  .  The  re- 
sults obtained  were  somewhat  startling,  and  proved  the  fallacy  of 
the  generally  accepted  ideas  in  a  conclusive  manner.  The  maxi- 
mum result  obtained  showed  that  by  crowding  67  men,  averaging 
151. 5  pounds  each  in  weight,  within  a  space  of  64  square  feet,  a 
maximum  result  of  156.9  pounds  per  square  foot  was  obtained." 

Discussion  of  these  results  and  denial  of  their  validity  by  some 
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authorities,  altho  they 
were  practically  con- 
firmed in  many  instances, 
led  Professor  Johnson  to 
repeat  his  measurements. 
In  the  course  of  this  sec- 
ond series  he  took  the 
photographs  shown  here- 
with.    To  quote  again  : 

"  For  the  purposes  of 
the  tests,  a  wooden  com- 
partment, or  pen,  having 
internal  dimensions  of  6 
feet  by  6  feet,  was  con- 
structed.    This  box  was         fig.  2.-154.2  pounds  per  square  foot. 

placed    on    the    ground, 

and  braced  securely  to  the  walls  of  the  building  for  strengthening 
it  against  internal  pressure.  This  latter  was  considerable  when 
from  thirty  to  forty  men  were  packed  within,  especially  when  it 
happened  that  they  took  a  long  breath  simultaneously.  The  pen 
was  entered  by  a  gate  opening  outward  at  the  right,  and  this  was 
further  supported,  when  closed,  and  with  the  maximum  crowd 
within,  by  a  heavy  wooden  locking-bar.  Above  this  compartment 
and  mounted  on  a  scaffold  was  a  camera,  the  lens  of  which 
pointed  vertically  downward  :  while  for  purposes  of  facilitating 
counting,  and  in  order  to  be  identifiable,  as  a  check  upon  the 
records,  the  men  within  were  requested  to  look  upward  while  the 
photograph  was  being  taken. 

"Various  photographs  were  taken  at  different  degrees  of  com- 
pactness, and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  titles  beneath  each  illustra- 
tion that  the  load  of  40  pounds  per  square  foot  is  easily  exceeded. 
...  In  another  of  these  tests,  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a 
weight  of  40  pounds  per  square'  foot  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
weight  to  be  imposed  upon  a  floor,  five  men  were  photographed 
within  an  alcove  of  16  square  feet.  In  this  area  the  average  weight 
of  each  man  was  133.8  pounds,  which  is  by  no  means  abnormal  ; 
and  yet  the  load  imposed  upon  the  floor  averaged  41.8  pounds. 
Had  one  man  been  withdrawn,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  four 
remaining  been  raised  to  160  pounds,  the  requisite  40  pounds 
weight  per  square  foot  would  have  been  obtained  without  the 
slightest  tendency  toward  crowding. 

"In  these  experiments  the  men  were  permitted  to  stand  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  facing  in  all  directions,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  crushing.  Under  the  same  conditions  more  men  were 
crowded  within  the  pen,  ranging  from  twenty,  averaging  150.7 
pounds;  twenty-four  men,  averaging  150  pounds:  twenty-eight 
men,  averaging  167.7  pounds;  an<^  thirty-seven  men,  averaging 
150. 1  pounds  respectively,  with  the  result  that  the  load  per  square 
foot  of  flooring  averaged  83.7  pounds,  100  pounds,  130.4  pounds, 
and  154.2  pounds  per  square  foot  respectively.  In  the  last-named 
instance  the  pen  was  considerably  crowded,  but  it  was  no  worse 
than  that  of  a  jostling  crowd  often  encountered  endeavoring  to 
enter  a  building  or  room,  where  the  back  portion  is  continually 
pressing  those  in  front 

"  Professor  Johnson  now  resolved  to  obtain  definite  data  con- 
cerning the  weight  of  a  packed  crowd  all  facing  in  one  direction, 
such  as  prevails  within  a  theater  or  building,  where  all  eyes  are 
centered  upon  the  object  of  attention.  Under  such  circumstances 
considerably  more  people  can  be  compressed  within  a  confined 
area.  In  this  instance 
especial  care  was  taken 
to  select  some  promi- 
nently tall  men,  to  render 
the  circumstance  perfect- 
ly analogous.  In  this 
manner  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  squeeze  forty 
men  within  the  confined 
area  of  36  square  feet, 
and  an  average  weight 
of  176.4  pounds  per 
square  foot  was  recorded . 
This  result  was  so  aston- 
ishing to  the  inve-stigator 
that  he  resolved  to  car- 
ry out  another  test  upon 
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identical  lines,  only  with  somewhat  heavier  men,  the  average  be- 
ing raised  to  163  pounds  per  occupant,  giving  a  resultant  load  of 
181.3  pounds  per  square  foot.  This  result  is  additionally  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that,  tho  tightly  packed  within  the  pen,  the 
forty  men  experienced  no  serious  signs  of  discomfort  and  could 
move  their  limbs  with  a  little  difficulty.  In  a  heavy  crowd  the 
wedging  is  far  more  accentuated;  since  so  tightly  packed  is 
the  mass  that  the  moving  of  the  hand  or  arm  is  impracticable,  or, 
at  any  rate,  dangerous  to  attempt. 

"It  is  evident,  however,  that  altho  sucli  a  stress  is  an  extreme 
occurrence,  yet  there  are  many  occasions  when  analogous  condi- 
tions prevail  every  day,  such  as  the  crushes  that  are  encountered 
at  the  entrances  to  theaters,  massed  sightseers  viewing  a  spectac- 
ular procession,  and  on  platforms  of  railway-stations,  especially 
during  the  early  morning  and  evening.  But,  altho  such  a  high 
load  is  somewhat  rare,  it  is  evident  from  the  conclusions  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  investigations  that  a  weight  of,  at  any  rate,  140 
pounds  per  square  foot  is  quite  feasible  where  there  are  throngs 
of  people  ;  while  a  load  of  80  pounds  per  square  foot  is  quite  com- 
mon in  buildings  and  private  houses  where  social  gatherings  are 
frequent,  and  that  a  maximum  of  40  pounds  or  45  pounds  is  far 
short  of  what  actually  does  prevail." 


THE   UNFORTUNATE   SHIP'S   DOCTOR. 

THE  charge  is  made  by  a  writer  in  The  Hospital  (London, 
September  15)  that  the  invalid  aboard  ship  can  never  count 
on  securing  the  services  of  an  experienced  seagoing  practitioner, 
because  ship's  doctors  are  ordinarily  ill  paid,  while  the  acceptance 
of  the  post  involves  loss  of  self-respect.     He  says : 

"  It  is  the  common  practise  of  steamship  companies  to  engage 
newly  qualified  youths  at  a  ridiculously  low  salary,  who  are  anx- 
ious for  free  travel  round  the  world,  to  mend  their  broken  health 
after  the  arduous  labors  of  student  life  and  the  unkindnesses  of 
hardened  examiners.  Sometimes  a  man  is  appointed  whose  health 
has  threatened  to  give  way,  and  whose  friends  think  he  will  be 
benefited  by  a  sea  voyage.  Others  to  whom  our  sympathies  freely 
extend  are  compelled  through  stress  of  res  angusta  domi  to  ac- 
cept such  invidious  positions  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood — 
a  scanty  livelihood  at  the  best— often  obtained  not  only  at  great 
physical  disadvantage,  but  with  an  irreparable  loss  of  professional 
dignity.  The  emoluments  amount  to  ,£10  per  month  or  there- 
abouts, with  access  to  the  saloon  at  meal-times,  and  the  use  of  a 
cabin  to  sleep  in.  We  have  known  the  doctor  in  one  vessel  be- 
longing to  a  well-known  company  actually  having  his  quarters  and 
state  cabin  forward  among  the  crew.  Even  in  vessels  where  ac- 
commodation for  the  doctor  is  of  a  higher  character,  the  company 
sub-let  the  services  of  the  practitioner  as  part  of  the  value  they 
give  in  return  for  passage  money.  This  is  unfair,  not  only  to  the 
medical  officer,  but  to  the  passengers,  and  it  is  highly  improper 
that  a  doctor,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  a  member  of  a  profes- 
sion in  which  dignity  and  good  feeling  are  a  part  of  its  stock  in 
trade,  should  be  compelled  to  look  for  an  augmentation  of  his  in- 
come by  way  of  tips  or  gratuities  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  he 
were  a  bedroom  steward  or  a  pantry  boy.  Gentlemen  must  be 
humiliated  by  this  process,  and  many  patients  are  prevented  from 
taking  advantage  of  a  medical  man's  services  and  advice  on  this 
account.  Steamship  companies  doubtless  know  their  own  busi- 
ness best,  but  we  think  it  would  be  to  their  interest  as  well  as  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  if  things  medical  on  board  ship  were 
ordered  differently." 


Inferiority  of  Artificial  Silk.  — Recent  experiments 
made  to  compare  various  kinds  of  artificial  silk  with  the  real  arti- 
cle are  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Milan,  Italy.  According  to  an  abstract  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris,  August  25),  they  make  it  clear  that  cellulose 
silk,  as  made  and  sold  at  present,  can  not  seriously  compete  with 
real  silk.     Says  the  Revue: 

"The  principal  intrinsic  and  apparent  qualities  of  natural  silk 

fineness,  elasticity,  softness,  strength,  flexibility,  weight,  and 

<luctility.     In  the  tissues  "i   artificial  silk,  on  the  contrary,  the 

types  .ire  not  const. int.  and  experiments  show  that   this  silk   is 


much  less  strong  and  has  less  elasticity  than  the  natural  article. 
It  lasts  less  than  half  as  long  as  natural  silk,  the  filaments  becom- 
ing too  thin  with  time  and  breaking  easily,  which  makes  the  fabric 
weak.  Textile  fabrics  of  artificial  silk  have  also  the  great  fault 
that  they  are  injured  by  exposure  to  moisture  or  by  contact  with 
only  a  few  drops  of  water.  Their  use,  therefore,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  articles  now  usually  made  of  natural  silk  will  probably  be 
always  limited."—  Translation  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


IS   ECONOMICS  A   SCIENCE? 

A  REPLY  to  accusations  that  political  economy  is  not  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  science,  with  astronomy,  physics,  or  chemistry, 
is  made  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  in  a  recent  address, 
printed  in  full  in  Science  (New  York,  August  31).  Professor 
Fisher  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  historical  and  the  scien- 
tific features  of  economic  problems  are  often  confounded.  He 
says  : 

"  Those  who  maintain  that  economics  is  not  and  never  can  be  a 
true  science  base  their  contention  on  the  fact  that  social  phenom- 
ena are  not  constant,  'like,'  they  say,  'the  phenomena  of  astron- 
omy or  physics,'  but  differ  widely  at  different  times  and  under 
different  circumstances.  They  point  out  that  the  determination 
of  prices  under  modern  free  competition  is  quite  different  from 
their  determination  under  the  medieval  system  of  custom  and 
status  ;  that  the  remuneration  of  labor  depends  on  what  are  the 
historical  and  legal  institutions  with  respect  to  slavery,  labor  leg- 
islation, etc. ;  that  the  economic  phenomena  of  to-day  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
nor  are  the  phenomena  in  America  comparable  with  those  in 
Russia. 

"To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  science,  however, 
these  variations,  so  far  from  being  objections,  are  really  confirma- 
tions of  the  theory  that  economics  is  a  science.  For  in  all  science 
it  is  fundamentally  true  that  phenomena  will 'differ  according  to 
circumstances,'  and  the  office  of  the  scientist  is  simply  and  solely 
to  find  out  under  what  circumstances  one  set  of  phenomena  will 
occur,  and  under  what  circumstances  another  set  will  occur.  We 
could  harldy  claim  that  hydrostatics  is  not  a  science  for  the  reason 
that  in  a  mountain  lake  water  is  found  to  be  stationary  and  at  a 
level,  whereas  at  Niagara  it  is  found  to  be  in  motion  and  passing 
from  one  level  to  another  ;  that  whereas  the  water  in  a  mill-race 
passes  in  a  downward  direction,  the  water  which  we  draw  in  our 
houses  moves  through  the  pipes  upward  ;  that  whereas,  by  means  of 
a  siphon,  water  may  be  induced  to  flow  out  of  a  receptacle,  it 
will,  in  an  ordinary  tub,  remain  inert.  The  whole  science  of  hy- 
drostatics has  developed  as  a  consequence  of  the  persistent  effort 
to  unravel  these  puzzles,  and  to-day  we  know  net  only  that  under 
different  circumstances  water  will  act  in  different  ways,  but  we 
can  formulate  what  are  the  precise  conditions  under  which  it  will 
act  in  each  separate  manner 

"The  formula  of  science,  as  Newcomb  points  out,  is  always 
conditional— if  A  is  true,  then  B  is  true.  The  formula  of  history, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  unconditional— simply,  B  is  true. 

"If  economics  is  a  science,  its  truths  must  be  conditional.  Thus, 
the  incidence  of  a  tax  on  ground-rent  will  lower  the  value  of  land, 
provided  there  are  no  counteracting  causes.  This  does  not  assert 
that  actually,  after  such  a  tax,  the  value  of  the  land  will  fall,  for 
in  the  mean  time  some  opposing  cause  may  have  intervened,  such 
as  the  discovery  of  an  oil-well.  Again,  an  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  medium  will  raise  prices  proportionately,  pro- 
vided the  velocity  of  circulation  and  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
actions remain  the  same.  This  'quantity  theory  '  does  not  assert 
that  prices  do  rise  after  every  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  : 
and  those  who  thus  interpret  it  are  guilty  ot  the  confusion  already- 
noted  between  conditional  and  unconditional  truth— in  other  words, 
between  a  scientific  law  and  a  historical  fact." 

Contusion  between  historical  and  scientific  truth  is  especially 
common,  the  writer  asserts,  in  the  German  historical  school  of 
economics.  Its  followers,  he  says,  tail  to  recognize  Bacon's  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  calls  the  popular  and  the  inductive 
method,  or  what  John  Rae  first  named  the  systematic  and  the  scien- 
tific.    "System"  consists  in    classifying   phenomena:    "science" 
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consists  in  discovering  the  laws  to  which  they  conform.     Professor 
Fisher  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Many  studies  which  are  now  scientific  had  their  origin  in  what 
was  originally  systematic.  The  predecessors  of  the  modern  phys- 
icists classified  bodies  into  'light '  and  heavy.'  Iron,  they  main- 
tained, is  heavy  and  therefore  falls;  fire  is  not  heavy,  and  there- 
fore rises.  How  different  is  this  obsolete  method  of  treating  the 
subject  from  our  modern  analytic  notion  of  gravity,  or  rate  of  in- 
crease of  velocity,  by  means  of  which  are  explained  both  the  fall- 
ing of  iron  and  the  rising  of  'fire.' 

"Similarly,  the  prototype  of  biology  was 'natural  history,'  and 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  mere  classification  of  animals  and  plants 
into  species,  genera,  etc.  Modern  biology  has  supplanted  such 
elaborate  classification  by  introducing, through  Darwin,  the  analyti- 
cal ideas  of  heredity,  variation,  and  selection,  and  in  this  way  the 
descriptive  study  of  natural  history  has  been  converted  into  the 
true  science  of  biology. 

"  The  same  evolution  which  has  been  outlined  in  physical  and 
biological  science  is  doubtless  taking  place  in  economic  science. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  few  have  yet  mastered  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  general  fact  and  a  scientific  law.  When  we  hear 
it  stated  as  fundamental  in  political  economy  that  skilled  labor  is 
better  paid  than  unskilled,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  merely  a  general 
rule  and  not  a  necessary  law.  The  single  fact  that  certain  seam- 
stresses, tho  skilled,  are  ill  paid,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  state- 
ment as  a  necessary  law,  tho  it  does  not  affect  it  as  a  general  fact. 

"The  historical  school  justly  complains  of  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  the  theories  which  have  been  sometimes  offered.  This 
objection  holds,  however,  not  against  theory  as  such,  but  against 
false  theories;  and  herein  lies  the  virtue  of  Bacon's  method. 
The  inductive  method,  by  which  any  theory  of  phenomena  must 
be  checked  by  reference  to  actual  historical  fact,  thus  forms  the 
means  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsity.  Rejecting 
false  theories  is  quite  different  from  rejecting  all  theories." 

When  the  distinction  between  scientific  and  historical  truth  is 
fully  realized,  Professor  Fisher  thinks,  economics  will  make  more 
rapid  progress,  because  investigators  will  be  able  to  separate,  in 
their  study  of  such  topics  as  the  tariff,  insurance,  or  trusts,  the 
historical  from  the  purely  scientific  features  of  the  problem. 
Failure  to  make  this  discrimination  has  done  damage  more  than 
once,  especially  in  hasty  and  ill-considered  economic  legislation. 
Professor  Fisher  concludes : 

"Experience  of  this  kind  .  .  .  serves  as  a  warning  that  we 
should  know  something  of  economic  science  before  venturing  to 
tamper  with  economic  conditions.  The  men  who  need  this  warn- 
ing most  of  all  are  those  who  despise  all  'theories  '  and  call  them- 
selves 'practical.'  It  is  they  who  legislate  a  method  one  day, 
and  have  to  repeal  it  the  next.  A  truly  practical  man  can  predict 
how  a  measure  will  work,  and  his  power  so  to  do  requires  not 
only  what  is  called  'practical,'  but  also  what  is  called  'theoretical,' 
knowledge;  a  knowledge,  in  short,  not  only  of  history ,  but  of 
science. " 


Uselesswess  of  Petty  Navies.— In  an  article  on  the 
minor  navies  of  the  world,  a  writer  in  Engineering  (London,  Sep- 
tember 7)  has  the  following  to  say  of  such  countries  as  Belgium, 
Cambodia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Haiti,  Mo- 
rocco, Mexico,  Persia,  Peru,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Salvador,  Sara- 
wak, Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Zanzibar,  which  possess  vessels  of 
a  nominally  warlike  character,  flying  the  flags  belonging  to  these 
States,  but  none  of  them  of  the  smallest  value  : 

"  Altho  these  minor  navies  exist,  it  would  seem  somewhat  prob- 
lematical if  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  ;  more  and 
more,  as  time  goes  on,  does  the  power  of  the  purse  assert  itself  in 
maritime  affairs;  at  sea  as  well  as  on  shore  the  wholesale  man 
seems  destined  to  oust  or  to  gobble  up  the  retail  dealer  ;  the  small 
man  in  any  walk  of  life  at  the  present  time  seems  in  danger  of 
absolute  extinction,  and,  as  with  commerce,  so  it  is  with  arma- 
ments. Powers  like  Spain,  Holland,  Brazil,  or  Chile  may  own 
men-of-war  which  are  comparatively  modern,  and  consequently 
useful ;  but  as  time  goes  on  the  life  of  war-ships  seems  to  shorten 
more  and  more,  and  the  constructive  marvel  of  a  decade  ago  is 
hopelessly  declasse"  "to-day.     Estimates  for  new  construction  have 


to  be  faced  by  the  great  Powers  in  that  struggle  for  existence 
which  is  leading  them  no  man  knows  whither;  but  so  great  is  the 
burden,  so  appallingly  does  expense  mount  up  nowadays  in  the 
building  of  even  moderate-sized  cruisers,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  minor  Powers  will  be  able  to  face  the  taxation  necessary  for 
the  upkeep  of  their  fleets.  It  may  be  that  national  pride  will 
nerve  them  for  the  making  of  the  sacrifice ;  but  even  if  made,  it  is 
hard  to  see  of  what  value  it  will  be,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
struggle  is  unceasing  and  year  by  year  more  costly  ;  the  common- 
sense  of  the  matter  would  appear  to  be  that,  as  that  nation  is  said 
to  be  happy  which  has  no  history,  it  would  be  better  to  give  up 
attempting  to  mike  it  by  futile  expenditure  upon  naval  arma- 
ments." 


FATNESS   DUE  TO    DISEASE. 

r  I  'HAT  extreme  obesity  is  abnormal  is  generally  recognized, 
*■  but  that  it  may  be  due  to  poisons,  both  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, is  not  so  commonly  known.  This  fact  seems  now  fully  es- 
tablished by  recent  experiments.  It  has  long  been  noticed  that 
some  people  may  live  a  life  of  ease  and  eat  largely  without  becom- 
ing stout,  while  others  grow  fat  on  hard  work  and  short  commons. 
It  is  possible,  also,  to  relieve  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  obes- 
ity without  reducing  flesh.  These  facts  are  all  explicable  on  the 
new  theory  that  fatness  may  be  a  result,  or  at  least  an  accompani- 
ment, of  toxic  action  of  one  kind  or  another.  Says  a  contributor 
to  Cosmos  (Paris),  writing  on  "  Toxic  Obesity  "  : 

"The  troubles  of  very  fat  persons,  especially  their  shortness  of 
breath,  are  of  toxic  nature.  As  their  organism  is  unfitted  to  con- 
sume the  fat  that  it  accumulates,  it  ought  also  to  oxidize  incom- 
pletely and  eliminate  badly  the  normal  toxins  and  perhaps  form 
them  too  abundantly.  A  proper  regimen,  which  may  improve 
their  health  without  always  making  them  thinner,  may  facilitate 
the  destruction  or  elimination  of  these  toxins.  This  hypothesis 
was  published  by  Lagrange  in  a  work  that  appeared  in  1903 — 'The 
Treatment  of  Affections  of  the  Heart  by  Exercise  and  Move- 
ment.' Recent  investigations  have  justified  it.  Paul  Carnot  has 
cited  examples  of  various  maladies,  even  of  certain  forms  of 
tuberculosis,  that  accompany  obesity,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  it  experimentally  in  animals  by  inoculation  with  micro- 
bian  toxins. 

"  Following  injections  of  cultures  of  bacilli  ...  he  obtained 
sometimes  increases  of  weight  up  to  100  per  cent.  .  .  .  After 
death  the  organs  were  found  to  be  surcharged  with  fat.  Dr. 
Romme  remarks  in  an  interesting  study  ('Tuberculosis  and  Toxic 
Obesity' in  La  Presse  Mtdicale,  July  25)  .  .  .  that  other  toxins 
besides  the  microbian  ones  are  able  to  induce  the  formation  of 
fat.  We  know,  of  course,  that  alcohol,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus 
may  cause  obesity,  and  Carnot  has  been  able  to  produce  it  with 
such  substances  as  lead,  strychnin,  and  morphin.  In  one  experi- 
ment, for  example,  a  rabbit  of  450  grams'  weight,  treated  with  a 
preparation  of  lead,  weighed  610  grams  after  one  month,  700  after 
two  months,  825  after  three,  and  950  after  six. 

"  These  experiments  show  clearly  the  toxic  origin  of  certain 
forms  of  obesity.  All  maladies  do  not  cause  leanness,  and  some 
induce  flesh,  bringing  on  what  is  commonly  and  rightly  regarded 
as  abnormal  or  diseased  obesity." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"The  recent  Grand  Prix  automobile  races  in  France  introduced  to  the  world 
a  new  invention — the  detachable  rim,"  says  The  Technical  World  Magazine 
(Chicago).  "  The  merit  of  this  novelty  is  said  to  lie  more  in  its  labor-saving  than 
in  its  time-saving  qualities.  This  fact  is  of  considerable  moment  to  the  autoist, 
however,  when  one  considers  the  hard  work  experienced  by  him  in  replacing  his 
tire  by  the  old  method.  The  detachable  rim  is  flanged  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Near  the  outer  edge  of  the  rim  six  projecting  ears  are  riveted.  On  the  wheel 
itself  six  bolts  project.  Bolts  and  ears  interlock.  In  order  to  inflate  the  tire 
it  must  first  be  dismounted." 

"Caterpillar  fever  is  contracted  by  many  in  rural  districts,  "  says  The  Medu 
cal  Times,  quoting  the  London  Mail.  "There  is  often  an  epidemic  of  'cater- 
pillar rash,'  characterized  by  intense  itching  of  the  palms  and  sometimes  of  the 
face,  with  vesicles  which,  when  they  occur  about  the  eyes,  obstruct  vision. 
Prophylaxis  requires  that  caterpillars  be  left  severely  alone.  The  'palmar 
worm,'  for  instance,  the  hairy  caterpillar  of  the  gold-tail  moth,  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  country  at  midsummer,  passes  from 
hand  to  hand.  It  leaves  a  few  of  its  loosely  attached  hairs  upon  the  palm;  and 
an  urticaria  results,  in  the  opinion  of  English  rural  physicians." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


GAINS   AND    LOSSES  OF   THE    PROTESTANT 

AND   CATHOLIC   CHURCHES  IN 

GERMANY. 

IN  Germany  State  and  Church  are  united,  and  as  a  consequence 
everybody  is  "  born  into"  some  church.  All  changes  in  eccle- 
siastical affiliation  or  the  total  severance  of  all  church  relations. 
as  this  is  being  done  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  at  present  by  the 
Social  Democrats  and  other  "  advanced  "  thinkers,  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Government.  On  the  basis  of  these  official  statistics. 
Pastor  F.  W.  Schneider,  of  Elberfeld,  who  annually  publishes 
the  most  complete  and  reliable  church  year-book,  the  well- 
known  "Jahrbuch,"  has  compiled  and  just  given  to  the  world  a 
complete  survey  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic  churches  in  the  land  of  Luther,  which  show  the  note- 
worthy fact  that  at  present,  as  has  been  the  case  for  decades,  the 
number  of  conversions  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 
Protestant  vastly  outnumber  those  who  have  gone  from  the  latter 
to  the  former.  Indeed,  we  learn  that  from  the  year  1S90  to  1904 
no  fewer  than  75,978  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany 
have  become  Protestants,  while  only  10.054  have  gone  from  Prot- 
estantism to  the  Catholic  communion.  From  Austria  it  is  re- 
ported as  something  phenomenal  that  75.000  Catholics  have  be- 
come Protestants  in  half  a  decade. 

Pastor  Schneider  has  published  a  concise  summary  of  the  grand 
total  from  the  different  States  of  Germany  in  the  following  lists  : 


Year 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Conversions  to    Conversions  to 
Protestantism        Catholicism 


3>I05 
3,202 

3.342 

3:532 

3,821 

3.895 
4,368 
4.469 


554 
442 
550 
598 
659 
588 
664 
705 


Year 

1898 

1899 

1900 

190 1 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Conversions  to    Conversions  to 
Protestantism        Catholicism 


5.176 
5,546 
6,143 
6,895 

7,073 
7.615 

7.79S 


699 

660 
701 

73° 

827 
848 
809 


In  commenting  on  these  figures  the  Protestant  journals,  as,  for 
example,  the  Chronik  der  Christlichen  Welt  (No.  36),  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  Protestant  columns  in  these 
fifteen  years  has  been  notably  larger  than  that  in  the  Catholic. 
Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  disproportional  figures  of 
the  two  churches.  The  Protestants  account  for  their  success 
on  the  theory  that  their  church  will  naturally  attract  thinking  and 
spiritually  minded  people,  and  are  convinced  that  the  relative 
proportion  of  converts  in  their  favor  will  increase  as  intelligence, 
culture,  and  piety  advance.  Catholic  journals,  on  the  other  hand, 
express  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  even  of  these  official  figures, 
claiming  that  many  conversions  to  their  church  are  not  reported. 
They  blame  their  losses  generally  on  "mixed  marriages,"  i.e., 
marriages  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  experience  has 
shown  that  the  premarital  promises  exacted  by  the  Catholic- 
Church  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  children  born  from  such 
wedlock  must  be  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith,  are  seldom  real- 
ized. The  losses  of  the  Catholic  churches  through  such  marriages 
are  phenomenal,  as  can  be  statistically  shown,  at  least  in  Prussia. 
The  best  that  the  church  authorities  can  achieve,  we  are  told,  is 
to  have  the  boys  in  a  family  reared  in  the  religion  of  the  father 
and  the  girls  in  that  of  the  mother.  This  state  of  affairs  exists  in 
thousands  of  German  families. 

The  "  Jahrbuch  "  further  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  not  only  in  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  in  each  and  every  divis- 
ion of  Germany,  the  Protestants  have  been  gaining  from  the  Cath- 
olics more  than  the  latter  from  the  former.  This  was  not  the  case 
formerly,  at  least  in  the  leading  Catholic  State  of  the  empire.  Ba- 
varia, where  in  1894  the  ti^ures  were  133  and  155  in  favor  of  the 
Catholics,  and    in    (895    they  were  136  and    163.      But   in    iS<><>  the 


scales  turned,  and  the  latest  reports  credit  the  Protestants  with 
294  converts  from  Catholicism,  and  the  latter  with  only  169  from 
the  Protestant  Church.  Even  in  the  Catholic  "  Reichstande,"  i.e.. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  data  for  1904  were  116  Protestant  and 
only  10  Catholic  gains.  Relatively  and  proportionally  the  gains 
are  much  greater  in  Prussia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
Of  the  7,798  who  turned  their  backs  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
1904,  no  fewer  than  5.645  were  reported  from  Prussia,  and  of  the 
809  converts  to  Catholicism  this  kingdom's  contingent  was  452. 
In  several  States  of  the  empire,  notably  Mecklenburg  and  Olden- 
burg, no  conversions  to  Catholicism  have  taken  place  in  several 
years,  but  in  no  State  or  year  were  there  no  conversions  from  the 
Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Church.  —  Translation  made  for  Thk 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  GENERAL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

DESPATCHES  quoted  in  these  pages  on  September  22  spoke 
of  Father  Francis  Xavier  Wernz,  the  new  general  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  as  a  man  imbued  with  the  modern  spirit  and 
progressive  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Leipsic  Neuste  Nachricliten,  who  claims  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Father  Wernz's  in  the  early  eighties,  describes  him  as  reposing 
in  the  convictions  and  beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  far  the 
Catholic  press  in  this  country  has  given  us  little  information  about 
the  new  general.  In  the  London  Tablet  (Catholic),  however,  we 
read  that  "there  is  nothing  of  the  diplomat  or  of  the  politician  " 
about  him  ;  that  "  he  is  as  straight,  as  honest,  and  as  simple  as 
a  good  religious  should  be  "  ;  and  that  "  his  life  has  hitherto  been 
spent  in  the  stedfast  and  faithful  performance  of  the  trying  task 
of  training  the  young."  Of  his  honors  and  achievements  we  learn 
further :  <*\ 

"  He  is  consultor  of  the  sacred  congregations  of  the  council,  of 
the  Holy  Office,  of  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  of  the 
Index.  In  his  capacity  of  consultor  of  the  Roman  congregations 
he  has  done  work  which  has  been  well  known  and  appreciated  by 
specialists  for  years  past.  We  may  mention  his  'Votum  in  Colo- 
niensi,'  March  18,  1893,  that  in  a  similar  case  of  December  14, 
1895,  anfl  tne  st'^  more  famous  'In  Parisiensi,'  April  1,  1898. 
These  solutions  of  knotty  questions  of  law,  by  their  thoroughness 
and  the  inevitablenessof  their  conclusions,  remind  one  of  the  clas- 
sical dissertations  of  Benedict  XIV.,  a  canonist  for  whom  Father 
Wernz  has  the  highest  esteem.  In  1898  he  began  the  publication 
of  his  monumental  work,  'Jus  Deere talium.'  The  fourth  volume, 
treating  of  the  law  of  marriage,  appeared  in  1904,  and  was  at  once 
greeted  by  learned  reviewers  as  the  best  book  yet  written  on  the 
subject.  Father  Wernz  is  not  content  with  stating  and  explain- 
ing the  law.  He  knows  that  the  modern  learned  world  loves  the 
historical  treatment  of  scientific  questions,  and  he  indulges  the 
taste  of  the  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  everywhere  and  always 
he  shows  himself  a  devoted  son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a 
valiant,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prudent,  defender  of  her  rights  and 
those  of  the  Roman  Pontiff." 

The  British  Weekly  (London),  an  undenominational  Protestant 
paper,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  despotic  power  conferred 
upon  Father  Wernz  with  his  new  office  : 

"  When  the  general  has  been  elected  it  is  for  life,  and  he  has 
powers  lodged  in  his  hands  partly  due  to  the  original  constitutions, 
and  partly  to  special  facilities  and  privileges  conferred  by  various 
popes,  which  enormously  exceed,  as  regards  enactment  and  repeal 
of  laws,  as  to  restraint  and  dispensation,  and  both  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, those  wielded  by  the  heads  of  any  other  communities.  He 
alone  nominates  to  practically  every  office  in  the  society,  and  ap- 
points the  superiors  of  all  the  houses  and  colleges.  The  vow  of 
obedience  is  taken  directly  to  him,  and  not.  as  in  the  older  orders, 
to  the  rule  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  chief  of  the  executive. 
The  admission  or  dismissal  of  every  member  depends  on  his  abso- 
lute fiat,  and  by  a  simple  provision  for  reports  to  him  he  holds  in 
his  hands  the  threads  of  the  entire  business  of  the  society  in  its 
most  mute  and  distant  ramifications.     The  general  has  thus  the 
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FIRST   PICTURE   OF  THE   NEW   "KLACK    POPE"   TO   REACH   THIS   COUNTRY. 

He  is  here  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  faculty  of  the  Gregorian  University  at  Rome,  of  which  he  was  rector.    Father  YVernz  is  the  second  German  to  achieve  the 

leadership  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 


powers  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  in  time  of  war,  giving 
him  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  members  of  the  society,  in  every 
place  and  for  every  purpose." 

The  London  Guardian  (Church  of  England)  is  amused  by  the 
sensationalism  with  which  the  popular  press  tried  to  invest  the 
election  of  Father  Wernz  to  the  leadership  of  the  Jesuits.  To 
quote  : 

"  Indeed,  while  no  sensible  person  would  lightly  underrate  the 
influence  of  the  great— it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  the  heroic 
— society  which  has  been  the  most  energetic  exponent  of  the  faith 
of  Rome  since  the  Reformation,  we  find  it  somehow  impossible 
to  be  very  much  concerned  as  to  what  the  chief  of  that  once- 
dreaded  organization  may  be  meditating  against  Protestantism  in 
Austria  or  secularism  in  France.  As  to  our  own  country,  we  can 
imagine  thoughtful  Jesuits  wishing  that  the  cheap  popular  press 
would  not  pat  them  on  the  back,  write  pictorial  articles  about  their 
ceremonies,  and  generally  express  a  benevolent  interest  in  them 
absolutely  untempered  by  awe.  Far  more  complimentary  in  his 
way  is  the  Orangeman,  who  still  regards  the  Black  Pope  as  the 
deadliest  enemv  of  British  liberties." 


true  that  men  are  impatient  of  dogmatic  sermons.  The  dogmatic 
sermon  is  based  on  the  ground  of  authority,  the  doctrinal  sermon 
is  based  on  the  ground  of  reason  :  that  is  the  difference.  No  con- 
fidence in  the  grace  of  orders  will  persuade  thoughtful  persons  of 
years  and  experience  to  listen  with  appreciation  while  young  men 
in  surplices  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  believe,  without  telling 
them  why  they  ought  to  believe  it.  People  are  eager  for  doctrinal 
preaching." 


Need  of  Doctrinal  Sermons.— The  reason  that  so 
many  of  the  younger  generation  in  the  "regiments  of  privilege  and 
position" — lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  writers,  and  men  of  affairs 
— are  not  in  closer  sympathy  and  alliance  with  the  church  militant. 
asserts  the  Rev.  George  Hodges,  is  to  be  found  in  part  in  the  de- 
cay of  the  doctrinal  sermon.  The  remedy,  he  says,  must  be  sought 
in  the  class-room  of  the  seminary.  "  Do  not  be  misled."  he  warns 
the  students  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  in  an  address  now- 
printed  in  the  New  York  Churchman,  "  by  any  rumor  to  the  effect 
that  the  congregation  is  weary  of  doctrinal  sermons."  To  quote 
further : 

"  There  was  never  a  time  when  the  doctrinal  sermon  was  more 
welcome  than  it  is  at  present,  or  more  imperatively  needed.     It  is 


MORE   CHURCH    UNION    IN    CANADA. 

A  NOTHER  indication  of  the  reaction  which  appears  to  be  ta- 
*  »■  king  place  in  the  religious  world  against  the  increase  of  sects 
by  subdivision  comes  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 
where  last  month  the  Baptists.  Free  Baptists,  and  United  Baptists 
entered  into  an  organic  union.  "  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  union 
has  been  effected  with  far  less  difficulty  than  was  anticipated," 
says  The  Watchman  (Baptist.  Boston),  which  congratulates  its 
Baptist  friends  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  on  this  evidence  of 
their  freedom  from  prejudice  and  their  devotion  to  the  larger  in- 
terests of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  union  movement,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  is  not 
likely  to  stop.  A  union  of  all  the  Baptist  bodies  in  Canada  is  now- 
being  agitated  and  is  received  with  great  favor.  A  communica- 
tion was  also  sent  to  the  Maritime  United  Baptist  Convention  from 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  asking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  delegation  from  the  Baptists  to  attend  their  next 
meeting,  to  confer  in  regard  to  'a  closer  union  and  fellowship,  with 
the  ultimate  object  in  view  of  merging  the  two  bodies  into  one 
united  church.'  This  request  received  a  cordial  response,  and  a 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  attend  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Disciples. 

•'A  communication  was  also  read  from  the  executive  committee 
of  the  union  movement  between  Presbyterians.  Methodists,  and 
Congregational  churches,  suggesting  that  the  union  might  be  broad 
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enough  to  include  the  Baptists  and  the  Anglicans  also.  The  com- 
munication asked  that  a  delegation  might  be  appointed  by  tht  con- 
vention to  meet  with  the  union  committee  at  their  next  meeting,  in 
December,  1906,  to  consider  the  matter.  By  motion  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  reply,  'That  the  attitude  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously maintained,  as  we  believe,  by  the  denominations  repre- 
sented by  your  joint  committee  toward  the  tenets  which  distinguish 
Baptists  and  differentiate  them  from  other  Protestant  bodies, 
renders  organic  union  impossible.  We  see  no  reason,  however, 
why  a  union  of  a  federal  character  should  not  be  entered  upon  be- 
tween Baptists  and  all  other  Protestant  communions,  which  would 
enable  such  communions  to  engage  unitedly  and  heartily  with  Bap- 
tists in  all  matters  pertaining  to  missions,  charitable  enterprises, 
moral  and  other  reforms,  and  in  evangelistic  effort,  and  we  would 
be  glad  at  any  time  to  meet  with  you  and  discuss  with  you  propo- 
sals and  methods  looking  to  a  union  of  this  character.' " 


RELIGIOUS   STATUS  OF   ENGLAND. 

THE  influence  of  Father  Vaughan  and  certain  other  public 
censors  has  brought  the  English  to  a  serious  questioning  of 
their  religious  life.  Something  of  the  nature  of  a  symposium  has 
been  conducted  by  The  Daily  Express,  and  both  lay  and  clerical 
writers  have  answered  the  question,  "Are  we  becoming  less  re- 
ligious ?  "  The  discussion  was  started  by  a  "  serious-minded  writer  " 
who  had  returned  from  a  ten-years'  residence  in  one  of  the  colo- 
nies and  was  "greatly  impressed"  by  "  the  growing  luxury,  the  wide- 
spread gambling,  the  increased  strain  of  life,  the  broadened  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  universal  hurry,  and  the  almost 
ferocious  competition ;  but  most  of  all  .  .  .  by  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  disregard  for  those  religious  considerations  which,  in 
my  youth,  counted  for  so  much  in  English  life." 

The  replies  of  a  number  of  bishops  confirm  the  view  of  the  in- 
stigator of  the  symposium  that  England  is  less  religious  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  Among  the  lay  writers  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  is 
more  optimistic  than  his  clerical  associates.  Judged  by  the  stand- 
ard, "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  he  thinks,  "  England 
has  enormously  improved  and  is  therefore  more  truly  religious." 
The  tests  of  progress  in  true  religion,  by  which  he  finds  England 
not  wanting,  he  says,  are  : 

"(1)  Is  there  a  kinder  and  broader  view  of  such  subjects,  en- 
abling all  men  of  all  creeds  to  live  in  amity  and  charity? 

"  (2)  Are  the  criminal  statistics  better? 

"  (3)  Are  the  drink  returns  better,  showing  that  man  is  acquir- 
ing greater  animal  self-control? 

"  (4)  Are  the  illegitimacy  returns  better,  showing  the  same 
thing? 

"(5)  Is  there  more  reading,  more  demand  for  lectures,  more 
interest  in  science,  showing  that  the  mind  is  gaining  upon  the 
body  ? 

"  (6)  Are  the  savings-bank  returns  better,  showing  thrift  and 
self-denial? 

"  (7)  Are  the  trade  returns  better,  showing  greater  industry  and 
efficiency? 

"  (8)  Are  there  more  charitable  institutions,  and  does  man  show 
more  clearly  his  sense  of  duty  toward  the  lower  animals? 

"  Such  practical  tests  as  these,  which  do  actually  for  the  most 
part  show  progress,  are  worth  more  than  the  ritual  observances 
which  may  or  may  not  go  with  a  good  life." 

A  summary  of  clerical  replies  is  furnished  by  Light  (London), 
a  journal  of  psychical,  occult,  and  mystical  research.  From  this 
organ  we  learn  that  Bishop  Wilberforce  is  almost  alone  among  the 
clergy  in  showing  the  optimism  of  Dr.  Doyle.     He  writes: 

"  A  marked  characteristic  of  the  age  is  a  genuine  hunger  for  a 
high,  noble,  and  rational  conception  of  the  Infinite  Originator, 
called  God,  and  side  by  side  with  this  spiritual  hunger  there  is  a 
strenuous  and  ever-increasing  activity  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier 
classes  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  less  well  off  than 
themselves  which  has  never  been  equaled  in  any  previous  genera- 
tion.    I  deny  that  true  Christianity  is  declining." 


Bishop  Wilkinson  writes  a  long  letter,  says  Light,  "threatening 
us  with  numerous  calamities,  from  ruined  industries  to  the  coming 
of  the  German  fleet.  He  rolls  out  long  sentences  about  honoring 
and  despising  God,  but  does  not  exactly  tell  us  what  is  the  matter, 
tho  he  does  reprove  England  for  its  foolish  boastings,  'as  if  we 
were  the  favorites  of  heaven,'  its  conceited  sense  of  security,  and 
its  betting,  gambling,  fraud,  intemperance,  immorality,  disobe- 
dience to  parents,  and  selfish  luxury.  'Father  Vaughan's  denun- 
ciations,' he  says, 'have  not  been  one  whit  too  strong.'"  The 
Bishop  of  Bathurst  thinks  things  are  better  in  London  than  in 
Sydney  "  in  relation  to  church  attendance  and  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day."  Still,  he  adds,  "  England  in  ten  years  is  much  richer 
and  religion  does  not  gain  by  the  increase  of  wealth."  The  Dean 
of  Ripon, "  always  a  little  less  clerical  than  the  rest  of  the  clergy," 
maintains  a  philosophic  calm  in  offering  the  "  bromidic  "  reflec- 
tion :  "  We  are  in  an  age  of  transition,  and  such  ages  are  always 
accompanied  by  certain  undesirable  movements."  "The  Arch- 
deacon of  Lewes  believes  that  'excitement,  devotion  to  worldly 
pleasure,  unbridled  self-indulgence,  have  become  characteristics, 
recently  more  than  ever,  of  the  age  we  live  in,'  and  he  suggests, 
as  the  one  remedy,  the  keeping  of  the  Friday  fast,  'through  the 
grace  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  best  preparation  for,  at  once, 
our  Sunday  worship,  and  for  enabling  us  to  rise,  yet  more  and 
more  each  week,  into  newness  of  life.'  "  "  Canon  Tetley  laments 
that 'the  spirit  of  materialism  is  everywhere  about  us,' and  says 
that 'the  circumstances  of  the  day  have  combined  alike  to  bring 
tangible  gain  within  the  reach  of  men,  and  to  lend  an  artificial  and 
a  false  value  to  it' ;  but  he  also  hopes  for  better  things  'when  the 
existing  miserable  madness  has  passed.'  " 


Protestant  Colleges  and    Infidel    Instructors.— 

None  will  deny,  says  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  "the 
incongruity  of  a  church's  attempting  to  maintain  institutions  of 
learning  whose  professors  are  agnostics,  outright  infidels,  or  the- 
osophists,  which  have  no  religious  services  and  in  no  sense  recog- 
nize Christianity  or  say  anything  about  it  in  its  curriculum,  except 
as  one  of  many  religions  to  be  discussed  comparatively,  as  tho  all 
were  of  strictly  human  origin."  That  this  condition  of  things,  if 
not  prevalent,  is  at  least  so  far  existent  as  to  warrant  a  statement 
of  the  position  Christian  supporters  of  such  institutions  ought  to 
take,  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  editor  of  the  leading  weekly  of 
the  Methodist  denomination,  whose  words  we  quote  further: 

"If  this  be  true,  it  would  follow  that  if  any  institution  estab- 
lished by  Christian  people  were  to  reach  that  state  where  the  re- 
ligious body  that  had  established  it  should  no  longer  have  any 
effective  control  over  the  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  the  institution, 
when  its  trustees  and  faculty  might  all  be  members  of  other  de- 
nominations or  of  none,  and  its  president  or  faculty  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exerting  of  an  unmistakable  Christian  influence 
over  the  students,  there  would  be  no  controlling  reason  why  such 
religious  denomination  or  its  individual  members  should  continue 
the  support  of  such  an  institution,  either  by  recommendation,  by 
the  placing  of  their  children,  or  by  gifts  or  bequests.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  question  is  called  for,  for  there  are  universities  and 
colleges  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  which  were  founded 
by  godly  men  who  believed  with  all  their  hearts  and  minds  in  the 
union  of  learning  and  vital  religion.  They  gradually  drifted  away 
from  these  landmarks,  until  now  these  institutions  are  hotbeds  of 
rrreligion.  Among  their  professors  are  avowed  atheists,  and  views 
are  unreservedly  taught  which,  in  the  minds  of  students  who  fol- 
low their  teachers,  will  reduce  Christianity  to  a  level  with  all  other 
religions  or  consign  it  to  the  refuse-heaps  of  civilization.  In  this 
country,  in  several  institutions  not  many  years  since  avowedly  and 
positively  Christian,  the  drift  is  strong. 

"  The  temptation  in  institutions  of  learning  is  to  imitate  the  suc- 
cessful, and  when  vast  sums  are  given  to  institutions  over  which 
organized  Christianity  has  no  control,  and  withheld  from  those 
over  which  it  has,  the  temptation  to  cut  loose  from  their  moorings 
is  indeed  strong." 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   SON    OF   SIR    HENRY. 

MR.   HENRY    B.    IRVING'S    first   American   appearance, 
which  took  place  in  New  York  last  week,  naturally  re- 
sulted in  comparisons  between  his  acting  and  that  of  his  famous 
father.     All  the  critics  comment  upon  the  striking  points  of  physi- 
cal resemblance— which  they  regard  as  in  some  ways  both  an  ad- 
vantage and  a  handicap— and  many  detect  in  his  acting  and  his 
•voice  reflections    of  some    of   his  father's  peculiar  mannerisms. 
These  resemblances,  however,  they  attribute  to  heredity  and  not 
to  conscious  imitation.     lie  is  discussed  as  a  promising  candidate 
for  that  place  of  preeminence   in   the  theatrical  world  lately  left 
vacant  by  Sir  Henry.     The  Evening  Post  rec- 
ognizes "his  conspicuous  but  unripe  ability," 
-and  adds  that  he  has  much  to  learn  yet  before 
he  can  hope  to  fill  that  place,  but  that  "  there 
is  no  good  reason,  apparently,  why  he  should 
not   aspire    to    it."      Mr.  Irving's   American 
d'but  has  an  added  interest  from  the  fact  that 
he  played  Giovanni Malatesta  in  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips's   "  Paolo  and   Francesca,"  a  blank- 
verse  tragedy  by  a  poet  who  has  been  hailed  as 
the  recreator  of  the  English  classical  drama. 

Altho  upon  his  first  entrance  Mr.  Irving 
was  received  with  a  "  tempest  of  applause," 
the  event  as  a  whole  failed  to  sweep  the 
metropolitan  critics  off  their  feet.  Perhaps 
the  most  unqualified  praise  is  that  of  The 
Times,  which  asserts  that  "with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Forbes  Robertson's  Hamlet 
there  has  been  no  such  show  of  moving  tragic 
acting  from  any  of  the  newer  generation  of 
players— certainly  no  one  of  them  has  suc- 
ceeded more  positively  in  enforcing  respon- 
sive pity  than  did  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  in  the 
final  scene  of  this  tragedy  of  fate  and  blood." 
"In  both  the  play  and  the  acting  the  note 
of  authentic  genius  was  conspicuously  lack- 
ing, but  talent  was  present  in  the  highest 
degree,"  pronounces  The  Sun.  "In  spite 
of  its  dramatic  deficiencies,"  says  The 
World,  the  play  was  an  intellectual  treat 
such  as  is  furnished  but  seldom  by  the  New 
York  stage.  Mr.  William  Winter,  writing  in 
The  Tribune,  regrets  that  Mr.  Irving  did  not 
select  "a  more  novel,  genial,  and  attractive 
subject  than  the  ancient  and  gruesome  story  of  Francesco's  adul- 
tery and  Malatesta' s  murder"  with  which  to  associate  his  advent 
upon  the  American  stage.  This  story  of  tragic  love,  to  which 
Dante  refers  in  his"  Divina  Commedia."  was  already  familiar  to 
our  playgoing  public  through  a  blank-verse  version  by  the  late 
George  H.  Boker,  first  played  in  1882  by  Lawrence  Barrett  and 
afterward  revived  by  Otis  Skinner,  and  through  D'Annunzio's 
version  presented  by  Madame  Duse  during  her  last  tour  in  this 
country.     But  to  return  to  Mr.  Winter's  protest: 

"That  theme  has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  multitudinous 
bards,  romancers,  and  playwrights,  and  has  been  imposed  upon 
various  literary  vehicles  from  the  terza  rima  of  the  celestial  Dante 
to  the  cockney  verses  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  spasmodic  prose  of 
Mr.  Rapagnetta  of  the  Annunciation;  and  it  has  become  decid- 
edly tedious.  The  story,  indeed,  is  as  trite  as  that  Poor  Relation 
of  whom  Charles  Lamb  so  playfully  remarks  that 'the  guests  think 
they  have  seen  him  before.'  Seen  him  indeed  they  have.  Two 
brothers,  one  handsome  and  attractive,  the  other  deformed,  elder- 
ly, and  austere,  love  the  same  woman.  Circumstances  compel 
her  marriage  to  the  uncouth  brother,  while  her  affections  are  be- 


MR.   HENRY  B.   IRVING 

His  low,  prominent  forehead,  heavy  black 
eyebrows,  and  deep,  gleaming  eyes  recall  his 
illustrious  father.  As  an  actor  he  is  intellec- 
tual, "  his  personality  is  peculiarly  and  deeply 
interesting,  and  he  speaks  with  a  music  of 
articulation  which  is  a  refreshment  and  a 
delight." 


stowed  upon  the  handsome  one.  A  criminal  intimacy  ensues  be- 
tween the  wife  and  her  lover,  and,  when  the  betrayed  husband 
discovers  their  treachery,  he  kills  both  of  them.  The  ingredients 
of  that  hackneyed  tale  are  love,  jealousy,  fear,  anguish,  remorse, 
hatred,  rage,  and  murder.  It  always  was  a  sorry  conglomeration, 
and  in  the  laborious  lines  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips- a  mechanical 
artificer  of  verse,  whose  writings  sometimes  exhibit  rhetorical 
felicity,  but  not  poetic  inspiration — it  is  drearier  than  ever." 

Of  Mr.  Irving's  acting  the  same  critic  says: 

"  Resolute  character,  intellectual  purpose,  and  a  temperament 
that  blends  sensibility  with  satirical  cynicism  are  the  chief  attri- 
butes revealed  in  the  acting  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving.  He  possesses 
the  physical  advantages  of  a  thin,  lithe  figure,  a  strong,  clear,  but 
not  very  sympathetic  voice,  an  expressive,  handsome  countenance 
— the  eyes  being  remarkably  fine — and  a  distinguished  manner. 
His  method  is  remarkable  for  clarity  of  de- 
sign and  for  the  measured,  propulsive  move- 
ment of  orderly  execution.  He  has  absolute 
repose  ;  he  takes  plenty  of  time  ;  and  he  con- 
ceals both  the  tension  of  nervous  excitement 
and  the  mechanism  of  theatrical  art.  His 
performance  has  been  carefully,  even  labor- 
iously planned,  but  it  is  smooth,  fluent,  and 
symmetrical,  and  it  seems  to  be  spontaneous. 
He  is  an  expert. and  accomplished  actor, 
within,  apparently,  a  limited  range — the  range, 
namely,  of  analysis,  singularity,  morbid  intro- 
spection, and  the  shifting  phases  of  mental 
complexity.  .  .  .  He  does  not  appeal  to  the 
heart." 

Since  Henry  James's  incisive  comment  on 
our  national  tendency  toward  a  careless 
enunciation  this  question  of  diction  seems 
to  have  held  a  place  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  The  Herald  remarks  that  "  the  visit 
here  of  Mr.  Irving  and  his  London  company 
would  have  been  worth  while  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  their  remarkably  pure  dic- 
tion." The  play  itself,  The  Sun  finds,  is 
"distinctly  less  impressive  acted  than  read." 
To  quote  further: 

"The  entire  dramatis  fiersona?  appear  to 
have  read  their  Dante  not  wisely  but  too 
well.  .  .  .  Paolo  himself  in  the  fated  hour 
foresees  the  very  tortures  Dante  so  vividly 
describes  — and  describes  them,  too,  in  much 
the  same  language.  Instead  of  human  be- 
ings impelled  by  the  destiny  of  circum- 
stance and  passion,  we  have  mere  puppets 
of  literature  who  fall  into  the  prescribed  atti- 
tudes self-consciously It  is  only  in  the 

last  of  the  four  acts  that  the  might  of  this  old 
story  asserts  itself.  Then  we  see  Francesco  battling,  with  instinc- 
tive purity,  against  temptation— conquering  at  first,  yet  slowly  be- 
coming enmeshed  in  the  web  of  trivial  circumstance  and  overmas- 
tering fate.  From  the  opening  of  the  action  there  is  felt  a  highly 
dramatic  suspense.  This  deepens  to  fear  as  the  lovers  fall  unwill- 
ingly into  each  other's  arms,  and  rises  to  a  blood-curdling  cer- 
tainty as  the  form  of  Malatesta  is  seen  swaying  behind  the  curtain, 
and  his  hand  appears  to  draw  it  back  and  disclose  the  tragic 
death  of  the  lovers." 

Of  the  actor  we  read  : 

"  Mr.  Irving  has  the  advantage— which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
disadvantage — of  powerfully  suggesting  his  illustrious  father.  His 
low,  prominent  forehead,  heavy  black  eyebrows,  and  deep,  gleam- 
ing eyes  are  almost  identical.  By  a  curious  freak  of  chance  the 
limp  of  Malatesta  brought  again  before  the  footlights  the  paternal 
stride.  But  the  lower  face,  tho  prominent  and  impressive,  is  with- 
out the  fine  spiritual  quality  of  the  elder  Irving,  and  the  whole 
form  and  being  lack  the  indescribable  distinction  of  genius. 

"  Over  against  this,  however,  the  young  man  has  sterling  advan- 
tages. His  form  is  athletic,  erect,  and  virile,  and  he  is  quite  with- 
out mannerism.     His  enunciation  is  pure,  his  voice  rich,  resonant, 
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and  powerful.  Best  of  all,  he  reads  his  lines  with  the  finest  dis- 
crimination of  emphasis  and  a  sense  of  poetic  rhythm  at  once 
subtle  and  salient.  It  has  never  been  our  fortune  to  hear  noble 
verse  more  nobly  rendered." 


ANDERS  ZORN,  A  GREAT  SWEDISH  ARTIST. 

PARIS,  it  appears  from  the  foreign  notes  in  our  American  art 
publications,  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  beauty, 
versatility,  and  prodigious  technical  gifts  revealed  in  a  recent  exhi- 
bition of  works  by  Anders  Zorn  at  the  Durand-Ruel  galleries.  The 
exhibition-,  which  represented  the  artist's  output  for  fifteen  years, 
included  paintings,  etchings,  drawings,  water-colors,  and  sculp- 
tures in  wood.  Mr.  Henri 
Frantz,  writing  of  Zorn's 
work  in  the  current  issue 
of  The  International  Stu- 
dio (New  York),  dwells  up- 
on his  "very  broad  and 
powerful  sense  of  color 
and  absolute  fidelity  to  na- 
ture" ;  the  "  extraordinary 
spontaneity  of  his  meth- 
od " ;  and  the  remarkable 
revelation  of  personality, 
especially  in  his  etchings. 
We  learn  also  that  his 
starting-point  was  sculp- 
ture, and  are  given  the  fol- 
lowing intimate  glimpse  of 
his  first  youthful  impulses 
to  develop  his  gift: 

"  When  quite  young, 
Anders  Zorn,  the  son  of 
humble  peasant  folk,  used 
to  mind  the  flocks  in  the 
Dalecarlian  forests  ;  and  to 
while  away  his  hours  of 
solitude  he  would  amuse 
himself  by  carving  with  his 
knife  images  of  the  ani- 
mals entrusted  to  his  care. 
The  artist  himself  recount- 
ed the  story  of  his  earliest 
artistic  efforts  to  Mr.  Ar- 
mand  Dayot,  who  has  re- 
corded them  in  the  form  of 
an  article.  'To  make  my 
sculptures  more  lifelike,' 
said  Zorn,  'I  used  to  imi- 
tate antique  statuary  by 
tinting  my  work.  My  pal- 
ette was  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  and  I  made  a  mixture 
of  bilberry  juice  and  cer- 
tain coloring  substances  obtained  from  little  wood-flowers.  The 
first  work  I  sold  represented — an  enraged  cow  !  I  received  gen- 
erous payment  for  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  sou  and  a  little  white 
loaf,  from  one  of  my  friends,  a  shepherd.  Even  that  day  when 
the  Duchesse  d'Ossuna  commissioned  me  to  paint  her  portrait,  my 
joy  was  not  greater  than  when  I  received  that  sou  and  that  little- 
white  loaf  !  I  often  return  to  look  at  my  great  woods  and  my  dear 
Dalecarlian  peasants  in  their  fine,  striking  costumes  ;  and  when  I 
am  among  them — ever  in  their  eyes  the  little  shepherd  boy  of  other 
days— I  spend  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.  It  was  during  one 
of  those  trips  that  I  carved,  in  birchwood,  as  formerly,  the  bust 
of  my  old  grandmother ' 

"  Having  thus  received  from  nature  his  first  impressions  and  his 
first  counsel,  Zorn  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1877.  After  staying  there  four  years  he  traveled  throughout  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  study  the  principal  galleries;  then  for  several 
years  he  lived  in  London,  where  his  work  has  always  be^n  greatly 


appreciated.     After  that  came  new  travels  in    Spain,   Morocco, 
and  the  East  generally. 

"  Zorn  hardly  began  to  paint  at  all  in  oils  until  1887,011  his  return 
from  these  long  pilgrimages.  'Pdcheur,'  his  first  essay,  now  in 
the  Luxembourg,  was  exhibited  in  1888." 

We  read  further  that  Zorn  transcribes  what  he  sees  "literally, 
instinctively,  like  a  savage  of  highest  ability."  Mr.  Henry  Marcel, 
in  his  preface  to  the  catalog  of  the  Zorn  exhibition,  writes  : 

"  Zorn  is  ever  a  peasant,  with  brawny  arms  fit  to  grasp  sheer 
reality.  He  created  for  himself,  almost  immediately,  a  method 
extraordinary  in  its  spontaneity  and  crdnerie  [freedom] ;  he  at- 
tacks his  canvas  right  away  with  the  brush  without  previous  prep- 
aration with  the  chalk,  the  merest  painted  sketch  giving  him  at 

most  his  tones  and  values. 
Should  he  happen  to  draw 
a  complex  movement,  a 
difficult  piece  of  foreshort- 
ening, the  sketch,  once 
grasped,  is  thrown  aside, 
the  pose  being  from  that 
moment  forth  fixed  in  his 
brain,  and  away  he  goes, 
with  furious  dash,  hacking 
out  his  forms  in  great 
rough  stripes,  yet  with 
such  accuracy  of  tone,  with 
such  absolute  exactness, 
that  at  a  proper  distance 
everything  adapts  itself, 
agrees,  and  melts  into  a 
delicious  delicacy,  into 
soft,  light-kissed,  quivering 
curves. " 


By  courtesy  of 


The  International  Studio." 

Ml!.  AND   MRS.   ATHERTON   CURTIS. 

From  an  etching  by  Anders  Zorn,  in  the  collection  of  A.  Strolin,  Paris. 


As  an  etcher  Mr.  Frantz 
says  of  him  : 

"  In  complexity  of  ar- 
rangement, in  violent  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade. 
Zorn  resembles  that  master 
of  masters  —  Rembrandt, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
mains strictly  and  reso- 
lutely modern,  inspired 
only  by  the  spectacle  of 
life  as  visible  to  his  own 
eyes. 

•'  The  striking  thing  about 
these  etchings  is  that  they 
are  powerfully  and  rapidly 
improvised  direct  from  na- 
ture, and  thereby  give  a 
very  special  impression  of 
veracity.  .  .  .  Indeed,  Zorn 
hates  to  make  his  models 
pose.  He  prefers  to  chat 
with  them,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  conversation 
to  dash  off  the  essential  lines  which  will  eventually  serve  to  assist 
his  prodigious  memory.  Then,  when  he  is  alone  once  more,  and 
before  the  keenness  of  the  impression  has  been  blunted,  he  in- 
scribes in  bold  lines  on  the  metal  the  complete  features  of  the 
model  he  has  just  quitted.  He  has  already  produced  a  goodly 
number  of  well-known  plates,  which  are  not  far  from  being 
classic." 

Gentlemen  in  Music— The  gentleman,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Edward  Algernon  Baughan  in  his  "Music  and  Musicians,"  has 
invaded  the  field  of  English  music  with  results  not  altogether 
beneficial  to  that  art.  The  writer  explains  that  the  term  "gentle- 
man," as  he  here  uses  it.  means"  a  man  who  comes  of  good  family 
— not  necessarily  rich  or  noble,  but  gentle— and  has  had  the  ordi- 
nary English  gentleman's  education  (a  good  public  school,  and, 
afterward,  one  of  the  universities)."     It  is  only  recently,  says  a 
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reviewer  of  Mr.  Zaughan's  book  in  The  Evening  Post,  that  Eng- 
lish parents  have  ceased  to  speak  of  musicians  as  "  tiddler  per- 
sons," and  have  begun  to  look  on  with  equanimity  while  their  sons 
become  professors  or  composers  of  music,  or  players,  or  singers. 
This  change  of  attitude,  we  are  told,  has  not  been  for  the  good  of 
music  in  England.  Indeed,  Mr.  Baughan  maintains  that  the  "gen- 
tleman by  birth  and  training  is  the  last  person  who  should  be  a 
musician" — this  because  the  ideals  inculcated  by  a  gentleman's 
university  training  become  defects  when  carried  into  music.  Mr. 
Baughan 's  point  is  thus  restated  by  his  reviewer: 

"  Music  is  primarily  a  matter  of  feeling,  while  such  a  gentle- 
man's whole  education  has  had  the  aim  and  effect  of  suppressing 
emotion,  or  at  least  the  manifestation  of  it;  and  the  ideals  of  uni- 
formity and  stoicism  incul- 
cated in  him  become  a  sec- 
ond nature  in  time.  The 
gentleman  musician  ad- 
mires Bach,  but  strips  him 
of  his  humanity, exaggera- 
ting his  austerity,  as  he 
does  that  of  Brahms.  He 
makes  a  fetish  of  the  love 
of  uniformity  that  has  been 
implicated  in  him.  '  The 
great  fault  of  British  music 
and  British  performers  has 
been  a  certain  coldness  and 
want  of  emotion  ;  and  those 
very  defects  are  precisely 
the  merits  for  which  our 
universities  strive.'  " 


THE      UNIVERSITY 

IN   AMERICA'S 

FUTURE. 

THE  "evident  con- 
sciousness "  of  the 
American  universities  of 
the  role  they  have  to  play 
in  America's  future  is  one 
of  the  impressions  gained 
by  a  recent  English  visitor, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  This  he 
has  recorded  in  his  "  Fu- 
ture of  America,"  now  ap- 
pearing serially  in  Har- 
per's Weekly.  The  univer- 
sities, he  avers,  "seem  to 
be  pervaded  by  the  con- 
structive spirit."  "They 
are  intelligently  antagonis- 
tic to  lethargic  and  self- 
indulgent  traditions,  to  dis- 
order and  disorderly  insti- 
tutions." Harvard,  both  collectively  and  as  it  was  represented 
in  the  person  of  President  Eliot,  bears  its  part  in  creating  this  im- 
pression.    We  read  : 

"  Harvard  impresses  me  altogether  as  a  very  living  factor  in  the 
present  American  outlook,  not  only  when  I  was  in  Cambridge,  but 
in  the  way  the  place  tells  in  New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  Washing- 
ton. It  has  a  living  and  contemporary  attitude,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  audible.  Harvard  opinion  influences  the 
magazines  and  affects  the  press,  at  least  in  the  East,  to  an  increas- 
ing extent.  It  may,  in  the  near  future,  become  still  more  rapidly 
audible. 

"  Professor  Eliot  is  now  full  of  years  and  honor,  and  I  found 
in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Washington  that  his  successor  was 
being  discussed.  In  all  these  cities  I  met  people  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  if  President  Roosevelt  does  not  become  President  of 
the  United  States  for  a  further  term,  he  may  succeed  President 


By  courtesy  of  "The  International  Studio.*' 

"  LA   DAME  A  LA  CIGARETTE." 

From  an  etching  by  Anders  Zorn,  in  the  collection  of  A.  Strolin,  Paris. 


Eliot.  Now  that  I  have  seen  President  Roosevelt  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  might  have  a  most  extraordinary  effect  in  accelerating 
the  reaction  upon  the  people  of  America  of  the  best  and  least 
mercenary  of  their  national  thought.  Already  he  is  exerting 
an  immense  influence  in  the  advertisement  of  new  ideas  and 
ideals." 

Of  President  Eliot  he  writes: 

"  He  was  the  first  man  I  had  met  who  had  any  suggestion  of  a 
force  and  quality  that  might  stand  up  to  and  prevail  against  the 
forces  of  acquisition  and  brute  trading.  He  bore  himself  as  tho 
something  was  behind  him,  unlike  many  other  men  I  met  who 
criticized  abuses  abusively  or  in  the  key  of  facetious  despair.  He 
had  very  much  of  that  fine  aristocratic  quality  one  finds  cropping 
up  so  frequently  among  Americans  of  old  tradition,  an  aristocratic 

quality  that  is  free  from 
either  privilege  or  preten- 
sion." 

The  impression  was 
again  enforced  by  Chicago 
University,  especially  as 
it  afforded  a  hopeful  sign 
in  its  militant  attitude  to- 
ward the  city  which  sup- 
ports it.     To  quote  : 

"  Chicago  University  is 
a  splendid  place  of  fine 
buildings  and  green  spaces 
and  trees,  with  a  great  go- 
ing to  and  fro  of  students. 
a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
dark  congestions  of  the 
mercantile  city  to  the  north. 
To  all  the  disorganization 
of  that  it  is  even  physi- 
cally antagonistic,  and  I 
could  think  as  I  went  about 
it  that  already  this  new  or- 
ganization has  produced 
such  work  as  Veblen"s  ad- 
mirable ironies  ('The  The- 
ory of  Business  Enter- 
prise,' for  example),  and 
such  sociological  work  as 
that  of  Prof.  Albion  Small. 
I  went  through  the  vigor- 
ous and  admirably  equip- 
ped pedagogic  department, 
which  is  evidently  a  cen- 
ter of  thought  and  stimulus 
for  the  whole  teaching  pro- 
fession of  Illinois:  I  saw 
a  library  of  sociology  and 
economics  beyond  any- 
thing that  London  can 
boast ;  I  came  upon  little 
groups  of  students  working 
amid  piles  of  books  in  a 
business-like  manner,  and  if  at  times  in  other  sections  the  sugges- 
tion was  still  insistent  that  thought  was  as  yet  only  '  moving  in  ' 
and.  as  it  were,  getting  the  carpets  down,  it  was  equally  clear 
that  thought  was  going  to  live  freely  and  spaciously,  to  an  unprec- 
edented extent,  as  soon  as  things  were  in  order." 

Columbia  University  impresses  the  English  visitor  mainly  as 
a  splendid  failure  to  live  up  to  the  high  destiny  to  which  she 
seems  appointed.  He  complains  of  its  disposition  as  "too  much 
toward  buildings  and  memorial  inscriptions  and  all  too  little  to- 
ward the  more  difficult  and  far  more  valuable  end  of  putting  men 
of  preeminent  ability  into  positions  of  stimulated  leisure."  There 
is  this  further  criticism  to  be  noted  : 

"  Moreover,  there  was  an  effect  of  remoteness  about  Columbia. 
It  may  have  been  ithe  quality  of  a  blue  still  morning  of  sunshine 
that  invaded  my   impression.     I    came   up   out   of   the   crowded 
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tumult  of  New  York  to  it,  with  a  sense  of  the  hooting,  hurrying 
traffics  of  the  wide  harbor,  the  teeming  East  Side,  the  glitter  of 
spending,  the  rush  of  finance,  the  whole  headlong  process  of  Amer- 
ica, behind  me.  I  came  out  of  the  subway  station  into  wide  still 
streets.  It  was  very  spacious,  very  dignified,  very  quiet.  Well, 
I  want  the  universities  of  the  modern  state  to  be  more  aggressive. 
I  want  to  think  of  a  Columbia  University  of  a  less  detached  ap- 
pearance, even  if  she  is  less  splendidly  clad.  I  want  to  think  of 
her  as  sitting  up  there,  cheek  on  hand,  with  knitted  brows,  brood- 
ing upon  the  millions  below.  I  want  to  think  of  all  the  best  minds 
conceivable,  going  to  and  fro — thoughts  and  purposes  in  her 
organized  mind.     And  when  she  speaks,  that  busy  world  should 

listen 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  busy  world  regards  a  professor  as 
something  between  a  dealer  in  scientific  magic  and  a  crank,  and  a 
university  as  an  institution  every  good  American  should  be  hon- 
estly proud  of  and  avoid." 


DO  REVIEWERS  CARE  FOR  STYLE? 

"  r  I  "HERE  are  not  many  people  in  England,  even   among  the 

A       trained  critics,  who  have  any  great  Jtaz'r  for  excellence  of 

style,"  declares  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.    He  even  asserts 

that  "  style  frankly  does  not  interest  the  critics,"  who  value  chiefly 

"  an  effective  and  facile 
impressionism,  sugges- 
tiveness,  largeness, 
force."  Some  of  them, 
however,  "fall  into  the 
mistake  of  believing  that 
they  are  on  the  lookout 
for  style."  But  Mr.  Ben- 
son dispels  this  delusion. 
Discussing,  with  his  us- 
ual charming  discursive- 
ness, the  ethics  of  review- 
ing, he  returns  more  than 
once  to  this  charge  that 
modern  critics  are  either 
deaf  or  indifferent  to  the 
appeal  of  literary  style. 
We  quote  further  from 
his  essay,  which  appears 
in  the  first  number  of  the 
new  Pttfnam's  Monthly 
(New  York) : 

"  Very  few  people  are 
on  the  lookout  for  style 
nowadays.  The  ordinary  reader  is  quite  indifferent  to  it,  and  the 
ordinary  critic  is  quite  unaware  of  what  it  is.  The  public  are  on 
the  lookout  for  amusement ;  they  want  a  thrill  of  some  kind,  an  emo- 
tional thrill  by  preference ;  and  the  critic  who  has  been  reared  mostly 
on  fiction,  and  who  has  very  little  acquaintance  with  classical  litera- 
ture, is  really  on  the  lookout  for  effectiveness.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  readers  who  have  risen  a  little  above  the  melodramatic 
stage,  and  who  value  a  certain  precision  and  glitter  of  language, 
who  are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  sensitive  to  style;  but 
it  is  not  style  that  they  care  for,  but  a  smart  handling  of  impres- 
sive matters.  What  they  really  desire  is  an  impression  of  life, 
vigor,  verbal  wit,  liveliness,  optimism,  tolerance,  justice.  They 
do  not  care  for  artistic  handling,  they  want  masterly  handling. 
They  like  a  man  to  make  his  points,  they  want  the  rocket  to  go 
up  with  a  crack  and  a  roar.  They  like  a  kind  of  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play, bright  whirring  lights,  ordered  noise,  crispness,  explosive- 
ness.  They  want  the  characters  to  be  manly,  womanly,  typical. 
They  want  sentiment  rather  than  poetry,  color  rather  than  deli- 
cacy. These  are  very  natural  and  wholesome  requirements,  and 
must  be  catered  for.  The  mistake  is  to  think  that  there  is  much 
intellectual  or  artistic  feeling  abroad.  There  have  been  nations 
by  whom,  and  periods  when,  these  tilings  were  valued;  there  have 
even  been  periods  in  our  own  national  history,  but  this  is  not  one. 
Indeed,   the  appreciation  of    intellectual  and  artistic    excellence 
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has  distinctly  decreased  in  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  probably  the 
reason  why  there  is  a  lack  of  great  writers  is  that  we  do  not  at 
present  want  them.  We  want  a  sparkling,  heady  beverage,  not 
an  old,  fragrant,  mellow  vintage.  It  is  an  age  of  cigarettes,  cham- 
pagne, golf,  motors— brisk,  active,  lively,  brief  things— not  an  age 

of  reflection  or  repose 

"  To  return,  then,  once  more  to  my  reviewers.  I  think  we  have 
a  good  many  young  men  at  work,  effective  in  statement,  kindly, 
laborious,  practical,  on  the  lookout  for  what  they  think  the  public 
will  like,  and,  within  certain  limits,  generous  and  reasonable. 
What  we  have  not  got  is  a  race  of  wise  and  artistic  critics,  alive 
to  originality,  delicacy,  and  quality.  The  popular  taste  is  ac- 
cepted and  not  educated  ;  and  the  popular  taste  loves,  as  I  have 
said,  matter  rather  than  manner,  coarse-flavored,  wholesome, 
highly  spiced  work.  Reviewing  is  not  an  art,  but  a  trade.  Prob- 
ably our  criticism  is  a  sign  rather  than  a  cause  of  a  low  artistic 
standard,  and  no  doubt  if  there  were  a  development  of  artistic  lit- 
erature there  would  be  a  development  of  artistic  criticism.  What 
I  have  said  does  not  profess  to  be  an  indictment,  and  still  less  a 
prophecy.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  analysis  of  existing  difficul- 
ties." 

THE  RETURN   OF   RUDYARD   KIPLING. 

A  REVIEWER  who  recognizes  in  Kipling's  earlier  work  "a 
source  of  sheer  joy  which  nothing  can  ever  invalidate,"  but 
who  deplores  the  interim  during  which  that  master  of  wordcraft 
"wandered  off  into  the  distance  to  play  with  strange  toys,"  hails 
his  new  book,  "  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,"  as  proof  that  "  the  old  Kip- 
ling has  come  back."  Writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune  under 
the  caption  "  The  Return  of  Rudyard  Kipling,"  this  reviewer  re- 
joices "  that  the  enchanter  who  once  wove  such  compelling  spells 
has  recovered  his  wand  while  he  is  still  in  his  prime."  "  Puck  of 
Pook's  Hill"  is  made  up  of  ten  tales  of  old  England  which  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Una  and  Dan,  two  modern  English  children, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Puck.  The  tales  are  ushered  in  by 
Puck's  song,  which  reads  : 

See  you  the  dimpled  track  that  runs, 

All  hollow  through  the  wheat? 
Oh,  that  was  where  they  hauled  the  guns 

That  smote  King  Philip's  fleet. 

See  you  our  little  mill  that  clacks, 

So  busy  by  the  brook? 
She  has  ground  her  corn  and  paid  her  tax 

Ever  since  Domesday  Book. 

See  you  our  stilly  woods  of  oak, 

And  the  dread  ditch  beside? 
Oh,  that  was  where  the  Saxons  broke, 
On  the  day  that  Harold  died. 

See  you  the  windy  levels  spread 

About  the  gates  of  Rye? 
Oh,  that  was  where  the  Northmen  fled 

When  Alfred's  ships  came  by. 

Says  the  reviewer  already  quoted  : 

"  Mr.  Kipling  dispenses  with  the  usual  machinery  that  goes  with 
fairy-tales.  His  method  is  not  easily  analyzed,  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons — that  is,  because  it  is  so  unobtrusive.  Perhaps  if  the 
reader  strains  his  faculties  and  watches  for  every  hint  of  art,  he 
may  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  author  gently  coaxing  Una  and 
Dan  into  the  fairy  circle  and  subtly  working  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  children  will  be  prepared  to  see  anything  and  to  believe 
all  that  they  see.  But  even  so,  the  reader's  attention  is  soon  di- 
verted, Puck  is  in  full  flight  with  his  story,  and  we  follow  without 
question.  We  hear  of  Weland's  sword,  how  it  was  forged  and 
how  it  was  carried  into  battle.  We  look  again  upon  the  England 
to  which  the  Conqueror  came,  or  we  see  the  land  as  the  Romans 
saw  it,  or  the  Northmen ;  and  while  the  wonder  of  things  of  faery 
is  always  there,  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  tales,  to  fill  them 
with  a  strange  dim  light,  we  nevertheless  meet  living  men  in  these 
pages,  and  are  enchained  by  their  valiant  deeds.  The  broad  at- 
mosphere of  the  book  is  matched,  for  brilliance,  by  the  hand- 
ling of  the  details." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  who  considers  Mr.  Kipling  at 
present   "one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
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English  language,"  looks  for  the  moral  or  political  purpose  in  his 
book,  and  finds  it  thus: 

"  Feeling,  as  we  assume  he  does,  that  the  glory  of  England  is 
fading  through  the  sheer  neglect  of  its  inheritors,  Mr.  Kipling 
looks  about  him  for  a  remedy.  England  must  for  all  time  stand, 
like  Scotland  in  the  play,  'where  she  did.'  Kipling  is  a  poet,  a 
romancer,  a  mystic,  and  a  humorist,  an  imperialist,  but,  first  of 
all,  a  born  patriot  who  believes  in  his  native  land  And  he  sees 
the  need  of  inspiring  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation  with  the 
old  Englisl  pride  in  the  past  of  England,  the  past  that  never  dies, 
and  a  sense  of  her  deathless  glory.  Like  most  of  the  present- 
day  optimists  he  looks  to  the  middle  classes.  In  their  sentiment 
and  good  sense,  in  their  enormous  power  when  aroused,  lies  the 
hope  of  England's  spiritual  redemption." 

In  support  of  this  interpretation  the  reviewer  quotes  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  from  the  verses  which  close  the  volume  : 


Father  in  Heav-n,  who   cvest  all. 
Oh,  help  thy  children  when  they  call; 
That,  they  may  build  from  age  to  age 
An  undcfiled  horit  - 

Teach  us  to  bear  the  yoke  in  youth 
With  stedfastness  and  caieful  truth; 
That,  in  our  time,  thy  Grace  may  give 
The  Truth  whereby  the  Nations  live. 

Teach  us  Delight  in  simple  things, 
And  Mirth  that  has  no  bitter  springs, 
Forgiveness  free  of  evil  done, 
And  Love  to  all  men  'neath  the  sun! 

Land  of  our  Birth,  our  Faith,  our  Pride, 

For  whose  dear  sake  our  fathers  died ; 

O  Motherland,  we  pledge  to  thee 

Head,  heart,  and  hand  through  the  years  to  be! 
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In  this  department  The  Literary  Digest  will 
print  descriptive  titles  of  new  books  as  published 
each  week  up  to  the  day  of  going  to  press,  with 
notices,  then  or  soon  thereafter,  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant and  important.  It  hopes  in  this  way  to  supply 
an  authoritative  and  systematic  record  and  guide 
which  shall  meet  what  the  editor  believes  to  be  a 
widely-existing  need  among  its  readers. 

Andrews,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman.  The  Per- 
fect Tribute.  i2mo,  pp.  47.  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.      50  cents  net. 

Betts,  Ethel  Franklin.  Favorite  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Large  8vo,  pp  47.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.     $1.50. 

Bindlosn,  Harold.  The  Cattle-baron's  Daughter: 
A  Novel.  With  illustrations.  i2mo,  pp.  367.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.50. 

Brandes,  George.  Reminiscences  of  My  Child- 
hood and  Youth.  8vo,  pp.  vi-396.  New  York: 
Dufneld  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Butler,  Ellis  Parker.  The  Incubator  Baby. 
Illustrated  by  May  Wilson  Preston.  i6mo,  pp.  in. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.      75  cents. 

Mr.  Butler  has  already  made  a  public 
for  himself  by  means  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs," 
a  slight  performance  as  books  go,  com- 
prising as  it  did  only  a  few  thousand 
words.  The  present  volume  will  appeal 
to  the  same  public,  and  perhaps  to  a 
wider  one,  since  its  human  interest  is 
more  universal.  Mr.  Butler's  theme  now 
is  scientific  motherhood,  of  which  he 
holds  discourse  with  facile  cynicism  and  a 
sure  eye  for  the  absurdities  toward  which 
we  have  been  drifting. 

Burleigh,  C.  B.  The  Camp  on  Letter  "K";  or, 
Two  Live  Boys  in  Northern  Maine.  Illustrated  by 
L.  J.  Bridgeman.  [Raymond  Benson  Series.]  iimo, 
pp.383.    Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.    $1.50. 

Cains,  Paul.  Amitabha:  A  Story  of  Buddhist 
Theology,  iamo,  pp.  121.  Chicago:  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co. 

Chtimplain,  Samuel  de,  the  Voyages  and 
Explorations  of  (1604-1616).  Narrated  by  him- 
self. Translated  by  Annie  Nettleton  Bourne, 
together  with  "The  Voyage  of  1603,"  reprinted  from 
"  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes."  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.  Illustrated. 
2  vols.  i8mo,  pp.  xl-254,  fat-229.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     Si  per  volume. 

These  volumes  are  a  welcome  addition 


to  the  Trail-Makers  Series.  They  com- 
prise the  first  English  translation  of 
Champlain's  "  Voyages  and  Explorations" 
that  has  ever  been  made  accessible  to 
the  general  public.  Thirty  years  ago 
translations  were  made  for  the  Prince 
Society,  but  they  were  published  in  an 
edition  "strictly  limited  and  now  to  be 
found  only  in  the  richer  public  and  pri- 
vate collections  of  Americana."  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Bourne  have  therefore  rendered 
a  distinct  service  to  students  of  our  early 
history.  An  extremely  adequate  and 
interesting  introduction  of  twenty-eight 
pages  has  been  contributed  by  Professor 
Bourne,  who  says  of  Champlain  that 
he  was  "the  founder  of  New  France," 
"the  chief  of  its  early  historians,"  and 
"perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  earlier  makers 
of  America."  This  edition,  it  should  be 
added,  does  not  contain  all  the  "voyages" 
of  Champlain — neither  the  one  of  1603, 
nor  those  of  16 13  and  161 9,  being  rather 
a  translation  of  the  "voyages"  published 
in  1632  which  was  a  revised  and  final 
edition  of  the  earlier  publications,  "ar- 
ranged in  a  systematic  historical  form." 

Dudley,  Albertus,  T.  With  Mask  and  Mitt. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  i2mo,  pp.  xii- 
300.     Boston:    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Edgar,  M.  L.  Stories  from  Scottish  History. 
Illustrated.  i8mo,  pp.  328.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     60  cents. 

Eggleston,  George  Cary.  Blind  Alleys:  A 
Novel  of  Nowadays.  i2mo,  pp.  414.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1.50. 

For  the  material  of  his  new  novel  Mr. 

Eggleston   has   chosen   certain   aspects   of 

present-day   New- York    life,  which,  while 

lending     themselves     easily     to     exciting 

episode,    are    full    of    interest     for    those 

who  are  working  for  the  moral  betterment 

of    the    great    city.     This    life    is    neither 

the  life  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Wall  Street, 

which    inspired    the    recent    work    of    Mr. 

Chambers,    not    that   of   the   utter  slums, 

which  forms  the  subject  of  Owen  Johnson's 

new  novel.     The  more  common   and   sig- 


nificant side  of  the  mighty  city  has  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Eggleston,  that  is  to  say,  the 
general  and  not  the  exceptional  population. 

Probably  his  most  interesting  character 
is  Joe  Blake,  a  newspaper  man  who  has 
sounded  all  the  depths  and  shallows  of 
New- York  life  and  has  retained  his 
native  integrity  of  character  in  spite  of 
the  pitfalls  of  his  occupation.  He  knows 
intimately  the  darker  side  of  the  metrop- 
olis and  has  come  in  close  contact  with 
those  phases  of  the  underworld  which, 
tho  impregnable  to  the  police,  are  accessible 
to  the  enterprising  reporter.  While  eager 
to  unearth  a  "good  story,"  and  as  fertile 
in  expedient  and  imagination  as  any 
adept  of  the  "yellow  journalism,"  he 
preserves  his  early  ideals.  Burrowing 
in  the  sub-cellars  of  journalism  has  not, 
however,  left  him  entirely  unscathed. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  versatile 
journalist  is  Dr.  Stanfield,  who  becomes 
his  fast  friend  and  his  effective  foil  in  an 
intellectual  sense.  Among  the  other  char- 
acters, Miss  Imboden,  the  wealthy  philan- 
thropist, is  a  well-drawn  and  attractive 
figure.  No  doubt  the  book  will  appeal 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  settlement 
work  and  in  civic  philanthropy  in  general. 

Fraser,  W.  A.  Thirteen  Men:  A  Novel,  nmo, 
pp.  305.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Fuller,  Hubert  Bruce.  The  Purchase  of  Florida: 
Its  History  and  Diplomacy.  8vo,  pp.  399.  With 
two  maps.     Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.     $3. 

Oilman,  Bradley.  The  Open  Secret  of  Nazareth: 
Ten  Letters  Written  by  Bartimaus,  Whose  Eyes  Were 
Opened,  to  Thomas,  a  Seeker  after  Truth.  i2mo, 
pp.  H2.  Illustrated.  Decorative  border.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Si. 

Harben,  Will  N.  Ann  Boyd.  i2mo,  pp.  390. 
New  York:    Harper  Bros.     Si. 50. 

Dedicated  to  William  Dean  Howells, 
this  novel  discards,  and  even  seems  to 
spurn,  all  the  traditions  and  parapher- 
nalia which,  up  to  lately,  novelists  the 
world  over  have  relied  upon  to  strengthen 
effects.  Ann  Boyd  is  a  story  of  the  ultra- 
realist  school  with  an  amazon  in  fustian  as 
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heroine,  a  record  of  those  outwardly 
drab  and  seemingly  uninteresting  lives 
which  are  passed  beyond  the  confines  of 
civilization  and  know  little  or  nothing 
either  of  its  ideals  or  its  abominations. 
Repelling  almost  at  first  by  reason  of  its 
unromantic  setting,  the  rude  and  unpre- 
tentious story  quickly  takes  prisoner  the 
reader's  interest. 

The  characters,  as  one  soon  realizes, 
are  not  the  flat-paper  dolls  found  in  so 
many  recent  novels:  they  are  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood,  human  beings  whom 
the  novelist  has  met  and  known  and 
probably  in  some  degree  loved.  They 
belong,  it  is  true,  to  a  crude  humanity, 
but  there  is  in  them  a  vibrant  life  that 
makes  them  genuinely  interesting,  and 
in   certain   instances   even   lovable. 

In  some  portions  of  the  book  the  writer 
has  succeeded  in  imparting  a  suggestion  of 
the  rude  pathos  and,  unaffected  sentiment 
that  we  associate  with  the  peasant  pictures 
of  Millet. 

Henderson,  W.  J.  The  Art  of  the  Singer: 
Practical  Hints  about  Vocal  Technics  and  Style. 
i2ino,  pp.  270.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25  net. 

This  little  volume,  the  fruit  of  twenty- 
live  years  of  study,  is  addressed  prin- 
cipally to  the  teacher,  the  student,  and  the 
loVer  of  singing.  Its  author  has  made 
investigations  into  the  records  of  the 
teaching  and  singing  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  he  re- 
gards as  the  formative  period  of  the  art, 
and  into  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  reached  its  culmination.  He  has  studied 
and  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  famous 
singers  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
and,  as  he  states  in  a  prefatory  note,  many 
of  his  suggestions  and  hints  to  students 
of  singing  are  based  upon  the  instruction 
he  received  from  such  eminent  artists 
as  Jean  de  Reszke,  Mme.  Sembrich,  and 
Mme.  Nordica.  While  the  book  is  to  some 
extent  technical,  it  is  written  in  a  clear, 
comprehensible  style  and  can  be  enjoyed 
by  the  mere  lover  of  singing. 

Mr.  Henderson  acknowledges  the  debt 
which  present  vocal  art  owes  to  the 
splendid  technical  achievements  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century — in  other  words  to 
the  great  Italian  school.  The  essential 
foundations,  he  thinks,  were  then  laid,  tho 
not  in  their  entirety.  The  Italian  school, 
the  author  claims,  lacked  a  perception  of 
the  elementary  truth  which  emerged  in 
the  songs  of  Schubert  and  Schumann  and 
attained  its  full  growth  in  the  music- 
dramas  of  Wagner.  Mr.  Henderson's  book 
possesses  real  value  for  the  music-lover. 

Havel],  H.  A.  Tales  from  Herodotus.  Illus- 
trated. i8mo,  pp.  267.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     60  cents. 

Hobbs,  Roe  R.  The  Court  of  Pilate:  A  Story 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  Days  of  Christ.  Illustrated  by 
S  de  Franco.  i2mo,  pp.  332.  New  York:  R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Injjersoll.Ernest.  The  Wit  of  the  Wild.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  xii-288.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
ft  Co.     $1.20  net. 

.larksonj  A.  V.  Williams.  Persia,  Past  and 
Present.  A  book  of  travel  and  research.  With 
more  than  two  hundred  illustrations  and  a  map. 
8vo,  pp.  xxx-471.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  $4 
net. 

James,  Martha.  Jimmie  Suter  and  the  Boys  of 
Pigeon  Camp.  Illustrated  by  Geo.  W.  Picknell. 
i,  pp.  245.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
I  o,     $1.25. 

Jefferson,  Charles  E.  The  World's  Christmas- 
Tree,  nmo,  pp.  45.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Jones,  Rev.  J.  William,  D.D.  Lite  and  Letters 
of  Robert  Edward  Lee.  With  portraits.  8vo, 
pp,  xii  48G.  New  York  and  Washington:  Neale 
Publishing  Co.      $2. 

If  another  biography  of  Lee  was  not 
urgently  needed,  there  was  no  peremptory 
on  why  another  should  not  be  written. 
Lee  must  forever  remain  the  chief  hero  of 
the  South,  and  the  lives  of  great  national 
heroes     will     always    be     written     periodi- 
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<  ally  anew.      Dr.   Jones  believes   his  treat- 


ment   of    the    subject     has    novelty.      He 

says  further  that  "a    large   proportion   of 

the  incidents  and  letters  have  never  been 

published."     The  letters    printed    are  very 

numerous,    taking    up,  as    they    do,    more 

space     than     the     author's     own    matter. 

Dr.   Jones    writes    with  excellent  spirit    as 

to  the  bitterness  of  the  past. 

Lea,  Henry  Charles,  LL.D.  A  History  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Spain.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  II. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-608.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.50. 

Exactly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Lea  began  to  publish  bocks  that  have 
been  remarkable  alike  for  the  scholar- 
ship displayed  and  for  their  historical  im- 
portance. He  at  once  attracted  attention, 
not  alone  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe, 
Lecky  being  among  those  who  recognized 
the  value  of  his  work  and  made  use  of  it 
in  his  own  books.  About  twenty  years 
ago  appeared  in  three  many-paged  oc- 
tavos Mr.  Lea's  masterpiece,  "A  History 
of  the  Inquisitions  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
His  work  was  at  once  recognized  as  one 
of  extraordinary  learning,  exceptional  can- 
dor, and  real  illuminating  power.  Never 
until  those  volumes  appeared  had  the 
world  been  able  to  learn  what  was  the 
character,  what  were  the  purposes,  and 
what  had  been  the  causes  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. In  the  present  work  the  institution, 
as  it  existed  in  Spain  during  later  ages, 
is  dealt  with  in  the  same  disinterested 
spirit,  with  an  extent  of  learning  no 
less  impressive  and  with  a  grasp  no  less 
firm.  We  have  here  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Lea's  new  work,  with  two  others 
yet  to  come.  May  his  health  and  strength 
be  maintained  for  their  completion.  Mr. 
Lea  is  now  an  old  man,  having  been  born 
in  1825. 

Lord,  Eliot,  and  John  J.  D.  Trenor  and  Samuel 
J.  Barrows.  The  Italian  in  America.  i2mo,  pp. 
ix-238.     New  York:  B.  F.  Buck  &  Co. 

Loti,  Pierre.  Disenchanted.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Clara  Bell.  i2mo,  pp.  381.  New 
York:  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Lounsberry,  Alice.  The  Wild-Flowtr  Book 
for  Young  People.  i2mo,  pp.  xu-531.  With 
seventy-seven  full-page  illustrations.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Miss  Lounsberry  has  constructed  her 
book  after  a  novel  and  effective  plan. 
She  sends  a  little  girl  into  the  country  to 
live  with  her  grandmother,  and  then 
permits  her  to  tell  the  story  of  the  flowers 
as  she  learns  it  for  the  first  time.  Simple 
language  is  thus  employed,  the  older  head 
of  the  author  guiding  the  child  in  her 
judgments  and  selections.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  chapters  was  wisely  made 
chronological.  Half-tones  are  employed 
as  illustrations,  but  they  answer  the 
purpose  in  a  book  so  inexpensive.  For 
this  new  nature-book  there  seems  to  be 
an  assured  place  waiting. 

Lucas,  E.  V.  Listener's  Lure:  A  Kensington 
Comedy.  i2mo,  pp.  286.  New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.     $1.50. 

Lucas,  E.  V.  A  Wanderer  in  London.  16 
illustrations  in  color  by  Nelson  Dawson  and  other 
illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  296.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.     $1.75. 

Mach,  Dr.  Ernst.  Space  and  Geometry  in  the 
Light  of  Physiological,  Psychological,  and  Physical 
Inquiry.  From  the  German  by  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Cormack.  i2mo,  pp.  148.  Chicago:  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co. 

Masefield,  John.  A  Sailor's  Garland.  Selected 
and  edited.  i2mo,  pp..  xxx-328.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Matthews,  Brander.  American  Character.  121110, 
pp.  34.  Portrait.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
75  cents. 

McCarthy,  James.  The  Newspaper  Worker. 
Designed  for  all  who  write,  but  especially  addressed 
to  the  reporter  who  may  have  only  a  vague  notion 
of  the  aims,  scope,  and  requirements  of  his  profession 
8vo,  pp.   103.     New  York:  The  Press  Guild.     S2. 

McSpadden,  J.  Walker.  Stories  from  Dickens. 
Illustrated.  i8mo,  pp.  376.  New  York:  T.  V.  Crow- 
ell &  Co.     60  cents. 

Meakln,  Budgett.   Life  in  Morocco,  and  Glimpses 
Beyond.     8vo,     pp.     i   viii   400      With  twenty-four 
ations.      New  York:     E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.      $3 
net. 

The  recent  prominence  of  Morocco  in 
international    councils   and    the  tact     that 


for  a  time  the  dispute  regarding  its  ad- 
ministration threatened  to  involve  France 
and  Germany  in  war  serve  to  give  time- 
lfness  to  Mr.  Meakin's  book.  The  work 
is  more  than  a  merely  descriptive  narra- 
tive of  a  highly  interesting  country  and 
people.  It  is  a  valuable  commentary 
upon  a  civilization  which,  by  reason  of 
its  nearness  to  Europe  and  its  historic 
link  with  Spain,  possesses  more  than  the 
usual  interest  for  students  of  the  Orient. 
The  author  has  lived  eighteen  years  in 
Morocco,  has  mingled  freely  among  the 
people,  and  has  endeavored  to  gain  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  his 
subject  by  actual  contact  with  this  phase 
of  Oriental  life  at  its  source.  He  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  Moors  what  Lane  did 
for  the  "Modern  Egyptians." 

From  its  proximity  to  Europe  one  would 
suppose  that  the  Moorish  Empire  would 
be  well  known  to  foreigners.  On  the 
contrary,  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  country  has  been  gained.  The  limit  of 
European  exploration  is  less  than  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  Beyond 
these  limits  all  is  practically  unknown — 
language,  customs,  beliefs. 

Mr.  Meakin  seems  to  regard  present- 
day  Morocco  from  a  distinctly  pessimistic- 
point  of  view,  yet  he  is  not  hopeless  of  the 
future  of  the  country.  The  general  im- 
pression received  from  the  book  is  one 
that  tends  to  support  the  thesis  held  by 
Renan  and  by  most  other  modern  students 
of  the  Orient,  namely,  that  Islamism  plays 
an  absolutely  fatal  role  in  human  history. 

Mills,  Rev.  Lawrence  Heyworth,  D.D.  Zara- 
thushtra  and  the  Greeks.  A  discussion  of  the 
Relation  existing  between  the  Ameshaspentas  and 
the  Logos  of  the  Greek  Philosophical  writers,  for  the 
most  part  delivered  as  university  lectures,  being 
Part  I,  of  "  Zarathushtra  (Zoroaster),  Philo,  the 
Ach»menids,  and  Israel."  8vo,  pp.  xiii-460.  Chi- 
cago: Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Moore,  John  Trotwood.  The  Bishop  of  Cotton- 
town.  Illustrated  by  the  Kinneys.  12010,  pp.  644. 
Philadelphia:  John  C.   Winston  Co.     $1.50. 

Nesbit,  Wilbur.  The  Gentleman  Ragman.  John- 
ny Thompson's  Story  of  the  Emigger.  nmo,  pp. 
311.     New  York:   Harper  &   Bros.     $1.50. 

Newcomb,  Simon.  Side-Lights  on  Astronomy, 
and  Kindred  Fields  of  Popular  Science.  Essays 
and  addresses.  Illustrated.  pp.  viii-350.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.     $2.  net 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.     The  Man  in  the  Case: 

A  Novel.  Illustrated  by  Henry  J.  Peck,  nmo, 
pp.  265.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Pickthall,  Marmaduke.  The  House  of  Islam. 
i2ino,  pp.  310.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Si. 50. 

Ribot,  Th.  Essay  on  the  Creative  Imagination. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Albert  H.  N.  Baron. 
nmo,  pp.  xix-370.  Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co. 

Rhodes,  Nina.  Little  Miss  Rosamond.  Illus- 
trated by  Bertha  G.  Davidson.  Square  i6mo,  pp. 
260.     Boston:   Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     Si. 

Shioya,  Sakae.  When  I  was  a  Boy  in  Japan. 
Illustrated  from  photographs.  iGmo,  pp.  155. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.      75  cents. 

Sidney,  Margaret.  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How 
They  Grew.  Illustrated  in  colors  by  Hermann 
Heyer.  8vo,  pp.  427.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.     $2. 

Smith,  Berkeley  F.  In  London  Town.  Illus- 
trated bv  the  author  and  other  artists,  nmo,  pp. 
272.  New  York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Suzuki,  Teitero,  and  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  Yin  Chih 
Wen.  The  Tract  of  the  Quiet  Way.  With  extracts 
from  the  Chinese  Commentary.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Paul  Cams.  Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  43.  Boards. 
Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  American  Hero  Stories. 
Square  nmo,  pp.  vi-264.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Si. 

Thomson,  William  Hanna,  M.D.  Brain  ami 
Personality;  or,  The  Physical  Relations  of  the  Brain 
to  the  Mind,  nmo,  pp.  320.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     Si .20. 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T.  Four  Boys  in  the  Yellow- 
stone. Illustrated  by  H.  C.  Edwards,  nmo. 
pp.  .(99.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
$1.50. 

Tupperj  Edith  Sissi  ins.  Hearts  Triumphant, 
nmo,  pp.  285.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co 
$1.50. 

WagnallSp    Mabel.      Miserere:    A    Musical  Stor< 
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Series]      Illustrated.      Now  York     Funk  ft  Wagn.dls 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

Light  Wo. 
Itv   Fallow  Norton. 

The  wind  of  wo  sang  through  my  trees — 

Oh,  well  I  love  a  singing! 
But  Peace  came  by  and  all  is  still; 
Sweet  silent  Peace  must  have  her  will 

To  stop  the  light  wo's  singing. 

The  hand  of  wo  upon  my  walls 

Dark  shapes  was  ever  tracing. 
Mayhap  they  were  not  beautiful, 
But  they  were  strange  and  wonderful, 
And  joy  came  of  his  tracing. 

But  Peace  within  the  chamber  came 

(Peace  loveth  me  too  dearly!) 
Now  I  must  smile  on  bright  blank  walls, 
And  sleep  in  dreamless  tuneless  halls 
Where  silence  rings  too  clearly. 

A  little  war,  a  little  wo, 

To  set  the  banners  flying! 
Oh,  rather  than  the  earth  were  still — 
No  song,  no  sound,  no  stir,  no  thrill — - 

I'd  hear  my  own  voice  crying! 

— From  Harper's  Magazine   (October). 


Autumn  Magic. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

Soon  as  divine  September,  flushing  from  sea  to  sea, 
Peers  from  the  whole  wide  upland  into  eternity, 

Soft  as  an  exhalation,  ghosts  of  the  thistle  start: 
Never  a  poet  saw  them  but  ached  in  his  baffled  heart. 

Oh,  what  a  nameless  urging  through  avenues  laid  in 

air; 
Hints  of  escape,  unbodied,  intricate,  everywhere; 

Sense  of  a  feared  denial,  or  access  yet  to  be  won; 
Gleams  of  a  dubious  gesture  for  guesses  to  feed  upon ! 

Flame  is  flying  in  heaven ,  the  down  on  the  cool  hillside : 
Earth  is  a  bride-veil  glory  that  can  not  conceal  the 
Bride. 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (October). 


In  the  Wood. 

By  Catherine  Markham. 

O  tree,  perhaps  al  ve  as  I — 

One  process  lacking  of  my  clay — 

Give  me  your  outlook  to  the  sky, 
The  airy  cheer  that  fills  your  day! 

Your  grace  of  perfect  service  teach ; 

Your  splendid  dare  of  things  that  are; 
The  noble  patience  that  can  reach 

Across  the  years  from  sod  to  star. 

— From  Munsey's  Magazine  (October). 


Brahma, 

By  Arthur  Davison  Picke. 

Whoso  desires,  or  joys',  01  weeps 
For  whatsoever  things  may  be 

In  life  between  the  gulfs  of  sleep 

Knows  not  the  fashion  of  the  Three. 

Brahma  am  I,  and  Vishnu  too, 

And  Siva — maker,  savior,  flame 
Of  ruin. — Can  thine  eyes  then  view 
Me  who  am  Three  and  still  the  same? 

I  shatter  cities  in  their  might 

And  shape  soft  flowers  of  their  clay. 
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Physicians,  surgeons  and  trained  nurses 
realize  the  value  of  Ivory  Soap  in  the  sick 
room. 

It  is  pure  and  it  induces  purity.  For 
cleansing  articles  in  the  sick,  room  or  for 
bathing  the  person  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
white,  pleasing  and  odorless;  a  perfect  germi- 
cide and  a  powerful  disinfectant ;  infinitely 
better  than  nine -tenths  of  the  drugs,  the 
very  odor  of  which  suggest  ill  health  and 
not,  as  they  should,  the  clean  pure  air  of 
the  outdoor  world. 


Ivory  Soap 
99^0  Per  Cent.  Pure 


The  only  ash  can  that   won't 
dent — break — start  a  fire. 

Witt's  Ash  Can 

is  infinitely  stronger  than  the  smooth,  soldered,  metal  cans 
which  dent  every  time  the  ash  man  bangs  them  against  his 
cart,  and  which  in  time  split  open  at  the  soldering. 
Witt's  ash  can  is  not  soldered. 

It  \s  flanged  and  riveted  and.  heavy  steel  bands,  riveted  around  the  top 
and  bottom,  increase  its  strength.     It  has  close-fitting  lid  and  is  fireproof. 

The  best  is  always  imitated— the  only  way  to  know  that  you  are  getting 
Witt's  is  to  look  for  the  word  IVitt's  on  can  and  lid. 

SIZES— Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  i5-Vx25  inches;  No.  2, 
18x25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons; 
No.  8,  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor  proof 
(close-fitting  lid.) 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  lid  and  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it.  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 


ReaOeis  of  The  Liteuarv  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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There 
need  not 
be  a  Cold 
room  in  the 
house  if  you  own 
a  PERFECTION  Oil 
Heater.  This  is  an  oil 
heater  that  gives  satisfaction 
wherever  used.  Produces  intense 
heat  without  smoke  or  smell  because 
equipped  with  smokeless  device — no  trouble, 
no  danger.  Easily  carried  around  from  room 
to  room.  You  cannot  turn  the  wick  too  high 
or  too  low.  As  easy  and  simple  to  care  for  as  a 
lamp.    The 

PERFECTION 


il  Heater 


(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

h  an  ornament  to  the  home.  It  is  made  in  two  finishes — nickel 
and  japan.  Brass  oil  fount  beautifully  embossed.  Holds  4  quarts 
of  oil  and  burns  9  hours.  Every  heater  warranted.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  a  PERFECTION  Oil  Heater.  If  you 
cannot  get  heater  or  information  from  your  dealer  write  to  nearest 
agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


The^^>Lamp 


is  the  best  lamp  for  all- 
round  household  use. 
Made  of  brass  through- 
out and  nickel  plated.  Perfectly  constructed ;  absolutely  safe ; 
unexcelled  in  light-giving  power ;  an  ornament  to  every  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  to  nearest 
agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 


eoal  Bills 

Reduced  25  per  cent 


BY  USING 


TUB  Powers  Heat  Regulator 

on  your  heating  plant,  whether  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  to  prove  its  worth  we  will  send  you 
one  on  trial.     Send  for  our  book,  it  is  FREE. 

Tfie  Powers  Regulator  Co.,        vj^SsSSS^SL 


Not  a  mere  felt   or  paper,  but  a  soft 
quilted  cushion  that  keeps  out  cold  as  a 
bird's  feathers  do.  It  is  six  times  as  warm 
as  common  paper,  but  costs  less  than  lc.afoot 
Warmer  andone-half  cheaper  than  back-plaster 
Decay  and  vermin  proof,  and  uninflammable.  r,x  o,c  211*12,0*  Zi.i&l 

send  for  free  sample  and  catalogue  of  Cabot's  Shhathing  Quilt.    Agents  at  all  central  points. 
SAnUEL  CABOT,  Sole  manufacturer,  149  Milk  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 


,  TREES  ARE   FAMOUS 
'wherever  planted;  are  planted 

'everywhere  trees  are  gi  own.    Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark  lro\  logWas*, Ms. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  fcJ5»r •;; ZASZ 

etnbraolnq    prize    studies    by     a    number  of  practical 
teaoheri    in  different    pnrr«  of   the   country,     valuable 
Introduction  t>*  .lames  M    Greenwood,  Supt    of  Sohools 
Kansas  01t7,  Mo     Oloth,  11.00  net;  by  mail.  51. OB.    Funk 
&  WiiunulU  Company.  Mew  York. 


I  break  the  hundred  towers  of  night 
To  build  therewith  the  dome  of  day. 

Brahma  am  I;  I  shape  all  things 
Whereof  the  wisest  mouth  can  tell. 

I  fashion  from  the  mold  of  kings 
The  butterfly.     And  it  is  well. 

Vishnu  am  I;  it  is  my  will 

The  stone  should  lie  where  once  it  fell, 
The  sun  still  shine  to  warm  the  hill, 

The  heart  still  hope.     And  it  is  well. 

Siva  am  I.     With  scathing  fire 

I  sweep  the  worlds  like  wind  of  hell. 

With  all  its  web  of  vain  desire 
Creation  falls.     And  it  is  well. 


Think  you  I  do  these  for  my  sport? — 

Each  flower  that  buds  and  blooms  and  dies 

Draws  from  the  deep  spring  of  my  heart 
A  flood  of  unguessed  agonies. 

But  thus  through  courts  of  starry  space 
I  who  am  all,  who  am  the  Three, 

Cast  on  the  dark  of  Time  and  Place 
The  light  of  mine  Eternity. 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (October) 


The  Mystic. 

By  Lucy  Lyttleton. 

Through  all  the  day  our  loads  we  bear, 
By  common  highways  we  must  go, 
But  when  at  night  we  rest,  we  hear 
The  Voice  again,  whereby  we  know 
Through  all  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet 
One  walked  beside  us  in  the  street. 

Then  wide  your  spirit's  casement  fling, 
Your  censer  fill  and  lift  it  high! 
Behold,  its  flame  is  flickering 
Because  a  Wind  is  blowing  nigh; 
Look  forth,  and  see  a  Shadow  fall 
Upon  the  common  roadside  wall. 

"Folly!"  the  world  may  say.     "We  name 

Your  vision  empty  phantasy. 

What  is  the  flicker  of  a  flame, 

A  wandering  shadow  passing  by?" 

But  we,  we  know  Who  went  unseen 

Our  censer  and  the  world  between. 

O  ye  that  walk  this  dusty  place, 
Whose  spirit  in  the  clamor  reels, 
Whose  ears  are  filled  with  nothingness, 
Unmeaning  drone  of  endless  wheels, 
Come  walk  with  us,  and  you  shall  learn 
Whose  Hands  their  mighty  ax!es  turn. 

'Tis  but  our  nightly  way  we  tread 
With  dizzy  brain  and  bruised  feet, 
While  clouds  of  dust  all  fiery  red 
Sweep  to  the  sunset  up  the  street, 
Yet  the  gloom  quivers.     Hush!  and  hark! 
Who  was  it  called  us  from  the  dark? 

— From  The  Spectator  (London). 


The  Sign. 

By  R.  E.  Roberts. 

"As  like  as  brother  to  brother 
Is  Love  to  Lust ; 
How  can  I  tell,  my  Mother, 
Love  from  Lust? 

"The  eyes  of  each  are  as  springs 

Clear  and  sweet  ; 

On  the  shoulders  of  each  are  wings ' 

"Child,  on  the  feet, 

"On  the  feet  of  Love  are  wingsl 
On  the  feet  of  Lust 
For  a  sign  and  a  warning  clings 
A  little  dust." 

— From  the  N»W  York  Tribune. 
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PERSONAL. 

The  Policy  King. — "Al"  Adams,  formerly  notori- 
ous as  a  promoter  of  the  policy  game  and  who  com- 
mitted suicide  in  New  York  last  week,  has,  in  the 
language  of  the  Detroit  News,  "tried  and  condemned 
himself  and  inflicted  capital  punishment."  Forty 
years  ago  he  was  a  railroad  brakeman,  but  he  had  a 
strong  gambling  instinct  and  soon  gave  up  his  position 
to  rise  rapidly  in  infamy  as  leader  among  the  policy 
gamblers  of  New  York.  In  this  pursuit  he  acquired 
wealth,  and  even  to  the  time  of  his  death,  we  are 
informed  by  the  newspapers,  he  was  many  times  a 
millionaire.  Tho  his  chief  operations  were  in  New 
York,  the  press  of  other  States  comment  widely 
on  his  spectacular  career  and  its  sudden  ending. 
The  Richmond  and  Manchester  News  Leader,  for 
instance,  has  this  to  say: 

Adams,  like  many  another  man  who  has  gone  the 
same  road  ahead  of  him,  believed  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  defy  the  public  and  the  law  indefinitely 
and  be  exempt  from  punishment.  His  policy  games 
were  in  every  hole  and  corner  of  New  York,  especially 
in  the  districts  where  the  poorer  people  lived.  His 
income  was  thousands  of  dollars  a  day.  He  had  a 
complete  organizat  on  of  runners  and  agents,  and 
through  this  his  political  influence  was  vast.  The 
disreputable,  dark  and  criminal  side  of  life  in  the  great 
city  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  hand.  He  was 
said  to  own  a  number  of  police  officers  high  in  the 
department.  His  position  doubtless  seemed  to  him 
to  be  invincible.  One  man,  a  manufacturer,  who 
found  that  many  of  his  working  people  were  kept  in 
poverty  and  morally  degraded  by  habitual  patronage 
of  the  policy-shops,  determined  to  fight  the  policy 
king.  The  fight  lasted  a  year  or  two  and  was  waged 
in  many  ways.  Adams  was  in  such  close  touch  with 
the  police  that  raids  on  his  shops  were  betrayed  in 
advance  almost  invariably.  Evidence  would  be 
gathered  and  would  disappear.  Witnesses  would 
vanish  and  memories  would  become  suddenly  treach- 
erous. Adams  felt  so  secure  that  he  laughed  at  the 
men  who  were  pursuing  him  and  insolently  defied 
them.  Yet,  just  as  happens  always  in  such  cases, 
the  end  came  at  last.  Evidence  was  secured  and 
made  to  stick. 

District  Attorney  Jerome  stuck  to  the  track  like  a 
trained  hound.     The  battle  in  and  out  of  court  was 

LOOSE  TEETH 
Made  Sound  by  Eating  Grape-Nuts. 


Proper  food  nourishes  every  part  of  the 
body,  because  Nature  selects  the  different 
materials  from  the  food  we  eat,  to  build  bone, 
nerve,  brain,  muscle,  teeth,  etc. 

All  we  need  is  to  eat  the  right  kind  of  food 
slowly,  chewing  it  well — our  digestive  organs 
take  it  up  into  the  blood  and  the  blood 
carries  it  all  through  the  body,  to  every  little 
nook  and  corner. 

If  some  one  would  ask  you,  "  Is  Grape- 
Nuts  good  for  loose  teeth  ?"  you'd  probably 
say,  "No,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be." 
But  a  woman  in  Ontario  writes  : 

"  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  used  Grape- 
Nuts  Food  with  most  excellent  results.  It 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  medicine  in  many 
ways,  builds  up  the  nerves  and  restores  the 
health  generally. 

"A  little  Grape-Nuts  taken  before  rehiring 
soothes  my  nerves  and  gives  sound  sleep." 
(Because  it  relieves  irritability  of  the  stom- 
ach nerves,  being  a  predigested  food). 

"  Before  I  used  Grape-Nuts  my  teeth  were 
loose  in  the  gums.  They  were  so  bad  I 
was  afraid  they  would  some  day  all  fall  out. 
Since  I  have  used  Grape-Nuts  I  have  not 
been  bothered  any  more  with  loose  teeth. 

"All  desire  for  pastry  has  disappeared  and 
I  have  gained  in  health,  weight  and  happi- 
ness since  I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Get  the  famous  little  book,  "The 
Road  to   Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a 


reason. 


The  Great  Difference  in 
Life  Insurance  Companies 

is  not  revealed  by  their  names  nor  their  claims.  The  day 
before  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  all  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies seemed  alike  to  the  thoughtless;  there  was  a  great 
difference  nevertheless,  and  when  the  test  came,  some 
quibbled,  some  defaulted,  while  others  drew  on  the  reserve 
funds  which  they  had  ready  for  such  a  contingency,  paid 
the  large  amounts  due,  and  went  right  on. 
^[Jt  is  because  for  years  the  money  it  has  received  from  its 
policyholders  has  been  invested  with  unusual  skill  and  care 
— always  safe,  always  growing,  always  ready  for  the  hour  of 
need — that 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

is  the  strongest  and  staunchest  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
the  world.  Read  these  figures  as  to  the  Mutual  reserve. 
TfAt  the  close  of  1905,  the  Mortgage  Loans  amounted  to 
$109,771,163.16,  on  which  more  than  four  and  one-half  mill- 
ions have  been  received  in  interest  during  the  year,  and  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  interest  was  overdue  at  its 
close.  Most  of  this  trifling  amount  was  paid  in  within  a 
few  days.  The  sum  of  $28,198,278.84  was  loaned  on  the 
Company's  policies,  and  $18,195,000.00  was  loaned  on  other 
collateral,  no  interest  whatever  being  overdue  oh  either  item. 
Bonds  and  Stocks  costing  $239,986,702.05  and  having  a  mar- 
ket value  on  December  31,  1905,  of  $265,301,867.38  were  held 
by  the  Company,  and  on  this  enormous  amount  not  one 
dollar  of  interest  was  overdue  and  unpaid,  and  but  one 
stock  failed  to  pay  a  good  dividend  in  1905,  this  stock  being 
that  of  a  new  company,  subsequently  sold  at  a  profit  over 
cost.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  no  such  aggregation 
of  purely  investment  securities  has  ever  been  brought 
together  elsewhere,  the  absolutely  clean  and  indeed  perfect 
quality  of  these  immense  investments  excites  praise  and 
wonder,  felt  and  expressed  most  strongly  by  those  who 
know  most  as  financiers  of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  attend- 
ing the  care  of  large  investments.  This  remarkable  show- 
ing also  appeals  to  the  plain  people  whose  money  comes 
slowly,  who  value  safety  and  who  understand  that  security 
like  the  above  makes  "insurance"  insurance  indeed. 
^[  If  you  would  like  to  know  for  yourself  the  latest  phases 
of  Life  Insurance,  or  wish  information  concerning  any  form 
of  policy,  consult  our  nearest  agent  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Readers  of  The  Ltteraki-  Diqkst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertise- 
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one  of  the  longest  and  most  fiercely  contested  i  .  the 
city's  criminal  history.  Adams  was  convicted  on  a 
second  or  third  trial  and  then  fought  the  case  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  but 
into  Sing  Sing  he  went,  a  marked,  beaten,  wrecked, 
and  disgraced  man.  It  is  said  that  the  bitterest 
sting  to  him  was  in  the  fact  that  he  has  several  chil- 
dren to  whom  he  has  given  the  highest  educational 
and  other  advantages,  but  who  are  cut  off  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  people  they  would  choose,  by  their 
father's  infamy. 


A  Walking  Bishop. — Bishop  Leighton  Coleman, 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Delaware,  is  accustomed 
to  spend  part  of  his  annual  vacation  in  a  pedestrian 
tour  of  some  interesting  section  of  this  country  or 
abroad.  In  a  despatch  from  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  we  are  told  of  his  experiences 
on  his  latest  trip,  which  was  made  through  the  Cum- 
berland Valley,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Tho  seventy  years  of  age,  the  Bishop  covered  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles  in  his  ten  days'  jaunt,  accord- 
ing .to  this  report.      The  Bishop  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"  I  started  on  Wednesday  morning,  September  5, 
and  walked  every  day  with  the  exception  of  Sunday, 
until  Saturday  evening,  September  15.  The  total 
distance  covered,  2 10  miles,  was  an  average  of  twenty- 
one  miles  a  day — not  so  bad  when  the  warm  weather 
and  the  fact  that  I  am  in  my  seventieth  year  are  con- 
sidered. One  day  I  walked  twenty-six  miles,  and  was 
not   trying   then." 

The  Bishop  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  good  test  that 
walking  places  upon  one's  physical  condition,  and 
declared  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  he  has  found 
recreation  in  these  tours.  "While  I  employ  no  dis- 
guise," he  continued,  "I  do  not  tell  who  I  am,  for 
by  keeping  my  identity  a  secret  I  am  enabled  to  get 
nearer  to  the  people  whom  I  meet  on  the  way.'' 

The  Bishop  has  a  fund  of  anecdotes  of  the  trip  just 
completed.  "As  is  the  case  every  time  I  make  a 
walking  tour,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "the  people  wonder 
why  a  man  who  is  able  to  pay  his  fare  should  go  afoot. 
They  fail  to  apreciate  the  advantages  of  pedestrian- 
ism.  Several  times  last  week  I  was  asked  what  I  had 
to  sell,  or  what  line  of  industry  I  represented.  On 
several  occasions  I  was  actually  asked  if  I  were  a 
fortune-teller.  Shorty  afterward  a  farmer  offered 
me  a  job  picking  apples.  I  thanked  him  and  replied 
that  I  did  not  have  time  to  stop  that  afternoon." 

The  Bishop  became  deeply  interested  as  he  nar- 
rated the  incidents  of  the  trip.  "The  expenses  of  a 
tour  of  this  nature,"  he  further  said,  "are  extremely 
small.  In  one  little  town  where  I  spent  a  night  there 
are  two  hotels.  One  is  a  rather  fashionable  place  and 
the  other  is  an  inn.  I  stayed  at  the  inn  and  secured 
supper,  lodging,  and  breakfast  for  fifty  cents." 

The  Bishop  laughed  when  he  declared  that  several 
times  he  was  charged  less  than  the  regular  hotel  rates 
because  of  the  belief  that  he  was  too  poor  to  ride  and 
was  compelled  to  walk.  "I  was  fortunate  on  the  tour 
just  ended,"  he  said,  "in  securing  a  bed  every  night. 
On  previous  trips  I  have  been  compelled  to  sleep  in 
barns  and  wherever  I  could  lay  my  head.  This  time 
I  slept  in  small  hotels,  with  the  exception  of  one  night, 
when  I  lodged  over  a  store.  The  latter  accommoda- 
tion cost  me  65  cents." 


An  Educational  Leader  of  the  South. — Dr. 

Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  whose  sudden  death,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  was  recently  reported,  was  one  of 
the  foremost  educators  of  the  South.  By  the  Review 
of  Reviews  he  is  held  to  be  "one  of  the  most  useful 
and  important  men  of  his  generation  in  America." 
"If  the  country  did  not  know  him  well,"  continues 
this  magazine,  "  it  was  because  he  was  too  busy 
serving  its  highest  interest  to  impress  him 
might  easily  have  done,  upon  the  entire  nation."  Dr. 
Mclver  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Norma]  ami  Industrial  Colli  oung  women  at 
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soap  and  brush 
— and  in  2  to  5 
minutes    the 
harshest   beard   can    be 
smoothly    shaved    from 
the  tenderest  skin,  with 
greater     comfort     than 
you    have    ever   exper- 
ienced   from    your    pet 
razor    or    your   favorite 
barber. 

Yet  the  cost  is  less 
than  2  cents  a  week  for  a 
perfect  shave  every  day  in 
the  year.  Think  of  the 
money  and  time  the 
Gillette  Razor  saves  its 
ONE  MILLION  satis- 
fied users. 

NO  STROPPING    NO  HONING!    ALWAYS  SHARP 

Gillette  double-edged  wafer  blades  are  so 
hard  and  keen  that  each  blade  gives  an  average 
of  more  than  20  perfect  shaves.  When  dulled 
throw  away  as  a  used  pen.  A  new  blade  insert- 
ed in  a  second.     Extra  blades  cost  50c.  for  ten 

Prices:  Triple  silver-plated  holder  and  12  tested 
blades  (24  keen  edges)  in  handsome  leather  case,  $5. 
Standard  combination  set  with  triple  silver-plated 
soap  and  brush  holders,  $7.50.  Other  sets  in  gold 
and  silver.     Extra  blades,  10  for  50c. 

Sold  by  Drug.  Cutlery  and  Hardware  dealers 
everywhere,  most  of  whom  make  the  30-day  free 

al  offer.    If  yours  wont,  write  us  and  we  will. 


Gillette  Playing  Cards,  For  25c. 

silver  or  stamps  and  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
does  not  use  the  Gillette  Razor,  we  send  to  any 
address  postpaid  a  full  pack  of  50-cent  playing 
cards;  round  corners, gold  edges, celluloid  finish, 
in  handsome  gold  embossed  leatherette  telescope 
case.     Send  today. 


Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Gillette  Sales  Company, 

240  Times  Building,  New  York 


YOU  CAN 

Hone  Your  Own  Razor 

No  matter  What  kind,  plain  or  safetv,  or 
how  dull— in  Ave  in  nutes.     Hone  it  aa 
often  as  it  needs  honing— Keep  it  in  per- 
feet  eonditlon  for  perfect   shav- 
ing—with a 

"Goodrich" 

STROP  5-Minute  Dry  Hone  and  Strop 

and— no  annoyance,  or  trouble— no 
loss  of  time,  with  the  barber— no  over- 
honing  or  wire-edge. 

For  Forty  years  I  have  been  making  hones, 
strops,  and  high-grade  razors.  The  "Cioodrlch" 
is  the  result  of  these  forty  years.  It  is  right. 
Send  me  91.35  (my  factory  price).  1  send 
you  one,  by  express,  prepaid. 

TRY  IT  SO  DAY8-If  it  doesn't  meet  your 
entire  approval,  return  it,  at  my  expense 

I— your  money  bnek,  by  return  mall -that's 
my  way.  Ask  any  bank  In  Chicago  about  me 
and  my  business. 
A.  GOODRICH,  Mfg.,  (Eit.  1864)  5«  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
My  little  book  on  Razor  Honing,  Care  of  Razors, 
How  to  Shave,  Care  of  the  Face,  etc.,  accompanies  the 
Hone,  Free.    Ask  for  it,  when  you  write. 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself? — i 

Iloei  your  razor  ke*p   u  kern    Fdee  t 
The  Busse  llry  Hone  will  Jo  it.     Etobtbi 

razor  over  hone  a  few  tunes.  then  strop  ami 
the  etlae  is  perlei  t.  A  fenuemaa  said,  "I 
would  not  take  $10  for  mine  il  1  conUI  not 
pet  another!  Have  use,!  it  live  years  and 
the  razor  if  iu-t  as  good  a.s  new. 

91.00  pki  run 

Coela    you    nothing    if    not  satisfartory. 
BV8SE4 CO. .537  Walnut  Street, Clncinnnll.O. 


A  Life  Saver  What  to  do  till  t  he  doctor  comes. 
Deft  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"Emergency  Notes'"  posts  ev- 
erybody. A  book  for  every 
household.    Price  so  cents. 

Funk  *  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
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Greensboro.  Besides  filling  this  position  he  was 
actively  interested  in  the  building  up  of  educational 
systems  in  the  South.  He  was  a  great  "educational 
--talesman,"  says  the  Review  of  Reviews,  which  speaks 
thus  of  his  work 

I)r  Mclver  was  not  quite  forty-six  years  old;  but 
his  inHuence  was  already  great,  and  his  achievement 
was  of  the  sort  that  savesjimperiled  civilizations  and 
transforms  communities.  He  recognised  the  fact 
that  the  South  was  backward  in  its  educational  work, 
and  from  the  very  day  that  he  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  he  became  an  apostle 
of  the  movement  to  improve  the  schools.  He  became 
an  organizer  of  public-school  systems  in  the  cities  of 
his  State  and  a  leader  in  the  work  of  creating  rural 
schools  under  conditions  of  lack  and  need  such  as  can 
hardly  be  understood  in  the  Noith.  He  organized 
and  conducted  teachers'  institutes  in  all  the  counties 
and  became  the  great  propagandist  of  progress  in 
school  affairs  throughout  North  Carolina. 

He  soon  came  to  realize  the  fact  that  a  good  school 
system  could  not  be  possible  without  a  better  trained 
corps  of  teachers,  and  he  determined  to  provide  an 
institution  that  would  receive  a  great  number  of 
promising  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  give  them 
an  education  at  small  cost,  and  train  them  to  be 
teachers  of  exactly  the  type  needed  in  the  schools, 
particularly  of  the  rural  districts.  He  appealed  to 
the  Legislature  with  ultimate  success,  secured  his 
appropriation  in  1891,  and  opened  his  school  some 
fourteen  years  ago.  The  State  has  dealt  with  him 
generously,  for  Dr.  Mclver's  enthusiasm  has  never 
failed  to  carry  the  Legislature  in  the  direction  of  his 
desires.  Other  very  important  educational  posts 
from  time  to  time  were  open  to  him,  but  he  felt  that 
his  work  could  best  center  in  the  direction  and  devel- 
opment of  the  wonderful  institution  he  created  at 
Greensboro.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  schools  for  the 
culture  of  women  in  the  whole  world,  and  it  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  Mclver's  energy  and  splendid  talent 
both  as  an  organizer  and  as  a  trainer  of  teachers. 

In  due  time  Dr.  Mclver  became  the  leader  of  a 
remarkable  movement  in  his  State  for  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  adequate  local  taxation  to  supplement 
State  funds  in  the  carrying  on  of  schools.  The  trans- 
forming results  of  this  campaign  ought  to  be  widely 
known  for  their  inspirational  value  elsewhere.  His 
personal  influence  as  an  educational  leader  could  not 
be  confined  to  the  bounds  of  his  own  State,  and  he 
became  influential  throughout  the  South  as  one  of  the 
half-dozen  foremost  men  in  a  movement  for  improving 
school  legislation  and  bettering  practical  educational 
conditions. 


The  Case  of  Vera  Sassulich. — The  Buffalo 
Express,  in  its  review  of  the  late  Dimitri  Trepoff's 
career,  attempts  to  show  that  the  infamous  cruelty 
of  the  man  was  in  a  measure  hereditary.     It  points 
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Talks  About  the  Analysis  of  Postum  Food 

Coffee. 


To  the  Doubting  Thomases,  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  physician  as  to  the  wholesomeness 
of  Postum  Food  Coffee  may  be  comforting. 

When  coffee  causes  nervousness  and  dys- 
pepsia, it's  time  to  stop  it.  And  there  is 
where  Postum  is  a  true  comforter.  It  is  a 
warm,  palateable  and  wholesome  beverage 
and  at  the  same  time  is  a  liquid  food. 

Coffee  does  harm,  not  because  it's  well  or 
poorly  made — not  because  it's  high  or  low 
priced — but  because  of  the  alkaloid — drug — 
caffeine,  it  contains.  The  habitual  use  of 
coffee,  therefore,  forms  a  drug  habit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  said  recently,  "  I  have 
used  Postum  Food  Coffee  in  my  family  and 
find  it  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it — a 
most  wholesome,  delicious  beverage.  When 
made  and  served  according  to  directions  it 
is  certainly  delightful  and  refreshing. 

"I  have  read  carefully  Dr.  Davenport's 
analysis  of  Postum  Food  Coffee,  as  printed 
on  the  pkg.,  which  I  most  heartily  endorse. 
1  have  been  prescribing  it  to  my  patients." 

The  Dr.  is  right,  and  there's  a  reason. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville."  in  pkgs. 
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This  great  work,  published  by  the  Scientific  American 
Compiling  Department,  with  our  full  co-operation,  we  are  certain 
will  be  found  standard  in  its  information  and  fully  equal  to 
the  reputation  of  the  Scientific  American  for  accuracy 
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"Stunted  lamp-light"— 
smoky  chimney,  poor  draught, 
imperfect  fit,  cracking  chim- 
ney, clouded  glass — why  do 
people  put  up  with  this  when 
good  lamp-light  is  the  best  light 
to  read  by  ? 
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that  are  clear  as  crystal,  never 
break  from  heat,  and  fit  per- 
fectly. 
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free. 
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July  reception,  which  was'  the  largest  ever  held  by  a- 
legation  of  any  country  in  the  capital  of  Colombia. 

It  was  therefore  gratifying  that  just  as  the  news- 
papers were  announcing  that  President  Reyes  was 
disappointed  at  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
and  would  recall  his  minister  at  Washington,  official 
despatches  from  Bogota  announced  that  Minister 
Barrett  and  the  President  of  Colombia  had  begun 
important  negotiations  for  new  treaties  between 
Colombia  and  the  United  States  and  Colombia  and 
Panama.  The  press  and  political  leaders  of  Colombia 
have  openly  stated  that  if  Mr.  Barrett  had  been  in 
Bogota  at  the  time  of  the  trouble  over  the  Hay- 
Herran  treaty,  it  would  have  been  ratified  by 
Colombia,  and  Panama  would  still  be  a  part  of  that 
republic 

Beginning  life  by  paying  his  own  way  and  working 
his  way  through  both  preparatory  school  and 
college,  Mr.  Barrett  entered  journalism,  winning 
marked  success  in  that  profession.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Siam  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
and  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  diplomats 
and  the  reading  public  by  securing  a  settlement 
of  the  famous  Cheek  claim,  involving  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  the  interpretation  of  American 
treaty  rights  in  the  Orient.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
awakening  American  interest  in  the  trade  oppor- 
tunities of  Asia,  and  traveled  extensively  and  made 
important  investigations  in  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
Korea,  Siberia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  India, 
subsequently  writing  and  speaking  extensively  upon 
these  countries.  As  delegate  to  the  third  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  Mexico  he  saved  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  American  Republics  from 
practical  break-up  at  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  and 
greatly  assisted  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  cause  of  international  arbitration. 
As  Commissioner-General  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  he  secured,  in  spite  of  strong 
opposition  and  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  the 
extensive  participation  of  Japan  and  China  on  a 
scale  heretofore  unequaled. 


The  Sultan  of  Brunei.— A  most  entertaining 
recital  is  given  in  Harper's  Magazine  by  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow,  of  his  audience  with  ' '  His  Imperial  Highness 
Sri  Paduka  Bawa  Duli  Sultan  Hashim  Jalil-Ul-Alam 
Akamadin  Ibni  Almerhum  Sri  Paduka  Manlana  Sul- 
tan Omar  Ali  Saijudin,  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  illustri- 
ous dynasty  in  Brunei."  The  audience  differed  from 
the  general  order  in  nearly  every  particular.  For 
instance,  at  the  beginning  we  read: 

My  'seat  had  been  placed  on  the  Sultan's  right, 
immediately  in  front  of  a  long  brass  smooth-bore 
muzzle-loading  piece  of  artillery,  behind  which  piece 
stood  a  brown  gentleman  with  a  turban  on  his  head 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand — said  torch  being  occasionally 
used  for  the  lighting  of  cigars.  It  would  not  have 
been  etiquette  to  have  asked  whether  the  brass  piece 
was  or  was  not  loaded. 

Later  on  this  description  of  the  audience-chamber 
and  the  Sultan  is  given: 

The  audience-room  itself  was  about  sixty  feet  long 
by  thirty  wide — the  ceiling  seemed,  thirty  feet  high. 
At  the  lower  end  sat  in  a  row  six  grandees  of  the 
palace;  two  of  them  wore  white  turbans,  green  waist- 
coats, and  long  white  gowns— advertising  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  to  Mecca  and  were  consequently 
entitled  to  more  respect  than  their  colleagues.  I  was 
presented  to  each  in  turn  shook  hands,  and  was 
then  escorted  to  the  other  end  of  the  chamber,  where 
i  the  throne ■ 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  ran  a  long  table  suggest- 
ing the  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  divides 
the  Government  from  the  Opposition.  On  this  table 
B  very  familiar  and  very  cheap  reddish  cloth 
such  as  is  found  on  most  tables  in  German  beer- 
gardens. 

There  was  another  small  round  tabic  immediately 
in  front  of  the  gaudy  throne;  and  as  we  entered  I 
noticed  one  whom  I  took  to  Malay 

janitor     arranging     somothin  This     elderly 

.red  mc  hi-s  hand      and  then  he  v. 
n cfnlly  to  the  cane  chairs  at  the  muzzle  of  an 
artillery  piece,  of  which  there  was  one  on  i  ach  side  of 
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the  throne,  each  being  guarded  by  a  group  of  Malays. 

I  sat  down  as  directed,  wondering  when  the  Sultan 
would  appear. 

Of  course  I  was  bubbling  with  curiosity  anent 
many  things,  and  sought  my  information  from  my 
lar  neighbor. 

'Who  is  the  old  nut-cracker  in  the  !>ir,  chair?" 
qui  'tit  I  in  a  hoarse  whi 

"That's  Him!"  returned  my  mentor,  somewhat 
drily. 

There  was  a  painful  pause.  But  how  was  I  to 
have  known  that  this  was  the  great  Sultan  himself! 
1  had  met  many  crowned  heads  in  my  day.  There- 
was  the  great  Moshesh  of  Basutoland — a  monarch 
who  greeted  me  in  an  opera-hat,  a  war-club,  and  a 
pair  of  spats.  King  Ja-Ja  of  West  Africa  also  re- 
ceived me  once  in  state — but  then  those  two  were 
negroes.  Japanese  and  Siamese  royalty  have  I  met, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  every-day  article  current  in 
jaded  Europe,  but  nothing  anywhere  prepared  me 
for  the  Sultan  of  Brunei. 

He  wore  a  green  smoking-cap  about  eight  inches 
high,  on  which  were  worked  texts  from  the  Koran. 
On  his  feet  he  wore  a  pair  of  yellow  gymnasium  shoes, 
and  beneath  his  dressing-gown  I  caught  sight  of 
white  duck  trousers.  This  gown  looked  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  palace  as  tho  it  had  been  stained  by 
some  brownish  juice,  there  were  many  spots,  bul 
more  competent  authorities  assured  me  that  those 
spots  were  ornaments  worked  upon  the  white  cloth. 

From  his  waist  down  there  hung  a  blue  cloth  skirl 
— the  conventional  native  sarong — and  by  his  side 
was  a  spittoon  which  he  used  freely. 

His  lips  were  stained  with  a  reddish  juice,  possibly 
of  betel-nut,  and  he  was  evidently  chewing  this 
throughout  the  audience. 

But  his  face  was  very  kindly  and  his  manner  digni- 
fied. He  reminded  me  of  the  late  President  Krugcr, 
the  lines  of  the  mouth  were  the  same,  the  eyes  very 
similar — likewise  the  forehead.  Each  had  the  long 
interval  between  the  nose  and  lip. 


A  Hymn  in  Thirty  Minutes. — From"  Wisconsin 
in  Three  Centuries,"  the  Youth's  Companion  quotes 
the  following  account  of  the  birth  of  a  song  of  na- 
tional circulation.  "In  the  Sweet  By  and  By," 
written  by  S.  Fillmore  Bennett,  was  the  product  of 
a  few  moments'  labor  in  a  country  store,  says  The 
Companion,  which  then  quotes  from  the  book  men 
tioned 

It  was  about  time  for  closing  business  in  the  eve- 
ning when  J.  P.  Webster,  whose  melodies  have  made 
Wisconsin  famous,  came  into  the  store,  feeling  some- 
what depressed. 

I  said  to  Webster,  "  What  is  the  matter  now?  " 

He  replied:  "It  is  no  matter;  it  will  be  all  right  by 
and  by." 

The  idea  of  the  hymn  came  to  me  like  a  flash  of 
sunshine,  and  I  replied:  "  The  sweet  by  and  by.  Why 
would  not  that  make  a  good  hymn? " 

"Maybe  it  would,"  he  said  indifferently. 

I  then  turned  to  my  desk  and  penned  the  hymn  as 
fast  as  I  could  write.  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Webster. 
As  he  read  it  his  eyes  kindled  and  his  whole  demeanor 
changed.  Stepping  to  the  desk  he  began  writing  the 
notes  instantly. 

In  a  few  moments  he  requested  Mr.  Bright  to  hand 
him  his  violin,  and  he  played  with  little  hesitation 
the  beautiful  melody  from  the  notes.  A  few  moments 
later  he  had  jotted  down  the  notes  for  the  different 
parts  and  the  chorus. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  more  than  thirty  minutes 
from  the  time  I  took  my  pencil  to  write  the  words 
before  the  hymn  and  the  notes  had  all  been  com- 
pleted, and  four  of  us  were  singing  it  exactly  as  it 
appeared  in  the  "  Signet  Ring"  a  few  days  later,  and 
as  it  has  been  sung  the  world  over  ever  since. 


English  Advice  to  a  German  Admiral. — When 
Admiral  Dewey  was  trying  to  keep  the  harbor  of 
Manila  blockaded  he  had  occasional  difficulties  with 
Admiral  Diedrichs  of  the  German  fleet,  who  lost  few- 
opportunities  to  annoy  him.  The  late  Admircl 
Chichester,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  then  a  captain 
and  in  charge  of  the  English  fleet,  extended  to  him 
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A  closet  should  be 
first  of  all,   free   from  the 
odors  caused   by  imperfect  cleans- 
ing  or   shallow  water   seal,    permitting 
escape  of  sewer  gas. 
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not  of  material  subject  to  rust,  corrosion,  under- 
surface    discoloration,    or    cracked    and    chipped 
surface  enamel,  such  as  porcelain  enameled  iron. 
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The  Closet  of  Health 

Unlike  the  ordinary  closet,  the  "Sy-Clo"  has  a  double  cleansing  action . 
a  combination  of  flush  from  above  and  a  powerful  pump  like/«//  from 
below.  The  downward  rush  of  water  creates  a  vacuum  into  which  the 
entire  contents  of  the  bowl  is  drawn  with  irresistible  syphonic  force. 

The  material  of  the  Sy-Clo  Closet  is  heavy  white  china,  hand  moulded 
into  a  single  piece  without  joint  or  seam  ;  its  surface  cannot  chip  off  nor 
crack,  and  is  unaffected  by  acid,  water  or  wear. 

The  name  "Sy-Clo"  on  a  closet 
guarantees  that  it  is  made  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Potteries  Selling  Company,  of  the 
best  materials,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  engineering  skill,  and  has 
the  united  endorsement  of  eighteen 
of  the  leading  potteries  of  America. 
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sent  free,  if  you  mention  the  name 
of  your  Plumber. 
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of  the  same  material  as  the  Sy-Clo 
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The  trouble  with  most  banking  organizations 
is  that  they  want  to  tie  your  money  up  so 
you  can't  get  it  when  you  want  it — 

And  then  only  pay  you  3  or  4  per  cent 
for  the  use  of  it. 

This  company  pays  5  per  cent,  annual  in- 
terest for  every  day  your  money  is  on  deposit. 
and  allows  you  to  withdraw  at  any  time  with- 
out notice. 

If  you  want  to  leave  your  money  on  de- 
posit for  two  years  or  more,  we  will  pay  (> 
per  cent. 

And  back  of  it  all  absolute- 
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COCOA 

There's  no  better  cocoa  made,  and 
it  costs  only  1-2  a  cent  per  cup. 

Remember  the  Cocoa  with  the 
Yellow  Wrapper  is  Double  Strength 

Send  io  cents  for  trial  can. 

Stephen  L.  Bartlett  Co.,  Importers,  Boston 
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"Stunted  lamp-light"— 
smoky  chimney,  poor  draught, 
imperfect  fit,  cracking  chim- 
ney, clouded  glass — why  do 
people  put  up  with  this  when 
^^lamp-light  is  the  best  light 
to  read  by  ? 

I  make  and  put  my  name — 
Macbeth — on  lamp-chimneys 
that  are  clear  as  crystal,  never 
break  from  heat,  and  fit  per- 
fectly. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
give  lamps  new  life. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index  to  tell  you  liow 
to  get  the  right  chimney  for  your  lamp  ;  it's 
free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


CLEANS  AND  SHARPENS  EVERYTHING 
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I'DOAR  MFO.  CO.,  Dept.  87 
104  Hanovor  Street,  Boston,  Moos. 


July  reception,  which  was"  the  largest  ever  held  by  a 
legation  of  any  country  in  the  capital  of  Colombia. 

It  was  therefore  gratifying  that  just  as  the  news- 
papers were  announcing  that  President  Reyes  was 
disappointed  at  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
and  would  recall  his  minister  at  Washington,  official 
despatches  from  Bogota  announced  that  Minister 
Barrett  and  the  President  of  Colombia  had  begun 
important  negotiations  for  new  treaties  between 
Colombia  and  the  United  States  and  Colombia  and 
Panama.  The  press  and  political  leaders  of  Colombia 
have  openly  stated  that  if  Mr.  Barrett  had  been  in 
la  at  the  time  of  the  trouble  over  the  Hay- 
Herran  treaty,  it  would  have  been  ratified  by 
Colombia,  and  Panama  would  still  be  a  part  of  that 
republic 

Beginning  life  by  paying  his  own  way  and  working 
his  way  through  both  preparatory  school  and 
college,  Mr.  Barrett  entered  journalism,  winning 
marked  success  in  that  profession.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Siam  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
and  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  diplomats 
and  the  reading  public  by  securing  a  settlement 
of  the  famous  Cheek  claim,  involving  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  the  interpretation  of  American 
treaty  rights  in  the  Orient.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
awakening  American  interest  in  the  trade  oppor- 
tunities of  Asia,  and  traveled  extensively  and  made 
important  investigations  in  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
Korea,  Siberia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  India, 
subsequently  writing  and  speaking  extensively  upon 
these  countries.  As  delegate  to  the  third  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  Mexico  he  saved  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  American  Republics  from 
practical  break-up  at  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  and 
greatly  assisted  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  cause  of  international  arbitration. 
As  Commissioner-General  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  he  secured,  in  spite  of  strong 
opposition  and  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  the 
extensive  participation  of  Japan  and  China  on  a 
scale  heretofore  unequaled. 


The  Sultan  of  Brunei. — A  most  entertaining 
recital  is  given  in  Harper  s  Magazine  by  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow,  of  his  audience  with  "  His  Imperial  Highness 
Sri  Paduka  Bawa  Duli  Sultan  Hashim  Jalil-Ul-Alam 
Akamadin  Ibni  Almerhum  Sri  Paduka  Manlana  Sul- 
tan Omar  Ali  Saijudin,  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  illustri- 
ous dynasty  in  Brunei."  The  audience  differed  from 
the  general  order  in  nearly  every  particular.  For 
instance,  at  the  beginning  we  read: 

My  'seat  had  been  placed  on  the  Sultan's  right, 
immediately  in  front  of  a  long  brass  smooth-bore 
muzzle-loading  piece  of  artillery,  behind  which  piece 
stood  a  brown  gentleman  with  a  turban  on  his  head 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand — said  torch  being  occasionally 
used  for  the  lighting  of  cigars.  It  would  not  have 
been  etiquette  to  have  asked  whether  the  brass  piece 
was  or  was  not  loaded. 

Later  on  this  description  of  the  audience-chamber 
and  the  Sultan  is  given: 

The  audience-room  itself  was  about  sixty  feet  long 
by  thirty  wide — the  ceiling  seemed  thirty  feet  high. 
At  the  lower  end  sat  in  a  row  six  grandees  of  the 
palace  ,  t  wo  of  them  wore  white  turbans,  green  waist- 
coats, and  long  white  gowns— -advertising  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  to  Mecca  and  were  consequently 
entitled  to  more  respect  than  their  colleagues.  I  was 
presented  to  each  in  turn  shook  hands,  and  was 
then  escorted  to  the  other  end  of  the  chamber,  where 
he  throne 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  ran  a  loii)  nest- 

ing the  one  m  the  House  which  divides 

flic  Government  from  the  Opposition,     ( hi  this  table 
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John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


THE   SOFT    RADIANCE  OF  THE 

BECKrI  DEN  ^i^1^ 

\\rlTH  several  times  the  illuminating  power  of 
city  gas  or  electricity,  acetylene  light  is  easy  as 
daylight  to  the  eyes.  The  new  "Beck-Iden"  is  the 
perfect  acetylene  lamp.  Simple,  clean,  without 
wick  or  chimney,  odorless  and  smokeless.  It  burns 
ten  hours  with  one  tilling,  at  n  fuel  cost  of  about 
one  cent  an  hour.     No  other  light  as  good. 

Made  of  brass  and  finely  burnished,  and  finished 
in .bronze.    Height  16  inches  from  base  to  burner. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  hare  this  lamp  write  ns 
for  complete  description.  Write  for  Booklet  No  v 
ACETYLENE  LAMP  €0.,    50  University  Plain,  New  York 


he    Giant    Heater 

applied    to     central        . 

draught  lamp,  gas  jet 
(open  flame  or  mantle 
burner),  artificial  or 
natural  gas,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  room  com- 
fortably in  zero  weather, 
giving  Heat  and  Light  at 
no  Additional  Cost.  No 
ashes,  no  trouble,  elean 
and  odorless,  thorough- 
ly circulates  and  puri- 
nes the  air.  Easily  applied  and  orna- 
mental.   Just  the  thing  for  sickroom. 

On   lamp  li,U)l,    llillnmill,    ih  II    or   offlCC. 

Send  for  booklet  and  teal  nnonialx    Price  romplete,  carri 

Polished  Brass.  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated.  2.00 

Satisftiction  guaranteed  <■.•   money  refunded  nfterlOd 
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the  throne,  each  being  guarded  by  a  group  of  Malays. 

I  sat  down  as  directed,  wondering  when  the  Sultan 
would  appear. 

Of  course  I  was  bubbling  with  curiosity  anent 
many  things,  and  sought  my  information  from  my 
consular  neighbor. 

"  Who  is  the  old  nut-cracker  in  the  big  chair?" 
quoth  I  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"That's  Him!"  returned  my  mentor,  somewhat 
drily. 

There  was  a  painful  pause.  But  how  was  I  to 
have  known  that  this  was  the  great  Sultan  himself! 
I  had  met  many  crowned  heads  in  my  day.  There 
was  the  great  Moshesh  of  Basutoland — a  monarch 
who  greeted  me  in  an  opera-hat,  a  war-club,  and  a 
pair  of  spats.  King  Ja-Ja  of  West  Africa  also  re- 
ceived me  once  in  state — but  then  those  two  were 
negroes.  Japanese  and  Siamese  royalty  have  I  met, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  every-day  article  current  in 
jaded  Europe,  but  nothing  anywhere  prepared  me 
for  the  Sultan  of  Brunei. 

He  wore  a  green  smoking-cap  about  eight  inches 
high,  on  which  were  worked  texts  from  the  Koran. 
On  his  feet  he  wore  a  pair  of  yellow  gymnasium  shoes, 
and  beneath  his  dressing-gown  I  caught  sight  of 
white  duck  trousers.  This  gown  looked  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  palace  as  tho  it  had  been  stained  by 
some  brownish  juice,  there  were  many  spots,  but 
more  competent  authorities  assured  me  that  those 
spots  were  ornaments  worked  upon  the  white  cloth. 

From  his  waist  down  there  hung  a  blue  cloth  skirt 
■ — the  conventional  native  sarong — and  by  his  side 
was  a  spittoon  which  he  used  freely. 

His  lips  were  stained  with  a  reddish  juice,  possibly 
of  betel-nut,  and  he  was  evidently  chewing  this 
throughout  the  audience. 

But  his  face  was  very  kindly  and  his  manner  digni- 
fied. He  reminded  me  of  the  late  President  Kruger; 
the  lines  of  the  mouth  were  the  same,  the  eyes  very 
similar — likewise  the  forehead.  Each  had  the  long 
interval  between  the  nose  and  lip. 


A  Hymn  in  Thirty  Minutes. — From"  Wisconsin 
in  Three  Centuries,"  the  Youth's  Companion  quotes 
the  following  account  of  the  birth  of  a  song  of  na- 
tional circulation.  "In  the  Sweet  By  and  By," 
written  by  S.  Fillmore  Bennett,  was  the  product  of 
a  few  moments'  labor  in  a  country  store,  says  The 
Companion,  which  then  quotes  from  the  book  men- 
tioned 

It  was  about  time  for  closing  business  in  the  eve- 
ning when  J.  P.  Webster,  whose  melodies  havemade 
Wisconsin  famous,  came  into  the  store,  feeling  some- 
what depressed. 

I  said  to  Webster,  "  What  is  the  matter  now?" 

He  replied:  "It  is  no  matter;  it  will  be  all  right  by 
and  by." 

The  idea  of  the  hymn  came  to  me  like  a  flash  of 
sunshine,  and  I  replied:  ' '  The  sweet  by  and  by.  Why 
would  not  that  make  a  good  hymn?  " 

"Maybe  it  would,"  he  said  indifferently. 

I  then  turned  to  my  desk  and  penned  the  hymn  as 
fast  as  I  could  write.  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Webster. 
As  he  read  it  his  eyes  kindled  and  his  whole  demeanor 
changed.  Stepping  to  the  desk  he  began  writing  the 
notes  instantly. 

In  a  few  moments  he  requested  Mr.  Bright  to  hand 
him  his  violin,  and  he  played  with  little  hesitation 
the  beautiful  melody  from  the  notes.  A  few  moments 
later  he  had  jotted  down  the  notes  for  the  different 
parts  and  the  chorus. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  more  than  thirty  minutes 
from  the  time  I  took  my  pencil  to  write  the  words 
before  the  hymn  and  the  notes  had  all  been  com- 
pleted, and  four  of  us  were  singing  it  exactly  as  it 
appeared  in  the  ' '  Signet  Ring ' '  a  few  days  later,  and 
as  it  has  been  sung  the  world  over  ever  since. 


English  Advice  to  a  German  Admiral When 

Admiral  Dewey  was  trying  to  keep  the  harbor  of 
Manila  blockaded  he  had  occasional  difficulties  with 
Admiral  Diedrichs  of  the  German  fleet,  who  lost  few- 
opportunities  to  annoy  him.  The  late  Admiral 
Chichester,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  then  a  captain 
and  in  charge  of  the  English  fleet,  extended  to  him 
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The  Closet  of  Health 

Unlike  the  ordinary  closet,  the  "Sy-Clo"  has  a  double  cleansing  action . 
a  combination  of  flush  from  above  and  a  powerful  pump  like  pull  from 
below.  The  downward  rush  of  water  creates  a  vacuum  into  which  the 
entire  contents  of  the  bowl  is  drawn  with  irresistible  syphonic  force. 

The  material  of  the  Sy-Clo  Closet  is  heavy  white  china,  hand  moulded 
into  a  single  piece  without  joint  or  seam  ;  its  surface  cannot  chip  off  nor 
crack,  and  is  unaffected  by  acid,  water  or  wear. 

The  name  "Sy-Clo"  on  a  closet 
guarantees  that  it  is  made  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Potteries  Selling'  Company,  of  the 
best  materials,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  engineering  skill,  and  has 
the  united  endorsement  of  eighteen 
of  the  leading  potteries  of  America. 
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and  allows  you  to  withdraw  at  any  time  with- 
out notice. 

If  you  wa?it  to  leave  your  money  on  de- 
posit for  two  years  or  more,  we  will  pay  6 
per  cent. 

And  back  of  it  all  absolute 
security  is  guaranteed. 
Write  for  the  Booklet 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building:  Baltimore,  Aid. 
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Miller   Monuments 


which  dot  the  entire  country,  are  among  the 
highest  grade  examples  of  artistic  memorial 
work  in  America. 

The  main  reason  is  that  I  have  made  memo- 
rial-making my  life  work. 

Further  reasons :  only  the  finest  granite  is 
used;  my  workmen  are  all  artists — not  merely 
stone-cutters ;  my  designs  are  original  and  in- 
dividuals ;  and  I  charge  the  lowest  prices  possi- 
ble for  the  exclusively  high-grade  work  that  I 
t.urn  out. 

My  free  illustrated  book  will  tell  many 
interesting  things  about  memorials.  Write 
and  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

J.    L.    MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

47    LIBERTY    ST.,    QUINCY,    MASS. 


AVON  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM 

[ightlul  place  for  recuperation.  The  Autumn  ;iir  i*  invig- 
orating; tlit;  Avon  Sulphur  Waters  are  celebrated  Cur  and  wide  for 
wonderful  cures  in  cases  of  Rheumatism  and  Eczema. 

Delightful  driving,  gorgeous  f;i)l  scenery — pleasant  accommoda- 
te the  course  of  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  Hunts. 
Write  lor  booklet  and  special  prices  foi  I  ill  and  wiuter.    Sulphur 
wat<-r  in  jugs  and  bottles  Bent  anywhere  in  V.  S.    Write  for  prices. 

Dr.  W.  K.  qiLlCKENBUNII,  Physician  in  Charge,  Avon,  Jl.  V. 


Jpencerian     Pen    perfect.       No 


I Spencenan  fen  made  tor  yoi 
Spencerian   Pens  are  famous  for  their 
durability,  evenness  of  point,  workman- 
ship and  quality  of  metal. 

Every     Sr. 
seconds. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  pat- 
terns, sent  to  any  address  tor  6  cents  in 
postage.     Address 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


Indian    Basket  25  Cents 


Hand-woven  by  Indians  in  Mexico  from  strong  palm 

1      ly  colored,  durable,  useful,  orn 

lal.    sin   high;  Sne  I  ns.  1 1  mm,  etc.  War- 

ranted genuine.    Retails  for  +1  00,  but  we  will  Bend 
prepaid  for '-'.'»    [81  i  n.   ,  different  designs),  toin- 
•<  Catali      -  ol  Mexii  an 

Drawn  n  Rugs,  etc.    sent  FREE  witb 

orders,     I  ne  fbi  I  cl  i. 

TIIK  HUM  is  K.  LESTER  CO, 

Dept.  Ii  10.  Heellla  Park,  v  Bex. 

Largest  Retailers  Oevuin  and 

World. 


THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  "VWRfci" 

it  ma   !■  r    :t  ii  (l  their  mi  tl,  i  listically 

piottured  in  "  Venn-  l,n\  ing  N( 

Ii  i  iii  i  .ii  •  the  experii  m 

I    I]     Q   • broad, 

Hmo.  cloth,  231  pages.    $1.00.    Fault  A  Wagnalh  ■ 
:  and  London. 


every  courtesy  due  to  the  commander  of  the  block- 
ading forces.  The  recent  death  of  the  English  Ad- 
miral leads  Harper's  Weekly  to  repeat  a  story  of  his 
advice  to  the  German  commander,  when  the  latter 
had  received  what  he  thought  an  insult  at  the  hands 
of  Dewey: 

On  one  occacsion  Admiral  Diedrichs,  the  German, 
sent  out  the  Irene  on  an  unrevealed  errand,  and  with- 
out the  customary  notification  to  the  commander  of 
the  blockading  f.eet.  Admiral  Dewey  had  suffered, 
he  thought,  sufficiently  from  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
so  he  sent  a  vessel  across  the  Irene's  bows  and  notified 
her  captain  that  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  depart 
without  a  statement  as  to  her  destination.  It  was 
not  Admiral  Diedrichs 's  mission  to  quarrel  with  both 
the  American  and  the  English  fleets,  so,  on  critical 
occasions,  he  sought  to  find  out  Captain  Chichester's 
purpose  in  case  of  a  collision.  Going  on  board 
Chichester's  ship,  he  angrily  exclaimed,  "Did  you  see 
what  Dewey  did  to  my  ship?  " 

"Yes,"    replied   Chichester. 

' '  What  would  you  have  done  if  it  had  been  an  Eng- 
lish ship? ' 

' '  Well, ' '  said  Chichester,  conveniently  assuming  that 
the  Irene's  captain  had  sailed  without  orders  from 
Diedrichs,  "I'd  have  put  my  captain  in  arrest,  and 
then  I'd  have  gone  on  board  the  Olympia  and  apolo- 
gized to  Admiral  Dewey  for  having  such  a  fool  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  my  ships." 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

The  Most  Unkindest  Cut.-  Budding  Poet — 
"  Have  you  read  my  'Descent  into  Hades  ? 

Worldly  Person — "  No,  but  I  should  like  to  see 
it  very  much." — The  Sketch. 


On  the  Scent.— Crimson  Rambler — "Are  you 
burning  gasoline  in  dat  automobile,  mister?" 

Sparks — "No,  my  friend;  I'm  trying  alcohol  just 
for  an  experiment!" 

Crimson  Rambler — "I  thought  so.  Would  you 
mind  me  hangin'  on  behind  fer  a  mile  or  so,  jest  fer  de 
smell? " — Puck. 


Rectifying  a  Mistake  of  Nature. — Ethel — 
"  What  a  finely  chiseled  mouth  you  have!  It  ought 
to  be  on  a  girl's  face." 

Jack — "  Well,  I  seldom  miss  an  opportunity." — 
Illustrated  Bist. 


Goldsmith  Revived.-  A  company  was  playing 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  in  a  small  Western  town 
last  winter,  when  a  man  without  any  money,  wishing 
to  see  the  show,  stepped  up  to  the  box-office  and  said: 

"Pass  me  in,  please." 

The  box  office  man  gave  a  loud,  harsh  laugh. 

"Pass  you  in,  what  for?  "  he  asked. 

The  applicant  drew  himself  up  and  answered  haugh- 
tily: 

"  What  for?  Why,  because  I  am  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
author  of  the  play." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the  other  in 
a  shocked  voice,  as  he  hurriedly  wrote  out  an  order 
for  a  box. — Argonaut. 


An  Easy  One.  —  Wilson  "Here's  a  problem  for 
you,  old  man.  A  donkey  was  tied  to  a  rope  six  feet 
long;  eighteen  feet  away  there  was  a  bundle  of  hay, 
and  the  donkey  want  t  at  the  hay.     How  did 

he  manage  it? " 

Sharp- -"Oh,  I've  hcarl  that  one  before.  You 
want  me  to  say, 'I  give  it  up,' and  you'll  say.  'So  did 
the  donkey.' 

Wilson — "Not  at   all." 

Sharp — "Then,  how  did  he  do  it?" 

Wilson — "Just  walked  up  to  the  hay  and  ate  it." 

Sharp— "I!'  was  tied  to  a  rope  six 

>ng." 

Wilson  —"So 
wasn't  tied  to  Quite  simple,  isn't  it?" — 

Pittsburg  ht>: 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


A  Soft, 
Strong 
Toilet  Paper 


Balsam  Panltlssoe  is  infused 

■with  aromatic  Canada  Balsam, 
which  makes  it  antiseptic  It  Is 
the  softest  toilet  paper  made. 
Comes  wrapped  in  parchment 
in  sealed  cartons.     Costa  no 
more  than  other  kinds,  and  far 
superior— loc,    16c,    and    26 c. 
Yon  should  have  it. 
Fifty    Sheets  Free,    or    $1 
worth  sent,  prepaid,  any- 
where in  United  States  and 
Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SCOn  PAPER  COMPANY, 

503  Glenwood  Ave..  Phil*. 


At  your  dealer's 
or  direct  at 


Lowest 

Factor 

Prices 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR 
YOUR  BOY 

And  what  is  of  greater  importance 
to  you.  Mother,  there  is  health, 
strength,   bright  eyes    and 
rosy  cheeks  for  the  young- 
sters in  exercise  with  an 


a 


IRISH  MAIL 


>> 


for  catalog. 


The  cur  thnt  is  endorsed  by 
physicians  everywhere.  It  ia 
'Geared  "  fer  -need,  yet  built 
(  so  low  it  can't  unset  Don't 
tike  a  substitute.  Look  for 
name  "  Iroh  Mad  "  on  the  sent 


Hill  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,    62  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  Indiana. 


A  Properly  Designed  House 

is  a  home.  Any  other  kind  is,  at  best,  a  house.  If  you 
are  going  to  build  write  me  concerning;  your  location,  size 
of  family  and  general  requirements  and  I  will  design  a 
home  for  ybu  and  submit  the  sketch  for  approval.  There 
will  be  no  charge. 

H.  CLIFTON    TROUT,  Architect 
1533  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Buy  a.  Barler 

for  quick,  clean  heat  that  you  can 
move  am  where  and  always  have 
a  warm  room. 

If  you  do  not  find  it  smokeless, 
odorless,  saves  work,  heats  fast, 
end  Is  better  than  any  Oil  Heater 
you  have  seen,  return  it  and  It 
will  not  cost  you  a  cent. 

Write  tor  Booklet  and  Trial  Off.-r 
A.  C.  BARLER  MFG.  CO..  110  Lake  St..  Chicago. 
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His  Golden  Opportunity — A  Baltimore  man 
tells  of  an  address  made  to  some  school  children  in 
that  city  by  a  member  ot  the  Board  of  Truster 

"My  young  friends,"  said  the  speaker,  "let  mc  ur^e 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  not  only  reading  Rood 
books,  but  also  of  owning  them,  so  that  you  may  have 
access  to  them  at  all  times.  Why,  when  I  was  a 
young  man  I  used  frequently  to  work  all  night  to 
earn  money  to  buy  books,  and  then  get  up  before 
daylight  to  read  them!" — Success. 


Whs  Well  Fixed. — One  of  the  churches  in  a  little, 
western  town  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  young 
woman  as  its  pastor.  She  was  called  to  the  door  of 
•  !u  parsonage  one  day,  and  saw  there  a  much  embar- 
rassed young  farmer  of  the  German  type. 

"  Dey  said  der  minister  lifed  in  dis  house,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  fair  pastor. 

"  Veil — m — I  vant  to  kit  merrit!" 

"  To  get  married?  Very  well,  I  can  marry  you," 
said  the  ministress  encouragingly. 

"  Oh,  but  I  got  a  girl  alreaty,"  was  the  disconcert- 
ing reply. — Town  and  Country. 


Pinched  the  Wrong  Knee- — The  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  for  many  years  fearful  of 
a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

Seated  at  the  right  of  Countess  T —  at  a  brilliant 
banquet,  he  startled  the  guests  by  arising  and  remark- 
ing: 

"  Brethren,  it  has  come  at  last — that  which  I  have 
feared  for  forty  years — a  stroke  of  paralysis.  I  have 
been  pinching  my  knee  for  the  last  twenty  minutes 
and  can't  find  the  least  sensation  there." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Countess,  "but  it  was  my 
knee  that  you  were  pinching." — Boston  Transcript. 


Thought  He  Saw  Double. — A  worthy  professor 
was  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of  fashion. 

The  day  was  hot,  the  wine  cool,  the  professor's 
thirst  great,  and  the  fair  neighbor  with  whom  the 
professor  was  engaged  in  a  lively  conversation  filled 
his  glass  as  often  as  it  was  emptied. 

When  the  company  rose  from  the  table,  the  pro- 
fessor noticed,  to  his  great  consternation,  that  he  was 
unsteady  on  his  feet. 

In  his  anxiety  to  save  appearances,  he  repaired  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  her  lady  friends  and  ordered  the  nurse 
to  bring  in  the  baby  tw:ns. 

The  pair  were  lying  together  on  a  pillow,  and  the 
■nurse  presented  them  for  inspection  to  the  person 
neares'  the  door,  who  happened  to  be  the  professor. 

The  latter  gazed  intently  at  them  for  a  while,  as  if 
deciding  whether  or  not  there  were  two  or  one,  and 
then  said,  somewhat  huskily: 

"Really,  what  a  bonny  little  child!" — People's 
3!at;a:ine. 


Toole's  One- Act  Play. — Here  is  a  good  story  of 
the  late  Mr.  Toole  that  will  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers: 

"  What  I  want  is  a  bright,  short  play,"  said  Toole 
to  the  amateur,  who  had  brought  him  a  six-act  drama. 

"How  do  you  mean — a  short,  bright  drama?" 
asked  the  author.     "Can  you  give  me  an  idea?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Toole,  "here's  one.  It's  direct 
and  leaves  much  to  the  imagination. 

''  It  is  in  one  act. 
When  the  curtain  goes  up  two  persons  are  dis- 
covered on  a  sofa,  one  a  pretty  young  woman,  the 
other  a  nice-looking  young  fellow.  They  embrace; 
neither  of  them  says  a  word.  Then  a  door  opens  at 
the  back,  and  a  commercial  traveler  enters.  He 
wears  an  overcoat  and  carries  an  umbrella.  You 
can  tell  at  once  by  his  manner  that  he  is  the  husband 
of  the  young  woman.  At  least,  that  would  be  the 
inference  of  every  intelligent  playgoer. 

' '  The  husband  takes  off  his  coat,  draws  from  his 
pocket  a  heavy  Colt's  revolver  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
silent  embrace  of  hero  and  heroine  fires. 

"The  young  woman  falls  dead. 

"He  fires  again  and  the  young  man  is  similarly 
disposed  of.  Then  the  murderer  comes  forward,  puts 
on  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  and  proceeds  to  contemplate 
his  sanguinary  work.  'Great  heavens!'  he  exclaims. 
'I  am  on  the  wrong  floor. '  " — Reynolds' s  Newspaper. 


"I    virge   vipon   eJl   Catholics 

the  use  of  the  MANUAL  OF  PRAYERS,  the  Prayer  Book  authorized 
by  the  last  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore." 


No  money  in  advance  required 

£  Manual  of  Prayers 


The  official  prayer  book  for  American  Catholics. 
Prepared  under  supervision  oftlip  late  Archbishop  Cnrrigan  ;  has  the  [mprirn 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  endorsement  of  all  the  Archbishops  and  Btahop*.     Size      ^l^  / 
i  x  .r>W  iiu  lies.     Bound  in  Turkey  morocco,   limp  back,  gold     Pripp       45*'*  i\4\   ^v 
title,  bund  bonds  on  back,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,         Ilt-C>     .p&%\j\}       ^ 


The  only  complete  compilation  of  the  Prayers  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Church  in  America.     Beginning  with  a  calendar  of  the  feasts 
celebrated  in  the  United  States,  it  contains  not  only  the  forms 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  appointed  psalms  and 
hymns,  but  the  Devotions,  Instructions,  Blessings, Benedic-    /ip 
tions,  Sacraments  and  all  the  various  rites  and  services  of     SzrS  * 
e  Catholic  Church  ;  including  "  the  Prayer  for  the  Church,  _ 
the  Civil  Authorities,  etc."  (page  56),  composed  by  Bishop^r^^A^V*!^ 
rCarroll  in  1800,  so  long  omitted  from  prayer  books.  S<eSO''-£°^ 

792  Pages  On    request    wo   semi    you   the    book,    prepaid.    /■£'f\4^->? 

After  five  days'  examination,  you  send  us  the  price,  $3 ;  or  return  book  .^\■4*/v>!c',*  *? 
at  our  expense.     Your  name,  in  gold  on  cover,  25c.  extra.    To  those    ^r  £  / &r  - 
who  remit    with  order   we  send  free,  a  large  color  portrait  of    Sa   /A ri 
Cardinal  Gibbons  ./V^A^ 

Address  Dept.  "3,"  JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.  /f*/<Ks? 

Headquarters  for  Theological  Books  and  Church  Goods. 


On  Approval,  Freight  Paid, 
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without  «Xf    *7  C    with 
l>our;        ^Pl»  /  <J    Door 

7*  Sectional 
Bookcase 


SOLO  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  OXLV 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  univer- 
sally used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  These  cases  are  not  experiment .  but  the  product  of  years 
of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  They  are 
made  in  our  own  factory,  under  our  own  patents,  and  the  entire 
production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  a&c  office.  That  is  the  reason 
we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Every  book  section 
has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass,  door  and  is  highly  finished  in. 
Solid  Oak.    Tons  and  bases,  $1.00  each. 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.   33 
The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM   MFG.   CO.,   Little   Falls,  N,  Y. 
Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 


If  so,  The  Preparation 
of  Manuscripts  for  the 
Printer  will  show  you 
how  to  prepare  your  copy 
and  tell  you  to  whom  to 

sell  it.      Price,  75  cents.      FUNK  &  WAG- 

NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Do  You 
Write? 


THE  LIFE  OF  DISRAELI.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality and  ideas,  by  Walter  Sichel.  8vo,  cloth, 
335  pager  illustrated.  $2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 

TOLSTOY'S    ESSAYS  AND    LETTERS.     Con- 

taining  new  translations  by  Aylmer   Maude.     121110, 

cloth,  372  pages      Jfi.oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


200,000  Americans 


HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIR  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMED  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

This  means  that  practically  as  many  Americans  have  bought  Kidpath  as  have 
bought  both  the  great  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  the  Century  Dictiona 
combined.      Can   you  imagine  any  greater  testimonial  for  any  book ' 

ThePublishers'  Failure 

PLACES  IN  OUR  HANDS  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THIS  GREAT  PUBLICATION 
9    massive    royal    octavo  volumes.    4000    double-column 
pages,    2000   superb    illustrations.    New,    perfect   books, 
latest     edition,     beautifully     bound     in     Half     Morocco,     at 

LESS  than  even   DAMAGED   SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those 
sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  nnme 
and  address  plainly,  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forcet  it. 

Dr.  Ridpath's  family  derive  their  income  from  his  His- 
tory, and  to  print  our  price  broadcast  for  the  sake  of  more 
quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would  cause  great  injury  to 
future  sales. 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridpath's  enviable  position  ns  an 
historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no 
other  historian  has  ever  equaled.  He  pictures  the  great 
historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  before 
your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of 
old  ;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors  ;  to  sit  in  the 
Roman  senate  ;  to  march  uguinst  Saladin  and  his  dark- 
skinned  followers  ;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake; 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan  ; 
to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek  spearmen 
/£  I  work  havoc  with  the   Persian  hordes  on  the 

'h  I  field  of  Marathon  ;  to  know  Napoleon  ns  you 

*K  ■■  know  Roosevelt. 

He   combines   absorbing    interest   with  su- 
preme reliability,    and   makes   the  heroes    of 
history    real  living  menand  women,  and  about 
them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in 
such  a   fascinating  style   that    history    becomes 
intensely  interesting.     Send  Conpon  To-day. 


Weighs 
55  lbs. 


brings  tbe 
complete  set, 

balance 

small  sums 

monthly 


ift- 

13-06 

Free 
S      Coupon 

tT       «  KM  KRN 

W      VKHSPAPKR 

ASSOCIATION 

li'A  Dearhora  St. 

Chleago 

Please  111:1  i I  without  cost 

to    me    Ridpath    Sample 

nnd  full  particulars. 


\  [>DBI  s* * 

^  oti  need  a*  t  t  lip  1  oupon  ii  yon  m*-nttou    I 
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IMPORTANT     MATTERS 

Kepi    Helot***  tin*  Kye 

Little  thing*)  :m«l  details  where  they  will  l>o 

nttended  tu  nl  i  he  right  time. 
JL  Wonder ful  Help  for  Rutty  M<n 
"The  best  thing  T  ever  used  in  my  nffiCP; 
i  r  $60.00  al- 
ready and  made  my  work  much  easier, " 

\    .1.   rHOMPSOK,    Lofl  A  ngeli  -.  (  IhI. 

DAT£D  CUIUS  from  tray  tire  i 

the  handy  leather  pocket-case  2  to  4  weeks 

at  a  time.   To  -day's  card  always  at  the  front 

Nn  leaves  to  turn.    fc.nj  card  inn  ml  instantly 

I  ib.   Extra  cards  for  things  to  he  n 
tained,  keeping  all  memoranda  where  they 
can  be  found  w  hen  wanted. 

Simple  .-mil  Practical 

Ordei    now  and  get  cards  fur  the  real  of 
H»0tJ  Free  with  eai  },  DUtfil  for  190".  Express 
Checks  accept- 
Small    Large 


■ <  ipi  of  pi  i 

e,l. 

Genuine  Mm  tray  and  cardi 

Cowhiile  Seal  Lenther  Case,  cheitxiul  trnj  and  ranis. 
Sundays  extra,  85c  and  BOe.    Future  year's  cards, 
Outfits,  81.50  to  $5.00 
Booklet  Free 


Meminde£ 


The  Pocket  Card  System 
Also  n  valuable  cai  d  indi  i  foi  desk  use. 
Help:   j  ou  !o 
Plan   four  Work 
Work   Voiii-  Plan 
Accomplish  More 

You  need  it.  Three  yeara*  sale*  hpve 
proved  tli  t  almost  r11  business  men 
need  it.    GET  IT  NOW. 

Wilson  Memtndcx  Co. 
«5  Mill  Street,        Roeheoter,  N.  V. 


(8.00  S*.76 
2.00  2.  i.i 
1.00        1.25 

COVERED 
TRAY 

WITH 
LOCK 

^  EXTRA 
Sl°° 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to  life  and  health, 
lis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
froni  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  ■-*  * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM  ,M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  n  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  si 1,1  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Metlieal  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Slioiil.f  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Kn  iwledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rich    Cloth    Binding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  o J  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B,     Phila..  Pa. 


PIIDIOQITir-Q  OF  LAW  AND  LAWYERS 

UUnlUOl  I  IE0  Ky  CIIOAKE  JAMES 

"Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man.1'— Green  Bag,  Boston. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00 

H'«K,tWAi:VAI,IS((l.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Self-Esteem. — Dri  You  seem   to 

think  you  are  the  boss  of  this  establishment ." 

New  Clerk — "Oh,  no,  sir." 

Druggist — "  Then,  whj  do  you  talk  like  a  bloom- 
ing  idiot?" — Chicago  A', 


Sir  Isaac    Graveled.      N  ad  jusl   disco 

ered  why  the  apple  fell  clown. 

"But."  we  asked,   "why   do  plums  fall  to  those 
h  igher  up?" 

Herewith  the  great  man  hastily  had  business  down 
street.       New  York  Sun. 


by    Proxy.     "Winn    do   you    take 
a  friend  asked  Mr.  X,  a  distinguished 


A  Vacation 

your  vacation? 

lawyer. 

"It   has  begun  already." 

"II  ow  is  thai  ?  " 

"My  wife  and  her  mother  have  gone  to  Cobourg." 
—  Translation  jrom  La  Silhouette  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Only  a  Trifle  Gonr.  The  editor  of  a  paper  in 
Western  Indiana  declares  il  to  be  a  fact  that  a  "cub" 
reporter  on  an  Evansville  sheet,  in  describing  the 
murder  of  a  man  in  an  adjacent  ti  wn,  wired  his  paper 
..    follows: 

Murderer  evidently  in  >i«cst  of  money.  Luckily 
Jones  had  deposited  all  his  funds  in  the  bank  day 
1)  'fore,  so  that  he  lost  nothing  but  his  life." — Success. 


Out  of  Danger. —  Doctor  Whipple,  long  Bishop 
of  Minnesota,  was  about  to  hold  religious  services  near 
an  Indian  village  in  one  of  the  Western  States  and 
before  going  to  the  place  ol  meeting  asked  the  chief, 
who  was  his  host,  whether  it  was  safe  for  him  to  leave 
his  effects  unguarded  in  the  1< 

"Plenty  safe."  grunted  the  red  man.  "No  white 
man  in  a  hundred  miles  from  here." — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


Payment  in  Kind.-  James  McNeil  Whistler,  the 

famous  painter,  had  a  French  poodle  of  which  he  was 
extravagantly  fond.  The  poodle  was  seized  with  an 
affection  of  the  throat,  and  Whistler  had  the  audacity 
to  send  for  the  great  throat  specialist,  Mackenzie. 

Sir  Morell,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  been  called  in 
to  treat  a  dog,  didn't  like  it  much,  but  he  said  nothing. 
He  prescribed,  pocketed  a  big  fee,  and  drove  away. 

The  next  day  he  sent  post  haste  for  Whistler;  and 
Whistler,  thinking  he  was  summoned  on  some  matter 
connected  with  his  beloved  dog,  dropped  his  work 
and  rushed  like  the  wind  to  Mackenzie 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Whistler!-  I  wanted  to  see 
you  about  having  my  front  door  painted." —   Krgo- 

11  (I  Ml*. 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 

Can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion* 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

For   IOc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 

box  mailed  for  trial.     Onee  only. 

^  A.  J.  Oilman,  41  Astor  House,  M.  Y. 


DEAFNESS 


THE    M0RLEY  PHONE 


A  miniAture  telephone  for  Lhi    I 
Invisible, 

ensilj   .nliuvi,.,!   rind  emir.': 

Portable.     Mikes    |0v 

.whispers  plainly  heard.     Ovei  fifty 

ilnni-.im)  31  i.i.  gi .  ing    nstai 
from    deafness    find     head 

There  are  but  few  cases  of  Deaf- 
ness that  cannot  be  benefited. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 


The  Morley  Company 

Dept.  85.  31  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia 


Ul.l.illll. 
and  (TK  I'D 


BUNIONS 

Enlarged  Joints  Reduce  i  ami 
Toes  Straightened  i.y 

ACHFELDT'S  (Patented)  "Perfectiou" 
TOE  SPRINU 

Worn  ut  night  without  inconven- 
ience, with  auxiliary  appliances  for 
day  use.  Sent  on  approval.  Money 
refunded  if  uot  entirely  satisfactory 
USE  MY  IMPROVED  INSTEP  ARCH 
MPi'ORTER  for  "Flat  Foot"  and 
broken-down  instep.  Tell  me  your 
foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your 
mind:  I  will  ease  your  feel.  Send  outline  of  foot  Foil 
particulars  and  advice  FHKE.  in  plain  sealed  envelope 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 

l«s:t  West  38d  Street,  Hew  York      Depwtnwmt "K.A.'. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  OPERAS  AND  PERSONAL  CHATS 
WITH  THE  GREAT  OPERA  SINGERS 

Descriptive  sketches  of  the 
leading  operas  and  personal 
chats  with  the  leading  opera 
prima  donnas.  By  Mabel  Wag- 
nalls.  12mo,  cloth,  deckle 
edges,  with  exquisite  half-tone 
portraits  of  the  great  singers. 
Price,  $1.60. 

Tue  Atlanta   Constitution:    "Every  one  who 
loves  music  will  enjoy  this  dainty  volume." 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


STARS 

OF  THE 

OPERA 


.   SEEITSLIDE 
SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  CENERATOR 


«*S  BURNS  BARRELS  OF  AIR  «SSTJff?,. 

MOOT  UinunCDCIII  combination  CTHUC  CUED  |yvEMTEn.-CAlJSINGGREATEXCITEMENT 

lYIUo  I  ff  UMUtnrULHEATINC&COOKINCOl  UWt  CVCft  INl  tW  I  tU  WHEREVER  EXHIBITED.  Fuel 
drawn  principally  from  atmosphere.  Uses  395  barrels  of  air,  while  consuming  one  gallon  of  oil.  Wood, 
coal  and  oil  cost  money.  ONLY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR.  Supply  unlimited.  No  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

HARRISON'S  VALVELESS  St^aTOS  AIR  BURNER  STOVE 

Automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing  it  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  fire  Combustion  perfect. 
To  operate— Turn  knob— oil  runs  into  burner— touch  a  match,  it  generates  gas  which  passes  through  air  mixer,  drawing 
in  about  a  barrel  of  air,  to  every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That's  all.  It  is  self-regulating,  no  more  attention. 
Samo  heat  all  day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  it  remains  until  you  come  again.  To 
put  fire  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner,  oil  runs  back  in  to  can,  fire's  out.  As  near  perfection  as  anything  in  this  world.  No 
dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  No  leaks— nothing  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick— not  even  a  valve,  yet  heat  is  under  perfect  control. 

D.  CARN,  IND.,  writes:    "It  costs  me  only  41 '  cents  a  day 
for  fuel."    L.  N0RRIS,  VT.,  writes:    "The  Harrison  Oil-Gas 

Generators  are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at  least  50  $  to  75  <4   over 

wood  and  coal."    E.  ARNOLD,  NEB.,  writes:   "Saved  $4.25  a  month  for 

fuel  by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove.    My  range  cost  mc  .$5.50  per 

month,  and  the  Harrison  only  $1.25  per  month."    M.  KING,  VA.,  writes. 


Using  ono  Rurnerand  Radiator, I  kept  a  1(3x18  foot  room  at  TOdeirroe- 
when  out  doors  IS  to  20  degrees  were  registered."    REV.  WM.TEARN, 
This  morning  16  below  zero,  ana  my  library  far  below 
Soon  after  lighting  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove  temp- 
erature ro^e  to  summer  heat."  WM.BAERING,  IND., 
writes:    "We  warmed  a  room  13x14  feet,  when  it 
was  about  10  below  zero  with  one  Radiator."    Ob- 
jectionable features  of  all  other  stoves  wiped  out. 
Not  like  those  sold  in  stores.    Ideal  for 
heating  houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc.,  with  Radiating  At- 
tachment ;  also  cooking,  roasting,  b:ikinp.  ironing 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

SALESMEN  -  MANAGERS-  MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  home  or 
traveling,  all  or  part  time— showing— taking  orders— ap- 
pointing agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  &  FRAZER,  TEX.,  writes 
"Enclose  order  for  $81.00.  Risu  Sell  like  hot  cakes.  Sold 
50  stoves  In  our  own  town."  B.  L.  HUESTED,  MICH.,  writes  i 
"  Been  out  one  day  and  sold  11  stoves."  This  patent  new. 
Xothing  like  it.  Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping 
frreat  harvest.  Where  operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave 
their  homes,  place  of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this 
generator— excites  curiosity— watch  It  as  though  a  thing 
of  life.  Show  a  dozen  — sell  ten.  Write  today  for 
special  agents  new  plan.  Send  no  money. 
World  unsupplied.  Get  in  early  for  territory.  Write  today. 


HEATER  AND  COOKER    OR 
U    EXCLUSIVELY, 


„,  etc. 
No  moro  carrying  coal,  kindling,  ash'  is,  soot  and  dirt    Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not  dangerous  like  gasoline. 
Simple,  durante— last  for  years.    Saves  drudgery  and  fuel  bills.    ALLSIZES.    PRICES  LOW— $325  and  up. 

Soul  to  any  address.  Herd  no  mom  i  -only  soml  your  ii  n  m  <■  and  address.  Write  today  for 
our  ,'JO  dnyti.nl  oiler-lull  description—thousands  Of  testimonials.    li»00  Proposition. 

SPSS"  World  Mfg.  Co.   6310  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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A  Working  Model. — DRESSMAKER  (showing  a 
costuRM  exhibited  on  a  dummy)  "It  is  thirty-nine 
francs,  all  complete.' 

Country  Yokel  (admiringly)  "If  she  can  milk 
the  cows  it  is  not  very  expensive."  Translation 
from  Le  Rire  '<••  The  Literary  Digest. 


On  Shares. — Prestidigitator  (during  his  grand 
gold  piece  act)  "I  could  take  twentj  dollar  gold 
pieces  from  your  pocket  all  ni 

SEEDY  Individual — "Go  ahead,  pard;  I'll  Rive 
ye  half." — New  York  Weekly. 


His  Dying  Devotion. —  Papa — "  No,  he's  not  the 
proper  sort  of  a  husband  tor  you  my  dear." 
Daughter — "  O  papa!    He'd  die  for  me!" 
Papa — "Oh,    that's  all    right — tell    him   to   go   as 
far  as  he  likes       I  was    afraid    he    wanted    to   marry 
you.'' — Cleveland   Leader. 


Must  Be  Stopped. — Would-Be  Passsenger  (to 
conductor) — "  All  the  cars  are  full;  it  is  disgusting, 
this  railroad.  Please  tell  the  company,  from  me, 
that  if  this  continues,  I  will  withdraw  my  patronage 
and  buy  an  automobile." — Translation  from  LTllus- 
tration   for   The  Literary    Digest. 


Easily  Distinguished. — Baroness  (to  her  styl- 
ishly dressed  cook) — "  Why,  Fanny,  what  elegance! 
It  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  lady  from  the 
cook . ' ' 

Cook — "Don't  worry,  madam;  the  cooking  would 
tell  "      Meggendorfer  Blatter. 


No  Magnified  Food. — There  was  a  little  Scotch 
boy  who  had  the  quality  of  astuteness  highly  developed. 
The  boy's  grandmother  was  packing  his  lunch  for 
him  to  take  to  school  one  morning.  Suddenly  look- 
ing up  into  the  old  lady's  face,  he  said: 

"  Grandmother,  does  yer  specs  magnify?" 

"  A  little,  my  child,"  she  answered. 

"  Awecl,  then,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  wad  juist  like  it 
if  ye  wad  tak'  them  aff  when  ye'repackin'myloonch." 
— Argonaut. 


Truth  is  Stranger  than  Fiction. 


-the 


A  sail":-  named  Taylor  was  wrecked  on  a  whaler- 

sea  was  about  to  prevail, 
Whip,  lucky  for  Taylor  the  foundering  whaler  caught 

up  with  a  slumbering  whale, 
"In  order  to  sail  her  to  harbor,"  said  Taylor,  "myself 

I'll  avail  o'  this  gale." 
■So  Taylor,  the  sailor,  the  sail  o'  the  whaler  did  nail 

o'er  the  tail  o'  the  whale. — Life. 


A  Ready    Tongue. —  Dishy  Bill — "  I  hesitate  to 

ask  you  concerning  such  a  matter,  but  a  glance  will 
show  you   the   state  of    my  trousers    at     the    knees, 

and,  madam,  if  you  have  an  old  pair " 

Angeline  Antique  (acidly) — "Miss,  if  you  please." 
Dishy  Bii.i       "Ah,  yes;  excuse  me — anold  prayer 
Tug  which  you  haw  discarded,  it  would  be  thankfully 
received.  '—  Puck. 


The  Notable  Mrs.  Noah. — A  clergyman  hap- 
pened to  tell  his  son  one  Saturday  afternoon  what 
lesson  he  would  read  in  church  the  next  morning. 
The  boy  got  hold  of  his  father's  Bible,  found  the  les- 
son's place,  and  glued  together  the  connecting  pages. 

In  consequence  the  clergyman  read  to  his  flock  the 
following  day  that  "when  Noah  was  120  years  old 
he  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  who  was" — here  he 
turned  the  page — "140  cubits  long,  40  cubits  wide, 
built  of  gopher  wood,  and  covered  with  pitch  in  and 
out." 

After  reading  the  passage,  the  clergyman  read  it 
again  to  verify  it.  Then,  pushing  back  his  spectacles. 
he  looked  gravely  at  the  congregation  and  said: 

"  My  friends,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  read  that 
in  the  Bible,  but  I  accept  it  as  evidence  of  the  asser- 
tion that  we  arc  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  — 
Argonaut 


mM 
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From  Factory  to  Home 
at  Factory  Prices. 

Goods  shipped  on  approval  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  secret  of  ten  years'  success  is — 

More    tha.n    one    hundred    thous&nd    customers 
satisfied  with  our  high-grade  furniture. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  office,  library,  parlor,  hall, 

dining-room  and  bedroom  furniture. 

The  cream  of  furniture  designs  of  the  world  brought 

to  your  door  if  you  address  us  No.  61  Fulton  St. 

UAU4iGRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

^^T  GRAND  R\PIDS. MICH. 
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WORLD  SHOEMAKERS 


EiaEaiBBaEIfliiBMffl 


With  every  facility  at  our  command  known  in  the  art 

of  modern   shoemaking  we  are  enabled  to  produce  — 

and   do  — a  complete   line  of  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S 

and  CHILDREN'S  SHOES.    We  make  shoes 

for  every  known  requirement — each  shoe  the 

best  adapted  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended. 

40   years'  experience  back  of  every  pair  of 

shoes  made  and  sold  by  us. 

SEND  TO-DAY  for  "Our  Family  Footwear"  Cata- 
logue showing  hundreds  of  styles  of  our  Foot  vear, 
covering  the  needs  of  the  whole  family. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  RICE  &  HUTCHINS  Shoes 


All 

America 
StyloNo. 
J902. 
Men's  Dull 
Smooth 
Calf  Bui, 
heavy  sole, 
medium  toe. 


pair. 


If  he  will  not  supply  you — send  your  order  to 
us,  adding  25  cents  for  delivery  charges. 

$4.00  and  $3,50 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  Inc. 

34  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wearers  of  Flee  A  ButeMta  Shoes  are  comfort- 
ably, tastefully  and  economically  shod. 


All  America  | 
Style  2188. 
Dull  Calfl 
Blucher,  J 
Women's  Shoe, 
heavy  ^in^le  sole, 
medium  narrow  toe. 


.50 


per  pair. 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


CLASP 
SILK 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garter 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and  designs  of  one 
piece,  silk  web,  not  mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.   25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Maters  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength   and   Endurance 

Read  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the  most  instructive 
book  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject  of 

BREATHING    AND    EXERCISE 

f>4  piees.  Fully  illustrated.  L'00.000  already  sold. 
Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  described  by  diagrams, 
et(  .     Jtnnk  sent  on  receipt  of  10  c  ent>». 

I».  von  BOKf'KMAVV,  K.s. 
88:>l!ri-,tol   Hide.,  600  5th    \w.  New  York 


fHE  FORM  ERECT 

lined  without  harness    or  binding 
THK  VITALITY  SUSPEND- 
ER   scientifically    constructed    t<>   n 
the  1  irge  strong  muscles 
the  weight  of  the  trousers— through  the  uu 
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Just  Published 

THE 

INCUBATOR 
BABY 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Author   of   "Pigs   is    Pigs,"   etc. 

The  baby  in  this  story  will  tug 
at  your  heart  strings  so  that 
you  will  want  to  cuddle  her 
in  your  arms  and  adjpt  her  for 
life. 


"Marjorie" 

Weight:— 
I  lb.  8  oz. 
Deliciously 
Sweet, 
Intelligent 
and  Human. 
She 

Thioka 

and 

Talks 

from  Birth. 


In  a  gently  satirical  way  the  author 
does  for  wee  little  "Marjorie"  what 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  did  for  his 
"Johnny  Bear" — personifies  his  subject. 
This  big  stupid  world  is  all  so  strange 
to  this  sweet  wee  mite  of  humanity  ! 
Its  cunning  little  form  is  not  more  of  a 
wonder  to  the  many  curious  faces  that 
gaze  into  the  Incubator  than  those  faces  are  to  the  little 
mite  itself.  Its  struggles  to  grow  in  a  natural  way 
unhampered  by  rules  and  regulations  are  touchingly 
sweet  and  human. 

Incidentally  it  maybe  said  that  no  incubators,  nurses, 
doctors  or  other  attendants  can  ever  satisfy  the  human 
longing  for  mother  love,  mother  kisses  and  mother 
heart  throbs,  and  this  little  mite  tells  us  all  this,  in  a 
way  that  is  pathetic,  tender  and  true. 

■  2mo,  Cloth  75  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 
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The  Literary   Digest 
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FOR    PHYSICIANS 

The  Influence  ol  tiie  Mind  on  tiie  Body 

PAUL  DUBOIS     i  i 

i   rt.-il    I.V     1.       I'.      <.   \  I 

"A  very  valuable  and  Interesting  little  book       I 
food  for  thought  in,  above,   below,  and  all  around  every 
line."      Mldtcal Ccunillor,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cents. 

FUNK  &  W AGNAILS  COMPANY,     New  York 

The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 
Btnrpiest,  mod  reliable:  60  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 

1  WukuhIIs  Company,  44-tiO  East  'iJd  Street,  New  York. 


IT  IS  EASY  WITH 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

to  Clean  and  Polish 

SILVERWARE 

Send  address  for  a  FKJEJB  SAMPLE,  or  15c.  in 
stamps  for  a  full  box.     Eleetro  Silicon  Soap,  has  equal 
merits. 
Tiie  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 
Grocers  and  druggists  sell  it. 


IN 


Jus-t 

LONDON  TOWN 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith. 

HEKE  is  another  jolly  good  book  from  this  talented  au- 
thor. He  has  already  shown  us  in  his  previous  three 
books  the  real  Paris,  and  now,  with  the  same  dash 
and  enthusiasm,  goes  about  London  town,  mingling  with 
its  throngs,  and  associating  again  and  again  with  its  in- 
teresting and  typical  characters,  till  we  feel  as  if  we  had  ;. 
chum  with  us  who  had  lived  in  London  all  his  life.  He  has 
studiously  avoided  the  guide-book  method.  He  has  not  a 
word  to  tell  us  as  to  how  to  see  the  Cathedrals,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  Zoo,  and  the  British  Museum  between 
breakfast  and  luncheon.  He  prefers  to  meet  Johnny  Bull 
himself;  to  talk  with  him  andlaugh  over  existing  eccen- 
tricities and  opinions.  To  Johnny's  credit  be  it  Faid  lie  is  as 
ready  to  take  a  joke  as  to  give  one,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  find  ourselves  laughing  again  and  again.  But  the 
scenes  change  with  the  ever-changing  hands  of  a  clock 
and  the  night  settles  down  to  find  us  studying  the  same 
Johnny  Bull,  but  under  conditions  so  different,  so  gro- 
tesque and  pitiable,  that  we  seem  submerged  in  a  mael- 
strom of  poverty  and  despair  beyond  human  endurance. 
As  a  true  picture  of  actual  life  in  London  town  to-day 
the  book  will  be  read  with  keenest  appreciation  and 
delight. 

nmj,  cloth,  Profusely  Illustrated,  $1.50  net. 
FUNK  &    WAQNALLS   COMPANY,    Pubs.,   NEW    YORK 


JUST  THE  BOOK  FOR   MOTHERS 

THE  HEALTH-GARE 
OF  THE  BABY 

By  LOUIS  FISCHER,  M    D.,  Attending  Physician 

to  the  Riverside  and  Willard  Parker 

Hospitals,  New  York  City. 

Endorsed  by  Physicians  Every  where.  Your  own  Physician 
Included.    The  Medical  Press  Enthusiastic^ 

"Very  practical  Bnd  thorough."— Journal  of  Medi- 
nine,  Louisville. 

"  Meets  in  a  high  degree  the  needs  of  mothers. 
Scientific  but  thorough!)  practioal."  Vedieal  Fort- 
nightly, St  Louis, 

"Remarkably  lucid  and  concise.  Cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  am  Intel  1  igent  mother  or  nurso."— The 
Medical  Bulletin,  Philadelphia. 

"It  is  a  hook  n  physician  can  have  no  doubts  about. 
It  is  ii/sf  the  book  to  give  11  mother."  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Practitioner,  Los  Vngeles. 

"  A  small  but  excellent   handbook  for  mother*  and 

nurses      We  predict  that     it   will  find   its  way  into  the 

homes  of  hundreds  . it  .. ..   :.    mothers  when  phyxieians 

and    recognize    its  worth."— Bcltette  Medical 

r,  1  ineinnati,  ( 

lirno,  rloth.    7:i  rents  net;  by  mail,  S2  rents. 
Funk  &  Wa^naHs  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

September  28. — Advices  from  Victoria  report 
more  raids  by  armed  Japanese  sealers  on  the 
rookeries  in  Bering  Sea.  A  number  o*f  men 
are  killed  in  fighting  between  guards  and 
raiders. 
The  Sinai  boundary  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkev  is  finally  settled  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from  the  peninsula. 

The  Pope  declares  in  an  interview  that  his 
on    the   French   Separation    law  will   remain  in 
force    absolutely    until    the    legislators    confess 
their   error   in   flouting   Catholic'  doctrines   and 
'livine   rulings. 

September  29. — Secretary  Taft  issues  a  proclama- 
tion at  Havana,  taking  temporary  charge  of 
the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  Foreign  Offices  of  Great  Britain,    Germany, 
and  France  approve  the  decision  of  the  Un 
States  to  take  charge  of  the  Cuban  Government 
until  order  is  restored. 

Sir  William  Treloar  is  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

September  30. — Premier  Sarrien  and  Minister 
Clemenceau,  in  speeches  in  Paris,  attack  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican  regarding  the  Separation 
law,  and  declare  that  the  law  will  be  enforced. 

October  1. — Of  the  sixteen  balloons  which  set  out 
from  Paris,  September  30,  in  the  international 
competition  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup,  the 
balloon  of  Lieutenant  Lahm,  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can competitors,  makes  the  longest  sail,  landing 
in  Yorkshire,  England. 

Secretary  Taft  makes  a  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  University  of  Havana,  explaining  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  United  States  toward 
Cuba.     The  address  is  warmly  applauded. 

October  2. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Socialists  at  Warsaw  decides  to  resume  terrorist 
measures. 

October  3. — Many  wrecks  and  heavy  loss  of  life 
are  reported  as  the  result  of  a  gale  off  the 
French  coast. 

October  4. — The  Czar  returns  to  Peterhof  alter  a 
cruise  in  Finnish  waters. 

The  Catholics  of  Brittany  declare  that  they 
will  rise  in  rebellion  if  their  churches  are  closed 
by  the  French  Government  in  pursuance  of  the 
Separation  law. 

Domestic. 

September  28. — The  loss  of  life  reported  from 
Mobile,  the  center  of  the  recent  hurricane- 
swept  district,  is  estimated  at  fifty,  and  the 
property  loss  at  $3,000,000. 

Baron  des  Planches,  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Washington  and  dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
resigns. 

September  29. — Sir  Thomas  Lipton  arrives  in 
New  York  and  intimates  that  he  desires  once 
more  to  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup. 

President  Roosevelt  witnesses  target  practise 
on  board  the  battleship  Missouri  off  Cape  Cod 
and  dines  with  the  sailors  at  their  mess. 

September   30. — Attorney-General    Moody   orders 
that    suits    be    brought    against    a    number 
railroads    for     181     alleged     violations    of    the 
safety-appliance  law. 

The   pension-roll   for    the   year  ending    June 
shows  a  net  decrease  of  12,470  in  the  numl 
of  pensions. 

October    1. — The   President   returns   from   Oys 

Bay  to  Washington. 
The  meat-packers   in  session  in  Chicago  organize 

a  national  protective  association. 
"Al"   Adams,   millionaire   "policy  king,"   dies 

New  York. 

October  2. — It  is  announced  in  Washington  tha; 
Secretary  Shaw    and  Attorney-General   Moo 
will. retire    soon   and   that    Ambassador   Me; 
will  accept  one  of  the  portfolios  made  vacant 

President  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
is  bound  over  to  answer  at  court  for  unlawfully 
living  with  five  wives  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dr.    Fred    A.    Cook,  of    Brooklyn,  ascends 
McKinley,  in  Alaska,  the  highest  peak  ii 
America. 

October      3. — The  President  announces    the 
pointment  of  Charles  E.  Magoon  as  Proviso! 
Governor  of  Cuba.     General  Bell  is  ordered 
accompany  him   to   Havana  to   take  charp 
the  United  States  troops  in  Cuba. 

October  4. — President   Roosevelt,   in  specche 
Harrisburg     and     York,     Pennsylvania,     urge- 
thc  control  of  the  business  use  of  wealth  and 
at  the  same  time  warns  against  the  "apostle- 
of  unrest." 

John   B.    Moran   is   nominated   for  Governor 
the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  an  interview,  condemn.- 
governmental    control    of     trade,    saying    that 
the   nation    must    build    up.    not    tear   down 
it   is    to   win    m    the   battle   with   foreigners   for 
supremacy 
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THE  TEXICOGRAFHEtfS 
^   £ASYf  HAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decido  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  tho  Funk  &  Wagualls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"  M.  B.  W.,"  Montreal,  Can. — "Kindly  explain  the 
difference  between  necessaries  and  necessities.  Is 
'necessities'  used  correctly  in  the  following  sentence: 
'  She  lived  entirely  alone  in  one  room,  denying  her- 
self even  the  necessities  of  life'?  " 

Necessaries  are  those  things  which  are  indispen- 
sable  to  some  determinate  purpose.  They  are 
essential  requisites.  The  word  necessaries  is  a 
flexible  term  in  the  law,  not  absolute.  It  has 
relation  in  each  case  to  the  person's  financial  and 
social  condition  in  life,  and  not  merely  to  such 
things  as  are  needful  to  sustain  life.  "  Necessaries 
of  life"  is  a  perfectly  proper  expression,  and  since 
"necessities"  are  indispensable  requisites  to  an 
end  desired,  the  latter  word  may  be  used  correctly 
instead  of  "necessaries1'  in  the  expression  already 
cited. 

"  P.R.  A.,"  Detroit,  Mich. — "  Is  there  any  possible 
authority  for  the  words  wineglassesful  and  cups- 
ful  ?" 

There  is  not.  In  each  case,  however,  the  idea 
may  be  expressed  in  two  ways;  thus,  wineglassfuls, 
or,  if  more  than  one  glass,  wine-glasses  full;  cupfuls 
or  cups  full. 

"P.  M.  T.,"  Huntington,  W.  Va.— "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  valorisation  as  applied  to  the 
coffee-market,  and  whence  conies  the  word?'* 

The  term  is  probably  from  the  Spanish  valorisar, 

valorar,  meaning  to  appraise,  and  possibly  refers  to 

the  valuation  of  the  crop  before  harvesting. 

"  W.  P.,"  White  Plains,  N.  Y. — "  What  is  the  or- 
igin of  the  incident  of  the  ground-hog's  appearance 
on  February  2  as  indicative  of  a  weather  predic- 
tion?" 

It  is  merely  rural  tradition  based  on  a  common 

superstition  that  if  on  Candlemas  day  (February  2) 

the  ground-hog  or  woodchuck,  coming  out  of  his  hole, 

sees  his  shadow  in   the    sunshine  he  retreats    to  the 

hole  for  six  weeks  longer.      This  is   said  to  be    a  sign 

of  a  late  spring.     If,    however,  he    does    not   see   his 

shadow  there  will  be  an  early  spring. 

"ij.  R.  B.,"  Knoxville,  Pa. — "  Who  is  the  author 
of  the  line  'I'm  monarch  of  all  1  survey'?" 

William  Cowper  (1731-1800),  but  the  verses  were 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk. 

"  D.  H.  T.,"  New  York  city. — "Kindly  inform  me 
whether  amber  is  a  vegetable  or  a  mineral  product?" 

Amber  is  a  fossilized  vegetable  resin  which  in  min- 
eralogy is  known  as  succinite.  It  is  hard,  brittle, 
and  translucent,  yellowish  brown  or  light  yellow,  and 
is  found  in  small  masses  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

"Twenty-three,"  Gambier,  O. — "Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  is  correct:  'Washington,  the  father 
of  his  country,'  or  '  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
country'?     Whence  the  title?" 

This   is   a    case   of    tweedledee  and    tweedledum. 

Both  sentences  may  be  used,  but  the  first  is  the  one 

most   commonly   applied    to   Washington,  who   was 

undoubtedly  the  father  of  his  country.     Since  that 

time,  however,  his  country  has  outgrown  its  original 

limits  and  many  persons  have  shared  in  the  expansion. 

The  title  was  first  conferred  on  Cicero  by  the  Roman 

Senate  and  later  was  borne  by  several  of  the  Cassars. 
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PREVENTION    OF    DISEASE 

Tills  work  presents  the  latest  opinion  and  the  most  con- 
clusively demonstrated  fttCtonthe  prevention  of  every 
important  form  of  human  disease.  It  is  written  liy 
authorities  of  international  reputation.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  11.  TlMDKRLL  UULSTRODE,  Ml).  Two  vols.,  8vo, 
Cloth,  1081  pp.    $7.50. 

SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  ant!  fanciful  beliefs  with 
regard  to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  1I10 
world  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  tme. 
By  prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  authorized  translation  from 
the  German,  ed  ited  by  Dr.  Julius  L.  Salinger.  12mo,  cloth, 
214  pages.    $1.00  net. 

The  Psychic  Treatment 
of  Nervous  Disorders 

The  experiences  and  principles  of  psychic  treatment  of 
nervous  disorders  based  upon  twenty  years  of  successful 
specialization  and  practice  in  this  branch  of  medical  skill. 
By  Dr.  Haul  1)u  Bois,  translated  by  Smith  Ely  JellifTe, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  William  A.  Wliite,  M.D.,  from  the  authors 
"  Les  Psychoneurosis."    8vo,  cloth,  471  pages.    $3.00  net. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  Medicine 

A  scientific  treatise  on  the  healing  qualities  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  By  Dr.  Achilles  Koee.  12mo,  cloth,  200  pages. 
$1.00  net. 

Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist 

This  volume  embraces  Itosenbach's  discussion  on  clini- 
co-bacteriologic  and  hygienic  problems  based  on  original 
investigations,  representing  the  contest  against  the  over- 
growth of  bacteriology.  By  Prof.  O.  Rosenbach,  M.D. 
12mo,  Cloth,  455  pp.    $1.50  net. 

Electro-Diagnosis  and 
Electro-Therapeutics 

The  contents  include  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  electricity,  and  the  latest  research  as  to 
the  physiological  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  human 
body.  By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn,  Nerve  Specialist,  Berlin.  8 
Plates,  39  Cuts.    8vo,  Cloth.    $2.00. 

NERVES  IN  ORDER 

Or  the  maintenance  of  health.  The  latest  scientific  knowl- 
edge upon  the  entire  realm  of  physical  and  mental  health. 
By  A.  T.  SCHOF1ELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  12mo,  Cloth,  305 
pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

NERVES  IN  DISORDER 

This  book  seeks  to  dispel  ignorance  regarding  all  func- 
tional nerve  diseases  and  to  set  forth  the  most  advanced 
and  valuable  scientific  principles  for  successfully  treating 
these  troubles.  By  A.  T.  Schofielu,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo,  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.50. 

THE  FORGE  OF  MIND 

The  action  of  the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  many 
disorders  is  considered  in  this  book  from  new  and  scien- 
tific standpoints,  with  suggestions  for  the  practical  use  of 
this  knowledge  by  physicians  and  laymen.  By  A.  T. 
SCHOF1ELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.    12mo,  Cloth,  347  pp.    $2  00. 

SPRINGS  OF  CHARACTER 

This  work  gives  the  latest  scientific  information  on  the 
sources  and  qualities  of  character,  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  character  and  the  soundest  principles  for  its  de- 
velopment. By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  8vo, 
Cloth,  259  pp.    $1.50. 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

A  study  into  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation 
to  physical  and  psychical  life,  containing  the  latest  scien- 
tific research  on  this  topic.  By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E.    8vo,  Cloth,  451  pp.    $2.00. 

Handbook  of  Medical 
and  Orthopedic  Gymnastics 

The  principles  and  application  of  Swedish  gymnastics, 
massage,  and  orthopedics,  with  descriptions  of  many 
cases  of  illness,  helped  or  cured  by  gymnastic  treatment. 
By  Anders  Wide.  M.D.    8vo,  Cloth,  382  pp.  lllus.  $3.00  net. 

A  BRIEF  OF  NECROSCOPY 

A  clear,  concise  manual  of  medical  information  giving 
with  sufficient  detail  all  practical  facts  connected  with  the 
study,  diagnosis,  technique,  and  medico-legal  aspects  of  a 
post-mortem  examination.  By  Gustav  Schmidt,  M.D. 
Pocket  size.    16mo,  Leather,  186  pp.    $1.00. 
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The  United  States 

in  the 

Twentieth  Century 

By    PIERRE    LEROY-BEAULIEU 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

IN  this  volume  the  author  makes  a  study  of' 
*  the  economic  conditions  in  this  country, 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  visit,  his  point  of 
view  being  French.  Notable  chapters  deal 
with  the  Negro  Problem,  of  which  he  writes 
with  much  sanity  and  wisdom ;  the  Tariff 
and  Free  Trade ;  the  Trusts  and  our  varied 
Industries,  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 
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and  the  Distribution  of  Its  Different 
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Century  '  we  have  a  book  comparable  to  Biyce's  'Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  '  and  Munsterberg's'The  Americans,' 
but  while  the  Englishman  and  the  German  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  space  to  political,  intellectual,  and  social 
phenomena,  the  Frenchman's  work  is  a  statistical  analy- 
sis of  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  this 
country.  It  is  as  thorough,  impartial,  and  clearly 
thought  out  as  the  author's  former  works  on  colonization, 
t  ixation,  and  the  Eastern  question,  and  would  be  of  as 
much  value  to  us  as  to  the  French  if  it  were  translated. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  frequent  comparisons  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  conditions,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  of  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Stntes.  and  his  views  on  the 
problems  that  perplex  lis."—  The  Independent. 

A  Forecast  of  Our  Future  Development  and  its  Ef- 
fects upon  the  Old  World 

"  II,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  eminent  French  Publicist,  has 
recently  added  a  volume  certain  to  command  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  Old  World,  anil  deserving  no  lessconsideration 
in  the  New.  '  Les  Etats-Unis  au  XXe  Siecle'  is  a  conscien- 
tious and  exhaustive  attempt  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  to  unfold  before  Euro- 
pean eyes  the  causes  contributing  to  place  the  country 
'  In  a  unique  position  which  all  may  envy  but  which  none 
can  reach.'  51.  Leroy-Beaulieu  further  endeavors— and 
this  phase  of  his  task  holds  perhaps  the  highest  interest 
for  American  readers— to  forecast  our  future  economic 
development  and  its  effects  upon  '  Old  Europe.'  "—From 
an  exhaustive  article  in  The  Outlook. 
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THE  entire  business  policy  of  this  greatest  cigar-producing  organization  in  the  world  is  based  on  a 
clear  appreciation   of  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  buys  cigars  to  smoke  and  not  to  sell. 
The  usual  thing  in  the  cigar  industry,  as  in  so  many  others,  has  been  to  ignore  every  point  of 
view  except  that  of  the  dividend-hungry  stockholder. 

The  common  plan  of  the  average  cigar  manufacturer  has  been  to  boom  a  single  brand  for  all  it  was 
worth,  and  generally  more— to  whoop  up  big  sales  as  long  as  that  one  particular  brand  could  stand  it, 
and  then  go  on  to  something  else. 

The  American  Cigar  Company's  plan  has  made  the  smoker  the  first  consideration— which  is  just 
nothing  but  plain  good  business,  as  we  see  it : 


First — To  produce  the  best  cigars 
possible  to  make,  of  every  grade,  and 
to  sell  them  at  the  lowest  prices  that 
only  the  finest  modern  system  and 
equipment  can  insure. 

Next — To  maintain  for  all  time 
absolutely  even  and  unvarying  quality 
in  every  different  brand  put  out. 


MERIT 


MARK 


And  finally— To  mark  every  box 
of  cigars  with  the  "A  (Triangle  A), 
which  the  smoker  can  instantly  recog- 
nize as  a  sure  sign  of  quality  and 
regardless  of  the  cigar 
of  the  price 


Insures  Honest  Cigar  Values 


condition, 
name  and 
he  pays. 


regardless 


It's  simple  enough — and  it's  certain  enough. 

People  are  getting  to  know  cigar  quality  pretty  thoroughly ;  they  are  getting  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  condition, — and  they  are  rapidly  finding  out  that  the  only  dependable  sign  of  a  good  cigar  is 
the  "A     (Triangle  A)  which  is  more  a  guarantee  than  a  trade  mark. 

The  American  Cigar  Company  manufactures  a  large  number  of  brands  of  different  blends  to  suit 
individual  tastes.  The  products  of  its  various  factories  include  every  variety  of  cigars — from  the  little 
cigar  such  as  the  "Royal  Bengals  "  at  ten  for  fifteen  cents,  to  the  highest  type  of  "'Seed  and  Havana." 
Among  them  you  are  sure  to  find  a  blend  to  suit  you  now  and  another  to  suit  you  when  your  taste  changes. 

The  leading  brands  of  the  American  Cigar  Company  arc  distinguished  by  this  "  A  "  (  Triangle  A) 
merit  mark,  just  as  a  soldier  is  rewarded  for  superior  merit  by  the  J  letoria  Cross. 

Among  these  "  A  '  (Triangle  A)  brands  each  smoker  is  sure  to  find  the  cigar  he  wants.  The  list  is 
so  long  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  can  be  mentioned  here: 

The  Xew  Cremo  (Victoria),  Anna  Held,  George  W.  Childs  (Cabinets),  Buck,  Spanaflora,  Tarita, 
Stickney's  New  Tariff,  Cubanola,  The  Continental,  Chancellor,  Caswell  Club.  Royal  Bengals  (little 
cigars).  The  Unico,  Benefactor,  Captain  Marryat,  Roxboro,  General  Braddock,  Orlando.  Also  "the  Palma 
tie  Cuba  and  Isle  of  I'ines. 

Smoke  any  one  in  critical  comparison  with  the  best  cigar  you  know  at  the  same  price  and  prove  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  the  "A"  (Triangle  A)  merit  mark  does  really  mean  better  cigars  for  vou  if 
you  look  for  it  every  time  you  buy. 

AMERICAN  CIGAR  COMPANY,  Manufacturer 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


ON   THE   FIRING-LINE   IN    NEW   YORK. 

THE  rapid-fire  campaign  in  New  York  State  carries  to  the  out- 
side world  only  the  heavy  roar  of  broadcast  editorial  com- 
ment. At  close  range,  however,  it  is  seen  that  both  candidates 
are  constantly  making  brilliant  and  telling  shots.  The  Hearst 
editorials,  of  course,  keep  hammering  away  at  what  they  call  the 
"  1'lunderbund"— that  is,  all  that  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Hearst. 
The  Hughes  editorials,  for  their  part,  seem  never  at  a  loss  for 
material,  both  old  and  new,  wherewith  to  demonstrate  that  the  alli- 
ance of  Mr.  Hearst  and  Murphy  is  not  for  the  public  good.  The 
picturesque  element  of  the  campaign  comes  in  the  speeches.  The 
versatile  cartoonists  have  done  their  share,  but  in  their  work  there 
is  a  certain  inequality.  As  the  cartoons  we  present  show,  the 
most  that  the  Hearst  cartoonists  can  do  is  to  give  Mr.  Hughes  a 
very  large  head,  an  insignificant  headgear,  and  label  him  "  corpo- 
ration." Other  cartoonists,  however,  in  lampooning  Mr.  Hearst, 
have  a  dreadful  habit  of  clinging  to  the  striped  suit  with  which 
Mr.  Hearst  himself  had  once  decorated  Murphy  of  Tammany. 
Everywhere  are  pictures  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  Murphy  in  convict's 
garb.  Mr.  Hearst,  moreover,  since  the  report  (which  he  denies) 
that  he  employs  Chinese  labor  on  his  estate  in  California  came 
out,  has  suddenly  been  transmogrified  into  a  Celestial,  as  our  car- 
toons show. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  fond  of  quoting  Jefferson,  whose  principles  he 
vows  to  have  inherited.  Mr.  Hughes,  then,  with  the  mind  of  the 
trained  logician,  shows  that  the  Hearst  syllogism  is  something  like 
this :  "  Men  like  Lincoln  are  fond  of  quoting  Jefferson ;  we  are 
fond  of  quoting  Jefferson ;  therefore  we  are  like  Lincoln." 

According  to  Mr.  Hearst's  speeches  and  editorials,  Mr. 
Hughes's  work  in  the  insurance  investigation,  his  routing  out  of 
the  rascals,  goes  for  naught.  Mr.  Hughes  is  running  against  him, 
therefore  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  corporations'  own.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Hughes  made  certain  investigations  and  found  that  the  Hearst 
papers  are  published  by  "  corporations,"  so  that  Mr.  Hearst  per- 
sonally can  avoid  being  sued.  One  of  these  is  the  Star  Company, 
a  corporation  of  New  Jersey.     Says  Mr.  Hughes: 

"  Now  what  is  the  Star  Company?  If  the  Star  Company  does 
you  any  harm,  do  you  know  who  its  president  is?  Do  you  know 
how  to  find  out  who  its  president  is?  Do  you  know  whom  to 
serve  with  process?  Do  you  know  what  property  it  has?  If  its 
wagon  runs  over  you  and  you  find  that  the  name  of  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  paper  is  not  the  name  of  the  owner  and  proprietor  in 
law,  and  you  must  deal  with  a  corporation,  do  you  know  whether 
the  corporation  has  got  anything?  Do  you  know  whether  it  obeys 
the  law?  whether  the  corporation  is  a  good  corporation — is  a 
good  citizen? 

"  Well,  suppose  you  try  to  find  out." 

Mr.  Hughes  shows  that  very  little  can  be  found  out  except  that 
it  is  a  holding  company,  the  same  as  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  which  the  Hearst  papers  fought  so  bitterly.  Mr. 
Hughes  adds: 


"And  I  looked  up  a  little  matter  which  I  explained  to  an  audi- 
ence in  Brooklyn  the  other  night  which  involved  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  a  resident  of  this  county,  Mrs.  Werner, 
who  brought  suit  against  Mr.  Hearst.  She  claimed  to  have  been 
run  over  by  the  driver  of  one  of  his  wagons  and  injured  through 
the  carelessness  of  his  employee,  and  his  answer  was  that  it  was  a 
corporation." 

Word  then  reached  New  York  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hearst's  an- 
tagonism to  Chinese  labor  the  Hearst  estate  in  California  con- 
stantly employed  it.     To  this  Mr.  Hearst  replies  hotly  : 

"  I  have  never  employed  Chinese  labor  in  all  my  life,  and  I  do 
not  own  one  foot  of  ground  in  Palermo,  Cal.,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, nor  is  Chinese  labor  employed  on  any  property  that  I 
own  or  partly  own  in  California  or  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
The  whole  statement  is  a  lie,  and  The  Herald  knows  it  to  be  a  lie, 
as  any  one'can  tell  by  the  obvious  effort  of  the  writer  of  the  article 
to  avoid  a  direct  libel. 

"And  now,  my  friends,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  reason  that 
The  Herald  Wed  about  me  and  abuses  me. 

"  For  many  years  the  New  York  Herald  carried  on  its  first  page 
into  the  decent  homes  of  this  city  a  directory  of  vice. 

"  For  many  years  advertisements  were  printed  there  luring  young 
girls  and  wives  to  their  destruction.  No  officer  of  the  law,  no 
public  servant,  no  moral  society,  nq  newspaper,  has  ever  had  the 
courage  to  interfere  with  The  Herald's  profitable  traffic  in  vice. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  procurers'  money  went  every 
year  into  Mr.  Bennett's  pocket  from  this  shameful  source. 

"A  few  months  ago  a  man  was  arrested  in  Brooklyn  for  adver- 
tising in  The  Herald  for  the  acquaintance  of  young  girls  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  I  determined  to  erase  this  blot  upon  the 
good  name  of  our  city,  this  menace  to  the  homes  of  our  citizens." 

Mr.  Hearst  said,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Bennett  subsequently  wrote 
Mr.  Hearst  a  letter,  vowing  never  to  forget  him.  The  New  York 
Herald  followed  up  Mr.  Hearst's  denial  with  a  despatch  from 
California  reading  thus: 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  region  who  can  not  testify  to  these 
facts : 

"That  the  Hearst  ranch  at  Palermo  has  always  employed  Chi- 
nese labor. 

"That  it  gives  the  preference  when  work  is  to  be  given  out,  to 
Chinese  labor. 

"  That  it  never  employs  a  white  man  to  do  anything  a  Chinaman 
can  do. 

"That  the  Chinese  are  retained  in  the  Hearst  estate's  employ 
against  the  wishes  of  the  whole  community,  and  that  protest  after 
protest  has  been  filed  without  avail. 

"Other  orchardists  who  compete  directly  with  the  Hearst  ranch 
have  always  given  the  preference  to  white  labor,  but  the  Hearst 
estate  has  never  deviated  from  its  policy  of  employing  Asiatics 
wherever  possible. 

"The  matter  is  a  standing  scandal  here.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  repeal  the  Chinese-Exclusion  act,  and  the  Hearst  papers  were 
lampooning  those  thought  to  be  favorable  to  such  repeal  and  de- 
picting day  after  day.  through  cartoons  and  pictures,  the  peril  of 
Chinese  supremacy,  Chinese  labor  was  constantly  employed  on 
the  Hearst  estate  in  harvesting  the  crop,  pruning,  irrigation,  and 
caring  for  the  orchards." 

The  Hearst  papers,  as  we  have  said,  persistently  repeat  this 
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FATHER    KNICKERBOCKER'S    POLITICAL   OLD    MAN    OF  THE   SEA. 

I'm  i.i:  Sam—"  Hope  the  critter  will  be  satisfied  with  bestowing  liis 
attentions  on  old  New  York." 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


— Hy  Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 


A  NATURAL-HISTORY    LESSON. 


y- 


sentence  :  "  Mr.  Hughes  as  an  insurance  investigator  was  kind  to 
the  Plunderbund,  and.  as  the  Plunderbund  knows  its  friends,  it 
wants  to  be  kind  to  Mr.  Hughes."  Mr.  Hughes,  in  turn,  cries 
that  the  Hearst  attempt  "is  based  upon  an  appeal,  not  to  reason, 
but  to  passion."     So  far  as  concerns  labor  Mr.  Hughes  says: 

"  I  am  interested  in  that  large  class  of  legislation  which  is  for 
the  protection  and  benefit  of  workingmen.  I  do  not  call  it  legisla- 
tion for  a  class;  I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  words 'working  class ' 
used.  I  would  like  to  stamp  out  every  suggestion  and  every  basis 
for  the  suggestion  of  differences  between  classes  in  this  free  coun- 
try. We  are  all,  or  we  ought  all,  to  be  workers,  and  I  have  no 
respect  for  an  idle  man.  But  of  course  there  is  a  great  body  of 
wage-earners  upon  whom  fall  the  very  heavy  burdens  of  existence. 
No  man  who  loves  his  fellow  men  can  be  insensible  to  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  better  their  circumstances  ;  to  increase  their 
prosperity,  and  lighten  their  burdens      I   am  glad   that  so  much 


legislation  has  been  passed  in  this  direction.  I  understand  that 
since  1895  about  101  labor  acts  have  been  enacted  ;  and  I  am  very 
glad  it  has  been  done  under  Republican  auspices,  and  very  glad 
of  the  support  others  have  given  to  that  good  work.  And  I  stand 
for  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.     They  must  be  enforced." 


THE   PENNSYLVANIA-CAPITOL  SCANDAL. 

"  I  "HE  possibility  that  Pennsylvania  may  elect  a  Democratic 
■*■  Governor  in  November  is  foreshadowed  by  the  excited  con- 
dition of  the  State  press  over  the  cost  of  the  new  capitol.  The 
"reform  "  papers  think  that  enough  jobbery  and  graft  have  been 
unearthed  to  turn  the  Republican  party  out  of  office  ;  while  the 
Republican  organs  reply  that  the  Republican  nominees  are  just 
the  men  to  conduct  any  investigation  that  may  prove  necessary, 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  elected.     The  facts  are,  in  brief, 
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AN    AR  11     r*S  NOTE    BOOK. 

— E.  \V.  Kemble  in  Collier's  II 
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PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT  IN   THE  GOVERNOR'S   CARRIAGE. 

Said  the  President  to  Pennsylvania:  "  You  have  by  law  protected 
the  State  treasury  from  depredation  and  conserved  the  public  moneys 
for  use  only  to  the  public  interest." 

that  a  capitol  building  that  was  supposedly  costing  $4,000,000 
suddenly  turns  out  to  have  cost  $13,000,000  or  more.  This  state 
of  things,  revealed  by  William  H.  Berry,  the  "reform"  State 
treasurer,  was  made  possible  by  the  laxity  of  a  law  that  permitted 
a  "Board  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds"  to  expend  any  amount 
it  saw  fit  without  check  or  hindrance.  The  State  administration 
explains  that  the  "  $4,000,000  capitol"  meant  merely  the  unfur- 
nished building.  The  furnishings  cost  $9,000,000  more.  One 
"  furnishing  "  was  a  flagstaff  which  cost  $210,  but  for  which  the 
State  was  charged  $800,  and  the  reform  papers  suspect  that  be- 
tween the  flagstaff  and  the  cellar  are  many  more  similar  "furnish- 
ings." Governor  Pennypacker  said  in  his  speech  at  thededication 
that  the  magnificence  of  public  buildings  marks  a  State's  advance 
in  civilization,  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  declares  that  the 
magnificence  of  the  new  capitol  is  more  gorgeous  than  the  "im- 
perial splendor  in  Europe."  Far  from  considering  this  a  sign  of 
civilization,  however,  The  Press  concludes  its  editorial  with  the 
remark  that  "  the  declaration  of  the  State  treasurer  that  there  are 
two  millions  of  steal  in  the  capitol  is  probably  within  the  bounds 
of  truth."  "No  State  has  witnessed  a  greater  outrage  upon  a 
confiding  people,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  and  it  goes 
on  to  tell  how  Governor  Pennypacker,  who  supervised  much  of 
the  "furnishing"  for  the  new  capitol,  vetoed  a  number  of  appropri- 
ations for  charitable  institutions,  and  reduced  the  appropriations 


for  130  more.  About  $2,500,000  was  withheld  in  this  way,  the  Gov- 
ernor saying  in  his  veto  messages  that  "  the  condition  of  the  State 
revenue  does  not  justify  the  appropriation  at  this  time."  The 
same  idea  is  taken  up  by  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind. 
Rep.),  which  says : 

"The  first  duty  of  the  State  is,  manifestly,  to  take  care  of  the 
sick  and  helpless  and  unfortunate  among  its  people.  There  has 
not  been  for  forty  years  a  time  when,  under  the  rule  of  the  brigands 
who  have  controlled  the  Government,  they  have  had  decent  atten- 
tion. 

"There  is  not  a  public  institution  of  benevolence  in  the  State 


HAVING   TROUBLE    IN    KEEPING   DOWN    THE    LID. 

—  DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Kec,  rd. 


WILLIAM   H.   BERRY. 

The  "  reform''  treasurer,  who  showed  how  furniture  of  a  capitol  may 
cost  $9,000,000;  he  is  using  his  discovery  as  campaign  material. 

which  is  not  at  this  moment  in  crying  need  of  buildings  and  proper 
equipment.  In  insane-asylums  and  other  hospitals  thousands  of 
unhappy  creatures  are  sleeping  on  floors  and  in  corridors  and  suf- 
fering unnecessary  physical  discomfort  because  the  State,  with  an 
overflowing  treasury,  refuses  to  perform  its  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions." 

The  main  features  of  the  scandal  are  sketched  as  follows  by  the 
Philadelphia  Press  : 

"There  are  some  broad,  general  facts  which  are  already  clear, 
and  as  the  days  go  by  more  and  more  of  the  hidden  wrong  will  be 
uncovered.  It  is  now  plain  that  the  attempted  deception  of  the 
people  as  to  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  capitol  was  a  monumental 
blunder.  The  constant  representation  that  it  would  be  completed 
within  $4,000,000  fixed  the  public  impression,  and  when,  under  the 
revelations  of  Mr.  Berry,  the  confession  came  that  more  than 
$13.000,000 had  been  spentonthestructure.it  startled  and  shocked 
the  whole  State. 

"  Of  course  there  was  the  answer  that  the  $4,000,000  covered 
only  the  cost  of  construction  and  that  the  furnishing  was  outside 
of  this  sum.  Nobody  had  supposed  that  the  carpets  and  the  cus- 
pidors were  counted  in  with  the  building  ;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
nobody  had  dreamed  that  it  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  to  fur- 
nish the  capitol  as  it  did  to  build  it.  This  explanation  only  deep- 
ened the  public  shock,  and  it  left  only  one  possible  conclusion. 
that  there  was  either  gigantic  extravagance  or  gigantic  graft  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

"  Not  less  startling  was  the  realization  that  a  board  of  officers 
had  spent  $9,000,000  without  any  specific  appropriation,  without 
any  actual  accounting,  without  any  public  knowledge — and  that, 
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too,  when  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  were  starved  on 
the  plea  of  a  want  of  revenue  !  Was  this  done  under  some  clan- 
destine legerdemain  of  legislation?  Was  it  a  direct  violation  of 
law?  Or  was  it  an  unjustifiable  stretch  of  authority  ?  Whichever 
horn  of  the  dilemma  be  chosen  it  is  clear  that  the  secret  expendi- 
ture of  $9, 000,000 — it  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  million  or  two 
more — was  an  act  which  is  utterly  indefensible." 

Mr.  Stuart,  the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor,  has  promised 
a  rigorous  investigation,  if  elected,  and  the  regular  Republican 
press  urge  that  the  culpability  of  the  present  State  Administration 
is  no  reflection  on  him.  If  Treasurer  Berry  has  any  charges  to 
make,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  organ  of  the  regular 
Republican  organization,  let  him  make  them  in  the  courts,  and 
not  on  the  stump.  And  so  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Tinu's 
(Rep.).     The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  (Rep.)  says: 

"If  any  improper  expenditure  has  been  made,  the  persons  re- 
sponsible will  be  properly  dealt  with,  but  the  generalities  and 
prejudiced  statements  of  the  Bryanized  group  now  masquerading 
as  reformers  must  be  received  with  the  same  consideration  that  is 
given  the  chronic  pessimist  who  can  see  no  good  in  anything. 

"  The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  without  regard  to  this  political 
flimflamming  and  the  acrobatic  performances  of  the  disappointed 
men  who  are  going  up  and  down  the  State  denouncing  the  Repub- 
lican party,  are  justly  proud  of  the  magnificent  capitol,  and  they 
will  decide  for  themselves  whether  it  is  a  square  deal  to  defeat  a 
ticket,  which  is  admittedly  the  best  list  of  State  candidates  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  in  a  generation  by  any  party,  because  a  matter 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  and  over  which  they  had  no 
control  has  been  injected  into  the  campaign." 


PATENT-MEDICINE    QUACKS    AND    VAMPIRES. 

LAST  week  The  Literary  Digest  presented  to  its  readers  a 
summary  of  the  scathing  exposition  made  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams  of  the  widely  advertised  and  well-known  patent 
medicines.  Needless  to  say  we  were  unable,  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal,  to  give  all  of  Mr.  Adams's  findings.  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self in  a  long  series  of  articles  can  only  speak  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  frauds.  We,  in  our  turn,  can  only  select  the  more 
important  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Adams.  Our  aim  this  week 
will  be  to  drive  home  all  that  we  have  said  last  week  and  to  give, 
so  far  as  possible,  further  discoveries  presented  by  Collier's 
Weekly  in  the  second  series. 

We  have  already  shown  that  most  of  the  so-called  catarrh-cures 
and  soothing-sirups  are  in  reality  largely  made  up  of  poisonous 
narcotics  in  dangerous  quantities  that  sometimes  prove  fatal.  We 
have  shown  that  the  so-called  consumption-cures,  so  far  from 
curing  anything,  only  hasten  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Children's 
remedies,  like  "  Kopp's  Baby  Friend,"  are  in  reality  a  mixture  of 
morphin,and,  as  Mr.  Adams  says,  have  killed  more  than  one  child. 
In  the  second  series  of  his  articles  Mr.  Adams  exposes  those 
quacks  who  style  themselves  "  doctors  "  and  advertise  a  capacity 
to  cure  all  known  diseases.  As  the  writer  says  :  "  The  more  deadly 
the  disease,  the  more  blatantly  certain  is  the  quack  that  he  alone 
can  save  you,  and  in  extreme  cases  where  he  has  failed  to  get 
there  earlier  he  may  even  raise  you  from  your  coffin,  and  restore 
you  to  your  astonished  and  admiring  friends."  In  Mr.  Adams's 
opinion  "advertising  furnishes  the  surest  diagnosis  of  quackery." 
He  thinks  that  "any  doctor,  institution,  or  medical  concern  which 
promises  to  cure  disease,  either  in  a  public  advertisement  or  in  a 
circular-letter,  is,  in  its  own  type,  printed 'quack,' and  the  man 
who  wastes  his  money  and  his  health  on  such  is  the  natural 
brother  of  the  Fool-Killer's  Ablest  Assistant. 

The  method  of  these  quacks  is,  of  course,  to  frighten  you  into 
believing  that  you  are  afflicted  in  a  tragic  manner  with  the  partic 
ular  disease,  or  diseases,  in  which  they  specialize.  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Craydon,  of  Cincinnati,  now  dead,  still  tells  you  through  his 
literature  that  "  shortness  of  breath  upon  making  any  unusual  ex- 
ertion is  a  serious  warning  that  the  lungs  are  affected."     The  so 


called  Koch  Consumption  Cure,  centering  in  New  York  with 
many  branches  all  over  the  country,  is  another  institution  of  the 
same  sort,  and  trades  upon  the  name  of  the  eminent  German  bac- 
teriologist, who  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  concern. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  cancer-cures.  Members  of  a  family 
named  Bye  are  active  throughout  the  country  in  the  cure  of  cancer 
by  means  of  "  Bye  Combination  Oil,"  and  otherwise.  Speaking 
of  D.  M.  Bye,  president  of  the  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  Combination  Oil 
Cure  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Adams  says- 

"  What  kind  of  a  'doctor '  Dr.  Bye  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is 
not  an  M.D.  Perhaps  he  is  a  D.D.  He  has  founded  a  little 
church  in  Indianapolis  with  the  money  extorted-  from  his  dupes, 
a  type  of  financial  penance  made  familiar  by  men  of  more  con- 
spicuous standing  in  the  world.  Dr.  Bye  slavers  with  piety  in  his 
literature.  'Surely  God's  blessing  attends  the  Oil  Cure.'  'We 
ask  the  prayers  of  God's  people  that  we  may  keep  humble,  meek, 
and  lowly  in  heart,  like  Jesus  would  have  us,  so  we  pray.'  After 
which,  this  Uriah  Heep  of  the  'quack'  business  turns  to  and 
swindles  the  credulous  patients  who  are  misled  by  his  religious 
pretenses,  contributing  a  tithe  of  the  blood  money  to  his  private 
church." 

As  an  example  of  the  depravity  of  these  quacks  Mr.  Adams 
gives  the  following  illuminating  incident: 

"When  the  St.  John's  Medical  Institute  changed  hands  (trans- 
ferring its  patients  to  the  new  management  as  one  of  the  chief 
assets)  the  'case-taker  '  left  and  took  a  position  with  the  Copeland 
Medical  Institute  of  Des  Moines  (which  pretends  to  cure  nearly 
everything),  where,  to  quote  his  own  words,  'the  office  girl  made 
the  diagnoses  and  the  laboratory  was  presided  over  by  an  expert 
chemist  at  seven  dollars  per  week,  who  was  a  graduate  from  the 
Chamberlain  Remedy  Company,  where  he  had  taken  a  course  in 
bundle-wrapping. ' 

"'Under  our  treatment,'  he  writes,  'there  were  hopeless  incura- 
bles who  had  given  up  a  fee  every  month  for  periods  varying  from 
one  month  to. eight  years  in  one  case.  The  policy  was,  when  you 
couldn't  keep  the  sucker  under  treatment  any  longer,  to  tease  a 
testimonial  out  of  him  by  some  means.  Well,  we  were  a  sweet 
bunch  of  philanthropists,  and  our  motto  was,  "  A  cured  patient 
pays  no  fee.  Keep  'em  sick  !  "  which  was  done  by  "  suggestion  " 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Over  thirty  thousand  people  were 
treated  from  this  office.' 

"This  gives  a  fair  notion  of  the  class  of  service  furnished  by 
the  medical  outlaws." 

But  how  shall  the  public  protect  itself  against  quackery  ?  Mr. 
Adams,  as  the  result  of  his  long  study  and  experience,  gives  a  few 
simple  rules.  The  first  rule  is  that  any  physician  who  advertises 
a  positive  cure  for  any  disease,  who  issues  nostrum  testimonials, 
who  sells  his  services  to  a  secret  remedy,  or  who  diagnoses  and 
treats  by  mail  patients  whom  he  has  never  seen,  is  a  quack.  Any 
institution  which  publishes,  other  than  in  a  medical  journal,  testi- 
monials or  indorsements,  is  a  quack  institution.  Any  publication, 
medical  or  otherwise,  which,  editorially  or  otherwise,  indorses 
secret  or  dishonest  remedies  or  methods  of  cure,  is  a  quack  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Adams  adds:  "  Shut  your  eyes  to  the  medical  ccl- 
umns  of  the  newspapers,  and  you  will  save  yourself  many  fore- 
bodings and  symptoms.  Printers'  ink,  when  it  spells  out  a  doctor's 
promise  to  cure,  is  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most  dangerous  of 
poisons." 

We  can  not  within  the  limits  of  this  article  show  all  the  swin- 
dles that  Mr.  Adams  touches.  We  can  not  go  into  all  of  the 
"marvelous  inventions"  and  "miraculous  cures"  or  "magic 
waters,"  such,  for  instance,  as  a  man  named  I  sham  recently  ex 
ploited  in  New  York  under  the  name  of  "  Calilornia  Waters  of 
Life."  These  waters,  according  to  Isham.are  the  identical  waters 
which  gushed  forth  from  the  rock  when  Moses  smote  it. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  they  are?"  inquired  Mr.  Adams. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  they  aren't?"  retorted  the  wizard. 

And  so  with  a  thousand  and  one  other  swindles.  Magnetism  is 
still  hard-worked.  Prof.  S.  Malcom  Watson,  R.S.  (whatever  that 
may  mean),  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  a  shining  light  in  the  field 
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dt  magnetism..  He  makes  Yibro  Disks.  In  .the  words  of  Mr. 
Adams:  "  The  professor's  letters,  too,  are  models  ol  altruism. 
He  yearns  to  cure  you,  not  so  much  for  his  good  as  yours;  the 
five  dollars  which  he  proposes  to  charge  you  is  merely  nominal. 
If,  after  you  have  nibbled  at  his  hook  the  first  time,  he  fails  to 
hook  you,  he  lowers  his  price  to  #2.50."  This  is  the  form  of  Pro 
fessor  Watson's  final  appeal : 

"  I  have  written  you  several  kind  and  courteous  letters,  but  so 
lar  you  do  not  seem  to  have  made  the  least  rep1  '.  All  this  is 
very  strange  and  to  me  rather  painful.  Of  course  there  may  be  a 
just  cause  for  your  silence,  but  if  such  cause  exists,  you  must  ad- 
mit that  I  am  not  getting  a  fair  return  for  the  good  I  have  tried  to 
do  and  the  courtesy  I  have  shown  you." 

As  to  the  itinerant  quack  who  goes  about  the  country,  from 
place  to  place,  usually  with  some  sort  of  a  vaudeville  show  as  an 
appendage  and  pretends  to  cure  deafness  and  blindness  miracu- 
lously on  the  spot,  his  name  is  legion,  and  even  Mr.  Adams  treats 
him  but  briefly.  "The  Great  Vurpillat,"  who  travels  about  with 
a  brass  band  and  a  six-horse  team  throughout  the  .State  of  New 
York,  is  a  case  in  point.  Newspapers  who  want  his  advertising, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Adams,  must  print  it  as  regular  news. 
"  The  Great  Vurpillat"  pretends  to  cure  deafness  on  the  spot.  He 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  numerous  "  specialists  "  all  over  the  country, 
who  will  cure  your  eyes  and  your  hearing,  even  if  you  arc  incura- 
ble, "by  mild  and  harm- 
less treatments,"  and 
"  without  the  use  of  the 
knife."  As  gentry  of  this 
kidney  Mr.  Adams  spe- 
c'  illy  mentions  Dr.  Oren 
Oneal,  of  Chicago;  Dr. 
W.  O.  Coffee,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Dr.  Guy 
Clifford  Powell,  Dr.  P. 
Chester  Madison,  of  Chi- 
cago. In  the  list  of  cri- 
teria for  quacks  Mr. 
Adams  mentions  that  the 
doctor  who  advertises  se- 
cret powers,  or  newly  dis- 
covered scientific  reme- 
dies, or  vaunts  a  special 
"  system  "  or  "  method  " 
is  a  quack.  The  doctor 
who  offers  to  sell,  and  at 
a  price,  the  cure  for  any 
ailment  is  a  quack,  and 
if  he  professes  a  special 
interest  in  your  case  and 
promises  reduced  rates, 
he  is  throwing  in  a  little 
lying  extra  for  good  meas- 
ure. In  dealing  with  a 
quack,  if  deal  you  must, 
offer  to  deposit  to  his  ac- 
count the  full  price  of  the 

treatment  to  be  paid  him  as  soon  as  you  arc  cured  or  substantially 
benefited,  and  no  doubt  then  and  there,  says  Mr.  Adams,  the  ne- 
gotiations will  cease. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  the  charlatans  who  pretend  to 
treat  the  drug  habit  by  mail.  To  quote  Mr.  Adams:  "At  the 
bottom  of  the  noisome  ttjt.of  charlatanry  crawl  the  drug-habit 
specialists.  They-are  therscavengers,  delving  among  the  carrion 
of  thejfr*y<t!R$Ient  nostrum  business  for  their  profits.  The  human 
wrecks  made  by  the  opium  and  cocaVn-laden  secret  patent  medi- 
cines come  to  them  for  cure  and  are  wrung  dry  of  the  last  drop  of 
blood.     By  comparison  with   these  leeches  of  the  utmost  slime. 


the  regular  patent-medicine  fakir  is  a  pattern  of  righteousness.'' 
All  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  and  small  weeklies  teem  with  ad- 
vertisements of  drink-cures,  which  are  supposed  to  destroy  the 
alcoholic  craving  when  secretly  given  in  tea  or  coffee.  While  not 
always  dangerous,  none  of  these  concoctions  are  really  safe.  All 
are  swindles.  The  Oppenheimer  treatment,  a  widely  advertised 
concern,  on  the  authority  of  Mark  Twain,  as  well  as  tihat  of  Mi. 
Adams,  can  not  cure  dipsomania,  regardless  of  its  advertisements. 
These  advertisements,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  are  "essen- 
tially dishonest."  Mr.  Adams  goes  on  :  "  Therefore  the  treatment 
is  based  upon  misrepresentation  and  fraud,  and  the  whole  concern 
is  an  example  of  high-class,  skilfully  devised  and  conducted 
quackery.  The  so-called  drug-cures,  such,  for  instance,  as  The 
Richie  Painless  Cure,  St.  Paul  Association  Cure,  Tri-Klixiria 
Harris  Institute  Cure,  Drug  Crave  Crusade,  to  name  only  a  few, 
all  contain  morphin,  and  by  administering  morphin  they  pretend 
to  cure  the  morphin  habit. 


CAPTAIN   CHANCE. 


THE  RIVALS. 


THE   FEAST   OF   BASEBALL  AT   CHICAGO. 

THE  baseball  victories  of  the  Chicago  teams  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  throughout  the  country  that  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  tell  our  readers  about  Chicago's  joy.  While  many 
papers  throughout  the  land  join  the  Pittsburg  Post  in  the  admis- 
sion that  "  the  local  fans 
nave  the  right  to  feel  dis- 
gusted." Chicago  news- 
papers in  a  very  ecstasy 
of  enthusiasm  arc  all  but 
breaking  forth  into  base- 
ball poetry.  Roth  of  Chi- 
cago's baseball  teams, 
the  Cubs  and  the  White 
Stockings,  or  Sox,  repre- 
senting the  National  and 
the  American  leagues, 
have  won  the  pennants  of 
their  respective  leagues. 
It  would  be  un-American 
not  to  determine  which 
of  the  victors  is  the  vic- 
tor, and  the  Americans, 
with  four  games  out  of 
seven,  are  the  champions. 
Chicago  has  gained  two. 
pennants,  so  naturally  the 
Chicago  Record-  Herald 
calls  the  season  "  the  hap- 
piest time  of  all  the  glad 
old  year."  and  the  Chi- 
cago Post  remarks  that 
"thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  populace  are 
at  the  ball -grounds  to- 
day, willingly  taking  the 
pneumonia  risk  and  los- 
ing all  sense  of  disease  danger  in  the  very  madness  of  the  joy  of 
the  thing."  Nothing  can  freeze  that  enthusiasm,  says  The  Daily 
News,  "  tho  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  hunting  its  hole 
and  there  is  no  steam  heat  on  the  bleachers."  The  Chicago 
Tribune  comments  : 

■ 

"The  championship  outcome  tells  its  own  story  of  the  honesty 
of  the  game.  Baseball  is  one  of  the  few  sports  which  lravenot  been 
contaminated  by  evil  influences;  It  attracts  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  thousands.  It  affords  pleasure  in  the  open  air  with  sufficient 
excitement  to  make  the  spectator  constantly  alert.  And  there  is 
the  belief  everywhere  that  each  player  is  honest.     Philadelphia 
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WAGNER  WINNING   THE   VANDEIiBILT   CUP. 
An  exciting  finish,  applauded  by  an  enthusiastic  mob 


might  have  permitted  New  York  to  win,  so  as  to  keep  the 
championship  in  the  East.  The  Western  teams  might  have 
thrown  games  to  Chicago  for  the  same  reason.  But  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  of  such  a  situation  anywhere.  It  was  a 
clean,  hard,  earnest  fight  for  honor,  and  the  best  team,  everything 
considered,  won. 

"Now  comes  the  contest  for  the  highest  championship.  Citi- 
zens will  be  divided  in  interest,  but  there  is  great  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that,  whichever  team  wins,  Chicago  can't  lose.  One 
can  say  with  Iago  : 

'Nay,  whether  lie  kill  Cassio 
( )r  Cassio  him.  or  ear'*  do  kill  the  other 
Every  way  makes  m    game.'  " 

Elsewhere  'Hie  Tribune  remarks  : 

"  Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  routine  political  business  will  be 
transacted  at  the  City  Hall  and  other  points  of  political  activity, 
but  in  a  general  way  operations  will  be  suspended  until  the  people 
have  learned  that  President  Murphy  has  a  better  team  than  Presi- 
dent Comiskey,  or  that  Manager  Jones  is  a  bigger  man  than  Man- 
ager Chance.  And  until  these  vital  questions  have  been  settled 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everybody  in  and  out  of  politics  it  is 
futile  to  attempt  to  distract  the  public  mind  with  extraneous 
topics." 


AUTOMOBILE   ROAD-RACING   IN   DISFAVOR. 

'THE  larger  part  of  the  voluminous  press  discussion  of  the 
*■  Vanderbilt-Cup  race  is  devoted  to  the  side  of  the  matter 
prominent  in  the  query  of  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  "  Is  it  worth  while 
to  kill,  to  prove  that  one  car  is  faster  than  another?"  And  the 
agreement  is  almost  universal  in  the  implied  negative  which  the 
question  carries.  Motor  Way  (Chicago),  however,  a  magazine 
devoted  to  automobile  and  motor  interests,  laments  the  exaggera- 
tion which  it  alleges  the  press  has  put  upon  the  stories  of  the  in- 
jured.    Says  this  magazine  : 

"Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people— sufficient  to  pop- 
ulate a  city  of  the  second  class— gathered  to  witness  a  test  of 
speed  between  gasolene  projectiles,  and  one  unfortunate  was 
killed.  Had  that  number  of  people  gathered  to  witness  a  political 
parade  or  a  funeral  procession,  the  casualties  would  have  been 
greater.  But  the  death  of  one  man  is  being  heralded  to  the  world 
as  a  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  we  are  told  in  megaphone 
tones  that  the  racing  game  must  cease.  That  every  possible  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  prevent  accident;  that  thousands  of  dollars 
were  expended  by  the  thoroughbred  sportsman  who  inaugurated 
this  great  event ;  that  eight  hundred  special  officers  were  strewn 
along  the  course  to  keep  fools  out  of  the  path  of  the  fool-killers; 


A    BUND   l\    Mil     Ri  IAD. 

Slxt)  miles  ,m  hour,  uphill  and  downhill,  around  curves  or  straight  away. 
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and.  finally,  that  the  victim  was,  himself,  wholly  to  blame,  count 
for  little  in  the  mind  of  the  average  editorial  space-writer." 

The  Horseless  Age  (New  York),  another  motor  publication, 
agrees  with  the  lay  press  that  "  it  is  high  time  that  the  State  au- 
tomobile law  should  be  changed  to  absolutely  prohibit  racing  on 


LOUIS  WAGNER, 

Of  the  French  team,  winner  of  the  1906  Vanderbilt-Cup  race,  in  his 
loo-horse-power  Darracq  machine. 

the  public  roads."  Just  what  good  can  come  from  one  01  these 
races,  even  when  unattended  by  casualties,  is  difficult  of  determi- 
nation, if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  writers 
to  make  it  plain.  The  Horseless  Age  can  see  no  good  in  such 
races,  even  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view.  1 1  has  "  always 
taken  a  decisive  stand  against  road-racing  as  detrimental  to  the 
automobile  industry,"  and.  further: 

"The  only  object  a  race  of  the  Vanderbilt-Cup  type  serves  is 
that  of  advertisement,  and  the  race  has  certainly  been  a  very  poor 
advertisement  for  the  American  industry.  Fortunately,  the  intel- 
ligent automobile-purchaser  knows  full  well  that  the  racing-cars 
are  entirely  special  constructions — they  must  be  to  be  successful— 
and  the  American  defeat  does  not  therefore  reflect  on  the  quality 
of  American  machines  as  sold  to  the  public.  The  United  States 
has  produced  many  more  pleasure  cars  than  any  other  single  coun- 
try, consequently  has  had  more  experience  in  their  construction, 
and  does  not  stand  behind  other  countries  in  this  respect.  But 
knowing  their  weakness  in  racing  matters,  American  manufactur- 
ers should  have  kept  entirely  out  of  the  race.  There  is  no  useful 
object  in  view,  for  even  if  we  should  succeed  in  this  country  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  in  building  a  machine  faster  than  any  pro- 
duced abroad  what  good  would  have  been  accomplished?  Abso- 
lutely none." 

The  views  of  the  writers  in  the  lay  press  may  be  gathered  from 
the  headings  of  some  of  their  editorials.  Such  expressions  as 
these  are  found  :  "  The  Speed-Madness  of  the  Day,"  in  the  Detroit 
Journal j  "Butchered  to  Make  a  Roman  Holiday,"  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Sun ;  "  A  Blood-Stained  Trophy."  in  the  Cleveland  Leader : 
and  "An  Idiotic  Sacrifice."  in  the  Toledo  Blade.  A  little  more 
at  length  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  says: 

"The  speed  of  the  winning  automobile  was  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute — in  290  minutes  it  covered  297  miles.  That  speed,  on  a 
highway,  in  a  heavy  machine,  liable  to  get  out  of  order  and  be- 
come unmanageable,  can  not  be  attempted  without  risk  that  is 
almost  suicidal  and  homicidal,  and  wholly  indefensible." 

The  prospect  of  any  future  road  races  of  this  kind  is  widely 
discountenanced  by  the  press.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  himself,  the  donor 
of  the  cup,  is  quoted  as  favoring  a  private  track  for  such  events, 
and  the  American  Automobile  Association  is  said  to  be  similarly 
disposed.     Of  this  announcement  the  Cleveland  Leader  says  : 

"  Public  approval  will  greet  a  renewal  of  the  non-racing  resolu- 
tion, and  the  popularity  of  automobiling  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish  thereby." 


A   PLEA  FOR   REFORM    IN   CHILD-LABOR  LAWS. 

\  T  least  two  magazines,  The  Cosmopolitan  and  The  Woman's 
*■  »  Home  Companion,  have  begun  a  crusade  against  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  move- 
ment is  arousing  widespread  comment.  In  New  York  Slate  the 
matter  of  restricting  child-labor  has  been  agitated  for  thirty  years, 
and  on  October  1  a  law  went  into  effect  providing  that  "no  person 
under  sixteen  may  be  employed  in  any  factory  in  the  State  before 
6  a.m.  or  after  11  P.M."  In  New  York  City  employmentof  children 
under  sixteen  is  prohibited  after  7  P.M. 

I  nfortunately,  however,  there  are  many  States  in  which  no  such 
laws  exist  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  are  con- 
stantly being  maltreated  in  shops  and  factories,  sapped  of  all  vital- 
ity, and  turned  into  physical  and  moral  wrecks.  As  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  in  The  Cosmopolitan,  exclaims: 

"Seventeen  hundred  thousand  children  at  work!  Does  the 
enumeration  bring  any  significance  to  our  minds  when  we  say  that 
an  army  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  children  are  at 
work  in  our  'land  of  the  free'?  This  was  the  figure  in  1900  ;  now 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  more.  And  many  of  them  work- 
ing their  long  ten  or  fourteen  hours  by  day  or  by  night,  with  only 
a  miserable  dime  for  wage  !     Can  the  heart  take  in  the  enormity  ':  " 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,"  the  average  life  of  children 
after  they  go  into  the  mills  is  fouryears."  The  children,  observes 
Mr.  Markham,  "  while  yet  in  the  gristle,  are  ground  down  that  a 
few  more  useless  millions  maybe  heaped  up."  He  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  the  glass-factory  with  its  boiling  heat  and  caldron- 
like atmosphere,  and  of  the  wretched  children  laboring  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

Of  the  child  in  the  coal-mines  of  Pennsylvania,  where  "twelve 
thousand  little  boys  ranging  in  age  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  are 
believed  to  be  working  in  the  coal-breakers  of  the  anthracite  field." 
Dr.  E.  Lyell  Earle,  in  The  Kindergarten  Magazine,  writes  with 
similar  pathos.  Of  the  child-slavery  in  the  South  so  much  has 
already  been  written  by  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst  and  others  that  there 
is  no  need  of  reproducing  it  here.      But  the  movement  to  extcr- 


Hi:    J 


Hr.'in  siereojjrHph,  Copyright  by  Underwood  <t  Underwood,  New  Y.-rk. 
INTERIOR   OF  A   SOUTHERN   COTTON   MILL, 

Showing  the  interminable  rows  of  spindles  used  in  cotton  spinning. 
It  is  in  this  department  that  children  of  tender  age  are  compelled  to 
labor  many  hours  each  day  amid  the  nerve-racking  noise  of  machinery. 

minate  the  evil  is  rapidly  assuming  large  proportions.     Says  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  in  The  Woman' s  Home  Companion  ; 

"  What  can  we  do?  We  can  say  that  they  shall  not  be  confined 
in  factories  or  workshops,  excepting  for  very  limited  hours,  before 
they  are  fourteen.  We  can  say,  until  a  boy  or  girl  is  sixteen  they 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  school  at  least  half  the  year. 
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In  some  cases  we  can  say  that  one  set  of  children  at  work  shall 
work  in  the  morning  and  another  set  shall  take  their  places  in  the 
afternoon.  This  is  a  practicable  method  of  legislation  which  has 
not  yet  been  applied.  But  the  sooner  it  is  applied  the  better. 
We  can  insist  on  a  very  careful  and  rigid  inspection  of  factories 
and  workshops  by  public  officers  who  are  in  nowise  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  establishments  which  they  examine.  Such  ex- 
aminations should  be  possible  at  any  hour  of  any  day,  and  the 
publicity  given  to  the  results  should  be  such  as  should  make  it 
certain  that  factory  or  workshop  visited  shall  be  kept  neat  and 
sweet  and  clean — a  fit  place  for  the  best  prince  or  princess  in  the 
land  to  work  in." 


The  Philadelphia  Press,  while  not  disagreeing  with  Dr.  Hale, 
thinks  our  whole  system  of  education  should  be  changed.  To 
quote : 

'•  If  children  are  to  be  kept  at  school  until  they  are  sixteen  and 
kept  from  work  until  that  age,  it  is  indispensable  that  our  educa- 
tion should  be  reorganized  by  recognizing,  after  the  sixth  or  sev- 
enth year  of  our  education,  that  the  child  must  be  prepared  for 
wage-earning.  Trades  must  be  introduced.  The  beginnings  of 
typewriting  and  stenography  can  be  offered.  Girls  must  be  di- 
rectly prepared  for  dressmaking  and  millinery.  All  this  could  be 
done  at  school  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  years  in  special 
courses. 


H£A»STS 


THE  REAL  YELLOW   PERIL. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


THE   GOOD   STORY. 
"  I  am  not  for  Murphy,  no  matter  how  much  Murphy  is  for  me." 

—Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
SOME    HEARST-MURPHY   INCARNATIONS. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


John  D.  Rockefeller  says  he  is  always  glad  to  see  a  man  live  within  his  in- 
come.    Mr.  Rockefeller  always  lives  within  his  income. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

We  ate   100,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  last  year.     (This  is  not  the  editorial 
"we";  we  had  help.) — Cleveland  Leader. 


Bernard   Shaw  says  his  latest  play  is  "astonishingly  good, 
astonishing  enough  if  it  is  good. — Atlanta  Journal. 


It  will   be 


Ridgway's,  the  new  periodical,  is  to  be  a  "militant  weekly  for  God  and  Coun- 
try. "  Why  not  put  the  whole  thing  on  and  call  it  "For  God  and  Country  and 
Ten  Cents"? — Puck. 

"Al"  Adams  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  President  Adams,  and  his  life  and  his. 
death  left  no  doubt  of  the  descent. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Winston  Churchill  claims  to  have  won  a  moral  victory  in  New  Hampshire, 
r.nd  the  moral  will  doubtless  appear  in  his  next  novel. — Washington  Post. 


WITH  "THEJE  GENTLEMEN  > 
/  AS  MY  CLOSC  ASSOCIftTEi,  / 
I        CAN       YOU       DOUBT       Me  ?  / 


■-tJfc*' 


LIVING    l.vmiNCE. 

lllivant  in  the  New  York  American. 


THE  PLUNDEKHl  NI)  SAENGBRFEST. 

—Powers  in  the  New  York  AwUn 
THE    HEARST   VIEW    OF    IIIGHES. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


BRITISH    VIEWS   OF   THE   ATLANTA    RIOTS. 

A  \/HILE  the  Continental  press  either  ignore  the  recent  riots 
*  ^  in  Atlanta  editorially,  or  treat  them  in  a  flippant  manner, 
the  British  press  regard  them  with  interest  and  concern.  Their 
obvious  reflection  is  that  the  negroes  of  the  South  give  the  Admin- 
istration its  hands  full  without  the  need  of  looking  for  further  re- 
sponsibility in  Cuba.  As  a  general  thing  the  fracas  is  attributed 
to  an  undiscriminating  race  hatred,  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
whites  can  not  "understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  negro."  The 
London  Spectator  thinks  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  police  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  and  remarks  : 

"  When  will  the  Southern  whites  learn  that  the  proper  way  to 
protect  their  women  is  to  organize  a  really  efficient  police,  and  to 
punish  crimes  against  them  with  prompt  judicial  severity,  instead 
of  killing  in  a  foolish  panic  of  rage  men  who  possibly  are  entirely 
innocent?  We  sympathize  with  the  whites  in  their  horror  at  the 
thought  of  what  defenseless  women  may  have  to  endure  from 
black  criminals,  but  we  must  protest  against  the  folly  and  crime 
of  the  methods  of  protection  which  they  adopt." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  expresses  its  sympathy  with 
"  the  innocent  negro  "  who  "  stands  a  considerably  greater  chance 
of  being  butchered  than  a  guilty  one,"  and  adds  that  "  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  the  Czar,  the  Sultan,  and  King  Leopold  should  be 
found  presenting  a  joint  note  at  Washington  upon  the  social  con- 
dition of  darkest  Georgia."  While  the  London  Tribune  thinks 
that  the  North  ought  to  force  the  South  to  recognize  the  negro's 
rights  as  a  human  being,  it  observes  that  "  these  massacres  may 
perhaps  suggest  reflections  to  the  imperialists  in  New  York  who 
conceive  it  to  be  their  manifest  destiny  to  govern  the  happy  negro 
population  of  Cuba." 

That  there  is  something  wanting  in  the  powers  that  be  who  fail 
to  arrive  at  a  sane  solution  of  the  race  problem  in  the  South, 
is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  British  press.  Speaking  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  South,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
declares : 

"Repatriation  is  impossible,  and  even  Liberia  is  a  comic-opera 
state.  We  can  see  no  real  solution,  nor  have  we  heard  any  sug- 
gested. Apparently  the  two  races  will  go  on  living  side  by  side  in 
veiled  or  open  hostility.  But  so  long  as  the  negroes  are  depend- 
ent on  the  more  powerful  race,  so  long  as  they  are  forcibly  ex- 
cluded from  all  the  privileges  of  self-government,  it  is  the  simple 
duty  of  the  States  to  protect  its  black  subjects  equally  with  the 
rest." 

The  necessity  of  lynch  law  as  it  obtains  in  the  South  involves, 
thinks  the  London  Daily  New s,  an  "  utterly  humiliating  confes- 
sion of  political  weakness"  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  This 
weakness  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
law,  remarks  the  London  Daily  Mail,  which  continues  as  follows  : 

"  Apart  from  race  feeling,  one  of  the  causes  of  lynching  epi- 
demics in  the  United  States  is  the  utter  uncertainty  of  American 
criminal  law.  Punishment  does  not  come  swiftly,  as  it  should,  to 
impress  the  imagination  and  deter  other  offenders.  Interminable 
delays  for  appeal  after  appeal  give  the  criminal  every  chance  of 
eluding  justice.  The  consequence  is  that  the  exasperated  mob 
takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  and  where  negroes  commit  any 
grave  offense,  kills  them  without  trial  or  mercy.  A  system  meant 
to  be  sentimentally  humane  to  the  prisoner  has  worked  the  very 
opposite  result." 

Race  hatred,  however,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  problem, 
says  the  London  Saturday  Review,  especially  the  hatred  of  the 
white  man  for  the  negro.     Thus  : 

"  It  is  very  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  lived  in  the  midst  of 
these  race  feuds  to  understand  the  blind  passion  in  one  provoked 
by  the  smallest  semblance  of  hostility  in  the  other.  The  whites 
hate  the  blacks  as  an  inferior  race  which  dares  to  presume  to 
equality,  social,  political,  and  mental,  and  if  a  policy  of  extermi- 


nation or  return  to  slavery  were  practicable,  it  is  certain  the  whites 
would  support  it  almost  to  a  man.  As  it  is.  lynching  horrors  such 
as  those  witnessed  this  week  tend  to  become  more  and  more  fre- 

qm  nt." 

The  negro  ought  to  have  justice,  but  should  never  have  been 
given  the  franchise,  remarks  The  Evening  Standard  and  St. 
James's  Gazette.  Give  him  justice  as  an  inferior  race,  and  the 
problem  will  be  solved.     To  quote  : 

"The  truth  is  that  America  ought  to  abrogate  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  relates  to  the  black  population,  be  prepared  to 
treat  it  as  at  present  a  distinct  race  on  a  lower  scale  of  evolution, 
and  deal  with  it  in  a  special  way.  This  does  not  signify  segrega- 
tion, but  it  does  mean,  in  a  sense,  separation— the  separation  that 
involves  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  of  class  and  class,  and 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  association.  Neither  does  it  signify 
injustice  ;  the  denial  of  racial  and  social  equality  is  not  a  denial  of 
equity.  Their  treatment  must  be  absolutely  just  and  kind.  It  is 
the  intolerable  injustice  of  the  present  state  of  things  that  has 
caused  all  the  trouble  in  the  South.  'Give  us  simple  justice,'  the 
negroes  say, 'and  the  race  problem  will  solve  itself.'  It  is  the 
strict  justice  accorded  the  negro  in  the  West  Indies  thathas  made 
him  so  contented,  amenable,  and  law-abiding.  It  will,  however, 
have  to  be  recognized  that  they  are  capable  of  advancing,  and  that 
they  must  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of  developing  whatever 
powers  they  possess.  The  theory  that  they  are  a  completed  pro- 
duct of  evolution  does  not  stand  the  test  of  facts,  but  it  is  true  that 
the  evolution  is  extremely  slow.  For  a  long  time  they  will  have 
to  be  treated,  not  as  citizens  of  a  republican  State,  but  as 
subjects." 


MISPLACED  AMIABILITY    OF   THE   RUSSIAN 

PREMIER. 

]\  J  UCH  mystery  has  been  thrown  over  the  question  of  why  the 
*■  »  A  Russian  Premier  promised  land  to  the  peasants,  and  then 
never  fulfilled  his  promise.  On  this  account  he  has  been  vituper- 
ated, accused  of  lying  and  treachery,  and  this  when  his  failure 
seems  due  only  to  too  much  generosity.  Stolypine  is  not  a  clever 
man,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  National  Review,  who  is  styled 
by  the  editor  "our  special  commissioner."  This  writer,  who  evi- 
dently gains  his  information  on  the  spot,  and  who  says  that  he  can 
"vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  data  "  which  he  gives,  regards  the 
Premier  who  is  trying  to  guide  Russia  through  these  perilous 
times  as  a  victim  of  his  own  amiability;  he  is  an  "easy-going 
courtier  who  sees  everything  through  the  roseate  medium  of 
optimism."  He  therefore  received  and  accepted  with  buoyant 
hopes  a  plan  devised  by  one  of  his  assistants  "for  the  revival  of  the 
Czar's  popularity  by  means  of  a  great  money  sacrifice  to  be  made 
by  the  imperial  family.  The  peasants,  he  said,  want  land,  and 
we  want  the  peasants'  confidence  and  cooperation.  Let  the  Czar 
distribute  to  those  peasants  who  really  need  more  land  certain 
portions  of  the  appanages  whence  the  imperial  family  draws  the 
funds  requisite  for  the  support  of  its  members." 

Mr.  Stolypine,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  laid  this  plan  before  the 
Czar — a  plan  by  which  the  privy  purse,  and  the  incomes  of  the 
Grand  Dukes,  about  $10,000,000  a  year,  was  to  be  mulcted  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen.  But  there  were  certain  very  natural  reasons  why 
the  Czar  would  not  accede  to  the  proposal.  Of  course,  the  sanguine 
"  Russian  nobleman  "  would  not  propose  any  reimbursement  to  the 
Little  Fatherand  the  Grand  Dukes.     As  our  informant  says  : 

"  Mr.  Stolypine  assimilated  this  idea,  worked  it  up  into  a  defi- 
nite scheme,  and  laid  it  before  the  Czar  with  such  ethico-political 
condiments  as  his  own  suasive  oratory  and  transparent  honesty 
naturally  provided.  The  lands  in  question,  he  said,  must  be  given 
gratis.  No  money  accounts  whatever  must  arise  between  Czar 
and  people.  His  Majesty  should  bestow  the  lands  freely,  gener- 
ously, and  the  peasantry  would  pay  him  back  a  hundredfold  in 
gratitude,  The  result  would  be  most  satisfactory.  Among  other 
things,  enthusiasm  for  the  imperial  house  would  be  revived  among 
the  masses.  Emulation  would  be  aroused  among  the  landlord 
classes,  who  would  imitate  the  good  example  set  by  the  august 
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occupant  of  the  throne  ;  the  agrarian  problem,  and  with  it  the 
whole  political  and  social  problem,  would  enter  upon  a  phase 
which,  no  longer  acute,  would  afford  time  and  means  for  the  re- 
union of  Czar  and  people." 

Mr.  Stolypine  received  the  Czar's  refusal  with  a  smile.  He  did 
not  even  do  what  an  ordinary  minister  would  have  done— retire. 
He  did  not  so  much  as  see  the  point  of  the  argument  with  which 
Baron  Friederickx  opposed  the  scheme  and  proved  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely impossible.     Thus: 

"The  Czar  refused  to  sanction  the  scheme,  and  for  reasons  the 
conclusive  force  of  which  most  dispassionate  outsiders  will  proba- 
bly recognize.  But  Mr.  Stolypine,  who  withstood  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  Baron  Friederickx  and  others,  could  not  withstand 
the  influence  of  the  court.  Like  Galileo  he  bowed  to  the  decision 
of  his  superiors,  and  mentally,  it  may  be,  ejaculating  a  pur  si 
niuovehe  agreed  to  dispense  with  the  indispensable  specific  for 
his  country's  ills. 

"  The  amiable  weakness  of  which  that  incident  offers  an  illus- 
tration will  surely  endear  the  good-natured  Premier  to  the  general 
run  of  easy-going  Russians,  but  it  seems  eminently  calculated  to 
deprive  him  of  the  confidence  of  the  millions." 


IMPERIALISTIC  POSSIBILITIES  OF   SPELLING 

REFORM. 

THE  change  in  governmental  spelling  inaugurated  by  President 
Roosevelt  claims  the  outspoken  admiration  of  a  writer  in 
the  Paris  Temps,  who  sees  wide  political  significance  in  the 
change.  Phoneticism  is  the  natural  way  of  advance  for  all  lan- 
guages which  use  an  alphabet,  says  this  writer,  and  he  notes  that 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages  as  well  as  the  German  have  all 
made  more  or  less  recent  movements  in  this  direction. 

The  main  point  made  by  the  writer  in  the  Temps  is  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  trying  to  make  the  English  or  American  language 
more  simple  to  foreigners,  and  suitable  for  adoption  as  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy,  thus  supplanting  the  French  tongue.  The 
President,  we  are  told,  loves  his  native  tongue,  but  does  not  think 
it  incapable  of  improvement  or  adaptation  to  the  understanding  of 
other  nationalities.     Thus : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. His  enthusiasm,  however,  as  might  be  expected  in  such 
a  man,  is  one  of  vigorous  common  sense,  such  as  induces  a  desire 


to  do  something  for  the  tongue,  and  not  sink  into  the  drowsy 
apathy  of  excessive  conservatism.  His  worship  of  his  mother 
tongue  has  no  affinity  with  that  sort  of  filial  piety  which  finds  in 
mummies  an  object  of  adoration.  True  filial  piety  is  that  which 
does  work,  as  our  ancestors  have  done  work,  and  shows  gratitude 
to  ancestors  by  making  their  descendants  better  than  they  were. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wishes  to  honor  the  past  of  his  language  by  pro- 
viding for  its  future.  His  phoneticism  is  a  far-sighted  linguistic 
patriotism.  His  aim  is  that  eventually  the  language  of  the  domi- 
nant race  shall  be  acknowledged  as  the  dominant  language  of  the 
earth." 

A  learned  French  philologist,  Louis  Havet,  of  the  Institute, 
comments  on  these  words,  and  genially  expands  this  statement  of 
the  President's  political  aspiration  for  the  improvement  of  his 
native  tongue.  In  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris)  we  find  him  writing 
thus  : 

"Dominant  race,  dominant  language — these  expressions  some- 
what jar  on  the  nerves  of  any  one  not  an  American  or  an  English- 
man. We  may  ardently  wish,  or  perhaps  hope,  that  they  will  be 
proved  false  by  future  history,  just  as  those  who  winced  at  the 
expression  la  grande  nation  were  reassured  and  consoled  by  time, 
the  healer.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  quite  justified  in  making  every 
effort  to  render  his  own  language  and  his  own  race  the  dominant 
language  and  race.  Mr.  Roosevelt  indeed  is  not  fussy,  and  is 
neither  a  phoneticist  nor  a  philologist  by  profession.  His  office 
is  that  of  an  executive  head  of  the  State,  and  it  is  as  a  specialist 
in  high  politics  that  he  expresses  the  hope  that  one  way  to  domi- 
nation maybe  found  through  orthography:  "So  simplified,  the  lan- 
guage will  soon  triumph  over  the  French  as  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy.' If  then  the  pacificator  of  Asia  busies  himself  to  modify 
phonetically  the  aspect  of  a  great  classical  idiom,  it  is  not  from 
any  regard  for  the  elegant  niceties  of  phonetics,  nor  from  any 
taste  for  those  etymological  affinities  which  simplification  will 
make  so  much  more  apparent,  nor  from  any  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  the  charming  archaisms  the  new  stlye  will  restore.  What 
then  is  the  object  of  the  new  enthusiasm  with  which  he  is  inspired? 
His  object  is  to  triumph  over  a  rival  idiom,  to  conquer  the  world 
for  English.  His  directing  idea  is  one  of  the  vastest  and  the  most 
exalted  which  a  statesman  of  a  high  order  could  conceive  in  these 
modern  days.  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  in  this  review  to 
speak  of 'great  things  which  lay  hidden  under  small  things.'  If 
the  expression  seems  enigmatic  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it 
will  soon  be  made  clear  in  meaning,  and  that  in  a  very  startling 
manner,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


M(  HO  LAS    AN..    HIS   MANIFESTOES, 
itand  why  my  people  ;ire  so  hard  to  please.     No  Czai 
has  ever  promised  them  so  much  as  I  have." 

—Jugeml  (  Munich). 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

(  ivilians  and  soldiers,  turn  by  turn,  take  part  in  the  revelry.     They 
don't  know  where  to  step,  but  must  needs  on  with  the  dance. 

—FisckitUo  iTurim. 


FIDDLING   AND    DANCING. 
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DEADLOCK    BETWEEN   CHURCH    AND   STATE 

IN    SPAIN. 

THE  publication  of  a  royal  decree  by  Count  Romanones,  au- 
thorizing civil  marriage  between  Catholics  as  well  as  others 
(noticed  in  The  Literary  Digest,  September  22,  p.  376',  has 
caused  an  explosion  in  Spanish  ecclesiastical  circles,  the  echoes 
of  which  are  heard  all  over  Europe.  The  Bishop  of  Tuy,  as  re 
ported  in  the  Madrid  papers,  has  published  a  defiant  protest 
against  the  decree,  and  been  supported  in  this  action  by  other 
prelates,  notably  the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa  and  the  bishops  of 
Baza  and  Tortosa.  While  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  the  Spanish 
Church  has  taken  no  action  against  the  royal 
decree,  Monsignore  of  Tuy,  "  one  of  the  most 
passionate  and  zealous  of  Ultramontanes," 
has  quite  upset  the  fat  in  the  fire.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  uncompromising  terms  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Count  Romanones's  mandate  : 

"  Neither  the  royal  ordinance  of  a  minister 
nor  any  other  decree  issued  by  the  secular 
power  can  authorize  the  faithful  to  violate 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  Church.  Civil 
marriage  between  Catholics  is  nothing  more 
than  legal  concubinage,  by  which  those  who 
enter  upon  it  are  maintained  in  a  position  of 
open  and  permanent  rebellion  against  the 
church,  of  whose  privileges  they  are  thereby 
deprived.  We  should  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's,  but  we  should  never 
forget  that  God  comes  before  Caesar." 

The  Ultramontane  papers  scoff  at  the  Gov- 
ernment because  the  ministers  have  not  taken, 
and  seem  disinclined  to  take,  any  steps  against 
the  recalcitrant  prelate.  But  the  Liberal 
(Madrid) declares  that  the  knell  of  the  State 
Church  has  been  rung,  and  altho  the  Minis- 
try is  by  no  means  anticlerical,  the  separation, 
as  in  France,  is  fated  to  come.     In  the  words  of  this  radical  organ  : 

"  The  Bishop  of  Tuy  has,  by  his  pastoral,  completed  in  his  own 
diocese  the  separation  between  Church  and  State  which  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  be  announced  by  decree  throughout  all  Spain." 

Count  Romanones,  according  to  the  Paris  Temps,  is  anxious  to 
bring  the  law  into  operation  against  the  revolting  prelate.  The 
majority  of  the  Ministry,  we  are  told,  are  opposed,  to  extreme 
measures,  and  the  bishops  of  Cordova  and  Santander  have  issued 
manifestoes  in  his  support.  El  Universo  (Madrid),  an  Ultramon- 
tane organ,  scoffingly  remarks: 

"  The  punishment  of  the  bishop,  in  spite  of  the  activity  of  Count 
Romanones,  Minister  of  Justice,  seems  a  long  time  in  coming,  and 
we  shall  see,  within  a  month's  time,  what  will  be  the  outcome  of 
the  Government's  energy.  The  conviction  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  that  while  Count  Romanones  will  find  himself  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  position,  the  bishop  will  be  left  in  peace  to  reflect 
whether  he  will  be  haled  to  the  bar  of  justice  or  suspended  from 
his  office  for  a  fixed  period  or  sentenced  to  a  public  reprimand. 
We  do  not  know,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  know,  which  of  these  alter- 
natives we  may  look  for.  Whatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at 
in  the  case,  we  are  personally  convinced  that  before  any  steps  are 
taken  for  the  disciplining  of  the  bishop,  Minister  Count  Roma- 
nones will  probably  have  ceased  to  be  minister." 

The  Jacobin  Correo  Espanol  declares : 

"The  present  Ministry  shrink  from  coming  to  any  decision  on 
the  question  of  Church  and  State,  altho  they  make  a  great  clatter 
about  it.  So  soon  as  the  Bishop  of  Tuy  published  his  pastoral 
the  clerical  organs  began  to  raise  their  voices  in  railing  against 
and  reviling  the  Government,  and  the  Government,  as  usual, 
meekly  held  their  peace." 

The  Temps  (quoted  above)  declares  that  its  representative  at 
Madrid  was  assured  that  if  Count  Romanones  is  not  supported  by 


his  colleagues  to  a  satisfactory  degree,  he  is  resolved  to  resign. 
"This  would  be  a  victory  for  the  Vatican,  and  produce  a  partial 
crisis  presaging  the  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


COUNT  ROMANONES, 

Spanisli  Minister  of  Justice,  whose  policy 
threatens  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
in  Spain. 


SLAVERY   OF   ITALIANS   ON    BRAZILIAN 

FARMS. 

T^OR  the  last  few  years  Italian  peasantry  have  been  encouraged 
-1  to  emigrate  to  Brazil,  and  Roman  and  Florentine  reviews 
have  published  articles  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  South 
America  for  the  exploitation  of  Italian  capi- 
tal and  labor.  In  the  year  1904,  we  are  told, 
there  were  1,100,000  Italians  settled  in  Brazil, 
650,000  being  in  San  Paulo,  in  the  south  re- 
gion of  the  republic.  But  according  to  Oreste 
Ristori,  who  writes  from  San  Paulo,  the 
condition  of  the  Italian  farm  laborers  in  that 
region  is  most  deplorable.  Writing  in  the 
Universitd  Popolare  (Mantua),  he  speaks  of 
the  miserable  slavery  of  his  fellow  country- 
men. They  are  compelled  to  work  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  The  food 
given  them  is  both  unwholesome  and  insuffi- 
cient. Physical  and  moral  degeneration  has 
resulted  from  the  horrors  of  their  lot  and  they 
have  sunk  into  a  condition  below  that  of  the 
brutes.  This  writer  says  that  altho  heavy 
taxation  and  capitalistic  oppression  have 
driven  them  to  foreign  lands,  they  find  after 
some  years  in  South  America  that  they  have 
merely  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.     To  quote : 

"  On  their  arrival  in  Brazil  they  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  fazeudas,  or  farms,  of 
the  country  and  compelled  to  labor  far  be- 
yond their  strength,  badly  fed,  lodged  like  swine  in  the  mud  of 
hovels  destitute  of  light  or  fresh  air.  Here  they  are  exposed  to 
the  weather,  to  disease,  to  all  the  pestilential  vapors  of  night,  with 
no  alleviation  for  their  exhaustion  excepting  a  few  hours  of  sleep 
between  sunset  and  dawn.  After  years  of  weariness  and  tribula- 
tion, our  slaves  of  the  soil,  those  strong  and  indomitable  cultiva- 
tors of  the  ground,  are  no  longer  recognizable.  Their  physical 
constitution  is  broken,  their  strength  is  exhausted,  their  blood  be- 
comes impoverished,  their  spirit  isgone.  Even  their  countenances 
betray  their  condition,  for  privation  and  suffering  have  emaciated 
and  turned  them  into  the  aspect  of  skeletons." 

The  personal  liberty  of  the  Italian  settlers  has  become  subject 
to  the  whims  of  cruel  taskmasters,  and  the  law  in  San  Paulo  af- 
fords no  redress.     Mr.  Ristori  tells  us  : 

"  On  the  fazendas  the  Italian  colonists  count  for  nothing.  They 
are  merely  chattels  gifted  with  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  their 
master  has  absolute  right  to  them,  as  to  the  negroes  who  were  for- 
merly his  slaves.  They  are  compelled  to  give  up  all  human  rights, 
to  think  only  of  their  duty,  and  to  conform  to  the  local  esti- 
mate of  their  own  inferiority  to  their  Spanish  masters,  at  the  risk 
of  being  severely  punished.  Meekness  and  resignation  are  indis- 
pensable requisites  in  avoiding  the  lash  of  the  slave-driver  or  fore- 
man, and  only  in  this  way  can  the  laborers  escape  from  a  worse 
fate." 

The  "worse  fate  "  is  forfeiture  of  wages,  torture,  and  sometimes 
death.  The  laws  and  the  Italian  consulate  have  no  protection 
for  the  Italian  farm  hands  in  San  Paulo.     Thus: 

"The  laws  of  the  land,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  fullest 
liberalism,  have  no  force  in  protecting  the  Italian  colonist.  All 
the  guaranties  of  which  we  so  frequently  hear  are  a  mere  dead 
letter  as  regards  him.  The  police  invariably  favor  the  assassins, 
and  the  magistrates  exculpate  them.  Their  excellencies  the  Ital- 
ian consuls  dine  with  the  owners  of  the  fazendas,  and  the  horrors 
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of  slavery,  apparently  put  a  stop  to  by  Brazilian  legislation,  are 
actually  brought  back  again,  in  all  their  frightful  cruelty,  and  still 
flourish  under  the  blue  sky  of  the  republic." 

The  Italian  colonists  of  San  Paulo  are  fast  degenerating  into  a 
condition  of  quasi-cretinism.  They  die  early.  Mr.  Kistori  pre- 
dicts that  all  will  eventually  perish,  in  such  an  environment,  and 
concludes  with  the  remark  that  "  in  nature  there  prevails  an  iron 
law  from  whose  application  no  living  thing  can  escape.  It  is 
'either  adapt  yourself  to  your  environment  or  die.'  Well,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  f agendas  all  conditions  indispensable  for  the 
life  of  the  human  species  are  lacking,  and  without  these  conditions 
the  Italian  colonist  mustdieout  and  disappear  in  Brazil." — Trans 
lation  made for The  Literary  Digest. 


Statistics  of   Russian   Crime  and   Repression.— 

The  activity  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  may  perhaps 
be  measured  very  fairly  from  the  statistics  which  the  Birzheveya 
Viedomosti  (St.  Petersburg)  professes  to  have  compiled  from  offi- 
cial telegrams  received  during  four  days  in  the  end  of  September. 
Eight  soldiers,  policemen,  and  officials  and  88  private  persons 
were  killed  in  armed  riots  in  different  sections  of  the  empire,  the 
wounded  being  140.  There  were  67  political  homicides,  9  train- 
robberies.  Robberies  were  also  perpetrated  in  2  tramway  offices. 
3  banks,  2  mills,  7  churches.  17  vodka-shops,  3  post-offices,  and 
5  stores,  and  25  private  persons  were  held  up  and  stripped  of  money 
and  valuables.  In  connection  with  these  robberies  29  casualties 
occurred  and  53  arrests  were  made.  The  buildings  destroyed 
by  fire  by  the  revolutionaries  during  the  same  period  included  2 
mills,  7  country  houses,  81  city  houses,  15  peasants'  huts,  and  2 
important  Government  buildings.  Sentences  of  death  were  passed 
on  26  revolutionaries,  and  17  were  condemned  to  life  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor.  The  total  number  of  arrests  made  amounted  to 
343.  Of  revolutionary  newspaper  editors  4  were  condemned  to 
imprisonment  and  fine.  The  disturbances  made  by  convicts  in 
the  Government  prisons  resulted  in  the  death  of  8  persons,  the 
wounding  of  14,  and  the  escape  of  11  prisoners. —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Lesser  Powers  and  Disarmament.— President 

Roosevelt,  in  his  anxiety  for  peace  and  disarmament,  does  not 
represent  the  United  States  alone,  says  Baron  D'Estournelles  de 
Constant,  French  Senator  and  Member  of  the  Court  of  The 
Hague  ;  America,  North  and  South,  the  New  World,  in  short, 
speak  through  him.  Quoting  in  La  Revue  (Paris)  the  words  of 
our  President  to  the  effect  that  an  immediate  disarmament  would 
be  impossible,  altho  efforts  toward  an  ultimate  disarmament  could 
not  fail  to  be  advantageous,  he  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  echoes 
Russian,  English,  Italian,  and  French  sentiments  in  favor  of  a 
limitation.  Mr.  De  Constant  particularly  dwells  upon  the  moral 
influence  of  the  so-called  little  Powers  on  the  decision  of  this 
question.  Their  rights  and  the  international  pledges  given  them 
should  be  considered  by  the  great  Powers  as  serious  factors  in  the 
problem.     He  writes: 

"We  must  not  omit  to  count  among  the  natural  or  professed 
partizans  of  limitation  those  who  are  somewhat  unscientifically 
classed  as  little  Powers,  as  if  they  were  not  able  to  speak  up  right 
loudly  for  limitation,  and  to  set  us  all  a  most  admirable  example. 
The  little  Powers  appeal  naturally  to  the  pledges  on  which  they 
rely  for  their  organization,  and  to  that  international  justice  by 
which  they  will  be  the  first  to  profit.  They  also  ask  for  the  end 
of  this  armed  peace  which  is  indirectly  ruinous  to  them,  because 
they  are  compelled  at  any  cost  to  arm  themselves,  and  to  live  eter- 
nally on  the  qui  vive,  under  the  suspended  lash  of  ever-threatening 
complications,  in  which  their  liberty  and  their  existence  would  be- 
come more  and  more  precarious  in  proportion  as  might  became 
universally  recognized  as  actual  right." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  COUNSEL. 

Mrs.    Europi      ■  Now,   children,  you   must  not  flirt  with  this 
young  man,  for  his  intentions  are  selfish,   He  is  not  a  marrying  man." 

—Carasy  Caret  as  (Buenos  Ayres). 


ROOSEVELT'S  ASPIRATIONS. 

Friend  Theodore  longs  for  universal  peace,  the  fraternity  of  nations. 
(1|i  t.  arbitration,  and  other  fine  things.    But  he  still  takes 

delight  in  the  fumes  of  a  fine  Havana  direct  from  Cuba. 
...      ,         .  .  Ftschutto  (Turin 

OUR    INTENTIONS   CARICA    URED. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


This  "hanging  bridge,"  which  parallels  the  stream  for  70  feet  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  gorge,  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  trumphs  of  railroad  engineering.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  spanning  of  this  fearlul  chasm  by  a  bridge  must  be  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  projects  yet  at- 
tempted by  engineers.  Several  years  were  spent  in  experimenting 
with  surveyors  before  the  project  was  deemed  at  all  feasible,  or 
its  accomplishment  determined  upon  by  the  corporation  control- 
ling the  work.     Besides  the  cost  of  constructing  the  bridge,  the 

company  are  expending  $1,000,000 
in  developing  this  new  enterprise. 
For  many  years  the  idea  of  bridg- 
ing Royal  Gorge  was  deemed  pre- 
posterous from  an  engineering  point 
of  view.  Even  the  possibility  of 
overcoming  the  engineering  obsta- 
cles to  be  encountered  in  building  a 
railroad  on  either  side  of  the  Gorge 
was  gravely  questioned  up  to  with- 
in a  few  years,  comparatively,  by 
the  most  experienced  engineers. 

"The  work  on  the  bridge  and  the 
tracks  on  both  sides  of  Royal  Gorge 
is  beirg  pushed  with  all  practica- 
ble speed  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  Canon  City,  Florence  &  Royal 
Gorge  Interurban  Electric  Railroad 
will  soon  be  in  active  operation." 


w 


THE   HIGHEST   BRIDGE    IN   THE   WORLD. 

THIS  distinction  is  awarded  by  The  American  Inventor  (New 
York,  October)  to  the  trolley-bridge  now  under  construction 
across  the  famous  Royal  Gorge,  in  Colorado,  which  will  be  2,627 
feet,  half  a  mile,  above  the  river  below.     As  far  as  height  goes, 
this  little  bridge— only  230  feet  long — will  be  in  a  class  by  itself, 
its  nearest  competitor  being  the    re- 
cently completed  Zambesi  bridge,  in 
Africa.  450  feet  in  height.     Says  the 
paper  named  above : 

"Just  at  the  point  where  this 
bridge  is  to  stand,  the  abysmal 
chasm  is  only  50  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  230  feet  at  the  top.  The 
rugged  opposite  walls  rise  almost 
vertically.  Through  this  narrow 
gorge  the  waters  of  the  stream  rush 
with  resistless  force  and  fury. 

"  By  accurate  measurement  the 
new  bridge  will  span  the  river  2,627 
feet  above  the  water;  it  will  be  230 
feet  long  and  22  feet  wide.  The 
material  will  be  of  flat  steel  and  steel 
cables  such  as  are  utilized  in  sus- 
pension-bridge construction.  The 
curved  girders  that  support  the 
structure  will  have  secure  lodgment 
at  each  end  in  the  granite  sides  of 
the  canon.  Sufficient  space  will  be 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  on  each 
side  to  secure  anchorages  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  violent  earthquake  can 
loosen. 

"  Singular  to  say  the  floor  of  the 
bridge  will  be  of  plate  glass  il/2  inch- 
es thick,  set  in  strong  steel  frame- 
work. This  is  to  afford  visitors  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  objects— the 
stream,  walls  of  the  awful  yawning 
chasm  below— without  becoming 
dizzy.  Oh  each  side  of  the  bridge 
will  be  high  strong  steel  railings  so 
that  there  will  be  no  possible  dan- 
ger   of  any  one    falling    from    this 

unusual   height.     One  million  dollars  is  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
bridge. 

"The  work  is  being  done  by  the  Canon  City,  Florence  & 
Royal  Gorge  Interurban  Electric  Railway  Company.  An  electric 
line  will  extend  from  Canon  City  and  Florence  to  the  top  of  Royal 
Gorge,  11  miles  distant,  crossing  the  highest  bridge  in  the  world 
in  making  the  trip.  The  canon  proper  is  about  seven  miles  long 
and  is  shut  in  by  continuous,  semi-perpendicular  walls  of  stone 
that  rise  for  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  roaring  waters  of 
the  Arkansas  River.  It  is  a  miniature  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado. From  the  summit  where  the  new  bridge  is  being  con- 
structed, the  view  will  be  one  of  incomparable  grandeur  and 
beauty,  aided  by  the  clear,  rarefied  Colorado  atmosphere.  The 
trip  from  Canon  City  to  the  top  of  the  gorge  will  be  made  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes  over  an  average  maximum  4-per-cent.  grade. 
The  ascent  by  rail  will  have  been  2,800  feet,  while  the  altitude  at 
the  summit  will  be  7,900  feet  above  sea-level. 

"When  once  on  the  south  side  of  the  giant  gorge,  the  cars  will 
return  to  Canon  City  over  another  road  of  4-per-cent. -grade  track 
15  miles  long.  The  cars  will  descend  by  gravity  alone,  the  speed 
being  controlled  by  a  type  of  improved  brakes." 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  passes  through  the  gorge 
nearly  half  a  mile  vertically  below  the  suspension  bridge.  As  the 
width  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  a  track  alongside  the  river,  the 
engineers  of  this  road  were  obliged  to  devise  what  is  known  as 
"  the  hanging  bridge,"  supported  by  rods  depending  from  steel 
trusses   anchored  in  the  rock  walls  on  each  side  of  the  stream.  .     have  been  made.     About  seven  years  ago  we  gave  some  account 


PROPOSED    SUSPENSION     BRIDGE    ACROSS   ROYAL  GORGE, 
GRAND   CANON    OF   THE   ARKANSAS. 


OUR    USELESS    RAILWAY 
SIGNALS. 

HAT  is  the  use  of  an  elabo- 
rate and  costly  system  of 
block  signals  if  they  are  systemati- 
cally disregarded,  either  with  or 
without  the  approval  of  the  authori- 
ties? This  is  the  question  that  the 
public  and  the  daily  press  ask  more 
insistently  after  each  additional  col- 
lision. That  signals  are  disregarded 
is  admitted  by  railroad  men,  who 
justify  it  on  the  ground  that  other- 
wise trains  could  not  run  on  sched- 
ule time.  Running  past  signals  is 
called  euphemistically  "permissive  blocking,"  which  would  ap- 
pear to  a  layman  to  be  something  of  an  Irish  bull.  Blocking 
that  permits  trains  to  get  past  is  no  blocking  at  all.  That  this 
kind  of  "permission"  is  fatal  is  admitted  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Railway  arid  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  October  6). 
He  says : 

"It  maybe  safely  stated  that  until  practise  becomes  educated 
to  the  point  of  enforcing  a  dead  stop  at  every  block  signal  set 
against  a  train,  just  as  rigorously  as  tho  the  signal  was  a  train- 
order  board,  there  will  be  occasional  collisions  in  the  presence  of 
block  signals,  no  matter  how  reliably  the  mechanism  may  work." 

There  is  a  general  demand  for  a  system  that,  in  place  of  merely 
setting  a  signal  for  the  engineer  to  disregard,  will  actually  stop  the 
train  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  running  on  an  occupied  section  of 
track.  Such  automatic  control  systems  are  in  use  on  several 
urban  electric  railways  in  this  country  and  on  some  steam  roads 
abroad.  They  have  been  tried  here  on  trunk  roads,  but  have  been 
rejected,  apparently  not  because  they  did  not  work,  but  because 
they  worked  too  well;  they  were  not  sufficiently  "  permissive." 
The  following  tale,  related  by  the  writer  quoted  above,  is  of  in- 
terest : 

"  There  is  widespread  opposition,  or  perhaps  prejudice,  to  ex- 
periments with  automatic  train-stop  devices,  regardless  of  the  ex- 
pense of  installing  the  same.     For  this  reason  only  a  few  trials 
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of  a  practical  trial  of  an  automatic-stop  system  which  was  contin- 
ued in  service  some  months  at  Hawley,  III.  .  .  .  Through  change 
of  management  this  apparatus  was  taken  out,  and  some  years  later 
an  installation  of  a  similar  system  was  made  in  connection  with 
several  block-signal  sections  on  a  heavy-traffic  line  near  Chicago. 


circumstances"  only  typical  of  a  number  of  wrecks  which  have  hap- 
pened under  block-signal  operation  in  the  past  "  is  asserted  by  the 
paper  already  quoted,  and  it  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  only  further 
step  which  can  be  taken  is  the  automatic  stopping  of  trains,  so 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  danger  signal  the  brakes  will 
be  quickly  applied  whether  the  engineer  acts  or  not." 


UNITED  STATES    B^Tl  LE-SHI V   "'CONNECTICUT." 

Three  years  in  building,  from  laying  of  the  keel  to  date  of  commission,  Sept.  29, 1906 
ment  of  four  12-inch,  eight  8-inch,  and  twelve  7-inch  guns. 

These  remained  in  service  throughout  one  winter,  and  were  then 
abandoned  as  unsatisfactory  to  certain  of  the  officials  in  authority. 
"  We  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  account  of 
this  trial,  and  hence  can  not  give  a  fair  criticism  of  the  installation 
in  all  particulars.  We  have  heard,  however,  from  good  authority, 
that  the  principle  of  stopping  trains  at  the  home-signal  posts  when 
the  blade  stood  at  danger,  regardless  of  the  engineman's  inclina- 
tions, was  unpopular  from  the  start,  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
system  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  party  before  there  had  been 
anything  like  a  reasonable  trial  of  the  same.  There  was  no  deny- 
ing, however,  that  the  system  did  stop  the  trains,  and,  on  one  oc- 
casion, all  night  long,  in  particular.  This  behavior  of  the  appa- 
ratus caused  a  very  great  uproar,  with  many  reports  directed  to  the 
office  of  the  chief  official  at  an  early  hour,  suggesting  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  apparatus  forthwith  if  it  was  desired 
to  operate  trains  on  schedule  time.  The  investigation 
which  followed,  however,  showed  that  the  system  had 
done  only  what  it  was  intended  to  perform,  for  all 
night  long  a  freight  car  on  a  side-track  had  stood  just 
beyond  the  fouling  point,  causing  the  automatic  trip  to 
apply  brakes  on  every  passing  train.  Of  course  this 
behavior  was  a  very  good  recommendation  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  automatic  stop,  but  as  there  was  no  readily 
discernible  obstruction  in  the  block  it  was  assumed  that 
the  apparatus  had  gone  wrong,  and  a  bad  reputation 
for  it  had  rapidly  accumulated  before  its  vindication  be- 
came known." 

Is  there  any  valid  objection  to  the  automatic  stop? 
Such  installations,  the  writer  tells  us.  "can  not  be  made 
and  operated  without  considerable  expense,"  but  all  im- 
provements cost  money.  It  has  also  been  asked  whether, 
under  automatic  control,  engineers  would  not  "lose  some 
of  that  vigilance  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  degree 
of  discipline,"  so  that  if  the  device  should  get  out  of  or- 
der, an  accident  might  not  sometimes  occur  which 
under  present  conditions  would  he  avoided?  Says  the 
writer : 


QUICK   CONSTRUCTION    AND    NAVAL 
STRENGTH. 

THE  English  naval  authorities,  to  parody  the  famil- 
iar adage,  are  showing  us  that  "  he  builds  twice 
who  builds  quickly  " — that  speed  in  construction  is  an 
important  factor  in  naval  strength.  They  have  built 
in  one  short  year  the  most  powerful  ship  in  the  world, 
and  they  regard  their  success  as  an  additional  guaranty 
of  their  supremacy  on  the  seas.  Their  most  speedy 
rival,  they  believe,  could  not  do  what  they  have  done  in 
double  the  time,  and  so  they  can  build  two  ships  while 
that  rival  is  building  one,  even  supposing  her  plant  to 
be  no  larger.  That  quick  construction  is  no  mere  empty 
>  feat  of  dexterity  an  editorial  writer  in  Engineering  (Lon- 
don, September  28)  hastens  to  show.  He  says  of  the 
recent  result  in  England  : 

"There  could  not  be  certainty  of  success  a  year  ago, 
when  the  experiment  of  rapidly  constructing  a  battle- 
ship of  the  Dreadnought's  size  and  power  was  entered 
upon  ;  the  result  certainly  adds  to  our  credit  one  more 
favorable  factor  in  the  problem  of  the  maintenance  of  our  sea- 
power.  It  is  true  that  much  preliminary  work  had  been  done  on 
the  Dreadnought  prior  to  the  laying  of  the  keel  on  October  2, 
1905.  .  .  .  We  prefer  therefore,  in  estimating  the  time  occupied 
in  building  the  D?'eadnought,  to  take  the  date  when  the  orders 
were  first  issued  by  the  Admiralty.  Even  so,  the  Dreadnought 
will  be  running  her  trials  within  sixteen  months  from  the  final  ac- 
ceptance of  the  design  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  she  will  be 
commissioned  within  eighteen  months  of  such  decision. 

"Can  this- record  be  repeated?  Can  it  be  made  general  prac- 
tise? An  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions  may  justify  the 
action  of  the  Admiralty  in  diminishing,  for  the  moment,  the 
amount  of  new  shipbuilding  work,  for,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
we  can  then  afford  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  ship  almost  a 


Artna- 


"The  answer  to  this  question  can  come  only  through 
practical  trial  of  automatic  stop  devices  used  in  conjunction  with 
block  Bignals,  and  we  have  several  times  urged  such  practical  trials 
on   a   more  extensive  scale   than   has  heretofore  been  the  case." 

That  the  overrunning  of  signals  with  fatal   results  is  a   train  of 


UNITED   STATES    BATTLE-SHIP  "LOUISIANA.'' 

Commissioned  about  the  tirst  of  June,  after  a  length  of  time  in  construction  about  equal  to 

the  Connecticut  \r,  its  twin  ship. 


year  later  than  any  foreign  nation,  with  the  ail  vantage  of  full 
knowledge  of  their  design,  and  still  have  the  vessel  ready  for  war 
service  as  soon  as  such  nation.  There  are  eight  or  nine  British 
firms  willing  to  complete  a  ship  of  the  Dreadnought  class  in  two 
years  and  three  months  ;  four  or  five  could  quite  readily  undertake 
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BRITISH    BATTI.E-SHIP  "DREADNOUGHT." 

Built  in  one  year,  and  larger  than  either  the  Connecticut  or  the  Louisiana,  having  ten  12-inch  guns  in  her  armament. 


to  repeat  the  performance  of  completing  a  Dreadnought  in  eight- 
een months.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  firms  who  them- 
selves manufacture  the  armor,  guns,  and  gun-mountings,  as  well 

as  the  machinery  and  the  hull 

"While  Germany  continues  what  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
'menace'  to  British  naval  supremacy,  we  may  wait  for  such  full 
knowldege  of  her  designs  as  our  Naval  Intelligence  Department 
will  provide,  as  we  may  then  not  only  produce  ships  superior  in 
fighting  qualities,  but  in  greater  numbers,  and  within  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time." 

The  writer  takes  up  statistics  compiled  by  German  writers  and 
concludes  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  with  the  present  facilities, 
Germany  can  produce  ships  in  less  than  two  and  one-half  years. 
In  the  past  the  time  taken  has  ranged  between  thirty -nine  and 
fifty  months,  and  the  ships  were,  as  a  rule,  of  moderate  size. 
France  is  still  slower,  tho  she  has  been  improving.  French  battle- 
ships ten  years  ago  occupied  about  seven  years  in  construction, 
while  later  ships  have  required  an  average  of  five  years.  The 
Patrie,  laid  down  in  1901,  completed  her  trials  a  month  ago.  It 
is  expected  that  the  six  new  battle-ships  now  to  be  ordered  will 
occupy  four  years  in  construction.  What  this  all  means  to  the 
Briton  particularly,  and  what  its  significance  is  to  the  world  in 
general,  are  brought  out  in  what  follows.     Says  the  writer  : 

"The  prospects,  therefore,  are  that  in  1908  no  Continental  nation 
will  have  in  fighting  condition  one  single  ship  of  the  Dreadnought 
type,  whereas  if  the  British  Admiralty  continue  the  rate  of  con- 
struction attained  with  the  ship  to  be  tried  next  week,  they  will 
then  have  one  squadron  made  up  of  six  Dreadnoughts,  and.  in  ad- 
dition, a  squadron  composed  of  eight  ships  of  the  King  Edward 
I'll,  class  and  two  Lord  Nelsons.  The  first  squadron  will  have 
sixty  12-inch  guns,  with  the  enormous  advantage  of  a  short  and 
easily  manipulated  fighting-line,  while  the  second  squadron  will 
have  forty  12-inch  guns,  and  fifty-two  9.2-inch  guns.  Both  will  be 
enormously  superior  to  any  squadron  of  an  equal  number  of  ships 
of  any  other  navy. 

"By  1908,  too,  the  British  nation  will  know  whether  foreign 
nations  accept  the  olive-branch  which  it  has  held  out  in  this  year's 
naval  policy,  by  a  relaxation  of  naval  expenditure,  without  any 
diminution  of  determination  to  ultimately  maintain  mastery  of  the 
sea.  If  this  desire  for  limiting  armaments  is  not  reciprocated, 
then  there  will  be  equal  unanimity  in  continuing  building  opera- 
tions to  maintain*  our  supremacy  at  all  costs.  There  should  be 
no  mistake  about  this  view.  The  Sea  Lords,  who,  after  all,  have 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  will  not  waver  as  to  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  supremacy.  Foreign  nations,  and  notably  the  German  peo- 
ple, may  realize  that  their  continuance  in  the  development  of  their 
naval  program — involving  as  it  does  in  their  case  not  only  an  enor- 
mous sum  for  ships,  but  something  like  10  millions  sterling  for  the 


widening  of  the  Kiel  Canal — cannot  win  even  the  mastery  of  the 
German  Ocean— the  ambition  of  the  'Admiral  of  the  Atlantic'  ' 

Where  we  stand  in  this  matter  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  constructive  speed-trial  between  the  Louisiana  and  Connec- 
ticut these  two  battle-ships  occupied  not  far  from  three  years  in 
building.  We  are  evidently  not  yet  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
the  English  in  this  kind  of  contest. 


ROOTS   AS   FOOD-SEEKERS. 

\  N  interesting  experiment,  showing  how  the  roots  of  plants 
**■  vary  in  length  according  as  plant  food  is  ready  at  hand  in 
the  sod  or  so  far  away  that  it  can  not  be  readily  obtained,  is  de- 
scribed in  La  Nature  (Paris,  September  8)  by  A.  Hubert.  Says 
this  writer : 

"Every  one  knows  that  the  root  is  the  underground  part  of  the 
plant  and  that  it  enables  the  plant  to  absorb,  through  its  radicular 
hairs,  the  mineral  matter  and  perhaps  certain  organic  substances 
in  dissolution  in  the  water  of  the  soil.  This  solution  thus  passes 
into  the  plant  and  nourishes  its  various  organs. 

"These  roots  .  .  .  are  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  spe- 
cies and  according  to  various  special  conditions  which  we  shall 
note  presently  ;  but  if  they  are  torn  up,  only  a  very  small  fraction 
is  obtained.  When  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  exact  length  of 
roots,  the  process  introduced  by  Dehe'rain  must  be  employed  : 
various  seeds  are  cultivated  on  a  terrace  about  6  feet  high,  then  at 
the  proper  moment  the  earth  is  cut  away  at  the  foot  so  that  the 
roots  may  be  freed  of  adherent  soil  by  washing  them  with  a  gar- 
den syringe.     They  may  then  be  examined  easily. 

"  By  this  process  it  has  been  shown  that  the  roots  of  wheat  at 
the  end  of  winter  reach  the  length  of  1.5  to  2  meters  [about  5  to 
6V2  feet],  and  that  those  of  clover  fifteen  months  old  go  to  a  depth 
of  1.1  meter  [y/2  feet].  One  of  the  causes  that  tend  to  lengthen 
roots  is  dryness  of  the  soil :  we  have  here  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  defense  for  the  plant  against  drought,  or  it  may  thus 
seek  water  in  the  subsoil,  at  as  great  a  depth  as  necessary. 

"Another  cause  of  exaggeration  in  the  length  of  roots  is  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  in  nutritive  matter.  In  this  connection  an  in- 
teresting experiment  may  be  mentioned.  Three  test-tubes  .  .  . 
were  filled  respectively  with  well-washed  sand,  with  exhausted  soil 
from  a  cultivated  field  that  had  not  been  fertilized  for  fifteen  years, 
and  with  good  rich  earth.  In  each  of  these  receptacles  were 
planted  five  seeds  of  colza,  and  the  soil  was  kept  damp  by  water- 
ing frequently  with  distilled  water,  so  that  no  nutriment  might  be 
introduced  in  this  way.  The  experiment  was  begun  on  June  15 
and  ended  on  July  28  ;  on  the  latter  date  the  earth  was  removed 
from  the  tubes  without  injuring  the  roots  and  the  plants  were  then 
photographed.     The  roots  of  the  colzas  grown  in  sand  reached  35 
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to  40  centimeters  [14  to  16  inches]  in  length,  while  in  the  exhausted 
soil  they  stopped  at  25  or  30  centimeters  [10  or  12  inchesj,  and  in 
the  good  soil  at  15  centimeters  [6  inches].  The  development  of 
the  parts  above  ground  was  inverse  to  this.  In  these  phenomena 
there  was  no  question  of  moisture,  since  all  the  plants  were  watered 
regularly,  but  purely  one  of  nutrition,  the  roots  being  obliged  to 
seek  their  nutriment  at  a  distance  in  the  sand  and  exhausted  soil. 
while  they  found  it  near  at  hand  in  the  good  soil. 

"  The  plants  were  afterward  dried  and  the  organic  and  mineral 
matters  were  determined.  .  .  .  The  results  show  that  the  ratio  of 
the  weight  of  roots  to  that  of  stem  diminishes  as  the  quality  of 
the  soil  improves.  The  matter  absorbed  in  the  good  and  bad 
soils  is  sensibly  equal,  but  with  predominance  of  the  root  over  the 
stem  in  the  case  of  the  exhausted  soil.  In  each  case  the  total 
matter  absorbed  was  twice  that  furnished  by  the  sand. 

"  Here  we  have  a  cause  and  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference of  length  in  the-roots  of  the  same  plant  in  various  kinds 
of  soil.  The  poorer  the  soil,  the  more  the  root  is  forced  to  extend 
itself  to  seek  nutriment.  The  struggle  for  life  shows  itself  in  all 
nature,  as  well  in  the  plant  as  in  the  animal  world  ;  the  experiment 
just  described  is  a  new  proof  of  this  fact." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CAUSE  OF   CAISSON   DISEASE. 

OWING  to  the  number  of  engineering  works  that  are  now 
being  prosecuted  in  and  around  New  York  with  the  aid  of 
compressed  air,  public  notice  has  been  especially  directed  to  the 
so-called  "caisson  disease,"  or  the  "bends"  as  it  has  been  popu- 
larly named,  which  isapt  to  attack  men  working  in  an  atmosphere 
under  pressure.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  trouble  is  caused, 
not  by  the  pressure  itself,  but  by  its  sudden  relief  on  passage  too 
quickly  into  the  open  air.  The  following  explanation,  quoted  from 
The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York, 
October),  puts  the  matter  clearly  : 

"  Recent  autopsies  performed  upon  human  beings  killed  by  cais- 
son disease  indicate  that  the  'bends  '  is  caused  by  air  bubbles  in 
the  blood,  as  those  bubbles  have  been  found  in  the  heart,  blood- 
vessels, and  various  tissues  and  organs.  Air  bubbles  may  seem 
very  harmless,  and  it  may  be  asked  how  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  profound  disturbances  and  often  death. 

"The  realization  of  the  serious  consequences  of  air  in  the  circu- 
lating blood  is  as  old  as  Galen,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  air  to 
enter  certain  veins  in  the  course  of  surgical  operations  is  guarded 
against  by  modern  surgeons.  If  by  any  chance  air  as  a  bubble — 
that  is,  in  contrast  to  absorbed  or  dissolved  air— is  in  the  circu- 
lating blood-stream,  it  acts  like  a  foreign  body.  The  bubble  may 
pass  along  for  a  distance,  but  at  some  point  it  will  block  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  by  obstructing  a  small  artery.  Should  the 
air  bubble  lodge  in  a  vessel  of  the  brain  through  which  the  blood 
passes  to  nourish  some  important  center,  as  that  which  controls 
respiration,  then  the  brain  center  would  at  once  cease  to  function. 
The  individual  stops  breathing,  and  death  ensues.  The  same  is 
true  of  an  air  embolus  in  the  heart.  But  if  the  circulation  to  cen- 
ters that  are  not  vital  is  impeded,  the  other  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  manifested,  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints  and  various  de- 
grees of  paralysis. 

"  In  the  less  severe  forms  of  'bends,' complete  recovery  of  health 
is  not  unusual,  because  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  the  air  is  re- 
asborbed  into  the  tissue  fluids,  and  those  parts  which  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  starvation  in  having  the  blood-stream  cut  off  from 
them  are  again  restored  to  normal.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  nervous 
system,  where  regeneration  of  injured  tissue  is  especially  difficult, 
do  permanent  injuries  result. 

"  If  the  man  who  has  been  in  a  caisson  for  several  hours  under 
a  pressure  of  two  or  more  atmospheres  passes  quickly  through  the 
decompression  lock— so  quickly  that  the  air  is  not  held  in  solution 
in  the  blood,  but  escapes  in  bubbles  in  the  tissues — this  free  air 
causes,  if  not  death,  a  train  of  severe  and  dangerous  symptoms. 
Physicians  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  accepting  the  explanation 
of 'bends,' probably  because  the  facts  seem  more  tangible  to  a 
physicist  than  to  one  trained  to  medicine,  and  also  because  the 
observation  of  cases  in  the  hospital  has  revealed  little  in  explana- 
tion of  the  disease  and  nothing  as  to  means  of  treatment.  In  fact, 
'bends  '  is  a  condition  which  need  almost  never  occur. 


"  Leonard  Hill  and  Macleod,  two  physiologists  of  the  London 
Hospital,  have  repeatedly  placed  monkeys  in  a  small  caisson  and 
subjected  them  to  a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres  (117.6  pounds 
per  square  inch)  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  animals. 
These  investigators,  however,  allowed  two  hours  for  decompres- 
sion from  this  high  pressure,  which  is  much  more  than  is  ordinar- 
ily used  in  any  engineering  construction.  It  is  the  belief  at  pres- 
ent that  at  least  fifteen  minutes  for  each  atmosphere  of  pressure 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  safety,  but 
whether  this  precaution  will  ever  be  rigidly  observed  is  questiona- 
ble ;  and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  men  themselves,  as  much 
as  any  construction  company,  would  object  to  a  period  of  a  half 
hour  spent  in  a  decompression  lock,  when  there  is  a  possibility 
that  no  harm  would  come  if  only  five  minutes  were  allowed  for 
the  operation." 


TO   INCREASE   HOLLAND   ONE-EIGHTH. 

THE  dream  of  the  Hollander— the  reclamation  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee— is  now  approaching  realization,  we  are  told  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  Engineering  (London,  September  28) — that  is,  leg- 
islation looking  toward  the  beginning  of  work  has  now  been  se- 
cured. The  Zuyder  Zee  is  nearly  one-sixth  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  Holland,  and  enough  of  it  will  be  turned  into  dry  land  to  make 
the  country  larger  by  one-eighth.  This  huge  drainage  scheme  has 
been  under  discussion  twenty  years,  during  which  time  the  plans 
have  been  considerably  altered  and  modified.  Says  the  paper 
named  above  : 

"  The  present  Zuyder  Zee  is  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  floods, 
the  area  which  it  now  comprises  having  originally  been  firm  land, 
with  only  a  moderate-sized  lake;  but  the  North  Sea  by  degrees 
swamped  the  whole  district,  its  ravages,  of  which  accounts  are 
recorded  as  far  back  as  one  hundred  years  before  Christ,  culmi- 
nating in  the  floods  of  1170,  1277,  1287,  1337,  and  1362.  It  has  long 
been  the  ambition  of  the  Dutch  to  restore  their  country  to  what 
may  be  considered  its  original  size,  and  in  some  thirty  years  they 
hope  to  have  compassed  it.  The  area  of  Holland  at  present  is 
about  33,000  square  kilometers  [about  10,000  square  miles],  and 
that  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  5,250  square  kilometers;  the  depth  varies 
from  about  ri  feet  to  about  20  feet  at  the  deepest;  it  is  proposed 
to  leave  a  lake  of  some  1,200  square  kilometers,  but  the  rest,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  necessary  canals,  will,  according  to  the 
present  plan,  be  transformed  into  marsh-land.  The  first  and  most 
vital  part  of  the  work  is  the  construction  of  a  dam,  nearly  20  miles 
long,  proceeding  from  Ewgk,  in  North  Holland,  by  way  of  the 
island  of  Wieringen,  to  Piaam,  in  Fiegland.  This  dam,  which, 
it  is  calculated,  will  take  some  eight  years  to  complete,  will  turn 
the  Zuyder  Zee  into  a  lake.  The  breadth  of  this  dam,  18  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  will  be  30  feet,  and  on  its  inner  slope  it 
is  proposed  to  construct  a  double-lined  railway  and  a  roadway  20 
feet  broad.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  will  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult dam  to  build,  considering  the  always  present  risk  of  floods 
and  the  power  of  the  breakers.  Simultaneously  with  the  work  on 
the  dam,  the  canalization  of  the  area  inside  it  will  be  taken  in 
hand.  The  laying  dry  of  the  area  to  be  reclaimed  will,  according 
to  the  present  calculations,  extend  over  some  twenty-four  years, 
and  will  be  done  piece  by  piece,  it  not  being  considered  advisable 
to  go  ahead  with  a  second  piece  until  the  first  has  been  covered 
with  vegetation.  The  Dutch  have  immense  experience  in  this 
kind  of  work,  and  have  always  acquitted  themselves  exceedingly 
well.  The  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking  is  calculated  at  about 
^12,500,000,  but  in  spite  of  this  heavy  expenditure,  the  underta- 
king will  no  doubt  prove  very  remunerative,  in  case  no  accidents 
befall  it." 


Dust-Fog  from  Vesuvius.— A  phenomenon  which  oc- 
curred at  Paris  and  which  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  is  described  by  Stanislas  Meunier,  the  well-known  au- 
thority upon  meteorological  effects.  Says  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York,  September  29): 

"On  the  morning  of  April  11  a  dry  and  yellowish  fog  extended 
over  the  city.  It  was  strong  enough  to  interfere  with  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  Seine,  and  the  sun  appeared  under  a  peculiar  aspect 
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Supposing  that  this  phenomenon  might  be  caused  by  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  Mr.  Meunier  placed  upon  the  roof  of  his  dwelling 
a  series  of  plates  covered  with  glycerin  so  as  to  retain  the  floating 
dust.  These  plates  when  treated  with  water  gave  a  rather  abun- 
dant deposit  in  which  soot  and  organic  matter  were  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  fine  portion  of  the  deposit,  which  was  separated 
by  the  Thulet  heavy  liquid,  gave  an  extremely  fine  sand,  and  a 
microscopic  examination  of  this  confirmed  Mr.  Meunier's  idea. 
Comparison  of  this  sand  with  the  ash  sent  up  by  Vesuvius  in  1S22, 
of  which  he  had  a  sample,  showed  a  complete  identity  with  the 
latter.  The  main  difference  consists  in  the  presence  of  some  p<  r- 
fectly  spherical  globules  of  oxidized  iron  in  the  Paris  dust.  We 
may,  therefore,  admit  that  the  fog  seen  in  Paris  was  caused  by  the 
very  fine  dust  sent  up  from  Vesuvi.is." 


A  TERRESTRIAL  CONSTELLATION. 

AN  interesting  reproduction  of  a  telescopic  photograph  of  far- 
distant  cities  by  night  is  published  in  The  Technical  World 
Magazine  (Chicago)  under  the  caption  "The  Milky  Way  of  the 
Earth."  A  view  of  the  same  region  by  day  is  given  for  compari- 
son.    Says  this  magazine  : 

"  How  the  myriad  twinkling  lights  of  a  large  city  would  look  to 
an  astronomer  twenty  miles  from  the  earth  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying remarkable  photograph.  The  picture  was  taken  on  a 
dark  night  with  the  famous  Bruce  photographic  telescope,  located 
on  Mount  Wilson  in  California.  The  photograph  shows  the  lights 
of  the  two  cities  of  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles,  as  they  lie  stretched 
out  in  the  valley  below  the  mountain.  At  first  glance  even  the 
practised  astronomer  might  be  excused  for  thinking  it  a  photo- 
graph of  distant  star  clusters  and  misty  groups  of  nebula?. 

"It  is  noticeable  that  the  lights  of  Los  Angeles,  fifteen  miles 
away,  are  more  brilliant  than  those  of  Pasadena,  only  nine  miles 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  number 
of  arc  lights  used  in  the  more  distant  city.  The  almost  continuous 
lines  of  light  in  and  between  the  cities  are  caused  by  rapidly  mov- 
ing electric  cars.  The  second  photograph  shows  the  same  view 
by  daylight.  Pasadena  looks  almost  microscopic,  while  Los 
Angeles,  lying  on  the  horizon  line,  is  scarcely  to  be  made  out. 
On  a  clear  day  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  remote  distance." 


To  Regulate  "  Wireless."— Delegates  representing  thirty- 
one  governments  have  assembled  in  Berlin,  by  invitation  of  the 
•German  Government,  to  agree,  if  possible,  regarding  the  exchange 
of  messages  by  the  various  systems  of  space-telegraphy  and  to 
define  the  bases  on  which  private  wireless  telegraph  companies 
may  operate  with  the  consent  of  governments.  Says  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  Octo- 
ber 6) : 

"  The  conference  is  a  result  of  the  Marconi  company  having  re- 
fused to  allow  its  stations  to  do  business  with  persons  using  other 
than  Marconi  appliances.  Cermany  will  propose  to  the  confer- 
ence that  an  international  bureau  shall  be  established  for  the  con- 
trol of  wireless  telegraphing;  that  each  wireless  station  must  be 
connected  with  the  ordinary  telegraphs  by  special  lights;  that  the 
conditions  under  which  wireless  stations  shall  work  with  compa- 
nies that  do  not  subscribe  to  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  shall 
be  laid  down  by  the  conference:  that  governments  which  do  not 
adhere  to  the  convention  may  do  so  later;  and  that  when  contro- 
versies arise  over  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  conven- 
tion they  shall  be  submitted  by  arbitration." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"The  lowest  temperature  yet  recorded,"  says  Merck's  Report  (New  York, 
( (ctober  1,  "is.  we  believe,  that  reached  recently  by  K.  Olszewski  in  an  attempt 
itefy  helium.  By  the  aid  of  solid  hydrogen  he  cooled  the  gas  to  — 2590  C. 
under  180  atmospheres'  pressure;  then,  suddenly  releasing  the  pressure  to  that 
ol"  the  atmosphere,  a  degree  of  cold  was  created  which,  by  calculation  from  La- 
place and  Poisson's  formula,  amounted  to  — 271. 30  C.  Helium,  however, 
did  not  liquefy,  and  he  accordingly  assumes  that  its  boiling-point  must  be  be- 
low      271.  and  that  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  reducing  it  to  a  liquid.." 

"The  consumption  of  drugs  in  the  war  carried  on  in  the  Far  East  is  one  of 
importance."  says  Red  Cross  Xotes.  "Quite  early  in  the  war  upward  of  100,000 
ounce-  1  if  quinin  were  demanded,  and  stocks  of  bismuth  subnitrate  and  sodium 
salicylate  were  exhausted.  Fifty  thousand  large  cases  of  medical  sup- 
plies were  chipped  from  Japan  at  one  time.  The  demands  for  adhesive 
plaster,  gauze,  cotton,  and  other  surgical  dressings  have  been  enormous,  and 
supplies  liifficult  to  secure.  Two  million  pills  a  day  have  been  supplied  by 
the  army's  tablet  and  pill  works  in  Tokio.  Japan.  The  Government  of  Japan 
purchased  all  of  the  available  stock  of  beechwood  creosote,  which  is  made  into 
pills,  and  each  s<  ildier  is  required  to  take  one  a  day  to  prevent  dysentery.  Each 
soliiier  carries  a  tin  containing  90  pills  and  they  are  labeled  'Russian  Expedi- 
tion Pills.'  The  Government  of  Japan  at  one  time  purchased  one  hundred 
(  ich  of  carbolic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate." 
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SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE  HAYSTACK 
CENTENNIAL. 

THE  celebration  early  this  month  at  North  Adams  and  Will- 
iamstown,  Mass.,  as  well  as  in  London.  Shanghai,  and 
Bombay,  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  famous  "haystack 
prayer-meeting  "  serves  again  to  focus  attention  upon  the  work  of 
American  foreign  missions.  The  event  thus  commemorated  was 
fully  described  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  April  7,  and  it  is 
enough  to  repeat  that  a  chance  gathering  of  five  Williams-College 
students  for  shelter  during  a  thunder-shower  resulted  shortly  in 
the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  which  means  practically  the  inception  of  the  for- 
eign-missionary     move- 


ment in  this  country.  The 
site  of  the  haystack  is 
marked  by  a  monument 
which  designates  it  "the 
birthplace  of  American 
foreign  missions,"  and 
records  the  names  of  the 
five  students  — Samuel  J. 
Mills,  James  Richards, 
Francis  L.  Bobbins,  Har- 
vey Loomis,and  Byram 
Green.  Dr.  Edward  War- 
ren Capen,  writing  in  The 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Ober- 
lin),  describes  the  origi- 
nal "haystack  meeting" 
as  a  focal  event.     Thus: 

"In  that  group  of  young 
men  converged  the  light 
of  nearly  two  centuries  of 
interest  in  missions,  while 
from  it  have  come  the 
rays  of  the  brilliant  mis- 
sionary achievements  of 

the  century  just  closing.  Behind  it  were  the  desultory  labors  of 
the  missionary  workers  of  the  whole  colonial  period,  and  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  national  period ;  before  it  were  the  systematic 
labors  of  the  well-organized  and  efficient  leaders  of  the  American 
missionary  movement." 

Of  the  principles  and  methods  of  these  early  missionary  leaders 
Dr.  Capen  says: 

"  To  be  sure,  their  theology  is  not  that  which  is  popular  in  these 
days.  There  was  a  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  sin  and  of  man's 
need  of  an  atonement  which  has  been  largely  lost.  They  preached 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  suffering  in  a  way  which  sounds  strange  in 
our  ears.  They  were  sticklers  for  dogma  beyond  us  moderns. 
They  believed  non-Christian  religions  to  be  the  work  of  the  evil 
one.  At  least  many  of  the  missionaries  themselves  thus  agreed 
with  the  prevailing  theology  of  their  day  rather  than  with  that 
of  ours.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  a  loftiness  of  aim  and  a 
breadth  of  sympathy  upon  the  part  of  the  officials  and  leading 
missionaries  which  well-nigh  amaze  us 


1'iom  article  111  "'The  Churchman,"  Oct.  tith,  1906. 
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sion  of  unnecessary  offense,  or  disgust  to  those  among  whom  you 
may  sojourn;  and  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  indifference,  or  in 
which  conscience  is  not  concerned,  to  make  yourselves  easy  and 
agreeable  to  them."  "In  teaching  the  Gentiles,"  they  were  fur- 
ther cautioned,"  it  will  be  your  business,  not  vehemently  to  declaim 
against  their  superstitions,  but,  in  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ,  to  bring  them  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth." 

The  recent  celebration  in  Massachusetts  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners.  Secretary  Barton,  dis- 
cussing the  present  situation  in  the  mission  field,  stated  that  the 
most  serious  politicalconditions  faced  by  any  of  the  missions  of 
the  Board  at  present  are  in  South  Africa,  where  the  so-called 
'Ethiopian  movement '  has  stirred  up  the  native  Zulus. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  of  New  York,  in  his  ad- 
dress, called  attention  to 
a  new  factor  in  mission- 
ary work.  As  reported  in 
the  Springfield  Republi- 
can he  spoke  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  We  must  recognize 
the  part  that  the  growing 
native  church  ought  to 
have  in  the  work  of  direct 
evangelization.  In  the 
past,  the  typical  mission- 
ary has  been  primarily  an 
evangelist  to  the  heathen. 
He  had  to  be,  for  his  was 
often  the  only  voice  from 
whom  the  message  could 
be  heard  and  his  work 
was  necessarily  individu- 
alistic. The  missionary 
has  been  paramount.  The 
mission  and  the  Board 
have  been  expected  to  run 
everything.  If  anything 
was  wanted,  the  Board 
was  asked  for  it.  But  as 
the  result  of  faithful  evan- 
gelism a  native  church  has  now  been  created,  and  from  now  on  we 
must  concede  its  proper  share  of  responsibility  for  making  the 
Gospel  known,  and  more  and  more  definitely  our  missionary  policy 
should  emphasize  the  training  of  a  native  ministry  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  identifying  Christianity 
with  questions  on  which  Christians  disagree.  And  in  the  matter 
of  the  creed  and  government  of  the  native  church,  we  must  more 
clearly  recognize  the  right  of  each  autonomous  body  of  Christians 
to  determine  certain  things  for  itself." 


BURNE-JONES  MOSAICS  IN  THE   AMERICAN 
CHURCH    AT  ROME. 

"^HE  now  nearly  completed  mosaics  which  were  designed  by 
■*■       the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  for  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome  are  described  in  an  illustrated 
article  in  the  New  York  Churchman.     The  church  itself,  we  are 


told,  is  pointed  out  to  the  Baedeker-guided  or  personally  conducted 
We  ha\i   been  wont  to  believe  that  this  is  the  day  of  federation  ■    tourist  as  one  of  the  sights  of  that  famous  city;  and  the  writer  re- 


and  union  of  churches,  and  that  a  hundred  years  ago  sectarianism 
was  rile.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century 
denominational  lines  were  drawn  less  sharply  than  they  have  been 
since.  There  was  a  closeness  of  cooperation  between  Congrega- 
tionalistand  Presbyterian,  between  Congregationalist  and  Baptist. 
at  least  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  which  we  little  appreciate. 
That  was  the  day  of  interdenominational  movements,  such  as  the 
liible,  education,  and  Sunday-school  societies." 

We  learn  further  that  the   Board  instructed  its  missionaries,  in 
their  relations  with  the  heathen,  "  rve  yourselves  from  all 

fastidiousm  eling  and  of  deportment :   to  avoid  every  occa- 


minds  us  that  it  stands  practically  as  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  late  Dr.  Nevin,  through  whose  activities  it  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  187S.  Prior  to  1870  no  Protestant 
place  of  public  worship  was  tolerated  within  the  Roman  wills.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  articles  placed  beneath  the 
corner-stone,  which  was  laid  in  1873,  was  a  copy  of  The  Church- 
man. The  Burne-Jones  mosaics,  which  constitute  the  church's 
interior  decoration,  are  notable  even  in  such  a  storehouse  of  art  as 
Rome.     P>\  way  of  description  we  read  : 

"  Outside  the  great  arch  of  the  chancel,  immediately  beneath  the 
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roof,  is  seen  the  Annunciation.  Beyond  is  the  crucified  Christ, 
boldly  conceived  as  fixed,  not  upon  any  of  the  customary  forms  of 
the  cross,  but  on  a  Tree  of  Life,  whose  branches  cover  the  whole 
heaven.  Adam,  with  sheaves  of  garnered  wheat,  is  seen  on  the 
one  side  of  the  crucified,  on  the  other  Eve  with  her  children  and 
lilies  to  symbolize  blessed  Mary,  the  second  Eve.  Beyond  this 
arch,  in  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse,  is  seen  above  a  glory  of  angels, 
and,  below,  the  enthroned  Christ,  surrounded  by  seraphic  figures, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  terrestrial  globe.  Fountains  of  life  spring 
from  beneath  the  throne,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  a  strongly 
defined  arch,  as  tho  to  divide  the  spiritual 
realm  above  from  the  earth  below.  On 
either  side  are  two  attendant  figures  repre- 
senting the  four  Archangels,  each  figure  ten 
feet  in  height.  Three  of  them  appear  dis- 
tinctly in  our  illustration,  the  fourth,  partly 
hidden  on  the  extreme  left,  is  given  a  special 
illustration.  Above  the  outer  arcli  are  in- 
scribed in  Latin  the  words  of  the  angelic 
salutation  ;  above  the  inner  arch,  also  in 
Latin,  are  the  words:  'In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world.'" 


THE    CHURCH    PROBLEM    IN 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

DIFFICULTIES  and  delay  are  attend- 
ing the  rebuilding  of  churches  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  situation  thus  created 
suggests  to  The  Christian  Work  and  Evan- 
gelist (non-sectarian,  New  York)  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  by  actual  application  the 
principle  of  church  federation.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  churches  lags,  we  are  told, 
not  because  of  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  but  because  the  means  are  not  at 
command.     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"It  would  seem  as  if  church  federation 
might  have  something  to  say  here.  At  least 
it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  church  comity  and  church  federa- 
tion, which  have  been  carefully  taught  and 
to  a  good  degree  tested  during  the  past  ten 
•or  fifteen  years,  should  be  brought  to  bear 
in  San  Francisco,  at  least  in  the  interest  of 
economy  of  resources,  no  new  church  being 
built  in  any  but  strategic  points,  no  money 
being  wasted  by  the  crowding  of  churches 
in  any  given  section.  Published  lists  show 
that  nearly  a  hundred  church  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  earthquake  or  fire.     Many  of 

these  were  exceedingly  costly,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  more 
expensive  ones  were  more  or  less  massed  in  certain  districts. 
If  now  a  church  federation  could  be  formed,  or.  if  it  already 
exists,  as  is  quite  possible,  if  its  leading  members,  drawn  from 
every  denomination,  could  canvass  the  whole  ground,  and,  em- 
ploying that  almost  prophetic  business  sense  that  can  forecast 
the  probable  movement  of  population  during  the  next  few  years, 
could  mark  the  sites  where  churches  would  be  most  needed,  say 
for  a  score  of  years  to  come,  the  city  might  be  rechurched  at  the 
minimum  of  expense  and  with  the  maximum  of  effectiveness.   .  .  . 

"  Probably  there  never  was  before,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  not  soon  again  be,  so  large  and  so  notable  an  opportunity 
for  putting  to  a  test  those  principles  of  federation  which  have  been 
so  much  admired  and  so  widely  taught,  as  a  matter  of  theory, 
within  recent  years.  Happily  there  has  been  time  enough  and 
experience  enough  to  reduce  these  principles  to  practicable  form, 
and  to  raise  up  a  body  of  experts  in  their  execution.  The  National 
Federation  might  very  properly  lend  a  helping  hand  here.  But 
California  herself,  and  in  especial  the  University  at  Berkeley,  can 
furnish  the  competent  leader  if  the  good  folk  of  San  Francisco  are 
willing  to  follow." 

Two  obstacles,  it  appears,  stand  in  the  way  of  so  ideal  a  plan. 


but  neither  of  these  appears  to  The  Christian  Work  and  Evan- 
gelist as  I  ital.     We  read  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  tho  churches  were  swept  away,  the  land  they 
stood  on  remains  ;  it  is  the  property  of  the  churches,  and  the  most 
natural  site  for  rebuilding.  This  should  not  prove  a  serious  ob- 
stacle, lor  land  can  be  sold  or  exchanged,  even  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, in  San  Francisco,  and  perhaps  the  more  readily  be- 
cause of  existing  circumstances 

"  Far  more  serious,  apparently,  is  the  denominational  question. 
Every  denomination  desires  to  be  repre- 
sented in  every  locality.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  principles  of  federation,  and  the  influence 
for  some  years  past  of  the  federation  idea, 
ought  to  be  potent." 

We  learn  from  The  Sacred  Heart  Rei 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  erected  tem- 
porary structures  on  the  old  sites  of  their 
churches  and  schools.  These  structures, 
says  the  paper  quoted,  are  inexpensive  and 
temporary  "because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
where  the  residence  centers  of  population 
will  be  in  the  new  San  Francisco." 


PERSECUTION   AS  AN    INTEL- 
LECTUAL  HELP. 


M 


ARCHANGEL,    DETAIL   OF   MOSAIC       CHRISTUS 
VICTOR," 

By  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
Rome. 


OTIVES  of  self-preservation  and  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
brought  the  leaders  of  the  early  church  to 
make  concessions  to  pagan  learning  which 
otherwise  the  character  of  their  faith  would 
have  repudiated.  Such  a  view  is  presented 
by  Geraldine  Hodgson,  of  University  Col- 
lege, Bristol,  in  a  work  called  "Primitive 
Christian  Education. "  Persecution,  strange- 
ly enough,  was  one  of  the  agencies  which 
tended  to  enlarge  the  narrow  circle  to  which 
Christian  learning  seemed  "by  its  source 
and  prejudices  "  predestined.  Cut  off  frbm 
the  main  stream  of  life,  timid  and  distrust- 
ful as  Christianity  was  in  its  earliest  days, 
the  danger  arose  that  it  would  "produce 
nothing  but  treatises  on  mysticism  or  polem- 
ical pamphlets."  Persecution,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  forced  it  to  associate  with  men  of  the 
world  in  order  to  overcome  them,"  obliged 
it  "  to  choose  defenders  who  could  command 
attention."  "Instead  of  obscure  devotees 
and  solitary  theologians,  it  sought,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  schools, 
for  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  and  lawyers."  Enlarging  upon 
this  point,  she  quotes  Mr.  Boissier,  author  of  "  La  Fin  du  Paga- 
nisme."     Thus: 

"These  men  of  affairs  and  of  the  world  brought  Christianity 
into  the  full  light  of  day,  and  forced  it  into  the  public  arena.  They 
realized  that  if  they  would  be  understood,  they  must  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  to  whom  they  spoke.  They  found  it  natural 
and  lawful  to  fight  their  enemies  with  those  enemies'  weapons, 
they  summoned  philosophy  and  rhetoric  to  the  defense  of  their 
threatened  cause  ;  and  thus  that  mingling  of  ancient  thought  and 
new  doctrine,  which  otherwise  must  have  required  time  and  labor, 
was  suddenly  accomplished.  When  once  the  example  was  set 
with  such  marvelous  brilliancy,  Christian  literature  hesitated  less 
and  less  to  make  use  of  the  resources  of  antiquity  ;  and  since  it 
had  noble  ideas  to  put  into  these  empty  molds,  it  produced,  from 
the  first,  treatises  markedly  superior  to  those  of  the  pagan  soph- 
ists and  rhetoricians  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  already  ex- 
hausted their  matter." 

Tertullian's  solution  of  the  difficulty  presented  in  attempting  to 
commingle  Christian  faith  and   pagan  learning  is    described   as 
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"  quaint."    Christians  may  not  teach  literature,  he  says,  but  they 
may  learn  it.     His  reasons  for  this  illogical  conclusion  are  two  : 

"  i.  If  a  believer  teach  literature,  while  he  is  teaching  doubtless 
he  commends,  while  he  delivers  he  affirm?,,  while  he  recalls  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  praises  of  idols  interspersed  therein.  .  .  . 
But  when  a  believer  learns  these  things,  if  he  is  already  capable 
of  understanding  what  idolatry  is.  he  neither  receives  nor  allows 
them  ;  much  more  if  he  is  not  yet  capable. 

"2.  It  is  easier,  too,  for  the  pupil  not  to  attend,  than  for  the 
master  not  to  frequent,  the  rest  of  the  defile- 
ments incident  to  the  schools  from  public  and     v 
scholastic  solemnities." 


THE    REAL    ISSUE    IN    "AD- 
VANCED"   THEOLOGY. 

THE  cardinal  principles  of  Evangelical 
Protestantism  are  really  at  stake  in  the 
present  struggle  between  "  advanced"  and  con- 
servative theology  in  Germany,  asserts  Prof. 
George  H.  Schodde,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth,  he 
maintains,  than  the  claim  that  "advanced" 
theology  is  a  legitimate  development  of  sound 
evangelical  principles  and  can  be  accepted 
without  serious  damage  to  the  traditional  faith 
of  the  church.  Writing  in  the  New  York 
Observer  (undenominational)  he  goes  on  to 
show  the  intrinsic  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  positions.  Protestantism,  he  explains, 
stands  or  falls  with  its  tvvo  historical  princi- 
ples, namely  :  The  formal,  which  declares  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  life  ;  and  the  material, 
which  teaches  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  only,  without  any  mer- 
its of  his  own.     He  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  These  are  the  articuli  staniis  et  cadeiitis  ecclcsia,  and  both  of 
these  are  irreconcilable  with  teachings  of  the  critical  theology  of 
the  day.  In  regard  to  the  formal  principle,  it  is  almost  a  work  of 
superorgation  to  show  that  for  the  critic  the  '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord'  in  the  Scriptures  can  not  be  finally  decisive.  If  the  books 
of  the  Bible  are  not  a  revelation  in  the  sense  that  they  are  a  di- 
vinely inspired  record  of  God-given  truth,  but  only  a  literature  in 
which  are  recorded  the  development  of  the  religious  ideas  and  feel- 
ings of  Israel,  then  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Word  can  not  settle  all 
matters  of  faith  and  life.  It  is  then  the  interpreter's  duty  to  glean 
out  of  this  mass  of  reports,  including  fact  and  fiction,  myth,  fable. 
pra  J rainier,  and  the  like,  such  religious  truths  as  he  may  for 
some  reason  or  other  accept,  but  which  he  does  not  accept  sim- 
ply because  it  is  found  in  these  books.  In  perfect  consistency 
with  these  views  of  the  Scriptures  modern  theology  rejects  the 
'juridic'  authority  of  the  Word.  It  has  not  yet  been  able  to  agree 
on  another  principle  as  a  foundation  for  its  faith  to  take  the  place 
of  the  discarded  Biblical,  but  efforts  are  made  in  this  direction. 
Some  have  thought  of  'Christian  consciousness,'  while  the  major- 
ity appeal  to  the  'historic  Christ,'  who  is  generally  the  Jesus  of 
the  Synoptic  gospels,  the  Kevealer  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  with- 
out, however,  the  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  the  Atone- 
ment of  St.  Paul.  At  most  lie  is  the  great  moral  model  and  incen- 
tive, an  ethical  ideal,  but  not  the  Eternal  Son  of  the  Father, 

"  Equally  subversive  of  the  material  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion are  the  views  ol  'advanced'  theology.  Under  the  spell  of  the 
'  historical  principle,'  i.e.,  of  a  more  or  less  purely  naturalistic  de- 
velopment idea,  the  proposal  is  to  return  to  the  original  Christian- 
ity ol  |esus  himself.  Paul  is  seriously  in  disfavor  with  the  mod- 
ern reconstructionist  of  primitive  Christianity;  his  atonement 
theory,  together  with  all  that  it  presupposes  and  implies  as  to  the 
subjects  of  sin,  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  is  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  added  by  him,  and  thereby  he  has  perverted  the  original 
teachings  of  Jesus 

"In  this  new  faith  (Hoists  rule  is  merely  that  he  revealed  the 
fact  to  mankind  that  God  is  a  loving  God  and  is  not  angry  on  ac- 


it  of  sin.  'God's  wrath'  is  only  that  future  anger  that  will  be 
felt  when  men  refuse  to  believe  in  the  love  of  God.  In  this  sense 
1  st  is  still  the  'Redeemer,'  because  he  saves  us  from  this  sad 
ignorance  concerning  the  real  state  of  God's  heart,  and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  we  can  understand  how  the  followers  of 
Ritschl  have  been  calling  sin  'ignorance.'  Probably  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  about  this  whole  new  school  is  the  fact 
that  they  claim  to  represent  not  only  original  Christianity  but  also 
originally  Protestantism,  and  that  they  reproduce  the  position  of 
the  real  tho  not  of  the  'scholastic'  Luther. 
They,  indeed,  retain  Luther's  theological  ter- 
minology, but  discard  the  substance  of  Lu- 
ther's doctrine. 
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"  Advanced  "  theology  in  Germany,  he  states, 
retains  Luther's  theological  terminology  while 
discarding  the  substance  of  Luther's  doctrine. 


SOCIALISM    AND    THE   ENGLISH 
CATHOLIC    REVIVAL. 

T  was  the  revived  Roman-Catholic  Church 
that  first  recognized  and  did  justice  to  the 
working  classes  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
England,  writes  Mr.  Georges  Goyan  in  the 
Reinie  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris).  Cardinal 
Manning,  we  are  told,  drew  his  socialism  from 
the  Bible.  "  Moses  has  made  me  a  radical.' 
he  once  exclaimed.  In  one  of  his  letters  this 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "God  grant  we  may  not  be  looked  upon 
as  underlings  of  the  plutocracy,  instead  of  be- 
ing guides  and  protectors  of  the  poor ! " 
With  Manning  the  revival  of  English  Cathol- 
icism had  reached  a  stage  which  rendered 
the  church  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
rich  industrial  class.  He  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  and  advocate  of  the  poor. 

The  "haughty  elegance  of  the  English  cler- 
gyman "  kept  him,  as  an  officer  of  the  Established  Church,  from 
standing  up  for  the  rights  of  labor  and  of  the  poor,  says  Mr. 
Goyan,  altho  the  Ritualists,  who  really  derived  their  inspira- 
tion from  Roman- Catholic  standards,  showed  many  socialistic 
inclinations.  These  statements  he  confirms  by  citing  the  results 
of  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  George  Haw.  an  English  publicist, 
into  the  position  taken  by  Protestant  ministers  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  labor  question.  Mr.  Haw  interviewed  workingmen 
and  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  result  of  this 
investigation  Mr.  Goyan  summarizes  as  follows: 

"  Ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  like  Dean  Kitchin,  did  not  hesitate 
to  admit  that  there  was  too  much  stiffness,  too  patronizing  an  air 
exhibited  toward  the  proletariat  by  Anglican  clergymen,  who 
seemed  to  be  unaware  that  England  had  become  a  democracy. 
'  Religion  in  Catholic  Ireland,'  remarked  a  Labor  candidate.  Mr. 
George  Lansbury,  'is  a  more  real  thing  for  the  poor  than  in  Eng- 
land.' Most  of  the  Anglican  laymen  questioned  by  Mr.  Haw  did 
not  disguise  their  antipathy  for  the  social  formality  and  'respecta- 
bility "  of  the  official  church.  They  exhibited  a  keen  state  for 
ritualism  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  profound  changes  would 
be  necessary  before  Anglicanism  could  have  any  influence  in  the 
new  social  movement.  'The  laboring  classes,'  it  was  remarked, 
'look  upon  the  English  Church  as  a  vast  conservative  club,  op- 
posed to  the  rights  of  labor.  If  these  classes  show  any  religious 
activity,  it  is  under  the  influence  of  some  High  Church  priest,  full 
of  evangelical  zeal,  and  with  pronounced  socialistic  tendencies.' 
Notice  that  the  profession  of  ritualistic  views  and  the  desire  for 
earnest  social  reform  go  together,  i.e.,  that  the  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  which  most  readily  adopts  Roman-Catholic  usages  in 
worship,  etc.,  is  most  likely  to  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  on 
the  English  masses.  Is  not  the  Catholic  revival,  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  this  English  phase,  by  an  incursion  into  the  domain  of 
political  economy,  likely  to  inaugurate  and  develop  even  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  a  revival  of  social  Christianity  in  the  interests 
of  the  laboring  classes?" — Translation  made  for  The  Litkkary 
Digest. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   NEW   AMERICAN    DRAMATIST. 

PHE  metropolitan  press  indulges  itself  in  unwonted  enthusi- 

*■       asm- over  the  first  acting   play  from   the   pen  of  William 

Vaughn  Moody,  whose  verse  had  already  won  him  a  distinctive 

and  distinguished  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  alert  lovers  of  poetry. 

"The  Great  Divide,"  as- 
serts Acton  Davies  in 
The  Evening  Sun,  lifts 
the  man  who  wrote  it  into 
the  front  rank  of  contem- 
porary dramatists.  While 
on  the  other  hand  a  few 
papers  speak  of  it  as  sa- 
voring too  much  of  mel- 
odrama in  some  of  its  sit- 
uations, the  consensus  of 
critical  opinion,  support- 
ed by  the  attitude  of  the 
public,  is  not  greatly  at 
variance  with  Mr.  Da- 
vies's  appraisal.  The 
morning  Sun  finds  the 
play  "  bold  and  vital  in 
theme  "  and  "  subtly  ve- 
racious and  unaffectedly 
strong  in  the  writing"; 
and  it  maintains  that  no 
play  of  the  present  un- 
usually rich  season  has 
equaled  it  either  in  cali- 


51R.    WILLIAM    VAUGHN    MOODY. 

Already  famous  as  a  poet,  his  first  acting 
play  puts  him,  according  to  some  of  the  wri- 
ters, in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary 
dramatists. 


ber  or  in  execution,  except  only  Pinero's  "  His  House  in  Order." 
Mr.  Moody,  as, the  same  writer  points  out,  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
poet  in  essaying  the  stage.  Thus,  altho  the  play  is  written  in  the 
simplest  and  most  unaffected  prose,  the  author  "'has  applied  the 
finesse  and  precision  essential  in  the  true  poetic  craft  to  the  no 
less  rigid  and  requiring  task  of  the  dramatist."  The  daring  and 
unusual  plot  is  thus  outlined  by  Mr.  Acton  Davies: 

"  Ruth  Jordan,  an  Eastern  girl,  from  Massachusetts,  is  by  ac- 
cident left  alone  on  her  brother's  ranch  in  Arizona.  Three  men, 
all  drunk  and  more  or  less  desperate,  break  into  the  cabin.  Their 
intention  is  obvious.  Two  of  them  are  Mexican  greasers,  the 
other  is  an  American.  The  girl,  desperate,  turns  to  the  drunken 
American  and  declares  that  if  he  will  protect  her  from  the  others 
she  will  marry  him.  He  agrees.  He  shoots  one  Mexican  and  ap- 
peases the  other  with  a  chain  of  gold  nuggets.  After  his  bargain 
has  been  made  the  woman  weakens.  She  picks  up  his  pistol  and 
is  about  to  kill  herself.  But  her  courage  fails  her.  She  loves  her 
life  too  much  ;  she  cries  and  goes  out  with  the  drunken  man  into 
the  night,  to  be  married  by  the  nearest  magistrate. 

"The  second  act, nearly  a  year  later,  finds  her  on  her  husband's 
place  in  another  part  of  Arizona.  Gold  has  been  found  on  the 
mountain-side.  He  is  a  rich  man.  But  Ruth,  with  her  New- 
England  conscience  working  overtime,  loathes  his  riches  more 
than  his  poverty.  Unknown  to  him  she  makes  a  living  for  herself 
by  plaiting  baskets  which  she  sells  during  his  absence  over  at  the 
big  hotel.  The  man  is  honestly  in  love  with  her  and  she,  tho  she 
fights  against  it,  really  loves  him.  She  made  life  miserable  for 
him,  tho.  She  feels  that  she  is  only  a  chattel,  a  thing  that  he  has 
bought  for  a  few  gold  nuggets,  and  finally,  when  her  brother  and 
sister  track  her  to  the  mountain-top,  the  husband  puts  the  case 
plainly  before  her.  He  gives  her  her  choice  and  she  chooses  to 
go  east  with  them. 

"The  final  act  takes  place  in  her  old  Massachusetts  home.  A 
child  has  been  born  to  her,  but  she  can  not  bear  the  sight  of  it. 
Her  mother— a  character  which  dear  old  Mrs.  Whiffen  makes  un- 
commonly sweet  and  motherly  — has  sent  for  the  husband.  He  is 
waiting  in  the  other  room  when,  for  the  first  time,  Ruth  tells  her 
mother  and  brother  the  true  circumstances  of  her  marriage.     The 


mother,  horror-stricken,  cries  :  'And  you  married  him  after  that  ! ' 
The  brother  starts  for  the  door  to  kill  him,  but  the  wife  interposes. 
.sin-  pleads  his  cause  for  the  first  time,  and  in  doing  so  sees  her 
Own  faults  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  splendid  final  scene  in 
which  husband  and  wife  meet  and  become  reconciled.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  plays  which  a  synopsis  can  not  describe  properly.  It 
has  to  be  seen." 

Mr.  William  Winter,  in  his  column  in  The  Tribune,  points  out 
a  certain  analogy  to  the  situation  between  the  (ireek  maid  and  the 
barbarian  chief  in  the  old  play  of"Ingobar."  As  first  written, 
and  as  produced  for  a  couple  of  nights  in  Chicago,  the  key  to  the 
central  situation  of  Mr.  Moody's  play  was  given  in  its  title  of 
"The  Sabine  Woman."  While  Mr.  Winter  complains  that  "  the 
ethical  element  exceeds  the  dramatic,  and  the  central  proposition 
is  far  from  clear,"  he  admits  that  "there  is  much  human  nature 
in  the  piece;  it  creates  suspense  ;  it  sustains  interest;  it  has  solid 
merit  of  thought  and  feeling."  The  Evening  Post  praises  the 
marked  vigor  and  originality  of  this  "genuine  American  play." 
but  regards  with  distaste  its  implied  argument.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  author  argues  his  thesis  with  the  boldness  which  comes 
of  conviction,  but  his  premises  will  not  always  bear  the  test  of  an 
alysis.  It  must 
be  confessed 
that  the  final 
surrender  of 
Ruth  is  not  alto- 
gether consist- 
ent, probable, 
or  agreeable. 
The  doubt  will 
suggest  itself 
whether  a  re- 
fined and  culti- 
vated woman, 
in  such  circum- 
stances, ever 
could  forget  or 
palliate,  or 
ought  to  forget 
or  palliate,  an 
outrage  so  un- 
speakable. 
Theoretically, 
of  course,  her 
excuse  is  her 
gradual  percep- 
tion of  the  in- 
nate nobility  of 
the  offender. 
But  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  innate 
nobility  to  be 
admitted  in  such 
a  case?  Suppos- 
ing, for  the  sake 
of  argument, 
that  Stephen 
was  only  tem- 
porarily brutal- 
ized    by     drink 

and  that  his  true  and  finer  nature  asserted  itself  when  he  was 
sober,  how  happens  it  that  that  nobler  nature  of  his  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  insisting  upon  the  fulfilment  of  his  bargain  when  he 
had  become  fully  aware  of  its  enormity  and  cruelty?  Herein  lies 
the  weak  point  of  the  whole  scheme." 

The  Herald  remarks  that  Mr.  Moody  "has  rushed  in  where  the 
hardened  playwright  would  fear  to  tread,  and  created  scenes  which 
not  only  bring  a  thrill,  but  possibly  a  blush,  to  some  who  grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  the  story."  That  paper  alone  describes  the  piece 
as  "an  out-and-out  melodrama  of  the  good,  old-fashioned  clap- 
trap brand,"  lifted  above  its  class  by  the  excellence  of  the  acting 
and  staging.  In  the  chorus  of  praise  evoked  by  the  work  of  the 
co-stars  in    this  play,   Miss    Margaret  Anglin    and    Mr.    Henry 


MISS   ANGLIN   AS   RUTH   JORDAN. 

Her  acting  in  this  role,  says  The  Evening  Post,  evinces 
her  superiority  over  "  the  whole  shrieking  sisterhood  of 
popular  emotional  stars." 
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Miller,  one  detects  no  dissentient  voice.  Miss  Anglin  "played 
upon  the  moods  of  the  girl  who  least  of  all  understands  herself 
with  a  sure  hand,"  says  The  World.  "  Her  superiority  as  an 
actress  over  the  whole  shrieking  sisterhood  of  popular  emotional 
stars  was  evinced  in  the  profound  effects  which  she  created  by 
quiet  means,"  comments  The  Post,  while  The  Sun  declares  that 
Miss  Anglin  "  has  never  been  more  precise  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
finer  shades  of  character,"  and  Mr.  Miller  "never  more  simple  and 
sympathetically  convincing." 


THE    PASSION    FOR    BEAUTY    IN    FIONA 
MACLEOD'S  WRITINGS. 

OWING  to  the  excited  melle  of  gossip,  speculation,  and  be- 
wildered curiosity  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Will- 
iam Sharp  and  the  announcement  that  he  was  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  body  of  writing  which  bears  the  signature  of  "  Fiona 
Macleod,"  the  critics,  complains  Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  have 
turned  aside  from  estimating  the  quality  of  the  work  itself  to  cater 
to  the  public's  pleased  sense  of  mystery.  This  fact,  he  suggests, 
"is  not  unrepresentative,  perhaps,  of  a  time  which  is  more  imme- 
diately engrossed  with  the  externalities  than  with  the  actual  matter 
of  literature."  Mr.  Gilman  himself  finds  the  essential  note  of 
Fiona  Macleod's  writings  to  be  "a  passionate  consciousness  and  a 
special  revelation  of  a  beauty."  Writing  in  The  North  American 
Review  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Beyond  any  other  writer  whom  one  may  allege  for  the  compari- 
son, this  writer  has  chosen  to  saturate  her  work  in  beauty.  The 
sense  of  it  is,  for  her,  a  perpetual  touchstone — a  touchstone  for 
the  apperception  of  sheer  natural  presences,  of  dream  and  vision 
and  intimation,  of  that  miraculous  and  supra-sensuous  world  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  essential  mystic  has  its  intensest  life.  One 
may  read  her  own  avowal  in  that  haunting  preface  which  intro- 
duces her  version  of  the  tale  of  Deirdre  and  the  Sons  of  Usna  :  '  I 
know  you  will  find  a  compelling  beauty  in  these  old  tales  of  the 
Gael,  a  beauty  of  thought  against  which  to  lay  your  thought,  a 
beauty  ...  of  desire  against  which  to  lay  your  desire.  For  they 
are  more  than  tales  of  beauty,  than  tales  of  wonder.  Shall  the 
day  come  when  the  tale  of  Deirdre  shall  be  no  more  told  ?  ...  If 
so,  it  is  not  merely  beautiful  children  of  legend  we  shall  lose,  not 
the  lovely  raiment,  but  the  very  beauty  and  love  themselves,  .  .  . 
the  old  wandering  ecstasy,  the  lost  upliftedness.'  " 

One  would  perform  an  ill  service  to  the  memory  of  such  a  writer 
were  one  to  imply  that  her  concern  with' beauty  is  directed  toward 
mere  surface  loveliness,  says  Mr.  Gilman.     Thus  we  read  further  : 

"  She  has  played,  from  the  first, '  upon  the  silent  flutes,  upon  the 
nerves  wherein  the  soul  sits  enmeshed.'  Always  she  has  made 
her  command  over  beauty  serve  the  needs  of  an  exquisite  spirit- 
ual consciousness.  She  has  sensed  the  profound  and  importunate 
reality  of  the  deeper  beauty.  She  says  revealingly,  writing  of 
'The  Wind,  Silence,  and  Love':  'Meanwhile,  they  are  near  and 
intimate.  .  .  .  We  can  not  forget  wholly,  nor  cease  to  dream,  nor 
to  be  left  unhoping,  nor  be  without  rest;  nor  go  darkly  without 
torches  and  songs,  if  these  accompany  us;  or  we  them,  for  they 
go  one  way.' " 

Five  Wonderful  Women  of  the  Stage.— The  recent 
death  of  Adelaide  Ristori  at  an  age  beyond  fourscore  prompts  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times  to  recall  the  four  other  "wonderful 
women  "  who  during  the  past  sixty  years  "  have  made  the  stage 
something  that  is  akin  to  the  fine  arts."  These  are  Rachel,  Bern- 
hardt, Modjeska,  and  Duse.  All  five  have  played  in  the  United 
States.  Each  one,  asserts  the  writer  quoted,  began  with  a  fame 
for  the  non-classical,  the  individual,  the  romantic  ;  and  each,  curi- 
ously enough,  developed  her  art  more  and  more  toward  "  the  classi 
cal,  the  methodical,  the  conventional."  Yet  with  all  this  singular 
parallelism,  he  adds,  "  each  has  a  character  of  her  own  which  will 
betray  itself  through  the  hardest  armor  of  stage  conventions." 
Thus : 

"Rachel  let  slip  the   fougue  of  her  natural  temperament  and 


showed  the  mental  failings  common  to  consumptives.  Bernhardt 
still  finds  it  diff  cult  to  overcome  in  her  occasional  hearers  a  preju- 
dice which  springs  from  something  cold  and  calculating  in  her 
nature;  only  when  she  reaches  her  great  lines  does  this  prejudice 
melt  away  before  the  true  flame  of  her  acting.  Modjeska  never 
acts  so  unevenly,  never  reaches  such  heights  as  these  queens  of 
the  stage  and  never  falls  so  low  ;  but  her  fastidious  and  lovely 
nature  forms  a  contrast  to  the  harsher  elements  in  Rachel  and 
Bernhardt  and  is  more  sympathetic  with,  however  different  from, 
the  lyrical  stagecraft  of  Duse. 

"  Ristori  carried  on  the  old  traditions  of  tragedy  to  the  last,  be- 
lieving in  a  style  of  acting  which  reminds  one  of  the  sculpture  of 
Canova — measured,  classical,  elevated,  cold.  This  requires  a 
surrounding  of  amateurs  accustomed  to  reading  the  old  or  modern 
imitative  classics,  playgoers  who  have  accepted  the  formula.  It 
may  be  doubted  that  she  gave  really  great  pleasure  to  the  many  in 
Germany,  England,  and  America.  There  was  beauty,  there  were 
intellect  and  nobility,  there  was  accepted  art,  but  one  looked  in 
vain  for  magnetism,  the  rich  personal  note  that  made  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, for  example,  a  popular  favorite.  She  was  a  great  artist, 
but  she  did  not— as  people  say  of  Bernhardt  and  Duse — 'make you 
jump.'  " 

NEED    OF   SOCIAL    INSPIRATION    FOR   ART. 

"^HE  more  an  artist  immerses  himself  in  nature  the  more  truly 
*■  he  will  find  and  express  himself,  without  bizarre  effects  or 
restricting  affectations.  Similarly,  he  will  find  himself  and  at  the 
same  time  achieve  social  inspiration  and  subordination  to  a  great 
common  ideal,  by  immersing  himself  in  the  life  of  the  people.  In 
such  words  Mr.  Jean  Devalve,  in  an  address  before  the  universal 
exposition  at  Liege,  suggests  a  remedy  for  that  state  of  anarchy 
in  the  art  world  which  has  resulted  from  the  excessive  individual- 
ism of  our  artists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  masses,  he  maintains, 
are  more  and  more  looking  to  the  artist  "  for  new  grounds  for  hope 
and  exaltation."     To  quote  further: 

"  In  proportion  as  the  artist  observes  with  greater  piety,  as  he 
penetrates  and  identifies  himself  with  nature,  surrenders  himself 
to  her,  does  he  find  unity  in  her  laws,  correspondence  between  her 
sensible  manifestations  and  the  yearnings  of  his  own  soul.  In  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  in  the  movements  of  water,  in  the  play  of  the 
sun's  rays,  in  the  many  aspects  of  life,  animal  and  human,  he  will 
discover  himself.  He  expresses  himself  in  copying  things,  for  he 
understands  the  union  between  his  thought  and  all  the  forms  of 
nature,  and  realizes  that  in  the  marvelous  multiplicity  of  appear- 
ances there  is  but  one  life,  one  will 

"  And  this  comprehension  of  nature  is  the  new  center,  the  unique 
center,  in  which  henceforth  the  union  of  souls  will  take  place.  This 
comprehension  is  the  true  internal  discipline  of  the  spirit— a  disci- 
pline far  stronger  than  any  external  one.  The  artists  thus  have  a 
ground  of  reunion  in  love  and  profound  reverence  for  nature.  And 
the  same  ground  will  serve  as  the  principle  of  their  future  union 
with  the  people.  It  is  not  possible  or  conceivable  that  art  sub- 
jected with  fervor  to  the  truth  of  nature  should  not  respond  fully 
to  the  needs  of  the  life  of  the  people ;  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
productions  of  such  an  art  should  not  harmonize  with  the  funda- 
mental activities  of  men  and  with  their  celebrations  and  festivals, 
should  not  serve  to  beautify  and  elevate  their  lives  and  their  inter- 
ests. But  it' should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  secret  of  popular 
art  is  not  in  trying  to  please  or  astonish  or  educate  the  people, 
but,  without  any  extraneous  design,  in  all  sincerity  and  passion, 
in  understanding  nature  and  expressing  the  truth.  Such  art  will 
make  its  appeal  spontaneously  ;  it  will  be  social  because  human, 
universal,  natural." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Devalve-  argues  that  there  is  ample  room  f.ir 
variety  and  honest  individuality  in  art  so  regarded  and  produced. 
Truth,  he  says,  does  not  mean  uniformity  or  monotony.  It  admits 
of  many  styles.  Life  may  be  compared  to  a  gigantic  battle. 
Many  may  bring  reports  from  the  field,  and  the  reports  may  be 
all  true,  yet  they  may  be  dissimilar.  One  may  deal  with  ma*--> 
movements,  general  plans  and  operations  ;  another  with  a  partic- 
ular corner  of  the  field  ;  a  third  with  an  episode,  a  scene,  an 
individual  case.— Trans/a/ion  made  for  The  Litekary  Digest. 
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THE    MYSTERY   OF   GISSING'S    POVERTY. 

"117  HAT  was  the  real  George  Gissing?  is  a  question  which  seems 
*  bound  to  be  asked  more  and  more  in  the  future  as  his  lame 
widens.  Such  a  widening  is  already  perceptible,  and  together 
with  it  is  seen  the  disposition  to  award  him  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  English  novelists.  Tho  his  deatli  occurred  no  longer  ago 
than  December,  1903,  legend  has  already  been  busy  with  his  life, 
weaving  around  it  a  "  convention,"  we  are  told,  "  derived  in  the 
main  from  the  autobiographical  nature  of  his  writings."  This 
legend,  says  Mr.  Austin  Harrison,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
(September),  is  "  in  part  fictitious,  in  part  too  grossly  misleading 
and  fantastic."  It  is  true  that  Gissing,  tho  a  prolific  novelist, 
producing  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  a  volume  a  year,  was 
personally  known  to  a  very  few,  yet 
those  few  ought  to  be  depended 
upon  to  tell  the  truth.  The  "post- 
humous compassion"  that  has  be- 
gun to  surround  Gissing's  name 
regards  him  "  as  a  man  whose  whole 
life  was  consumed  in  the  reek  of 
slum  and  garret."  Such  a  view  we 
derive  from  the  introduction,  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,  to  the 
posthumous  collection  of  Gissing's 
short  stories  recently  appearing  un- 
der the  title  "The  House  of  Cob- 
webs." Mr.  Seccombe  confesses 
that  he  depends  on  "  internal  evi- 
dence" furnished  by  Gissing's  novels 
as  "sufficient  to  indicate  that  the 
man  out  of  whose  brain  such  bitter 
experiences  of  the  educated  poor 
were  wrung  had  learned  in  suffering 
what  he  taught  — in  his  novels." 
Some  of  the  things  recorded  by  Mr. 
Seccombe  savor  of  the  most  roman- 
tic misery  Grub  Street  has  ever 
provided  for  its  devotees.  He  thus 
writes  of  Gissing's  early  struggles: 


'New  Grub  Street'],  in  absolute  solitude,  a  frequenter  of  pawn- 
brokers' shops  and  a  stern  connoisseur  of  pure  dripping,  pease 
pudding  ('magnificent  penny  worths  at  a  shop  in  Cleveland  Street, 
of  a  very  rich  quality  indeed  '),  fagots  and  saveloys.  The  stamp 
of  affluence  in  those  days  was  the  possession  of  a  basin.  The  rich 
man  thus  secured  the  gravy  which  the  poor  man,  who  relied  on  a 
paper  wrapper  for  his  pease  pudding,  had  to  give  away." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Gissing's  early  life  as  a  writer,  a  condi- 
tion perpetuated  (if  we  are  to  believe  all  but  one  who  have  come 
forward  with  personal  revelations  concerning  him)  up  to  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death.  To  Mr.  Harrison,  however,  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  alleviation  of  this  depressing  picture,  tho  by  his 
corrections  the  mystery  of  Gissing's  life  still    remains  unsolved. 

He  acknowledges  (in  The  Nineteenth 

Century)  that  Gissing's  life  was  "an 
infinitely  sad,  an  infinitely  pathetic 
one."  He  adds  that  "in  the  bitter 
years  of  pursuit  aiid  attainment" 
Gissing  "wrought  literally  in  soli- 
tude, unknown."  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Seccombe  hint  at  tragic  events  at  the 
outset  of  Gissing's  career,  giving 
color  to  all  succeeding  days.  But 
his  manner  of  life,  according  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  was  a  matter  of  choice. 
Fate  made  Gissing  "a  ferocious  in- 
dividualist." "  He  chose  to  live 
fiercely  independent,  proud  and  re- 
sentful, at  war  with  the  whole  social 
organism."  From  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Gissing's.  retain- 
ing in  maturity  "  a  more  or  less 
unbroken  relationship,"  until  Giss- 
ing's death,  we  learn  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  marked  degree  "  the  artistic 
temper,"  in  all  practical  things  he 
"  was  idle  and  inept,"  and  further, 
"if  he  remained  poor  it  was  largely 
because  he  chose  to."  To  quote 
further : 


GEORGE   GISSING 


"  It  was  not  that  Gissing  was  so  poor,  .  .  .  but  that  in  all 
affairs  of  the  world  he  was  a  very  child,  with  a  child's  obsti- 
nacy and  improvidence." 


He    lived    in   cellars   and 


"His  start  in  literature  was 
made  under  conditions  that  might 
have  appalled  the  bravest,  and 
for  years  his  steps  were  dogged  by 
hunger  and  many-shaped  hardships, 
garrets.  .  .  .  He  ate  his  meals  in  places  that  would  have  offered 
a  way-wearied  tramp  occasion  for  criticism.  .  .  .  Once  he  tells  us 
with  a  thrill  of  reminiscent  ecstasy  how  he  found  sixpence  in  the 
street !  The  ordinary  comforts  of  modern  life  were  unattainable 
luxuries.  Once  when  a  newly  posted  notice  in  the  lavatory  at  the 
British  Museum  warned  readers  that  the  basins  were  to  be  used 
(in  official  phrase) 'for  casual  ablutions  only,'  he  was  abashed  at 
the  thought  of  his  own  complete  dependence  upon  the  facilities 
of  the  place.  Justly  might  the  author  call  this  a  tragi-comical 
incident." 

Temperamental  peculiarities,  we  are  told,  rather  than  failure  to 
earn  money,  account  for  his  poverty  and  misery.  Kingcote,  the 
hero  of  Gissing's  "  Isabel  Clarendon,"  is  the  embodiment,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Seccombe,  of  the  author's  own  traits.     We  read  : 

"  Kingcote  is  a  literary  sensitive.  The  most  ordinary  transaction 
with  uneducated  ('that  is,  uncivilized  ')  people  made  him  uncom- 
fortable. Mean  and  hateful  people  by  their  suggestions  made  life 
hideous.  He  lacks  the  courage  of  the  ordinary  man.  Tho  under 
thirty,  he  is  abashed  by  youth.  He  is  sentimental  and  hungry  for 
feminine  svmpathy,  yet  he  realizes  that  the  woman  who  may  with 
safety  be  taken  in  marriage  by  a  poor  man  given  to  intellectual 
pursuits  is  extremely  difficult  of  discovery.  Consequently  he 
lives  in  solitude;  he  is  tyrannized  by  moods,  dominated  by  tem- 
perament.  .   .   .  He  was  living,  .   .  .  like  his  own  Harold  Biffin  [in 


"  Really  Gissing's  trouble  was  him- 
self ;  he  made  his  own  poverty  ;  he 
could  not  be  practical.  He  used  to 
fall  into  fits  of  despondency  and 
gloom,  when  he  would  sally  out  into 
the  streets,  and  walk  through  the  night.  He  was  an  outrageous 
pessimist.  Four  days  in  the  week  he  would  write  from  nine  in 
the  evening  till  four  a.m.,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he  would  marvel 
that  what  he  called  the  'bilious  fever  '  had  fallen  upon  him.  It 
was  not  that  Gissing  was  so  poor — many  a  German  student  and 
the  mother  of  many  an  officer  of  nobility  in  the  German  army 
have  less  than  Gissing  had  to  life  on — but  that  in  all  affairs 
of  the  world  he  was  a  very  child,  with  a  child's  obstinacy  and 

improvidence 

"What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  not  that  Gissing  was  not  a  poor 
man  ;  not  that  he  did  not  suffer  physically  and  mentally  ;  not  that 
his  whole  life  was  not  more  or  less  of  a  struggle  to  make  two  ends 
meet,  but  that  after  the  publication  of  'The  Unclassed  '  [1884], 
and  subsequently  during  the  whole  of  his  literary  career,  he  was 
not  the  necessitous  starving  writer  convention  has  depicted  him  : 
not  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  the  literary  jetsam  of  garret  and 
cellar  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  poverty  in  the  grim  immensity 
of  London." 

Instead  of  seeing  "  self-revelations  "  in  those  extraordinary  books 
"The  Unclassed."  "  The  Nether  World,"  "  New  Grub  Street," 
"  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,"  "  Eve's  Ransom."  "  The  Private  Papers 
of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  etc..  Mr.  Harrison  would  have  us  see  the 
work  of  a  man  to  whom  poverty  was  "  artistic  material."  Says 
Mr.  Harrison  : 

"  Gissing  was  no  philosopher,  no  socialist  reformer,  he  was  not 
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even  a  profound  thinker.  He  was  as  he  himself  says,  an  'egoist 
ingrain."  He  deliberately  regarded  himself  as  a  sort  of  social 
outlaw,  making  a  virtue  of  self-indulgence  and  self-concentration, 
fostering  the  hunger  of  querulous  self-pity.  He  gloried  in  the 
vanity  of  self-compassion.  In  literature  he  thought  of- poverty  in 
avoirdupois.  He  reveled  in  the  gloom  of  London  misery.  Every 
fiber  of  him  betrayed  the  artist,  and  because  he  was  an  artist  lie 
was  also  an  aristocrat.  His  delight  in  poverty,  in  misery,  and 
in  vice  was  purely  artistic  and  consciously  egotistical.  His  so- 
cial enthusiasm  was  purely  literary,  emotional,  artistic.  ...  He 
wrote,  thought,  and  lived  as  an  artist.  As  an  artist  he  must  be 
judged."  

UNIQUE   QUALITY   OF    WALTER    PATER. 

"  "yHERE  are  a  certain  number  of  artists  who  have  a  distinct 
*■  faculty  of  their  own  by  which  they  convey  to  us  a  peculiar 
quality  of  pleasure  which  we  can  not  get  elsewhere."  These 
words  of  Walter  Pater  are  taken  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  as  expres- 
sive of  the  way  we  should  regard  their  author.  Pater  himself  Mr. 
Symons  would  place  among  "  these  rare  artists,  so  much  more 
interesting  to  many  than  the  very  greatest."  He  can  only  be  prop- 
erly understood,  loved,  or  even  measured,  says  Mr.  Symons,  by 
those  to  whom  "  the  delicacies  of  fine  literature"  chiefly  appeal. 
'•  For  strangeness  and  subtlety  of  temperament,  for  rarity  and 
delicacy  of  form,  for  something  incredibly  attractive  to  those  who 
felt  his  attraction,  he  was  as  unique  in  our  age  as  Botticelli  in  the 
great  age  of  Raphael."  The  unique  quality  of  Pater  is  further  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Symons  in  his  saying  that  in  the  work  of  this 
author  "  thought  moves  to  music,  and  does  all  its  hard  work  as  if 
in  play.  .  .  .  yet,  above  all,  it  is  precise,  individual  thought,  fil- 
tered through  a  temperament."  His  style,  so  often  praised  and 
blamed,  has  as  its  most  wonderful  quality,  says  Mr.  Symons,  "its 
adaptability  to  every  shade  of  meaning  or  intention,  its  extraor- 
dinary closeness  in  following  the  turns  of  thought,  the  waves  of 
sensation,  in  the  man  himself."  Mr.  Symons  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  of  Pater  and  is  reckoned  among  those  writers  of  to-day 
who  most  definitely  show  his  influence.  He  tells  us  how  the  style 
and  the  man  were  one.  To  quote  from  his  essay  in  The  Monthly 
Review  (September) : 

"  Everything  in  Pater  was  in  harmony,  when  you  got  accus- 
tomed to  its  particular  forms  of  expression  :  the  heavy  frame,  so 
slow  and  deliberate  in  movement,  so  settled  in  repose;  the  timid 
and  yet  scrutinizing  eyes;  the  mannered,  yet  so  personal,  voice; 
the  precise,  pausing  speech,  with  its  urbanity,  its  almost  painful 
conscientiousness  of  utterance;  the  whole  outer  mask,  in  short, 
worn  for  protection  and  out  of  courtesy,  yet  molded  upon  the  inner 
truth  of  naturelike  a  mask  molded  upon  the  features  which  it  cov- 
ers. And  the  books  are  the  man, literally  the  man  in  many  accents, 
turns  of  phrase  ;  and,  far  more  than  that,  the  man  himself,  whom 
one  felt  through  his  few,  friendly,  intimate,  serious  words:  the  in- 
ner life  of  his  soul  coming  close  to  us,  in  a  slow  and  gradual  reve- 
lation." 

Pater,  continues.  Mr.  Symons,  M  seemed  to  draw  up  into  himself 
every  form  of  earthly  beauty,  or  of  the  beauty  made  by  men,  and 
many  forms  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  a  sense  of  human 
things  which  was  neither  that  of  the  lover  nor  of  the  priest,  but 
partly  of  both."  How  Pater's  work  became  the  task  of  giving  out 
all  this  again,  "  with  a  certain  labor  to  give  it  wholly,"  Mr.  Symons 
goes  on  to  explain  : 

"  It  is  all,  the  criticism,  and  the  stories,  and  the  writing  about 
pictures  and  places,  a  confession,  the  vraie  verite  (as  he  was  fond 
of  saying)  about  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  That  world  he 
thought  was  open  to  all;  he  was  sure  that  it  was  the  real  blue  and 
green  earth,  and  that  he  caught  the  tangible  moments  as  they 
passed.  It  was  a  world  into  which  we  can  only  look,  not  enter, 
for  none  of  us  has  his  secret.  But  part  of  his  secret  was  in  the 
gift  and  cultivation  of  a  passionate  temperance,  an  unrelaxing  at- 
tentiveness  to  whatever  was  rarest  and  most  delightful  in  passing 
thin; 

The  peculiar  quality  of  "realist"  which   Pater  possessed   Mr. 


ions  indicates  in  saying  that  "  he  asks  for  no  'larger  flowers' 
i  the  best  growth  of  earth ;  but  he  would  choose  them  flower 
I  y  flower,  and  for  himself."     The  writer  adds : 

"  He  finds  life  worth  just  living,  a  thing  satisfying  in  itself,  if 
you  are  careful  to  extract  its  essence,  moment  by  moment,  not  in 
any  calculated  'hedonism,'  even  of  the  mind,  but  in  a  quiet,  dis- 
criminating acceptance  of  whatever  is  beautiful,  active,  or  illumi- 
nating in  every  moment.  As  he  grew  older  he  added  something 
more  like  a  Stoic  sense  of  'duty  '  to  the  old,  properly  and  severely 
Epicurean  doctrine  of  'pleasure.'  Pleasure  was  never,  for  Pater, 
less  than  the  essence  of  all  knowledge,  all  experience,  and  not 
merely  all  that  is  rarest  in  sensation  ;  it  was  religious  from  the  first 
and  had  always  to  be  served  with  a  strict  ritual.  .  .  .  What  he 
cared  for  most  at  all  times  was  that  which  could  give  'the  highest 
quality  to  our  moments  as  they  pass  ' ;  he  differed  only,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  his  estimation  of  what  that  was." 


THE   ROOT   IDEAS   OF   FICTION. 

PROMPTED  by  the  example  of  the  philosophers,  whose  pet 
amusement  is  the  making  of  categories,  Mr.  Charles  Leon- 
ard Moore  essays  to  list  the  basic  facts  on  which  literature  is 
founded — to  "stop  the  kaleidoscope,  as  it  were,  and  examine  the 
few  scraps  of  human  experience  out  of  which  the  colored  confu- 
sion of  fictional  life  is  woven."  He  thus  reduces  the  root  ideas, 
"whose  innumerable  runners  send  vigor  and  virtue  up  to  build  the 
great  trunk  and  the  commingling  intricacies  of  branch  and  foliage 
of  the  tree  of  literature,"  to  four,  namely,  identity,  hunger,  love, 
and  death.  'The  first  of  these  only  he  examines  in  detail  in  a 
paper  printed  in  the  Chicago  Dial.     We  there  read : 

"Take  the. idea  of  twins;  or  what  might  be  called  divided  per- 
sonality. oR^om  Plautus  to  Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  and  down 
the  line,  thjsptlea  has  been  a  most  prolific  source  of  plot  and  situ- 
ation. The' double  or  echoing  personality  is  nature's  variant  on 
the  twin  theme.  Classic  literature  does  not  deal  largely  with  such 
creations,  taut  in  the  folk-poetry  and  wonder-fiction  of  the  Middle 
'Ages  they>.,are  common  enough.  Spenser's  Duessa  is  a  false 
double':of  Una.  Dickens's 'Tale  of  Two  Cities' and  Dr.  Hale's 
'My'Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me'  are  two  modern  instances 
of  theS-use  of  this  theme.  Then  there  is  the  idea  of  a  double  iden- 
tity of 'the  soul— of  a  shadow  character  capable  of  being  projected, 
usually  to  plague  the  real  one.  Calderon's  Embozado,  Poe's 
William  Wilson,  Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  are  em- 
bodiments of  this  thought. 

"  A  second  phase  of  this  root  idea  is  the  confusion  of  person- 
ality. This  is  identity  in  disguise— as  in  acting,  in  girls  masquer- 
ading as  men,  in  people  assuming  some  other  character  than  their 
own.  This  set  of  situations  has  been  a  veritable  gold-mine  to 
poets  and  romance-writers.  Charles  Lamb  complained  that  every 
one  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  has  a  girl-boy  in  it.  But  princesses 
attired  as  pages  trip  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  romance. 
Tasso  and  Spenser  have  women  warriors  who  are  only  revealed 
when  some  unlucky  stroke  of  a  sword  smites  their  helmets  apart 
and  lets  the  long  hair  ripple  down.  Edgar  in 'King  Lear  '  and 
Hugo's  Tribonlet  are  instances  of  disguise  of  character.  The 
little  play  of  'David  Garrick  '  gives  an  example  of  a  person  acting 
a  part,  and  in  Peg  Woffington  we  have  a  character  assuming  to 
be  her  own  portrait." 

He  names  further  the  transference  of  personality,  as  in  the 
legends  of  the  Were-Wolf,  or  in  many  witch-stories  where  those 
possessed  persons  turn  themselves  into  cats  and  dogs;  the  domi- 
nation of  personality,  as  in  hypnotism;  and  the  suspension  of 
personality  in  a  long  sleep,  as  in  "  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  " 
and  "  Rip  Van  Winkle."  Again,  the  modern  theories  of  heredity 
have  brought  forward  the  inheritance  of  character  as  a  literary  sub- 
ject. Ibsen's  "Ghosts,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  is  the  most  pronounced 
instance  of  this.     We  read  further: 

"  Character's  collusion  with  the  Not-Me.  or  Personality  vs.  The 
World,  is  the  root  idea  of  many  of  the  noblest  masterpieces  of 
literature.  Wherever  a  noble  dreamer  or  enthusiast  shatters  him- 
self a  the  inexorable  fact,  this  idea  is  at  work.  Prometheus, 
Hamlet,  the  Marquis  ,  .  Brand.  Shelley's  cloud  characters, 
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Hugo's  Galley  Slave — these  and  myriad  other  beings  of  the  same 
blood  testify  to  its  power.  Personality  misunderstood,  loneliness, 
misanthropy,  are  other  forms  of  the  same  theme.  Shakespeare's 
Timon,  Moliere's  Ahrste,  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  are  figures  of  a 


kindi  '  group.  Personality  in  antithesis  is  a  minor  variant  of  this 
last  type.  Don  Quixote  and  Sainlio.  Walter  Shandy  and  My 
I  n<  le  1 1  by,  give  in  little  the  idea  of  the  heroic  struggler  and  the 
resisting  world." 
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A  twofold  value  may  be  attached  to 
this  work.  It  is  a  piece  of  self-revelation 
by  a  master  of  psychological  analysis, 
and  it  is  a  picture  of  events  and  person- 
ages prominent  on  the  page  of  European 
history  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  seen  through  the  prism  of  a 
very  rich  temperament.  In  Brandes's  ac- 
count of  his  early  years  we  have  a  study  in 
the  genre  invented  by  Rousseau  and  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  more  unaffected  veracity 
than  De  Quincey  was  able  to  impart 
to  the  record  of  his  childhood.  Science 
has  made  large  discoveries  since  De 
Quincey 's  day  in  the  psychology  of 
adolescence;  and  such  "documents"  as 
this  of  Brandes  have  the  highest  interest 
as  well  as  value. 

When  Brandes  turns  from  the  study  of 
his  temperament  to  consider  the  process 
of  the  formation  of  his  opinions — the 
ideas,  the  men,  the  books,  the  scenes  of 
travel,  and  the  drama  of  contemporary 
life  that  contributed  to  the  process — the 
interest  is  nowise  slackened,  tho  many 
names  of  unfamiliar  Danish  literary  fig- 
ures are  brought  forward.  The  author  of 
"Main  Currents  in  the  Literature  of 
Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
acquired  his  knowledge  first-hand  by  ex- 
tensive foreign  travel.  He  knew  Taine 
and  Renan  in  France,  Mill  in  England,  and 
Villari  in  Italy;  he  witnessed  the  initial 
stages  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  he 
was  an  ardent  student  of  art  in  all  its 
expressions,  and  he  has  transferred  his 
vivid  impressions  to  his  record  in  a  style 
that  is  adequate  in  its  vividness,  even 
tho  it  sometimes  seems  to  struggle  through 
the  fogginess  of  the  translator. 
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series  of  Books  on  Egypt  and  Chaldea, 
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issued.  In  the  first  of  the  present  three 
we  have  "the  complete  hieroglyphic  text 
of  the  Book  Am-Tuat,  with  translations 
and  reproductions  of  all  the  illustrations"; 
in  the  second,  "the  complete  hieroglyphic 
text  of  the  Summary,  or  short  poem  of 
the  Book  Am-Tuat,  and  the  complete 
hieroglyphic  text  of  the  Book  of  Fates, 
with  translations  and  reproductions  of 
all  the  illustrations";  and  in  the  third, 
original  matter  by  Mr.  Budge  dealing  with 
the  origin  and  contents  of  books  about  the 
other  world. 

Burrage,  Henry  Sweetser.  Gettysburg  and  Lin- 
coln. The  Battle,  the  Cemetery,  and  the  National 
Park.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xii-224.  New  York: 
G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Burrage's  monograph  was  worth 
the  doing,  and  he  has  performed  this  task 
fairly  well.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
chapters  on  Lincoln's  address,  and  the 
slightly  different  versions  of  it  printed.  He 
shows  that  many  persons  who  heard  the 
address  were  deeply  impressed  by  it,  and 
that  Lincoln  was  wrong  when  he  said  to 
Lamon:  "That  speech  won't  score.  It 
is  a  flat  failure.  The  people  are  disap- 
pointed." Mr.  Burrage,  with  greater 
fulness  than  Nicolay  and  Hay.  has  gone 
into  the  circumstances  in  which  Lincoln 
wrote  the  speech.  He  presents  facts 
which  are  as  new  as  they  are  interesting. 

Carpenter,    Edmund   J.,    Litt.D.     Long  A^ 
Greece.      A    Book    of    Golden    Hours    with    the    Old 
Story-tellers.     Illustrated,    tamo,  pp.  xiii-306.    Bos- 
ton:   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Charles,  Frances.  The  Awakening  of  the  Duch- 
ess. Illustrated  by  I.  H.  Caliga.  121110,  pp.  227. 
Boston:     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Cooke,  Grace  MacGowan.  Their  First  Formal 
Call.  With  droll  pictures  by  Peter  Newell.  nmo, 
pp.  55.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

Cowper,  William.  The  Diverting  Histoi 
John  Gilpin:  Showing  how  He  went  Further  than  He 
intended,  and  Came  safe  Home  again.  Embellish'd 
with  woodcuts  drawn  and  engraved  by  Robert  Sea- 
ver.  Square  i8mo,  pp.  48.  Boston  and  Xew  York : 
Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.      75  cent< 

Denslow,  W.  W.,  and  Bragdon,  Dudley  A 
Billy  Bounce.  Pictures  by  Denslow.  Square  8vo, 
pp.  279.    New  York:    G.  W.  Dillingham    Co.     $1.50. 

Dix,   Beulah    Marie.      Merrylips.     Illustrations  by 
Frank    T.     Merrill,      nmo,    pp.     307.     Xew    York 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Boyle,  A..  Conan.  Sir  Nigel.  Illustrated  by 
the  Kinneys.  nmo,  pp.  346.  New  York:  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Every  writer  who  essays  the  theme  of 
feudal  chivalry  must  of  necessity  stand 
comparison  with  Scott.      Undoubtedly  Sir 


('(•nan  Doyle  had  this  master  in  mind  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  imagination  was 
haunted  and  spurred  to  emulation  by  the 
epic  romances  of  Sienkicwicz. 

As  intimated  in  his  preface,  Sir  Conan 
has  made  ample  preparation  for  what  he 
evidently  designed  to  be  his  masterpiece  in 
this  presumably  congenial  field.  He  has 
steeped  his  mind  in  the  old  chronicles  of 
fourteenth-century  chivalry,  and  as  a  result 
he  has  produced  some  lifelike  types  of 
that  rude  Norman-English  manhood  which 
is  at  the  root  of  much  of  England's 
greatness. 

Sir  Nigel  is  the  knightly  paragon  that 
Scott  has  made  familiar  to  romance,  his 
bright  youthful  figure  of  chivalry  shining 
all  the  brighter  against  the  frowning 
castles  and  gloomy  abbeys  which  form 
the  background  of  the  tale.  In  general, 
the  firm  touch  of  mastery  is  exhibited  in 
the  character-drawing.  The  reader  feels 
that  under  the  steel  corselets  of  the 
knights  and  the  rough  serge  of  the  monks 
there  are  the  beating  hearts  and  surging 
passions  of  a  humanity  not  very  different 
from  that  of  to-day — except  in  its  in- 
tensity and  primal  rigor.  From  the  first 
to  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  the  music 
of  clashing  arms  keeps  up  with  a  brave 
crescendo.  Excellent  as  the  story  is  in 
general,  it  is  not  flawless — what  story  is? 
The  author  is  not  immune  from  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  Celtic  temperament 
— exaggeration . 

Duer,    Elizabeth.     The     Prince     Goes     Fishing. 
1 21110,    pp.    299.      New    York:     D.    Appleton    & 
Si  .50. 

II  iot,  Charles  W  .  LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard 
University.  Great  Riches,  nmo,  pp.  39.  Por- 
trait. New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  75  cents 
net. 

Fairy  Stories.  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas.  Illus- 
trated. i6mo,  pp.  192.  Xew  York:  The  Century 
Co. 

Ford,  James  L.  The  Wooing  of  Folly.  nmo. 
pp.    294.      Xew   York:      D.    Appleton   &   Co.      Si. 50. 

Gates,    Eleanor.      The  Plow  Woman.      nmo, 
3(14.      Xew   York:      McClure,  Phillips   &  Co.      s 

Gibson,  Charlotte  Chaffee.  In  Eastern  Won- 
derlands. Illustrated  from  photographs.  1 2mo, 
pp.  x-200.     Boston:      Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Hay,  John,  Addresses  of.  8vo,  pp.  350.  Xew 
York:     The  Century  Co.     S2  net. 

A  volume  representative  of  Mr.  Hay  as 
a  speaker  at  notable  gatherings  was 
desirable.  Indeed  it  has  been  matter  for 
much  pity  that  the  literary  side  of  Mr. 
Hay — in  some  ways  his  most  notable  side 
— should  have  found  such  inadequate 
representation  in  printed  books.  This 
volume  will  help  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
the  addresses  having  for  their  interest 
something  quite  apart  from  the  occasions 
that  called  them  forth.      In  all  there  are 
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twenty-four  items,  the  long  ones  being 
"Franklin  in  France."  "William  McKin- 
ley,"  and  "  Fiftv  Years  of  the  Republican 
Party." 

Hill,  Marion.  The  Pettison  Twins.  Illustrated 
by.  F.  Y.  Corv.  121110,  pp.  263.  New  York:  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips' &  Co.     $1.50. 

Hubbard,  Elbert  and  Alice.  Justinian  and 
Theodora:  A  Drama.  Being  a  Chapter  of  History 
and  the  One  Gleam  of  Light  during  the  Dark  Ages. 
Portraits,  nrao,  pp.  107.  Limp  leather.  East 
Aurora:     The  Roycroft  Press. 

liiirersoll,  Ernest.  The  Wit  of  the  Wild.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo.  '  pp.  xii-288.  New  York:  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.      $1.20  net. 

Weasels,  wasps,  birds,  squirrels,  snakes, 
and  opossums  are  among  the  creatures 
of  whose  methods  and  armaments  in 
defense,  or  in  their  struggle  for  existence, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  here  writes.  Needless  to 
say  he  has  brought  together  much  curious 
lore  of  woods  and  fields.  Among  natu- 
ralists, Mr.  IngGrsoll  has  a  place  somewhat 
apart,  not  so  much  for  the  breadth  and 
minuteness  of  his  knowledge  as  for  a 
certain  closeness  of  sympathy  and  youth- 
fulness  of  enthusiasm  which  are  infectious. 
In  his  life-long  efforts  to  charm,  as  well 
as  instruct  his  generation  in  the  unknown 
but  close-at-hand  things  in  animal  life, 
he  has  done  a  good  stroke  of  work. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  Williams.  Persia,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent: A  Book  of  Travel  and  Research.  With  more 
than  200  illustrations  and  a  map.  The  author  is 
professor  of  Indo-Iranian  languages  and  sometime 
professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  in 
Columbia  University.  8vo,  pp.  I-xxxi-467.  New 
York:     The  Macmillan  Co.     $4  net. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  and  inter- 
esting work  is  the  chief  American  author- 
ity on  the  Indo-Iranian  languages.  He 
has  brought  to  his  task  not  merely  the 
qualifications  of  the  specialist,  but  the 
equally  important  advantage  of  having 
visited  the  ancient  ^nds  which  he  de- 
scribes, and  of  having  verified  with  his 
own  eyes  the  testimony  of  history  and 
the  recent  discoveries  made  by  philologists 
and  antiquarians  in  connection  with  the 
texts  and  monuments.  The  illustrations 
for  the  most  part  have  been  supplied  at 
first  hand. 

It  is  an  enormous  field  of  history  that 
Professor  Jackson  has  attempted  to  in- 
clude within  the  scope  of  his  study  and 
description.  The  chronicle  of  Persia 
easily  traverses  all  the  modern  epochs, 
Roman  and  Greek  antiquity,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  actual  Bible  history, 
the  heroic  ages  of  Darius  and  Cyrus  the 
Great;  for  a  time  it  is  lost  to  sight,  over- 
whelmed by  the  legions  of  Alexander  or 
disorganized  by  the  warring  sects  of 
Mohammedanism,  but  it  always  emerges 
from  disaster,  and  the  national  unity  is 
never  lost  The  present  Shah  of  Persia 
must  look  with  contempt  upon  the 
dynastic  pretensions  of  that  Europe  which 
he  lately  visited.  We  are  assured  by 
Professor  Jackson  that  the  monarchs  of 
L-an  have  sat  upon  the  Peacock  throne 
flbr  three  thousand  years,  and  that  the 
present  ruler  is  the  inheritor  of  the  legen- 
dary rule  of  that  King  Jamshid  of  whom 
Omar  Khayyam  sings.  There  are  inter- 
esting and  instructive  chapters  upon 
Persian  literature,  art,  and  architecture. 
For  the  literature  of  Iran  the  author 
ns  a  place  among  the  great  literatures 
of  the  world.  In  art  and  architecture  he 
thinks  that  Persia  has  borrowed  from 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  slightly  from  Egypt, 
and  in  later  times  from  Greece,  Rome, 
Byzantium,  and  China. 

Jenkn,  Tudor  Our  Army  lor  Our  Boys.  A 
Brief  Story  of  Its  Organization,  Development,  and 
Equipment.  From  1775  to  the  Present  Day. 
Pictures  by  II  A  Ogden.  Square  8vo,  pp.  98. 
New  York:      Moffat t,  Yard  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Jepson,  Edgar  Tinker  Two,  Further  Adven- 
tures of  the  Admirable  Tinker,  nrao,  pp.  320. 
New  York:      McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Keith,  Marian.  The  Silver  Maple:  A  Story  of 
Upper  Canada,  nmo,  pp.  357.  New  York  and 
Chicago:     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     Si. so. 

Kind,  John  Louis,  Ph.D.  Edward  Young  in 
Germany:      Historical      Surveys,      Influence 


German  Literature  and  Bibliography.  8vo,  pp. 
xvi-186.     New   York;     The    Macmillan    Co.     Si. 

Mighels,  Philip  Verrill.  Dunny:  A  Mountain 
Romance.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-264.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     S1.25. 

Miller,  J.  R.  The  Beauty  of  Kindness.  Illus- 
trations by  Harold  Copping.  i2mo,  pp.  32.  New 
York:     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Moses,  Montrose  J.  Famous  Actor  Families  in 
America.  Portrait  and  illustrations.  Rubricated. 
8vo,  pp.  viii-350.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.      $2. 

Nelson's  Encyclopedia,  Everybody's  Book  of 
Reference.  In  12  volumes.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Editors-in-chief,  Frank  Moore  Colby,  New  York, 
George  Sandeman,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  Six  volumes. 
A-Joan.  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  S3. 50 
per  volume. 

O'Higglns,  Harvey  J.  Don-A-Dreams:  A  Story 
of  Love  and  Youth,  nmo,  pp.  412.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.  A  Sailor  of  Fortune. 
Personal  memoirs  of  Capt.  B.  S.  Osbon.  nmo, 
pp.  x-332.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  Si. so. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  way  of 
reading  history  than  by  its  reflection  in  a 
single  life,  for  what  we  lose  in  width  and 
comprehensiveness  of  view  we  gain  in 
intensity.  Captain  Osbon,  whose  mem- 
oirs are  given  practically  as  he  detailed 
them  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine,  lived  amid  some  of  the  most  stirring 
scenes  of  the  past  century,  and  his  narra- 
tive presents  with  extraordinary  vividness 
events  of  which  he  was  an  actor  or  an 
eye-witness. 

In  youth,  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast, 
he  sought  adventures  on  many  seas. 
From  sailoring  he  turned  to  join  the  Ar- 
gentine Navy,  where  he  won  a  command. 

Tho  long  retired  from  the  life  of  the 
sea,  Captain  Osbon  emerged  again  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  under  commission  as  a  scout 
was  the  first  to  detect  the  presence  of 
Cervera's  fleet  in  West-Indian  waters. 

Mr.  Paine,  the  redactor  of  these  stories 
of  sea  life,  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
preserving  the  personal  quality  of  the 
actor-narrator,  and  we  easily  accept  the 
"yarns"  as  a  long  succession  of  fireside 
talks  face  to  face  with  the  man  who  lived 
them. 

Paul,  Herbert,  M.P.  Stray  Leaves,  nmo,  pp. 
308.     New  York:  John  Lane  Co. 

The  recent  revival  of  the  popular  interest 
in  the  essay  as  a  form  of  literary  expression 
should  receive  a  fresh  impulse  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul's  new  volume  of  critical 
and  biographical  studies.  The  subjects 
treated  are  varied  in  range,  and  it  is  evident 
that  thiy  are  peculiarly  congenial  to  the 
author's  tastes.  In  general  they  main- 
tain the  level  of  excellence  reached  in 
Mr.  Paul's  historical  work  on  England  and 
in  his  biography  of  Froude,  the  latter  of 
which  was*  reviewed  recently  in  these 
pages. 

It  is  in  the  essays  on  the  study  of  Greek 
and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  that  Mr. 
Paul  appears  at  his  best.  Here  his  style 
moves  with  the  footfall  of  the  great 
English  essayists.  These  pages  exhibit 
his  love  for  ancient  learning,  his  deep 
sympathy  with  the  Renaissance,  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  ideals  of  scholarship 
which  are  associated  with  tho  name  of 
Oxford. 

Pennell,  Elizabeth  Robins.  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland:  A  Biography.  In  two  volumes,  with  il- 
lustrations, pp.  420-471*  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.     $2.50  per  volume  net. 

Now  that  Mr.  Dooley  holds  the  stage 
so  exclusively  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  that 
he  had  a  predecessor  of  another  nation- 
ality whose  humor  once  filled  as  dom- 
inant a  part  of  the  gayety  of  life  as  does 
the  Irishman's  of  to-day.  Hans  Breit- 
mann,  it  is  said,  is  unknown  to  the  present 
generation.  Some  few  may  be  found  to 
murmur,  "Hans  Breitmann  gif  a  barty — 
vere  ish  dot  barty  now?"  without  visual- 
izing the  genial,  rotund  figure  whose 
creator,  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  is  so 
pleasantly  recalled  in  the  biography 
written  by  Mrs.  Pennell.     In  the  field  of 


American  biography  little  has  been  issued 
in  recent  years  to  match  it  in  varied 
interest.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  close 
competitor  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  "Life 
of  W.  W.  Story,"  its  relation  being  all 
the  closer  from  the  fact  that  the  circle  it 
presents  was  one  formed  by  Americans 
resident  in  Europe  at  a  period  a  little 
later  than  that  of  the  "precursors"  of 
which  Mr.  James  so  delightfully  treats. 

So  many-sided  were  the  interests  of 
Charles  G.  Leland  that  he  necessarily 
tquched  life  on  many  sides.  His  explora- 
tions among  the  bizarre  and  the  marvel- 
ous showed  how  unnecessary  it  is  to 
travel  to  remote  lands  for  their  discovery. 
His  contributions  to  gipsy  lore  rank 
with  the  works  of  Borrow;'  he  was  the 
discoverer  of  "Shelta,"  the  peculiar  lingo 
employed  by  tinkers,  and  he  interested 
himself,  tho  to  a  less  extent,  in  the 
negro  and  Indian  lore.  A  life  absorbed 
in  interests  of  so  romantic  a  nature  can 
not  fail  to  furnish  a  rich  find  to  the  bi- 
ographer, and  Mrs.  Pennell  has  acquitted 
herself  admirably  of  the  task.  Task, 
however,  one  should  not  call  it,  for  rarely 
has  a  work  been  executed  more  in  the 
spirit  of  filial  gratitude.  Mr.  Leland  was 
the  uncle  of  the  writer,  and  for  years  she 
was  a  member  of  his  household,  being  thus 
initiated  into  the  interests  which  pre- 
occupied his  mind,  to  the  end  of  producing 
charming  work  herself  in  the  same  fields. 
The  biography  i.s  written  in  the  limpid 
style  that  Mrs.  Pennell  has  made  familiar 
in  a  good  shelfful  of  other  books. 

Phillips,  Henry  Wallace.  The  Pets.  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  B.  Frost.  i8mo,  pp.  48.  New  York: 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.     50  cents. 

Smith,  Alexander.  Dreamthorp.  A  Book  of 
essays  written  in  the  country,  with  a  biographical 
and  critical  introduction  by  John  Hogben.  i8mo, 
pp.    281.     New   York:     Mitchell    Kennerley.     $1. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  Henry  Esmond.  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  John  Bell  Henneman. 
i8mo,  pp.  xxviii-591.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     25   cents. 

Wagner,  Richard.  Tannhauser:  A  Dramatic 
Poem  freely  Translated  in  Poetic  Narrative  Form  by 
Oliver  Huckel.  i6mo,  pp.  xvii-68.  Illustrations'. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.      7s  cents  net. 

■Walker,  Alice  Morehouse.  Historic  Hadley: 
A  Story  of  the  Making  of  a  Famous  Massachusetts 
Town.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xvi-130.  New  York: 
The  Grafton  Press.     $1  net. 

Wells,,,  Amos  R.  Donald  Barton  and  the  Do- 
ings of  the  Ajax  Club.  Illustrated  by  Josephine 
Bruce,  nmo,  pp.  vii-307.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

White,  Eliza  Orne.  A  Borrowed  Sister.  With 
illustrations  by  Katherine  Pyle.  Square  nmo, 
pp.  iso.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&   Co.     $1. 

White,,  [Stewart  Edward.  The  Pass.  Illustra- 
ted,     nmo,  pp.   viii-199.     New  York:  The  Outing 

Publishing  Co.     Si. so  net. 

Whlttier,  John  Greenleaf.  Snow-Bound:  A 
Winter  Idyl.  With  twenty  full-page  illustrations. 
Drawings  by  Howard  Pyle,  John  J.  Enneking,  and 
Edmund  H.  Garrett.  Decorations  by  Adrian  J 
Iorio.  Large  8vo,  pp.  96.  New  York  and  Boston: 
Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.     $2.50. 

Wolgeley,  Gen.  Viscount.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
241T10,  pp.62.  Rochester:  George  R.  Humphrey.    Si. 

Originally  written  as  a  review  of  the 
biography  of  Lee  by  Generals  Long  and 
Wright,  the  publishers  have  here  brought 
out  Lord  Wolseley's  article  in  tiny  book 
form,  the  edition  being  limited  to  300 
copies.  Wolseley's  attitude  toward  Lee 
as  man  and  soldier  will  be  recalled  by 
many  readers.  "I  have  met  many  of  the 
great  men  of  my  time,"  says  he  in  this 
sketch,  "but  Lee  is  stamped  upon  my 
memory  as  a  being  apart  and  superior  to 
all  others  in  every  way,  and  a  man  with 
whom  none  I  ever  knew,  and  very  few  of 
whom  I  have  read,  are  worthy  to  be 
classed.  I  have  met  but  two  men  who 
realize  my  ideas  of  what  a  true  hero 
should  be:  my  friend  Charles  Gordon  was 
one,  General  Lee  was  the  other." 

Woodruff,  Anne  Helena.  The  Pond  in  the 
Marshy  Meadow.  Square  8vo,  i>!>  [86  New 
York  and  Akron-  Ohio:  Saalffeld  Publishing  Co. 
$i-So. 
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AN   AID   TO   MODERN    BUSINESS. 
By  Isaac  F.  Marcosson. 

"'HERE  was  a  time  when  personality  ruled  business  and  gave 
1  it  an  imperishable  tradition,  when  vast  commercial  enter- 
prises sprang  from  one  man's  efforts  and  generations  plucked  the 
rich  fruits  of  his  endeavors.  It  was  the  era  of  the  business  men 
of  the  old  school,  the  forerunners  of  the  builders  of  our  empire  of 
industry.  Perhaps  it  was  some  shipping  prince  whose  fleet  of 
clipper  ships  touched  at  far-away  wharves  to  exchange  Yankee 
products  for  the  treasure  of  the  storied  East;  perhaps  it  was  a 
merchant  king  who  turned  cheese  into  dollars  and  ruled  a  dusty 
counting-room  with  an  iron  hand  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  some  mill  lord 
from  whose  myriad  looms  was  spun  the  glittering  fabric  of  a  great 
fortune.  But  whether  the  old  master  of  trade  moved  with  stately 
mien  and  ponderous  gait  through  ship,  mill,  or  store,  his  business 
was  conducted  after  the  very  simple  and  unwritten  law  and  in  the 
good  old  way. 

"  Why  bother  about  frills  and  secretaries?  "  said  these  old  mer- 
chants as  they  made  their  way  serenely  amid  the  changing  tides  of 
men  and  affairs.     Personality  and  integrity  were  the  very  Gibral- 
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tar  upon  which  the  unyielding  structure  of  their  fortunes  was 
reared.  There  were  dignity  and  glamour  about  their  calling.  It 
was  a  very  great  honor  to  be  a  great  merchant.  These  men 
merged  their  names  into  the  history  of  their  times,  and  they  turned 
"  keen,  untroubled  "  faces  upon  the  dangers  that  hurled  lesser  men 
to  their  ruin.  When  they  died,  their  sons  succeeded  them  Sons 
came  and  sons  went,  and  old  businesses  seemed  destined  to  go  on 
forever. 

But  as  these  old  merchants  faded  from  the  market-place  swift 
changes  were  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  regime  that  long 
years  of  fidelity  had  builded.  A  wonderful  commercial  expansion 
swept  the  country,  uprooting  all  business  traditions.  It  followed 
a  marvelous  development,  the  annexing  of  every  State  and  coun- 
try to  the  growing  empire  of  business.  Invention  had  come  to  th? 
aid  of  business  and  sped  it  on  with  tingling  leaps.  A  fleet  of  steel 
steamers  succeeded  every  old-time  clipper  ship,  pulsing  factories 


scrapers  reared  their  roofs  where  musty  warehouses  had  stood. 
Commerce  followed  the  flag,  and  the  nation  was  rushed  into  the 
thrilling  race  for  world-trade.  Fierce  competition  succeeded  the 
dignified  calm  of  the  old  business  days,  and  the  game  was  to  the 
swift  and  to  the  quick. 

But  what  of  the  character  of  business?  Pusines^  underwent  a 
complete  evolution,  and  the  last  vestige,  save  honor,  of  the  old 
order  of  things  was  swept  away,  with  few  exceptions.  In  that 
mighty  evolution  which  had  fairly  hurled  the  United  States  far 
into  the  van  of  the  struggle  for  world-commercial  power  the  very 
methods  of  business  changed.  Vast  volumes  of  trade,  coupled 
with  the  many-sided  phases  of  modern  industry ,  made  new  and 
exacting  demands  upon  man's  ingenuity  and  resource.  The  time 
had  gone  when  one  man  could  steer  a  great  business  through  the 
swift  eddies  of  competition  and  progress  to  devious  paths  that 
touched  at  many  lands.  Industries  with  a  hundred  branches; 
railroads  that  employed  armies  and  made  and  unmade  states  ;  en- 
terprises that  girdled  the  globe- these  were  the  Titanic  activities 
that  man  was  called  upon  to  harness. 

What  happened?  Business  became  organized  as  never  before. 
It  became  as  consummate  a  plan  of  action  as  ever  Napoleon 
wielded  to  crush  the  allies  of  Europe.  In  short,  business  became 
a  science  that  had  for  its  aim  the  elimination  of  failure  and  the 
complete  enhancement  of  financial  success. 

The  old-time  business  man  carried  rxuch  of  the  plan  and  detail 
of  his  undertakings  in  his  head.  His  business  developed  itself, 
and  he  merely  guided  it.  It  was  a  tradition  that  certain  volumes 
of  business,  like  history,  repeated.  But  with  the  new  science  of 
business  came  the  business  engineer.  He  was  the  concrete  sym- 
bol of  an  era  of  organization  and  system  ;  a  business  doctor  who 
prescribed  for  a  business  that  was  ill  and  failing,  who  applied 
strenuous  remedies.  He  laid  out  business  campaigns  as  a  civil 
engineer  laid  out  the  route  of  a  railroad  for  a  syndicate.  The 
parallel  was  easy.  On  the  one  hand  was  an  unfilled  business  field 
ready  to  be  broken  for  a  golden  harvest ;  on  the  other  was  a  virgin 
country  to  be  linked  with  bonds  pf  steel. 

What  did  the  business  engineer  do?  First  of  all,  he  revolution- 
ized business  methods.  He  showed  men  how  to  conduct  their 
business  better  than  they  had  done  before  He  showed  them 
where  waste  was  eating  up  their  profits;  where  energy  was  going 
to  naught ;  where  concentration  might  increase  output;  and  how 
worry,  that  eternal  menace  of  prosperity  ami  health,  could  be  van- 
quished. Best  of  all,  he  did  away  with  the  old-time  theory  that  a 
man  had  to  wait  six  months  to  find  out  how  his  affairs  stood. 
"  Know  how  you  stand  every  day  at  the  close  of  business,"  said 
the  business  engineer.  And  he  proved  it.  He  introduced  systems 
for  the  use  of  loose-leaf  ledgers  and  card  catalogs,  by  which  a  man 
at  five  o'clock  every  day  knew  just  what  his  profits  and  his  losses 
were.  What  is  the  result?  No  more  illusions  about  being  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  business  street  when  you  are  in  reality  verging 
on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

But  the  business  engineer  did  more  than  this.  He  organized 
great  industrial  enterprises  so  that  system  ruled  them  just  as  the 
personality  of  the  old-time  business  man  dominated  his  establish- 
ment. He  took  a  great  manufacturing  company,  for  example,  that 
had  eighty  branch  stores  all  over  the  United  States.  He  made  a 
series  of  charts  that  covered  comprehensively  every  phase  of  the 
business.  By  their  use  the  head  of  the  great  business  could  sit  at 
his  desk  in  the  morning  and  have  spread  before  him  the  very  vitals 
of  his  whole  vast  business.  He  could  see  what  every  department 
was  doing— just  how  the  line  of  output  paralleled  the  line  of  sale 
(and  this  was  a  vastly  important  thing  to  know) :  he  could  observe 
at  a  glance  just  what  his  supply  of  raw  material  was;  how  many 
men  were  at  work,  and  how  they  did  their  work.  In  brief,  he  sat 
there  with  his  finger  on  a  business  pulse  that  throbbed  in  every 
State. 

But  the  greatest  example  of  business  system  is  in  the  conduct  of 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  with  its 
practically  perfect  plan  of  handling  and  recording  the  tremendous 
detail  incidental  to  the  operation  ot  six  and  one-half  million  poli- 
cies all  in  force.  With  every  labor-saving  device  known  to  mod- 
ern business  invention  and  convenience,  the  company  is  able  to 
minimize  its  expenses.  For  example,  it  has  its  own  complete 
printing  plant,  where  all  the  enormous  amount  of  supplies  are 
printed,  and  where  the  company  publications,  which  have  a  circu- 
lation of  3,000.000,  are  published.  It  has  actuarial  machines  that 
turn  out  complete  records  in  less  than  a  minute.  This  annihila- 
tion of  all  unnecessary  expense  makes  possible  liberal  dividends  for 
policy-holders.  The  system  of  recording  has  been  brought  to  its 
highest  development  by  the  Prudential  Company.  Every  detail 
of  the  great  insurance  undertaking  is  concentrated  and  recorded, 
so  that  any  detail  can  be  referred  to  without  the  least  delay,  which 
not  only  means  system,  but  proclaims  economy. 

Business,  then,  has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  The  man  at  the 
head  of  it  was  like  a  general  conducting  a  military  campaign.     It 
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was  a  tascinating  science — instead  of  researches,  there  were  a 
eager-brained  business  men,  searching  every  law  ot  demand  and 
supply,  probing  every  possibility,  exploring  new  fields  of  commer- 
ical  conquest.     In  the  uncertain  crucibles  of  speculation  and  ambi- 
tion they  stirred  vast  enterprises  into  dazzling  results. 

Thus  men  built  their. shining  structures  on  the  vast  checker-board 
of  business.  JBut  the  grim  factor  Death  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Man,  however,  had  found  a  way  to  provide  against  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  the  way  was  through  life  insurance.  As  business  had 
made  its  mighty  strides,  life  insurance  had  kept  pace.  As  busi- 
ness had  become  reduced  to  an  exact  science,  so  had  life  insurance 
been  perfected  until  its  all-protecting  arms  sheltered  a  whole  world. 
It. put  an  infallible  safeguard  about  the  most  sacred  institution  in 
tl  e  world— the  home.  Business  men  were  quick  to  appreciate  its 
value  to  them,  for  it  became  a  sure  and  certain  investment,  an  un- 
erring means  to  economy ;  and  the  policy  became  a  negotiable 
paper  that  was  a  sterling  asset. 

But  how  was  life  insurance  to  protect  business  as  it  was  protect- 
ing millions  of  homes?  The  Prudential,  of  Newark,  made  it  pos- 
sible with  a  partnership  policy  that  was  destined  to  become  an 
inseparable  aid  to  business.  Behind  this  great  company  was  the 
personality  of  United  States  Senator  John  F.  Dryden,  who  had 
founded  and  developed  it  until  it  became  a  monument  of  impreg- 
nable insurance  protection.  The  joint-partnership  policy  was 
evolved  upon  this  theory :  "  If  men  can  successfully  insure  their 
lives  for  their  families,  why  not  insure  for  their  partners  or  their 
business?"  So  the  plan  of  partnership  insurance  was  evolved,  in 
which  a  group  of  men  associated  in  business  could  insure  them- 
selves for  each  other's  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  firm,  and 
thus  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  institution. 

The  plan  developed  and  put  into  wide  and  successful  operation 
by  the  Prudential  is  as  simple  and  economical  as  it  is  far-reaching 
in  its  beneficial  effects.  Brown,  Smith,  and  Jones,  for  example, 
are  engaged  in  business  in  New  York.  They  are  healthy,  insura- 
ble, and  their  business  prospers.  One  day  Brown  says  to  his 
partners : 

"What  would  happen  if  one  of  us  died  suddenly?"  In  the 
midst  of  life,  with  success  smiling  at  them  from  every  side  and  the 
future  beckoning  alluringly  before  them,  this  was  not  a  pleasant 
prospect.     There  was  a  pause.     Then  Jones  said  : 

"  I  guess  there  would  be  great  confusion  and  no  one  would  know 
where  he  stood." 

Presently  Smith  remarked:  "We'd  have  to  take  in  another 
partner,  I  suppose." 

But  Brown  broke  in  at  this  juncture  :  "  I  have  a  remedy  for  this 
contingency  which  is  liable  to  come  any  time  and  when  we  are 
least  prepared.  Let  us  take  out  a  Prudential  joint-partnership 
insurance  in  favor  of  the  business.  Then  things  will  go  on  all 
right,  no  matter  what  happens."  • 

So  they  took  out  a  Prudential  partnership  policy.  Brown  was 
thirty-nine  years  old,  Smith  was  forty-two,  and  Jones  was  forty. 
Each  took  out  a  policy  for  $10,000.  The  beneficiary  for  the  $30,- 
000  of  insurance  was  the  firm.  The  combined  annual  premium 
was  $993. 10,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  firm's  sinking  fund  as  a 
legitimate  expense. 

What  was  the  result?  From  the  day  those  policies  reposed  in 
the  firm's  safe,  a  keener  confidence  pervaded  the  business  that 
was  like  tonic  to  the  partners.  The  whole  foundation  of  the  busi- 
ness seemed  safer  and  surer.  These  men  knew  absolutely  that  no 
matter  how  suddenly  death  might  stalk  among  them  the  business 


ich  they  had  reared  with  patient  hands  and  hopeful  hearts  was 
immune  from  disintegration,  which  the  death  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber might  have  caused. 

But  the  insurance  was  not  the  only  benefit  that  this  group  of 
policies  bestowed.  They  had  also  the  confidence  and  the  con- 
stant satisfaction  that  protection  afforded.  There  was  still  an- 
other. Their  credit  was  enhanced.  One  day  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  a  business  deal  of  considerable  scope.  A  sum  of 
money  beyond  that  in  hand  was  necessary,  and  since  the  greater 
part  of  the  firm's  available  security  was  employed,  the  partners 
were  in  a  quandary.     Suddenly  Jones  had  an  inspiration. 

"  How  about  our  partnership  policy  and  the  loan  which  the 
Prudential  will  make  to  us?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Sure  enough,"  replied  the  partners.  It  was  put  into  the  breach 
and  was  a  ready  security;  the  money  was  secured  and  the  deal 
was  consummated,  the  profit  secured,  and  the  loan  restored. 

Then  one  day  the  tragic  news  was  flashed  to  the  office  :  "  Smith 
is  dead."  He  had  passed  away  suddenly  in  the  night.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  which  follow  such  a  misfortune  there 
would  have  been  endless  confusion  and  a  yawning  gap  in  the  busi- 
ness, to  be  instantly  filled  at  any  cost  or  the  result  to  the  firm 
would  be  serious.  Ready  money  is  always  necessary  at  such 
times.  Long  experience  has  taught  that  in  these  crises  $10,000  in 
available  cash  is  worth  more  than  ten  times  that  sum  at  any  other 
time,  for  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  convert  assets,  however  valua- 
ble, quickly  into  cash.  That  is  why  so  many  rich  men  have  large 
policies  which  provide  ready  money  in  just  such  emergencies. 
But  in  the  case  of  Smith  there  was  the  Prudential  partnership 
policy,  which  was  the  ready  wedge  ready  to  be  driven  straight  into 
the  emergency.  There  was  a  check  for  $10,000  the  next  day;  it 
bridged  over  all  troubles,  and  permitted  no  menace  to  the  integrity 
of  the  business. 

But  assume  that  the  partners  lived.  The  benefit  would  be  just 
as  great.  Since  the  elusive  Elixir  of  Life  remains  undiscovered, 
the  uncertainty  of  earthly  existence  menaced  these  men  as  all 
other  mortals.  Yet  the  policy  girded  them  with  confidence  and 
granted  them  immunity  from  worry.  No  matter  what  happened, 
they  were  protected.  The  policy,  therefore,  represented  at  all 
times,  not  only  a  safeguard,  but  an  infallible  asset  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  money  and  the  building  up  of  credit.  If  one  of  the  part- 
ners, or  all  of  them,  retired  from  business,  the  policies  could  be 
changed  so  as  to  make  the  wives  the  beneficiaries.  The  protec- 
tion was  continuous.  Thus,  life  insurance  has  taken  its  place  as 
essential  to  the  safe  and  systematic  conduct  of  business — a  first 
and  last  aid  to  the  business  man. 

The  value  of  life  insurance  remains  unimpaired.  When  Presi- 
dent Dryden,  of  the  Prudential,  at  his  own  request,  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Armstrong  investigating  committee  in  New 
York  he  declared  on  the  stand,  in  answer  to  the  question  why  his 
company  maintained  a  large  surplus,  that  it  represented  security 
— the  first  and  unalterable  purpose  of  the  company.  As  the  ratio 
of  mortality  and  the  expense  of  insurance  are  lessened  each  year, 
so  does  the  attitude  of  the  company  toward  its  policy-holders  be- 
come correspondingly  more  liberal. 

We  have  seen  how  life  insurance  maintains  the  integrity  of  busi- 
ness. So  does  it  in  a  larger  sense  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Ameri- 
can home.  It  makes  possible  those  vital  forces  that  provide  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  national  life.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  our 
civilization,  it  has  taken  a  high  and  unimpeachable  place  in  the 
destiny  of  the  nation.  For  in  the  perfect  security  of  the  people 
lie  the  real  hope  and  safeguard  of  the  democracy. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Heurt  of  a  Malel. 

By  Laurence  Housman. 

Oh,  must  not  love  to  life  belong, 
If  truth  be  there  without  disguise? 

Under  my  window  came  his  song 
Who  had  the  morning  in  his  eyes. 

And  in  his  eyes  I  there  beheld 

The  years  we  two  must  range  apart: 

And  in  his  eyes  my  spirit  spelled 
The  sure  return  of  heart  to  heart. 

"Now  up  and  down  the  world  go  tread, 

Hut  nothing  in  the  world  destroy: 
Then  come  you  back  alive  or  dead, 
And  I  shall  look  on  you  with  joy!" 

He  turned  away  toward  the  east 
With  all  the  morning  in  his  eyes: 

And  while  around  him  light  increased, 
He  melted  out  against  the  skies. 

And  goes  he  up  the  world  or  down, 
I  often  think,  but  never  know; 

Tho  sure,  from  here  to  any  town, 
Was  but  a  little  way  to  go! 

And  tho  I  never  see  those  eyes 

Till  down  I  lie  where  sleep  is  done, 

Yet  every  morning  as  I  rise 
I  look  again  and  find  the  sun. 

Oh,  must  not  love  to  life  belong, 

When  truth  is  there  without  disguise? 

About  my  window  comes  his  song, 
Who  had  the  morning  in  his  eyes. 

— From  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (October). 


The    Poet. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 
How  may  my  heart  beat  wearily, 

How  may  it  dream  of  wo, 
Too  much  I  hear  with  the  finer  ear 

To  guess  what  the  sad  men  know, 


NO  DAWDLING 

A  Man  of  70  After  Finding  Coffee  Hurt  Him 
Stopped  Short. 

When  a  man  has  lived  to  be  70  years  old 
with  a  40- year-old  habit  grown  to  "him  like 
a  knot  on  a  tree,  chances  are  he'll  stick  to 
the  habit  till  he  dies. 

But  occasionally  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
determination  remains  in  some  men  to  the 
last  day  of  their  lives.  When  such  men  do 
find  any  habit  of  life  has  been  doing  them 
harm,  they  surprise  the  Oslerites  by  a  degree 
of  will  power  that  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
men  under  40  only. 

"  I  had  been  a  user  of  coffee  until  three 
years  ago — a  period  of  40  years — and  am 
now  70,"  writes  a  N.  Dak.  man.  "I  was 
extremely  nervous  and  debilitated,  and  sfiw 
plainly  that  I  must  make  a  change. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  had  the  nerve  to 
quit  coffee  at  once  and  take  on  Postum  with- 
out any  dawdling,  and  experienced  no  ill 
effects.  On  the  contrary,  I  commenced  to 
gain,  losing  my  nervousness  within  two 
months,  also  gaining  strength  and  health 
otherwise. 

"For  a  man  of  my  age,  I  am  very  well 
and  hearty.  I  sometimes  meet  persons  who 
have  not  made  their  Postum  right  and  don't 
like  it.  But  I  tell  them  to  boil  it  long 
enough,  and  call  their  attention  to  my  looks 
now,  and  before  I  used  it,  that  seems  con- 
vincing. 

"Now,  when  I  have  writing  to  do,  or  long 
column-s  of  figures  to  cast  up,  1  feel  equal  to 
it  and  can  get  through  my  work  without 
the  fagged-out  feeling  of  old."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  book  "The  Road  to  Well  ville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 
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As  the  result  of 
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of  a  wholesale 
order  we  find  in 
our  stock  30 
high-grade  Swiss  inter- 
changeable cylinder  music  boxes  which  formerly  sold  at  S50.  We  are  able  to  make  a  most 
unusual  offer  of  these  beautiful  boxes  to  Ll  1  kkaky  DIGEST  leaders  at  the  price  of  only  »36 
each;  satisfaction  guaranteed  and  easy  monthly  payments  extended.  We  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  before  offered  such  high  value  for  so  low  a  price. 
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Try  its  delightful 
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We  are  confident  that  LITERARY  Digest  readers  will  appreciate  this  very  remarkable  opportunity  for 
obtaining  this  splendid  instrument.  Every  feature  of  its  workmanship  is  the  best  obtainable,  and  the  sim- 
ple elegance  and  richness  of  its  appearance  will  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  the  home. 


A    Big 
Box 

The  box  is 
equipped  with 
three  6-tune  in. 
terchangeable  cyl- 
inders, giving  a 
total  of  eighteen 
tunes.  Extra  cyl- 
inders supplied  $6 
each.  The  inlaid 
rosewood  case  is 
20  inches  long, 
10  inches  wide, 
and  7  inches  deep. 


A  Beautiful 

Rosewood 

Box 

We  furnish  this 
choice  box  in 
most  exquisitie, 
highly  polished, 
richly  inlaid  rose- 
wood case  all  met- 
al parts  heavily 
nickel-plated,  (rust 
proof),  giving  to 
the  whole  a  sump- 
tuous   appearance. 


It  includes  aJl  the  latest  perfections,  such  a.s  tune  indicator,  le^rge  cylinders, 
tvirve  skipper,  indicator,  etc.,  etc.    Any  number  of  cylinders  may  be  added 

A  Genuine  Jacot  Swiss  Interchangeable  Cylinder 

MUSIC  BOX 

Its  tone,  a  revelation  to  music  lovers,  is  wonderfully  brilliant, 
rich,   and  characterful,  full  of  melody  and  musical  charm 


Whether  You  Ca.n  Pla.y  or 
Not,  You  Can  Always  Enjoy 
Sweet   Music   zA   Any  Time 


than  many  other  musical  instruments, 
fined  home. 


Every  music  lover,  whether  abl?  to  play  a  musical  instru- 
ment or  not,  may  listen  at  any  time  to  the  sweetest  tunes 
from  this  splendid  little  instrument.  It  reproduces  the 
choicest  selections  with  such  delicate  expression,  such  rich 
harmony,  and  such  perfect  modulation  as  to  entertain 
and  delight  the  most  refined  and  critical  tastes.  It  enables 
you  to  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  music  ;  it  is 
always  ready  to  play  for  you;  it  never  gets  tired:  it  will 
last  for  years  upon  years,  and  it  is  far  more  inexpensive 
It  is  moreover  a  teautiful  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  the  re- 


Just  a.  Few  Important  Features  of  These  Boxes 


WORKMANSHIP— Every  feature  of  the  workmanship 
of  this  box  and  the  materials  used  in  its  constructiou  is  of 
the  highest  obtainable  quality.  We  are  the  oldest  music 
box  house  in  the  United  States,  and  we  devote 
particular  care  to  the  selection  of  all  materials  used  and 
to  every  detail  of  construction. 

SAFETY  CHECK-This  valuable  appliance  prevents 
any  damage  to  the  box  in  case  its  mechanism  gives  way. 


TUNE  INDICATOR-This  is  a  dial  with  figures  cor- 
responding to  those  on  the  programme  card,  and  a  hand 
controlled  by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  and  pointing  to 
the  number  of  the  tune  playing. 

TVNE  SKIPPER— By  means  of  this  mechanism  the 
cylinder  can  be  set  at  once  on  any  desired  tune. 


ONLY 

30 
BOXES 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

ONLY  $1.00  DOWN 

QUICK    ACTION    NECESSARY 


ONLY 

30 
BOXES 


Our  confidence  in  the  pleasing  qualities  of  these  very  choice  music  boxes  is  so  great,  our  expectation  that  you  will 
be  delighted  with  them  so  strong,  that  we  are  making  a  most  unusual  and  liberal  offer.  Our  plan  places  the  thirty 
boxes  within  your  instant  reach.  You  take  no  risk.  Just  send  us  one  dollar  with  the  coupon  below,  and  upon  re- 
ceipt we  will  ship  the  box  to  you  F.  O.  B.,  New  York.  You  may  keep  and  try  it  for  thirty  days  in  your  own  home. 
If  it  isn't  satisfactory  write  us  and  hold  subject  to  our  order.  Your  dollar  will  be  refunded.  If  it  is  satisfactory,  pay 
us  the  balance  of  the  special  price  in  seven  monthly  installments  of  five  dollars  each. 

In  order  to  avoid  disappointment  we  advise  prompt 
action,  as  the  thirty  boxes  in  stock  will  be  quickly 
snapped  up  on  these  very  unusual  terms. 


SEND    TO-DAY 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

The  Oldest  Music  Box  House  in  the  United  States 
Send  for  Catalogue  0/  Mir  a  Music  Boxes 

39    UNION    SQUARE 
NEW  YORK 


Special  Coupon  Good  for  One  of  the  30  Boxes 
Jacot  Music  Box  Co.,  39  Union  Square.  New  York 

Gkntlkukni  I  accept  your  sprrj.nl  .liter  of  a  Jacot  Interchange- 
able Cylinder  Music  Box.  formerlj  -  ial  price  to  30  Litkk- 
aicy  Diobst  readers,  $3fi.  I  enclose  herewith  $1,  upon  receipt 
ol  which  you  are  to  send  me  the  'ox,  f.  o.  '  N.  V.  I  agree  In 
pay  the  balance  of  the  price  in  7  monthly  instalments  of  $j  each, 
It  is  understood  that  you  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  that  if  the 
box  proves  unsatisfactory  after  30  days1  trial  I  may  hold  the  same 
subject  to  your  order  and  you  will  refund  whatever  I  have  paid  on 
the  box.  It  i*  also  agreed  that  the  box  remains  your  property  until 
entirely  paid  for. 


L.  D. 


Name. 


Address . 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  New  Type  XV  50  H.  P. 

CHROME  NICKEL  STEEL 

POPE-TOLEPO 

Price  Complete,  $4,250 


NO  American  manufacturer  has  ever 
even  attempted  to  put  into  an 
automobile  the  material  special  features, 
finish  and  workmanship  embodied  in  the 
Type  XV  50  H.  P.  Pope-Toledo.  This 
car  has  chrome  nickel  steel  construction 
and  genuine  imported  Deutsche  WafFen 
Fabrik  bearings,  of  liberal  dimensions, 
throughout;  four  speed  selective  trans- 
mission; multiple  disc  metal  clutch,  run- 
ning in  oil-tight  case;  36  inch  wheels; 
wheel  base  1 1 5  inches.  The  motor  is 
four  cyclinder,  copper  jacketed,  with 
mechanically  operated  valves,  located  in 
cylinder  heads,  and  operated  by  double 
acting  walking  beam,  by  means  of  one 
set  of  cams  and  push  rods.  Three 
point  bearing  chrome  nickel  steel  crank 
shaft,  running  on  genuine  imported 
Deutsche  WafFen  Fabrik  bearings.  Ig- 
nition is  jump  spark  by  high  tension,  gear 
driven  Magneto;  gravity  feed  from 
dash.  Axles  one  piece  chrome  nickel 
steel  1  beam  section,  Steel  body,  with 
roomy  side  entrance,  seating  seven  adults. 
Aluminum  hood  of  new  design.  Extra 
large  flaring  aluminum  guards. 

We  make  Coupe,  Landaulet,  Limou- 
sine and  Runabout  bodies.  Prices  on 
application. 

Pope  Motor  Car  Company 

A.  L.  A.  M.        TOLEDO.  OHIO 


NEW  YORK 
1733  Broadway 

BOSTON 
223  Columbus  Ave. 

WASHINGTON 
819  Nth  St.,  N.W. 


STORM  PROOF  BUGGY 

Dry 
Warm 
Light 

A  Rig  for  Mm 

WhoDrui  In 
All  Weith.rj 

A  top  that  P""-~~- 
gives    per- 
fect safety 
from    a  1 1 
storms  and 

quickly  adjusts  for  fine  weather — one  buggy  for 
■Uy.  comfort  all  the  time.     Your  money 
back  if  V"ii  are  not  ttiorouirhlvsatisfied.  Write 
for  catalog  C giving  all  details. 

Fouts  Sk  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

11SS.  Third  SI..  Terra  Haul*.  Ind. 


Since  the  sound  of  singing,  singing 
Still  follows  as  I  go. 

Never  a  poet  died  on  earth 

But  left  me  his  best; 
That  wondrous  thing  that  he  died  to  sing 

By  me  is  all  possessed; 
One  petal  from  the  perfect  i 

He  carried  on  his  breast. 

Never  a  poet  yet  to  be 

But  still  I  hear  that  same 
ftreat  song  that  waits  at  the  thrice-barred  gates 

To  hasten  at  his  name, 
And  lay  upon  his  eager  lips 

Its  awful  touch  of  flame. 

Dead  or  unborn,  I  hear  their  songs 

In  all  the  winds  that  blow. 
How  many  I  guess  of  a  world's  distress 

Or  learn  what  sad  men  know. 
Since  the  sound  of  singing,  singing 

Still  follows  as  I  go. 

— From  The  Smart  Set  (October). 


The  Mortgaged  Farm. 
By  Ci.ive  Phillipps-Wolley. 

The  orchards  have  come  to  bearing:  in  billows  of 
rosy  bloom 

Nestles  the  settler's  homestead.  The  fringes  of 
gorse  and  broom 

Glow  golden  against  the  sapphire.  The  meadows 
that  seaward  sweep. 

Tuneful  with  bells  and  drowsy  with  bleatings  of  full- 
fed  sheep. 

Are  sweet  with  the  clover's  incense.  Roses  climb 
to  the  eaves. 

Drunken  with  sweets,  the  sea  winds  sleep  in  the 
maple  leaves. 

And  you   have  bought  for  the  mortgage!      Man,  but 

it  was  not  dear, 
A  dollar,  we'll  say,  per  acre,  and  twenty  for  cv'ry 

year 
It  took  those  two  to  clear  it.    That  matters  little  now. 
She  has  the  peace  she  prayed  for,  and  he  has  rest 

from  the  plow. 
And    you?     You    have    lifted    the  mortgage,   you'll 

make  the  old  farm  pay, 
Managed  by  modern  methods,  worked  in  a  business 

way. 

Let  us  back  to  the  slashing,  where  mating  pheasants 

crow, 
Where  midst  the  fallen  giants  the  "dogtooth  violets" 

grow, 
Wild  rose  and  ladies'  slippers,  the  only  (lowers  that 

grew 
To  deck  my  lady's  parlor,  when  that  old  house  was 

new. 
When  he  was  digging  borders,  and  she  with  mother's 

care 
Tending  "slips"  from  England,  the  planting  of  each 

a  prayer 
For  a  heme  like  that  she  came  from.      There  is  the 

fight  he  won — 
Here  is  the  field  he  died  on;  the  work  that  he  left 

undone. 

Can't  you  see  them  stooping  over  the  cross-cut     iw, 
Hope  their  only  possession,  labor  their  daily  1 
The    "Douglas"    leaning    slowly,  its    topmost    limbs 

as  way 
To  rush  to  earth  B  ruin  in  clouds  of  woodland  spray? 
See  the  dream  they  lived  for,  the  pictures  fancy  drew 
Of   fields    they   never  finished,   of    folds   they    never 

knew? 

them  close  together,  their  own  lives  on  the  wane, 
Counting    the   years    the    roses    would    take   to   her 

window  pane"' 

\\<      you  have  bought  a  bargain,  with  human  live. 

thrown  in. 
Their   fields    to  |    your    reaper   folk 

shall  win. 
The   dream    thojc    failures    fashioned    lias    not    been 

Id, 
When  Spring    s  most  impai  i  ,rse  is  vir- 

gin gold 
When  grass  is  living  en,.  seas  afirei 


JLL 


W6QX) 


Where 

Good  Oil 
Stiows 


can 


<D®' 

Speed 
improper 
never    be    reconciled. 
The  only  scientifically  per- 
fect oil — prepared  to  meet  the 
requirements   of   every  engine 
and  every  system  of  lubrication  is 

vacuum 

MOBILOIL 


There's  a  grade  of  Mobil- 
oil  especially  adapted  to 
your  automobile. 

Our  booklet  will  tell  you 

just    what    grade    to    use. 

It's  free.     Mobiloil  sold  by 

dealers  everywhere  in  cans 

with  the  patent  spout. 

Manufactured  by 

vacuum  oil  co., 

Rochester, 

N.V. 


J!3?9 


Vacuum 

A 
Mobiloil 


•%*• 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 

(Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 
Town.  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

No  Attention — No  Expense — Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  1 8  inches  to  50  feet  fall.     Elevates  water 

30  feet  each  foot   of   fall.     5000  in  successful    operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial.      Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2004  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


CLIP 

Holds  firmly  to- 
gether letters,  checks 
or  papers  of  any  kind 
i  w  i  t  h  o  u  t  mutilation. 
Indestructible,  being 
nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish,  Sold  in 
boxes  of  100.  25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sentpost- 
paidon  receipt  of  price,  semi 
for  free  sample  enrelcpe. 
Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co. 

1.(1  l'arr»n»l  Slrrct,  Iiloooiflr'd,  N.J. 


Why  not  (Slide  ;  it's  the 
beat  way  tn  go. 


Hodel  "f." 
Gild*  Touring  Car 


Hiith  power.   Ftront. 
flexible     cowti 
speed     lo   span- — lnll- 
rliinliers.      E  m  h  n  il  J 
comfort, 
a:ince.Unqne>t  ii 
formnnce  «unn: 
Write   for   free 
and  oui  propoi 
those  whobi  | 
*j-t  n-.      Huai 
lurarrd.     A«k  •>• 

everywhere.      Aii.i 
The  Hartholoaiew  <'• 
3i:.  lilld*  Street.  Peoria.  Ilk. 


f  TADK  TREES  are  famous 

\  I  llfV**  wherever  planted:  are  planted 
All/everywhere  trees  are  8' own  Free 
XJ'  Catalog  ol  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben. 
King  David,  Delicious.  etc.-SUk  We s. l*-5l*u.  m. 
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When  pines  arc  filled  with  music,  as  youth's  heart 

with  ilesire, 
You  shall  guess  an  unseen  presence,  shall  know  a 

soul  in  tune 
With  the  glory  of  her  roses,  with  the  peace  of  early 

June, 
Shall  feel  a  doubt  at  evening  of  things  which  surest 

seem, 
Weigh  the  profit  of  your  purchase,  i in U;<-  the  beauty 

of  their  dream. 

—  !■  rom  Temple  liar  (London). 


PERSONAL. 

M  is»;n'iui»ctts  Moved  by  Moran. — Two  years 
ago  John  B.  Moran  was  a  lawyer  little  known  out 
tide  the  city  of  Boston,  where  he  had  his  practise. 
He  found  fault  with  the  district  attorney's  office, 
ran  on  an  independent  ticket  when  the  office  was 
to  be  filled  last  year,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  became  known  throughout  the  State  as 
"the  Man  Who  Dares."  He  was  elected  district 
attorney,  and  now  has  been  nominated  for  Governor 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  World  To-Day 
tells  us  more  at  length  what  he  has  done  and  what 
he  hopes  to  do: 

During  the  first  half  of  Mr.  John  B.  Moran's  inde- 
pendent campaign  last  autumn  for  the  district- 
attorneyship  of  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
probably  no  intelligent  voter  in  Boston,  including 
Mr.  Moran  himself,  imagined  that  he  would  be 
actually  elected 

By  the  middle  of  the  campaign  the  wiseacres' 
eyes  were  beginning  to  open;  at  the  end  of  it  Mr. 
Moran,  carrying  with  him  the  campaign  title  "  the 
Man  Who  Dares,"  had  been  elected  by  over  4,000 
plurality.  He  entered  upon  the  administration  of 
his  office  laden  with  promises  to  change  it  immedi- 
ately from  a  condition  of  indirect  to  one  of  direct 
activity,  claiming  that  under  his  predecessors  the 
office  had  acted  only  when  cause  for  action  was 
brought  to  its  attention  by  the  police  authorities, 
while  under  the  new  regime  it  was  to  seek  cause  of 
action  on  its  own  initiative  and  on  complaints  lodged 
with  it  by  any  private  citizen. 

For  over  a  decade  John  B.  Moran,  a  criminal 
lawyer  by  profession,  had  been  a  strong  guerrilla 
force  in  local  political  warfare,  able  to  influence 
an  appreciable  number  of  voters,  and  invariably 
acting  without  regard  to  party  lines,  and,  by  his 
own  statement,  in  accordance  only  with  his  own  be- 

FOND  OF  PIES 
But  Had  to  Give  Them  Up. 


Anyone  who  has  eaten  New  England  pies 
knows  how  good  they  are. 

Bnt  some  things  that  taste  good  don't 
always  agree.  A  Mass.  lady  had  to  leave  off 
pie,  but  found  something  far  better  for  her 
stomach.     She  writes: 

"Six  or  eight  years  ago  chronic  liver 
trouble  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  eating 
too  much  fat  meat,  pastry  and  particular]  v 
pies,  of  which  I  was  very  fond. 

"  Severe  headaches,  dizziness,  nausea 
followed,  and  food,  even  fruit,  lay  like  lead 
in  my  stomach,  accompanied  by  a  dull,  heavy 
pain  almost  unbearable.  I  had  peculiar 
'spells' — flashes  of  light  before  my  sight. 
I  could  read  half  a  word  and  the  rest  would 
be  invisible. 

"  A  feeling  of  lassitude  and  confusion  of 
ideas  made  me  even  more  miserable.  I 
finally  decided  to  change  food  altogether  and 
began  on  Grape-Nuts  food,  which  brought 
me  prompt  relief — removed  the  dizziness, 
headache,  confused  feeling,  and  put  me  on 
the  road  to  health  and  happiness.  It  clears 
my  head,  strengthens  both  brain  and  nerves. 

"  Whenever  I  enter  our  grocer's  store,  he 
usually  calls  out  'six  packages  of  Grape- 
Nuts!' — and  he's  nearly  always  right." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  "There's  a  reason."  Read  the 
famous  booklet,  "  The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 


Get  Well  Acquainted 
With  The  Mutual  Life 

C,  It  has  been  in  existence  sixty'three  years.  Public  confidence  and 
patronage  have  made  it  and  kept  it  the  largest  and  staunchest  Life 
Insurance  company  in  the  world.  It  is  owned  by  its  policyholders. 
It  protects  thousands,  but  there  are  many  others  who  should  have 
the  same  protection.  How  about  you  ?  People  who  are  so  thought' 
ful  and  kind  as  to  wish  to  provide  as  they  can  to-day  for  what  will 
happen  some  other  day,  when  they  are  taken  from  those  they  love 
and  support,  should  get  acquainted  with 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

Let  them  read  its  history;  analyze  its  statements;  examine  its  in^ 
vestments;  consults  its  agents.  They  will  find  a  reason  for  its 
strength  and  stability  and  a  reason  for  their  confidence  and  patronage. 
C.The  new  management  of  the  Mutual  Life  has  been  in  control  for 
nine  months.  Its  reports  for  the  first  six  months  will  be  mailed  to 
anyone  on  request,  or  may  be  had  of  its  agents.  It  tells  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  conformity  with  the  new  Insurance  Laws; 
shows  the  vast  reductions,  and  indicates  the  unusual  advantages  yet 
to  reach  its  policyholders.  Its  plain  figures,  given  in  a  plain  way- 
will  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that  The  Mutual  Life  tO'day 
justifies  the  good  opinion  of  Bishop  Chas.  G.  McCabe,  of  the  Metlv 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  who  recently  said : 

"  After  long  and  careful  consideration,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
the  present  administrations  of  both  companies  (the  New  York  Life 
and  the  Mutual  Life)  are  now  effecting  great  economies  and  reforms, 
and  that  these  institutions,  purged  as  by  fire,  are  now  in  a  position 
to  afford  the  protection  of  life  insurance  in  better  form,  and  on  bet' 
ter  terms,  than  any  known  in  the  past."  It  justifies  also  the  good 
opinion  of  Mr.  James  C.  Colgate  and  his  associates,  who,  having 
policies  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  in  the  Mutual  Life,  recently 
"resolved  that  the  present  executive  officers  and  trustees  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Policyholders'  Protective  Association  of  the  Mutual 
Life,  faithful  to  its  interests,  and  that  their  administration  of  its  affairs 
has  been  and  is  efficient,  economical  and  beneficial  to  the  policyholders." 
C  If  you  would  like  to  know  for  yourself  the  latest  phases  of  Life 
Insurance,  or  wish  information  concerning  any  form  of  policy,  omv 
suit  our  nearest  agent  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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i  t  »TPP 


•our  iHottep 
Cams; 

WO)?  i^ot  (get  it  ^oursfelf  ? 


Money  wisely  invested  earns  greater  profits 
than  money  merely  loaned  and  is  just  as  safe 
and  just  as  available.  If  you  are  receiving 
anything  less  than  6  per  cent,  on  your  money 
you  assuredly  owe  it  to  yourself  to  thoroughly 
investigate  our  6  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  based 
on  the  ownership  of  selected  New  York  real 
estate.  By  simply  eliminating  the  middleman 
they  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  invest  direct 
and  to  receive  the  full  6  per  cent,  your  money 
should  and  can  earn  for  you  with  safety  and 
cash  availability.  These  Bonds  are  offered  in 
two  forms. 

6  per  tent.  Coupon  JBonbs — for  income 
iiiurstmriir — purchasable  at  par  in 
multiples  of  $100;  interest  payable 
semi-annually  by  coupons  attached; 
maturing  in  ten  years  and  meanwhile 
subject  to  withdrawal  on  interest  pay- 
ment dates  after  two  years.  | 

6  per  tent,  gccumulatibe  ©onus — for 
income  funbtng — purchasable  on  in- 
stallments during  10,  15  or  20  years 
and  enabling  the  person  without  capi- 
tal available  for  income  investment  to 
accumulate  a  definite  capital  in  a  given 
time  by  simply  investing  each  year  the 
equivalent  of  an  ordinary  interest  on 
the  amount  desired.  This  form  also 
carries  cash  values  after  two  years. 
The  yearly  payment  rates  per  $  1 ,000 
Bond  are:  10-year  term,  71.57;  15- 
year  term,  $40.53;  20-year  term, 
$25.65. 

A-R-E  Six's  are  secured  by  our  entire 
Assets  of  $8,364,909.97,  including  Capital 
and  Surplus  of  $1,285,047.03,  accumulated 
during  more  than  eighteen  years  of  uninter- 
rupted success  in  this  most  stable  and  profit- 
able business  on  earth. 

Let  us  send  you  literature  giving  full  infor- 
mation concerning  our  business  and  Bonds. 
A  map  of  New  York  City  free. 

American  &eal  Cstate  Co. 

714  Dun  Building 
290  Broadway,  New  York 


lief  in  the  justice  of  an  en  party  action.   Some- 

times with  one  faction  of  the  local  Democracy  of  a 
stanchly  Democratic  cm  metimes  with  the  other, 
finally,  in  this  last  election  cheerfully  and  pugna- 
ciously against  both,  the  man,  nevertheless,  built 
for  himself  a  reputatv  n  for  incorruptible  honesty 
combined  with  a  suspicion  of  crankiness,  hot-head- 
edness,  and  power  restricted  to  a  small  but  pretty 
certain  sphere  of  influence. 

He  had  unquestionably  helped  to  elect  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  to  Congress.  He  was  known  to 
have  matured  a  complete  conviction  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  existing  management  of  the  district 
attorney's  office,  drawn  from  his  own  experience  as  a 
criminal  lawyer;  to  have  once  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  oust  the  incumbent  of  that  office,  and, 
failing  to  do  so,  to  have  given  up  his  own  practise 
in  criminal  law  rather  than  argue  cases  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  His  own  candidacy,  announced  at 
a  moment  when  public  discontent  was  ready  for  a 
champion,  strengthened  emotionally  by  a  horrible 
crime  recently  perpetrated  in  the  community  by 
rascals  whose  existence  emphasized  tremendously 
his  claim  that  the  district  attorney  should  have 
made  their  presence  impossible,  helped  also  by 
the  spectacle  of  an  independent  candidate  making 
a  good  fight  against  obstacles,  came  to  a  successful 
issue  with  amazing  celerity.  Whether  a  similar 
campaign  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State  will 
reach  a  similar  issue  is  a  matter  that  will  come  up 
for  trial  in  the  near  future. 


The  Youthful  Mayor  of  Milwaukee. — Alfred 
Henry  Lewis,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  tells  of 
the  meeting  of  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  the  Chicago 
millionaire  Socialist,  with  the  "Boy  Mayor"  of 
Milwaukee.  Sherburn  M.  Becker.  When  Mr.  Lewis 
was  about  to  visit  the  latter,  Mr.  Patterson  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  of  the  company.  The  reason  for  his 
curiosity  is  explained  by  the  writer,  who  describes 
their  meeting: 

In  his  Peoria  lecture  Mr.  Becker  had  seized  on 
Mr.  Patterson — not  angrily,  or  for  any  purpose  of 
offense,  but  merely  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale 
— and  flourished  him  and  his  Socialism  illustratively. 
Mr.  Patterson  had  read  of  this  allusion  to  himself  and 
his  Socialism,  and  the  good  counsel  that  accompanied 
it,  in  the  daily  press,  and  was  eager,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  police,  to  "look  Mr.  Becker  over." 

For  myself,  I  was  curious  to  see  them  meet.  Both 
under  thirty,  both  of  the  caste  of  millionaire,  one 
from  Harvard,  one  from  Yale,  they  were,  as  to  senti- 
ments of  politics,  in  head-on  collision.  Mr.  Patterson 
was  for  tearing  down  what  is,  and  substituting  Social- 
ism. Mr.  Becker  was  for  holding  fast  what  is,  and 
purifying  and  strengthening  it.  Naturally,  I  hoped 
for  a  warm  debate. 

There  came  nothing  of  the  sort.  Their  politeness 
intervened,  and  neither  spoke  of  politics — not  a  sylla- 
ble even  as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Becker's  advice 
offered  to  Socialist  Patterson  from  the  Peoria  ros- 
trum. I  was  disappointed.  The  two  talked  city- 
go  vernment,  and  verbally  tossed  on  high  such  munici- 
pal trinketry  as  "pumping  stations,"  "cribs," 
"grade  crossings,"  "  turning-basins,"  and  "bascule 
bridges,"  until  my  unsophisticated  wits  were  in  a 
whirl.  Mr.  Patterson  was  peculiarly  adroit  at  this 
jugglery,  and  could  keep  five  in  the  air  at  once. 

Continuing  his  sketch  of  Mr.  Becker,  the  writer  tells 
us  that  the  starting-point  of  his  political  aspirations 
was  the  altar.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  he 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  modest  position  of 
a  place  on  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Gaining 
this,  he  next  entered  t'.ic  City  Council,  and  in  due 
course  was  elected  Mayor  when  still  less  than  thirty- 
years  old.  Mr.  Lewis  proceeds  to  explain  "why 
they  love  him"  in  Milwaukee: 

During  our  Chicago   conversation   I   had  noticed 


IF  YOU  USE 

ACETYLENE 

We  want  to  send  you 
A  SAMPLE  BRAY   BURNER 


The  "  Beto  "  Burner  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  amount  of  light 
than  is  possible  with  any  other 
The  Bray  w-  Burner  ever  made  for  Acetylene. 


1 


One  "  Beto  "  Burner  will  furnish  suffi- 
cient light  to  illuminate  any  room  in  an 
ordinary   house. 

One  n  Beto "  Burner  will  give  as 
much  light  as  three  ordinary  Burners, 
and  consumes  but  one-half  the  amount 
of  gas. 

Write  us  to-day,  mention  kind  of 
generator  used,  enclose  1 0  cents  to 
cover  postage  and  packing,  and  we  will 
send  you  A  SAMPLE  BURNER. 

W.  M.  CRANE  COMPANY 

Room  No.  39,     1131-33  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light.  Blankets  and 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The  weight 
is  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  causes  nightmare  and  isun- 
healthy.  Paper  Blankets  are  warmer  than  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  ten  ounces  each.  Made  of  strong  sterilized 
paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip.  Cost  less  than  washing  blan- 
kets. They  are  an  application  of  A  Well-known  Sci- 
entific Principle.  Worn  between  sheet  and  topiover. 
I'KICE  $3.00  A  DOZEV,  F.O  B.  Cincinnati, or  we 
will  send  two  full  size  for  sample,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  Also 
make  the  famous  Paper  Diapers  that  Appeal  to 
the  mother  of  the  babe  to  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  75  cents  per  100  F.  6.  B.. 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50.  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  If  skeptical 
send  tOcts.  in  stamps  for  samples  of  diapers. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Pept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BALSAM 

SANITISSUE 

A  New 
Toilet  Paper 


Treated  with  aromatic 
Canada  lialsam,  which 
makes  it  the  softest  and 
strongest  toilet  paper 
made.  Antiseptic,  and 
comes  wrapped  in  parchment  in  sealed  cartons. 
Costs  no  more  than  common  makes— 10c,  ICO,  3r. 

Fifty  Sheet*  Free,  or  $1.00  worth  sent,  prepaid, 
anywhere  in  United  States  and  Canada. on  receipt 
of  price. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO.,   503  Glcnwooo  A»t  ,  Pmiuoeiphu. 


GET  DAVERMAN'S  NEW  BOOK  ^?Jh7^-&^ 

in  silver  and  14  cents  postage    This  booklet  is  the  13th  edition  of  the  greatest  architectural  publication  in  the  world; 
contains  over  200  designs  of  practical  homes,  double  houses,  flats  and  apartments  of  all  kinds 

Send  for  this  book  to-day,  which  wil  1  enable  you  to  select  a  design.    Get  plans  promptly  so  the  excavation  can 
be  made  before  freezing  weather.     Write  to-day. 
J.  H.  DAVERMAN  A  SON,  Architects,  1020  Porter  Block,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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thai  Mr.  Decker  saw  no  harm  in  lager  when  it  m 
itself  aright.  Now  I  learned  that  he  believed  in  a 
local  n"vernment  that  fitted  most  naturally  and 
Comfortably  the  local  shoulders.  He  wa  nut  a 
sumptuary,  and  did  not  think  to  tell  people  how  to 
spend  cither  their  days  or  their  dollars.  This  led  to 
certain  philosophical  reflections.  In  Boston,  in  an 
hour  of  Bndicott  and  Mather,  they  would  have  clapped 
the  lenient  Mr.  Becker  into  the  stocks.  In  Milwaukee 
they  have  sent  him  to  the  City  Hall  and  made  a  Mayor 
of  him.  Mr.  Becker  sees  no  harm  in  a  brewery,  but 
regards  it — in  moderation — as  a  pillar  of  society. 
Wherefore,  Milwaukee  loves  him.  This  liberality 
on  Mr.  Becker's  part  is  related  not  so  much  to  any 
moral  breadth  as  to  a  genius  for  the  congruous.  .  .  . 
Arriving  at  the  City  Hall,  I  found  Mr.  Becker  in 
his  office- -or  rather,  he  was  in  the  large  rear  room  of 
his  suite  —  taking  a  satisfied  survey  of  a  multitude  of 
coats  and  waistcoats  and  trousers  wherewith  the  floor 
was  littered. 

"Morgue?"  said  I,  thinking  mayhap  we  were  in 
some  ante-chamber  of  that  gruesome  department. 

No,  it  was  not  the  morgue.  What  lay  before  me 
was  a  portion  of  the  cast-off  wardrobe  of  Mr.  Becker; 
it  would  go  presently  to  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 
A  janitorish-seeming  person  came  in  and  ran  a  hawk- 
like eye  over  the  array.  Then  he  picked  up  a  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers,  and  vanished  with  the  obser- 
vation that  "it  would  do  him."  Mr.  Becker  made 
no  opposition  to  this  rapine. 

We  adjourned  to  the  outer  room.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  here  before  me  was  one  of  the  successful 
rich  young  men  of  the  day,  I  trained  my  curiosity 
accordingly.  Mr.  Becker  was  frankly  ready  to  talk. 
Said  he: 

There  has  grown  up  a  class  known  as  '  the  idle 
rich.'  This  includes  an  army  of  rich  young  men  who 
devote  their  time  wholly  to  pleasure.  They  produce 
nothing.  They  live,  and  that  is  all.  But  there  has 
been  an  awakening  among  this  class.  Some  of  them 
have  begun  to  feel  the  insignificant  positions  they 
occupy  on  earth.  And  they  have  determined  to  go 
to  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  people  should  not 
be  rich;  but  every  man,  no  matter  how  rich,  should 
be  a  producer.  The  young  man  who  devotes  his  days 
to  pleasure  is  sure  to  be  an  old  man  before  his  time." 
"  You  believe  in  work?"  I  interjected. 
"  The  man  who  tries  to  live  without  working  is  a 
bad  example  and  a  menace  to  society.  It  is  not  a 
kind  father  who  brings  up  his  son  in  idleness.  There 
are,  among  my  acquaintanceship,  many  educated, 
honorable  young  men  who  pride  themselves  that  they 
have  never  earned  a  dollar.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advocating,  as  a  cure-all  for  this  evil, 
a  recourse  to  the  digging  of  ditches,  plowing  on  a 
farm,  or  firing  a  locomotive,  altho  such  a  course 
of  treatment  would  be  effective  in  many  cases.  What 
I  mean  is  that  every  young  man  should  devote  a  share 
of  his  time  to  some  occupation,  whether  it  bring  him 
money  or  not.  If  he  has  all  the  money  he  needs,  let 
him  give  his  services  to  some  charitable  calling. 
There  is  a  field  for  work  of  this  kind." 


Kietori,  the  Actress  and  the  Woman, — Ade- 
laide Ristori,  Marchesa  Capranica  del  Grillo,  whose 
death  occurred  October  9,  was  not  merely  a  cele- 
brated actress.  The  New  York  Tribune  records 
that  in  her  home  life  she  was  equally  deserving  of 
praise.  "  At  the  birth  of  her  son  the  actress  re- 
nounced the  stage,"  we  read,  to  dedicate  herself  to 


This  Razor  must 
Pay   for   Itself   before 
You  Pay  me  a  Penny 


— and  a  Postal  gets  It.  I 
Guarantee  to  Keep  your 
Blades  Sharp  Forever 
Without  Charge. 


WILL  you  let 


I  am  the  man  you  hold 
personally  responsible for 
(very  promise  made  in 
this  advertisment. 

L.  C.  SHERMAN 


with 


I  will  send  your  money  back." 

On  a  "ihoney  hack"  proposition 
you  may  feel  that  there  was  some 
chauce  of  not  getting  your  money 
back  if  you  wanted  it — I  won't  let 
you  feel  that  way  about  my  razor. 

For  if  the  razor  don't  do  all  I  say,  you 
send  it  back  at  my  expense,  and  you're 
out  nothing,  for  you've  paid  me  nothing 
and  you  owe  me  nothing. 

Simply  do  this— Send  me  your  name, 
occupation,  home  and  business  address— 
and  inany  manner  that  is  convenient  and 
agreeable  to  you,  introduce  yourself  to  me. 

I'll  take  all  the  risk  and  send,  prepaid, 
a  Sterling  Safety  Razor  with  24  blades, 
or   an  Old  Style  Interchangeable  Razor 
blades. 

You  see  the  Sterling  Razor  is  so  much  better  than 
any  other  razor  that  I  can  afford  to  send  one  with- 
out any  payment  or  deposit. 

When  you  have  tested  it  7  days,  if  you  find  it  the  fin- 
est and  easiest  shaving  razor  you  ever  used,  keep  it. 

Then  the  razor  must  pay  for  itself— t  haVs  my  new 
plan. 

You  see  the  average  man  should  be  shaved  at 
least  three  times  a  week — at  15c  a  shave  that's  45c  a 
week  for  shaving. 

So,  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  razor,  all  I  ask  you 
to  pay  me  is  what  you'd  pay  the  barber— 45c  a  week 
for  a  few  weeks  until  the  razor  is  paid  for. 

That  way  I  make  the  barber  buy  you  the  razor. 

At  that,  my  razor  doesn't  take  any  more  money 
to  pay  for  itself  than  you  would  have  to  pay  out  of 
your  own  pocket  for  an  ordinary  razor. 

And  I  go  even  farther. 

I  see  to  it  that  your  blades  are  kept  sharp  forever, 
free. 

With  any  other  safety  razor  you  are  always  pay- 
ing out  money  because  you  must  keep  on  paying  for 
new  blades  or  resharpening  as  long  as  you  live. 

But  with  the  Sterling,  all  you  do  is,  send  me  12 
dull  blades,  at  any  time,  with  10  cents  to  cover  mail- 
ing expenses,  and  I  return  them  to  you  perfectly 
sharp,  free  of  charge. 

That's  really  "no  honing  and  no  stropping." 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  as  clever  as  this  In 
the  razor  line  ? 

It's  this  way— the  reason  I  can  make  this  offer  is 
because  I'm  riot  in  the  least  doubtful  or  afraid  of 
my  razor. 

My  STERLING  blades  are  made  of  the  finest  razor 


me  send  you 
a  razor— with- 
out a  cent  de- 
posit ? 

Then  I  will 
keep  it  sharp 
and  keen  for  the 
rest  of  your  life 
free. 

That's  my  plan— my  new 
plan  of  selling  razors. 

No  other  razor  makers  in 
the  world  sell  razors  this 
way — because  tbey  can't — 
their  razors  won't  stand  it. 
Mine  will— it's  the  way  it's 
made. 

Now,  I  don't  say  "Send 
me  the 
price  of 
the  razor, 
and  if,  af- 
te r  you 
have  tried 
it,  you  find 
that  it  isn't 
all  I  claim, 
Not  me. 


steel  that  money  can  buy- costs  me  twice  as  much 
as  the  steel  used  in  any  other  razor  blades. 

And  mine  is  the  only  razor  on  the  market  that  is 
made  of  genuine  Sheffield  steel— that  is  not  a  cold 
rolled  steel. 

With  my  careful,  systematic  process,  each  STER- 
LING blade  is  hardened,  tempered,  ground  and 
honed  in  oil,  and  then  stropped— so  that  my  razor 
must  hold  its  edge. 

And  each  of  my  STERLING  blades  must  pass  the 
Sherman  test,  the  most  rigid  test  to  which  a  razor 
blade  can  be  subjected. 

I  must  make  certain  that  the  temper  and  cutting 
edge  of  every  STERLING  blade  is  perfect  and 
lasting. 

I  cannot  afford  to  pass  any  but  faultless  razor 
blades,  because  I  send  you  the  razor,  prepaid,  for 
free  trial  without  any  deposit  but  your  name,  ad- 
dress and  the  introduction.  If  you  don't  introduce 
yourself  to  me  1  will  have  to  write  you  to  do  so,  and 
that  will  delay  shipment  of  the  Sterling. 

After  you  have  tried  it  for  a  week,  you  can  buy 
the  Sterling  Razor  for  $5.00  cash,  but  I  am  willing 
to  let  it  pay  for  itself. 

Now— write  me  to-day,  stating  whether  you  wish 
the  Safety  or  Old  Style  Interchangeable,  and  let  me 
send  you  the  razor.  State  whether  you  wish  to  cut 
close  or  medium,  and  whether  your  beard  is  wiry  or 
fine.    Don't  send  me  any  money — only  a  postal. 

Remember  the  razor  is  yours  for  a  week  free- 
then  either  keep  it  and  let  it  pay  for  itself  with  the 
guarantee  that  I  must  keep  the  blades  sharp  forever 
—free — or  return  it  to 

L.  C.  SHERMAN,  President 
281  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Pears' 

"  Beauty  and  grace  from 
no  condition  rise ; 

Use  Pears,'  sweet  maid* 
there  all  the  secret  lies." 

Sold  everywhere. 


Farm  Mortgages  For  Sale 
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Dec. 
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Jan. 
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Value  of  Security 

lOll       $1700 
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These  are  all  first  mortgages  on  first-class  farms, 
well  improved.  We  have  personally  examined 
every  tract  before  the  loan  was  made.  We  have 
other  loans  in  different  amounts  Send  for  com- 
plete descriptive  memorandum  of  on-hand  loans  for 
sale,  giving  detailed  information  in  connection 
with  Security  in  each  case;  as  also  copy  of  Booklet 
"  We're  Right  on  The  Ground "  explaining  our 
methods  of  doing  business. 

e.  J.   lander   &  00. 

Established  18SS  Box  «  S,"  CRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 
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Beauty 
Curve 

in 
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CUTTING 


given  by 

A  COMPLETE  MANICURE  SET 

Nickel-plated.     Pocket  size.     Keeps  sharp    for   years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.    By  mail,  25  cents 
Sterling  Silver  Handle 
I         Price  $1  00 
BrassHandle  with  best 
Nickel-plate,  50c. 

THE  H.  C  COOK  CO.,  17  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
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DAIRY  FARM, 

SAUSAGES i 


Here  at  this  farm  my  sausage  is 
made,  even  to  the  raising  of  the  pigs — 
out  in  the  real  country,  on  a  real  farm 
This  sausage  is  made,  according  to  an 
old-fashioned  receipt  of  mine,  from 
nothing  but  dairy-fed  little-pig  pork, 
salt  and  pure  spices  that  I  grind  myself. 
I  use  no  adulterants  or  preservatives  of 
any  kind — never  have  and  never  will. 
But  mysausage  isthemostdelicious  maneversetteeth  in,according  tosome 
mighty  good  epicures.  It's  sausage  to  smack  your  lips  over  and  bring  back 
the  old  days  on  the  farm.  Now  if  you  think  you'd  like  to  try  Jones  Dairy 
Farm  Sausage,  and  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it,  I'll  make  you  this  offer : 

Four  Pounds  for  $1.00,  Express  Prepaid 

I  will  send  you,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00,4  lbs  of  my  famous  "  Little  Pig"  sausage,  ex  press  pre- 
paideast  of  Colorado,  and  with  the  privilege  of  having  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Send  your  order  to-day,  or  write  for  booklet  telling  all  about  my  Pure  Food  Products  -  Hams, 
Bacon,  Lard,  etc. — and  how  to-cook  my  sausage  to  best  bring  out  its  delicious  zest  and  flavor. 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM,  Box  610,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

The  standard  by  which 
/  other  candies  are  judged. 
/      For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.WHITMAN  &  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

Established  181,2. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.      ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  19  Trinity  Plare,  Boston,  Mass. 


: 


■  CHEW... 


Beeman'si 

I  The  Original 

Pepsin  *  i! 
Gum  *  *  !! 


Cures  Indigestion  and 
Sea-sickness, 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  ;  \ 


)*+%******  Ml  MM  *******  »»»»♦♦♦»♦♦+ 


?r„.SONG  POEMS  1& 

I  will  write  the  mosic  and  present  to  Big  N.Y.Publisheis.  I 
made  a  fortune  writing  songs ;  my  experience  will  aid  you. 
My  songs  "Blue  Bell"  and  "Way  Down  In  My  Heart" 
achieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-day  for  FreeBooklet 
HOWARD  MADDEN.   98  Madden  lildg.,  Mew  York 


How  to  Save  DOLLARS  in 
Cooking  and  Heating 


It  has  cost  many  stove  users  HUNDREDS  OF  WASTED  DOLLARS 
to  find  this  out. 

Cut  out  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  us  and  we  will  solve  this  problem  for 
you.     You  will  get  all  this  information  FREE. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

WRITE  PLAINLY  and  only  on  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  PAPER. 

Address  Manager  Advice  Department 
The  Michigan  Stove  Company,  Detroit.  Mich. 

LarsrefctMakersoi"  Stoves  and  Raitgesin  tljo  World. 
A  STOVE  or  KANGE  to  meet  the  wants  of  all — also  a  complete 

line  Garland  Gas  Ranges. 

No  attention  can  he  given  to  your  letter  unless  (his  coupon, 

f  uiiy  tilled  out,  Is  attached. 


y»w 


AND 


$AHt& 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 
Everywhere 


w. 

Send  me  free  or  charge  your  Stove  Book  on 

Cast  Ranges  Base  Burners 

Steel  Ranges  Heating  Stoves 

Cook  Stoves  Oak  Stoves 

Gas  Ranges  Gas  Heaters 

Also  your  Expert  Stove  Advice  free  of  charge. 

Indicate  this  way  iXitltr  IcindoJ  ttove  or  range  wanted. 


My  stove  dealer's  name_ 

My  Name 

Address 


..9/<if«_ 


the  duties  of  motherhood.     She  was  soon  restored 
to  the  public,  however.     The  Tribune  continues: 

Feelings  of  pity  for  an  unfortunate  manager  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  debt  induced  her  to  ap- 
pear again,  and  she  gave  some  performances  for  his 
benefit.  Then  it  was  that  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
countrymen  ran  high,  and  they  would  not  hear  of 
her  retiring  to  private  life.  When  Rome  was  be- 
sieged by  the  French,  Ristori  aided  in  caring  for  the 
wounded.  She  formally  resumed  her  career  in  1850 
and  appeared  in  all  the  principal  Italian  cities.  In 
1855  she  first  went  to  Paris,  where  she  appeared 
in  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and  she  was  received 
with  much  enthusiasm.  She  met  with  much  success 
in  Legouve's  "Medea,"  Schiller's  "Marie  Stuart," 
and  Giacomette's  "Elizabeth."  Offers  were  made 
to  her  to  join  the  Theatre  Frangais,  but  were  de- 
clined. For  five  years  she  appeared  at  the  Theatre 
Italien,  and  also  visited  a  number  of  French  cities. 
Her  appearance  at  Paris  when  Rachel  was  at  the 
height  of  her  fame  was  regarded  as  a  challenge  from 
the  first  Italian  actress  to  the  first  French  actress. 

Of  her  "first  appearance"  on  the  stage,  and  sub- 
sequent  romantic   experiences,  we   read: 

When  only  four  years  old  her  mother  took  her  on 
the  stage  in  a  comedy  entitled  ' '  The  New  Year's 
Gift,"  in  which  a  child  was  required.  At  the  age 
of  four  she  had  a  walking  part,  and  after  that  ap- 
peared in  juvenile  roles  with  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
until  at  fourteen  she  appeared  in  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  enacting  the  title-role.  She  soon  became 
popular,  and  a  year  later  joined  the  Royal  Company 
of  Cerdenia,  in  which  Carlotta  Marchionni  took  the 
young  girl  under  her  protection  and  taught  her  the 
art  in  which  she  had  herself  attained  fame.  Ristori 
soon  gained  great  popularity  at  Turin,  Parma,  and 
Rome.  In  the  latter  city  the  young  Marquis  Julian 
Capranica  del  Grillo  fell  violently  in  love  with  her 
when  she  was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  found  his 
feelings  reciprocated  by  the  actress.  To  root  out 
the  passion  from  his  son's  heart  JvJian's  father 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of  Santo 
Severa,  and  only  through  the  intervention  of  his 
mother  and  the  girl's  own  faithfulness  to  her  lover 
were  the  young  couple  enabled  to  escape  together. 
They  were  married  in  a  small  village  church  near 
Florence.  The  tact  of  Julian's  mother  finally  ef- 
fected a  reconciliation  with  his  father,  and  in  1849 
the  marriage  was  recelebrated,  with  all  the  proper 
formalities  and  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Generous  to  a  Fault. — Congressman  Perkins 
was  in  the  office  of  a  friend,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
when  a  couple  came  in  to  be  married.  After  the 
ceremony  the  justice  accepted  a  modest  fee,  and 
handed  the  bride  an  umbrella  as  she  went  out. 

Mr.  Perkins  looked  on  gravely,  and  asked,  "Do 
you  always  do  that,  Charlie?" 

"Do  what?     Marry  them?     Oh,  yes." 
"No;  I  mean  bestow  a  present  upon  the  bride." 
"A  present?     Why,  wasn't   that   her   umbrella?" 
gasped  the  justice. 

"No;  it  was  mine."  replied  the  Congressman, 
sadly. — Epworth  Hera!,:'. 


Should  Not  Complain. —  You  naughty  child, 
where  have  you  been?  You  have  been  fighting 
again  with  Paul.  Just  look  at  your  clothes!  I'll 
have  to  buy  you  a  new  suit.  " 

"Don't  you  say  anything,  ma.  You  ought  to 
see  Paul.  I  think  his  mother  will  have  to  buy  a 
new  boy." — Translation  from  Le  Rire  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


The  Smith  Family. — An  old  lady,  traveling  for 
the  first  time  in  a  large  city,  saw  a  glaring  sign  on 
the  front  of  a  high  building,  which  read.  "The 
Smith  Manufacturing  Company." 

As  she  repeated  it  aloud  slowly  she  remarked  to 
her  nephew:  "Laws  V  mercy!  Well.  I've  heird 
tell  of  Smiths  all  my  life,  but  I  never  knew  before 
where  they  made  'em!" — Tit   Bits  (London). 
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Maybe. — Miss     SuilMBRGIRL — "Can    you     float 
alone?  " 

Mr.  Financier  (absently) 
large  a  loan  do  you  mean?"- 


"  I  don't  know.     How 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


No  Hurry. — "All  the  little  boys  and  girls  who 
want  to  go  to  heaven,"  said  the  Sunday-school  su- 
perintendent, "will  please  rise." 

All  rose  but  Tommy  Twaddles. 

"And  doesn't  this  little  boy  want  to  go  to  heaven?" 

"N-not  yit!" — Cleveland  Leader. 


At  a  Loss. — Ben  Butler  was  a  terror  and  torment 
to  the  judges.  On  one  occasion  Judge  Sanger,  hav- 
ing been  bullied  and  badgered  out  of  all  patience, 
petulantly  asked,  "What  does  the  counsel  suppose 
I  am  on  this  bench  for?  " 

Scratching  his  head  a  minute,  Butler  replied, 
■"Well,  I  confess  your  Honor's  got  me  there." — Argo- 
naut. 


Dangerous  Carelessness. — Two  men  were  sen- 
tenced by  a  self-appointed  court  to  be  hanged  for 
horse-stealing.  The  place  selected  for  the  execution 
was  the  middle  of  a  trestle  bridge  spanning  a  river. 
The  first  noose  was  insecurely  tied  and  the  prisoner 
dropped  into  the  river.  He  swam  to  shore  and  made 
good  his  escape.  As  they  were  adjusting  the  rope 
for  the  remaining  prisoner  the  latter  drawled: 

"Say,  pards,  make  sure  of  the  knot  this  time, 
will  yer?      'Cause  I  can't  swim." — Everybody's. 


Yankee  Thrift. — A  young  man  and  an  adorable 
young  lady  meet.     He  speaks: 

' '  Girl,  you  do  not  love  me !  You  never  will  love 
me!     I  am  going  to  kill  myself  immediately." 

"And  how  are  you  going  to  do  it,  pray?" 

"I  shall  shoot  myself." 

"Then,  if  you  would  be  so  kind,  will  you  buy  the 
revolver  of  James?  James  is  my  fiance  and  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  his  business." — Translation 
from  La  Silhouette  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Stung  All  Around. — A  barrister  named  Bushe 
was  trying  a  case  in  Limerick  before  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  lawyer's 
speech  an  ass  began  to  bray  loudly  outside  the 
courtroom,  the  window  o  wh  ch  opened  on  a  pas- 
ture. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  Chief  Baron.  "One 
at  a  time,  Mr.  Bushe,  if  you  please." 

The  barrister  presently  had  a  good  chance  to  re- 
tort. When  O'Grady  was  charging  the  jury  the  ass 
began  to  bray  this  time  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  courtroom  window. 

"I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon,"  said  Barrister 
Bushe,  "may  I  ask  you  to  repeat  your  last  words? 
There  was  such  an  echo  about  here  that  I  did  not 
quite  catch  that  sentence." — Human  Life. 


Gender  in  English. — A  very  good  story  is  cur- 
rent anent  the  recent  visit  of  Japanese  naval  officers  to 
England.  ...  A  certain  hostess,  we  will  not  specify 
exactly  at  which  port,  where  the  ships'  companies 
of  the  Katori  and  Kashima  spent  some  time,  had 
done  all  in  her  power  to  make  the  visit  of  a  group  of 
officers,  with  whom  she  came  more  prominently  into 
contact,  of  a  pleasant  nature.  With  feelings  of 
gratitude  her  guests  came  to  express  their  final 
thanks,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  group,  after  re- 
cording their  united  appreciation  of  what  she  had 
done,  expressed  the  fear  that  they  had  "  cockroached" 
much  on  her  valuable  time.  The  kindly  hostess  had 
made  them  so  much  her  friends  that  she  had  arrived 
at  suggesting  corrections  in  occasional  lapses  of  the 
English  language.  She  gracefully  acknowledged 
the  thanks,  and  intimated  that  far  from  "encroach- 
ing" on  her  time,  what  she  had  been  permitted  to 
do  had  been  to  her  a  great  pleasure.  The  correction 
was  noted,  and  her  guest  with  profuse  apologies 
said  he  was  greatly  sorry  that  in  addressing  a  lady 
he  had  overlooked  to  use  the  feminine  form. — Times 
(Bangkok). 


(the  famous   radiumite! 
diamond  honing  pattern 


Actual  2 -inch  width  applied  to  Dollar  Strop. 

The  Radiumite  Diamond  Honing  Pat- 
tern Is  patented.  It  Is  this  pattern  which 
hones  the  razor  while  the  latter  la  being 
stropped. 

Thus  harmful,  gritty,  glistening. 
or  pasty  compositions,  with  which  all 
other  self-honing  strops  are  coated,  are 
not  applied  to  Hadiuinlte  Strops.  The 
Had  lumlto  Is  thus  the  only  perfect  honing 
strop  In  the  world,  and  a  man  would  be 
as  foolish  to  purchase  a  strop  that  will  not 
hone  as  to  buy  a  saw  without  teeth. 

Noto  the  beauty  of  the  pattern,  the 
mathematical  preclseness  of  tho  dia- 
monds, and  their  scientific  arrangement. 
No  strops  In  the  world  are  as  handsoino 


(Pat.  July  3 1 ,  '06)     Actual  2!i-inch  width  applied  to  de  Luxe  Strop. 


as  the  Radiumltex,  and  they  are  known 
as  such  at  a  glance.  Look  for  the  Radium- 
Ite  Diamond  Honing  Pattern  on  one  side 
of  the  strop.     Buy  no  other. 

With  tho  Kadlumlte  you  can  not  only 
put  a  keen,  perfect  edge  on  all  your  old 
razors,  making  them  shave  delightfully, 
but  It  will  keep  any  razor  In  perfect 
shaving  condition  without  having  to  take 
It  to  a  barber  to  have  it  honed. 

We  ai  e  making  'i,  great  oilers  this  sea- 
son, which  should  be  accepted  at  once. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY 
YOU,  send  direct  to  us,  and  we'll  mall  the 
goods  direct  to  you. 


Special  Set  de  Luxe. 


Radiumite  Dollar  Strop 

and  Free  Radiumite  Razor 

0STA0E 
10* 

EXTRA 


If  your 

dealer 

can't 

supply  you, 

send  81.10  to 
us,  we  will. 
The  razor  Is  a  fine 
Radiumite,  hand  forged,  and  hollow-ground,  with  a 
single  shoulder.    It  is  a  perfect  shaver. 

The  strop  is  a  light  single  Radiumite,  with  Diamond 
Honing  Pattern,  and  a  fine  finishing  side,    it  has  a 
handsome  nickel  military  handle  and  swivel. 
Secure  this  set  today.    Your  dealer  first,  then  us. 


Radiumite  Special  Set 

de  Luxe  Strop  and  Razor 

POSTAGE 
15* 

EXTRA 


If  your 
dealer 
does 
notcarrythis 

set.send83.15 
direct  to  us. 
The  special  DeLuxe 
Razor  is  hand -forged  and  hollow-ground,  having 
double  shoulder.  Beautifully  polished  and  finished. 
The  strop  is  a  large  double  Radiumite  with  Diamond 
Honing  Pattern  and  beautiful  finishing  side.  It  has  a 
heavy  nickel  military  swivel.  In  handsome  leather- 
ette compartment  case  shown  above. 


,  Depa 


THE  RADIUMITE  COMPANY 


rtment  250, 


97-99-101   South  Clinton  Street, 


Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Floor  That  Retains  Its  Beauty 


Don't  you  know  that  your  own  hardwood  floors  can  be  made  more  beautiful 
and  durable— with  a  firm,  smooth  surface  that  will  wear  for  years  ? 

It'smainly  a  question  of  the  proper  finish!  Seventy-nine  years  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  fine  varnish  making  by  unusually  good  varnish  makers,  has  produced 

I.X.L.  Floor  Finish 

Has  no  equal  for  high  lustre,  smoothness,  toughness,  wear.  Absolutely  the  finest 
finish  known.  Costs  little  more  than  ordinary  products  but  vastly  more  econom- 
ical and  durable,  still  retaining  its  brilliancy  after  long  service.  Dries  hard  over 
night— will  not  scratch  white.  .         , 

Artistic  finishing  of  general  interior  woodwork  requires  the  use  of 

I.X.L.  Preservative  Coatings 

For  your  own  satisfaction,  insist  on  I.X.L.  Products  every  time.  Send 
for  u  Rules  for  the  Preservation  of  Hardwood  Floors,' 'free  if  yoa 
name  your  dealer. 

EDWARD  SMITH  &  COMPANY,  45  Broadway.  New  York. 


73  TEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
IN  EVERT  CAN  ■ 


A 


PARSIFAL..  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  umo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light, 
costing  only  acts  per  week.  Makes  and 
burnsitsown  gas.  Brighter  than  elec- 
tricity oracetyline,  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  liirt.  No  Urease.  No  Odor. 
Overioostvles.  Lighted  instantly  with 
a  match.     Every  lamp  warranted. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
THE  BEST    LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


YOUR  tOVING  NEIX.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  2^1  pages,  illustrated.  $i.oo  net.  runlt 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


)=^1^K: 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  scrint  name  of  Stewart 
I  lartshorn  on  label. 


Wood  Hollers 


Tin  Rollers 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Let  down 
the  back 

by  unhooking  a  gate.     All  you  have  to 
do  to  change  the  luxurious  Streit  Daven- 
port into  a  comfortable  double  bed.  Full  width  head  and  foot 
boards  keep  pillows  and  bed  clothes  from  sliding  off.    The 

Streit  Davenport  Bed 

made  up  as  a  bed,  looks  like  a  bed,  is  a  bed — the  most  restful 
one,  too,  on  which  you  ever  slept.  Dorft  confuse  the  Streit 
with  the  automatic,  rasping,  machine-spring  k'nd  that  clang, 
catch  and  never  work.  The  Streit  is  simple,  strong,  no 
mechanism — just  a  gate  to  unhook. 

Streit  Morris  Chairs  J^^eSl? 

muscle.    Headrest  really  rests  the  head  and  back  and  foot- 
rest  exactly  the  right  height.     When  not  in  use,  foot-rest 
easily  slipped  back — leather  cushion  forming  tufted  front. 
Upholstered  in  Sueit  genuine  leather  or  soft  goods.  This 
trade-mark  on  every  piece. 
If  your  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply you, order  from  us.  Wei 
"  '  >  on  approval.  Write 

for  free  catalogue — new  designs. 

.THE  C.F.  STREIT  MFG.  CO. 

1054  Kenner  St. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


D 


^EOPLElf8* 

SAVINGS  BANK 

PITTSBURGH,PA.  , 


a 


CAPITAL       C        SURPLUS 

TWO     MILLION      DOLLARS 


This  bank  is  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
savings  bank,  and  its  methods  of  invest- 
ing saving  deposits  is  therefore  restrict- 
ed in  the  most  careful  manner.  More- 
over, its  large  capital  and  surplus  afford 
absolute  protection  to  its  depositors. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  on  a 
postal -card  we  will  mail  you  our  free 
booklet  "L"  explaining  our  system  of 
receiving  deposits  by  mail. 


INVEST   CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 


% 


We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from  Investments  than  cartful 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  Hut  If  your  savings  institutions  de- 
mand for  themselves  more  than  ont-si.rlli  of  the 
borrower's  interest  payments,  we  can  serve  you  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets     -      •      $1,750,000. 
Established  13  years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re- 
ceived  to  day  w  Ithdrawn. 

Letters  of  iniiuirv.soiicitedand 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savings  end  Loan  Co. 
»  Times  iiuiidiiiK,  Broadway,  NEW  york. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  25  Kinds  of   Instruments  to   Assist   Hoaring. 

Bent  on  approval.     Write  for  Oatnl< 
Win.  A.  Willis  A  Co..  131  8.  Uth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Impure  Food. — The  mosquito  bored  through  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  paint  and  powder  on  the  fair 
girl's  cheek  and  then  sank  back  as  if  poisoned. 

"  Curse  these  adulterated  foods,  anyhow  |"  he  ex- 
claimed.— Kansas  City  Times- 


Pure  Food. — "Give  me  a  can  of  corned  beef." 

"Got  a  prescription?" 

"Nope;  why?" 

"You'll  have  to  give  your  name  and  address,  also 
make  oath  as  to  what  you  want  it  for." — Houston 
Post. 


Mistrusted. — "  I  used  to  know  Mr.  Sneeker,  who 
was  with  your  firm.  I  understand  he  is  a  tried  and 
trusted    employee " 

"He  was  trusted,  yes,  and  he'll  be  tried,  too,  if 
we're  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  him." — Philadelphia 
Press. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

October  5. — Mr.  Leishman,  American  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  is  received  by  the  Sultan,  and 
presents  his  credentials. 
The  British  battle-ship  Dreadnought  makes 
record  time  in  her  speed  trials,  covering  a 
thirty-four-hour  run. 

October  7. — Sir  Robert  Hart,  Director-General 
of  the  Chinese  imperial  customs  [at  Shanghai, 
is  assured  by  the  Chinese  Government  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  foreign  control 
of  the  customs. 

The  Russian  Constitutional  Democrats  open 
their  party  congress  at  Helsingfors,  Finland. 
Prince  Dolgoroukoff  is  elected  president. 

October  8. — General  Dumbadze,  commander  of 
the  troops  at  Sebastopol,  is  slightly  wounded 
by  a  bomb  thrown  at  his  carriage. 

China  enters  a  protest  at  Berne  against  the 
continual  control  by  the  Japanese  of  the  Man- 
churian  telegraph-lines. 

Most  of  the  bakeries  of  Paris  are  closed  owing  to 
the  strike  caused  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
Rest-Day  law. 

Newfoundland's  Archbishop  denounces  the 
British  Ministry's  signing  of  the  fisheries  treaty 
as  a  betrayal  of  colonists'  rights. 

October  9. — Governor  Charles  E.  Magoon  reaches 
Havana,  where  Secretary  Taft  makes  a  procla- 
mation of  amnesty  to  all  engaged  in  the  late 
rebellion. 

Adelaide  Ristori,  the  eminent  Italian  actress, 
dies  at  Rome,  from  pneumonia. 

Blame  for  mutinies  in  the  Russian  Army  is  laid 
by  an  imperial  commission  on  the  officers,  a 
number  of  whom  will  be  tried  by  court-martial. 

October  10. — Richard  Croker  brings  suit  for 
libel  against  the  London  Magazine  denying  that 
he  derived  any  profit  through  his  connection 
with  Tammany  Hall. 

October  11. — The  Provisional  Government  of 
Cuba  announces  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  status  of  the  Isle  of  Pines. 


NO 

HONING- 

NO 

GRINDING 


Use  This 
Standard  Adder 

FREE 

Until  Satisfied1 
It  Will  Save 
Its  Own  Cost 


WKITE  us  on  your  business  letter  head,  saying  you 
are  willing  to  test  a  Standard  Adding  Machine 
at  our  expense  and  risk,  and  we  will  send  you  one 
at  once,  all  charges  prepaid. 

Use  it  until  satisfied  it  will  save  its  own  cost. 

If  not  satisfied,  send  the  machine  back.  The  trial 
won't  cost  you  a  penny.    You  won't  be  obligated. 

Your  book-keeper's  brains  are  too  valuable 
to  be  spent  doing  machine  work. 

And  the  time  he  might  save  with  a  "Standard" 
Adder  could    be   given    to   more  important   work. 

"The  Standard"  is  the  only  adding  machine 
that  prints  the  figures  in  plain  sight  so  you  can 
read  them  at  a  glance. 

Interruptions  don't  interfere  with  its  accuracy. 

You  can  work  it  faster  than  nny  other  machine, 
because  its  construction  is  simple— its  action  direct. 

And  it  is  neither  heavy  nor  ponderous.  You  don't 
have  to  leave  it  in  one  place,  nor  have  a  truck  to 
move  it  about. 

Your  office  boy  can  carry  it  with  ease,  and  it  can 
be  used  on  a  table,  adesk,  or  in  any  convenient  niche. 

Take  up  our  offer  today.  It  won't  cost  much  to 
deliver  you  a  machine  from  one  of  our  branches,  und 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  take  us  at  our  word.  Let 
a  Standard  begin  saving  for  you  at  once. 

The  price  is  only  $185.00— less,  by 
abont  half,  than  that  of  any  other 
adding  machine  made. 

If  you  will  not  be  persuaded  to  try  the  Standard  at 
our  expense  and  risk,  at  least  send  for  our  testi- 
monial Book. 

Reading  what  others  tell  of  the  many  ways  they 
find  use  for  the  machine  may  show  you  how  you  can 
effect  b  la;  economies  In  your  own  business. 

Write  for  Book  today.  We  send  it  postpaid.  Address 

The  Standard  Adding  Machine  Co. 
3779  Spring  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Exactly  what 
perfect  breath 
control  is  to  the 
singer,  the  Uni- 
versal Air  Chest 
is  to  the  organ. 

ThecAustin 
Organ  is  the  one 
organ  that.emits 
from  every  pipe, 
a  perfectly  even 
tone  under  all 
conditions. 

Illustrated  and 
explained  in 
catalog  G. 


AUSTIN  ORGAN  CO.I 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


No  New  Blades.  Nominal  Tax 

One  Blade  for  a  Lifetime.    The  Razor  You  Will  Eventually  Buy. 
The  purchase  price  is  the  first  and  last  expense  you  need  ever  put  into  a  razor.    Al- 
ways ready— never  a  variation -everlastingly  perfect  and  forever  improving  in  your 
^M     esteem.     Totally  different  and  totally   superior  to  any  other  razor  or  shaving  device. 
Tempered    by  electricity,  a  controlled  process  that  improves  and  preserves 
the  steel. 

It  .y2.'UvJ,i,!!,!"'n,r1  },s  ESP*  Adder's  name,  and  let  us  know  whether  he  handles  the  CAKBO 
MAGNEllU   RAZOR,  we  will  send  you  our  booklet,  "Hints  en  Bhaving."  Free,  and 
make  you  a  proposition  whereby  YOD  CAN  TEST  ONE  OF  THESE  RAZORS  WITH- 
OUT AN\  RISK  OR  OBLIGATION  ON  YOUR  PART  ;  then  you  will  learn  BOmethin* 
about  real  shaving  comfort.    This  little  booklet  is  very  valuable  to   self-shuvers.   as  it 
illustrates  tho  correct  n/or  positions   for   shaving  every  part  of  the  face  (actual  photo- 
graphs taken  from  life).    It  also  tells  you  how  to  strop  a  razor  properly. 


Hollow  Ground 
as  Illustrated 

$2.50 


Double  Concave  for 

extra  heavy  beards 

$3.00 


Set  of  Two  in 

Leather  Case 

$5.50 


Carbo  Magnetic 

Strop,  $1.00 
Strop- Aide,  25c 


Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN 

445-446  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


THE 


'fiaSbo. 


RAZOR 


Readers  of  the  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Domestic. 

October  S- — The  Massachusetts  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Huston  nominates  by  acclamation 
a  State  ticket  headed  by  Governor  Guild, 
A  modus  vivendi  is  signed  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  settling  the  dispute  over 
the  Newfoundland  fishei  i 
Three  more  tornadoes  strike  New  Orleans  and 
vicinity,  killing  seven  persons  and  causing 
heavy  dani.i 

October  6. — According  to  Washington  reports  the 
.  President  decides  to  withdraw  from  public 
entry  all  coal  lands  now  held  by  the  <■ 
ment. 
Louis  Wagner,  of  the  French  team,  wins  the 
Vanderbilt-Cup  race,  driving  his  machine  over 
the  course  at  an  average  rate  of  (>''■  miles  an 
hour.  One  man  is  killed,  two  boys  seriously 
injured,  and  others  maimed.  The  American 
Automobile  Association  decides  to  hold  no 
further  races  over  the  course  on  account  of  the 
casualties. 

October  7. — Rules  for  the  denaturing  of  alcohol 
are  made  public  by  Commissioner  Yerkes,  in 
Washington. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  an  interview,  expresses 
pity  for  men  who  become  slaves  to  business, 
and  tells  how  he  has  shifted  the  cares  of  wealth 
and  taken  up  other  activities. 

Senator  Tillman  suggests  a  passport  system  to 
identify  persons  in  the  South  as  a  solution  of 
the  race  problem. 

James  J.  Hill  directs  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  railroads  to  build  a  new  sea- 
port, St.  James,  in  Washington,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River. 

October  8. — It  is  announced  in  Washington  that 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  finally  decides 
to  have  the  canal  work  completed  by  contract. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  begins 
the  sessions  of   1906-07  in  Washington. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  appoints 
a  committee  to  secure  grounds  for  a  private 
race-track. 

October  o. — The  trial  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Ohio,  on  charges  of  violating  the  Valentine 
Anti-trust  law,  is  begun  at  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Chairman  Shonts  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission announces  the  terms  under  which  the 
canal  is  to  be  completed  by  contract.  One 
contractor  is  to  do  all  the  work,  foreigners  may 
bid,  and  the  Government  is  to  retain  super- 
visory control. 

October  ic. — The  report  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  shows  that  this  year's  corn  crop  is  the 
biggest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Southern  negroes  file  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  complaint  against  the 
forcing  of  negroes  holding  interstate  tickets  to 
ride  in  "Jim  Crow"  cars. 

The  schooner  yacht  Frolic  is  captured  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  after  many  Chinese  have  been 
smuggled  ashore.  Eighteen  of  the  Chinese 
are  later  captured. 

October  11. — The  Tammany  Times,  of  New- 
York,  the  organ  of  the  Tammany  Society, 
bolts  Hearst's  candidacy. 

■Governor  Utter  and  the  entire  Republican  State 
ticket  in  Rhode  Island  are  renominated  by 
acclamation. 


PRICE 


25_CEMXS 


'TOAOEMARK    REO." IN  U.S.  PAT. OFF. 

,GARTER 

[STANDS  FOR  COMFORT  AND  FASHIONS 


Hcn'i 

jutt  what   . 

i'ou've  bee n  , 
00k  ins  for —  , 
a  simple  garter 
which  is  neat. 
high  class,  and 
one  which  can  be  , 
adjusted  to  the  sock  , 
in  a  moment  without 
tumbling  or  unneces-  , 
larytrouble.  The  open 
grip  makes  garter- 
wearing   a   comfort,     y 
They  are  the  most  at-  . 
inactive  and  satisfactory  I 
garter  produced.  "Gor- 
don"    Garters    have    , 
"Gordon"    Adjustable  , 
Buckles,  to  match"Gol- 
don"  Suspenders. 


SEND/ 


OPF£l 
GRI 


r      wear 

_-   'Gordon* 
'Suspenders 
-     you  should 
"wear'Gordon' 
—'Garters,  as  you 
•/will  be  more  than 
pleased  with  Iheir 
jt        neat  simplicity. 
J  '  They  hold  the  socks 
j  but  do  not  tear  them, 
J  All  good  dressers  tooe 

to  Wear  them. ' 
j  Aslt  your  dealer  to  get 
'  you    'Gordon' ,.  Garters 
'    if  he  does  not  carry 
/  them,  or.  we  will  send 
you  a  pair  on  approval 


FOR 


HWHHHH  Hi 

299  MERCEfi  ST.  newyORK,1    |  SOLE    SELUInC  A6ENT5    rOR 

'""WW W  l 'goWdoW  1 1  H'rt: ! I  to'.  J 1 1  li 


THOUSAND 


CiZ-lI"'      (j  !_:    I 


The  Automobile  Roads 

along  the  COAST  LINE -SHASTA 
Route  ape  the  best  all  year  pound 
roads  in  the  country 

Mountain, Sea  and  Valley, with  300  clear, 
exhikrating  days  every  year,  add  to 
the  fun. 


hcjMsHSf ... 


am 


_■ —  '_ 


A I '  I  OMOItl  I,i:*4  AT  Klj  PIZMO-  One  of  six  pictures  in  current  mazazines,  of  out-door  sports  along  the  Coast 
Line— Shasta  Route,  Los  Angeles  to  Portland,  via  San  Francisco.  Here  are  the  best  year-round  automobile  roads 
in  the  country,  and  the  trip  over  mountains,  along  beaches,  through  valleys,  nowhere  ten  miles  from  the  railway, 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  ¥ rancisco,  over  five  hundred  miles,  has  been  made  in  Zl}{  hours.  For  full  information 
about  the  land  of  good  roads,  ask  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Department  M,  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
Union  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


These    trade-mark    cri 

Cres 

(Forme? 

BARLE 


Perfect  Breakfa 
PANSY    FLOU 
Unlike  all 

For*book 
FARWEU  &  RBINES, 


es  on   every   package 

£     and 
STALS, 

Health  Cereals, 
ke    and    Biscuit 
grocers, 
rite 
OWN,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


Physical  Culture 

WITHOUT  EXERCISE 

the  healthful,  exhilarating  e fleet  of  the 
NATURAL  BODY  COX  FORMER 

A  scientific  appliance  for  men.  wom^n  and  children 
that  cultivates  and  permanently  maintains  a  strong 
vigorous  body  and  perfect  health.  Straighten*  and 
Prevents  Hound  Shoulders.  Deep  breathing  is  the 
secret  of  good  health.  The  Natural  Is  t  ho  secret  of 
deep  breathing,  Write  to-daj  for  dee<  nptive  book  ■ 
let-Free.     Dkpt.   A.    (.0(»l)    FORM    CO., 

355  West  143d  St.,  New  York  City, 
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"Macbeth"  is  the  sterling 
mark  for  lamp-chimneys. 

You  can't  get  a  poor  lamp- 
chimney  with  my  name  on  it. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
fit,  don't  break  from  heat,  and 
are  so  shaped  that  they  get 
the  most  light  from  the  oil 
consumed. 

All  lamp-chimneys  break. 
Mine  break  only  when  they  are 
dropped  or  knocked  over. 

My  Index  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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The  "BENNETT"  Ever= 
lasting  Memo,  Book 

Something  Useful  All  the  Year  Round 

A  Desirable      _X\  Full    Russia    Calf  Cover 

leather  lined,  with  pocket 
for  cards  inside  of  cover, 
fitted  with  removable  in- 
sert pad  of  twenty  per- 
f orated,  detachable 
leaves    of    counting- 
house  linen.    Cover 
folds  back,  making 
a  substantial  pad 
to    write    on. 
Thousands  sold. 
Pronounced  by 
every  one  the 
mostconven- 
ient  pocket 
memo- 
randum 
book 


Xmas  Gift 
Size 

3K*8 
inches 

Price, 
complete 
with  your 
name  on 
cover  in 
gold,  in- 
cluding four 
insert  pads 
(80  leaves), 

$1.00 

Send  No  Money 

Simply     send    us 

your    name.      We 

will  send   you   the 

book  and  if  it  is  per- 

fectly      satisfactory 

send  us$t.     If  it  isn't 

all  we  claim,  and   the 

peer  of  any  memo,  book 

you    ever   saw,     send    it 

right  back.     The  cut  of  the  book  does  not  do  it  justice. 

We  know  if  you  see  it  you  will  keep  it.     That  is  why  we 

are  making  such  a  liberal  offer.    Be  sure  to  write  for  it. 

W.  W.  BENNETT  COMPANY 


ever  in- 
vented 


Box  146.  Station  A, 


PITTSBVRG.  PA. 


One  Layer 


OF 

Cabot's  Sheathing 


f«l  Ok. 27,1892,0k  2i,l8U 
is  as  warm   as 


SIX    LAYERS 


of  common  sheathing  paper.  Makes 
houses,  stables,  barns,  poultry  houses, 
etc.,  wind  and  frost  proof,  and  costs 
less  than  ic.  a  foot.    Send  for  a  sarc 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
149  Milk  Street,      -      -      Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 
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— Amkkhas  Mao  


THE  TEXICOGRAFHER'S 
—  ]?A5YQiAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"S.  B.  S.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "(x)  What  are  staked 
plains?  (2)  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
Fallieres,  the  name  of  the  President  of  France?" 

( 1 )   A  staked  plain  is  one  whose  boundaries  have 

been  marked  off,  as  in  sections.    (2)  Fal-yare' — the 

first  a  as  in  arm,  the  second  as  in  care. 

"J.  S.  A.,"  Rushville,  Ind. — "Is  the  word  com- 
mission correctly  used  in  the  sense  of  favor,  trust,  or 
errand,  as  in  the  sentence  'I  am  glad  you  performed 
those  little  commissions  for  me  while  in  London'  ?  " 

As  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  commission 

is  "the  act  of  committing  or  entrusting  to  another 

something     to   be   done,   also,    the    matter  or   trust 

thus  delegated;   a  trust;   a  charge,"  the  use  referred 

to  by  "J.  S.  A."  is  correct. 

"S.  T.  P.,"  New  York. — "(:)  May  the  word 
combated  be  spelled  with  two  t's?  (2)  Which  is 
preferable,  'A  large  number  of  people  was  present' 
or  '.  .  .  were  present'?  (3)  Is  it  inelegant  to  say 
'I  feel  bad'?" 

(1)  The  form  combated  dates  from  1564  and  was 
used  by  Greene,  Shakespeare,  Cotterell,  Milton,  and 
others.  There  is  no  authority  for  spelling  the  word 
with  two  t's.  (2)  There  is  good  authority  for  both 
forms.  The  choice  is  commonly  influenced  by  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer.  In  such  a  case  we  should 
treat  "people"  as  a  plural  noun  and  use  a  verb  in 
the  plural  to  agree  with  it.  (3)  "I  feel  bad"  is  a 
colloquialism  for  "I  feel  ill." 

"H.  D.  W.,"  Elmira,  N.  Y. — "Is  there  such  a 
word  as  runcible?" 

There  is.     It  is  a  variant  form  of  rounceval,  an 

obsolete   word   meaning    "huge,    gigantic,"    derived 

from   large   "bones   said   to   have  been   dug  up   at 

Roncesvalles." 

"J.  S.  M.,"  Fort  Smith,  Ark. — "Who  was  the 
author  and  under  what  circumstances  was  the 
following  quotation  used,  'If  we  don't  hang  to- 
gether, we  must  hang  separately"? 

The  author  of  the  quotation  referred  to  was 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  occasion  of  its  utterance, 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
July  4,  1776.  Correctly  cited  it  reads,  "We  must 
all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
separately." 

"L.  M.  C,"  Dyersburg,  Tenn. — "Who  was  it 
that  brought  Caesar  Rodney  to  Philadelphia  to  vote 
for  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  under  what  circumstances?" 

Lalor  ("Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science")  says: 
"July  4,  Rodney,  the  third  delegate  from  Delaware, 
was  brought  hurriedly  about  80  miles  to  secure  the 
vote  of  his  state,  and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  passed."  John  II . 
Hazelton  in  his  "The  Declaration  of  Independence: 
Its  History,"  says.  "Michael  Kuhn  carried  a  letter 
from  M.  Kean  to  C:i  sar  Rodney,  which  no  s> 
reached  him  than  he  hastened  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  arrivi  n   time  to  give  his  vote 

250).     In   a  lit.:  mis.  June   28,   1  s  1 7, 

Kean  says,  "I    sent  an  expi  sar  Rodney  to 

-    ...   at    my  pi  whom    I    met 

at  the  Statehouse  door   on    the  4th  of   July; 
he    resided    eighty    miles    from    the    city,    and    just 

"C.    F.    C,"    New    York. — Eit' 
contract"  or  "tor  rat  atract"  is 

correct. 
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ELECTRIC   HAIR  BRUSH 

Don't  be  rshamed  to  take  off  your  Hat 

If  you  use  our   brush,   you  enn  grow  as  fine,  ' 
healthy  hair  ns  did  the  man  in  the  1  icture  fold- 
ing it.    Without  one  you  may  remain  or  bi  <  <  me 
as  bald  as  the  other      Test  this  brush  for  c0  days  I 
and  get  your  money    back   if   it  does  not  make  I 
goodour  every  claim.     The  mild,  continuous 
current    of    electricity    sends    new    life-giving  I 
blood  through  your  scalp,  feeds  the  hair-roots] 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  STANDARD  OIL  AND  THE  NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  CONVICTIONS. 

HASTY  judgments  on  the  significance  of  the  trust  and  rebate 
convictions  of  last  week  are  avoided  by  the  press,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  cases  have  yet  to  be  reviewed  by  the  higher 
courts,  which  may  reverse  last  week's  decisions.  These  prelim- 
inary convictions  are  salutary,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  "because  they  dispel  the  impression,  indus- 
triously urged,  that  great  corporations  can  not  be  convicted  for 
the  crimes  they  commit  and  by  which  they  profit."  The  decision 
against  the  New  York  Central  for  giving  rebate  favors  to  the 
Sugar  Trust  is  a  benefit  to  every  railroad  in  the  country,  adds  the 
same  paper,  and  is  a  support  to  honest  trade  as  well.  The  con- 
viction of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  violating  the  Ohio  Anti- 
trust law  is  similarly  welcomed.  The  Cleveland  Leader  refers  to 
the  operations  of  the  Oil  Trust  in  that  State  as  "  commercial 
brigandage,"  and  the  Toledo  Blade  believes  that  the  trust  "  must 
either  reform  its  business  methods  or  get  out  of  Ohio."  ^Jie 
Blade  adds : 

"Oefea,  .neans  much  to  the  Standard.  If  the  State  con vrcts 
it,  other  prosecutions,  including  one  against  the  head  of  the  con- 
cern, will  follow.  The  testimony  which  is  being  used  in  this  case 
will  be  available  in  the  others,  and  while  the  Standard  can  only 
be  punished  by  a  fine,  the  conviction  of  its  officials  will  be  a  much 
more  serious  matter." 

The  legal  department  of  the  Standard,  however,  has  given  out 
the  following  confident  statement: 

''The  verdict  in  the  case  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio  carries  with  it  a  single  fine  of  from  $50  to 
$5,000,  which  is  the  maximum  according  to  the  law  under  the  in- 
formation on  which  the  suit  was  brought.  The  defendant  lawyers 
in  the  case  are  taking  immediate  steps  for  appeal,  which,  before 
final  adjudication,  may  pass  through  three  courts,  namely,  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio.  They  feel  confident  of  securing  a  reversal  on  manifold 
errors  in  the  trial  just  concluded." 

The  main  features  of  the  Standard  Oil  case  are  outlined  thus  by 
the  New  York  World: 

"  In  1892  the  Attorney-General  of  Ohio  secured  a  decision  that 
virtually  put  an  end  to  the  old  trust  form  of  business  consolida- 
tion, and  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  forced  to  dissolve.  Its  law- 
yers undertook  to  find  'some  other  way,'  as  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties people  at  first  said  they  would  do  after  their  merger  was 
declared  illegal  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  1882 
Standard  Oil  Trust  certificates  were  recalled,  and  the  stock  of  sev- 
eral constituent  companies  substituted. 

"  The  Valentine  Anti-trust  act  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture in  1893,  but  it  was  not  until  last  March  that  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court,  after  a  long  legal  battle  in  lower  courts,  held  the  law  con- 
stitutional. 

"At  the  Findlay  trial  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio 
Attorney-General  Ellis  proved  that  the  Manhattan  Oil  Company, 


which  has  desk-room  in  a  London  office,  competes  with  none  but 
the  Independent  Oil  Company  in  Ohio;  that  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  the  Ohio  Oil  Company, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  and  the  Solar  Refining  Com- 
pany are  officers  and  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  the  mother  trust;  that  the  Buckeye  pipe-lines  con- 
nect with  the  Solar  and  Standard  refineries,  and  that  the  other 
companies  send  their  telegrams  free  of  cost  over  the  Buckeve 
lines.  He  proved  that  the  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  buys  only  from 
other  members  of  the  trust  in  Ohio  and  is  the  only  member  of  the 
trust  that  sells  refined  oil  in  Ohio;  that  it  does  not  compete  with 
the  only  other  refinery  of  importance  in  Ohio,  the  Solar;  that  it 
pays  that  company's  inspection  fees,  and  that  it  owns  two  hundred 
distributing  stations  as  well  as  90  per  cent,  of  the  refined  oil  in 
Ohio,  altho  the  Solar  is  said  to  refine  half  the  oil  in  the  State. 

"Such  proceedings  as  those  of  the  State  of  Ohio  against  the 
Standard  Oil, and  of  the  United  States  Government  against  the 
New  York  Central,  furnish  conclusive  answer  to  demagogs  whose 
tongues  run  riot.  Their  only  hope  of  success  is  to  inflame  popu- 
lar passions  by  reckless  declamation,  and  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  justice  blocks  their  plans." 

The  New  York  Central  conviction  is  claimed  by  the  organs  of 
the  Democratic  .candidate  for  Governor  as  "  a  triumph  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  which  have  led  in  this  battle."  "The  evi- 
dence which  secured  the  conviction,"  we  read,  "was  obtained  by 
the  Hearst  newspapers  and  given  freely  by  them  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice." 

^Justice  Holt,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  passing  sen- 
tence on  the  railroad  and  its  traffic  manager  for  giving  rebates  to 
the  Sugar  Trust,  said  in  part: 

"Such  a  violation  of  law  is  much  more  heinous  than  the  ordi- 
nary common  or  vulgar  crimes  usually  brought  before  the  criminal 
courts.  Those  are  crimes  of  sudden  passion  and  temptation. 
These  crimes  we  are  dealing  with  were  committed  by  men  of  edu- 
cation, business  experience,  and  standing  in  the  community,  and: 
as  such  they  should  be  expected  to  set  an  example  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  on  the  maintenance  of  which  the  security  of  their  prop- 
erty depends. 

"This  corporation  received  large  and  valuable  privileges.  It 
was  under  the  highest  obligations  to  treat  all  citizens  alike  and  not 
to  grant  any  unjust  discriminations.  This  was  a  secret  crime,  the 
proof  of  which  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  law  was  originally 
passed  twenty  years  ago.  The  complaints  of  the  granting  of  re- 
bates by  railways  were  frequent  and  insistent.  Congress  passed 
amendatory  legislation,  but  so  difficult  was  the  securing  of  the 
necessary  proof  that  this  is  the  first  case  brought  in  this  court, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  recently  in  Philadelphia,  the  only 
one  in  the  East.     But  few  have  been  tried  in  the  West. 

"Under  these  circumstances  and  for  an  offense  so  clearly  fla- 
grant, it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  impose  a  penalty  commensu- 
rate with  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Between  the  two  defendants 
the  principal  penalty  should  be  imposed  upon  the  corporation. 
The  individual  defendant  acted  without  advantage  to  himself,  in 
accordance  with  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  policy  and  wishes  of 
his  employers." 

He  then  proceeded  to  fine  the  railroad  $108,000  and  the  traffic 
manager  $6,000.  The  case  is  to  be  carried  up  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 
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MORAN   AND   HIS   POLITICS. 

JOHN  B.  MORAN,  Boston  district  at- 
torney, now  running  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  assured  by  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.)  that  his  "  candidacy  was  a  mis- 
take, both  for  himself  and  for  the  Democratic 
party."  He  could  hardly  be  blamed,  The 
Herald  goes  on  suggestively,  "  if  he  were  to 
decline  the  Democratic  nomination,  or  even 
in  deep  disgust  to  take  himself  out  of  the  race 
altogether."  "  In  the  parlance  of  the  street," 
adds  this  paper,  "'the  jig  is  up.'"  The  reason 
given  for  this  is  that  Mr.  Moran  protested 
against  the  indorsement  of  Bryan  by  Massa- 
chusetts Democrats,  and  that  he  sought  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Hearst,  who  owns  a  paper  in  Bos- 
ton. Thomas  W.  Lawson,  with  that  versatil- 
ity for  which  the  historian  of  "  Frenzied  Fin- 
ance "  is  distinguished,  advised  Mr.  Moran  to 
"  get  out "  of  the  canvass.    To  this  he  replied  : 


"  With  one's  back  against  the  wall,  facing  a 
destructive  tiger,  no  man  cares  for  the  gusts  of 
wind  and  dust  which  nature  hurls  in  his  direction.  .  .  .  My  back, 
Lawson,  is  against  the  wall.  Fronting  me  the  grafting  corporations 
stand.  Individual  justice  and  corporate  crime  at  last  line  up  in 
battle  array.     No  fear  will  defer  the  contest  and  no  man  can." 

And  thus  Mr.  Moran  retains  the  candidacy  of  the  Democratic 
and  the  Prohibition  parties.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  writing  of  him 
in  The  Saturday  Eveni/ig  Post  (Philadelphia),  calls  him  "a  kind 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  just  a  dash  of  Jack  Cade  "  and  gives  as 
his  motto,  "Put  honest  men  in  office  !"  The  following  is  a  part 
of  the  candidate's  profession  of  faith  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lewis : 

"  Party  must  everywhere  cut  loose  from  alliance  with  the  plun- 
derers of  the  people,  and  bring  them  to  account  for  wrongs  already 
done.  Our  legal  machinery  works  mercilessly  upon  the  poor  and 
weak,  but  fails  to  operate  upon  open  and  defiant  violations  of  law 
by  the  rich  and  powerful.  To  bring  back  government  to  equal 
justice  for  all  men,  we  must  teach  wealth  to  obey  the  laws,  or 
suffer  drastic  penalties  for  crime.  Our  candidates,  our  organiza- 
tion, our  platforms,  must  bend  to  these  purposes  without  com- 
promise, evasion,  or  pretense. 

"As  a  State  we  require— and  on  this  I  base  my  candidacy— di- 


JOHN    B.   MORAN, 

A  Massachusetts  politician  of  the  Jerome  type 


rect  popular  control  of  the  law-making  power 
through  the  right  to  veto  and  create  legislation 
at  the  polls,  and  to  recall  faithless  legislators. 
Also  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of 
public  utilities  in  nation,  State,  and  city  ;  eight 
hours  for  labor;  protection  of  women  and 
children  against  overtime  work  ;  the  absolute 
indefeasible  right  to  trial  by  a  jury  in  equity 
cases  involving  labor  injunctions;  taxation 
which  shall  obtain  full  contributions  from 
wealth  and  success,  and  bear  lightly  upon 
labor  and  the  poor;  drastic  law  against  pri- 
vate monopoly,  with  imprisonment  penalties 
only;  reciprocity  and  tariff  revision;  free 
hides,  free  coal,  free  lumber,  free  iron,  and 
free  wood  pulp— legislation  to  save  manufac- 
turers from  their  present  handicap  by  unjust 
tariff  on  the  raw  material  of  their  product. 

"  We  need  to  foster  international  commerce 
by  generous  and  friendly  concessions  in  the 
adjustment  of  our  tariff  to  all  nations  opening 
to  us  their  markets  for  our  products  ;  to  tear 
down  the  tariff  walls  which  entrench  monopo- 
ly and  sustain  enormous  fortunes  exacted 
from  honest  labor  and  flaunted  in  the  face  of 
the  toilers  by  their  gross  and  vicious  posses- 
sors. We  need  stringent  laws  as  to  raising  the  price  of  necessities, 
with  imprisonment  penalties  only ;  laws  more  just  and  liberal  to 
the  people,  providing  for  the  taking  of  public-utility  plants;  the 
prevention  of  child-murder;  laws  providing  imprisonment  penalties 
only  for  wilful  negligence  by  public  officials  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties;  repeal  of  the  legislative  agent  act  and  enactment 
of  laws  making  lobbying  a  crime,  with  imprisonment  penalties 
only ;  laws  providing  for  liberation  of  persons  awaiting  trial 
charged  with  misdemeanors,  and  of  all  minors  under  seventeen 
years  awaiting  trial  for  any  crime,  in  the  discretion  of  the  district 
attorney,  without  bail,  that  the  poor  and  friendless  may  not  suffer 
unjust  and  oppressive  imprisonment." 

Upon  these  and  cognate  principles  Mr.  Moran  maintains  he 
will  win.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as  district  attorney  Mr. 
Moran  prosecuted  Proctor,  Senator  Lodge's  secretary,  to  that 
statesman's  great  displeasure  ;  that  he  has  brought  into  publicity 
President  Roosevelt's  son,  now  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard,  and 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  a  certain  personage  in  Washington. 
Yet  for  all  this,  the  Denver  Republican  says : 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  Moran  has  at  least  a  fighting  chance  ; 
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"TWO  mighty  hunters." 

—  Wilshire's  Magazine. 


LOTS   OF   POWER    HERE. 

—Tad  in  the  New  York  American-Journal. 
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there  are  men  in  his  own  party  who  will  not  vote  for  him,  but 
there  are  many  Republicans  who  will.  Besides  he  has  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Prohibitionist  party,  which  will  secure  him  a  few 
thousand  votes  that  never  were  given  to  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  before,  and  he  is  also  the  nominee  of  the  Independ- 
ence League,  whose  power  is  now  an  unknown  quantity.  There 
is  considerable  opposition  to  Governor  Guild  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  owing  to  the  pronounced  stand  he  has  taken  in  favor  of 
tariff  revision,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  Republi- 
cans who  do  not  like  the  stand-pat  feature  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  this  year,  so  different  from  the  tariff-revision  demand  of 
last  year.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  many  tariff  revisionists  will 
vote  for  Moran  against  Guild.  Moran's  Republican  support  will 
come  from  an  entirely  different  quarter.  There  are  Hearstites 
among  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  among  the 
Republicans  of  New  York,  and  these  are  Moran's  supporters. 
Indeed,  a  victory  for  Moran  in  Massachusetts  would  also  be  a 
triumph  for  Hearst." 

SAN   FRANCISCO'S  TRIBULATIONS. 

AT  the  time  of  the  earthquake  no  one  could  have  supposed  that 
California  and  particularly  San  Francisco  papers  would  ever 
prove  pessimistic  on  the  subject  of  rebuilding  the  city.  Pessi- 
mistic, however,  some  of  them 
now  are,  and  others  are  plain- 
tively crying  out  upon  the  state 
of  affairs  in  a  tone  of  impatient 
irritation,  not  to  say  despair. 
For  one  thing  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  outlawry  in 
the  city.  The  California  Chris- 
tian Advocate  quotes  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Citizens'  Industrial 
Association  of  America  as  say- 
ing that  San  Francisco  "  is  the 
paradise  of  the  bully  "  and  that 
"a  man  is  as  safe  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  as  he  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." Thugs  and  thieves,  it 
says,  "  swarm  through  the 
streets,  day  and  night."  And  the 
reason  why  crime  is  so  prev- 
alent, maintains  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "  is  because  the 
police  force  is  so  rotten."  In  the  opinion  of  The  Chronicle,  "the 
force  is  perfectly  competent  to  rid  the  city  of  this  undesirable  ele- 
ment, whether  actually  caught  in  the  commission  of  crime  or  not; 
all  it  needs  is  honest  direction."  The  heads  of  the  city's  govern- 
ment, believes  The  Chronicle,  "shut  their  eyes  to  the  villainies." 

"What  is  required  is  a  house-to-house  visitation  and  summary 
dealing  with  all  who  can  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
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SHOWING  HOW  TRACKS   ARE  RUN    INTO  THE    RUINED  DISTRICT 
TO   CLEAR  AWAY   DEBRIS. 


ON   VAN   NESS  AVENUE;  RESIDENCES  BEING  CHANGED  INTO  STORES. 

selves.  If  there  is  any  ex-convict  in  this  city  who  is  industriously 
at  work  in  a  regular  occupation,  no  one  asks  for  his  molestation 
or  exposure.  So  long  as  he  works  by  day  and  stays  home  by 
night  it  is  sufficient.  Otherwise  this  city  is  now  no  place  for  ex- 
convicts.  If  they  choose  to  remain,  let  them  remain  in  the  chain- 
gang.       A  sufficient   number   of   men    can  clean  up  the   city  in 

forty-eight  hours,  and  the  men 
must  be  provided  without  charge 
to  the  city  treasury.  That  the 
jails  are  not  large  enough  is  true. 
It  will  be  for  the  citizens  in  con- 
sultation with  the  authorities  to 
provide  a  place  of  detention 
pending  trial  for  vagrancy.  A 
vessel  anchored  in  the  bay 
would  serve  the  purpose.  It 
would  be  easier  guarded  than 
a  stockade.  At  any  rate,  there 
should  be  no  trouble  to  the  au- 
thorities or  expense  to  the  city 
in  providing  a  place  of  deten- 
tion. And  from  the  jail  the  jour- 
ney should  be  swift  to  the  chain- 
gang.  This  city  is  no  place  for 
any  man  who  can  not  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  himself. 
It  is  no  place  for  loafers.  It  is 
no  place  for  gamblers.  Every 
loafer  and  every  professional 
gambler  is  a  probable  thief  and  a  possible  thug.  It  is  no  place 
for  the  man  looking  for  work  and  not  finding  it.  If  an  idle  man 
says  he  is  looking  for  work,  he  lies." 

Among  other  obstacles  in  the  path  of  rebuilding  are  the  high 
wages  prevailing  in  every  trade.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  the  situation  on  the  spot,  writes  in  the  November 
number  of  The  American  Magazine : 

"The  city  was  confronted  with  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
labor  and  a  short  supply.  Natural  result:  wages  would  go  up; 
in  fact,  they  did  go  up  through  the  bidding  of  contractors  and 
employers.  Each  union  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  force  up  the  income  of  its  members.  No  city  in  America,  or 
for  that  matter,  in  the  world,  is  so  thoroughly  organized  in  the 
matter  of  labor  as  San  Francisco ;  and  nowhere,  even  before  the 
fire,  were  wages  so  high  and  average  hours  so  short.  Unionism 
in  San  Francisco  had,  indeed,  become  a  trust,  a  monopoly  directed 
by  a  few  powerful  men.  When  the  scramble  for  higher  wages 
began — each  union  apparently  trying  to  outdo  the  other — there 
was  no  standing  against  it.  Bricklayers  whose  wages  were  $6  a 
day  before  the  earthquake  were  getting  from  $7  to  $10  a  day  three 
months  later.  I  have  before  me  a  careful  report  by  State  Labor 
Commissioner  Stafford,  giving  some  of  the  figures.  On  August 
20  he  made  inquiries  of  152  bricklayers.  Of  these  107  received  S7 
a  day  ;  38,  $8  a  day;  4,  $9  a  day;  and  3,  $10  a  day.  Wages  of 
plasterers  jumped  from  $6  before  the  fire  to  $S  and  $10  afterward. 
Even  hod-carriers  received  $5  a  day,  more  than  most  college  in- 
structors. The  commonest  of  common  laborers  in  the  ruins  de- 
manded and  got  an  average  of  $2.50  a  day,  often  much  more.  Nor 
were  the  unions  content  with  increasing  wages.  To  assist  in  the 
vast  undertaking  of  clearing  out  the  dtfdris,  railroad  tracks  were 
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run  in  over  the  ruins,  so  that  cars  could  be  loaded  directly  and 
near  at  hand.  But  the  teamsters'  union  and  the  draymen's  associ- 
ation (employers),  which  work  together  in  amity,  objected  strenu- 
ously, bringing  all  possible  influence  to  bear  upon  a  favorably  dis- 
posed Union  Labor  city  administration  to  prevent  the  building  of 
such  spur  tracks.  They  claimed  that  ddbris  removal  was  team- 
sters' work,  and  while  there  were  not  enough  teams  to  begin  to 
grapple  with  the  situation,  they  were  willing  to  hold  back  the 
reconstruction  of  the  city  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  work 
and  better  pay.     But  in  this  they  did  not,  fortunately,  succeed. 

••  Similarly  the  bakers  demanded  an  increase  in  pay.  It  was 
promptly  granted  by  their  employers'  association,  which  there- 
upon turned  around,  reduced  the  size  of  the  loaf  and  took  it  out 
of  the  people  of  the  stricken  city.  And  these  are  the  same  bakers 
who  had  toiled  at  their  ovens,  in  the  heat,  ashes,  and  smoke  of  the 
early  days,  and  baked  free  bread  for  the  needy  ! 

"  I  heard  the  unions  abused  when  I  went  to  San  Francicso  !  I 
heard  that  they  were  throttling  the  city  ;  I  heard  that  they  were 
animated  purely  by  the  spirit  of  greed  ;  I  heard  that,  if  they  kept 
on  forcing  wages  up,  capital  would  cease  to  come  in  and  universal 
ruin  would  result.  I  went  to  see  some  of  the  leaders.  'Yes,' 
they  said,  'we  are  putting  up  wages  ;  but  we've  got  to.  The  land- 
lords are  all  putting  up  the  rents;  the  bakers  have  decreased  the 
size  of  the  loaf;  furniture  is  high;  living  in  general  has  gone  up.' 
So  I  went  around  to  find  out  about  these  things,  and  I  could  not, 
honestly,  see  that  the  abused  labor  unions  were  doing  anything  that 
everybody  else  wasn't  doing.  I  tried  to  see  the  facts  squarely, 
and  this  is  the  honest  conclusion  I  came  to  :  Nearly  every  one  was 
getting  every  cent  he  could  out  of  the  distress  of  his  city.  Most 
landlords  who  could  (there  were  some  notable  exceptions)  turned 
out  old  tenants  and  raised  rents — taking  all  they  could  squeeze 
from  prospective  renters.  With  thousands  of  people  homeless  in 
refugee  camps,  I  saw  scores  of  'For-Rent'  signs  on  apartments 
and  houses  in  the  great  unburned  part  of  the  city.  When  I  made 
inquiries  I  found  that  fhe  rents  in  some  cases  had  been  more  than 
doubled— set  so  high  that  workingmen  dared  not  assume  the  obli- 
gations of  leasing.  Yet,  when  one  went  to  see  them,  these  land- 
lords were  as  reasonable  as  reasonable  could  be." 

In  short,  they  have  put  up  prices  because  every  one  else  has 
done  the  same.  Mr.  Baker  is  by  no  means  despairing  about  the 
city's  future,  but  it  seems  to  him  a  great  pity  that  instead  of  the 
fine  "team  work  "  of  the  early  days  after  the  earthquake,  greed 
prevails  and  the  law  of  the  jungle.  For  what  with  the  high  prices 
and  scarcity  of  labor  at  possible  rates,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  to 
quote  an  editorial  in  The  California  Christian  Advocate,  to  re- 
move the  debris  alone  is  a  task  like  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 


FOOTBALL   WITH    FEWER    DOCTORS. 

THAT  football  under  the  new  rules  has  become  no  tame  affair, 
or  kid-glove  contest  of  no  interest  to  lovers  of  the  strenuous, 
we  are  assured  by  the  Cleveland  Leader.  "  The  law  that  has  in  a 
large  measure  removed  the  deadliness  from  the  game  has  in  a 
greater  measure  removed  its  dulness,"  we  are  told.  These  two 
assertions,  that  the  game  has  become  less  dangerous  for  the  play- 
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MR.   WALTER   CAMP. 

Yale  coacli  and  football  authority. 

ers,and  more  interesting  for  the  spectators,  are  generally  indorsed 
by  the  press.     The  New  York  Evening  Sun  has  this  to  say  : 

"  We  are  now  in  the  second  half  of  the  football  season,  and  can 
with  some  fairness  take  stock  of  the  dead  and  injured  list,  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  similar  period  last  year,  and  speculate  as 
to  the  future  of  the  game.  To  date,  one  thing  is  certain.  Under 
the  revised  rules,  despite  the  dire  predictions  of  the  opponents  of 
open  play,  there  have  been  fewer  fatal  injuries.  In  the  East  two 
deaths  have  been  reported,  and  in  both  cases  the  victims  were 
New  Jersey  schoolboys  who  lost  their  lives  in  open  play.  But 
among  the  squads  of  the  large  colleges  no  serious  accidents  have 
been  noted.  Thus  far  the  open  game  certainly  has  the  best  of  the 
argument.  '  Those  who  stand  and  watch,  certainly  are  loud  in  their 
praise  of  it,  for  as  a  spectacle  the  old  mass  game  was  about  as 
poor  as  could  be  devised.  Now  the  onlooker  can  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ball  and  the  contest,  where  before  he  saw  little  but 
tangled  legs." 

Apparently,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  revision  of  the  rules  has 
been  attained.  Walter  Camp,  the  veteran  coach  of  Yale,  writing 
in  Collier's  Weekly,  says  of  the  new  regulations  that  "  they  prom- 
ise improvement  in  the  lessening  of  roughness  and  brutality,  more 
open  play,  and  a  much  clearer  vision  of  what  is  going  on  both  for 
officials  and  spectators."  With  this  clearer  view  of  the  game  the 
officials  can  better  enforce  the  rules  and  penalize  offenders.  This 
is  exactly  what  does  occur,  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  To 
quote : 

"  The  improvement  noted  in  the  games  of  this  year  is  largely,  if 

not  chiefly,  due  to  the  fact   that  the  officials  enforce  the  rules 

ngainst  unfair  play  with  rigor  and  promptitude.     These  rules  arc 

\  so  strict  and  the  sentiment  against  the  "dirty  '  football-player 
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is  so  nearly  universal  that  there  is  a  very  general  effort  made  to 
avoid  foul  play  and  the  penalties  which,  it  is  believed,  would  surely 
follow.  Practically  the  same  results  could  have  been  achieved 
imder  the  old  rules  if  the  college  world  and  the  officials  had 
adopted  the  attitude  toward  rough  play  that  they  now  do.  If  the 
sentiment  changes,  the  blackguardly  tactics  will  creep  in." 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  football  is  considered  much  more 
encouraging  than  under  the  old  rules.  The  Cleveland  Leader, 
quoted  above,  adds  optimistically: 

"Football  has  been  reformed  for  its  own  good,  for  your  own 
good,  and  for  the  good  of  the  players.  It  had  degenerated  from  a 
spont  of  skill  and  strength  and  grace  to  a  contest  of  shove  and 
push  and  pounds.  It  is  coming  back  to  its  own.  It  has  not  yet 
been  robbed  of  all  its  danger — no  athletic  sport  is  without  its  peril 
— but  the  days  of  its  deadly  brutality  have  gone,  and  the  era  of  its 
clean,  manly  interest  has  come.     May  the  new  football  succeed  ! " 


THE   CAMPAIGN    OF   MR.  HUGHES. 

SO  much  space  has  been  given  in  these  columns  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  and  his  chances  for  the 
Governorship  of  New  York  that  in  this  article,  in  order  to  main- 


"  If  there  is  anything  of  public  validity  or  value  at  all  in  the 
Hearst  attitude  it  is  in  relation  to  corporations  ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore practically  indispensable  for  Mr.  Hughes  to  subject  Hearst's 
sincerity  on  this  major  point  to  a  rigid  test. 

"  He  did  this  in  the  manner  so  often  used  by  him  during  the 
insurance  investigation  of  last  year,  and  with  equally  crushing 
results.  Having  done  this  necessary  and  preliminary  thing,  Mr. 
Hughes  has  passed  on  with  the  canvass  to  other  and  not  less  im- 
portant things,  and  has  unfolded  them  with  equal  acumen,  equal 
thoroughness,  and  equal  force.  He  has  been  versatile  without 
effort,  natural  because  he  has  real  thoughts  to  express,  and  he  lias 
easily — one  might  fairly  say  unconsciously— maintained  a  high 
level  of  literary  form.  The  same  kind  of  surprise  that  was  awa- 
kened by  his  exact  and  continuous  skill  in  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion must  have  been  produced  in  many  minds  by  the  distinction 
of  manner  and  copious  knowledge  revealed  by  him  in  his  political 
addresses.  Relatively  unknown  as  a  lawyer,  he  made  a  perma- 
nent place  for  himself  in  that  capacity  by  his  wonderful  exposition 
of  the  lines  upon  which  the  insurance  business  in  New  York  has 
been  conducted  ;  and  now,  with  equal  readiness  and  certainty,  he 
is  making  a  fixed  place  for  himself  as  a  calm,  safe,  and  masterly 
political  guide  and  leader." 

Now,  cries  the  New  York  World (Dem.),  "  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
cunning  corporation  lawyer,  Mr.  Shearn,  know  from  experience 
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tain  a  proper  balance,  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  chiefly  considered. 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  who  has 
been  traveling  about  the  State  of  New  York  reports  many  signs 
of  bolting  by  Democrats  who  have  probably  never  bolted  before. 
He  reports  one  man,  for  example,  as  saying:  "  I  am  seventy-two 
years  old.  I  have  never  voted  for  a  Republican  in  my  life.  But 
I  am  against  Hearst  and  the  whole  kit  and  boodle  of  them,  Mur- 
phy included."  He  reports  furthermore  that  a  great  many  other 
Democrats  will  this  year  cast  their  first  Republican  vote.  One 
observer  up-State  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"It  is  not  merely  that  the  rural  Democrats  are  jumping  their 
party  lines;  the  fact  is  that  the  rural  Democracy  as  a  party  is 
going  to  pieces.  It  will  take  at  least  five  years  to  replace  it  with 
another  organization.  What  years  of  defeat  under  ex-Senator 
Hill,  what  the  Bryan  craze,  and  all  the  other  vagaries  could  not 
do,  Hearst  has  done.  The  old  Democratic  party  in  rural  New- 
York  is  a  wreck." 

Many  papers  in  analyzing  the  attacks  of  the  Hearst  papers  on 
Mr.  Hughes  invariably  quote  this  sentence  from  Mr.  Hearst's 
paper  written  only  ten  months  ago  :  "  No  one  in  New  York  will 
question  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  the  counsel  for  the 
people,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes."  The  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.) 
can  not  help  commenting  on  Mr.  Hughes's  calmness  and  dignity 
during  this  campaign.     To  quote  : 


how  McCurdy,  Hyde,  Perkins,  Ryan,  Harriman,  Piatt,  Odell,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  crew  felt  last  fall  when  Mr.  Hughes  had  them 
on  the  gridiron  and  was  frying  the  facts  out  of  them."  The 
Rochester  Post-Express  (Ind.  Rep.)  gives  a  humorous  account  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  attempt  to  explain  the  New  Jersey,  corporations  that 
"  control  "  his  newspapers  : 

"  The  second  attempt  to  meet  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Hughes  as 
to  the  Hearst  system  of  corporations  was  made  by  Mr.  Hearst 
himself  Tuesday  night  at  Oswego.  He  said  that  when  a  news- 
paper is  owned  by  one  man,  or  only  one  corporation  runs  a  busi- 
ness, it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  bring  suit  and  serve  papers  ; 
and  so  he  has  several  corporations,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  so  that  a  summons  and  complaint  can  be  handed  to  any 
old  director,  officer,  or  managing  agent,  or  tossed  across  the  coun- 
ter of  the  business  office  to  the  cashier.  The  system  of  separate 
responsibilities,  so  he  adds,  makes  the  blessing  of  a  lawsuit  easy, 
and  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen  !  Unfortu- 
nately there  have  been  cases  in  which  poor  clients  have  had  to 
pass  through  four  trials  before  finding  out  which  one  of  these  con- 
venient corporations  they  had  a  claim  against.  This  sort  of  argu- 
ment ought  to  be  reserved  for  an  audience  of  lunatics." 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  quotes  Mr. 
Hughes  as  saying,  "  Let  us  occasionally  have  a  little  talk  about 
good  things.  .  .  .  A  man  who  contemplates  nothing  but  what  is 
bad,  if  he  does  not  look  out,  will  soon  get  bad  himself."     And  to 
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the  absence  of  billingsgate,  that  paper  calls  attention  in  the  fol- 
lowing comment : 

"  The  contrast  between  a  man  of  Mr.  Hughes's  tone,  temper, 
and  caliber  and  one  of  Mr.  Hearst's  is  daily  becoming  more  ap- 
parent as  the  people  become  better  acquainted  with  the  two  men. 
We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Hughes  wants  to  find  something  good  in 
men  and  in  the  public  life 
of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Hearst,  in 
his  papers  and  on  the  plat- 
form, is  everlastingly  im- 
puting evil  motives  and 
principles  to  men  in  public 
life." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.)  shows  that 
even  the  labor  vote  is  di- 
vided, "  and  is  not,  as  was 
believed,  the  backbone  of 
the  support  of  Mr. Hearst." 
And  the  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  can  not  see  how 
it  could  be  otherwise. 
"What  is  Mr.  Hughes's 
position?"  it  asks,  and 
makes  this  answer: 

"  He  promises  labor  a 
square  deal  under  the  law. 

In  the  speech  at  Little  Falls,  in  which  he  set  the  key-note  by  ex- 
claiming 'Down  with  sham  reform  ! '  he  reminded  labor  that  with- 
in a  dozen  years  one  hundred  labor  relief  acts  have  been  passed 
under  the  auspices  of  tne  party  of  which  he  is  the  candidate.  He 
declared  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  those  acts,  and 
pledged  himself  to  their  efficient  execution.  But  he  added,  'I  do 
not  believe  in  talking  about  working  classes  or  any  other  classes. 
We  are  all  Americans.' 

"  This  language  of  self-respect  and  of  respect  for  labor  has  met 
its  deserved  response.  There  is  not  on  record  a  single  set  of  reso- 
lutions denouncing  his  'duplicity'  and  characterizing  him  as 'a 
humbug.'  So  far  as  anything  but  the  returns  can  show,  Mr. 
Hughes,  without  promises,  is  preferred  to  Mr.  Hearst,  with  his 
record  of  unfulfilled  and  unfulfillable  promises,  and  of  practises 
obnoxious  to  labor.  If  labor  votes  as  it  talks  and  resolves  through 
its  organizations,  it  will  be  long  before  another  such  insult  is  of- 
fered to  it  as  Mr.  Hearst's  candidacy." 


JAMES  L.  GERFY, 

Treasury  Department. 


DR.  H.  W.  WILEY, 

Department  of  Agriculture 


OPERATION   OF  THE   PURE-FOOD   LAW. 

THE  new  Pure-Food  law  that  recently  went  into  effect  will 
create,  as  the  Indianapolis  News  puts  it.  "almost  a  revolu- 
tion in  trade  methods."  The  system  of  false  and  misleading 
branding  and  labeling  that  has  grown  up  under  the  old  system  is 

to  be  banished.  "Itwas," 
says  The  News,  "  an  almost 
universal  system  of  false 
pretenses."  But  hereafter 
all  food  products  must  sail 
under  their  true  colors,  be 
scklunder  their  true  names. 
The  package  will  bear  the 
legend  "U.  S.  Inspected 
and  passed  under  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1906."  Secre- 
taries Wilson,  Shaw,  and 
Metcalf  must  still  give  their 
final  indorsement  before 
the  new  regulations  become 
operative,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  complaints  of  the 
manufacturers  are  still  be- 
The  manufac- 


THE  PURE-FOOD  COMMISSION 


S.  N.  D.  NORTH, 

Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Labor.    lnS  made 

turers  can  not  see  why  an 
American  wine  may  not 
be  called  "champagne,"  an  American  cheese  "  Neufchatel,"  or 
an  American  ham  "  Westphalia." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  for  one,  believes  that  "  the  only  draw- 
back under  the  regulations  is,  not  that  the  imported  article 
will  have  an  undue  advantage,  but  that  the  domestic  manufactur- 
ers will  be  no  longer  able  to  defraud  and  cheat  the  public  by  pre- 
tending to  deliver  an  important  article  of  known  quality,  when  in 
reality  they  are  delivering  a  cheap  imitation."  As  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  puts  it,  "the  rules  are  made  to  prevent  deception." 
and  then  that  paper,  after  explaining  that  it  is  forbidden  to  print 
misleading  names  on  labels,  such  as  "  Virginia  ham  "  on  ham  not 
from  Virginia,  or  "  leaf  lard  "  on  lard  that  is  not  really  leaf  lard, 
goes  on  to  add  : 

"  It  is  also  unlawful  to  use  the  term  'Frankfurter'  sausage  on 
sausage  that  is  made  in  American  cities.     However,  it  will  be 
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Boss  Murphy    "  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a 

thankless  child1"  —May  in  the  Detroit /tfWl 
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possible  to  use  the  term  !  Frankfurter  style  '  sausage,  or  to  use  the 
word  'brand'  before  sausage  of  this  distinguishing  name.  This 
will  give  the  customer  a  chance  to  see  that  it  is  an  imitation.  The 
salesman  will  then  have  a  chance  to  explain  that  the  product  is 
'just  as  good  '  as  the  original." 

The  Pure-Food  Commission  that  sat  to  hear  the  manufacturers' 
side  had  to  listen  to  many  bitter  complaints.  The  arguments,  as 
put  by  the  Scranton  Tribune,  are  as  follows : 

"  First,  according  to  each  one,  the  law  did  not  apply  to  his  par- 
ticular product;  and  second,  anyhow  if  it  did  apply  and  were  en- 
forced,.then  he  would  be  ruined  and  forced  to  go  out  of  business 
Third,  each  one  asserted  that  if  he  were  doing  anything  contrary 
to  the  law  it  was  because  his  consumers  wanted  the  goods  pre- 
pared that  way  and  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  anything  else. 
While  all  of  the  reasons  might  well  cause  a  smile,  there  is  still 
something  of  truth  in  the  last." 

And  no  less  a  paper  than  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
objects  to  the  manner  of  experimenting  by  which  Dr.  Wiley,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  declared  certain  preservatives  to 
be  injurious.     To  quote  : 

"Dr.  Wiley's  experiments  upon  his 'poison  squad'  have  con- 
vinced him  that  all  forms  of  borax  are  injurious,  and  his  conclu- 
sions are  now  quoted  abroad  as  tho  they  were  definitely  ascertained 
scientific  results.  But  the  experiments  were  tried  under  conditions 
calculated  to  excite  to  the  utmost  the  imagination  of  the  subjects, 
and  the  effects  might  have  been  caused,  and  were  probably  exag- 
gerated, by  this  stimulated  mental  action.  The  borax  was  not 
administered  in  food,  but  in  capsules,  and  we  presume  that  no 
medical  authorities  would  attempt  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  alco- 
holic drinks  upon  the  human  system  by  giving  capsules  of  proof 
spirits.  The  amounts  administered  were  in  all  probability  much 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  that  would  be  consumed  in  food,  and  Dr. 
Wiley,  in  deriving  his  conclusions,  assumed  that  if  a  certain 
amount  of  borax  would  cause  certain  unfavorable  symptoms, 
smaller  amounts  would  produce  proportionately  smaller  effects. 
The  truth  is,  they  might  produce  no  effects  at  all,  or  beneficial 
effects.  While  excessive  salt  causes  scurvy,  a  small  amount  of 
salt  is  necessary  to  health. 

"  There  is  now  a  general  condemnation  of  all  coal-tar  extracts 
in  food.  But  several  of  the  coal-tar  derivatives  are  standard  med- 
icines, and  one  of  them  which  it  is  proposed  to  prohibit  in  confec- 
tionery is  used  in  the  place  of  sugar  by  persons  suffering  from  cer- 
tain kidney  troubles." 

But,  in  the  words  of  the  Leadville  (Col.)  Herald-Democrat,"'  we 
think  that  the  anilin  dyes  can  be  dispensed  with  as  food."  That 
paper  continues  : 

"  They  are  made  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid  and  many  others,  in- 
cluding arsenious  acid,  tho  we  do  not  know  that  the  latter  is  used 
in  food.  Still  they  are  mineral  products  and  we  are  sure  they  do 
no  good,  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  people  when  once  they 
know  what  pure  food  is  will  prefer  it  to  the  compounds  they  have 
been  used  to  taking." 

And  that  is  largely  the  tone  of  the  American  press.  The  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat  reminds  Congress  that  the  law  at  present 
does  not  apply  to  imported  foods,  and  suggests,  therefore,  that 
"  the  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  apply,  in  some  reasonable 
way,  to  food  products  shipped  from  foreign  countries." 


OUR   WORST   AILMENT. 

A  17  HAT  is  the  matter  with  America?  William  Allen  White, 
*  *  who  some  years  ago  became  prominent  by  answering  a 
similar  question  about  Kansas,  undertakes  in  Colliers  Weekly  to 
tell  this  country  just  what  is  ailing  it.  In  his  opinion  the  heart 
and  gist  of  all  our  national  troubles  and  muck-raking  and  expo- 
sures is  a  low  morale.  If  only  that  disease  were  attended  to, 
thinks  Mr.  White,  that  health  which  the  very  phrase  "govern- 
ment for  the  people  by  the  people"  stands  for  would  blossom 
forth  in  the  national  life  as  it  never  bloomed  before.     He  says : 

"The  reason  why  the  thing  modernly  called  graft  is  found  in 


Americans  is  that  they  have  the  world-old  faults  that  rise  from 
clouded  n  oral  perceptions.  Only  a  few  men  in  this  world  steal 
and  murder  and  lie  with  malice  prepense.  Most  of  the  stealing 
and  murdering  and  lying  is  done  by  people  who  do  not  realize 
what  they  are  doing;  they  do  not  see  the  actual  thing  that  they 
are  stealing ;  they  do  not  have  before  them  the  actual  body  of 
their  victim  ;  they  do  not  perceive  exactly  how  they  are  lying  ;  and 
so  in  the  subcellar  of  the  American  political  life  the  farmer  who 
works  a  few  desultory  hours  on  the  road  in  front  of  his  farm,  and 


WILLIAM  ALLEN   WHITE, 

Who  diagnoses  our  national  disease  as  low  moral  standards. 

swears  that  he  has  performed  his  obligation  to  the  State  as  tran- 
scribed by  law,  does  not  see  clearly  that  he  is  stealing  money  from 
the  State,  has  made  or  left  unremoved  some  man's  death-trap,  and 
has  lied  into  the  bargain." 

But  Mr.  White  has  a  remedy.  The  schools,  which  mean  so 
much  in  American  life,  are  the  best  place  wherein  to  work  the 
change  in  the  moral  status  of  the  country.  The  need,  according 
to  Mr.  White,  is  for  "  improved  schools  for  the  children,  ...  to 
teach  them  that  our  government  and  our  civilization  are  based 
upon  the  law  of  brotherhood,  and  that  one  may  live  honestly  under 
our  government  and  our  civilization  only  in  so  much  as  he  keeps 
the  law,  not  merely  with  the  brothers  and  neighbors  he  sees  and 
knows,  but  with  those  unseen  and  unknown  who  deal  with  hira 
through  the  vast  invisible  compact  which  we  call  life."  Of  the 
farmer  above  referred  to  Mr.  White  says  : 

"The  same  man  is  honest  enough  in  a  business  transaction  at 
the  bank;  he  is  kind  enough  to  his  family  and  to  his  live-stock: 
he  is  truthful  in  court  and  out.  But  in  his  simple  first-hand  rela- 
tions with  his  unseen  and  unknown  neighbors,  through  the  medium 
of  the  government,  this  man,  whose  name  is  legion,  is  crooked 
and  unreliable.  And  the  attitude  of  the  farmer  toward  his  road 
tax,  in  so  far  as  it  epitomizes  the  attitude  of  the  average  voter 
toward  his  unseen  and  unknown  neighbors,  who  meet  him  through 
the  agency  of  the  government,  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  troubles  in 
this  government— and  in  all  governments  under  the  sun.  Yet 
there  is  much  hope  in  the  situation.  For  even  tho  the  road  repre- 
sents the  State— a  thing  to  be  cheated — the  district  school,  which 
sits  alongside  the  road,  is  treated  as  a  friend  and  a  brother  by  the 
farmer.  And  tho  he  be  childless,  the  farmer  willingly  gives  the 
school  the  best  he  has.  The  moral  vision  of  the  people  can  see 
their  neighbor's  interests  as  well  as  their  own  good  in  the  school 
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A  SQUARE   DEAL? 

-Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


MONOPOLY   LODGE  UNANIMOUS 

It  votes  that  Hughes  is  not  a  corporation  lawyer. 

—  Opper  in  the  New  York  American. 

THRUST  AND  COUNTER  THRUST. 


And  so  all  over  the  land  district  schools  are  as  honestly  and  as  in- 
telligently managed  as  the  farms  and  the  stores  of  the  communi- 
ties wherein  the  schools  are  found.  But  after  one  goes  beyond 
the  school  district  into  the  county,  the  attitude  of  the  citizen 
toward  the  county  government  often  is  so  careless  that  one  is  sur- 
prised at  the  honesty  of  those  who  serve  the  county  as  public 
officials.  When  the  taxpayer  goes  to  court  as  a  witness  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  find  him  charging  the  last  penny  that  the  law  allows, 
even  tho  he  has  not  earned  it  morally.  When  he  pays  his  taxes, 
he  is  prone  to  gloat  at  his  ability  to  cheat  the  county.  When  a 
public  ro'ad  is  laid  out  acrefss  his  field  the  difference  between  his 
valuation  to  the  appraisers  and  his  returns  to  the  assessors  is  a 
'source  of  innocent  merriment '  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  think 
an  oath  is  binding  on  an  honest  man." 

Mr.  White  points  out  that,  if  there  is  anything  like  "  treason  " 
in  the  Senate,  it  is  the  same  sort  of  treason  that  is  found  among 
the  people,  and  it  will  do  no  good  to  show  it  until  we  show  the 


people  their  treason  who  made  the  Senators.  It  will  do  no  good 
to  scold  or  abuse  the  people  unless  we  show  them  the  way  to  the 
higher  plane. 

But,  Mr.  White  maintains,  light  is  dawning.  Twenty  years 
ago  men  like  George  William  Curtis,  Carl  Schurz,  and  James 
Russell  Lowell  were  regarded  as  political  freaks.  To-day  men 
like  these  are  our  leaders  and  heroes.  As  Mr.  White  says : 
"A  new  generation  is  on  the  stage  of  life.  It  is  a  generation 
that  has  been  educated  in  the  American  public  schools  as  they 
have  existed  since  the  Civil  War.  Even  now  the  movement,  for 
direct  primaries  is  putting  a  new  complexion  upon  politics."  In 
Mr.  White's  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  great  movements  of  American 
politics.  "  When  it  is  established,  it  will  take  the  American  peo- 
ple one  step — and  that  a  long  step— nearer  to  the  real  government 
of  the  people  by  the  people,  that  the  people  may  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 


SOLID   FOR     n 

uley  in  the  New  Yoik   M 


Hamlet-Hearst—"  Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt!" 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


WEAKENING  OF   ENGLAND'S  HOLD    ON    INDIA. 

THERE  are  indications  in  the  condition  of  India,  as  reflected 
in  the  European  newspapers,  that  England  is  losing  her  hold 
on  the  loyalty  and  submission  of  the  long-suffering  Hindu.  A  re- 
markable series  of  letters  from  India  has  appeared  in  the  London 
Times,  in  one  of  which  we  are  told  that  "  the  English  educational 
system,  combined  with  the  introduction  of  representative  institu- 
tions in  India,  has  created  new  political  forces  antagonistic  to 
English  rule,  which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future." 
The  Hindus  have  set  up  an  Indian  National  Congress,  in  which 
they  freely  discuss  the  interests  and  administration  of  the  country. 
As  Mr.  Urquart  A.  Forbes  says  in  The  London  Quarterly  Review, 
they  "  criticize  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  of  the  Indian 
Government  with  a  freedom  little  short  of  that  displayed  by  the 
Opposition  in  its  prototype  at  Westminster."     Further: 

"The  National  Congress  party  controls  almost  the  whole  of  the 
vernacular  press  and  not  a  few  English  papers  in  India  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  native  teachers  and  professors,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  liberal  professions,  more  especially  the  large  and 
influential  body  of  barristers  and  pleaders.  It  has  also  adherents 
in  almost  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  a  still  larger  fol- 
lowing among  those  who  have  failed  to  obtain  government  em- 
ployment— the  chief  aspiration  of  a  large  proportion  of  natives, 
who  regard  education  merely  as  a  means  for  gratifying  it;  and 
tho  the  political  equipment  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  ablest  of 
its  leaders  are  the  product  of  Western  education,  this  party  claims 
to  represent  the  people  of  India — a  collection  of  countless  millions 
of  peoples  of  different  races,  creeds,  and  languages,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  still  unaffected  by  and  antagonistic  to  Western 
civilization,  and  whose  horizon  does  not  extend  beyond  the  village 
in  which  they  pass  their  lives." 

The  natives  of  India  seem  to  be  working  for  the  same  objects 
as  really  occupied  the  minds  of  our  forefathers  when  they  took 
part  in  the  "Boston  Tea  Party."  What  the  nation  is  agitating  for 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Forbes  : 

"  Its  authorized  program  includes  .  .  .  increased  representation 
of  native  opinion  on  the  councils  of  government,  a  larger  share  in 
the  administration,  and  a  more  effective  control  of  public  expen- 
diture; and  most  of  the  questions  which  have  aroused  its  preju- 
dices against  the  British  connection  have  little  to  do  with  Indian 
administration  and  do  not  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian 
Government — such  as  the  treatment  of  Indian  immigrants  in  cer- 
tain British  colonies,  the  excise  duties  imposed  on  Indian  industry 
for  the  selfish  protection,  as  it  is  claimed,  of  Manchester,  and 
the  throwing  upon  India  the  whole  burden  of  the  increase  in  the 
pay  of  the  British  garrison.  The  recent  agitation  with  respect  to 
the  partition  of  Bengal  has,  however,  shown  the  existence  among 
the  extreme  members  of  the  party  of  a  growing  spirit  of  revolt 
against  British  political  ascendancy,  with  the  manifestations  of 
which  many  moderate  men  of  high  principle  and  undoubted  loyalty 
in  the  Congress  have  not  the  courage  to  dissociate  themselves,  and 
which  finds  expression  in  the  columns  of  the  native  press  and  on 
public  platforms  in  bitter  criticisms  on  the  Government, 'which 
can  do  nothing  right ' ;  gross  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations 
of  fact;  denunciations  of  obnoxious  officials  as  Neros  and  Caligu- 
las  ;  and  rancorous  attacks  on  individuals." 

The  partition  of  Bengal,  for  the  sake  of  ready  communication 
with  two  administrative  centers,  was  literally  a  fulfilment  of  the 
imperialistic  maxim  divide  ct  imfiera,  for  as  the  Paris  Journal  des 
Debats  says  in  an  article  on  the  native  movement  in  British  India, 
"  this  act  divided  a  territory  ethnically  one  and  hurt  the  pride  of  a 
race  of  fine  civilization."  This  important  French  daily  points  out 
how  disaffection  is  secretly  spreading,  how  the  Hindus  have  actu- 
ally resorted  to  the  masscnstreik  in  the  railroads  and  factories. 
Moreover,  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  Japan,  and  the  deplacement  of 
Lord  Curzon,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  viceroys,  have  taught 
the  oriental  that  Occidental  power  and  authority  are  not  impreg- 
nable.    To  quote : 


"The  Japanese  victories  had  a  moral  effect  on  India  which  we 
have  before  referred  to.  The  Occident  is  no  longer  invincible. 
Events  ii,  Russia,  the  plight  of  the  Czar,  the  way  in  which  he  was 
forced  to  convene  the  Douma,  in  view  of  the  people's  passive  re- 
sistance, have  been  object-lessons  to  the  most  advanced  minds  of 
the  Indian  movement,  lessons  they  can  never  forget.  And  while 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Curzon  teaches  them  that  the  throne  of  the 
Viceroy  is  not  unassailable,  the  readiness  with  which  the  Liberal 
press  applaud  the  utterances  of  agitators  and  the  demands  made 
by  the  natives  swell  the  ambitions  and  awaken  the  hopes  of  the 
whole  population.  .  .  .  The  problem  for  England  is  a  singularly- 
arduous  one,  and  will  need  for  its  solution  all  the  political  instinct 
of  that  imperial  race  which  holds  the  crown  of  India  and  all  the 
patriotic  prudence  which  belongs  to  the  singular  sagacity  with 
which  England  has  retained  her  hold  on  the  Eastern  Continent." 
—  Translation  made  for 1 'he  Literary  Digest. 


THE  "BLUE  POPE"  OF  FRANCE. 

'THE  Blue  Pope  is  the  title  sarcastically  given  to  Henri  des 

-1       Houx  by  the  well-known  historian  of  the  Sorbonne,  Mr. 

Aulard,who  writes  in  the  Anrore (Paris)  criticizing  Mr.  Des  Houx 

and  his  Catholic  League.     Blue  is  the  color  of  the  Republic,  and 


THE  NEW  WAY   TO  ACQUIRE   PROPERTY    IN    FRANCE. 

Tramp—"  Let's  form  an  association  for  public  worship." 

—Figaro  (Paris). 

this  so-called  pope  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  White  Pope  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Jesuit  Black  Pope.  Altho  Mr.  Des  Houx  is 
now  opposing  Pius  X.,  he  began  by  espousing  the  claim  made 
to  the  temporal  power  by  Leo  XIII.,  and  thus  came  in  collision 
with  the  Italian  Government,  was  imprisoned,  and  finally  dropped 
by  Pope  Leo  as  a  somewhat  dangerous  advocate.  He  is  now 
drawing  down  upon  his  head  the  lightning  of  the  Roman  Ultra- 
montane press  for  the  attitude  he  has  taken  against  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  and  the  French  bishops.  Mr.  Durand-Morimbeau  (for 
Des  Houx  is  a  mere  pen-name)  is  trying  to  advocate  in  the  Matin 
(Paris)  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  league  which  shall  institute  the 
associations  of  public  worship  prescribed  by  the  Law  of  Separa- 
tion, but  proscribed  by  the  Pope,  so  as  to  give  Catholics  in  France 
the  use  of  the  buildings  and  other  church  property  which  they 
are  not  otherwise  to  enjoy.  Naturally  the  Osservatore  Romano. 
organ  of  the  Vatican,  speaks  indignantly  of  the  presumption  of 
Mr.  Des  Houx,  who  makes  a  reply  to  these  animadversions  in  the 
Paris  Matin.  He  meekly  says  that  he  quite  resigns  himself  to 
such  "  attacks,"  to  such  "  abuse  "  and  "calumnies."  But  he  re- 
sponds with  the  following  counter-thrust : 

"The  veto  of  Rome  will  result  in  leaving  the  Catholics  of  France 
utterly  destitute  of  opportunity  for  public  worship,  dispossessed 
of  their  churches  and  of  their  parochial  property,  without  the 
power  of  performing  the  last  offices  for  their  dead,  through  the 
violent  expropriation  of  their  pious  foundations.  At  the  same 
time  this  veto  condemns  all  our  secular  priests  to  actual  starva- 
tion." 

Mr.  Des  Houx  is  accused,  he  says,  of  trying  to  lay  hands  on  a 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  church  property.   He  indignantly 
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denies  this.  His  league  will  not  touch  a  cent,  but  will  merely 
give  the  church  the  chance  of  having  public-worship  associations, 
and,  through  these,  ordinary  religious  privileges,  in  spite  of  the 
Pope.     He  declares: 

"  Our  league  is  not  a  public-worship  association.  It  is  merely 
an  instrument  of  propaganda  by  which  such  associations  may  be 
formed  quite  independent  of  the  league  so  soon  as  the  church 
property  has  been  taken  possession  of." 

His  only  fear  is  that  the  property  of  the  church  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  such  religious  orders  as  the  Jesuits,  and  bitterly  reflects  : 

"No  doubt  such  religious  orders  are  much  cleverer  than  we  are, 
and  would  not  be  slow  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
Caholics  by  appropriating  Catholic  foundations.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  taken  for  a  religious  order.  We  have  neither  the  spirit  of 
filthy  lucre  nor  of  avarice.  We  are  working  for  the  good  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  only  recompense  we  look  for  is  the  consciousness 
of  duty  done  and  good  accomplished." 

The  Civilta  Cattolica,  of  Rome,  does  not  appreciate,  as  a 
Roman-Catholic  organ,  the  efforts  of  this  "  Blue  Pope,"  of  whom 
it  speaks  as  follows : 

"The  representatives  and  defenders  of  the  Jacobin  French  Gov- 
ernment will  say  that  the  Law  of  Separation  does  not  deprive  the 
church  of  the  use  and  administration  of  her  own  property.  How 
true  this  is  may  be  seen  from  the  proceedings,  comical  if  they 
were  not  odious,  of  the  Blue  Pope,  Henri  des  Houx,  founder  of  a 
league  for  the  setting  up  of  public-worship  associations,  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  the  bishops.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  recognize  this  Blue  Pope  and  to  hand  over  to 
him  and  his  followers  the  church  buildings,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Separation  Law  open  the  way  to  schism?  Is 
it  not  equally  evident  that  the  concessions  likely  to  be  made  to  Des 
Houx  and  his  associates  to-day,  simply  because  they  are  Catholics 
rising  in  rebellion  against  Pope  and  bishops,  may  to-morrow  be 
extended  to  even  more  furious  enemies  of  the  church  and  of  re- 
ligion, who  may  pretend,  with  a  lying  profession  of  Catholicity, 
that  they  are  delivering  their  church  and  their  religion  from  the 
alleged  tyranny  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops?" — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Mistakes  of  the  Douma-  Neither  the  Douma  as  it  was 
nor  the  efforts  of  Russian  Socialism  can  produce  a  rational  solu- 
tion of  Russia's  difficulties,  or  bring  in  a  reign  of  law  and  order, 
says  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  in  The  Positivist  Review  (London). 
Nor  is  it  philosophical  to  throw  all  the  blame  for  things  upon  the 
unhappy  Czar.  The  revolutionary  Douma  was  patriotic  and  en- 
thusiastic, but  it  was  certainly  not  statesmanlike.  To  quote  this 
distinguished  publicist: 

"The  Czardom  is  the  offspring,  not  of  Satan,  but  of  the  neces- 
sities of  a  primitive  era.  tho  it  is  now  out  of  date,  and  calls  for  the 

exercise  of  the  high 
wisdom  which  can  make 
the  past  glide  smoothly 
into  the  future.  For  all 
those  peasant  millions 
it  still  forms  the  only 
bond  of  allegiance  to  the 
State.  In  the  French 
Revolution,  the  mon- 
archy, instead  of  being 
constitutionally  limited, 
was  prematurely  des- 
"T  guess  I  shall  l"  ih  now.    troved.       The  bond  of 

Here  comes    I  i   much  teh-dog   aIlegiance  was  broken, 

than   I   (.in  pretend  to   I  °  .      ' 

Jugtnd (Munich).       and  tlu'rc'  '""owed  civil 

war.      The    blame    for 

the  state  of  things  which  has  brought  on  a  violent   revolution,  so 

the  grievances  of  the  peasant  are  concerned,  rests  perhaps 

upon    the    autocrat    than    upon    the    great  landowners,  who 

have   idled   in  pleasure-cities  instead   of  living  on  their  estates 

and    doing    their    duty    to    their    people.     In    arraigning    the 

tOCracy,    let    us    not  forget    Alexander   II.,    his    reforms,    and 


"There  was  little  hope  of  cooperation  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  such  an  assembly  as  the  Douma.  The  Douma 
evidently  was  revolutionary  and  bent  on  wresting  government  at 
once  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Czar.  Patriotic,  it  may  have  been, 
as  it  certainly  was  enthusiastic.  Statesmanlike  wisdom,  such  as 
recognizes  the  necessity  .of  compromise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  shown.  It  seems  a  question  whether  the  convocation  of  a 
public  assembly  of  Notables,  selected  on  a  thoroughly  liberal 
principle,  but  with  security  for  their  intelligence  and  responsibility, 
to  open  the  work  of  reform,  might  not  have  led  practically  to  bet- 
ter results."  ' 

WOMEN'S  WORK   IN  GERMANY. 

THE  recent  great  Socialist  gathering  at  Mannheim  was  not 
without  its  feminist  adjunct,  altho  the  organs  of  Kaulsky, 
Braun.and  Bebel  complain  that  the  addresses  and  papers  read  by 
the  women  were  too  much  up  in  the  clouds,  too  purely  academic, 
and  did  not  have  the  interest  which  would  have;  resulted  from  a 
plain  statement  of  fact.  The  Netu  Gesellschaft  (Berlin),  referring 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  women  farm  laborers,  regrets 
that  there  was  not  more  clear  information  about  the  work,  hours, 
wages,  and  social  habits  of  the  many  women  who  toil  on  the  farms 
and  roads  of  Germany.  The  tone  of  speculation  taken  by  the 
German  feminists  may  be  seen  from  an  article  in  the  Berlin  Um- 
schaic  written  by  Elizabeth  Gottheiner,  which  is  remarkable  in 
some  ways  for  its  moderation.  This  writer  demands  that  the  edu- 
cation of  women  should  be  identical  with  that  of  men  and  adds: 

"  The  girls  who  have  completed  their  primary  studies  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  completing  their  education  in  the  most 
advanced  branches.  Professional  schools  for  women  should  be 
organized,  so  as  to  raise  for  women  in  every  department  a  stand- 
ard equal  to  that  demanded  of  men,  so  that  women  equally  with 
those  of  the  other  sex  should  have  unconditional  entrance  to  all 
the  highest  institutions  of  learning,  scientific,  technical,  and  artis- 
tic, for  which  they  can  prove  their  preparation." 

This  writer  does  think,  however,  that  the  difference  between 
feminine  and  masculine  intellect  must  establish  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  lines  of  scientific  work  taken  by  the  sexes  severally. 
Intellectual  research  has  many  departments,  some  affording  a  bet- 
ter field  for  men  than  for  women.  But  while  men  excel  women  in 
certain  branches  of  scientific  investigation,  it  is  equally  unde- 
niable that  feminine  minds  are  best  adapted  for  other  branches. 
Speaking  of  the  division  of  labor  between  the  man  and  the  woman 
she  notes  that  a  change  has  recently  come  over  the  ideals  of  the 
feminists,  and  writes  as  follows  : 

"Formerly  the  feminists  of  Germany  aspired  to  compete  with 
men  in  those  professions  in  which  men  formed  the  majority. 
Nowadays  they  merely  ask  that  they  be  admitted  to  those  fields  of 
activity  in  which,  from  their  characteristics  as  women,  they  can  do 
different  and  better  service  than  men.  Such  an  extension  of  fem- 
inine activity  will  not,  as  many  have  feared,  infringe  on  the  sphere 
of  male  activity,  altho  it  will  increase  the  work  done  in  the  world 
by  the  human- race.  The  division  of  work  between  the  two  sexes 
has  a  promising  future  before  it,  in  the  realm  of  science  especially. 
To  men  belong  the  great  general  principles  of  scientific  research. 
Abstraction  and  synthesis  are  their  work.  The  details  must  be 
left  to  women,  who  are  adapted  for  special  investigation  and  anal- 
ysis. Naturally  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  precise  line  between  the 
fields  of  feminine  and  masculine  intellectual  activity;  for  in  the 
final  analysis  this  line  must  be  adjusted  according  to  individual 
idiosyncrasy.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  while  women  are  to 
be  accorded  the  fullest  liberty  in  self-development,  they  are 
sure  to  preserve,  in  whatever  field  of  activity,  a  tone  and  senti- 
ment essentially  feminine.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  have  the  effect  ot  enriching  and  enlarging  the 
methods  of  scientific  research.  And  one  effect  of  this  theoretical 
equality  of  value  in  men's  and  women's  work  will  be  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  expressed  in  the  formula  'equal  pay  for  equal 
work'  — a  formula  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  adopted  as 
their  maxim  by  .ill  feminists  whether  they  belong  to  the  proletariat 
he  middle  classes,  whether  they  are  moderate  or  radical."— 
Translation  made/orTHE    LITERARY    DIGEST. 
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WOMEN    WORKING   SIDE    BY   SIDE   WITH    MEN,    BUILDING    A    ROAD-BED 
FOR   A   STREET    RAILROAD    IN     BERLIN. 


WOMEN    LAYING   A    TRACK    OF   A    RAILROAD.      FOR    THIS  THEY  ARE 
PAID   NINE  CENTS   AN    HOUR. 


WOMEN     LABORERS    IN    GERMANY. 


BEBEL'S   CONDEMNATION  OF   THE  GENERAL 

STRIKE. 

ANEW  word,  Massenstreik,  was  quite  recently  invented  in 
Germany  by  Socialists  of  the  Marx  type,  and  Herr  Bebel, 
the  great  Socialistic  doctrinaire  of  the  Reichstag,  last  year  uttered 
a  burning  speech  at  Jena  in  favor  of  this  weapon  of  popular  war- 
fare. During  earlier  stages  of  the  present  Russian  revolution  a 
general  strike  was  looked  upon  as  the  panacea  and  heal-all  of 
popular  movements.  Socialistic  organs  like  the  ATeue  Zeit  (Stutt- 
gart) and  the  Nene  Gesellschaft  (Berlin)  hailed  the  great  railway 
and  postal-service  strikes  in  St.  Petersburg  as  heralding  the  dawn 
of  liberty. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  Massenstreik  in  Russia 
failed  of  its  object,  and  it  is  therefore  not  very  surprising  that  Mr. 
Bebel,  at  the  recent  "  Party  day," 
or  annual  congress  of  Socialists  at 
Mannheim,  should  express  himself 
in  a  manner  which  quite  contra- 
dicted the  tone  he  assumed  at  Jena. 
As  reported  in  his  own  organ,  Vor- 
ivaerls  (Berlin),  he,  who  had  spo- 
ken so  enthusiastically  of  the  strike 
universal  in  Russia,  declared  that 
such  a  thing  would  not  go  down  in 
Germany.  "The  Prussian  monar- 
chy and  the  Junkers  and  magnates 
would  put  down  such  an  attempt 
to  paralyze  industry.  Nor  can 
strikes  be  brought  about  artifi- 
cially ;  they  are  only  possible  when 
the  masses  become  animated  by  a 
general  excitement."  He  declared, 
moreover,  that  the  general  strike 
had  failed  in  Russia  just  for  the 
reason  that  general  public  opinion 
was  not  favorable  to  it.  and  con- 
tinued : 


There  are,  indeed,  circumstances  under  which  a  general  strike 
would  be  justifiable  in  Germany,  even  tho  it  should  prove  but  a 
policy  of  despair,  he  said,  and  concluded  as  follows : 

"  I  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  declare  that  if  any  attack  on  the 
general  franchise  were  made  by  the  Government  or  the  throne,  if 
any  attempt  were  made  to  deprive  the  Labor  party  of  their  right 
of  combination,  then  the  hour  would  come  when  a  general-  strike 
would  become  absolutely  necessary.  We  should  be  compelled  to 
take  this  step  ;  there  could  be  no  compromise,  and  into  action  we 
should  be  driven  to  go,  even  with  the  certain  prospect  of  leaving 
our  dead  bodies  on  the  field." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


"  In  Germany  conditions  are 
quite  different  from  what  they  are 
in    Russia.      The  Germans   have 

many  things  for  which  Russia  is  still  struggling.  As  things 
exist  in  Germany  the  proclamation  of  a  general  strike  would  be 
an  absurdity,  nay,  an  impossibility.  It  would  be  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, and  a  general  who  goes  into  battle  feeling  certain  that  he 
is  doomed  to  be  defeated  is  surely  mad,  and  ought  to  be  court- 
martialed  and  shot." 


Waiter—"  I'm  sorry  to  say  we  haven't  a  drop  of  liquor  left  in  the  cellar 
The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  has  just  been  staying  here  three  weeks." 

— Simplicissimtis  ( Munich i . 


Why  Revolution   Fails  in    Russia.— A  clear  and  tren- 
chant analysis  of  the  Russian  character  by  Louis  de  Soudak,  in 

the  Bibliotheqite  Universelle  (Lau- 
sanne), reveals  the  secret  of  failure 
in  the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment. "  Sloth  insensibly  destroys 
all  the  virtues,"  said  Rochefou- 
cauld, and  Mr.  de  Soudak  finds  in 
this  maxim  the  key  to  the  situation. 
The  Russian  he  describes  as  idle 
and  egotistical.  He  is  good- 
natured,  even  to  weakness,  hu- 
mane and  tolerant,  truthful  and 
loyal,  intelligent,  but  pedantic  and 
fond  of  argument.  He  has  still 
the  faults  of  serfdom.  Says  Mr. 
de  Soudak : 

"The  peasant  is  still  by  social 
usage  relegated  to  the  other  side 
of  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  the 
serf  of  yesterday  and  all  other 
classes  of  society.  It  would  be 
rash  to  pass  unqualified  censure 
upon  him,  because  he  is  scarcely 
responsible  for  those  faults  of  his 
which  have  hindered  him  from 
displaying  his  many  valuable  and 
exceptional  qualities.  I  have  cer- 
tainly no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  no  great  or  stable  government  will  ever  be  established  in 
Russia  without  the  cooperation  of  this  man  of  the  fields,  who  is 
bound  eventually  to  obtain  possession  of  that  light  which  the  hand 
of  autocracy  has  hitherto  hidden  from  him  under  a  bushel.  If  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  Russia  had  not  in  reserve  these  legions  of  peas- 
ants, as  the  earnest  of  a  future,  distant  but  bound  to  come,  all 
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hope  would  be  chimerical  and  this  great  country  would  infallibly  be 
dismembered  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
An  effective  revolution,  i.e.,  a  revolution  well  organized  and  con- 
ducted with  energy  to  the  end,  is,  under  present  conditions,  impos- 
sible in  Russia,  where  every  attempt  at  emancipation  is  necessarily 
shipwrecked  in  the  disorder  which  really  subserves  the  purpose  of 
the  party  of  reaction  and  practical  anarchy."—  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S   IDEA  OF  DISARMAMENT. 

T  1  JHILE  a  large  section  of  the  European  press  is  talking  very 
V  V  piously  of  disarmament,  or  limitation  of  future  military 
preparation,  the  dockyards  and  foundries  are  still  busy,  ships  of 
war  are  being  multiplied,  armor-plate  is  becoming  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  guns  are  growing  proportionately  greater  in  caliber. 
The  French  military  and  naval  organ  Amide  et  Marine  (Paris) 
notes  significantly  that  the  four  great  Powers  of  the  world  are 
steadily  increasing  their  navies.  Between  the  years  1885  and  1906 
there  have  been  either  built  or  projected  by  the  United  States  28 
iron-clads  of  the  first  class,  while  England  is  credited  with  59, 
F ranee  with  23,  and  Germany  with  27.  These  are  only  the  giants 
of  naval  warfare— all  completed,  or  to  be  completed,  within  twelve 
or  thirteen  years.  Yet  The  Hague  Peace  Congress  is  imminent. 
What  such  a  congress  really  means  to  Germany, for  instance,  may 
be  judged  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  (Ber- 
lin), written  by  Professor  Schiemann,  of  the  Military  Academy, 
Berlin.  This  authority  is  credited  with  being  a  personal  friend  of 
William  II.,  whom  he  recently  accompanied  on  his  cruise  to  Nor- 
way. •  He  is,  moreover,  said  to  be  the  Kaiser's  mouthpiece  on 
international  questions  and  has,  in  the  article  referred  to,  evidently 
expressed  the  views  of  his  imperial  master.  He  scouts  at  the  idea 
of  disarmament  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  somewhat  haughtily 
pronounces : 

"  Germany  is  not  going  to  accept  any  foreign  advice  as  to  what 


she  is  to  do  or  not  to  do.  The  other  nations  may  provide  for 
themselves  exactly  as  they  choose.  If  they  are  galled  by  the  load 
of  militarism,  they  are  at  liberty  to  shake  it  off.  As  for  us,  we 
consider  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  army  a  great  national  in- 
strument of  education,  a  school  which  no  one  should  shirk,  and 
from  which  every  citizen  derives  the  blessing  which  results  from 
a  strict  performance  of  duty,  such  as  imparts  both  mental  and 
physical  training." 

The  professor  acknowledges  that  this  is  a  distinctly  German  con- 
ception, and  has  never  been  accepted  by  the  other  nations.    Thus : 

"Other  nations  of  Europe  have  tried  the  system  of  universal 
militarism,  but  have  never  liked  it.  The  Russian  revolution 
teaches  us  that  on  a  Slavic  soil  such  a  system  is  dangerous  to  the 
state,  and  in  Latin  countries,  especially  in  France,  a  constant  war 
is  waged  against  it,  while  in  England  it  is  not  even  spoken  of. 
What  we  say  of  our  army  applies  also  to  our  navy,  and  those  who 
think  that  a  German  fleet  is  an  anomaly  need  to  be  reminded  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  German  flag  dom- 
inated the  ocean,  and  at  present  we  are  simply  regaining  our  old 
position.  Our  political  ideas  are  too  firmly  based  on  historical 
and  philosophical  principles  to  admit  of  our  indulging  in  the 
dream  of  a  continuous  peace.  Nations  whose  future  is  to  be 
mapped  out  on  such  principles  as  that  of  unbroken  peace  are 
really  surrendering  their  right  to  exist,  and  are  destined  to  become 
the  prey  of  stronger  peoples,  or  the  sport  of  socialistic  innova- 
tors. The  last  is  the  worst  of  possible  fates.  A  government 
which  is  well-intentioned  without  being  strong  can  never  fulfil  its 
duty  of  defending  the  cause  of  what  is  great  and  good,  and  in 
dropping  the  sword  exposes  itself  and  its  children  to  the  bomb." 

The  writer  concludes  by  an  implied  prophecy  of  Germany's  sur- 
vival over  all  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.     He  says  : 

"  Germany  has  now  less  cause  than  the  other  Powers  for  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  future.  Those  European  governments  which 
have  possessions  in  Africa  and  Asia  must  eventually  lose  them. 
Russia  and  France  can  not  long  maintain  their  hold  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Far  East.  In  fifty  years  England  must  acknowledge  the 
coronation  of  a  Hindu  monarch  in  India.  The  Boers  will  sup- 
plant the  English  in  South  Africa,  Everywhere,  even  in  the 
United  States,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be  absorbed  and  anni- 
hilated by  another  and  more  powerful  nation." 

.  This  other  and  more  powerful  nation,  Professor  Schiemann 
gives  us  to  understand,  is  that  over  which  his  imperial  master, 
and  presumably  inspirer,  rules.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


\i;ki\  a  1.. 
"  Stiit:c  ijui  pent  '     He  is  onto  us !     I  he  Icllow  must  be  an  expert." 

fug-end  (Munich). 


dernburg's  dismissals. 
"  Before  the  new  building  can  be  erected  we  must  take  the  roof  off 
the  old."  —Ulk  (Berlin i. 


A   SHAKE-UP    IN   THE   GERMAN    COLONIAL  OFFICE. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


THE   SALOON   AS   A   DISEASE-BREEDER. 

ENTIRELY  apart  from  the  alcohol  question,  regarding  which 
there  may  be  difference  of  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
saloon  may  menace  the  health  of  a  community  simply  from  its 
lack  of  sanitary  precautions.  This  is  brought  out  clearly  by  a 
writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  October6).  Taking  up 
first  the  question  of  injury  wrought  by  the  saloon  as  a  distributor 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  he  notes  that  while  drinking  to  excess  is  un- 
doubtedly injurious,  physically  and 
mentally,  yet  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  absolutely  proved  that  alco- 
holic beverages,  taken  with  discre- 
tion and  at  the  proper  time,  do  harm. 
He  goes  on : 

"  On  the  alcohol  question  the  opin- 
ions of  medical  and  scientific  men 
are  strangely  divergent.  Some  lead- 
ers of  the  medical  world,  as  Sir 
Victor  Horsley  and  Prof.  Sims 
Woodhead  in  England,  hold  alcohol 
in  abhorrence  and  state  that  as  a 
drug  it  is  useless  and  as  a  beverage 
it  is  pernicious.  Other  equally  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  science,  as 
Professor  Atwater,  Professor  Chit- 
tenden, and  most  of  the  German 
scientists  who  have  made  investiga- 
tions into  the  matter,  state  that  alco- 
hol has  its  uses  and  forbear  to  stig- 
matize it  as  utterly  destructive  to 
body  and  mind.  A  large  proportion 
of  English-speaking  medical  men 
reserve  their  decision  on  the  subject 
until  more  has  been  determined  con- 
cerning the  action  of  alcohol  than  is 
at  present  known.  This,  in  the  face 
of  the  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments which  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  few  years,  is  probably  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  drinking  of  alcoholic  stimulants 

has  never  been   so   prevalent  here  as  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
people  of  America  on  the  whole  are  a  temperate  race." 

Apart  from  all  this,  however,  the  saloon  is  in  many  instances 
the  means  of  originating  and  disseminating  disease,  especially 
when  not  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Two  special  articles  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  in  Great  Britain,  which  appeared  in  The  Lancet 
a  number  of  months  ago,  contain  the  results  of  a  very  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject.     Says  the  writer  already  quoted : 

"  Of  course,  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  public-houses  of  Lon- 
don and  the  saloons  of  New  York,  viewed  from  a  hygienic  stand- 
point. Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  London  establishments  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  that  city  can  not  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  termed  sanitary.  In  fact,  as  the  writer  in  The 
Lancet  states,  'The  question  of  sanitation  is  almost  wholly  disre- 
garded in  the  management  of  public-houses.'  The  so-called  pri- 
vate bars  of  the  British  public-house  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
These  bars  are  merely  narrow  boarded  compartments  opening  onto 
a  common  counter  and  are  presumably  provided  for  the  conven- 
ience of  women  or  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  drink  in  a  public- 
house  in  the  full  sight  of  their  fellow  men.  Such  compartments 
are  naturally  often  overcrowded,  and  one  who  uses  them  is  com- 
pelled to  rub  shoulders  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  re- 
gardless of  their  sanitary  state. 

"It  has  been  proved  more  or  less  conclusively  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  spread  by  the  agency  of  public-houses  in  Great 
Britain,  and  this  is  probably  also  the  case  to  a  lesser  extent  in  re- 
gard to  saloons  in  America.     Altho  the  saloons  here  are  far  cleaner 


and  better  ventilated  than  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  there  are 
many  in  which  diseased  and  unwashed  loafers  spend  a  great  part 
of  their  time.  There  are  many  other  affections  which  may  also 
be  easily  spread  by  means  of  the  saloons.  Among  these  are  diph- 
theria and  other  infectious  diseases,  syphilis,  and  almost  all  forms 
of  skin  diseases.  Over  and  above  the  fact  that  American  saloons, 
as  a  rule,  are  far  cleaner  and  more  hygienic  than  the  British  public- 
houses,  there  is  one  lamentable  feature  of  drinking  in  Great  Brit 
ain  which  is  absent  here.  The  habit  of  drinking  among  women  in 
public  bars  is  referred  to.  Drinking  by  women  is  practised  every- 
where, but  in  no  other  part  of  the  civilized  world  can  it  be  wit- 
nessed to  such  an  extent  as  in  Great  Britain.  What  are  known  in 
England  as  respectable  women  are  accustomed  to  foregather  in 

the  public-house  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  drinking  and  gossiping. 
No  particular  loss  of  self-respect 
attaches  to  the  woman  who  does 
this,  and  consequently  the  custom 
shows  no  signs  of  declining. 

"  We  may,  on  the  whole,  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  that,  altho  in  many 
matters  hygienic  we  are  not  quite  in 
the  front,  at  least  our  saloons  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  other  great  English-speaking 
peoples." 


SHORTCOMINGS   OF 
INVENTORS. 


T' 


MR.   THORBUKN    REID. 

"  At  its  best,  invention  is  but  a  form  of  speculation  ;  at  its  worst, 

a.  gamble." 


(New  York,  October). 


HE  inventor  is  seldom  a  skilful 
igineer.  Engineers,  we  are 
told,  are  accustomed  to  deride  his 
ability  in  this  direction  and  to  lament 
that  lack  of  engineering  skill  causes 
so  many  promising  new  devices  to 
lack  effectiveness.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
the  methods  of  thought  of  the  suc- 
cessful inventor  are  almost  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  those  needed 
by  the  successful  commercial  engi- 
neer. This  situation  is  stated  and 
explained  as  follows  by  Thorburn 
Reid,  writing  in  Cassier's  Magazi>ie 
Says  Mr.  Reid : 


"The  essence  of  invention  is  newness  or,  as  the  patent  phra- 
seology puts  it,  'novelty.'  The  inventor  must  do  something  that 
has  not  been  done  before  or  must  do  an  old  thing  in  a  new  way  : 
the  commercial  engineer,  as  a  rule,  follows  precedent. 

"  When  a  problem  that  is  outside  of  his  own  experience  con- 
fronts the  engineer,  he  must  try  to  find  out  how  others  have  suc- 
cessfully solved  it,  and  follow  their  methods.  Except  in  those 
rare  cases  where  there  is  no  precedent  to  guide  him,  or  when  the 
precedents  are  not  numerous  enough  to  establish  a  uniform  stand- 
ard, the  sound  engineer  will  try  experiments  in  commercial  work 
only  when  the  conditions  absolutely  demand  them,  or  where  the 
success  of  the  experiment  means  a  great  gain,  and  its  failure  can 
be  easily  remedied. 

"  The  inventor  risks  failure  in  the  hope  of  achieving  a  great  suc- 
cess ;  the  commercial  engineer  takes  no  risk  he  can  avoid,  even 
tho  there  be  a  possibility  that  by  taking  the  risk  he  may  greatly 
benefit  his  undertaking. 

"  This  does  not  mean  that  the  commercial  engineer  may  not  take 
risks  when  the  conditions  demand  them,  but  that  his  constant  aim 
should  be  to  accomplish  the  object  sought  by  machinery  and 
methods  that  have  been  standardized  by  long  use,  or  whose 
efficacy  has  been  proved  in  his  own  experience  or  in  that  of 
others. 

"  WThen,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  is  confronted  by  conditions 
that  are  so  new  or  unusual  that  the  employment  of  new  or  untried 
machinery  or  methods  is  unavoidable,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
him  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  care  and,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will 
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throw  the  responsibility  back  on  his  employers  by  informing  them 
of  the  risk  necessarily  involved. 

"  The  typical  inventor  has  never  any  doubt  of  the  success  of 
his  invention.  Failures  mean  to  him  but  temporary  discourage- 
ment ;  he  soon  forgets  them  and  remembers  only  his  successes. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  progress  of  humanity  that  this  is 
so,  for  without  his  enthusiasm,  his  contempt  for  obstacles,  his 
sublime  confidence  and  resilience  in  the  face  of  failures  and  dis- 
couragements, the  inventor  would  never  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
capital  necessary  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  and  consequently  many 
of  the  most  valuable  inventions  would  probably  never  have  been 
developed. 

"The  typical  inventor  is  a  creature  of  fancies,  imaginative,  en- 
thusiastic, a  dreamer  nearly  always.  He  belongs  in  the  class  of 
artists,  poets,  and  painters.  He  is  impractical,  irresponsible,  but 
often  lovable.  Like  others  of  his  class,  his  temperament  is  apt  to 
make  him  irritable,  impatient  of  restraint,  control,  or  opposition. 
The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  his  art  must  be  practised, 
combined  with  his  artistic  temperament,  often  produce  in  him  a 
state  of  chronic  suspicion  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  forced  to  work.  He  is  incapable  of  understanding 
the  conservative  methods  of  thought  of  the  commercial  engineer 
or  business  man  and  places  upon  himself  and  his  inventions  too 
high  an  estimate  of  value.  He  has  no  sense  of  proportion  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  money,  but  dreams  of  millions  with  lofty 
assurance  when  he  may  not  have  enough  to  buy  himself  food 
withal,  and  gives  away  his  last  shilling  or,  it  may  be,  some  one 
else's,  with  sublime  confidence  that  God  will  care  for  his  own. 

"That  the  inventor,  by  reason  of  these  qualities,  often  falls 
prey  to  an  unscrupulous  promoter  or  business  man  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  who  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of 
their  savings  frequently  become  victims  of  the  inventor's  over- 
confidence,  lack  of  business  judgment,  and  general  irresponsibility 
in  money  matters  There  is  a  right  way  of  developing  inventions, 
which  is  seldom  the  inventor's  way,  and  the  right  method  may 
properly  take  its  place  as  a  branch  of  sound  engineering. 

"  It  has  been  said,  inventions  are  out  of  place  in  commercial 
engineering.  Their  development  should  be  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate undertaking  whose  sole  object  is  to  determine  their  value, 
eliminate  practical  defects,  and  learn  by  experience  the  best  way 
to  make  and  apply  them  ;  and  those  who  furnish  the  money  for 
this  purpose  should  understand  clearly  the  risk  they  run. 

"Before  such  an  undertaking  is  entered  upon,  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained what  demand  there  will  be  for  the  invention,  what  it  will 
cost  to  make  it  commercially,  whether  or  not  there  is  any  other 
device  already  on  the  market  which  will  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  efficiently  and  as  cheaply,  and  what  the  probable  profits  will  be." 

This  sort  of  thing  is  distasteful  to  the  inventor.  Impatient  to 
see  his  device  in  operation,  he  makes  his  drawings  before  he  is 
ready  to  show  complete  details  clearly.  Often  new  ideas  occur  to 
him  in  the  course  of  his  work,  causing  him  to  throw  it  away  and 
begin  again  He  scorns  considerations  of  cost,  whether  of  con- 
struction or  operation,  and  often,  too,  designs  delicate  machines 
that  could  be  worked  only  by  the  exceptional  mechanic.  In  other 
words,  he  is  apt  to  be  unpractical,  while  the  essence  of  sound 
engineering  is  practicality.  So,  while  the  inventor  is  often  a 
genius  whose  wings  it  would  be  unwise  to  clip  too  closely,  a  little 
training  will  not  hurt  him.  Mr.  Reid  uses  a  different  figure  of 
speech.     He  says: 

"  At  its  best,  invention  is  but  a  form  of  speculation  ;  at  its  worst, 
a  gamble.  However,  if  the  game  must  be  played,  some  of  the 
principles  of  sound  engineering  may  be  applied  to  it." 


The  Physician  as  a  Public  Teacher.— A  new  func- 
tion of  the  medical  profession,  brought  into  strong  light  by  recent 
events,  is  touched  upon  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  his 
address  at  the  dedication  of  his  new  medical  school,  printed  in 
Science  (New  York,  October  12).  The  physician  is  beginning  to 
act  as  an  instructor  of  the  people  at  large,  teaching  the  whole 
population  how  diseases  are  caused  and  communicated,  and  what 
are  the  corresponding  means  of  prevention.  President  Eliot  be 
lieves  that  this  function  is  sure  to  be  amplified  and  made  more 
effective  in  the  near  future.     He  goes  on  : 


"  The  recent  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  a  good  illustration 
of  this  new  function  of  the  profession.  To  discharge  it  well  re- 
quires in  medical  men  the  power  of  interesting  exposition,  with 
telling  illustration  and  moving  exhortation.  Obviously  the  func- 
tion calls  for  disinterestedness  and  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
profession ;  but  to  this  call  it  is  certain  that  the  profession  will  re- 
spond. It  also  calls  for  some  new  adjustments  and  new  functions 
in  medical  schools,  which  should  hereafter  be  careful  to  provide 
means  of  popular  exposition  concerning  water  supplies,  foods, 
drinks,  drugs,  the  parasitic  causes  or  consequences  of  disease  in 
men,  plants,  and  animals,  and  the  modes  of  communication  of  all 
communicable  diseases.  Medical  museums  should  be  arranged 
in  part  for  the  instruction  of  the  public,  and,  with  some  suitable 
reservations,  should  be  statedly  open  to  the  public.  The  medical 
schools  should  also  habitually  provide  popular  lectures  on  medical 
subjects,  and  these  lectures  should  be  given  without  charge  on 
days  and  at  hours  when  working  people  can  attend.  In  other 
words,  selected  physicians  should  become  public  teachers,  as  well 
as  private  practitioners.  America  has  much  to  learn  from  Europe 
in  regard  to  this  public-spirited  service  on  the  part  of  the 
profession." 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  VALUE  OF  RAILWAY 
ELECTRIFICATION. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  change 
from  steam  to  electricity,  now  in  progress  on  certain  parts 
of  large  Eastern  railroads,  is  to  proceed  until  electricity  has 
largely  superseded  steam  as  a  motive  power.  This  is  the  view 
taken,  very  naturally,  by  the  great  electric  companies.  The  other 
side  is  given  by  a  writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  Octo- 
ber 4),  who  professes  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  general  engineer- 
ing standpoint,  without  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  particular  motive 
power  He  concludes  that  the  most  notable  cases  of  electric  in- 
stallations on  steam  railways  now  before  the  public  belong  to  the 
class  where  other  considerations  than  economy  make  a  change 
imperative.  Such  are  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 
entrances  to  New  York,  the  lines  through  the  St.  Clair  tunnel,  and 
many  suburban  lines,  where  the  special  advantage  of  electric  trac- 
tion in  freedom  from  smoke,  more  rapid  acceleration,  adaptability 
to  frequent  service,  and  consequent  attractions  to  travel  are  likely 
to  bring  about  an  extensive  use  of  electric  locomotives.  On  main 
lines,  none  of  these  considerations  applies.  The  writer  considers 
the  special  case  of  Western  mountain  divisions  where  water-power 
is  available  Investigations  and  estimates  for  operating  the  Sierra 
Nevada  section  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are  already  being  made, 
we  are  told.  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  such  operation  will  not 
pay.     He  says : 

"  On  its  face  the  problem  seems  an  easy  one.  Here  is  a  moun- 
tain torrent  dashing  down  thousands  of  feet.  Here  is  a  train  toil- 
ing along  up  the  mountain-side,  burning  coal  to  obtain  its  power. 
To  harness  the  torrent  and  set  it  to  producing  electric  energy  is 
nowadays  an  ordinary  and  well-understood  task  of  the  engineer. 
To  transmit  that  energy  along  the  track  and  apply  it  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  train  is  also  a  task  for  which  ample  precedents  now 
exist.  When,  however,  we  attack  the  problem  from  the  commer- 
cial side  the  difficulties  begin.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the 
mountain  torrent  can  be  harnessed  to  the  train;  but  whether, 
when  the  harnessing  is  done,  the  new  steed  will  not  be  found  more 
costly  to  buy  and  to  keep  than  the  faithful  and  well-tried  nag 
which  is  now  in  service 

"The  first  difficulty  that  confronts  the  engineer  who  is  figuring 
on  this  problem  is  the  great  variation  in  the  loads  to  be  carried  by 
the  power-station.  It  is  assumed  that  what  is  desired  is  to  move 
by  electricity  the  trains  on  a  mountain  division  of  a  main-line  rail- 
way, perhaps  30  to  50  miles  in  length.  The  power-station  must  be 
designed  to  furnish  current  to  the  largest  number  of  trains  that 
are  likely  to  be  run  on  this  division  at  one  time ;  and  while  all  these 
trains  will  not  be  starting  at  once  or  climbing  a  grade  at  once,  yet 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  chance  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  will  be  doing  hard  work  simultaneously." 

The  writer  concludes  also  that  trains  can  not  be  broken  up  into 
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individual  motor-cars,  as  on  a  street-railway,  and  that  allowance 
must  be  made  for  accidental  bunching  ot  several  trains  on  a  single 
power-section.  He  takes  $20  as  the  probable  cost  per  annum  of 
each  horse-power,  or  $15,400  per  annum  lor  every  electric  locomo- 
tive.    To  resume  our  quotation  : 

"To  offset  this  expenditure,  it  will  save  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
water  for  locomotives,  and  in  addition  it  will  save,  probably,  two- 
thirds,  more  or  less,  of  its  present  expense  for  locomotive  repairs. 
The  first  cost  of  the  electric  locomotives,  however,  will  be  proba- 
bly double  what  the  steam-locomotives  cost,  and  there  will  be, 
therefore,  a  larger  interest  and  depreciation  charge  against  them. 
There  will  also  be  an  investment  amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars  per  mile  of  road  on  the  transmission  system  from  the 
power-house  to  the  track,  on  rail-bonding,  etc.,  and  an  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  depreciation  must  be  made  on  this  account. 

"  Summing  up  the  whole  situation,  then,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  considerable  profit  can  be  figured  out  in  the  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute electric  locomotives  in  place  of  steam,  even  on  these  lines 
in  the  West  where  water-power  is  available,  so  that  the  chances 
for  profit  on  the  change  are  better  than  exist  elsewhere.  There 
may  be  exceptional  loca- 
tions, of  course, where  large 
water-powers  susceptible 
of  development  at  moder- 
ate cost  exist  close  to  the 
railway,  or  where  locomo- 
tive fuel  is  particularly 
costly.  Either  of  these 
conditions,  or  both  in  com- 
bination, may  perhaps  ena- 
ble a  project  for  electrifica- 
tion to  show  a  moderate 
profit. 

"It  is  to  be  said,  too, 
that  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  existence  of 
long  snowsheds  or  nu- 
merous tunnels,  may  make 
a  change  to  electric  power 
justifiable.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  all  experi- 
enced railway  officers  will 
agree  that  for  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  under  steam- 
railway  conditions,  a  mo- 
tive power  which  is  inde- 
pendent on  every  train  is 
far  preferable  to  one  which 

ties  every  train  to  a  central  power-station  and  which  puts  it  within 
the  possibilities  for  a  minor  accident  in  the  power-station  or  on 
the  transmission  line  to  paralyze  every  train  on  the  road.  This 
is  a  feature  of  electric  operation  concerning  which  its  advocates 
have  little  to  say.  The  public  has  become  in  a  certain  degree 
accustomed  to  it  on  street-railways,  where  distances  are  short  and 
one  can  walk,  and  on  interurban  lines,  where  a  parallel  steam- 
railway  can  usually  be  found  to  take  passengers  in  such  times  of 
emergency.  But  if  the  entire  movement  of  main-line  passenger 
and  freight  trains  may  be  arrested  by  the  breakdown  of  a  genera- 
tor or  a  fire  in  a  power-house,  or  a  wreck  on  a  transmission  line, 
perhaps  30  to  40  miles  in  length,  a  much  more  serious  situation  is 
presented. 

"  That  such  accidents  will  occur  more  or  less  often  is 
certain,  as  is  proved  by  the  records  of  power-stations  and  long 
transmission  lines  generally.  If  necessary,  of  course,  such  block- 
ades can  be  endured,  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  in  con- 
sidering any  proposition  for  electrifying  a  steam-railway  that  this 
is  one  contingency  inseparable  from  electric  operation.         t 

"In  what  has  preceded,  we  have  considered  the  problem  solely 
■with  reference  to  the  use  of  water-power  forgenerating  the  electric 
current,  and  therefore  under  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the 
use  of  electricity.  It  will  be  apparent  that  if  water-power  is  not 
to  be  had  arid  fuel  must  be  burned  at?  the  power-station  to  produce 
power  for  driving  the  generators,  then  the  operating  expenses  will 
inevitably  be  increased  not  only  on  -account' of  the  coal  or  other 
fael  burned,  but  because  of  the  increased  labor  necessary  for  oper- 
ating the  plant."  ■  


Courtesy  of  "  The  Iron  Age,"  New  York. 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  ROCKER-ROLLER  PRESS, 

Rolling  out  the  end  of  a  tub,  the  rocker  arm  being  in  contact  with  one  of  the  buffer  rams 
and  the  roll  raised  slightly  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  operation. 


IRONING  THE  WRINKLES  OUT  OF  A  BATHTUB. 

A  NEW  device  called  a  rocker-roller  press,  weighing  about 
^*-  350,000  pounds,  has  been  installed  in  a  factory  in  Detroit, 
where  it  is  used  to  "  iron  "  the  wrinkles  out  of  bathtubs  of  pressed 
steel.  The  tubs  are  pressed  by  a  new  process  out  of  sheets  of 
cold  steel,  and  the  rocker-roller  was  devised  to  eliminate  the 
wrinkles  bound  to  occur  in  the  metal,  due  to  the  sloping  shaped 
end  and  sides.  A  writer  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  October 
11)  says  that  this  press  performs  functions  never  before  sought  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that,  incidentally,  the 
principles  embodied  in  it  suggest  their  adaptability  to  other 
branches  of  the  manipulation  of  metals.  He  describes  the  device 
thus: 

"This  is  a  gigantic  machine  exerting  simultaneously  vertical, 
lateral,  and  diagonal  pressures  of  sufficient  volume  so  to  change 
the  flow  of  the  metal  as  to  result  in  a  perfectly  smooth  surface 
throughout  the  entire  tub.  At  the  same  time  the  metal  is  set  so 
that  in  after-heating,  which,  of  course,  is  necessary  in  the  enamel- 
ing process,  there  is  no 
distortion  due  to  the  strains 
in  the  metal  releasing 
themselves  under  the  heat. 
This  is  accomplished  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  rocker-roller  press  the 
metal  in  the  irregular  shape 
of  a  bathtub  is  rolled  out 
just  as  evenly  at  every  point 
and  on  the  same  principle 
as  is  a  flat  sheet  when 
pressed  between  a  pair  of 
rolls.  The  accomplish- 
ment    of     this     is     surely 

unique 

"  The  process  consists  of 
a  cast-iron  A  frame  having 
a  series  of  five  hydraulic 
rams,  each  capable  of  ex- 
erting a  pressure  of  200 
tons,  and  being  so  arranged 
that  this  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear  in  three 
directions  simultaneously." 


After  the   "ironing-out" 

process      the      holes     are 

punched  for  the  pipes,  scale  and  dirt  are  cleaned  off  by  wire 

brushes  and  the  sandblast,  and  finally  the  tub  is  enameled.     The 

Detroit  plant  has  a  capacity  of  150  of  these  tubs  per  day. 


Telegraphy  and  Spelling  Reform.— That  simplified 
spelling  may  require  a  modification  of  the  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
national Telegraph  Convention  is  asserted  by  The  Electrical  Re- 
view (London,  September  28).  The  telegraphic  point  of  view  of 
the  matter  appears,  this  paper  thinks,  to  have  entirely  escaped 
consideration.     It  says: 

"  It  was  stated  in  a  London  daily  paper  that  great  excitement 
was  caused  at  the  American  Embassy  by  the  receipt  of  a  despatch 
composed  of  words  in  the  new  form.  How  was  the  telegram 
charged  for  by  the  telegraph  companies?  According  to  existing 
rules  of  charging,  proper  English  words  must  not  be  mutilated. 
We  think  the  use  of  the  new  form  of  spelling  will  either  be  pro- 
hibited— at  any  rate,  we  hope  so— or  the  words  so  written  will  be 
chargeable  as  code,  and  should  a  word  of  more  than  ten  letters 
appear  in  a  plain-language  telegram  written  in  the  new  style,  it 
will  rank  as  two.  It  would  appear  that  before  words  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new-spelling  reform  can  be  made  use  of,  the  new 
system  will  have  to  receive  authorization  from  a  conference. 
The  friction,  predicted  in  our  columns  as  likely  to  occur  be- 
tween the  telegraph  companies  and  the  public  with  regard  to 
counting  and  charging,  has  already  caused  great  annoyance, .as 
.could  only  be  expected  from  a  system  such  as  that  permitted  by 
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the  London  Telegraph  Conference,  and  we  are  brought  again  to 
our  old  recommendation  of  charging  per  letter,  and  allowing  the 
public  to  send  whatever  they  like.  This  should  cause  no  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  the  various  telegraph  companies  so  long  as 
it  is  agreed  to  by  the  various  administrations  that  are  parties  to 
the  convention," 


THE   POSTPONEMENT  OF   FATIGUE. 

EFFORT  brings  fatigue  ;  we  can  not  help  it.  But  misdirected 
effort  tires  one  even  more  than  legitimate  work  and  brings 
no  useful  result.  By  properly  regulating  our  work,  as  well  as  the 
intervening  periods  of  rest,  we  may  succeed  in  economizing  effort 
and  therefore  postponing  fatigue.  This  is  the  physiological  prob- 
lem lying  at  the  base  of  all  labor;  it  is  a  "labor  question"  that 
seems  to  scientific  men  vastly  more  important  for  the  human  race 
than  the  question  to  which  this  name  is  usually  given.  The  mat- 
ter is  discussed  at  some  length  in  an  article  on  "  Work  and  Rest," 
contributed  to  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  September  15)  by 
Dr.  Charles  Y€x€.     Says  this  writer,  in  substance  : 

The  daily  repetition  of  fatigue  does  not  leave  workers  time  to 
forget  their  work.  Fatigue  does  not  improve  the  judgment ;  it 
even  clearly  causes  consciousness  to  deteriorate,  and  diminishes 
sensibility  in  all  its  forms  except  sensitiveness  to  pain.  Even 
thought  can  not  take  place  without  motion  nor  without  fatigue. 
Imagination  necessitates  work,  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  at- 
tention necessary  for  precision  requires  a  muscular  strain  that 
causes  fatigue.  Absence  of  callosities  on  the  hands  is  no  sign  of 
unfamiliarity  with  work. 

Fatigue  is  nearly  allied  to  pain.  This  relationship,  even  if 
vague,  makes  the  study  ol  labor  valuable  and  interesting  to  physi- 
ologists and  physicians,  whose  business  it  is  to  assuage  pain. 

The  alleviation  of  fatigue  by  stimulants  has  been  found  to  be 
deceptive  in  every  instance,  the  writer  says.  Those  most  effective 
as  excitants  are  ephemeral  in  their  action ;  they  hasten  fatigue  and 
aggravate  it,  but  this  is  not  usually  realized  because  the  attention 
is  fixed  on  the  brief  initial  increase  of  activity.  In  short,  work 
without  fatigue  is  as  much  an  impossibility  as  perpetual  motion, 
and  all  attempts  to  realize  it  by  means  of  chemical  excitants  are 
injurious.  Is  there,  then,  any  means  of  lessening  fatigue  or  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  useful  effort  that  may  be  made  before 
one  is  too  tired  to  go  on?  The  writer  tells  us  that  this  may  be 
done  by  the  discipline  of  movement  which  may  increase  the  value 
of  our  work  by  enabling  us  to  prolong  it.     He  says : 

"  Economy  of  effort  and  postponement  of  fatigue  may  be  brought 
about  in  different  ways,  by  limiting  either  the  number  of  motions 
...  or  the  amplitude  of  each  movement.  This  will  not  suppress 
fatigue,  but  it  will  postpone  it.  .  .  .  Such  economy  of  effort  is 
profitable  when  freely  directed  by  the  subject,  for  his  own  good, 
but  when  it  is  imposed  on  him  by  rule  it  results  in  decrease  of 
work,  the  precision  and  the  rule  necessitating  in  themselves  an 
amount  of  attention  that  brings  about  fatigue  and  pain. 

"  Diminution  of  weight  lifted  increases  the  value  of  the  work  at 
the  outset,  but  repetition  soon  becomes  unproductive,  for  fatigue 
is  greater  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  small  effort  often  repeated. 
Fatigue  from  delicate  work  is  hardest  to  repair. 

"Slowing  up  the  rhythm  also  may  augment  the  product;  but 
this  is  not  indefinitely  advantageous.  Voluntary  inaction  may 
diminish  activity.  Waiting  is  a  form  of  attention  and  produces' 
fatigue  ;  the  signalman  on  a  railroad  is  not  resting  while  he  is  on 
duty. 

"  Each  individual  has  personal  habits  of  work  that  are  ordina- 
rily favorable  to  its  duration  ;  economy  of  effort  is  more  favorable 
when  it  is  free,  and  liberty  is  especially  profitable  when  the  sub- 
ject is  fatigued 

"The  study  of  these  different  facts,  of  which  we  can  give  only 
an  abstract,  has  shown  that  the  redemption  of  human  labor  is 
surely  hard  to  realize.  Excitement  of  the  senses  has  only  a  briet 
effect  and  hastens  fatigue ;  .  .  .  toxic  stimulation  is  still  more  de- 
ceitful, ...  As  for  the  economy  of  effort,  it  demands  a  training 
thai  is  difficult  to  utilize  because  the  consciousness  of  fatigue  be- 
more  confused   ;is  the  fatigue  itself  increases;    the  more 


threatening  the  fatigue  becomes,  the  less  effectively  do  we  strive 
against  it;  the  laborer  under  these  circumstances  may  be  less 
capable  of  controlling  his  movements  than  of  allowing  his  energy 
to  run  on  to  exhaustion." 

Not  less  necessary  than  the  systematic  regulation  of  labor,  the 
writer  reminds  us,  is  the  regulation  of  rest.  All  persons  do  not 
need  the  same  amount,  and  its  equal  distribution  among  workers 
is  undesirable. 

Sleep  furnishes  it  most  perfectly ;  yet  "  the  aptitude  for 
sleep  varies  in  different  individuals  and  is  even  inconstant  in 
the  same  person."  Fatigue  depends  on  the  quantity  of  work; 
yet  fatigue  does  not  regulate  sleep.  Intense  fatigue  may  even  re- 
duce it.  The  privileged  persons  who  are  able  to  go  to  sleep 
whenever  they  can  spare  the  time,  are  rare. 

Is  change  of  work  equivalent  to  rest?  It  used  to  be  so  consid- 
ered, but  the  writer  tells  us  that  altho  the  change  of  activity  hides 
from  us  momentarily  the  fact  that  we  are  tired,  there  is  no  lessen- 
ing of  fatigue,  but  actual  increase.  He  would  not  recommend 
night-schools,  for  instance,  to  hard  workers.  In  fact,  sleep  is 
really  the  only  way  to  rest  properly.  However  we  may  try  to  do 
so  in  our  waking  hours,  body  or  mind  is  always  active  in  one  way 
or  another.  Obligatory  rest  is  difficult,  and  more  exhausting  to 
some  than  work.  Rest  badly  taken,  we  are  assured,  involves  not 
only  fatigue  but  other  inconveniences.  In  conclusion  the  writer 
adds: 

"It  would  be  useful  to  establish  scientifically  the  conditions  of 
rest  as  well  as  those  of  labor,  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  in- 
dividuality is  the  basis  both  of  variation  and  progress.  In  the 
absence  of  notions  sufficiently  well  established  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  laws,  we  must  maintain  freedom  of  both  rest  and  work, 
justifying  our  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  physiology  as 
well  as  that  of  justice." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


TURKEY'S  FIRST  STEP   IN   ELECTRICITY. 

THE  first  electrical  enterprise  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  now  well 
under  way  at  Damascus,  is  described  by  a  writer  in  The 
American  Exporter  (New  York,  October  1).  The  company,  which 
is  practically  Belgian,  working  under  a  concession  from  a  Turkish 
functionary,  began  operations  only  after  the  rejection  of  a  similar 
scheme  for  Aleppo,  and  has  encountered  no  small  amount  of  legal, 
transport,  and  engineering  difficulties.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  terms  of  the  concession  give  the  company  a  very  wide 
scope.  They  comprise  a  monopoly  of  electrical  traction,  light, 
and  power,  a  virtual  monopoly  of  electrical  appliances,  a  right  to 
establish  agencies  elsewhere,  and  a  telephone  service,  should  such 
be  necessary.  The  company  is  under  contract  with  the  munici- 
pality to  light  certain  parts  of  the  town,  and  1j  bound  to  rcpave 
the  streets  where  the  tramway  passes. 

"  A  force  of  1,200  horse-power  is  derived  from  the  falls  of  the 
River  Barada  at  Et  Tekiye,  22  miles  from  J  Damascus. 

"The  original  plan  was  for  5  miles  of  tramway,  crossing  the 
city  in  two  directions.  For  the  present  only  y/z  miles,  connecting 
the  suburbs  of  Meidan  and  Salhiyeh.  are  being  built 

"The  tramway  is  expected  to  be  the  least  profitable  part  cf  the 
concern.  It  will,  no  doubt,  largely  supplant  the  cab  traffic,  which 
is  not  inconsiderable  on  its  route.  More  than  that  it  can  hardly 
do  without  introducing  a  minor  revolution  into  the  habits  of  the 
natives. 

"  Furthermore,  local  time  is  not  money,  altho  the  present  un- 
dertaking may,  by  a  happy  combination  of  cause  and  effect, 
conduce  to  make  it  so.  Similarly,  electric  light  supplied  at  a  tea- 
sonable  rate  may  create  a  larger  demand  for  artificial  light.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks.  Damascus  has  certain  in- 
dustrial pretensions  How  far  electric  power  is  likely  to  be  ap- 
plied, even  with  an  increased  import  tariff,  i'^  a  conservative  coun- 
try where  water-power  is  forthcoming,  to  existing  or  to  new  indus- 
tries, is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  this  report.  It  is  enough  to 
note  how  nearly  the  progress  of  Damascus  is  bound  up  with  the 
destiny  of  the  company." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


OUR   FEAR   OF   RELIGIOUS  ENTHUSIASM. 

ONLY  in  religion— according  to  the  editor  of  The  Interior,  a 
Presbyterian  weekly  of  Chicago — does  the  modern  man 
take  fright  at  intensity  and  enthusiasm.  He  is  not  ashamed  of 
enthusiasm  in  business,  or  sport,  or  any  of  the  other  varied  inter- 
ests of  life.  But  in  this  one  field  his  fear  of  fanaticism  impels 
him  to  an  extreme  of  reticence  and  restraint.  In  his  excess  of 
caution,  says  the  writer,  "he  makes  it  impossible  for  the  house  to 
burn  up,  by  throwing  out  of  the  window  the  fire  that  warms  him." 
This  should  not  be,  urges  Tlie  Interior.  A  self-contained  man 
should  not  be  compelled  "  to  betake  himself  to  an  excess  of  nega- 
tion to  save  himself  from  an  excess  of  fault."  He  should  not,  "to 
avoid  being  a  mountebank,"  have  to  "  make  himself  a  sphinx." 
To  quote  further : 

"  Distaste  for  such  superficial — and  artificial— fervor  is  whole- 
some. Love  of  reality,  respect  for  reasonableness,  which  fight 
against  rashness  and  pretension,  are  normal  factors  in  the  normal 
life.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  good  starting-points  for  normal 
religion— which  certainly  should  mean  effectual  religion.  But 
unhappily,  these  excellent  qualities  seem  rather  to  hamper  the 
real  doing  of  real  deeds  from  religious  intent.  The  reasonable 
disapproval  of  fanaticism  runs  into  a  panicky  dread  of  being 
fanatical,  and  the  panic  paralyzes. 

"  The  contemporary  business  or  professional  man  would  scarcely 
be  more  disturbed  at  hearing  his  solvency  questioned  than  at  being 
charged  with  enthusiasm  in  religion.  Festus  would*  utterly  de- 
moralize the  twentieth-century  American  by  crying:  'Thy  much 
religion  is  turning  thee  mad.'  He  will  not  for  a  moment  venture 
on  giving  Festus  occasion  for  it.  With  excess  of  precaution  he 
protects  himself  from  remotest  danger  of  such  a  charge.  .  .  . 
Rather  than  incur  peril  of  doing  too  much,  he  confines  himself  to 
doing  manifestly  too  little;  sometimes  to  reduce  the  risk  to  the 
minimum,  he  does  nothing  at  all.  The  church  is  preserved  most 
thoroughly  from  the  reproach  of  zealotry  by  the  emptying  out  of 
zeal. 

"  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Self-contained  men  should 
not  be  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  an  excess  of  negation  to 
save  themselves  from  an  excess  of  fault.  The  province  of  inten- 
sity may  cover  the  territory  of  fanaticism,  but  there  is  large  room 
in  it  besides.  That  a  multitude  of  men  work  vehemently  without 
the  governance  of  their  heads  upon  their  hands  does  not  prove 
that  head-governed  hands  need  be  less  vigorous.  Reason  ought 
to  be  directive,  not  restrictive.  The  inconsiderate  may  act  while 
the  considerate  are  taking  counsel,  but  it  is  poor  counsel  which 
the  considerate  take  if  the  end  of  it  is  deliberate  inaction. 

"No  man  can  forecast  a  future  for  the  church  in  America  that 
would  be  worth  another  day's  continuing  existence,  except  he  cal- 
culates upon  its  most  aggressive  work  being  done  by  its  most 
weighty  elements  of  membership.  Volatile  impulses  of  the  im- 
petuous will  not  carry  the  country  for  righteousness;  the  battle 
must  be  won  by  the  muster  of  the  deepest  knowledge,  the  most 
careful  wisdom,  the  steadiest  courage,  possessed  by  the  church, 
and  by  their  forceful  concentration  on  the  great  enterprise.  Yet 
the  best  capacities  of  leadership  and  achievement  will  never  be 
able  to  fight  the  conflict  through  by  cold  lead.  The  rush  of  dar- 
ing, the  tingle  of  loyalty,  the  thrill  of  joy  in  the  deed,  must  enter 
into  the  blood  of  Christians  before  ihe  battle-line  sweeps  forward. 
Mere  solidity — even  stolidity— may  hold  its  ground  ;  force  alone 
wins  new  footings. 

"  In  a  word,  the  church  as  represented  in  its  strongest  men — in 
the  ministers  who  are  called  intelleciual  and  in  the  laymen  who 
ar?  called  substantial  — must  cure  itself  cf  its  fear  of  enthusiasm. 
Of  t'le  two  classes  the  laymen  require  the  antidote  the  more.  Let 
them  consid  r  their  responsibility.  The  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  oountrv  demands  mighty  thrusting  forward,  and  that 
forthwith.  What— in  the  way  of  human  resource — is  able  to  move 
it?  The  same  motive  power  that  to-day  advances  American  bus- 
iness interests  with  an  irresistible  momentum  and  unparalleled 
swiftness— the  same  determination,  the  same  foresight,  the  same 
sane  sense,  the  same  prudence,  the  same  adaptation,  the  same 
optimism,  the  same  eagerness,  the  same  vigor — yes,  the  same  en- 


thusiasm. Let  the  business  man  bethink  himself  of  his  intensity 
in  his  commercial  affairs,  and  let  him  have  faith  in  himself  and  his 
Master  to  believe  that  he  can  be  just  as  intense  in  his  Christian 
service  and  not  be  a  fool.  Let  him  mark  off  a  new  epoch  in  his 
life  just  here,  and  name  it  'the  epoch  of  a  sensible  enthusiasm.' 

"  Surely  it  is  worth  enthusiasm— this  enterprise  that  proposes  to 
redeem  and  regenerate  a  world.  A  man  who  glows  over  the  hope 
of  a  favorable  sale  of  merchandise — shall  he  contemplate  with 
calm  pulses  the  wonderful  hope  of  buying  back  to  God  the  race  of 
humanity?" 


WHEN    CHRISTIANS   CEASE  TO   MAKE 
FORTUNES. 

'THE  discontinuance  of  the  amassing  of  money,  especially  by 
■*■  Christians,  is  recommended  by  a  recent  writer,  as  the  proper 
answer  to  the  "loud  and  impassioned  cry  for  justice"  which  is 
going  up  from  the  "  heart  of  the  mighty  democracy."  After  inter- 
rogating the  New  Testament  for  an  answer  to  his  query  expressed 
in  the  title  of  his  book,  "Should  Christians  Make  Fortunes?" 
Mr.  James  Paterson  Gledstone  declares  that  the  honest  adoption 
and  faithful  carrying  out  of  Christ's  principles  "  would  put  a  re- 
straint upon  the  growth  of  private  capital  and  probably  abolish  it 
altogether."  He  is  not  dismayed  by  the  objection  that  without 
capital  there  can  be  no  development.  What  we  have  looked  upon 
as  development,  he  avers,  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  kind 
possible  or  even  as  the  best  possible.     He  says: 

"  There  must  be  a  better  way  for  society  to  grow  than  for 
monopolists  to  fatten  upon  the  people ;  than  for  money-hunters  to 
pick  the  brains  of  men  more  intelligent  than  themselves;  than  for 
bureaucracies  to  usurp  all  government  whether  under  a  Russian 
autocrat  or  a  British  monarchy  or  an  American  republic  ;  than  for 
enormous  armies  and  navies  to  be  maintained  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  destroy  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  autonomy  of  feebler 
peoples;  than  for  the  sweet  country  to  be  forsaken  for  the  cities 
of  smoke  and  fog  and  hideous  manufactures  and  ghastly  streets. 
If  society  is  evolving  from  stage  to  stage,  how  happy  will  it  be 
when  this  stage  is  passed  !  For  there  must  be  a  better  way  for 
thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures  to  live  than  to  be  turned  into 
animals  by  the  brutalizing  conditions  in  which  they  are  now  com- 
pelled to  pass  their  days." 

Obedience  to  Christ's  words,  he  continues,  "even  were  it  uni- 
versal, could  not  create  more  poverty,  more  misery,  more  degrada- 
tion, more  demoralization,  and  more  dangerous  social  and  politi- 
cal consequences  than  we  now  have  from  competition  tempered 
in  some  degree  by  Christian  influence  and  humane  principle."  The 
Christian  way,  as  he  sees  it,  would  thus  affect  individuals: 

"  It  would  call  a  halt  to  the  mad  pace  at  which  most  are  rushing 
along.  It  would  spread  the  crushing  work  of  ten  or  twenty  or 
thirty  years  over  forty  or  fifty  years;  men  would  not  be  too  old  'at 
forty.'  VVe  should  not  see  the  sad  spectacle  of  men  at  their  best, 
mentally  and  morally,  discarded  for  boys  and  youths,  who  can  be 
obtained  for  less  money,  and  who  have  more  physical  foice— tho 
not  always  that.  The  quieter  and  saner  life  among  a  great  body 
of  Christian  people  would  have  a  calming  influence  upon  the  rest. 
.  .  .  And  further:  this  unworldly  manner  of  living  does  not  imply 
that  Christians  would  be  poor,  as  that  word  is  generally  under- 
stood. They  would  not  depreciate  and  discountenance  the  beau- 
tiful and  gracious  things  of  life  that,  in  so  many  instances  at  least, 
make  life  more  like  heaven  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Their 
avoidance  of  laying  up  treasures  on  earth  would  tend  to  simplicity 
of  life,  purity  of  taste,  economy  of  means,  and  enjoyment  of 
nature,  which  makes  no  heavy  charges  for  looking  at  the  ever- 
changing  splendors  of  the  skies,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  wind 
and  water,  and  observing  the  ways  of  birds,  plants,  insects,  and 
animals." 

The  Church  of  Christ,  says  the  writer,  has  always  inclined  to 
some  form  of  "communism"  or  "socialism."  "and  must  do  so 
while  she  reads  the  New  Testament,  knows  her  own  history,  and 
has  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Stalwart,  hardy,  God-fear- 
ing men  and  women,  he  continues,  "  would  be  increased  in  number 
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and  in  efficiency  if  Christians  were  greatly  less  occupied  in  laying 
up  capital  for  themselves."     He  adds  : 

"The  men  and  women  are  the  real  capital  ;  in  them  lies  every 
potency  and  possibility.  They  can  turn  the  earth  into  better  than 
gold;  into  harvests  of  plenty  and  a  home  of  contentment.  We 
may  not  confound  things  temporal  with  things  spiritual,  for  our 
aim  all  through  has  been  to  uplift  and  dignify  the  spiritual — but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  when  spiritual  things  are  put  first 
they  immediately  touch  and  transform  earthly  things,  and  these, 
again,  affect  the  other.  A  nation  that  has  a  large  body  of  men 
who  do  not  enter  into  competition  to  be  rich,  but  are  models  of 
industry,  frugality,  honesty,  temperance,  would  soon  feel  a  new 
regenerating  force  at  work  within  her.  Every  kind  of  industry 
would  be  remodeled. 

"But  without  our  great  'captains  of  industry,'  without  our 
great  capitalists,  how  would  much  of  the  world's  enterprise  suc- 
ceed? A  good  deal  of  it  can  afford  to  wait.  Weightier  matters 
require  attention  in  our  churches,  and  in  our  nation,  and,  unless 
they  are  attended  to  soon,  we  may  find  that  the  world's  enterprise, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  can  not  be  attended  to  at  all.  'The 
white  man's  burden  '  is  heavy,  too  heavy  for  decaying  strength  ; 
let  him  recruit  himself;  spare  diet  will  do  him  good;  his  disease 
springs  mostly  from  enlargement  of  dividends." 


the  followers  of  Mrs.  Eddy  or  Joseph  Smith  or  other  sectarians 
who  manifest  more  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Christ  than  many 
who  profess  to  be  of  the  true  Israel  of  God." 


"HEALING    BY   FAITH"    IN 

CHURCH. 


THE  EPISCOPAL 


A  MOVEMENT  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  revive 
the  rite  of  unction  is  interpreted  by  the  secular  press  as  an 
effort  to  combat  the  inroads  of  Christian  Science  and  other  cults 
which  make  a  feature  of  healing  the  sick.  A  convocation  in  the 
diocese  of  Los  Angeles  has  petitioned  the  council  of  that  diocese 
to  memorialize  the  General  Convention  in  favor  of  the  revival  of 
"the  ancient  Sacramental  Kite  of  Unction."  Commenting  on  this, 
The  Living  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal,  Milwaukee)  says  : 

"Churchmen  are,  we  believe,  seeing  more  and  more  that  cults 
outside  of  the  church  which  perform  physical  cures  by  psychical 
and  spiritual  methods  have  obtained  their  foothold  because  the 
Anglican  churches  have  been  false  to  their  own  traditions  in  per- 
mitting that  sacrament  to  fall  into  disuse 

"  Technically  and  potentially  the  Anglican  churches  have  never 
abandoned  the  healing  office,  for  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop 
a  part  of  the  commission  given  is,  'Hold  up  the  weak,  heal  the 
sick.1  The  bishop's  authority  to  administer  the  charismata  of  the 
church  is  therefore  explicitly  recognized,  while  the  commission  to 
a  priest  at  his  institution  into  the  rectorship  of  a  parish  gives  him 
full  authority  'to  perform  every  act  of  sacerdotal  function  among 
the  people  of  the  same.'  In  theory  and  potentially,  therefore,  the 
Anglican  churches  undoubtedly  vest  the  authority  in  their  bishops 
and,  by  delegation  from  them,  in  their  priests,  to  perform  the 
healing  office.  It  is  only  in  practise  that  the  rite  has  fallen  into 
disuse;  and  it  needs  practise,  therefore,  rather  than  legislation,  to 
revive  it." 

Mr.  L.  H.  Grant,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  publication,  reminds 
us  of  Christ's  statement  in  regard  to  those  who  believe,  that  "  they 
shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover"  (St.  Mark  xvi. 
15-18).     He  writes  further : 

"  How  much  longer  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  age  of  miracles 
has  passed  and  that  the  'extraordinary  gifts  '  of  the  Spirit  ceased 
with  the  apostles?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  ceased  in 
the  Roman  branch  of  the  catholic  church  ;  they  have  not  ceased 
in  the  Orthodox  Eastern  branches  of  the  catholic  church.  Have 
they  then  ceased  in  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  church?  No, 
thank  God.  Among  the  many  signs  of  spiritual  life  attendant 
upon  the  wonderful  revival  of  catholic  doctrine  and  practise 
among  us,  lias  been  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  healing  and 
other  miraculous  gifts,  and  many  of  our  priests  and  people  can 
ify  from  persona)  experience  that  the  Christ  who  went  about 
in  Galilee,  healing  both  soul  and  body,  does  the  same  thing  to 
day  through  his  Body,  the  Church.  .  .  .  Wc  may  feel  sure  that 
when  all  our  ]>rie»ts  teach  the  whole  faith,  and  show  themselves 
the  Word  "I  God  in  using  the  sacrament  of  holy 
unction,  qui  will  not  In  o  ally  themselves  with 


THE   RELIGION   OF  THE   AVERAGE   MAN. 

THREE  articles,  submitted  independently  to  the  New  York 
Outlook,  and  each  discussing  from  a  slightly  different  point 
of  view  the  religion  of  the  average  man,  are  published  by  that 
paper  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  These  articles  are  by  Charles 
Francis  Nesbit,  Henry  Goodwin  Smith,  and  Ralph  P.  Swofford. 
Mr.  Nesbit  suggests  that,  as  a  friend  of  his  recovered  his  spiritual 
faith  by  the  light  of  Henry  George's  theory  of  single  tax,  so  the 
modern  world  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  true  Christian  faith  only 
on  its  achievement  of  industrial  and  economic  liberty.  And  the 
average  man,  he  asserts,  is  the  priest  of  this  new  movement.  Mr. 
Smith  maintains  that  the  average  man,  who  "  thinks  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  Gospels  than  he  does  of  the  creeds,"  and  is  impatient 
of  all  the  "ecclesiastical  impedimenta"  of  faith,  has  on  his  side, 
tho  he  little  knows  it,  the  forces  of  scientific  and  progressive  the- 
ology. Mr.  Swofford  believes  that  the  average  man  to-day  "looks 
to  Christ  for  his  philosophy  and  his  inspiration,"  and  makes  his 
aim  "  the  spiritual  life  here  and  now,"  without  worrying  too  much 
about  the  details  of  a  life  to  come.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Nesbifs 
contribution  : 

"  Our  best  people  and  our  preachers  have  prayed  for  a  great 
spiritual  awakening;  and,  lo !  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  coming 
upon  them  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  But  the  evangelists  of  the  new 
life  are  not  the  conventional  priests  or  clergymen,  but  men  of 
daily  life,  newspaper  reporters,  magazine  writers,  social  settlement 
workers,  political  agitators— many  of  them  lowly  workingmen. 
.  .  .  Truth  and  justice  are  each  essential  to  a  spiritual  life,  so  that 
our  first  concern  must  be  economic  and  ethical  truth  and  justice, 
and  we  must  become  as  radical,  as  revolutionary  as  Moses  and 
as  Jesus.  Nothing  less  will  save  us  as  individuals  ;  nothing  else 
will  save  us  as  a  nation.  I  know  today  among  my  personal 
friends  none  whom  I  believe  has  a  satisfying  or  saving  spiritual 
life  save  those  who  are  radical  and  fundamental  in  their  democ- 
racy, their  economics,  and  their  ethics." 

Says  Mr.  Smith,  in  part: 

"The  average  man  has  two  opinions  about  his  own  theology 
One  is  that  it  is  thoroughly  common-sense  and  practicable,  a  good 
working  theory,  for  he  finds  that  it  works  passably  well  in  his 
own  case.  The  other  opinion  is  that  his  own  theology  is  more  or 
less  at  variance  with  the  minister's.  He  may  himself  be  a  verita- 
ble pillar  of  the  church,  or  he  may  never  enter  the  church  doors, 
but  he  is  as  likely  in  the  one  case  as  the  other  to  consider  that  his 
theology  is  somewhat  simpler,  briefer,  he  might  even  say  saner, 
than  that  which  emanates  from  the  pulpit 

"  Scientific  theology  emphasizes  just  those  few  fundamental 
spiritual  truths  that  the  average  man  depends  on  for  his  religious 
light  and  guidance,  and  scientific  theology  is  criticizing,  dispara- 
ging, or  dissolving  those  complicated,  uncertain  historical  and  philo- 
sophical theologumena  which  are  meat  and  drink  to  the  dogmatist, 
but  to  the  average  man  are  as  sawdust." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Swofford's  paper  we  quote  the  following  typi- 
cal paragraphs : 

"Religion  for  the  average  man  is  becoming  too  real  and  vital  a 
feeling  to  admit  of  any  further  discussion  regarding  a  hell  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  a  heaven  of  golden  streets  and  harps,  predestina- 
tion, or  any  of  those  things  that  formerly  occasioned  much  waste 
of  mental  effort.  They  are  all  beside  the  issue,  which  is.  Shall 
we  live  the  spiritual  life  here  and  now,  finding  within  oUrsel 
our  greatest  reward,  or  shall  we  ignore  the  call  of  the  best  within 
us  and  punish  ourselves  by  a  living  unrest?" 

Commenting  editorially  on  these  articles.   The  Oi/tloofrnoi  only 
indorses  the  view  that  the  average  man   has  a  religion,  but  asserts 
that    "in    some    respicts    his    conception    of    the    Christian 
ligiOfi  mote  neatly  accords  with  that  of  the  Master   than   does  the 
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conceqtion  that  has  been  current  in  the  chinch."  At  the  same 
time,  it  urges,  the  average  man  lias  something  to  learn  from  the 
church.     Thus  we  read  : 

"What  has  made  material  civilization  possible  has  been  an  un- 
derstanding of  a  Tower  greater  than  our  own,  and  our  cooperation 
with  that  Power.  The  overworked  woman  no  longer  grinds  the 
meal  for  her  household  by  wearily  turning  a  millstone  ;  gravitation 
does  this  for  her.  The  traveler  no  longer  plods  his  way  wearily 
on  foot  across  mountain  and  prairie;  steam  carries  him.  That 
which  the  average  man  calls  nature,  but  the  Christian  disciple 
calls  Father,  does  man's  drudgery  for  him  and  releases  him  for  a 
freer,  higher,  happier  life. 

"And  Christ  bids  him  believe  that  the  aid  thus  ottered  to  him 
in  the  material  world  stands  ready  to  help  him  in  the  moral  world 
as  well.  'Lo.  1  am  with  you  alway.'  he  says;  and  every  grist- 
mill, every  steam-engine,  every  electric  light,  echoes  the  words. 
The  civilized  man  believes  in  a  superhuman  Power  which  he  daily 
3  to  supply  his  daily  wants.  The  Christian  believes  that  the 
Power  which  helps  him  to  gather  his  food,  weave  his  garments, 
build  his  house,  and  take  Ids  journeys  stands  reach  and  waiting 
to  help  him  banish  the  corruption  of  greed  and  bring  in  square 
dealing,  banish  war  and  bring  in  brotherhood,  banish  the  misery 
that  comes  of  disease  and  disorder  and  disobedience  to  law.  and 
bring  in  universal  welfare  founded  on  righteousness  and  good-will. 
And  he  invokes  the  aid  of  this  Power  to  accomplish  the  world's 
well-being.  He  calls  this  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  because  it  will  realize  on  earth  what 
the  poet  has  dreamed  of  as  to  be  realized  only  in  some  realm  be- 
yond the  clouds:  he  calls  it  the  Kingdom  of  God  because  he 
counts  on  a  divine  leadership  and  a  divine  cooperation  to  accom- 
plish so  great  a  task  against  odds  so  great. 

"  The  average  man  can  teach  the  church  something  concerning 
what  Christ  came  to  accomplish.  The  church  can  teach  the  aver- 
age man  something  concerning  him  under  whose  leadership  and 
by  whose  aid  and  cooperation  it  is  to  be  accomplished." 


THE    POPE'S   ATTITUDE   TOWARD    THE   SEPA- 
RATION   LAW    DEFENDED. 

IN  spite  of  the  protest  at  first  of  many  of  the  French  bishops 
against  the  Pope's  flat  refusal  to  accept  the  Separation  Law 
—  as  described  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  September  29.  page 
413— the  whole  French  Church  has  now  swung  into  line  in  support 
of  his  position.  This  loyalty,  as  well  as  the  Pope's  uncompro- 
mising attitude,  evokes  applause  from  the  Catholic  press  in 
France.  England,  and  America.  The  persons  who  are  most  stirred 
up  by  the  Pope's  defiant  encyclical,  asserts  the  Paris  Figaro,  are 
irresponsible  publicists  who  threaten  all  kinds  of  destruction,  yet 
many  of  whom  "  remind  one  of  the  Marseillais,  who  hurled  terri- 
ble threats  against  his  enemy  and  then  waited  at  the  corner  to 
make  np  with  him/'  Commenting  on  the  fact  that  while  the 
Pope's  decision  was  opposed  to  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
the  bishops,  this  majority,  altho  expressing  its  views,  never 
wavered  for  a  moment  in  its  loyalty  and  obedience,  the  Figaro 
remarks : 

"The  first  outburst  of  condemnation  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
commingled  feeling  of  fear  and  of  admiration  for  the  unparalleled 
strength  of  this  army  [the  Catholic  Church],  in  which  all,  without 
a  single  exception,  unhesitatingly  obey  orders  which  they  desired 
to  be  different  from  what  they  were.  They  are  like  veteran  offi- 
cers, who.  after  criticizing  the  plan  of  battle,  will  march  forward 
as  one  man  to  carry  it  out  when  they  receive  from  their  general 
the  word  of  command  to  do  so." 

What  the  Pope  denounces  and  combats,  says  the  same  writer, 
is  "  the  conspiracy  of  the  philosophers  who  have  our  politicians  in 
leading-strings."  Among  the  host  of  other  papers  to  defend  the 
Pope's  action  may  be  mentioned  the  London  Tablet  (Roman 
Catholic),  the  Boston  Sacred  Heart  Review,  and  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal.  The  London  Saturday  Review  (Undenom- 
inational) hails  the  encyclical  as  '"the  bravest  thing  in  truth  that 
has  come  to  France  from  the  Vatican  since  the  day  when  Pius  VI. 


hurled  the  'civil  constitution  '  ol  the  clergy  in  the  faces  of  the  men 
of  the  F'rst  Revolution."  It  should  herald,  the  same  paper  sug- 
gests, "  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  French  Catholi- 
cism, an  era  in  which  the  church  will  abandon  the  Erastian 
superstition  that  has  been  her  blight  in  the  past,  and  set  up 
against  the  Jacobin'senthusiasm  for  the  tyrannical  state  the  Chris- 
tian's zeal  for  religion  and  ordered  liberty."  One  thing  is  certain, 
it  says,  namely,  that  the  church  "can  not  lose  more  by  an  appeal 
to  principle  than  she  has  lost  by  her  unwise  and  Erastian  com- 
promises of  the  past."     And  again  : 

"  Not  the  least  melancholy  feature  in  this  unhappy  story  is  the 
fact  that  English  sympathy  is  generally  on  the  antichristian  side. 
As  a  fact  the  Pope  is  in  every  way  the  injured  party,  and  in  this 
case  the  cause  for  which  he  is  righting  is  the  cause  of  Christen- 
dom." 


CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE   ON   THE    PROBLEM    OF 

EVIL. 

"  TN  its  vigorous  and  unqualified  assertion  that  God,  good,  does 
*~  not  create,  sustain,  authorize,  or  consent  to  evil,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  without  substance,  place,  or  utility,  Christian  Science 
is  begetting  a  wholesome  stir  among  the  dry  bones  of  unthinking 
creedal  contentment,"  says  John  P.  Willis  in  The  Christian  Science 
Sentinel  (Boston).  The  day  is  at  hand,  he  maintains,  when  we 
will  be  compelled  to  "choose  between  the  recognition  of  the  un- 
reality of  all  save  God  and  His  manifestation,  and  the  helpless 
and  unsatisfying  acceptance  of  a  bald  agnosticism."  Of  those 
who  believe  that  God  and  evil  can  be  coexistent  he  says: 

"in  the  past  the  supporters  of  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  evil 
have  tried  to  dodge  the  question  of  God's  responsibility  therefor, 
and  evil's  consequent  legitimacy  as  an  essential  part  of  the  divine 
order,  by  declaring  that  man  was  created  free,  and  that  evil  is  so 
related  to  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  that  its  reality  can  be  main- 
tained without  compromising  the  divine  nature.  This  refuge  has 
not  been  consented  to,  however,  by  logical  inquiry,  and  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  seen  that  men  must  either  look  upon  evil  as  unreal  or 
else  accept  it  as  essential  to  divine  Providence  and  plan. 

"An  eminent  Christian  writer  has  recently  said  that  'a  world 
without  sin  and  evil  would  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  place.  ...  If 
there  is  evolution,  growth,  development,  we  must  be  on  the  way 
toward  perfection ;  we  can  not  have  attained  to  it,  hence  some  im- 
perfection there  must  be,  and  imperfection  is  only  a  milder  name 
for  evil.  .  .  .  You  can  not  have  heat  and  degrees  of  heat  without 
having  degrees  of  cold  ;  one  implies  the  other.'  Yet  another  wri- 
ter has  said  that  the  bad  can  not  be  extirpated,  since  it  is  neces- 
sary there  should  always  be  something  opposed  to  the  good.  'In 
order  to  know  more  perfectly  what  is  right  and  just,  and  what  is 
to  be  discarded,  we  require  a  course  of  training — which  it  is  the 
office  of  evil  to  afford— and  an  agency  which  is  necessary  for  this 
result  can  not  belong  outside  the  pale  of  Divine  Goodness  !  ' 

"That  those  who  assert  their  loyalty  to  Christ  Jesus  can  thus 
speak  of  evil  as  indispensable— can  affirm  that  that  which  Jesus 
unqualifiedly  condemned  as  an  abomination  in  its  every  degree 
and  aspect,  is  essential  to  good — this  is  indeed  astounding,  but  it 
this  conclusion  is  the  outcome  of  their  religious  belief,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  world  should  know  it.  'There  is  nothing  covered 
that  shall  not  be  revealed,"  and  the  fact  is  being  discerned  that 
consent  to  evil's  reality  does  commit  us  to  utterly  impossible  con- 
clusions when  it  is  logically  developed. 

"The  assertion  that 'evil  is  good  in  the  making'  has  been  the 
most  plausible  and  taking  explanation  of  things  that  the  material- 
ist could  make,  and  it  has  always  been  very  comforting  to  those 
who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  resist  evil  strenuously,  as  Jesus  com- 
manded. 

"  If  the  statement  were  true,  however,  we  should  have  to  con- 
cede that  the  end  justifies  the  means  and  accept  the  outcome  : 
namely,  the  elimination  of  all  moral  distinctions,  together  with 
our  concept  of  the  ideality  of  the  divine  nature.  It  would  seem 
that  when  thoughtful  people  apprehend  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  sacrifice  this  view  of  evil  involves,  they  must  speedily  conclude 
that  their  hard  and  fast  hold  on  the  reality  of  that  which  the  Mas- 
ter said  we  should  deny,  is  not  a  paying  investment." 
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THE   ESTABLISHED  CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND 
AN    UNDENOMINATIONAL  CHURCH. 

A  POWERFUL  defense  of  a  state  church  was  made  by  the 
broad-church  and  Liberal  editor  of  the  London  Spectator, 
Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  at  the  recent  Barrow  Church  Congress. 
Coming  at  the  time  when  men  of  somewhat  parallel  views  in 
France  are  urging  a  stringent  application  of  the  Separation  Law, 
the  essay  of  this  distinguished  publicist  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Strachey  thinks  that  for  a  State  to  claim  no  oversight 
over  men's  spiritual  and  religious  interests  is  a  capital  error. 
This,  he  says,  is  well  understood  by  a  majority  of  Englishmen, 
who  cling  with  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  Established  Church. 
The  marks  of  such  a  church  ought,  of  course,  to  be  that  it  allows 
a  large  share  of  individual  liberty  to  its  members,  and  that  it 
should  also  admit  within  its  fold  every  man  who  can  accept  the 
naked  Gospel.  This,  adds  Mr.  Strachey,  has  been  claimed  by 
more  than  one  writer  for  the  Church  of  England.  The  state's 
responsibility  for  the  religion  of  the  people  is  thus  outlined  : 

"It  is  to  my  mind  impossible  to  make  a  more  capital  error  in 
the  art  of  government  than  to  assert  that  the  state  has  no  concern 
or  connection  with  man's  spiritual  interests,  and  that  the  common- 
wealth is  nothing  but  an  affair  of  drains  and  roads,  trade  and  sta- 
tistics, armies  and  navies,  the  repression  of  crime  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  contracts.  The  state,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  maimed  thing 
when  it  averts  its  eyes  from  half  of  human  fate,  and  that  the  most 
important  half.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  tho  there  was  once 
a  need  for  the  recognition  of  things  spiritual  by  the  state,  that 
need  has  been  outgrown,  and  that  Establishment  is  inconsistent 
with  modern  times  and  a  democratic  system  of  government.  To 
any  such  assertion  I  must  give  the  strongest  denial  possible.  I 
believe,  instead,  that  in  a  modern  democracy  it  is  more,  not  less, 
needful  for  the  state  to  concern  itself  with  the  things  of  the  spirit." 

He  goes  on  to  applaud  the  present  English  Government  for  its 
refusal  to  exclude  religion  from  the  public  schools,  and  also  for  its 
indorsement  of  undenominational  religious  teaching  by  its  Educa- 
tion bill,  known  as  the  Cowper-Temple  bill,  from  the  names  of  its 
sponsors.     On  this  point  we  read  as  follows  : 

"The  present  Parliament  has  been  most  unwisely  taunted  by  a 
certain  section  of  churchmen  with  having  attempted  to  establish  a 
new  religion,  the  'Cowper-Temple'  religion,  in  our  schools.  I 
accept  the  truth  of  the  taunt,  and  I  regard  it  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  The  fact  that  this  House  of  Commons,  by  a  great 
majority,  refused,  tho  under  very  great  party  and  political  provo- 
cation, to  secularize  the  schools  and  to  sanction  the  principle  that 
the  state  has  no  concern  with  religious  matters  is  to  my  mind  the 
best  of  omens.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is  in  this  sign,  in  the  in- 
stinctive unwillingness  of  the  English  people  to  de-spiritualize  the 
state,  that  we,  the  upholders  of  the  Establishment,  shall  ultimately 
conquer.  The  English  people  in  certain  moods  may  be  persuaded 
to  think  that  it  would  be  wise,  in  Fuller's  quaint  phrase,  to 'un- 
church '  the  state;  but  I  am  convinced  that  when  they  reach  the 
edge  of  the  abyss  they  will  always  draw  back  and  tell  their  guides 
that,  logic  or  no  logic,  the  road  they  mean  to  follow  does  not  lead 
over  a  precipice." 

The  consistency  of  this  course  he  expounds  by  thus  showing 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  an  undenominational  church  : 

"To  enjoy  the  right  to  be  the  national  church  a  church  must  be 
comprehensive.  It  must  be  able  to  include  within  its  body  all 
who  are  willing  and  ready  to  be  so  included.  Its  gates  must  stand 
always  open.  Is  the  Church  of  England  such  a  church,  or  capa- 
ble of  being  such  a  church  ?  Is  she  comprehensive?  Has  she  the 
marks  of  a  national  church?  I  believe  that  she  has.  She  was 
founded,  or  rather  refounded,  on  compromise,  and  so  on  compre- 
hension, for  the  one  is  but  the  result  of  the  other.  And  if  she 
obeys  the  law  of  her  being  she  will,  as  time  goes  on,  still  further 
enlarge  her  borders.  It  was  no  accident,  but  a  sign  and  assurance 
oi  her  true  nature,  that  the  Church  of  England  could  at  one  and 
the  same  time  contain  such  men  as  Maurice  and  Colenso,  Pu 
and  [owett,  Stanley,  Arnold,  and  Simeon.  It  is  true  that  the 
ts  "f  the  iron  time  tried  to  drive  from  the  church  many  of 
•  od   men,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  attempt  failed,  and 


that  the  law  of  the  land  proved  amply  strong  enough  to  give  them 
protection.  Their  continued  presence  in  the  church  testified  to 
the  great  truth  that  the  Anglican  communion  could  and  would 
comprehend  those  who  desired  to  be  comprehended,  no  matter 
how  much  they  might  appear  at  the  moment  to  differ  in  dogma 
from  the  majority  of  their  fellow  members  in  the  national  church." 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  greatest  of  English  theological  writers,  took 
exactly  this  position,  he  continues.  All  who  accept  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  England  should  be,  and  can  be,  included  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  a  truly  undenominational  church.  As 
Mr.  Strachey  puts  it: 

"  Let  them  remember,  however,  that  the  view  for  which  I  con- 
tend is  supported  by  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  loyal  of  churchmen.  The  Church  of  England  never  had  a 
more  pious,  a  more  eloquent,  or  a  more  devout  son  than  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  one  who,  whether  by  his  life  or  his  opinions,  deserved 
better  the  title  of  a  true  Christian.  Yet  in  that  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish theological  books,  'The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  a  treatise  in 
which  religious  passion  and  divine  eloquence  are  blended  with  the 
temper  of  the  philosopher  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  states- 
man, Jeremy  Taylor  in  effect  lays  it  down  that  our  church  may 
and  should  comprehend  all  who  accept  the  Apostles'  Creed.  His 
work,  that  is,  passes  far  beyond  a  mere  plea  for  toleration,  and 
becomes  the  very  text-book  of  comprehension.  Comprehension 
with  him  has  no  difficulties  and  hardly  any  limits.  With  him  an 
error  in  doctrine,  however  great  and  however  far-reaching,  is  no 
error,  and,  therefore,  no  obstacle  to  communion  with  other  good 
men,  provided  it  comes  from  an  honest  heart.  Note  that  there  is 
nothing  throughout  Jeremy  Taylor's  book  of  authority  or  of  any 
obligation  imposed  by  the  church  to  believe  this  or  that  dogma. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  Christian  integrity  of  purpose.  Jeremy 
Taylor  is  indeed  content  to  believe  with  his  Master  that  the  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  God,  and  shall  be  capable  of  working  together 
for  the  attainment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  At  a  time  when 
there  is  so  much  public  dispute  concerning  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity,  and  whether  the  common  ground  of  the  churches  has 
or  has  not  any  spiritual  value,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  re-read 
'The  Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  I  am  convinced  that  any  man  who 
studies  that  work,  sincerely  and  with  an  open  mind  will  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  had  he  been  alive  to-day  Jeremy  Taylor  must 
have  confessed  himself  an  adherent  of  the  so-called  Cowper- 
Temple  religion.  His  book  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  undenom- 
inationalism  and  simple  Bible  Christianity.  This  spirit  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  authentic  spirit  of  the  Anglican  communion,  for  our 
church  is  in  truth  an  undenominational  church." 


The  Parable  of  the  Fig-tree.— Many  who  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree  will  read  with  interest  a  brief 
note  by  W.  S.  Milne,  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  in  the  London 
Expository  Times.     Says  Mr.  Milne: 

"  In  the  article  'Figs  '  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Professor 
Post  says:  'We  will  not  dispute  the  possibility  of  finding  a  winter 
fig  or  two  on  a  tree  (altho  during  a  residence  of  ♦hirty-three  years 
in  Syria  we  have  searched  and  inquired  in  vain  for  them).'  Curi 
ously  enough  the  morning  after  I  had  read  this  I  was  returning 
from  an  early  service,  and  was  passing  a  garden  in  which  grew  a 
fig-tree  whose  branches  overhung  the  fence,  and  lo,  on  the  pave, 
ment  in  front  of  me  lay  a  dark  blue  ripe  fig,  a  remainder  of  last 
season's  crop,  while  the  branches  overhead  were  laden  with  young 
green  unripe  figs  !  Looking  up  carefully  I  subsequently  perceived 
among  the  branches  several  of  the  last  year's  figs,  dark  blue,  fully- 
ripe,  and  burst,  and  alongside  of  them  the  young  fresh  unripe  figs. 
In  many  respects  I  have  found  South  Australia  to  throw  light 
upon  Bible  scenery,  etc.,  and  here,  I  thought,  was  an  instance,  so 
that  the  opinion  is  probably  correct  that  our  Lord  came  to  the  tig- 
tree,  'not  to  find  new  figs,  but  to  find  and  eat  any  figs  of  the  last 
season  which  might  have  remained  over  on  the  tree.'  " 


Sbvbral  of  our  readers  write  vis  to  refute  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Martin 
in  thi  irk  Tribune  and  quoted  in  these   columns   that  "it  is  well  known 

that  Leo  XIII    included  the  Lourdes  Litany  in  the  Roman  Breviary  only  upon 
the  payment   of  nearly  a  million  dollars."      The  short  and  sufficient  answi 
the  charge  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Lourdes  Litany  in  the  Roman  Breviary- 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


REINHOLD    BEGAS. 

■  "I  17  HAT  Rodin  is  now,  Begas  was  once,"  asserts  The  Conti- 
*  »  nental  Correspondence  of  Berlin,  commenting  upon  the 
exhibition  of  the  elder  sculptor's  work  arranged  in  celebration  of 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday  by  the  Society  of  Berlin  Artists.  The 
comparison  calls  attention  to  that  curious  tendency  in  art  by  which 
the  innovator  of  to-day  becomes  the  emblem  of  conservatism  for 
to-morrow.  Rodin,  to-day  the  most  popular  of  living  sculptors, 
appeals  to  the  public's  imagination  as  a  fearless  and  inspired  trans- 
gressor of  tradition,  while  the  tendency  is  to  regard  Begas  as  rep- 
resentative of  an  artistic  fashion  of  the  past.  Yet  Begas  was  once, 
as  The  Correspondence  reminds  us,  "a  bold  assailant  of  the  old, 
a  courageous  creator  of  the  new  " — the  leader  of  a  revolt  against 
the  classicism  which  dom-      


"  Even  the  most  modern  audacities  of  the  youngest  sculptor 
prenticis  have  to  thank  Begas,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  possibility 
of  their  existing,  for  it  was  he  who  paved  the  way  for  the  fresh, 
mobile,  and  pulsating  plastic  art  of  to-day." 


WHITMAN'S   SOURCES. 

\  \  HIEN  planning  "  Leaves  of  Crass"  Whitman  jotted  down, 
*  *  among  other  notes  for  his  own  guidance,  the  following  in- 
struction :  "Make  no  quotations  and  no  reference  to  any  other 
writers."  Whether  or  not  this  rule  of  procedure  has  any  relation 
to  the  fact,  a  fact  it  remains  that  Whitman  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  wholly  isolated  phenomenon  in  literature,  "a  bolt  out  of  the 
clear  sky,"  as  a  writer  in  The  Evening  /Vr/puts  it.  Even  his 
numerous  critics  and  biographers  have  hitherto  had  little  to  say 
about  the  sources  from  which  either  his  message  or  his  medium 

is  derived.     This  omission 


inated  Europe  in  1850.  His 
revolutionary  spirit  invest- 
ed his  work  with  a  "  fresh, 
audacious.  full-blooded 
life."     We  read: 

"  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
the  gen  ^groups  which  Be- 
gas completed  after  his  re- 
turn to  Berlin  were  con- 
ceived:  'Pan  and  Psyche,' 
'Venus  Consoling  Cupid,' 
'Centaur  and  Nymphs,'  as 
well  as  the  magnificent  fe- 
male figures  of  'The  Bath- 
ers '  and  'Susanne.'  The 
fresh,  original  inventive- 
ness, the  sensuous  warmth 
and  life  of  these  figures, 
their  charming  grace,  the 
moving  and  living  lines  of 
the  composition— all  these 
were  extraordinary  novel- 
ties, hazardous  enterprises, 
upon  which  the  high  priests 
of  the  antique  school  in- 
dignantly turned  their 
backs.  In  the  struggle 
which  raged  around  the 
Schiller  Monument  in  Ber- 
lin, the  glimmering  spark 
broke  out  into  open  flame. 
Begas  received  the  com- 
mission, and  not  only  did 
he  cast  aside  the  high  ped- 
estal, which  had  always 
seemed  essential  to  the 
solemn  old  school,  and  set 
the  people's  poet  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  people, 
but  also  the  sharply  de- 
fined and  individual  char- 
acteristic    of     the    poet's 

head,  as  well  as  the  fresh  and  personal  conception  of  the  alle- 
gorical female  figures  which  decorate  the  statue,  indicated  an 
unmistakable  declaration  of  war  against  tradition. 

"  Begas  was  victorious  in  this  instance,  and  his  victory  was  a 
decisive  one  both  as  regards  his  own  fame  and  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Berlin  school  of  sculpture.  Begas  was  soon  the 
acknowledged  head  of  this  school.  From  this  time  forward  his 
successive  works  established  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  his  now  rapidly  developing  art  were  a  certain  voluptuous- 
ness, warm-bloodedness,  a  delicate  sense  of  beauty,  and  a  certain 
genial  freshness.  As  the  portrayerof  fine,  spiritual  female  beauty 
he  can  hold  his  own  when  compared  with  any  other  master. 
Busts,  such  as  that  of  Frau  Hans  Hopfen,  of  Frau  Waldecker, 
above  all,  however,  of  his  own  wife,  touch  the  highest  point  of 
excellence 


REINHOLD    BEGAS   AT   WORK    IN    HIS   STUDIO. 


is  now  made  good  by  Mr. 
Bliss  Perry,  in  his  "Walt 
Whitman:  His  Life  and 
Work."  On  the  spiritual 
side  Mr.  Perry  connects 
Whitman  with  the  "  oldest 
literatures  of  our  Indo- 
European  race,"  and  with 
the  Romanticist  movement 
in  Europe.  "  Few  of  the 
spiritual  children  of  Rous- 
seau, whether  upon  the 
Continent  or  in  England, 
have  borne  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  their  par- 
ent," says  Mr.  Perry.  He 
reminds  us,  further,  that 
Whitman,  "a  Mystic  by 
temperament  and  a  Ro- 
manticist by  literary  kin- 
ship," came  to  intellectual 
maturity  in  the  period  of 
American  Transcendental- 
ism. 

Turning  to  the  formal 
derivation  of  "  Leaves  of 
Grass,"  Mr.  Perry  asserts 
that  Whitman's  "own  es- 
sential model,  after  all  is 
said,  was  the  rhythmical 
patterns  of  the  English 
Bible  "  ;  but  he  names  as 
other  influences  Macpher- 
son's"  Poems  of  Ossian." 
the  "  Prophetic  Books  "  of 
William  Blake,  Martin 
Tupper's  "  Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy," and  the  impassioned  periods  of  certain  orators  of  Whit- 
man's day,  among  them  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  The  result,  we  are 
told,  was  a  style  "  highly  individual,"  yet  "  clearly  related  to  other 
well-recognized  modes  of  impassioned  literary  expression."  To 
quote  further : 

"On  one  side  it  touches  the  'prose  poetry'  of  Carlyle  and 
Emerson,  De  Quincey  and  Poe — writers  with  whom  Whitman  was 
familiar,  and  some  of  whom  he  had  imitated  in  his  earlier  produc- 
tions. Passages  from  'Sartor  Resartus '  and  from  Emerson's 
'Essays' have  frequently  been  rearranged  typographically,  with- 
out any  verbal  alteration  whatever,  so  as  to  look  and  sound  like 
passages  from  '  Leaves  of  Grass."  .  .  .  Whitman  utilized  freely 
the  characteristic  effects  of  both  'prose  poetry  '  and  oratory,  but 
he  varied  these  effects  not  only  with  prose  rhythms,  but  with  the 
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tunes  of  lyric  poetry.  He  admitted,  furthermore,  his  indebted- 
ness to  music  as  suggesting  rhythmical  variations.  .  .  .  His  im- 
patience with  the  real  or  supposed  restraints  of  formal  art  coin- 
cided, in  fact,  with  the  instinct  for  the  'return  to  nature  '  which  had 
already  been  potent  for  more  than  a  generation.  William  Blake, 
for  example,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  those  '  Prophetic  Books ' 

which  he  composed    in  a  language  

that  was  neither  verse  nor  prose,  de- 
clared: 'When  this  verse  was  first 
dictated  to  me  I  consider'd  a  Mon- 
otonous Cadence  like  that  used  by 
Milton  &  Shakespeare,  &  all  writers 
of  English  Blank  Verse,  derived 
from  the  modern  bondage  of  Rhy- 
ming to  be  a  necessary  and  indispen- 
sibie  part  of  the  verse.  But  I  soon 
found  that  in  the  mouth  of  a  true 
Orator,  such  monotony  was  not 
only  awkward,  but  as  much  a  bond- 
age as  rhyme  itself.  I  therefore  have 
produced  a  variety  in  every  line, 
both  of  cadences  &  number  of  syl- 
lables. Every  word  and  every  letter 
is  studied  and  put  into  its  place; 
the  terrific  numbers  are  reserved 
for  the  terrific  parts,  the  mild  & 
gentle  for  the  mild  and  gentle  parts, 
and  the  prosaic  for,  inferior  parts; 
all  are  necessary  to  each  other. 
Poetry  Fetter'd  Fetters  the  Human 
Race  ! ' 

"This  was  doctrine  after  Whit- 
man's own  heart,  and  it  was  more 
widely  accepted  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  botu  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  than  most  pres- 
ent-day readers  suspect.  Among 
the  New  England  Transcendental- 
ists  strict  poetic  form  was  often 
looked  upon  as  a  barrier,  rather 
than  an  aid  to  expression." 


but  a  touch  of  genius,"  says  a  reviewer,  "  to  fit  the  lines  to  stand 
with  the  most  characteristic  of  Whitman's."  Mr.  Perry  con- 
cludes that  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  belongs  to  "no  one  accepted  type 
of  poetry,"  but  is  "a  hybrid,  with  something  of  a  hybrid's  exotic 
and  disturbing  charm."     But  he  adds  that  "  a  generation  trained 

to  the  enjoyment  of  Monet's  land- 
scapes, Rodin's  sculptures,  and  the 
music  of.  Richard  Strauss  will  not 
be  repelled  from  Whitman  merely 
because  he  wrote  in  an  unfamiliar 
form." 


THE    BENEFICENCE   OF 
ART   MUSEUMS. 


A 


But  a  far  more  striking  model  of 
rhythmical  prose  masking  as  poetry 
was  also  at  hand,  says  Mr.  Perry. 

This  was  a  "  lyrical  soliloquy  "  by  Samuel  Warren  in  commem- 
oration of  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  published  in  185 1  under 
the  title  "The  Lily  and  the  Bee."  Its  real  subject,  the  author 
states,  is  "  Man— a  unity,"  and  according  to  Mr.  Perry,  "  it  uses 
almost  every  stylistic  device  now  identified  with  Walt  Whitman 
— catalog,  ejaculation,  apostrophe,  epithet,  and  high  astounding 
term."     The  following  extracts  serve  to  illustrate: 

"  In  dusky,  rainless  Egypt  now  ! 

Mysterious  memories  come  crowding  round— 

From  misty  Mizraim  to  Ibrahim- 
Abraham!     Joseph!    Pharaoh's  Plagues ! 

Shepherd  Kings  !    Sesostris  ! 

Cambyses!    Xerxes!    Alexander!    Ptolemies!    Antony!    Cleopatra!    Cffisar— 

Nis!    Osiris!    Temples!    Sphinxes!    Obelisks!    Alexandria! 

The  pyramids. 

The  Nile! 

Napoleon  !     Nelson  ! 
Behold, my  son,  quoth  the  Royal  Mother,  this  ancient  wondrous  country— des- 
tined scene  of  mighty  doings— perchance  of  conflict,  deadly  tremendous,  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen,  nor  warrior  dreamed  of. 

Even  now  the  attracting  centre  of  world-wide  anxieties. 

On  this  spot  see  settled  the  eyes  of  sleepless  Statesmen— 

l.o  !   a  British  engineer,  even  while  I  speak,  connects  the  RedJSea  with  the  Medi- 
terranean :  Alexandria  and  Cairo  made  as  one 

'  \  unit  1111  perceived 

I  sink  into  the  living  stream  again  ! 

Nave,  transept,  aisles  and  Galleries, 

Pacing  untired ;  insatiate! 

Touchstone  of  character  !    capacity!    and  knowledge  ! 

tacle,  now  lost  in  the  Spectators ;  then  spectators  in  the  spectacle  ! 
Rich;   poor;  gentle;   simple;   wise;   foolish;   young;   old;    learned;    ignorant; 
thoughtful;   thoughtless;   haughty;   humble ;  frivolous;   profound!" 

It  would  be  hard   to  find  a  more  curious  literary  parallel  to  the 
ucture  of  "  Leaves  of  Crass."  claims  Mr.  Perry.     "There  needs 


MR.  FRANK    FOWLER, 

An  artist  who  credits  to  the  art  museums  the  fact  that  "  an  almost 
new  set  of  faculties  has  developed  among  the  class  that  forty  years 
ago  would  have  been  contented  with  inartistic  copies  of  Raphael  and 
Titian." 


NEW  set  of  faculties  has  been 
developed  in  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  "  much  common  sense  "  has- 
been  introduced  into  art  criticism, 
asserts  Mr.  Frank  Fowler,  by  the 
modern  art  museum  as  represented 
by  such  institutions  as  the  Metro- 
politan Art  Museum  of  New  York, 
the  Fine  Arts  Academy  of  St.  Louis, 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburg, 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Art  Museum  of  Boston. 
What  passed  lor  art  criticism  during 
long  years,  he  reminds  us.  was  "a 
kind  of  literatue  bearing  on  esthetics 
and  supplemented  by  inexact  bio- 
graphical data  and  unverified  attri- 
butions." To  quote  further  from 
Mr.  Fowler's  paper,  which  appears 
in  Scribiiefs  Magazine  : 

"  It  is  personal  study  of  the  works 
themselves  that  has  cleared  up  many 
misconceptions  that  have  been  crea- 
ted concerning  them  by  writers  who 
used  art  often  as  a  beautiful  theme. 
Theories  in  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of  thecountry,  the 
climate,  the  environment;  the  government,  democratic  or  monarch- 
ical, as  affecting  art;  heredity,  or  the  absence  of  hereditary  influ- 
ence ;  these  have  presented  themselves  to  the  art  writer,  and  become 
subjects  of  thoughtand  discussion  by  those  who  would  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  art  creation.  But  a  careful  survey  of  the  periods  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  the  countries  that  have  enriched  the  world  by  great 
works,  show  that  art,  like  love,  'goes  where  it  is  sent,'  and  that 
nothing  sure  can  be  predicted  of  its  rise  or  its  decline.  Much  of 
this  knowledge  is  of  modern  acquisition,  and  it  has  been  attained 
through  the  facilities  of  study  and  inquiry  afforded  by  museums 
and  the  many  appliances  of  art  reproduction  whose  basis  is  pho- 
tography. .  .  .  The  familiarity  thus  gained  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  critic,  while  it  has  so  stimulated  the  taste  of  the  general 
public  that  an  almost  new  set  of  faculties  has  developed  among 
the  class  that  forty  years  ago  would  have  been  contented  with  in- 
artistic copies  of  Raphael  and  Titian.  This  new  set  of  faculties 
coming  into  play  extends  the  range  of  those  pleasurable  emotions 
that  it  is  the  province  of  art  to  excite.  .  .  .  The  variety  of 
faculties  to  which  a  well-equipped  museum  makes  appeal  is  the 
measure  of  the  human  good  it  promotes.  Form,  color,  beauty  of 
metal,  or  perfection  of  porcelain,  successful  glazes  or  intricacies 
of  carving,  details  of  architecture,  well-controlled  design  in  bronzes 
or  textiles,  these  are  among  the  treasures  that  call  for  study  and 
appreciation,  that  give  the  individual  that  mental  'fillip'  which 
takes  one  out  of  oneself  and  stirs  that  unselfish  excitement  which 
is.  in  itself,  a  factor  of  health." 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  Mr.  Fowler  continues,  that  the  works  of 
art  in  a  museum  have  been  arranged  chronologically.  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  asserts,  "  painters  who  for  centuries  were  misunderstood 
are  being  discovered  for  their  true  worth." 
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WHY    PLAYS   SHOULD    BE    PRINTED. 

MODERN  plays  should  be  printed  and  circulated  as  novels 
are  printed  and  circulated,  says  the  distinguished  play- 
wright Henry  Arthur  Jones,  because  this  would  "  tend  to  raise  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  drama,  and  with  it  the  intellectual  quality 
of  the  acting  and  the  intellectual  status  of  the  actor";  it  would 
"increase  the  popularity  and  interest  of  the  acted  drama";  it 
would  improve  the  public  taste  ;  and  the  printed  play  would  save 
the  reader's  time  as  compared  with  its  longer  but  more  popular 
rival,  the  novel.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  .Mr.  Jones  first  appealed 
to  English  and  American  dramatists  to 
publish  their  plays,  his  action,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  was  regarded  by  many  crit- 
ics as  "a  presumptuous  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  mere  playwriter  to  shove  in 
among  the  worthy  bidden  guests  of  liter- 
ature." Nevertheless,  the  publishing  of 
plays  is  gradually  becoming  the  custom 
in  both  countries.  But  while  in  England 
the  practise  meets  with  little  encourage- 
ment from  the  public,  in  America,  Mr. 
Jones  asserts,  "  a  steady  demand  is 
springing  up  for  new  editions  of  modern 
plays."  This  fact,  he  believes,  is  due  in- 
directly to  "  the  courageous  and  far-seeing 
action  of  Professor  Baker  at  Harvard 
and  Professor  Phelps  at  Yale,"  who  for 
some  years  have  passed  their  students 
through  a  course  of  lectures  and  exam- 
inations in  contemporary  drama.  Direct- 
ing his  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  Mr. 
Jones,  writing  in  The  Tlieatre  Magazine 
(New  York),  thus  states  the  case  for  the 
printed  play  as  against  the  modern  novel : 

"  A  modern  play  can  not  be  more  fool- 
ish or  banal,  more  destructive  of  what- 
ever literary  taste  the  general  reader 
may  possess,  or  more  debilitating  to  his 
mind  than  the  average  novel  wherewith 
he  is  wont  to  fodder  himself. 

"  Any  modern  play  which  has  obtained 
sufficient  success  upon  the  boards  to  be 
printed  will  probably  contain  elements  of 
popular  amusement  and  interest  which 
will  be  exactly  to  the  general  reader's 
liking.  Play-reading  is  rather  difficult  at  first,  and  so  far  will 
provide  the  general  reader  with  a  new  mental  exercise  ;  but  after 
the  first  few  attempts,  when  once  its  shorthand  is  mastered,  play- 
reading  becomes  easy  and  stimulating,  and  will  therefore  provide 
the  general  reader  with  a  new  mental  pleasure. 

"Anew  modern  play  can  be  bought  at  about  one-third  of  the 
price  of  a  new  modern  novel. 

"By  buying  plays  and  reading  them  the  general  reader  will  inci- 
dentally encourage  the  fine  arts  of  acting  and  the  drama,  and  so 
far  advance  the  civilization  and  culture  of  his  country. 

"  Chief  of  all  reasons,  a  complete  play  can  be  read  in  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  that  is  consumed  in  reading  a  novel  of  average 
length.  This  must  needs  have  a  powerful  argument  in  countries 
like  England  and  America,  where  time  is  said  to  bs  money— with 
such  strange  results.  For  my  proposal  is  thus  seen  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  endowment  of  the  general  reader  with  per- 
petual floods  of  leisure— a  charter  of  ransom  to  him  from  the  ex- 
hausting slavery  of  the  free  library  of  fiction.  As  it  were  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  with  the  easy  magnificence  of  a  millionaire  sign- 
ing deeds  of  gift  to  every  parish  in  America  and  England,  I  in- 
stantly restore  to  teeming  millions  of  readers  four.-fifths  of  the 
sweet  passing  scanty  hours  they  were  about  to  squander  so  rashly  ; 
setting  them  free  to  regain  their  seJf-respect,  or  to  back  horses,  or 
to  attend  football  matches,  or  to  twiddle  their  thumbs.  But  if  my 
endowment  of  the  general  reader  with  this  vast  stretch  of  leisure 
gives  me  any  claim  to  the  disposal  of  it,  I  would  suggest  to  him 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Dramatic  Mirror." 

MR.    HENRY   ARTHUR  JONES, 

Whose  latest  play,  "  The  Hypocrites,"  is  one  of  the 
chief  successes  of  the  season  in  New  York.  Mr.  Jones 
believes  that  current  plays  should  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  competition  with  novels. 


that  in  all  fairness  one-half  of  it  be  given  up  to  reading  more 
plays,  and  the  other  half  to  the  deep  and  earnest  consideration  of 
what  he  shall  read  further.  Surely  this  latter  occupation  would 
be  a  wise  and  profitable  one  for  the  general  reader  in  America  and 
England." 

Mr.  Jones  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  curious  prejudice  many  managers 
and  actors  have  against  the  publication  of  plays  in  which  they  are 
currently  appearing.     Protesting  against  this  prejudice  he  says  : 

"  Surely  in  France  the  art  of  acting,  as  well  as  the  art  of  the 
drama,  stands  upon  an  immeasurably  higher  level  than  in  England; 
and  this  is  partly  due  to  the  differentiation  in  the  public  mind  of 

the  art  of  the  drama  from  the  art  of  act- 
ing. Both  are  judged  in  their  due  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  both  are  judged 
on  their  respective  merits  instead  of  being 
carelessly  muddled  together.  The  print- 
ing of  plays  tends  to  secure  that  the  actor 
and  the  author  shall  each  receive  his 
rightful  guerdon.  And  in  weighing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  actor  were  every 
play  to  be  published  simultaneously  with 
its  production,  he  may  be  asked  to  reflect 
that  the  printing  and  reading  of  plays 
tend  to  raise  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
drama,  and  with  it  the  intellectual  quality 
of  the  acting  and  the  intellectual  status 
of  the  actor.  No  actor  who  respects  nad 
loves  his  art,  no  actor  who  desires  to  see 
it  established  in  the  national  esteem  on 
the  only  right  and  safe  ground,  can  con- 
sistently object  to  the  immediate  publica- 
tion of  a  play  on  the  eve  or  on  the  morrow 
of  its  production. 

"  That  such  a  course  would  not  lower 
the  dignity  or  deserved  popularity  of  the 
actor  is  proved,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
example  of  France,  where  great  all-round 
acting  is  common  in  all  her  large  cities  ; 
where  acting  is  judged  and  honored  as 
the  intellectual  exponent  and  companion 
of  an  intellectual  drama  which  playgoers 
read  as  well  as  witness,  and  which  they 
discuss  and  judge  as  literature.  When 
this  point  of  view  is  seized  by  actors  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  found  averse  to  the 
publication  of  current  plays.  On  talking 
over  the  matter  with  a  leading  American 
actor  I  was  delighted  to  find  him  at  one 
with  me  in  desiring  that  the  immediate 
publication  and  circulation  of  plays  may  become  an  established 
custom  among  us.  If  such  a  custom  became  general  in  America 
and  England  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  popularity  and  influence 
of  the  acted  drama  with  that  large  section  of  the  educated  and 

cultivated  public  who  now  stand  aloof  from  the  theater 

"A  widely  spread  interest  in  the  printed  drama  is  at  once  the 
means  and  the  sign,  the  cause  and  the  effect,  of  a  general  uplifting 
of  the  theater,  and  incidentally  of  the  art  of  acting.  The  absence 
of  any  interest  in  the  printed  drama  is  to-day,  and  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  mark  of  a  sunken  public  taste,  and  of  a  national  drama 
that  does  not  pretend  or  care  to  be  anything  essentially  different 
from  a  child's  toy-shop." 


Our  Strenuous  Authors.— With  due  acknowledgments 
to  various  writers  of  "  literary  paragraphs,"  Punch  prints  the  fol- 
' owing  interesting  items: 

"  Mr.  Percy  Pott-Boileau,  who  makes  a  point  of  traveling  50,000 
miles  every  year,  is  at  present  on  the  top  of  Popocatepetl,  cor- 
recting the  proofs  of  his  new  short  story  for  The  Monthly  Para- 
lyze/'. 

"  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  one  of  our  younger  novel- 
ists, who  has  in  his  time  played  the  roles  of  chimney-sweep,  pi- 
rate, cinematograph-operator,  bull-puncher,  and  steward  of  an 
L.C.C.  steamboat,  is  about  to  visit  Patagonia.  Dawson  City,  and 
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Peckham  Rye,  in  order  to  obtain  material  for  his  autumn  volume 
of  1907. 

"  Mrs.  Banbury  Crosse,  who  is  suffering  from  nervous  prostra- 
tion in  consequence  of  seeing  her  forthcoming  volume  of  poems— 
'Harmonies  of  Rest' — through  the  press,  will  go  five  times  round 
the  world  before  essaying  a  new  lyric. 

"There  is  an  interesting  paper  in  the  current  monthly  issue  of 
The  Three-Weekly  Review,  entitled  'Was  Lamb  Really  Great?' 
The  writer  points  out,  with  some  cogency  we  think,  that  it  is 
rather  an  ungracious  task  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  work  of 
an  author  who  was  never  a  deck-hand,  never  owned  a  motor-car, 
and  whose  travels  seldom  took  him  further  afield  than  Hertford- 
shire or  Hampshire.  Had  he  lived  in  this  age  of  cheap  travel  he 
might  have  acquired  a  prose  style  of  real  merit.  In  the  same 
paper  the  well-known  deficiencies  of  Addison's  style  are  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  he  never  visited  Peru  or  the  Tibetan  highlands." 


THE   REASON   DICKENS   IS  NEGLECTED. 

THE  present  neglect  of  Dickens  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
grossly  exaggerates,  but  that  he  exaggerates  the  wrong 
thing,  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  with  which  we  are  not  in  sympathy. 
With  this  assertion  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  flouts  current  critical 
views  of  Dickens,  and  removes  the  blame  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  novelist  to  those  of  "  our  own  time  and  taste."  Dickens,  we 
are  told  in  the  critical  study  just  issued  by  that  writer,  was  the 
best  opponent  we  have  of  the  "  clear  "  and  "  happy  philosophy  "  of 
liberalism  bequeathed  by  the  French  Revolution,  whose  "main 
idea  was  the  idea  of  human  equality."  He  was,  says  Mr.  Ches- 
terton, "the  voice  in  England  of  this  humane  intoxication  and  ex- 
pansion, this  encouraging  of  anybody-to  be  anything.  His  best 
books  are  a  carnival  of  lioerty."  Since  the  day  of  Dickens  there 
have  appeared  two  movements  in  literary  criticism  which  have 
worked  harm  to  his  preeminence.  The  "  Realists  "  and  their  ene- 
mies, the  "  Symbolists,"  it  is  pointed  out,  have  both  been  enemies 
of  Dickens  because  they  have  banished  the  "atmosphere  of  popu- 
lar optimism  "  in  which  he  reveled.  What  they  have  not  banished 
is  the  "  exaggeration"  which,  strange  to  say,  is  held  up  as  Dickens's 
chief  literary  sin.  In  characteristic  manner  Mr.  Chesterton  attacks 
this  inconsistency  in  the  following  : 

"  Exaggeration  is  the  definition  of  art.  That  both  Dickens  and 
the  moderns  understood  art  is,  in  its  inmost  nature,  fantastic. 
Time  brings  queer  revenges,  and  while  the  Realists  were  yet  liv- 
ing, the  art  of  Dickens  was  justified  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  But 
men  like  Aubrey  Beardsley  were  allowed  to  be  fantastic,  because 
the  mood  which  they  overstrained  and  overstated  was  a  mood 
which  their  period  understood.  Dickens  overstrains  and  over- 
states a  mood  our  period  does  not  understand.  The  truth  he  ex- 
aggerates is  exactly  this  old  Revolution  sense  of  infinite  opportu- 
nity and  boisterous  brotherhood.  And  we  resent  his  undue  sense 
of  it  because  we  ourselves  have  not  even  a  due  sense  of  it.  We 
feel  troubled  with  too  much  where  we  have  too  little;  we  wish  he 
would  keep  it  within  bounds.  For  we  are  all  exact  and  scientific 
on  subjects  we  do  not  care  about.  We  all  immediately  detect  ex- 
aggeration in  an  exposition  of  Mormonism  or  a  patriotic  speech 
from  Paraguay.  We  all  require  sobriety  on  the  subject  of  the  sea 
serper.t.  But  the  moment  we  begin  to  believe  a  thing  ourselves, 
that  niomi  nt  we  begin  easily  to  overstate  it ;  and  the  moment  our 
souls  become  serious  ourwords  become  a  little  wild.  And  certain 
moderns  arc  thus  placed  toward  exaggeration.  They  permit  any  . 
writer  to  emphasize  doubts,  for  instance,  for  doubts  are  their  re- 
ligion, but  they  permit  no  man  to  emphasize  dogmas.  If  a  man 
be  the  mildest  Christian  they  smell  'cant '  ;  but  he  can  be  a  raving 
windmill  of  pessimism,  and  they  call  it'  temperament. '  If  a  moral- 
ist paints  a  wild  picture  of  immorality,  they  doubt  its  truth,  they 
say  that  devils  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted.  But  if  a  pes- 
simist paints  a  wild  picture  of  melancholy,  they  accept  the  whole 
liorribl.'  psychology,  and  they  never  ask  if  devils  are  as  blue  as 
they  are  painted." 

The  somersault  that  our  age  has  taken  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  those  who,  while  admiring  exaggeration,  yet  withhold  admira- 
tion from  Dickens.     Mr.  Chesterton  says: 


"They  know  what  it  is  to  feel  a  sadness  so  strange  and  deep 
that  only  impossible  characters  can  express  it ;  they  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  a  joy  so  vital  and  violent  that  only  impossible 
characters  can  express  that.  They  know  that  the  soul  can  be  so 
sad  as  to  dream  naturally  of  the  blue  faces  of  the  corpses  of  Bau- 
delaire ;  they  do  not  know  that  the  soul  can  be  so  cheerful  as  to 
dream  naturally  of  the  blue  face  of  Major  Bagstock.  .  .  .  To 
them  the  impossibilities  of  Dickens  seem  much  more  impossible 
than  they  really  are,  because  they  are  already  attuned  to  the  oppo- 
site impossibilities  of  Maeterlinck." 

To  see  the  greatness  of  Dickens,  we  must,  says  Mr.  Chesterton, 
"understand  this  old  limitless  hilarity  and  human  confidence,  at 
least  enough  to  be  able  to  endure  it  when  it  is  pushed  a  great  deal 
too  far." 

Mr.  Chesterton  expresses  his  faith  that  the  braver  world  of 
Dickens  will  certainly  return,  and  brings  forward  his  very  habit 
of  exaggeration  as  his  safeguard  against  eclipse.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  not  the  creators  of  the  impossible  who  will  suffer  from  the 
process  of  time.  Mr.  Barnaby  can  never  be  any  more  impossible 
than  he  was  when  Dickens  made  him.  The  writers  who  will  obvi- 
ously suffer  from  time  will  be  the  careful  and  realistic  writers;  the 
writers  who  have  observed  every  detail  of  the  fashion  of  this  world 
which  passeth  away.  It  is  surely  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  so 
fragile  as  a  fact,  that  a  fact  flies  away  quicker  than  a  fancy.  A 
fancy  will  endure  for  two  thousand  years.  For  instance,  we  all 
have  fancy  for  an  entirely  fearless  man,  a  hero;  and  the  Achilles 
of  Homer  still  remains.  But  exactly  the  thing  we  do  not  know 
about  Achilles  is  how  far  he  was  possible.  The  realistic  narrators 
of  the  time  are  all  forgotten  (thank  God) ;  so  we  can  not  tell 
whether  Homer  slightly  exaggerated  or  wildly  exaggerated  or  did 
not  exaggerate  at  all,  the  personal  activity  of  a  Mycenaean  captain 
in  battle  ;  for  the  fancy  has  survived  the  facts.  So  the  fancy  of 
Podsnap  may  survive  the  facts  of  English  commerce  ;  and  no 
one  will  know  whether  Podsnap  was  possible,  but  only  know  that 
he  is  desirable,  like  Achilles." 

You  may  easily  find  Dickens  vulgar  if  you  can  not  see  that  he 
is  divine,  says  Mr.  Chesterton ;  and  "  if  you  can  not  laugh  with 
him,  you  can  undoubtedly  laugh  at  him."  To  those  who  see  only 
unreality  in  the  world  as  portrayed  by  Dickens  Mr.  Chesterton 
makes  this  appeal: 

"  Let  us  sympathize,  if  only  for  an  instant,  with  the  hopes  of  the 
Dickens  period,  with  that  cheerful  trouble  of  change.  If  democ- 
racy has  disappointed  you,  do  not  think  of  it  as  a  burst  bubble, 
but  at  least  as  a  broken  heart,  an  old  love-affair.  Do  not  sneer  at 
the  time  when  the  creed  of  humanity  was  on  its  honeymoon ;  treat 
it  with  the  dreadful  reverence  that  is  due  to  youth.  For  you,  per- 
haps, a  drearier  philosophy  has  covered  and  eclipsed  the  earth. 
The  fierce  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages  wrote  'Abandon  hope  all  ye 
who  enter  here  '  over  the  gates  of  the  lower  world.  The  emanci- 
pated poets  of  to-day  have  written  it  over  the  gates  of  this  world. 
But  if  we  are  to  understand  the  story  which  follows,  we  must  erase 
that  apocalyptic  writing,  if  only  lor  an  hour.  We  must  re-create 
the  faith  of  our  fathers,  if  only  as  an  artistic  atmosphere.  If, 
then,  you  are  a  pessimist,  in  reading  this  story,  forego  for  a  little 
the  pleasures  of  pessimism.  Dream  for  one  mad  moment  that 
the  grass  is  green." 


Japanese  in  Roman  Characters.— The  most  perfect 
of  ancient  languages  had  the  least  letters  in  its  alphabet.  The 
Greek  alphabet  was  supplanted  in  Europe  by  the  simpler,  clearer 
Roman  letters,  and  these  letters  conquered  the  European  world, 
as  they  are  now,  according  to  a  writer  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  about 
to  conquer  Japan  with  its  214  written  characters.  Indeed,  they 
have  begun  to  do  so. 

"  The  committee  appointed  four  years  ago  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  the  question  whether  the  Chinese  characters 
now  in  use  under  the  sanction  of  the  Tokyo  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  should  give  place  to  the  Latin  alphabet  has  not  yet 
sent  in  their  report.  Without  waiting  any  longer  for  their  deci- 
sion a  group  of  educators  have  associated  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  use  of  the  Roman  characters.  The  new 
society    numbers   among  its   members    Mr.    Hayashi,    formerly 
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Ambassador  to  London  and  at  present  M  inister  of  Foreign  Affairs  characters,  which  must  prove  of  immense  help  to  foreigners  study- 
in  the  Japanese  Cabinet.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  is  ing  tlie  native  tongue  of  Japan." — Translation  made  for ■  Tiik  Lit- 
published  a  review  in  the  Japanese  language,  printed  in  Roman       ERARY   DlGESI 
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The  selection  of  the  books  here  named 
as  those  now  selling  best  in  the  United 
States  has  been  made  by  The  Literary 
Digest  after  consulting  the  exhaustive 
reports  published  in  The  Bookman  and 
New  York  Tribune,  this  information  be- 
ing confirmed  or  supplemented  by  fresh 
inquiries  made  among  booksellers  just 
before  The  Literary  Digest  for  this 
week  went  to  press.  Believing  that 
readers  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
far  the  public  taste,  as  shown  in  sales,  has 
been  a  consequence  (or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say,  a  confirmation)  of  the 
opinions  of  expert  critics,  a  summary  is 
here  given  of  many  notable  reviews  of 
these  books.  Whenever  it  was  possible, 
care  has  been  taken  to  present  dissenting 
views  as  well  as  favorable  ones.  Several 
hundred  reviews  altogether  have  been 
consulted  in  order  to  make  these  sum- 
maries adequately  representative. 

Chambers,  Robert  W.  The  Fighting  Chance. 
With  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Wenzel.  i2mo,  pp.  499. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Outlook  commends  Mr.  Chambers's 
book  for  its  "vigorous  writing"  and  says 
"it  will  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
novels  of  the  season,"  but,  as  a  picture 
cf  society,  finds  it  "depressing."  "One 
feels,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the  artist 
has  used  too  coarse  and  glaring  colors  to 
depict  his  contemporaries  and  that  the 
exception  is  made  to  appear  the  rule." 

Mary  Moss,  writing  in  The  Bookman, 
finds  the  story  "completely  readable," 
but  "the  abundant  and  interesting  ma- 
terial is  not  thoroughly  digested,"  while 
"the  descriptions,  however  brilliant,  suffer 
from  an  element  of  quick  journalism." 
If  the  book  "were  a  shade  lees  talented, 
you  would  pass  it  by  as  a  clever,  readable 
book  not  calling  for  serious  consideration." 

The  New  York  Sun  described  it  as  "a 
tale  of  inherited  fires"  and  again  as  "an 
eventful  tale,  vividly  told  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  be  popular."  It  predicts  that 
there  will  be  "  a  plenty  of  readers  who  will 
consider  it  not  a  bit  too  astonishing." 

The  Churchman  remarks  that  ' '  tho  full 
of  life  and  emotion,  the  story  is  some- 
what depressing,  for  tho  the  interplay 
of  character  arouses  interest,  none  of  the 
actors   in   the   drama  claims   our  respect. 


Impulsive  emotionalism  alternating  with 
sordid  selfishness,  and  faithlessness  in 
every  relation  of  life,  characterize  the  ac- 
tion." 

Life  describes  it  as  "exciting,"  "steadily 
and  absorbedly  readable,"  "full  of  tangible 
and  likable  people,"  and  "an  interesting, 
if  a  somewhat  bold,  experiment."  It  adds 
that  Mrs.  Wharton's  "House  of  Mirth," 
"almost  character  for  character,  is  trans- 
posed into  the  key  of  idealism." 

The  Nation  declares  that  it  will  have 
"a  certain  value  for  shop-girls  and  dry- 
goods  clerks  solicitous  to  know  what  to 
wear,  what  to  say,  and  what  to  do  in 
unwonted  social  emergencies:  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  any  other  class  of  readers 
should  take  it  too  seriously."  This  paper 
admitted,  however,  that  "with  all  its 
palpable  defects  upon  it,  this  novel  was 
framed  for  popularity,"  but  it  was  "em- 
phatically not  for  the  literary  epicure." 

The  Boston  Herald  finds  the  characters 
"skilfully  drawn  types  of  the  sensuous, 
frivolous  New- York  smart  set;  the  dia- 
log rapid  and  sparkling;  the  sentiment 
strong  and  impulsive;  and  the  love-pas- 
sages sketched  with  marked  grace." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  declares  it  to  bo 
"unique  in  conception,  written  in  strong 
and  picturesque  language,  the  author 
showing  his  versatility  by  his  far-reaching 
insight  into  feminine  nature." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  impressed  by  the 
"resourcefulness  and  vitality  which  it 
everywhere  displays,  by  its  unhackneyed 
plot,  originality  in  portraiture,  and  by  its 
virile  strength." 

Churchill,  Winston.  Coniston.  i.'^io,  pp.  543. 
Illustrated.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. so. 

In  The  Dial,  of  Chicago,  William  Morton 
Payne  gives  this  work  "due  recognition 
for  its  idealism,  its  close  observation,  and 
its  genuine  human  interest,"  but  does  not 
ignore  "its  incoherent  structure,  its  super- 
ficial characterization,  its  long-winded- 
ness,  its  affected  pose,  and  its  slovenly 
diction." 

Among  other  Western  papers  giving  favor- 
able notices  is  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 


says  the  author  has  "created  a  character 
which  is  at  once  menacing  and  amusing, 
detestable  and  pathetic,"  and  "has  written 
nothing  so  clever  and  varied  in  delineation 
or  so  warm  in  feeling."  The  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  declared  that  "if  the  long- 
sought-for  has  not  arrived  in  this  picture 
of  American  life\ind  character,  the  waiting 
public  and  yearning  critic  must  be  hard  to 
please."  The  St.  Louis  C lobe-Democrat 
described  the  drawing  of  the  character  of 
Jethro  as"  a  masterpiece  of  literature." 

Among  the  dissenters  are  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  The  former  complains  that  "some 
of  us  ask  for  a  novel,  and  we  get — a 
political  tract."  The  latter  asserts  that 
the  writer  has  "mainly  a  superficial  skill— 
the  skill  of  a  great  carpenter,  and  not  of  a 
creative  architect." 

Some  of  the  English  papers  have  al- 
ready given  attention  to  the  book.  The 
Spectator,  of  London,  says  it  "suffers  from 
lack  of  concentration,"  but  it  is  "a  story 
in  which  sentiment  and  politics  are  very 
ingeniously  combined."  It  thinks  "the 
canvas  perhaps  rather  crowded  villi 
portraits,  but  there  are  very  few  that  wc 
could  wish  away."  The  Saturday  Review 
says  it  describes,  "with  extraordinary 
insight,  the  career  of  a  provincial  New- 
England  boss";  Mr.  Churchill  has  "writ- 
ten a  fine  novel,"  and  the  story  of  Jcthro's 
ward  is  "a  fine  romance." 

Corelli,  Marie.  The  Treasure  of  Heaven:  A  Ro- 
mance of  Riches.  With  author's  portrair.  i.'^j, 
pp.  427.     New  York-  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     Si.jo. 

Many  reviewers  show  quite  as  much 
interest  in  the  portrait  of  Miss  Corelli, 
given  as  a  frontispiece  (the  first  portrait 
she  has  authorized) ,  as  they  do  in  the  story 
itself.  The  New  York  Evening  Sim  heaCs 
its  review  with  the  line  "A  Portrait  of 
Marie  Corelli  writh  a  Novel  appended." 
The  New  York  World  is  glad  to  find  her 
"a  plump  and  exceptionally  pleasing 
person,  with  an  air  of  her  own  and  much 
becoming  lace  about  her  gown."  As  for 
the  story,  she  "has  indulged  in  a  liter- 
ary play-spell,"  instead  of  exhibiting   "an 
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overpowering  desire  to  remold  the  scheme 
of  things  entire." 

The  Providence  Journal  marvels  that 
readers  should  "help  swell  the  circulation 
of  Miss  Corelli's  foolish  books."  "She 
touches  nothing,"  it  adds,  "that  she 
does  not  befoul;  society,  journalism, 
politics,  the  church — all  come  in  for  her 
vehement  vulgarity;  she  is  the  common 
scold  among  novelists,  and  no  application 
of  the  critical  ducking-stool  will  cure  her." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says  her  novel 
"reminds  us  of  a  beautiful  garden  in- 
habited by  loathsome  ghouls."  But  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  thinks  that 
while  the  novel  is  "too  preachy  and  too 
polemical,"  it  is  nevertheless  "a  strong  and 
moving  story,  its  leading  ideas  being  well 
conceived  and  some  of  the  characters  full 
of  life  and  reality." 

The  Nation  remarks  that  the  novel  "by 
no  means  is  lacking  in  power;  lacking  in 
distinction  it  of  course  is;  but  it  has  more 
dignity  of  substance  and  less  indignity  of 
style  than  anything  of  hers  we  have 
hitherto  read. "  It  adds  that  "it  would  be 
easy  to  make  game  of  this  book,  but  there 
are  many  worse  kinds  of  fiction." 

The  Independent  calls  it  "another  of 
Miss  Corelli's  series  of  tracts  for  the 
times  in  romantic  form."  Commenting 
on  the  portrait,  it  says  "she  looks  just 
like  her  books,      he  style  c'est  la  femme." 

Life  finds  it  "padded  with  grandiloquent 
and  affected  descriptions  and  constantly 
interrupted  by  passages  suggestive  of 
what  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  was  called 
a  common  scold."  Miss  Corelli  "grows 
constantly  less  tolerant  of  life  as  she  finds 
it,"  and  "to  make  a  fiction  a  cart-tail  for 
street  oratory  is  neither  good  art  nor 
good  company." 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  the  author 
"never  before  has  maintained  the  icono- 
clastic pose'  so  persistently  and  so  uninter- 
ruptedly." To  her  the  world  is  "a  place 
alone  for  the  depths  of  hatred  or  the 
heights  of  love."  Her  explanatory  note 
concerning  the  portrait  is  "appalling  in 
its  egotism." 

Deland,  Margaret.  The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Richie.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 
i2mo,  pp.  357.      New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 

The  reviews  of  this  novel  are,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  laudatory.  The 
Nation  declares  that  the  author's  problem, 
tangled,  is  not  unthinkable,  and  she 
lias  solved  it  in  terms  of  high  philoso- 
phy, dicp  religion,  and  broad  common- 
To  the  Boston  Advertiser  the 
story  is  "ethically  sound  and  most  artis- 
tically finished,  broadly  human  in  all  its 
phrases,  and  its  author's  B  ion." 

The  Boston  Herald  finds  that  the  author 
has  "never  done  anything  liner  than  this 
powerful  story,"  in  which  "she  leads  her 
reader  to  the  realm  of  high  ideals  and 
her  best  in  hurn  and 

tender    fashion." 

Amonj  lies  Zi- 

!.    which  says  the   plot   is  "ad- 
mirably   m  D  1     the     nit  hor   has 
rk."    while    lit. 

)      charmed     by     its     "entire 


wholesomeness,  its  humor  and  geniality," 
and  its  author  has  achieved  "a  literary 
triumph  of  no  common  sort." 

Mrs.  Rice,  in  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review,  describes  it  as  "flawless 
in  literary  form,  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  an  'inward  spiritual  grace'; 
surely  it  must  come  to  its  own — a  perma- 
nent place  among  the  books  that  abide." 
The  Bookman  says  the  author  has  "proved 
herself  the  creator,  not  merely  the  finely 
equipped  and  enjoyable  story-teller."  The 
Philadelphia  North  American  says  it  is 
"a  profoundly  moving  and  dramatic 
story,"  and  "deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  chief  examples  of  American  imagina- 
tive writing." 

Western  papers  gave  forth  no  dissenting 
voices.  The  Dial,  of  Chicago,  calls  the 
book  "a  very  beautiful  and  impressive 
story,  made  out  of  comparatively  simple 
material,  but  having  in  it  the  essence  of 
spiritual  tragedy";  the  Chicago  Tribune 
calls  it  "one  of  the  most  delicate  studies 
ever  produced  by  an  American  woman ' ' ; 
the  Record  Herald  says  it  is  "an  admirable 
novel,  whether  viewed  as  a  story  of 
action,  a  work  of  fine  literary  fragrance,  a 
moral  drama,  or  an  idealized  transcript  of 
real  life ' ' ;  the  Cleveland  Leader  praises  it 
for  "its  strength,  its  simplicity,  its  serenity, 
its  stateliness " ;  calls  it  "the  greatest 
novel  of  the  day,"  and  adds  that  "magnifi- 
cent as  it  is,  it  nowise  exhausts  the 
author's  power,  or  even  comes  within 
hailing  distance  of  her  horizon ' ' ;  while 
the  Indianapolis  News  remarks  that 
tho  the  theme  is  "old  and  everlasting," 
Mrs.  Deland  has  "set  it  in  transcendent 
freshness." 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.  Illus- 
trated by  Arthur  Rackham.  nmo.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Nation  finds  in  Mr.  Kipling's  book 
"fresh  evidence  that  his  gift  was  merely  in 
abeyance"  and  another  proof  of  "his 
amazing  versatility."  He  "works  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  Scott,  but  within  his 
limits  he  shows  similar  powers  of  recon- 
structing by  imagination  an  age  that  has 
vanished."  The  New  York  Tribune  re- 
marks how,  after  having  "wandered  off 
into  the  distance  to  play  with  strange 
toys,"  "the  old  Kipling  has  come  back  and 
recovered  his  wand  while  he  is  still  in  his 
prime."  The  New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review  finds  a  moral  and  political  purpose 
in  the  book,  and  adds  that  he  is  "one  of 
the  strongest  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  English  language." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  it  is  "bound  to 
be  widely  read  by  young  and  old";  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  is  sure  that, 
if.it  were  to  read  the  book  as  the  work  of 
a  new  author,  it  would  be  charmed  by  it, 
and  that  "it  will  do  the  whole  English- 
speaking    world,     juvenile    or    grown-up, 

■i    to  read    it   and    gel     into   the   spirit  of 

>ld  Things  by  means  of  it." 

S<>     runs     the    chorus       But     the    New 

York  /■  i  hes  Kipling  "would 

ink   the   Empire  and   forget    that    he 

its     i"  ent ."     For    him 

"there    is   onlj    on<     thing    that    signifies 


to-day — what  does  this  or  that  mean  to 
the  Empire?"  But  in  spite  of  "the 
disadvantages  of  the  political  obsessions 
that  weigh  it  down,  there  breathes  through 
'Puck'  something  of  that  evanescent 
grace  and  charm  of  childhood  that  was 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  'They.' 
But  then,  that  confounded  political  twist 
does  its  work." 

Smith,  F.   Hopkinson.     The  Tides   of  Barnegat. 

Illustrated  in  colors.  nmo.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

The  Springfield  Republican  is  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  "Caleb  West,"  this  book  is  "the 
strongest  Mr.  Smith  has  yet  written," 
and  that  the  novel  "quite  deserves  the 
popularity  it  will  have."  But  this  re- 
viewer finds  "  an  organic  weakness  in  the 
book,"  while  the  construction  "creaks 
like  one  of  Caleb  West's  derricks."  In 
the  actual  execution,  however,  the  author 
"has  perhaps  never  been  happier,"  the 
whole  book  being  "full  of  a  life  and  vigor 
that  come  only,  or  at  least  most  easily, 
from  intimate  knowledge." 

The  Nation  says,  "the  story  goes  wider 
and  deeper  than  any  of  its  predecessors; 
if  with  less  perfection  of  construction 
than  the  short  stories,  it  is  the  most  ripe 
in  the  novel. "  Mrs.  Rice  in  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review  says,  "the  interest 
of  the  book  is  unrelaxing,  its  execution 
that  of  the  master  craftsman." 

The  Independent  declares  that  Mr. 
Smith  "is  nothing  if  not  emphatic  in 
delineating  the  characters  of  his  new 
story;  indeed  so  emphatic  is  he  that 
readers  quite  lose  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering for  themselves  what  the  book 
people  stand  for."  He  "writes  of  the 
sea  like  the  artist  and  ocean-lover  that  he 
is.  The  storm  at  the  close  is  no  stage 
tempest. "  The  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can says  the  story  "should  earnestly 
engage  the  attention  of  most  readers 
because  of  its  innate  sincerity,  genial  and 
unforced  humor,  genuine  dramatic  power, 
and  vitalizing  originality." 

Among  the  Western  papers  may  be 
cited  the  Cleveland  Leader,  which  declares 
that  "it  is  far  and  away  the  strongest,  the 
most  genuine  and  artistic  in  its  big  themes 
of  anything  Mr.  Smith  has  ever  written," 
and  believes  "he  will  be  willing  to  be  passed 
on  to  posterity  by  it." 


The  reader  will  have  observed  that  of 
these  seven  books  only  one  has  met  with 
universal  approbation  from  the  review- 
ers— Mrs.  Deland 's  "The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie."  It  would  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  if  we  could  know  that  this 
fine  piece  of  literary  art  possessed  in  point 
of  sales  a  corresponding  exceptional  rank. 
One  at  least  of  the  other  books  was  known 
a  month  ago  to  have  passed  the  two 
hundred  thousandth  mark.  Toward  that 
hook,  however,  the  reviewers  were  not 
uniformly  cordial  Prom  this  it  would 
that  if  there  be  any  finality  in  bpok- 
reviews,  "Helena  Richie"  ought  to  have 
better  than  "Coniston 

Pour  other  books  as  named   below   (and 
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making  ten  in  all  for  this  list)  came  well 
inward  the  front  within  this  period: 

Bench,  Rex  E.    The  Spoilers.     Illustrated,    umo 
New  York:     Harper  &  Bro.     $1.50. 

Hornblow,  Arthur.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse- 
Illustrated.  12U10.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham 
Co.      $1.50. 

Sinclair,  Upton.  Thejungle.    Illustrated,    umo. 

New  York:   Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.     Si.s°- 

Van  Hutten,  Baroness  Pam  Decides.  Illus- 
trated.    121T10.  New  York.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  summer  "The  Jungle"  for  a  time 


was  generally  reported  as  leading  all  other 
books,  but,  with  the  arrival  of  competitors 

in  the  early  autumn,  it  began  to  recede  from 
its  place  until  it  has  probably  now  been 
surpassed  by  at  least  a  dozen  books.  Re- 
views of  "The  Jungle"  have  been  mainly 
concerned  with  its  importance  as  an  ex- 
posure of  abuses  in  the  stock-yards  and 
and  packing-houses  of  Chicago.  Few  crit- 
ics have  discussed  its  literary  side.  Those 
which  did,   gave  in  the  main  unfavorable 


judgments.  The  New  York  Evening  I'osl 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Sinclair  "had  not 
the  air  of  pitying  his  creation — in  fact,  he 
appeared  to  exult  in  a  misery  so  useful  to 
controversial  purposes  but  of  hating  what 
we  may  call  the  comfortable  class  of  the 
community."  The  Independent  applied  to 
the  author's  talents  the  term  "  flyblow- 
ing" and  intimated  that  a  strain  of  de- 
cadence is  discoverable  in  his  choice  of 
materials. 


A   GUIDE     TO   THE   NEW    BOOKS. 


RALPH    HENRY   BARBOUR,        CHAS.  G.  D.  ROBERTS. 


WILLIAM   SCHUYLER. 


ALICE   PRESCOTT  SMITH. 


H.  c;.  WELLS. 


RICHARD  WHITF.ING. 


Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood.  The  Syllogistic 
Philosopy  or  Prolegomena  to  Science.  Two  vols. 
8vo,  pp.  xiv-3 1 7-376.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$2.50. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  The  Crimson  Sweater. 
With  illustrations  by  C.  M.  Relyea.  i2mo,  pp.  367. 
New  York:   The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Barron,  Marcel  Levignet.  nmo,  pp.  358.  New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Beatty,  Arthur,  Ph.D.  Swinburne's  Poems  Se- 
lected and  Edited.  Handy  Volume  Classics.  Pocket 
edition.  i8mo,  pp.  xvii-271.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.      35  cents. 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham.  Lectures  upon  the 
Mechanism  of  Speech.  Reprinted  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf.  i2mo,  pp.  129.  Illustrated  with  dia- 
gram. New  York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.     $1  net. 

Bierce,  Ambrose.  The  Cynic's  Word  Book. 
i2mo,  pp.  234.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Blaisdell,  Etta  Austin  and  Mary  Frances.  Boy 
Blue  and  His  Friends.  Illustrated.  Square  umo, 
pp.  165.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Brown,  Alice.  The  County  Road.  i2mo,  pp. 
341.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Butler,  Ellis  Parker.  Perkins  of  Portland.  Per- 
kins the  Great.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  135.  Bos- 
ton:  Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.     $1. 

Carr,  R.  H.  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Coriolanus, 
Caesar,  Brutus,  and  Antoninus  in  North's  transla- 
tion. i2mo,  pp.  xxxv-280.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press. 

Crowell'B  Thin  Paper  Series.  Burns's  Com- 
plete Poetical  Works,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  pp.  xxxviii-442;  Boswell's 
Johnson,  edited  by  Mowbray  Morris,  2  volumes,  pp. 
"xxi-590-609;  Browning's  Poems,  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke, 
pp.  xxviii-512;  Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  2 
volumes,  pp.  vi-361,  vi-435'.  Cervantes's  Don 
Quixote,  translated  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
John  Ormsby,  pp.  xc-444,  xiv-560;  Dumas' s  Monte 
Cristo,  2  volumes,  revised  translation  with  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  Adolphe  Cohn,  pp.  xv-539-555; 
Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  translated  by  Isabel  F.  Hap- 
good,  2  volumes,  pp.  480,  607;  Keats's  Complete 
Poetical  Works,  with  notes  and  appendices  by  H. 
Buxton  Forman,  pages  xx-661;  Shelley's  Complete 
Poetical  Works,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Ed- 
ward Dowden,  pp.  viii-  705:  Scott's  Complete  Poeti- 
cal Works,  with  an  introduction  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  pp.  xxvii-770;  Tennyson's  Poems,  with  in- 
troduction by  Eugene  Parsons,  pp.  xxi-713;  Whit- 
tier's  Poems,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  pp.  xxii-395-  Each  umo,  with  fron- 
tispiece. Limp  leather.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     $1.25  per  vol. 

Will  the  popular  book  of  the  future  be 
a   thin-paper    book?     Modern    home   con- 


ditions, combined  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  books  and  of  those  who  want 
them,  do  promise  in  time  to  lead  us  to 
that  result.  Already  we  have  had  from 
London  some  most  acceptable  thin-paper 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  and 
other  writers.  We  are  therefore  glad  to 
see  that  in  this  country  an  extended 
series  of  thin-paper  classics  has  been 
undertaken.  Twelve  authors  are  repre- 
sented in  the  present  single  output,  and 
all  are  "books  which  no  library  should  be 
without."  Considering  that  they  are 
bound  in  flexible  leather,  the  price  is 
remarkably  low.  We  have  only  one  plea 
to  make  in  their  behalf — a  little  better 
ink  and  press-work  are  needed. 

Dudeney,  Mrs.  Henry.  The  Battle  of  the  Weak; 
or.  Gossips  Green.  Illustrations  by  Paul  Hardy. 
i2mo,  pp.  362.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 
$1.50. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Representative  Men. 
Seven  lectures.  Edited,  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
duction, by  Philo  Melvyn  Buck,  Jr.  24010,  pp. 
xxxviii-221.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  2s 
cents. 

Findlater,  Jane  H.  The  Ladder  to  the  Stars. 
i2mo,  pp.  346.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Forbush,  William  Byron.  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Metre  of  Omar.  With  an  introductory  essay  on 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Rubaiyat.  8vo,  pp.  105.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25. 
net. 

French,  Allen.  Pelham  and  His  Friend  Tim. 
Illustrated  by  Ch.  Grunwald.  1 2mo.  pp.  x-391. 
Boston.   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Si. so. 

Kitollys,  George.  Ledgers  and  Literature.  i2mo. 
pp.  176.     New  York:   John  Lane  Co. 

Knox,  George  William.  The  Spirit  of  the  Orient. 
Illustrated.  i_mo,  pp.  xvii-307.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Lansdale.  Maria  Hornor.  The  Chateaux  of 
Touraine.  Illustrated.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xviii-363. 
with  pictures  by  Jules  Guerin  and  by  photographs. 
a  ew  York:   The  Century  Co.     $6  net. 

Lamed,  J.  N.  Books,  Culture,  and  Character. 
i8mo,  pp.  187.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $1. 

Laughlin,  J.  Lawrence.  Industrial  America. 
Berlin  Lectures  of  1906.  With  maps  and  diagrams, 
pp.  x-261.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
§1.25  net. 

Lent,  Edward  B.  Cupid's  Middleman.  Illus- 
trated by  H.  B.  Matthews,  umo,  pp.  336.  New 
York.     Cupples  &  Leon.     $1.50. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  A  Frontier  Town,  and 
Other  Essays.  Small  8vo,  pp.  274-  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 


Several  of  Senator  Lodge's  papers  here 
collected  were  originally  prepared  as  ad- 
dresses for  historical  or  commemorative 
occasions.  The  "frontier  town,''  for  ex- 
ample, is  Greenfield,  Mass.,  the  150th 
anniversary  of  whose  incorporation  was 
celebrated  in  1903.  The  paper  on  Senator 
Hoar  was  prepared  in  1905  as  a  memorial 
address  before  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Other  essays  are  from  peri- 
odicals or  books,  and  deal,  among  other 
subjects,  with  "the  Senate,"  "History," 
"Samuel  Adams,"  and   "Franklin.'' 

Martin,  Benjamin  Ellis  and  Charlotte  M.  The 
Stones  of  Paris.  In  History  and  Letters.  New  edi- 
tion in  one  volume.  Illustrated.  121T10,  pp.  581. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2. 

Miller,  J.  R.,  D.D.  A  Heart  Garden.  i6mo,  pp. 
300.     New  York:   T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     68  cts. 

Moffat,  Mary  Maxwell.  Queen  Louisa  of  Prus- 
sia. With  20  full-page  illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  viii 
-323.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $3. 

Nesbit,  E.  The  Railway  Children.  With  draw- 
ings by  C.  E.  Brock,  nmo,  pp.  x-309.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Newcmnb,  Simon.  Side-Lights  on  Astronomy 
and  Kindred  Fields  of  Popular  Science:  Essays  and 
Addresses.  Illustrated,  pp.  3S0.  Harper  &  Bros. 
New  York:   $2  net. 

There  is  a  wide  field  of  entertaining 
information  in  Professor  Xewcomb's  book, 
whose  prominent  theme  is  that  of  the 
structure,  extent,  and  duration  of  the 
universe.  One  can  depend  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  information  offered — the 
writer's  name  and  distinguished  position 
are  guaranty  for  that;  and  one  can  be 
sure  of  pictur»6que  treatment  of  a  subject 
of  the  most  absorbing  interest. 

In  the  light  mi  the  growing  body  of 
romance  concerning  the  planet  Mars,  for 
instance,  it  is  of  value  to  the  general 
reader  to  be  informed  by  a  conservative 
scholar  how  much  has  been  scientifically 
established  concerning  that  planet,  which 
has  in  popular  imagination  been  peopled 
with  a  race  of  superior  beings.  The 
subjects  treated  are  mainly  those  con- 
cerning the  starry  heavens,  the  objects 
of  study,  and  the  means  whereby  the 
study  is  accomplished.  To  some  extent 
the  writer  has  included  subjects  of  general 
scientific  interest,  not  all  abstract  in  nature, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  for  one, 
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the  outlook  for  the  flying-machine  receives 
consideration. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  On  Newfound  River. 
Illustrated  from  drawings  by  John  Edwin  Jackson. 
i2mo,  pp.  286.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Page  charmed  a  generation  of  readers 
with  this  love-story  of  his  native  Virginia. 
But  it  was  not  in  those  days  the  handsome 
book  it  is  now  from  the  press  of  De  Vinne, 
with  a  beautiful  cover  and  the  delightful 
pictures  in  colors  by  Mr.  Jackson.  Nor 
is  it  precisely  the  same  story.  Mr.  Page 
tells  us  that  he  has  enlarged  the  work  by 
certain  additions,  with  a  view  to  making 
it  more  complete  and  giving  a  somewhat 
fuller  reflection  of  the  life  it  undertakes  to 
mirror,  somewhat  as  he  did  before  with 
"The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stick." 
But  no  attempt  has  been  made  "to 
change  it  into  a  novel,  or  even  to  enlarge  it 
beyond  its  original  scope." 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Clement.  Garrick  and  His  Circle. 
8vo,  pp.  417.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.75 
net. 

The  chief  fault  in  Mrs.  Parsons 's  book 
is  its  diffuseness.  Its  chief  value  lies  in 
eighteen  separate  sketches,  with  the  great 
little  actor  forming  the  central  figure. 
We  have  Garrick  in  the  Litchfield  days, 
with  Dr.  Johnson  when  the  lexicographer 
is  the  recurrent  motive,  accompanied  by 
an  incidental  quaver  from  Boswell.  We 
have  the  London  of  Peg  Woffington's 
day,  with  its  grace  and  its  faithlessness; 
Mrs.  Garrick,  with  her  rare  devotion; 
Garrick  the  author  and  the  clubman — 
in  fact,  Garrick  in  many  diversified  phases 
of  his  interesting  life.  At  the  end  we  have 
a  picture  of  the  times  in  which  we  feel 
the  impress  of  the  player's  personality, 
but  we  miss  perspective,  we  lose  distinct- 
ness, through  having  to  bear  in  mind  so 
many  Garricks  and  so  many  unimportant 
persons  who  in  the  course  of  events  come 
across  his  path. 

The  author  has  done  her  work  thor- 
oughly, however,  and  carefully;  such 
research  commands  respect,  because  of 
what  it  exacts  in  the  gathering.  Students 
will  find  her  volume  a  mine  of  information, 
and  an  available  reference-book,  with  its 
commendable  bibliography  and  appropri- 
ate illustrations. 

Porter,  Gen.  Horace.  Campaigning  with  Grant. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xviii-546.  New  York:  The 
Century  Co. 

Prescott,  William  H.,  the  Complete  Works  of. 
With  a  life  of  Prescott,  by  George  H.  Ticknor. 
Popular  edition.  Twelve  volumes.  Small  8vo. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $12  per  set.  [Sold 
only  in  sets.] 

As  here  arranged,  we  have  in  the  order 
named  "Philip  II.  (2  vols.),"  "The 
Conquest  of  Peru"  (2  vols.),  "Charles  V." 
(2  vols.),  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  (2 
vols.),  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico"  (2 
vols.),  "Biographical  and  Critical  Miscel- 
lanies" (1  vol.),  and  Ticknor's  "Life  of 
Prescott"  (1  vol.).  Each  volume  has  a 
frontispiece  portrait,  and  the  "  life"  in 
addition  has  several  views.  The  type 
employed  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  read 
with  ease.  The  paper  is  good  and  the 
binding  fit.  Each  separate  work  .has  a 
good  index.  In  general  the  edition  is 
a  desirable  one,  the  price  being  quite  mod- 
erate for  so  much  paper  and  printing. 

Pyle,  Katherine.  Nancy  Rutledge.  Illustrated 
by  the  author.  i2mo,  pp.  206.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Qulmby.  Alden  W.  Valley  Forge:  A  Tale,  iarao, 
pp.283.     New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.     $1.25. 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D.  The  Heart  that  Knows. 
i2mo,  pp.  378.     Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Roberts's  new  novel  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  previous  work,  with 
some  additional  distinction.  It  is  the 
world  he  loves  and  understands  so  well 
that  he  wri  <>ut,   the  region   at    the 

head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  its  primi- 
tive race  into  whose  veins  has  passed  the 
strength    of   the   tides,    and   whose    rude, 


untutored  lives  have  caught  something 
of  the  glamour  and  mystery  of  the  sea. 
The  central  theme  of  the  story — the  love 
of  a  young  sailor  for  Luella  Warden,  the 
village  beauty — while  simple  in  its  essence, 
is  treated  in  a  highly  artistic  manner. 
Jealousy  invading  the  paradise  of  love 
is  a  world-old  theme,  but  it  issues  from 
Mr.  Roberts's  hands  clothed  with  new  in- 
terest and  under  a  new  light.  He  ex- 
hibits the  surge  and  clash  of  human  passion 
as  it  is  seen  in  a  primitive  environment. 
Nature  becomes  the  chorus  of  his  drama 
with  wide  stretches  of  marsh  and  upland, 
and  the  infinite  spaces  of  the  sea  for 
scenery. 

In  the  end,  right  conquers  and  true  love 
is  crowned.  The  chief  interest  centers  in 
the  paradox  of  Melissa's  evil  love.  It  is 
here  that  the  author  touches  the  most 
delicate  chords  of  his  instrument,  the  hu- 
man heart. 

Schuyler^  William  [translator  and  editor]. 
Under  Pontius  Pilate:  Being  a  Part  of  the  Corre- 
spondence between  Caius  Claudius  Proculus  in  Judea 
and  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  at  Athens,  in 
the  years  28  and  29  a.d.  With  8  full-page  illustra- 
tions. i2mo,  pp.  xii-352.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50. 

Sill,  Edward  Rowland,  the  Poetical  Works  of. 
Household  Edition.  [Compiled  by  William  Bel- 
mont Parkes.]  Illustrated.  121T10,  pp.  xxi-423. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

At  a  time  when  it  has  become  a  common- 
place in  book-publishing  that  the  public 
no  longer  buys  verse,  one  may  find  solid 
satisfaction  in  the  addition  of  Sill's  po- 
ems to  the  Household  Series  of  Standard 
English  and  American  Poets.  Four  years 
only  have  passed  since  a  limited  edition 
of  Sill  was  issued  by  the  same  publishers. 
The  reception  secured  for  that  edition 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  new  one, 
in  which  Mr.  Parkes  "has  arranged  all 
the  poems  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
chronological  order."  He  has  also  found 
it  possible  from  various  sources  "to  en- 
large the  collection  materially." 

Smith,  Alice  Prescott.  Month  vet.  121110,  pp. 
443.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Thackeray  in  "  The  Virginians ' '  has 
given  a  sketch  of  what  the  novelist  might 
accomplish  with  the  epoch  roughly  identi- 
fied as  that  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Alice  Prescott  Smith  has  produced 
an  interesting  chapter  on  the  fateful 
epoch  when  two  rival  races  were  skirmish- 
ing for  the  possession  of  a  continent. 
The  hero  from  whom  the  novel  takes  its 
name  is  every  inch  a  man,  drawn  with  a 
woman's  intuition  of  what  constitutes 
real  manliness. 

Montlivet  is  the  French  analogue  of  that 
fine  type  which  Mary  Johnston  depicted 
in  Ralph  Percy,  a  type  of  manhood  as 
rare  in  fiction  as  it  is  in  real  life.  Osten- 
sibly a  trader,  there  beats  under  his  rude 
skin  garments  the  heart  of  the  empire- 
builder,  of  the  man  who  is  dominated  by 
a  supreme  dream  and  who  takes  ambition 
for  his  bride.  There  is  of  course  a  savage 
background  to  the  novel,  and  this  portion 
of  the  picture  is  especially  well  done. 
Something  of  the  primitive  spell  of  the 
virgin  forest  has  entered  the  book,  some- 
thing of  the  haunting  mystery  of  the 
new  world,  with  its  .potency  of  inspiration, 
its  poetry,  and  its  grandeur. 

There  are  some  fine  touches  in  the  por- 
trayal of  the  fair  English  girl  who  tries  to 
enact  the  role  of  a  swaggerer  of  the  woods. 
Montlivet  himself  is  deceived  for  a  time. 
When  her  identity  is  discovered  he  re- 
solves to  save  her.  altho  the  resolution 
interferes  with  his  political  plans  and  is 
at  the  cost  of  his  dream  of  fame. 

This  book  has  unusual  merit.  It  should 
help  to  upset  the  current  impression  that 
the  historical  novel  is  obsolete — which  it 
is  not  and  never  can  be. 

Smith,  Charlotte  Curtis.  The  Girls  of  Pineridge. 
Illustrated  from  drawings  by  Beatrice  Baxter  Ruyl. 
12-no,  pp.  287.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 


Stanley,  Caroline  Abbot.  A  Modern  Madonna. 
i2mo,  pp.  40 1.  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
$1.50. 

Wells,  H.  G.  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-378.     New  York:   The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

The  latest  Utopian  romance  of  Mr. 
Wells  is  so  fascinating  that  even  without 
the  ' '  love-element ' '  it  would  be  read  and 
enjoyed.  As  it  is,  the  love-element  is  of 
the  slightest.  The  important  part  is  the 
Great  Change.  The  writer  gives  two 
vividly  distinct  pictures  of  the  world — 
before  the  Great  Change  and  after.  A 
comet  that  had  been  for  months  ap- 
proaching the  earth,  to  the  tense  excite- 
ment of  the  population,  one  day  grazes  our 
globe  and  leaves  a  legacy  of  green  vapors. 
For  a  few  hours  all  living  things  are  sunk 
into  a  deep  sleep  by  these  gases,  which 
have  completely  changed  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. 

"We  awakened  to  the  gladness  of  the 
morning,"  relates  the  chief  protagonist 
in  the  book.  "We  walked  dazzled  in  a 
light  that  was  joy."  Earth,  with  its 
burdens  of  sorrow,  cruel  misery,  hatred, 
darkness,  and  bitter  passion,  had  become 
a  green  singing  world  full  of  love  and  joy 
and  brotherhood.  Class-hatred  and  little- 
ness had  vanished  like  an  ugly  dream,  and 
in  their  place  was  a  blissful  community 
of  interest.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  best 
book  Mr.  Wells  has  written.  It  is  in 
reality  no  more  than  a  brilliant  piece  of 
descriptive  writing.  But  no  reader  can 
fail  to  be  touched  by  the  picture  of  the 
glorious  life  that  awaits  mankind  after 
some  Great  Change. 

Whlteing,  Richard.  Ring  in  the  New.  umo,  pp. 
347.     New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

To  a  reader  familiar  with  the  varied 
intellectual  life  of  London  this  novel  of 
Richard  Whiteing's  will  have  the  interest 
of  a  pursuit  for  identifications.  Even  the 
ordinarily  interested  reader  will  not  fail 
to  discover  such  obvious  "studies"  as 
that  of  Professor  Reich,  whose  lectures  on 
Plato  were  the  craze  of  the  last  London 
season,  and  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
figures  unmistakably  as  "Lucian"  of  the 
Socialistic  cenacle  called  "The  Society." 

To  the  more  initiated  it  will  be  left  to 
place  the  original  of  Mary  Lane,  to  see 
Dr.  Furnival  in  the  "Doctor"  of  the 
rowing  club,  and  perhaps  to  name  the 
prototype  of  the  delightfully  eccentric 
lover,  George  Leonard.  The  episodic  char- 
acter of  the  book  allows  a  rich  variety  of 
snap-shots  at  London  life,  middle  class  and 
lower,  even  lowest.  There  is  a  picture  of 
the  devoted  band  of  "pitites"  who 
throng  to  a  first  night  of  the  theater,  and 
another  of  the  "bohemia  of  Soho." 

As  a  story  it  must  be  judged  as  a  ven- 
ture into  the  field  so  successfully  exploit- 
ed by  George  Gissing.  The  situation  is 
one  after  Gissing 's  own  heart,  the  heart- 
breaking battle  with  poverty  of  a  refined 
girl  of  the  middle  class.  But  the  writer 
has  so  much  to  communicate  that  is 
fresh,  novel,  and  interesting  that  one 
readily  forgives  the  failure  to  tell  a  real 
story.  The  style  is  somewhat  Meredith- 
ian — brilliant,  suggestive,  prismatic,  but 
oftentimes  blinding  through  an  excess  of 
nervous  energy  that  entices  its  possessor 
from  a  consistent  point  of  view.  The 
reader  often  pauses  to  decide  whether  he 
is  listening  to  the  author  in  his  own 
character  or  in  that  of  his  people.  As  a 
performance  in  fiction  this  book  hardly 
ranks  with  the  same  author's  "No.  5 
John  Street." 

Whiting,  Helen  Hay.  Punch  and  Judy  Book. 
Pictures  in  colors  by  Charlotte  Harding.  Square 
8vo,  pp.  32.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.  $1.25 
prepaid. 

Whiting,  Lilian.  From  Dream  to  Vision  of  Life. 
i6mo,  pp.  180.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1 
net. 

Williams,  Egerton  R.,  Jr.  Ridolfo,  the  Coming 
of  the  Dawn:  A  Tale  of  the  Renaissance.  With  il- 
lustrations in  color  by  Joseph  ('  Leyendecker. 
i2mo,  pp.  395.     Chicago:   A.  C.  McClv 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

Ecstasy. 

Bv  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

The  shore-lark  soars  to  his  topmost  flight. 
Sings  at  the  height  where  morning  springs; 

What  tho  his  voice  be  lost  in  the  light — 
The  light  comes  dropping  from  his  wings. 

Mount,  my  soul,  and  sing  at  the  height 
Of  thy  clear  flight  in  the  light  and  the  air; 

Heard  or  unheard  in  the  night,  in  the  light, 
Sing  there — sing  there. 

— From  The  Smart  Set  (November). 


To  the  Artist. 

By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Now  the  first  silver  of  the  new-born  day 
Old  wizard  Time  doth  glean  along  the  sky, 
And  labors,  for  a  future  mystery, 
To  store  the  sunshine  wonder  from  on  high. 

Then  as  the  dayspring  back  to  evening  burns, 
And  sunset  wine  o'erflows  earth's  purple  brim, 
Dawn's  silver  into  ruddy  gold  he  turns. 
So  Time  does  use  the  sun;    so  thou  use  him. 

From  silver  moments,  ere  they  all  grow  cold; 
From  the  fierce  fervor  of  the  noonday  bright ; 
From  love,  joy,  sorrow,  weld  one  lamp  of  gold 
To  hang  above  thine  own  eternal  night. 

— From  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (London). 


Goldenrod. 

By  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman. 

Upon  the  hillsides,  hand  in  hand, 

The  princesses  of  Fairyland, 
Their  wealth  of  golden  hair  undone, 

Are  dancing  in  the  autumn  sun. 
— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (November). 


With  a  First  Reader. 

By  Rupert  Hughes. 

Dear  little  child,  this  little  book 

Is  less  a  primer  than  a  key 
To  sunder  gates  where  wonder  waits 

Your  "Open  Sesame!" 

These  tiny  syllables  look  large; 

They'll  fret  your  wide,  bewildered  eyes; 
But  "Is  the  cat  upon  the  mat?" 

Is  passport  to  the  skies. 

For,  yet  awhile,  and  you  shall  turn 
From  Mother  Goose  to  Avon's  swan ; 

From  Mary's  lamb  to  grim  Khayyam, 
And  Mancha's  mad-wise  Don. 

You'll  writhe  at  Jean  Yaljean's  disgrace: 
And  D'Artagnan  and  Ivanhoe 

Shall  steal  your  sleep;  and  you  shall  weep 
At  Sidney  Carton's  wo. 

You'll  find  old  Chaucer  young  once  more, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  fierce  with  fire; 

At  your  demand,  John  Milton's  hand 
Shall  wake  his  ivory  lyre. 

And  learning  other  tongues,  you'll  learn 
All  times  are  one;  all  men,  one  race: 

Hear  Homer  speak,  as  Greek  to  Greek; 
See  Dante,  face  to  face. 

Arma  virumque  shall  resound; 

And  Horace  wreathe  his  rimes  afresh; 
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Buy  it  in  10  cake  Lots, 

There  is  only  one  objection,  to  Ivory 
Soap  —  its  uses  are  so  varied,  that  frequent- 
ly, when  you  expect  to  find  it  in  the  bath 
room,  it  is  in  the  laundry;  and  when  you 
think  it  is  in  the  laundry,  it  is  some- 
where else. 

The  remedy  is:  Buy  Ivory  Soap  in  5  or 
10  cake  lots  and  put  one  cake  in  every  room 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  needed. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  (.elicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


WEEKS* 


In  your  home  is  impossible  without  the 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR 

This  device  maintains  n  uniform  temperature  ;  relieves  yon  of  all  care  and  atten- 
tion; saves  coal  ami  prevents  any  possible  accident  from  sudden  changes  in  the, 
weather.  Does  its  work  automatically  which  means  accurately  .  and  a  change  of  one 
degree  in  the  temperature  of  the  room  operates  the  dampers,  used  with  hot  water  or  I 
steam  boilers  furnaces  or  natural  fens.  All  adjustments  made  instantly  from  the  living 
room.  Costs  no  more  than  a  good  clock  and  has  proven  its  merit  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.    Lasts  a  lifetime 

••old   on  OO  WAYS'  I  It  I  I    TRIAL,. 

Recommended  and  sold  by  all  first-class  dealers  in  heating  apparutus. 

Free  illustrated  booklet. 

WM,  R.  SWEATT,  President,  i*<  Ave.  ami  ©St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New  England  Office.  D-157;-  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ADJUST  HERE. 


wm 


IT*S  AUTOMATIC. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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S!obe~Vert)ieke 

"Elastic'' 

Book       —      Gases. 


YOU  can  obtain  GloW^Wcrnick*  "Elastic" 
Book  Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plate 
glass,  leaded  glass  or  plain  glass  doors, 

and  with  panel  ends  or  plain  ends.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  varied  and  artistic 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  with  these 
units,  which  embody  the  best  material,  finish 
and  mechanical  construction. 

All  units  controlled  by  our  non-binding 
door  equalizer. 

A  diagram  in  colors  showing  seven  dif- 
ferent finishes  appropriate  for  a  library 
mailed  on  request  for  Catalogue  M  106. 

Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Carried  in 
stock  by  agents  in  over  one  thousand 
cities.  Where  not  represented  we  ship  on 
approval,  freight  paid. 


CINCINNATI. 


Branch  Stores: 


New  York,  380-382  Broadway. 
Boston,  91-98 Federal  Street. 
Chicago,  224-'228  Wabash  Ave. 


THE  FAYE  AIR  MOISTENER 

Hangs  on  back  of  steam 
or  hot  water  radiator, 
J  out  of  sight,  works  auto- 
matically; preserves 
health  by  keeping  the 
air  moist. 

All  Doctors  recommend 
it — ask  yours. 

Si  ml   n*  |1.50|OSsl1    BO  ilu>*.  if  not    inure  tlimi  Hiitislnclory 
in ij    i  ii  nnii.nl.    Dsasi  iptlra  Booklet  v>.  BO  I  itkK. 

OR.R.  ®.  LOCKETT  HARDWARE  CO. 
Exclusive  Agents  CHICAGO.  V.  S.  A. 


Sample 
card  con- 
tinuing 12 

pens,  dif- 
ferent 

patterns, 
>  t   to 

up  o  r  >■  [pi  ofiij  oenta  in  postage. 
Spencerlan  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


You'll  rediscover  Laura's  lover: 
Meei  Gretchen  in  the  flesh. 

Oh,  could  I  find  for  the  first  time 
The  "  Churchyard  Elegy  "  again! 

Retaste  the  sweets  of  new-found  Keats; 
Read  Byron  now  as  then! 

Make  haste  to  wander  these  old  roads, 

O  envied  little  parvenue; 
For  all  things  trite  shall  leap  alight 

And  bloom  again  for  you! 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (November). 


The  I>reani. 

By  Margaret  Baillie-Saunders. 

Tin1  broad  noon  blazed  athwart  the  street, 

Adown  the  vulgar  way; 
I  met  myself  that  used  to  be 

In  this  unblest  to-day.  < 

Pity  for  those  who  meet  the  dead, 

Avenging  wrongs  of  yore; 
But  Christ  have  pity  on  him  who  meets 

Himself  that  is  no  more. 

His  face  was  as  the  morning  star, 

His  eyes  were  full  of  light ; 
Singing  he  went — of  holy  songs 

That  rest  not,  day  or  night. 

The  same  old  visions  of  dead  things 

Hung  round  him  like  a  prayer; 
A  pack  of  dreams  was  on  his  back 

And  a  halo  in  his  hair. 

He  wore  his  rags  so  well,  so  well, 

His  step  was  angei  gay; 
As  one  whose  clouds  of  glory  trail 

About  him  day  by  day. 

I  met  him  where  the  four  roads  meet, 

Hard  by  the  money  mart; 
He  turned  and  gazed  into  my  eyes 

And  pierced  into  my  heart. 

"  So,  fool,  I  know  you  well,"  I  said, 

The  words  fell  swift  and  hot. 
Sternly  he  spoke,  "  So,  fool,"  he  said, 

"  So,  fool — I  know  you  not." 

He  passed,  that  self  that  is  no  more, 

Adown  the  drift  of  years; 
And  left  a  silence  on  the  street 

And  a  passion  of  vain  tears. 

— From  "  Saints  in  Society  "  (Putnam). 


Kxperience. 

Bv  Edith  Livingston  Smith. 

No,  little  one,  tread  not  the  glowing  path. 
Ah!  listen,  dear: — 

The  way  is  not  as  lovely  as  you  dream, 
The  flowers  are  not  perfect  as  they  seem, 
But  faded,  scentless,  in  Pain's  aftermath — 
'  She  does  not  hear.) 

No,  taste  it  not,  the  tree's  gift,  rosy  red. 
I  tasted  so, 

And  ate  the  fragrant  morsel,  bent  on  bliss, 
But  hungered  on;  lor  Joy's  entrancing  kiss 
Showed  fairer  fruit  on  boughs  above  my  head 
Yc ■-.  child,  I  know.) 

Ah'  follow  not  to  music  far  away, 

It  is  not  sweet; 

But,  rather,  hear  faint    melodies  at  hand — 

(•  goes,  si  t  understand 

That  so  the  sirens  sang  their  mystic  la\ 
Too  swift  her  )• 

But  foolish  me      to  think  to  teach  the  S-.ring 

Autumn's  wo! 
Go,  little  BOul,  as  t  >cr  Youth  must  go 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


A 

"Stop^Watch" 

AT  $7.52 


(In  Silverode  Case) 


EFOR 
FREE 
^BObKLET 

Styles 


TT  is  indispensable  for  recording 
the  exact  time  to  a  }  second  in 
all  athletic  events,  motoring,  racing, 
photography,  and  in  all  laboratorial 
and  scientific  work.  Especially 
adapted  for  use  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons, nurses,  etc. 

'Uhe  New  York  Standard 

CHRONOGRAPH 

is  the  lowest  priced,  is 
the  only  one  fully  guar- 
anteed and  the  only 
one    made    in  America 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JEWELERS 


HEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  COfAPANY 

118-138  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


The  Deaf  Made  to  Hear 

By  the  use  of  the  Oto- 
phone, a  small,  light,  in- 
conspicuous hearing 
instrument  resembling  a 
tiny  telephone  receiver, 
that  is  held  against  the 
ear,  not  inserted,  it  can- 
not possibly  injure  the 
ear,  and  is  wonderfully 
effective  in  reproducing 
the  natural  voice  tones  of 
tin'  speaker. 

If     you    are    partially 
deaf  or   if  you  ^ 

know    some        •  0t 
friend   who  is, 
it    will    pay    to 

send  for  our  Otophone  circular  which  explains  <mu 
live  days'  free  trial  offer.     Write  to-day  to 

E.  B.   MEYROWITZ 
104  East  23d  Street  New  York  City 


Old  Booka  mill  Mnvnilnen  nought  ami  **«» ■  •■ 

Auixu  t\    Miui.im    Kviumii.    M     lull-.    He 
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Through  sun  and  shads  "I   Life  to  learn  to  know 
That  only  Summer  can  fruition  bring: 
God  made  growth  so. 

—  /•  rotn  Tlti-  I  )utlook 


III   the    l>;i\i  11   <  liiiiiiht-r 

By  Ei.sa  Barker. 

Dear,  you  have  spoiled  all  other  men  for  me. 

And  made  them  alien  to  my  happiness. 

You  have  discovered  an  unknown  recess 
In  Love's  great  house  of  ancient  masonry. 
There  from  the  window's  wide  expectancy 

We  watch  the  dawn's  rose-dimpled  hands  ca 

The  shadowed  hills — Dawn,  the  high  prophet* 
Who  calls  the  rolling  world  continually. 

The  other  rooms  in  Love's  house  are  confined 
To  views  of  the  valley,  and  the  walls  adorning 
Are  mottoes  of  uncertainty  and  warning — 

The  thousand  reservations  of  the  mind. 

'Tis  only  in  this  chamber  that  I  find 

The  outlook  on  the  hills  and  on  the  morning. 
— From  The  Smart  Set  (October). 


PERSONAL. 

The  New  Premier  of  France. — Owing  to  the 
ill-health  of  Mr.  Sarrien,  until  recently  the  Premier 
of  France,  his  retirement  has  been  decided  upon 
and  it  is  announced  that  Eugene  Georges  Benjamin 
Clemenceau  has  been  raised  from  the  office  of  Min- 
ster of  the  Interior  to  become  his  successor.  Mr. 
Clemenceau  has  figured  in  French  politics  since 
1870,  and  with  ever-increasing  importance,  until 
at  last,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  states  in  its 
announcement  of  his  latest  promotion,  "  it  has  been 
increasingly  manifest  for  weeks  that  Mr.  Clemenceau 
is    the    dominating    influence    in    the    Government, 

A  FOOD  CONVERT 
Good  Food  the  True  Road  to  Health 


The  pernicious  habit  some  persons  still 
have  of  relying  on  nauseous  drugs  to  relieve 
dyspepsia  keeps  up  the  patent  medicine 
business  and  helps  keep  up  the  army  of  dys- 
peptics. 

Indigestion  —  dyspepsia  —  is  caused  by 
what  is  put  into  the  stomach  in  the  way  of 
improper  food,  the  kind  that  so  taxes  the 
strength  of  the  digestive  organs  they  are 
actually  crippled. 

When  this  state  is  reached,  to  resort  to 
stimulants  is  like  whipping  a  tired  horse 
with  a  big  load.  Every  additional  effort  he 
makes  under  the  lash  increases  his  loss  of 
power  to  move  the  load. 

Try  helping  the  stomach  by  leaving  off 
heavy,  greasy,  indigestible  food  and  take  on 
Grape-Nuts — light,  easily  digested,  full  of 
strength  for  nerves  and  brain,  in  every 
grain  of  it.  There's  no  waste  of  time  nor 
energy  when  Grape-Nuts  is  the  food. 

"  I  am  an  enthusiastic  user  of  Grape-Nuts 
and  consider  it  an  ideal  food,"  writes  a 
Maine  man  : 

"  I  had  nervous  dyspepsia  and  was  all  run 
down  and  my  food  seemed  to  do  me  but  little 

food.     From  reading  an  adv.  I  tried  Grape- 
Tuts  food,  and,  after  a  few   weeks'  steady 
use  of  it,  felt  greatly  improved. 

"Am  much  stronger,  not  nervous  now, 
and  can  do  more  work  without  feeling  so 
tired,  and  am  better  every  way. 

"  I  relish  Grape-Nuts  best  with  cream  and 
use  four  heaping  teaspoonfuls  at  a  meal.  I 
am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  persons  with 
stomach  trouble  who  would  be  benefited  by 
using  Grape-Nuts."  Name  given  bv  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  "the  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 


CoprrtgM  1906,  by  V.  8.  Plmjln;  Cird  Co. 


"All-Hallow  E'en  Card  Party" 


ENTERTAINING  is  a  problem,  isn't  it? 
Cards — furnish  the  ever-ready  solution. 
But  card  entertainments  are  so  generally 
popular  that  they  present  problems  in  them- 
selves. 

Card  Parties  are  so  popular  that  today  we 
must  have  novelty  in  our  card  entertainments. 

They  appeal  to  people  of  all  classes,  but  we 
find  most  pleasure  in  those  cards  possessing  a 
quality  and  individuality  which  lifts  them  above 
the  common  quality  of  cards. 

Congress  Cards  alone  possess  this  quality— this 
individuality.    They  are  unique  in  this  respect. 

They  have  about  them  that  indefinable  atmos- 
phere of  refinement  and  exclusiveness 

We  will  show  you  how  to 
entertain  with  Congress 
Cards  in  many  novel  ways. 

For  we  have  published 
a  book,  "Entertaining  with 
Cards,"  and  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy  if  you  will  play 
with  Congress  Cards. 

One  of  the  entertain- 
ments fully  described  in  this 
book  is  an— 

"All-Hallow  E'en  Card  Party." 

(Witch  Card  Party) 

"  Invitations  may  be  decorated  with  sketches 
of  a  witch  sweeping  cobwebs  from  the  sky.  The 
evening  may  be  devoted  to  fortune-telling  or  to 
the  game  of  Hearts.  A  witch's  costume  is  very 
easily  arranged  "—as  explained  in  this  book — "The 
apartments  should  be  dimly  lighted  with  hideous 
jack-o'-lanterns  cut  out  of  pumpkins  and  con- 
taining lighted  candles,  and  grotesque  Japanese 
lanterns.  Or,  lanterns  may  be  made  of  paste- 
board boxes,  lined  with  tissue  paper,  and  cut  out 
in  designs — witches,  cats,  skulls  and  cross-bones. 


i^ongress 
V^  Cards 


etc.    Tally  cards  may  be  decorated  with  ghostly 
subjects  and  the  motto: 

'  I  have  set  my  wish  upon  a  card, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  play.' 
"The  dining  table  can  be  very  attractively  ar- 
ranged"—Full  instructions  for  preparing  appropri- 
ate and  inexpensive  table  decorations— menus  of 
suitable  refreshments,  including  the  Cake  of 
Omen,  together  with  prizes  or  favors  for  the 
evening,  will  be  found  in  the  book. 

The  only  proper  cards  for  playing  Hearts  or 
other  card  games  during  this  entertainment  are 
Congress  Cards  with  picture  backs,  for  the  backs 
of  Congress  Cards  are  miniature  art  gems— in 
such  a  variety  of  designs,  subjects  and  richest 
color  schemes  as  to  har- 
monize with  any  plan  of 
decoration  or  entertain- 
ment. 

The  faces  of  Congress 
Cards  are  clearly  printed 
with  distinct  corner  In- 
dexes. 

Congress  Cards  are  per- 
fect in  manufacture,  ab- 
solutely uniform,  edges 
smooth  and  even,  and  finished  with  pure  burnished 
gold  leaf. 

Congress  Cards  have  all  the  smoothness,  firm- 
ness, life,  sparkle  and  elasticity  of  ivory  wafers. . 
They  put  a  vim  and  snap  into  your  game — a 
magnetic  playing  quality  thatgets  into  your  fingers. 
Sample  pack,  prepaid,  50  cents,  if  your  dealer 
will  not  supply  the  back  you  want. 

Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps  for  mailing  ex- 
pense or  the  inside  wrapper  from  a  pack  of  Con- 
gress Cards,  and  we  will  send  book  and  illustra- 
tions of  all  Congress  designs. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards 
if  you  will  suggest  any  new  and  suitable  form  of 
card  entertainment  or  any  novel  feature  for  card 
parties  not  found  in  our  book. 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  STA™N  Cincinnati,  0. 


No.  22— Crafter 

Lantern. 

$5.50 

Express 
prepaid 


Wood,   metal  and  art  glass. 

Ten    quaint,  wired  complete 

for  electricity.  Height,  20  in. 

Extends  from  wall  12  in.     If 

not  found  at  electrical  dealer 

we'll  express  it  prepaid  on  receiptor  15.50. 

to   eiling  instead  of  wall  bracket. 


Library,  den,  dining-room  furniture  in  genuine  &  deco- 
eative  mission;  L'Art  Nouveau  hall  clocks,  cellarettes. 

Shop  of  the  Crafters 

hand-made  Furniture  wears  for  generations,  so  thor- 
oughly well  made.  Designs  of  great  charm  and  originality. 
Mostly  oak— some  mahogany— some  inlay ;  Crafters'  se 
lectedleather.  More  than  250  pieces  shown  in  the 
Shop's  bookof  artistic  interiors  and  ^ 
16  pages  illustrating  complete  treatment  in"* 
the  furnishing  of  Dining-room,  Den,  Library, 
Music  Room  and  Hall.  On  every  piec;. 

This  150-page  book  mailed  on  ^SjUHH/ 
receipt  of  25  els.  Or  32-page  book-  ■\YfiS.  ,  '  ■ 
let  illustrating  50-pieces  free.  ^fflt&Bz 
Where  not  represented  through  local  dealer,  j^lNI^- 
we  ship  os  approval,  freight  paid  to  points  east  CjSy/BS^^ 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  points  west  equalized.     -^cjaJHMJn  V 

The  Shop  of  the  Crafters,  643  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati. 


23— Same  as  No.  22  with  wroueht  ir»n  chain 
Reference,  1st  National  Bk. 
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Fab-ri-ko-na 
Reception  Hall 

An   artistic    interior  is 

possible   only  when  the 

wall  coverings,  woodwork 

and  the  general  color  scheme 

of  the  room  are  in  perfect 

harmony.  Walls  covered  with 

Fab-ri-ko-na  Woven  Wall 

Coverings  are  always  artistic 

and  in  good  taste  because  we 

assist  our  patrons   to  make 

right  selections. 

TRADE 

FAB-RI-KO-NA 

MARK 

WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 

are  made  in  a  wide  range  of  perma- 
nent co\ors\  strong,  beautiful,  dur- 
able and  economical.    They  pro- 
tect walls  from    cracking  and 
are  not  easily  scratched  or  torn. 
Our  experts  will  suggest  a 
color  scheme,  furnishing  sam- 
ples of  Fab-ri-ko-na  contrasted 
with  a  reproduction  of  your 
woodwork,    showing    how 
your   finished  walls    will 
look. 

information  about 
ul  and  valuable 


H 


m 


A  Penny  Spent 

in  building  a  warm  house 

Is  a    Dollar   Saved 

in  heating  it  afterwards. 


P*i  18S-VJ1 


Will  make  it  wind  and  frost  proof;  keep  out 
the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heat  of  summer.  Costs 
less  than  lc.  a  foot,  and  one  layer  is  equal  to  six 
of  rosin-sized  paper.     Send  for  free  sample  of 

CABOT'S 
vSHeatHing    Quilt. 

Agents  at  all  central foints. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Milk  Stt. 


and  was  bound,  if  it  survived,  to  succeed  the  titular 
head  of  the  Cabinet."  In  The  Evening  Post  appears 
also  this  biographical  sketch  of  the  new  Premier: 

Eugene  Georges  Benjamin  Clemenceau  was  born 
September  28,  1841.  He  began  practising  medicine 
in  1869,  was  mayor  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  after 
September  4,  1870,  and  during  the  Commune; 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1871; 
was  elected  president  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  in  1875,  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1876,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber in  the  same  year,  and  founded  Justice  in  1880, 
of  which  he  was  managing  editor  until  1900.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  Gambetta,  was  reelected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  188 1  and  in  1885,  and  became 
the  recognized  chief  of  the  Extreme  Left.  In  turn 
he  opposed  all  the  Republican  ministries  and  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  De  Freycinet  and  Jules 
Ferry  cabinets;  but  he  supported  the  Floquet 
Cabinet  of  1888.  The  same  year  he  was  defeated 
by  Mr.  Meline  in  a  contest  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber. 

During  the  Dreyfus  agitation  Mr.  Clemenceau 
defended  the  imprisoned  officer  in  Justice.  In  1892 
Mr.  Clemenceau  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  be- 
came managing  director  of  the  Aurore. 

The  coming  Premier  of  France  spent  several  years 
in  America,  where  he  married  Miss  Mary  Plummer, 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
at  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  by  A.  Oakey  Hall, 
then  Mayor.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and,  after  living  apart  for  several  years,  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau and  his  wife  were  divorced  and  the  latter  re- 
turned to  America,  where  she  died.  Mr.  Clemenceau 
distinguished  himself  by  his  energy  last  May  in 
suppressing  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  strike 
movement  in  France,  which  aroused  considerable 
hostility,  culminating  in  an  attack  made  on  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  by  M.  Jaures,  in  behalf  of  the 
Socialists,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  June  12, 
during  which  the  speaker  classed  Mr.  Clemenceau's 
action  as  "a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  working- 
men."  On  June  19  Mr.  Clemenceau  replied  to  Mr. 
James's  attack.  During  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  that  the  arguments  of  the  Socialists  in  favor 
of  State-directed  expropriation  of  all  forms  of  capital 
and  the  transformation  of  every  industry  into  a 
government  monopoly  could  never  be  realized. 
The  republican  idea,  he  said,  was  to  seek  a  «just, 
but  not  violent,  method  of  evolution  from  the  pres- 
ent social  conditions,  by  the  fusion  of  capital  and 
labor,  and  the  Government  hoped  the  Socialists 
would  cooperate  in  the  work  of  reform*  The  min- 
ister's speech  was  loudly  applauded,  and  the  Chamber, 
by  365  to  78  votes,  decided  to  have  it  placarded 
throughout  France. 


New  York  in  the  Fiftiee. — The  "Remini.- 
cences"  of  the  late  Carl  Schurz,  appearing  in  the 
November  McClure's,  are  full  of  interesting  side- 
lights on  American  life  of  half  a  century  ago.  In 
1852  the  young  German  and  his  wife  came  to  this 
country,  landing  at  New  York,  of  which  city  he  gives 
his  impressions  in  the  article  mentioned*  They 
stopped  first  at  the  Union  Square  Hotel,  and  here 
at  their  very  first  meal  they  encountered  new  cus* 
toms  which  interested  them  greatly,  but  no  more 
perhaps  than  they  would  his  twentieth-century 
readers*    Of  this  first  meal  he  writes: 

Dinner-time  was  announced  by  the  fierce  beating 
of  a  gong,  an  instrument  which  on  that  occasion  I 
heard  for  the  first  time.  The  guests  then  filed  into 
a  large,  bare  dining-room  with  one  long  row  of  tables. 
Some  fifteen  or  twenty  negroes,  clad  in  white  jackets, 
white  aprons,  and  white  cotton  gloves,  stood  ready 
to  conduct  the  guests  to  their  seats,  which  they  did 
with  broad  smiles  and  curiously  elaborate  bows  and 
crapings.  A  portly  colored  head-waiter  in  a 
dress-coat  and  white  necktie,  whose  manners  were 
strikingly  grand  and  patronizing,  directed  their 
movements.  When  the  guests  were  seated,  the 
head-waiter  struck  a  loud  bell;  then  the  negroes 
it  and  soon  reappeared  carrying  lar^c 
soup-tureens  covered  with  bright  silver  covers 
planted  themselves  along  the  table  at  certain 
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SelfFHIind 
Se/fCleanfng^ 

FountainPen 

Just  open  the  barrel,  dip  the  pen  and 
squeeze  the  automatic  filler. 

No  extra  cap  to  lose,  no  button,  no 
hump,  no  piston,  no  valve  or  twisted 
rubber,     Nothing  to  coax  or  tinker  with. 

Fills  Itself 
/ey 


,9K 
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The  "STANDARD"  Self-Filling 
Pen  costs  no  more  than  the  common 
kind,  It  has  all  the  essentials— yet 
the  fewest  possible  parts.  Not  one 
worry-maker  left. 

Every  "STANDARD"  Pen  is 
guaranteed  for  two  years.  This 
includes  the  automatic  rubber  filler. 

Now  you  see  why  it  has  no  rival. 

No  Ink ~  chopper 
Means 


Then  why  fool  with  an  Ink-Drop- 
per? Quit!  Write  to-day  for  our 
handsome  booklet  of  new  models,  and 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


WM.  BOLLES  PEN  CO. 

SUCCESSOR  TO  STANDARD 
SELF-FILLING  PEN  CO. 

1019  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

mil '      mim 


WHEN    YOU    SAY    GARTERS 

be  sure  you  jet  tho  kin.l   shown  tl  £Hf'P? 

Sea  thill  the  package  -  »  Facsimile  of  the  one  we  illustrate.      See 
guarantee  is  our  fuaranti  i  of  tie 

best  mrlrr  made. 

v  v   fresh  elastit — freedom  from   binding    rocJei  without  a 
wrinkle     longest  wear — guaranteed  satisfaction — that's  n 

ifig  furnishers,  25  cents.      Sent.  £%££& 
any  trouble  getting  them.    Silk  cnhle,  50 1  " 

A.  STKIV  A  CO.,       » 141  Frniiklln  St.,  Chlcngo 
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intervals,  standing  tor  a  second  motionless,  At 
another  clang  of  their  commander's  bell  they  lifted 
their  tureens  high  up  and  then  deposited  them  upon 
the  table  with  a  bump  that  made  the  than 
tremble  and  came  near  terrifying  the  ladies.  Hut 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  The  negroes 
held  fast  with  their  right  hands  to  the  handles  of  the 
silver  covers  until  another  stroke  of  the  bell  re- 
sounded. Then  they  jerked  off  the  covers,  swung 
them  high  over  their  heads,  and  thus  marched  oil 
as  if  carrying  away  their  booty  in  triumph.  So 
the  dinner  went  on,  with  several  repetitions  of  such 
proceedings,  the  negroes  getting  all  the  while  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  and  bizarre  in  their  per- 
formances. I  was  told  that  like  customs  existed  at 
other  hotels,  but  1  have  never  seen  them  elsewhere 
executed  with  the  same  perfection  as  at  our  first 
dinner  in  America. 

Some  recollections  of  their  first  sight-seeing  trip 
are  also  given: 

I  remember  well  our  first  walk  to  see  the  town — 
the  very  noisy  bustle  on  the  principal  streets;  the 
men,  old  and  young,  mostly  looking  serious  and  pre- 
occupied, and  moving  on  with  energetic  rapidity; 
the  women  also  appearing  sober-minded  and  busy, 
altho  many  of  them  were  clothed  in  loud  colors,  red, 
green,  yellow,  or  blue  of  a  very  pronounced  glare; 
the  people,  altho  they  must  have  belonged  to  very 
different  stations  in  life,  looking  surprisingly  alike 
in  feature  and  expression  as  well  as  habit;  no  mili- 
tary sentinels  at  public  buildings;  no  soldiers  on  the 
streets,  no  liveried  coachmen  or  servants;  no  uni- 
formed officials  except  the  police.  We  observed 
huge  banners  stretched  across  the  street,  upon  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  Pierce  and  King  as  the 
Democratic,  and  Scott  and  Gorham  as  the  Whig, 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  the  vice-presi- 
dency— names  which  at  that  time  had,  to  me,  no 
meaning,  except  that  they  indicated  the  impendency 

HUSBAND  DECEIVED 
Bnt  Thanked  His  Wife  Afterwards. 


A  man  ought  not  to  complain  if  his  wife 
puts  up  a  little  job  on  him,  when  he  finds 
out  later  that  it  was  all  on  account  of  her 
love  for  him.     Mighty  few  men  would. 

Sometimes  a  fellow  gets  so  set  in  his 
habits  that  some  sort  of  a  ruse  must  be 
employed  to  get  him  to  change,  and  if  the 
habit,  like  excessive  coffee  drinking,  is  harm- 
ful, the  end  justifies  the  means — if  not  too 
severe.     An  Ills,  woman  says  : 

"My  husband  used  coffee  for  25  years, 
and  almost  every  day. 

"He  had  a  sour  stomach  (dyspepsia)  and 
a  terrible  pain  across  his  kidneys  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  This  would  often  be  so 
severe  he  could  not  straighten  up.  His 
complexion  was  a  yellowish  brown  color;  the 
doctors  said  he  had  liver  trouble. 

"An  awful  headache  would  follow  if  he 
did  not  have  his  coffee  at  every  meal,  be- 
cause he  missed  the  drug. 

"I  tried  to  coax  him  to  quit  coffee,  but 
he  thought  he  could  not  do  without  it.  Our 
little  girl  3  years  old  sat  by  him  at  table  and 
used  to  reach  over  and  drink  coffee  from 
papa's  cup.  She  got  like  her  father — her 
kidneys  began  to  trouble  her. 

"On  account  of  the  baby,  I  coaxed  my 
husband  to  get  a  package  of  Postuin.  After 
the  first  time  he  drank  it  he  had  a  headache 
and  wanted  his  coffee.  We  had  some  coffee 
in  the  house,  but  I  hid  it  and  made  Postum 
as  strong  as  I  could  and  he  thought  he  was 
having  his  coffee  and  had  no  headaches. 

"In  one  week  after  using  Postuin  his 
color  began  to  improve,  his  stomach  got 
right,  and  the  little  girl's  kidney  trouble 
was  soon  all  gone.  My  husband  works  hard, 
eats  hearty  and  has  no  stomach  or  kidney 
trouble  any  more.  After  he  had  used  Pos- 
tum a  month,  with  knowing  it,  I  brought 
out  the  coffee.  He  told  me  to  throw  it 
awav."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book.  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
reason." 
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nncipe  de  Gales 


THIS  superb  cigar  was    introduced    to   the  public  sixty 
years  ago,  and  named  for  the  little  heir  to  the    British 
crown,  then  a  baby.      The  baby  has  become  the  King  of 
England.     The  brand  has  become 

"The  King  of  Havana  Cigars" 

Its  record  is    sixty    years    of    unvarying     excellence- 


sixty  years  of  a  high  Standard  steadfastly  maintained 
through  good  years  and  bad.  No  other  Havana  cigar  can  be 
called  its  rival,  either  in  leaf-quality  or  workmanship.  No 
other  has  its  distribution,  its  popularity,  its  variety  in  sizes  or 
its  sales. 

A  mild  cigar,  with  the  true,  inimitable,  Havana  fragrance,  made  in 
more  than  150  sizes,  priced  from  3-for-25c.  to  $1  each.  Sold  every- 
where. 

Havana-American  Company,  New  York,  Tampa  and  Key  West 
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SONG 


POEMS  WANTED,  also 
Musical  Compositions.  We  pay 
Eoyalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th  St.,  Cincinnati, 0. 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining  new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages  #1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


On 


Approval.  Freight  Paid.  ££»»  $1.00  S27*  $1.75  S«£. 

4t*^       -w.j.  ft  Sectional 

Bookcase 

fcOLO   1MKECT  FKOA1  FACTORY  O.NLV 

The  Lnmlstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  univer- 
sally used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
a.  These  cases  are  not  experiments,  but  the  product  of  years 
of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  They  are 
made  in  our  own  factory,  under  our  own  patent.",  and  the  entire 
production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the  reason 
we  can  offer  them  at  s'ich  reasonable  prices.  Every  book  section 
has  non-binding,  disappearing  claw  door  and  is  highlv  finished  in 
Solid  Oak.    Tope  and  liases.  JOB  each. 

>cnd  for  Our  Hi  'Dutiful   Illu-trated  Catalogue  No.    2  8 

The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM    MFQ.    CO.,   Little   Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 
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B/)e  M  E  AD  STEAM 
RADIATING  HEATER. 

Using  Gas  for  Fviel 

The  most  original  and  perfect 
heating  device  in  the  world. 

No  Soot.     No  Dirt.     No  Odor 

No  Chimney  or  Flue  required.     Made 
for    the   fireplace  or  in  portable  form. 

A  Perfect  Heat.      Moist  and  Uniform 


Our  book  on  Modern  Heating  telling  of  the 
various  sizes  and  styles  of  the  Mead  Gas  Steam 
Radiating  Heater  and  the  Mead  Odorless  Gas 

Log  sent  upon  request. 

The  J.  H.  MEAD  CO. 

DEPT.  C 

41  East  21st  Street,  New  York 


Rifles    Are    Reliable 

Reliability,  strength  and  accuracy  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  in  a  hunting  rifle.  Success 
and  safety  often  hinge  upon  them  in  big 
game  shooting.  Winchester  rifles  possess 
these  virtues  to  the  fullest  extent,  being 
reliable  in  action,  strong  in  construction 
and  accurate  in  shooting.  Winchester 
rifles  and  Winchester  make  of  cartridges 
are  a  combination  that  always  gives  satis- 
faction.     They  are  made  for  one  another. 

Winchester  Guns  and  Ammunition  Are  Sold  Everywhere. 

Winchester    Repeating   Arms   Co., 
new  haven,  conn. 


WINCHESTER 


of  a  Presidential  election  and  the  existence  of  com- 
peting political  parties. 

We  spent  two  or  three  days  in  trying  to  see  what 
"sights"  there  were  in  the  city,  and  we  found  that 
there  were  none  in  the  way  of  museums  or  galleries 
or  remarkable  public  or  private  buildings.  Bar- 
num's  Museum  of  curiosities,  on  the  cornerof  Broad- 
way and  Ann  Street,  opposite  St.  Paul's  Church, 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  thing  really  worth  seeing. 
In  the  shop-windows  on  Broadway  we  observed 
nothing  extraordinary.  The  theaters  we  could  not 
enjoy  because  I  did  not  understand  English.  The 
busy  crowds  thronging  the  streets  were  always 
interesting,  but  strange:  not  a  familiar  face  among 
them.  A  feeling  of  lonesomeness  began  to  settle 
upon  us. 


Master  and  Ship. — A  pathetic  story  is  told  by 
the  Savannah  News  of  a  tragedy  caused  by  the  terri- 
ble storm  which  swept  the  Southern  coast  recently. 
Captain  Matheson  of  the  schooner  Nellie  Floyd  is 
the  hero.     The  story  runs  thus: 

When  the  Floyd  foundered  and  it  was  certain 
that  she  must  leave  her  bones  in  that  marine  grave- 
yard off  the  North-Carolina  coast,  a  life-raft  of  hatches 
was  constructed,  and  the  crew,  including  the  cap- 
tain, piled  on  it.  As  they  were  about  to  push  off, 
trusting  to  fortune  to  be  picked  up  by  a  passing  ship, 
Captain  Matheson  looked  back  upon  his  beloved 
schooner,  then  in  its  death-throes.  His  heart 
smote  him.  He  felt  like  a  deserter.  The  suffering 
but  inanimate  bulk  called  to  him,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  call.  "I  am  going  back,  boys,"  he  said; 
"good-by,  and  good  luck  to  you."  Then  he 
scrambled  back  to  the  decks,  by  that  time  awash 
and  fast  settling.  And  in  sight  of  the  crew  the  ship 
and  her  captain  went  down  to  their  fate. 


The    Giant    Heater  Save  YOUR  Fuel 

Saves  from  10%  to  40% 


On   (ins 


applied  to  central 
draught  lamp,  gas  jet 
(open  Qame  or  mantle 
burner),  artificial  or 
natural  gas,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  room  com- 
fortably In  zeroweatber, 
giving  Heal  and  Light  at 
do  Additional  Cost.  No 
asbes,  no  trouble,  clean 
and  odorless,  thorough- 
ly circulates  and  puri- 
fies the  ail'.  Easily  applied  ami  orna- 
mental,   .lust  tin  thing for  sick  room, 

On  Lamp  bath,   hnl riiiini,  th  n   i,r  office. 

Send  for  booklet  and  Leatimnnial*.    Price  romplete,  earring*  prepaid 
Polished  Brass,  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated.  2.00 

goarant I  or  money  refi 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO.,  ICCi  BoiimOuth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Circulars,  books,  newspaper 
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Use  the  "Fuel  Protector"  on  your  stove 
or  furnace.  Guaranteed  to  save  from  io 
to  40  per  cent,  or  money  back.  Gets  more 
heat  and  even  heat  because  it  consumes 
all  gases..  Keeps  fire  longer- no  fre- 
quent rekindling.  Prevents  stove  pipe 
from  getting  red  hot.  It  is  not  a  radiator 
but  afnelproiector.  Easily  attached  and 
needs  no  attention. 

Size  6  in.  for  Stoves,  delivered  ttO    KH 
Prepaid  east  of  Missouri  River  &&m%9\J 

Made  in  all  sizes  up  to  mill  equipment 
Write  for  free  booklet  with  full  descrip- 
tion, illustraiions  and  testimonials.     Do  it 
now— to-day. 

FUEL    PROTECTOR    COMPANY 
Department  X  Detroit,  Mich. 

JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY" 
A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Kwing,  Jr.     B 


A  cnarming  volume  ot  verse  bv  lhos.   Kwing,  Jr.     Bv 
HIE  fit t  SS  CO.  Reriden,  Conu.     mail,  $1.07.    Funk&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 

era  < '.  Tnz  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


I'alma  and  Cuban  liberty. — When  Tomas  Es- 
tralda  Palma  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  Cuba 
he  left  the  executive  mansion  a  poor  man — without 
a  dollar,  the  Cuban  Minister  to  Washington  is  re- 
ported as  saying,  "That  is  a  brief  but  impressive 
tribute  to  President  Palma's  devotion,  patriotism, 
and  honor,"  comments  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  summa- 
rizes thus  the  contributions  of  the  retired  President 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba: 

Fifty  years  of  Tomas  Estralda  Palma's  three- 
score and  ten  have  been  given  to  the  cause  of  Cuban. 
liberty.  His  fortune  was  swept  away,  he  lost  his 
mother  in  Spanish  starvation-camps,  he  suffered 
agonies  in  political  prisons,  and  for  twenty  years  he 
was  an  exile  from  the  land  of  his  birth.  Surely  the 
love  of  Cuba  and  a  faith  of  her  ultimate  regenera- 
tion as  a  land  of  freedom  were  in  his  heart.  There 
are  few  characters  in  Latin-American  politics  who 
give  evidence  of  such  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  their  country. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  ten-years'  war  that 
the  veteran  entered  the  service,  a  boy  scarcely 
reached  manhood.  He  served  in  the  '70's  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  but  when  peace  was  restored 
Spain  banished  him  from  the  country.  First  he 
went  to  Honduras  and  then  he  moved  to  the  United 
States.  For  twenty  years  he  conducted  a  private 
school  in  a  small  interior  town  in  New  York  State. 
Our  Government  considered  him  the  best  and  safest 
man  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  new  administration 
when  the  American  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  island,  and  he  entered  on  the  Presidency  in 
1902.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  after  he 
had  been  out  of  touch  with  his  country  fortwodec- 
ades.  Another  generation  had  in  the  mean  time 
interested  itself  in  Cuban  affairs,  ami  he  was  placed 
vinder  a  heavy  handicap  by  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
later  conditions. 

Under    his    administration    the    government    has 

Doubtless  he  employed  his  best  efforts  to 

make  the  republic  a  success,  and  the  world  must  not 

condemn  him  until  it  learns  whether  the  failure  was 

nol    due    to   circumstances   more    than    to    hi<   own 
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I A  Pa£e  of  Absorbing  Interest  About  the  Two- 
Cycle  Principle  in  Automobile  Construction 


The  Three-Cylinder  . 


Two-Cycle  Elmore 


For  four  years  now  the  problem  with  us 
has  been  to  build  enough  of  these  valveless 
two-cycle  cars.  With  a  thousand  owners 
going  out  of  their  way  to  spread  the  two- 
cycle  propaganda  we've  had  the  5trongest 
automobile  selling  organization  io  tbe 
world. 

Quick  as  a  man  fully  grasps  the  idea  that 
tbe  torque  in  the  two-cycle  engine  is  con- 
stant— that  it  never  stops — he  sits  up  and 
takes  notice.  The  idea  opens  out  before 
him  a  new  world  of  possibilities. 

He  immediately  begins  to  figure:  "Why 
that  means  that  in  your  four-cylinder  car 
you  have  four  irnpuises  at  every  revolution 
of  the  main  shaft! "  .  .  .  .  That's  correct — we 
do.  .  .  .  "And  in  any  other  car  of  the  four- 
cycle type  it  would  take  eight  cylinders  to 
produce  as  many  impulses  per  revolution!  " 
.  .  .  .  Precisely.  .  .  .  "Then  there  are  twice 
as  many  cylinders  in  the  four-cycle — to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  miserable  cams  and  valves 
constantly  creating  trouble! " 

Exactly  so.  And  at  about  this  stage  the 
investigator  begins  to  get  excited.  .  .  "Take 
me  out  in  your  car;  I  want  to  see  for  myself." 

He  sees.  He  finds  out  what  a  thousand 
others  have  found  out.  He  discovers  that  a 
revolution  has  been  going  on  of  which  he 
had  heard  only  the  echoes.  He  discovers  it 
isn't  necessary  for  the  makers  or  the  dealers 
to  say  a  word  about  the  valveless  two-cycle 
Elmore — that  the  car  does  all  its  own  per- 
suading and  that  every  Elmore  owner  joins 
in  the  chorus. 


These  are  actual  facts.  And  an  actual 
fact,  it  is  also,  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
no  matter  what  car  cornes  in  competition, 

the  investigator  buys  an  Elmore.  He  be- 
comes, as  we  have  said,  almost  unreason- 
able in  his  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  two- 
cycle  engine. 

Is  it  surprising  that  he  does?  Everyone 
knows  that  the  four-cycle  motor  cannot  be 
perfected  any  further.  To  get  an  increase 
of  power  you  njust  multiply  your  cylin- 
ders—and that  means  multiplying  your 
troubles. 

We — on  the  contrary — by  cutting  out  the 
very  parts  that  create  trouble  gain  an  in- 
crease of  power  in  the  same  siz?<i  engine. 
To  understand  how  much  this  elimination  of 
valves  means  to  you  it  is  necessary  to  get 
our  three  little  books,  which  explain  it  in  a 
very  lucid  manner. 

Of  course  all  this  means  simplicity — ex- 
treme simplicity — and  simplicity  and  relia- 
bility are  synonymous.  No  other  can  be  so 
simple,  because  four-cycle  m^ans  complica- 
tion. 

So  here  you  have  a  car  which  has  more 
power  with  half  the  parts  and  half  the  cylin- 
ders ;  which  has  no  valves  or  cams,  and  con- 
sequently none  of  the  troubles  resultant 
therefrom  ;  which  costs  less  for  maintenance 
than  any  car  in  the  world  ;  which  by  reason 
of  its  constant  torque  will  travel  indefinitely 
on  the  high  gear  up  hill  or  down  dale  ;  which 
has  the  most  perfect  self-starting  engine 
made — a  car  of  so  many  compelling  features 


that  you  must  for  yoiir  own  information  learn 
more  about  it. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  get  the  intensely 
interesting  little  books  which  tell  the  two- 
cycle  story. 

New  Features  of  the  1907  Elmore 

The  new  features  of  the  car  illustrated 
above — the  three-cylinder  two-cycle  Elmore 
— include  the  selective  type  sliding  gear 
transmission,  three  speeds  forward  and  re- 
verse ;  platform  spring  suspension  ;  I  beam 
front  axle ;  spark  and  throttle  control  on  top 
of  steering-wheel  ;  new  design  radiator  and 
hood  and  new  design  body  with  tonneau 
capacity  for  three  people.  While  the 
car  has  a  greater  seating  capacity  and 
ioo  inch  wheel  base,  the  weight  has 
been  reduced  to  nearly  200  pounds 
less  than  the  model  14,  which 
gave  such  splendid  satisfaction 
last  year.  ^T       THE 

The  price   of    this   car   is      ^T^S^l0™ 

.    ?   1.  ^T       MIG.  CO. 

$1,750.00,  with  full  equip-     ^T         Clyde,  O. 

ment     of     oil     lamps,     ^T      Gentlemen: -I 

tail     lamps,       acety-      ^J    am  interested  in  the 

lene   lights   and  '     W „  Two-Cycle     Elmore. 

^w     Send    me    little    books 

W  "  Busy  Little  Two  Thou- 

randths  of  a  Second,"  "One 

Long  Jump"  and  "Two  Short 

Steps." 


THE  ELMORE  MFG.  CO.,  Clyde.  Ohio 

Members  of  the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

We  sbail  Exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  January  12-19,  1907 
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Jill  motordom  is  agog  over 
the  advent  of  Model  H,  the 
brand  new  four-cylinder 
Cadillac  for  1907,  now 
ready  for  instant  delivery. 

In  every  particular  this  car  is  not  only 
up  to  the  minute,  but  is  really  tivo  years 
ahead  of  any  other  machine  on  the 
market.  Its  many  improvements,  its 
mechanical  completeness,  its  superior 
finish  and  design,  make  it  imperative 
for  you  not  to  take  another  step  in  the 
purchase  of  a  car  until  you  have 
learned  all  about  this 
wonderful 


— an  automobile 
whose  smooth  and  well- 
balanced  action  is  almost  marvelous 
when  compared  with  that  in  what  lias 
heretofore  been  accepted  as  the  highest 
type  of  motor  car.  The  new  and  exclusive 
double  acting  steering  gear  greatly  in- 
creases safety  of  riding ;  surprising  ease 
of  control  is  gained  through  the  perfect 
planetary  transmission;  a  new  marine 
type  governor  regulates  the  speed  of  the 
engine  under  all  conditions,  minimizing 
vibration  and  fuel  consumption  ;  the  in- 
dependent fteel  suspension  for  engine 
saves  wear  and  strain. 
_, These  and  a  dozen  other  reasons  why 
you  ought  to  choose  the  Cadillac  will  be 
explained  by  your  nearest  dealer.  His 
address,  also  finely  illustrated  booklet 
A. D. will  be  sent  on  request. 

Model  H  will  accommodate  five  per- 
sons; 30  horse  power;  cnpable  of  50 
miles  an  hour.     Price,  $2,500. 

Other  Cadillac  models  are :  MODEL  K, 
RUNABOUT,  $750;  MODEL  M.  LIGHT 
TOURING  CAR.  $950.  All  prices  I.  o.  b. 
Detroit,  and  do  not  include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Hember  Asso.  Licensed  9luto.  Tlfrs. 


Keep  Perfectly  Dry 


The 
Storm 
Proof 
Buggy 


30  Days 
Free 
Trial 


that  affords 

absolute 

protection 

from     rain, 

snow,  wind, 

cold    and  dust.      Instantly  chantred  into  the 

most  pleasant  summer  vehicle.    Cooler  in  summer  than  the 

old  style  .and  as  effective  in  winter  as  a  closed  cab.    Costs 

no  more  than  other  well  made  buggies  that  do  not  pro* 

tect.     We  guarantee  the  construction  and  your  satisfaction 

to  l>e  perfect;  if  not,  return  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  your 

money  will  be  refunded.    Write  today  tor  catalogue,  c 

FOUTS    &  HUNTER   CARRIAGE    MFC.  CO. 
1  15  S.  Third  St.,  Terra  Haute,  Ind. 


faults.     Palma  is  now  seventy-one  years  old.     He 
has  given  his  life  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 


"Tlie  Widow  of  the  Confederacy." — Before 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Gen. 
Rufus  Saxton  was  intimate  with  members  of  the 
household  of  Jefferson  Davis,  according  to  the 
Boston  Transcript.  He  had  many  good-natured 
controversies  with  them  as  to  the  trend  of  events; 
believing  that  the  slavery  question  could  only  be 
settled  bv  war.      "After  one  of  these  discussions,'' 


i  holograph  by  Davis  &  Saurortl,  .New  York. 
MRS.  JEFFERSON   DAVIS. 

continues  the  Transcript,  "Mrs.  Davis  assured  him 
that  if  he  ever  came  south  as  an  invader,  she  would 
see  that  his  grave  was  well  cared  for,  charging  her- 
self with  that  as  a  friendly  duty."  Now,  after 
nearly  half  a  century,  Mrs.  Davis  has  herself  just 
passed  away,  and  General  Saxton  still  lives. 

In  the  New  York  Times  are  repeated  a  number 
of  stories  of  Mrs.  Davis's  early  life  and  her  part  in 
the  Confederate  movement: 

On  his  way  to  a  political  meeting  at  Vicksburg  one 
December  day  sixty-three  years  ago,  Jefferson 
Davis  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother's  place,  the  Hurri- 
cane, near  Natchez,  Miss.  The  host,  eager  to 
entertain  his  brother,  sent  a  saddle-horse  to  the 
Howell  home  to  bring  back  a  pretty,  eighteen-year- 
old  girl  who  had  just  returned  from  school  in  Phila- 
delphia. That  was  how  the  man  who  came  to  be 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  met  Varina 
Howell,  and  two  years  later  they  were  married. 

In  a  letter  written  soon  after  she  met  him,  Varina 
Howell  said: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  this  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
is  young  or  old.  He  looks  both  at  times;  but  I 
believe  he  is  old,  for  from  what  I  hear  he  is  only 
two  years  younger  than  you  are.  He  impresses  me 
as  a  remarkable  kind  of  man,  but  of  uncertain  temper, 
and  has  a  way  of  taking  for  granted  that  everybody 
agrees  -with  him  when  he  expresses  an  opinion, 
which  offends  me;  yet  he  is  most  agreeable,  and 
has  a  peculiarly  sweet  voice  and  a  winning  manner 
of  asserting  himself.  The  fact  is,  he  is  the  kind  of 
person  I  should  expect  to  rescue  one  frpm  a  mad-dog 
at  any  risk,  but  to  insist  upon  a  stoical  indifference 
to  the  fright  afterward.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
ever  like  him  as  I  do  his  brother  Joe.  Would  you 
believe  it,  he  is  refined  and  cultivated  and  yet  he  is 
a  Democrat!" 

The  wedding  took  place  February  20,  1847,  and 
in  that  same  year  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress.  From  that  year  to  the  Civil 
War  a  great  deal  of   the    Davises'    time    was 
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DO  YOU  SHAVE  YOURSELF? 

With  a  Uiisse  Dry  Hone  you  can  m  10 
Beronds  m.ike  your  razor  edge  equal  to  a 
Wet  hones  usually  take  hall  an 
hour  of  an  expert.  Iliisse's  hones  require 
no  skill:  anybody  ran  use  them;  adapted  to 
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SI   Prepaid. 
527  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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in  Washington.  Mr.  Davis  served  as  Senator,  as 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Pierce,  and  then 
as  Senator  again.  In  the  preparation  of  some  of 
his  ablest  speeches,  it  is  said,  his  wife  rendered  him 
valuable  assistance. 

When  he  withdrew  from  the  Senate  in  January, 
1861,  he  and  Mrs.  Davis  went  back  to  Mississippi, 
and  the  next  month  the  delegates  of  the  seceding 
States,  in  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  chose 
him  President  of  the  Confederacy.  He  went  at 
once  to  Richmond,  and  his  wife  began  packin>;  up 
their  belongings,  to  follow  him.  Her  journey  was 
turned  almost  into  a  triumphal  march,  She  went 
by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  there  a  military  company 
presented  to  her  bouquets  of  violets.  The  color 
of  the  violets,  she  relates,  filled  her  with  a  sort  of 
superstitious  dread. 

In  her  memoir  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Davis  tells  of 
their  life  in  Richmond  during  the  great  war.  She 
tells  how  the  flag  captured  from  the  Mcrrimac  was 
brought  to  her,  and  how  the  discovery  that  it  was 
damp  with  blood  made  "her  sick  and  sorrowful  over 
the  dead  and  dying  of  both  sections."  It  was  in 
war-time  that  one  of  her  children  was  killed  by  a 
fall,  and  she  writes  of  the  accident  thus: 

"On  April  30  I  left  my  children  quite  well,  play- 
ing in  my  room,  and  had  just  uncovered  my  basket 
in  Mr.  Davis's  office  when  a  servant  came  for  me. 
The  most  beautiful  and  brightest  of  my  children, 
Joseph  Emory,  had  in  play  climbed  over  the  connect- 
ing angle  of  a  banister  and  had  fallen  to  the  brick 
pavement  below.  He  died  in  a  few  minutes  after 
we  reached  his  side.  The  child  was  Mr.  Davis's 
hope  and  greatest  joy  in  life." 

With  the  struggle  near  its  end  Mrs.  Davis  left 
Richmond.  Later  she  was  joined  by  her  husband 
at  Washington,  Ga.  For  the  first  year  of  his  im- 
prisonment she  was  not  allowed  to  be  near  him, 
but  in  the  second  the  order  excluding  her  was  with- 
drawn. It  was  in  connection  with  this  imprisonment 
that  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  last  came  into  public 
notice.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  old  controversy  as 
to  whether  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  had  ill-treated 
Jefferson  Davis  was  revived.  General  Miles  said 
Mrs.  Davis  had  thanked  him  for  his  kind  treatment 
of  her  husband,  and  Mrs.  Davis  denied  having  done 
so. 


A  Modern  Robin  Hood. — The  late  Sam  Lewis,  of 
London,  is  said  to  have  differed  from  Robin  Hood  of 
old  only  in  that  while  his  famed  predecessor  was 
avowedly  an  outlaw,  he  himself  always  operated 
within  the  letter,  if  not  within  the  spirit,  of  the  law. 
"It  was  the  boast  of  the  historic  outlaw,"  says  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  "that  he  robbed  the  rich  and 
gave  to  the  poor."  Lewis  wittily  said,  "I  lend  to 
the  lord  and  give  to  the  poor."  The  life-story  of 
this  man  is  thus  told  in  The  Leader: 

He  was  the  most  notorious  money-lender  of  his 
time;  one  of  the  most  infamous  that  England  has 
ever  known.  He  was  hard,  but  honest.  He  stuck 
to  his  agreement  and  made  his  victims  stick  to 
theirs.  With  his  pound  of  flesh  went  blood,  and 
life  even,  for  many  of  his  clients  killed  themselves, 
it  is  said. 

The  young  lordling  who  "went  the  pace"  found 
that  it  brought  him  to  the  door  of  Usurer  Lewis, 
altho  he  was  aiming  at  the  stage  door.  The 
women  who  gambled  in  secret  or  openly,  who  wasted 
their  allowances  and  then  went  into  debt  to  milliner 
and  mantua-maker,  had  recourse  to  Lewis;  the  old 
nobility,  who  found  their  rent-rolls  decreasing  and 
their  social  obligations  growing  heavier,  went  to 
see  Lewis,  as  a  matter  of  course.  King  Edward 
himself,  in  the  days  when  he  was  the  rakish  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Bombay  bankers,  the  Sassoons, 
hadn't  come  to  his  rescue,  was  a  client  of  Lewis.  He 
got  "special  rates"  and,  like  the  good  fellow  he  is 
in  many  ways,  remembered  the  favor  and  received 
Mrs.  Lewis  at  court,  tho  all  England  howled  at  the 
desecration. 

When  Lewis  died  he  left  a  life  interest  in  his  big 
estate  to  his  widow,  once  a  pretty  American  actress, 
Ada  Ward.  Five  millions  went  to  her  exclusively, 
but  the  rest  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor  when  she 
died.  This  happened  a  day  or  so  ago  in  London. 
and  now  the  fashionable  world,  which  he  squeezed 
like  a  lemon,  knows  where  its  money  is  to  go.     Seven 


In  the  Lap  of  Limousine  Luxury 

MILADY  need  not  now  fear  the  cold  blasts  of  winter.  She  can 
shop,  call  or  go  to  the  theatre,  safe  from  the  discomforts  of  the 
frosted  season,  in  a  Stoddard-Dayton  Limousine.  Luxury  and  com- 
fort are  combined  in  this  drawing-room  awheel.     All  that  is  best  in 


tottoarbBaptcm 


cars  is  found  in  this  model  of  unrivaled  quality.  Upholstered  in  hand-buffed, 
water-grained  leather  or  goat  skin,  lined  with  broadcloth  and  equipped  with 
electric  lights,  toilet  and  card  cases,  and  speaking  tube — it  is  a  picture  of  splen- 
dor on  wheels. 

French  beveled  glass  is  used  throughout.  Colors  are  optional  with  the 
purchaser,  but  a  black  body  with  dark  green  or  dark  blue  panel  is  strikingly 
effective.  The  working  parts,  practically  silent,  befit  a  vehicle  of  exceptional 
dignity. 

Our  Limousine — upon  a  Model-F  chassis— is  driven  by  our  new  Stoddard-Dayton 
motor.  The  4  cylinders.  i%  x  5  inches  are  cast  in  pairs,  insuring  simpler  and 
fewer  connections  and  higher  efficiency.  Enclosed  fenders;  34-inch 
wheels;  larger  transmission  brake  ;  wider  seats  and  longer  wheel  base ;  strut  rods, 
which  fake  all  the  strain  off  the  springs,  hung  on  shackles  at  both  ends — are 
some  of  the  1907  improvements.  A  small  folding  seat  In  tonneau— carrying  four 
passengers  when  necessary— Price  §3,500.  Our  1907  Book  is  full  of  information 
about  all  our  cars— Sent  FREE. 

THE  DAYTON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


INCOME  OF 

/  PER  ANNUM  OH  SUMS  OF  f  J00 
,  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.         J 


CFPIIPrn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OlUUIILU  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

KNICKERBOCKER  fgf 


(Established  1883> 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


PARSIFAL..  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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Add  I;J  to  the  Dividend 
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Add  25  /  to  the  Income 

IF  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and 
we  pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your 
income  25  per  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us 
we  shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unques- 
tioned reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter 
before  you  properly  by  correspondence. 
Assets.  81, 750,000. 

Es'.ahllshed  13  years. 
Hanking  Dept.  Supt-rvision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savincs  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  lildg.,  Broadwaj,  Sen  Tork 


?S"u8  SONG  POEMS  K 

I  will  write  the  mnsic  and  present  to  P.igX.Y.Fublisheis.  I 
made  a  fortnne  writing  songs;  my  experience  will  aid  you. 
Mv  songs  "Blue  Bell"  and  "Way  Down  In  My  Heart" 
aeliieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-dav  forFreeBooklet 
J1MYAKD  MADDEN,    98  Madden  Bldt;.,  Se*  York 
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Study  Yourself  This  Year 

You  will  doubtless  take  up  some 
special  study  this  year — why  not 
study  to  make  yourself  perfect  in 
health  and  figure,  with  a  clear 
brain  that  you  may  be  useful, 
attractive  and  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  your  family,  to  your 
friends  and  to  yourself  ?  Many 
a  woman  has  surprised  her  hus- 
band and  friends  by  giving  I  5 
minutes  a  day  in  the  privacy  of 
her  own  room  to  special  direc- 
tions which  1  give  her  for  the 
care  of  health,  face  and  figure. 
I  study  each  woman's  case  just 
as  a  physician  studies  it,  the  only 
•  •  M  ,,  i  difference  being 
My  Method    lnalI„ren8the' 

and  put  in  place  weakened  organs 
by  exercise  for  nerves  and  muscle* 
controlling  such  organs,  bring  a 
good  circulation  of  warm,  pure 
blood  which  I  purify  by  teach- 
ing correct  breathing  and  by  pre- 
scribing the  special  diet,  bathing, 
etc.,  adapted  to  each  individual. 
I  strengthen  all  your  vitai 
organs, lung  3, heart, nerve 
centers  and  send  your  blood 
bounding  through  your  veins  as 
when  a  child.  I  develop  or 
reduceyour  figure  to  correct 
proportions.  I  teach  you  to  stand 
and  walk  with    an    ease   and  dignity  which  at  once 

I  J  bespeak  culture  and  refinement. 
'  I  will  send  you  my  little  booklet  on  how  to  stand  and 
walk,  free — every  woman  should  have  this,  and  if  you  will 
write  me  fully  about  your  case,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can 
do  for  you  and  I  will  send  you  extracts  of  letters  from  my 
pupils  if  I  have  helped  similar  cases. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT, 

Dept.  64,  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago 

Author  of  "Character  as  Expressed  in  the  Body,"  Etc.    ft 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 


Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  *-*  * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husbnnd  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  ;i  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medic&l  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Havr. 
Knowledge  a  Moth'-r  Should   Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should   Have. 
Rleh    t'loih    Himlinfr,    Full     Gold     Stamp,    Illuntrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 
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Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complete  Serifs  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  In  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  (jiven 
which  shonld  not  be  hidden  t>y  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  ^irls  and  women. 
"Tonne  Boy."  "Vonnj  GlrL" 

M  \  oumc  Man."  "Young*  Woman." 

"Vi.uiib   IIii.IiiiiiiI."  "Young  WW 

"Mini  of  Fort} -Q  w."         "Wornun  of  Forty-lTe." 

$1  a  copy  cuch,  post  free.     Table  of  contents  free. 
Vlr  I'ublli.hlna-4  o    962     Land  Title  Illilg  Phlla  ]>• 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  EARN  MONEY 

hi ■<  iniince.    We  offer  gttfi.oon  in   CAbfi 
PRIZkS  fur  Unix-  who  MOuresubscrlptloDB  fort! 
nagazlne  clubbing  oilers  of  the  season,  Sv 
and  IFbman'a  Horn*  Companion,  both  for  a  full 
11.66;  Success,  n  Oman's  uomt  CompanU  n  and  Re- 
13.00     Prizes  are  In  ad  lltlon  to 
a  liberal  commission  on  each  order.    These  clul 
•••ii  themselve  week,  ma 

mucto  an  rue  all  jrotu  tl  ari  o(  it,  write 

to-day  for  particulars,  before  your  territory  is  taki 
Success  Magazine,   JoWMhloitonSq.E.,  New  York  City 


Any  Woman  Can  Have  Good  Health, 
A    Refined    Face    and    Good    Figure 

Every  figure  can  be  rounded  out  symmetrically  unless 
bones  are  missing  or  tissues  entirely  wasted  away,  and 
the  woman  who  catries  from  20  to  100  pounds  of 
superfluous  flesh  every  time  she  moves  has  my 
sympathy — but  she  does  not  need  to  do  so — and  surely 
it  is  every  woman's  privilege  and  duty  to  keep  her- 
self attractive  and  pleasing. 

You  Can  Be  Well  Without  Drugs 
Drugs  may  relieve  pain   but  they  do  not  remove  the 
cause  of  your  difficulty. 

As  women  approach  or  pass  middle  life,  they  need 
I  Keen  more  care  in  keeping  a  good  circu- 

Women  Youni?  'auon  anc^  tne  use  °f  every  faculty. 
8  I  have  hundreds  of  pupils  over  70 
and  a  few  over  60.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  my 
morning  mail : 
'  'My  weight  has  increased  thirty 

pounds." 
"My  kidneys  are  much  better. " 
"My  eyes  are  stronger  and  1  have 

taken  off  my  glasses." 
"I  have  not  had  a  sign  of  gall 

stones    since    I     began   your 

work." 
"I  weigh  83  lbs.  less,  and  have 

gained         wonderfully         in 

strength." 
"I  am  delighted  with  the  effect 

of  exerciso  upon  my  catarrh." 
"Just  think  of  it!  To  bo  relieved 

from    constipation  —  entirely 

free  after    having    it   for    30 

years." 
"Have  grown  from    a   nervous 

wreck    into  a    stato   of  good, 

quiet  nerves." 

I  do  not  give  the  name  of  a  pupil  unless  she  has  given  me 
permission  to  do  so;  every  woman's  letter  is  held  in  strict 
confidence.  I  will  not  work  with  you  unless  I  feel  I  can  help 
you.  My  advice  anil  information  in  regard  to  my  work  are 
free.  I  wish  you  could  read  the  reports  from  iny  pupils  for 
one  day — they  would  do  your  heart  good,  as  they  do  mine. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 
Dept.  64,  57  Washington  St., 

Miss  Cocro/t,  as  President  of  Physical  Culture  Exten- 
sion  Work  in  America,  needs  no  further  introduction. 


Miss  Cocrofi  at  Uer  i)esk 


A  Soft, 
Strong 
Toilet  Paper 


itnl*nm  Kiinltlssui-  Is  Infused 
with  aromatic  Canada  Balaam. 
uhU'.h  makes  it  nut  iBt-pt  lc.  It  Is 
the  aofteftt  toilet  puper  made. 
Comes  wTappod  In  parchment 
in  wall  d  cartons,     i  "sta  no 
more  than  other  Kinds,  and  far 
superior— loo,     15o,     and     260. 
Yon  should  luivo  it. 
lift*     Sheet*    Free,    or    fl 
worth  sent,  prepaid,   any- 
where in  united  States  and 
Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SCOn  PAPER  COMPANY. 
503  Gu  «wood  Ave,  Phils. 


millions  are  given  to  establishing  homes  for  the  poor; 
one  hospital  gets  over  six  millions;  §7 50,000  is  set 
aside  for  Jewish  poor  and  Jewish  charities,  and 
scores  of  other  deserving  charities  get  thumping 
legacies. 

Lewis  lived  up  to  his  motto,  and  his  posthumous 
goodness  may  condone  some  of  his  wickedness  in 
life. 


Beaoen  <>f  Thi  LrmuftT  Dram  are  aaked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


What  Life  Means  to  Upton  Sinclair. — To  the 

Cosmopolitan's  symposium  of  "  What  Life  Means  to 
Me"  Upton  Sinclair  offers  the  following  contribu- 
tion, and  considerable  more  in  the  same  strain. 
During  his  youth,  while  in  the  formative  period  of 
his  literary  development,  he  says,  "I  lived  with 
three  intimate  friends,  who  loved  me  very  dearly, 
had  the  molding  of  my  character,  and  are  responsi- 
ble for  my  fundamentally  revolutionary  attitude 
toward  the  world."  "Their  names,"  he  adds, 
"are  Jesus,  Hamlet,  and  Shelley."  His  adven- 
tures in  Packingtown  confirmed  him  in  his  socialistic 
ideas,  he  says.  The  indelible  force  of  those  expe- 
riences he  depicts  thus: 

So  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  the  well-springs 
of  joy  and  beauty  have  not  dried  up  in  me — the 
flowers  no  longer  sing  to  me  as  they  used  to,  nor  the 
sunrise  nor  the  stars;  I  have  become  like  a  soldier 
upon  a  hard  campaign — I  am  thinking  only  of  the 
enemy.  The  experiences  of  my  life  have  been  such 
that  I  can  not  think  of  them  without  turning  sick ; 
there  is  no  way  that  I  can  face  the  thought  of  them 
at  all,  save  as  being  practise  for  the  writing  of  "The 
Jungle."  I  see  that  it  was  necessary  that  some  one 
should  have  had  such  experiences,  in  order  that  it 
might  become  impossible  for  any  man  to  have  them 
again. 

People  say  to  me,  "You  won't  be  quite  such  a 
vigorous  socialist  now  that  you  have  made  some 
money. "  I  do  not  try  to  tell  them  what  I  think  of 
such  a  remark ;  I  simply  answer  that  I  do  not  happen 
to  be  that  sort  of  person.  It  is  true  that  I  am  what 
the  world  calls  famous,  and  shall  also  perhaps  be 
rich;  and  I  might  go  over  to  England  if  I  chose. 
and  meet  with  duchesses  and  lords,  and  be  a  "per- 
sonality." But  is  there  any  place  in  the  world 
where  I  could  escape  from  the  memory  of  my  nights 
of  fire  and  anguish?  of  the  tears  that  I  shed  and  the 
vows  that  I  took?  Is  there  any  way  that  I  could 
escape  from  the  memory  of  the  men  and  women  and 
children  whom  I  left  behind  me,  down  there  in  the 
social  pit — from  their  wan  and  hungry  faces,  from 
their  tears  and  cries  of  despair?  It  is  upon  the  faces 
of  these  people  that  I  climbed  out;  they  made  them- 
selves into  a  ladder  for  me.  It  was  their  pennies 
which  kept  me  alive  while  I  wrote  my  book ;  it  was 
their  words  which  cheered  me  on;  when  it  was  a 
question  of  allowing  a  publisher  to  mutilate  it.  they 
came  forward — literally  by  the  thousands — and 
saw  me  through.  And  now  life  means  to  me  a 
chance  to  prove  to  them  that  they  were  not  mis- 
taken. 


Sir  William  Henry  Perkin.— Sir  William  Henry 
Perkin,  the  English  chemist,  was  recently  honored 
by  the  Chemists  Club  of  New  York  with  a  medal 
commemorative  of  his  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
commercial  products  of  coal-tar.  The  New  York 
Tribune  remarks  that  "another  and  perhaps  a  more 
appropriate  way  to  recognize  the  value  of  such 
work  as  his  is  to  take  steps  to  assist  other  men  in 
performing  a  similar  service  to  the  world."  Of  the 
work  of  Sir  William  it  says: 

There  is  much  in  the  early  life  of  Sir  William  to 
impart  courage  to  those  who  undertake  the  solu- 
tion of  difficult  chemical  problems.  When  only 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  took  up  an  inquiry  which 
had  fascinated  his  teacher,  relating  to  the  feasibility 
of  making  quinin  artificially.  His  slow  progress 
exposed  him  to  disparaging  criticism,  but  he  stuck 
to  his  task.  Like  the  man  who  had  inspired  his  in- 
terest in  this  particular  t.isk.  he  failed,  but  be 
achieved  something  else  of  even  greater  import 
within  a  year.  By  the  discovery  of  the  first  of  'he 
asilin  colors,  mauve,  in  1856,  he  led  the  w.iy  to  M 
enormous    number   of   similar   achievements.     It    is 
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said  that  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  products  of  I 
coal-tar,  unknown  and  undreamt  of  half  a  century 
ago,     are    now    being     manufactured.     Prominent 

among  these  are  dyes,  medicines,  and  photographic 
developers.  New  industries  have  been  founded, 
old  industries  (notably  the  coloring  of  textile  fab- 
rics) have  been  benefited,  additional  employments 
have  been  provided  for  thousands  of  persons,  for- 
tunes have  been  made,  and  fresh  stimulus  has  been 
imparted  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  Had  the 
young  investigator  been  persuaded  by  the  sneei 
others  to  abandon  the  clew  he  was  follow-in,, 
world  might  even  to-day  be  ignorant  of  the  treas- 
ures whose  existence  he  was  the  first  to  reveal. 


Leoncavallo. — The  first  visit  of  Leoncavallo, 
the  Italian  composer,  to  this  country,  is  noted  with 
interest  by  music-lovers.  With  Puccini  and  Mas- 
cagni,  says  the  Baltimore  News,  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  new  school  of  Italian 
composers.  "  He  was  born  in  Naples  on  March  8, 
1858,"  continues  the  Mews,  "the  son  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Vincent,  president  of  the  Tribunal  Potenzia, 
and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
artist  Raffaele  d'  Auria,  who  decorated  the  royal 
palaces  at  Naples."  Leoncavallo's  struggle  for 
recognition  is  thus  narrated  by  the  News: 

The  composer's  studies  began  with  the  piano, 
which  he  learned  first  from  a  musician  named  Siri 
and  afterward  from  Simonetti,  a  teacher  of  some 
repute  in  Naples.  In  due  course  Leoncavallo  was 
admitted  to  the  Neapolitan  Conservatory,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Cesi  for  the  piano,  of  Ruta  for 
harmony,  and  of  Rossi  for  composition.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  left  the  conservatory  with  a  diploma  of 
"maestro,"  and  began  his  first  opera.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  tragic  story  of  Chatterton,  the  libretto 
being  an  adaptation  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  well-known 
drama.  The  young  composer  then  went  to  Bologna, 
where  he  completed  the  opera  and  airanged  for  its 
production,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  impresario 
decamped,  leaving  the  unfortunate  composer  penni- 
less. 

In  desperation  Leoncavallo  was  compelled  to  un- 
dertake any  work  that  would  keep  him  from  star- 
vation. He  gave  lessons  in  singing  and  piano-play- 
ing, and  even  played  accompaniments  at  concerts 
in  various  cafes,  in  the  latter  capacity  visiting  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  going  even 
as  far  as  Cairo.  After  many  years  of  traveling  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  presented  himself  to  Ricordi 
(the  music-publisher  in  Milan)  with  the  scenario  of 
a  vast  trilogy  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  for  which  he  had  already  completed 
the    libretto  of  the   first   section  "I   Medici."     The 
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The  Roosevelt  Bears 

By  SEYMOUR  EATON 

The  jolliest  and  most  attractive  Christmas  Book 

for  a  Dozen  Years 


Copyright,  1906,  by 
Hilw.  stern  &  Co.,  Inc. 

THESE  TWO  BEARS  leave  their  mountain  home  in  Colorado  and  make  a  tour  of  the  East. 
They  ride  on  Pullman  trains,  stop  at  the  best  hotels,  give  entertainment  to  children  on  the 
way,  get  into  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and  have  scores  of  hairbreadth  escapes.   The  book  is  full 
to  the  brim  with  wholesome  fun  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  old  and  young,  from  six  years  to 
eighty-six. 

Every  page  has  a  picture  and  there  are  many  full-page  pictures  in  a  dozen  colors.  Mr.  Eaton 
has  had  hundreds  of  letters  from  boys  and  girls  about  these  Bears.  Master  QUENTIN  ROOSE- 
VELT says  in  his  letter  :  '  Ifyave  zead  the  book  you  sent  father  and  so  did  the  zest  of  the  family  and 
we  liked  it  vezy  much." 

The  book  is  very  attractively  bound  and  makes  a  handsome  gift.  The  story  is  told  in  jolly 
rhyme  and  the  pictures  by  V.  Floyd  Campbell  are  the  funniest  bear  pictures  which  have  ever 
been  drawn.     Send  for  free  circular  illustrated  in  color.     For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

Sent,  express  or  mail  prepaid,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price,  $  1 . 5  0 ,  by  the  publishers, 
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Flat  Clasp  Garters 


That  sense  of  absolute  security,  complete  comfort  and  perfect  neat- 
ness is  secured  only  by  wearing  Br.gtiton  Flat   Clasp  Garters.     The 
perfectly  flat  clasp  holds  gently,  but  securely.    They  give  the  ankles  that 
smooth,  sleek  appearance.     The  web  is  one  piece  pure  silk.    Xo  sharp 
projections.    All  metal  parts  of  brass,  heavily  nickeled. 

For  Christmas— Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garters  in  the  handsome,  new 

Christmas  boxes.    Same  price,  25c  a  pair.  All  dealers,  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makera  of  Pioneer  Suspenders 
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$1.00  Brings  a 

WellingtonTy  pewriter  to  you 
v  Carriage  Prepaid  /A 


Every  business  or  professional  man  feels  the  constant  need  of  a  Typewriter  in  his  work. 
Price  and  terms  of  payment  have  hitherto  been  prohibitive.  But  the  WELLINGTON  Type- 
writer is  within  the  reach  of  all.   We  will  deliver  a  WELLINGTON  Typewriter  to  your  home 


for  565.00— 


$1.00  DOWN  AND  $1.00  PER  WEEK-payahle  monthly. 


6Ae  WELLINGTON  "»■  2  visible  TYPEWRITER 

is  fully  the  equal  in  construction  and  quality  of  work  of  any  typewriter  sold.  Universal  keyboard— 28  keys,  84  characters,  alignment  and  spacing  perfect .  Writing 
always  in  sight.  Minplest  keyboard  makes  the  Wellington  the  easiest  of  all  typewriters  to  operate.  It  is  the  greatest  M  manifolders— 12  carbons  from  one 
writing.  The  most  easily  cleaned  and  adjusted  of  any  machine.  Cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  practically  nothing  Weight  only  15 pounds  with  carrviug 
case.    The  Wellington  will  outwear  any  5100  typewriter  on  the  market ;  will  win  in  any  contest  involving  liard  speed  and  hard  work. 

Our  terms  place  this  superior  typewriter  easily  within  the  means  of  all. 

Send  us  51.00  as  first  payment  and  two  or  three  suitable  references,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  and  the  typewriter  will  be  sent  to  you  without  delay.  If  not 
satisfactory  after  a  trial,  RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

LIT  BROTHERS.   Dept.  A.  F.,  Market  and   8th   and   7th   Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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The 

Pure  Food  Man 

Congress  didn't  have  to  pass  Pure  Food 
Laws  for  "The  Ralston  Miller."  He  hat 
■plways  made  Pure  Food. 

Ralston  Health  Food  is  absolutely  pure— 
a  chemist's  certificate  of  purity  on  every 
package. 

RALSTON  is  a  guaranteed,  standard  food 
— a  staple— -not  a  fad  or  fancy. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

People  eat  RALSTON  because  it's  whole- 
some, nutritious— good— and  they  like  it. 

It's  made  from  the  hearts  of  selected 
wheat— the  brain-building,  muscle-forming 
part  of  the  grain-o-ich  in  gluten— a  food  for 
every  hungry  cell  of  the  human  body.  It  re- 
tains the  natural  nut-brown  color  of  the  grain. 

Ralston  is  guaranteed.  Buy  a  package— if 
you  don't  like  it  youi  grocer  is  instructed  to 
pay  you  your  money  back. 

Ralston  Health  Food,  sterilized  by  our 
new  patent  process,  is  always  fresh  and  good. 

Ask  for  RALSTON  this 
time— and  insist  on  getting  it. 
Take  no  substitute— no  other 
breakfast  is  as  good. 

Try  Purina  Whole  Wheat 
Flour— For  Sale  by  All  Good 
Grocers. 

Get  the  checkerboard  sack 
and  you  get  the  best. 

RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS. 

"Where  Parity  is  Paramount." 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Portland,  Ore.  Tilloonburg,  Ont. 


This  25  d.  Book  FREE 

It  tells  how  to  keep  your  fur- 
niture and  all  wood  in  beauti- 
ful condition  with  little  labor 
and  expense.    It  explains 
how  you  can  easily  change 
the    color  and   finish   or 
furniture     to    harmonize 
your    woodwork    or 
other  furnishings.     It 
gives  directions  for 
making    your   old, 
discarded,  poorly 
finished    furniture 
serviceable      and 
stylish!      Tells  how 
to    produce    all    the 
st  elicits  in  Weathered, 
Mission,   Flemish    and    Mahogany 
finishes.      This    book  is    sent    l'RKE    by    the 
manufacturers  of 

Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 

"A  Compute  Finish  and  Polish  for  <> 

For  Furniture,  Woodwork  and  Floors 

sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint  in    i     tad 
package!  and  in   larger  riu  (.ins.    Write  tod 
above  book  and  mention  edition  L.  0.  102. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine, Wis. 

''  the  Wood  Finishing  A utkoritu 


latter    was    accepted,    and    in    a    year    Leoncavallo 
had  finished  the  music. 

For  three  years  he  waited  vainly  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  his  opera  produced,  and  then  betook  himself 
in  despair  to  the  rival  publishing-house  of  Sonsogno. 
Here  he  was  well  received,  and  for  his  firm  he  wrote 
his  two-act  opera,  "Pagliacci,"  which  was  produced 
at  the  Teatro  dal  Verme,  Milan,  on  May  21,  1892, 
with  tremendous  success.  Leoncavallo's  name  soon 
became  famous  throughout  Italy,  and  on  November 
10,  1893,  his  "Medici"  was  produced  at  the  Teatro 
dal  Verme. 


Kev.  Sam  Jones,  Evangelist.— With  the  death  of 
Rev.  Sam  Jones  of  Georgia,  one  more  noted  evan- 
gelist has  left  the  field.  "For  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
almost,"    says  the  Altanta  Constitution,  "his  name 


. 


REV.  SAM  JONES. 

has  been  a  household  word,  not  only  in  Georgia,  but  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  during  that  time  he 
had  made  the  saving  of  souls  from  the  evangelistic 
platforms  his  sole  and  all  absorbing  lifework."  In 
his  youth  he  had  intended  himself  for  the  practise 
of  law,  "but  his  conversion  under  dramatic  and 
singularly  emotional  circumstances  led  him  to 
consecrate  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry,  at  first 
as  a  regularly  ordained  Methodist  preacher,  and 
later  as  a  free-lance  evangelist."  Of  his  success 
in  this  work  we  are  told  by  The  Constitution: 

There  is  no  underrating  the  power  of  Sam  Jones 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  was  a  veritable  human 
dynamo,  and  his  magnetism  electrified  any  audience. 
He  was  essentially  a  humorist  by  nature,  and  to  him 
human  nature  was  an  open  book.  He  knew  the 
failings  and  foibles  and  hypocrisies  and  innate 
"cussedness"  of  men,  and  he  knew  how  to  shame 
them  into  a  spiritual  mood  that  made  their  souls 
receptive  to  gospel  truths.  His  seemingly  intem- 
perate denunciations  and  biting  sarcasm  were  all 
on  the  surface,  for  the  playful,  genial  humor  would 
invariably  shine  ■  through  his  fiercest  philippics 
against  poor  human  nature.  He  could  make  men 
laugh  and  cry  almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  those 
stirred  with  resentment  at  first  remained  to  pray, 
lie  had  a  wonderful  rugged,  uncouth  faculty  of  stri- 
king sinners  with  sell  conviction  of  their  "meanness" 
through  their  sense  of  humor  and  the  pathetic  side 
U,  He  moved  more  audiences  to  spiritual 
1  conviction,  perhaps,  than  any  evangelist 
of    modern    tin  certainly    a    towering 

1  Heal  landmark  in  his  day  am',  generation. 
Tht  1     was  lovable,     He 

til    walk  an<l  conversation 
1  arten  villi-   neighbors.     His  home 
haritable  friei 
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fjENSDORr* 
COCOA 


BENSDORPS 

ROYAL  DUTCH 

COCOA 

YELLOW  WRAPPER. 

Requires    1/     the  quantity 
only    /'A    of  others. 
Send  10  cents  for  trial  can. 

Stephen  L.  Bartlett  Co. 

Importers,  Boston. 
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AVON  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM 

A  delightlul  place  for  recuperation.  The  Autumn  air  is  invig- 
orating; the  Avon  Sulphur  Waters  are  celebrated  far  and  wide/or 
wonderful  cures  in  eases  of  Rheumatism  and  Eczema. 

Delightful  driving,  gorjieons  fall  scenery *-pleasant  accommoda- 
tions.    In  the  course  of  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  Hunts. 

Write  for  booklet  and  special  prices  for  fall  and  winter.  Snlphnr 
water  in  jugs  and  bottles  sent  anywhere  in  U.  S.     Write  for  prices. 

Dr.  W.  K.  (jUACKEXnTKH,  Physician  in  Charge.  Avon.  S.  Y. 


COHL  is  HOLD 


MKUHUSTUR 
ASH  SIFTER 


I 


It's  like  finding  mo-rv  ihe  way  the  Hustler  Ash 
Sifter  saves  co  jI  Turning  the  crank  for  a  minute  sifts 
the  day's  ashes.  No  dust  nor  dirt  ;  easy  to  operate  ;  a 
child  can  do  it,  and  no  maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or 
iron  barrel;  save-  many  times  its  cost  in  a  year,  and  the 
cinders  are  excellent  for  banking  fire  at  night.  It  vour 
dealer  can't  supply  von,  we  will.     Write  for  Catalog  :q. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 


325  Park  Avenue. 


Worcester,  Mas*. 
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the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  his  unoBtentatiou 
charities   were  innumerable.      Nearly   all   his  life  he 
had  held  an  official  position  in  the  organized  work  oi 
carinn    fur    the   orphans    of   Georgia,      He 
rare   qualities  of  head   and   heart,   and   his   lifi 
consecrated  to  humanitarian  ideals. 


The   "Foet     Lirlat."       Bio  od     H.    Cutter. 

the  "Poet  Lariat"  of  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents 
Abroad,"  has  just  passed  away  at  his  home  on  Long 
sland.  He  was  a  farmer  and  a  poet,  but  he  made 
most  of  his  money «in  the  real-estate  business,  ac- 
cording to  the  Springfield  Republican.  This  paper 
tells  of  his  .association  with  Mark  Twain  and  the 
remarkable  ability  which  he  displayed  in  writing 
i  ry  ": 

Mr.  Cutter  sailed  -on  the  Quaker  City  in  that  ex- 
cursion party  to  the  Holy  Land  and  points  on  the 
way  which  Mark  Twain  made  so  famous,  and,  being 
essentially  a  quaint  and  curious  original,  he  delighted 
the  humorist.  Mr.  Cutter  always  dressed  in  an  osten- 
tatious rusticity,  and  never  seemed  to  wear  any  new 
clothes.  He  was  full  of  odd  and  simple  sayings,  and 
turned  everything  into  rime.  His  verses  were 
quite  devoid  of  poetry,  but  he  was  excessively  vain 
of  them,  and  published  a  book  of  500  pages.  He 
was  fond  of  meeting  some  stranger,  at  a  hotel  or  on 
a  ferry-boat  or  any  sort  of  place,  ir  he  found  the  man 
was  literary,  for  then  he  would  say,  after  introducing 
himself,  "Give  me  a  bit  of  paper,  and  I'll  write  a 
poem  right  off."  Such  as  it  was,  the  poem  was  all 
ways  written.  He  would  say:  "Do  you  suppose 
Longfellow  could  have  done  that  so  quick?"  He 
was  quite  proud  of  his  appearance  in  Mark  Twain's 
book,  and  would  only  modestly  observe,  "I  guess 
I  don't  deserve  all  he  said  about  me."  While  thus 
conceited  about  his  poetic  talents,  Mr.  Cutter  was 
a  shrewd  business  man,  a  good  farmer,  and  got  along 
well  in  life.  His  wi  e  died  25  years  ago,  they  had 
no  children,  and  his  own  death,  at  the  age  of  69,  was 
the  result  of  a  fall  as  he  was  walking  about  his  home 
estate  at  Little  Neck  a  fortnight  ago. 


Gastronomies  of  the  Purple. — The  President 
of  France,  dissatisfied  with  the  artificial  flavoring 
given  to  his  food  by  his  celebrated  chef,  Mr.  Tesch, 
has  had  him  discharged,  and  now  in  his  place  has 
engaged  a  woman  as  his  chief  cook.  The  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer  recalls  a  similar  revolution  in  the 
kitchen  of  President  Harrison  and  compares  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  events: 

Mr.  Fallieres  is  a  Gascon  and  he  explained  to  the 
ex-chef  that  he  disliked  'la  cuisine  travaillee, "  or  com- 
posite dishes,  and  wanted  meat,  fowl,  fish  and  vege- 
tables to  be  served  with  their  natural  flavor.  The  sug- 
gestion was  ignored;  Mr.  Fallieres  insisted;  the  great 
chef,  offended,  resigned  and  a  "cordon  bleu"  (a  fe* 
male  cook  entitled  to  wear  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
order  of  the  Saint-Esprit)  was  forthwith  engaged  to 
take  his  place.  The  cooking  of  the  cordon  bleu, 
who  comes  from  the  President's  native  province, 
has  been  tested  and  found  satisfactory,  so  that  Mr. 
Fallieres's  meat  and  vegetables  are  now  served  with 
their  natural  flavor. 

An  analogous  instance  happened  in  the  White 
House  during  President  Benjamin  Harrison's  ad- 
ministration. 

When  Mr.  Harrison  took  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive mansion  he  installed  as  chef  a  noted  maitre  d' 
hotel,  who  resigned  a  position  in  the  famous  Hotel 
Richelieu,  of  Chicago,  to  go  to  Harrison.  He  turned 
out  wonderful  dishes,  veritable  culinary  triumphs, 
but  they  were,  of  course,  prepared  by  "la  cuisine 
travaillc.'"  methods.  Harrison,  however,  liked 
plain,  homely,  wholesome  fare  at  his  private  table. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  fried  apples  and  pork  for 
breakfast  and  he  shocked  his  chef  by  insisting  on 
having  that  toothsome  combination.  As  time  went 
on  and  the  opportunities  for  displaying  the  resources 
of  his  art  faded  away,  the  chef  grew  thoughtful.  He 
reflected  that  a  man  who  wanted  fried  apples  and 
por,k  for  breakfast  had  more  use  for  a  good,  old. 
Southern  darky  cook    han  for  a  French  chef,  and  so, 


Take  a  Short  Cut  Through 
The  Day's  Work 


The  noon  lunch  is  a  decided 
bother  to  the  busy  man.  It 
breaks  in  on  his  work.  It  hus- 
tles him  off  to  a  noisy,  bust- 
lino;  eating  place.  It  sends  him 
back  to  work  with  his  mind  in 
the  clutches  of  a  dense,  drowsy 
dullness. 


"One  morning  f»  worth  ten  afternoons,"  exclaims  many  a  time-pressed  man, 
as  he  racks  his  sluggish  brain  for  an  idea. 

What  fs  the  reason?     The  blood  which  should  go  to  the  thinking    brain    is 
called  to  the  stomach  by  the  process  of  digestion. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?    Omit  that  heavy  lunch  and  eat  a  half  dozen  or  dozen 
(or  more,  if  desired)  of 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk 

Lunch  Tablets 

These  handy,  hunger-satisfying,  tablets  save  time,  money  and 
trouble.  Being  partially  pre-digested,  they  force  no  work  on  the 
stomach.  The  brain  gets  its  needed  supply  of  blood.  The  mind, 
sharp  and  clear,  runs  smoothly  as  a  well  oiled  machine.  Work 
vanishes  magically. 


FREE 


Horlick's  Special  Vest 
Pocket   Lunch  Case 


FREE 


^ 


To  aeaders  of  the  Literary  Digest,  who  will  write  us,  we  wfll  send,  free  and 
prepaid,  Horlick's  Special  Vest  Pocket  Lunch  Case,  a  most  attractive 
and  convenient  little  box,  filled  with  these  Tablets.  These  Tablets  are 
the  famous  HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  pressed  into  lozenges,  flavored 
with  chocolate  or  vanilla.  "Try  these  Tablets  the  day  received;  and 
again  the  following  day.  Then-esult  will  lead  a  reasoning  man,  who 
wishes  to  save  time  and  increase  his  working  capacity,  straight  to  the 
druggist  for  a  bottle  of  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Lunch  Tablets.    Address 

Horlick's    Malted     Milk     Company,     Racine,    Wisconsin. 
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The  trouble  'with  most  banking  organization 
is  that  they  want  to  tie  your  money  up  so 
you  can't  get  it  when  you  want  it — 

And  then  only  pay  you  3  or  4  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  it. 

This  company  pays  5  per  cent,  annual  in 
terest  for  ever}-  day  your  money  is  on  deposit, 
and  allows  you  to  withdraw  at  any  time  with- 
out notice. 

If  you  watit  to  leave  your  money  on  de- 
posit for  two  years  or  more,  we  will  pay  6 
per  cent. 

And  back  of  it  all  absolute 
security  is  guaranteed. 
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Ten  Days'  FREE  Home 
Health  Test  To  Advertise 
this  Wonderful  Nerve  and 
Muscle  Builder. 


The  Fortier 

Electrical 

Exerciser 


HERE  is  a  remarkable  invention  for 
combining  health-giving  Faradic 
electricity  with  exhilarating  exer- 
cise. If  you  are  nervous,  run  -  down . 
physically  unfit  for  sustaining  physical 
or  mental  work,  a  few  minutes  daily  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  The  Fortier  Electrical 
Exerciser  will  accomplish  wonders. 

This  combination  generates  hea* 
and  exercises  a.11  deeper-lying  as 
well  as  superf icia.1  tissues,  causing 
increa.sed  tissue  change  a.nd  in- 
creased  elimination  of  waste, 
1  resulting  in  better  circulation, 
added  nerve  nutrition  and  devel- 
opment of  muscular  power,  which 
strengthens  the  nervous  system 
and  improves  health  in  general. 

It  is  impossible  for  electricity  alone, 
or  exercise  alone,  to  give  you  one-lialf 
the  benefit  that  they  afford  when  used 
in  combination,  by  means  of  this  won- 
derful device. 

The  Fortier  Electrical  Exerciser  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  men,  women 
and  children.  If  you  are  well,  the  use 
of  the  Exerciser  will  keePyow  in  health, 
and  give  you  added  strength;  if  an 
invalid,  you  will  find  its  use  more  bene- 
ficial than  medicine. 

\i  MP°  Days' Free  Trial 

We  are  willing  to  send  this  to  any 
interested  party  for  io  days'  trial.  Write 
lor  our  liberal  proposition. 

Illustrated  Health  Book  Free 


The  Fortier  Health  Book 
tells  more  about  different 
ways  of  sel ("-development 
than  you  ever  dreamed  of. 
It  shows  how  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  can  be 
benefited.  It  is  free  post- 
paid.    Write  at  once. 

.NATIONAL    SPECIALTT 

31FG.  CO. 

511  Muntsromery   Rldg. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

&?"  Machines  made  for 
connection  with  electric 
light  current  and  also 
carrying  their  own  gen- 
erators. 
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It  explains  fully  our  methods  of  doing  business. 
List  on  hand  of  mortgages  for  sale  will  be  sent 
with  the  book.  Our  securities  are  all  personally 
examined.  We  have  23  years'  experience  in  the 
loaning  business.  No  investor  ever  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  dollar  through  us.     Highest  references. 

E.  J.  UNDER,  Box  8,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Debenture  Bonds 


The  safest  form  ot  Investment — secured 
by  improved  real  estate.  Interest  cou- 
pons parable  January  and  July  1st,  at 
National    Park    Bank,  N.  Y.     Write  for 
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FIRST  TRUST*"  SAVINGS  BANK. 

BILLINGS. MONT. 


after  a  while,  he  quietly  resigned  and  opened  a  res- 
taurant in  Washington. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  wear  the  pur- 
ple, or  its  equivalent,  have  to  put  up  a  harder  fi^ht 
to  get  what  they  like  than  do  plain,  obscure,  every- 
day folk.  Still  there  is  the  other  side  to  it.  Think 
how  incomprehensibly  barbarous  it  might  seem  to 
a  great  chef  that  a  royal  or  presidential  palate  should 
require  meat  and  vegetables  to  be  served  "with 
their  natural  flavor,"  or  should  actually  plead  guilty 
to  a  weakness  for  fried  apples  and  pork  for  break- 
fast! 


Socialism  to  Deaf  Ears. — The  New  York  Times 
contributes  to  the  fall  "campaign  literature"  an 
amusing  story  of  an  orator  disconcerted  by  the 
sweet  revenge  of  a  neglected  bill-poster.  "Cunning- 
ham, the  bill-poster,"  explains  the  Times,  "didn't 
get  the  job  of  posting  for  Carl  Kappenberg,  who  was 
named  by  the  Independent  Socialists  for  Assembly 
on  the  Tenth-District  ticket."  Kappenberg  didn't 
have  time  to  listen  to  him,  he  said,  whereupon 
the  bill-poster  resolved  to  "get  square": 

He  called  upon  Russ,  the  newsdealer  of  Norfolk 
Street.  Russ  is  deaf  and  dumb.  Cunningham 
picked  up  a  pencil  and  -wrote: 

"If  you  bring  around  twenty  deaf-and-dumb  men 
I  will  set  up  a  keg  of  beer  and  treat  them  to  sand- 
wiches. ' ' 

.  Russ  got  twenty-six  and  took  them  to  Reitzner's 
Turn  Hall,  in  Rivington  Street,  on  Tuesday  night. 
Meanwhile  Cunningham  had  informed  Kappenberg 
that  he  had  organized  a  political  club  of  men  who 
wanted  to  hear  Kappenberg  talk.  Kappenberg 
postponed  two  other  meetings  to  attend  the  one 
in  Reitzner's  Hall.  Russ,  the  newsman,  was  told 
to  inform  the  deaf-and-dumb  men  to  remain  seated 
until  the  beer  signal  was  given.  For  half  an  hour 
the  candidate  expounded  his  theories  on  Socialism, 
but  not  a  man  in  the  audience  cheered.  Finally  be- 
coming puzzled,  Kappenberg  shouted: 

"  Am  I  right?  Contradict  me  if  I  am  wrong. 
Why   don't  somebody  say  something?" 

Not  a  man  answered.     Then  Kappenberg  roared: 

"Are  you  going  to  cast  your  vote  for  me?" 

Just  then  Cunningham  whispered  to  Russ,  and 
Russ  gave  the  beer  signal  to  the  deaf-and-dumb 
audience.  Like  one  man  the  audience  arose  and 
made  a  football  rush  for  the  barroom,  leaving  the 
candidate  talking. 

Then  Cunningham  stepped  up  and  congratulated 
Kappenberg,  saying  it  was  a  very  successful  meeting 
as  not  a  man  in  the  room  had  interrupted  the  speak- 
er. 

"All  they  did  was  to  listen  to  me,"  replied  the 
candidate. 

"No,  they  didn't,"  said  the  bill-poster.  "Every 
one  of  them  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  what  you  said. " 

"For  why? " 

"Because  you  did  not  give  me  the  job  to  post 
your  bills,"  explained  Cunningham.  "When  I 
asked  you  for  the  job,  you  said  you  had  no  time  to 
listen  to  me.  Those  men  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
only  respond  to  the  sign  of  a  drink." 

"Well,"  said  Kappenberg,  "the  drinks  are  on 
me  this  time.  The  bill-posting  is  up  to  you,  and  here 
is  Sio  for  the  job." 

Then  when  the  crowd  got  to  making  merry  Cun- 
ningham declared  that  he  was  going  to  engage  them 
all  "to  say  something  good  about  Hearst." 


Told  of  Ristori. — The  long,  successful  career 
of  the  late  Adelaide  Ristori  was  necessarily  produc- 
tive of  many  incidents  which  her  newspaper  biog- 
raphers take  delight  in  recalling.  From  some  of 
these  which  appear  in  the  New  York  Tribune  the 
following  anecdotes  are  quoted: 

Born  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  greenroom,  the 
little  girl  took  to  the  stage  like  a  fish  to  water.  At 
three,  as  the  son  of  a  great  noble  escaping  with  his 
child  from  brigands,  she  disgraced  herself  and 
brought  confusion  on  the  leading  man  by  scratching 
his  face,  tearing  his  beard,  and  finally  wresting  her- 
self from  his  grasp,  crying,  "Mamma!  Mamma! 
He  is  hurting  me!"  But  so  captivating  was  she 
even  then  and  so  mightily  did  the  audience  take  to 
her    that    the    management    found    it    worth    while 
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TRY  ONE  ON  TWO   WEEKS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Any  dealer  in  lighting  devices  can  supply  you  with  the  Nat- 
ional Inverted  Gas  Light,  andifit  does  not  do  as  we  claim  he 
will  refund  your  money. 

Seiul  a  postal  for  handsome  booklet,  which  tells  all  about 
how  and  why  the  National  Inverted  Gits  Light  saves 
half  your  gas  bills,  nil  yc.ur  mantle  and  globe  bills  and 
produces  twice  the  light  at  half  the  cost. 

NATIONAL  GAS-LIGHT  CO. 

1008  Porter  St.,      -     Kalamazoo,   Mich; 

Caitiox.— Insist  on  setting  a  National.   Ac- 

cept  no  other.  Remember  no  other  gas  light  has  an  auto- 
matic regulator.  You  can  see  the  pin 
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to  show  you.  • 
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a  little  later  to  announce  night  by  night  that  the 
Sefiorita  Ristori  would  appear  in  that  particular 
part — a  bit  of  success  that  went  straight  to  the  head 
of  the  little  lady,  who  strutted  about,  sticking  her 
hands  in  her  pinafore  pockets,  saying: 

"What  a  bore!  Always  making  me  act!" 
At  four  and  a  half  she  was  a  stock  actress;  at 
twelve  she  was  regularly  engaged;  at  fifteen  she 
was  commonly  cast  for  confidantes  and  "second- 
lady"  parts;  at  fourteen  the  famous  manager, 
Moncalvo,  engaged  her  to  play  his  leading  "young- 
lady"  parts,  and  a  year  later  found  her  in  a  position 
to  refuse  the  role  of  "leading  lady"  in  more  than 
one  company. 

"But  my  father  would  not  permit  it,"  said  Ristori. 
in  telling  about  it  in  her  memoirs,  years  later.  "He 
thought  that  assuming  heavy  tragic  roles  so  young 
would  be  sure  to  stunt  me  in  some  way." 

Of  her  experiences  in  foreign  lands  we  read: 

Having  conquered  Paris,  Mme.  Ristori  entered 
on  a  triumphal  tour,  which  included  London,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  In  London,  where  she'  appeared 
in  an  Italian  translation  of  "Macbeth,"  she  weak- 
ened her  eyesight  by  keeping  her  eyes  immovable 
in  their  sockets  till  the  tears  came.  In  Madrid  she 
added  to  her  already  great  popularity  by  saving  the 
life  of  Chapardo,  a  soldier,  who,  having  insulted  his 
superior  officer,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  shot. 

"You  are  such  a  favorite  with  Queen  Isabella," 
they  told  her,  "she  won't  refuse  if  you  ask  her  for 
his  pardon. 

"Oh,  I  don't  dare  to  ask  such  a  favor  of  a  Queen," 
said  the  actress. 

But  finally,  screwing  up  her  courage,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act  of  "Medea,"  she  one  night  sought 
Queen  Isabella's  box.  Isabella  lay  on  a  sofa  recover- 
ing from  the  emotion  she  had  experienced,  her 
ministers  around  her. 

"I  kissed  her  hand,"  said  Mme.  Ristori,  "and 
without  hesitating  an  instant  I  threw  myself  at 
her  feet,  crying,  'Pardon,  pardon,  madam,  for 
Chapardo!'  " 

"Calm  yourself,  madame,"  said  the  Queen,  with- 
out being  able  to  dissemble  her  emotion. 

"Ah,  what  two  different  tragedies  are  being 
played  to-night!"  she  exclaimed,  after  Ristori  had 
finished  her  petition.  Then,  asking  for  a  pen  and 
ink,  she  signed  the  petition. 

Ristori,  her  heart  overflowing  with  contentment, 
flew  back  to  the  stage  crying,  "He  is  pardoned!" 
The  good  news  had  spread  through  the  audience, 
and  when  she  appeared  on  the  stage  she  was  met 
by  such  a  burst  of  acclamation  as  almost  took  away 
her  breath.  She  tried  to  tell  the  audience  that  it 
was  not  she,  but  the  Queen,  who  deserved  their  thanks, 
but  the  Queen,  pointing  to  the  actress,  cried  from 
her  box:  "No,  no!  It  is  she!"  The  pen  that  signed 
Chapardo's  release  became  later  one  of  Ristori's 
most  prized  possessions. 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  of  Ristori's 
life  came  to  her  in  Athens,  where  King  George, 
captivated  by  her  interpretation  of  classical  hero- 
ines, desired  to  arrange  for  her  a  grand,  daylight, 
dramatic  performance,  with  classic  costumes  and 
stage  effects,  in  the  Theater  of  Bacchus.  To  Ristori, 
whose  first  hours  on  Greek  soil  had  been  spent  on 
the  Acropolis  in  a  study  of  the  caryatides'  drapery, 
the  prospect  of  "appearing  upon  the  stage  of  that 
ancient  theater  in  classic  Greece  appeared  'too 
delightful ' ;  of  reviving  for  a  moment  the  art  of 
Sophocles  and  .'Eschylus,  of  reposing  in  spirit  in  the 
majesty  of  Olympus."  But,  unluckily,  she  was 
engaged  to  appear  in  Legouve's  "Les  Deux  Reines" 
at  the  Lyric  in  Paris,  and  was  obliged  to  refuse  this 
unique  experience.  Fancy  her  disappointment  on 
touching  at  Messina,  en  route  for  Paris,  to  receive 
a  telegram  saying  that,  owing  to  political  complica- 
tions with  the  Holy  See,  Napoleon  III.  had  pro- 
hibited the  play. 


Proposing  According  to  Hoyle. — The  Czar  of 

Russia,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  propose  to 
the  girl  who  was  to  become  his  Czarina,  was  ham- 
pered by  various  restrictions  laid  down  by  the  Rus 
sian  court.  These  restrictions  and  formalities  he 
followed  seriously  and  to  the  letter.  With  the  girl, 
however,  according  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  World, 
it  was  otherwise: 

At  Walton-on-Thames  the  Czar  had  met  the  lady 
whom  he  wished  to  make  his  wife,  and  he  had  ob- 
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TION   MFG.    CO.,    Box    so.    <-IHAItl>,   OHIO. 
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ted! 


AT    ONCE! 


A  Personal  Representative  in  your  commu- 
nity to  procure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions 

on  the  Best-Selling,    Best-Paying  Magazine-Clubbing 

and  Book  Propositions  Ever  Offered. 

$25,000.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES  ! 

Full  particulars  t»*ee  upon  request.      It  w  ill  pay  you  to  write  to-day 
to  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  13  later  Plsee,  Room  *08,  ST. 
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LoiSelMIedi^r 

200  Account  Sheets 
3  Sets  of  Indexes 

Choice  of  forty(40> 
Special  Record  Blanks 


Accounts  ate  indexed  both  Alphabetically  and  According  to  date  at  same  time.     Size  of  book  open,  16"  wide  by  524"  high. 

AFTER  trying  it  for  ten  days,  at  our  expense,  you  may  either  send  us  One  Dollar,  in  full  pay- 
ment, or  return  the  Outfit,  and  we  will  pay  all  express  charges.  You  take  no  risk,  and 
incur  no  obligation  to  keep  it. 

It  possesses  every  good  point  claimed  for  any  other  Loose  Leaf  Binder,  in  addition  to  having  a 
number  of  very  valuable  features  of  its  own.  The  book  opens  flat ;  records  may  be  removed  or  inserted 
instantly,  and  the  sheets  are  just  as  securely  held  as  in  a  bound  book.  It  is  simple  to  operate,  strong, 
durable  and  of  neat  appearance.  The  records  are  indexed  at  the  top,  side  and  bottom  of  the  book, 
thus  affording  easier  and  quicker  reference  than  is  possible  with  any  other  Loose  Leaf  Binder.  Any  par- 
ticular record  sheet  can  be  found  quickly,  and  notations  made  on  it,  without  removing  it  from 
the  Binder.     This  advantage  alone  places  our  Methods  far  in  advance  of  Card  Index  Systems. 

The  accompanying  list  of  forty  (40)  different  record  blanks,  including  five  ledger  rulings,  contains 
special  forms,  carefully  designed  for  nearly  every  kind  of  business  and  professional  records. 

Try  one  of  these  books,  and  you  will  certainly  want  to  keep  it.  That's  our  only  reason  for  making  it 
so  easy  for  you  to  get  one.  Just  say,  on  your  business  stationery,  that  you  are  willing  to  examine 
it ;  tell  us  what  record  forms  you  wish  to  use,  and  we  will  ship  the  following  Outfit,  prepaid,  to  any  ex- 
press office  in  the  United  States  : 

(We  cannot  ship  this  Outfit  into  Canada  or  foreign  countries,  unless  remittance  is  made  with  order,  duty  and  transporta- 
tion charges  to  be  assumed  by  consignee.) 

ONE  COMPLETE  LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER-Covered 

with  the  finest  quality  of  imported  Buckram;  size  5-H  inches 
high,  8/4  inches  wide,  I  'A  inches  thick ;  filled  with  Linen 
Bond  Sheets  and  Indexes. 
TWO  HUNDRED  (200)  PRINTED  RECORD 
SHEETS — Size  8"  wide  by  5"  high  (your  choice  of  five 
Ledger  Rulings  or  any  of  the  forty  different  forms  listed 
below)  made  of  a  fine  quality  bond  paper. 


T WENTY-FIVE  (25)  PLAIN  MOVABLE  METAL 
MARKERS — For  indexing  the  records  by  dates,  without 
disturbing  the  alphabetical  arrangement. 

ONE  COMPLETE  SET,  TWENTY-FIVE  (25)  AL- 
PHABETICAL INDEX  SHEETS— With  durable  tabs 
printed  on  both  sides. 

ONE  SPECIAL  SET  MONTHLY  INDEX  SHEETS 
— With  twelve  tabs,  printed  with  the  months  of  the  year. 
Also  Our  Free  Book,  "Moore's  Modern  Methods" —  1 60  pages  of  complete  information  on  Loose  Leaf  Accounting. 

LIST  OF  40  SPECIAL  FORMS,  200  OF  WHICH  ARE  FURNISHED  WITH  THIS  OUTFIT: 

Plain  Manila  Sheets  for  Scrap  Books 
Price  List  Blanks  No.  133 
Publishers'  Subscription  List  No.  217 
Physicians'  Records  No.  140 


The  Vive  Ledger  Rulings: 

Center  Ruled  Ledger  Forms  No.  117C 
Extra  Debit  Ledger  Forms  No.  117D 
Petty  Ledger  Form3  Ito.  117 
Standard  Ledger  Forms  No.  117B 
Double  Ledger  Forms  No.  117E 
Advertising  Contracts  No.  150 
Advertising  Returns  No.  135 
Cost  of  Production  No.  115 
Catalogue  Indexing  No.  151 
Cash  Book  Ruled  Sheets  Nos.  126-138 
Duplicating  Requisition  Blanks 
Dentists'  Records  No.  107 
Employees'  Records  No.  143 


Following  Up  Collections  No.  145 
Freight  Claims  No.  110 
Horizontal  Ruled  Forms  [Five  Colors] 
Household  Expense  Records  No.  161 
Installment  Accounts  No.  123 
Insurance  Office  Records  No.  199 
Insurance  Solicitors'  Records  No.  155 
Journal  Ruled  Sheets  Nos.  126-128 
Lawyers'  Collection  Docket  No.  137 
Library  Indexing  No.  159 
Lodge  or  Society  Records  No.  127 
Uortgage  and  Loan  Records  No.  132. 
Monthly  Time  Sheets  No.  121 
Orders  Received  Blanks  No.  130 


Purchasing  Agents'  Forms  No.  157 
Prospective  Customers'  List  No.  104 
Qu.idr  lie  Ruled  Forms 
Quotations  Given  No.  109 
Quotations  Received  No.  Ill 
Real  Estate  Records  No.  197 
Recapitulation  Blanks  No.  102 
Salesmen's  "Follow  Up"  No.  153 
Stock  on  Hand  Record  No.  113 
Weekly  Time  Sheets  No.  119 


JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION,  463  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1839.     Makers  of  Blank  Books,  Loose  Leaf  Binders,  Office  Stationery. 
We  sell  to  Consumers  ONLY,   which   means  that  you  pay   ONE  profit  only. 


The  Educator  way  i 

comfort  — 
room  for  five  toes. 


Educator. 


Registered 

trade-mark  stamped 

on  the  soles. 


The  wrong  way: 
discomfort- 
pinched  toes. 


Lets  the  Foot  Grow  as  it  Should." 

THE  SHOE  OF  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY. 

Made  in  Russia  Calf,  Patent  Calf  and  Vici  Kid.     Best 
gradeTauned  Soles.     The  shoe  in  every  respect  is  as  per- 
fectly made  as  forty  years'  experience  can  produce. 

Sizes:    INFANTS'    -  -  -  -         5     to  8,  $1.50 

CHILD'S      -  -  -  -        8^  to  11,  $1.75 

MISSES'       -  -  -  ■      IlJito  2,  $2.00 

GIRLS'          -  -  -  -        2%  to  6,  $2.50 

WOMENS'   -  -  -  -        2J- :  to    7,  $4.00 

BOYS'           -  -  -  -         1     to  5,  $2.50 

MEN'S           -  -  6  to  11,  $4.00  and  $5.00 
By  mall  25  cents  extra. 


Wearers  of 
Rice  &  Hutchlns 
Shoes  are 
Comfortably,  Taste- 
fully and  Economically  Shod. 


RICE&HUTCfflNS 

a>        WORLD  SHOEMAKERS 


41   High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BY-WAYS  OF  LITERATURE,  ft  • 

|i»\  ii.  II    v.iin     mi,  Ml'     I  I.  1 i    L'lutli.l 

liiiiu  .v   *%  iikiuiIIm  Company,  \i  w  York 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

ling  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  dl- 
lawsof  fvrn  state  In  the  United  states     Bj 
Hi -i.-o  lliKsii.    Cloth  cover,  $1.50.    FUNK  &  WAG- 
LA  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


tained  her  father's  consent  to  the  match,  but  it  still 
remained  for  him  to  make  his  proposal  to  the  girl 
herself. 

But  the  sacred  words  had  to  be  uttered  in  the  old 
formula  which  Russian  court  etiquette  prescribed  for 
such  occasions. 

Seating  himself  beside  the  girl,  he  took  her  hand 
in  his. 

"The  Emperor,  my  father,"  he  said,  "has  com- 
manded me  to  make  you  the  offer  of  my  hand  and 
heart." 

"My  grandmother,  the  Queen,"  she  replied,  her 
eyes  twinkling  with  mischief,  "has  commanded  me 
to  accept  the  offer  of  your  hand." 

Then  she  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"Your  heart,"  she  added,  "I  take  of  my  own  ac- 
cord." 


New    Light    on   Bismarck's  Retirement. — A 

sensation  has  been  caused  in  Germany  through  the 
publication  of  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Chancellor 
Prince  von  Hohenlohe.  In  these  memoirs  is  given 
the  inside  history  of  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck by  the  present  Emperor,  and  their  publica- 
tion during  the  lifetime  of  William  has  been  severely 
denounced  by  him.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
reviews  the  circumstances  of  Bismarck's  dismissal 
in  the  light  of  the  present  new  information,  and  com- 
pares with  this  the  situation  as  it  was  understood 
at  the  time.     Says  The  Evening  Post: 

The  whole  Empire  seemed  to  rock  on  March  a  i,  1890, 
when  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  young 
Emperor  had  calmly  sent  over  the  side  the  veteran 
and  masterful  pilot  who  had  so  long  guided  the  ship 
of  state  he  had  himself  launched.  Germany  without 
Bismarck?  The  thing  seemed  incredible,  and  the 
explanations  which  have  since  been  furnished  have 
been  as  varied  as  the  colors  in  the  spectrum.  To 
most  people  in  Germany  the  net  result  was  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  Emperor  was  jealous  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor,  and,  desiring  to  have  things  entirely 
his  own  way,  had  humiliated  him  in  a  moment  cf 
pique.  That  Bismarck  himself  held  this  view  is 
known.  Speaking  in  English  to  an  American  visitor 
at  his  home  only  a  few  months  after  his  dismissal,  the 
Chancellor  said  that  he  had  been  "literally  kicked  out 
of  office,"  and  was  unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  ministers,  to  whom  he  attrib- 
uted his  loss  of  power.  Of  the  latter  he  said,  "Some 
of  these  rogues  I  picked  out  of  the  very  gutter." 

Most  of  the  defenders  of  Bismarck  have  based 
their  case  upon  the  ingratitude  of  the  Emperor. 
The  actual  details  have  hitherto  been  more  or  less 
veiled  in  mystery.  The  Bismarck  memoirs  and 
letters  thus  far  published  bear  lightly,  if  at  all,  upon 
his  retirement  from  office.  Not  so  the  Hohenlohe 
memoirs.  The  Prince  arrived  in  Berlin  on  the  day 
of  the  news  of  Bismarck's  resignation.  He  speedily 
ascertained,  so  he  notes  in  his  diary,  that  the  break 
between  Emperor  and  Chancellor  had  been  inevitable 
for  weeks;  that  more  than  a  month  previously,  the 
Emperor,  angered  by  Bismarck's  slights  and  the 
derogatory  way  in  which  the  Chancellor  had  spoken 
of  him  to  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  had 
discussed  with  Count  Caprivi  the  latter's  eventual 
appointment  as  Chancellor.  A  rumor  of  this  con- 
versation having  reached  Bismarck,  the  iituation 
at  once  became  impossible.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Kaiser  learned  that  Bismarck  had  com- 
plained to  certain  diplomats  of  the  imperial  policy 
in  regard  to  the  betterment  of  the  working  classes . 
while  Bismarck  was  infuriated  by  hearing  that 
other  ministers  saw  more  of  the  Emperor  than  he 
did  himself.  Finally,  Yon  Hohenlohe  quotes  the 
Emperor  as  saying  that  it  had  become  a  question 
"whether  the  Bismarck  dynasty  or  the  Hohen- 
zollern  should  rule  over  Germany." 

This  statement  and  others  the  Kaiser  made  to  ' 
Hohenlohe  when  visiting  him  on  April  23,  1890.  and 
they  were  duly  recorded  in  the  diary  now  publis 
To   the    other    reasons  the   Kaiser  added  that 
marck  wanted  a  new  law  against  the  Socialists,  and 
demanded   the   dissolution  of    the    Reichstag   when 
that    body    refused    to    pass    the    bill.      Besides,    he 
1   to  take  energetic  measures  against   strikers 
and  all   tumultuous  assemblages.     To   this  the  ElU 
oeror  replied  that    he   did   not    "wish    to    begin    his 
reign    by    shooting    clown    his    subjects" — certainly 
not  until  he  had  "investigated  their  complain) 
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Gillette  \*& 


soap  and  brush 
— and  in  2  to  5 
minutes    the 
harshest    beard    can    be 
smoothly    shaved    from 
the  tenderest  skin,  with 
greater     comfort     than 
you    have    ever   exper- 
ienced   from    your    pet 
razor    or    your    favorite 
barber. 

Yet  the  cost  is  less 
than  2  cents  a  week  for  a 
perfect  shave  every  day  in 
the  year.  Think  of  the 
money  and  time  the 
Gillette  Razor  saves  its 
ONE  MILLION  satis- 
fied users. 


1 

Size 
Ready 

tor  use 

H       Triple 

r     Vi       Silver 

r~    ll      Plated 

i;      ..     ^ 

NO  STROPPING    N0H0WING!    ALWAYS  SHARP 

Gillette  double-edged  wafer  blades  are  so 
hard  and  keen  that  each  blade  gives  an  average 
of  more  than  20  perfect  shaves.  When  dulled, 
throw  away  as  a  used  pen.  A  new  blade  insert- 
ed in  a  second.     Extra  blades  cost  50c.  for  ten. 

PRICES:  Triple  silver-plated  holder  and  12  tested 
blades  (24  keen  edges)  in  handsome  leather  case,  $5. 
Standard  combination  set  with  triple  silver-plated 
soap  and  brush  holders,  $7  50.  Other  sets  in  gold 
and  silver.     Extra  blades,  10  for  50c. 

Sold  by  Drug.  Cutlery  and  Hardware  dealers 
everywhere,  most  of  whom  make  the  30-day  free 
trial  offer.    If  yours  wont,  write  us  and  we  will. 


Gillette  Playing  Cards,  For  25c. 
silver  or  stamps  and  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
does  not  use  the  Gillette  Razor,  we  send  to  any 
address  postpaid  a  full  pack  of  50-cent  playing 
cards;  round  corners, gold  edges, celluloid  finish, 
in  handsome  gold  embossed  leatherette  telescope 
case.     Send  today. 


Write  today  for  illustrntpd 'booklet. 

Gillette  Sales  Company, 

240  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Have  you  Yet  Tried 


CALOX 


The    Oxygen    Tooth    Powder 

Everything  that  a  perfect  ideal  Dentifrice 
ought  to  be  and  do,  Calox    is  and    does. 

It  is  a  product  of  modern  chemical  science  made  to 
conform  to  modern  icWs  of  dental  hygiene. 

It  acts  chemically  as  well  as  mechanically  by  gener- 
ating Oxygen,  nature's  own  germicide,  which  not  only 
cleans  and  whitens  the  teeth,  oxidizes  fermenting 
particles  of  food  and  destroys  all  germs,  but  sterilizes 
the  whole  mouth.  It  thus  prevents  dental 
decay.  At  the  same  time  it  also  forms 
milk  of  lime,  which  neutralizes  the  tooth- 
destroying  acids,  prevents  deposits  of 
tartar  and  relieves  sensitiveness  of  teeth 
or  gums. 

Calox  will  remove  all  odors  from  the 
breath  and  leaves  the  mouth  in  perfect 
hygienic  condition. 

It  is  entirely  soluble  in  the  mouth 
fluids  and  therefore  cannot  injure  the 
teeth  or  gums. 

The  Only  Dentifrice  with   Oxygen  in  it 


Booklet  on  "Oxygen  and  Calox"  and  liberal 
Sample  Sent  Free  on  Request 


Our  name  guarantees  the  product 
McKESSON    &    R6BBINS,   95   Fulton   St.,  N. 


V. 


WHEN    YOU   GET 
"  BEFORE  AN  vou  will  get  a  book  of  unique  and 
llinityrc"  exceptional    value.       It    Indicates 
KUDItHCE      new  and  original  ways  for  speaking 

to  an  audience  with  grace,  force,  and  dignity,  einpna 
sizing  the  use  of  the  will  in  creative  rather  than  mu- 
tative public  speaking.  12mo,  cloth,  162pages,  (5  cents. 
Funk  &  "W agnails  Company,  New  York  and  I  onaon. 


dune    his    best    to    remove    their    just    grievai 

All   this  nOW  appears,   we  believe,   for  tie  first   time. 

and  places  the  Ki  light  that 

iin»t    the  publication  "f  the 

I  [ohenlohe  r.<*  ed  un  any 

feeling    that  harm  has  been  done  to  himself. 


A     Bold  1    Had     Man.      An     audacious     robbery. 

which   was  at   the  same  time  a  capita]  joke  un  the 

victims,    \v.-i-.    committed    recently    in    the    town    of 

nick,  a   suburb   of    Berlin.     The   story  is    told 

in  this  despatch  to  the   New   York    Tributu 

The  robber,  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  of  the 
Guards,  met  a  detachment  of  twelve  men  on  a  street 
in  Merlin  who  were  returning  from  target  practise. 
He  produced  a  forged  order  authorizing  him  to  take 
command.  The  men  recognized  his  authority,  and 
he  then  ordered  them  to  march  to  Coepenick.  Ar- 
riving there,  they  proceeded  to  the  Town  Hall,  ar- 
I  the  burgomaster  and  the  treasurer,  and  took 
ision  of  the  cash,  $1,000.  The  robber  detached 
several  of  his  men  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  head- 
quarters, in  Berlin,  and  ordered  the  remainder  to 
hold  the  Town  Hall  for  half  an  hour.  He  then  rode 
off  alone  in  the  direction  of  Berlin  with  the  money. 

The  town  officials,  on  their  arrival  in  custody  at 

iuarters    in    Berlin,    learned    that    the    captain 

was  an  impostor,  and  were  immediately  discharged. 

Later  information  asserted  that  altho  the  robber 

was  still  at  large  he  had  been  identified  as  Adolphus 

Milner,  an  American  citizen,  and  son  of  a  German 

emigrant  to  this  country.     A  despatch  to  the  New 

York  Sun  gives  some  details  of  his  previous  operations 

and  the  result  of  his  latest: 

He  has  run  a  lively  criminal  career,  altho  he 
once  worked  honestly  as  a  barber's  assistant  at 
Frankfurt.  Tiring  there  he  journeyed  to  Bavaria, 
where  he  posed  as  an  official  auditor  empowered  to 
revise  the  accounts  of  the  local  officials.  By  this 
means  he  managed  to  appropriate  various  sums  of 
money. 

After  a  series  of  clever  and  successful  swindles  he 
was  caught  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment. He  was  lately  released  and  reappeared  in 
Frankfurt,  whence  he  suddenly  vanished.  It  is 
declared  that  his  arrest  is  impending. 

Meanwhile  the  public  are  indulging  in  merriment 
at  the  expense  of  his  latest  victims.  Street  hawkers 
are  thriving  on  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  of  picture 
postcards  illustrating  the  robbery  and  poking  fun 
at  the  Mayor  and  municipal  authorities.  A  humor- 
ous brochure  ridiculing  the  municipal  authorities, 
the  army,  and  the  police,  is  selling  like  hot  cakes  for 
half  a  mark.  The  music-halls  are  echoing  with 
satirical  songs.  The  Metropole  Theater  has  staged 
a  farcical  piece,  in  which  a  squad  of  the  finest  troops 
of  the  army  obey  unhesitatingly  the  ridiculous  orders 
of  an  unknown  captain. 

The  Kaiser  is  intensely  interested  in  the  search 
for  the  criminal.  It  is  asserted  that  he  has  given 
hints  to  the  police  regarding  the  pursuit.  It  is 
reported  that  his  Majesty  said  to  a  member  of  his 
suite  that  a  man  who  could  carry  out  ^uch  a  coup  in 
time  of  peace  would  be  worth  a  whole  army  corps  in 
time  of  war. 


The  Wife  of  Mark  Twain. — In  one  of  the  early- 
instalments  of  his  "Chapters  from  My  Autobi- 
ography," now  appearing  in  The  Xorth  American 
Review,  Mark  Twain  pays  the  following  tribute  to 
his  wife,  whose  death  occurred  in  Florence  a  few- 
years  ago. 

I  saw  her  first  in  the  form  of  an  ivory  miniature 
in  her  brother  Charley's  stateroom  in  the  steamer 
Quaker  City,  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  in  the  summer 
of  1867,  when  she  was  in  her  twenty-second  year. 
I  saw  her  in  the  flesh  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
in  the  following  December.  She  was  slender  and 
beautiful  and  girlish — and  she  was  both  girl  and 
woman.  She  remained  both  girl  and  woman  to 
the  last  day  of  her  life.  Under  a  grave  and  gentle 
exterior  burned  inextinguishable  fires  of  sympathy, 
energy,  devotion,  enthusiasm,  and  absolutely  limit- 
less affection.     She  was  always  frail  in  body,  and  she 


A  leading  tobacco  trade  paper 

now  admits  my  main  contention. 

A    recent   issue  of  "The  To  of" 

says,  editorially,  under  a  caption  of  u  Head- 
ing Off  tin.-  Mail  Order  Evil": 
"How  many  retailers  realize 
how  important  it  is  for  tliem 
to  li^lit  the  mail  order  houses 
in  every  possible  way.  Do 
you  know  that  if  the  retailers 
of  this  country  do  not  stop 
the  growth  of  the  mail  order 
houses  that  they  will  i 
ually  do  almost  all  the  retail 
business  of  the  country,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  of  re- 
tailers or  even  wholesalers." 
This  must  mean  me.  (The 
editorial  then  goes  on  to  sug- 
gest to  the  cigar  dealers  of 
the  country  that  they  fight  the 
mail  order  evil,  not  on  price 
or  quality,  but  by  an  organized 
opposition  to  the  passage  of 
a  parcels  post  bill,  as  practi- 
cally all  the  advantage  of  such 
a  bill,  it  asserts,  is  for  the 
mail  order  business.) 

I  am  glad  to  note,  too,  that 
"The  Tobacco  Leaf'  editorial 
does  not  contradict  my  state- 
ment that  I  can  give  better 
cigar  values  than  the  retailer, 
and,  parcels  post  or  no  parcels 
post,  I  can  continue  to  pay 
expressage  on  my  customers' 
orders,  because  my  preponder- 
ance of  repeat  orders  cuts  out 
practically  all  selling  expense 
for  me.  Now  since,  as  you 
know,  -'where  there  is  smoke 
there  must  be  fire."  do  you 
not  believe  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  investigate  this 
factory-to-smoker  plan  of  mine 
which  is  causing  so  much 
solicitude  10  "the  trade?" 
Make  a  trial  of  my  Panatelas 
at  my  risk,  as  per  offer  below. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will  send  one  hun- 
dred Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on  approval 
to  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  ex- 
pense and  no  charge  for  those  smoked  If 
he  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  is  to  remit 
the  price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear  Ha- 
vana, of  good  quality — not  only  clear  but 
long,  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
are  used.  They  are  hand-made  by  the  best  of 
workmen.  The  making  has  much  to  do 
with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar.  The 
wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card 
or  give  personal  references,  and  state 
whether  mild,  medium,  or  strong  cigars  are 
desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913    Filbert     Street,     Philadelphia,    Pa. 


C TADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
Alf'M^  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
rtjl/everywhere  trees  are  g;own.  Free 
V  Catalog  oi  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-SUrt  lro's,  I 


SHIVEKS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND    SIIATK 
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We  use  scrupulous  care  in 
choosing  glasses  to  aid  our 
eyesight.  Why  not  use  scrup- 
ulous care  in  selecting  lamp- 
chimneys  ? 

Macbeth  is  the  only  maker 
of  lamp-chimneys  who  is 
proud  to  put  his  name  on 
them. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys — it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Paul  E.Wirt 
Fountain   Pen 

is    like   painting  without   the    bother   of  a 
palette. 

No  dropping  ink  or  inky  fingers 


ALWAYS  READY 
ALWAYS  WRITES 


X 


Send    for   illustrated    catalogue    of 
styles.     Sold  by  best  dealers.     Address 

BOX  G-24,  BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 


100 


J 


THE   SOFT    RADIANCE  OF  THE 

BECK-IDEN  a^el^lpe^e 

\\rlTII  srvrnil  times  the  illnniinnt  inu  power  of 
''  oity  gas  or  electricity,  acetylene  light  is  easy  ae 
daylight  to  the  eyes,  The  new  "Beck-Iden"  lathe 
perfect  acetylene  lamp  Simple,  clean,  without 
wirk  or  chimney,  odorless  and  smokeless,  it  barns 
ten  hours  with  one  Dllina,  at  a  fuel  i-,>st  of  about 
ni  : 1 1 >  hour.  Nil  nt ner  liu-lit,  as 
Made  of  brass  and  ttneh  burnished,  and  finished 
in  bronze.  Height  16  inches  from  base  to  burner. 
ir  dealer  does  nol  have  this  lamp  write  us 
Write  for  Booklet  No  8, 

luce,     V-«     \i)l'l. 


for  complete  description    Write  fur 
Milt  i.i  \i    LAMP  i  ii..    .,ii  Unlranlt]  I 


j  lived  upon  her  spirit,  whose  hopefulness  and  courage 
were  indestructible.     Perfect  truth,  perfect  honesty, 

•  perfect  candor,  were  qualities  of  her  character  which 
were  born  in  her.  Her  judgments  of  people  and 
things  were  sure  and  accurate.  Her  intuitions 
almost  never  deceived  her.  In  her  judgments  of 
the  characters  and  acts  of  both  friends  and  strangers, 
there  was  always  room  for  charity,  and  tkis  charity 
never  failed.  I  have  compared  and  contrasted  her 
with  hundreds  of  persons,  and  my  conviction  remains 
that  hers  was  the  most  perfect  character  I  have  ever 
met.  And  I  may  add  that  she  was  the  most  win- 
ningly  dignified  person  I  have  ever  known.  Her 
character  and  disposition  were  of  the  sort  that  not 
only  invites  worship,  but  commands  it.  No  ser- 
vant ever  left  her  services  who  deserved  to  remain  in 
it.  And  as  she  could  choose  with  a  glance  of  her  eye, 
the  servants  she  selected  did  in  almost  all  cases 
deserve  to  remain,  and  they  did  remain.  She  was 
always  cheerful;  and  she  was  always  able  to  com- 
municate her  cheerfulness  to  others.  During  the 
nine  years  that  we  spent  in  poverty  and  debt,  she 
was  always  able  to  reason  me  out  of  my  despairs 
and  find  a  bright  side  to  the  clouds,  and  make  me 
see  it.  In  all  that  time  I  never  knew  her  to  utter 
a  word  of  regret  concerning  our  altered  circum- 
stances, nor  did  I  ever  know  her  children  to  do  the 
like.  For  she  had  taught  them,  and  they  drew  their 
fortitude  from  her.  The  love  which  she'bestowed 
upon  those  whom  she  loved  took  the  form  of  worship 
and  in  that  form  it  was  returned — returned  by  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  the  servants  of  her  household. 


MORE   OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

Not  so  Romantic. — Fond  Mother — "What  are 
you  crying  for,  Mabel?" 

Mabel — "We  were  playing  at  weddings,  and 
Tommy  threw  rice  all  over  me." 

Fond  Mother — "Oh,  you  needn't  cry  over  that; 
it's  to  bring  luck  to  the  bride." 

Mabel — "But  what  he  used  (sob)  was  in  pudding 
form." — The  Tatler. 


His  Assistant. — "So,  your  husband  doesn't 
smoke  any  more?  I  didn't  suppose  he  had  will 
enough  to  give  up  the  habit." 

"I  know,  butT  had  will  enough." — Translation 
from  La  Pure  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Tactful. — Maiden  Lady — (rescued  from  drown- 
ing— to  her  rescuer) — "How  can  I  ever  thank  you, 
noble  young  man?     Are  you  married?  " 

"No,  have  you  got  a  pretty  daughter? "-- Trans- 
\  lated  from  Meggendorfer-Blatter  for  The  Literary 
|  Digest. 


Burns  Revised. 

'Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us!" 
Or,  better  still,  make  ither  swells 
To  see  us  as  we  see  oursel's. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 


No  Tragedy. — The  engineer  was  asleep. 
Happily  no  tragedy  followed. 

It  was  his  time  to  be  off  duty,  and  he  was  in  his 
bed. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Bohemian  Rates.— Van  Dauber — "How  much 
do  you  pay  a  week  for  your  board  and  room?" 

Scribbler— "  Well,  some  expressmen  charge  me 
a  dollar,  and  some  seventy-five  cents." — Puck. 


Domestic  Felicities. — He — "It  is  remarkable 
what  great  fools  marry  the  most  beautiful  women." 

She— "Oh!  you  Hatter!" — Translated  from  Le 
Courrier  des  Ktats  Unis  for  the  Literary  Digest. 


TIIF  LIFK  OF  DISRAKI-T.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality and  ideas,  by  []  t  .  8vo,  cloth, 
335  pastes,  illustrated.  £2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company    I              ew  York. 

nepers  of  thb  literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Should  Have  Consulted  Bridget. — "Bri 

I.    night." 
"And  lave  the  house  alone?" — Life. 


HOME    STUDY 
COURSES 


o< 


,TJR  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  colleges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English  are 
given  by  Prof.  Genung 
of  Amherst ;  Latin,  by 
Prof.  Harkness,  of 
Brown ;  Greek,  b  y 
Prof,  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
ment. 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  The  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home   Correspondence   School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  F.  Genung,  A.M..  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  live.     No  need  to  spend  months  as  with 

old  systems.    Boy<l\s  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to 

learn — easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions — no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  HI. 


A  New  Delight 

awaits  the  smoker  who  has  not 
discovered  the  exquisite  aroma  of 

French's  Mixture 

The  Aristocrat  of  Smoking  Tobacco 
It  pleases  instantly  and  satisfies 
continuously.     Only  the  choicest 
grades  of  ripe  and  mellow  North 
Carolina  Red   and   Golden  Leaf 
are  used.    Blended  by  hand  with 
a    care     that     shames    ordinary 
machine      methods.        Pure, 
fresh,  clean,   and    always  in 
perfect  condition,  because  it 
is  sold  only 
Direct  from  Factory 
to  Smoker 

Send  10c.  (slher   or  stamps1    for 
a  large  sample  pouch  and  booklet 

FRENCH  TOBACCO  COMPANY, 
Dept.  34,  Statesville,  K.  C. 


We  never  sell 
through  deal- 
ers, but  al- 
ways direct  to 
the  smokers  in 
perfect  con- 
dition. 


Charcoal 

la  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  In  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  is 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For   10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only, 

4. J.  Dltman,  41  Aaior  House,  M.  Y. 
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Recipes  for  Modern  Use. — Novels. — Take  one 
homely  girl,  a  trip  to  Europe,  a  Chautauqua  course 
in  fiction,  and  a  typewriter,  and  stir  vigorously  to- 
gether. Add  publishers'  puffs  to  suit,  enough  read- 
ing notices  to  awake  interest,  and  set  in  an  open  space 
to  simmer.  Serve  with  sugar  and  spice,  and  devour 
quickly,  or  it  will  spoil  on  your  hands. 

Home. — Put  a  man  and  a  woman  in  a  frame  build- 
ing and  add  (  hildrcn  to  suit.  Run  a  few  cooks  through 
the  kitchen  and  out,  sprinkle  with  doctors'  and  dress- 
makers' visits,  bills  and  scraps  of  various  kinds,  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  When  cool,  serve  slowly  during  a 
lifetime. 

Fad. — Take  a  large  body  of  people  waiting  for 
something  new.  Go  out  and  cut  a  fresh  fool  idea. 
Sprinkle  it  over  them  and  knead  well.  Serve  when 
red  hot.      If  allowed  to  cool  off,  will  be  spoiled. — Life. 


All  Prepared. — A  police  captain  was  about  to 
raid  a  gambling  den.  At  midnight,  taking  his  place 
at  the  head  of  a  squad  of  stalwart  men,  he  looked 
them  over  closely  and  then  said  to  his  lieutenant: 
"Is  everything  in  readiness  for  this  raid?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  saluting.  "Our 
arms  are  in  first-class  order,  here  are  the  reports, 
there  are  the  flashlight  camera  men,  and  I  notified 
the  proprietor  of  the  place  this  afternoon." — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


An  Antidote- — Martha's  mistress  often  boasts  of 
her  readiness  of  resource.  "The  best  nursemaid  in 
town,"  she  calls  her.  One  day  she  came  home  from 
a  drive,  to  be  confronted  with  the  startling  news  that 
the  baby  had  swallowed  a  button. 

"And  what  did  you  do,  Martha?'-'  she  asked  in 
some  anxiety,  altho  trusting  that  it  had  been  the 
right  thing. 

"Why,"  said  Martha,  "I  made  him  swallow  a 
buttonhole  right  away!" — Youth's  Companion. 


Plain  on  the  Face  of  It. — Plaisantin  offered  in 
payment  of  a  bill  a  gold  piece  which  had  a  suspicious 
ring.  "Here,  you've  given  me  one  pf  those  false 
coins  that  the  counterfeiters  have  just  been  arrested 
for  making,"  said  the  merchant.  "Impossible," 
answered  Plaisantin.  "It  is  dated  1863;  if  it  were 
false  surely  it  would  have  been  found  out  before 
this." — Translated  from  Le  Gaulois  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


Awesome. — "I  tell  you,  I  stand  before  this  paint- 
ing awed!" 

"No!" 

"Yes,  sir.  It  gives  me  a  new  notion  of  omnipo- 
tence." 

"Well,  I  declare!" 

"Only  to  think,  sir.  that  the  Lord  could  make  a 
a  sunset  like  that  if  he  chose!" — Puck. 


Perhaps. — Henry  Watterson  says  that  the  oddest 
and  most  humorous  transposition  of  the  types  that 
ever  came  within  his  observation  was  in  a  New  York 
paper  which  used  to  print  its  shipping  news  on  the 
same  page  with  the  obituaries.  One  morning  a  long 
list  of  respectable  names  were  set  forth  under  the 
marine  head,  "Passed  Through  Hell  Gate  Yesterday." 
— Argonaut. 


He  Felt  Easier. — Nervous  Passenger  (during 
thunder-storm):  "Ain't  it  dangerous  to  be  on  a  street- 
car when   t's  lightening  so? " 

Calm  Passenger — "Not  at  all.  You  see,  the 
motorman  is  a  nonconductor." 

And  then  the  nervous  one  felt  eas'er. — Toledo 
Blade. 


What  Attracted  Him. — "Stop!"  commanded 
Miss  Nurox,  with  a  disdainful  sniff.  "The  idea  of 
your  proposing  to  a  lady  in  my  station  of  life!  You 
ought  to  know  better!" 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Hunter,  "I  do  know  better, 
but  no  richer." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Quit  paying  exorbitant  profits 

on  your  cigars- 


When  you 
buy  a 
retailers 
1CH  cigar 
you 
pay 

2$* 

jobber's 


GET  them  direct  from  the  maker,  and  keep 
the  difference  in  price  in  your  own  pocket. 
Just  remember  that  the  actual  value  of 
tobacco  and  workmanship  in  any  retailer's  ten 
cent  cigar  is  never  more  than  3(4  cents.  Look 
at  the  illustration  at  the  left,  and  you  will  see 
how  a  cigar  which  leaves  the  factory  as  a  3}^ 
cent  cigar  comes  finally  to  be  retailed  at  ten  cents. 
That's  why  we  assert  most  emphatically  that  the 
Non  Plus  Ultra  is  equal  to  any  retailer  s  ten  cent 
cigar  in  the  land.  We  make  it  and  sell  it  direct 
to  you,  the  consumer,  at  the  same  price  that  job- 
bers would  have  to  pay  to  us.  But  even  at  that,  it 
is  only  because  we  sell  strictly  for  cash  that  we 
can  afford  to  sell  these  splendid  cigars  in  lots  of 
100  at  $3.50.  This  means  that  we  eliminate  the 
unavoidable  losses  that  every  credit  merchant 
must  calculate  in  fixing  his  prices. 

Non  Plus  Ultra 

Is  a  hand-made  cigar,  Cuban  style,  long  stripped 
Havana  seed  filler,  genuine  imported  Sumatra 
wrapper.  THE  ORIGINAL  STANDARD  10 
cent  BRAND  known  to  smokers  of  good  cigars 
everywhere. 

Send  us  #3.50  for  100,  or  if  you  hesitate  $1.75 
for  50  of  these  fine  10  cent  cigars  (we  pay  ex- 
pressage),  and  if  you  don't  like  any  or  all  of 
them,  we  will  buy  them  back  and  not  charge  you 
for  those  you've  smoked.  Order  to-day,  you've 
nothing  to  risk  or  lose  and  very  much  indeed  to 
gain. 

For  30  Days  Only! 

To  "  Get  Acquainted "  you  have  the  privi- 
lege of  ordering  with  Non  Plus  Ultra  Cigars  a 
like  number  of  genuine  Key  West  Havana  Sec- 
onds at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  2  cents  each. 
If  you  order  100  Non  Plus  Ultras  at  $3  50 you're 
privileged  to  order  100  Havana  Seconds  at  $2. 
If  50  Non  Plus  Ultras  then  50  Havana  Seconds. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  possibly  produce 
these  cigars  at  the  money  is,  because  the  pieces 
of  tobacco  in  'em  (the  sort  used  in  our  10  cent 
cigars*  are  too  short  for  fine  shapes,  and,  there- 
fore, thev  become  what  we  manufacturers  call 
"Seconds." 


When  you 
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"I   virge   vipon    aJl   Catholics 

the  use  of  the  MANUAL  OF  PRA  YEPS,  the  Prayer  Book  authorized 

by  the  last  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.''  .^0fl^^^. 


for 

the 


No  money  in  advance  required 

Manual  of  Prayers 


The  official  prayer  book  for  American  Catholics. 

Prepared  under  supervision  ol'the  late  Archbishop  Corrigan  ;  has  the  imprimatur? 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  endorsement  of  nil  the  Archbishops  and  liishops.     Size 
1  x  />';  iia  he*.     Bound  in  Turkey  morocco,   limp  bark,  gold     "Prir^       4t^  AA 
title,  blind  bands  on  baek,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges.     XtlCCj      tp/w«Vrvr 

The  only  complete  compilation  of  the  Prayers  and  Ceremonies^of* 
the  Church  in  m  erica.      Beginning  with  a  calendar  of  the  feasts 
celebrated  in  the  United  States,  it  contains  not  only  the  forms 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  appointed  psalms  and     f.&f  \4f 
hymns,  but  the  Devotions,  Instructions,  Blessings, Benedic- 
tions, Sacraments  and  all  the  various  rites  and  services  0 
rthe  Catholic  Church  ;  including  "  the  Prayer  for  the  Church, 
the  Civil  Authorities,  etc."  (page  56),  composed  by  Bishop 
'Carroll  in  1800,  so  long  omitted  from  prayer  books.  S  * 

782 Pages  On    request    ive    send    you   tlic    book,    prepaid 

After 'five  days' ex.imimition.  you  send  us  the  price,  S'-Jior  return  hoc 
at  our  expense.    Your  name,  in  gold  on  cover,  26c.  extra.    To  those 
who  remit    with  order   we  send  free,  a  large  color  portrait  of    . 
Cardinal  Gibbous  f  r* 

Address  Dept.  "B,"  JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.  ///£. 

Headquarters  for  Theological  Books  and  Church  Goods.       StS'S    J  -*N  = 
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comes  a 

time    of 

the     year 

when    to  start 

the    stoves    or 

furnace    means  an 

overheated     house, 

while     not     to    do    so 

means  the  discomfort 

caused    by  chilly    weather. 

For  such  a  time,  or   for    the 

camp  or  cottage,  there  is  nothing 

so  convenient,  so  satisfactory  as  a 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Easily  carried  about  and  will  quickly  warm 
any  room  or  hallway.  Takes  the  "edge" 
off  a  cold  morning  and  will  heat  water  in 
no  time.     The    Perfection   Oil   Heater   gives 

intense   heat   without   smoke  or   smell    because    equipped   with    smokeless 

device.      Wick  cannot    be   turned    too   high   or   too   low.      Absolutely  safe. 

A9  easy  to  operate  as  a  lamp.     Oil  fount  and  wick  carrier  are  made  of  brass 

throughout— which    insures    durability.      All    parts    easily    cleaned.      Two 

finishes— nickel    and    japan.      Every  heater   warranted. 

If    not   at   your   dealer's   write    to  our  nearest  agency 

for  descriptive  circular. 


The  Iteyb  Lamp 


is  the  best  kerosene 
lamp  for  every  house- 
hold purpose.  It  is 
equipped  with  latest  improved  burner.  Will  not 
smoke  or  smell.  Brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Suitable  for  library,  dining- 
room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  If  not  at  your  dealer's  write 
to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 


*35^- 


THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  UNDER  FEED  FURNACE 


"OU  certainly  want  an  administration  of  household  economy,    If  you  vote  an  Underfeed 
Furnace  into  your  basement  you  elect  to  have  a  steady  supply  of  clean,  pure,  economical 

heat.    The  Congressional  tidal  wave  of  political  interest 
sweeping  the  country  will  subside,  but  from  Maine  to  the 
Golden  West  an  ever-increasing  current  of  Unuerfeed 
testimony  proclaims  that  the 

Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 
Saves  1  -2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

It  Is  a  modern  furnace  that  Bhows  to  greatest  advantage  when  the  testa 

are  severest.    L'ullke  the  Old-fashioned  Overfeed,  the  underfeed  Is  fed 

coal  from  below.  All  the  fire  is  on  top — turning  smoke  and  gases,  toasted 

inather  furnaces,  Into  heat.  Cheapest  coal yields  as  much  neat  as  high- 

est  grade  anthracite.    Figure  out  the  difference  In  cost.    It  Is  yours. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Vv'ltham,  of  Westbrook,  Maine,  writes  : 

"The  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace  Is  more  than  satis- 
factory.    I  heated  13  rooms  last  Winter  with  your  largest  size 
furnace  at  a  cost  of  $42,  and  We  had  CLEAN.  PURE.  STEADY  heat 
all  Winter.   I  believe  It  Is  the  most  physiological  system  of  heat  yet 
devised  for   PURE  AIR  AND  HEAT  In  our  sold  climate.     I  am 
glad  to  recommend  It  to  my  friends." 

The  Illustration  shows  furnace  without  casing,  out  out  to  show 
how  eoal  Is  forced  tip  under  lire.  Our  Underfeed  booklet  Illus- 
trates and  describes  It  fully.  Let  us  send  It  to  you,  with  fac- 
simile letters  from  many  satisfied  users.      Heating  plans  and 

servloes  of  our  Engineering  Department  are  yours— frek. 
Write  to-day.  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you 
prefer  to  deal. 

The  Peck-Williamson  Co.,  ■"»  W.  5th St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Dealers,  Write  Tcday  for  Our  Attractive  Proposition. 


The  Lost 


Iflmo,  cloth,  7!W\ 


WEDDING  RING 

1         to-heen    talks    on 
marriage  and  Its  plifnlir. 
B)    ' 
Kunk  A  Wagnftlls  Company  ,  I  ttha,,  N.  \ 


THE    DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    01    WOMEN 

ii  sketches  by  a  "  Men'  Mini,"  constituting  an 
attack  ii|s>ii  woman's  stronghold  In  the  borne, 
l2mo, cloth. 210 pages, $1.00.  PUNKA  \  IGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  n  ru  E.  23d  St.,  New  york. 


Where  Charity  Begins. — The  public-spirited 
lady  met  the  little  boy  on  the  street.  Something 
about  his  appearance  halted  her.  She  stared  at  him 
in  her  near-sighted  way. 

The  Lady — "Little  boy,  haven't  you  any  home?" 

The  Little  Boy — "Oh,  yes'm;  I've  got  a  home." 

The  Lady — "And  loving  parents?" 

The  Little  Boy — "Yes'm." 

The  Lady — "I,m  afraid  you  do  not  know  what 
love  really  is.  Do  your  parents  look  after  your  moral 
welfare?  " 

The  Little  Boy — "Yes'm." 

The  Lady — "Are  they  bringing  you  up  to  be  a 
good  and  helpful  citizen?" 

The   Little  Boy — "Yes'm." 

The  Lady — "Will  you  ask  your  mother  to  come 
and  hear  me  talk  on  '  When  Does  a  Mother's  Duty  to 
Her  Child  Begin?'  next  Saturday  afternoon,  at  three 
o'clock,  at  Lyceum  Hall?" 

The  Little  Boy  (explosively) — "What's  themat- 
ter  with  you,  ma?  Don't  you  know  me?  I'm  your 
little  boy!" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Commonwealth  Characteristics. — The    most 
religious  state — Mass. 

The  cleanly  state — Wash. 

The  most  egotistical  state — Me. 

The  sickliest  state — 111. 

The  most  maidenly  state — Miss. 

The  medical  state — Md. 

The  most  paternal  state — Pa. 

The  mining  state — Ore. — Exchange. 

Exactly,  brother,  and  we  may  add: 

The  bunco  state — Conn. 

The  deep  in  debt  state — O. 

The  coy  state — La. 

The  personal  state — U. 

The  Swift  Divorce  state — S.  D. 

The  liquid  state — Flo. 

The  card-sharp  state — Mont. 

And  the  oldest  state — Ark. — Boston  Transcript. 


Meeting  an  Emergency. — Gilbert  Stuart,  tho 
a  celebrated  artist,  was  likewise  a  great  braggart. 
On  one  occasion  a  great  public  dinner  was  given  to 
Isaac  Hull  by  the  town  of  Boston,  and  he  was  asked 
to  sit  for  his  picture  to  the  artist. 

When  Hull  visited  the  studio,  Stuart  took  great 
delight  in  entertaining  him  with  anecdotes  of  his 
Engl-sh  success,  stories  of  the  marquis  of  this  and 
the  baroness  of  that,  which  showed  how  elegant  was 
the  society  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  this  grandeur,  Mrs. 
Stuart,  who  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  sitter, 
came  in  with  apron  on  and  her  head  tied  up  with 
some  handkerchiefs,  from  the  kitchen,  and  cried  out: 
"Do  you  mean  to  have  that  leg  of  mutton  boiled  or 
roasted?  "  to  which  Stuart  replied,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,    "Ask  your  mistress." — Scrap  Book. 


The  Fee  Simple. — Patrick  Murphy,  while  pass- 
ing down  Tremont  Street,  was  hit  on  the  head  by  a 
brick  which  fell  from  a  building  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  after  being  taken 
home  and  put  to  bed  was  to  send  for  a  lawyer. 

A  few  days  later  he  received  word  to  call,  as  his 
awyer  had  settled  the  case. 

He  called  and  received   five  crisp  new  $ioo  bills. 

"How  much  did  you  get?"  he  asked. 

"Two  thousand  dollars,"  answered  the  lawyer. 

"Two  thousand,  and  you  give  me  $500?  Say, 
who  got  hit  by  that  brick,  you  or  me?" — Boston 
Herald. 

Farther  Particulars  Necessary. — Archbishop 
Ryan  was  once  accosted  on  the  streets  of  Baltimore 
by  a  man  who  knew  the  archbishop's  face,  but  could 
ni  it  quite  place  it. 

"Now,  where  in  hell  have  I  seen  you?"  he  asked 
lexedly. 

"From  where  in  hell  do  you  come,  sir?" — / 


l>   Round  Numbers  "Papa,  what    is   the  differ- 
ence between  a  statesman  and  a  politician'" 
About  a  million  a  Year  " — Life. 
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Always  the  Same  Game.-  Hrnnv—  "It  be. 
very   trying,  my  dear,     you're  always  saying  check 
check,  check.    I  leelas  if  life  was  along  gameof  chess." 

W  fie — "Well  Edward,  if  you  don't  Kive  me 
something  I  shall  have  to  pawn,  pawn,  pawn,  and 
it  would  still  seem  like  a  game  of  chess,  wouldn't  it?" 
— Ally  Slopcr. 


Disarmed,  but  Not  Disabled.        I  thought  it  was 

a  good  time  to  ask  the  old  gentleman  lor  his  daughter, 
He  is  Buffering  from  a  recently  broken  arm." 

"Well." 

"I  found  I  made  a  mistake  in  not  waiting  until 
he  broke  a  leg." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Sinday  Rest    for    Kakers.-  "What,    you    want 

the  Parisians  to  eat  hard  bread  <>n  Monday?" 

"  As  hard  as  marble." 

"  Are  you  a  fool'  " 

"No,   I   am  a  dentist." — Translated  from   L'  Illus- 
tration for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Tbe  Day  of  Rest  in  France —  Patient— "Doctor, 
this  appendicitis  makes  me  suffer  terribly.  Won't 
you  operate  upon  me?" 

Doctor — "Impossible,  the  law  forbids  me  to 
open  on  Sunday. " — Translation  from  La  Liberte  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Irregular  Children. — In  a  Chicago  gchool  a 
class  was  studying  irregular  plurals  of  nouns,  when 
it  was  asked  by  the  teacher  to  give  the  plural  of 
"child."  Then  it  was  that  little  Edgar,  who  knew 
how  it  was  at  home,  promptly  answered,  "Twins." 
— New   York  Tribune. 


Forewarned.— "And  you  didn't  propose  to  her?  " 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"I  was  leading  up  to  it,  but  suddenly  noticed  that 
her  voice  had  a  sort  of  previous  engagement  ring." 
— Smart  Set. 


Both. — "So,    Tommie,    you    wish   to   be   excused 
from  school  this  afternoon?" 
"Yes'm." 

"Is  your  excuse  a  good  one  or  is  it  base  ball?" 
"Both,    ma'am." — Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 


Cbronic. — "Lend  me  a  bone,  old  man." 

"Say,   didn't  you  ask  me  for  a  bone  yesterday, 

and  the  day  before  and  the  day  before  that? " 

"Perhaps  I  did.     I'm  a  regular  boneless  wonder." 

— Houston  Chronicle. 


Speaking  Frankly. — "By  the  way,  sir,"  asked 
the  waiter,  "how  would  you  like  to  have  your  steak?" 
"Very  much,  indeed,"  replied  the  mild  man,  who 
had  been  patiently  waiting  for  twenty  minutes. 
■ — Philadelphia    Press. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

October  12. — The  principal  of  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity, Scotland,  advocates  spelling  reform 
by  the  adoption  of  a  phonetic  alphabet.  An- 
drew Carnegie  gives  the  university  $50,000  for 
an  addition  to  the  library. 

Count  Witte  declares  that  he  will  never  return 
to  official  life  in  Russia. 

Mount  Pelee  is  reported  to  be  in  violent  eruption. 

October  13. — The  death,  in  London,  of  Mrs. 
"Sam"  Lewis- Hill  releases  charitable  bequests 
of  $15,000,000  made  by  Lewis. 

October  14. — The  crowd  at  the  Longchamps 
racecourse,  Paris,  enraged  at  a  bad  start,  raids 
the  betting-booths  and  other  structures,  setting 
them  on  fire.  Soldiers  are  needed  to  stop  the 
riot. 

Revolutionists  at  Warsaw  obtain  a  large  con- 
signment of  arms  intended  for  the  Government. 

Seventeen  balloons  start  from  Tegel.  near  Berlin, 
in  the  international  race  for  the  Kaiser's  Cup, 
offered  to  the  best  handler  of  ballast. 

Russian  Premier  Stolypine  adopts  the  League  of 
Octoberists  as  the  governmental  party. 

October    15. — The     religious     ceremony     of     the 


"DON'T  ABUSE  YOUR.  FACE" 

Shave  with  "the  Finest  Razor  ever  Made" 


Wood's 


f\ULTIBLAPE 


SAFETY  RAZOR 


Suits  Your  Face,  Your  Pocket,  Your  Time.     No  Other 
Like  It,  none  "Just  as  Good."    A  Revolu- 
tion in  Razor  Making, 
led  Spring  Quard  Frame  Is  a  new  and  most   important  feature  of 
[blade."    No  other  Razor  has  it.     No  other  can  have  it.     With  It 
i  shave  RIGHT— with  a  smooth,  gliding,  diagonal  stroke.     Anyone 
can  use  n.    Nothing  to  learn. 

Fit  company  for  the  perfect  guard  frame  are  our  faultless  razor  blades. 

hardened,  tempered,  ground,  boned  and  finished  separately  by  our  own  peculiar 

special   processes.     One  dozen  blades  carefully  and   critically  tested,    Insuring 

uniformity  in  every  respect.    They  suit  any  and  all  faces,  whether  the  beard  Is 

soft  or  wiry,  the  skin  tender  or  tough.    In  any  case  you  get  a  clean,  smooth, 

velvety  shave  every  time. 

The  "Multihlade"  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  neatness,  all  metal,  heavily 
nickel-silver  plated  and  can  be  cleaned  as  easily  as  a  teaspoon. 

A  Gentleman's  Habit 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  shaving  one's  self  is  the  habit  of  a  gentleman. 

In  addition  consider  the  economy,  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  sbaving  when  and 

where  you  please.    No  loss  of  time  or  temper,  no  "tips"  to  pay,  no  risk  of  skin 

disease.  All  these  advantages  are  yours  with  the  right  razor— the  Wood's  "Multiblade" 

Safety.    Why  not  get  one  NOW  and  begin  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  perfect  shave  r 

Send  us  $3  (check,  postal  or  express  order,  or  cash  by  registered  mail)  and  we  will 
forward  to  you  the  razor  complete,  coiled  spring  guard  frame  with  telescoping  handle 
and  twelve  blades,  In  a  handsome  polished  mahogany  case. 
You  run  no  risk.    Remit  with  attached  guarantee. 


.tOO  Shaves  Without   Hon  Int.- 


£22  $3-00  "™££*5 

Finest  Sheffield  Steel.  Superior  to  any 
$5.00  Razor,  and  you  save  $2.00. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  back. 


PERFECTION  RAZOR  CO.,  754  Lexington  Ave.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:— Inclosed  herewith  find  t3.  for  which 

&  lease  send  me  one  WOOD'S  MULTIBLAUK  SAFETY 
AZOR,  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  on  your 
part  that  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  me  I  may  return  it  to 
you  and  you  will  refund  to  me  the  full  amount  paid  for  it. 


Name St.  <*•  So 

City County State. 


Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving  in  this,  the  one-hundred-and 
thirty-first  year  of  our  independence,  should  be 
a  time  of  unusual  rejoicing  because  of  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  a  law  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  impure  foods. 

Every  day  is  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  home 
where  foods  that  overwork  the  stomach  and 
starve  the  body  have  given  place  to  natural  foods 
that  supply  all  the  elements  for  the  building  of 
the  perfect  human  body  with  the  least  tax  upon 
the  digestive  organs.      Such   a  food  is 

SHREDDED  WHOLE  WHEAT. 
It  is  made  of  the  choicest  white  wheat  that 
grows,  cleaned,  steam-cooked,  shredded  and 
baked.  It  is  a  natural  stimulant  of  peritalsis  and  supplies  all  the  proteids  needed  to 
repair  wasted  tissue,  in  a  form  easily  digested  by  the  most  delicate  stomach.  It  is  the 
cleanest  and  purest  of  all  the  cereal  foods  and  is  made  in  the  cleanest,  most  hygienic 
industrial  building  on  the  continent. 

If  you  like  Shredded  Wheat  Buscuit  for  breakfast  with  milk  or  cream, 
you  will  like  it  as  a  pattie  with  fruit,  creamed  meats  or  vegetables.  Its 
culinary  possibilities  are  almost  unlimited.  Our  new  cook  book  tells  you 
about  some  of  them.    It  is  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  wish  your  Thanksgiving  turkey  lo  reach  the  climax  of  savory 
toothsomeness  a.nd  wholesomeness  make  a  "dressing"  of  crushed  Shred- 
ded Wheat  instead  of  white  bread  crumbs. 

TRISCUIT  is  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  pressed  into  a  wafer  and  baked 
by  electricity.     It  is  delicious  as  a  toast  with  butter,  cheese  or  marmalades. 


THE  NATURAL  FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS 

For  copies  of  the  Literary  Digest  whole  numbers  787,  789, 
780,790,  792,791,  821,  824  and  semi-annual  Indexes  for  vols. 
16,18,  20,  and  24,  returned  to  us  at  once  by  mail,  in  good  con- 
dition, we  will  remit  ten  cents  per  copy,  or  apply  amount 
on  subscription.  Fume  &  Waonalls  Co.,  Publishers, 
4»-6o  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


English  Compound  Words  and   Phrases 

Principles  and  rules  for  compounding,  together  with 
a  reference  list  of  40,000  compound  words.  F.  Horace 
Teall.     8vp,  Cloth,  Leather  Back,  3:1  pp      $2.50. 

"  This  book  may  be  considered  a  rmiil  authority.'  — 
Xeic  York  State  Educational  Journal,  Syracuse,  .V.   F. 
FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY.   Publishers,   New  York 
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"He  h&d  sma.II  skill  6* horse  (-lesh 
who  bought- a,  goose  bo  ride  onVBbrfH^ke 
^      ordinary  so&ps   . 
use-     ^^,L^    -cl, 


EOP-IIBIOMT^ 


is  SAPO  LI  O** 

==Try  ewCdwke  ofiha^nd  be  convinced.5 


The 


Psychic  Treatment 


:«/ 


Nervous  Disorders 

By  DR.  PAUL  DV  BOIS 

Professor  of  Neuropathology ,  University  of  Berne 

A  Translation  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

and  William  A.  White,  M.D.,  of  the  Author's 

"  Les  Psychoneurosis  " 

THIS  work  gives  the  experiences  and  prin- 
ciples of  psychic  treatment  of  nervous 
disorders  based  upon  twenty  years  of  suc- 
cessful specialization  and  practise  in  this 
branch  of  medical  skill.  The  work  of  the 
author  is  that  of  both  psychologist  and  phy- 
sician. Besides  many  psychological  con- 
siderations, the  author  provides  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  methods  used  in  his  practise 
of  psychotherapy. 

"A  WORK  OF  VAST   IMPORTANCE" 

Of  Inestimable  Value  to  Physicians 

"  To  all  engaged  in  medical  pursuits  the  book  must 
be  one  of  inestimable  value." — Medical  Recorder, 
Chicago,  111. 

No  Other  Work  So  Helpful 

"  I  know  of  no  single  book  so  well  adapted  for  the 
physician  who  would  seek  to  know  the  practical  appli- 
cations and  methods  of  psychology  as  that  of  Du  Bois." 
— Prof.  E.  Bleiden,  of  Zurich,  in  the  Munchner 
Medizinische  IV ochenschrift. 

Enlightenment  for  Physicians  and  Sufferers 

"  The  author  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  a  little  too 
optimistic,  but  this  does  not  prevent  his  work  to  be  a 
source  of  enlightenment  for  many  nervous  sufferers, 
and  especially  for  many  physicians." — Frankfurter 
Zeitung . 

Clear  and  Conservative  Treatment 

"  Appearing  at  a  time  when  the  mass  of  the  profes- 
sion are  tending  to  look  upon  such  methods  with  skep- 
ticism and  distrust,  the  book  must  prove  valuable 
because  of  its  clear  and  conservative  handling  of  a  part 
of  our  science  which  has  been  too  little  cultivated. 
Psychic  disorders  demand  psychic  treatment.  The  at- 
titude of  the  author  is  so  optimistic,  yet  withal  so  sane, 
that  any  who  accepts  his  well-nigh  axiomatic  premises 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  convinced  by  his  conclusions." — 
Medical  World,  Philadelphia. 

It  Opens  the  Door  of  Hope 

"  In  this  book  Du  Bois  places  the  treatment  of  those 
nervous  disorders  that  have  no  material  pathological 
basis  on  a  sound,  psychological  foundation.  .  .  .  No 
reader  of  this  book  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the 
door  of  hope  will  be  opened  to  these  patients  when  the 
druggist's  door  is  closed  to  them,  and  that  by  tactfully, 
even  gradually,  educating  them  to  an  understanding  of 
their  condition  a  cure  can  best  be  established.  The 
work  is,  moreover,  most  interesting  reading,  and  its 
charm  of  style  has  not  been  lost  in  the  excellent  trans- 
lation."— American  fournal  of  Surgery,  New  York 
City. 

An  Author  of  High  Repute 

"  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois,  professor  of  neuropathology  at 
the  University  of  Berne,  is  a  physician  of  high  repute 
in  his  especial  line,  who  believes  that  mind  is  superior 
to  matter." — The  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Able  and  Satisfactory 

"...  These  subjects  are  ably  and  satisfactorily  con- 
sidered."— Southern  Practitioner,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8vo,  cloth,  471  pages,  $3.00  net ;   by  mail  $3.15. 
Copious    Index. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,    New  York. 
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KEPT  BEFORE  THE   EYE 
Little  things  and  details  where  they  will  be 

attended  to  at  the  right  time. 
A.  Wonderful  Help  for  Busy  Men 

"The  best  thing  1  ever  used  in  my  office  ; 
cost  $3. 25,  and  has  saved  me  over  $80.00 
already  and  made  my  work  much  easier." 
A.  J.  Thompson.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
DATED  CARDS  from  tray  are  carried  in 
the  handy  leather  pocket  case  2  to  4  weeks 
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No  leaves  to  turn.  Any  card  found  instantly 
by  its  tab.  Extra  cards  for  things  to  be  re- 
tained, keeping  all  memoranda  where  they 
can  be  found  when  wanted. 

Simple  mill  Practical 

Order  now  and  get   cards  for   the   rest  of 
1906  Free  with  each  outfit  for  1907. 
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Sundays  extra,  35c.  and  50c.    Future  year's  cards, 

Outfit  $1,50  to  $6.00 

Booklet  Free 
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The  Pocket  Card  System 

Also  a  valuable  card  index  for  desk  use 
Helps  you  to 

Plan  Your  Work 
Work  Your  Plan 
Accomplish  More 

You  need  it.  Three  years'  sales  have 
proved  that  almost  all  business  and 
professional  men  need  it.   Get  it  Now 
Wilson   Memliidex  Co. 
65  Mill  Street,       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Physical  Culture 

WITHOUT  EXERCISE 

the  healthful,  exhilarating  efiect  of  the 
NATURAL  BODY  COMFORMER 
A  scientific  appliance  for*  men,  women  and  children 
that  cultivates  and  permanently  maintains  a  strong, 
vigorous  body  and  perfect  health.  Straightens  and 
Prevents  Round  Shoulders.  Deep  breathing  is  the 
secret  of  good  health.  The  Natural  is  the  secret  of 
deep  breathing.  Write  to-day  for  descriptive  book- 
let—.Free.  Deft.  A.  4»OOD  FORM  CO.. 
255  West  14SU  St.,  New  York  City. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  BODY  AND  HEALTH  WITH 
SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS 

Handbook  of  Medical  and  Orthopedic 

By    WORKS  WIDE,  M.D. 

Lecturer  in  Medical  Oymnastics  and 
Orthopedy  at  the  Royal  Carolean  Med- 
ico Surgical  Institute,  Stockholm.  ' 

The  latest  work  on  the  princip.es  and  application  o 
Swedish  gymnastics,  massage  andWthopedics.  A  work 
ing  manual  for  all  who  desire  to  erfect  their  bodies  o 
treat  disorders  by  this  psystem.  Second  edition.  8vo 
Cloth.  382  pages.  With  nearly  one  hundred  half-tone 
illustrations.    Price,  $3.0C  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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CONCERNING  "BLIND  CHILDREN" 

II y  Israel  Znngwill,  the  Philadelphia  Item  says: 
"This,  his  first  volume  of  poems,  only  bears 
out  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  master  of  his  craft, 
reaching  out  into  untrodden  stretches,  enveloping 
his  thoughts  in  language  mystical,  satiric,  yet  al- 
ways easily  easily  comprehensible.  ...  A  broad 
intellectuality  flows  steadily  along,  absorbing  little 
rivulets  of  humor,  pathos,  keen  analysis,  whole- 
some criticism  and  practical  ideas."  12mo.,  cloth, 
ornamental  cover,  141  pages.  Price  $1.20;  mail  $1.2!) 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   New  York  and  London 
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woman,  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author  of  "The  Breitman  Ballads,"  etc.,  umo, 
cloth,  134  pages.  $1.00  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
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marriage  of  Fraul  n  Bertha  Krupp  and  Lieu- 
tenant von  Bohlen  and  Holbach  is  conducted 
with  simplicity  at  Essen,  the  Emperor  being 
among  the  guests.  A  gift  of  $500,000  to  the 
Workmen's  Invalid  Fund  is  announced. 
Prince  Alexander  von  Hohenlohe,  who  incurred 
a  rebuke  from  the  Kaiser  for  publishing  the 
diary  of  his  father,  relating  to  the  Bismarck 
dismissal,  resigns  his  office  as  District  Governor 
in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  libel  suit  which  Richard  Croker  began  against 
the  London  Magazine  is  settled,  the  defendants 
agreeing  to  withdraw  the  statements  complained 
of  and  to  make  full  apology. 

October  16. — The  French  submarine  boat  Lutin 
leaves  Bizerta  for  plunging  experiments  and 
does  not  return.  It  is  thought  the  boat  and 
crew  went  to  the  bottom. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Western  Australia, 
by  a  vote  of  19  to  8,  adopts  a  motion  that  the 
State  secede  from  the  rest  of  the  commonwealth. 

Advices  from  Morocco  received  in  Paris  state 
that  the  tribes  are  preparing  to  open  a  holy 
war  in  November. 

Mr.  Clemenceau,  the  French  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  referring  to  the  Dreyfus  case  in  a 
speech  at  Villecroze,  warns  the  army  not  to 
meddle  in  political  affairs. 

October  17. — Premier  Sarrien,  of  France,  resigns, 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior  Clemenceau  is 
mentioned  for  his  office. 

October  18. — Advices  from  Indo-China  report 
horrible  barbarities  practised  by  the  King  of 
Annam  upon  the  wives  and  women  of  his  palace. 
He  is  imprisoned  as  insane  by  the  French 
authorities. 


Domestic. 

October  12. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  is  ended,  and  a  resolution  protesting 
against  the  Kongo  cruelties  is  forwarded  to 
Secretary  Root. 

October  13. — The  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Board 
approves  the  proposition  for  a  new  subway 
system  from  the  Bronx  to  the  Battery  and 
Coney  Island,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $57,000,- 
000. 

Secretary  Taft  turns  over  the  office  of  Provis- 
ional Governor  of  Cuba  to  Charles  E.  Magoon 
and  sails  for  home  on  the  battle-ship  Louisiana. 

October  14. — An  advance  statement  of  the  Post- 
office  Department  finances  shows  a  decrease  of 
$4,000,000  in  the  deficit  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1906. 

Chicago  Americans  win  the  sixth  and  deciding 
game  in  their  series  with  the  Chicago  Nationals, 
thus  becoming  the  baseball  champions  of  the 
world. 

A  missionary  collection  of  over  $70,000  is  raised 
at  the  Gospel  Tabernacle  in  New  York. 

A  negro  college  at  Seneca,  S.  C,  is  blown  up  by 
dynamite. 

General  Wood,  in  his  report  on  the  Philippines, 
urges  the  sending  thither  of  additional  artillery 
and  cavalry,  deprecating  any  reduction  of  the 
present  garrison. 

October  15. — The  Supreme  Court  denies  the  mo- 
tion of  ex-Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  for  a 
rehearing. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  of 
New  York,  recommends  the  discharge  of  Police 
Commissioner  Bingham. 

The  Tennessee  sheriff,  deputies,  and  alleged 
lynchers  charged  with  contempt  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  deny  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  court,  and  raise  the  question  of  the  power 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  to  take  precedence  over 
the  courts  of  the  State. 

October  16. — Secretary  Root,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President,  says  that  he  believes  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  canal  work  is  that  competent 
officials  may  be  driven  from  it  by  indiscriminate 
abuse. 

October  17. — The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
at  Pittsburg  awards  sixteen  medals  and  $13,000 
in  money  for  recent  acts  of  bravery. 

The  triennial  world's  convention  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  opens  in  Boston. 

The  town  of  Seneca,  S.  C,  is  practically  destroyed 
by  fire,  negroes  being  accused  of  starting  it  in 
revenge  for  the  recent  dynamiting  of  their 
school  there. 

A  deficit  of  $61,500  is  discovered  in  the  United 
States  Subtreasury  at  St.  Louis. 

In  the  United  States  Court  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  and  its  traffic  manager  are 
convicted  of  rebating  in  the  sugar  cases. 
Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  dies  in  New  York   of   pneu- 
monia. 

October  18. — The  bankers'  convention  at  St. 
Louis  resolves  to  move  against  the  practise 
of  express  companies  engaging  in  banking 
business. 
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'   A  Great    Text-Book  on   Economics 

The  United  States 

in  the 

Twentieth  Century 

By    PIERRE    LEROY-BEAULIEU 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

IN  this  volume  the  author  makes  a  study  of 
*  the  economic  conditions  in  this  country, 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  visit,  his  point  of 
view  being  French.  Notable  chapters  deal 
with  the  Negro  Problem,  of  which  he  writes 
with  much  sanity  and  wisdom;  the  Tariff 
and  Free  Trade;  the  Trusts  and  our  varied 
Industries,  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 
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THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

(Part  One) 

Chap.  I.  Environment. 

Chap.  II.  Origins  and  Characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can People. 

Chap.  III.  The  Composition  of  the  White  Population 
and  the  Distribution  of  Its  Different 
Elements. 

Chap.  IV.  The  Negro  Population  and  the  Race 
Question. 

Chap.  V.  The  Natural  Increase  of  the  American 
People  and  Their  Birth-Rate. 

RURAL  AMERICA— (Part  Two) 

Chap.  I.  Natural    Conditions,     Ownership,     and 

Operation. 
Chap.  II.        The  Value  and  Distribution  of  Various 

Products. 
Chap.  III.      The  Production  of  Cereals. 
Chap.  IV.       The  Live-Stock  and  Dairy  Industries. 
Chap.  V.        The  Production  of  Cotton. 
Chap.  VI.       Other  Products  of  Importance. 
Chap.  VII.    Irrigation  and  the   Opening   Up   of  the 

West. 

INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA— (Part  Three) 

Chap.  I.  General  Characteristics  of  American  In- 
dustry and  the  Causes  of  Its  Superiority. 

Chap.  II.        How  American  Industry  is  Organized. 

Chap.  III.      Motive  Power  in  America. 

Chap.  IV.  The  Relative  Importance  and  the  Distri- 
bution of  the  Different  Industries. 

Chap.  V.        The  Mineral  Industry. 

Chap.  VI.      The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

Chap.  VII.    The  Vehicle  Industry. 

Chap.  VIII.  The  Electrical  Industry. 

Chap.  IX.      The  Textile  Industry. 

Chap.  X.         The  Food  Products  Industry. 

Chap.  XI.     The  Reward  of  Labor. 

COMMERCIAL  AMERICA-(Part  Four) 

Chap.  I.         The  American  Railway  System. 
Chap.  II.        Foreign  Trade. 

Chap.  III.  Commercial  Relations  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

Extracts  from  Reviews  of  the  French  Edition 

Our  Commercial  Conditions  Seen  from  New 
Viewpoints 

"  In  this  study  of  '  The  United  States  In  the  Twentieth 
Century  '  we  have  a  book  comparable  to  Biyce's  'Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  '  and  Munsterberg's 'The  Americans,' 
but  while  the  Englishman  and  the  German  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  space  to  political,  intellectual,  and  social 
phenomena,  the  Frenchman's  work  is  a  statistical  analy- 
sis of  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  this 
country.  It  is  as  thorough,  impartial,  and  clearly 
thought  out  as  the  author's  former  works  on  colonization, 
taxation,  and  the  Eastern  question,  and  would  be  of  as 
much  value  to  us  as  to  the  1  rench  if  it  were  translated. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  frequent  comparisons  of  Euro- 

Eean  and  American  conditions,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
y  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  of  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Stntes,  and  his  views  on  "the 
problems  that  perplex  us."—  The  Independent. 

A  Forecast  of  Our  Future  Development  and  its  Ef- 
fects upon  the  Old  World 

"  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  eminent  French  Publicist,  has 
recently  added  a  volume  certain  to  command  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  Old  World,  and  deserving  no  lessconsideration 
in  the  New.  '  Les  Etats-Unis  au  XXe  Siecle'  is  a  conscien- 
tious and  exhaustive  attempt  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  to  unfold  before  Euro- 
pean eyes  the  causes  contributing  to  place  the  country 
in  a  unique  position  which  all  may  envy  but  which  none 
can  reach.'  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  further  endeavors— and 
this  phase  of  his  task  holds  perhaps  the  highest  interest 
for  American  readers— to  forecast  our  future  economic 
development  and  its  effects  upon  '  Old  Europe.'  "—From 
an  exhaustive  article  in  The  Outlook. 

8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net 
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Just  Published 

THE 

INCUBATOR 
BABY 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Author   of   'Tigs   is    Pigs,"   etc. 

The  baby  in  this  story  will  tug 
at  your  heart  strings  so  that 
you  will  want  to  cuddle  her 
in  your  arms  and  adopt  her  for 
life. 


•'Marjorie" 

Weight:— 
lib.  8oz. 
Deliciously 
Sweet, 
Intelligent 
and  Human. 
She 
Thinks 

and 
Talks 

from  Birth. 


In  a  gently  satirical  way  the  author 
does  for  wee  little  "Marjorie"  what 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  did  for  his 
"Johnny  Bear" — personifies  his  subject. 
This  big  stupid  world  is  all  so  strange 
to  this  sweet  wee  mite  of  humanity ! 
Its  cunning  little  form  is  not  more  of  a 
1  wonder  to  the  many  curious  faces  that 
gaze  into  the  Incubatorthan  those  faces  are  to  the  little 
mite  itself.  Its  struggles  to  grow  in  a  natural  way 
unhampered  by  rules  and  regulations  are  touchingly 
sweet  and  human. 

Incidentally  it  maybe  said  that  no  incubators, nurses, 
doctors  or  other  attendants  can  ever  satisfy  the  human 
longing  for  mother  love,  mother  kisses  and  mother 
heart  throbs,  and  this  little  mite  tells  us  all  this,  in  a 
way  that  is  pathetic,  tender  and  true. 

■  2tno,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 
44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 
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JUST  OUT—The  Book  That  Many 
People    Have    Been     Waiting    For 


A  Desk-Book  of 
Errors  in  English 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  F.S.A. 

Associate  Editor  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary,"  etc. 
Deals  with  the  hundred  and  one  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  corre- 
spondence which  are  not  treated  in  the 
dictionary. 

"  Should  be  on  every  writer's  desk.  If  studied  in 
season  and  out  of  season  it  will  correct  numerous 
inelegancies  and  vulgarities  of  speech."—  The  Union, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

"  The  book  is  admirably  arranged  to  facilitate  search 
for  a  decision  on  a  moot  point  or  a  doubtful  usage." — 
Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12mo,  cloth,  242  pages,  75  cents  net;  by  mail  S3  cents. 
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with  those  who  show  ability  to  make 
good.     Address 
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The  Literary   Digest 
60   East  23d   St.  New  York 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"G.  C.  P.,"  Farmington,  Me. — "Is  the  following 
expression  correct:  'James  B.  Clark  Company, 
Proprietor'?" 

As  the  word  company  in  the  sense  used  here 
denotes  "a  number  of  persons  forming  a  corpora- 
tion, gild,  or  partnership,"  the  word  "proprietor" 
should  be  used  in  the  plural. 

"P.  O.  C,"  Montegut,  La. — "In  the  example 
'What  will  207  cows  cost  at  S37  a  cow?'  what 
number  is  the  multiplier?  Also,  which  is  the 
multiplier  in  the  example  'What  will  37  mules  cost 
at  $207  apiece'  ?  " 

The  word  multiplier  is  defined  in  mathematics  as 
"the  multiplying  number."  By  inverting  the 
examples  given,  "F.  O.  C."  can  easily  see  which  is 
the  multiplying  number.  For  example:  If  one 
cow  costs  $37  what  will  207  cows  cost?  Here  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  the  cost  of  one  cow  which  must  be 
multiplied,  but,  by  what?  Certainly  not  by  the 
cost,  but  by  the  number  of  cows  to  be  purchased, 
therefore  207  is  the  multiplier.  By  applying  the 
same  process  to  the  second  example  37  will  be 
found  to  be  its  multiplier. 

"Rev.  J.  P.  McK."  and  "N.  J.  H.,"  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — "Is  the  phrase  'to  learn  wisdom'  correct? 
Can  you  cite  authorities  to  substantiate  its  correct- 
ness?" 

If  experience  teaches  wisdom  it  is  quite  evident 
that  wisdom  can  be  learnt,  but  see  Proverbs  xxx.  3: 
"I  neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  have  the  knowledge 
of  the  holy." 

"E.  T.."  Cincinnati,  O. — What  is  the  origin  of 
the  word  Hoosier  and  why  is  it  applied  to  persons 
from  Indiana? 

The  term  is  an  Americanism  used  as  a  nickname 
for  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Indiana.  Its  origin 
is  unknown;  some  persons  claim  that  it  is  derived 
from  "Husher,"  a  slang  term  for  "bully"- at  one 
time  common  in   the  Western  States. 

"H.  O.  F."  Ocampo,  Mex. — "Is  there  such  a 
word  as  consignative  in  the  English  language?  I 
used  the  term  in  translating  the  Spanish  consigna- 
tivo  recently,  but  can  not  find  it  in  any  dictionary- 
available.  I  need  an  adjective  that  will  express 
the  word." 

There  is  no  such  word  in  the  language,  the  correct 
adjective  being  consignable.  Nor  is  the  word  con- 
signativo  to  be  found  in  Bensley's  edition  of  Velaz- 
quez dela  Cadena  andSeoane's  Spanish  dictionaries. 
But  the  word  may  be  the  result  of  natural  growth 
in  language  and  in  time  may  be  translated  consigna- 
tive, as  done  by  "H.  O.  F.,"  for  there  are  analogous 
terms  in  English,  as,  "administrable,"  "adminis- 
trative." 

"M.  M.  M.,"  Goshen,  Ind. — Welsh  rarebit  is 
incorrect;  Welsh  rabbit  is  what  you  seek.  A  Welsh 
rabbit  is  toasted  or  melted  cheese  well-seasoned  and 
served  on  toast.  The  term,  probably  of  slang 
origin,  is  analogous  to  Munster  plums  for  Irish 
potatoes,  and  Glasgow  magistrate  for  a  salt  herring. 

"D  A  G."  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — "Who  was  Vir- 
ginia Dare,  and  what,  if  any,  were  the  circumstances 
that  make  her  notable?  " 

This  is  not  a  lexicographical  question,  but  as 
the  subiect  of  the  inquiry  has  a  national  reputation 
and  may  interest  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
the  Lexicographer  answers  it:     Virginia   Dare  was 
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"Everyone   Exclaims  

About  Our  Lights!" 

"THE  LAMPS  are  splendid.  Everyone  exclaims  about  the  amount  of  light  they  give,"  writes 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Reese,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "My  city  friends  visiting  here  say  they  are  as  good  as  Gas.  In 
fact,  my  home  is  now  considered  the  best-lighted  house  in  the  county.  Why,  when  we  go  visiting 
our  neighbors  of  an  evening  it  is  bard  to  keep  from  exclaiming  about  the  poor  light  they  navel" 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  the  new  method  of  burning 
common  kerosene  oil,  and  is  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  lamps  in  results  as  it  is  in  appearance.  It 
makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods. 
Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene, 
yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp 

is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be 
turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
dangtr.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving. 
Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods 
a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that 
has  no  equal. 

And  yet  the  lamp  actually  pays  for  itself.  For  while  the  ordinary  round-wirk  lamp,  usually  considered  the  cheapest  ofall  lighting 
methods,  burns  but  about  A  hours  on  a  quart  "I  oil,  the  Angle  Lamp  burns  a  full  18  hours  on  the  same  quantity.  But  send  for  our  catalog 
%7"  explaining  the  new  principles  employed  lu  this  lump,  and  for  our  proposition  I   r  selling  on 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  your  home  admiringly  referred  to  by  your  neighbors  as  "the  best-lighted  house  in  the  county"—  if  you  knew 
auch  a  light  would  cost  so  much  leas  than  your  present  system  as  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months'  use  —  then  write  for  catalog 
scribing  The  Angle  Lamp  fully  and  listing  32  varieties  from  $1.80  up.     It  is  free  for  asking 
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the  first  child  born  of  English  parents  in  America. 
Her  birth  took  place  on  August  18,  1587  at  Roan- 
oke, North  Carolina.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Governor  John  White  and  the  daughter  of  Eleanor 
Dare,  wife  of  one  of  the  members  of  Governor 
White's  staff.  White's  expedition  to  found  an 
agricultural  colony  lelt  Plymouth,  England,  in 
April,  1587,  and  reacned  Roanoke  in  July.  Soon 
after  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  White  returned 
England;  and  when  he  came  back  two  years  later 
he  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  colony  or  of 
the  child.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Indians 
destroyed  the  colony,  but  there  is  a  theory  that  des- 
cendants of  the  colonists  are  to  be  found  among 
North  Carolina  half-breeds.  This  theory  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  Governor  White  found  an  inscription 
cut  into  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  seemed  to  indicate 
the  colonists  had  removed  to  Croatan  and,  through 
the  friendship  of  Chief  Manteo,  had  escaped  and 
assimilated  with  the  Indians. 

"W.  D.  I.  A.,"  DuBois,  Pa. — Collective  nouns 
may  be  used  with  verbs  either  in  the  singular  or  the 
plural.  The  sentence  you  give  would  sound  more 
euphonious  if  a  verb  in  the  plural  were  used  than  it 
would  if  you  used  a  verb  in  the  singular. 

"H.  B.,"  Hamilton,  Ont. — "(1)  Is  it  correct  to 
call  grape-juice  unfermented  wine?  (2)  Is  there 
such  a  word  as  unfermented,  (3)  or  such  a  thing  as 
unfermented  wine?" 

(1)  Wine  is  defined  as  "the  fermented  juice  of 

the  grape;    in  loose  usage,   the  juice  of  the   grape 

whether    fermented    or    unfermented."     (2)    There  is 

such  a  word.     (3)  Literally,  no,    because  it  is  not 

wine  until  it  has  fermented;   but  according  to  usage, 

yes,    because    the    people    speak    of    the    expressed 

juice  of  the  grape  or  of  other  fruits  as  unfermented 

wine. 

"J.  T.  G.  A.,"  Bedford,  Ga—  "What  is  the  de- 
rivation of  Noel  as  applied  to  Christmas?  Is  it 
ever  written  Nowell?" 

Noel  is  from  the  Old  French  nowel,  or  nouel,  written 
in  Middle  English  nowel  or  nowelle.  In  Old  Spanish 
it  was  written  nadal  and  in  Medieval  Latin  natale, 
whence  the  phrase  Natale  Domini,  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord.  It  is  possible  that  some  writer  has 
spelled  the  word  nowell. 

"J.  J.  B.,"  Holstein,  la. — "Is  the  spelling  of  the 
word  ephectic  correct?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  what  its  derivation?" 

The  spelling  is  correct,  and  the  meaning  is  "hold- 
ing judgment  in  suspense."  The  word  was  applied 
to  the  Ancient  Skeptics,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Greek   ephektikos,  meaning    "capable   of   checking." 

"J.  Z.,"  New  York  city. — "Is  it  correct  to  speak 
of    a    bad    quality?" 

It  is.  The  sense  in  which  the  word  "quality"  is 
used  here  is  "degree  of  excellence;  relative  good- 
ness"; as,  sugar  of  bad  quality.  In  the  example 
cited,  quality  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  "grade." 

"I.  R.,"  San  Francisco. — "(1)  In  the  Sailor's 
Magazine,  September,  1906,  page  261,  the  word  tickle 
is  used  in  a  sense  which  I  do  not  find.  It  seems  to 
be  a  nautical  term  meaning  'channel.'  Am  I 
right?  (2)  On  page  263  of  the  same  publication 
is  the  word  suddy.  Should  this  not  be  sudsy? 
(3)  On  page  280  is  the  word  squiffed,  the  meaning 
of  which  I  can  not  determine.  Can  you  help  me?' 

(1)  This  may  be  a  seaman's  corruption  for  tickler, 
which  designates  "a  narrow  or  difficult  strait  or 
water-passage,"  a  meaning  commonly  given  to  the 
word  by  Newfoundlanders.  (2)  The  word  suddy 
means  "full  of  sudd."  Sudd  is  floating  vegetable 
matter  that  impedes  the  navigation  of  the  White 
Nile,  much  as  sargasso  impedes  the  navigation  of 
certain  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Sudsy  means 
resembling  suds  or  covered  with  foam.  (3)  Possibly 
a  slang  term  meaning  "sprung"  or  tipsy. 

"E.  B.,"  Omaha,  Neb. — "What  is  the  difference 
between  round  and  perfectly  round?  Is  it  correct 
to  say  perfectly  round  f ' ' 

The  word  round  is  defined  as  meaning,  specifically, 
"circular,  spherical,  cylindrical."  But  in  general 
it  is  defined  as  "having  such  a  contour  that  a  secti,  n 
in  some  direction  will  be  circular  or  approximately  so 
On  account  of  the  breadth  of  meaning  which  1.0 
word  round  has  been  given  by  usage,  it  is  correct  to 
say  perfectly  round  when  one  wishes  to  designate 
something  that  is  absolutely  spherical.  Without 
the  qualifying  word,  round  conveys  the  idea  of 
something  spherical  (,as  a  round  apple,  a  round 
cheek,  etc.)  which  is  not  positively  so. 
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OUR    MISUNDERSTANDING    WITH   JAPAN. 


fronted  with  the  question  of  States'  rights.  A  parallel  case  was 
the  killing  of  Italians  in  Louisiana  in  1889,  a  matter  in  the  redress 
of  which  Washington  was  powerless,  as  the  affair  rested  entirely 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stale  officials.     That  situation  re- 


T3OLITICAL  maneuvering  in  San  Francisco  under  the  shadow       suited  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  Minister.     A  curious  out- 
come of  the  present  situation,  however,  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 


■*•  of  the  pending  elections  is  the  apparent  cause  of  a  situation 
which  remains  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  our  Government,  and 
for  a  time  seemed  to  imperil  the  friendly  relations  between  this 
country  and  Japan.  The  trouble  is  immediately  due  to  a  recent 
action  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  which  decrees 
that  Japanese  students  be  debarred  from  the  public  schools  and 
received  only  at  the  separate  school  for  Orientals  in  Clay  Street, 
a  school  already  attended  by  Chinese  and 
Korean  children.  In  defense  of  this  action— 
which  is  said  to  be  a  concession  to  organized 
labor's  growing  dislike  for  the  Japanese — 
Secretary  Leffingwell,  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, replying  to  the  protest  of  the  Japa- 
nese Consul,  K.  Hyeno,  cites  article  10,  sec- 
tion 1662,  of  the  school  law  of  the  State  of 
California,  which  says  :  "  Trustees  shall  have 
the  power  ...  to  establish  separate  schools 
for  Indian  children  and  for  children  of  Mon- 
golian or  Chinese  descent.  When  such  sepa- 
rate schools  are  established,  Indian,  Chinese, 
or  Mongolian  children  must  not  be  admitted 
into  any  other." 

On  the  other  hand,  Viscount  Aoki,  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  at  Washington,  has  infor- 
mally represented  to  Secretary  Root  that  the 
course  of  the  San  Francisco  authorities 
amounts  to  a  contravention  of  Japan's  treaty 
rights  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  1894.  In  Japan 
the  immediate  result  of  the  board's  action, 
according  to  dispatches  from  Tokyo,  was  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation.  The  American 
protest  against  her  program  in  Manchuria, 
the  killing  of  Japanese  poachers,  the  attacks 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  on  Japan's  commercial  trickery,  the  Ha- 
waiian exclusion  policy,  the  public  insults  to  Professor  Omori, 
and  Congressman  Kahn's  war  threats,  states  the  Tokyo  corre- 
spondent to  the  New  York  Sun,  aroused  little  feeling  in  Japan; 
but  "the  exclusion  of  Japanese  children  from  the  public  schools 
cuts  this  child-loving  nation  to  the  quick."  We  are  told  that 
the  Tokyo  Kokumin  reminds  its  readers  of  President  Roose- 
velt's informal  assurances  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  between 
America  and  Japan  during  his  Administration,  and  other  papers 
in  that  city,  among  them  the  Jiji  Shimpo,  emphasize  the  local 
character  of  the  "  outrage."  Nevertheless,  as  Viscount  Aoki  as- 
serts in  a  recent  interview.  "  there  is  much  misunderstanding  in 
Japan  concerning  the  true  situation." 

The   embarrassment   caused    in    Washington,    say   dispatches 
from  that  city,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Administration  is  con- 


SECRETARY   METCALF, 

Who  is  sent  to  San  Francisco  as  the  special 
commissioner  of  the  President  to  investigate 
the  discrimination  against  Japanese  children 
by  the  school  authorities  there.  He  is  a  Cali- 
fornian. 


the  history  of  the  United  States  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Consti- 
tution may  be  invoked  to  compel  local  authorities  within  a  State 
to  respect  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  says  a  Washington  dispatch. 
To  quote  from  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  Previous  administrations  have  remained  helpless  or  supine  in 
the  face  of  local  action  which  as  seriously  embarrassed  the  nation 
in  its  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  and 
outrages  within  the  boundaries  of  the  States 
have  gone  unpunished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  belief  that  the  Fede- 
ral Government  was  without  jurisdiction  It 
has  remained  for  Elihu  Root,  the  present 
Secretary  of  State,  to  enunciate  the  principle 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
affords  ample  authority  to  compel  observance 
by  a  State  of  the  provisions  of  an  international 
treaty.  Article  VI.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares : 

"'This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. ' 

"  Confident  that  Secretary  Root  is  correct  in 
his  belief  that  there  is  full  authority  under 
the  Constitution,  the  Administration  will 
promptly  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  those 
discriminations  against  Japanese  citizens 
which  local  authorities  within  the  State  of 
California  have  been  and  are  practising." 

In  San  Francisco  the  interest  seems  to 
center  largely  in  the  local  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation. Dr.  Johnson,  of  the  Interdenominational  Missions  Con- 
gress in  session  at  Oakland,  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  condemned  its  action  as  "unjust,  unwise,  un-American, 
untimely,  unchristian,  and  unfair." 

Dispatches  state  that  local  anti-Japanese  feeling  is  focused  in 
the  "  Japanese  and  Korean  Exclusion  League,"  an  organization  re- 
cruited largely  from  labor  ranks.  So  powerful  is  this  feeling  that  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties  contain  planks  demanding  the 
exclusion  of  Japanese  from  the. country.  The  New  World,  a. 
Japanese  newspaper  published  in  San  Francisco,  reports  an  in- 
dignation meeting  at  which  Dr.  Miyakawa,  a  lawyer,  suggested 
injunction  or  mandamus  proceedings  for  getting  rid  of  the  diffi- 


culty, 
peal : 


The  Japanese- American,  of  the  same  city,  makes  this  ap- 


"  Our  brethren,  the  students  of  the  public  school,  we  hope  that 
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not  one  of  you  will  attend  the  separate  school  for  the  time  being. 
Your  parents  and  friends  will  devise  a  good  plan  for  you.  But 
if  any  one  of  you  should  attend  the  separate  school,  it  might  give 
an  exjcuse  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  claim  that  some  of  our 
Japanese  school  children  like  to  attend  the  separate  school." 

A  test  case  will  come  to  trial  on  November  5,  when  the  Board 
of  Education  will  be  asked  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  com- 
pelling the  reinstatement  of  I.  Yasuhara,  a  Japanese  pupil  recently 
excluded  from  the  Pacific  Heights  grammar-school,  should  not  be 
issued.  Meanwhile  the  press  generally  throughout  the  country 
deplore  the  misunderstanding  to  which  the  board's  action  has 
given  rise  in  Japan,  and  dwell  upon  the  resultant  embarrassment 
at  Washington.  "What  can  the  Federal  Government  do  about 
it?"  asks  the  Boston  Transcript,  as  "it  has  no  control  over  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  State,  or  city  other  than  the  city  of  Washing- 
ion  and  the  cities  of  its  outlying  possessions."  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  American  diplomacy,  remarks  the  Boston  Herald,  has 
always  been  "  to  make  clear  to  Europe  the  sometimes  embarrass- 
ing complications  arising  from  the  e-pluribus-unum  character  of 
our  Government."  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York)  suggests  that 
it  lopks  like  more  work  for  Secretary  Taft,  "  the  great  pacificator," 
■who  "  is  just  the  man  to  explain  to  the  Japanese  the  intricacies  of 
our  federal  system."  The  Japanese  Ambassador,  who  protests 
against  indignities  heaped  upon  "  poor,  innocent  little  Japanese 
children,"  understands  the  situation,  but  will  find  it  difficult  to 
present  it  clearly  to  his  countrymen,  says  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York).     Thus  we  read  : 

"He  can  not  readily  explain  that,  the  Chinese  issue  no  longer  ' 
being  available  as  a  stepping-stone  to  high  office,  an  unscrupulous 
California  editor  began  an  anti-Japanese  campaign  a  couple  of 
years  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of  winning  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Were  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  people  familiar  with  our  internal 
affairs,  they  would  realize  that  this  would-be  Senator  was, merely  : 
imitating  numerous  Southern  politicians  who,  in  default  of  any 
other  issue,  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  negro  domination  and  racial 
decadence  whenever  they  are  after  office.  This  is  largely  the  ex- 
planation of  the  attacks  upon  the  Japanese  in  California.  It  is 
the  kind  of  campaign  that  Mr.  Hearst  would  delight  in.  Down 
with  the  Japanese  !  is  not  quite  so  effective  a  cry  as  Denis  Kear- 
ney found  the  down-with-the-Chinese  slogan  to  be,  because  there 
are  not  yet  one  hundred  thousand  Japanese  in  all  the  United 
States •;  still,  it  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  with  labor  men 
.and  ignorant  voters." 

Altho  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  do  nothing  but  plead  with  California 
to  mend  her  ways,  adds  the  same  paper,  that  State  will  do  well  to 
heed  the  warning,  as  trade  with  Japan  is  one  of  its  and  the  nation's 
great  assets.     Moreover: 

"  Viewed  from  a  broader  aspect,  the  friendship  of  Japan  is 
something  the  United  Statescannot  afford  to  throw  away      Count 


-     - 

Okuma  has  just  said  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  'are  the 
two  great  powers  in  the  new  world  of  the  future.'  A  serious  mis- 
understanding between   them  would   be   injurious  to  the  whole , 

world." 

1 

Emphasizing  the  narrowly  localized  character  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  feeling,  the  papers  agree  that  it  does  not  exist  east  of ; 
California,  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  State  to  excite 
race  hatred  against  Orientals  throughout  the  country  would  be; 
treated  with  derision.  The  Baltimore  News  finds  it  "  impossible 
to  avoid  a  feeling  of  acute  sadness  "  in  contemplating  the  strain 
put  upon  Japan's  friendship  for  us.  And  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning  Star  speaks  out  emphatically  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  extent  that  there  has  been  any  actual  outbreak  of  anti- 
Japanese  feeling  anywhere  in  this  country  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  To  the  ex- 
tent, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Japanese  people  are  holding  the 
whole  American  people  responsible  for  a  few  incidents  chiefly  the 
result  of  disturbed  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  they  are  unjust 
to  this  country.   ...... 

"  If  the  people  of  the  coast  are  in  truth  engaged  in  any  form  of 
anti-Japanese  crusade,  or  are  showing  a  prejudice  against  the 
Japanese,  they  are  open  to  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
whole  people  of  fbis  country.  -         ^ 

"  Our  interests  in  the  Far  East,  to  speak  commercially,  are  too 
heavy  and  important  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  wanton  insult 
of  the  dominant  power.  Our  good  faith  as  a  nation  is  pledged  to 
the  observance  of  certain  international  proprieties.  Let  proper 
representations  be;  made  to  the  Japanese  people  that  will  repu- 
diate the  mistakes  and  follies  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in 
this  foolish,  dangerous' propaganda," 

Says  the  New' York  Gldbe,  commenting  upon  the  sending  of 
Secretary  Mefcalf  to  the  scene  of  trouble : " 

"The  action  of  the  President  is  commendable,  and' bears  the 
highest  mark  of  friendly  indulgence.  It  is  an  earnest  to  Japan 
and  to  all  other  nations  of  our  sensibility  not  only  to  their  claims 
of  highly  questionable  rights  but  also  of  our  desire  to  indulge  their 
prejudices  so  far  as  we  may.  Presumably  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment understands  our  form  of  government— whatever  may  be  the 
ignorance  of  the  Japanese  people  with  respect  to  it— and  so  under- 
standing it  must  appreciate  all  the  more  the  almost  gratuitous  solic- 
itude for  their  peace  of  mind  displayed  by  the  President. 

"The  institution  of  a  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
San  Francisco  citing  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city  to  show 
cause  why  an  injunction  should  not  issue  compelling  the  reinstate- 
ment of  a  Japanese  student  excluded  from  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  is  also  a  move  which,  viewed  in  the  large,  may  be  consid- 
ered one  of  indulgent  diplomacy.  Like  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  sending  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  San 
Francisco,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  purely  sentimental.  As 
such,  of  course,  it  is  merely  accessory  to  the  greater  act.  The 
action  from  Washington  is  the  thing  which  will  be  talked  of  in 
foreign  press  and  chancellery." 


HE   CAN'T  HIDE  THE   BUNCH   BEHIND   HIM— THE    CURTAIN   IS  TOO  THIN. 

-Opper  in  t life  New  York  American 

SOME    HEARST   AMMUNITION. 


A   VOTE   TOR    HUGHES    IS    A   VOTE    FOR   THIS. 

—  Sullivant  in  the  New  York  American. 
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HEARST   (INCORPORATED). 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

RETURN    SHOTS. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  ABSALOM. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


NEW  YORK  STATE   PREDICTIONS. 

INTEREST  throughout  the  country  is  excited  to  an  altogether 
unique  degree  by  the  gubernatorial  contest  in  New  York,  a 
contest  in  which,  as  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  remarks,  all  well-recognized  rules  and  precedents  of 
politics  have  been  completely  upset.  In  the  course  of  the  battle 
the  conventional  alinement  of  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
has  practically  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  appears  a  tendency 
to  line  up  class  against  class.  As  a  consequence  the  political 
prophets  are  at  heart  less  confident  than  usual  in  their  predictions. 
"The  straws  which  show  the  way  the  wind  blows  are  whirling  in 
a  cyclone  of  gutter-dust,"  writes  Lindsay  Denison  in  Ridgway^s, 
"and  either  side  may,  in  good  faith,  read  victory  in  them."  As 
already  reported  in  these  pages,  there  have  been  notable  instances 
of  conservative  Democrats  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Republican 
nominee.  On  the  other  hand,  Murphy,  in  the  maiden  speech  of 
his  career,  has  summoned  united  Tammany  to  the  support  of 
Hearst;  and  Bryan's  paper,  The  Commoner,  calls  upon  all  loyal 
Democrats  to  give  the  Democratic  candidate  their  enthusiastic 
support,  since  "  Mr.  Hearst  is  making  a  magnificent  campaign  and 
is  telling  the  people  just  where  he  stands."  Mr.  Denison,  after 
examining  the  available  sourcesof  information,  finds  that  "wher- 
ever Hearst's  newspapers  have  had  a  large  circulation  up  the 
State  he  has  cut  heavily  into  Republican  strength  ;  the  cross-over 
from  the  Republican  column  to  the  Hearst  column  is  greater  than 
the  tide  setting  in  the  other  direction."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unusually  large  registration  throughout  the  State  is  interpreted  by 
the  Republicans  to  mean  that  those  Democrats  hostile  to  Hearst 
will  come  out  and  vote  for  Hughes  instead  of  merely  staying 
away  from  the  polls.  Signs  afforded  by  the  betting  have  been  so 
far  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hughes.  When  the  odds  stood  at  3  to  i  Mr. 
Hearst's  papers  met  the  fact  with  the  ad-captandum  retort,  "At 
this  moment  they  are  betting  3  to  1  that  you,  the  voter,  are  an 
idiot."  A  splitting  up  of  the  labor  vote  consequent  upon  the 
dropping  of  Independence-League  candidates  from  the  ticket  has 
been  given  much  prominence  by  the  anti-Hearst  papers,  altho  The 
Evening  Post  admits  that  in  spite  of  defections  "  Hearst  will 
doubtless  get  a  large  labor  vote."  The  Herald,  Hearst's  most 
bitter  opponent  among  the  metropolitan  papers,  predicts,  from 
preliminary  canvasses,  a  Hughes  majority  of  32,800,  distributed 
as  follows,  in  the  fourteen  northern  counties: 


Clinton  1,800  Lewis 1,300 

Essex   2,200  Montgomery 1,500 

Franklin 2,500  St.  Lawrence 8,000 

Fulton , 1,800  Saratoga 1.500 

Hamilton 100  Schenectady 2,200 

Herkimer 1,400  Warren 1,500 

Jefferson 4,000  Washington 3,000 

Even  The  Herald,,  however,  finds  Republicans  supporting 
Hearst  in  Chenango,  and  admits  a  Hearstward  drift  in  the  Re- 
publican forces  in  Chemung.  One  "straw  "vote  taken  by  The 
HeralcMo  test  the  position  of  the  "average  voter"  yielded  1,812 
for  Hughes  against  1,717  for  Hearst  and  134  doubtful,  out  of  a 
vote  of  3,718.  A  more  extensive  canvass  in  three  boroughs  by 
The  World  (Anti-Hearst)  gave  Hearst  a  lead  of  x  ,168  in  a  total  of 
11,548  votes. 

Individual  predictions  are  not  lacking  in  number,  whatever  their 
rating  for  accuracy.  Senator  John  Raines,  Republican  leader  of 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature,  is  quoted  by  The  Evening 
Sun  as  declaring  the  election  of  Hughes  by  a  large  majority 
"assured."  Hearst  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  after  his  tour  of 
the  State,  claims  a  plurality  of  150,000.  Chairman  Conners,  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  names  the  same  figures,  but  adds, 
according  to  The  Times,  "  It  might  be  250,000,  by  the  way  things 
look."  Murphy,  less  committal,  is  content  with  somebody  else's 
estimate  of  a  74,000  majority  for  New  York  city  alone.  When 
a  reporter  remarked  that  "Coler  got  123,000  plurality  in  New 
York  city  in  1902  and  was  beaten,"  Murphy  reminded  him  that  in 
Coler's  year  "  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  Democrats  up  the 
State."  This  year,  he  added,  he  "  wouldn't  be  surprized  if  Hearst 
came  down  to  the  Bronx  with  a  majority." 

The  Sun  cites  Chairman  Woodruff,  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  after  interviews  with  thirty  of  the  sixty-one  Republi- 
can county  chairmen,  as  reporting  the  situation  satisfactory,  from 
his  point  of  view,  in  those  thirty  counties.     Says  The  Sun  : 

"  Personally  a  number  of  the  county  chairmen  said  that  they  had 
discovered  quite  a  drift  toward  Hearst  on  the  part  of  workingmen 
in  a  number  of  the  smaller  cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  These 
county  chairmen  went  on  to  say,  however,  that  this  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  votes  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Democrats 
who  would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Hearst.  The  farmers,  it  was  stated, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  are  solidly  for  Hughes.  Further 
talks  with  a  number  of  these  county  chairmen  elicited  the  infor- 
mation that  there  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  all  over  the  State." 
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From  "  The  Sileut  Waiy 


HOW   LONG  WILL  THEY  BOW  DOWN 


Copyright  1906  by  J.  A.  Mitchell. 

"from  the  depths." 


— Sime  in  New  York  American. 

SIGNS   OF   THE   TIMES. 


SUGGESTIVE  STATISTICS    FROM   AMERICA'S 
GREATEST   PRISON. 

AN  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  Missouri  State  Prison 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Speed  Mosby,  pardon  attorney  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  has  yielded  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
facts.  Of  1,794  convicts  received  during  a  recent  two-year  period 
Mr.  Mosby  finds  more  than  one-third  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  the  age  of  greatest  criminality  being  twenty-three. 
The  figures  further  show  that  crimes  of  sex  had  been  proportion- 
ately few  among  the  young  men  ;  that  nearly  one-half  the  convicts 
had  led  temperate  lives  ;  that  religion  is  a  slightly  greater  deter- 
rent of  crime  than  education  ;  that  marriage  operates  against  the 
criminal  tendencies;  that  few  of  that  number  knew  any  trade  or 
profession ;  and  that  apparently  only  about  fourteen  per  cent, 
again  lapse  into  crime.  Mr.  Mosby's  comparisons  indicate,  more- 
over, a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  criminals  among  the  native- 
born  than  among  the  foreign-born.  To  give  his  findings  in  greater 
detail,  as  they  appear  in  The  North  American  Review : 

"Of  the  1,794  convicts,  627,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  of  the 
ages  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  both  inclusive.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 96  were  twenty  years  of  age  ;  98  were  twenty-one  ;  104  were 
twenty-two;  132  were  twenty-three;  ioi  were  twenty-four;  and  96 
•were  twenty-five.  It  thus  appears  that  the  age  of  greatest  crim- 
inality in  the  period  of  greatest  criminality  is  twenty-three.  Of 
this  younger  and  most  numerous  class  of  criminals,  404  of  the  627 
(or  nearly  two-thirds)  had  committed  crimes  of  violence,  such  as 
homicides,  assaults  with  intent  to  kill, burglaries, etc.,  the  remain- 
ing 223  having  committed  crimes  such  as  larceny,  forgery,  and 
other  crimes  not  involving  the  use  of  physical  violence.  It  is  thus 
shown  that,  in  the  period  of  greatest  criminal  activity,  crimes  of 
the  daring  and  adventurous  sort  are  most  frequent.  Singularly 
enough,  it  appears  that  the  crimes  involving  the  sexual  passions 
are  proportionately  small  among  this  class  of  criminals.     Out  of  a 


total  of  135  crimes  of  this  character,  only  30  were  committed  by 
persons  within  the  age  of  greatest  criminality.  Thus,  altho  com- 
mitting more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  crimes  within 
the  given  period,  the  persons  within  this  class  committed  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  sexual  crimes. 

"  Comparatively  few  of  the  1,794  convicts  had  learned  any  trade 
or  profession,  1,198  giving  their  occupation  as  that  of  day-laborers, 
and  107  more  giving  their  occupation  as  that  of  shoemaking  ;  but, 
among  the  shoemakers  there  was  a  great  proportion  of  ex-convicts, 
who  had  learned  shoemaking  in  the  prison  shoe-factories,  but  who 
in  the  beginning  had  no  occupation.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  the  trades  and  professions  usually  act  as  deterrents  against 
crime.  Of  the  trades  and  professions,  generally,  no  one  class 
seemed  to  be  more  criminal  than  another,  the  remaining  489  con- 
victs being  divided  among  66  trades  and  professions. 

"  Intemperate  habits  of  life  were  not  so  much  in  evidence  as 
might  have  been  expected,  852  (or  nearly  one-half)  having  led  tem- 
perate lives.  Nor  was  there  so  great  a  lack  of  religion  as  might 
have  been  imagined.  Of  the  whole  number,  there  were  1,267,  or 
more  than  two-thirds,  who  were  professors  of  some  form  of  relig- 
ious belief.  The  respective  denominations  to  which  the  1.267 
convicts  belonged  appear  below  : 

Baptist  396 

Methodist 33; 

Catholic 312 

Christian 120 

Presbyterian 48 

Lutheran 29 

Episcopal 16 

Hebrew 6 

Dunkard ; 

"  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  convicts  was  26.5, 
which  is  four  times  as  great  as  the  average  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  non-criminal  classes  in  Missouri.  Those  professing  a 
belief  in  some  form  of  religion  constituted  about  71  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number.  Those  having  some  degree  of  education  ag- 
gregated 73.5  per  cent.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that,  to  a  slight 
extent  at  least,  religion  is  of  more  avail  in  preventing  crime  than 
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is  education  ;  or,  otherwise  stated,  that  illiteracy  is  less  dangerous 
to  society  than  irreligion 

"The  accepted  theory  that  marriage  tends  to  operate  against 
the  commission  of  crime  is  amply  sustained  by  the  Missouri 
statistics,  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  mentioned  being  mar- 
ried persons;  or,  otherwise  exprest,  it  appears  that,  where  crime 
is  committed  by  one  married  person,  crimes  are  committed  by  two 
unmarried  persons 

"Of  the  1,794,  1,550  were  in  prison  for  the  first  term,  191  for 
the  second  term,  41  for  the  third  term,  9  for  the  fourth  term,  2  for 
the  fifth  term,  and  1  for  the  sixth  term.  Thus,  86  per  cent,  were 
first-termers;  that  is  to  say,  86  men  in  every  hundred  were  never 
in  the  penitentiary  before.  Of  the  remaining  14  per  cent,  who 
were  old  offenders,  191,  or  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
were  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  second  time,  while  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  14  per  cent,  were  in  for  the  third  time.  It  may  there- 
fore be  concluded  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  undergo  a 
sentence  in  the  penitentiary  are  deterred  from  again  committing 
crime,  and  are  converted  again  to  law  and  order." 


"  Mr.  Straus  is  a  man  of  large  business  ability  and  experience. 
He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  commercial  conditions  through- 
out the  world,  and  will  be  able  greatly  to  increase  the  usefulness 


THE   NEW  CABINET. 

WHEN  President  Roosevelt  announced  the  appointment  of 
Oscar  S.  Straus  to  the  portfolio  of  Labor  and  Commerce, 
the  cleverest  of  the  prognosticators  among  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents confest  their  surprize.  The  Ohio  Sun  (Columbus)  calls 
the  appointment  "  characteristically  Rooseveltian,"  and  notes  that 
"for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  a  Hebrew  will 
be  a  member  of  the  President's  official  family."     The  New  York 


MR.  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS, 

The  Jewish  statesman  who  is  to  enter  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Tribune,  while  acknowledging  its  surprize,  admits  that  "it  is  on 
all  accounts  an  excellent  selection."  and  gives  this  estimate  of  Mr. 
Straus's  qualifications: 


Copj-righted,  1906,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL   MOODY, 

The  probable  occupant  of  the  seat  now  vacant  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench. 

of  that  part  of  the  department's  work  which  consists  in  promoting 
our  foreign  commerce.  He  is  likewise  a  philanthropist  and  a 
friend  of  labor.  He  has  long  been  usefully  employed  in  trying  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  Jews  who  seek  a  refuge 
in  this  country.  He  has  taken  an  active  part,  through  the  Civic 
Federation,  in  seeking  to  bring  capital  and  labor  into  sympathetic 
cooperation.  Certainly  all  the  official  powers  to  be  vested  in  him 
will  be  intelligently  applied  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  great 
mass  of  workingmen,  not  in  any  spirit  of  demagogy,  but  with  a 
large  humanity  and  with  a  realization  that  the  ultimate  interest  of 
both  capital  and  labor  is  to  be  promoted  by  each  giving  due  re- 
gard to  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  Mr.  Straus  was  a  trusted  ad- 
viser of  both  President  Cleveland  and  President  McKinley  and 
was  in  the  diplomatic  service  under  each." 

This  appointment  of  Mr.  Straus,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  will  bring  to  the  Cabinet  "the  experience  of  a  student,  an 
efficient  public  servant,  and  a  conservative  but  thorough  master  of 
public  affairs."  Dismissing  as  "unwarrantable  prejudice"  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  might  object  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Straus  on  the  grounds  of  his  Jewish  blood,  the  Philadelphia  A'orth 
American  adds,  "No  American  who  is  American  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  each  man  should  be  judged  wholly  for  what  he  is  will 
be  likely  to  complain  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action."  Most  of  the 
comment  on  this  point  is  similarly  exprest.  The  New  York 
Press  declares  that  it  is  driven  "speechless"  by  this  appointment, 
but  whether  from  gratification  or  otherwise  we  are  not  told. 

The  other  proposed  cabinet  changes  receive  much  less  attention 
in  the  press  discussion.  The  forecasts  of  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents are  virtually  sustained  by  the  announcements.  Judging 
from  the  comments  of  many  newspapers,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  is  probably  right  in  asserting  that  "the  naming  of  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou  for  the  Treasury  will  probably  excite  the  most  interest." 
This  paper  calls  attention  to  Mr.  Cortelyoifs  lack  of  special 
training  in  this  line,  and  while  admitting  that  "he  possesses  good 
executive  qualities  so  necessary  in  the  Treasury."  concludes: 

"  We  can  not  help  thinking  it  a  matter  of  some  regret,  however, 
that,  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  currency  reform  is  coming  to 
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a  crisis,  and  when  the  problem  of  the  Treasury's  relation  to  the 
market  has  been  greatly  complicated  by  Mr.  Shaw's  overstepping 
of  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  new  incumbent  should  no',  be  a  man 
of  broad  experience  and  of  matured  and  well-known  financial 
views." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  takes  this  occasion  to 
denounce  "  the  officious  meddling  "  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  adds : 

"There  is  no  reason  for  crediting  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou, 
who  is  to  take  his  plroe,  with  any  profound  knowledge  or  large 
ability  as  a  financier,  I.  it  that  we  have  seldom  had  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  recent  times,  hardly  since  the  days  of  Hugh 
McCulloch.  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  at  any  rate  a  clearer  and  more 
level-headed  man  than  the  present  incumbent,  and  will  doubtless 
exercise  the  discretion  unfortunately  lodged  in  the  office  with  bet- 
ter judgment.  If  he  only  exercises  it  less  it  will  be  an  improve- 
ment." 

Of  the  other  changes,  probably  that  of  Mr.  Bonaparte  from  the 
Navy  Department  to  the  Department  of  Justice  is  most  discust. 
"As  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  says  the  Baltimore  News,  "he  leaves 
behind  him  an  excellent  record,  but  in  that  post  he  was  not  iden- 
tified with  any  policy  or  procedure  characteristically  his  own." 
He  is  expected  by  The  News  to  blossom  out  in  his  next  depart* 
ment  and  show  his  ability.     Says  this  paper : 

"As  Attorney-General,  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  he 
may  be  expected  to  make  a  mark  along  lines  for  which  both  his 
temperament  and  his  ability  peculiarly  fit  him  to  do  wonk  of  sig- 
nal quality.  The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  determines  in  large  measure  both  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  crucjal  questions  of  law  enforcement  in  rela- 
tion to  great  corporations  which  are  now  so  vital,  and  the  success 
of  the  Government  in  making  its  position  tell  in  concrete  results. 
Mr.  Bonaparte's  ability,  industry,  and  temper  alike  promise  work 
of  no  ordinary  kind  along  this  line." 

Comparing  him  with  Mr.  Moody,  who  leaves  the  Department 
of  Justice,  probably  to  accept  the  place  vacated  by  Justice  Brown 
on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  the  New  York  Times  says: 

"  Mr.  Bonaparte  in  the  Attorney-General  s  office  will  be  an  im- 
provement upon  Mr.  Moody,  who  js  a  good  lawyer,  but  has  been 
too  much  inclined  to  agree  with  the  President  in  all  things.  It  is 
good  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  often  disagreed  with.  Mr.  Bona- 
parte is  not  only  a  good  lawyer,  but  he  is  independent  to  the  point 
of  being  uncontrollable  against  his  will  and  belief.  Under  his 
charge  the  Law  Department  will  not  run  amuck." 


The  Ohio  Sun  comments  thus  upon  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  members  after  the  proposed  changes  are  made  : 

"The  State  of  New  York  will  have  the  important  portfolios  of 
State  and  Treasury,  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
and  it  also  will  have  the  head  of  the  newest  Government  depart- 
ment, that  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  which  Oscar  S.  Straus  will 
be  appointed.  Maryland  will  have  the  Attorney-General,  Charles 
J.Bonaparte;  Ohio,  the  Secretary  of  War,  William  H.  Taft; 
Massachusetts,  the  Postmaster-General,  George  von  L.  Meyer ; 
California,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Victor  H.  Metcalt;  Mis- 
souri, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock;  and 
Iowa,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson." 


LONDON'S   FINANCIAL  SUPREMACY 
THREATENED. 

THE  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  suddenly  raising  its 
rate  of  discount  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  has  created  an 
atmosphere  of  uneasiness  and  questioning  in  financial  circles, 
which  the  discussions  of  the  financial  press  reflect.  The  New 
Y ork  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  instance,  states  that  theadvantage 
of  London  in  times  past  has  been  the  "  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  capital  in  its  market,"  which  has  resulted  in  its  being  the 
"clearing-house  of  the  world's  commerce."  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent action  of  the  Bank  of  England  The  Journal  of  Commerce  is 
then  led  to  ask,  "  Is  it  in  danger  of  losing  that  advantage?"  The 
situation  is  thus,  outlined  in  this  paper: 

"The  rivalry  of  other  financial  centers  has  been  growing 
stronger  with  the  increase  of  accumulated  capital  elsewhere  than 
in  Great  Britain, and  there  is  a  tendency  Of  rates  for  money  to  seek 
a  common  level.  If  London  can  no  longer  maintain  a  permanent 
or  geneyal  rate  lower  than  that  of  other  great  centers  of  financial 
activity,  she  can  not  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  world's  ex- 
changes as  heretofore.  These  will  not  center  so  exclusively  in  her 
'clearing-house*'  and  her  dominating  influence  will  wane.  In  the 
great  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  vast  extension,  of  credit  operations,  with  a 
corresponding  growth  of  financial  strength,  the  position  of  Lon- 
don appears  to  be  becoming  relatively  less  dominant  and  her 
power,  over  the  currents  of  exchange  less  controlling.  High  rates 
for  money  will  check  foreign  drafts  and  loans  and  conserve  her 
gold  supply,  but  foreign  drafts  and  loans  and  low  rates  for  money 
have  been  signs  of  her  strength,  the  source  of  which  was  in  ample 
supplies  of  capital.     Can  the  position  of  the  past  be  maintained 


Sapristi !    What  a  lovely  and  t  from  my  dear  unci 

—  Mahoney  in  tin-  Washington  Evening  Star. 


Ill  K  WAGES   OF  REVOLUTION    IS   TAXES. 

—St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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in  the  growing  rivalry  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York  for  control 
of  capital  and  power  over  international  exchange?" 

To  the  pressure  from  this  country  the  present  discomfiture  of 
London  is  generally  attributed.  Three  successive  events  which 
make  the  situation  one  of  almost  "  dramatic  interest  "  to  the  United 
States  are  pointed  out  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal.     These  are: 

"First.  The  action  of  Secretary  Shaw  in  making  deposits  of 
Government  money  against  engagements  of  gold  for  import,  thus 
saving  to  the  importers  the  cost  of  interest  during  transit  and 
putting  them  in  a  position  of  advantage  in  the  world's  gold  mar- 
kets. 

"  Second.  The  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  raising  its  rate 
of  discount  in  the  most  sudden  and  unusual  manner  to  6  per  cent., 
the  highest  rate  in  sixteen  years. 

"Third.  The  announcement  by  Secretary  Shaw  that  he  with- 
draws his  order  to  facilitate  gold  imports." 

This  is  a  victory  for  American  finance,  we  are  told,  and  so,  ac- 
cording to  this  paper,  "  the  newspaper  headlines  should  not  read 
Shaw  Comes  to  the  Aid  of  Wall  Street,'  but  'Shaw  Comes  to  the 
Aid  of  TJ^readneedle  Street.'" 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commeree  fails  to  see  in  this  situa- 
tion a  victory  for  which  our  financiers  should  take  credit,  but, 
rather,  it  urges  that  the  hitch  in  the  Bank  of  England's  customary 
procedure  "should  be  taken  as  a  cautionary  signal  to  all  die  world." 
"It  may  not  be  a  signal  of  alarm  or  of  immediate  danger,"  it 
adds,  "  but  it  is  a  signal  warning."  ;The  same  paper  admits  that 
the  action  of  our  Treasury  Department  has  precipitated  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England  by  encouraging  shipments  of  gold  to  this 
country  for  the  "  aid  of  great  speculative  operations."  This  gave 
rise  to  the  necessity  in  England  for  the  discouragement  of  such 
exports,  and  the  remedy  was  sought  in  the  sudden  rise  of  the  rate 
of  discount.  The  way  to  recover  the  normal  rate  and  relieve  the 
present  situation  is  thus  outlined  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"The  anchorage  of  central  exchange  for  the  world's  markets 
must  be  strengthened  or  there  will  be  danger,  not  in  London  alone, 
but  wherever  credit  is  expanded  and  a  demand  may  be  made  for 
the  liquidation  of  obligations.  Loans  in  London  must  be  con- 
tracted in. volume,  and  securities  held  there  will  be  returned.  The 
expansion  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  New  York,  must  be  held  in 
check  that  money  reserves  may  be  adequate  and  confidence  main- 
tained. To  this  end  the  brake  must  be  put  upon  speculation,  and 
care  must  be  taken  of  legitimate  business  without  putting  too 
heavy  a  charge  upon  it  in  money  rates.  In  this  matter  our  banks 
have  a  great  responsibility  ^  of,  which  they  have. not  rbeen  suffi- 
ciently mindful.  Some  of  the  strongest  of  them,  allied  with  great 
speculative  interests,  if  not  controlled  by  them,  have  encouraged 
operations  that  swell  the  volume  of  credit  beyond  safe  limits. 
The  banking  community,  as  a  whole,  and  every  banker  of  sound 
views  and  right  purposes,  should  assume  an  attitude  of  conserva- 
tism and  exert  an  influence  for  safety.  The  reckless  and  unscrup- 
ulous should  be  discountenanced  and  condemned,  or  speculative 
greed  will  sap  the  foundations  of  our  unexampled  prosperity  and 
topple  over  the  huge  fabric  of  credit  that  has  been  built  upon 
them." 

The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  an  authority  of  the 
first  rank,  thinks  the  Bank  of  England  "  has  lost  little  or  none  of 
its  old-time  prestige."     In  its  own  words: 

"  One  question  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  present  outlook 
is  the  query,  frequently  put  of  recent  years,  whether  the  Bank  of 
England  has  or  has  not  lost  its  traditional  power  over  the  foreign 
exchanges  and  the  foreign  money-markets.  We  should  say  that 
the  outcome  of  the  6-per-cent.  rate  shows  that  the  Bank  has  lost 
little  or  none  of  its  old-time  prestige.  In  so  far  as  the  capital  and 
resources  of  the  English  joint-stock  banks  have  enlarged  with  the 
modern  industrial  expansion,  the  part  of  the  money  market  di- 
rectly controlled  by  the  Bank  of  England's  credit  facilities  is  rela- 
tively smaller.  Nevertheless,  its  power,  even  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  still  very  great,  and  the  expedients  traditionally  allowed 
to  it,  of  forcing  concurrence  of  the  market  in  the  Bank  rate,  gives 
it  a  paramount  influence  if  it  elects  to  exercise  it. 

"  In  the  present  case  the  Bank  by  its  6-per  cent,  rate  has  plainly 


controlled  the  London  money-market,  which  promptly  followed 
tin-  bank  in  its  swift  advance.  As  regards  the  foreign  exchanges, 
the  influence  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  in  all  probability  as  great 
as  it  ever  was  before.  Whether  because  of  Great  Britain's  free- 
trade  policy,  or  because  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  in  a 
country  whose  home  opportunities  for  investment  are  restricted, 
the  sum  of  British  capital  placed  abroad  exceeds  t-hat  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  More  than  this,  a  very  great  portion  of  this 
exported  English  capital  is  placed,  as  it  was  in  the  recent  borrow- 
ings by  Wall  Street,  in  foreign  obligations  with  short  maturities. 
It  follows  that,  when  the  inducement  offered  by  such  a  foreign 
market  through  its  higher  discount  rate  has  been  removed  by  a 
rise  in  the  London  rate  for  money,  much  of  this  capital  will  re- 
turn, and,  returning,  will  move  the  foreign  exchanges  in  London's 
favor." 


"THE   CLANSMAN"    IN    PHILADELPHIA 
POLITICS. 

"PHILADELPHIA  afforded  a  curious  instance  of  the  power 
-*-  of  the  drama  in  politics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  power  of  poli- 
tics over  the  drama,  a  few  days  ago,  when  an  overzealous  press 
agent  unwittingly  transferred  Mr.  Dixon's  play,  "The  Clansman," 
from  the  theatrical  to  the  political  stage  in  that  city.  As  a  conse- 
quence, tho  the  press  agent  may  tremble  for  his  job,  Mayor 
Weaver  probably  rests  content  in  the  conviction  that  he  has  stead- 
ied the  wavering  allegiance  of  the  "negro  belt"  to  the  Republican 
organization.  "  The  Clansman,"  ever  since  its  first  presentation  a 
year  or  more  ago,  has  enjoyed  much  free  advertising  because  of 
its  alleged  tendency  to  foment  ill-feeling  between  negroes  and 
whites,  and  to  give  color  to  Senator  Tillman's  prediction  of  a 
great  racial  war  in  America  within  the  decade.  In  the  preliminary 
announcements  of  the  play  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  so  much 
emphasis  was  given  to  this  feature  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Bap- 
tist negro  preachers  of  the  town  appealed  to  Mayor  Weaver  to 
prevent  the  performances.  The  Mayor's  answer  at  the  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  that  when  the 
same  objection  was  made  to  the  play  last  year  he  had  deputed  a 
friend  to  witness  it,  who  had  reported  that  it  "had  no  elements 
whatever  that  would  incite  the  population  of  this  city  to  a  race 
riot."  Then  certain  negro  leaders  sent  out  a  call  to  members  of 
their  race  to  march  to  the  theater  and  stop  the  performance  by  a 
display  of  force.  The  result  wai  a  negro  demonstration  some 
three  thousand  strong,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten  seri- 
ous rioting,  but  was  ultimately  quieted  and  dispersed  by  the  police 
with  the  help  of  its  own  leaders.  The  next  day,  it  appears,  the 
Mayor's  refusal  to  prohibit  the  play  was  utilized  by  his  political 
opponents  in  the  press  to  cause  defection  among  the  large  colored 
population,  which  is  estimated  at  upward  of  100,000.  A  second 
conference  between  the  Mayor  and  fully  a  hundred  of  the  negro 
leaders  resulted  in  the  Mayor's  order  for  the  suppression  of  the 
play,  an  order  afterward  supported  by  the  court.  One  amusing 
incident  of  the  agitation,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph, 
was  a  strike  of  forty  white  oystermen,  who  attended  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Dixon's  play  and  afterward  refused  to  continue  work 
for  a  firm  that  employed  negro  oyster-openers. 

The  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  speaks 
of  the  play  as  "a  sacrifice  on  the  political  altar."  The  Philadel- 
phia Press  asserts  that  Mayor  Weaver  "  has  discharged  aright  a 
difficult  duty . "     The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  remarks  : 

"'The  Clansman' has  been  presented  in  Rochester  and  many 
other  cities  of  the  country  without  disturbance  of  any  kind.  This, 
chiefly,  was  because  the  theater  managers  and  the  public  press 
generally  treated  it  entirely  from  a  professional  point  of  view.  Its 
character  and  merits  as  a  play  were  considered,  while  the  motives 
and  purpose  of  its  author  in  building  his  production  on  race  antip- 
athy were  kept  in  the  background. 

"  Recently  antagonism  between  the  races  in  some  portions  of 
the  country  has  been  intensified,  principally  through  the  lawless 
conduct  of  white  mobs  in  lynching  neoro  suspects  and  attacking 
colored  people  both  in  the  streets  and  in  their  homes." 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


THE   KAISER'S   PROBLEMATIC   TELEGRAM. 

WHEN  William  II.  sent  his  recent  telegram  conveying  a 
sharp  reprimand  to  Prince  Philip  von  Hohenlohefor  pub- 
lishing the  particulars  of  the  Kaiser's  break  with  Bismarck,  the 
European  press  were  for  a  moment  staggered.     Were  they  to  take 
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PRINCE  CHLODWIG   VON   HOHENLOHE. 

"  Uncle  Chlodwig,"  the  publication  of 
whose  diary  incensed  the  Kaiser  by  its  plain- 
spoken  and  untimely  revelations. 


PRINCE  PHILIP  VON     HOHENLOHE, 

Who  received  a  scathing  telegram  from 
William  II.  for  printing  his  father's  account 
of  Bismarck's  dismissal. 


it  as  a  huge  blunder  or  a  brilliant  stroke  of  finesse?  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  incident  are  as  follows:  For  several  months 
the  diary  or  memoirs  of  Prince  Chlodwig  von  Hohenlohe,  third 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,"  Uncle  Chlodwig  "  as  William  II.  loved 
to  call  him,  have  been  appearing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin), 
a  periodical  of  semi-official  authority  in  outlining  Pan-Germanistic 
foreign  policy.  In  the  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  (Berlin)  a  further 
instalment  was  published  just  as  two  volumes  of  the  complete 
work  were  passing  through  the  press.  The  part  published  in 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer  contained  an  account  of  Bismarck's  dis- 
missal from  office,  and  the  supposed  cause  of  it,  whereupon  Prince 
Philip  von  Hohenlohe,  the  eldest  representative  of  the  family,  re- 
ceived by  telegraph  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  Kaiser,  who 
brands  the  publication  of  these  memoirs  as  being  "in  the  highest 
degree  tactless  and  indiscreet  and  wholly  inopportune." 

The  whole  European  press  is  in  an  uproar  over  this  telegram. 
The  Emperor,  according  to  the  general  German  press,  is  naturally 
hurt  by  the  opening  of  "  healed  wounds,"  while  the  German  people 
are  painfully  reminded  of  the  "uncourtly dismissal  from  office"  of 
the  "  greatest  man  since  Luther."  According  to  other  journals  the 
Kaiser  knew  that  these  memoirs  existed  and  were  being  published 
serially.  Some  papers  say  that  in  any  case  he  had  no  ground  for 
his  indignation  ;  others  aver  that  his  wrath  was  feigned,  that  his 
telegram  was  a  feint,  a  stroke  oi  finesse,  and  could  not  be  taken 
seriously.  The  Vienna  journals  are  of  opinion  that  he  actually 
prompted  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  with  a  view  to  showing 
Bismarck's  dissatisfaction  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  William 
wishes  to  reestablish.  Thus  he  would  justify  to  Austria  his  dis- 
missal of  Bismarck,  who  wished  for  an  alliance  with  Russia  to 
supplant  the  Triple  Alliance. 

77ic  Spectator  (London)  speaks  of  this  telegram  as  "  an  oppor- 
tune indiscretion,"  and  adds  that  "the  Kaiser's  annoyance  seems 
excessive  ;  but  he  is  fully  entitled  to  claim  for  royalty  the  right  to 
be  consulted  before  such  intimate  revelations  are  made."    "The 


Prince  of  Hohenlohe,"  observes  the  Figaro  (Paris),  "is a  malicious 
tattler,  sparing  no  one,  not  even  William  II.,"  who  therefore  had 
cause  to  be  angry.  The  Journal  des  Ddbats  and  the  Temps  (Paris) 
can  not  understand  the  Kaiser's  wrath,  for  the  memoirs  tell  noth- 
ing but  what  all  the  world  already  knew.  The  telegram,  declares 
the  Berliner Neueste  Nachrichten,  was  "  an  indiscretion,"  for  "  the 
Kaiser  had  no  interest  in  making  public  his  displeasure  at  the 
publication  of  the  Hohenlohe  memoirs."  Indeed,  remarks  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe  and 
Professor  Curtius  must  have  had  someone  behind  them 
when  they  issued  the  work,  and  it  hints  that  it  could 
not  have  been  done  without  William's  complicity. 
Thus : 

"What  motive  had  Prince  Alexander  of  Hohenlohe 
and  Professor  Curtius  in  publishing  these  memoirs 
so  inopportunely  ?  Whose  plans  were  they  carrying 
out?  For  it  is  singular  that  in  a  preface  they  mention 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden's  permission  to  publish  his 
letters,  the  contributions  to  their  work  made  by  the 
Princess  Constantine  of  Hohenlohe,  and  the  Princess 
Salm-Hortswar,  persons  constantly  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  and  yet  no  one  is  found  to  inform  Will- 
iam II.  that  these  memoirs,  already  known  from  ex- 
tracts in  the  press,  were  on  the  eve  of  being  published." 

The  A7eue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  is  quite  of  the 
opinion  that  William's  motive  in  sending  the  telegram 
was  a  plain  one.  He  wished,  we  are  told,  to  reassure 
Austria,  and  show  to  that  country  that  he  had  dismissed 
Bismarck  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  Triple  Alliance. 
This  paper  at  the  same  time  announces  the  fact  that 
von  Tschirschky,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  in  com- 
pany with  Count  Monta,  the  German  Ambassador  to 
the  Quirinal,  and  Count  Wedel,  German  Ambassador 
in  Vienna,  "  will  proceed  to  Rome  at  once,  and  ascer- 
tain the  intentions  of  the  Italian  Government  in  regard  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  will  naturally  and  by  agreement  fall  into 
place  again  in  1908  unless  in  the  mean  time  one  of  its  members 
deserts  it."     The  London  Times  is  inclined  to  take  the  same  view 


•REST,   REST,   PERTURBING   SPIRIT.' 

Kaiser  Wilhelm—  "  Donnerwetter  !  I  thought  I'd  seen  the  last 
of  you  ! " 

Shade  of  Bismarck— "  The  last  of  me?  Wait  till  you  see  my 
revelations!"  —Punch,  (London). 

of  the  case  and  observes    that  the  combined  mission  to  Rome 
is  to  be  undertaken  as  a  sequel  to  the  Hohenlohe  revelations. 
Says  this  great  organ  : 
"  Germany  has  been  very  anxious  about  lier  position  in  Europe 
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SOME  OF  THE  .DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  THE  TYPHOON  IN  HONGKONG  HARBOR. 


ever  since  her  blundering  Morocco,  policy  taught  her  how  not  to 
gain  friends.  Doubtless,  also,  she  is  anxious  to  see  how  far  the 
discord  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  has  thriven  under  the 
hand  of  her  agents,  .  .  .  while  it  is  possible  that  Austria-Hungary, 
while  fulfilling  in  letter  and  spirit  her  obligations  toward  Germany, 
may  see  that  her  relations  with  Italy  can  best  be  safeguarded  by 
direct  negotiation." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Vossische  Zeitnng(Q&r\\n)  con- 
firms to  some  extent  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  says  that  Austria 
is  pleased  by  the  Hohenlohe  expose.     He  writes  as  follows : 

"The  publication  of  the  Hohenlohe  memoirs  has  not  created 
much  surprize  among  well-informed  circles  in  Vienna.  Everyone 
knew  that  one  of  the  causes  of  Bismarck's  fall  was  to  be  traced  to 
the  attitude  which  he  took  toward  Russia,  whose  friendship  he 
coveted  for  Germany,  a  friendship  incompatible  with  an  Austro- 
German  alliance.  The  details,  however,  have  been  revealed  in 
the  Hohenlohe  memoirs,  whose  publication  at  this  moment  is 
looked  upon  at  Vienna  as  auspicious." 

The  Vienna  Tageblatt  regrets  "  the  light  the  memoirs  throw  upon 
the  policy  of  Bismarck  toward  Austria,"  but  remarks  that  they 
"show  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  the  Emperor  William's  pol- 
icy." But  a  totally  different  interpretation  is  given  to  the  telegram 
incident  by  the  Vienna  Zeit,  which  declares  that  by  sending  his 
telegram  the  Kaiser  has  eternally  ruined  his  hopes  of  an  entente 
with  Russia — one  of  the  main  objects  of  his  foreign  policy.  We 
read  as  follows : 

"  This  is  not  the  first  telegram  of  the  Kaiser's  which  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  diametrically  opposite  to  the  purpose  of  the  sender. 
All  that  Germany  at  present  is  aiming  at  is  the  frustration  of 
Anglo-French  diplomacy,  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  with 
Russia,  and  escape  from  threatened  isolation.  The  web  of  diplo- 
macy has  been  carefully  woven  to  catch  this  fly,  when  suddenly  the 
Kaiser  explodes  his  bomb,  and  destroys  forever  his  political  credit 
with  Russia."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


W.  R.  HEARST  AS  THE  CATILINE  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  coming  election  of  a  Governor  of  New  York  State  has 
attracted  extraordinary  attention  in  the  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  papers,  interest  being  especially  centered  in  the  person  of 
the  Democratic  candidate.  His  social  position,  as  the  son  of  a 
United  States  Senator,  his  great  wealth,  his  daring  as  an  inno- 
vator in  the  realm  of  journalism,  are  all  noted  and  commented 
upon.  He  is  credited  with  revolutionizing  a  large  section  of  the 
American  newspaper  world  ;  of  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  the  most 
shameless  self-advertisement,  fearless  self-assertion,  and  bitter  ar- 
raignment of  that  very  army  of  trusts,  millionaires,  and  plutocrats  to 
which  he  belongs.  Among  others  we  note  a  striking  article  in  the 
Paris  Liberte"\x\  which  Mr.  Hearst's  personal  qualities  and  meth- 
ods of  campaign,  his  alleged  sansculottism.  are  made  the  subject 
of  a  scathing  analysis. 

The  spirit  of  Catiline  animates  the  present  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  says  the  Paris  paper 
referred  to.  The  unprincipled  conspirator  portrayed  in  lurid  tints 
by  Sallust  and  denounced  by  Cicero  in  a  thunderburst  of  oratory 
"has  been  transferred  to  the  land  of  the  intense  life,  just  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century."  "He-was  born  to  be  a  leader  of 
gangs,"  we  read,  "and,  having  been  provided  with  millions  from 
his  cradle,  has  thus  become  a  power  in  American  public  life.  He 
represents  a  type  of  demagog  at  once  unique  and  dangerous." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  Mr.  Hearst's  origin,  his  appear- 
ance, and  his  influence  as  a  representative  of  "yellow  journalism." 
In  the  words  of  the  article  quoted  : 

"His  face  is  close-shaven,  his  chin  is  brutal,  his  eyes  are  steely 
in  tint,  and  in  spite  of  his  short  legs  and  awkward  figure,  he  gives 
the  impression  of  suppleness  and  strength.  While  he  is  only  a 
mediocre  speaker,  lie  employs  certain  catching  phrases  which  he 
delivers  with  the  most  energetic  gestures.     His  keen  instincts  as 
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a  fighter  are  united  with  a  sort  of  headlong 
unscrupulousness,  and  he  has  managed  to 
put  himself  in  command  of  a  terrible  and 
loathsome  army  of  dependents,  whom  he 
leads  in  battle  by  exciting  in  them,  at  the 
right  moment,  the  most  furious  feelings  of 
hatred  and  rapacity." 

Air.  Hearst  came  to  New  York,  we  are 
told,  with  all  his  plans  of  conquest  ready  pre- 
pared. He  has  met  with  much  success.  He 
failed  indeed  to  capture  the  office  of  Mayor, 
altho  supported  by  225,000  citizens;  but 
"many  of  his  wolves  entered  into  the  sheep- 
fold  from  which  he  was  excluded."  His  cos- 
mopolitanism is  thus  described : 

"  In  the  multi-colored  pages  of  his  news- 
papers he  addresses  himself  to  the  members 
of  the  motley  American  family,  and  makes 
vast  promises  to  them.  In  Hebrew  he  re- 
calls to  the  Jews  the  wisdom  of  King  Solo- 
mon;  to  the  Italians  he  recounts  in  the 
tongue  of  Dante  the  exploits  of  Garibaldi; 
he  calls  upon  Frenchmen  to  remember  the 
immortal  principles  of  '89;  he  entreats  the 
Hungarians  to  join  hands  in  his  struggles  for 


"  Such  a  success  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hearst 
would  imply  the  sudden  advance  of  a  dema- 
gogic party  of  formidable  strength, and  would 
have  great  influence  on  the  next  choice  of  a 
President.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  successor  to  Roosevelt  begins  on 
November  6.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  is 
even  more  important  than  ever,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  United  States 
is  every  day  incurring  graver  and  graver 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  foreign  poli- 
tics."—  Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


MR.  SARRIEN, 

Who  retires  from  the  presidency  of  the  Coun- 
cil from  ill  health,  not  from  political  defeat 


THE    NEW    MINISTRY  AND    THE 
FRENCH    CHURCH. 

T  T  OW  will  the  new  French  Ministry  treat 
■V  the  church?  We  learn  from  the 
French  press  that  it  was  the  question  of  the 
Separation,  with  its  consequences  in  the 
inventory  riots,  that  brought  Mr.  Sarrien  into 
power.  He  has  vacated  his  place  without 
changing  the  main  situation  which  he  labored 
to   bring    about,  we  are   told.     The  Cabinet 


their  independence;  he  flatters  the  Germans  by  speaking  to  thern      will  still  be  just  as  Republican   as  before,  and  just  as  far  from 


of  Frederick  the  Great,  and   has  an   appropriate  word  for  each 
nationality." 

His  failure  to  become  chief  municipal  officer  of  New  York  has 
only  whetted  his  ambition  for  a  higher  post,  says  this  writer, 
and  adds: 

"  If  he  came  a  cropper  in  running  for  the  mayoralty,  only  his 
vanity  was  really  wounded. 
He  certainly  gained  in  pop-  ■ 
ularity  from  his  fall.  He 
was  assured  that  the  vic- 
tory had  been  stolen  from 
him,  and  he  rose  to  his 
feet  more  loudly  pro- 
claimed than  ever  as  the 
champion  of  the  people's 
rights,  and  the  people  are 
bound  to  have  the  last 
word.  It  is  thus  that  he 
has  joined  himself  to  the 
intriguers  who  are  trying 
to  seize  upon  the  office  of 
Governor  and  the  spoils 
thereto  appertaining.  He 
has  gained  the  support  of 
Tammany  Hall,  the  famous 
Democratic  Club  that  rules 
the  city,  altho  at  one  time 
he  bespattered  it  with  all 
the  mire  of  his  vitupera- 
tion. The  powerful  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign committees  unite 
under  him  with  the  muni- 
cipal Socialists,  and  thus 
has  been  formed  a  coalition 
which  is  bent  on  carrying 
New  York  by  storm." 

The  writer  points  out  that 
"  the  crisis  is  a  serious  one," 
for  "  New  York  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  piv- 
otal power  in  American  politics."  Through  the  governorship  lies 
the  path  to  the  Presidency,  and  "  beyond  doubt  if  Mr.  Hearst  wins 
the  impending  election  to  Albany,  most  important  changes  in  the 
national  life  oi  tin-  United  States  may  be  expected  to  result."  He 
proceeds: 


MR.   GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU, 

Successor  to  Mr.  Sarrien.   He  will  carry  out  the  latter's  program,  "  A  free  church  under 

the  law  of  the  Republic." 


either  Socialism  or  Clericalism  and  Monarchism.  Henri  Roche- 
fort  remarked  that  Clericalism  and  Monarchism  were  dead  and 
buried  at  the  last  French  election.  If  we  may  judge  from  Mr. 
Clerrienceau's  recent  utterances,  they  will  continue  to  be  so,  for 
Mr.  Clemenceau  declares  that  he  will  neither  persecute  the  church, 
close  the  churches,   nor  be  dictated  to  by  Rome;  at   the   same 

time  he  will    enforce   the 
law. 

Mr.  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau, Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  the  Sarrien  Cabinet, 
who  is  now  President  of 
the  Council  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  looked  upon  as 
the  brains  of  the  French 
Government.  Mr.  Roche- 
fort  likened  him  in  the 
Intransigetint  (Paris)  to 
the  furious  bull  who  in  the 
arena  at  Camargue  charged 
the  lion  and  rent  him  to 
pieces.  This  was  on  the 
occasion  when  the  Radi- 
cal-Republican and  Indi- 
vidualist Clemenceau  at- 
tacked and  refuted  in  a 
famous  speech  the  Social- 
ist and  Collectivist  Jaures. 
Like  other  eminent  French 
statesmen  he  is  a  journalist, 
and  has  used  the  columns 
of  the  .  lurore  (Paris)  as  a 
field  for  exploiting  his 
views  and  impressing  his 
personality  on  the  public. 
He  places  his  political 
creed  as  a  Republican  above  any  other  rule  of  action,  and  adopts 
in  religious  matters  Mr.  Sarrien 's  maxim,  "A  free  church  under 
the  law  of  the  republic."  While  it  is  his  wish  not  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  habitual  privileges  of  worship,  he  thinks  those 
privileges  should  be  enjoyed  in  accordance  with  the  law.     He    is 
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credited    with  courage  enough  to  defy   his   party,  the    11  lock,  in 
securing  the  churches  to  the  people  ;  and  the  Monarchical  C^a?//^ 


says  : 


"  Mr.  Cletnenceau  has  a  powerful  personality,  he  is  original  and 
bold.  His  bearing  is  independent  and  he  has  the  rare  hardihood 
sometimes  to  brave  the  opposition  of  his  own  party.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  he  is  quite  alive  to  his  responsibility  as  a  French 
statesman.  While  all  the  organs  of  the  Block  were  crying  out  for 
the  closing  of  the  churches,  Mr.  Clemenceau  reduced  them  to 
silence  by  his  remark,  'So  long  as  I  am  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

not  a  single  French  church  shall  be  closed.'  " 

....... 

In  a  recent  speech  addrest  to  his.  constituents  at  Yar  and  re- 
ported in  the  Figaro  (Paris)  he  rather  qualifies  this  statement,  but 
lays  the  blame  fotf  the  church's  present  position  before  the  law 
upon  the  Supreme  Pontiff.     He  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  The  Legislature  neverdreamed  that  the  Pope  would  not  accept 
the  law.  The  Legislature  decreed  that  the  churches  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  public-worship  associations.  As  these  associa- 
tions do  not  at  present  exist,  what  must  be  done  with  the 
churches?  The  doors,  so  far,  have  been  kept  open.  They  are, 
as  usual,  entered  at  burials,  marriages,  and  baptisms.  It  is  not 
proper  that  their  doors  should  even  be  closed.  It  is  right  that  the 
customary  worship  should  go  on  as  long  as  family  life  in  this 
country  continues  to  demand  it.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  we  can  continue  for  ever  granting  such  favor  and  privilege  to 
the  church  while  she  is  standing  in  actual  revolt  against  us." 

In  another  speech  delivered  at  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  says  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  "he  showed  all  the  advantages 
which  the  Law  of  Separation  accorded  to  the  church,  advantages 
which  we  are  far  from  disputing,  for  we  have  ourselves  more  than 
once  enumerated  them."  The  speech  thus  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Brunetiere's  stanchly  Catholic  review  concludes  as  follows: 

"  I  perceive  that  there  is  a  desire  on  all  sides  to  learn  what  are 
the  intentions  of  the  Republican  Government  with  regard  to  this 
question.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  to  explain.  Rome  re- 
fuses a  law  which  yields  her  most  advantageous  privileges.  She 
says,  All  or  nothing.  The  time  has  passed  when  she  could  claim 
all.  She  will  have  to  be  satisfied  in  these  days  with  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  every  one  else,  under  a  re'gime  of  liberty.  We  offer 
you  certain  privileges.  You  haughtily  reject  them.  There  we 
drop  the  matter.  We  are  asked  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  to 
negotiate.  To  negotiate  with  whom?  With  a  foreign  power! 
And  what  are  we  to  discuss?  The  rights  of  France.  But  no  for- 
eign power  has  any  footing  on  French  soil." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Canadian  Prosperity.— The  increase  of  productiveness 
and  consequently  of  wealth  in  Canada  during  the  past  two  years 
is  reported  to  be  quite  unparalleled.  According  to  the  London 
Times,  Lord  Strathcona,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  Lon- 


don, has  received  the  following  statistics  from  the  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior: 

The  wheat  crop  in  Western  Canada  is  now  estimated  at  85,000,- 
000  bushels;  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was  4.500.000, 
and  it  is  expected  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  will  be  high 
grade  in  quality.  The  value  of  the  mineral  production  amounts  to 
$68,574,707,  which  is  an  increase  of  $8,500,000  over  the  previous 
year.  Gold  was  produced  to  the  value  of  $14,486,833,  of  which 
$?, 327, 200  was  furnished  by  the  Yukon  Territory.  Mining  proper- 
ties in  that  district  have  materially  advanced  in  price  during  the 
present  season,  owing  to  the  success  of  the  dredging  operations 
which  have  been  in  progress.  The  total  production  of  pig-iron  in 
Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  was  282,010 
tons,  as  compared  with  257,494  tons  produced  in  the  first  half  of 
1905. 

The  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Quebec  since  the  opening 
of.  navigation  is  96,000,  while  it  is  expected  that  8,000  more  will 
arrive  before  the  season  ends.  Of  the  arrivals  already  registered, 
over  85  per  cent,  were  of  British  origin. 

The  customs  revenue  of  Canada  will  probably  equal  $50,000,000 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  rate  of  increase  being  unparalleled 
in  the  past  history  of  the  country. 


SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  NEXT  RUSSIAN  DOUMA. 

THE  promised  elections  of  members  of  the  second  Russian 
Parliament  have  been  fixt  for  January  29,  1907,  according  to 
a  semi-official  announcement,  and  Premier  Stolypine  has  once 
more  given  assurances  that  the  elections  shall  be  fair  and  free 
to  all  "  legal  "  or  non-revolutionary  parties.  The  Constitutional 
Democrats  not  having  entirely  recanted  or  repudiated  the  Viborg 
"passive  resistance  "  manifesto,  in  which  the  people  were  urged 
by  some  two  hundred  deputies  of  the  first  Douma  to  refuse  to  pay 
taxes  or  furnish  recruits  to  the  present  "irresponsible  "  Govern- 
ment, the  Premier  treats  them  as  a  revolutionary  party,  and  none 
of  the  signers  of  the  manifesto  will  be  permitted  to  stand  for  re- 
election. The  Ministry  itself  has  declared  the  Octoberist  party  to 
be  the  party  which  reflects  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  and  will 
support  it  instead  of  trying  to  form  and  build  up  another.  But 
the  serious  question  has  been  raised  by  several  journals  and 
Stolypinites  whether,  under  the  present  electoral  law,  the  Govern- 
ment can  expect  to  elect  even  a  strong  minority  of  the  next  Douma. 
Fear  has  been  exprest  by  a  national  congress  of  the  nobility,  by 
the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  an  opportunist  organ,  and 
by  Menshikoff,  a  leading  "  moderate  "  publicist,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  the  radicals  will  again  carry  the  elections  and  con- 
trol the  lower  house  of  Parliament.  What  then?  they  ask. 
Menshikoff  writes  in  the  Novoye  Vremya  : 

"It  is  futile  to  draft  bills  and  frame  projects  which  have  no 
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chance  of  being  adopted  by  the  Dounia.  The 
new  Douma  not  only  promises  to  be  a  revo- 
lutionary body,  but,  as  such,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  dispersed.  The  elaborated  measures 
will  remain  in  the  air. 

"What  the  Government  should  do  is  to 
bend  all  its  energies  toward  the  securing  of  a 
Douma  capable  of  work,  one  obedient  to  the 
organic  law.  ...  It  must  consider  itself  as 
a  political  party  and  fight  for  power  as  other 
parties  do." 

Proceeding,  Menshikoff  says  that  the  first 
Douma  was  a  "fraud."  It  did  not  represent 
the  nation  it  profest  to  speak  for;  it  repre- 
sented only  one  party,  and  that  party  was  in 
control  of  the  Douma,  thanks  to  the  indirect, 
clumsy,  undemocratic,  complicated  suffrage 
system.  The  Government  is  morally  entitled, 
and  indeed  bound,  to  amend  the  electoral  law 
at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  Douma,  and 
so  amend  it  that  the  whole  nation  shall  be 
properly    represented    in   the   next    Douma. 

The  Congress  of  the  Russian  nobility,  in  a  three-column  state- 
ment, makes  a  plea  for  a  new  suffrage  law,  based,  not  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule,  but  on  that  of  proportional  representation. 
It  fears  that  the  peasants  will  vote  for  radicals,  and  that  the  par- 
ties of  the  Left  will  everywhere  obtain  majorities.  That,  it  says, 
would  be  unjust  and  pernicious — unjust  to  the  moderates  and  bad 
for  the  country.  The  statement  winds  up  with  this  paragraph, 
which  the  liberal  press  notes  as  remarkable,  considering  its  source: 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Congress  deems  it  important  to  point  out 
that  proportional  representation  is  one  of  the  planks  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  European  Socialists.  Our  Socialists,  following  the 
European  example,  have  put  the  plank  into  their  program.  Thus 
both  the  Leftists  and  the  Rightists  demand  an  electoral  system 
providing  for  minority  representation." 

The  new  party  of  "  peaceful  regenerationists  "  is  also  in  favor  of 
the  scheme,  and  the  ministerial  press  is  indorsing  it.  The  Novoye 
Vremya  says  editorially  : 

"The  present  system, "based  on  the  majority  principle,  clearly 
disfranchises  whole  sections  of  the  population.     Take  Moscow, 


BANKRUPTCY. 

France—"  And  what  of  my  money  ? " 
Stolypine— "  The  chest  is  empty!    I  have 
not  a  sou.    Apply  to  the  master." 

— A  msterdammer. 
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which  had  40,000  voters  at  the  first  election. 
About  15,000  were  Monarchists,  Conserva- 
tives, and  Moderates,  yet  these  voters,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number,  had  no 
representative.  If  they  had  half  of  the  num- 
ber, less  one,  the  Constitutional  Democrats 
would  still  have  elected  the  four  deputies 
allotted  to  Moscow.  Such  a  state  of  things 
can  not  be  regarded  as  fair  or  desirable." 

The  Liberal  press  note  these  admissions 
that  majority  rule  would  give  the  radical 
parties  control  as  proof  that  intelligent  Rus- 
sia is  profoundly  anti-governmental.  But  it 
is  willing  to  accept  minority  representation 
as  an  intrinsically  sound  and  just  system. 
Only,  it  insists  that  the  Douma,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  revise  the  suffrage  law. 
Action  without  the  Douma,  it  says,  would 
be  lawless  and  anarchical,  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  not  violate  the  Constitution, 
which  it  insists  all  the  radical  parties  should 
Translation    made  for    The    Literary" 


The  Russian  Deficit.— Mr.  Kokovtsoff,  Russian  Finance 
Minister,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Stolypine,  has  admitted  that 
there  is  a  government  deficit  of  $77,500,000  on  the  current  year. 
The  matter  appears  to  be  very  serious,  and  The  New  Age  (Lon- 
don) says  that  Mr.  Kokovtsoff  is  in  a  position  like  that  of  Turgot 
when  the  French  Minister  tried  to  establish  economy  just  before 
the  Revolution.  But  the  well-informed  Journal  des  De'dats  (Paris) 
says  that  the  Russian  Minister's  plans'  for  economy  are  likely  to 
succeed.  The  Gaulois  (Paris)  remarks  that  Mr.  Stolypine  and  his 
colleague  "  are  certain  promptly  to  restore  the  finances  of  the 
country  to  a  condition  of  normal  soundness."  The  Statist  (Lon- 
don) speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  specialist  in  this  matter. 
Russian  finance  is  sound  enough  at  present,  we  are  told,  but  the 
credit  of  the  nation  will  never  be  established  until  foreign  loans 
are  negotiated  through  the  Douma  ;  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
the  Russian  Government  is  beginning  to  realize  this  fact. 


AWAITING   HIS   OPPORTUNITY. 
"  Why  don't  you  land  him.  Teddy?" 
"  I'm  holding  on  till  the  Peace  Conference  Church  is  over." 

-  Jugcnd  (Munich). 


A    PRETTY    PAIR. 

Nurse  El  ropa    "  I've  gol  a  nice  handful  I" 
Nurse  Columbia— "  Well !    Look  at  mine! !" 


THE    STRENUOUS    LIFE. 


—  Punch  (London). 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


THE   NEW   NEBULAR   THEORY. 

SOME  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  old  nebular  hypoth- 
esis of  Laplace,  and  the  new  theory  that  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  be  accepted  by  astronomers  in  its  stead,  are  stated  and  ex- 
plained by  J.  E.  Gore  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News{ London. 
September).  In  Laplace's  hypothesis— for  many  years  the  only 
"nebular  theory" — the  original  mass  from  which  our  solar  system 
sprang  was  regarded  as  a  great  globe  of  gas  (or  in  later  forms  of 
the  theory,  of  meteor-swarms)  with  its  center  where  the  sun  now 
is,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  most  distant  planet.  Slowly  rota- 
ting, this  mass  threw  off  rings  as  it  gradually  contracted  by  its  own 
gravitation,  and  these  rings  eventually  consolidated  into  planets 
and  satellites.     Of  this  theory  Dr.  Gore  says : 

"  For  some  years  past  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that 
the  hypothesis  must  be  abandoned  for  something  in  better  agree- 
ment with  modern  telescopic  dis- 
coveries. The  idea  that  the  planets 
were  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
rings  detached  from  a  nebulous  mass 
is  a  hypothesis  for  which  we  find  no 
warrant  in  the  heavens.  Laplace's 
idea  of  a  nebular  hypothesis  was 
probably  suggested  by  a  considera- 
tion of  Saturn's  rings.  But  modern 
researches  on  tidal  action  tend  to 
show  that  this  wonderful  system  was 
not  originally  formed  as  a  ring  left 
behind  by  Saturn  during  the  prog- 
ress of  condensation  from  the  neb- 
ulous stage.  More  probably  the 
matter  composing  the  rings  was 
originally  separated  from  the  planet 
in  one  mass 

"We  see  in  the  heavens  numer- 
ous forms  of  nebulae — spiral  nebulas, 
planetary  nebulae,  etc. — but  there  is 
no  real  example  of  a  ring  nebula. 
Those  which  have  been  termed 'an- 
nular nebulae'  are  most  probably 
spiral  nebulae  seen  foreshortened. 
.  .  .  To  any  one  who  still  persists  in 
maintaining  the  theory  of  ring  forma- 
tion in  nebulae  it  may  be  said  that 
the  whole  heavens  are  against  him." 

The  original  idea  was  that  the 
detached  "rings"  would  break  up 
into  separate  fragments,  which 
would  afterward — by  mutual  attrac- 
tion— consolidate  into  planets.  But 
a  mathematical  investigation  recently  undertaken  by  an  American 
mathematician,  John  N.  Stockwell,  shows  that  two  such  frag- 
ments will  approach  each  other  by  attraction  only  until  they  are 
sixty  degrees  apart,  and  that  they  will  then  continue  to  revolve 
about  the  primary  body  at  this  distance.  Thus  the  fragments 
of  a  ruptured  ring  would  not  ultimately  consolidate  as  required 
by  Laplace's  theory.     To  quote  further: 

"Compelled,  therefore,  as  we  apparently  are,  to  abandon  La- 
place's nebular  hypothesis  in  its  original  form,  are  we,  therefore, 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  attempts  to  explain  the  formation  of  suns 
and  solar  systems  from  the  consolidation  of  gaseous  matter?  By 
no  means.  The  heavens,  which  are  clearly  against  Laplace's  hy- 
pothesis, are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  new  theory,  a  new  cosmogony, 
which  will  probably  stand  the  test  of  mathematical  analysis.  This 
is  the  evolution  of  suns  and  systems  from  spiral  nebulas.  Of  the 
half-million  nebulas  discovered  with  the  Crossley  reflector,  a  large 
proportion  are  spiral,  and  the  study  of  these  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting objects  will  probably  form  an  important  portion  of  the 
work  of  future  astronomers. 

"Laplace's  original  nebula  was  gaseous,  and  a  gaseous  spec- 


trum shows  bright  lines.  But  the  spectrum  of  the  spiral  nebulae  is 
contiiuton  ,  indicating  that  they  have  partially  consolidated  from 
the  gaseoi  s  state.  We  can,  therefore,  easily  imagine  that  masses 
might  be  thrown  off  or  detached  from  the  parent  mass  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  rotation.  This  seems  much  more  probable 
than  the  formation  of  rings  from  a  highly  tenuous  nebula.  Pho- 
tographs of  spiral  nebulae  show  us  masses  in  the  act  of  being  de- 
tached from  the  spiral  branches.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  photograph  of  the  great  spiral  in  Canes  Venatici  [the  con- 
stellation of  the  Hunting-dogs],  in  which  we  see  the  process  going 
on  before  our  eyes." 

The  hyopthesis  of  world-development  from  spiral  nebulae  has 
been  carried  out  with  some  elaboration  in  this  country  by  Profes- 
sors T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  F.  R.  Moulton,  whose  "  planetesimal 
hypothesis,"  as  they  have  named  it,  has  already  been  noticed  in 
these  columns.  Professor  Gore  believes  that  ir*is  not  open  to  the 
objections  brought  up  against  the  old  nebular  theory.     He  says : 

"The  new  cosmogony  will,  of  course,  raise  many  very  difficult 
questions  in   celesti;  1  mechanics,    and  will  give   a   considerable 

amount  of  work  to  mathematical 
astronomers  before  it  can  be  placed 
upon  a  satisfactory  basis;  but  the 
work  which  has  been  already  done 
by¥Chamberlin  and  Moulton  shows 
clearly  that  the  spiral  theory  is  far 
superior  to  Laplace's  nebular  hy- 
pothesis, which  should  now  be 
definitely  abandoned  and  consigned 
to  the  limbo  of  unproved  theories. 
The  heavens  show  us  thousands  of 
spiral  nebulas,  which  are  evidently 
in  a  state  of  rotation  round  a  cen- 
tral nucleus,  but  which  will  probably 
take  ages  before  they  have  finally 
consolidated  into  suns  and  solar 
systems.  But  ages  are  but  moments 
in  the  evolution  of  the  stars,  and  we 
need  not  expect  to  find  much  evi- 
dence of  rotation  and  consolidation 
during  the  brief  span  of  human  his- 
tory. Empires  rise  and  fall,  dynas- 
ties are  founded  and  dissolved,  but 
the  heavens  move  on  in  their  silent 
course,  and  the  human  race  will  prob- 
ably have  perished  before  the  uni- 
verse has  reached  its  final  destiny." 


SPIRAL    NEBULA    IN    CONSTELLATION    CANES   VENATICI  (THE 
HUNTING-DOGS), 

Showing  masses  in  process  of  detachment. 


Strains  in  an  Ocean  Liner. 

—  In  an  editorial  on  the  great  pre- 
cautions that  have  been  taken  to 
stiffen  the  hulls  of  the  new  Cunard- 
ers,  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  October  13)  has  a  word  to 
say  on  the  strain  to  which  an  exceptionally  long  vessel  is  sub- 
jected simply  by  its  own  weight,  as  the  support  given  by  the  waves 
shifts  from  one  point  to  another.     Says  the  writer: 

"  Altho  the  fact  that  ships  of  great  length  are  subjected  to  enor- 
mous bending  stresses  in  a  seaway  has  been  long  known  to  naval 
architects,  the  general  public  has  little  idea  how  severe  these 
stresses  can  be.  When  the  ends  of  a  ship  are  wave-supported,  the 
vessel  sags  at  the  center;  when  the  wave  is  at  the  center  and  the 
ends  are  comparatively  unsupported,  it  is  the  ends  which  sag  ;  but 
it  was  only  when  the  transatlantic  liner  had  reached  a  length  of 
over  600  feet  that  the  effects  of  this  longitudinal  bending  began 
to  be  seriously  manifest.  It  revealed  itself  in  the  topmost  decks, 
where  rivets  would  be  sheared,  steam  or  other  pipes  broken,  and 
plates  buckled.  To  provide  for  the  alternate  lengthening  and 
compressing  of  the  decks  they  are  now  cut  in  two  or  more  places 
and  sliding  joints  are  provided.  Several  years  ago  the  writer  was 
on  one  of  the  fastest  of  the  German  boats  when  she  was  being 
driven,  head-on,  into  a  westerly  gale,  under  her  full  horse-power 
of  37.000.  'just  to  see  what  she  could  do.'  For  a  while,  until  the 
green  seas  began  to  smash  things  up  rather  badly  forward,  she 
did  21  knots  an  hour.     During  this  trial  the  sliding  joints  in  the 
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topmost  deck  showed  a  total  movement  of  from  five-eighths  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  joints  closing  up  as  the  ship  buried 
her  head  in  an  oncoming  sea,  and  opening  out  as  the  wave  moved 
to  amidships,  while  on  the  deck  below  the  plating  showed  signs  of 
buckling,  and  the  oakum  was  squeezed  entirely  out  of  the  butt 
joints  in  the  deck  planking." 

MODERN    HIGH   TEMPERATURES. 

THE  attainment  in  modern  industrial  processes  of  tempera- 
tures far  above  any  that  were  dreamed  of  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  their  utilization  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  are  treated  of 
by  Prof.  Robert  K.  Duncan,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  in, 
Harper's  Magazine  (October).    The  highest  temperature  reached 


Courtesy  of  Harper  &  Bros. 
MOISSAN'S  ELECTR'C  FURNACE  FOR  THE  DISTILLATION   OF  METALS. 

The  tube  passing  traversely  into  the  furnace    contains  running 
water,  and  upon  it  the  metals  condense. 

by  fuel  furnaces,  Professor  Duncan  tells  us,  registers  i,8oo°  on 
the  Centigrade  scale,  at  which  point  fire-clay  and  porcelain  melt. 
Higher  still  is  that  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  which  reaches 
2,000°.  But  this  is  only  the  lowest  step  in  the  modern  scale  of 
high-temperature  production,  altho  in  recent  use  at  has  been  made 
to  form  artificial  rubies  and  to  melt  quartz.  At  least  a  thousand 
degrees  higher  is  the  temperature  due  to  the  interesting  and  won- 
derful mixture  known  as  "thermit,"  which  Professor  Duncan  thus 
describes: 

"The  industries  of  the  world  use  for  fuel  only  carbon  and  the 
compounds  of  carbon,  but  other  substances  may  be  used  instead. 
This  was  discovered  by  Prof.  H.  Goldschmidt,  of  Essen,  in  the 
use  of  aluminum  for  the  production  of  heat.  The  difficulty  of 
extracting  this  metal  from  its  ores  lies  in  the  extreme  unwilling- 
ness of  aluminum  to  part  with  its  combined  oxygen.  The  two 
elements  can  be  separated  only  by  the  application  of  an  immense 
amount  of  energy,  and  this  energy  is,  and  must  be,  given  back 
again  when  the  aluminum  reverts  to  its  combined  condition.  This 
is  the  essence  of  aluminothermics.  The  innocent-looking  mixture 
which  lets  loose  this  energy  in  a  small  time  and  a  small  space  is 
called 'thermit.'  It  consists  in  its  usual  form  of  granulated  alu- 
minum and  oxid  of  iron;  the  aluminum  wants  oxygen,  and  the 
iron  has  it  to  spare,  and  there  thus  lies  in  the  mixture  the  tendency 
to  an  instant  and  powerful  reaction 

"All  that  is  required  is  a 'trigger '  to  start  it,  and  this  is  pro- 
vided by  placing  on  the  top  of  the  mixture  as  it  lies  in  the  cruci- 
ble a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  filings  mixed  with  barium  per- 
oxid,  a  mixture  that  acts  like  the  phosphorus  in  a  match.  Now, 
very  gingerly ,  throw  a  lighted  storm-match  into  the  crucible,  and 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  it  there  lies  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  a  mass  of  molten  iron,  almost  boiling— iron  whose 
temperature  approximates  3,000'  C— fully  a  thousand  degrees 
higher  than  any  temperature  in  current  industrial  use,  while  on  the 
top  of  the  iron  lies  a  slag  of  the  oxid  of  aluminum,  veritable  co- 
rundum. 

"This  reaction  has  received  an  extraordinary  welcome  at  the 
handsof  practical  men.  Its  applications  may,  roughly,  be  divided 
into  two  classes— one  concerning  the  engineer,  and  the  other  the 


metallurgist.  For  the  engineer,  the  temperature  is  so  high  and 
the  operation  is  so  simple  that  whenever  he  wishes,  say,  to  weld 
together  two  pieces  of  iron  (an  enormous  field  of  utility),  he  may 
accomplish  it,  and  accomplish  it  perfectly,  by  the  intelligent  use 
of  this  ideal  method.  For  example  :  by  this  method  has  resulted 
the  continuous  rail— a.  necessity  of  the  modern  trolleys — and  altho 
it  was  introduced  only  in  July,  1904,  nearly  every  city  in  the  United 
States  is  now  using  it.  Another  field  of  application  equally  large 
lies  in  the 'repair  of solid  iron  and  steel  objects.   .  .   .   .   .  . 

"  For  the  metallurgist,  the  uses  of  thermit  are  as  varied  and  as 
valuable  as  for  the  engineer.  Thus,  in  foundry  practise,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  form  of  thermit  containing  titanium  increases  the  fluidity 
of  cast  iron,  produces  a  fine  grain,  and  increases  the  strength.  It 
is  used  in  the  production  of  nickel-iron  alloy,  for  reviving  dull 
iron,  for  preventing  the  phenomenon  of  piping  in  making  steel 
ingots,  and  in  many  other  ways.  But  the  utility  of  the  reaction 
does  not  lie  only  in  the  production  of  this  high  temperature.  In- 
stead of  oxid  of  iron,  other  metallic  oxids  may  be  used,  with 
the  resulting  production  of  pure  metals  free  from  carbon — a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  importance  to  metallurgical  industry 

"  Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  with  Goldschmidt's  thermit, 
and  the  step-up  in  temperature  it  has  produced,  there  has  been, 
opened  up  a  world  of  unsuspected  powers  to  man." 

Still  hotter  is  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe,  which  carries  us  up 
in  the  scale  to  3,482°,  tho  the  possibilities  of  application  are  more 
limited.  Higher  still  is  the  wonderful  electric  furnace,  which  in. 
its  simplest  form  is  only  an  are,  such  as  we  see  in  an  arc-light, 
enclosed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  heat  that  it  generates.  Says 
the  writer: 

"It  consists  simply  of  a  powerful  electric  arc  between  carbon- 
electrodes  enclosed  in  a  minimum  cavity  provided  by  two  blocks 
of  limestone.  The  temperature  so  produced  is  fully  3,500°  C, 
and  it  is  limited  to  this  point  only  because  3,500°  is  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  carbon-electrodes.  Out  of  its  blasting,  furious  heat 
have  arisen  many  new  industries  and  a  new  chemistry.  In  the 
diadem  of  factories  that  encircles  the  brow  of  Niagara  it  may  be 
Hharthe  chiefest  jewels  are  these  high-temperature  industries. 
There  you  will  find,  polished  at  length  into  the  highest  efficiency 
with  the  rub  of  scientific  knowledge  and  sad  experience,  the  Union 
Carbide  Company  manufacturing  calcium  carbid  for  the  production 


CourUsy  of  Harper  A  Bros. 

REPAIR  OF  DRIVER  OF  LOCOMOTIVE    BY  THERMIT. 

of  acetylene.     The  carbid   companies  of  the  world  now  employ 
nearly  180,000  .horse-power." 

Other  uses  are  the  production  of  the  best  known  abrasive,  car- 
borundum ;  of  artificial  graphite;  of  pure  phosphorus  from  the 
mineral  phosphates;  of  aluminum  carbid,  used  in  a  new  process 
of  extracting  metallic  aluminum;  and  finally,  the  extraction  of 
refractory  metals  in  a  state  of  great  purity  by  distillation.  Says 
Professor  Duncan : 

"Their  preparation  now  constitutes  a  special  and  valuable  in- 
dustry in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  fine  steels.  Thus, 
La  Ni'o-Mdtallurgie,  of  Paris,  manufactures  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  most  valuable,  metals  and  alloys,  whose  very  names  were 
unknown    ten   years   ago— substances  such  as  manganosilicid  of 
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aluminum — and  others  of  equally  fearsome  sound  and  high  indus- 
trial interest.  Another  company,  the  Societe  d'KWrtrochimie, 
also  of  1'aris,  is  devoting  most  of  its  energy  to  the  manufacture 
of  ferrosilicium  alone." 

Finally,  the  great  temperature  of  this  furnace  has  been  used  by 
its  inventor,  Henri  Moissan,  the  French  chemist,  to  produce  real, 
tho  very  small,  diamonds.  The  electric  furnace  is  for  the  present 
the  top-notch  of  available  industrial  high-temperature  production, 
altho  Professor  Duncan  ends  by  telling  us  that  a  temperature  of 
no  less  than  5,200°  has  been  reached  in  England  by  Sir  Andrew 
Noble,  by  exploding  cordite  in  closed  vessels.  Whether  such 
methods  will  have  industrial  value  in  the  future,  time  alone  can  tell. 


AMERICAN   AND    EUROPEAN   LOCOMOTIVES. 

A  COMPARISON  between  the  tendencies  in  locomotive- 
building  in  Europe  and  this  country  is  made  in  the  course 
of  a  volume  entitled  "  La  Locomotive  Actuelle  "  (The  Locomotive 
of  To-day)  by  Maurice  Demoulin,  a  French  engineer.  This  book 
deals  particularly  with  powerful  types  of  engines  evolved  during 
recent  years,  and  the  author  believes  that  development  has  not 
reached  finality,  and  that,  however  powerful  the  modern  engine 
may  be,  the  future  will  see  a  notable  advance.  His  comparison 
between  our  own  and  foreign  locomotives  is  thus  summarized  by 
a  reviewer  in  Engineering  { London,  October  12) : 

"  He  points  out  that  in  America  design  has  run  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  engines,  and  that  even  if  the  limits  of  weight 
have  now  been  reached,  improvement  in  output  of  power  may 
easily  be  sought  in  the  perfecting  of  mechanism  and  the  lighten- 
ing of  parts,  so  that  the  weight  shall  be  in  those  portions  of  the 
machine  where  weight  means  power,  as,  for  instance,  the  boiler, 
instead  of  unnecessarily  heavy  wheels,  frames,  or  rods,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  Continental  countries  have,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, kept  weights  down  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  loading-gages 
still  admit  of  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  locomotives,  and 
the  limit  of  power  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Stated  concisely, 
recent  American  practise  has  a  tendency  toward  the  increase  of 
power  simply  by  the  somewhat  rough-and-ready  process  of  in- 
crease in  weight,  while  British  and  Continental  practise  favors  ex- 
tracting the  maximum  of  power  from  a  locomotive  of  minimum 
weight  consistent  with  the  work  it  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
fact  that  American  designers  have  to  some  extent  gone  off  along 
these  lines  does  not  preclude  their  ideas  from  adoption  in  other 
countries,  and  the  book  forms  a  striking  record  of  the  success 
attending  the  adoption  in  other  lands  of  ideas  emanating,  at  least 
in  prototype,  from  American  shops.  ...  It  is  frankly  admitted 
that  many  of  the  types  of  modern  locomotives  had  their  origin 
across  the  Atlantic.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  American  engineers 
of  the  present  day  realize  the  desirability  of  following  the  lead  of 
Europe  in  the  matter  of  improvements  of  detail,  etc.,  it  is  only 
right  that  their  due  should  be  given  them  in  cases  in  which  their 
enterprise  lay  at  the  bottom  of  subsequent  success  elsewhere.  To 
cite  one  notable  example,  the  4-4-2  type,  orignating  in  America, 
has  been  developed  in  engines  conspicuously  successful  in  France, 
in  the  form  of  the  De  Glehn  compounds  ;  and  in  England,  for  in- 
stance, in  the '251  '  class  of  wide  fire-box  engines  on  the  Great 
Northern  line." 


Growth  Prevented  by  x-Rays.— The  assertion  that 
the  application  of  the  Roentgen  rays  may  stunt  growing  animals 
or  plants  has  been  tested  by  a  German  physiologist,  Dr.  Forster- 
ling,  and  found  to  be  justified.  In  the  Centralblatt  fiir  Kinder- 
hcilkunde,  as  abstracted  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  Octo- 
ber 13),  he  reports  that  he  has  found  a  distinct  inhibition  of  growth 
in  various  young  animals  when  these  were  subjected  to  .t-ray  ex- 
posures of  even  ten  minutes'  duration,  and  the  same  effect  was 
noted  on  the  buds  of  different  trees.     Says  the  writer : 

"These  exposures  were  less  than  those  ordinarily  used  for  thera- 
peutic purposes,  but  seemed  to  be  accompanied  in  every  instance 
by  a  well-marked  effect.  The  latter  was  less,  however,  in  older 
animals.  The  writer  thinks  we  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to 
restrict  the  use  of  this  therapeutic  measure  in  small  children  to 


cases  of  malignant  neoplasms  and  lymphatic  leukemia.  When  it 
is  found  D(  cessary  to  apply  the  rays,  all  other  portions  of  the 
body  shouk.  be  amply  protected  and  the  exposures  should  be  lim- 
ited in  time  and  not  repeated  at  too  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  cumulative  eifect.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  minimum  dose  of  this  agent  by  which  a  deleterious  eifect 
may  be  produced,  and  not  until  a  device  for  measuring  the  rays  is 
discovered  can  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  be  hoped  for." 


A   TUBELESS   TELESCOPE. 

A   SIMPLE  telescope,  consisting  of  but  one  lens  and  named 
from  this  circumstance  the  "  unilens,"  is  described  by  a  wri- 
ter in.  Knowledge  and  Sctintific  News  (London,  October).     This 


"unilens"  at  full  focus. 

- 
device,  the  invention  of  Major  Baden-Powell,  is  an  application  of 

a  long-familiar  principle  which  seems  not  to  have  been  practically 

applied  before,  to  any  extent.     Says  the  writer : 

"  It  consists  merely  of  a  convex  lens,  2^  inches  diameter,  having 
a  focal  length  of  about  6  feet.  This,  mounted  temporarily  at  the 
end  of  a  stick,  enables  an  enlarged  view  of  distant  objects  to  be 
obtained,  the  maximum  magnification  being  about  4  diameters. 
Considering  the  extreme  simplicity  and  low  cost  of  the  appliance, 
it  should  form  a  most  handy  glass  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  com- 


AN  EASY  POSITION. 

paring  favorably  as  regards  power  with  the  cheaper  opera-  and 
field-glasses.  As  now  designed,  the  glass  is  mounted  on  a  metal 
base  from  which  projects  a  small  screw,  and  it  may  thus  be  read- 
ily affixt  to  any  walking-stick,  etc. ,  while,  being  so  small  and  flat, 
it  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

"Tho  there  may  be  no  special  novelty  in  this  appliance  as  an 
optical  instrument,  yet  as  a  practical  means  of  observation  it 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  almost  all  observers  of  nature.  As 
an  astronomical  instrument  it  can,  of  course,  hardly  claim  a  high 
place,  yet  so  simple  and  portable  an  apparatus  has  its  uses.  We 
know  how  useful  even  a  low-power  opera-glass  can  be  in  looking 
on  the  heavens,  and  many  features  are  thus  clearly  shown  which 
are  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.     For  instance,  on  looking  at 
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the  Pleiades  through  the  'unilens  '  eight  stars  can  be  discerned, 
altho  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  six  are  visible  to  the  unaided 
vision.  The  naturalist  will  certainly  find  this  portable  glass  of 
great  assistance  in  watching  birds  and  beasts  even  at  a  few  yards 
off,  at  which  distance  tliey  are  greatly  magnified.  The  botanist, 
too,  may  find  it  of  use  in  examining  plants  out  of  reach. 

"This  glass  has  the  great  advantage  of  always  being  in  focus. 
The  further  it  is  held  from  the  eye  the  greater  is  the  magnification. 
But  if  it  be  merely  held  in  the  hand  at  arm's  length  it  is  a  great 
aid  to  natural  sight,  and  is  most  useful  in  the  theater  or  even  pic- 
ture-gallery or  cathedral.  When  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  the 
Mick  held  at  arm's  length,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  glass  is  ap- 
proaching six  feet  from  the  eye,  objects  are  seen  at  the  greatest 
magnification,  altho  they  then  begin  to  get  slightly  blurred.  . 

"  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  glass  is  not  suitable  to  all 
eye-sights.  Those  slightly  affected  by  myopia,  or  short-sight,  do 
not  see  well  through  the  single  lens.  But  if  these  persons  use  a 
concave  eye-glass  as  well,  not  only  will  they  see  clearly  through 
the  'unilens,'  but  will  improve  their  sight  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances by  the  habitual  use  of  the  eye-glass." 


THE   GLASS   OF  THE   FUTURE. 

ANEW  process  of  making  quartz  glass  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible  has  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Arthur  L.  Day,  of  the  Carnegie  Geophysical  Laboratory  in  Wash- 


1NTERIOR  OF  GEOPHYSICAL  LABORATORY,  WASHINGTON, 

V\*he:e  tie  new  method  of  making  quartz-glass  was  discovered. 

ington — so  we  are  told  by  Rene  Bache,  who  contributes  an  article 
on  this  institution  to  The  Technical  World  Magazine  {Chicago, 
November).  This  discovery,  which  was  made  incidentally  by  Dr. 
Day,  while  working  with  quartz  in  the  electric  furnace,  may  be  of 
considerable  importance.  Quartz  glass  is  simply  quartz  melted 
and  allowed  to  cool  without  recrystallizing;  but  this  substance 
was  regarded,  before  the  invention  of  the  electric  furnace,  as  prac- 
tically infusible.  Even  with  this  powerful  aid  it  has  hitherto  been 
obtained  only  in  minute  quantities.     Says  Mr.  Bache: 

"The  importance  of  this  discovery  may  be  judged  from  the 
-circumstance  that  the  substance  in  question,  hitherto  obtained  only 
in  small  globules,  is  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

"Out  of  these  globules,  fused  together,  small  vessels  and  even 
lenses  have  been  made  ;  but  Dr.  Day,  by  the  employment  of  the 
high  temperatures  and  pressures  he  has  at  command,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  out  plates  of  quartz  glass,  beautifully  clear  and 
almost  entirely  free  from  bubbles,  six  inches  long  by  two  inches 
wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  This  he  accomplishes 
by  melting  pure  quartz  crystal  in  a  thin  graphite  box  inside  of  an 
electric  furnace,  under  500  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  utilizing  an 
alternating  current  to  produce  a  heat  of  over  2,000  degrees. 

"  Ordinary  glass  melts  at  700  degrees;  quartz  glass  will  stand 
2,000  degrees.  In  a  quartz-glass  vessel,  gold,  copper,  or  silver 
may  be  niched,  or  even  distilled  — that  is  to  say,  vaporized— with- 
out injuring  the  receptacle.  If  a  window  of  the  material  were  put 
into  a  fireproof  steel  sale,  and  the  latter  were  exposed  to  the  fiercest 
flames,  the  safe  would  suffer  greater  damage  than  the  window. 


Common  glrss  breaks  with  heat  because  it  expands;  but  quartz 
glass  expands  almost  not  at  all ;  and  hence  cold  water  will  not 
break  it  if  poured  over  it  when  it  is  white  hot.  What  a  material 
for  the  lamp-chimneys  of  the  future,  to  be  sure  ! 

"Another  point  of  interest  about  quartz  glass  is  that  it  transmits 
freely  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  light,  to  which  ordinary  glass  is  al- 
most entirely  opaque.  Thus  it  is  very  superior  to  the  latter  as 
material  for  lenses  of  photographic  cameras,  giving  sharper 
images;  and  by  its  aid  astronomers  should  be  able  to  extend  much 
further  than  hitherto  their  observations  on  the  spectra  of  distant 
stars.  But  for  its  expensiveness — for  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  be 
extremely  dear — it  would  doubtless  soon  replace  common  glass 
wherever  heat  resistance  was  wanted." 


A   NEW  THEORY  OF   SLEEP. 

THE  more  complex  and  difficult  the  phenomenon,  the  greater 
the  number  of  explanations.  What  is  the  precise  function 
of  sleep?  What  is  the  physiological  difference  between  sleeping 
and  waking?  These  questions  have  been  debated  by  physicians 
for  many  centuries.  Explanations  are  various  and  contradictory. 
Thus  we  have  Manaseine's  psychological  theory  that  sleep  is  a 
time  of  rest  for  consciousness,  while  the  histological  theory  of 
Rabe  and  others  attributes  sleep  to  a  drawing-inof  the  nerve-cells 
that  interrupts  their  connections.  Howell's  hypothesis  is  that 
sleep  is  due  to  lack  of  blood  in  the  brain,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Czerny  and  Schleich  conclude  that  it  is  due  to  excess  of  blood  in 
that  organ.  Again,  the  various  chemical  theories  hold  that  sleep 
is  induced  by  toxic  substances  generated  by  the  nervous  system. 
With  these  probably  should  be  classed  the  new  theory  of  Dr. 
Alberto  Salmon,  who  maintains  that  sleep  is  induced  by  the  inter- 
nal secretion  of  the  pituitary  gland,  situated  near  the  root  of  the 
nose.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
September  22)  in  substance  : 

He  submits  that  somnolence  is  characteristic  of  tumors  of  the 
pituitary  body.  In  sleeping  sickness  a  hypertrophic  pituitary 
body  is  found.  Somnolence  is  also  noted  in  infectious  diseases 
in  which  there  is  chronic  meningitis  and  there  is  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  pituitary  body  (influenza).  Certain  intoxica- 
tions and  autointoxications  experimentally  induce  hypersecretion 
of  the  pituitary  and  cause  somnolency.  Obese  persons  are  often 
very  sleepy.  Somnolence  is  also  found  in  all  conditions  causing  a 
congestion  of  the  hypophysis,  such  as  epilepsy  and  injuries  to  the 
head. 

On  the  other  hand,  insomnia  is  noted  in  degeneration  of  the 
pituitary  gland  ;  in  the  late  stages  of  acromegaly,  when  the  gland 
is  partly  destroyed ;  and  in  all  conditions  which  favor  atrophy 
or  destruction  of  the  pituitary  body,  as  in  old  age,  in  inanition,  in 
arteriosclerosis,  in  severe  acute  or  chronic  infections  and  intoxi- 
cations (phthisis  and  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  atropin-poisoning, 
chronic  morphin  and  alcohol-poisoning,  etc.). 

All  these  considerations,  together  with  the  connection  of  the 
pituitary  gland  with  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve  centers,  serve  as  a 
basis  for  Salmon's  theory  that  sleep  is  due  chiefly  to  the  secretion 
of  the  pituitary  gland.  The  isolation  of  this  secretion  and  the  in- 
jection of  it  experimentally  into  animals  to  induce  sleep  would, 
if  successful,  offer  a  more  convincing  proof  of  this  theory  than 
any  adduced  as  yet  by  Salmon. 


The  Remedy  for  Railway  Accidents. —  That  the 
absolute  automatic  block  is  the  only  effective  remedy  for  railway 
collisions  is  asserted  by  H.  A.  Towne  in  a  letter  to  The  Railway 
Age  (Chicago,  October  12  .  Mr.  Towne  recalls  that  in  early  rail- 
way operations,  before  the  introduction  of  the  telegraph  and  train- 
dispatching,  train  movements  were  governed  by  printed  rules  so 
that  conductors  and  engineers  were  wholly  responsible  for  the 
movements  of  their  trains.  Thus  they  had  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate their  skill  and  ability  in  getting  their  trains  over  the  road 
with  the  least  possible  delay;  they  were  self-reliant,  interested, 
and  ambitious  ;  and  the  writer  believes  that  they  were  altogether 
a  superior  class  of  men  to  their  successors  of  the  present  day. 
who  are  subject  to  orders  with  no  opportunity  for  self-help.     The 
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old  order  of  things  is  of  course  impossible  in  these  days  of  crowded 
tracks,  yet  Mr.  Towne  believes  it  might  be  approached  more 
nearly  than  at  present  by  the  use  of  the  automatic  block.  He 
says: 

"  There  will  continue  to  be  difficulties  under  the  present  system, 
and  the  only  real  remedy  in  sight  is  the  absolute  automatic  block, 
which  is  already  in  use  on  some  roads.  It  is  claimed  that  its 
general  introduction  is  too  expensive  to  be  considered,  but  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  same  objections  were  raised  to  the  Miller 
platform,  the  automatic  couplers,  and  the  air-brake,  for  freight- 
cars  particularly.  But  all  these  have  at  last  come  into  use,  and 
railway  companies  could  not  now  dispense  with  any  of  them.  The 
enormous  traffic  of  the  present  day  could  not  be  handled  with  the 
old  hand-brake  and  link-and-pin  couplers.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  instead  of  being  expensive,  these  improvements  have  become 
a  source  of  great  economy  as  well  as  efficiency. 

"  The  same  would  be  true  to  a  greater  degree  with  the  absolute 
automatic  block  system.  It  would  do  away  with  many  unneces- 
sary rules  and, regulations,  and  only  a  few  train  rules  would  be 
needed.  All  trains  could  proceed  under  schedule  without  orders, 
depending  upon  their  class  for  rights  to  enter  a  block.  Under 
this  system  train-dispatching  would  not  be  necessary,  except  in 
cases  of  wreck  or  other  emergencies.  Trainmen  would  be  the 
masters  of  their  own  trains,  subject  to  schedule  rights.  They 
could  proceed  without  orders  under  the  protection  of  the  absolute 
block  ;  they  would  commence  to  think  for  themselves  again  ;  their 
individuality  of  old  would  be  restored  ;  they  would  have  a  reputa- 
tion to  work  for;  there  would  be  rivalry  for  the  best  performance  ; 
they  would  become  better  men  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
and  train  service  would  be  greatly  improved." 


of  twelve  tents.  In  the  largest  of  these  the  surgeon  performs 
operations  ;  in  a  second  he  lives,  and  the  others  shelter  his  native 
assistants,  the  patients,  and  the  nurses.  The  climate  of  Egypt 
sometimes  mr.kes  the  nomadic  life  uncomfortable.  In  January  the 
cold  is  much  sharper  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  than  in  France  or 


A  TRAVELING  HOSPITAL  IN   THE   DESERT. 

PHE  flying  dust  of  the  desert  is  particularly  hard  on  the  eyes. 

*■  Thus  Egypt  is  the  home  of  eye  diseases,  with  which  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  afflicted.  The  Government 
is  seeking  to  alleviate  these  conditions  by  sending  around  travel- 
ing hospitals,  which  go  from  place  to  place  to  give  the  sufferers 
proper  treatment.  From  an  article  in  La  Nattire  (Paris,  Septem- 
ber 29),  by  Jacques  Beyer,  we  learn  that  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  has 
given  to  the  Government  of  the  Khedive  $300,000  to  establish  these 
traveling  ophthalmologic  hospitals.     Says  this  writer: 

"The  Government  at  Cairo  accepted  the  offer  gratefully,  and  the 
health  commission  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  entrusted  Dr. 
McCallan,  a  London  oculist  of  distinction,  with  the  organization 
of  the  service.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  'automobile 
clinic'  of  the  English  practitioner  is  so  comfortably  arranged  as 
that  once  built  for  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg  by  Mr.  Jeantaud. 
When  Dr.  McCallan  and  his  aids  travel,  their  caravan  is  more  like  a 
military  or  a  gipsy  camp,  as  the  accompany  ing  photographs  show. 

"They  carry  with  them  tents  which  were  pitched  for  the  first 
time  on  the  outskirts  of  the  populous  city  of  Menufieh  in  the  Nile 


THE  TRAVELING  HOSPITAL  AT  MEDINET-EL-FAYOUM,   EGYPT. 

delta,  and  they  chiefly  treated  the  ophthalmia  due  to  the  impalpa- 
ble dust  raised  by  the  terrible  khamsin,  a  burning  wind  that  blows 
with  violence  in  Egypt  during  fifteen  days  at  the  time  of  the 
equinox. 

"The  traveling  hospital,  as  organized  by  Dr.  McCallan,  consists 


DK.   MCCALLAN  PERFORMING    AN  OPERATION  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

England,  while  in  June  the  heat  melts  butter  in  the  pots  where  it 
is  kept.  Thus  operations  can  not  always  be  performed  in  the 
open  air,  and  Dr.  McCallan  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  traveling 
clinic  temporarily  in  July,  transferring  his  patients  to  the  govern- 
ment hospital  at  Damietta.  .  .  .  When  the  heat  of  the  sun  had 
moderated,  the  practitioner  resumed  his  ophthalmoscope  and  other 
instruments  and  organized  another  traveling  hospital,  which  he 
took  to  Caliub  in  Lower  Egypt.  At  present,  as  we  learn  from  our 
contemporary  Le  Caducee,  the  hospital,  directed  by  Dr.  McCallan 
in  person,  is  in  the  wonderful  oasis  of  Medinet-el-Fayoum,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year  18,943  Egyptians  have  resorted  thither 
for  the  treatment  of  some  malady  of  the  eye.  Other  traveling 
hospitals  are  in  preparation,  and  this  institution  has  had  the  honor 
of  an  official  visit  from  Lord  Cromer,  the  representative  of  Eng- 
land in  Egypt." — Translation  7>iade for The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

The  discovery  that  the  center  of  a  cake  of  artificial  ice  is  generally  opaque, 
while  the  part  first  frozen — the  outside — is  generally  clear,  has  been  made  by 
Sacerdote,  as  reported  in  ha  Presse  Medicale.  'Says  The  Medical  Record,  in  an 
abstract:  "As  the  water  freezes  slowly,  all  the  impurities  are  pushed  away 
from  the  part  first  freezing.  Whatever  the  character  of  the  water  which  is 
frozen,  that  obtained  by  melting  the  outer,  clear  parts  is  almost  perfectly  pure, 
while  the  central,  opaque  parts  contain  the  ;mpurities.  Bacteria  do  not  es- 
cape this  law  but  will  be  found  centrally  congregated." 

"If  you  could  keep  the  frost  away  from  a  tomato-vine  for  a  couple  of  years  it 
would  get  to  be  a  fair-sized  tree,"  says  The  Texas  Farmer,  "This  occurs  some- 
times in  Florida — in  years  when  the  Frost  King  leaves  that  State  alone.  By  the 
same  sign,  you  can  plant  tomatoes  in  the  winter  in  Florida  and  have  them  grow 
all  the  spring  and  summer  and  fall,  and  under  the  right  conditions  they  become 
very  large.  The  midrib  of  the  leaf  of  such  a  tomato  plant  will  grow  to  be  eight- 
een inches  long,  a  veritable  tree  limb.  .  .  .  Six  feet  is  the  height  to  which  the  to- 
matoes should  be  trained,  and  pruned  to  a  single  stem.  They  can  be  made  to 
grow  ten  or  fifteen  feet  as  well,  but  this  is  an  inconvenient  height." 

"In  Algeria,"  says  The  Spatula,  "the  cultivation  of  'vegetable  sponges'  is 
now  making  progress.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  (of  which  about  ten 
species  are  known  and  cultivated  in  the  warm  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa)  is 
fairly  extensive  in  the  environs  of  Algiers  and  Oran.  Prior  to  maturity  the 
fruit  is  edible;  when  the  stage  of  ripeness  has  been  passed,  however,  the  pulp 
becomes  separated  from  the  fibrous  matter,  which  then  forms  the  spongy  mass, 
termed  the  'vegetable  sponge.'  Fine  specimens,  when  carefully  bleached  in  a 
weak  lime  bath,  are  sold  at  from  3$  to  4J  pence  [7  to  9  cents]  apiece.  Paris  is- 
at  present  the  chief  market  for  most  of  the  vegetable  sponges  grown  in  Algeria. 
They  are  highly  suitable  not  only  for  toilet  and  bathroom,  but  also  for  domestic 
purposes." 

"  The  obstacle  to  salvage  at  great  depths  is  the  pressure,"  says  The  Marine 
Review.  "  Little  is  attempted  beyond  a  depth  of  50  feet,  by  reason  of  it.  With 
his  new  diving-suit,  M.  de  Pluvy,  the  French  hydraulic  engineer,  has,  however, 
made  considerably  more  than  100  descents,  reaching  depths  of  150  to  300  feet 
— much  below  the  limits  of  ordinary  diving.  No  air  is  received  from  the  out- 
side. The  dress  consists  of  an  armor  of  sheet  metal  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  with  joints  and  coupling  points  of  pressed  leather  and 
rubber,  and  a  helmet  with  two  cylindrical  regenerating  chambers  attached. 
The  air  circulating  through  the  helmet  has  its  oxygen  continually  renewed 
by  chemicals  in  these  chambers,  regulating  valves  keeping  the  pressure  in  the 
helmet  constant  at  all  depths.  Mounting  and  descending  are  effected  by  a 
cable  carried  on  a  drum  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  and  this  cable  also  carries, 
the  current  needed  for  the  respiratory  apparatus.  The  diver  communicates- 
with  the  surface  by  telephone,  while  wires  run  from  the  armor  to  electric  lights, 
that  show  the  working  of  the  different  parts  of  this  complicated  'dress.' 
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FUSING   THE   OLD   AND  THE   NEW  THE- 
OLOGIES. 

IT  is  quite  an  innovation  in  the  exciting  ups  and  downs  of  theo- 
logical debate  and  discussion  in  Germany  that  voices  are  now 
heard  among  the  conservatives  demanding  with  some  firmness  that 
there  shall  be  a  reconstruction  of  theology  based  on  the  new 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  but  not  subversive  of  the  old  faith. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  advanced  men  who  have  claimed  that  the 
two  schools  and  their  teachings  are  not  necessarily  exclusive,  but 
can  live  and  labor  harmoniously  together  in  the  universities  and  in 
the  churches,  while  the  conservatives  have  insisted  that  there  is 
no  common  ground  between  the  two.  The  chief  champion  of  this 
"new  theology  of  the  old  faith,"  Superintendent  Kaftan,  of  Kiel, 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  practical  administration  of  church  affairs, 
while  his  main  opponent  in  the  conservative  ranks  has  been  Pro- 
fessor Griitzmacher,  of  the  University  of  Rostock.  The  debate 
on  Kaftan's  work,  "  Modern  Interpretation  of  the  Ancient  Faith," 
has  been  carried  on  mainly  in  the  columns  of  the  Lutheran 
A'irchenzeitung  (heiy>sic).  In  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal  the 
editor  gives  a  summary  of  the  whole  debate,  with  observations  and 
conclusions  that  doubtless  reflect  the  convictions  prevalent  in  con- 
servative circles  in  Germany.  The  gist  of  his  argument  is  that 
there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  the  demands  made  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  doctrinal  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  that 
this  kernel  should  be  used  by  the  church  without  in  any  way 
changing  its  fundamental  standpoint  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures. 
The  views  of  the  Ki'rchenzeitUng  are  doubtless  representative  and 
substantially  are  the  following: 

We  should  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  condemn  a  type  of 
theological  thought  as  heretical  simply  because  it  is  new.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  development  and  growth  can  take  place  in 
theological  science  without  a  change  in  the  Biblical  basis.  The 
history  of  the  church  in  Germany  plainly  teaches  this.  We  need 
only  recall  the  case  of  John  Arndt,  the  author  of  "  Wahres  Chris- 
tentum,"  the  greatest  prayer-book  in  the  German  Protestant 
Church.  In  his  day  he  was  charged  with  heresy;  yet  no  man's 
writings  have  done  more  in  the  interests  of.  positive  religious 
thought  than  this  popular  work.  When  Professor  Frank,  of  Er- 
fangeh,  began  the  publication  of  his  great  work  on  "Christian 
Theology,"  he  was  at  once  accused  of  changing  the  character  of 
positive  evangelical  doctrine  ;  yet  the  records  of  the  past  two 
decades  show  that  no  class  among  the  ministers  of  Germany  are 
more  devoted  to  Biblical  truths  than  are  the  pupils  of  Professor 

Frank. 
• 

Jn  the  opinion  of  the  Kirchenzeitung\\\s\W.  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  remember  such  cases  when  a  new  type  of  theological 
science  is  claiming  recognition  from  Christianity.  It  qualifies  its 
position  as  follows : 

Naturally  such  recognition  can  not  be  granted  to  any  school 
which,  by  destructive  criticism,  deprives  the  Scriptures  of  their 
divine  and  authoritative  character  and  robs  the  church  of  its 
Biblical  foundation.  But  within  the  limitations  of  the  Scriptures 
there  is  room  for  a  positive  theology  of  a  progressive  type  that  is 
both  Scriptural  and  true  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  possibility, 
and  perhaps  a  need,  of  a  "  modern  theology  of  the  old  faith."  In 
fact,  not  a  few  within  the  orthodox  rank  are  convinced  that  if  the- 
ology is  to  continue  to  be  a  real  factor  in  the  life  of  the  people 
there  must  be  a  reconstruction  in  its  form ;  that  it  must  put  aside 
its  old  Greek  garment  and  put  on  a  new  garb  in  which  the  entire 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  our  modern  times  is  clad. 

This  concession  of  the  conservative  Kirchenzeitung  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  other  journals  representing  this  school 
of  thought.  In  discussing  the  work  of  Kaftan  the  majority  insist 
that  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  fixt  between  the  old  and  the  new 
theologies  and  that  a  compromise  can  be  effected  only  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  essential  principles  by  one  or  both  parties.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  opinion  of  the  Alte  Glaube  of  Leipsic,  which  charges 


Kaftan  with  a  sacrifice  of  essentials  at  every  place  where  he  has 
come  to  an  understanding  with  advanced  theology.  Rather  singu- 
larly, extremes  meet  here  too.  In  a  lengthy  account  of  Kaftan, 
by  Professor  Bousset,  in  the  Theologische  Rundschau,  this  able 
advocate  of  progressive  theology  declares  that  Kaftan  can  not 
possibly  adhere  to  the  old  theology  and  yet  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  new.  From  both  conservative  and  advanced 
sides  it  is  accordingly  maintained  that  a  fusion  of  the  two  theol- 
ogies under  the  existing  circumstances  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
Kirchenzeitung,  which  really  had  not  pleaded  for  such  a  fusion, 
but  only  for  reconstruction  of  the  old,  does  not  attempt  to  proph- 
esy just  what  the  details  of  this  reconstruction  will  be,  except  to 
say  that  it  must  continue  to  be  both  Biblical  and  confessional. 
The  new  creed  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  superior  knowledge 
which  modern  science  has  brought  forth  with  reference  to  the 
Scriptures.  On  this  subject  even  the  most  conservative  must  rec- 
ognize that  positive  progress  has  been  made,  which  naturally  was 
not  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  old  doctrinal  systems. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Lite&ary  Digest. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE    GIPSY  EVANGELIST. 

-     ■ 

A  UNIQUE  type  of  an  evangelist  is  at  present  preaching  in 
the  United  States.  "  Gipsy  "  Smith,  recognized  by  the  fed- 
erated Free  Churches  of  England  as  their  foremost  evangelist,  is 
engaged,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregationalists,  in  a  "  re- 
vival "tour  that  will  extend  over  the  next  five  months.  These 
meetings,  begun  in  New  York,  have  been  participated  in  also  by- 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians.  The  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  will  be  visited.  Some  elements  of  romance  attach 
to  his  career,  as  will  be  seen  in  this  sketch  printed  by  The  Outlook 
(October  27): 

"  His  sobriquet  picturesquely  designates  his  origin— the  child 
of  gipsy  parents,  born  in  a  tent,  and  roving  the  country  with  the 
tribe  till  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  when  he  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey.  He  at  once  followed  the  lead  of 
General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  into  the  squalor  of  East- 
London  slums.  There  and  elsewhere  among  the  lowly  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  for  many  years,  educating  himself  meanwhile 
on  the  basis'  of  four-weeks'  acquisitions  in  a  Cambridge  school, 
steadily  winning  respect,  esteem,  and  public  confidence,  and  by 
his  success  with  the  multitudes  attracting  professional  preachers 
to  learn  the  secret  of  his  power.  It  is  very  simple — not  a  theology 
or  a  doctrinal  formula,  but  a  genuine  sense  of  personal  experience 
with  a  Great  Companion  and  Captain.  With  the  varying  theolo- 
gies grouped  about  this  he  does  not  concern  himself.  With  this 
experience  he  appeals  straight  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart." 

Enthusiastic  tributes  are  paid  to  the  style  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  this  man,  whose  preaching  is  said  to  have  moved  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Dawson  to  turn  to  the  evangelistic  field.  In  The  Christian 
Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York)  we  read  an  estimate  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D.,  as  follows: 

"  Such  a  man  could  not  be  hidden.  His  style  acquired  unusual 
beauty,  dignity,  and  force.  A  great  London  daily  said  of  him 
that  his  speech  was  one  of  the  finest  expositions  of  the  possibilities 
of  Anglo-Saxon  extant  since  John  Bright  ceased  to  speak.  He 
came  fragrant  from  the  woods  and  the  riverside,  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  rich  experiences  of  the  Gospel  and  his  love  for  his  fel- 
lows informing  every  word  and  action.  He  entered  the  foulest 
haunts  of  our  great  cities,  and  God  gave  him  such  a  charisma  as 
enabled  him  to  pluck  the  prey  from  the  teeth  of  the  mighty. 

"But  beyond  any  native  and  acquired  gifts  is  the  evident  pres- 
ence in  the  man  of  the  superior  life  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  This 
common  source  of  all  our  higher  energies  took  shape  and  use  in 
him  as  an  evangelist,  an  artless,  intense,  transparent,  and  over- 
whelming messenger  of  God  to  men  about  the  primal  concerns. 
His  work  reminds  you  in  some  of  its  salient  features  of  Mr. 
Moody's  first  mission  in  Britain,  when  the  Scotch  universities  and 
the  slums  of  cities  alike  rendered  tribute  to  the  kingdom.  He  has 
wiselv  abstained  from  dogmatizing  about  theological  issues  and 
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-controverted  points.  The  center  of  faith  for  him  is  not  a  creed 
nor  a  book,  hut,  a  Person  and  a  Life.  And  a  gipsy  camp  fur- 
nished the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren  with  the  only  evan- 
gelist, save  the  doctor  himself,  who  has  stood  there." 

The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  prints  a  private  letter  from  I)r 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  to  Dr.  McKlveen,  of  Boston,  from  which 
-we  give  an  extract: 

"Last  night  I  heard  Gipsy  Smith  for  the  first  time.  To  his 
simplicity  of  style  he  adds  a  marvelous  gift  of  persuasion.  My 
judgment  is  that  there  were  only  a  handful  of  people  in  his  au- 
dience who  represented 
the  unchurched  and  non- 
Christian  class.  Fully 
twenty  men  arose  to  his 
appeal,  and  most  of  these. 
I  think,  went  into  the  lec- 
ture-room to  meet  the  pas- 
tors. If  there  had  been 
a  thousand  non-Chris- 
tian men  present,  I  think 
Smith  would  have  lifted 
nine  hundred  of  them  to 
their  feet.  I  hope  the 
press  of  the  country  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of 
saying  that  Gipsy  Smith 
is  not  a  strong  man.  The 
test  of  a  sermon  is, 'Does 
it  do  the  thing  needed?' 
You  have  many  preach- 
ers in  Boston  whose  ser- 
mons are  stronger,  tested 
as  illustrations  for  litera- 
ture, but  I  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  not  one  of 
them  is  as  strong  when 
put  over  against  the  end 
in  view.  Gipsy  Smith  is 
most  lovable,  and  every 
drop  of  blood  in  his  veins 


1  GIPSY 


SMITH, 


A  self-taught  evangelist  whose  style  is  said 
to  be  "  one  of  the  finest  expositions  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Anglo-Saxon  extant  since  John 
Bright  ceased  to  speak." 


■ 

is  sincere.  He  can  do  for  the  working  people  of  this  country 
and  the  unchurched  classes  what  Moody  did  for  his  generation. 
He  ought  to  be  kept  here  for  five  years." 

As  evangelistic  efforts  meet  with  less  favor  than  formerly  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  the  conservatism  of  Gipsy  Smith's  methods 
jn  view,  of  his  extraordinary  success.  From  The  British  Monthly 
we  quote  his  own  account  of  his  methods,  given  in  an  interview 
with  that  paper.     He  says- 

"  I  have  no  after-meetings.  My  first  meeting  is  my  last.  The 
Service  is  one,  from  the  opening  hymn  to  the  benediction.  When 
the  sermon  is  over,  I  ask  for  silent  prayer  for  a  few  moments,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  request  those  who  have  been  imprest  and  who 
desire  to  live  a  new  life  to  rise  and  lift  their  hands,  and  then  to 
quietly  resume  their  seats.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  lead- 
ing doubters  to  commit  themselves.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man 
has  risen  and  held  up  his  hand  is  for  many  a  one  the  decisive  step. 
The  move  to  the  inquiry-room  follows  naturally.  I  then  ask  the 
anxious  to  pass  into  the  inquiry-room,  my  workers  leading  the 
way.  I  myself  do  not  leave  the  platform  or  pulpit  until  the  whole 
service  is  over.  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  speak  personally  to  the 
inquirers,  and  for  live  reasons:  First,  when  I  have  brought  a  man 
or  \^oman  so  far,  I  wish  to  retire  into  the  background.  I  do  not 
wait  them  to  depend  on  me  or  to  see  me  any  more.  The  per- 
sonal element  must  as  quickly  as  possible  be  eliminated.  Then 
again,  if  I  were  to  deal  with  individuals,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  leave  out  some  at  least  among  the  scores  or  hundreds 
who  would  desire  to  speak  to  me.  This  would  have  a  very  bad 
effect  from  every  point  of  view.  A  third  reason  is  that  my  en- 
J  trance  might  cause  a  little  commotion,  and  undo  the  good  work 
j  which  was  going  on.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  ministers  and 
other  helpers  that  their  solemn  dealing  should  be  interrupted.  Last 
of  all,  there  is  no  need  for  me  in  the  inquiry -room.  When  a  man 
is  anxious  to  know  his  Lord,  he  is  like  a  drowning  struggler.  glad 
to  grasp  at  any  hand  that  will  help  him.  Experience  has  taught 
me  these  lessons." 


EDUCATIONAL   WORK   OF    MISSIONARIES   IN 

THE    EAST. 

^T^O  the  foreign  missionary  must  be  credited  the  introductior 
*■  of  modern  education  and  the  modern  practise  of  medicine 
and  surgery  into  the  East  and  the  Far  East,  declares  the  Rev- 
James  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  foreign  secretary  of  the  American  Board 
These  statements  are  to  be  found  in  an  article  interpreting  the 
achievements  of  the  past  hundred  years  of  American  foreign  mis 
sions  contributed  to  The  Xorth  American  Review  (October  19), 
First,  of  those  efforts  of  a  general  educational  tenor,  the  writei 
speaks  as  follows : 

"The  condition  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1820  is  too  wel 
known  to  require  description  here.  The  people  were  not  canni 
bals.  but  they  were  not  far  removed  from  the  lowest  and  most  de 
grading  savagery.  Missionaries  set  up  there  the  first  printing 
presses,  opened  the  first  schools,  and  inaugurated  and  conductec 
general  educational  institutions  for  two  generations.  To-day  the 
islands  possess  collegiate  and  theological  institutions  and  a  mod 
ern  school  system,  directed  by  the  descendants  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  enlightened  children  of  native  leaders.  China  knew  nc 
learning  except  that  which  centers  in  the  classics  of  Confucius 
and  all  Western  education  was  considered  beneath  their  con 
tempt.  For  nearly  a  century  the  missionaries  gave  time,  strength 
and  talent  to  the  preparation  and  production  of  modern  text-books 
and  in  conducting  schools  for  the  training  of  Chinese  young  mer 
and  women.  Missionary  educators  were  repeatedly  called  by  the 
Government  to  take  charge  of  national  institutions.  The  popu 
larity  of  modern  learning  rapidly  increased,  until,  in  October,  1905 
by  imperial  decree,  Western  learning  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
civil-service  examination  throughout  the  Empire. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  last  century,  in  India  there  was  hardly 
a  trace  of  anything  in  education  that  could  be  called  modern. 
India's  millions  not  only  were  not  educated,  but  they  had  little 
desire  for  learning.  Gradually,  schools  were  established  by  the 
missionaries  and  the  principles  of  modern  education  were  taught, 
As  the  influence  of  the  British  Government  increased,  the  officials 
perceiving  the  supreme 
value  of  the  educational 
work  the  missionaries 
were  doing,  began  to  sub- 
sidize their  schools.  This 
government  subsidy  has 
increased  until,  at  the 
present  time,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are 
given  annually  for  the 
support  of  educational 
institutions,  recognized  to 
be  of  high  grade  and 
under  the  control  of  mis- 
sionaries. The  univer- 
sity system  of  India  is 
the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  missionary  educa- 
tional system,  and  is 
made  up  very  largely  of 
the  combination  of  mis- 
sionary colleges.  These 
universities  are  examin- 
ing-bodies  and  not  teach- 
ing institutions.  Students 
in  mission  and  private 
colleges  that  come  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  uni- 
versity receive  their  degrees  at  the  hands  of  that  body.  Remove 
from  India  to-day  the  institutions  established  by  missionaries, 
and  the  five  Indian  universities  would  be  forced  to  reduce  greatly 
their  operations  or  go  out  of  existence." 

One  of  the  most  marked  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  modern 
education  upon  a  country  and  the  races  that  inhabit  it,  declares 
Dr.  Barton,  is  that  of  Turkey  and  the  Levant.  The  Mohamme- 
dans were  slower  to  arouse  themselves  to  seize  the  new  privileges 


REV.  JAMES   L.   BARTON,  V.Vt, 

Foreign  secretary  of   the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 
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offered  them  than  were   the    Greeks,  Syrians,  and   Armenians. 
The  writer  continues: 

"  Soon  the  Turkish  Government  took  alarm  at  the  rapid  progress 
the  cause  of  education  was  making  in  the  Empire,  and  strenuous 
but  unsuccessful  endeavors  were  made  to  check  it.  From  the 
Bosporus  on  the  west  to  Persia  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  north  to  Egypt  on  the  south,  modern  colleges  for  both 
sexes  have  been  established  and  are  to-day  crowded  with  eager 
and  able  students.  Robert  College,  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College,  at  Beirut,  stand  out  as  examples  of 
many  more  that  might  be  named.  Students  from  these  dozen  or 
more  institutions  are  to-day  taking  post-graduate  work  in  our  best 
universities.  Missionaries  have  carried  into  every  country  they 
have  entered  the  modern  school  of  every  form  and  grade.  Through 
these,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  modern  education  has  been  intro- 
duced into  every  Asiatic  country  ;  and  in  some  of  them,  like  Japan 
and  China,  it  has  resulted  in  completely  transforming  the  national 
educational  system.  We  do  not  claim  that  missionaries  have 
done  all  this.     We  do  claim  that  they  were  the  pioneers." 

The  work  of  the  missionary  board  in  the  field  of  medicine  and 
surgery  was  inaugurated'in  1834  with  the  appointment  to  China  of 
Peter  Parker,  M.D.,  who  "acquired  a  wide  reputation  among  the 
Chinese  for  his  unusual  skill."     Of  what  followed  we  read  : 

"  Gradually  the  Chinese  came  to  recognize  the  value  of  modern 
medicine,  and  occasionally  in  recent  years  missionary  physicians 
have  been  put  in'  charge  of  Government  hospitals  or  hospitals 
erected  by  influential  officials.  The  missionaries  have  opened 
medical  schools  in  the  Empire  equipped  with  modern  appliances, 
and  to-day  hundreds  of  educated  Chinese  youth  are  preparing 
themselves  for  competent  medical  service  to  their  own  people. 
Many  others  are  studying  in  the  medical  schools  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Japan  quickly  passed  from  the 
traditional  form  of  treating  diseases  to  the  modern  method. 

"Similar  progress  has  been  made  in  India,  Africa,  and  Turkey, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries.  Go  where  you  will  in  any  city  of 
importance  in  Asia  and  there  you  will  find  the  modern  hospital  for 
both  men  and  women,  in  which  American,  British,  and  native 
physicians  practise  side  by  side.  Most  of  these  are  missionary 
hospitals.  In  connection  with  not  a  few  of  them  are  medical 
schools  of  high  grade.  This  modern  medical  movement  is  rapidly 
crowding  back  into  oblivion  the  ancient  and  cruel  medicine  men 
and  women  and  substituting  in  their  places  the  educated  native 
physician,  trained  in  all  that  is  best  in  modern  medical  methods. 
In  this  movement  the  foreign  missionaries  were  the  pioneers." 


CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    UNITY   AN    IMPOSSI- 
BILITY. 

'  I  HERE  have  been  many  schemes  propounded  for  what  has 
■*■  been  called  church  unity.  That  all  Christians  should  be 
united  under  one  organization  or  one  verbal  confession  of  belief 
has  been  considered  the;  great  and  essential  desideratum  in  a 
world  of  real  and  perfect  Christianity.  Glowing  visions  have  been 
indulged  in  of  a  church  universal  where  every  mind  will  be  of  the 
same  pattern  ;  every  eye  regard  truth  from  the  same  angle,  and 
every  brain  be  of  identical  caliber  and  capacity  for  illumination. 
But  neither  history  nor  the  character  of  the  human  mind  warrants 
us  in  believing  that  the  churches  and  sects  can  ever  be  united  in 
the  same  belief  and  practise ;  nor  is  it  even  desirable  that 
uniformjty  should  prevail,  says  The  Hontiletic  Review  (New 
York).  It  never  has  prevailed  in  ancient  heathendom,  nor  in  any 
European  or  Asiatic  lands,  ancient  or  modern,  continues  this 
magazine.  Nor  did  C  hrist  anticipate,  or  command,  that  it  should 
prevail.  The  article  from  which  we  quote  was  suggested  by  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Discipline  in  the  English 
Church,  of  which  we  read  as  follows: 

"  The  recently  published  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Discipline  in  the  English  Church  reveals  a  curious  condition  of 
discrepancy  and  contradiction  in  the  observances  of  a  religious 
body  which  is  supposed  to  preach  and  worship  according  to  act 
of  Parliament.     It  furnishes  .1  somewhat  melancholy  comment  on 


the  program  of  Christianity,  which  is  constantly  being  dinned  in 
our  ears  by  certain  credulous  idealists  who  shut  their  eyes  both  to 
the  facts  of  history  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Church  of  England  has  never  attained  to  unity  in  the 
sense  of  uniformity  in  faith  and  ritual.  Such  unity  has  never 
been  known  in  the  church  universal  since  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  it  ever  being  realized." 

Variety  results  from  movement,  and  movement  is  an  essential 
feature  of  life.  As  the  climbing  plant  grows  with  a  certain  irreg- 
ular freedom,  and  waves  and  wanders  over  the  trellis  without  re- 
straint or  uniformity,  so  does  the  church  vary  in  the  expression  of 
truth  and  the  practise  of  worship  and  discipline,  says  this  writer. 
In  his  own  words : 

"  From  the  very  beginning  the  sacred  vine  had  burgeoned  and 
spread  out  in  myriad  twigs  and  boughs  of  infinite  variety  in  form 
and  position.  The  life  of  religion  has  manifested  itself  in  many 
diverse  types  of  religious  ceremony  and  confession.  Even  the 
apostles  differed  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  religious  life.  To  one 
it  was  faith,  to  another  love,  to  a  third  good  works.  Heresies,  con- 
troversies, schisms,  sects,  and  parties  have  always  marked  the 
spread  of  Christianity  and  may  be  said  to  be  actual  symptoms  of 
its  ebullient  vitality.  When  Vincentius,  of  Lerins,  defined  as  the 
true  faith  that  which  had  been  believed  'always,  by  all,  and  every- 
where,' he  spoke  of  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  history 
any  more  than  Plato's  ideal  prototypes  are  to  be  found  among 
material  phenomena." 

This  variety  appears  in  the  religious  clubs  of  ancient  Rome, 
altho  the  Roman  law  was  theoretically  intolerant  of  foreign  relig- 
ions. Mohammedanism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism  also  were 
rent  asunder  and  parceled  off  into  numberless  sects.  As  this 
writer  observes : 

"  All  great  religions  have  been  cut  up  into  sects  and  parties, 
from  the  earliest  Indian  Chinese  cults  to  Mohammedanism  as  it 
exists  at  present.  One  might  suppose  that  the  religion  of  pagan 
Rome,  where  nonconformity  was  often  punished  by  bonds  or 
death,  was  a  harmonious  and  homogeneous  institution.  German 
erudition  has  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  the  pagans  of  classic 
Italy  were  cut  up  into  religious  clubs  or  sects  which  were  assem- 
bled from  time  to  time  like  the  sects  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  in 
separate  synagogsor  conventicles.  A  noted  sect  of  antique  Rome 
was  that  of  the  Augustini,  who  devoted  themselves  especially  to 
the  ritual  adoration  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  similar  associations." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  not  be  excepted.  Its  mon- 
astic orders,  its  schools  of  scholasticism,  were  all  signs  of  its  life 
during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  working  leaven  that  moved  and 
vivified  society.     Thus: 

"  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  divided 
up  into  different  schools  of  so-called  theology  whose  tenets  no 
infallible  pope  has  ever  rescinded,  and  the  great  religious  orders, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,  stood  always  at  daggers 
drawn.  If  we  were  asked  what  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
natural,  the  most  convenient,  as  it  is  the  most  inevitable  feature 
in  all  great  religious  movements  and  institutions,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  say  individualism,  the  personal  element,  the  idiosyn- 
crasy which  develops  the  group,  the  party,  the  sect,  with  its  pre- 
dilections, its  spontaneity,  its  life  and  liberty." 

Christ's  prayer  for  the  unity  of  his  followers  was  not  so  exprest 
as  to  require  the  sacrifice  of  their  individuality.  The  comparison 
he  employed  implied  a  union  of  the  heart  and  intention  rather  than 
a  union  of  organization,  or  ecclesiastical  method.  Such  is  the 
thought  with  which  the  article  concludes,  as  follows  : 

"Christ  prayed  that  the  unity  of  his  church  might  be  like  his 
own  union  with  the  Father,  but  the  union  of  the  Trinity  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  individuality  of  the  three  persons.  Church 
unity,  then,  is  quite  consistent  with  denominationalism.  It  is  a 
unity  of  the  spirit,  a  unity  of  aim,  a  unity  of  intention  and  activity, 
which  may  exist  independent  of  shibboleth,  or  the  cast-iron  act  of 
parliament  which  has  never  been  any  more  effectual  than  a  papal 
syllabus  in  controlling  the  crook  of  the  knee  in  worship,  or  the 
creedal  convictions  which  have  always  been  claimed  as  matters 
subject  solely  to  the  dictation  of  Christian  liberty." 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WHAT  A   FRENCHMAN   THINKS   OF  AMERICAN 

MUSIC. 

"\  TINCENT  D'INDY,  the  French  composer  and  conductor, 
*  who  visited  America  last  winter  to  conduct  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  concerts  of  French  music,  now  gives  some 
of  his  impressions  of  young  American  composers  and  musicians. 
In  the  case  of  the  composers  he  remarks  "  a  praiseworthy  effort  to 

do  something  grand,  a  clever  assimilation  of        .  ■  f«j 

secondary  means  of  expression,  such  as  har- 
mony and  instrumentation,"  but  with  "such 
■evident  signs  of  haste  in  the  production  of 
the  completed  piece  that  the  final  work 
seemed  a  bit  of  improvisation,  or  at  least  de- 
noted a  real  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  eurythmy,  the  basis  of  every  true 
artistic  conception."  The  "young  American 
composer,  according  to  the  French  observer, 
accepts  the  musical  ideas  that  come  to  him, 
"regardless  of  their  true  value,"  and  does  not 
take  time  to  separate  "the  little  vein  of  gold 
from  the  dross  and  the  gangue."  He  writes 
in  The  Independent  (October  n) : 

"Now,  I  wish  I  could  persuade  myself  that 
I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  most 
of  the  young  composers  whose  works  I  read 
in  America  were  in  too  much  haste.  Here 
and  there  a  touch  of  beauty  showed  what 
might  have  been  produced  if  the  author  had 
only  studied  his  art  thoroughly  and  given  time 
a  chance  to  act  in  the  periods  of  invention 
and  arrangement.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
composer  was  better  endowed  naturally,  this 
hurried  composition  had  not  prevented  the 
development  of  a  certain  studied  elegance  in 
the  ideas,  but  the  effort  was  not  carried  far  enough  and  the 
thought  was  not  fully  expanded.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
peared to  imagine  that  composition  was  little  else  than  a  subtle 
concatenation  of  harmonies,  and  one  of  these,  when  I  asked  him 
for  his  plan  of  the  work,  which  he  showed  me  and  which  seemed 
incomplete,  answered  that  his  piece  was  constructed  according  to 
'a  chromatic  plan  ' — a  veiy  funny  reply,  for  it  was  much  as  tho  an 
architect  were  to  say,  '  I  intend  to  erect  this  building  on  a  founda- 
tion of  blue  and  red  ' !  " 

Haste,  Mr.  D'Indy  shows,  leads  our  young  musicians  to  rest 
with  the  mastery  of  the  mechanical  side  of  their  profession,  while 
for  inspiration  they  fall  into  imitation,  "  absorbing  German  heavi- 
ness or  the  harmonic  coloring  of  modern  French  composers." 

Turning  to  the  case  of  the  American  musician  the  French  ob- 
server expresses  his  astonishment  at  seeing  so  many  foreigners  in 
the  orchestras  of  America.  Americans,  he  is  convinced,  "are 
quite  as  capable  as  Germans  or  Frenchmen  of  feeling  the  power 
of  and  of  understanding  beautiful  and  healthy  music."  The  ne- 
cessity of  acquiring  one's  musical  education  in  Europe,  so 
strongly  felt  by  the  American  student,  is  an  idea  treated  with  no 
sympathy  by  Mr.  D'Indy,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  : 

"What  is  to  prevent  Americans  from  having  orchestras,  singers, 
and  pianists  of  their  own  nationality,  educated  in  the  United  States 
by  means  of  a  solid  musical  instruction  given  from  earliest  child- 
hood up,  in  school  and  university,  instead  of  sending  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  by  the  hundreds  to  Europeau  professors,  who  care 
more  for  the  dollars  of  their  pupils  than  for  anything  else,  and  who 
generally  send  them  back  home  unsuccessful  virtuosos  instead  of 
the  good  plain  artists  who  they  might  have  become?  There  are 
American  singers  who  would  have  been  a  precious  acquisition  to 
the  chorus  of  some  concert  or  theater,  but  who,  even  after  the 
expensive  lessons  of  a  Paris  or  Berlin  teacher,  can  never  be  any- 
thing else  but  poor  prima  donnas.  There  are  violinists  who  might 
have  been  excellent  first  violins  in  an  orchestra,  but  who.  after  two 


years  of  study  ,it  Brussels  or  Munich,  can  only  manage  to  worry 
through  the  difficult  passages  of  a  concerto  and  'murder' the 
chaccnne  of  Bacli  or  the  sonata  of  Franck.  There  are  pianists 
who  might  become  fair  musicians  and  conscientious  interpreters, 
but  who  come  back  from  Vienna  with  an  undeserved  fame  as 
virtuosos  simply  because  they  have  spoken  with  the  waitress  on 
the  Ring  who  serves  Professor  Leschetizky's  coffee,  and  for  this 
reason  will  consider  themselves  authorized  to  bang  through  Bee- 
thoven's op.  57  or  Balakirew's  '  Islamej.'  These  migratory  artists 
are  just  so  much  strength  lost  to  America  and  to  art,  and  how 
much  more  desirable  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  become  what 
it  was  intended  they  should  he  both  by  nature 
and  temperament,  thus  contributing  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  musical  taste  in  America  in  a  much 
more  efficacious  way  than  by  attempting  to 
astonish  by  a  grand  voice,  trills,  or  concerto 
runs?  I  know  that  in  writing  thus  I  lay  my- 
self open  to  the  abuse  of  these  virtuoso-ap- 
prentices and  of  the  European  professors  to 
whom  the  American  pupil  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  a  too  easily  won  income.  But,  as  I 
have  been  fighting  all  my  life  for  the  cause 
of  artistic  truth,  it  is  not  at  my  age  that  I  will 
begin  to  hide  what  I  think." 


WITH 


VINCENT  D'INDY, 

Who  thinks  American  musicians  ought  to 
be  educated  in  the  United  States,  instead  of 
in  Europe  by  professors  "  who  care  more  for 
the  dollars  of  their  pupils  than  for  anything 

else.'' 


A  NEW  MASTER  OF  ENGLISH 
PROSE. 

four  or  five  books  to  his  credit, 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  a  compara- 
tively "new"  English  writer,  is  hailed  by  a 
critic  in  The  Dial  (Chicago)  as  "  one  of  the 
greatest  living  masters  of  English  prose." 
His  mastership,  continues  Mr.  F.  R.  B.  Hel- 
lems,  is  evidenced  not  alone  by  bis  use  of 
the  language,  but  by  the  possession  of  views 
of  life  "representing  the  most  enlightened 
and  reassuring  ideals  of  a  groping  and  troub- 
led age."  The  critic  further  feels  it  "safe" 
to  predict  that  Mr.  Dickinson  will  come  into  his  own  not  alto- 
gether slowly ;  for,  "  despite  the  baneful  sweep  of  utilitarian- 
ism, we  do  respond  in  some  measure  to  the  call  of  the  ideal  and 
the  beautiful;  despite  disheartening  and  deadly  failures,  we  feel 
that,  even  in  our  daily  round,  'Life  it  is  that  conquers  and  death 
it  is  that  dies. '  "     Inspired  by  this  optimism  Mr.  Hellems  adds : 

"If  this  is  true,  our  Cambridge  essayist  may  expect  from  his 
age  a  favorable  verdict  not  long  deferred,  for  in  his  pages  the 
cause  of  Life  and  Hope  and  Beauty  is  pleaded  with  the  convincing 
power  of  an  able  mind  and  the  winning  charm  of  an  almost  perfect 

style." 

Mr.  Dickinson,  tho  new,  is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of  The 
Literary  Digest.  In  our  issue  of  August  26,  1905,  we  quoted 
from  that  writer's  "  Religion  :  A  Criticism  and  a  Forecast  "  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  of  art  and  religion.  Besides  that  book  he 
is  the  author  of  "  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Official  "  (the  book  which 
recently  called  forth  a  reply  by  William  J.  Bryan),  "A  Modern 
Symposium,"  and  "  The  Greek  Idea  of  Life."  The  matter  with 
which  they  deal  is  thus  indicated  : 

"The  themes  treated  by  Mr.  Dickinson  are  not  new,  nor  does 
the  form  of  his  treatment  offer  any  innovation.  Religion,  the 
meaning  of  good,  literature,  art  in  general — in  short,  the  things  of 
the  mind  and  the  spirit — are  treated  in  essay  or  dialog  or  letter, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  these  forms  were  brought 
to  artistic  perfection  in  olden  days.  The  fact  is  merely  that  hav- 
ing chosen  immortal  topics  he  has  treated  them  with  not  less  large- 
ness of  outlook  than  clearness  of  inward  vision,  and  has  exhibited 
unerring  judgment  and  unfailing  skill  in  adapting  his  form  to  his 
matter.  Thus  he  is  manifestly  right  in  his  feeling  that  a  discus- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  good  belongs  '  to  the  sphere  of  right  opinion 
and  perception,  rather  than  to  that  of  logic  and  demonstration, 
and  seems  therefore  to  be  properly  approached  in  the  tentative 
spirit  favored  by  the  dialog  form  ' ;    nor  can  we  refuse  to  agree 
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that  this  literary  form  comes  closest  to  the  interchange  of  actual 
conversation,  'from  which  we  gain  our  best  lights  on  such  a  sub- 
ject.' The  same  unerring  instinct  or  judgment  leads  him  to  put 
his  contrast  between  Eastern  and  Western  ideals  ('  Letters  from  a 
Chinese  Official ')  in  the  form  of  letters  from  an  enlightened  China- 
man who  has  resided  long  in  England  without  losing  his  affection 
for  his  native  land  and  all  that  it  represents.  Hovvbeit,  other  men 
are  writing  on  these  same  eternal  subjects  without  failing  to 
choose  appropriate  garb  therefor,  so*  that  we  are  driven  to  the 
provocative  statement  that  our  au- 
thor treats  the  themes  with  greater 
power  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  makes  the  appropriate 
garb  more  beautiful." 

The  "Modern  Symposium  "  is  ac- 
claimed the  author's  masterpiece, the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  on  a  Sussex 
terrace  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
the  dialog,  or  rather  the  series  of 
monologs,  lasting  from  the  late  eve- 
ning light  to  the  dawn.  The  par- 
ticipants are  "a  tory,  a  liberal,  a 
conservative,  a  socialist,  an  anar- 
chist, a  professor,  a  man  of  science, 
a  poet,  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  a  man  of  letters;  and  in  every 
case  the  speaker  puts  his  views  so 
well  that  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  the  particular'  doctrine  or  theory 
could  hardly  desire  a  more  attrac- 
tive exposition  thereof."  Every 
character,  says  Mr.  Hellems,  "is 
made  (o  speak  in;  the  language  and 
style  one  feels  inevitable.  .  .  .Never 
has  art  been  concealed  more  skil- 
fully than  in  these  pages,  where  Mr. 
Dickinson  is  most  himself."  Goethe, 
Landor,  and  Pater  may  elsewhere  be 
detected  as  the  masters  who  have 
helped  to  form  this  writer:  but  in  this  work,  we  are  told,  only 
the  influence  of  the  Platonic  original  is  discernible. 

Says  Mr.  Hellems  : 

"  Of  course  it  falls  far  short  of  the  older  dialog  in  imaginative 
range— which  is  merely  saying  that  it  does  not  attain  the  unattain- 
able and  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  the  incomparable,  for 
Plato's  'Symposium'  and  'Phaedrus'  still  occupy  a  niche  by  them- 
selves in  the  hall  of  fame  of  imaginative  prose.  In  one  respect, 
however,  the  modern  product  is,  perhaps,  not  inferior,  for  it  does 
keep  a  shade  more  closely  in  touch  with  our  human  hopes  and 
needs.  From  the  master's  banquet  one  rises  amidst  the  fumes  of 
the  strong  wine  of  almost  demoniacal  possession,  such  as  Plato 
himself  describes  in  his  doctrine  of  enthusiasm,  stimulating,  ex- 
hilarating, sweeping  us  to  the  skies  of  fancy.  At  the  disciple's 
feast  is  still  strong  wine;  but  it  is  the  wine  of  helpful,  aspiring 
reason,  glorifying  and  uplifting." 

Turning  to  the  general  character  of  Dickinson's  work,  Mr.  Hel- 
lems says  further: 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  select  the  writers  who  have  influenced  Mr. 
Dickinson  most,  but  it  must  suffice  to  recall  that  his  reading  rep- 
resents the  curriculum  of  a  Fellow  of  a  Cambridge  college  witli  a 
cultured  taste  for  literature  and  philosophy.  We  must  point  out, 
however,  that  the  Greek  classics  have  occupied  the  fundamental 
position  in  molding  his  style  and  thought,  and  we  regard  it  as  a 
thrice  happy  accident  that  we  were  introduced  to  him  through  his 
'Greek  View  of  Life,'  for  it  is  the  natural  portal.  With  modern 
literature  he  is  only  less  familiar  ;  and  American  readers  will  even 
find  manifest  traces  of  Walt  Whitman.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  traceable  influence  is  entirely  free  from  any  suggestion  of 
plagiarism,  and  we  have  no  mere  collection  of  jewels,  but  a  new 
and  finished  product.     Even  the  metrical  quotations  inspire  the 


feeling  that  they  should  have  been  written  for  exactly  the  place 
they  occupy.  Over  all  of  his  writing  is  shed  just  enough  of  the 
poeticui  color  to  make  his  style  charming  as  well  as  effective." 


STEPHEN   PHILLIPS. 

According  to  Mr.  Corbin  the  plays  of  Phillips  fail  because  their 
themes  are  drawn  from  history  and  myth,  "  uninfluenced  by  the  in- 
spiration'of  the  life  about  them." 


HAS     STEPHEN   PHILLIPS   "MADE   GOOD"? 

npHO  it  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  convinced  of 

A       the  success  of  his  cause,  the  same  faith  does  not  seem  to  be 

shared  by  his  critics.     As  represented  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  modern 

poetic  drama  enjoys  a  success  so 
unsubstantial  as  to  be  described  by 
what  the  French  call  "  a  success 
with  no  to-morrow."  This  view 
is  presented  by  Mr.  John  Corbin, 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  after  a  reconsideration  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  dramatic  output. 
The  six  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Phillips's  work  was  first 
seen  on  the  stage  are  enough,  thinks 
that  critic,  to  test  the  genuineness  of 
the  enthusiastic  conviction  that  he 
was  to  be  the  "  re-creator  of  our  clas- 
sical traditions  in  the  drama."  The 
impression  derived  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving's  recent  production  of  "  Paolo 
and  Francesca  "  serves  to  correct  the 
earlier  misjudgment  derived  from 
reading  the  play.  This  impression, 
Mr.  Corbin  thinks,  forces  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hitherto  imagined  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Phillips's  plays  "has 
come  rather  from  our  desire  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  again  a  poetic 
drama  than  from  any  actual  joy  in 
possessing  it." 

That  the  play  now  being  presented 
by  Mr.  Irving  falls  short  of  expecta- 
tion is  not  felt  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  its  interpretation  by 
the  actors,  but  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Phillips,  in  this  as  in  all  his 
other  plays  when  put  upon  the  stage,  is  seen  to  lack  "  the  au- 
thentic inspiration  of  the  dramatist."  One  feels,  continues  Mr. 
Corbin,  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  "  inspired  by  literature,  not  by  life." 
He  adds: 

"  His  characters  as  well  as  himself  have  read  their  Dante  not 
wisely  but  too  well,  and  accept  their  fate  in  its  ex  post  facto  por- 
traiture instead  of  living  out  their  lives  like  real  people  according 
to  the  present  promptings  of  sense  and  passion.  Up  to  the  final 
act,  in  short — the  fateful  violence  of  which  is  deployed  with  great 
skill. and  feeling  for  effect— the  play  does  not  grip,  does  not  really 
interest.  And  even  the  last  act,  strong  tho  it  is,  is  not  so  much 
dramatic  as  theatrical.  There  are  many  beautiful  lines  in  the  play, 
and  not  a  few  passages  that  give  rare  scope  to  the  actor  bent  on 
the  effect  of  the  moment,  but  the  whole  is  miles  away  from  the 
traditions  we  had  hoped  it  might  maintain." 

Considering  the  essence  of  drama  as  "character  in  conflict," 
Mr.  Corbin  complains  that  "  these  people  of  Mr.  Phillips's  are 
puppets  who  avail  themselves  of  his  powers  as  a  lyric  poet  to  tell 
the  audience  what  they  are,  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  they 
feel  about  it."  "Shakespeare  had  no  pictorial  scenery,  and  so 
was  obliged  to  make  his  characters  create  the  illusion  of  time  and 
place.  When  Mr.  Phillips,  whose  use  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
scene-painter  has  not  been  surpassed  on  the  modern  stage,  pro- 
ceeds in  a  similar  manner,  his  lines  are  in  effect  redundant,  and  in- 
stead of  creating  illusion,  tend  to  destroy  it."  In  "Paolo  and 
Francesca,"  Mr.  Corbin  continues,  "not  only  the  voice  but  the 
hand  of  the    dramatist  is    manifest."     He  enlarges: 

"  Nowhere    is   a   poet's   grasp  of   simple    human  nature   more 
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evideat  than  in  his  treatment  of  brief  incidental  characters.     Was 
there  ever  a  more  futile  bii  oj  pseudo-Elizabethan  fo  than 

that  between  the  soldiers  and  ilie  happy  villagers  at  the  inn  near 
Rimini?    Intended  as  a  contrast  to  Paolo's  love  and  despair,  the 

BCene    was    so   forced    as    to    throw    it    into    the    most    lugubrious 

shadow.  Vet  the  major"  characters  in  the  play  are  scarcely  n 
real,  Giovanni,  Concealed  in  the  .  lf)ntlh\  dry's  shop,  overheats 
Paofcls  confession  of  his  love,  and  his  despairing  resolution  to 
kill  himself  before  it  results  in 
sin  But  devoted  brother  tho  he 
is.  he  stands  by  and  lets  the  young 
man  go  forth,  as  he  thinks,  to  his 
death.  In  reading  the  play  I  must 
confess  I  felt  no  inconsistency. 
l'.ut  with  the  scene  before  me, 
concrete,  alive,  it  was  different. 
It  would  have  taken  only  a  word 
for  Giovanni  to  counsel  Paolo  to 
a  manly  fortitude,  and  another  to 
pronounce  against  him  a  helpful 
edict  of  banishment.  This  was 
the  natural  course  to  Giovanni  in 
his  character  of  tyrant  as  in  his 
character  of  brother.  But  what  he 
does  is  to  stand  by  and  see  the  be- 
loved Paolo  pocket  the  poison  and 
go — accepting  vengeance  for  a 
crime  that  has  not  been  commit- 
ted. Superficially  the  scene  has 
an  undoubted  theatrical  appeal. 
Essentially  it  is  destructive  of 
common  sense  and  character,  and 
so  of  the  deeper  interest  of  drama. " 

The  verdict  passed  on  Mr.  Phil- 
lips is  not  wholly  a  negative  one. 
In  "  Herod  "  the  dramatist  is  said 
to  have  "  risen  to  the  sphere  of  true 
and  compelling  drama."  Mr.  Cor- 
bin  explains: 

"The  struggle  is  between  ambi- 
tion and  love.  The  soldier  of  the 
people  loves  and  is  married  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Maccabees.  Pol- 
icy requires  that  Herod  kill  the 
young  and  dearly  loved  brother  of 
Mariamne.  He  does  so— and  in 
the  end  realizes  that  he  has  for- 
feited Afaria'mne's  love.  In  a  pas- 
sion of  barbaric  jealousy  he  pro- 
cures her  death.     But  love  proves 

the  stronger  passion.    Herod  sinks  into  madness  and  despair  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  power  and  grandeur  he  had  killed  his  love  to  gain." 

Tho  there  are  in  "  Herod  "  some  few  lines  of  poetizing,  and  the 
characters  are  indicated  rather  than  realized,"  Mr.  Corbin  declares 
that "  the  voice  of  spontaneous  passion  prevails  and  the  clash  of  will 
and  fate  is  maintained  to  an  inevitable  close."  "  Herod,"  however, 
does  not  save  the  fate  of  Mr.  Phillips's  drama.  A  fine  reason  why 
Phillips  and  Rostand,  his  French  confrere,  have  failed  to  hold 
our  interest,  Mr.  Corbin  derives  from  the  success  of  "  Peter  Pan." 
which  he  says  is  "  inspired  no  less  by  the  wondering  fancy  than 
by  the  ironic  consciousness  of  the  twentieth  century."  The  leaders 
of  the  poetic  drama  of  England  and  France  have  failed  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  their  masters  of  old  time.     We  read  : 

"  One  strong  reason  for  the  failure  of  our  hopes  of  six  years  ago 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  both  the  Englishman  and 
the  Frenchman  have  drawn  their  themes  from  history  and  myth, 
uninfluenced  by  the  inspiration  of  the  life  about  them.  It  has 
not  been  so  with  the  great  dramatists.  Shakespeare  is  never  more 
an  Elizabethan  than  in  his  histories.  Goethe  and  Schiller  were 
preeminently  of  their  own  time  in 'Faust '  and 'Tell.'  The  gods 
and  heroes  of  /Eschylus  and  Sophocles  were  living  realities  to  the 
throngs  of  the  theater  of  Dionysos.  But  '  Cyrano'  and  '  Herod  ' 
are  no  more  to  us  than  we  to  them." 


JOHN   CORBIN, 

Who  thinks  that  Stephen  Phillips  in  all  his  plays  "  is  seen  to  lack  the 
authentic  inspiration  of  the  dramatist." 


THE   AMERICAN    LANGUAGE. 

""pii  AT  there  is  "  springing  up  in  the  United  States  of  America" 
*■  a  language  "  which  is  gradually  following  all  the  lines  of 
evolution  familiar  to  the  student  of  philology  "  is  pointed  out  by 
an  English  writer,  Enid  Campbell  Dawncey.  The  working  out  of 
this  process,  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  one  apt  to  escape  contem- 
porary observation,  is  set  before 
us  by  the  writer  with  more  of  hu- 
mor, as  well  as  scientific  insight, 
than  is  usual  with  foreign  critics  of 
American  matters.  She  imagines 
the  conditions  of  to-day  as  forming 
a  parallel  to  those  existing  "  when 
the  Assyrian  tongue  emerged  from 
its  antecedents  "  and  "  the  literati 
of  ancient  Babylon  preserved  the 
classic  language  of  Akkad  in  its 
purity  with  fierce  and  narrow  jeal- 
ousy," or  when  the  "Etruscan  up- 
per classes  looked  with  contempt 
upon  the  beginnings  of  the  new 
Latin  tongue."  Of  the  new  Amer- 
ican language  the  writer  gives  (in 
The  Monthly  Review,  London, 
October)  this  general  account : 

"  Its  elements  are  wide,  diverse, 
even  confusing,  composed  as  they 
are  of  selections,  on  a  basis  of  the 
English  tongue,  from  almost  every 
language  spoken  in  the  world  at 
this  time.  There  is  good  reason 
why  a  distinctive  language  should 
spring  up  in  a  vast  country  inhab- 
ited by  recruits  from  all  the  world 
and  perpetually  refreshed  by  drafts 
of  immigrants.  Words  that  are 
most  expressive  or  easy  or  de- 
scriptive strike  the  ear  and  are 
gradually  adopted,  but  besides  this 
there  is  that  deep  race  character 
which  evolves  its  own  mode  of 
speech,  a  durable  material  grad- 
ually embodying  its  characteristics 
as  the  prehistoric  monster  was  em- 
bodied in  the  alluvial  mud.  immu- 
tably and  forever." 


Accent  and  intonation,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  form  the  most 
striking  divergences  from  the  mother-tongue.  Scientists  explain 
them  as  "clearly  a  return  to  the  characteristics  of  the  race  of  the 
soil  of  America,"  and  "  due  to  a  particular  formation  of  the  palate 
peculiar  originally  to  the  American  Indians,  but  now  shared  by 
the  invaders."  Another  individual  trait  is  "the  peculiar  rise  and 
fall  of  a  sentence  "  which  historians  credit  to  the  "  twang  *'  of  the 
original  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England.  Says  the  writer: 
"This  may  very  well  be  the  origin  of  that  trait  which  the  Ameri- 
can language  now  possesses  with  marked  individuality,  for  the  rise 
and  fall  of  words  and  sentences,  and  the  note  on  which  a  sentence 
ends,  have  become  of  such  a  distinctive  type  that  many  years'  resi- 
dence in  England  or  in  any  other  foreign  country  will  fail  to 
eradicate  entirely  what  has  now  grown  to  be  a  national  distinc- 
tion." Both  in  the  words  of  the  mother-tongue  and  in  those  taken 
from  other  sources  are  to  be  noted  "a  marked  diminution  of  the 
vowel  sounds  "  as  in  tomato,  piazza  :  while  "  a  great  air  of  novelty 
has  been  effected  by  a  new  breadth,  as  in  the  substitution  of  cor/ee 
for  coffee  :  dorgiox  dog;  gorn  for  gone."  We  read  of  other  di- 
vergences : 

"Possibly  the  new  language  may  have  enriched  itself  by  acqui- 
sitions from  other  than  English,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  question 
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when  we  note  the  value  and  usually  the  superiority  of  the  word 
thus  abandoned.  Here,  however,  as  in  every  other  criticism  upon 
this  subject,  we  must  not  forget  that  toward  the  new  language 
contemporary  critics  are  in  precisely  the  position  of  the  purists  of 
Akkad,  of  Etruria,  of  Rome  ...  of  all  ages,  for  we  are  hide- 
bound by  the  conviction  that  our  own  language,  at  the  period  in 
which  we  live,  has  reached  the  final  stage  of  development  of  which 
it,  or  a  branch  of  it,  is  capable.  Thus,  to  our  narrow  views,  the 
new  American  language  tends  to  impoverishment  in  another  direc- 
tion, by  the  peculiarity  it  exhibits  of  making  what  we  deem  to  be 
a  wrong  and  unwarranted  use  of  perfectly  good  English  words. 
It  seems  to  us  that  from  laziness,  ignorance,  or  inattention, 
Americans  employ  certain  words  in  many  instances  where  such 
words  cease  to  have  any  significance  at  all,  and  the  helpless  slaves 
are  done  to  death  by  toiling  at  unnatural  tasks.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  overworking  may  be  taken  in  the  word  'claim,' 
which  in  the  United  States  is  now  employed  in  the  most  inhuman 
fashion,  to  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  healthy,  willing  substitutes. 
In  the  new  language  a  man  does  not  allege,  assert,  protest,  profess, 
advance, propound, depose,  avow — he  'claims'  that  he  performed, 
saw,  or  submitted  to  an  action.  He  does  not  declare  the  truth,  he 
'claims'  to  have  spoken  it.  In  fact,  this  word  'claim,'  in  com- 
pany with  many  others,  has  been  so  disfigured  by  misuse  and  un- 
suitable tasks  that  the  original  significance,  in  this  case  that  of 
asserting  a  right,  has  been  hopelessly  weakened,  if  not  entirely 
lost.  To  make  the  significance  of  this  custom  more  apparent,  we 
may  consider  the  use  of  the  word  'prominent,'  which  in  the  new 
language  has  to  do  duty  for  the  adjectives  notable,  remarkable, 
chief,  principal,  leading,  foremost,  important — and  a  host  of  others, 
more  or  less  closely  allied.  Indeed,  the  prevalent  use  of  the  sub- 
stitute 'prominent '  for  all  these  willing  workers  is  one  of  the  new 
departures  that  jar  most  upon  the  sensitive  ear  that  is  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  purity  of  the  mother-tongue." 

Touching  the  spirit  in  which  this  language  is  being  evolved,  in 
which  may  be  seen  the  American  people  asserting  "  their  inde- 
pendence of  all  hampering  forms  of  the  ancient  tongue  while  still 
hotly  proclaiming  adherence  to  classic  accuracy,"  the  writer  has 
this  to  say : 

"This,  no  doubt,  could  we  but  obtain  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  former  languages,  would  be  found  to  be  an 
inalienable  feature  of  growth  ;  and  the  intolerance  of  the  purists 
of  the  mother-tongue  might  be  changed  to  deep  attention  and  in- 
terest could  they  but  see  clearly  the  process  that  is  unfolding  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Certainly  a  scientific  study  of  the  subjects  thus 
lightly  touched  upon  in  this  brief  study  might  very  well  prove  in- 
structive and  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  new 
developments,  instead  of  being  contemptuously  cast  aside,  as  vul- 
garities or  worse,  might  come  to  be  recognized  as  parts  of  a  new 
transatlantic  language." 


The  Technical  Quality  of  Modern  Fiction.— While 

science  is  every  day  being  "popularized  "  by  its  writers,  there  is 
noted  an  opposite  tendency  to  make  fiction  more  and  more  tech- 
nical. The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  commenting  upon  the 
"scientific"  tone  of  modern  fiction,  observes  that  by  very  force 
of  reaction  it  is  not  surprizing  that  many  "  best-sellers  "  should  be 
written  in  the  traditional  dime-novel  style.     To  quote: 

"  The  novel  of  the  future  threatens  to  be  what  used  to  be  called 
a  'repertory  of  useful  information.'  Thus  it  may  be  feared  that, 
in  time,  men  will  go  to  science  for  amusement  and  to  fiction  for 
nstruction.  Even  those  who  once  got  their  knowledge  of  history 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  be  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  the 
modern  novelist  unfolds  to  his  readers  the  natural  and  the  social 
sciences,  the  fine  and  the  mechanical  arts,  methods  of  business, 
philanthropy,  and  theology.  For  these  are  days  in  which  a  law- 
yer's office  is  regarded  as  a  romantic  setting  for  a  love-story, 
when  the  preaching  of  a  sermon  is  an  exciting  episode,  and  a 
newspaper  office  is  made  the  scene  of  melodrama. 

"  Perhaps  the  seeds  of  this  new  growth  in  fiction  were  sown  by 
Defoe,  with  his  almost  miraculous  gift  for  veristic  detail.  But 
the  later  realistic  novelist  must  push  his  investigations  everywhere. 
He  must  wander  from  the  path  of  narrative  to  display  his  knowl- 
edge and  inform  our  minds." 


"COMMERCIALISM"   OF  THE  THEATER 
DEFENDED. 

COMMERCIALISM,  which  has  been  alleged  as  the  foe  of  all 
that  is  artistic  in  literature  and  the  drama,  now  finds  its  ad- 
vocate in  Mr.  James  L.  Ford.  He  invokes  its  spirit  as  the  very 
conservator  of  those  excellences  of  the  theatre  which  it  has  popu- 
larly been  supposed  to  defeat,  since  it  regards  the  gallery  as  well 
as  the  boxes.  The  occasion  for  his  remarks,  which  we  find  in  The 
Reader  (Indianapolis,  November),  is  the  promised  condition  of 
things  held  out  by  the  prospectus  of  the  New  Theatre,  which  he 
thinks  will  appeal  to  the  boxes  alone  (considered  in  these  columns 
August  4).  After  mentioning  the  specific  features  of  the  new 
enterprise,  he  cites  from  the  promises  of  its  sponsors  the  decla- 
ration that  the  general  effect  will  be  to  beat  down  "commercial- 
ism."    His  retort  is  worth  quoting  : 

"It  all  sounds  extremely  well— and  the  more  credulous  we  are 
and  the  less  we  think,  the  better  it  sounds.  The  description  of 
the  new  theater  sounds  well,  altho  the  town  already  has  half  a 
hundred  theaters,  fully  a  score  more  than  it  needs  ;  the  dramatic 
academy  sounds  well,  altho  there  is  one  on  every  block  and  Broad- 
way is  full  of  unemployed  actors  ;  the  committee  of  college  pro- 
fessors has  a  splendid  ring,  tho  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  per- 
sons on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  know  less  about  the  drama  than 
they  ;  the  millionaires,  the  short  runs,  the  costly  boxes  filled  with 
guaranteed  society  leaders,  the  intellectual  audiences — not  one  of 
these  details  in  the  new  plan  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  drama  but 
has  a  healthful,  stimulating,  and  encouraging  ring.  And  among 
all  these  familiar  fetishes  none  sounds  better  than  the  anathema 
against  'commercialism  '  and  the  covenant  that  it  shall  be  cast  out 
from  our  midst  like  an  unclean  spirit.  Indeed,  it  sounds  so  well 
to  denounce  'commercialism  '  that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  shed 
the  light, of  common  sense  upon  it  or  to  speak  a  word  in  favor  of 
those  '.mere  box-office  successes,'  as  persons  of  superior  mind  are 
wont  to  term  the  plays  that  the  public  likes  and  will  pay  to  see." 

Mr.  Ford  defines  the  "  commercialism  "  he  defends  as  "  the  pol- 
icy of  choosing  those  plays  that  will  suit  the  greatest  number  of 
people,  selling  as  many  tickets  as  possible,  and  neglecting  the 
tastes  of  neither  the  gallery  nor  the  boxes  in  a  frank  endeavor  to 
achieve  a  popular  success."  Specifically  he  declares  himself  to 
mean : 

"The  sort  of  'commercialism  '  that  gives  us,  let  us  say,  Miss 
Maude  Adams  in 'Peter  Pan,' or  Miss  Blanche  Bates  and  Mr. 
George  Arliss  in  'The  Darling  of  the  Gods,'  or  Mrs.  Fiske,  Mr. 
Mason,  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Arliss  in  'Leah 
Kleschna.'  Each  one  of  these  entertainments  has  proved  a  great 
artistic  success  ;  but  if  each  one  had  not  achieved  a  commercial 
success  as  well,  the  result  would  have  been  to  turn  the  scale  of 
managerial  favor  against  fine  acting,  artistic  stage  management, 
and  the  many  qualities  of  excellence  which  in  varying  degrees  dis- 
tinguish all  three." 

To  quote  further: 

"Commercialism  .  .  .  means  a  successful  appeal  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  clean-minded  public;  and  this,  so  far  from  beingdetri- 
mental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  drama,  is  its  very  life  and 
breath.  And  let  us  remember  that  the  phrase 'the  critic  of  the 
box-office,'  meaning  an  expression  of  the  purely  commercial  spirit, 
was  coined,  not  by  one  of  our  oft-maligned  managers  of  to-day, 
but  by  the  late  A.  M.  Palmer,  the  son  of  a  New-England  clergy- 
man and  himself  a  gentleman  of  inborn  literary  taste  and  cultivated 
mind,  who  resigned  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  New  York  Mer- 
cantile Library  to  become  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  of 
theatrical  managers. 

"As  every  student  of  the  stage  knows,  commercialism  of  the 
kind  that  I  have  indicated  is  far  more  closely  entwined  with  the 
stage  than  with  any  other  form  of  art.  A  book  or  a  picture  or  a 
statue  may  be  addrest  only  to  a  limited  class  or  to  a  mere  scatter- 
ing of  individuals,  and  still  hit  the  mark  at  which  it  is  aimed.  The 
drama  does  not  address  itself  to  individuals,  but  to  humanity. 
Moreover,  the  action  of  a  play  takes  place,  not  on  the  stage,  but 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience  ;  and  unless  that  audience  has  proved 
its  interest  in  that  drama  and  its  fitness  to  receive  and  digest  it  by 
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paying  for  the  privilege,  there  will  be  no  performance  at  all,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term." 

The  drain. i,  continues  Mr.  Ford,"  In  its  highest  form  is  not  an 
exclusive  gathering  of  the  intellectual  classes,  but  a  banquet  at 
which  every  one,  no  matter  how  great  or  how  humble,  may  have  a 


ind  .is  for  the  playgoing  public,  it  is  the  truest  democracy 
in  the  world.  But  altbo  those  who  sec-  a  play  may  sit  in  accord- 
ance with  the  length  of  the  purse,  the  entire  audience  must  be  one 
in  syi  ipathy,  in  laughter,  and  in  tears,  if  the  performance  is  to 
have  its  highest  value." 


A   GUIDE     TO   THE    NEW    BOOKS. 


H.  C.CHATKIELD-TAYLOR.      HARRIET   T.  COMSTOCK.  MRS.  HL'OH    ERASER. 


GEKONIMO. 


Hil-.llERK.K  TREVOR   HILL.  BLISS   I'ERRN. 


Adams,  I.  William.  Shibusawa;  or,  The  Passing 
of  Old  Japan.  Illustrated  by  E.  Dalton  Stevens. 
i2mo,  pp.  284.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Austin,  Mary.  The  Flock.  Illustrated  by  E. 
Bovd  Smith.  Small  8vo,  pp.  266.  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $2. 

Btcou,  Dolores.  A  King's  Divinity.  With  illus- 
trations by  Phillips  Ward,  nmo,  pp.  349.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $  1.50. 

Buff  :  A  Tale  for  the  Thoughtful.  By  a  Phys- 
iopath.  i8mo,  pp.  255.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1. 

Ctaatfield-Taylor,  H.  C.  Moliere:  A  Biography. 
With  an  introduction  by  Thomas  Frederick  Crane. 
Illustrated.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xxv-434.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     $3  net. 

To  understand  the  life  of  Moliere  one 
must  know  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
and  the  comedies  he  wrote;  from  both 
sources  much  of  his  life  will  be  revealed. 
Legend  and  conjecture  as  to  Moliere  are 
not  always  separated  from  fact.  Indeed, 
there  will  be  scant  supply  of  facts  unless 
we  gather  them  from  the  social  history 
of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign  and  the  internal  evi- 
dence in  Moliere 's  dramas.  Mr.  Chatfield- 
Taylor's  biography  overcomes  the  obsta- 
cles to  a  satisfying  degree.  The  critical 
remarks  in  the  book  are  fully  illustrated 
by  excerpts  given  in  simple  translation; 
and  wherever  a  knowledge  of  the  plot  is 
essential,  a  concise  re'sume'  is  found.  The 
chief  points  emphasized  by  the  author, 
apart  from  the  aptness  of  Moliere  as  a 
technician,  are  his  particular  work  as  a 
critic  of  society  and  his  court  posit'on  as 
a  favored  subject  of  the  King.  One  must 
first  realize  the  man  in  his  proper  environ- 
ment, before  wider  standards  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  literary  value  of  his  work. 

This  new  biography  shows  the  careful 
student's  attention  to  details.  More  em- 
phasis might  have  been  placed  upon  the 
mechanism  of  Moliere 's  theater,  which 
was  the  germ  of  a  national  home  for 
French  drama.  This  could  easily  have 
been  done  by  dispensing  with  much  weigh- 
ing of  evidence  regarding  family  intrigues, 
and  matter  concerning  some  of  the  sub- 
ordinate figures  that  surrounded  the  actor- 
dramatist.  There  might  likewise  have 
been  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  special 
gpnre  of  play  which  Moliere  created.  But 
despite    all    this,    the    volume    which    is 


sumptuous  in  form,  deserves  special  con- 
sideration. 

Comstock,  Harriet  T.  The  Queen's  Hostage. 
Illustrated  by  Clyde  O.  DeLand.  ismo,  pp.  xii-320. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Daly,  T.  A.  Canzoni.  Pictures  by  John  Sloan. 
i2mo,  pp.  172.  Philadelphia.  Catholic  Standard 
Publishing  Co.     $1.10. 

Ford,  Sewell.  Truegate  of  Mogador  and  Other 
Cedarton  Folk.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  324.  New- 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 50. 

Fowler,  Ellen  Thorneycroft.  The  Subjection 
of  Isabel  Carnaby.  With  frontispiece  in  color.  i2mo, 
PP- 357-     New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   $1.50. 

In  "The  Subjection  of  Isabel  Carnaby" 
Miss  Fowler  has  come  almost  within  sight 
of  the  borderland  of  the  masterpieces. 
Isabel  is  a  charming  type  of  the  English 
matron  who  radiates  happiness.  She  is 
an  amiable  and  unconventional  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  cabinet  minister,  surrounded 
by  all  that  modern  luxury  and  social 
advantage  can  provide.  Her  husband  is  a 
successful  politician  of  the  idealist  type, 
and  of  the  breed  of  William  Ashe  in 
Mrs.  Ward's  not  unsimilar  type  of  novel. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  country  and  the  uplift- 
ing of  his  kind.  His  wife  has  more 
definite  and  less  altruistic  notions;  and 
while  the  statesman  is  dreaming  of  a 
liberal  Utopia,  she  is  dreaming  of  the 
still  further  advancement  of  her  husband. 
The  clash  of  taste  and  temperament  in 
the  married  lovers,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  distinctively  masculine  and  feminine 
ideals,  give  opportunity  for  psychological 
analysis,  for  much  feminine  philosophizing, 
which  is  not  made  the  less  entertaining 
by  its  obvious  shallowness.  There  are 
several  well-drawn  characters  in  the  book: 
Fabia  Vipart,  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual foil  of  Isabel,  a  very  unconventional 
clergyman,  and  his  puritan  wife  who  is 
by  far  the  most  natural  person  introduced 
to  us. 

Fraser,  Mrs.  Hugh.  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Lord, 
a  Romance  of  the  Washingtons.  nmo,  pp.  428. 
New  York:  Henry   Holt  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Frenssen,  Gustav.  Holyland.  Exclusive  au- 
thorized translation  of  "  Hilligenlci  "  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Mary  A^nes  Hamilton.  nrao,  pp.  375. 
Boston:  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  Si. so- 
Fuller,  Caroline.  The  Flight  of  Puss  Pan 
Illustrated,  umo,  pp.  246.  Boston  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 


Ceronlmn,  His  Story  of  His  Life.  Taken downand 
edited  by  S.  M.  Barrett.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
2  id.     New  York:    Duffield  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Geronimo,  the  last  remaining  epic  figure 
in  American  Indian  annals,  here  recounts 
the  story  of  his  savage  and  eventful  career. 
In  a  dedicatory  note  the  old  Apache  chief 
inscribes  his  work  to  President  Roosevelt, 
"  because  he  is  fair-minded  and  will  cause 
my  people  to  receive  justice  in  the  future, 
and  because  he  is  chief  of  a  great  people 
While  the  book  was  not  actually  written 
by  the  hand  of  the  famous  Apache,  it  has 
substantially  the  value  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy. The  story  was  dictated  by  Gero- 
nimo to  S.  M.  Barrett,  who  in  his  introduc- 
tion furnishes  the  assurance  that  he  has 
made  as  faithful  a  transcript  as  possible. 
We  are  further  informed  that  the  book 
was  shown  in  manuscript  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  pronounced  it  "a  very  interest- 
ing volu.ne." 

The  story  opens  with  a  mythical  ac- 
countof  theoriginof  the  Apaches.  One  finds 
in  these  grandiose  legends  traces  of  the 
familiar  mythical  cosmogonies  of  the  East, 
and  it  might  be  of  advantage  if  scholars 
gave  them  more  attention.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  fierce  old  chief's  bloody  career 
in  his  struggle  with  the  invading  whites 
is  a  moving  one,  and  is  as  full  of  exciting 
and  picturesque  incident  as  any  of  Coop- 
er's novels.  It  is  told  with  that  wealth  of 
imagery  for  which  the  Indian  is  noted. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  characteristic 
photographs. 

Gilder,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  [Compiler].  The  Bible 
for  Young  People.  Arranged  from  the  King  James 
Version,  with  24  full-page  illustrations  from  old 
masters.  8vo,  pp.  xii-475-  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 

There  are  many-  things  in  the  Bible  not 
adapted  for  young  readers,  much  that 
they  would  not  understand  and  not  a 
little  that  might  prove  actually  harmful 
to  the  immature  mind.  In  the  version 
under  notice  the  ever  fresh  and  simple 
stories  of  the  Bible  are  told  in  Bible 
language,  the  omissions  comprising  geneal- 
ogies and  doctrinal  portions,  and  in  gen- 
eral whatever  has  been  deemed  unprofit- 
able  for   the   purpose   in   view. 

The  compiler  has  shown  discrimination 
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and  taste  in  her  selection  of  material; 
giving  preference  to  those  deeply  human 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  whose  appeal 
is  for  all  time.  The  poetical  books  and 
what  may  be  called  the  romantic  episodes 
in  the  sacred  text — the  story  of  Joseph, 
of  Samson,  etc. — have  of  course  been 
included  in  the  narrative.  The  illustra- 
tions, which  have  been  made  a  special 
feature,  are  from  the  old  masters'. 

In  the  system  of  compilation  which  has 
n  devised,  verse  divisions  have-  been 
disregarded  and  a  new  method  of  chapter 
headings  adopted,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  turn  readily  to  the  familiar  and  favor- 
ite topics.  While -primarily  appealing  to 
young  people,  this  admirable  compilation 
will  interest  grown  readers  as  well. 

Gibson,  Roy  Rolfe.  Katrina-  A  Story,  nmo, 
pp.   316.     New    York:     The    Baker  &     Taylor  Co. 

$1.50. 

■ 

Gordon,  George  At  Through  Man  to  God..  ,  nmo, 
pp.  395.     New  York'  Houghton,. Mifflin  &  Co.   $1.50. 

Graham,  Harry:  Misrepresentative  Women.  II- 
lustyated  by  Dan  Sayre  Groesbeck.  Square  i6mo, 
pp.'320.     New  York:  Duffield'&  Co.     $2. 

Hammond,  Capt.  Harold;  Further  Fortunes  of 
Pinkey  Perkins.  With  illustrations  by  (George 
Varian.  nmo,  pp.  xii~3pi.  New  York:  Toe  Cen- 
tury Co.    $1.50. 

Hterford,   Oliver.     A  Little  Book  of  Bores*.'  With 
pictures  by  the  authorj     Square  i6mo,  pp.  52.^    New 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,     $1  net. 


-' 


till,    Frederick    Trevor.     Lincoln    the    Lawyer. 
With  many  illustrations.     Small  8vo,  pp.  xvyi-332.. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $2  net. 

Mr.  Hill  has  made  a  distinct  coritribii- 
tio/i  to  Lincoln  biography.  By  this  we 
mean  a  contribution  of  original  material, 
not  a  new  interpretation,  or  new  presenta- 
tion, of  material  already  in  existence. 
His-  volume  makes  interesting  reading. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  strange  that  so  irnuch 
material  should  have  lain  so  long!  neg- 
lected, available  as  it  was  to  any  on©  who 
might  have  had  the  industry  and  the  taste 
to  gather  it.  Lincoln  was  in  active-  prac- 
tise as  a  lawyer  twenty-three  years. 


upon  a  conception  of  morality  that  ■  does    .  Schuvler,  William  [translated   and   edited  by]. 

,                     .,      I,           ,      .     •'         c     {•  Under  Pontius    Pilate.     Being  a  part  of   the  Corre- 

not     change    With     the     changing    fashions    spondence  between  Caius  Claudius  Proculus  in  Judea 

of    literature.      This    ideal,    softened    and  and  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  at  Athens,  in  the 

_        ,     ,                                                          ,  years  28  and  29  a.d.     With   frontispiece  and   7  illus- 

refined    by    an    art     now    arrived    at    its  trations.     nmo,    pp.    353.     New   York:     Funk   & 

maturity,  is  seen  at  its  best  in  her  present  Wagnalls  Company.    $i.so. 

work.  Mrs.  Ward  has  the  rare  art  of  Mr-  Schuyler,  probably  having  in  mind 
making  virtue  more  attractive  than  vice,  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  has  wisely  chosen 
an  achievement  which,  as  we  know,  the  an  unconventional  literary  form— that  o 
first  of  Puritans,  Milton,  hardly  attained  a  correspondence  between  two  young  Ro- 
to. She  has  actually  succeeded  in  making  mans.  He  thus  attains  at  a  stroke!  as  it 
happy  k>y<3  seem  in  a  novel  what  it  is  were,  the  literary  freedom  that  wou'd  be 
in  reality— the  most  real  and  precious  enjoyed  by  a  scholarly  tho  worldly  Roman 
thing  in  the  world.  aristocrat  under  whose  eyes  was  eriacted 

"The  Man  in  the  Case"  is  a  story  of  the  drama  of  the  gospel, 
human  devotion  and  simple  romance  Caius  Claudius  Proculus,  a  young  Ro- 
centered  about  an  ingenious  plot  in  which  man  patrician  temporarily  resident  in  Ju- 
tragedy  and  mystery  are  not  wanting,  dea,  comes  in  contact  with  the  Oriental 
Very  beautifully  and  humanly  told  is  magnificence  of  Herod's  court  and  the 
the  story  of  Douglas  Ray's  love  for  Joan  scenes  of  dawning  Christianity — that  pro- 
Dare.  The  test  of  mastery  in  a  novelist  ,l?g  to  the  imperial  decadence.  The  an- 
is  always  in  the  treatment  of  manly  love,  tithe.sis  presented  by  Herodian  luxury 
Modern,  conditions  have  made  romance  aT1d  the  poetic  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
difficult.  Juliet  remains  Juliet  forever^  impresses  the  imagination  of  the  Roman, 
but  Romeo  in  a  frock  coat,  is  inconceiva-  who  writes  glowing  descriptive  letters  of 
ble.  Mrs.  Ward  has  issued  from  the  test  what  he  sees  to  his  friend  Lucius  Domitius 
triumphant.  The  love-story  in  her  new  Ahenobarbus.  The  latter  is  a  youth  study- 
novel  is  told  with  such. perfect  art  that  it  ing  philosophy  at  Athens,  and  is  destined, 
recalls  the  great  ones  of  literature :  yet  as  we  know,  to  a  terrible  renown  nander 
the  materials  and  the  setting  are  of  the  the'hame  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
simplest  and  the  interest  is  dependent  At  first  the  letters  have  the  charaqteris- 
on  the  writer's  art  alone1.  tic  note  of  Roman  contempt  for  all  things 

foreign,  but   gradually   the  charm   begins 

Price,  William    Hyde,   Ph.D.     The  English  Pat-  to  y-r0r\,    ann<   fina11v  hi<?  natririnn   nriH*  ic 

ents   of  Monopoly.    Awarded  the... David  A.  WeUs  lo  ^orK-  ana  nnany  nis  patrician  pnae  IS 

Prize  for  the  year.  1905-6  and  published  from  the  conquered  by  that  magic  which  later  was 

income  of  the  Pavid  A.  Wells  Fund.     8vo,  pp.  250.    +„    „„ .         t>  •*.     ir        xt    ..      1 

Boston  and  New  York:' Houghton,  Mifflin  &  06.    to   conquer    Rome   itself.      Not,  however, 

$2.50  net.  -  before  he  has  come  to  some  extent  under 

Keed,  Myrtle.    A  Spinner  in  the  Sun.     nmo,    the  baleful  charm  of  the  Princess  Salome, 

pp.  393.    New  York  and  London:  G. '  P.  Putnam's    who  tries  vainly  to  invoke  the  Roman's 

oons.  .:,   j      ,        •  J      , 

..   ■  >    ,,  ,  ,        ■ ,  aid  m  her  deed  of  infamy. 

As   pure    melodrama    the    plot   of    this        Agide   frQm   the   intrinsic   value  of  ^ 

story  has  possibilities  but  melodrama  narrative,  which  comprises  practically  the 
was  .far  from  the  authors  intention.  who]e  of  ^  Christian  t  d  and  fa 
It  is  a  tale  of  village  tragedy  working  out   whkh  the  Savior  .g  &  inent  £  the 

the    purification    and  _  redemption    of    its   interest   of  thfi   book   ^   Jn    .^   uhugual 


Kate:   A   Comedy    in    Four 
New  York:   Harper  &  Bros. 


Howard,  Bronson. 
Acts.  i2tno,  pp.  210. 
$1.25. 

Howard,  Burt  Estes.  The  German  Empire. 
Sna.l8vo,  pp.  viii-449.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
■Co.. $2. 

Hubbard,  Lindley  Murray.  An  Express  of  '76. 
Illustrated  by  I.  B.  Beales.  nmo,  pp.  340.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $i.5o. 

Moss,  Mary.  The  Poet  and  the  Parish,  nmo, 
pp.326.     New  York-  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Murray,  David,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Japan  [Story 
of  the  Nations  Series.]  Revised  edition  containing 
the  history  to  the  close  of  1905,  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  and  supplementary  chapters  by  Baron  Ken- 
tarb  Kaneko,  LLLD.     Maps  and  illustrations 


actors.     Incidentally  is  furnished  a  tract 
ate  against  vivisection.      It  is  a  world  of 
unreality  which  Miss  Reed  conjures  up- 
one  which  cannot  be  taken  with  serious- 
ness.    Nothing  but  humor  could  redeem 


point  of  view  and  in  the  vraisemblance 
which  the  author  has  contrived  to  impart 
to  a  contemporary  account  of  the  momen- 
tous epoch. 

Shakespeare,  William.     The    Tempest.     Edited 
the  extravagant,  sentimental  presentment    with  introduction  and  notes  by  Sidney  C.  Newsom, 

offered  as  a  reading  of  life.      But  humor  is    fdLaSS&^i^^^     New  York:   The 

Shelley, ^  Henry   C.     Literary   By-paths    in   Old 

from  photographs  by 
Boston:    Little,  Brown 


nowhere  present. 


Kaunthor.W8\hompUpStr4aoJ»0nS-  r°m  ph-°^r*p-hs  ' 


pp.  551.     New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


nmo, 
Si. 50. 


sour  hatred  of  all  men-kind,  who  brings   &  Co.    $3  net. 

Taylor,  Bert  Leston.  The  Charlatans.    With  illus 
itions  by  George  Brehm.      inno, 
O     Lord,     anapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     $1.50. 

Walcott,   Earle  Ashley.     Blindfolded.    : 


up  an  orphaned  niece  to  believe  that  men    ,3/'°['  B£rt  Leston.  The 
*       ,,        F  .  ,,^     „  trations  by  George  Brehm.      nmo,  pp.  391.     Indi- 


are     "poison,       and    to    pray 

keep     me     from     the     contamination     of 


Nicolay,  Helen.  The  Boy's  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  With  illustrations  by  G.  J.  Hambridgeand 
others,  nmo,  pp.  307.  New  York:  The  Century 
•Co.     $1.50. 

Miss  Nicclay  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 

daughter  rather  than  the  sister  or  niece  of 

John  G.  Nicolay,  one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries 

and  the  joint  biographer  of  Lincoln  with 

John  Hay.     She  has  based  her  narrative 

on  the  ten-volume  work  written  by  those 

men.     Simple    language  has  usually   been 

employed,   but    perhaps    too  sparing    use 

has  been  made  of  anecdotes.     The  volume 

is  well  illustrated. 

lVrry,  Bliss.  Walt  Whitman:  His  Life  and  Work. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xii-318.  Boston  and  New 
York:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart  (Mrs.  Herbert  1). 
Ward).  The  Man  in  the  Case.  Illustrated  by 
Henry  |.  Peck,  nmo,  pp.  266.  Boston  and  New 
York:   Houghton,  Mifflin  8c  Co.     $1.50. 

Tin'     novels    of    Mrs.     Ward    bear     the 

of  the  Puritan  ideal  which  is  b 


400.     With  illustrations  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens, 
marriage,     for     thy      sake.      Amen.  The    Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     $i.s 


word    marriage    means    no    more    to    the 
girl  than  a  vague  horror,  a  sin  for  which 


•so. 


Neither  the  slums  of  New  York  nor  those 
of   Chicago    have   been   adequate    to    the 


one  burns  in   hell.     There   is   a   timorous  purposes  of  the  author  of  "Blindfolded." 

bachelor  parson  who  occupies  a  room  in  He    has    chosen    for    the    milieu    of    his 

the   old   maid's   house   and   patiently   en-  story  the  festering  under-world  which   re- 

dures      her      browbeating.     There     is     a  cently    was    blotted  out    in    the  fire  and 

fantastic,    idealistic,     evangelical     "  Piper  earthquake  of  San  Francisco.     This  gives 

Tom,"  who     divides    his    time    between  opportunity  for  introducing  a  great  deal 

selling    "Yankee    notions,"    piping    on    a  more  than  the  usual  variety  of  the  allur- 

flute  weird  notes  of  Pan  in  a  neighboring  ing   down-at-the-heel   depravity   which   is 

wood,  and  living  a  gospel  of  righteousness,  so  dear  to  the  school  of  novelists  that  we 

There  is  also  an  idyllic  love-story  enacted  have  indicated 
by   young  Dr.  Ralph   and   Araminta,  who 
outdoes  Miranda  in  simplicity  of  soul. 


Ritchie,  Rev.  Arthur,  D.D.  Spiritual  Studies  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel.  In  two  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  404- 
421.     Milwaukee:   The  Young  Churchman  Co. 

Srhofleld,  William  Henry,  Ph.D.  English  Lit- 
erature. Prom  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer. 
limn,  pp,  480.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50  net. 


Walsh,  Walter.  The  Moral  Damage  of  War. 
nmo,  pp.  462.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Williams,  Leonard.  Granada:  Memories,  Ad- 
ventures, Studies,  and  Impressions.  With  twenty- 
four  illustrations  from  photographs  and  a  frontispiece 
in  color  by  A.  M.  Foweraker.  R.B.A.  Small  Bvo, 
pp.  213.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $2.50 
net. 

Young*,  Filson.  Mastersingcrs.  nmo,  pp.  212. 
Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.25  net. 
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A  Present 

For  Every  Little  Girl  in  America 

Doll's  Dainty  Pink  or  Blue  Undervests 

One  vest  for  three  two  cent  stamps ;  two  vests  for  five  two  cent 

stamps.     With  the   vests  will  be  sent   a  handsome  booklet 

showing    illustration;   of    all   Munsing  styles   for    men, 

women  and    children;    also    large    swatches  of 

all   light,  medium,  and  heavy  weight 

Munsing    fabrics. 


The   Perfect  Fitting  Popular  Priced 

Munsing     Underwear 

For    Men,    Women    and     Children 


The  exceptional  Values  offered  in  Munsing  Underwear  are  the 
result  of  system  and  organization  as  applied  in  the  operation  of 
the  best  equipped  and  most  successful  knitting  mill  in  the  United 
States.  Every  facility  which  experience  can  suggest  or  capital 
supply  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  skilled  labor  in  the  various  manu- 
facturing departments.  A  daily  production  of  over  10,000  gar- 
ments has  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  a 
minimum.  The  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the  production 
of  Munsing  Underwear  are  ideal.  Visitors  ta  the  mill  while 
interested  in  the  machinery  and  labor  saving  devices  employed 
invariably  become  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  perfect  order, 
cleanliness  and  system  everywhere  apparent.  No  expense  is 
spared  to  make  every  garment  as  it  should  be,  perfect  in  every  de- 
tail of  manufacture.  Combination  suits  to  retail  at  fifty  cents  or 
one  dollar  are  shaped  and  finished  with  the  same  care  as  the 
higher  priced  garments-  The  assortment  of  styles,  sizes,  fabrics 
and  qualities  is  so  great  that  it  is  possible  to  please  people  of  the 
most  exacting  taste  and  to  fit  nearly  every  figure.  The  best 
foundation  for  a  perfect  fitting  gown  is  a  suit  of  perfect  fitting 
Munsing  Underwear. 

Sensible,  Serviceable,  Satisfactory 

The  Munsing  Underwear  is  the  most  sensible,  serviceable  and 
satisfactory  underwear  to  be  obtained  at  any  price.  In  quality  it 
is  fine  enough  for  the  most  fastidious.  In  cost  it  is  so  moderate 
that  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Underwear  costing  two  or  three 
times  as  much  will  give  no  more  real  comfort  or  satisfaction.  The 
fact  that  people  who  have  once  worn  the  Munsing  Underwear 
can  seldom  be  induced  to  buy  any  other  kind  is  the  best  sort  of 
evidence  as  to  the  merit  of  the  goods.  The  yarns  used  are  the 
best  that  can  be  secured.  The  various  fabrics  manufactured  are 
the  finest  that  can  be  produced  for  the  prices  quoted  and  will 
wear  longer,  wash  better  and  give  more  service  than  any  similar 
fabrics  on  the  market.  Whether  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  health,  durability,  appearance  or  price,  the  Munsing  Under- 
wear merits  your  patronage.  No  other  underwear  combines  so 
many  good  qualities  and  is  so  moderate  in  cost.  A  trial  will 
convince  you.  Whether  in  need  of  underwear  at  the  present 
time  or  not  you  ought  to  send  for  some  of  our  doll's  vests.  You 
can  make  some  little  girl  very  happy  and  at  the  same  time  receive 
complete  information  about  Munsing  Underwear. 

For  style  book,  samples  of  fabrics  and  doll's  vests,  address, 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Co 

223  Lyndale  Ave.  North,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  best  equipped  knitting  mill  in  the  United  Statet 
Daily  production,   10,000  garments. 
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Healthful 

Bed  Covers 

— a  Comfort  that 


is  Warm  and  LIGHT 


Heavy  covers  are  not  only  depressing  to  sleep  under  and  not  warm,  they  are  unhealthful. 

Maish  Laminated  Cotton  Down  Comforts  are  luxuriously  nvarm  and  very  light. 

The  filling  of  Maish  Comforts  is  one  continuous,  fluffy  piece,  the  same  thickness  at  every 
point ;  no  lumps,  no  thin  places.  By  a  special  process,  the  long  fibres  of  the  finest  snow-white 
cotton  are  separated,  curled,  and  then  woven  into  thin,  filmy  layers.  These  layers  are  then 
merged  into  a  supple,  downy  layer,  the  exact  s'fze  and  thickness  of  the  comfort. 

In  between  the  fibres  of  this  downy  filling,  are  thousands  of  tiny  air  cells — little  non-conductors 
that  keep  the  "warmth  of  the  body  in. 

But  you  must  see  it  to  understand  how  warm  and  light  this  filling  is. 
Write  for  a  free  piece  cut  from  a  Maish  Comfort  with  samples  of  Maish 
coverings  in  newest  patterns  of  silkolene  and  sateens. 

Leading  stores  have  Maish  Comforts  ;  ask  for  them  but  insist  on  seeing  this  trade-mark. 
It  is  sewn  to  every  genuine  Maish.  If  you  don't  find  it,  don't  accept  unhealthful  heavy  comforts, 
order  a  Maish  direct  from  us. 

To  those  who  prefer  to  cover  their  own  comforts,  we  furnish  Maish  Laminated  Cotton  Down 
"batts" — the  filling,  in  any  size  ready  for  covering.  Write  k)-day  for  free  sample  and  "  Comfort "  our 
book  of  valuable  facts  about  bedding. 

The  Chas.  A.  Maish  Company,    H35  Bank  Street,    Cincinnati. 


srrr- 


Many  con- 
stant wearers  o1 
»the   com  fortable  Juliet  slipper! 
|  have  learned  to  insist  that  they 
be  fitted  with  Hub   Gore  Fab- 
ric panels.     Hub  Gore  Fabric  ] 
insures    a  neater,   smoother  | 
fitting  slipper,  and  is   guar- 
anteed to outwear  the  shoe, 
orjt  will  be  replaced  free, 
't'stoyourinterest  to t 
look  for  our  Heart , 
trade-mark 
and  insist  on 
Hub  Gore. 

hub  Gore  Makers 
boston,  mass. 


FOR 
MAKING 
COFFfcE   ON 
THE  RANGE 


And  Have4 

Better  Coffee 

Distillation  assures  delicious  cof- 
fee.   All  good,  none  of  the  bitter 
taste  of  boiled  coffee,  a  wholesome, 
filtered  infusion  when  made  in  a 

METEOR 

Circulating 

Coffee  Percolater 


An  automatic  circulation  of 
boiling  water  is  created  and 
filtered  through  the  coffee, 
the  grounds  never  enter- 
ing the  reservoir  contain- 
ing the  filtered  coffee.  The 
result  is  a  clear,  healthful, 
delicious    beverage  —  no 
■waste  of  coffee — 
A  Saving  of  One-Third. 

Over  100  styles  and  sizes,  at  all 
dealers.  Onr  handsome  book  No. 
"1*8  "  "The  Chafing  Duh  "con- 
taining many  valuable  recipes  sent 
free  on  request. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO., 

Merlden,  Conn. 


PAN-TOG 

Something   out  of   the  common 
FOR  MEN 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Every  Mother's  Son  Should 
Have  One  In  His  Room 

Pan-Tog  is  a  dressing  chair 
for  men;  with  it  the  trousers 
are  creased  fresh  every  morning.  Note 
the  panels  in  the  back— 500  lb.  pressure 
on  the  pants.    Improved  hanger  on 
back  for  coat  and  vest.    Shoes  and 
slippert  eo  out  of  sight  under  seat 
which  is  low,  and  easy  when  lacing 
shoes.    Quartered  golden  oak  or  ma- 
hoganized birch.    A  handsome  chair 
that  will  last  a  life-time  and  pay  for 
itself  in  six  months.  We  pay  freight. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder.    Price 

CENTRAL  MANTEL  CO.,  1216  Olive  Str.  St.  Louis 


AND  I  WANT 
WHAT  I  WANT 
■WHEN  I  WANT  IT' 


.  OF COURSE 

"  i  wr  m  ivrnn 


I  WANT. 


MMCOCOAand 

CHOCOLATE 

in  the  World 


UNEQUALLED 

SOLD   BY 

GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. IV/' 


These   trade-mark   criskross 


CRESCI 


^es  on   every   package 

For 
DYSPEPSIA 


SPECIAL 
K.  C.  WHOJ 

Unlike  aWMtiti 
Forsook 
FARWELL  &  RHINrS.- 


'FLOUR) 

ABfiflC  FLOUR 
T  FLOUR 

ds.     ^k  grocers, 
pie,  write 
TOWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Last   Road. 

By  Ursula  Twenty. 

I. 

Across  the  silence  of  the  hills 

{Oh  distant  hills  of  dream!) 
The  Piper's  magic  music  shrills 

And  ripples  like  a  stream. 
Beyond  the  moor,  beyond  the  fen. 

Thin,  tremulous,  and  silver-clear. 
It  pierces  to  the  souls  of  men, 

It  calls — and  they  must  hear. 

II. 

The  voice  of  all  the  crowded  town 

{Oh  voice  of  tears  and  laughter!) 
The  Piper's  charmed  note  shall  drown, 

They  turn  and  follow  after. 
By  its  wild  lure  their  feet  are  drawn 

To  walk  a  way  they  do  not  know. 
Whatever  heart  be  left  to  mourn, 

It  calls — and  they  must  go. 

III. 

They  leave  their  hearts'  desire  behind 

{Oh  witching  tune  the  Piper  plays!) 
None  know  what  they  may  hope  to  find, 

What  waits  beyond  the  trackless  ways, 
No  grief  can  hold,  no  love  can  keep, 

No  wild  regret  their  eyes  can  dim, 
Whatever  heart  be  left  to  weep, 

The  Piper  calls — they  follow  him. 

— From  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (London). 


The  Guitar-Player. 

By  Frederick  Brough. 
He  touched  the  strings  with  a  subtle  hand — 

The  wind  blew  cold  and  the  sky  was  gray — 
And  he  sang  of  a  soft-air'd,  sunlit  land; 

Of  scented  breezes  and  golden  day. 

He  lull'd  the  wind  with  his  wizard  skill; 

From  the  dusky  mists  he  charm'd  the  sun; 
But  the  sky  was  gray  when  his  hand  was  still, 

And  the  wind  blew  cold  when  the  song  was  done. 

— From  The  Academy  (London). 


In  Autumntide. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

The  apple-seeds  are  black  at  core; 
The  linden  lea\es,  like  fairy  ore, 

Shed  the  effulgence  of  their  gold, 
Paving  the  pathways  green  before. 

More  plaintive  grows  the  thrush's  pipe; 
The  quince's  cheek  is  yellow  ripe; 

And  the  smooth  pallor  of  the  pear 
Reveals,  like  dawn,  a  russet  stripe. 

The  minstrel  wind  behind  the  hill 
Above  its  strings  is  never  still; 


EXHIBIT  OF  SCULPTURES  BY  NOCQUET 

Many  art  collections  of  more  or  less  interest  are  to  be 
seen  in  this  city  from  time  to  time,  but  one  is  announced  to 
open  on  Monday  next  which,  for  many  reasons,  possesses 
unusual  interest.  We  refer  to  the  Exhibit  of  the  Gorham 
Company,  36th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  entire  third  floor  of  the  Gorham  building  is  given 
up  to  this  exhibit  of  individual  figures  and  groups  in  Bronze, 
Marble  and  Terra  Cotta.  A  prominent  feature  and  one 
likely  to  attract  much  attention  is  the  collection  of  sculp- 
tures by  Paul  Nocquet,  the  young  Belgian  sculptor,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  met  a  tragic  death  last  April  on  the 
Long  Island  dunes  following  a  perilous  balloon  trip.  A 
separate  room  is  devoted  to  the  Nocquet  collection  which 
embraces  about  forty  numbers  and  is  now  shown  for  the 
first  time,  by  special  arrangement  with  Mine.  Nocquet,  the 
widowed  mother  of  the  dead  artist.  M.  Nocqutt  was  es- 
pecially effective  in  his  portrayal  of  intense  emotion.  The 
pose  and  featural  expression  shown  in  his  figures  entitled 
r<  Endless  Grief,"  "  The  Cursed,"  "  Despair  "  and  "  The 
Weepers "  are  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  a  lighter 
mood  and  of  great  ment  are  the"  Presidential  Vacation, " 
"  Dancing  Girl,"  "  American  Football  "  and  "  Soldier  of 
Marathon." 

The  exhibit  includes  the  work  of  many  well  known  artists 
including  Gutzon  Borglum.  Art  lovers  should  not  'ail  to 
visit  thi>  gratuitous  exhibition  of  sculpture  offered  by  The 
Gorham  Comp.un 
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Autumn  through  all  the  brooding  land 
Works  the  rich  wonder  of  its  will. 

As  in  a  necromancer's  glass, 
We  watch  the  radiant  pageant  pass, 
Wood  waving  banner  back  to  wood 
Across  the  severing  seas  of  grass. 

Forgetful  what  the  hours  presage, 
We  feel  that  we  have  plucked  a  page 

From  the  untroubled  Book  of  Dream — 
A  leaf  from  out  the  Golden  Age! 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (October). 


1685. 

By  Lawrence  H.  Housman. 

Over  the  hills  as  I  came  down, 

Across  the  flats  where  the  peewits  cry 

I  heard  the  drums  through  all  the  town 
Beat  for  the  men  that  were  to  die. 

Oh,  blithely  up  the  eastern  street 
Looked  in  with  me  the  morning  sun, 

Up  to  the  market-square  where  feet 
Went  marching  all  like  one. 

And  dark  against  the  high  Town  Hall 
The  shadows  of  the  shambles  fell; 

And  clear  beneath  its  gilded  ball 
The  town-clock  tolled  their  knell. 

Came  niurmurs  of  the  distant  farms, 
But  from  the  townsfolk  not  a  cry, 

Tho  wives  with  babes  upon  their  arms 
Stared  and  stood  waiting  by! 

Oh,  oft  I  come  and  oft  I  go, 

And  see  those  roofs  .against  the  sky: — 
But  not  the  place  I  used  to  know 

Where  simple  hearts  beat  high. 

Now  like  a  wreck  each  homestead  looks, 
While  on  it  sunlight  falls  in  flood: 

And  all  the  peewits  by  the  brooks 
Are  crying  out  of  wasted  blood! 
— From  "Mendicant  Rhymes"   (London). 


Autumnal. 

By  Karl  Gerok. 

{Translated  from  the  German  by  "J.  S.  J.") 

Fainter  fall  the  sunbeams, 

Cold  the  sky  and  pale, 
Of  the  summer  sun  dreams 

Drowsily  the  vale.       


From  the  dying  roses, 

Wan  with  autumn's  grief, 
As  the  twilight  closes, 

Falls  the  last  loose  leaf. 
Falls  the  last  loose  leaf. 

— From  the  Saturday  Rtview  (Momeon.) 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR   /£0/ 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING  D/° 

FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  we  have  regu- 
larly remitted  dividends  to  thousands  of 
small  investors  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
never  in  a  single  instance  less  than  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Our  resources  are  greater 
now  than  ever  before  and  our  patrons  better 
secured.  Let  us  explain  by  correspondence 
how  we  can  handle  your 
savings  to  your  advantage. 
Assets,  » 1,750, 000. 

Established  13  years. 
Ranking  Dept.  Supervision. 
Earnings    paid    from    day    re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Barings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Hide.  Broadway.       New  York 


It  is  accident 
or  disease 

only  that  puts 
horse  hair 

on  the  market 


Did  You  Sleep  on  a  Hair  Mattress  Last  Ni^ht  ? 

If  you  did,  you  probably  do  not  fully  realize  the  superiority  of  the  Ostermoor.  Wli  ile 
the  Ostermoor  costs  you  but  $15.00,  it  is  a  better  bed  than  a  hair  mattress  costing  $50.00 
(this  we  guarantee  by  thirty  nights'  free  trial —money  returned  if  dissatisfied),  not  only 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  also  from  the  point  of  comfort.  Many  of  our  richest 
families,  who  can  afford  any  mattress,  sleep  on  the  Ostermoor,  simply  because  they  have 
chosen  by  reason  and  not  by  tradition.  The  Ostermoor  is  not  stuffed,  but  built  up  in 
layers  of  uniform  thickness  at  every  spot.  1  These  springy  Ostermoor  sheets  retain  their 
elasticity  indefinitely,  need  no  renovating,  and  are  vermin-proof,  germ-groof,  dust-proof 
and  non-absorbent. 

Our  Free  Book,  "The  Test  of  Time" 

tells  all  about  the  Ostermoor,  and  explainsiwhy  it  fulfills  these  conditions.     It 

contains  144  pages   of  vital  importance  to  any  one  who   values  health  and 

long  life,  and  the  restful  sleep  that  insures  both.     Your  name  and  address        f  *.  r  "moor 
.,.,,,  r  ^     *  Company, 

on  a  postal  will  do.  y    ,„  EUlvab/th 

St.,  New  York 


We  Sell  By  Mail,  or  Through  2,500  Ostermoor  Dealers 

Exclusive  Ostermoor  agencies  everywhere — that  is  our  aim.     We  were  com- 
pelled to   this  move  by  the  Necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  against    worthless  imita- 
tions.   Your  Ostermoor  dealer — be  sure  to 
ask  us  who  he  is — will" show  you  a  mat- 


SIZES  AND   PRICES  : 

2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  25  lbs.  $8. 35 

3  ft.  wide,  30  lbs.       10.00 
3ft.6in.wide.  35  lbs.  I  1.70 

4  ft.  wide,  40  lbs.       13.35 
4  ft.  6  ia.wlde.45  lbs.  15.00 

All  6  ft.  3  inches  long 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

In  two  parts  50c.  extra. 

Special  sizes,  special  prices. 


tress  with  the  Ostermoor  name  and 

trade-mark  label  sewn  on  the  end. 

Mattress  shipped,  express  paid  by 

us,  same  day  check  is  received, 

if  you  order  of  us  by  mail.  ^T     Name 

OSTERMOOR  4  COMPANY 

119  Elizabeth  Street       -f   Address 
New  York 
Canada:  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal 


Without  obligation 
on  my  part,  please  send 
me    your    144-page    book 
and  free 

SAMPLES 


of  ticking  used  on  the   Ostermoor, 
and  the  name  of  my  Ostermoor  dealer. 
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^Ixo  Warmest   Slieatlung, 

Not  a  mere  felt   or  paper,  but  a  soft' 
quilted  cushion  that  keeps  out  cold  as  a 
bird's  feathers  do.  It  is  six  times  as  warm 
as  common  paper,  but  costs  less  than  lc.  afoot 
Warmer  andone-half  cheaper  than  back-plaster 
Decay  and  vermin  proof,  and  uninflammable.  p«,  p,c. 2^822, Dec  2i,im 

Send  for  free  sample  and  catalogue  of  Cabot's  Sheathing  Quilt.    Agents  at  all  central  joints. 
SAHUEL  CABOT,  Sole  manufacturer,  140  Milk  Street,  Boston.   Mass. 


The  finest  dentifrice  is  helpless  without  me. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.    Bristles 
in  irregular  tufts — cleans  between  Mie  teetli.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

his  means  much  to  cleanly  p 

ons — the  only  ones  who 


Adults'  35c. 

Youths'  25c     Children's  25c. 

Ry  mail  or  at  dealers.    $pnr1  for  our  free 

booklet,  "Tooth  Truths."    FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Itui. 


Readers  cf  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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If  You  Build 

Your  Own 

Home 

you  are  the  one  to  make 
the  selection  of  the  hard- 
ware trimmings.  Be 
guided  by  your  own  taste. 
You  will  be  surprised  to 
see  what  a  wide  range  of 
artistic  possibility  is  open 
to  you. 

The  cost  of  the  hardware 
is  so  small  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  home  that  it 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
unimportant  item,  yet  noth- 
ing more  readily  lends  itself 
to  artistic  decorative  effect. 

SARGENT'S 

ARTISTIC 

HARDWARE 


is  always  correct  in  design  and  pro- 
portion, and  may  be  selected,  to 
| :  harmonize  with  any  style  of  archi- 
tecture or  to  gratify  the  fancy  of 
any  taste. 

Sargent's  Kasy  Spring  Locks  a.'e 
always  correct  in  material  and  con- 
struction, and  will  wear  for  years. 
Remember  that  a  cheaply  con- 
structed lock  often  hides  an  expen- 
sive economy: 

Send  for  our  Book  of  Designs, 
illustrating  many  styles  of  artistic 
hardware.  It  will  give  you  tbe  prac- 
tical help  that  will  enable  you  to  make 
a  wiser  selection  than  if  you  left  it  in 
the  hands  of  your  builder  or  architect. 
Sent  free  on  application. 

SARGENT  &  CO., 

160  Leonard  St..  New  York. 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter-Air-Space  System 
Is  twofold  throughout,  afibrdinfl  pro- 
t  lie  viciflsitudei  "i  our 
late  to 

Invalids,  Athletes, 
Professional  Men, 
Merchants,  Accountants 

And  nil  ofcuuiitions  in  hi 
or  out 

Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

have  uuil'-.l  intMiuyinfl  t"  ' 
doi  underclothing) 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  Street,     TROY,  N.  Y. 

Send/or  cataliiu"'' 


PERSONAL. 

The  Advent  of  Richard  Mansfield. — The  first 
great  success  of  Richard  Mansfield,  tho  by  no  means 
his  first  appearance,  is  described  by  William  Winter 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  This  first  success, 
we  are  told,  was  due  largely  to  an  accident,  "for  the 
opportunity  to  show  his  skill  came  to  the  actor  un- 
expectedly. He  appeared,  says  Mr.  Winter,  "  as 
genius  always  appears,"  suddenly  and  as  a  surprise. 
To  continue  the  quotation: 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  the  night 
when  Mansfield  made  his  first  great  success  on- the 
American  stage.  It  was  the  night  of  January  10, 
1883,  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York.  The 
play  was  "A  Parisian  Romance" — one  of  the  many 
literal,  and  therefore  necessarily  vulgar,  pictures  of 
the  semi-fast  life  in  Pans  so  common  in  our  theater 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  part  was 
that  of  Baron  Chevrial,  a  wealthy  banker,  who  lives 
for  sensual  pleasure;  who  avows  the  doctrines,  of 
extreme  materialism;  who  is  radically  selfish,  rapa- 
cious, licentious,  epicurean,  and  cruel;  whose  em- 
ployment, in  the  dramatic  fiction,  is  the  crafty  pur- 
suit of  a  discontented  wife,  whom  he  is  the  means 
of  driving  to  dishonor  and  death,  and  of  a  ballet- 
girl,  by  whom  he  is  foiled,  and  in  whose  presence, 
and  the  presence  of  other  vacuous  vulgarians,  ■  he 
dies  horribly — stricken  with  apoplexy.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  character  more  hateful  than 
that  of  Baron  Chevrial,  or  of  circumstances  more 
loathsome  than  those  in  which  he  is  implicated. 
Nothing  was  expected  of  the  actor.  He  took  the 
town  completely  by  surprise.  His  make-up  for  the 
rickety  sinner  was  seen-  to  be  a  marvel  of  fidelity- 
suggesting,  in  a  hundred  careful  details,  the  prema- 
ture decrepitude  of  an  almost  senile  profligate.  J^is 
horrid,  cheerful,  cynical  exultation  in  sensuality  and 
in  vicious  enterprise  seemed  to  exert  a  sort  of  in- 
fernal charm,  attracting  even  while  it  repelled;  .and 
his  defiant  audacity  and  tremendous  fortitude  of 
will,  at  the  crisis  of  the  banquet  and  the  death-scene, 
made  the  part  splendid,  even  in  its  odious  ignominy. 
The  audience  was  astonished;  the  theater  trembled 
with  a  tumult  of  applause;  and  from  that  hour  the 
eminenc.e  of  the  ac^or  was  assured. 


-  '  ■ 
Seeking  a  Court-Martla?.—  A  short  time  ago 
the  press  was  interested  in  the  futile  attempts  of  a 
Mr.  Jourdain  to  break  into  the  Joliet  Penitentiary, 
in  Illinois.  Now  we  are  told  in  a  despatch  to  the 
New  York  Times  that  a  Rev.  J.  R.  Slayton  is  hav- 
ing just  as  much  difficulty  getting  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  court-martial  him  for  desertion  from 
the  navy.  Six  years  ago  the  offense  was  committed. 
Later,  according  to  the  dispatch,  "he  got  religion 
and  became  a  street  preacher,"  but  he  was  betrayed 
by  a  woman  and  the  police  were  put  on  his  track. 
His  subsequent  adventures  are  thus  recorded: 

A  detective  arrested  him  and  started  for  Wash- 
ington. When  the  train  slowed  up  to  enter  Johns- 
town, Slayton  stepped  off  the  train  and  took  another 
going  in  an  opposite  direction. 

This  incident,  however,  oppressed  Slayton's  con- 
science. He  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  come  to 
Washington,  confess  the  whole  truth,  and  give  him- 
self up. 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  Slayton  descended 
on  the  Navy  Department,  accompanied  by  a  captain 
in  the  Salvation  Army.  They  reached  the  second 
floor  just  as  Secretary  Bonaparte  was  coming  out 
with  his  arms  full  of  papers.  The  Salvation  Army 
Captain  saluted  and  Bonaparte  paused. 

"Mr.  Secretary,"  said  the  repentant  Slayton,  "I 
am  a  deserter  from  the  navy.  I  am  tired  of  having 
this  thing  on  my  conscience,  and  I  have  come  here 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  all,  surrender,  be  court- 
martialed,  and  take  my  punishment." 

"I  regret  to  say,"   said  Mr.   Bonaparte,   "that   I 

\A/  R  I  T  E      RIGHT 

The  Ilniiium  Pen  with  a  siniilo  dip  writes  'JO  times 
longer  than  any  other  pen.  Positfvelj  prevents  blotting. 
Patent  attachment  Of  pure  aluminum  will  not  corrode 
Or  ClOR.      Any    style. 

Price,  28  cento  per  dozen, 
.1.  Hi.i:iviti:it4.i:i(.  91  Beck  si.,  iironx.  \.v.<\ 


Oval 


—-Humphrey 


GAS 
STOVE 


is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

economical  gas  heating 

stove  made,  and  the  only 

one  that  forces  the  heat  out 

along:  the  floor  where  most 


needed.  Made  of  copper  plated 
die- pressed  steel,  all  heavily 
nickeled. 

10  Days*  Trial. 

Order  a  stove  to-day. 

If   for  any  reason  you 

are     dissatisfied     with 

your  purchase,  return  it  at 

our  expense  and  net   your 

money    buck.     Catalogs 

tree,     Write  to-tla.t  . 

Two  Stoves  in  One. 

Humphrey  Co.,  Dept.Lll,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


-4  er  CENTS  For  13  Weeks 
I  O  Trial   Subscription  to 

*^In  thisillustrate.l  na'ioual 
wcikiy  all  the  really  important 
news  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly.  1  in  partially  and  concise- 
ly, for  busy  readers—  a  variety  of  ^en  ral  features  beingaild- 
ed.  It  is  sincere,  reliable,  who  eenme,  interesting— THE 
newspaper  fur  the  home.  $1  year;  takes  plaoenf  periodicals 
ce8ting$2toj4.  Iry  it, 13  wks. for  16c.  Fat  ufinder, Wash., D.C. 
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am  too  busy  just  now  to  talk  to  you.  Anyway,  I 
am  not  the  proper  person  to  see.  Just  go  in.  and 
explain  it  to  Assistant  Secretary  Newberry,  down 
the  corridor  there  to  the  left."     Then  lie  hustled  off. 

Slayton  and  his  friend  journeyed  down  the  corri- 
dor, and  to  Mr.  Newberry  explained  the  whole  affair 
over  again.  He  sent  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, which  sent  them  to  the  navy-yard. 

"But,"  said  the  Commandant,  when  he  had  heard 
the  story,  "you  have  come  to  the  wrong  office,  my 
man.  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
yard  and  ask  for  Lieutenant-Commander  Rust.  Ex- 
plain the  matter  to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  "will 
accommodate  you." 

The  Commandant's  office  is  at  the  entrance  to  the 
yard,  and  Rust's  office  at  the  far  end.  The  footsore 
penitent  hoofed  it  over  the  yard,  got  to  Rust's  office, 
and  was  repelled  with  the  statement  that  it  was 
after  hours.  He  insisted,  however,  and  finally  got 
in  and  confessed. 

"When  did  you  desert?"  asked  Rust. 

"On  February  25,  1900,"  replied  Slayton. 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  shrieked  Rust.  "Why, 
that  was  nearly  seven  years  ago.  I  haven't  time  to 
deal  with  such  ancient  history  as  that.  I  pray  you, 
leave  me." 

"I  insist,  Mr.  Rust,"  replied  Slayton,  firmly.  "I 
refuse  any  longer  to  bear  this  weight  of  sin  about 
with  me.  I  insist  that  you  place  me  under  arrest 
and  I  want  to  begin  serving  my  sentence  to-morrow.''' 

Rust  looked  at  his  watch.  "It's  after  hours,"  he 
said.  "If  it's  just  the  same  to  you,  would  you  mind 
coming  in  to-morrow?  Drop  in  some  time  in  the 
morning  and  I'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

Slayton  finally  consented,  not  with  a  good  grace. 

That  evening,  the  despatch  concludes,  he  was 
seen  holding  a  street  meeting  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  preaching  to  a  small  crowd  of  hoboes 
and  others.  When  interviewed  he  declared  his  in- 
tention to  be  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  navy- 
yard  the  following  morning. 


The    Value    of  a   Play — The  .  Rochester   Pdst- 

Express  quote's  "'a  New  York  theater-manager"  as 

saying  that   the  success  of  a  play  1$  largely  to  be 

determined  by  its  earring  powers,  and  that  a  rCally 

"successful   play  is   a   play   that   earns   a   million." 


This 


rk     The  Post-Express    examines    in  con- 


nection with  the  estimated  earnings  of  some  of  our 
more  noted  plays,  with  this  result: 

Judged  by  this  standard  few  modern  plays  are 
successful.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
comparatively  modern  plays  that  have  passed  this 
golden  line  of  success.  For  instance,  there  is  "Er- 
minie."  Few  modern  light  operas  have  enjoyed 
the  popularity  vouchsafed  to  "Erminie";  but  curi- 
ously enough,  when  it  was  first  produced  in  London 
it  was  a  total  failure.  Rudolph  Aronson,  however, 
astutely  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  pretty  and  tune- 
ful opera,  and  secured  the  American  rights.  He 
staged  "Erminie"  on  a  magnificent  scale  for  those 
days,  and  engaged  a  strong  company,  including 
Francis  Wilson,  Pauline  Hall,  Marie  Jansen,  and  the 
late  Jessie'  Bartlett  Davis.  "Erminie"  received  its 
American  premiere  at  the  New  York  Casino,  was  a 
success  from  the  first  night,  and  lifted  Francis  Wilson 
from  obscurity  to  popularity.  It  is  estimated  that 
"Erminie"  earned  $3,000,000.  The  record,  how- 
ever, has  been  equaled  by  DeKoven's  "Robin 
Hood."  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "Silver  King" 
earned  the  same  amount;  Denman  Thompson's 
"Old  Homestead"  brought  in  $4, 000, 000  in  twelve 
years,  and  "The  Two  Orphans"  earned  $2,000,000 
for  Miss  Kate  Claxton.  The  record  money-maker 
among  modern  plays,  however,  is  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 
Down  to  date  it  has  taken  $5,000,000  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.     It 
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Here   at    last    is 

an  encyclopajdia, 
the  product  of  the 
greatest  minds  of 
the  English  speak- 
ing world,  which 
will  meet  the  need 
of  everybody,  at  a 

price  everybody  can  afford.      An  encyclopaedia  absolutely  new  from  A  to  Z,  the  very 
latest,  most  reliable  high-class  library  of  reference  at  a  price  that  should  put  it  in  every  home. 

He/son's  C>ncyc/opaedia 

Everybody  s  Book  of  Reference 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.  A.,  New  York,  American  Editor.      GEORGE  SANDEMAN.  M.  A., 
Edinbugh,  European  Editor.      With  over  600  contributors,  each  the  authority  in  his  field 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  encyclopaedias.  One  is  to  reprint  old  material  in 
bright,  new  volumes,  sprinkling  in  accounts  of  a  few  late  well  known  events  for  "  talking 
points,"  and  selling  the  whole  set  at  a  low  price.  This  kind  is  made  in  90  days  and  is 
dear  at  any  price. 

The  right  way,  the  method  followed  in  the  making  of  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia,  is  the 
slow,  careful  and  costly  process  of  building  an  entirely  new  work,  treating  every  subject 
from  the  latest  viewpoint  and  sparing  neither  time  nor  expense  to  insure  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness and  clearness.  It  required  eight  years'  work  by  600  experts,  and  an  outlay  of 
over  Half  a  Million  Dollars  before  we  could  offer  a  single  set  of  Nelson's  Encyclopedia 
for  sale.  Of  the  result  of  this  vast  undertaking,  one  great  literary  authority,  The  New 
York  Times;  says:  "It  seems  as  though  the  ideal  encyclopaedia  had  been  found  for 
readers  of  English." 

There  are  also  two  ways  of  selling  encyclopaedias.  We  could  charge  the  same 
high  prices  at  which  former  encyclopaedias  of  the  first  class  have  sold.and  find  a  market 
among  those  who  could  afford  it,  and  who  Usually  buy  new  things;  or  we  could  rhake  the 
price  less  than  half  the  amount  at  which  a  complete  and  reliable  encyclbpaedia  has  ever 
been  sold,  thus  appealing  to  a  greater  number  <5f  people,  and  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
many  thousands  of  sets  for  the  return  of  our  money. 

We  have  chosen  the  latter  course.  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia*  was  produced  by  the  same 
costly  process  as  former  high  grade  works  of  reference  and  is  the  first  encyclopaedia  of 
unquestioned  standing  and  reliability  to  be  sold  at  a  price  so  low.  '  We  ask  less  than 
half  the  usual  charge,  because  there  are  thousands  of  people  anxious  to  have  a  com. 
plete  reference  work  of  the  best  class  who  have  been  unwilling  to  pay  the  high 
price  heretofore  necessary  to  get  it,  and  who  have  gone  without,  rather  than  buy 
one  of  uncertain  quality. 

Nelson's  Encyclopaedia  is  the  work  for  which  you  have" been  waiting. 

There  are  12  large  octavo  volumes  (7  x  10  inches  in  size),  7,500  pages,  over  60,000  sub- 
jects and  5,000  illustrations— a  magnificent  reference  library,  complete  and  modern, 
to  which  you  will  never  apply  in  vain  for  whatever  information  you  seek.    The        41 
price,  is  remarkably  low,  and  the  terms  of  small  monthly  payments  so  easy  that       ^ 
no  one  need  hesitate  a  moment  to  order  the  set.  ^ 

HANDSOME    BOOK    AND 
SPECIMEN  PACES  SENT 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting  and  instructive  32-page  book 
which  fully  describes  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia  ;  gives  examples  of 
its  many  beautiful  illustrations  and  maps  in  black  and  colors  ;         ■ 
shows   the  type,  paper  and  general   style  of  the  work,  and        .y 
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NELSON  ft 
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37  E.  18th  St. 
New  York 
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^.         handsomely    illus- 
**       trated    Free     Book    de- 
scribing   and    showing 


tells  all  about' the  "wonderfully  low  prices  and  easy  monthly  <&  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia, 
payment  plan.     We  want  to   send  you  this  book  together        -,  together  with  specimen  pages, 

with  our  Special  Discount  Offer  to  Advance  Subscribers.  <g^  maps,  prices,  terms  and  your 
Nine    volumes  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  this  Discount      ^        Special  Discount  Offer  to  Advance 

Offer  will  be  withdrawn  in  December  when  the  whole  set  of  twelve         O         Subscribers,    as     announced    in    the 

volumes  will  be  finished.  ^ 

Send    for  the   Free    Book  and  Specimen  Pages  and  take       •> 


advantage  of  this  money  saving  offer. 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS 

37  East  18th  Street         New  York 

Also  Publishers  of  The  American  Standard  Bible 


understood  that   this   does   not   place  me 
under  any  obligation  to  purchase. 


Ar       Name 

,:        Occupation 

"•'      Street 

Town State. 


Shur-On 


w* 

^       -1 

1    l^7*T 

-*      m 

v»BJ& 

glasses  1 

**:  *  J     w^^^^ 

Cut  down  eye-glass  expenses.    Wear  Shur- 
Ortsand  save  all  the  money  you  usually  spend 
to  replace  broken  lenses.     They  dont  fall  off. 

At  all  opticians— shapes  to  fit  any  nose.    "Shur- 
Orv"  on  the  mounting. 

Any  broken  part  of  mountings  replaced  free 
within  one  year  by  any  optician  in  the  United  States. 

VALUABLE  BOOK  KKKK.  Send  us  the  name 
of  your  optician  and  we  will  mail  you  our  book  on 
the  care  of  the  eyes. 

K.    KIKSTKI.V   SOYS   CO.,   Dept.B, 
II  Established  1864.                                     Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5%  bXM  Al  L 


Under  our  plan  it  is  actually 
easier  to  deposit  your  savings  by 
mail  than  to  go  to  the  bank  in  per- 
son.    Our    depositors   are    secured 
by  resources  of  over 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

We  court  the  most  rigid  investiga- 
tion and  will  be  pleased  to  have  you 
send  for  our  free  booklet  "  D  "— 
write  for  it  to-day. 


/OWENSBORO  SAVINGS 

BANK  &   TRUST  COMPANY, 

r51  .ias  n  parrisn.     0WENSBORO.  KY.    fr 


')% 
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Minis'  ■*» 

*   ■■*  Cream. 


U5.P6t.0fl-  ' 


Winning 
Faces 


^-hxteansfti  belter  than  soap,  neutralizes  all 
impurities,  builds  the  tissue,  dispelling  withered 

■  dryness;  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  free 
from  wrinkles;  keeps  face  and  hands  youth- 
ful. Best  for  Babies'  delicate  skin  and  for 
men  who  shave.  Guaranteed  to  contain  no 
grease,  bleach  or  chemicals ;  will  not  aid  the 
growth  of  hair.  Substitutes  disappoint;  buy 
only  Hinds';  at  all  dealers,  50c.;  or  if  not 
obtainable,  sent  postpaid  by  us.  Write  for 
Free  Sample  Bottle  and  Booklet. 

•    <<  A  .  *.  Hindi,  6  Went  Sfr^<~P<)rtl»ii~d7~Maiiii^  ~>o 


^EUREKA 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  postpaid  on 
receipt  ofprice.  Send  for  free  Sample 
envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

131   FarrniMi  8C. 
Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 

My  lamp-chimneys  some- 
times get  broken,  but  seldom 
or  never  break.  There  is  a 
great  difference. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  every 
one  who  owns  a  lamp,  and  it 
is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


The  "Best"  Light 


Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  weelc.    Makes  » rid  burns 

ii  gas.    Brlghtertbao  electric!! 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  keroeeni      No 
Dirt.    SoGnin.    No  Odor.    Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  Instantly  with  a  match.       I 
lamp  warranted,  Agenti  Wanted  Brsrywhero 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Strict,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


is  still  a  money-maker  and  undoubtedly  will  be  so 
long  as  there  is  a  Jefferson  to  uphold  the  traditions 
of  Joseph  Jefferson's  impersonation  of  the  immortal 
vagabond  of  Falling  Water.  While  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  earning  capacity,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  state  that  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  a  close 
second  to  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  as  a  money-maker. 
Indeed,  if  the  receipts  from  all  the  performances 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  play  could  be  produced,  the  chances 
are  that  the  total  would  be  in  excess  of  the  five 
million  earned  by  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 


Ascending    America's    Highest    Peak. — The 

ascent  of  Mt.  McKinley,  in  Alaska,  which  telegraphic 
announcements  gave  credit  to  Dr.  Cook,  of  Brooklyn, 

for  performing,  is  said  to  be  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ment of  its  kind  ever  attempted  on  this  continent. 
The  first  dispatches  from  Dr.  Cook's  party  were 
such  as  to  imply  that  this  ascent  had  actually  been 
accomplished,  but  more  recent  and  partly  con- 
tradictory messages  have  caused  some  doubt  to 
exist.  Previous  to  these  later  announcements 
the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  commented  thus  upon 
the  alleged  performance: 

Dr.  Cook's  accomplishment  of  the  task  to  which 
he  set  himself  three  years  ago,  and  which  he  has 
persisted  in  with  admirable  determination,  leaves 
no  more  great  mountain  heights  to  be  climbed  on 
this  continent.  In  fact,  the  only  unclimbed  moun- 
tain worthy  of  an  alpine  explorer  is  Mt.  Constance, 
in  the  Olympics,  in  this  State.  It  still  remains 
unmeasured. 

In  his  efforts  to  surmount  the  great  presidential 
peak,  Dr.  Cook  has  attacked  it  from  all  sides.  His 
first  attempt  was  upon  the  northwest  face,  but 
the  western  face  of  the  mountain  was  apparently 
sheer  granite  for  several  thousand  feet.  As  an 
attack  he  made  upon  the  southwestern  slope  appeared 
to  confirm  the  same  appearance,  his  next  attempt 
was  upon  the  north  and  northeast  side,  and  there 
again  he  met  with  failure.  This  year  he  made  a 
closer  study  of  the  southwest  face  and  as  Dr.  .Parker, 
professor  of  physics  of  Columbia  University,  who 
was  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
reported  a  short  time  ago,  again  failure  stared  them 
in  the  face.  Dr.  Parker  also  reported  that  Cook 
believed  the  only  chance  remaining  was  from  the 
northwest  side,' and  altho  the  dispatch  does  not 
state  from  which  face  of  the  mountain  he  reached  the 
top,  presumably  it  was  from  the  north. 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  Cook  said  that  in  inaccessi- 
bility, in  arctic  environment,  and  steepness  com- 
bined, Mt.  McKinley  was  without  an  equal  any- 
where in  the  world.  Seemingly,  when  Dr.  Parker 
left,  Dr.  Cook  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
up  further  attempt,  and,  in  fact,  according  to  our 
dispatch,  had  done  so. 

If  the  estimate  of  the  height  of  Mt.  McKinley 
secured  by  Dr.  Cook  proves  to  be  correct,  it  will 
move  North  America  into  the  fourth  place  in  the 
list  of  highest  mountains  of  each  principal  division 
~>f  the  world.  Those  are,  according  to  the  latest 
igures,  32,786  feet  for  Mt.  Hercules  in  Oceania, 
29,003  feet  for  Mt.  Everest  in  Asia,  24,800  feet  for 
Illampu  in  South  America,  then  Mt.  McKinley, 
22,800  feet,  for  North  America,  followed  by  Kiliman- 
jaro, 20,065,  for  Africa,  and  Elbrooz,  18,526,  for 
Europe. 


/ferocar 

Facts  from  Owners 

"The  air-cooled  proposition  is  the  only  satis- 
factory one." 

"Never  been  laid  up  for  repairs." 

"Travel  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  per  hour." 

"2300  miles — 15  cents  for  repairs." 

"A  good  hill  climber." 

"The  way  our  car  plowed  through  mud  and 
water  was  a  marvel." 

1907 

Touring  Runabout,  Model  C,  8SOOO  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit.  Model  A,  Touring  Car,  SSSOO 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  C  omp  1  e  te  1  y  equipped 
0S8OO. 

To  know  more  about  these  air-cooled   cars, 
write  us. 

THE  AEROCAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Mcml»er  American  Motor  Car  Mauufactur^rs'  Association 

Will  exh    it  in  New  York  only  at  Seventh  Annual  Auto  Show, 

Grand  Central  Palace,  December  1  to  ». 


Lieutenant  Lalim,  Aeronaut. — The  result  of 
the  recent  international  balloon-race  for  the  Bennett 
Cup  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  American  fol- 
lowers of  the  sport.  In  Leslie's  Weekly  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  winner  is  given: 

An    American    has    captured    the    much-coveted 


Debenture  Bonds 


Bdcured  by  ren!  -  [otoresl 

payable    I                      '  An 

absolutely  B«fe  investment  S*.*nd  for 
booth  I 


FIRST  TRUST*" SAVINGS  BANK. 

BILLINGS. MONT. 


Sectional 


Boor&Cases 

There  is  a  great  simi- 
larity in  all  othermakes 
fj  of  Sectional  Bookcases 
H  which  precludes  an  ar- 
il tistic  arrangement  in 
?]  the  home.  The  exclu- 
sive Cpatented)  features  li 
of  the  Gunn  System 
give  the  handsome  AP- 
PEARANCE OF  A  SOLID 
PIECE  OF  FURNITURE. 
ALL  IRON  HANDS  AND  SEC 
TI0NAL  EARMARKS  EN- 
TIRELY ELIMIK  A  TED. 
ROLLER  BEARISH,  N0N- 
BIXDING,  REMOVABLE  DOORS  ARE  FOUND  ONLY 
GUM  SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES.  LOOK  FOR 
THESE  FEATURES  BEFORE  PURCHASING  TAKE  SO 
OTHER.  A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  BRING  OCR  NEW 
COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  WITH  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  LIBRARY  FURNISHING.    Write  to-day. 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICHIGAN 

Manufacturers  of  GIWX 
DESKS  Jb  FILING  DEVICES 


NAIL  CLIPPER 


When  you  have  once  used 
this  little  "  Gem"  it  becomes 
indispensable.  Lasts  forever. 
Clips,  cleans,  files  and  re- 
moves hangnails.  By  mail  25c. 
Sterling   Silver  Handle,  $1.00. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO. 

17  .Main  St..  Ansoniii,   Ct. 

n  nd  two-cent  stamp  for  " 
of  the  Nails." 
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trophy  for  long-distance  ballooning  offered  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  the  winner  in  the  race  from  Paris 
to  England  being  Lieutenant  Lahm,  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.  His  record  was  415  miles,  made 
in  twenty-six  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  His  father 
is  an  aeronaut  of  experience,  and  since  liis  assign- 
ment to  the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur  the  son  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  problems  of  aerial 
navigation,  Major  Hersey,  who  accompanied  him 
on  his  voyage,  had  just  arrived  in  Paris  from  Nor- 
way, whither  he  had  gone  for  the  Wellman  "dash 
to  the  pole"  by  air-ship,  now  abandoned.  The 
success  of  the  American  aeron  nits  is  said  to  have 
been  largely  due  to  their  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  of  air-currents.  Early  in  the  trip  they 
discovered  that  at  a  height  of  about  300  feet  a 
steady  current  set  in  the  direction  of  England,  and 
they  kept  the  balloon  at  that  altitude  most  of  the 
time,  sailing  with  a  perfectly  steady  motion  until 
just  before  their  descent,  near  Scarborough,  Eng- 
land, when  a  strong  wind  near  the  ground  rendered 
landing  difficult.  The  trophy  cup  now  comes  to 
America,  and  there  is  talk  of  sailing  the  next  inter- 
national race  in  this  country,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Aero  Club.  Besides  the  cup,  the 
French  Aero  Club  awarded  Lieutenant  Lahm  a 
•cash  prize  of  $2,900. 


Humor  of  Cross-Examination. — Of  the  famous 
Daniel  O'Connell  many  interesting  stories  are  told 
illustrating  his  resourcefulness  when  engaged  in 
the  cross-examination  of  a  witness.  The  Sunday 
Magazine  repeats  these  two,  one  in  which  he  was 
successful  in  his  attempt  to  entrap  the  witness,  and 
another  in  which  he  was  himself  worsted' 

Once  he  was  defending  a  prisoner  indicted  for 
murder.  The  principal  witness  against  the  defend- 
ant swore  that  the  prisoner's  hat  had  been  found 
near  the  place  of  the  murder  The  hat  was  then 
produced  in  court,  and  the  witness  swore  positively 
that  it  was  the  same  one  that  was  found,  and  that 
it  belonged  to  the  prisoner. 

"By  virtue  of  your  oath,  are  you  positive  that 
this  is  the  same  hat?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  examine  it  carefully  before  you  swore 
that  it  was  the  prisoner's?" 
Yes.'' 

"Now,  let  me  see,"  said  O'Connell,  as  he  took  up 
the  hat  and  began  carefully  to  examine  the  inside 
of  it.  He  paused  with  a  curious  expression  on  his 
face,  and  then  spelled  aloud,  'J-a-m-e-s.'  Now,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  that  name  was  in  the  hat  when 
you  found  it?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  witness. 

"I   do." 

"D'd    rou  see  it  there?" 
1  end. 

"And  this  is  the  same  hat?" 

"Yes. 

"Now,  my  lord,"  said  the  lawyer,  turning  to  the 
Judge,  "there's  an  end  to  this  case.  There  is  no 
name  whatever  within  this  hat." 

The  prisoner  was  instantly  acquitted. 

An  amusing  incident  is  told  of  a  victory  over 
O'Connell  by  a  witness  whom  he  was  cross-examin- 
ing. The  witness  was  for  the  Crown,  and  the  case 
was  a  riot  committed  by  a  crowd  of  beggars.  O'Con- 
nell was  at  that  time  well  known,  and  it  was  after 
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Evening  Dress 


demands  more 
than    face   beauty. 
Loveliness    of    the    neck 
and    bust    is   even  more  re- 
quired.    Many  women  of  beau- 
tiful face  and  feature  are  afflicted 
with    scrawny   necks   and    thin 
shoulders.      Pompeian    Massage 
Cream,  if  used  according  to  instruc- 
tions in  our  book  (mailed  free),  will 
surely  reduce   fiabbiness,  round   out 
hollows  and    develop  the  neck   and 
throat  whether   small   by  nature   or 
wasted  by  illness. 

Pompeian 

Massage   Cream 

is  in  itself  a  skin  food.    Properly  used, 
it  nourishes  the  tissues,  first  by  its  in- 
herent properties  and  second  by  cleans- 
ing the  pores,  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  and  developing  the 
muscles.  -  Its  effects  are  sure  as  na- 
ture itself,  because  founded  on  natural 
principles.    It  contains  no  grease  and 
cannot  promote  the  growth  of  hair. 
It  makes  the  use  of  toilet  powder  un- 
necessary as  it  removes  shine. 

Generous  Sample  Mailed  Free 

Also  a  complete  book  on  Facial  Massage.  * 

For  Men,  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  takes  away  soreness  after  shaving.    By  / 

removing  soap  from  the  pores  it  allays  the  irritation  so  distressing  to  those        ^ 
whom  a  t h ic k,  f  a st -growing  beard  makes  constrnt  shaving  a  necessity.  <> 

We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible.    Do  not       ^"V         Pompeian 
accept  a  substitute  for  Pompeian  under  any  circumstances.    If  %>■  Mfg.  Co. 

your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  we  will  send  a  EOc.  or  $1  00  jar  of        ^si>  16  Prospect  8t. 

the  cream  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  <£>"  Cleveland,  Ohio 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  COMPANY  „  ^  JWS:l£te,to 


IS    Prospect    Street,    Cleveland.   Ohio. 


.<? 


This  is  the  jar 

the  druggist  sella 

for  home  use. 


Wash  with  Pompeian  Massage  Soap  before 
appl'ii'i'J  the  Cream*  It  contains  the  same  me- 
dicinal qualities  as  the  Cream  and  is  so  <$> 
pure  that  it  is  welcomed  in  the  nursery  \'  TJ„_„ 
as  much  as  on  the  toilet  table.  All  .  name 
druggists.    Box  of  3  cakes,  SO  cents.        ^^ 


me,  one  copy  of  your  book 
v'        on   facial    massape   and    a 
liberal    sample  of  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream. 


Pears' 


"  A  scowling  look  is  alto- 
gether unnatural." 

All  the  features  of  Pears' 
Soap  are  pleasing.  A  natu- 
rally good  soap  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  by  the  cake  and  in  boxes. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 
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BED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light  Blankets  and 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The  weight 
is  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  causes  nightmare  and  isud- 
healtby.  Paper  Blankets  ore  wanner  than  woolen, 
Mid  weigh  only  ten  ounces  each.  Made  of  strong  sterilized 
paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip.  Cost  less  th;oi  washing  blan- 
ket*. They  nre  an  application  of  A  Well-know  11  Sci- 
enllfic  Principle.  Worn  between  sheet  and  top  cover 
PRICE  98. OO  A  DOZEN,  FOR.  Cincinnati,  or  we 
will  send  two  full  size  lor  sample,  postpaid,  fbl  *1.(M)  Also 
make  the Cimona  Paper  Diapers  that  Appeal  to 
I  hi'  mother  oft  lie  babe  to  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
diaper  an.l  destroyed  when  soiled.  TS  cents  per  100  K.  O.  B.. 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50.  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  II  skeptical 
send  lOcts   m  stamps  for  samples  of  di  ipera. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BALSAM 

SANITISSUE 

A  New 
Toilet  Paper 


7 


Treated  with  aromatic 
Canada  Balsam,  which 
makes  it  the  softest  and 
strongest  toilet  paper 
made.  Antiseptic,  and 
comes  wrapped  in  parchment  in  sealed  cartons. 
Costs  no  more  than  common  makes— 10c,  15c,  26c. 

Fifty  Sheets  Free,  or  Si .00  worth  sent,  prepaid, 
anywhere  in  United  States  and  Canada,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO.,  503  Glenwood  Ave.,  Phiuceiphi*. 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
Xl£lf>*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
All/everywhere  trees  are  g>  own.  Free 
Vr  Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc-Stark  ko's,  Loaisiaaa,  Ho. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  25  Kind3  of   Instruments  to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
Urn.  A.  Willis  &  Co.,  134  8.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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WHITING  PAPERS 

No  Higher  Grade  Made 

The  Correct  Paper  for  Correspondence — Social  or  Business. 

Whiting's  Watermark  is  the  high  watermark  of  fine  paper-making.  It  sets 
a  world's  standard. 

Whiting's  Angora  Papers  for  invitations,  announcements  and  social  functions. 

Whiting's  French  Organdie  and  Organdie  Glace,  the  choicest  corres- 
pondence papers  in  fabric  finish. 

Whiting's  Woven  Linen,  a  gentlemen's  paper  of  strength  and  delicacy. 

These  are  three  representative  specimens  of  Whiting  quality  and  style. 

Our  art  booklet,  exclusively  embossed  in  blue  and  silver,  contains  the  latest 
authority  on  the  etiquette  of  correspondence,  forms  of  invitation,  etc.  It  will  give  us 
pleasure  to  send  you  a  copy  on  receipt  of  4c.  for  postage. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of   Fine   Writing    Paper   in    the   World. 

WHITING   PAPER  COMPANY 

148-150-152  Duane  St,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Boston  Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  USE 

ACETYLENE 

We  want  to  send  you 
A  SAMPLE  BRAY  BURNER 

The  "  Beto "  Burner  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  amount  of  light 
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tlie  color  reproductions  of 
"Imperial"  Smyrna  Rugs. 

The  beauty  of  these  rugs  is  hardly  less  than  that 
of  the  genuine  Orieulal  tugs  which  they  so  success- 
fully copy.  Their  wearing  qualities  ate  just  double 
those  of  a  carpet  at  equal  cost. 

As  an  admirer  of  beautiful  things,  and  as  a  careful 
housekeeper,  you  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  finest  rug  woven  in  America. 
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he  had  received  his  sobriquet  of  "the  Big  Beggar- 
man.' 

The  witness  finished,  and  O'Connell  began  the 
cross-examination.  "Now  tell  the  court  just  how 
many  beggars  there  w-ere,"  he  said. 

"Indeed,  I  did  not  stop  to  count  them,  but 
there  was  a  great  tribe  of  them,  your  Honor." 

"A  whole  tribe  of  them,  eh?  Will  you  tell  us  to- 
what  tribe  they  belonged?'' 

"Indeed,  your  Honor,  that  is  more  than  I  can  do, 
for  I  never  heard,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  to- 
the  tribe  of  Dan." 

"You  may  go  down,  sir!"  said  O'Connell  in  a 
rage,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  court. 


THE    HOHENLOHE    MEMOIRS. 

The  publication  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  "Diary 
and  Reminiscences,"  which  was  denounced  as  "in 
the  highest  degree  tactless  and  indiscreet,  and  wholly- 
inopportune"  in  the  scathing  telegram  of  the  in- 
censed Kaiser,  has  been  widely  discust  in  the  press 
of  Europe  and  of  this  country.  That  part  of  the 
memoirs  (referred  to  in  The  Literary  Digest, 
Oct.  27,  page  612)  bearing  upon  the  relations  of 
Prince  Bismarck  with  the  present  Emperor  and  his 
father,  has  received  particular  notice.  Lloyd's 
Weekly  (London)  quotes  from  the  memoirs  and 
comments  thus: 

On  September  22,  1888,  Prince  Plohenlohe  was. 
received  by  the  Empress  Frederick.  "She  was," 
he  says,  "very  broken  down  and  sad,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  her  cheerfulness  was  entirely  assumed 
all  last  year.  I  found  her  in  the  depths  of  wo,  and 
she  could  hardly  speak  through  her  tears.  We 
began  by  discussing  the  Emperor's  last  days,  and 
then  she  became  animated  and  spoke  of  the  ma- 
liciousness and  the  disgraceful  behavior  of  certain, 
people,  whom  she  mentioned  by  name.  They  were, 
she  declared,  trying  to  darken  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor  by  saying  that  he  had  never  been  really 
capable  of  ruling,  and  had  done  nothing,  while  he 
had,  in  fact,  worked  hard  and  had  taken  independent 
decisions. 

"Prince  Herbert  Bismarck,  the  Empress  added, 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  the  Prince  of  Wales  that 
an  Emperor  who  was  unable  to  carry  or.  a  discussion 
was  really  incapable  of  ruling.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
said  that,  if  he  had  not  attached  importance  to  the 
good  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
he  would  have  thrown  Prince  Herbert  out  of  the 
room. 

"As  to  Bismarck  pere,  she  said  that  he  had  now 
ruled  twenty  years  unopposed,  and  could  not  bear 
to  encounter  a  show  of  will  from  the  monarch.  The 
young  Emperor  was  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  no 
one  could  know  what  he  would  do." 

Prince  Hohenlohe  went  after  the  audience  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  at  Potsdam. 
"The  Prince,"  he  says,  "spoke  guardedly,  but  was 
disgusted  at  the  rudeness  of  the  Bismarcks.  both 
father  and  son.  The  Prince  can  not  understand 
the  policy  of  irritating  France." 

Prince  Hohenlohe  says  that  Prince  Bismarck 
described  the  Emperor  Frederick  as  a  cold  and 
selfish  man,  without  heart,  and  mentioned  several 
instances  in  support  of  his  view.  Prince  Radolin, 
the    present    German    Ambassador    in    Paris,    told 
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Prince  Hohenlohc  how  lie  took  Bismarck  t 
Emperor  Frederick  just  before  the  monarch's  death. 
At  the  moment  Bismarck  appeared  to  be  moved, 
fmt  when  he  returned  afterward  to  his  room  Prince 
Radolin  remarked.  "It  has  been  very  affecting," 
to  which  the  Chancellor  rejoined,  "I  can  not  follow 
sentimental  policy  now."  When  the  Kmprcss 
Frederick  asked  for  Bismarck  after  her  husband's 
death,  the  Chancellor  sent  word  that  he  had  no 
time,  and  had  to  see  his  master,  the  Emperor.  The 
Empress  had,  therefore,  no  small  satisfaction  when 
Bismarck  begged  for  an  audience  of  her  after  his 
fall. 

The  diary  covering  the  period  from  1892  to  1894 
contains  frequent  references  to  the  Emperor's  quarrel 
with  Bismarck,  and  mentions  the  incident  of  the 
Emperor  ignoring  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  at  the 
Ordensfest  of  February  21,  1894.  Writing  next 
day  Prince  Hohenlohe  says:  "The  Emperor  was 
with  Von  Marschall  to-day  and  abused  Bismarck, 
but  at  the  same  time  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to 
Friedrichsruh,  with  a  present  of  wine,  and  directed 
him  to  express  to  Prince  Bismarck  his  pleasure 
at  the  latter's  recovery." 

Prince  Hohenlohe  records  remarks  made  to  him 
by  the  Emperor  the  day  after  the  reconciliation 
with  Bismarck,  January  27,  1894.  "Yes,"  his 
Majesty  is  reported  to  have  said,  "now  they  can 
erect  triumphal  arches  in  Bismarck's  honor  in 
Munich  and  Vienna,  but  I  am  a  horse's  length  ahead 
of  him.  If  the  press  starts  its  abuse  again  it  will 
put  itself  and  Bismarck  in  the  wrong." 

Some  specially  interesting  notes  relating  to 
England  are  found  in  these  memoirs,  and  of  these 
■Lloyd's   Weekly  says: 

Alluding  on  January  7,  1000,  to  the  prospects  of  the 
passing  of  the  Navy  bill,  Prince  Hohenlohe  writes: 
— "I  am  most  anxious  to  bring  this  thing  about  if 
it  is  in  any  way  possible.  We  must  not  expose 
ourselves  to  the  danger  of  meeting  at  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain  the  fate  of  Spain  at  the  hands  of  the 
United  States." 

After  the  late  Queen's  death,  the  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  mentions,  Prince  Hohenlohe 
writes  to  his  daughter:  "Our  good  Queen  Victoria 
has  now  also  gone.  I  lament  her  heartdy,  for  she 
was  always  gracious  to  me.  Haying  lost  all  her 
old  friends  she  gladly  remembered  the  few  sur- 
vivors from  her  early  youth,  and  last  year  she  asked 
me,  through  our  Kaiser,  to  visit  her.  I  think  the 
South-African  war  has  grieved  her  more  than  the 
old  lady  could  stand,  and  that  barbarian  and  ego- 
istic policy  of  British  statesmen,  to  which  she  was 
compelled  to  submit,  shortened  her  life." 

In  1884  the  late  Emperor  William  said  to  Prince 
Hohenlohe  that  he  looked  with  anxiety  on  the 
Radical  current  in  England  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Franchise  bill.  He  was  afraid  it  was  the  forerunner 
of  a  Republican  movement  in  England,  which  might 
also  be  felt  in  Germany.  "  We  shall  have  difficulty 
in  maintaining  our  position;  therefore  it  is  necessary," 
the  Emperor  added,  "that  we  three  Emperors  should 
stand  together  in  defense  of  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple." Bismarck  ordered  Hohenlohe  to  tell  Mr. 
Ferry  that  Germany  wished  to  see  good  relations 
between  France  and  England.  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  remain  in  office.  This  was  good  for  Germany, 
tho  not  for  England. 

Many  of  the  press  fail  to  see  why  the  publication 
of   these   reminiscences   should    be   so   objectionable 
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LOOK  AT  THIS 

It  is  the  only  rubber  whicr 
really  protects  the  foot  from 
wet  and  cold  while  giving 
perfect    comfort    to    the 
wearer.       The    com-     , 
mon    rubber    keeps 
the    air    out    of 
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None  genuine  with; 
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"draws"  the  feet. 
Immediately    you 
remove  the  rubbers  the  feet  are  chilled.  With  the 
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FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

you  get  absolute  protection  from  cold  as  well  as 
dampness ;  you  get  a  handsome  appearance ;  ydu 
get  foot  health  as  well  as  safety.  TheEVER- 
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Women.  Try  a  pair.  Take  no  substitute. 
The  only  Rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

Sold  by  good  Shopmen.  If  you  cannotget  a 
pair  write  us.  We  will  send  .you  our  book  "Foot 
Safety"  and  tell  you  how  to  get  a  pair. 
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one  did  and  does  use  our  brush.    The  brush  pro- 
motes blood  circulation  in  the  scalp — thus  notonly 
[keeping  strong  and  healthy  the  hair  you  have,  but 
[encouraging  the  growth  of  more.    The  mild  con- 
tinuous current  of  electricity  infuses  new  life  and 
|  vigor  into  the  hair-roots.  The  hair  is  fed  with  nour- 
ishing blood  as  a  result.     Prevents  falling  hair, 
[dandruff  and  brings  health  to  the  hair  and  scalp. 
The  Only  Guaranteed  Hair  Brush 
Made  of  pure  bristle — not  wire.     Wire  breaks 
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After  a  30  days'  trial,  if  dissatisfied,  your  money 
will  be  refunded.      If  unable  to  get  the  genuine 
at  the  stores  write  direct  to  us— don't  accept  a 
I  substitute.     Interesting  book  sent  free. 

Scott's    Hot   Water  Hair  Dryer  dries  your 
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PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  CO.  (Est.  1878) 

870  Broadway,  New  York. 

We  have  an  Interesting  proposittonfor  orients. 


to  the  Emperor,  inasmuch  as  their  tendency  appears 
to  be  toward  showing  his  reasons  for  t'ue  Bis- 
marck dismissal  in  a  much  better  light  than  they 
had  previously  been  understood.  Objections  would 
naturally  come,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  family 
of  Bismarck,  observes  Lloyd's  Weekly.  The  possi- 
bility of  counter-revelations  is  thus  treated  in  this 
paper: 

The  question  is  being  hotly  debated  whether 
Prince  Bismarck's  son  and  his  family  will  issue 
!  the  third  volume  of  the  first  Chancellor's  ' '  Gedan- 
ken  und  Erinnerungen"  in  retaliation  for  Prince 
Hohenlohe's  memoirs.  The  volume  was  to  remain 
in  the  family  archives  so  long  as  the  chief  persons 
figuring  in  it  were  alive,  with  a  proviso,  however, 
that,  if  an  account  of  this  most  important  episode 
of  modern  German  history  disparaging  to  the  late 
Prince  Bismarck  were  issued  from  a  competent 
source,  the  volume  should  be  immediately  sent  to 
the  printers.  The  manuscript  of  the  volume  is  at 
present  in  a  safe  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
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MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

An  Error  in  Location. — Judge — "The  com- 
plainant says  you  struck  him  in  the  ninth  precinct." 

Prisoner — "He's  mistaken,  yer  Honor.  It  was  in 
the    Tenderloin    district." — Life. 


Perfect  Legal  Proo'. — "John,  I've  lost  our 
marriage-certificate. ' ' 

"Oh,  never  mind;  any  of  those  receipted  millinery 
bills  will  prove  the  ceremony." — Judy. 


Par  and  Pa. — A  stock -broker,  whose  mind  was 
always  full  of  business  was  asked  a  few  days  ago  how 
old  his  father  was.  "Well,"  said  he,  abstractedly, 
"  he's  quoted  at  80,  but  there  is  every  prospect  that 
he  will  reach  par  and  possibly  be  at  a  premium." — 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Header  •>!   1  UK  litkraky 


Russian  Popular  Songs. 

The  Bortchok  Family. 

Young  Boris  Bortchok,  eight  years  old, 

Once  caused  the  life  to  cease 
Throughout  the  inner  workings  of 

A  sergeant  of  police. 
When  he  limped  home  and  told  the  tale 

His  dad  looked  very  grim 
And  held  one  Slavic  finger  ftp 

While  thus  he  lectured  him: 

' '  You  must  be  neater,  Boris, 

For  you've  graduated  from 
The  kindergarten  methods  of 

Mismanaging  a  bomb, 
I'll  buy  you  splints  and  plaster 

Once  more — but  this  must  stop!       ' 
Can't  help  it?     Stuff! 
You're  old  enough 
To  dynamite  a  cop!" 

Sweet  Olga  Bortchok,  ten  years  old, 

While  going  to  school  one  day 
Blew  up  the  Grand  Duke  Punkovitch 

In  charming  childish  way. 
"I  thoaked  him,  ma,"  she  lisped  at  home. 

Her  mother  did  not  stir, 
But  held  one  Slavic  finger  up 

While  thus  she  scolded  her: 

"You  must  be  neater,  Olga, 

For  there's  powder  on  your  dress, 
And  why  you  tore  your  pin, 
I  really  can  m  >1  guess. 
Besides  these  tattered  stockings 
Deserve  a  sharp  rebuke. 
Do  you  suppose 
You'll  get  new  clothes 
Each  time  you  kill  a  duke  r  " 

—  New  York  Tinus, 

DIOKST  are  Baked  to  mention  tin-  publication  when 


WATERPROOFED  LINEN 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

Impervious  to  rain  and  mois- 
ture of  all  kinds. 

Not  celluloid,  paper  nor  rubber 
— just  plain  linen  made  water- 
proof by  the  "LITHOLIN" 
process. 

No  more  laundry  worries. 

All  the  up-to-date  styles. 

At  collar  shops  or  of  us. 

Collars,  25c.     Cult's,  50c. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 


I 


The  "BENNETT"  Ever= 
lasting  Memo,  Book 

Something  Useful  All  the  Year  Found 


A  Desirable 
Xmas  Gift 
Size 

3^x8 

inches 
Price, 
complete, 
with  your 
name  on 
cover  in 
gold,  in- 
cluding four 
insert  pads 
'80  leaves), 

$1.00 

Send  No  Money 

Simply     send     us 

your    name.      We 

will   smd    you    the 

book  and  if  it  is  per- 

fectly      satisfactory 

send  us  #1.     If  it  isn't 

all  we  claim,   and    the 

peer  of  any  memo,  book 

you    ever   saw,     send     it 

right  back.     The  cut  of  the  book  does  not  do  it  justice. 

We  know  if  you  see  it  you  will  keep  it.     That  is  why  we 

are  making  such  a  liberal  offer.    Be  sure  to  write  for  it. 

W.  W.  BENNETT  COMPANY 


Full    Russia    Calf    Cover 
leather  lined,  with  pocket 
for  cards  inside  of  cover, 
fitted  with  removable  in- 
sert pad  of  twenty  per- 
f orated,   detachable 
leaves    of    counting- 
house  linen .     Cover 
folds  back,  making 
a  substantial  pad 
to    write    on. 
Thousands  sold. 
Pronounced  by 
every  one  the 
mostconven- 
ient  pocket 
m  e  m  o  - 
randum 
book 
ever  in- 
vented. 


Box  146.  Station  A, 


PITTSBURG.  PA 


BROWN'S  Famous  Pictures 

Reproductions  of  fa- 
mous Paintings,  Portraits 
and  Homes  of  Famous 
People,  etc.  Thousands 
of  subjects,  size  5!?  x  8,  1 
cent  each,    120  for  $1. 

Send  2c.  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  We  will  send  2 
sample  pictures  and  bis 
catalogue  with  1000  minia- 
ture illustrations. 

Colored  Pictures  of  Birds 

Size   5x7.   2    cts.  each. 
$1.75  per  100.    Catalogue 
and  sample  for  2c.  stamp. 
CO.     -      Beverly,  Mass 

Edward  Howard   QriggS  says:   "Certainly  nn  excellent 
piece  of  work,  it  is  good  and  meaty  all  the  way  through." 


PATHWAYS 


TO  THE 
FIELDS  OF 


ART 


Outline  of  six  popular  lectures,  annotated  lint  of  mAster- 
pleoea,  list  of  boon  on  art,    ts  pp.  paper  H  cts.:  el..  Wets. 

DR.  DANIEL  A.  Hl'l  USUI,  44  Mootclalr  Ave..  Mootclalr.N.  J. 
writing  to  Bdvertlcers, 
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An  Accidental  Truth  —Truth  will  out,  even  in 
a  misprint:  "The  motor-car  has  come  to  slay." — 
Punch. 


Two  Is  Company.    Aunt     "Tommy!  How  cruel  I 

Why  did  you  cut  that  poor  worm  in  two?" 
Tommy — "He  seemed  so  lonely."     Punch, 


Cheerful  (from  the  RitsuilU  News). —  Excuse  all 
mistakes  in  this  week's  paper,  as  the  editor  is  sick 
and  the  office  devil  did  the  writing.  We  will  try 
and  have  a  better  sheet  next  week,  as  by  that  time 
the  editor  will  be  either  better  or  dead. — New  York 
Sun. 


The  Limitations  of  the  Noahs.—  Dick  (looking 
at  picture-book) — "I  wonder  what  the  Noahs  did 
with  themselves  all  day  long  in  the  ark?" 

Mabel — "Fished,  I  should  think." 

Bobbie — "They  didn't  fish  for  long." 

Dick  and  Mabel — "Why  not?" 

Bobbie — "Well,  you  see,  there  were  only  two 
worms!" — Punch. 

A  Family  Jar.— "What  is  all  that  row  in  your 
house,  Tommy?"  asked  the  neighbor  of  the  small 
boy. 

"Why,  ma's  canning  fruit,"  explained  Tommy, 
with  an  appreciative  glance  toward  the  window 
from  which  poured  the  sound  of  angry  voices,  "and 
pa's  a  food-inspector,  you  know,  and  he's  trying  to 
tell  her  how  she  ought  to  do  her  work." — Judge. 


Gallant  Kansau  in  a  Hospital. — A  sense  of 
humor  and  a  delicate  compliment  was  that  of  a 
Hoi  ton  boy  who  was  lying  in  a  hospital.  The 
pretty  nurse  overheard  him  exclaim:  "Oh,  my 
Lord!"  Wishing  to  rebuke  him  kindly,  she  came  to 
his  bedside  and  said :  "I  think  that  I  heard  you  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  am  one  of  his 
daughters.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 
He  looked  up  into  her  lovely  face  and  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  admiration  remarked:  "Yes; 
ask  him  how  he  would  like  me  for  a  son-in-law." — 
The  Holton  (Kas.)  Recorder. 


Overdoing  It. 

Jack  loved  Amanda  dearly; 

She  gave  him  all  her  heart, 
But  intimated  clearly 

That  he  and  she  must  part 
Unless  he  gave  up  trifling  ways, 
And  cut  out  "them  three-ring  displays." 

Jack  threw  away  his  brier, 

Tobacco  and  cigars; 
Chucked  cards  into  the  fire; 

Quit  drinking  at  the  bars; 
He  gave  up  everything  almost 
Excepting  mush  and  tea  and  toast. 

Amanda,   proud  at  seeing 

Her  Jack  another  man, 
Got  all  her  friends  agreeing 

To  imitate  her  plan; 
And  started  buying  right-away 
Her  trousseau  foi   the  wedding-day. 

Jack's  love  of  self-denial, 

Robust  with  exercise, 
Drove  him  to  one  last  trial — 

The  crowning  sacrifice: 
Tho  almost  more  than  he  could  do, 
He  gave  up  sweet  Amanda  too. 

— Brooklyn  Life. 


GOOD  PIANO  TUNERS 

Earn  $5  to  $15  per  day 


We  can  teach  yon  quickly 
BY  MAIL.  The  new  scien- 
tific Tune-a-Phone  method 
endorsed  by  highest  au- 
thorities. Knowledge  of 
music  not  necessary. 

Write  for  froo  booklet. 

N1LES  BRYANT  SCHOOL,  I3S  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


LEARN  TO 
DRAW  TOR 
ONCy 


$25 


\     ■  pell    is  R  v.-i  v 

-m.-ill   H.il;irv    Ibr 

nrfiata,    Good 

alwaya  open.      It  yon  w;nit 

t..  be 

\  Commercial  i><— itner  unit  Letterer 
\  Cartoonist  iind  ConUr  Ariui 

A    tlll|fll/.ln<'    :,nil     Itonl.    Illustrator 

A  Heebnnlcol   DritrtNin.-ui 

All     %ri'liili'i'lur:il     II  I'll  l'(  sill. 'I  ll 

Or  n  School  Teacher  of  Drawing 

I  'i    "  I  train   iron    In   nhorti  '   ■       :    ■  m  foi 

full   information.      Stnts  rourne    you    wiah  to  study.       THE 
ICME,  SCHOOL  OEIIRAWIKfl,  721  Aemn  Bide.,  Kalamazoo, 
»*•«■  Correspondence  or  Resident  Instruction. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


IVe  absolutely  foarante*  to  teach  shorthand  eomparta  m  only 
thirty  days,     Toil  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  yn>ir  own  I 

no  matter  where  j live.     No  need  lo  upend  months  ■ 

old   systems,      Hovel'*   Njllnhli-    Si.i.m        easy  to 
learn— easy    to    nrrite    .-.-.-y    to    read.      Simple.      Prai 

Speedy      Sure,     Ma  ruled  I- no  positions     no  ehadn 

in  other  systems,     Wo    binf   li-t   of  *.,,.!   »,gn-.  in   n 

ONLY   NIKE   I  ll  \KA<  TERS  to  learn  and  y 

tire    Enclish     ir  any  other)   lantiuife    st  your    ABSOLUTE 
COMH  IM)      I  he   beat         ■■  ntraphers,    | 

lariea mpaper  reporters,     I    aryers,    minister*.  •■ 

ins,  literary  folk  anil  businessmen  may  now  learn 

shorthand  Ibr  their  own Do.-,  not  take  rontinunl  daily 

practice   ns   with   other   systems.     Our  graduates    bob 

Rr;i.lH  | 

inoiuals,  Bu.iranti-c  oner,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


POINTS  THAT  INTEREST 


Better 

Better 
Puture 


I   jlvac'tlon 


ii  is  said,  waa  due  to  tho 
ork   as  special   counsel   for 
matters. 


More  Money  Value  of  an 
Education 

The  average  educated  man  earns  $1,000 
per  year  He  works  forty  years,  making 
a  total  of  $40,000  in  a  lifetime.  The 
average  day  laborer  gets  $1.50  per  day, 
300  days  in  the  year,  or  $450  per  year. 
He  earns  $18,000  in  a  lifetime.  The 
difference  between  $40,000  and  $18,000 
is  $22,000.  This  is  the  minimum  value  of 
an  education  in  mere  dollars  and  cents. 
The  increased  self  respect  you  gain  cannot  | 
■  be  measured  in  money.  .  *     | 


r 


i 


Better 
Work 

Better 

Hours 


tj  No  man  will  purposely  choose  a  poorly-paid,  under  position  to  one  where  he  can  earn 
a  good  living  salary  and  command  respect  and  authority.  The  reason  that  so  many 
Continue  to  toil  away  day  after  day  at  poorly-paid,  disagreeable  work  is  because  they 
haven't  enough  education  to  do  more  important  work.  There  was  a  time  when  it  meant 
a  great  sacrifice  to  secure  an  education,  when  the  man  who  had  had  no  chance  to  get  an 
education  in  his  youth  was  handicapped  (or  the  rest  of  his  life. 

•I  The  -American  School  of  Correspondence.  Chicago,  111.,  has  changed  all 
this.  Any  ambitious  man,  no  matter  how  little  schooling  he  has  had,  can  start  now  and 
fit  himself  for  any  position  that  he  is  ambitious  to  fill.  Time,  cost  and  location  are  no 
barriers.  The  American  School  allows  you  to  suit  your  studies  to  your  convenience  ; 
and  you  pay  for  your  instruction  according  to  your  circumstances. 


1 


POINTS    OF    SUPERIORITY 

"Bound  Instruction  "BooK.s  The  Book*  (averaging  about  50  in    a    course)   furnished 

' you  as  you  progress,    are  substantially  bound  in  cloth— 

not  paper  pamphlets.  In  addition,  if  you  enroll  now  in  one  of  our  full  courses  you  get  the 
'  Reference  Library  o'  Modern  Engineering  Practice  "  in  12  volumes,  6,000  pages,  with- 
out extra  charge. 


Personal    Instruction 


3. 
4. 


The 
Ameri- 


can Schoo  1  has  more  teachers  for  the 
number  of  students  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  graduates  than  any 
other  correspondence  school.  These 
are  the  points  that  determine  the 
real  value  of  the  instruction. 

JSo  Agents    The  money  you  pay 

•^^~~~~ ~ ~ "~  us  is  not  used  to 
maintain  an  expensive  organization 
of  high  priced  agents,  but  is  used  to 
give  you  better  instruction  at  a 
lower  cost. 

JVo  Annoyance     You    are     not 

~^— ~^— ^~ "^—" "~~ "  annoyed  at 
home  or  at  your  place  of  business 
by  repeated  calls  from  agents. 

Check  the  coupon,  send  ltto  us  Immediately, 
and  deceive  frkk  our  200-page  handbook  giv- 
ing the  names  of  gradual  es  who  have  bettered 
their  positions  through  our  instruction. 


COUPON  (Cut   Out) 

Please  send  me2nO-page  handbook.     I  am  interested  in 
the  course  marked  -X''  ,  ,T   „li:  _  , 

Mechanical  Drawing        Structural  Draf  tin  g 

—  Electrical  Engineering   Locomotive  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering..  ..Civil  Engineering 

—  Telephone  Practice         Marine  Engineering 

—  Telegraphy  Architecture 

....  Sheet  Metal  Pat.  Draf  t'g Textiles 

Heating,  Ventilation       ... College  Preparatory  Course 

and  Plumbing  [fitting    for    entrance    to 

—  Stationary  Engineering     engineering  schools] 


Name 


Address  . 


AMERICAN    SCHOOL   OP   CORRESPONDENCE 

3115-3120  Armour  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  Lit.  Dig.,  Nov.  3,  '06. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"  The  Whole  Thing  la  a  Nut  Shell'* 

200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  QBT  THEM 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  book. 
"200  Kggs  n  Year  Per  Hen,"  is 
now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part  rewritten. 
96  pages.  Contains  among  other  things  the  method  of 
feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H., 
won  the  prize  of  $100  in  gold,  offered  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  a  well-known  condition  powder  for  the  best 
egg  record  during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as  a,  b, 
c— and  yet  we  guarantee  it  to  start  hens  to  laying 
earlier  and  to  induce  them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any 
other  method  under  the  sun.  The  book  also  contains 
recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which 
brought  him  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs  from  72  hens: 
and  for  five  days  in  succession  from  the  same  flock,  64 
eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro, 
N.H..  say's:  "By  following  the  methods  outlined  in 
your  book,  I  obtained  1,496  eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in 
the  month  of  January,  1902."  From  14  pullets,  picked 
at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock,  the  author  got  2,999 
eggs  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece. 
It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  "  200  Eggs  a  Year 
Per  Hen  "  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg  produc- 
tion and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know, 
and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price.  60c;  or  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion, 60c.)  or  given  as  a  premium  for  four 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the  American 
Poultry  Advocate  at  35c.  each. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  80  pages, 
25c.  per  year.  4  months'  trial,  10c.  Sample  Free. 
CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

98  Hogan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


/<".:WfejrA 


—  THE||AMOU#£ 
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TURC0#MERICAN 


4"-  '•:;.v»i»:- 

Ms  the  ideal  combination  of  the  Oriental  Narghile 
''without  its  clumsiness,  and  the  Occidental  pipe 
./"-"-'  jffl^  without  its  injurious  effectson  the  health  of  the 
fff  ;f5f, 'smoker.     The  Turkish  Water  Pipe  affords 
/  *  •/,  the  healthiest  smoke  as  proved  by  the  pro- 
*'■!  Vverbial    longevity  of  the    Turks.      The 
\f famous   Turco-  American    Glass  ^ 
•%.  Pipe  is  a  portable  pipe  with 
%  oil  the   health  comforts 


&the 


Through 
its  clear, 
non-breakable 
glass  bowl  you 
can  see  every 
wreath  of  smoke, 
In  itself  the  greatest 
delight  to  the  fastidious 
pipe  smoker.  The  nico- 
tine is  segregated  absolutely 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
Thus  the  Turco -American 
Pipe  assures  a  delightfully  dry, 
clear,  clean  smoke.  So  biting 
the  loniruf,  no  wet  tobacco  rem. 
nants  to  throw  away,  as  every  hit  of 
tobacco  In  the  pipe  is  consumed  to  a 
dear  white  ash.  Smoke  it  a  week,  and  you 
will  be  so  attached  to  it  that  you  would  not 
part  with  it  for  many  times  the  amount  of  its  cost.  But  it  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  fn  every  respect,  return  it  ai.d  we  will  send  back 
vour  money.  Straight  or  curved  stems.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Foreign  countries  add  postage.  Reference  : 
National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Send  for  FRfiK  booklet,  which 
tells  all  about  our   different    stvles    of   pipes. 

THE  TUKCO-AMKIUt'AlV  kMI'K  CO., 
gitO  South  Ave,  Rochester.  M.  V. 


At  your 
or  diri 


Lowest 
Factory 
Prices       ( 


CHRISTMAS  JOY 
FOR  YOUNGSTERS 

Here's  exercise  that  will  build  up 
the  frail  boy  or  girl,  and  afford 
an  outlet  for  the  restless  en- 
ergies of  the  health;  child. 
Play  that  cannot  be  over- 
done is  the  kind  offered  by 


'IRISH  MAIL 


>> 


Insist  on  the  "Irish 
Mail."  The  name  is  on 
the  sent  and  it  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  maker. 


Write   today 

for  catalog. 

Hill  Standard  Jlfv.  Co..  (>'.'  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


An  Obliging  Climate. — She — "  You  promisad  to 
return  those  hundred  marks  I  lent  you  last  winter, 
when  spring  came." 

He — "Yes,  but  remember  we  didn't  have  any 
spring  at  all  this  year." — Translated  from  Fliegende 
Blatter  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Tanning  Process. — They  told  the  youngster 
to  soak  his  feet  in  a  tub  of  salt  water  if  he  wanted  to 
toughen  them.     He  soaked  his  hands,  too. 

"It's  pretty  near  time  for  me  to  get  a  licking," 
he  explained.  "To-morrow  I'm  going  to  sit  in  it." 
— New  York  Sun. 


The  Other  Way  Round. — In  a  trolley  accident 
in  New  England  an  Irishman  was  badly  hurt.  The 
next  day  a  lawyer  called  on  him  and  asked  if  he 
intended  to  sue  the  company  for  damages. 

"Damages?"  said  Pat,  looking  feebly  over  his 
bandages.  "Sure,  I  have  thim  already.  I'd  loike 
to  sue  the  railway  for  repairs,  sor,  av  ye'll  take  the 
case." — Youth's  Companion. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention. — "Will  you  flee  with 
me  to-night,  beloved?" 

"Whenever  you  will,  dearest." 

"But  your  parents?" 

"They  will  ask  us  to  return,  to  receive  their  bless- 
ing." 

"I  am  afraid  not." 

"Oh,  but  they  have  already  told  me  so!" — Trans- 
lated from  Ulk  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The    Summit. 

I've  scaled  the  Rocky  Mountain  tops, 

I've  braved  the  Matterhorn; 
I've  viewed  the  stars  from  Fremont  Peak, 

And  climbed  Mont  Blanc  at  morn. 
And  yet  of  all  known  altitudes 

The  highest  one  seemed  this: 
When  Caroline  said  she'd  be  mine 

I  reached  the  height  of  bliss. 

The  Catskills  and  the  Apennines, 

Pike's   Peak — I've   climbed   all   three; 
And  likewise  old  Vesuvius — 

They  seemed  quite  high  to  me. 
And  when  I  begged  the  daughter's  hand 

Her  father  said,  "By  golly! 
You've  surely  touched  the  apex  now — 

This  is   the  height   of  folly. ' ' — Judge. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

October     19. — Premier    Sarrien    and    the    entire 
French  Cabinet  resign  from  office. 
The  Bank  of  England  raises  its  rate  of  discount 
to  6  per  cent,  to  protect.its  gold  reserve. 

Twenty  lives  are  lost  and  $2,000,000  damage 
done  by  a  cyclone  sweeping  over  Havana.  The 
cruiser  Brooklyn  grounds  but  is  floated  without 
damage;    the  rest  of  the  fleet  is  uninjured. 

October  20. — The  Scottish  Church  dispute  is 
settled  by  the  distribution,  by  the  Elgin  Com- 
mission, between  the  Free  Church  (Wee  Kirk- 
ers)  and  the  United  Free  Church,  of  the  property 
held  by  the  original  Free  Church,  which  each  of 
the  disputants  claimed  to  represent. 
Two  new  Russian  battle-ships  are  launched. 

October    21. — Dispatches    to    London    report    the 
loss  off  Vladivostok  of  two  hundred  persons  on 
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the  Russian  coaster  Warjagin,  which  sank  after 
striking  a  lloating  mine. 

Count  Goluchowski,  Austro  Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  resigns. 

<  Ictober    23. —  Premier   Clemcnceau    forms    a   new 

French  cabinet,  including  (uncial  Picquart  as 
Minister  <>f  War  and  Mr.  Pichon  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  AlTairs. 

Le  ulers  of  the  woman-suffrage  movement  in 
!  11  land  cause  violent  scenes  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  are  ejected  by  the 
police,   eight  being  arrested. 

General  Sir  Redvers  ISuller  retires  from  the 
Kritish  Army. 

<  Ictober    24. — Richard    Croker,    in    an    interview 

published  in  London,  defends  Tammany  Hall, 
saying  that  it  stands  for  the  immigrant  and 
the  poor  man,  and  has  brought  about  all  the 
improvements  in  New  York  city. 
Haron  von  Aehrenthal,  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
succeeds  Count  Goluchowski  as  Austro- Hun- 
garian Premier. 

Ten  woman-suffrage  leaders  who  caused  the 
disturbance  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  also 
disorderly  in  a  police  court  and  in  default  of 
bail  for  good  behavior  are  sent  to  prison  for 
two  months. 
October  25. — The  British  House  of  Lords  begins 
debate  on  the  Education  bill. 

The  Chinese  army  maneuvers  end  with  a  victory 
for  the  Northern  forces,  a  feature  of  the  work 
being  the  use  on  the  field  of  a  portable  wireless 
telegraph  apparatus  operated  by  Chinese 
officers. 


Domestic. 

October  19. — Fines  aggregating  $108,000  are 
assessed  against  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  one  of  its  employees  for  granting 
sugar  freight  rebates. 

The  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  the  findings  of  the 
church  trial  board  in  the  heresy  case  is  argued 
before  the  Episcopal  Court  of  Review  in  New 
York. 

October  20. — The  Countess  of  Carlisle  is  elected 
president   of   the    International    W.    C.    T.    U., 
Lady  Somerset  having  declined  a  reelection. 
Herbert     G.     Squires     is     appointed     American 
Minister  at  Panama. 

October  21. — Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  of  New  York, 
widow  of  the  patron  of  arctic  explorers,  tells 
of  her  plans  for  a  free  magazine  for  the  blind. 
The  text  of  the  modus  vivendi  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  regarding  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  is  made  public  at  Wash- 
ington. 

October  22. — President  Roosevelt  announces  his 
intention  of  including  a  day's  stay  in  Porto 
Rico  in  his  trip  to  Panama. 

Secretary  Shaw  makes  public  a  plan  for  $18,- 
000,000  additional  bank-note  circulation,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  further  assistance  of 
gold  imports. 

Ex-Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  begins  his  six- 
months'  sentence  in  the  penitentiary  at  Iron- 
ton,  Mo. 

October  23. — The  President  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Oscar  S.  Straus  to  the  Cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  take 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  changes  in  the  Cabinet 
to  be  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Attorney- 
General  Moody. 

October  24. —  The  Trans-Alaska-Siberian  Rail- 
way Company,  which  plans  to  tunnel  Bering 
Strait,  is  incorporated  in  Trenton  with  a  capital 
of  $6,000,000. 

It  is  reported  in  Washington  that  Attorney- 
General  Moody  will  be  nominated  for  the  vacant 
place  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Estimates  for  the  Postoffice  Department  for 
the  coming  year  calling  for  an  increase  of 
$15,000,000  over  the  appropriation  kof  this 
year  are  submitted  by  Mr.  Cortelyou. 

October  25. — Viscount  Aoki,  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  this  country,  takes  up  with  Secre- 

tarv      Unfit      tVip>      nnpetinn      nf      tViA      PYrlncinn      of 


oassaaor  to  tms  country,  taxes  up  witn  oe 
tary  Root  the  question  of  the  exclusion 
Japanese  children  from  the  San  Francisco 
schools,  holding  that  treaty  rights  have  been 
violated. 

With  a    capital   stock   of  $25,000,000   the   New 
York  Dairy  Company  is  incorporated. 
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Lessons  Free 

IN   YOUR  OWN   HOME. 


A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  d 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  lianjo.  Cornet 
or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home  study 
courses  for  these  instruments  known  in  your  locality. 
You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your  only  expense 
during  the  time  you  take  the  lesson  will  be  the  cost  of 
postage  and  the  music  you  use,  which  is  small.  Write 
at  once.  It  will  mean  much  to  you  to  get  our  free 
booklet.  It  will  place  you  under  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  us  if  you  never  write  again  You  and  your 
friends  should  know  of  this  work.  Hundreds  of  our 
pupils  write  'Wish  I  had  known  of  your  school  before." 
'  Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your 
weekly  lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers, 
and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense."  "Everything  is  so 
thorough  and  complete."  "  The  lessons  are  marvels 
of  simplicity,  and  my  11-year-old  boy  has  not  had  the 
least  trouble  to  learn."  One  minister  writes.  As 
each  succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more 
fully  persuaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your 
pupil." 

We  have  been  established  seven  years-  have  hun- 
dreds of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  L.  D.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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RIDPATH'S  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  due 
to  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style.  He  carries  you  with 
him  to  meet  the  kings  and  queens  of  centuries  ago  ;  to  know 
their  private  lives  and  feel  with  them  the  thrills  of  victory 
or  defeat;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  senate  ;  to  sail  the  southern 
seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magel- 
lan. He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme  relia- 
bility and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real  living  men  and 
women,  and  about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style  that  history  becomes 
intensely   interesting. 

piOPATH'S  History  should  be  in  your  home.  It  8  a  work 
^  you  will  value  as  long  us  you  live.  It  is  ennobling  and  en- 
lightening to  commune  with  the  children  of  destiny.  To  be 
associated  with  great  men  and  events  is  to  be  great  one's  self. 

piUPATH'S  History  will  be  a  household 
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to  get  it  now. 

RIDPATH'S  History  is  the  most  complete,  most 
charmingly  written,  most  up-to-date,  best  illus- 
trated and  carefully  indexed  history  of  the  world 
in  existence.  Sentl  Coupon  To-daj. 
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A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
inte'Hgently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  ***  ** 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM  ,M  Z>.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
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Your  Baby 

Is  It  like  this — rosy ,  healthy  and 
Ltarty!  lsltri  m.y  ai.d  eml.lng 
—  a  joy  forever!  Have  you  the 
knowledge  to  properly  care  for 
Its  body  and  train  Its  mind!  Do 
you  want  to  guide  It  Into  a  free 
happy  llfe,allfe  worth  living !  Get 

.  Baby-Craft— oVo'^by 

>*  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D.,  telling 
Just  how  to  clothe,  feed,  bathe  and  exercise  your  child. 
Very  minute  and  explicit  directions  for  bottle-fed  babies. 

'snArial  flffpr-  To  advertise  Dr. Stockham's  popular 
special  Ullcr.  works,  such  as  Tokology  (a  book  for 
every  woman),  Karezza  (a  book  for  married  people), 
Lovers' World  (the  key  to  life  problems),  we  will  send 
you  Baby-Craft  together  with  descriptions  of  other 
books,  fully  prepaid,  for  only  twenty-flve  (25)  cents. 
No  parent  will  hesitate  to  spend  25c  for  these  practical 
hints  for  baby's  welfare.     Do  not  delay  —  send  25c  to 

STOCKHAM  VVt.  CO.,  70  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  18  .  Chicago 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"T.  D.,"  Princeton,  Ind. — "What  is  a  synonym 
of  'layman'  or  'laity'?" 

In  general  usage  "man"  is  a  synonym  for  layman, 
but  in  specific  usage,  "church-member"  is  used. 
The  word  "people"  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym 
for  laity. 

"J.  C.  Q.,"  New  York  City. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  accessory,  with  the  accent  on  the  third 
syllable?" 

In  accessory  the  accent  is  placed  sometimes  on 
the  second  and  sometimes  on  the  first  syllable; 
thus,  ac-sess'o-ry  or  ac'sess-o-ry,  but  it  should  never 
be  placed  on  the  third. 

"G.  L.  E.,"  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Altho  etymo- 
logically  equivalent  to  not  (a  single)  one,  "none"  is 
commonly  used  as  a  singular  under  a  mistaken  idea 
that  it  can  not  be  used  correctly  as  a  plural,  but 
many  writers  of  correct  English  have  used  it  as  a 
plural.  The  Standard  Dictionary  authorizes  the 
use  of  the  word  both  as  a  singular  and  plural  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  context.  Where  the 
singular  or  the  plural  equally  expresses  the  sense,  the 
plural  is  commonly  used  and  is  justified  by  the 
highest  authority.  "Did  you  buy  melons?  "  "There 
were  none  in  the  market."  "Did  you  bring  me  a 
letter?"  "There  was  none  in  your  box."  "None 
of  the  three  cases  have  been  received"  is  correct. 
In  illustrating  this  point  the  dictionary  gives  the 
following  quotation:  "Mind  says  one,  soul  says 
another,  brain  or  matter  says  a  third,  but  none  of 
these  are  right,"  and  says,  "In  the  preceding 
quotation  the  'are'  connects  'right'  with  any  one 
of  the  things  named.  If  is  be  substituted  for  'are,' 
'right'  may  be  as  reasonably  connected  with  'mind,' 
'soul,'  or  'brain'  as  with  the  persons  (or  classes  of 
persons)  spoken  of."  None  used  with  a  plural  verb 
is  found  repeatedly  in  such  English  classics  as  the 
works  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 

"E.  C.  H.,"  Fort  Worth,  Tex.— "What  is  the  re- 
lation of  'better'  and  'best'  to  'well'?" 

Well  is  an  adjective  of  the  positive  degree;  better 
is  its  comparative  degree,  and  best  its  superlative. 

"N.  C.  B.,"  Keokuk,  la. — "Coolth,"  "coulthe," 
and  "cooth"  are  English  dialectal  forms  for  "a 
cold"  or  "coolness"  that  have  been  used  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  county  of  Sussex  the  form 
"coolthe"  is  common,  and  "cooth"  is  current  in 
the  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire. 

"M.  G.,"  West  Antonio,  Tex. — Indissoluble  is 
correctly  pronounced  in-dis'o-lu-bl  ("o"  as  in  obey, 
"u"  as  in  full.) 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following   Kmmlmy   InmtHvtom: 
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4246  Filth  At*.. 
Providence,  |{.  I. 
Toronto,  (Int.,  Canada. 
London.  I  iitrlimil. 


For  many  years  Tartarllthine 
has  been  prescribed  by  our  leading 
physicians.  One  writes:  "Since  my 
beginning  of  the  practice  of  medicine  I  have 
been  using  Tartarllthine  with  the  very 
happiest  results  to  patients  and  myself. ' ' 


TARTARLITHM 


cures  Rheumatism  by  keeping  the  kid- 
neys active  and  healthy.  It  dissolves 
the  uric  acid,  removes  chalky  deposits, 
strengthens  the  nerves  and  purifies  the 
blood.     Does  not  effect  the  heart. 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarllthine  rarely  fails,  because  it  supplies  the  blood 
with  the  necessary  substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to 
try  it,  and  will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Kheumatism  free  to  every  applicant 


Free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism   sent  free   on    request. 


HekKSSON  &  ROBBINS,  Dept.  K,  05  Fulton  St..  .New  York 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarllthine  Co.) 


^Creso&n^ 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restfulnights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresoleneis  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send/or  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
1 0c.  i  n  stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


»How  to  Remember" 

Vat 

Free  to  readers  of  this  Publication. 


You  can  stop  forgetting  by  a  little  prac- 
tice and  a  few  simple  rules.  You  can 
study  my  course  anywhere,  any  time,  in 
spare  moments.  You  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Simple,  inexpensive.  Increases 
business  capacity,  social  standing  by  giving  an  alert, 
ready  memory  for  names,  faces,  business  details,  study. 
Develops  will,  concentration,  conversation,  public 
speaking,  writing,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy  of 
my  interesting  booklet,  "  How  to  Remember."  Address 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY,  754  Kimball  Hall,  CHICA60 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 


to 
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Boit  Delicate  Skin. 


a.  * 
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In  compounding  an  Incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
-^  -^  named  the  new  discovery 

3D  33KT33" 


Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  If  by  mafia 
IT  CAKNOT  FAIL.  Modene  supersedes  electrolytic  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  Its 


merits.     Modene  sent  by  mail  In  »afety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.     Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept. 620  Cincinnati, a 


MAN    WANTED 

In  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS.  No  canvassing  or 
soliciting  required.  Experience  unnecessary  if  honest, 
ambitious  and  willing  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly 
by  mail  and  become  our  local  representative.  Many 
make  $300  to  $500  monthly.  Write  at  once  for  ^dll  par- 
ilrulars.  Address  either  office. 

NATIONAL    CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY    CO. 


Salt*  MS,  II  Dearborn  St., 
ClIIOUJO.  111. 


Suite  '.'IS,  1410  "II  "  Street 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


RESULT  OF  THE   ELECTIONS. 

DO  not  believe  that  the  Republicans  will  carry  the  up-State 
■■■  counties  this  year,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  be  elected  by 
'the  plurality  that  we  receive  in  Greater  New  York— by  200,000  or 
more,"  declared  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  final  campaign  address;  and 
•so  indomitable  was  the  spirit  of  hope  manifested  by  his  New 
York  Av/ericati  that  its  first  edition  on  the  morning  after  election 
>day  proclaimed  him  elected  "  by  at  least  20,000."  Later  editions, 
3iowever,  gave  prominence  to  the  actual  results — victory  for 
Hughes  by  a  margin  of  about  70,000,  in  spite  of  a  Hearst  plurality 
in  the  city  of  more  than  75,000 — and  to  Mr.  Hearst's  assurance  of 
his  willingness  to  serve  either  "  in  the  lead  or  in  the  ranks,  as  the 
people  desire  "  in  the  fight  against  "  the  control  of  government 
by  the  trusts  and  corrupt  corporations."  His  statement  con- 
cludes :  "  The  people  have  decided  to  retain  the  Republican  party 
in  power.  I  will  make  my  fight  in  the  ranks,  therefore,  and,  as  a 
private  citizen,  do  my  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  my  fellow 
citizens."  In  the  general  comment  of  the  New  York  press  on  the 
result  there  is  noticeable  a  marked  note  of  disappointment  be- 
cause Mr.  Hughes  did  not  win  by  a  larger  majority — this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York 
toy  only  17,000,  and  Mr.  Odell  in  1902  by  only  8,000.  In  the  recent 
•contest  Mr.  Hearst  ran  very  much  behind  his  ticket. 

Returns  from  the  country  at  large  reveal  a  conspicuous  failure 
•of  the  radical  movements.  This  is  shown  not  only  in  the  collapse 
•of  the  Hearst  movements  in  New  York,  Illinois,  and  California, 
but  by  the  results  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
Massachusetts  the  defeat  of  John  B.  Moran,  whose  appeal  was 
to  the  sentiment  of  reform,  or,  as  his  critics  would  say,  to  the 
forces  of  discontent,  leaves  the  governorship  in  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernor Guild,  with  a  greatly  augmented  plurality.  In  Pennsylvania 
-what  is  described  as  the  most  exciting  campaign  that  State  has 
•experienced  for  twenty-five  years  resulted  in  the  defeat  by  a  big 
majority  of  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  the  fusion  and  reform  candidate, 
and  the  election  of  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  the  regular  Republican  nom- 
inee.    Of  the  result  in  New  York  The  World  (Hughes  Dem.)  says  : 

"  The  narrow  defeat  of  Hearst  and  the  election  of  Hughes  are  a 
plain  notice  both  to  Wall  Street  and  the  Republican  politicians. 
The  people  want  a  new  deal  and  a  square  deal.  They  want  a 
house-cleaning  at  Albany,  and  they  want  it  to  be  thorough.  The 
fight  was  won  not  on  issues,  but  on  men;  for  The  World  very 
much  doubts  if  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  yesterday 
nn  regard  to  the  abuses  of  government  in  New  York,  or  to  the 
.shameless  excesses  of  many  great  corporations,  or  to  the  alliance 
between  financial  corruption  and  political  corruption. 

"  The  next  two  years  must  be  years  of  definite  results  in  the  way 
•of  reform  government  and  the  restriction  of  corporation  abuses. 
If  the  Republican  bosses  thwart  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  work  of  re- 
form, or  if  Mr.  Hughes  himself  falters,  it  will  be  useless  to  appeal 
again  to  Democrats  to  save  the  State  from  demagogs.  If  the 
people  are  driven  to  the  conviction  that  nothing  but  demagogy 


can  sweep  away  the  old  order  of  things,  they  will  vote  for  dema- 
gogy. When  that  feeling  comes  it  will  be  too  late  to  appeal  to 
reason. 

"  If  the  confidence  of  the  people  is  again  betrayed,  and  no  ef- 
fective effort  is  made  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  they  not  un- 
justly complain,  it  maybe  something  even  worse  than  Hearst  next 
time." 

The  Times  (Hughes  Dem.)  also  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  an 


Copyright,  1905,  by  Pach  Bros.,  New  York. 

A   NEW  PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITY. 

The  feeling  inspired  by  his  election  as  Governor  of  New  York,  he 
says,  is  "  not  one  of  elation,  but  of  deep  responsibility." 

active  campaign  of  reform  on  the  part  of  Governor  Hughes,  if 
Mr.  Hearst's  appeal  of  "organized  hatred"  is  not  to  develop  in- 
creasing effectiveness.     We  read  : 
"It  is  to  Mr.  Hughes  that  the  people  of  the  State  will  now 
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anxiously  turn,  for  upon  him,  we  think,  more  than  upon  any  other 
factor  in  this  portentous  struggle  with  passion  and  prejudice  we 
must  depend  for  our  future  safety.  In  some  way  the  light  must 
be  let  into  minds  from  which  it  is  now  shutout.  The  public  must 
be  undeceived  about  Mr.  Hearst,  for,  with  his  widely  circulated 
newspapers,  with  his  millions,  and  with  his  ambition,  he  will  be 


POOR  OLD  MAUD  DEMOCRACY. 

Her  way  to  the  AlDany  "  Mountain  House"  blocked, as  usual. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

heard  from,  and  all  the  time  heard  from,  until  either  he  lias  got 
the  governorship  or  the  Presidency  or  has  been  buried  out  of  sjght 
by  the  voters.  \    ■',  \. 

"  Mr.  Hughes  becomes  Governor  wuth  no  pledges  at  all  to  any- 
body, save  to  the  people.  No  Governor  was  ever  in  a  more  inde- 
pendent position.  With  wisdom  and  with  courage  he  can  in  two 
years  take  the  wind  out  of  Mr.  Hearst's  sails,  he  can  undeceive 
the  people,  he  can  show  them  that  for  the  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances' they  do  not  need  to  ttvn  to  a  reckless  adventurer,  that  soci- 
ety and  business  need  not  "be  overturned  in  order  that  they  may 
be  protected  in  their  rights,  and  that  sanity  may  still  coexist  with 
honesty  in  public  office.  We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Hughes  will 
do  his  part.  But  there  is  something  more — two  things  more.  If 
the  chief  men  of  our  great  corporations  and  industrial  concerns 
are  not  absolutely  bent  on  provoking  "upheavals  that  sooner  or 
later  will  put  a  Hearst  into  some  place  of  power,  it  is  high  time 
for  them  to  take  thought  about  their  behavior. 

"  A  policy  of  continued  provocation,  of  cold-blooded  defiance 
of  the  prevailing  popular  spirit,  will  presently  bring  them  face  to 
face  with  more  serious  troubles  than  in  the  past  have  confronted 
them.  It  is  for  them  to  mix  some  reason  and  consideration  with 
their  schemes  for  power  and  gain.  If  they  are  men  of  sense  they 
will  take  as  a  special  warning  Mr.  Hearst's  uncomfortably  near 
approach  to  a  victory." 

The  Sun  (Hughes  Ind.)  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-elect's rapid  growth  in  the  public  regard  : 

•"When  his  candidacy  was  declared  he  was  relatively  unknown. 
He  had  had  a  certain  vague  notoriety  thrust  upon  him.  He  was 
the  ruthless  and  implacable  cross-examiner  who  had  crucified 
eminent  and  erring  citizens  and  who  had  cut  a  fearful  and  merci- 
less swath  among  the  great  who  sit  insecurely  in  the  high 
places « 

"  During  the  six  weeks  or  so  that  have  ensued  the  stature  of  Mr. 
Hughes  has  increased  by  a  cubit  a  day  until  this  morning  he 
comes  out  of  tin-  smoke  and  wrack  of  the  battle  the  most  imposing. 

impressive, and  significant  figure  in  all  the  Empire  State 

•Irs  |'     Hughes   was   the   man  walking   in    the   wilderness: 
the  misapprehended, the  unknown,  and  the  indispensable,     Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  unfailing  genius  forced    Hughes  on  the  Sara: 
*  onvention.  snatched  the  Republican  party  from  the  grave,  and 
saved  the  State  ;   and.  tor  all  we  can  tell,  saved  the  nation." 


The  Tribune  (Rep.)  regrets  that  the  Republican  majority  was. 
not  so  overwhelming  as  to  insure  an  immediate  quietus  to  the 
Hearst  movement.     It  comments  in  part  as  follows: 

"Sober  sense  predominates  in  New  York,  but  the  State  can  not 
lay  any  flattering  unction  to  itself  upon  the  overwhelming  predom- 
inance of  wisdom  and  sobriety.  We  had  not  concealed  our  hope 
for  such  a  defeat  for  Hearst  as  Bryan  experienced.  While  the 
verdict  falls  short  of  being  as  crushing  as  we  feel  that  he  deserved 
and  as  we  thought  an  indignant  public  would  make  it,  the  hand- 
so  e  plurality  by  which  Mr.  Hughes  wins  can  offer  no  just  en- 
couragement to  the  ambitions  of  his  adversary.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  in  State  elections  midway  between  the  Presidential 
years  Mr.  Hughes's  plurality  would  be  regarded  as  an  extremely 
gratifying  one.  New  York  is  a  close  and  doubtful  State.  We 
roll  up  here  large  majorities  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  and  then  two  years  later,  as  a  rule,  barely  elect  a  Re- 
publican Governor.  So  popular  a  candidate  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt carried  the  State  by  only  17,786,  and  again,  four  years  ago. 
Governor  Odell  was  reelected  by  a  poor  plurality  of  8,803.  The 
defeat  of  Hearst  by  a  margin  far  in  excess  of  these  is  a  stern  re- 
buke to  his  demagogy.  He  will  probably  not  cease  from  troub- 
ling the  Democracy,  State  and  national,  as  an  overwhelming  ad- 
verse majority  would  have  compelled  him  to  do,  but  the  country, 
having  taken  his  measure  once,  may  view  his  future  operations- 
with  less  anxiety.  Elected,  he  would  have  been  a  national  incu- 
bus ;  defeated  as  badly  as  he  is,  he  will  be  at  most  merely  a  party 
incubus.  Moreover.  Hearst  is  probably  stronger  now  than  he 
ever  will  be  again.  He  has  steadily  weakened  since  the  campaign 
opened,  and  should  go  on  weakening  under  the  double  burden  of 
exposure  and  defeat." 

"  We  believe  this  is  the  first  public  office  Mr.  Hughes  has  ever 
sought  or  held."  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Hughes  Dem.'i.  which 
adds  that  he  is  "  really  the  better"  for  his  inexperience  in  practi- 
cal politics.     It  thus  states  the  case  : 

"The  practical  politicians  of  his  party  had  brought  it  into  dis- 
credit, whether  through  their  want  of  morals  or  their  narrowness 
of  mind.  They  nominated  Mr.  Hughes  against  their  will  and 
under  the  operation  of  their  fears.  His  addresses  to  the  people 
showed  that  he  was  a  thinker,  not  a  tactician  ;  a  lawyer  and  a 
jurist,  not  a  partizan  politician  ;  a  candid  and  a  convincing  speaker, 
not  a  magnetic  orator;  a  fearless  truth-teller,  self-controlled,  self- 
centered,  searching,  sincere,  and  neither  spectacular  nor  vitupera- 
tive. His  party  took  up  with  him  as  Charlotte  Bronte  said  Eng- 
land took  up  with  Wellington,  'for  its  own  salvation's  sake."  ' 

The  Herald  (Hughes  Ind.)  finds  the  more  comfort  in  the  result 
in  view  of  Hearst's  "unprecedented  machinery  for  publicity." 
The  Press  (Rep.)  predicts  for  Hughes  a  progression  from  the 
gubernatorial  to  the  Presidential  chair.  We  there  read  :  "It  is 
understood  that  the  Administration's  purpose  has  been  to  provide 
a  residuary  legatee  for  the  White  House  in  the  person  of  a  Mr. 
Root  or  Mr.  Cortelyou.  We  guess  the  people  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  have  settled  this  matter  of  succession." 

Of  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  says : 

"The  independent  movement  which  took  form  under  the  name 
of  the  Lincoln  party  has  been  abundantly  justified — and  in  a  sense 
triumphant — even  tho  it  has  failed  to  elect  its  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. To  have  forced  the  nomination  of  so  upright  a  candidate 
as  Mr.  Stuart  was  its  first  success;  to  have  prest  this  candidate 
so  hard  that  he  has  pulled  through  only  by  assurances  of  his 
independence  of  the  organization  is  to  have  achieved  a  large  part 
of  its  real  purpose.  For  Stuart  is  not  a  man  who  will  regard  his 
own  campaign  pledges  lightly,  and  in  the  face  of  this  great  oppo- 
sition vote  he  could  not  disregard  them  if  he  would 

"While  the  manner  of  Mr.  Stuart's  nomination  identified  him. 
in  the  campaign  just  closed,  with  the  State  organization,  it  was 
well  understood  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  organization  mainly 
because  he  had  not  been  identified  with  it  before,  and  because  his 
personal  character  would  give  respectability  to  its  ticket  l'roha- 
110  Other  candidate  could  have  been  elected  by  the  Penrose 
hine,  and  Mr.  Stuart  will  thus  enter  upon  the  office  ot  Gov- 
i  rnor  with  no  obligations  to  it  that  can  weigh  against  his  obli 
lions  to  himself  and  to  the  Commonwealth." 
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CALIFORNIA'S  UNCONCERN  ABOUT  THE 
SCHOOL  TROUBLE. 

AT  the  center  of  every  storm  there  is  said  to  be  an  area  of 
calm.  However  true  this  may  be  of  other  storms,  the  the- 
ory seems  to  tit  to  a  T  the  storm  over  the  San  Francisco  school 
situation.  In  Japan  the  national  anger  is  kindled  at  the  relegation 
of  the  little  Japanese  boys  and  girls  to  the  school  for  Orientals, 
along  with  the  Chinese  and  Koreans.  In  Washington  the  Admin- 
istration is  so  perturbed  by  Japan's  protest  that  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter was  dispatched  across  the  continent  post-haste  to  investigate. 
All  over  the  country  the  press  have  displayed  the  greatest  concern 
— except  in  San  Francisco  itself.  There  the  newspapers  are  so 
busy  with  other  things,  apparently,  that  the  school  trouble,  which 
is  attracting  attention  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  has  escaped  their 
notice.  About  the  only  paper  in  San  Francisco  that  seems  to 
think  the  imbroglio  worth  its  ink  is  The  Chronicle,  and  even  that 
paper  speaks  with  ill-concealed  impatience  at  the  to-do  over  this 
little  matter.     It  says  : 

"  A  dispatch  represents  the  Japanese  press  and  people  as  ex- 
ceedingly angry  at  the  aqti-Japanese  feeling  on  this  coast,  and 
especially  at  our  exclusion  of  all  children  of  Oriental  parentage 
from  the  schools  of  this  city,  except  the  special  schools  designed 
for  their  accommodation.  Very  likely  there  is  much  talk.  Japan 
has  its  irresponsible  sensational  press  as  well  as  this  country. 
The  report  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  taking  the  matter  up, 
however,  may  be  dismissed  as  all  rot.  It  would  be  fortunate  if  it 
would  take  it  up,  for  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  rational  discus- 
sion of  the  entire  racial  question  by  cool,  level-headed  men  of 
both  countries.  In  due  time  it  will  probably  come  to  that,  but 
probably  not  quite  yet. 

"As  to  the  schools,  the  Japanese  Government  perfectly  under- 
stands that  the  people  of  this  State  are  not  under  the  slightest 
obligation  to  tax  themselves  to  teach  Japanese  the  English  lan- 
guage or  to  admit  Oriental  pupils  at  all  into  our  schools  where 
their  presence  may  be  distasteful  to  our  own  people.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  in  this  city  sufficient  buildings  to  accom- 
modate our  own  pupils,  the  Japanese  Government  will  see  that 
our  provision  of  special  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Orientals  is 
an  act  of  the  most  kindly  consideration  on  our  part.  The  Japa- 
nese Government  also  knows  that,  in  view  of  the  restrictions  placed 
on  our  people  in  Japan  and  its  dependencies  it  is  in  no  position  to 
complain  if  we  should  conclude  to  exercise  the  right  which  the 
Japanese  have  formally  recognized  by  treaty,  to  exclude  those 
classes  of  their  people  whose  presence  here  is  certain  to  result  in 


conditions  ind  acts  which  would  interrupt  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  nations.  There  is  no  objection  here  to  the  pres- 
ence of  any  number  of  Japanese  students,  merchants,  travelers, 
and  financiers.  No  other  classes  of  Americans  desire  to  go  to 
Japan.  We  are  in  a  position  to  demand  of  Japan  that  she  shall 
give  to  Americans  of  those  classes  the  same  perfect  freedom  in 
Japan  and  its  dependencies  which  the  Japanese  ot  those  clas.-,es 
enjoy  in  the  United  States.  At  present  there  is  no  such  freedom 
to  our  people.  We  are  in  a  position,  either  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  Japan,  to  exclude  the  classes  who  live  by  manual  labor. 
Japan  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  exclude  American  laborers  from  that 
country.  We  desire  to  continue  on  friendly  terms  with  Japan 
both  for  sentimental  and  commercial  reasons.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  keep  Japanese  manual  laborers  out  of 
the  country.  Our  workingmen  will  never  bother  Japan.  As  for 
giving  up  our  civilization  for  that  of  japan,  which  must  follow  the 
free  admission  of  Japanese  coolies,  we  won't  doit,  and  the  Japa- 
nese and  United  States  governments  combined  can  not  make  us 
do  it." 


SECESSION    IN   AUSTRALIA. 

'THE  promise  of  a  transcontinental  railway,  fulfilled  by  the 
A  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  induced  British  Columbia, 
the  most  western  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  to  throw  in  its  lot 
with  the  Dominion.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  Australia  to  build 
such  a  railway  is  apparently  about  to  rob  that  Commonwealth  of 
its  most  westerly  unit,  the  State  of  Western  Australia.  By  a  vote 
of  19  to  8  the  Assembly  of  that  State  has  adopted  a  resolution  to 
secede.  While  the  act  is  not  final,  since  the  voters  must  yet  pass 
upon  it,  and  the  British  Government'may  possibly  exert  its  influ- 
ence, it  remains  a  significant  index  to  the  state  of  domestic  friction 
within  the  five-year-old  Commonwealth.  This  friction  is  thought 
by  many  papers  in  the  United  States  to  indicate  the  beginning  of 
governmental  disintegration  in  Australia.  Thus  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  remarks : 

"If  the  other  colonies  or  States  were  harmonious  and  loyal  in 
their  adherence  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  loss  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia might  not  be  a  matter  of  very  grave  importance;  but  the 
facts  are  that  the  States  that  have  not  yet  seceded  are  quite  as 
much  dissatisfied,  if  not  moredissatisl.ed.  with  their  mutual  agree- 
ments than  Western  Australia;  hence  it  is  feared  that  the  action 
of  the  latter  State  will  be  merely  the  signal  for  a  general  break-up 
in  the  Commonwealth 

"That  the  British  colonies  of  the  South  Pacific  have  failed  to 
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Uncle  Sam—"  Get  out  o'  ther,  ye  fool !" 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

SAN    FRANCISCO   VERSUS   WASHINGTON 


Both  Together    "Awfully  sorr\.     Beg  your  honorable  pardon.'' 

—  Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Hhneer  Pr'°i. 
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The  Standard-"  Now,  old  man,  you  quit  your  tickling." 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toledo  Blade 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JOHN   BUILT. 

The  tornado  got  the  house  this  time.    It  may  get  John  D.  yet. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/^«r«a/. 

TWO    IMPRESSIONS   OF   THE    STANDARD-OIL   CONVICTION. 


realize  the  high  hopes  with  which  the  organization  of  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth  was  greeted  will  be  a  source  of  general  regret 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  From  an  international  viewpoint,  a  con- 
federation such  as  that  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  is  far 
more  important  than  a  group  of  separate  and  independent  States, 
however  important  each   nay  be  in  itself. 

"  Altho  the  Australian  colonies  entrusted  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration with  very  extensive  powers,  they  retained  all  their  local 
laws  and  full  control  over  domestic  affairs.  Owing  to  the  great 
divergence  in  size  of  the  colonies  and  the  difference  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  each  in  the  Federal  Government,  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  date  has  been  a  long  series  of  disappointments, 
jealousies,  and  bickerings.  None  of  the  States  would  subordinate 
its  individual  interests  to  those  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole, 
and,  the  power  ofcoercion  being  lacking,  the  tendency  to  disinte- 
grate set  in  before  the  union  had  been  in  force  more  than  a  year 
or  two. 

"The  immediate  cause  of  the  secession  of  Western  Australia 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  failure  of 
the  scheme  for  the  construction,  with  the  Federal  resources,  of  a 
railway  which  should  connect  the  gold-fields  of  the  western  hall 
of  the  island  continent  with  the  States  to  the  eastward.  South 
Australia  refused  to  permit  the  passage  through  her  territory  of 
this  transcontinental  line,  an  example  of  the  spirit  which  has  too 
commonly  characterized  the  politicians  in  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

'There  has  been  a  great  lack  of  constructive  statesmanship  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  nearly  all  the  big  undertakings  for 
the  general  benefit  have  been  obstructed  by  the  opposition  of 
some  one  of  the  States.  The  rise  and  fall  of  ministries  have 
hinged  on  domestic  projects  upon  which  the  component  States 
have  not  been  able  to  agree.  With  all  the  time  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Union  taken  up  by  disputes  and  quarrels  between  the 
colonies,  very  little  has  been  accomplished.  There  has  been  an 
utter  lack  of  national  sentiment,  and  each  State  of  sufficient  popu- 
lation has  sought  to  dominate  the  Federal  Administration  at  the 
expense  of  the  smaller  colonies." 

.r\s  a  political  lesson,  says  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  "the 
possibility  of  abandonment  of  the  federation  plan,  adopted  in  1901, 
points  conclusively  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  inventing  a 
paper  country  where  a  de-facto  nation  does  not  exist."  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript  points  out  that  there  is  apparently  no  provision  in 
the  Commonwealth  Constitution  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  State; 
"but  then,"  it  adds,  "no  nation  prepares  in  advance  for  its  disso- 
lution."    We  read  further : 

"  The  experiences  of  Australia  under  the  Commonwealth  have 


been  of  a  kind  to  raise  the  question  whether  Great  Britain  has  yet 
struck  the  happy  medium  of  reconciling  colonial  dependence  and 
imperial  ascendency.  The  debt  is  enormous;  the  population  is 
only  about  4,000,000,  and  the  local  jealousies  which  it  was  assumed 
would  be  extinguished  by  the  union  appear  to  have  acquired  re- 
newed strength  by  meeting  in  one  common  legislature." 


A  "ROOSEVELT  PROFESSOR'S"  REPUDIATION 
OF  THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE. 

WHEN  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  told  the  Kaiser  and  the  as- 
sembled students  of  the  University  of  Berlin  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  high  protective  tariff  theory  are  "almost 
obsolete,"  and  declared  that  "  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  its  position  as  a  world  power  has  made  them  both  nearly 
senseless,"  his  "glaring  indiscretion  "  was  at  once  flashed  across 
the  Atlantic  to  become  a  text  for  editorial  comment  and  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  powers  at  Washington.  Like  Byron,  Profes- 
sor Burgess  woke  up  to  find  himself  famous.  "  The  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  knows  of  his  existence,"  says  The  Evening 
Sun,  "and  he  has  had  the  honor  of  bringing  about  a  wholly  un- 
necessary reaffirmation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  implication  on 
the  part  of  the  President."  And  all  this  through  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  a  private  opinion  !  This  opinion  was  exprest  by  Dr. 
Burgess  in  his  initial  address  as  "  Roosevelt  professor"  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  institutions  at  the  German  university.  After  re- 
stating the  purpose  of  the  Roosevelt  professorship,  which  is  to 
nurture  international  amity  and  understanding,  the  speaker  told 
how,  after  his  appointment  to  the  chair,  President  Roosevelt 
"  was  pleased  to  address  me  as  an  ambassador  of  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  civilization."  Then  pointing  out  that  the  academic  free- 
dom of  such  a  chair  made  it  possible  "  to  subject  questions  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  can  scarcely  be  touched  upon  in  a  dip- 
lomatic way,  to  the  most  fundamental  examination  and  the  most 
friendly  consideration,"  the  professor  went  on  : 

"  There  are,  for  example,  two  doctrines  in  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  which  are  regarded  almost  as  holy  doctrines,  the 
discussion  of  which  may  not  even  be  proposed  by  a  foreign  power 
without  risk  of  awaking  hostility  in  the  United  States. 

"These  are  the  high  protective  tariff  theory  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Our  politicians  do  not  appear  to  have  the  least  notion 
that  both  of  these  doctrines  are  almost   obsolete,  and   that  the 
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reconstruction  of  European  States  and  their  constitutions  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  itself  of  its  position  as  a  world 
power  have  made  them  appear  nearly  senseless." 

Elsewhere  in  the  address  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  strong  Teutonic  tide  of  emigration  to  South  America, 
by  which  the  settlement  of  that  gigantic  part  of  the  continent  by 
men  capable  of  cultivating  it  would  be  secured."  On  the  publica- 
tion of  these  statements,  Washington  correspondents  lost  no  time 
in  assuring  their  papers  that  the  Roosevelt  professor  is  in  no  sense 
an  authorized  spokesman  of  the  Administration,  and  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  so  regarded  in  Berlin 
was  causing  the  President  much  annoyance 
—so  much,  according  to  one  correspondent, 
that  "  it  probably  could  not  be  exprest  in  po- 
lite language."  Before  Washington  had  time 
to  repudiate  indignantly  these  professorial 
views,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  published 
them  under  headlines  which  proclaimed 
"'  Monroeism  and  High  Tariff  are  Now  Out 
of  Date  ' — Roosevelt's  Envoy,"  and  "  He  is 
a  Pioneer  of  Our  New  Diplomacy."  Now 
the  press  generally  express  regret  that  cir- 
cumstances created  the  impression  that  he 
spoke  in  a  quasi-representative  capacity,  and 
state  that  his  attitude  toward  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  particular  is  at  variance  with  the 
real  sentiment  of  this  nation.  The  Baltimore 
News,  moreover,  points  out  that  its  expres- 
sion is  singularly  mal-apropos  just  at  this 
time,  when  Secretary  Root  is  planning  to 
obtain  from  the  next  Hague  Conference  the 
world's  formal  and  final  acceptance  of  the 
declaration  that "  no  part  of  the  American 
continents  is  to  be  deemed  subject  to  coloni- 
zation " — that  is  to  say,  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  No  one,  the 
Boston  Transcript  reminds  us,  has  been  more  pronounced  in 
the  support  of  Monroeism  than  President  Roosevelt,  who  "has 
nailed  the  Monroe  colors  to  the  mast."  If  its  occupants  all 
exhibit  an  indiscretion  equal  to  that  of  Professor  Burgess,  the 
President  will  wish  his  name  had  never  been  attached  to  the  chair 
of  American  history  and  institutions  at  Berlin  University,  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  which  adds: 

"  And  large  German  emigration  to  South  America  was  urged  in 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  already  constitutes  the  chief 
present  influence  for  the  subversion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Was  it  at  just  this  point  that  Emperor  William  rose  and  led  the 
cheers  for  President  Roosevelt?  " 

The  Philadelphia  Press  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  remark  that 
at  this  rate  the  international  university  lectures  promise  to  pro- 
duce exactly  the  inverse  of  the  effect  desired,  and  to  create  mis- 
understanding rather  than  understanding  between  nations.  Says 
the  Brooklyn  Times: 

"  Won't  somebody  call  that  man  back  to  the  United  States?  If 
he  keeps  on  talking  that  way  he  will  have  the  United  States  at 
war  with  Germany  under  a  mutual  misapprehension  before  the 
first  two  years  of  his  term  expire.  ...  It  is  an  open  secret  in 
world  politics  that  the  Kaiser  has  long  cherished  the  purpose  of 
annexing  to  the  German  Empire  enough  of  the  rich,  temperate 
territory  of  South  America,  from  Argentina  or  Brazil,  or  both,  to 
found  a  German  colony,  which  may  in  time  rival  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  has  found  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  only  for- 
midable obstacle  in  his  way.  What  pleasure  it  must  have  given 
him,  then,  to  learn  from  one  who  announced  himself  to  be  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  unofficial  'ambassador  of  peace,  friendship,  and 
civilization,'  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  obsolete,  and  that  the 
United  States  would  welcome  the  appropriation  of  a  large  slice  of 


JOHN    W.  BU  RGESS, 

Roosevelt  Professor  at  Berlin  University 

His  statement  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
almost  obsolete  has  aroused  vigorous  protest 
in  the  American  press  and  ,has  caused  some 
embarrassment  at  Washington. 


South  America  as  a  German  colony  !     But  Professor  Burgess  is 
leading  the  poor  Kaiser  astray." 

The  specific  refutation  of  the  professor's  views  is  undertaken  by 
the  New  York  Sun,  which  says: 

"The  reasons   assigned   by  Mr.  Burgess  for  thinking   that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  outworn  and  ought  to  be  discarded  are  two: 
lirst,  all   European  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  have 
adopted  parliamentary  institutions  and  have  abandoned  the  more 
or  less  absolutist  monarchical  system,  which   President   Monro* 
and  other  American  patriots  desired  to  see  prevented  from  effect 
ing  a  relodgment  on    the    Western   hemisphere;    secondly,  the 
United  States,  having  emerged  from  its  traditional  self-imposed 
isolation  and  having  assumed  a  place  among 
'world  powers  '  by  taking  part  in  the  settle 
ment  of    European    and   Asiatic    affairs,   is 
estopped  from  objecting  to  the  exhibition  of 
a  similar  interest  by  European  nations  in 
affairs  of  Latin  America. 

"The  first  argument  was  brought  forwa: 
ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  issued  his 
Venezuela    proclamation,   and,  if   it   possesi 
convincing     cogency,     should    have    proved 

effective  at  that  time 

"  The  question,  therefore,  whether  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  should  be  waived  in  favor  of  a 
European  power  which  has  transformed  its 
mode  of  government  from  absolutism  or  oli 
garchism  — England's  polity  was  an  oligarchy 
up  to  1832 — to  parliamentarism  of  the  most 
advanced  and  liberal  type  must  be  held  to 
have  settled  once  for  all  in  the  case  made  by 
President  Cleveland  and  presented  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  res  adjudicata,  and 
has  since  been  accepted  by  Germany  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  for  other 
wise  those  three  Powers  would  not  have  re- 
quested the  permission  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  1902  to  blockade  Venezuelan  sea- 
ports  

"  The  second  argument  put  forward  by 
Professor  Burgess  for  discarding  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  will  not  bear  close  inspection,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  not  become  a  world  power  in  the  sense  ot 
claiming  any  such  rights  of  colonization  or  conquest  in  the  Old 
World  as  European  nations  have  evinced  a  desire  to  exercise  in 
the  new.  We  possses  no  territory  in  or  adjoining  Europe,  and 
we  covet  none.  We  possess  no  territory  in  or  adjoining  Asia  ex- 
cept the  Philippines,  and  we  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly  dis 
claimed  any  purpose  of  acquiring  a  foothold  on  the  Asiatic  Con- 
tinent." 


PUBLICITY  AS  A   CHECK   TO   DIVORCE. 

IT  may  appear  to  some  moralists  that  the  chief  remedy  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  of  the  General  Divorce  Congress, 
namely,  insistence  upon  a  public  hearing  before  a  judge  in  all 
cases  of  divorce,  even  where  the  defendant  is  willing  to  admit  the 
charges,  will  act  more  as  an  aggravation  of  the  present  evil  than 
as  the  restrictive  measure  which  it  is  intended  to  become.  Yet  in 
the  draft  of  the  uniform  divorce  law  which  will  be  presented  t»> 
the  Congress  by  its  secretary  when  it  assembles  in  Philadelphia 
on  November  15,  this  feature  of  publicity  is  emphasized,  and  the 
press  agrees  that  it  would  prove  a  valuable  deterrent.  The  assur- 
ance that  private  faults  and  family  skeletons  would  be  laid  bare 
to  public  scrutiny,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "  would  alone  de- 
ter a  good  many  people  from  seeking  divorce."  The  pro  and  con 
of  the  case  is. thus  argued  by  the  New  York  Sun: 

"Of  course  there  are  certain  well-recognized  objections  to  pub- 
licity in  a  divorce  proceeding  where,  as  in  this  State,  the  sole 
cause  for  the  absolute  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  is  the  infi- 
delity of  one  of  the  parties.  The  proof  necessarily  involves  facts 
of  a  disagreeable  nature,  which  must  be  extremely  unpleasant, 
even  to  the  innocent  party,  to  have  made  the  subject  of  public 
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disclosure.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  those 
lawyers  and  judges  whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to  give  the 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  question  that  the  advantages  of 
publicity  in  such  cases  far  outweigh  the  objections  arising  from 
the  unpleasant  character  of  the  proof.  Court  hearings  before 
referees  furnish  great  facilities  for  collusive  suits;  and  a  judge 
who  is  called  upon  to  act  on  written  evidence  only,  such  as  the 
testimony  in  the  form  of  depositions  annexed  to  a  referee's  report, 
is  deprived  of  the  advantage  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  which 
is  afforded  by  the  personal  presence  of  the  witnesses  and  an  op- 
portunity on  his  part  to  observe  their  appearance,  demeanor,  and 
manner  of  testifying." 

There  is  no  reason,  insists  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  why  di- 
vorce which  "is  often  necessary"  should  "be  shrouded  in  any 
mystery  "  because  "  it  is  only  the  facts  in  the  case  which  can  jus- 
tify it,  and  society  has  a  proper  interest  in  the  facts,  not  for  pan- 
dering to  curiosity,  but  as  a  protection."  And  the  Pittsburg 
Leader,  which  from  its  situs  should  be  an  authority,  strongly  ad- 
vocates increased  publicity,  because  through  lack  of  it  "injustice 
to  the  innocent  person  is  made  possible." 

Other  provisions  which  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  measure 
carries  are  briefly,  that  remarriage  shall  not  take  place  within  a 
definite  period— one  year  is  proposed — that  lawyers  and  others  be 
forbidden  to  solicit  divorce  cases,  and  general  provisions  tending 
to  make  uniform  the  grounds  for  divorce.  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress from  all  the  States  in  the  nation  will  be  asked  to  present  the 
final  draft  of  the  proposed  law  to  their  various  State  legisla- 
tures and  thus  secure  uniformity  where  at  present  exists  only 
confusion. 

But  at  the  same  time,  says  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  reform  which  no  congress  can  cover: 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  question  of  divorce  laws  and 
the  work  of  divorce  reform  are  distinct,  tho  allied.  The  State 
must  make  its  law  to  deal  with  human  nature  as  it  finds  it,  and 
'as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  '; 
while  even  under  the  most  perfect  legal  system,  there  will  still  be 
abundance  of  work  to  be  done  by  other  agencies  to  cultivate 
respect  for  the  family  institution  and  loyalty  to  it." 


OUR  APATHY  IN  THE  FACE  OF  RAILROAD 

DISASTERS. 

HH'HERE  is  a  large  amount  of  editorial  comment  on  the  recent 
*■  disaster  to  the  electric  train  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  near 
Atlantic  City.  The  substance  of  it  all,  however,  varies  little  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  reading  after  each  of  the  many  lamen- 
table accidents  which  the  news  dispatches  record  from  time  to 


DK  \W  BRIDGE  OVER  THOROUfiHI'AKK  CREEK,  NEAR  ATLANTIC  CITY, 
SHOWING  ONE  OF  THE  THREE    WRE<   RED  (  ARS. 

lime.     The  Brooklyn  Eagle  admirably  forecast  the  trend  Of  pop- 
ular interest  in  the  event  in  this  manner: 

"We  shall  hear  the  usual  outcry,  'Place  the  responsibility!' 
There  will  be  the  usual  activity  among  the  officials;    the  railroad 


company  will  pay  heavily  for  damages,  and  pay,  perhaps,  more 
heavily  in  decreased  patronage— altho  these  accidents  do  more 
than  any  other  things  to  make  travel  secure;  there  will  be  an  out- 
put of  reprobation  and  suggestion  ;  and,  some  morning,  there  will 
be  a  new  tragedy  on  another  line  of  railway." 

"  We  have  grown  deplorably  accustomed   to  these  accidents," 


THE     HEAVY    DERRICK     USED     IN     THE   ATTEMPT   TO    RAISE     THE 

SUNKEN    CARS. 

continues  this  paper,  and  as  a  nation  are  no  longer  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  our  own  responsibility  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Here,  we 
are  told,  Europe  is  far  ahead  of  us,  for  in  the  Old  World  "  a 
wreck  like  that  near  Atlantic  City  would  be  a  matter  for  searching 
investigation  and  would  create  a  general  outcry  of  horror  and  pro- 
test." Our  yearly  record  of  railroad  accidents  is  enormous,  and 
so  frequent  are  they  that  even  one  of  such  proportions  as  this, 
where  nearly  threescore  lives  were  sacrificed,  creates  but  passing 
interest.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  latest  ac- 
cident bulletin,  reports  3,103  railroad  wrecks  for  the  three  months 
ending  June  30— an  average  of  more  than  one  an  hour.  This  At- 
lantic City  disaster  receives  somewhat  more  attention  than  the 
many  others  because  of  the  mystery  surrounding  its  cause,  and  the 
unusual  number  of  casualties.  As  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
puts  it,  "  the  calamity  differs  only  in  degree  from  too  many  of  the 
same  kind."  The  fact  that  in  this  instance  the  train  which 
plunged  over  the  bridge  into  the  water  was  electric  rather  than 
steam  excites  little  comment.  The  New  York  Commercial  has 
this  to  say,  however: 

"  There  will  be  found  plenty  of  practical  railroaders,  doubtless, 
to  bemoan  the  absence  of  a  locomotive  as  an  element  of  safety  in 
an  accident  of  this  nature,  in  the  way  of  checking  the  disastrous 
progress  of  the  train  after  the  first  truck  has  left  the  rails.  The 
weight  of  cars,  the  nature  of  the  door  and  window  fastenings  in 
their  relation  to  the  escape  of  passengers,  and  other  important 
features  of  the  electrical  train's  equipment  will  now  come  up  for 
practical  and  serious  consideration." 

As  typical  of  the  general  comment,  this  from  the  Providence 
Journal  may  serve  : 

"  It  is  said  and  denied  that  the  drawbridge  was  not  really  closed, 
that  it  was  imperfectly  constructed,  making  necessary  the  realine- 
ment  of  the  rails  by  hand,  and  that  there  was  a  broken  flange  or  a 
flaw  in  the  running-gear  of  one  of  the  cars.  Any  of  these  explana- 
tions is  probably  enough  ;  none  can  be  called  satisfactory.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that  the  train  ran  upon  the 
bridge  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and,  generally  speaking,  this  is  a 
reckless  thing  in  such  circumstances.  Where  there  is  .1  draw  the 
rule  is.  or  should  be,  to  slacken  speed  materially.  The  Mayor  of 
Atlantic  City  and  the  coroner  promise  a  rigid  investigation,  and 
the  railway  company  ought  not  to  endeavor  to  block  it  in  anyway 
It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  such  a  disaster  as  among  the  inexplicable 
calamities,  an  'act  of  Cod.'  as  the  bills  of  lading  say." 
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A  NSW  SOLUTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO  STREET- 
RAILWAY    PROBLEM. 

PUTTING  aside  the  "blundering  bourbonism  "  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  characterized  their  atti- 
tude in  the  past,  the  City  Railway  and  the  street-car  lines  oi  Chi- 
ted  by  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Traction  have  laid 
pre  the  Local  Transportation  Committee  the  preliminary  draft 
of  ordinances  offering  an  altogether  new  solution  of  the  traction 
problem.  The  proposition  of  the  companies  has  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  press  throughout  the  country  as  furnishing  a  valua- 
ble object-lesson  to  other  communities.  The  plan  amounts  to  a 
sort  of  joint  partnership  between  the  city  and  the  companies,  and 
in  its  details  is  considered  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  to  be  "  by  all 
odds  the  most  liberal  proposition  yet  made  for  street-railroading 
by  any  responsible  organization  in  this  country."  It  is  the  latest 
development  in  that  traction  war  which  has  kept  the  atmosphere 
of  Chicago  in  a  disturbed  state  for  ten  years  and  which  produced, 
under  Mayor  Dunne,  the  most  conspicuous  effort  in  the  United 
States  to  establish  municipal  ownership  of  street-car  lines.  It  is 
under  fear  of  municipal  ownership,  says  the  New  York  World, 
that  the  companies  are  willing  to  go  so  far.  Their  proposition, 
in  its  salient  points,  is  as  follows  :  They  offer  to  run  the  railroads, 
not  under  franchise  for  any  stated  time,  but  under  a  license  rev- 
ocable by  the  city  for  bad  service;  to  pay  a  fixt  percentage  of 
their  receipts  to  the  city;  to  pave,  repair,  clean,  and  sprinkle 
streets  occupied  by  their  lines;  to  give  universal  transfers;  and 
to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruction,  on  which  they  intend  to 
spend  about  $40,000,000,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance.  The  municipal-ownership  feature  appears  in  a 
provision  that  on  any  January  1,  after  six  months'  notice,  the  city 
may  acquire  the  properties  by  purchase  at  a  price  to  be  agreed 
upon.  Coming  from  private  interests  which  have  so  long  resisted 
the  demand  for  decent  treatment  of  the  public,  says  the  New 
York  World,  this  offer  is  surprisingly  liberal.  "Yet  no  one,"  it 
adds  <mii  possibly  doubt  that  it  is  based  on  calculation  of  satis- 
factory profits."  Thus  the  theory  that  the  very  long  term  or  per- 
petual franchise  is  necessary  to  the  favorable  operation  of  public- 
service  corporations,  says  The  World,  is  an  exploded  fiction. 
"The  people  of  Chicago  are  victorious,"  comments  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  "  in  that  the  agitation  and  negotiation  are  to 
result  in  a  revolution  in  the  traction  system  and  the  substitution 
of  one  of  the  best  services  in  the  world  for  the  existing  makeshift." 
1 1  will  be  seen  that  Mayor  Dunne's  visionary  ideas  of  "  immediate 
municipal  ownership"  have  gone  glimmering,  adds  this  paper,  but 
he  and  his  followers  "ought  to  rejoice  that  they  get  something 
better— private  ownership,  an  income  for  the  city,  and  an  efficient 
service."  The  settlement  of  the  Chicago  street-railway  problem, 
which  now  seems  near  at  hand,  is  likely,  asserts  the  Toledo 
Blade,  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  branch  of  American 
municipal  life.     We  read  further: 

"The  important  features  of  this  agreement  are  that  Chicago  is 
assured  of  a  greatly  improved  service,  and  that  Mayor  Dunne  has 
been  thrown  off  the  I.  M.  O.  hobby.  The  people  of  that  city 
have  become  thoroughly  weary  of  the  controversy.  The  compa- 
nies, suspended,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air,  have  refused  to  make  im- 
provements or  extensions  because  they  had  no  guaranty  of  being 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  business,  and  as  a  result  the  service 
has  been  wretched.  The  new  deal  appears  to  satisfy  all  parties, 
while  the  application  of  the  license  principle  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  every  municipality  confronted  with  similar  problems, 
near  or  remote.  If  the  Chicago  companies  have  found  a  success- 
ful solution  to  the  question,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  agita- 
tion will  have  been  removed  from  municipal  politics." 

Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  companies  are  to  pay  dividends 
under  such  arrangement,  but  no  doubt  they  are  competent  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests,  and  have  done  so  in  the  offer  they  have 
made.     If  it  be  accepted,  this  plan  will  remove  the  menace  of  the 


city  operation  of  the  roads,  with  its  problem  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees as  ..  political  asset  to  be  fought  for  at  every  election.  II 
the  plan  be  accepted,  there  is  sun-  to  be  a  popular  demand  that 
the  city  take,  instead  of  its  percentage  on  the  receipts  to  lessen 
taxation,  the  lower  fares  which   tin-   comp  as  an  alter- 

native, thus  making  an  immediate  and  visible  contribution  to  the 
taxpayers'  pockets.  We  do  not  believe  that  three-cent  street-car 
fares  can  be  made  possible  in  any  city  with  such  long  rides  as 
Chicago,  anil  with  the  system  of  general  transfers  to  be  established 
there,  if  this  plan  goes  through.  But  if  this  offer  should  result  in 
a  fairly  efficient  operation  with  any  reduction  of  fares  whatever, 
it  will  serve  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  specter  of  municipal  own- 
ership, which  the  voters  of  Chicago  have  raised." 

That  the  local-traction  problem  in  Chicago  had  reached  an  acute 
stage  may  be  inferred  from   the  fact  that  twice  the  pi  the 

city  have  voted  for  immediate  municipal  ownership,  a  vote  which 
was  not  carried  into  effect  because  of  complex  legal  and  financial 
obstacles.  The  recent  passage  by  the  aldermen  of  a  public-com- 
fort ordinance,  which  insists  that  the  companies  shall  run  cars 
enough  to  furnish  a  seat  tor  every  passenger,  contains  an  interest- 
ing suggestion  for  New  York. 


THE    UNITED    STATES   AND   THE    UTES. 

"\  \  7HILE  dispatches  from  Wyoming  record  the  movements  of 
*  *  a  band  of  Ute  Indians  "on  the  warpath  "  with  a  thousand 
LJnited  States  cavalry  in  pursuit— dispatches  which  read,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  "like  an  echo  from  a  past  of  which 
Americans  are  not  proud  " — the  Eastern  press  take  a  less  sensa- 
tional view  of  the  situation.  The  Utes,  it  appears,  disgusted  by 
the  paucity  of  game  on  their  reservation  in  Utah,  decided  to  seek 
happier  hunting-grounds  in  Wyoming.  Moreover,  they  displayed 
stubbornness  in  their  adherence  to  this  decision.  The  case  is 
thus  diagnosed  by  Ridgway's  : 

"  Little  enough  of  heroism  or  romance  surrounds  the  Indian. 
From  a  mighty  hunter  and  warrior,  he  has  come  to  be  a  farmer, 
rather  averse  to  labor,  and  fighting  only  when  filled  with  the  white 
man's  whisky.  But  when  the  deer  begin  to  sniff  the  wind  for 
signs  of  snow,  and  the  elk  prepare  to  come  down  from  the  peaks 
and  seek  winter  quarters,  the  spirit  of  his  fathers  stirs  within  him. 
He  will  go  a-hunting.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  present  Indian 
scare.  The  Utes  are  out  after  their  winter  supply  of  meat  and 
hides;  incidentally  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  their  neighbors,  the 
Cheyennes.  When  confronted  with  a  display  of  force  by  the  sol- 
dieryr  they  will,  unless  treated  with  unusual  severity,  go  sullenly 
back  to  the  reservation.     The  occasion  gives  no  reason  for  harsh 


ANOTHER  CANDIDATE  FOR  DISARMAMENT. 

•  — Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
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measures.  The  Ute  has  lifted  no  scalps;  he  has  ravaged  no 
farms,  burned  no  homes.  Except  as  he  may  be  represented  on 
the  Carlisle  football  team,  he  is  no  longer  a  peril  to  the  white 
race.  Surely,  when  the  smoky  tang  of  the  October  air  livens  his 
blood,  when  the  whistle  of  the  elk  calls  him  to  the  open,  the  great 
nation  which  has  debauched  and  ruined  him  with  its  guardianship 
can  afford,  for  once,  to  be  lenient  to  him,  as  to  a  child.  Soon 
enough  he  passes,  with  all  his  race,  to  the  Happy  Hunting- 
Grounds.  Let  him  have  his  fling,  unpunished,  even  tho  his 
whoops  ring  formidable  (by  telegraph)  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
still  study  the  Indian  problem  in  the  pages  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper." 

A   NEW   "FARTHEST   NORTH." 

NOW  that  the  anxiously  awaited  tidings  [from  Commander 
Robert  E.  Peary  have  come  through  to  the  outside  world 
we  learn  that  with  all  his  dash  and  courage  and  experience 
he  has  failed,  as  have  all  his  predecessors  in  the  desolate 
quest,  to  reach  the  north  pole.  He  has  won,  however,  new 
glory  for  himself  and  his  country  by  an  unprecedented  sledge 
journey  of  more  than  400  miles  over  the  hummocky  ice  of  the 
Arctic  Sea  which  brought  him  within  200.36  statute  miles  of  the 
coveted  goal.  This  wrests  the  record  for  farthest  north  from 
Italy,  which  has  held  it  since  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  in  1900, 
achieved  the  latitude  of  86"  34.  Commander  Peary,  in  his  dash 
for  the  pole,  reached  a  point  87°  6'  north  before  he  was  swept  back 
by  gales  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice-pack.  The  only  account 
of  his  exploit  that  has  yet  reached  us  is  the  following  brief  but 
vivid  communication  received  by  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  sec- 
retary of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club: 

"  Hopedale,  Labrador,  via  Twillingate, 
Newfoundland,  November  2. 
"  Herbett    L.    Bridgman:     Roosevelt  wintered   north    coast 
Grant  Land,  somewhat  north  Alert  winter  quarters.     Went  north 


with  sledges  February  via  Heckla  and  Columbia.  Delayed  by 
open  water  between  84'  and  85'.  Beyond  85'  six  days.  Gale  dis- 
rupted ice,  destroyed  caches,  cut  off  communication  with  support- 
ing bodies  and  drifted  due  east.  Reached  87  6  north  latitude 
over  ice,  drifting  steadily  eastward.  Returning  ate  eight  dogs. 
Drifted  eastward ;  delayed  by  open  water ;  reached  north  coast 
Greenland  in  straitened  conditions.  Killed  musk-oxen  and  re- 
turned along  Greenland  coast  to  ship.  Two  supporting  parties 
driven  on  north  coast  Greenland.  One  rescued  by  me  in  starving 
condition.  After  one  week  recuperation  on  Roosevelt,  sledged 
west,  completing  north  coast  Grant  Land,  and  reached  other  land 
near  100th  meridian.  Homeward  voyage  incessant  battle  with  ice. 
storms,  and  head  winds.  Roosevelt  magnificent  ice-fighter  and 
sea-boat.     No  deaths  or  illness  in  expedition. 

Peary." 

Mr.  Peary  left  New  York  for  this,  his  ninth,  expedition  into  tin 
Arctic,  in  July,  1905.  In  an  interview  before  leaving,  he  named 
the  following  "three  strong  points  in  my  favor":  "First,  the 
Roosevelt,  the  most  powerful  arctic  boat  ever  built;  second,  my 
knowledge  gained  by  nineteen  years  in  the  arctic;  and,  third,  my 
knowledge  of  the  Eskimos  and  how  to  handle  them."  When 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  what  good  it  would  do  if  he  found  the 
pole,  he  answered  :  "  It  will  open  up  three  million  square  miles  of 
absolutely  unknown  regions  that  have  been  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  countless  ages." 

While  regretting  that  the  plucky  explorer  has  failed  to  reach  tht- 
pole,  the  press  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he  has  carried  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  the  farthest  point  north  ever  reached  by  man.  Says 
The  Evening  Post :  "Commander  Peary  will  probably  have  no 
such  story  of  personal  adventure  to  tell  as  Nansen;  but  he  should 
be  able  to  bring  back  an  account  of  observations  on  physical  con 
ditions  north  of  85° — the  ice,  the  currents,  the  winds,  the  prevail- 
ing drift — which  shall  settle  the  question  whether  a  dash  for  the 
pole  b°y  his  route  is  likely  ever  to  succeed." 
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Oar  ear.  gel  help  from  do' ether  source,  tie  ivilleall  lor  I'mistae, 
and  Austrian  stealers,  end  these  will  come,  to  devastate  our 
trie.  ™d  massacre  our  people.'  The  Raiia  acVnowledces  this 
with  gleeful  ir.umph  i  fetrunkewlteJt  echoes  the  reply  Jo  a  voice 

On  the  other  hand,  7U  Sfitttalor  (London!  says  that  the  sue- 
ecsaful  rising  t>(  Itux.lan  t'c-lanuwill  be  the  signal  lor  similar  in 
surreclion  throughout  the  I'olish  provinces  ol  Austria  and  tier- 
many,  and  William  11.'.  hand  will  then  lie  forced     Toquole. 

•So  far  as  ivc  can  see.  if  KuMuVfl  Poland  rises,  the  German 
tmperor  not  only  may  but  "imt  intervene.  He  can  not  nllu.v  a 
movement  to  succeed  which  might  cost  liim  great  provinces,  even 
<t  it  did  not  provoke  tntooetion  all  the  revolutionary  elements  tn 
bis  o«n  States  The  three  Powers  which  partitioned  Poland  must 
ontmuc  to  hold  down  .Poland,  or  confess  themselves  defeated  hy 
a  race  which  lor  a  hundrcc.  years  has  been  taught  to  see  In  revolu- 
tion its  only  hope  of  independence.  As  tar  as  the  Vistula,  there* 
lo.e,  in  the  supposed  contingency— that  Is,  in  the  case  of  the  revc- 
Ulttou  winning  in  the  struggle— we  evpect  Cerman  intervention. "~ 
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FRENCH  VIEW  OP  PANAMEB1CAN1SM. 

THE  p-iii.-un  of  the  Western  Continent  will  never  have  any 
reavun  for.  consolidating,  unless  they  are  invaded  by  .he 
yellow  race,  and  It  is  in  vain  therefore  for  the  United  Slates  to 
attempt  (o  draw  the  republics  of  Soullt  America  within  it.  ovvn 
economic  and  political  orbit,  s.-.yv  Hic/ow-tw/hVi  ^>.-tWj  (Paris) 
South  America  will  never  change  its  immemorial  commercial  re-- 
liitonn  with  the  Old  World  for  a  system  of  exchange  will)  North 
Amcr ica.  Pan-Ameelcaiilsm  or  North  and  South  American  union 
la  only  a  word,  and  means  nothing,  wc  'arc  told  ;  and  the  Latin 
republics  fear'  tlic  Invasion  ol  the  northern  Anglo-Saxon  Kcpubv 
lie  just  as  much  as  they  dread  the  invasion  of  European  peoples 
To  quote  (it  it..  1 

- 1  he  eljorti  made  by  the  United  Stales  to  draw  the  southern 
republics  within  the  orbit  Ot  their  own  political  and  commercial 
Inflvrncc  I*  met  l>v  the  latter  »nh  profound  distrust  Many  ejt 
(hem,  and 'throe  the  most  powerful,  icluse  to  believe  thai  their 
independence  and  prosperity  arc  any  more  menaced  by  Ihc  l.uro- 
pean  powers  than   by  the  United 


opinion  seems  (or  many  reasons  to  be  well  founded 
ot  American  interests,  as  well  political  as  economic,  is  a  mere 
phrase  It  Is  hart)  to  see  what  interest  the  Americans  of  the 
south  can  possibly  hive  in  seeking  for  markets  and  sources  of 
supply  m  the  United  State*  instead  of  in  the  Old  World.  Such  a 
course  would  imply  a  complete  reversat  of  their  tradition*  and 
customs,  and  would  constitute  a  very  risky  experiment  A  glance 
at  official  statistic*  suffices  to  show  how  vastly  the  commercial 
exchanges  between  Europe  and  South  America  exceed  those 
which  twist  between  the  north  and  tin,  south  of  the  New  \\  or  id  ' 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  ol  foreign  in- 
vasion of  the  American  Comment,  such  as  might  necessitate  the 
confederal  inn  of  all  the  republics, and  asks  who  seriously  believes 
that  any  European  nation  could  contemplate  such  an  invasion.  He 
continues: 

""  We  hear  talk  of  certain  designs  which  Germany  has  on  States 
of  Until,  but  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  Pan-Americanism 
admit  that  such  designs  imply  merely  an  economic.  linguistic,  Or 
moral  conquest. "  The  New  World  has  to-day  reached  such  a  con 
ditioo  ol  internal  equilibrium,  that  the  idea  of  an  aggressive  move- 
ment of  the  Old  World  upon  it  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
chimerical." 

ThCK  I*,  however,  a  tails  upon  which  a  Conner? Hon  of  tlic 
north  and  south  might  be  considered  reasonable,-  that  is,  in 
view  of  the  "Ycllqw  Peril,"  which  threatens"  America  (rom  the 
.shores  of  the  western  Pacific  This  writer  states  his  views  on 
(bis  subject  as  follows: 

"If  Pan-Americanh/n  is  (o  have  a  solid  foundation,  it  must  be 
called  for  by  the  cropping  up  of  grave  problems  in  the  American 
■  Continent.  At  present  we  do  not  dticrm  any  such,  and  foresee 
the  possibility  ol  but  one  danger  This  danger  would  rcsull  from 
the  coalition  in  the  Pacific  of  the  ycllotv  nations,  which  the  United 
Slates  exclude  from  their  shore  or  limit  in  immigration.  If  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  were  once  to  break  the  barriers  thus  reared 
again*!  thrm.it  would  be  quite  necessary  for  the  American  repub- 
lics to  act  m  concert  against  them. and  for  this  end  to  consolidate. 
In  one  word,  it  is  from  the  west  that  the  rat  ton  il elre  of  Pan- 
Aniuticanism  must  come,  if  it  Comes  at  all.  Off  the  other  hand, 
lor  a  Paiv  American  congress  to  ttiscuss  gravely  the  future  ambi- 
tions ol  the  Old  World  makes  one  think  of  (he  ingenuous  knight 
of  I  j  ManCha  starling  out  to  make  war  on  windmills." 
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Czar  can  get  belp  from  no  other  source,  be  vtiU  call'  for  Prussian 
and  Austrian  soldiers,  and  these  will  come,  to  devastate  our 
fields  and  massacre  our  people.'  The  Kama  acknowledges  this 
with  gleelul  triumph  ;  Pe  ( run  ke  witch  echoes  the  reply  in  a  voice 
of  1  ■  r ._. j  ■i.j..".i.  -r  sorrow  * 

On  the  othet  hand,  7"Af  Sptctator  (London)  says  that  the  suc- 
cessful rising  of  Russian  Poland  will  be  tbc  signal  for  similar  in- 
surrection throughout  the  Polish  pmvinces  of  Austria  and  tier 
many,  tuid  WiUiam  II  's  hind  will  then  be  forced.    To  quote: 


"So  far  as  we  can  see,  if  Ku: 
mperor  not  only  may  but  n 


sian  Poland  rises,  the  German 
intervene  He  can  not  allot*  a 
movement  10  succeed  which  might  cost  him  great  provinces,  even 
if  it  did  not  provoke  into  action  all  tbc  revolutionary  elements  in 
hia  own  States.  The  three  Powers  which  partitioned  Poland  must 
continue  to  hold  down  Poland,  or  confess  themselves  defeated  by 
a  race  which  for  a  hundred  years  has  been  taught  to  see  in  revolu- 
tion its  only  hope  of  independence.  As  far  as  the  Vistula,  there- 
fore, in  the  supposed  contingency — that  is,  In  the  c  -sc  of  the  reve* 
lulion  winning  In  ihe struggle— w« expect  Cerman  intervention,"— 
Translation  made  for  Int.  Litebabv  Djgest 


FRENCH    VIEW   OF   PANAMERICANISM. 

THE  nations  of  the  Western  Continent  will  never  have  any 
reason  for  consolidating,  unless  tliey  are  invaded  by  the 
yellow  tact,  and  it  Is  In  vain  therefore  for  the  United  Stales  to 
attempt  to  draw  the  republics  of  Sooth  America  within  its  own 
economic  and  political  orbit,  says  the  J.-um.iI  ttct  DHutti  I  Pans; 
South  Amenta  will  never  change  its  immemorial  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  Old  World  for  a  system  of  exchange  wi|h  North 
America.  Pan-Americaiiist»*or  North  and  South  American  unlow 
la  only  a  word  and  means  nothing,  we  are  told;  i.-d  the  Latin 
republics  fear  tlic  invasion  of  the  northern  Anglo-Saxon  Repub- 
lic just  as  much  as  they  dread  the  invasion  of  European  people*. 
To  quote  further: 

"  The  efforts  made  by  the  United  States  to  draw  the  southern 
republics  within  the  orbit  of  their  own  political  and  commercial 
Influence  is  nicl.  by  the  latter  willi  proloi/nd  distrust  Many  of 
lliem.  .md  these  itio  most  powerful,  refuse  to  believe  that  their 
independence  and  prosperity  are  any  more  menaced  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  than  by  the  United  States  of  North  America.     Tin* 


opinion  seems  for  many  reasons  to  be  well  founded.  The  unity 
Ot  American  interests,  as  well  pobtxal-  as  economic,  m  men. 
phrase  li  is  hard  to  tee  what  Interest  the  Americans  of  tbc 
south  can  possibly  have  lo  seeking  for  markets  and  sources  of 
supply  m  (he  United  Stales  instead  of  us  the  Old  World.  Such  a 
couise  would  imply  a  complete  reversal  of  their  traditions  and 
customs,  and  would  constitute  a  very  risky  experiment  A  glance 
at  official  statistics  suffices  to  show  how  vastly  the  commercial 
exchanges  between*  Eu/dpc  and  South  America  exceed  those 
which  exist  between  Ibcndrtb  and  the  southed  Che  New  World  " 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  ot  foreign  in- 
vasion of  the  American  Continent,  such  as  night  necessitate  tl-e 
confederation  of  all  the  republics,  and  asks  who  seriously  believes 
that  any  European  oaths?  could  contemplate  such  an  ni.as.oc.  He 
continues i 

*  We  hear  talk  of  certain  designs  which  Germany  has  on  States 
of  liraiil.  but  the  most  ardent  advocates  ot  Pan-Americaarsni 
admit  that  such  designs  imply  merely  an  economic,  luagucst-c.  or 
moral  conquest  The  New  World  has  to-day  reached  such  a  con 
ditlon  of  internal  equilibrium,  that  the  Idea  of  an  aggressive  move 
moil  of  the  Old  World  upon  It  Dual  be  regarded  as  purely 
chimerical.* 

There  is,  however,  a  basis  upon  which  a  confederation  of  the 
north  and  south  ought  be  considered  reasonable,  that  is.  in 
view  of  the  *  Yellow  Peril,*  which  threaten*  America  from  the 
shores  of  the  western  Pacific  This  writer  states  bis  views  on 
ibis  subject  as  follows: 

*  If  Pan- Americanism  is  to  have  a  solid  foundation,  it  must  be 
called  for  by  the  cropping  up  ol  grave  problems  in  the  American 
Continent,  At  present  we  do  not  discern  any  such,  and  foresee 
the  possibility  of  hot  one  danger  This  danger  would  result  from 
tin.  coal i hod  m  the  Pacific  of  the  yellow  na lions  which  the  United 
Slates  exclude  from  their  shore  or  limit  lo  immigration.  II  Ibc 
Japanese  and  Chinese  were  once  to  break  the  banners  thus  reared 
against  them,  it  would  be  quite  necessary  lor  the  American  repub-- 
Iks  to  act  in  concert  against  them,  and  for  this  end  to  consolidate 
In  one  word,  it  is  from  the  west  that  the  rast**  ttttrt  of  Pan 
Americanism  most  come,  if  il  comes  at  all,  On  the  other  hand, 
for  a  Pan-American  congress  to  discuss  gravely  the  future  ambi. 
tioos  of  the  Old  World  makes  one  think  of  the  ingenuous  knight 
q(  La  Mancha  starting  o>jt  |o  make  war  on  windmills.*—  rVj  ■  j 
Mm  wrtaV/jr  The  Liukakv  Dices  t 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


A   GERMAN    PHILIPPIC   AGAINST  THE   CZAR. 

A  TERRIBLE  arraignment  of  Nicholas  II.  and  his  methods  of 
government  appears  in  tlie  Liberal  organ  Die  Nation  (Berlin), 
whose  editor,  Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  is  a  radical  publicist  of  consid- 
erable prominence  in  Berlin,  where  he  represents  the  Labor  party. 

1  lie  writer  of  this  article  signs  himself  Igtiotus,  but  if  unknown, 
he  is  evidently  not  unknowing,  for  he  speaks  with  the  trenchant 
.■onfidence  of  one  who  is  on  the  spot.  The  reigning  Czar,  he  tells 
us,  is  the  great  terrorist  of  Russia;  he  treats  the  instigators  of 
pogroms  with  immunity  and  sometimes  loads  them  with  favor. 

Toward  the  peasantry,  who  were  never  in  a  worse  condition,  he 
is  insincere  in  his  promises.  The  agrarian  scheme  which  he  pro- 
poses is  utterly  inadequate  for  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  the 
Czar  has  surrounded  himself  with  advisers  who  flatter,  hoodwink, 
and  mislead  him.     "  Ignotus"  says: 

"With  regard  to  the  extension  of  liberty  in  Russia,  the  Czar  and 
his  Government  have  hitherto  responded  to  every  popular  demand 
by  a  ferocious  repression  of  every  popular  movement,  by  putting 
cities  into  a  condition  of  siege  and  proclaiming  martial  law.  As 
to  agrarian  reforms,  the  Czar  has  done  nothing  but  promise  to 
divide  the  crown  lands  among  the  peasants,  lands  which  are  abso- 
lutely inadequate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Even  if  the  promises  thus  made  were  fulfilled,  the  Russian 
peasant  would  find  himself  in  a  worse  position  than  he  was  at  the 
•emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861.  This  is  the  economic  condition 
to  which  the  autocracy  has  brought  the  Russian  people." 

Another  count  in  this  writer's  indictment  of  the  Czar  is  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  with  Japan.  In  this  matter  he  rebelled 
against  better  advice  in  yielding  "  to  the  interested  counsels  of 
mercenary  men,"  and  followed  "  the  fantastic  mirage  of  Russian 
supremacy  in  Asiatic  lands."  Speaking  of  "Russian  terrorism" 
"  Ignotus  *'  exclaims : 

"  No  one  is  more  responsible  than  the  Czar  for  the  hideous  mas- 
sacres which  in  his  day  have  flooded  the  country  with  blood.  It 
has  become  an  established  fact  that  the  bureaucracy  and  the  army 
have  merely  carried  out  the  intentions  of  the  Czar  in  inaugurating 
a  brutal  warfare  of  terrorism,  not  only  against  the  revolution- 
aries, but  against  all  who  manifested  opposition  to  the  autocracy. 
Against  these  imperial  instruments  of  terrorism  who  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  court  not  even  the  ministers  of  the  Government 
themselves  had  any  influence.  The  worst  elements  of  the  terror- 
ists, those,  for  instance,  who  publish  detestable  pamphlets,  or 
assassinate  estimable  statesmen  like  Hergenstein,  or  organize 
pogroms  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  not  only  do  so  with  impunity, 
but  are  even  rewarded  and  decorated." 

Witte  and  his  successors  have  been  absolutely  powerless 
against  the  Czar's  intimate  clique,  who  carry  out  the  Czar's  dia- 
bolical plans  for  defeating,  crushing,  and  bewildering  his  subjects. 
The  Czar,  in  fact,  is  a  moral  monster.     To  quote : 

"This  sovereign,  who  is  as  destitute  of  knowledge  as  of  expe- 
rience, is  also  absolutely  lacking  in  moral  principle.  His  piety  is 
nothing  but  a  certain  kind  of  unpractical  bigotry  which  he  in- 
dulges in  as  a  constant  companion  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Militza 
Nicolaevna,  the  Montenegrin  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Nico- 
laievitch.  This  grand-ducal  couple  have  introduced  into  the  in- 
timacy of  the  Czar  the  venal  spiritualist  Philip,  and  the  Czar  in 
his  intellectual  dotage  has  utterly  given  himself  over  to  spiritual- 
ism. He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  put  himself  completely  under  the 
direction  of  a  certain  Misciof,  who  draws  and  declares  the  horo- 
scope of  present  and  future  events  in  the  Empire  from  the  inartic- 
ulate babblings  of  a  half-witted  Italian.  And  so  in  reality  Rus- 
sian policy  is  dictated  by  a  driveling  idiot,  who,  it  is  presumed 
by  the  Czar,  is  alone  able  to  save  the  country  from  the  desperate 
state  in  which  it  lies." 

The  Czar,  we  are  told  further,  has  no  idea  of  the  hardships 
which  have  driven  the  people  into  revolution.  He  considers  his 
subjects  at  present  as  so  many  malefactors.     But  these  "  malefac- 


tors "  have  at  length  found  their  sovereign  out.     In  the  words  of 
this  writer: 

"  Hatred  for  the  Czar  has  been  long  in  coming,  but  it  reached 
its  present  intensity  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Douma.  While  for 
a  long  period,  even  when  the  fury  of  the  autocracy  was  being 
wreaked  upon  the  people,  the  majority  of  Russians  laid  ihe  blame 
on  the  evil  councilors  of  the  sovereign,  things  are  now  changed. 
The  unhappy  condition  of  the  country  is  laid  to  the  Czar's  ac- 
count. He  is  accused  by  all,  and  there  is  not  a  single  voice  in  the 
country  raised  in  his  defense."—  Translation  made  J  or  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


UNREALITY   OF   SPANISH    ANTICLERICALISM. 

IT  is  generally  stated  in  high  ecclesiastical  circles  at  Rome,  as  it 
is  also  maintained  by  the  clerical  Epoca  (Madrid),  that  the 
anticlerical  program  of  the  present  Liberal  Cabinet  of  Marshal 
Lopez-Dominguez  is  merely  a  political  feint,  intended  to  consoli- 
date the  whole  Left  and  secure  the  permanency  of  the  present 
Government.  The  program  referred  to  is  a  large  one,  and  is  to 
end  in  separating  Church  and  State,  according  to  the  Heraldo  di 
Madrid.  It  begins  with  most  drastic  measures  against  the  relig- 
ious houses  and  communities.  While  hitherto  religious  orders 
could  be  established  in  Spain  under  the  authorization  of  the  Pope 
and  the  King,  the  proposal  of  the  present  Government  is  to  take 
the  whole  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  Cortes,  dropping  both  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  and  the  Sovereign  from  the  program.  The  prop- 
erty of  religious  orders  is  to  be  limited,  only  such  of  their  mem- 
bers as  have  university  degrees  will  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
teaching.  Those  orders  whose  members  are  foreigners  or  whose 
directors,  like  those  of  the  Jesuits,  are  resident  abroad,  are  to  be 
dissolved.  These  restrictions  are  all  new,  and  are  condemned  by 
the  clerical  papers  as  likely  to  make  "life  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  the  congregations  themselves." 

At  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  a  long  article  in  the  Heraldo,  writ- 
ten by  Arturo  Mattei,  the  Roman  correspondent,  the  genuineness 
of  Spanish  anticlericalism  is  not  believed  in.  Non-Catholics 
form  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  Spanish  population,  and  "  a  prelate 
who  holds  a  lofty  position  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  "  de- 
clared to  this  correspondent : 

"  Do  you  know  what  are  the  motives  of  the  so-called  Spanish 
anticlericalism?  Well,  we  know  well  enough  what  they  are,  and 
we  are  not  in  the  least  disquieted  about  the  matter.  The  move- 
ment does  not  originate  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of  a  people 
who  day  by  day  are  becoming  more  closely  identified  with  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  What  you  witness  in  Spain  is  an  artificial 
anticlericalism,  a  trick  of  parliamentary  politics,  by  which  certain 
demagogs  are  trying  to  make  a  program  incompatible  with  fidelity 
to  Rome  pass  current  as  a  popular  movement  in  order  to  secure 
their  permanence  in  power.  But  the  King  of  Spain  is  a  godchild 
of  the  Pope.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  we  should  appeal  to 
the  religious  hosts  of  Spain  to  rise  up  and  defend  the  church  ?  It 
is  not  necessary.  The  reform  program  is  merely  a  political  plat- 
form, without  substantial  existence.  The  Liberal  ministers  know 
this,  and  are  in  fact  our  most  faithful  adherents.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  they  could  seriously  contemplate  the  passing  of  a  law 
which  would  regulate  or  curtail  the  rights  of  the  religious  orders, 
or  take  any  course  which  would  manifest  hostility  to  the  church. 
Spain  is  neither  Germany  nor  France.  We  can  not  conceive  of  a 
Kulturkampf  springing  up  in  the  land  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  nor 
even  of  a  Separation  Law  being  passed.  Spain  is  profoundly 
Catholic.  In  that  country  are  the  majority  of  existing  monastic 
establishments.  It  is  not  credible,  it  would  be  folly  to  dream, 
that  another  civil  war  was  being  projected  such  as  would  weaken 
the  country  and  rend  asunder  the  whole  peninsula." 

This  is  very  much  the  opinion  of  the  London  Roman-Catholic 
organ,  The  Tablet,  which  speaks  as  follows  in  estimating  the  real 
importance  of  the  reform  movement,  and  the  motives  which  die 
tate  it : 

"Its  immediate  importance  might  be,  and  indeed  is  by  some, 
easily  exaggerated.     The  program  above  traced  is  a  tall  order  for 
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any  government  in  any  country,  and  one  not  to  be  realized  in  a 
day  or  a  year.  And  if  that  is  true  of  any  country,  still  truer  is  it 
of  Catholic  Spain,  with  its  shifting  ministries,  its  fluid  parties  and 
their  dissentient  groups.  Much  water  will  have  to  flow  under  the 
bridges  before  even  a  single  item  of  such  a  program  can  be  carried 
into  effect  in  the  realms  of  King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Victoria. 
For  tho  the  supporters  of  such  a  policy  may  be  active  and  loud- 


THE   GERMAN   PESSIMISTS  ARE   TAKING  THE   KAISER'S  ADVICE. 

They  are  leaving  Germany— for  America  ! 

— Simpficissim us  (Munich). 


tongued,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  receive  little  response  to  it 
from  the  great  mass  of  those  whose  feelings  and  claims  they  pre- 
tend to  represent,  and  it  is  almost  equally  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  pushing  it  more  tor  the  sake  of  holding  together  their 
own  unstable  majority  than  because  there  is  any  adequate  demand 
from  the  electors  that  such  things  should  be  done." 

The  Paris  Libertd thinks  that  "the  radicals  find  in  this  conflict 
with  Rome  a  convenient  platform  for  the  elections."  The  London 
Guardian  speaks  cautiously  as  follows  : 

"Spain  is  doubtless  a  long  way  from  following  the  example  of 
France,  and  the  faith  of  Rome  has  struck  deeper  root  there  than 
in  the  land  where  the  most  renowned  champions  of  Catholicism 
have  been  Gallicans  or  Jansenists.  Still  the  whole  Latin  world 
looks  up  to  Paris  for  political  leading,  nor  can  the  divorce  between 
Church  and  State  in  France  fail  greatly  to  influence  thought 
south  of  the  Pyrenees.  With  tact  and  moderation  the  Church  of 
Spain  might  be  more  than  a  match  for  all  assailants,  but  these 
qualities  have  not  been  conspicuous  in  recent  utterances  of  her 
rulers." 

The  extremely  Liberal  Pais  (Madrid)  affirms,  however,  that  the 
Government  is  in  dead  earnest,  and  would  risk  even  a  rupture 
with  Rome  in  carrying  out  its  policy.  What  is  "rupture  with 
Rome  but  a  silly  bugaboo?"  it  asks.     To  quote  : 

"  Shall  the  reform  proposasl  be  made  to  the  Cortes  by  the  spon- 
taneous initiative  of  the  Government,  or  shall  we  first  humbly  beg 
permission  from  Rome  to  modify  the  Law  of  Religious  Orders 
in  Spain?  The  independence,  the  sovereignty,  the  dignity  of  the 
Spanish  State  demand  the  proposal,  the  discussion,  and  the  final 
ratification  of  the  reform  project  without  tolerating  the  interven- 
tion of  a  foreign  Power.  And  now  this  dreadful  bugaboo  rises  up. 
In  that  case,  we  are  told,  there  will  follow  a  rupture  with  Rome. 
A  rupture  with  Rome!  What  of  that?  A  commercial  rupture 
with  France,  for  example,  would  affect  and  alarm  us  very  much 
more  than  that.  A  rupture  with  Rome  should  rather  be  a  cheer- 
ful than  a  sad  or  terrifying  prospect.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  public  money,  namely,  the  contributions 
made  to  the  Nuncio,  for  unlike  other  ambassadors,  he  receives 
salary,  not  from  the  court  he  represents,  the  Vatican,  but  from  the 
State  of  Spain.  What  harm  has  resulted  in  France  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  Nuncio  from  Paris  to  Rome,  and  of  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  Rome  to  Paris?  The  French  Government,  since  the 
departure  of  such  ambassadors,  has  serenely  proceeded  on  its 
way  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  Slate."—  Translations  made 
for  Tin;  LITERARY  Digest. 


THE   BRASS-BUTTON   FETISH    IN   GERMANY. 

MILITARISM  in  Germany,  as  far  as  regards  the  public  hom- 
age to  the  "  king's  coat  "  or  uniform,  has  found  its  reductio 
ad absurdiun.  A  shoemaker  recently  donned  the  uniform  of  a 
captain  of  the  Guard,  entered  Koepenick,a  town  of  21,000  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  took  command  of  the  twelve 
soldiers  he  found  there,  seized  the  Town  Hall,  carried  off 
the  $12,000  in  the  treasury,  which  he  claimed  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  and  then  disappeared.  Within  a  few 
days  he  was  arrested  and  was  found  to  be  a  flat-nosed 
fellow  who  looked  anything  but  military  when  ar- 
raigned in  court.  He  had  obtained  the  uniform  at  a  sec- 
ond-hand clothing-store.  The  burgomaster,  Dr.  Langer- 
hans,  is  now  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  we  may  say 
of  the  world,  for  he  submitted  to  be  the  victim  of  a  trick 
which  surpasses  the  wildest  fancies  of  comic  opera.  All 
the  newspapers  of  the  world  are  relating  and  comment- 
ing on  this  incident,  which  has  already  been  put  on  the 
stage  in  Berlin,  related  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  while  the 
verb  "to  koepenick  "  has  become  as  real  a  part  of  the 
German  language  as  to  fake  is  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  magic  influence  of  the  military  uniform  is  the  secret 
of  this  impostor's  success,  we  are  told,  and  Mr.  Bebel, 
in  his  Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  remarks  that  the  whole  world 
forgets  for  a  moment  the  Hohenlohe  revelations  and  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  heartburnings  of  international 
politics,  and  joins  in  a  hearty  burst  of  almost  delirious  laughter  over 
the  absurd  affair.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  declares,  however,  that  "  a  feeling  of  bitter  humiliation  is 
mingled  with  this  merriment,"  for  "people  gloomily  shake  their 


HOUSECLEANING  AT  HOHENLOHE. 

Kaiser— "For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  empty  your  dustpan  while 
I'm  passing  by !  "  —Pischictto  (Turin) . 

heads  and  ask,  'How  could  such  a  thing  happen?*  and  they  find 

that  the  thief  owed  the  consideration  with  which  he  was  treated  to 

the  reverence  for  militarism  which  is  a  Prussian  State  institution." 

Commenting  on  the  affair  editorially  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
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EN    PROMENADE  WITH    THE    PRESIDENT   OF  THE   REPUBLIC. 


AMONG   THE   CROWD   IN    PARIS. 


SNAPSHOTS  OF  CLEMENCEAU. 


observes  that  the  uniform  in  Prussia  is  a  sort  of  fetish  and  com- 
pares it  to  Gessler's  hat — symbol  of  imperial  power  before  which 
the  Swiss  were  ordered  to  do  reverence.  This  paper  quotes  from 
Schiller's  "William  Tell": 

"And  wilt  thou,  Tell,  despise  the  Emperor? 
And  wilt  thou,  by  refusing  to  do  homage 
To  yonder  hat,  hung  up  to  test  thy  faith, 
Show  thy  contempt  for  us  who  represent  him  ? " 

This  journal  shows  how  absolute  is  the  authority  of  a  German 

officer  over  the  rank  and  file,  and  proceeds  to  say : 

"It  has  hitherto  been  held  as  a  fixt  principle  that  the  law  is  all 
on  the  side  of  the  military  authorities,  and  that  the  citizen  had  very 
little  of  it  on  his  side.  The  other  side  of  the  shield  has  now  been 
shown,  and  the  dangers  of  a  one-sided  exaggeration  of  this  doc- 
trine of  authority  laid  bare.  It  becomes  us  to  ask,  Are  the  evils 
of  the  military  and  police  institutions  of  this  country  at  last  about 
to  be  remedied?  Is  genuine  justice  to  be  established  instead  of 
this  arbitrary  method  which  obtains  both  in  the  civil  and  military 
administration?" 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  as  a  Liberal  organ,  has  little 
patience  with  the  stiff  etiquette  and  social  tyranny  of  German 
militarism,  on  which  it  comments  as  follows: 

"  If  a  man  wearing  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  Guard  were 
to  strike  in  the  face  a  civilian  who  happened  to  be  strolling  at 
noonday  in  the  Friedrichstrasse,  or  if  he  were  to  commit  an  act  of 
lese-majesty,  or  to  break  a  dozen  shop-windows,  no  civilian  or 
policeman  has  any  right  to  arrest  or  haul  him  before  a  magistrate. 
The  officer  in  uniform  is  a  sacred  being.  Only,  however,  so  long 
as  he  is  actually  in  uniform.  In  civilian  clothes  he  can  be  arrested 
by  a  policeman  for  any  of  the  above-mentioned  offenses.  Thus  it 
is  the  uniform,  and  not  the  man,  which  claims  immunity  from 
arrest.  Nor  are  non-commissioned  officers,  altho  wearing  what  is 
known  as 'the  king's  coat,'  i.e.,  the  uniform  of  their  corps,  ex- 
empted from  liability  to  apprehension  by  the  civil  police." 

The  tone  in  which  the  London  papers  comment  on  this  incident 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  The  Saturday  Review.  The 
feat  of  the  shoemaker,  we  are  told,  "  sounds  so  much  more  like  an 
Aristophanic  satire  on  German  starch,  official  and  military.  Poor 
Dr.  Langerhans,  he  was  wickedly  used,  no  doubt.  Too  bad  ;  but 
one  can  not  help  laughing,  and  that  is  all  a  sensible  man  will  do. 
To  take  the  affair  seriously,  and  preach  the  Germans  a  sermon  on 
it,  is  too  absurd."  William  II.,  according  to  the  press  of  Berlin, 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  exploits  of  the  rogue  who  has 
already  been  publicly  dubbed  " Der Hattptmann  von  Koepenick" 
— "Captain  Koepenick."  The  Emperor  has  even  exprest  admira- 
tion for  the  address  shown  by  the  bogus  captain,  and  calculated 
his  value  in  time  of  war.  A  special  report  is,  we  are  told,  to  be 
drawn,  and  handed  to  the  Kaiser,  who  is  credited  with  quite  an 
Athenian  delign..  in  listenmg  to  "new  things." — Translations 
wide for  T^ie  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN    PRESS 


ON    THE    NEW 
ISTRY. 


FRENCH    MIN- 


MR.  CLEMENCEAU'S  accession  to  power  is  not  very  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  some  of  the  German  press,  including 
the  Ultramontane  Germania  (Berlin)  and  the  Frankftirter Zeiltmg, 
by  which  papers  the  new  Premier  is  considered  anti-German  in  sen- 
timent. The  Kreuzzeitung (Berlin)  thus  attacks  the  new  Premier: 

"We  have  already  characterized  Mr.  Clemenceau  as  the  enemy 
of  Rome  and  of  Germany,  and  this  indeed  is  the  secret  of  his 
popularity  in  France.  The  only  point  of  uncertainty  is  whether 
the  new  Premier  of  France  will  feel  himself  powerful  enough  to 
make  an  open  attack  on  Rome  and  Germany  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. We  have  our  doubts  about  this.  He  has  shown  in  the 
Aurore  his  hatred  for  Germany  and  his  detestation  of  Catholics 
and  priests,  whom  he  styles  the  religious  functionaries  of  interna- 
tionalism. He  stands  eying  both  foes  like  the  Ass  of  Buridan  be- 
tween two  wisps  of  hay.  Which  shall  he  attack,  or  can  he  attack 
both?  We  doubt  whether  Clemenceau,  strong  as  his  nerve  is, 
would  venture  upon  this.  Time  will  show  whether  the  duel  will 
be  with  Germany  or  Rome." 

The  Reichsbote  (Berlin),  the  organ  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  speaks  even  more  bitterly  as  follows  : 

"  Clemenceau  is  the  loud  advocate  of  the  revanche,  the  lackey 
of  England,  the  Jew,  who  is  a  thorough  internationalist  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  but  makes  an  exaggerated  display  of  patriot- 
ism, which  runs  into  chauvinism  of  the  rankest  kind.  He  has  thus 
roused  the  suspicions  of  other  nations  ;  and  even  his  own  country- 
men, especially  the  moderates,  shake  their  heads  at  his  name." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  however,  which  is  of  semi-official 
authority,  disclaims  the  idea- of  looking  unfavorably  on  the  new 
Cabinet  and  says : 

"  German  statesmen  can  have  no  possible  prejudice  against  the 
new  French  Ministry,  and  they  have  watched  Mr.  Clemenceau's 
accession  to  power  with  unruffled  serenity.  They  wish  to  leave 
Frenchmen  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  they  have  no  intention 
of  judging  the  acts  of  the  new  president  of  the  Council  or  his  in- 
tentions, whether  he  announces  them  by  tongue  or  pen.  Nor  do 
they  pay  heed  to  the  motives  people  attribute  to  him.  Germany 
has  been  on  good  terms  with  many  French  ministries,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain she  will  continue  to  be  so  with  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  his  col- 
leagues." 

The  same  paper,  in  a  subsequent  issue,  declares  in  an  official 
tone  that  Chancellor  von  Biilow  disapproves  of  the  attitude  taken 
by  some  German  papers  toward  the  president  of  the  new  French 
Cabinet.  The  Chancellor  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  sees  no 
reason  why  the  friendly  relations  which  exist  between  the  Sarrien 
Ministry  and  the  French  Republic  should  not  continue  unchanged 
under  the  Clemenceau  regime. —  Translations  made  for  Thy.  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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TRADE-UNIONS   INCOMPATIBLE   WITH 
SOCIALISM. 

TRADE-UNIONS  are  extremely  powerful  in  England  and 
have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  labor,  but  Keir  Hardie  and 
his  school,  says  The  Edinburgh  Review,  are  misleading  the  peo- 
ple if  they  advocate  Socialism  as  a  help  to  the  unions.  In  Ger- 
many August  Bebel,  the  Marxian  Socialist  leader,  has  found  out 
that  the  trade-union  is  no  friend  of  Socialism,  and  moved  at  Jena 
that  it  should  be  deprived  of  its  strongest  weapon,  the  Massen- 
streik,  which  rendered  it  independent  of  Socialistic  methods.  Con- 
ditions among  the  working  class  in  England  are  such  at  present 
as  to  make  the  dreams  of  Socialism  as  uncalled-for  as  they  are 
illusory,  says  the  writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review.  He  dwells 
on  this  point  at  some  length  and  urges  the  importance  of  trade- 
unions  as  national  institutions.  Thus  : 

"  It  is  the  increase  in  the  world's  wealth,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  the  extended  use  of  machinery,  that  has  made 
the  working  classes  in  almost  every  country  relatively  rich  as 
compared  with  their  fathers 

"  Under  our  present  social  system  the  condition  of  the  manual 
workers  has  enormously  improved,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  still  rapidly  improving.  The  cause  of  the  im- 
provement is  primarily  the  great  increase  in  national  wealth,  giv- 
ing a  larger  total  to  be  divided  among  the  different  members  of 
the  community.  The  secondary  cause  is  the  work  done  by  trade- 
unions.  Manual  workers,  by  combining  together  in  unions,  as 
many  professional  workers  learned  to  do  long  ago,  have  been  able 
to  improve  their  position  by  substituting  collective  for  individual 
bargaining.  This  is  a  great  step  toward  the  better  organization 
of  industry,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  development  of 
the  trade-union  movement  on  sound  lines  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
national  importance." 

All  these  benefits  would  be  lost  if  State  Socialism  became  a 
reality.     Thus: 

"Some  trade-unionists  in  recent  years  have  been  bitten  with 
Socialist  theories,  and  have  imagined  that  they  could  find  a  short 
cut  to  prosperity  for  their  class  by  the  invocation  of  the  power  of 
the  State.  They  will  find  instead  that  State  Socialism  is  the  mor- 
tal foe  of  trade-unionism.  It  is  not  by  the  easy  process  of  shout- 
ing at  election  meetings,  and  dropping  pieces  of  paper  into  a  ballot- 
box,  that  great  victories  are  won  for  any  class.  The  trade-union 
organization  depends  for  success  on  the  willingness  of  its  members 
to  make  sacrifices  for  a  common  cause— to  pay  their  subscriptions 
regularly,  to  meet  levies  cheerfully,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  face 
courageously  the  cruel  hardship  of  a  strike.  But  if  men  are  to  be 
taught  that  the  State  will  provide  for  them  in  every  difficulty,  why 
should  they  trouble  to  join  trade-unions?  These  are  the  baits  that 
Socialists  hold  out,  but  if  they  are  taken  they  will  not  merely  des- 
troy trade-unionism,  but  they  will  also  destroy  the  character  of  the 
English  people." 


Swiftest  Battle-ships  in  the  World.— The  British 
Admiralty  style  the  war-ships  they  are  now  building,  three  on  the 
Clyde  and  one  at  the  Elswick  works,  "  cruisers."  They  are,  in 
fact,  according  to  the  Clyde  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  far  more  powerful  additions  to  the  English  fleet  than 
the  world  was  aware  of.  They  have  as  heavy  a  broadside  fire  as 
the  Dreadnought,  while  they  are  much  swifter  than  this  marine 
monster.  To  quote  in  substance  the  statements  of  the  corre 
spondentj 

They  will  be  the  most  wonderful  ships  built  for  any  fleet,  in 
that  they  have  greater  offensive  power  than  any  two  battle-ships 
now  in  commission  in  any  of  the  world's  fleets,  combined  with  ex- 
traordinary speed — a  speed  far  in  excess  of  anything  yet  obtained 
in  any  big  man-of-war.  The  main  dimensions  of  these  vessels, 
which  are  now  in  a  forward  state,  and  should  be  launched  at  an 
early  date,  are  as  follows,  the  comparative  figures  of  the  Dread- 
nought being  given : 

New  Ships.     Dread' ought. 

Displacement  (tons) 17,250  17,900 

Length  (.feet) 530  490 

Breadth  (feet) 78%  82 

Mean    draft 26  26 >£ 

Weight  of  hull,  including  armor  and  backing  (tons)  11,100  9,660 

The  same  authority  states  that  whereas  the  Dreadnought  has  been 
built  for  a  speed  of  twenty-one  knots,  these  three  ships  are  de- 
signed to  steam  at  twenty-five  knots,  and  the  correspondent  is  in- 
formed that  they  may  reach  twenty-seven  on  their  trials.  They 
will  be  the  swiftest  armored  ships  in  the  world,  with  a  speed  nine 
knots  greater  than  any  battle-ship  of  the  German,  French,  or 
American  fleet.  Of  course,  like  the  Dreadnought,  they  will  be 
propelled  by  Parsons's  turbines,  and  for  this  reason  great  impor- 
tance has  attached  to  the  trial  of  this  battle-ship,  which  has  just 
been  concluded. 


California  and  Japan.— There  is  little  excitement  in 
Japan  concerning  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  children  from  the 
schools  in  San  Francisco,  declares  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Shin-jihirs  Kurino,  to  a  representative  of  the  Paris  Matin. 
He  continues : 

"There  is  no  person  of  intelligence  in  Japan  who  doubts  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  affair  will  be  effected  by  pacific  diplo- 
macy. Japan  has  no  desire  at  present  for  anything  but  peace. 
We  have  full  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  President  Roosevelt, 
who  recognizes  the  justice  of  Japan's  claim  for  equality  of  rights, 
and  the  desire  of  this  nation  to  remain  on  terms  of  cordiality  with 
the  United  States.  The  terrible  war  which  the  country  has  re- 
cently engaged  in  has  taught  Japan  at  how  great  a  price  victory 
in  arms  is  to  be  purchased.  Territorial  expansion  could  never  be 
any  inducement  to  our  nation  in  undertaking  a  fresh  war  with  any 
Power  whatever.  All  that  Japan  desires  is  to  make  stronger  and 
stronger  the  ties  that  unite  her  with  other  nations." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   PROTECTION  OF  UNCLE  SAM. 

"  You'll  soon  get  used  to  it,  my  dear ! " 

Fischittto  (Turin). 


IT  WAS  NO  TROUBLE  AT  ALL  FOR    MR.    TAFT   TO  SQUELCH    THE 
CUBAN     RIOT. 

—KlaiJoadatsch  (Berlin). 


THE  RESCUE  OF  CUBA. 


\ 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


LIFE  IN    OTHER   WORLDS. 

THE  probability,  or  even  the  possibility,  of  life  in  other  worlds 
than  our  own  is  denied  by  the  veteran  English  scientist, 
Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  in  his  book  on  "  Man's  Place  in  the 
Universe."  This  opinion  is  vigorously  combated  in  a  pamphlet 
reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety of  Canada  (Toronto,  1906),  by  Dr.  A.  Kirschmann,  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  Space  forbids  allu- 
sion to  all  of  Dr.  Kirschmann's  arguments,  but  he  makes,  in  par- 
ticular, an  ingenious  use  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  relativity  of 
things,  which  is  worthy  of  notise.  To  the  relativity  of  magni- 
tudes, for  instance,  he  will  admit  absolutely  no  limit,  and  he  there- 
fore maintains  the  possibility  of  living  beings  so  huge  that  every 
molecule  of  their  bodies  is  as  great  as  our  solar  system,  or  so 
small  that  countless  hosts  of  them  may  dwell 
together  on  one  of  our  own  molecules.  "  Per- 
haps," he  says,  "  the  whole  galactic  system  is 
nothing  but  one  cell  of  an  immense  organism." 
To  one  who  holds  this  view  of  matter  and  life, 
arguments  designed  to  show  that  there  are  no 
human  beings  on  Venus  or  Mars  are  evident- 
ly inadequate.     Says  Professor  Kirschmann: 

"  We  must  not  forget  that  the  greatness  of 
the  universe  known  to  us  is  only  relative. 
The  law  of  relativity  of  all  magnitudes  is  not 
a  speculation,  but  a  fact  which  is  given  with 
every  experience,  and  which  can  be  verified 
at  any  moment.  But  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  close  our  eyes  to  it.  There  is  nothing 
absolutely  great  or  small  in  the  world ;  and 
the  mathematical  conception,  so  much  in- 
dulged in,  of  the  approximation  to  zero  is 
one  of  the  worst  fictions  which  human  intel- 
ligence ever  invented.  There  can  be  no  part 
of  substance  or  of  empty  space  tho  ever  so 
small,  which,  regarded  from  another  stand- 
point, is  not  a  large  part  of  matter  or  of 
.space.  Consequently,  a  single  molecule  of 
chalk  with  its  atoms  of  calcium  and  oxygen 
and  carbon — these  again  consistiug  of  mil- 
lions of  ions,  and  those  again  of  sub-ions, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum — may  be  a  whole  solar  system  again  with 
central  body,  and  planets  and  satellites,  containing  life  in  many 
forms,  but  for  our  measure  too  small  to  be  ever  perceived.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  universe  as  far  as  we  can  fathom  it 
may  be  only  a  small  aggregation  of  particles  or  cells  of  a  greater 
and  higher  organism  absolutely  unfathomable  by  us." 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  infinity  of  magnitudes  is  the  infinity 
of  physical  conditions  which  the  writer  invokes  as  another  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  life  in  other  worlds.  The  laws 
of  nature,  it  is  true,  may  be  constant  throughout  all  space  and  all 
time — tho  Professor  Kirschmann  reminds  us  that  even  this  is  not 
susceptible  of  proof —but  the  variation  of  conditions  may  still  be 
infinite.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  life  may  not  be  pos- 
sible under  all  these  variations,  for  all  conditions  are  relative  just 
as  magnitude  is.  For  every  change  in  temperature,  in  the  inten- 
sity of  gravity,  and  in  the  chemical  composition  of  atmospheres, 
and  for  every  possible  combination  of  these  three,  there  may  be 
a  specially  adapted  organism  somewhere.     Says  the  writer: 

"  Physically  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cold.  The  transformation 
of  the  uniform  series  of  possible  physical  temperatures  from  zero 
to  infinite,  different  only  in  intensity,  into  a  manifoldness  of  two 
antagonistic  qualities,  heat  and  cold,  with  even  a  changeable 
zero-point  between,  is  purely  psychical.  If  this  zero-point  can 
vary  for  us  in  the  different  seasons — or  on  account  of  after-effects 
and  contrast— we  should  assume  that  it  can  vary  considerably 
more  under  other  conditions  of  gravity  and  pressure.     It  is  said 


that  life  could  not  exist  on  Jupiter  because  its  surface  is  still  red- 
hot.  But  if  the  zero-point  of  the  sense  of  temperature  of  the 
Jovians  is  shifted  for  a  few  hundred  degrees  they  will  have  as 
pleasant  a  walk  on  that  red  surface  as  we  do  on  the  green 
grass. 

"  After  all,  the  ordinary  notions  of  physical  temperature  as  used  in 
cosmology  are  rather  vague  and  misleading.  .  .  .  If  temperature 
consists  in  time  and  space  relations  of  the  kinetic  or  dynamic  ele- 
ments of  matter,  or  in  changes  of  those  relations,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  eletnents  themselves,  no  matter  whether  they  are  atoms, 
centers  of  force,  ions,  or  electrons,  can  not  have  any  temperature 
at  all." 

Even  Wallace's  contention  that  life  is  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ence of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  water  is  not  admitted  by  Professor 
Kirschmann.  Under  present  conditions  other  elements  enter  into 
organic  combination,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  should  not  be  vastly  greater  in  other  places  and 
at  other  times.    He  would  admit,  perhaps,  the  possibility  of  a  man 

made  out  of  iron,   bisulfid    of    carbon,  and 

chlorin.     He  says: 

"To  say  that  life  is  dependent  on  the 
prevalence  of  the  four  organogens  on  the 
surface  of  a  planet  is  again  incorrect.  They 
are  only  the  organogens  under  the  conditions 
of  heat,  gravity,  and  pressure  as  they  prevail 
on  our  earth.  Under  other  conditions  of  heat 
and  pressure,  other  substances,  iron,  gold, 
silicon,  may  play  the  role  of  organogens  and 
form  compounds  with  similar  characteristics 
as  those  very  complex  and  changeable  chemi- 
cal (organic)  combinations  which  respond 
with  partial  or  complete  decomposition  to 
slight  stimulation.  The  neglect  of  this  cir- 
cumstance is  the  greatest  mistake  all  those 
have  made  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the 
subject." 

To  cap  the  climax,  our  knowledge  of  our 
own  relationship  to  the  external  world  is  only 
relative.     Professor  Kirschmann  savs  of  this: 


DR.  A.  KIRSCHMANN, 

Professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  denies  the  impossibility  of  life 
in  other  worlds. 


"There  is  one  more  point  which  should 
make  us  modest  with  regard  to  our  state- 
ments about  v. hat  is  possible  in  other  worlds. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  we  are  a  part 
of  this  world— an  item  in  space  and  time. 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  belief,  not  of  knowl- 
edge or  science.  On  closer  examination  we  find  that  what  we 
can  say  with  certainty  is  that  the  whole  world  as  we  know  it  is 
a%part  oj  us — of  our  consciousness.  Not  that  we  are  in  space 
and  time — but  space  and  time  are  in  us.  They  are  the  glasses 
through  which  alone  we  can  see.  We  can  look  through  them,  but 
not  at  them.  If  we  attempt  to  take  them  off  to  look  at  them,  we 
are  totally  blind.     What  they  are  objectively  we  do  not  know. 

They  are  the  tools  with  which  consciousness  works Time 

and  space  are  for  us  the  instruments  with  which  we  grasp  the 
world.  We  have  a  lease  of  these  instruments,  and  usually  a 
lease  for  less  than  ninety-nine  years.  Whether  with  different 
mental  instruments  other  worlds  may  be  opened  to  us,  whether 
the  evil  in  this  world  is  real  or  is  only  a  distortion  produced  by 
the  inadequacy  of  the  tools  or  the  imperfection  of  us  who  handle 
them,  we  can  not  know  in  this  life.  We  may  discover  when  the 
lease  runs  out." 


Electricity  as  a   Restorer  of  Deserts.— Under  the 

heading  "  Lands  of  the  Future,"  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris.  Sep- 
tember 29)  discusses  the  possibilities  of  a  number  of  countries  that 
are  at  present  uninhabited,  but  have  great  available  water-power. 
He  says : 

"'A  new  world!'  cried  Christopher  Columbus  when  he  saw 
the  splendors  of  the  West  Indies  spread  before  his  fleet.  'A  new 
land  ' — this  is  also  the  thought  that  inspires  the  engineer  of  to- 
day when  he  regards  vast  regions,  thinly  settled  or  even  desert, 
but  largely  endowed  with  natural  wealth — ores,  hydraulic  power. 
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"white  coal,"  capable  of  running  thousands  of  factories  and  of 
thus  furnishing  employment  for  countless  generations  to  come. 
Such  are  countries  still  almost  unknown,  tho  near  civilized  lands 
—the  arctic  regions,  Lapland,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and 
we  may  add  northern  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  It  seems 
certain  that  these  countries,  now  scarcely  inhabited,  will  be  largely 
exploited  and  may  be  the  objects  of  eager  competition  in  a  nearer 
future  than  may  be  supposed.  To-day,  when  the  industrial  sci- 
ences know  how  to  transform  water-power  or  wind-power  into 
electricity  and  to  utilize  its  energy  in  the  three  forms  of  mechani- 
cal power,  heat,  and  light,  the  great  water-courses  and  cataracts 


is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in   The  Railway  Age  (Chicago, 
October  19).     He  says: 

"The  road-bed  is  concrete,  and  by  dispensing  with  ballast  it  is 
possible  to  flush  the  whole  floor  and  thus  prevent  dust  and  most 
of  the  offensive  odors  due  to  oil-drippings,  which  have  caused  so 
much  complaint  in  the  New  York  subway.  For  this  reason  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  extensions  of  the  New  York  subway  may 
use  a  longitudinal  timber  for  rail  support  embedded  in  a  concrete 
road-bed,  which  may  be  kept  clean.  The  steel  car  for  the  Phila- 
delphia   subway  .   .   .  includes   several   improvements   over   cars 

usually  built  for  such  service.  A 
prominent  one  is  the  middle  door, 
which  permits  a  much  more  rapid 
movement  of  passengers  on  entering 
and  leaving  the  cars,  and  in  this  way 
the  length  of  stops  is  reduced  and  a 
faster  schedule  obtained.  By  the  use 
of  the  deep  fish-belly  steel  side-sill, 
the  underframe  is  made  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  the  whole  load,  and 
the  weakness  due  to  the  middle-door 
opening  is  overcome.  These  middle 
doors  are  operated  with  a  pneumatic 
device  which  can  be  handled  from 
either  end.  The  cars  are  also  fitted 
with  automatic  car  and  air  brake 
couplers — an  innovation  in  electric 
service."     

FIRES   IN   SKY-SCRAPERS. 


A  VIEW   IN   THE   DOWNTOWN  SKY-SCRAPER  DISTRICT, 

Showing  the  Stock  F.xchange,  the  Subtreasury,  and  the  "  Curb"  market 


of  these  mountainous  lands  will  one  day  be  real  sources  of  wealth, 
more  precious  than  the  coal-mines  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  This  source  of  power,  applicable  to  all  industries,  will  be 
more  advantageous  than  coal,  in  that  it  is  more  easily  utilized, 
more  healthful,  and  will  be  inexhaustible  throughout  the  ages. 
Is  this  not  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  by  the  creators  of  elec- 
trical science?  Electricity,  by  its  adaptability  to  all  sorts  of  ap- 
plications, may  possibly  transform,  in  a  few  years,  regions  that 
are  at  present  deserted."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
I)k,i 


T 


Subway     Improvements.— That  the   roadway   and   car 

ipment  of  the  Philadelphia  subway  show  improvement  in  sev- 

eral  >  over  the    construction  employed  in   New  York    city 


HE  construction  of  the  new 
Singer  Building  in  New  York, 
a  lofty  tower  of  forty-two  stories,  612 
feet  high,  leads  The  Journal  of  Fire 
(New  York,  October)  to  speculate  on 
the  consequences  of  a  fire  in  this 
structure  or  in  any  very  high  steel- 
frame  building.  It  concludes  that  the 
average  sky-scraper  is  too  high  for 
adequate  fire  protection,  and  that 
when  such  a  building  begins  to  burn, 
the  people  in  the  upper  stories  will 
have  to  sit  down  with  such  calmness 
as  they  can  muster  and  wait  for  it  to 
be  put  out — or  for  the  alternative. 
Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"  The  danger  is  not  so  much  to  prop- 
erty as  it  is  to  life,  and  for  this  reason 
the  matter  deserves  very  careful  con- 
sideration. The  modern  office-build- 
ing contains  a  small  army  of  occu- 
pants, both  men  and  women,  and  the 
endangering  of  these  is  a  great  respon- 
sibility. 

"The  sky-scraper  as  a  fire  risk  has 
not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  justify 
any  conclusion  as  to  its  fire  safety,  but 
judging  by  present  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience it  represents  a  serious  fire 
possibility.  The  question  of  safety  for  the  occupants  may  be 
passed  by  in  the  belief  in  the  'fireproof  '  capacity  of  the  building, 
but  this  belief  is  a  delusion,  and  a  dependence  on  it  likely  to  result 
disastrously.  The  results  of  the  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco 
conflagrations  were  not  needed  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the 
'fireproof  idea,  for  New  York's  fire  experience  was  amply  suffi- 
cient for  this. 

"  The  so-called  fireproof  building  is  fireproof  only  as  regards 
the  structure  itself,  and  this  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  build- 
ing, as  such,  does  not  assure  the  safety  of  the  inmates  nor  the 
security  of  the  contents,  and  as  regards  fire  danger  to  life  it  is  the 
part  of  prudence  to  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ordinary 
building.  It  must  be  conceded  that  in  an  office-building  it  is 
possible  for  fire  to  start,  and  the  smoke,  heat,  and  flames  to  spread 
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throughout,  making  it  impossible  to  use  the  stairways  and  eleva- 
tors as  exits.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  number  of  persons  will  be  imprisoned  above  the  lire  and  their 
safety  dependent  upon  circumstances. 

"The  possibility  of  a  serious  fire  in  an  office-building  is  gener- 
ally discounted  on  the  ground  that  office-buildings  do  not  contain 
enough  fuel  for  a  considerable  lire,  but 
whoever  entertains  this  notion  should 
look  about  and  estimate  the  quantity  of 
combustible  materials  contained  in  an 
office  in  the  shape  of  desks,  cabinets, 
rugs,  papers,  etc.  It  is  true  that  the  us- 
ual office  occupancy  is  not  such  as  results 
in  frequent  fires,  but  there  are  the  hazards 
due  to  the  heat,  light,  and  power,  and  in 
many  instances  offices  are  used  for  com- 
paratively hazardous  purposes.  At  the 
same  time  among  thousands  of  offices  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  fires,  and  among  these  some  that 
will  get  headway  and  result  in  a  con- 
siderable fire. 

"Apart  from  the  offices,  however,  the 
office-building  contains  occupancies  on 
the  grade  floor  and  basement  that  are 
very  likely  to  cause  fire.  1 1  is  a  common 
practise  to  use  the  grade  floor  for  stores, 
and  these  frequently  are  of  a  class  that 
represent  something  of  a  fire  risk.  In 
addition,  the  basement,  like  all  basements, 
is  used  for  purposes  that  favor  the  start 
of  fire.  The  engineers'  quarters,  service 
machinery,  and  the  practise  of  general 
storage  contain  fire  risks  that  can  not  be 
overlooked,  while  the  presence  of  occu- 
pancies such  as  press-rooms  in  newspaper 
buildings,  a  drug-store  in  the  Times 
Building,  and  a  kitchen  in  the  Flatiron 
Building  represents  a  comparatively  se- 
vere internal  exposure.  The  fire  con- 
ditions of  the  basement  and  grade  floor 
are  specially  important  because  in  practi- 
cally all  buildings  there  is  open  com- 
munication with  the  stair  and  elevator 
openings,  and  a  fire  at  the  low  levels  is 
likely  to  result  in  cutting  off  egress  from 
all  the  upper  floors,  as  well  as  rendering 
the  elevator  machinery  useless. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Singer  Tower  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  elevators  and  the 
stairways  are  in  separate  shafts  and 
completely  enclosed,  so  that  they  could 
probably  be  used  as  fire-escapes,  but  in 
the  case  of  most  office-buildings  the 
condition  is  such  that,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  building  is  without  fire-escapes, 
in  the  sense  that  if  the  usual  means  of 

exit  can  not  be  used  on  account  of  smoke  or  heat,  the  occupants 
have  no  alternate  means  of  leaving  the  building." 

As  an  example  of  tall  buildings  without  fire-escapes,  the  writer 
refers  us  to  the  Times  Building  and  the  Flatiron  Building  in  New 
York,  and,  in  general,  to  what  he  terms  tower  buildings.  In  these 
the  small  floor  area  has  resulted  in  a  single  means  of  exit,  that  is, 
the  elevator  and  stairway  are  in  one  shaft,  with  the  result  that  in 
case  of  fire  the  smoke  and  heat  rising  through  this  shaft  prevent 
the  use  of  the  sole  means  of  exit.     He  says : 

"  The  shafts  for  the  stairs  and  elevator  are  usually  unenclosed 
and  open  on  each  floor  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  thereby 
making  them  veritable  chimneys  to  furnish  a  draft  for  the  fire  and 
quickly  spread  the  smoke  and  heat  throughout  the  entire  building. 
As  a  result,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  occupants  will  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  building  and  take  their  chances  until  the 
fire  is  put  out.  What  would  happen  in  this  event  is  entirely  prob- 
lematical. Those  undergoing  the  experience  might  have  nothing 
worse  to  complain  of  than  the  effects  of  inhaling  smoke,  but  with 


smoke  filling  the  halls  and  rooms  of  a  building,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
a  panic,  and  this  might  be  tar  worse  than  the  effect  of  the  tire 
itself.  On  t'le  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  more  serious 
consequences  might  ensue.  A  fireproof  building  holds  heat  and 
smoke  like  an  oven,  and  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  even  a  slight  tire  would  produce  suffocating  conditions  on  the 

floors  above  it.      

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
Fire  Department  may  be  expected  to 
arrive  in  time  to  prevent  any  serious  re- 
sults, but  in  dealing  with  fire  it  must  be 
remembered  that  circumstances  may 
arise  in  which  the  usual  Fire-Uepartment 
response  of  three  minutes  may  be 
lengthened  to  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes. 
If  an  ordinary  fire  has  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  companies  due  on  the 
first  alarm  are  already  employed,  making 
it  necessary  for  more  distant  companies 
to  answer  the  alarm  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  an  extra-alarm  fire  in  the  district,  the 
distance  to  be  traveled  by  the  nearest 
company  may  be  considerable.  Such 
unavoidable  delays  have  to  be  counted 
on,  and  the  loss  of  time  may  result  in 
a  slight  fire  getting  under  headway,  the 
results  of  which  can  not  be  anticipated." 


THE  PROPOSED   SINGER  BUILDING. 

This  42-story  sky-scraper,  612  feet  tall,  will  be  preparedfor 
the  possibility  of  fire  by  having  its  elevators  and  stairways 
in  separate  enclosed  shafts. 


MAN    AS  A   MACHINE. 

AMOVING  train  may  be  studied 
from  two  standpoints.  We  may  in- 
vestigate the  transformation  of  energy 
that  results'in  its  motion — the  action  and 
interaction  of  different  parts  of  the  mech- 
anism— without  mentioning  the  engineer 
who  stands  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle. 
Such  a  treatment  would  be  complete  from 
the  physical  standpoint.  Or,  we  may  dis- 
regard all  this  and  treat  the  motion  as 
due  to  the  engineer,  who  is  in  turn  con- 
trolled by  his  superiors  acting  by  and 
through  a  system  of  regulations.  To  un- 
derstand fuhy  what  is  taking  place,  both 
series  of  phenomena  must  be  taken  into 
account.  So,  too,  psychologists  general- 
ly recognize  that  there  are  two  parallel 
series  of  phenomena  to  be  studied  in  man. 
To  regard  man  entirely  as  a  machine,  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  he  is  conscious  of 
what  he  does  and  that  this  consciousness 
modifies  his  acts,  would  not  be  justifiable, 
yet  it  is  possible  to  look  at  him  from  that 
standpoint,  and  a  mechanical  psychology  is  complete  as  far  as  it 
goes.  In  an  article  on  what  he  calls  "Objective  Psychology," 
contributed  to  lh&  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  September  29),  Prof. 
W.  Bechtereff,  of  the  Medical  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  takes 
up  the  subject  from  this  side.  In  the  first  place  he  asserts  that  the 
difference  between  a  conscious  and  an  automatic  act  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  time  of  action.  The  acts  that  we  call  "  conscious  " 
take  place,  he  tells  us,  always  in  a  relatively  longer  period  of  time 
than  simple  reflex  acts.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  speed  of  associations  in  consciousness  varies  generally 
between  one-fifth  and  one-eighth  of  a  second,  which  is  an  enor- 
mously long  time  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  reflex  acts.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  conscious  and  voluntary  acts 
become  unconscious  and  automatic  by  repeated  exercise,  as  their 
execution  becomes  more  rapid.  It  is  known  also  that  rapid  com- 
plex psychic  processes,  such  as  a  series  of  states  of  emotion,  nor- 
mal or  pathologic,  are  accompanied  by  a  less  degree  of  conscious- 
ness than  those  that  pass  softly  and  quietly.     It  is  known  that 
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every  clearly  and  deeply  conscious  act  is  accompanied  by  a  de- 
pression of  the  voluntary  movements.  Inversely  all  psychic  acts 
leading  to  a  series  of  involuntary  movements  are  less  conscious 
and  sometimes  quite  unconscious.  Evidently,  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  obstacles  to  transfers  of  neuro-psychic  energy,  conscious- 
ness also  is  lost;  consequently  the  growth  of  obstacles  in  the 
nerve-centers,  accompanied  naturally  by  the  retardation  of  neuro- 
psychic  processes,  leads  to  consciousness.  .  .  .  To  put  it  differ- 
ently, consciousness  of  neuro-psychic  activity  is  the  result  of  ob- 
stacles to  the  transfer  of  neuro-psychic  energy,  which,  having 
reached  a  certain  intensity,  causes  subjective  manifestations  of 
this  activity." 

It  is  for  this  reason,  the  author  asserts,  that  psychology  has  an 
outer  and  an  inner  aspect— the  former  objective,  and  related  solely 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  nerve-centers,  the  other  subjective,  and 
related  to  what  takes  place  in  our  consciousness.  If  he  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  latter  phenomena  are  due  entirely  to  obstructive 
conditions  in  the  former,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  conscious 
process  that  does  not  depend  in  some  way  on  what  takes  place  in 
the  nerve-centers.     To  quote  again : 

"Some  of  the  simplest  reflex  acts  are  unconscious,  but  those 
that  are  a  little  more  complicated  become  conscious.  Five  stages 
intervene  between  a  stimulation  and  the  resulting  movement :  (r) 
Reception  of  the  external  irritation,  (2)  inward  transmission  along 
a  nerve,  (3)  central  reaction,  (4)  outward  transmission,  (5)  muscu- 
lar contraction.  Of  these  only  the  third,  the  central  reaction,  is 
accompanied  by  consciousness ;  it  is  the  germ  of  conscious  mental 
activity. 

"In  the  higher  neuro-psychic  processes  we  have  a  complication 
of  the  central  reaction,  consisting  in  its  delay  in  several  nerve- 
centers,  where  it  is  retained,  transformed,  and  multiplied  .  .  .  and 
lixt  in  a  subjective  form,  leaving  a  trace  capable  of  being  revived. 
...  In  this  case  all  the  direction  of  the  nervous  activity  is  only 
the  consequence  of  the  external  excitation  of  a  sense-organ." 

After  taking  up  all  sorts  of  specific  instances  of  nerve-activity — 
such  as  the  pleasure  felt  on  reading  an  agreeable  or  exciting  book, 
the  mental  action  caused  by  watching  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
gymnastic  feat — the  author  concludes  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
psychic  process,  conscious  or  unconscious,  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  objective  modifications  of  the  brain-tissue.  Very  often,  it  is 
true,  the  manifestations  of  brain-action  are  due,  wholly  or  partly, 
not  so  much  to  immediate  external  stimulation,  as  to  energy  stored 
in  the  brain  ;  but  this  storage  was  primarily  due  to  external  excita- 
tion, so  that  the  rule  holds.  The  mechanism,  as  the  writer  under- 
stands it,  is  as  follows: 

"  The  cerebral  modifications,  beginning  with  an  excitation  of  the 
external  nervous  system,  pass  thence  into  the  central  organ,  where 
they  are  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  and  enter  into  the 
general  central  reserve  of  energy,  which  later  produces  voluntary 
or  psychomotor  processes;  01,  passing  through  the  brain,  the 
nerve  stimulation  may  arouse  in  it  a  great  provision  of  nerve- 
energy  which  produces  a  series  of  voluntary  acts  exceeding  in 
force  and  volume  the  ordinary  results  of  nerve-excitement ;  or. 
nnally,  passing  through  more  direct  channels,  it  may  encounter  no 
considerable  reserve  of  energy'  and  is  simply  changed  into  a  reflex 
act." 

In  his  effort  to  show  that  there  is  a  physical  basis  for  every  fact 
Mt  sensation,  the  writer  takes  up  the  simple  sensations  of  taste, 
which  have  been  investigated  along  this  line  by  Sternberg.     Why 
is  a  sweet  taste  pleasant  and  a  bitter  one  disagreeable?  asks  this 
authority.     First,  he  says,  let  us  inquire  why  some  substances  are 
pleasant  and  others  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  also  why  some 
are  bitter  and  some  sweet.     He  concludes  that  sweet  substances 
have  what  he  calls  a  "  harmony  "  in  their  chemical  constitution, 
the  destruction  of  which  results  in  the  formation  of  bitter  com- 
binations.    He  finds  that  there  is  always  a  bitter  substance  nearly 
allied  to  a  sweet  one  and  that  chemical  transformation  is  easj  , 
The  sensation  of  sweetness  is  thus  similar  to  that  of  musical  har- 
mony, both  being  due  to  a  harmony  of  external  vibrations.     In 
conclusion  the  author  says  : 


"  Subjective  symbols  must  always  be  regarded  as  the  internal 
signs  marking  a  certain  gradation  of  relations  between  the  organ- 
ism and  external  excitants.  ...  In  such  signs  resides  the  useful 
relationship  between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  for  .  .  . 
it  is  clear  that  the  organism  can  not  distinguish  the  good  from  the 
bad  by  means  of  external  influences.  Nevertheless,  the  final  re- 
sult is  always  a  modification  of  the  external  order,  so  that,  the 
author  thinks,  objective  psychology,  which  disregards  the  action 
of  consciousness,  is  a  useful  and  legitimate  study." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NITROGEN   FOR   PNEUMATIC  TIRES. 

THE  pneumatic  tire  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  expensive  and  its 
uncertainties  are  many,  but  in  spite  of  the  various  attempts 
to  supplant  it  with  solid,  cellular,  or  stuffed  tires  of  various  pat- 
terns, it  has  now  no  serious  rivals,  and  apparently  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  must  take  place  along  the  line  of  attempts  to 
remove  some  of  its  inconveniences.  Among  these  the  chief  is 
its  tendency  to  become  deflated.  An  account  of  various  investi- 
gations into  the  causes  of  this  action  and  the  possibilities  of 
avoiding  it  is  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  15),  by 
Francis  Marre.     Says  this  writer: 

"  Pneumatic  tires,  whether  on  a  bicycle  or  an  automobile,  al- 
ways become  more  or  less  deflated  in  the  course  of  time,  even 
when  there  is  no  puncture  and  the  valves  are  perfectly  tight.  All 
cyclists  and  chauffeurs  know  that  a  tire  needs  pumping  up,  from 
time  to  time,  to  keep  it  hard  and  rigid.  This  is  because  the  en- 
closed air  constantly  tends  to  escape  through  the  envelop ;  the 
phenomenon,  which  is  due  to  what  chemists  call  osmose,  is  quite 
complex  and  is  worth  attention." 

The  force  that  tends  to  drive  the  air  out  of  the  tire,  the  writer 
tells  us,  is  of  course  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  inside 
and  outside.  In  a  quiet  place  at  constant  temperature,  the  outside 
pressure  does  not  vary,  but  that  inside  lessens  as  the  air  'leaks 
away,  so  that  ultimately  there  is  equalization;  the  tire  is  "flat," 
and  the  leaking  stops.  If  the  tire  is  heated,  either  by  the  sun  or 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  vehicle,  the  tension  of  the  inside  air 
increases  and  the  leaking  goes  on  faster.  If  there  is  unequal 
pressure  on  the  tire,  as  when  it  rolls  over  a  rough  road,  the  inte- 
rior air  is  rapidly  comprest  at  irregular  intervals,  also  increasing 
the  pressure  that  tends  to  drive  it  out.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  phenomena.     Says  the  writer : 

"  Under  the  influence  of  the  comprest  air  inside,  the  pores  in 
the  elastic  substance  of  the  tire  enlarge  and  allow  the  air  to  filter 
through.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  elasticity,  for  an 
elastic  body  when  distended  never  returns  exactly  to  its  former 
dimensions.  The  difference  is  extremely  small,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  appreciable,  especially  after  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
result  is  that  the  pores  in  the  rubber  enlarge  more  and  more.  Be- 
sides, the  passage  of  the  air  through  them  erodes  their  borders 
by  its  friction  and  thus  enlarges  them  further.  These  actions  are 
of  course  infinitesimal,  but  they  are  cumulative  and  finally  ac- 
quire such  magnitude  as  to  render  the  filtration  easier  and  more 
rapid. 

"  All  this  explains  some  evident  facts  :  the  ultimate  deflation  of 
tires  when  left  to  themselves,  and  the  increased  rapidity  of  the 
action  in  a  hot  place  or  under  rough  usage.  We  must  add  a  fact 
of  high  importance,  which  is  probably  a  prime  factor  in  the  defla- 
tion— the  alteration  of  rubber  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  This  is  double  ;  that  is,  from  a  chemical  standpoint  it  is 
due  to  two  different  reactions — a  modification  of  the  rubber  itselt 
by  simple  oxidation,  and  a  complex  oxidation  of  the  sulfur  used  in 
its  vulcanization.  Without  going  into  details,  which  are  yet  very 
obscure,  we  may  say  that  the  results  are  well  known.  They  con- 
sist of  a  modification  of  the  rubber,  which  gradually  loses  its 
flexibility,  hardens,  becomes  slightly  brittle,  and  finally  cracks 
Thus  microscopic  perforations  arise,  through  which  the  enclosed 
air  rapidly  escapes 

"  To  avoid  this,  there  is  1  ut  one  method,  and  that  a  radical  one 
— to  find  some  other  fluid  than  air  for  the  inflation  of  the  tires. 
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The  numerous  patient  investigations  that  have  been  made  to  this 
end  have  eliminated,  in  the  first  place,  all  liquids,  which  can  not 
be  employed  because  they  are  inelastic  and  incompressible.  Of 
gases,  the  best  would  appear  to  be  nitrogen,  which  being  very 
neutral  chemically,  is  almost  without  action  on  caoulchouc  and  on 
the  sulfur  incorporated  with  it.  Numerous  laboratory  experi- 
ments have  shown  the  good  results  that  may  follow  its  use,  and 
this  has  entered  into  current  practise  more  and  more.  In  recent 
tests  of  automobiles,  tires  inflated  with  nitrogen  have  behaved 
very  well,  and  chauffeurs  now  show  a  marked  preference  for  such 
tires  instead  of  those  inflated  with  air. 

"The  inflation  is  very  simply  accomplished.  Steel  bottles  con- 
taining nitrogen  under  pressure  are  to  be  purchased  at  a  moder- 
ate price.  These  are  provided  with  a  stopper  to  which  a  pressure- 
gage  is  attached  and  which  communicates  with  a  flexible  tube 
ending  in  a  nozzle  that  may  be  screwed  to  the  valve  of  the  tire. 
This  brief  description  may  explain  how  easy  it  is  to  inflate  a  tire 
by  putting  the  nitrogen  receiver  in  communication  with  it,  which 
may  be  done  by  simply  turning  a  stop-cock. 

"  In  this  way  the  fatiguing  operation  of  the  pump  is  done  away 
with  and  at  the  same  time  the  danger  of  deflation  is  diminished." 
—  Translation  made  for  In?.  Literary  Digest. 


PAPER   UP  TO   DATE. 

IN  an  article  on  modern  paper,  contributed  to  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris,  September  22),  Albert  Maire  gives  many  inter- 
esting facts  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  this  arti- 
cle. He  enumerates  a  large  number  of  vegetable  substances  from 
which  paper  may  be  made,  but  adheres  to  the  opinion  thatnothing 
is  equal  to  linen.  Patents  have  been  issued  in  various  countries 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  barley,  oats,  rice,  indian-corn, 
peas,  beans,  alfalfa,  ramie,  pine-needles,  sugar-cane  refuse,  jute. 
moss,  seaweed,  tobacco,  lichens,  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees, 
beets,  potatoes,  and  other  equally  strange  things.  In  most  cases, 
the  author  tells  us,  the  price  of  manufacture  is  excessive  when  we 
consider  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  great  bulk  of  our  paper 
— not  the  best,  but  that  most  commonly  used — is  made,  as  most 
people  know,  of  the  wood  of  certain  trees.  The  point  that  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  paper-maker  is  to  choose  vegeta- 
ble fibers  having  the  highest  percentage  of  product  in  pulp.  Of 
this  he  says : 

"The  maximum  product  does  not  exceed  60  per  cent.  ;  this  is 
obtained  from  white  woods  such  as  poplar,  and  from  pine  treated 
chemically.  Then  come,  in  order,  common  pine-wood  pulp,  50  per 
cent.;  alfalfa,  50;  straw,  401045  ;  oak  and  walnut  wood,  29  to  26." 

It  is  not  quite  accurate,  the  author  thinks,  to  condemn  all  mod- 
ern paper  as  inferior.  In  old  times  almost  all  paper  was  of  good 
quality  ;  to-day  most  of  it  is  inferior  because  we  desire  to  use  it 
for  purposes  for  which  perishability  is  unobjectionable  and  cheap- 
ness a  desideratum.  The  modern  chemial  treatment  of  fiber,  on 
the  whole,  is  less  injurious  to  it  than  the  rotting  to  which  it  was 
formerly  subjected.  Insufficient  removal  of  the  chemicals,  such 
as  calcium  chlorid,  by  washing,  is  the  cause  of  deterioration  of 
most  modern  paper.  The  author  enumerates  seven  chief  varieties 
of  paper,  according  to  its  uses,  namely  :  printing  paper,  writing- 
paper,  paper  for  binding,  for  industrial  use,  special  papers,  card- 
board, and  papier-mache\  The  last-named  substance,  he  notes, 
is  now  substituted  with  success  for  metal,  stone,  and  wood,  while 
paper  fabrics  are  used  in  some  cases  for  linen,  cotton,  or  silk. 
He  says: 

"With  comprest  paper  are  made  wheels,  rails,  cannon,  horse- 
shoes, polishers  for  gems,  bicycles,  asphalted  tubes  for  gas  or 
electric  wires 

"With  wood-pulp  and  zinc  sulfate  there  has  been  an  attempt, 
in  Berlin,  to  make_artificial  bricks  for  paving.  After  subjecting 
them  to  a  pressure  of  2,000  tons  per  cubic  centimeter  they  are 
baked  for  forty-eight  hours.  In  similar  fashion  are  made  roofing- 
tiles  and  water-pipes.  Telegraph-poles  made  of  rolled  sheets  of 
paper  .  .  .  are  hollow,  lighter  than  wood,  and  resist  weather 
well 


"  In  Japan  they  make  of  paper:  clothing,  .   .  .  window-frames, 
lanterns,  umbrellas,  handkerchiefs,  artificial  leather,  etc.  ...    lit 
the  Unied  States  and  even   in  Germany  are   made  paper  cof- 
fins.    In   Germany   they   make   paper  barrels,  vases,  and   milk 
bottles 

"Straw  hats  may  now  be  bought  into  which  enters  not  an  atom 
of  straw.  They  are  made  of  narrow  paper  strips,  dyed  yellow. 
.  .  .  Artificial  sponges  are  made  of  cellulose  or  paper-pulp.  In 
England  paper  matches  are  commonly  sold.  .  .  .  Mr.  Claviez  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  paper  thread  to  be  used  in  sewing  shoes, 
and  Chardonnet's  artificial  silk  is  made  on  a  basis  of  papet 
pulp. 

"  The  use  of  paper  in  industry  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  1 1 
is  employed  to  make  imitation  porcelain,  for  bullets,  shoes,  billiard 
table  cloth,  sails  for  boats,  boards  for  building,  .  .  .  impermeablt- 
bags  for  cement  and  powdered  substances,  .  .  .  boats,  vessels  for 
water.  There  has  even  been  made  a  paper  stove,  which  is  said  to 
have  stood  the  fire  well.  Cellulose  may  be  used  to  prepare  a 
water-proof  coating  that  may  be  applied  like  paint.  .  .  .  Whol> 
houses  have  been  built  of  paper;  ...  in  Norway  there  is  a 
church,  holding  1,000  persons,  built  entirely  of  it,  even  to  the 
belfry." 

In  closing,  the  author  tells  us  that  the  total  quantity  of  paper 
made  in  the  world  during  the  current  year  would  form  a  cube 
whose  side  would  be  more  than  51  kilometers  (31.7  miles). — 
Translation  wade  for 1 'he  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

Press  despatches  state  that  the  engineers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  company 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  turning  the  Colorado  River  back  into  its  old  channel 
at  the  point  where  two  years  ago  it  cut  through  its  western  bank  and  began  to 
flow  into  the  Salton  Desert.  According  to  these  advices  the  river  is  again 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  so-called  Salton  "Sea"  will  begin  Co 
dry  up. 

"The  lifetime  of  a  good  watch,"  says  A mateur  Work  (Boston,  October),  is 
50  years.  In  its  daily  duties  the  balance  vibrates  18,000  times  every  hour, 
432,000  times  a  day,  or  157,680,000  times  a  year.  The  hair-spring  makes  a  sim- 
ilar number  of  vibrations  and  an  equal  number  of  ticks  from  the  escapement.  If 
it  is  a  really  good  watch,  multiply  157,680,000  by  50,  which  gives  7,884,000,000 
pulsations  for  50  years.  The  chances  arc  that  the  watch  may  even  then  be 
in  serviceable  condition.  This  is  a  marvelous  record,  considering  the  smalt 
quantity  of  food  that  has  been  consumed  by  its  constant  action.  We  say  food 
because  whatever  labors  must  be  fed,  and  the  watch  'lives  '  on  about  16  inches 
of  mainspring  every  24  hours,  which  furnishes  the  power." 

"It  is  probably  a  fact  not  generally  known, "  says  The  Bulletin  of  the  Anu  n 
can  Iron  and  Steel  Association  (Philadelphia,  October  1),  "  that  the  Michigan 
copper  country  possesses  the  world's  three  deepest  vertical  mining  shafts.  The 
deepest  of  these  is  the  No.  3  at  the  North  Tamarack  property,  its  measurement 
being  5,200  feet — 80  feet  less  than  a  mile.  To  the  south,  at  a  distance  of 
4,000  feet,  is  the  No.  5  shaft  of  the  same  company.  This  ranks  as  the  second 
deepest  vertical  shaft  on  the  globe,  its  measurement  being  5,080  feet  from  tri 
collar  to  the  bottom  of  the  level.  Second  only  to  these  great  openings  is  tre 
Red  Jacket  shaft  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company,  which  is  down  4,900  feet, 
and  in  which  the  copper  lode  was  not  encountered  until  a  depth  of  3,300  feet 
had  been  attained.  The  deepest  incline  shaft  in  the  world  is  the  No.  4  of  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla.  This  shaft  itself,  from  th  ;  collar  to  the  lowest  level,  is 
sunk  on  the  plane  of  the  lode  for  a  distance  of  8,100  feet,  while  from  a  drift  at 
the  bottom  a  winze  extends  downward  190  feet  to  the  boundary  of  the  property, 
giving  a  measurement  of  8,290  feet  from  the  surface.  No.  4  shaft  passes  by 
the  Red  Jacket  shaft  at  the  fifty-sixth  level." 

The  success  of  the  scheme  to  transmit  power  electrically  from  Victoria  Falls 
is  doubted  by  The  Financial  Times  (London),  as  quoted  in  the  Da-.ly  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports  (Washington).     It  is  asserted  by  the  Times  that  views  ob- 
tained from  various  experts  on  the  Rand,    in  Africa,  show  that  the  scheme  wil) 
not  be  a  financial  success.      We  read.   "In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ran.l 
coal  is  both  cheap  and  abundant,  and  water  for  condensing  purposes  can    1  1 
obtained  in  practically  unlimited  quantities  within  40  miles  of  Johannesburg 
Where  coal  is  dear  and  water  is  scarce  there  is  no  question  about  the  success 
of  a  cheap  water-power  installation,  and  this  accounts  for  the  success  of  such 
enormous  undertakings  as  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Corporation  with  an 
issued  capital  of  S30,ooo,ooo,  coal  being  unobtainable  in    Mexico  city  under 
about  $7.50  per  ton,  and  for  the  desire  to  operate  by  water-power  electric  tram 
ways  and  lighting  plants  in  all  the  larger  centers  of  South  America  where  coal 
is  equally  dear.   On  the  other  hand,  with  unlimited  coal  at  a  low  price  and  with 
modern  electrical  appliances,  it  is  said  to  be  very  questionable  whether  the 
Victoria  Falls  can  transmit  power  to  the  Rand  in  selling  competition  with  that 
to  be  derived  from  such  cheap  coal.     The  longest  transmission  line  at  present 
working  is  said  to  be  less  than  200  miles,  carrying  an  effective  load  of  under 
40,000  horse-power."    The  long  distance  from  the  falls  to  the  Rand  will  inter- 
fere, The  Times  says,  with  the  success  of  the  movement. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


PROBABLE  COMPLEXION  OF  THE  SACRED 

COLLEGE. 

THAT  a  new  American  cardinal  will  be  appointed  at  the  next 
Papal  Consistory  to  be  held,  it  is  thought,  not  later  than 
December,  is  die  opinion  of  a  correspondent  from  Rome  to  the 
New  York  Freeman  s  Journal.  The  choice  is  expected  to  fall 
upon  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia:  Archbishop  Ouigley.  of 
Chicago:  or  Archbishop  Farley,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  mistake, 
thinks  the  correspondent,  to  regard  Archbishop  Ryan,  who  is  sev- 
enty-five, as  too  old.  since  Cardinal  Samassa.  who  was  raised  to 
the  purple  at  the  last  Consistory,  was  then  seventy-eight.  On  the 
other  hand.  Mgr.  Ouigley,  now  fifty-two  years  of  age,  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  too  young  for  the  honor,  since  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege already  holds  two  younger  than  he,  Cardinals  Skrbensky  and 
Merry  del  Val.  Other  questions  than  age,  however,  it  is  inti- 
mated, will  likely  influence  the  decision.  Concerning  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  choice  falling  upon  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  we 
ready : 

"  A  careful  study  of  the  dioceses  of  the  whole  world  will  show 
that  in  many  respects  New  York,  after  Rome  itself,  is  the  most 
important  in  the  Catholic  Church  to-day.  In  the  first  place  New 
York  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Western  World,  besides  being  sec- 
ond only  to  London  in  population  with  its  Catholic  population  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half  (the  Directory  figures  are  1,200.000.  but 
they  are  several  years  old),  it  contains  almost  as  many  Catholics 
as  the  whole  of  England,  and  certainly  more  than  the  whole  of 
Australia — and  this  Catholic  population  is  increasing  and  will  in- 
evitably increase  by  leap:;  and  bounds  in  the  future.  Then  again 
New  York  is  about  to  celebrate  an  event  hitherto  very  rare  in  the 
history  of  American  dioceses,  that  of  the  first  centenary  of  its 
establishment  as  a  diocese.  With  Pius  X.  all  these  considera- 
tions would  not  tip  the  balance  were  they  not  supported  by  his 
great  esteem  and  affection  for  the  archbishop— of  which  his 
Holiness  makes  no  secret.  On  the  whole,  then,  one  need  not  be 
a  prophet  to  be  able  to  predict  that  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  will 
be  solemnly  consecrated  by  a  cardinal  archbishop  of  New  York 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  jubilee  of  his  diocese." 

Some  interesting  speculations  as  to  the  choice  of  cardinals  for 
foreign  countries  are  given  by  the  correspondent.  From  these 
may  be  derived  some  idea  of  the  relations  at  present  existing  be- 
tween the  Holy  Father  and  his  foreign  dioceses.     To  quote : 

"  Hitherto  F ranee  has  had  from  six  to  eight  cardinals  in  the 
Sacred  College — at  present  that  number  is  reduced  to  three: 
Richard,  Lecot,  and  Matthieu,  who  resides  in  Rome.  Will  Pius 
X.  bring  the  number  up  to  the  usual  complement  at  the  coming 
Consistory,  which  will  hardly  be  held  later  than  December? 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  will,  but  it  is  probable  that 
one  other  French  cardinal  will  be  made  as  a  recognition  of  the 
splendid  and  unanimous  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  shown  by  the 
French  hierarchy  during  the  present  crisis.  Germany  has  now 
three  cardinals— Fischer.  Kopp.  and  Steinhuber.  the  last  of  whom 
is  a  cardinal  of  the  Curia.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  number 
will  be  increased,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  position  which 
Germany  occupies  in  the  Catholic  world  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Holy  Father  wishes  to  avoid  even  the 
remotest  chance  of  offending  French  susceptibilities.  Spain  has 
five  cardinals,  and  the  number  is  not  likely  to  be  increased,  altho 
two  of  them.  Merry  del  Val  and  Vives  y  Tuto,  are  cardinals  of 
the  Curia.  There  are  also  five  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  they  will 
remain  at  that  figure.  Italy  has  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  cardi- 
nals, of  whom  eleven  are  bishops  of  Italian  dioceses  outside 
Rome  and  its  district,  and  twenty-four  belong  to  the  Curia.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Holy  Father  will  confer  the  purple  on  two 
other  Italian  bishops:  hissuccessor  in  the  patriarchate  of  Venice, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo.  Ireland  has  one  cardinal,  but  it 
never  has  any  more:  Australia  also  has  one,  and  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  another  being  created;  Portugal  has  Cardinal  Neto, 
I'atriarch  of  Lisbon,  and  he  will  not  be  given  another  colleague. 
.  lelgium,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  Catholic  countries,  is 
without  a  cardinal  since  the  death  of  Cardinal  Goosens,  there  is 


good  reason  to  believe  that  his  successsor,  Mgr.  Mercier,  will 
enter  the  Sacred  College  at  the  next  Consistory.  England  also  is 
without  a  cardinal  since  the  death  of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  but  if 
your  correspondent's  information  is  correct  it  is  not  likely  that 
Mgr.  Bourne  will  be  created  at  the  next  Consistory.  .Neither  is 
there  at  present  any  talk  of  making  a  prince  of  the  church  among 
the  Canadian  bishops,  and  of  course  South  America  must  be  con- 
tent for  a  long  time  to  come  with  Cardinal  Albuquerque.  This 
list  exhausts  the  present  composition  of  the  Sacred  College,  with 
the  exception  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  solitary  cardinal  of  the 
L'nited  States.  Here  the  probabilities  of  an  increase  have  for 
some  years  past  been  constantly  growing." 

The  twenty-eight  cardinals  of  the  Curia  in  Rome  whose  func- 
tions are  connected  with  the  various  sacred  congregations,  num- 
ber an  unusually  large  proportion  of  very  old  men— quite  half 
being  between  seventy  and  eighty.  1 1  is  the  Pope's  settled  policy, 
says  the  writer.  "  to  allow  the  cardinals  of  the  Curia  to  be  reduced 
to  about  half  their  present  number— or,  to  figure  it  out  more  accu- 
rately, he  intends  to  have  only  eighteen  Curial  cardinals  in  the 
future.  Everybody  knows  that  he  has  practically  abolished  the 
precedent  of  elevating  to  the  purple  nuncios  of  the  first  class  who 
have  completed  the  usual  term  of  six  years  as  apostolic  ambassa- 
dors to  the  great  Powers." 


PLACING   RESPONSIBILITY   FOR   NEGRO 
EXCESSES. 

T^HE  race  tragedy  recently  enacted  in  Adanta  leads  The 
J-  Church  Standard  (Philadephia,  October  27)  to  find  a  source 
of  responsibility  in  the  religious  indifference  of  the  white  toward 
the  black  race.  "  We  greatly  tear."  it  remarks.  "  that  many  of  the 
evils  now  prevailing  at  the  South  are  due  to  the  complete  obliter- 
ation of  religious  sympathy  between  the  white  and  the  black  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  complete  renunciation  by  the  whites  of  the  whole 
country  of  all  responsibility  for  the  religious  nurture  of  the  negro 
race."  In  support  of  this  view,  The  Standard  canvasses  what  it 
calls  "  the  fact"  which  we  quote  : 

"It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  negroes  everywhere  worship  by 
themselves,  and  we  believe  that  the  universal  instinct  which  leads 
them  to  prefer  to  do  so  is  a  good  and  true  instinct.     But  the 
lamentable  feature  of  the  matter  is  that,  with  the  single  exception 
of  our  own  church,  the  negro  denominations  are  absolutely  iso- 
lated from  the  white  denominations  of  their  own  name  and  belief. 
The   Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (white)  has  no  connection  or 
communication  with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  same  fact  obtains  in  all  denominations.     What  follows? 
Why,  this  follows,  that  the  negroes  have  been  left,  and  are  still 
left,  without  the  guiding  and  restraining  influence  of  their  white 
coreligionists.     Is  it  any  wonder  if  ignorant  teachers  of  an  igno- 
rant and  emotional  people  on  whom   they  depend  for  their  daily 
bread  should  work  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  so  de- 
velop and  exaggerate  the  very  passions  and  prejudices  which  they 
ought  to  chasten  and  subdue?     Is  it  any  wonder  if  negro  revival- 
ism, with  its  physical  exaltation,  its  cataleptic  conversions,  and 
its  perpetual  appeal  to  the  emotions,  has  almost  driven  conduct 
out  of  the  negro  mind  as  the  controlling  element  in  religion?    And 
if  many  negroes  have  come  to  think  of  vice  and  even  of  crime  as  a 
sort  of  interlude  in  their  religious  life,  is  there  anything  astonish- 
ing in  that?     Whatever  fault  there  is  in  such  things,  it  can  not  be 
justly  laid  upon  the  negro  people  nor  the  negro  churches.     The 
white  people  of  the  country.  North  and  South,  have  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  their  neglect  of  this  race,  which,  through  no  choice 
of  its  own,  has  been  brought  to  this  country  and  committed  to  the 
charge  of  our  people.     Never  was  so  great  a  charge  more  fate- 
fully  neglected.     The  churches  of  America  give  millions  upon  mil- 
lions for  the  support  of  missions  in  Africa,  India,  China,  and 
Japan;  but  they  practically  leave  ten  millions  of  h<>me-bom  Afri- 
cans to  fall  back  into  barbarism,  and  never  lift  a  finger  to  hold 
them  up.     When  we  read  of  generosity  to  foreign  missions  we 
rejoice  ;  but  when  we  think  of  our  forgotten  Africa  at  home  we 
say  :  These  things  ought  we  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone." 
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NEW  GERMAN  ATTACK  ON  THE  APOSTLES' 

CREED. 

GERMANY,  as  well  as  America,  is  agitated  over  the  impugned 
validity  of  doctrines  derived  from  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
While  the  case  against  Dr.  Crapsey  remains  unsettled  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  existence  of  a  bitter  controversy —the  second 
within  less  than  a  dozen  years— between  the  advanced  and  the  con- 
servative clans  in  German  Christendom.  Something  more  than 
a  decade  ago  the  advice  given  by  Professor  Harnack  to  a  num- 
ber of  young  candidates  for  the  ministry,  urging  them  to  petition 
the  church  governments  to  remove  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  part 
of  the  ordination,  because  this  venerable  confession  was  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  the  best  results  of  modern  theological  research, 
occasioned  a  controversy  that  shook  the  church  of  the  land  of 
Luther  from  center  to  circumference  and  ended  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo  as  far  as  the  official  standing  of  the  Creed  is  concerned. 
The  new  controversy,  begun  a  few  months  ago  and  seemingly  only 
a  cloud  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  has  rapidly  spread  over  the 
whole  church,  and  the  principles  involved  are  eagerly  discust  by 
the  religious  and  political  press.  The  new  agitation  arose  in  the 
following  manner : 

Early  in  the  summer  a  prominent  gentleman  in  Breslau  asked 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  son  by  the  pastors  of  the  city  on  the 
basis  of  a  confession  drawn  up  by  the  young  man  himself,  who 
could  not  with  a  good  conscience  subscribe  to  portions  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  which  legally  constitutes  the  condition  of  con- 
firmation in  the  State  churches.  He  was  refused  at  all  hands,  and 
finally  sent  his  son  to  a  more  liberally  inclined  pastor  in  a  non- 
Prussian  city  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  confirmation  took  place  on 
the  basis  of  his  personal  confession.  The  portions  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  to  which  he  objected  were  the  same  that  had  caused 
the  trouble  in  the  Harnack  controversy,  namely,  the  statements 
that  Christ  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  once  bitter  attacks  were  made  upon  the  church 
authorities  for  their  insistence  upon  the  venerable  Creed  as  a  con- 
dition for  acceptance  and  recognition  as  a  member  in  the  Protes- 
tant church,  because  it  is  claimed  that  while  this  Creed  may  still 
legally  represent  the  confession  of  the  Protestant  church,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  thinking  portion  of  the  church  has  broken 
with  it. 

A  representative  voice  of  this  kind  is  heard  in  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung.  the  article  emanating,  as  the  editor  declares,  from  the 
pen  of  a  leading  theological  professor,  who,  however,  does  not 
sign  his  name.     Among  other  things  he  says,  in  substance  : 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  has  outlived 
its  time,  and  the  modern  conception  of  what  Christianity  is  stands 
in  outspoken  antagonism  to  several  leading  teachings  of  this 
Creed.  Take  the  single  statement  concerning  Christ's  miraculous 
birth  from  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  undeniable  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  theological  professors  and  docents  in  the  Protestant 
faculties  of  the  German  universities  deny  this  doctrine  in  toto. 
The  church  authorities  have  no  right  to  insist  that  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  or  young  men  and  women  about  to  be  confirmed, 
confess  adherence  to  doctrinal  statements  which  the  best  theologi- 
cal thought  of  the  day  has  condemned.  It  is  true  that  the  form 
of  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  church  authorities;  but  the  fact  that 
the  great  bulk  of  thinking  Christians  no  longer  accept  the  teach- 
ings of  this  historic  Creed  shows  that  it  is  high  time  to  change  its 
legal  status  in  the  churches.  The  church  governments  simply 
must  give  due  heed  to  what  is  the  actual  status  of  faith  in  the 
churches. 

In  reply  to  such  demands,  conservative  papers,  among  them 
such  leading  journals  as  the  Reformation,  the  Evangelische  Kir- 
ch nzeitung,  declare  that  the  great  bulk  of  German  Christians  still 
do  adhere  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the 
outcome  of  the  Harnack  controversy.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  the  theology  of  the  universities  does  not  represent  the 
•creed  of  the  churches  at  large,  and  that  Protestant  Germany  is 
much  more  evangelical  than  surface  indications  as  manifested  by 
the  loud  claims  and  acclaims  of  advanced  theology  would  seem  to 
indicate.     These  periodicals  accordingly  insist  that  the  Apostles' 


Creed  must  retain  in  the  Protestant  church  its  time-honored  posi- 
tion ar  the  oldest  and  most  generally  accepted  creed  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Nor  are  the  conservatives  in  doubt  what  those  should  do  who 
can  not  for  conscience'  sake  accept  this  Creed.  They  should  go 
out  of  the  church,  is  what  their  leader,  Dr.  Stocker,  said  months 
ago,  and  organize  churches  of  their  own  in  which  their  new  creed 
can  have  full  sway.  Stocker  even  formally  proposed  that  these 
people  be  given  their  share  of  the  church  property  and  church  in- 
come, if  only  they  will  leave  the  existing  churches  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  still  hold  to  the  official  and  historic  creeds  of  the 
church,  including  the  Apostolic.  This  the  advocates  of  the  new 
views  refuse  to  do,  and  one  of  their  leaders.  Pastor  Foerster,  of 
Frankort-on-the-Main,  in  a  special  brochure,  entitled  "  We  Stay  !  " 
has  given  the  reasons  for  this  refusal,  the  chief  being  that  they  do 
not  consider  their  teachings  un-Protestant,  but  as  legitimately 
within  the  rights  of  individual  and  private  judgment  of  each 
Christian  which  constitutes  the  Magna  Charta  of  Protestantism. 
—  Translations  made  fori 'he  Literary  Digest. 


THE   AUSTRIAN    MOVEMENT   "AWAY    FROM 

ROME." 

T^OR  eight  years  there  has  been  in  progress  a  movement  in  the 
J-  German  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire  away  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  A  general  survey  of  the  movement  has  recently 
been  furnished  by  the  official  organ  of  Austrian  Protestants,  the 
Mitteilungen  (Vienna),  in  which  we  are  informed  that  since  1898 
no  fewer  than  38,031  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  turned  their  backs  on  the  mother  church  and  entered  either 
the  Lutheran  or  the  Calvinistic  fold.  Both  Protestant  and  Roman- 
Catholic  writers  are  wondering  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  this 
agitation,  forming  "  in  not  a  few  particulars  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  modern  church  history." 

Attention  is  drawn  in  the  Mitteilungen  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
really  unknown  who  started  the  movement  and  how  it  was  begun. 
Even  what  the  under-current  of  impelling  motive  was  is  not  clearly 
known.  It  began,  as  it  were, of  itself, and  was  originally  directed 
against  the  Roman-Catholic  organization  as  being  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  anti-German  Powers  in  the  polyglot  assemblage  of 
the  mixed  nationalities  in  the  Empire.  It  was  originally  then  a 
semi-national  and  semi-German  as  well  as  a  religious  movement; 
and  to  this  day  even  such  leading  Catholic  journals  as  the  Cologne 
Volkszeitung  and  the  Berlin  Germania  declare  that  it  is  a  political 
agitation  looking  eventually  to  the  absorption  of  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria  by  Germany.  According  to  the  "Dii  minores" 
of  the  Catholic  press,  the  movement  is  substantially  treachery 
against  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  the  political  au- 
thorities are  as  a  matter  of  self-defense  bound  to  suppress  the 
whole  agitation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  has  again 
and  again  shown  its  antagonism  to  the  crusade,  the  latest  and 
most  burdensome  step  being  to  refuse  official  recognition  to  those 
pastors  who  came  from  Germany  to  serve  the  newly  organized 
Protestant  congregations  of  former  Catholics.  Even  the  Protes- 
tant journals  of  Germany,  notably  the  Kirchenzeitung  of  Leipsic 
and  that  of  Berlin,  at  first  discouraged  the  movement,  fearing 
that  it  was  only  politics  under  the  garb  of  religion.  But  this  situ- 
ation has  changed  completely,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  promoters 
is  fully  recognized  by  Continental  Protestantism.  Indeed,  even 
the  Catholic  press  is  beginning  to  modify  its  former  views  en  the 
matter.  Recently  the  Cologne  Volkszeitung  openly  declared  that 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least  it  is  a  reaction  against  the  indifference 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  of  Austria,  and 
it  insists  that  the  best  way  to  fight  its  further  spread  is  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  more  spiritual  and  evangelical  type  of  Catholic 
piety. 

The  statistical  reports  show  that  not  all  the  converts,  have  been 
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inspired  by  pure  motives,  and  some  have  at  second  thought  re- 
turned to  Rome.  The  Mitteilungen  states  that  during  the  last 
year  the  percentage  of  this  kind  of  converts  was  greater  than  ever 
before.  While  4,855  left  the  church  of  their  birth,  no  fewer  than 
1,201  returned  to  it  again.  Of  these,  however,  a  number  may 
have  been  converts  of  earlier  years.  The  complete  statistics  of 
the  outcome  of  the  agitation  are  the  following: 


In 

1898 
1899- 
1900. 
1901. 


Converts. 

•  i,598 

•  6,385 
■    5,058 

•  6,639 


In 

1902 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


Converts. 
4,629 

•  4,5io 
4.362 

•  4,855 


—  Translations  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


A   RELIGION   FOR   MEN   OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE  time  is  ripe,  thinks  an  Oxford  writer,  for  a  non-Christian 
theistic  church  whose  special  appeal  will  be  to  men  of  the 
world.  His  reason  for  so  radical  a  step  is  that  "  vast  numbers  of 
thinking  people  who  have  been  bred  Christians  feel  an  ill-defined 
discomfort  and  aversion,  which  commonly  ends  in  discontinuance 
of  all  religious  observance  ;  but  they  are  not  moved  to  set  up  a 
church  for  themselves."  Why  Christianity  has  not  long  ago  been 
discarded  by  civilized  Europe,  declares  the  writer,  Henry  Sturt, 
M.A.,  whose  article  appears  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (October), 
can  only  be  understood  by  considering  that  such  changes  usually 
result  from  "a  great  emotional  upheaval  or  revolt."  He  eluci- 
dates: 

"Certain  vitally  important  instincts  are  starved  and  repressed 
by  those  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  existing  order;  at 
last  the  load  is  flung  off,  and  new  institutions  replace  the  old.  In 
these  revolts  sometimes  the  humanitarian  sentiments  preponderate, 
as  in  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  paganism  ;  sometimes  the 
protest  of  the  religious  consciousness  against  mechanical  formal- 
ism, as  in  Methodism." 

The  shortcomings  of  Christianity,  tho  "real  and  serious, ".says 
the  writer,  "  are  not  of  a  character  to  cause  an  upheaval  of  this 
kind."  There  is,  however,  the  discontent  referred  to,  and  by  the 
application  to  religion  of  those  evolutionary  principles  which  in 
other  spheres  stand  unquestioned,  it  would  seem  that  "no  relig- 
ious institutions  can  claim  to  be  eternal  "  lest  "here  as  elsewhere 
'one  good  custom  will  corrupt  the  world.'  " 

A  church  such  as  the  writer  proposes  "  would  not  be  merely 
rationalistic  or  'intellectualist,'  "  nor  would  its  existence  be  based 
"merely  on  the  insufficiency  of  Christian  evidences."  "There 
would  be  practical  needs  and  emotional  forces  behind  it,  tho  not 
forces  of  that  violently  explosive  character  which  have  caused  the 
reformations  of  the  past." 

The  two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  new  theism  which  shall  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  our  time  have  to  do  with  the  conceptions  of  God 
and  of  man.  "  Instead  of  regarding  God  and  the  world  as  essen- 
tially static  and  completed,"  says  Mr.  Sturt,  "we  should  regard 
them  both  as  in  process  of  evolution."     He  continues  : 

"  In  regard  to  the  world  this  is  generally  conceded ;  but  it  is  not 
noticed  that  evolution  in  the  world  logically  implies  evolution  in 
God.  If  the  movement  of  the  world  comes  from  God,  then  it 
must  have  importance  for  God  -God  must  be  the  better  for  it;  if 
God  were  none  the  better,  then  the  creation  and  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  world  would  have  no  meaning  from  God's  point  of 
view.  I  freely  admit  that  to  regard  God  as  in  movement  or  in 
evolution  is  not  altogether  without  difficulties  on  a  first  considera- 
tion ;  but  I  think  that  they  disappear  when  we  consider  them  at- 
tentively. The  chief  one  is,  that  God  must  be  regarded  as  always 
perfect;  whereas,  if  he  changes,  he  must  be  at  one  time  regarded 
as  imperfect  when  compared  with  his  state  at  a  future  time.  But 
this  objection  I  should  treat  as  merely  dependent  on  the  ambigu- 
ous use  of  the  term  'perfect.'  There  is  no  such  thing  in  human 
experience  as  infinite  or  indefinite  perfection  ;  we  only  know  per- 
fection in  relation  to  some  definite  purpose,  as  a  perfect  railway- 
engine.     Now,  from  our  human  point  of  view  (and  we  have  no 


other)  God  is  perfect  when  he  is  perfectly  able  to  perform  the 
divine  functions,  so  far  as  we  understand  them.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  such  perfection  to  exclude  movement  or  evolution.  A 
million  years  hence  the  world  will  be  different  from  what  it  is  now, 
and,  by  consequence,  God  also  will  be  different.  But  regarded 
functionally,  he  will  be  perfect  then,  as  now. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  incident  to  what  I  have  been 
advocating,  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  contrary  view  are  im- 
mensely greater.  If  God  does  not  truly  change,  then  the  world 
does  not  truly  change.  All  our  hopes  and  tears,  all  our  strivings. 
are  ultimately  futile.  We  live  and  work  in  an  element  of  illusion. 
In  truth,  I  think  that  a  dynamic  religion  is  essentially  connected 
with  that  thirst  for  new  experience,  that  romantic  instinct  which 
is  one  of  the  deepest  and  best  things  in  human  nature.  Let  God 
and  the  world  be  truly  changing,  truly  improving,  and  a  splendid 
vista  opens  before  us  ;  we  become  like  young  men  looking  into  the 
track  of  a  sunset.  The  things  that  are  seem  merely  promises  of 
the  wonderful  things  that  will  be." 

Coordinate  with  the  new  conception  of  God  we  need  a  new  con- 
ception of  man,  declares  the  writer,  and  he  proceeds  to  elucidate 
that  conception  as  follows : 

"  If  the  world  is  a  process  leading  to  a  noble  issue,  then  man 
must  play  a  worthy  part  in  it.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
notions  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  suppose  that  man's  nature  is 
such  as  to  compel  him  to  be  an  impediment  to  progress  or  a 
source  of  difficulty  and  suffering  to  his  Creator.  In  one  of  his 
sociological  essays  Professor  Bosanquet  refers  to  the  perverse 
conception  of  the 'poor'  held  by  some  charitable  persons— that 
they  are  a  class  whose  function  is  to  be  antifunctional ;  they  exist 
in  order  that  they  may  be  a  drag  upon  the  more  prosperous  and 
call  out  their  qualities  of  self-denial.  Such  is  the  conception  of 
man  that  we  must  eschew  ;  we  must  not  think  of  him  as  the  pauper 
of  the  universe,  as  a  miserable  castaway,  whose  only  function  is 
to  be  redeemed  and  to  receive  grace.  We  must  think  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  universe  as  connected  with  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  improvement  of  mankind  as  dependent  primarily 
upon  increase  of  personal  dignity,  vigor,  and  intelligence.  When 
this  conception  of  man  is  adopted,  a  new  religious  significance  is 
given  to  our  pursuits  and  interests,  and  the  self-assertive  virtues 
are  justified  no  less  than  the  humanitarian." 

It  is  not  claiming  too  much,  thinks  Mr.  Sturt,  to  say  that  "a 
theism  of  this  sort  would  make  a  great  difference  to  practise." 
There  would  be  "no  divorce  of  precept  from  practise,"  no  "com- 
plaint against  men  of  the  world  that,  if  they  are  religious  at  all. 
they  are  so  on  Sundays  only,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  keep 
religion  stowed  away  in  a  separate  compartment  of  their  minds" 
— a  fault  which  "seems  to  lie  more  with  the  religion  than  with  the 
men  of  the  world."  The  inventor  of  this  new  religion  does  not 
hope  that  it  will  become  "  the  chief  motive  force  of  life."  In  sec- 
ular conduct,  he  argues,  "  the  chief  motives  are,  and  always  ought 
to  be,  secular;  religion  should  never  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
reinforce  the  non-religious  motives  to  goodness."  The  influence 
of  the  new  religion  will  be  greatest,  thinks  Mr.  Sturt,  "on  a  class 
of  men  which  has  a  great  tho  not  definitely  recognized  function  in 
society;  .  .  .  those  who  form  schemes  for  social  betterment" 
He  concludes : 

"  For  such  persons  there  is  not  even  a  recognized  name  ;  partly 
because  we  derive  our  moral  philosophy  from  the  Greeks,  whose 
ideal  was,  not  progress,  but  permanence;  nor  do  they  get  recog- 
nition from  practical  religion.  Fortunately  for  the  future  of  our 
race,  the  schemers  (so  we  may  call  them)  are  fairly  plentiful  in 
Western  Europe,  ranging  from  men  with  vast  plans  of  national 
reconstruction  down  to  the  minor  official  who  presses  upon  reluc- 
tant superiors  improvements  in  such  a  matter  as  letter-sorting.  To 
such  men,  amid  .ieir  discouragements  and  vexations,  when  the 
question,  'What  is  the  use  of  trying?'  rises  in  the  mind,  a  hopeful 
and  dynamic  religion  may  be  no  small  incitement  and  consola- 
tion. 

"The  common  fault  of  theistic  religion  is  that  it  is  far  too  criti- 
cal. .  .  .  The  comparative  failure  of  such  churches  is  no  reason 
for  distrusting  the  future  of  a  theistic  church  which  will  develop 
its  own  interpretation  of  religious  and  moral  experience,  and  will 
not  attempt  to  live  as  a  parasite  of  Christianity." 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MENTAL    "VARIATIONS"    AND    THE    READING 

HABIT. 

SOME  valuable  contributions  to  the  new  science  of  mental  eth- 
nology are  derivable  from  observations  of  the  reading  habit 
displayed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  so  de- 
risive as  laws,  however,  can  as  yet  be  derived  from  the  facts  at 
ijand,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Gustave  Michaud.     It  is,  at  least,  safe 


Courtesy  of  "Putnam's  Monthly." 
M   MBER  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED  BY  PUBLIC,  SOCIETY,  AND  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES   DURING   THE  YEAR   1903 

IN  EACH  STATE  PER  100  OF  POPULATION. 


to  believe  that  a  necessary  relation  exists  between  specific  mental 
"  varieties  "  of  a  population  and  their  reading  habit.  Another  in- 
teresting ratio  is  discernible  between  the  extent  of  that  habit  and 
the  prevalence  of  persons  of  eminence.  Migration,  we  are  further 
informed  (in  The  New  Putnam's  Magazine,  November),  plays  the 
most  important  part  in  the  production  of  new  mental  varieties, 
and  these  changes  are  "strongly  marked  in  many  parts  of  our 
land."  "The  greatest  contrast  appears  when  New  England  is 
compared  with  those  Western  States  into  which  it  has  poured 
thousands  of  its  sons."  New  England,  it  is  pointed  out,  was  "  set- 
tled mainly  by  high-thinking  idealists,  who  abandoned  comfort 
and  part  of  their  earthly  possessions  in  order  to  enjoy  religious 
freedom."  Still  later  a  certain  part  of  these  abandoned  their  re- 
ligious and  educational  advantages  in  order  to  improve  their  posi- 
tion through  the  possession  of  a  fertile  soil.  The  two  "ethnic 
varieties  "  thus  formed  are  described  as  follows : 

"In  the  West,  a  vigorous  stock,  the  essence  of  energy,  people 
whose  fathers  have  pushed  west  as  far  as  they  could  and  whose 
sons  are  now  called  back  east  wherever  '  push  '  is  the  valued 
quality.  In  New  England,  a  highly  intellectual  race,  sensitive 
and  tinged  with  the  neurotism  or  'degeneracy  '  which  the  depar- 
ture of  the  robust  always  induces.  It  is  the  race  which  has  given 
the  nation  its  poets,  which  does  now  much  of  its  abstract  thinking, 
nearly  all  its  dreaming." 

The  reading  habit  shown  by  different  sections  may  be  taken, 
the  writer  asserts,  to  indicate  "  accurate  or  rough  measurements  " 
of  these  divergences.  The  map  shows  the  extent  of  the  reading 
habit  per  State  for  the  year  1903.  The  figures  shown  on  the  map 
were  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  books  which  public, 
school,  and  society  libraries  issued,  by  the  total  population.  The 
figures  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  do  not  include  books  consulted  or  read 
in  reading-rooms.  Scrutiny  satisfied  the  writer  that  "  the  division 
of  the  States  into  five  categories  according  to  the  extent  taken  in 
them  by  the  reading  habit  is  accurate  for  all  comparisons  insti- 


tuted between  States  in  which  density  or  color  of  population  does 
not  widely  differ."     To  quote  furthei 

"The  reading  habit  is  more  pronounced  in  New  England  than 
in  any  other  section  of  our  country— such  is  the  first  fact  taught 
by  the  map.  In  New  England,  taken  as  a  whole,  100  persons 
drew  from  libraries  an  average  of  243  books  in  1903.  The  nearest 
approach  to  that  number  is  found  in  California  (207  books;.  New 
York  comes  next  with  only  155  books.  All  other  States  fall  far 
behind  these  numbers.  The  preponderance  of  New  England  in 
that  matter  is  the  logical  sequence  of  its  intellectual  hegemony. 

"  The  map  shows  another  fact — the  existence 
in  the  Ear  West  ot  three  States,  California, 
Montana,  and  Colorado,  in  which  the  reading 
habit  is  by  far  more  general  than  in  the  neigh- 
boring States.  Close  examination  reveals  but 
one  common  feature  in  their  population  :  the 
three  States  were  settled  mainly  by  people  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  farming  and  other  slow, 
tho  comparatively  safe,  ways  of  making  a  for- 
tune—people whose  imagination  had  readily  re- 
sponded to  the  marvelous  stories  which  are 
circulated  whenever  extensive  gold-fields  are 
discovered.  Is  there  any  connection  between 
a  vivid  imagination  and  the  reading  habit? 
Whatever  be  the  answer  which  will  one  day  be 
given  to  the  query,  we  may  well  note  that  our 
experience  in  that  matter  is  not  unique.  In  those 
British  possessions  the  settlement  of  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  the 
reading  habit  has  grown  to  an  extent  not  only 
unparalleled  in  other  colonies,  but  even  greater 
than  in  the  metropolis.  A  region  settled  by  much 
the  same  ethnic  element  which  settled  early  in 
California,  and  which  comes  next  to  that  State 
in  the  world  gold  output— Victoria — boasted,  as 
early  as  1890,  of  having  one  public  library  to 
every  4,800  of  population,  as  against  one  in  every  277,000  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  United  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  the  only  States  which  can  show  now  so  favorable  a  rate." 

No  constant  relation  can  be  observed,  says  Mr.  Michaud,  be- 
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DIAGRAM  EXHIBITING  THE  "RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  READING 
HAH1T  AND  THE  PRESENT  BIRTH-RATE  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 
GENIUS"      EMINENCE]. 

Apparent  size  of  readers  is  proportional  .0  birth-rate  of  genius.    Number 
of  books  is  proportional  to  extent  of  reading  habit. 

tween  the  "  birth-rate  of  genius  and  talent"  (that  is,  persons  who 
achieve  eminence)  per  State,  and  the  number  and  equipment  ol 
educational  institutions.  "The  latter  feature,  in  the  United 
States,  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  prosperity  of  communities 
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than  on  the  ethnic  character  of  their  members."  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  "  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  reading  habit,  and  the 
present  birth-rate  of  men  and  women  of  genius  of  all  degrees." 
The  diagram  expresses  that  relation  for  those  States  for  which  a 
comparison  is  possible.  South  of  the  Ohio  the  illiterate  negro 
element  lowers  the  reading-habit.  West  and  north  of  Illinois, 
colonization  is  recent,  and  "an  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the 
native-born  element  shows  too  large  a  proportion  of  young  people 
to  warrant  fair  results  when  the  figures  are  used  to  calculate  the 
presenc  birth-rate  of  genius."     The  writer  concludes  : 

"These  figures  are  :  for  the  numerator  of  the  fraction,  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  men  born  in  each  State  and  living  anywhere  in 
1900,  as  reported  in  'Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica ' ;  and  for  the  denominator,  the  total 
number  of  people  born  in  the  corresponding 
State  and  living  anywhere  in  1900,  as  re- 
ported in  our  last  Federal  census. 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  mental  ethnol- 
ogy, New  England  is  as  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  as  Brittany  or 
Provence  from  the  rest  of  France,  Pied- 
mont from  the  rest  of  Italy,  Bavaria  from 
the  rest  of  Germany.  But  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  New-Englander  are  not 
those  of  the  Alpine  or  Mediterranean  race. 
Some  are  exaggerated  Baltic  traits.  Some 
are  peculiar  to  New  England.  Those  fea- 
tures the  existence  of  which  can  be  scientifi- 
cally proved  and  the  extent  of  which  can  be 
readily  measured  are  a  high  birth-rate  of 
genius,  a  passion  for  reading,  a  high  divorce 
rate,  a  low  natality,  a  high  death-rate  from 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  cor- 
relation between  some  of  these  traits  is 
obvious.  Between  others  it  is  obscure.  But 
we  must  remember  that  mental  ethnology  is 
a  science  born  yesterday.  To-day  it  gathers 
facts.  To-morrow  it  will  compare  these, 
and  from  them  derive  laws." 


THE  UN-IRISH  TEMPER  OF  THE 
CELTIC   REVIVAL. 

TAKING  as  the  distinctive  trait  of  Irish 
literature  the  power  to  touch  the  heart, 
whether   by  humor   or  pathos,  the   writers 

forming  the  modern  Celtic  revival  can  scarcely  be  called  "  Irish." 
It  is  questionable,  thinks  Mary  K.  Ford,  who  writes  in  Tlie  Nort'Ji 
American  Review  (October  19),  whether  the  work  of  Yeats,  Lady 
Gregory,  George  Russell,  and  William  Sharp  ("  Fiona  Macleod") 
is  not  rather  a  merely  "  modern,  conscious,  and  complex  form  of 
writing"  instead  of  the  "  emotional  expression  of  a  supprest  na- 
tionality." "For  to  many  readers,  and  those  not,  perhaps,  the 
least  discriminating,  the  leaders  of  this  new  movement  are  singu- 
larly devoid  of  those  qualities  of  simplicity,  humor,  and  pathos 
which,  inspired  by  the  love  of  the  Irish  for  their  religion,  their 
country,  and  their  homes,  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  Celtic  literature,  and  especially  of  its  poetry,  much  of 
which  is  in  ballad  form." 

Such  verse  as  that  of  Tom  Moore,  the  "hilarious"  ballads  of. 
daily  life,  like  "  Father  O'Flynn  "  and  "  Widow  Machree,"  Lady 
Dufferin's  "I'm  Sitting  on  the  Stile,  Mary,"  even  some  of  the 
despairing  notes  of  James  Clarence  JVIangan,  have,  thinks  this 
writer,  the  authentic  note  of  the  Irish  character.  Not  such,  how- 
ever, is  the  temper  of  the  group  forming  the  Celtic  revival.  We 
quote  some  sentences  of  characterization  tending  to  show  their  di- 
vergence from  the  norm  of  Irish  feeling  as  this  writer  conceives  it : 

"Most  of  Mr.  Yeats's  subjects  are  taken  from  the  old  legends 
of  Ireland,  many  of  them  still  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  by  word  of  mouth.  How  these  may  sound  when  told 
by  the  light  of  the  peat  fire  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  but,  when  read 
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Who  was  "among  the  first  to  compel  recognition 
for  the  woman  dramatist  from  managers  and  the 
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from  the  printed  page,  most  of  them  are  extremely  dull.  Let  any 
one  who  desires  an  acquaintance  with  the  interesting  folk-lore  of 
Ireland  turn  to  Crofton  Croker's  'Fairy  Legends,'  written  eighty 
years  ago,  and  see  what  perfect  simplicity  of  treatment  can  do 
with  the  tales  of  the  peasantry.  In  those  pages  he  will  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Teigue  of  the  Lee  (own  brother  to  Tinker  Bell), 
the  Fir  Darrig,  and  the  Leprechaun,  and  have  his  flesh  set  creep- 
ing by  the  blood-curdling  story  of  the  Phooka.  .  .  .  Mr.  Yeats's 
poetry  is  less  poetical  than  his  prose,  his  sense  of  rhythm  being 
faulty;  and,  like  most  reformers,  be  their  field  of  action  life  or 
literature,  he  is  entirely  without  humor. 

"  The  undue  prominence  of  folk-lore  in  modern  literature  is  an- 
other manifestation  of  that  forced  interest  in  nature  and  her  works 
that  compels  us  to  read,  most  unwillingly,  books  concerning  trees, 

plants,  and  the  domesticLabits  of  insects. 
Lady  Gregory,  another  prominent  writer  of 
the  Celtic  revival,  goes  back  to  primitive 
times,  and  takes  the  old  story  of  Cuchulain 
for  her  subject.  As  long  as  a  legend  does 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  short  story,  it  is 
readable,  tho  not  always  enjoyable.  Ex- 
panded into  a  volume  of  350  pages  it  is  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh,  from  which  no 
beauty  of  expression  can  save  it. 

"Mr.  George  Russell,  who  writes  over 
the  signature  A.  E.,  is  another  of  the  group 
about  whom  it  is  hard  to  become  enthusias- 
tic. Some  of  his  poetry  is  obscure  as  to  its 
meaning,  and  very  little  of  it  is  musical,  tho 
it  has  real  poetic  feeling  and  a  distinct  ap- 
preciation of  the  picturesque  quality  of 
words. 

"The  verses  of  Ethna  Carbery  (Mrs. 
Seumas  Macmanus)  are  much  more  melodi- 
ous than  those  of  the  writers  previously 
mentioned,  as  well  as  being  full  of  the  poetic 
feeling,  which  is  common  to  them  all.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Macmanus  had  a  keen  ear  for  the  music 
of  words,  and  in  her  early  death  Irish  poetry 
suffered  a  real  loss. 

"The  most  characteristically  Irish  of 
these  modern  poets  is  Moira  O'Neill,  who,  in 
her  charming  ballads,  has  all  the  qualities  so 
long  associated  with  her  nationality.  .  .  . 
Her  last  volume  is  called 'Songs  from  the 
Glens  of  Antrim,'  and  it  is  well  named,  for 
her  poems  come  like  a  breath  of  mountain 
air,  after  the  slightly  labored  style  and  arti- 
ficial atmosphere  of  those  who  call  themselves  'Symbolists,'  and 
of  whom  one  of  our  own  critics  says  that  they 'prefer  hallucination 
to  fact,  the  sound  of  a  wind  blowing  through  a  rag  of  tapestry  to 
the  human  voice.'  " 


WOMEN    DRAMATISTS   OF  TO-DAY. 

THE  protests  one  mournfully  reads  about  the  difficulty  of 
genius  getting  a  show  on  the  stage,  remarks  Ridgway's 
(New  York),  "are  signed  by  mere  man — woman  has  ar- 
rived." To  point  the  remark  it  is  possible  to  cite  three  plays  by 
women  brought  forward  in  an  already  young  season:  "Mizpah," 
by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox;  "The  Measure  of  a  Man,"  by  Cora 
Maynard;and  "The  Three  of  Us,"  by  Rachel  Crothers.  The 
last-named,  which  is  the  first  dramatic  effort  of  a  New  York 
schoolteacher,  has  drawn  The  Evening  Mail  (New  York)  to  call 
it  "one  of  the  big,  bounding,  bold  successes  of  the  season."  These 
new  arrivals  to  the  ranks  of  American  playwrights  do  not  mark, 
however,  new  departures  for  American  women.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  successful  plays  of  last  season,  declares  Miss  Virginia 
Frame  in  The  Theatre  (New  York,  October),  were  written  by 
women.  She  cites  Charlotte  Thompson,  who  wrote  "  The  Strength 
of  the  Weak  "  ;  Rida  Johnson  Young,  who  produced  "  Brown  of 
Harvard";  and  Ivy  Ashton  Root,  responsible  for  "The  Great- 
er Love,"  a  play  portraying  the  life  of  Mozart.  All  of  these 
plays    achieved    substantial  successes.     A  review  of    the  work 
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RIDA  JOHNSON  YOUNG, 

Whose  first  play,  "  Brown  of 
Harvard ,"  scored  a  notable 
success  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
New  York. 


CHARLOTTE    THOMPSON, 
Author  of  "   The  Strength  of 
the  Weak,"  played  last  season 
by  Florence  Roberts. 


RACHEL  CROTHERS, 

A  New  York  school-teacher 
whose  play,  "  The  Three  of 
Us,"  is  one  of  the  pronounced 
successes  of  this  season. 


FRANCES  AYMAR  MATHEWS, 

Novelist  and  dramatist,  au- 
thor of  "Joan  of  Arc"  and 
••  Pretty  Peggy." 


GRACE  LIVINGSTON  FURNISS, 

Who     has    written     several 

plays    for   Alice    Fischer  and 

dramatized  "  The  Man  on  the 

Box." 


WOMEN    AUTHORS   OF   SUCCESSFUL    PLAYS. 


accomplished  by  women  is  presented  by  Miss  Frame,  showing  how 
considerable  in  amount  it  is.  Turning  to  some  veterans  she  speaks 
of  Martha  Morton,  who  was  "among  the  first  to  compel  recogni- 
tion for  the  woman  dramatist  from  managers  and  the  public  "  : 

"  Her  first  attempt  at  play-writing  was  at  the  age  of  twenty  and 
was  instigated  by  the  fact  being  brought  to  her  notice  that  the 
characters  in  her  stories  talked  naturally.  John  Gilbert  encour- 
aged her  to  try  'dialogs  in  acts.'  Taking  incidents  of  life  that  had 
come  to  her  notice,  she  wrote  'The  Merchant,'  a  play  of  Wall 
Street,  which  won  the  prize  offered  by  a  newspaper,  and  was  pro- 
duced with  Henry  Miller,  E.J.Henley,  Viola  Allen,  Nelson 
Wheatcroft,  Charles  Dickson,  and  others  in  the  cast.  It  was  in 
this  play  that  Blanche  Walsh  spoke  her  first  five  lines  on  the 
stage. 

"She  also  won  the  prize  in  the  play  competition  opened  in 
The  Theatre  Magazine.  In  her  methods  of  work,  Martha  Morton 
is  like  an  artist  with  several  pictures  on  hand,  working  now  on  one 
subject,  now  on  another.  When  an  idea  strikes  her  as  suited  for 
dramatic  use,  she  works  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  complete  scenario, 
letting  her  imagination  have  full  scope,  thinking  of  no  actor  or 
actress,  putting  aside  all  the  traditions  by  which  managers  judge 
plays.  She  realizes  that  the  fabric  she  has  reared  will  be  doomed 
to  much  modification  before  it  comes  before  the  public,  so  the 
sketch  is  put  away,  and  she  turns  to  other  plots  which  are  going 
through  different  stages  of  transition  to  suit  star,  actor,  and 
manager." 

"Captain  Letterblair,"  one  of  E.  H.  Sothern's  successes,  was 
written  by  Marguerite  Merington  and  is  soon  to  be  published  in 
book  form.  The  same  dramatist  wrote  "An  Every-day  Man  "  for 
Sol  Smith  Russell ;  "  Love  Finds  the  Way,"  for  Mrs.  Fiske  ;  and 
"Old  Orchard,"  a  play  forthcoming  during  the  present  season. 
Even  better  known  is  Grace  Livingston  Furniss,  author  of  "Mrs. 
Jack,"  of  whom  we  read  : 

"Miss  Furniss  has  written  since  she  was  a  small  child,  being 
happiest  when  there  was  a  pen  in  her  hand.  The 'Box  of  Mon- 
keys,' that  inimitable  little  one-act  play  that  has  held  its  own  for 
so  long,  was  her  first  attempt  in  the  dramatic  line,  and  was  written 
when  she,  a  stage-struck  girl,  could  find  nothing  suitable  for  ama- 
teur acting.  .  .  .  Miss  Furniss's  methods  of  work  are  not  by  hard- 
and-fast  lines.  She  works  from  her  characters  to  her  plots.  She 
makes  no  scenario,  because,  she  says  :  '  My  characters  will  not  act 
as  ordered,  and  a  scenario  hampers  me.  I  love  my  characters, 
I  live  with  them,  and,  for  the  time  being,  they  take  possession  of 
me.' 

"Miss  Furniss's  dramatization  of 'The  Man  on  the  Box  '  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  productions  of  the  past  spring,  and  she 
is  now  writing  another  play  for  Mr.  Dixey.  She  is  also  drama- 
tizing 'The  Deluge,'  while  her  new  play,  to  be  produced  this  fall, 
is  named  'Honor  Bright,'  the  title-r61e  being  taken  by  Alice 
Fischer.  The  plot  is  a  story  of  Western  mining  life  in  the  copper 
regions." 


Frances  Aymar  Mathews  is  known  as  dramatist  as  well  as  nov- 
elist. She  wrote  "Joan  of  Arc"  for  Fannie  Davenport,  and 
"Pretty  Peggy"  for  Grace  George.  Some  of  Miss  Mathews's 
novels  are  written  with  an  eye  on  the  eventual  dramatization,  we 
are  told. 

Margaret  Mayo  has  devoted  her  attention  largely  to  dramatiza- 
tion.    Of  her  work,  past  and  in  future,  we  read  : 

"  The  book  over  which  expectations  are  raised  highest  just  now 
is  Upton  Sinclair's  stirring  story, 'The  Jungle.'  It  is  a  harrow- 
ing tale  for  a  woman  to  handle,  But  her  excellent  treatment  of  'The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe  '  has  inspired  confidence  in  the- young 
writer  who  has  undertaken  it.  Margaret  Mayo  .  .  .  has  had  the 
advantage  of  six  years'  training  on  the  stage. 

"For  the  coming  year  she  has  given  an  adaptation  of  'Di- 
vorcons'  to  Miss  George,  and  an  original  comedy, 'Polly  of 
the  Circus,'  to  Maude  Fealy.  After  'The  Jungle'  has  opened, 
Miss  Mayo  will  begin  a  play  of  Western  village  life  with  Homer 
Davenport,  best  known  by  his  drawings." 

Other  women  and  plays  are  included  in  this  survey  by  Miss 
Frame.     To  mention  a  few  : 

"  Several  actresses  of  distinction  have  written  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully. Clara  Lipman's  'Julie  Bonbon  '  gave  opportunities  for 
Louis  Mann  and  Miss  Lipman.  Mrs.  Fiske  has  written  some 
remarkable  little  one-act  plays  that  were  put  on  with  the  delight- 
ful art  that  she  inspires  into  anything  she  undertakes.  'Richter's 
Wife,'  by  Julie  Heme,  gave  evidence  of  uncommon  ability,  which 
is  doubtless  inherited." 


Books  for  the  Average  Business  Man.— Three 
authors  a  year,  if  well  chosen,  will  be  enough  for  the  average  bus- 
iness man  to  read,  thinks  Henri  Mazel,  a  well-known  French 
sociological  writer.  This  statement  occurs  in  a  book  entitled 
"What  a  Man  Must  Read  in  His  Lifetime."  Excluded  from  con- 
sideration are  the  daily  papers  and  works  required  by  one's  pro- 
fession or  business.  From  the  Boston  Traveller  we  quote  the 
writer's  division  of  a  man's  life  into  periods  with  the  appropriate 
subjects  for  reading  : 

"  The  program  is  laid  out  in  life  periods  of  seven  years  each. 
During  the  first  period  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  that  of  twenty- 
four,  poets  and  romances  should  be  read ;  the  second,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-one,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  great  poets 
of  other  lands,  to  the  classics,  to  the  ancient  historians  ;  the  third, 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight,  to  the  great  antique  poets,  to  mod- 
ern politics,  to  old  chroniclers;  the  fourth,  from  thirty-nine  to 
forty-five,  to  our  classic  poets  and  contemporary  novelists,  the 
great  philosophers  and  to  the  authors  of  memoirs  of  recent  cen- 
turies ;  the  fifth,  from  forty-six  to  fifty-two,  to  our  great  thinkers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  to  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, to  recent  authors  of  memoirs;  the  sixth  and  last,  from  fifty- 
three  to  fifty-nine,  to  the  highest  religious  authors." 
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THE  CRITICS  AS   MYSTIFIERS. 

TH  E  production  of  "  Cymbeline  "  at  the  Astor  Theatre  amounts 
to  a  personal  success  for  Miss  Viola  Allen  as  Imogen.  So 
far  all  the  critics  are  in  accord  ;  but  beyond  this,  in  reporting  the 
character  of  this  representation,  each  one  proceeds  warily  and 
with  an  eye  on  the  particular  offense  which  he  discerns.  To  The 
Evening  Post it  is  the  diction  of  the  performers  which  calls  for 
reprobation;  to  Mr.  Winter  in  The  Tribune  it  is  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  production  which  aim  at  a  misconceived  realism. 
The  reader  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  either  the  Shake- 
spearian tradition  is  on  the  decline  in  our  theater  or  that  the  func- 
tion of  critics  is  to  blur  the  facts.  Between  the  contradictory 
reports  of  various  critics,  one  is  apt  to  be  reminded  of  the  old 
saying  that  no  two  spectators  of  any  scene  see  the  same  thing. 
The  Evening  Post  gives  the  following  account: 

"The  vitality  which  the  piece  has  exhibited  must  be  attributed, 
not  to  its  strength,  beauty,  or  interest,  as  a  whole,  but  to  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  some  of  its  leading  characters  to  emi- 
nent actors  of  both  sexes.  .  .  .  But  if  it  is  to  be  presented  with 
any  chance  of  success,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  leading 
parts,  at  any  rate,  should  be  entrusted  to  actors  capable  of  throw- 
ing into  bold  relief  their  picturesque  individuality  and  of  speaking 
the  text,  if  not  with  inspiration,  at  least  with  comprehension  and 
clearness.  Unless  the  piece  is  so  vitalized,  it  is,  in  rehearsal,  in- 
tolerably dull,  altho  it  has  riches  enough  for  the  imaginative  reader. 
And  this  precaution,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  has  been 
disregarded  in  Miss  Allen's  representation,  which,  if  the  plain 
truth  must  be  told,  is  at  times  very  flat  and  tedious  as  a  natural 
consequence.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  almost  comical  contrast 
between  the  splendor  of  Cymbeline''s  habiliments  and  his  personal 
insignificance.  His  treacherous  and  malignant  queen— a  potent 
romantic  figure— becomes  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Alison  Skipworth 
a  marvel  of  pink-and-white  placidity.  Mr.  C.  Leslie  Allen  gives 
neither  dignity  nor  point  to  old  Belarius,  while  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish 
makes  practically  no  use  of  the  many  opportunities  in  the  part  of 
Pisanio.  Iachimo,  of  course,  may  be  played  in  more  ways  than 
one— along  the  lines  of  /ago,  for  instance,  or  as  the  bold,  dark 
villain  of  melodrama — but  Mr.  Gilmour  exhibits  neither  menace 
nor  glitter  in  the  character,  which  lies  outside  his  artistic  domain. 
The  Posthumus  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Winter  is  rightly  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  gallant  and  high-spirited  youth— where  the  current 
notion  comes  from  that  Leonatus  ought  to  bean  elderly  gentleman 
is  hard  to  say — and  shows  fire  and  passion,  but  is  somewhat  too 
rigid  in  pose  and  action.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  Clolen,  altho  ex- 
ception may  be  taken  to  his  view  of  the  character,  is,  at  all  events, 
a  definite  and  consistent  conception,  boldly  and  neatly  executed." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Winter  as  to  one  who  holds  in  memory  the 
achievements  of  a  long  series  of  Shakespearian  performers,  and 
therefore  well  able  to  judge  of  the  demands  of  the  parts  in  ques- 
tion, we  read  a  far  different  story.     To  quote  in  part : 

"  Mr.  J.  H.  Gilmour,  one  of  the  most  talented,  experienced,  and 
versatile  actors  on  our  stage,  presented  Iachimo— making  him  a 
light,  self-complacent,  ironical  villain,  apt  with  cynical  sneer,  and 
blandly  specious ;  with  but  a  faint  show  of  subtlety  and  with  no 
special  attempt  at  contrasts  of  characterization.  ...  A  smooth, 
smiling,  easy-going  man-of-the-world  rascal  was  this  Iachimo  ;  and 
Mr.  Gilmour's  mature,  thoroughly  practised  skill  enabled  him  to 
act  the  part  clearly,  from  his  chosen  point  of  view,  and  to  give 
a  strong  performance,  under  conditions  of  serious  disadvan- 
tage  

"  Mr.  Jefferson  Winter  .  .  .  acted  Leonattts  Posthumus  in  ac- 
cordance with  Shakespeare's  conception.  ...  In  the  scenes 
with  Iachimo,  both  at  first,  when  the  wager  is  made,  and  later, 
when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  decided,  he  denoted,  clearly  and 
Ctivcly,  the  instinctive,  dangerous,  menacing  antipathy  of 
Posthumus  toward  the  odious  Italian;  and  his  culminating  out- 
burst oi  blended  grief  and  fury  had  the  necessary  wildness  and 
disjointed  utterance  of  an  overwhelming  passion.  Exceeding 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  an  actor  often  will  cause  him  to  try  to  do 
too  much.  In  this  instance  it  somewhat  impaired  the  proportion 
of  tin  performance  ;  it  did  not,  however,  detract  from  its  correct- 
'U  sign,  its  deep  feeling,  its  distinction,  or  its  force.  This 
actor  ought  to  be  credited,  also,  with  discretion,  delicacy,  and 


the  faculty  of  taste — for  he  spoke  offensive  lines  in  such  a  way  as 
to  gloss  over  their  rank  impropriety,  without  sacrifice  of  their 
dramatic  value 

"Pisanio  occupies  a  subsidiary  position  in  the  story,  but  lie  is 
a  character  of  superlative  importance.  He  was  acted,  in  a  grave, 
gentle,  lovely  spirit  of  affection  and  fidelity,  by  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish. 
an  actor  of  the  old  school,  whose  presence,  in  any  representation, 
is  not  only  a  comfort  but  a  positive  blessing.  Almost  every  par- 
ticle of  the  'business  '  or  byplay  used  by  this  actor  helps  his  asso- 
ciate actors,  while  expressing  his  own  character,  and,  whether  it 
be  prose  or  verse,  he  speaks  with  fine  intelligence,  just  emphasis, 
and  a  round,  clear,  copious  delivery 

"The  King  and  the  Queen,  in  this  drama,  are  useful,  but  they 
attract  less  attention  than  is  usually  accorded  to  royal  persons. 
Miss  Skipworth  placed  emphasis  on  the  speciousness  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  Queen;  not  at  all  on  her  intellectual  and  formidable 
character.  The  Princes  were  represented  by  young  men  of  pleas- 
ing personality — Guiderius  by  Mr.  Douglas  Gerard  and  Arviragus 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Roland.  .  .  .  Mr.  Roland  shows  himself  to 
be  a  studious,  earnest,  capable  actor,  having  mind,  feeling,  refine- 
ment, and  taste.  Mr.  Hadneld,  who  acted  Cymbeline,  brought  to 
that  somewhat  thankless  part  the  virtues  of  sincerity,  gravity,  and 
weight.  He  is  an  actor  of  experience  and  solid  worth.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  veteran  Charles  Leslie  Allen  in  the  character 
of  Belarius— 2l  part  for  which  he  has  all  the  essential  feeling — the 
sentiment,  the  benignity,  the  sweetly  reminiscent  tone — if  not  the 
bluff,  martial  power." 

Mr.  Corbin,  in  The  Sun,  gives  shorter  shrift  to  the  performance, 
alleging  as  an  initial  difficulty  of  the  performers  that  Shakespeare's 
language  in  this  play  is  "jumbled."  But  he  adds  that  in  many 
cases  in  this  performance  "it  seems  jumbled  because  it  is  mum- 
bled."    From  The  Times  we  quote  :  " 

"Mr.  Gilmour's  reading  is  unintelligible  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time 

"There  is  never  much  of  the  crafty  Italian  about  him — such 
craftiness  as  a  temperamental  actor  like  the  late  E.J.  Henley  was 
able  to  impart  to  the  r61e — but  he  does  succeed  in  a  measure  in 
suggesting  lachimo's  easy  grace  of  manner  and  careless  gaiety. 
Of  the  acting  of  so  youthful  a  player  as  Jefferson  Winter  in  the 
character  of  Leonatus  Posthumus  all  that  need  be  said  at  the 
present  is  that  it  is  apparently  well  conceived,  but  there  is  not  yet 
the  requisite  facility  for  giving  the  conception  visual  and  vocal 
form. 

"  Sidney  Herbert  is  the  Cloten,  and  he  manages  to  body  forth 
the  stupidity,  arrogance,  and  ridiculous  folly  of  the  fellow  in  a 
portrait  that  is  more  amusing  than  might  have  been  expected. 
These  clowns,  whatever  their  appeal  in  Shakespeare's  days,  are 
seldom  funny  now.  C.  Leslie  Allen's  Belarius  is  excellent,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Montrose  plays  the  brief  role  of  Helen  with  spirit. 
The  others  are  mainly  indifferent,  tho  Miss  Skipworth,  as  the 
Queen,  and  Messrs.  Douglas  Gerard  and  Frederick  Roland  as  the 
sons,  fit  well  into  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  engaged." 

However,  remarks  The  Globe,  "this  performance  at  the  Astor 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  chief  dramatic  representations  of  the  sea- 
son, regardless  of  opinions  as  to  how  good  or  how  bad  some  of  the 
players  are."  "  If  some  have  thought  'Cymbeline  '  was  not  a  play 
for  the  modern  stage,  Miss  Allen  and  her  company  apparently 
have  done  much  to  prove  the  contrary,"  adds  The  Sun.  "  Such  a 
superb  production  as  this,"  The  M ail  avers,  "should  be  seen  by 
all  those  who  care  for  the  classic  drama." 


Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  English  playwright,  lectured  before  Harvard 
University  on  the  "means  by  which  the  drama  might  be  fostered  and  de- 
veloped in  England  and  America."  First  of  all,  in  analyzing  the  reasons  for 
the  decadence  of  modern  drama,  he  alleged,  according'  to  The  Evening  Post 
(New  York):  "  The  divorce  of  literature  from  the  drama;  the  absence  from 
the  theater  of  any  sane,  consistent  idea  of  morality;  the  lack  of  any  high 
standard  of  judgment;  the  widespread  adaptation  and  translation  of  for. 
plays,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  bought  at  cheap  rates."  Mr.  Jones  urged  the 
cooperation  of  all  dramatists  to  bring  about  a  change  of  conditions.  "  He 
urged,  as  most  essential  to  reform,  the  reestablishment  of  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween literature  and  the  drama;  the  recognition  of  the  dramatist's  right  to 
give  a  true  interpretation  of  human  life;  the  severance  of  the  drama  from 
and  its  recognition  as  a  fine  art,  and  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions between  actors  and  others  to  recognize  that  there  is  an  actor's  art  and 
an  author's  art.  In  the  latter  connection  the  speaker  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  high-class  training-schools  for  actors." 
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LILLIAN   BELL.  MRS.  CRAIGIE. 

(John  Oliver  Hobbes). 

Barrett,  Howard.  The  Management  of  Children: 
A  Book  for  Mothers  and  Nurses.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  xx-653.     New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.     $2. 

Bates,  Arlo.  Talks  on  Teaching  Literature, 
nmo,  pp.  247.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.30  net. 

Beesoii,  Katherine  R.  Child's  Calendar  Beauti- 
ful, nmo,  pp.  342.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1   net. 

Bell,  Lillian.  Why  Men  Remain  Bachelors,  and 
Other  Luxuries.  i2mo,  pp.  320.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Co. 

Browne,  Edward  G.  Literary  History  of  Persia 
from  Firdawsi  to  Sa'di'  [The  Library  of  Literary 
History].  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  568.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $4. 

Calling,  George.  Richard  Elliott,  Financier. 
Illustrated  by  Henry  S.  Watson.  i2mo,  pp.  348. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Cholmondeley,  Mary.  Prisoners:  Fast  Bound 
in  Misery  and  Iron.  With  6  illustrations.  i2mo, 
pp.346.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

In  her  latest  novel  the  author  of  "Red 
Pottage"  has  attempted  a  new  variation 
on  the  novelist's  eternal  theme — illicit 
love.  She  has  contrived  to  divest  her 
work  of  even  the  shadow  of  the  offensive 
suggestion  that  usually  accompanies  this 
subject,  but  in  so  doing  has  had  to  pay 
the  necessary  penalty,  namely,  a  weaken- 
ing of  artistic  effect,  which  mars  the  novel 
as  a  whole. 

Unlawful  love  in  the  hands  of  such 
writers  as  D'Annunzio  or  Bourget — what- 
ever may  be  said  on  the  score  of  morality 
— is  usually  a  piece  of  artistic  work  with  a 
human  appeal.  If  deliberately  chosen  as 
the  subject  of  fiction  it  should  be  painted 
as  it  is  in  reality.  The  drapery  of  pru- 
dery is  worse  than  none.  Perhaps  in  view 
of  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  and  tastes  in 
literature,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  the 
theme  at  all. 

The  story  is  not  without  dramatic  chap- 
ters. In  spite  of  literary  defects  it  often 
holds  the  interest  of  the  reader  effectively. 

Colby,  Frank  Morre,  M.A.,  and  Sandeman,  George, 
M.A.  (Editors-in-chief).  Nelson's  Encyclopedia. 
Everybody's  Book  of  Reference.  In  12  volumes. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Vol.  VII,  Joan  to  Mart. 
8vo,  pp.  vi-623.     New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Conrad,  Joseph.  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea.  nmo, 
pp.    329.     New    York:     Harper    &    Bros.     $1.50. 

Probably  there  is  little  risk  in  saying 
that  since  the  wondrous  panorama  of  sea 
painting  which  Victor  Hugo  exhibited  in 
"The  Toilers  of  the  Sea"  there  has  been 
nothing  finer  in  fiction  about  the  sea  than 
the  fresh  and  glowing  descriptions  of 
Joseph  Conrad.  The  latest  volume  of 
this  writer,  to  whom  one  hardly  hesitates 
to  apply  the  epithet  of  genius,  is  a  col- 
lection of  sea  stories  portraying  various 
phases  in  the  life  of  a  sailor — adventures 
of  ships,  scenes  of  storm  and  calm.  Mr. 
Conrad  understands  all  the  moods  of  the 


HERBERT  B.   FULLER. 


EDWARD   S.    MORSE. 


MARGARET    E.   SANGSTER. 


MOLLY    E.  SEAWHI.I.. 


sea,  and  his  high  gift  of  imagination,  held 
in  abeyance  by  a  clear,  rational  perception, 
has  enabled  him  to  impart  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  wonder  and  charm  of  the  Infinite  as 
expressed  by  its  most  potent  symbol,  the 
ocean.  He  writes  of  the  sea  as  of  a  thing 
of  life  and  consciousness  that  he  has  inti- 
mately known  and  loved.  Having  lived 
the  life  of  a  sailor  he  has  studied  the 
moods  of  the  sea,  heard  its  moanings,  felt 
the  beating  of  its  heart,  as  it  were,  in  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  its  tides. 

His  latest  book  will  compare  well  with 
the  best  work  he  has  done.  He  is  literally 
in  his  element  in  "The  Mirror  of  the  Sea," 
and  those  of  his  admirers  who  have  been 
asking  for  a  book  dealing  solely  with  the 
sea  now  have  their  wish  gratified. 

Coolidge.  Susan.  A  Sheaf  of  Stories.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  W.  F.  Kennedy,  nmo,  pp.  212. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Cotes,  Mrs.  Everard  [Sarah  Jeanette  Duncan]. 
Set  in  Authority,  nmo,  pp.  287.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert.  The  Amulet:  A 
Novel,  nmo,  pp.  356.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $1.50. 

Deland,  Ellen  Douglas.  A  Little  Son  of  Sun- 
shine. Illustrated  by  W.  E.  Mears.  nmo,  pp.  284. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

KHis,  Edward  S.  A  Hunt  on  Snowshoes.  Illus- 
trated by  Edwin  J.  Prittie.  nmo,  pp.  362.  Philadel- 
phia:   The  John  C.  Winston  Co.     75  cents. 

Ford,  Sewell.  Shorty  McCabe.  Illustrated  by 
Francis  Vaux  Wilson,  nmo.pp.  316.  New  York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley.     $1.50. 

Fuller,  Herbert  Bruce,  A.M.,  LL.M.  The  Pur- 
chase of  Florida:  Its  History  and  Diplomacy.  With 
maps  and  appendices.  8vo,  pp.  399.  Cleveland:  The 
Burrows  Bros.  Co.     $3. 

This  elaborate  monograph,  produced  in 
connection  with  post-graduate  work  at 
Yale  University,  was  awarded  the  George 
Washington  prize  in  American  History  in 
1904.  It  was  suggested  by  the  author's 
conviction  that  the  epoch  identified  with 
the  acquisition  of  Florida  and  with  our 
early  entanglement  with  Spain  had  not 
received  adequate  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  historians,  and  that  a  careful  elucidation 
of  this  period  and  of  the  events  which 
marked  the  struggle  to  secure  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Mississippi  would  contribute 
a  pregnant  and  interesting  chapter  in  our 
national  history. 

For  his  material  Mr.  Fuller  has  gone 
direct  to  original  sources;  and  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  his  labors  may  be  had  from 
his  statement  that  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
amine some  fifty  volumes  of  official  manu- 
script, comprising  instructions  to  United 
States  ministers,  letters  to  foreign  minis- 
ters, etc.  He  has  also  consulted  official 
correspondence  and  notes  in  French  and 


Spanish  in  the  State  Department.  The 
result  of  these  investigations  has  enabled 
him  to  present  in  a  new  1  ght  many  mo- 
mentous episodes  in  the  earlier  diplomatic 
history  of  the  nation. 

Gibson,  Charles  R.,  A.I.E.E.     Electricity  of  To 

day.     With  39  illustrations,      nmo,  pp.  344       Phii 
adelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.      Si. so  net. 

Gray  Mist  [By  the  author  of  "The  Martyrdom  or" 
an  Empress"].     Illustrated  with  water-color  draw 
ings  by   the   author,      nmo,    pp.    282.     New    York 
Harper  &  Bros.     §1.50. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.  Tarry  at  Home  Travels. 
Illustrated.  Square  nmo,  pp.  xxvi-429.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $2. so  net. 

Higr/ginbotham,  Harlow  N.  The  Making  of  a 
Merchant,  nmo,  pp.  210.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Hobbes,  John  Oliver  [Mrs.  Craigie].     The  Dream 
and   the   Business.     With   an   appreciation   of   Mrs 
Craigie  as  woman  and  author  by  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
nmo,  pp.  xiv-385.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Si.so. 

Hope,  Anthony.  Sophy  of  Kravonia:  A  Novel. 
nmo,  pp.  332.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  & 
Bros.     $1.50. 

Hornaday,  William  T.,  Sc.D.  Camp-fires  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Seventy  illustrations  and  two 
maps  by  John  M.  Phillips,  Pennsylvania  State  Game- 
Commissioner.  8vo,  pp.  343.  New  York:  Charles. 
Scribner's  Sons.    $3.90  net. 

This  is  the  narrative  of  a  hunting-ex- 
pedition for  big  game  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  told  with  literary  appreciation 
of  the  marvels  encountered,  and  appealing, 
not  merely  to  the  hunter  and  sportsman, 
but  to  the  general  reader  as  well,  by  reason 
of  the  magnificence  and  novelty  of  the 
scenes  described.  Mr.  Hornaday  is  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park 
and  the  author  of  works  on  natural  his- 
tory, and  these  facts  tend  to  give  more 
than  the  usual  authority  to  his  writings 
in  this  domain. 

At  this  late  date  the  thought  is  nat- 
ural that  everything  is  substantially  known 
about  our  wonderful  country;  but  after 
reading  the  present  work  one  is  inclined 
to  revise  such  an  opinion.  Detailed  in- 
formation of  nature  as  it  exists  to-day  on 
the  summits  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  is 
not  as  abundant  as  most  people  suppose, 
and  many  parts  of  the  mountains  of  South- 
eastern British  Columbia  still  await  the 
explorer. 

The  illustrations,  many  of  unique  char- 
acter and  achieved  at  dangerous  risk  to 
the  photographer,  are  an  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  book,  and  are  declared  by  the 
author  to  be  as  important  as  the  text. 
The  work  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
recent  literature  of  hunting. 

Hvslop,  James  H.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Borderland 
of  Psychical  Research,  nmo,  pp.  419.  Boston: 
Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.      Si. so. 

Jackson,  Gabrielle  E.     Wee  Winkles  and  Snow- 
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ball.     Illustrations  by  Mary  Theresa   Hart.      nmo, 
pp.    147.     New   York:   Harper  &   Bros.     $1.25. 

Kin ir,  Charles  F.  Advanced  Geography.  With 
many  illustrations.  Large  square  8vo,  pp.  xxv-288. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 

Knowl«<6,  F.  M.  A  Cheerful  Year  Book.  Illus- 
trated by  C.  F.  Lester,  nmo.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.      Si. so  net. 

Rutins,  Oscar.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  Illus- 
trated. Rubricated.  i2mo,  pp.  38.  New  York: 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Lee,  Marian.  Confessions  to  a  Heathen  Idol. 
Illu!  tratcd  from  photographs  by  Fred  Robinson, 
umo,  pp.  xvi-351.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

I,ounsbury,  Thomas  R.  The  Text  of  Shake- 
speare. Its  history  from  the  publication  of  the 
quartos  and  folios  down  to  and  including  the  | 
cation  of  the  edition  of  Pope  and  Theobald.  Small 
8vo,  pp.  xxii-579.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $2  net. 

Morse,  Edward  S.  Mars  and  its  Mystery.  A 
study  for  the  general  reader.  With  illustrations, 
plates,  and  portraits.  8vo,  pp.  viii-187.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $2. 

Since  the  memorable  discovery  in  1877 
of  the  canals  of  Mars  by  the  Italian 
astronomer  Schiaparclli,  interest  has  been 
rife  in  the  red  planet  of  mystery  and 
not  only  astronomers  but  the  public  in 
general  have  yielded  to  the  fascinating 
idea  of  a  neighbor  world  inhabited  by 
intelligent  beings.  The  discoveries  of  the 
scientist  of  Milan  have  been  confirmed 
and  supplemented  by  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished American  astronomer  Percival 
Lowell,  and,  the  markings,  originally  dis- 
puted, are  now  accepted  by  science  as  a 
fact  . 

But  while  the  markings  themselves  have 
been  placed  beyond  dispute,  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance. The  object  of  Mr.  Morse's  book 
is  to  present  a  statement  up-to-date  of 
the  different  phases  of  the  controversy, 
to  give  the  consensus  of  eminent  opinion 
concerning  the  planet  from  Huyghens,  who 
in  1659  observed  certain  markings  and  the 
rotation  of  the  planet,  to  Schiaparelli  and 
Lowell,  who  have  made  beautiful  and 
minute  maps  of  its  surface. 

It  is  a  Fascinating  instance  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  human  intellect  that  is 
disclosed  in  Mr.  Morse's  narrative  of  the 
explorers  of  this  world  in  distant  space, 
and  if  in  the  deductions  drawn,  imagination 
has  been  allowed  some  share,  its  relation 
been  that  of  handmaiden,  never  mis- 
tress. 

The  idea  of  plurality  of  worlds  is  not 
new.  It  is  known  to  have  haunted  the 
imagination  of  Plato  and  may  be  found 
in  germ  in  the  poetry  of  many  ancient 
peoples.  Not,  however,  until  the  keen 
vision  of  Schiaparelli  enhanced  by  a 
utilic    ii  ion   discerned    upon  the 

surface  of  .Mars  what  seemed  to  be  the 
■It  of  intelligent  design,  did  the  grandi- 
ose conception  acquire  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  scientific  basis. 

NiirriK,    Prank.     The    Joyous    Miracle.      Frontis- 
Rubricated.      nmo,     pp.     27.     New  York: 
&  Co.     s°  cents  net. 

Oman,  '  tof  1381.  With 

iii    33o.     Oxford:   Clarendon 
6d. 

I'h'MIihII,     Marmaduke.     The   House    of    Islam. 
12mo.pp.310.    New  York:  D.  Applcton  &  Co.    Si. 50. 

This    is    a    tale    of    the    days    of    Sultan 
Abdul     Mejid     Khan,     of    that     period     of 

Mohammedan  annals  which   is  identified 

witli    the    wars  with    Muscovy.      It    is    cvi- 

the  author,  whose  earlier  1 

"Said,  t  In-   I  died,  lias 

saturated    nil     mind  ■  d  iehtal   hi 


and  that  he  has  endeavored  to  give  a 
faithful  picture  of  that  rude  Saracen  life 
which  for  centuries  has  appealed  to  the 
historian  and  romancer.  But  while  he  has 
succeeded  in  conveying  with  some  success 
an  idea  of  certain  of  the  outward  features 
of  Mohammedan  life — of  its  family  cus- 
toms, its  profound  religious  trend,  and  the 
earnestness  of  its  tribal  instincts — he  has 
failed  to  breathe  into  his  characters  the 
breath  of  life.  The  deeply  religious  side 
of  the  Semitic  nature,  however,  is  brought 
out  with  considerable  effect. 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood.  Harding  of  St.  Timo- 
thy's. i2mo,  pp-  235.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  isa  novel  of  American  school  life  with 
a  wholesome  flavor  and  a  genuine  appeal  to 
boys.  Describing  the  student  world  of  "  St. 
Timothy's,"  its  ambitions, emulations, foot- 
ball jousts,  etc.,  it  presents  a  stirring  pic- 
ture in  little  of  the  rivalries,  passions,  errors, 
victories,  and  defeats  of  the  larger  life  of 
which  school  days  are  the  prelude.  Natu- 
rally, athletics  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
story,  and  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
clothing  this  phase  of  school  life  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  interest  by  using  it  to 
demonstrate  that  spirit  of  justice  and 
fairness  which  characterizes  the  best  type 
of  American  youth. 

Harry  Harding,  the  titular  hero  of  the 
novel,  is  a  fine  manly  young  fellow  with 
unusual  giftsof  intellect,  butmarred  slight- 
ly by  a  latent  selfishness  not  infrequently 
found  in  boys  of  his  type.  The  real  hero 
is  another  sort  of  lad,  Rupert  Ormsby,  a 
veritable  Prince  Rupert,  whom  the  au- 
thor paints  at  full  length,  con  amorc,  and 
as  tho  he  had  intimately  known  the 
original.  Ormsby 's  innate  nobility  of  char- 
acter, joined  to  his  preeminence  in  athletics, 
invests  him  with  a  kind  of  uncrowned 
sovereignty  in  the  school. 

Plympton,  A.  G.  Old  Home  Day  at  Hazeltown. 
Illustrated  by  Clara  E.  Atwood.  'nmo,  pp.  160. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.      $1.25. 

Porter,  Rose.  Daily  Joy  and  Peace.  Chosen 
and  arranged  by.  Illustrated.  i8mo,  pp.  191. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     50  cents. 

Reed,  Helen  Leah.  Brenda's  Ward.  Illustrated 
from  drawings  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  nmo,  pp.  340. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Reld,  W.  Max.  The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Johnson. 
Illustrated  by  John  Arthur  Maney.  i2mo,  pp. 
xii-240.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3. 

Old  Fort  Johnson  has  in  turn  borne 
also  the  names  Castle  Johnson  and  Mount 
Johnson.  It  was  built  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  still  stands 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  its  builder,  here  lived  during  the 
most  of  the  years  in  which  his  activities 
had  so  great  an  influence  for  good  on  the 
fortunes,  not  only  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  but  of  all  North  America.  Gen.  J. 
Watts  de  Peyster  recently  purchased  the 
property  and  presented  it  to  the  historical 
society  of  the  county  in  which  it  stands. 
Mr.  Rcid,  prominently  connected  with 
this  society,  is  already  the  author  of  "The 
Mohawk  Valley."  His  facts  will  be  ac- 
ied  as  accurate,  and  some  of  them 
are  here  brought  together  for  the  first 
time.  The  chief  deficiency  of  the  book 
is  that  which  usually  is  found  in  historical 
hooks  by  untrained  or  unlearned  writers 
— it    lacks    coordination    and    definite 

A   111  1  ood   matter  has' 

I    thrown    together    with  too  little    re- 
gard for  order  and  Beque'n 


Richmond,  Grace  S.  The  Second  Violin.  Illus- 
trated by  B.  J.  Rosenmeyer.  nmo,  pp.  313.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Root,  Robert  Kilburn,  Ph.D.  The  Poetry  of 
Chaucer:  A  Guide  to  its  Study  and  Appreciation. 
i2mo,  pp.  298.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Itussel,  Florence  Kimball.     Born    to    the  Blue: 
A  Story  of  the  Army.     Illustrated  by  R.  Farri: 
Elwell.      nmo,  pp.  245.     Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Si. 25. 

Sangster,  Margaret  E.  Fairest  Girlhood.  With 
drawings  by  Griselda  Marshall  McClure.  Small  8vo, 
pp.  263.  New  York:  Chicago:  London:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     $1.50. 

Seawell,  Molly  Elliot.  The  Victory.  With 
illustrations,  nmo,  pp.  405.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  tale  of  the  South  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  while  there  is 
nothing  particularly  original  in  theme  or 
style,  the  story  is  well  told  and  the  charac- 
ters are  lifelike  and  interesting.  The  black 
people,  whom  the  author  must  have  stud- 
ied at  close  range,  are  well  handled  and 
the  book  is  full  of  that  wholesome  humor 
of  Southern  plantation  life  which  has  been 
wholly  lost  to  the  world.  No  matter  how 
often  it  is  told,  the  story  of  antebellum 
life  in  Virginia  preserves  its  unfading 
charm.  It  was  a  simple  and  wholesome 
kind  of  life,  sinless  in  the  main,  and  its 
aroma  is  still  plainly  perceptible  after 
fifty  years. 

Mrs.  Seawell's  novel  gives  a  delightful 
picture  of  this  phase  of  American  home 
life  of  the  past.  Her  account  of  the  old 
manor  house  of  the  Tremaine  family  with 
its  chivalrous  colonel,  the  five  manly 
sons  and  the  beautiful  adopted  daughter 
of  the  house,  Angela  Vaughn,  is  effective. 

Sheehati,  Canon.  Early  Essays  and  Lectures, 
nmo,  pp.  x-354.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.     $3  net. 

Skinner,  Robert  P.  Abyssinia  of  To-day:  An 
account  of  the  First  Mission  sent  by  the  American 
Government  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Kings 
(1903-1904).  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-227.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $3  net. 

Smith,  F.  Berkeley.  Irt  London  Town,  nmo, 
pp.  272.  Illustrated  by  the  author  and  other  artists. 
New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50  net. 

This  book  was  conceived  and  is  written 
in  the  sprightly  style  cf  the  author's  three 
former  books  describing  Parisian  life.  In 
his  foreword  he  deprecates  a  too  serious 
interpretation  of  his  work  by  hinting  that 
his  chapters  are  sometimes  the  result  of 
"a  passing  glance  in  the  crowd,"  that  his 
impressions  are  often  those  of  "a  traveler 
who  crossed  the  Channel,  hired  a  hansom 
at  Charing  Cross,  and  lost  himself  in  the 
throng . "  He  acknowledges ,  moreover,  that 
often  he  looks  at  London  through  Parisian 
spectacles  set  in  an  American  frame. 

The  result  of  this  method  is  an  entirely 

unconventional  description  of  the  world's 

premier  metropolis,   with  glimpses  of  its 

varied  and  tumultuous  life,  its  bright  and 

dark  sides,  its  Bohemia,  its  magnificence, 

its  glory,  and  its  shame. 

Sweetner.     Kate     Dickinson.     Little    Boys 
Girls  from  George  Eliot.     Pictures  by  George  Alfred 
Williams.     Large  square  8vo,  pp.  194.     New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     $2. 

Townseiid,  Edward  Waterman.  Our  Constitu- 
tion: Why  and  How  it  was  Made — Who  Made  It, 
and  What  It  Is.  8vo,  pp.  322.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.     $i.so  net. 

Walpole,  Rev    G.  K.  S.,  D.D.     Personality  and 
er;  or,  The  Secret  01  Real  Influence,    nmo,  pp. 
188.     Milwaukee:   The  Young  Churchman  Co. 

Warner,  Ann.  Seeing  France  with  Uncle  John. 
With  illustrations  by  May  Wilson  Preston,  nmo, 
pp.  322.     New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Wilcox,    Henry    S.     Foibles  of   the  Bar.     nmo, 
163.     Chicago:   Legal  Literature  Co. 

Winxlow,  Helen  M.  The  President  of  Quex. 
Illustrated  by  W.  L.  Jacobs,  nmo,  pp.  304.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Wife. 

By  Ednah  Proctor  Clari 

"Nay,  do  not  bid  me  go  [site  said], 

For    I    must   guard   his  sleep." 
(On  wall  and  lloor  the  candles  made 
Flickering  shadow,  shade  <  n  shade; 
Without,  an  April  robin  sung 

Of  tryst  that  Love  doth  ke< 
But  here,  faint  scent  ot   violets  clunn 
And  lilies  tall  their  censers  swung.) 
"Mine  eyes  must  look  their  fill  [she  said). 

They  have  no  time  to  weep." 

"Twoscore  of  years  of  Love  [she  said], 

yet  the  half  not  told!" 
(The  candles  touched  with  tender  light 
Her  hair  and  his,  so  white,  so  white; 
Her  eyes,  wherein  the  visioned  Past 

Lay  like  a  chart  unrolled 
In  whose  dim  seas,  star-girdled,  vast, 
The  long  years  were  but  plummets  east.) 
"They  only  know  Love's  deeps  [she  said], 

Who,  loving,  have  grown  old." 

"Rabes  of  his  flesh  I  bore  [she  said]. 

Fair  girl  and  lusty  son." 
(They  prest  her  side  with  yearning  dear, 
Her  children  brought  their  children  near, 
Love  folded  her  and  love  carest, 

And  yet  she  was  alone.) 
"Ye   -ye  have  drawn  Life  at  my  breast. 
Rut  ere  ye  came,  it  gave  him  rest. 
Mother  of  many  I  am  [she  said], 

I  was  the  wife  of  One." 

"Yea, — we   have   lived    and    loved  [she   said]. 

What  counts  this  passing  pain?" 
(About  her,  in  the  candle's  flame, 
A  sudden  glory  went  and  came.) 
"What  counts  this  hour  I  wait  until 

We  love  and  live  again? 
Rear  out  his  body  where  ye  will — 
He  stays — my  Love,  my  Rridegroom,  still' 
nade  us  one — the  living  God — 

Death  can  not  make  us  twain!" 

— From  Scnbner's  Magazine  (November). 


The  Statue  of  Liberty. 

By  Ethel  Morse. 

Out  of  enthusiasm, 

Out  of  anbounded  hope, 

Out  of  Gallic  hearts  swelling  with  the  love  of  liberty, 

Out  of  delight    of    giving    to    a    sister    republic    the 

bronze  embodiment  of  an  idea, 
You  were  sent  to  us,  reverently  sent  over-sea  to  a 

people  glad  to  receive  you, 
Sent  to  an  empire  founded  in  your  name. 

Here  are  ignorances,  negligences,  and    abuses  that 

you  left  behind,  in  the  country  where  your  bronze 
led  and  was  cast  in  a    mold  fashioned  by  one 

man,  but  designed  by  millions. 
Here    are    light-quenching    clouds    that    blow    dark 

overhead,  obscuring  your  luminous  crown  spiked 

with  the  rays  of  truth. 
Darkest  of  all  are  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  creep 

thickly,  sluggishly  out  of  the  cowardly  bomb  of 

the  anarch. 
Thickly  ami  blackly  these  clouds  often  envelop  your 

sturdy,  unfaltering  form. 
The  unfriendly  winds  of  the  harbor  strive  against 

your  foothold  on  the  star; 
The    corroding    rains    have    clothed    your    majestic 

shoulders  with  a  mock-royal  mantle  of  green; 
And  the  burning  sun  brutally  assails  you  with  his 

floods  of  heated  gold. 
But  in  the  mists,  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  tempest, 

and    in    the    chilling    dawn    your    torch    gleams 

faithfully,  symbolically, 
Shining  into  the  eyes  of   desperate   seekers   of  our 

country, 


Your  table  linen  has  lost  its  lustre  —  do  you 
know  why  ? 

Is  it  not  because  you  have  allowed  your  laun- 
dress to  cleanse  it  with  ordinary  laundry  soaps, 
which,  being  overstrong  in  alkali,  "cut"  the  fabric 
and  make  linen  look  like  cotton  ? 

Use  Ivory  Soap  and  your  linen  troubles  will 
cease.  The  pure  vegetable  oils  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed make  it  the  only  soap  that  should  be  used 
for  cleansing  linen,  fine  furniture,  cut  glass,  silver, 
laces,  and  the  hundred  other  article*  which,  be- 
cause of  their  beauty,  delicacy  or  value,  are  par- 
ticularly dear  to  the  housewife's  heart. 


Ivory  Soap 
99«£ioo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


The  only  ash  can  that   won't 
dent — break — start  a  fire. 


Witt's  Ash  Can 


is  infinitely  stronger  than  the  smooth,  soldered,  metal  cans 
which  dent  every  time  the  ash  man  bangs  them  against  his 
cart,  and  which  in  time  split  open  at  the  soldering. 
Witt's  ash  can  is  not  soldered. 

It  is  flanged  and  riveted and  heavy  steel  bands,  riveted  around  the  top 
and  bottom,  increase  its  strength.     It  has  close-fitting  lid  and  is  fireproof. 

The  best  is  alwavs  imitated  the  only  way  to  know  that  you  are  getting 
Witt's  is  to  look  for  the  word  Witt's  on  can  and  lid. 

SIZES— Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  15^x25  inches;  No.  2, 
18x25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons; 
No.  8,  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor  proof 
(close-fitting  lid.) 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  lid  and  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it,  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"A  Grand  Party" 


WE  have  published  a  sixty-four-page  book: 
"Entertaining- with  Cards." 

We  want  to  send  you  a  copy,  with  our 
compliments. 

It  describes  and  pictures  hundreds  of  novel 
entertainments  with  cards— grocs  into  details  re- 
garding invitations,  arrangements,  cards,  decora- 
tions, costumes,  favors,  ways  for  finding  partners, 
tally  cards,  rules,  prizes,  menus  —  everything 
necessary  to  make  each  entertainment  a  pro- 
nounced success. 

All  we  ask  in  return  for  this  book,  is  that  you 
will  try  Congress  Cards. 

We  want  you  to  try  them  because  we  know 
that  if  you  do,  you  will  always  play  with  them  in 
preference  to  all  other 
cards. 

They  are  the  only  play- 
ing cards  which  perfectly 
harmonize  with  refined  and 
exclusive  surroundings  and 
entertainments. 

In  this  respect  they  are 
really  unique  — no  other 
cards  appr  oach  them  <n 
quality — classed  "beyond 
competition"  at  all  the 
great  international  expositions. 

The  backs  of  Congress  Cards  are  miniature 
art  gems— perfect  reproductions  of  beautiful  paint- 
ings in  colors  and  gold. 

You  have  over  one  hundred  subjects  to  choose 
from— a  variety  so  great  that  you  can  secure  Con- 
gress Cards  with  backs  suitable  for  any  plan  of 
decoration  and  entertainment. 

For  a  Grand  Party  there  are  many  appropriate 
backs,  particularly  the  Minuet,  and.  for  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  Mistletoe  back  is  very  suitable. 

"A  Grand  Party" 

is  fully  described,  among  many  other  novel  enter- 
tainments in  the  book  which  we  will  send  you. 


/^ongress 
\s  Cards 


"A  variety  of  games  are  introduced.  Grand 
(whist  without  a  trump)  is  played  at  the  head 
table.  Cinch  at  the  second,  Whist  at  the  third. 
Hearts  at  the  fourth,  etc.  One  or  more  'jolly 
tables'  may  be  introduced,  playing  laughable 
games,  such  as  Old  Maid,  etc.  Or  the  guests  may 
sew  buttons  on  a  piece  of  cloth  at  one  table,  tho 
couple  sewing  on  the  most,  progressing.  At  an- 
other table  needles  are  threaded,  or  jackstraws 
played,  etc.  If  desired,  the  leader  at  each  table 
and  deal  may  be  allowed  to  name  the  game  to  be 
played  after  looking  at  his  hand.  In  this  case  four 
hands  should  be  played  at  each  table  before  ringing 
the  bell,  to  allow  each  player  to  partake  of  the 
privilege." 

Scoring  of  the  games,  arrangement  of  tables, 

etc.,  are  all  described  in  the 

book. 

Congress  Cards  are  the 
only  cards  suitable  for  such 
entertainments  as  these. 

They  are  so  flexible, 
smooth  and  full  of  life  that 
they  put  vim  and  snap  into 
every  game. 

The  clear-cut,  cleanly 
printed  faces  and  large  in- 
dexes make  mistakes  in  reading  them  almost 
impossible. 

Congress  Cards  are  perfect  in  manufacture, 
absolutely  uniform,  and  have  edges  of  pure  bur- 
nished gold  leaf. 

Sample  pack,  prepaid,  50  cents,  if  your  dealer 
will  not  supply  the  back  you  want. 

Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps  or  the  Inside 
wrapper  from  a  pack  of  Congress  Cards,  and  we 
w<ll  send  book,  and  also  illustrations  of  all  Con- 
gress designs.    " 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards  if 
you  will  suggest  any  new  and  suitable  form  of 
card  entertainment  or  any  novel  feature  for  card 
parties  not  found  in  our  book. 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Station  RR,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  Safe,  Strong     to*  0  . 
Company,  paying  ^  /q 

As  evidence  thut  this  is  \n-^^r 
•■very  particular  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  conservative  Savings  institutions  in 
the  country,  we  would  like  to  send  you  our 
thirteen  years'  record,  together  with  !i  long 
t  voluntary  testimonials  from  patrons 
in  all  walks  of  life,  some, 
without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 
Asset*  91.750,000. 
BftabUsktd  1:1  jtmn, 

lUnkliiK  ltt-|.t.  Sii|><  i-'UImu. 

F.iirnin«M  paid  from  day  reoelvedto 
dajr  withdrawn   Letters  of  Inquiry 


■  I  and  promptly  nn- 

ladllNtrlnl  Su>iiiir-»  Hn<J    I, linn   t  ,i. 
8  Tlmr.  IIMif.,  II. ..«, !..«>,        N»«   \  „rl 


Spencerian  Pens  are  famous  for  their 
durability,  evenness  of  point,  workman- 
ship and  quality  of  metal. 

Every  Spencerian  Pen  perfect.  No 
seconds. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  pat- 
terns, sent  to  any  address  tor  6  cents  in 
postage.     Address 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.. 
349  Broadway.  New  York. 


Shining  into   the   eyes   of   her  sons   and   daughters 

outgoing  or  returning, 
To  remind  them  that  Liberty  lifts  an  untiring  arm. 

Courage  and  stand  firm,  bronze  Embodiment  of  an 
Idea! 

We,  the  idealists,  apostrophize  you. 

We,  the  materialists,  admire  you. 

We,  the  socialists,  approve  you. 

We,  the  patriots,  salute  you. 

The  monuments  of  innumerable  tyrants  of  old  have 
all  crumbled  and  fallen,  but  you  shall  stand  until 
the  whole  earth  heaves  and  casts  you  into  the 
water. 

And  as  time  and  the  world  go  you  shall  be  our  sym- 
bol, our  Goddess  eternal. 

For  a  countryful  of  kings  shall  burnish  your  sides 
and  tighten  your  rivets  and  plates  for  ever  and 
ever! 

— From  Putnam's  Magazine  (November). 


Keats  :  Shelley. 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Keats. 

The  melancholy  gift  Aurora  gained 

From  heaven,  that  her  lover  should  not  see 
The  face  of  death,  no  goddess  asked  for  thee, 

My  Keats!   But  when  the  crimson  blood-drop  stained 

Thy  pillow,  thou  didst  read  the  fate  ordained, — 
Brief  life,  wild  love,  a  glorious  flight  of  poesyl 
And  then, — a  shadow  fell  on  Italy; 

Thy  star  went  down  before  its  brightness  waned. 

Yet  thou  hast  won  the  gift  Tithonus  missed: 
Never  to  feel  the  pain  of  growing  old, 

Nor  lose  the  blissful  sight  of  beauty's  truth, 
But  with  the  ardent  lips  that  music  kissed 

To  breathe  thy  song,  and,  ere  thy  heart  grew  cold. 
Become  the  Poet  of  Immortal  Youth! 

Shelley. 

Knight-errant  of  the  Never-ending  Quest, 
And  Minstrel  of  the  Unfulfilled  Desire; 
Forever  tuning  thy  sweet  earthly  lyre 
To  some  unearthly  music,  and  possest 
With  painful  passionate  longing  to  invest 
The  golden  dream  of  Love's  ethereal  fire 
In  garments  of  terrestrial   attire, 
And  fold  perfection  to  thy  throbbing  breast! 

What  wonder,  Shelley,  if  the  restless  wave 

Should  whelm  thy  life,  the  leaping  flames  consume 
Thy  mortal  form  on  Viareggio's  beach? 
These  are  thine  elements,   thy  fitting  grave! 
But  still  thy  soul  rides  on  with  fiery  plume; 

Thy  wild  song  rings  in  ocean's  yearning  speech. 
From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (November). 


A  Bain   Mood. 

By  William  Aspenwall  Bradlby. 

We  prayed  for  a  day  of  rain 

In  the  sunny  summer  weather 
And  for  long  hours  spent  together 
In  the  heavy  hush  and  gloom 
Of  a  dusky  silent  room 

And  the  patter  of  drops  in  the  pane, 
And  the  murmurous  sigh  in  the  leaves 
And  the  swish  of  the  rain  in  the  eaves 
And  the  tremulous  trouble  and  start 
Of  the  wind  in  the  great  tree's  heart — 

We  prayed  for  a  day  of  rain 

That  the  world  might  seem  less  wide 
That  severed  us  side  by  side 
And  the  minutes  might  seem  more  long 
Sung  to  the  drowsy  song 


Do 

You 

Write? 


25  West  42d  Street 


Instruction  by  mail  in  literary  and 
dramatic  composition. 

Courses  by  actual  practice. 
Revision,    criticism,    and    sale    of 
Stories,  Monologues,  Plays. 
Send  for  circular  (L). 

PICTON   4,  BENNETT 

New  York  City 
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Of  the  patter  of  drops  in  the  pane. 

For  the  glory  and  glamour  and  green 

Were  a  barrier  set  between 

Our  souls  that  strove  to  be  one 

In  the  glare  of  the  blazing  sun. 
We  prayed  for  a  day  of  rain 

And  the  exquisite  infinite  sense 

Of  being  more  intense 

Anil  the  needlessness  of  speech 

For  the  lips  and  hands  of  each 
In  the  patter  of  drops  in  the  pane. 

From  McClurc's  Magazine  (October). 


PERSONAL. 

Reminiscences  of  Rusk  in. — L.  Allen  Harker 
writes  in  Scribner's  Magazine  on  "Ruskin  and 
Girlhood,"  giving  in  some  charming  reminiscences 
an  intimate  view  of  the  man  as  a  friend  and  adviser 
of  youth,  and  of  girlhood  in  particular.  "In  private 
his  influence  was  full  of  sweet  reasonableness,"  we 
read,  "and  his  advice  to  such  fortunate  young 
people  as  came  under  his  direct  sway,  full  of  the 
sanest  commonsense."  A  part  of  this  article  is 
here  given: 

When  he  was  lecturing  on  "The  Pleasures  of 
England"  at  Oxford,  I  was  living  in  a  neighboring 
town,  and  he  bade  me  come  to  hear  him  in  the 
following  delicious  letter: 

"I  wonder  if  you're  little  enough  to  go  in  my 
breast  pocket!  I  don't  in  the  least  know  how  else 
to  get  you  in.  For  I've  made  a  Medo-Persic- 
Arabic-Moorish-Turkish  law  that  no  strangers  nor 
pilgrims  are  to  get  into  lectures  at  all,  but  only 
Oxford  residents,  and  even  so  they  can't  all  get  in 
that  want  to.  .  .  .  Look  here,  the  first  lecture, 
which  is  next  Saturday,  will  be  rather  dull,  but  if  you 
could  come  on  Saturday  the  25th  or  Monday  the 
27th  I  would  take  you  in  myself  under  my  gown, 
and  get  you  into  a  corner — and  I  think  the  lecture 
on  either  of  those  days  (I  give  them  twice)  will  be 
worth  hearing.  Send  me  word  if  you  can  manage 
it." 

The  authorities  permitted,  and  accompanied  by 
an  irreproachably  decorous  maid  I  went  to  Oxford 


"JUST  A  LITTLE" 

«lrape-Nuts  Worked  Wonders  For  An 
Unfortunate  Woman, 


"At  last  I  was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  at  a 
sewing  machine  in  a  factory,"  said  an  Eng- 
lish lady  who  was  once  well  and  happy,  but 
whose  circumstances  changed  so  that  she 
was  compelled  to  earn  her  living. 

"  I  soon  suffered  dreadfully  with  indiges- 
tion, some  days  thought  I  would  die  from 
acute  pain  in  front  of  the  waist  line.  I  took 
about  everything  for  indigestion  without 
any  permanent  relief;  tried  starvation  but 
suffered  just  as  much  whether  I  ate  anything 
or  not. 

"  Curiosity  caused  me  to  try  a  package  of 
Grape-Nuts  food  for  a  change.  Then  1  got 
a  second  package  and  began  to  use  it  regu- 
larly. What  was  my  surprise — bowels  be- 
came regular,  no  more  headaches,  piles 
troubled  me  less  frequently  and  best  of  all 
the  stomach  trouble  was  gone  entirely.  I 
wanted  Grape-Nuts  for  luncheon  as  well  as 
breakfast — seemed  as  if  my  system  craved 
what  was  good  for  it. 

"  Everyone  in  the  family  has  taken  to 
eating  Grape-Nuts.  They  said  I  ate  it  with 
so  much  relish  they  thought  it  must  be  very 
good — and  so  it  is. 

"My  little  girl  has  gained  five  pounds 
since  she  started  eating  Grape-Nuts— in 
about  three  months.  I  think  every  one, 
sick  or  well,  should  eat  Grape-Nuts  at  least 
twice  every  day."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason."  Eead  the  famous 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


A  Matter  of 


Disposition 


The  organizers  of  the  American  Cigar  Company 
knew  what  good  cigars  ought  to  be — and  how  to 
produce  them.     That's  one  thing  to  consider. 

They  invested  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  the 
equipment  that  was  required  to  make  cigar  manu- 
facturing a  modern  industry.  That's  another  thing 
worth  noting. 

They  were  united  in  agreeing  that  the  only  way  to 
succeed  was  to  produce  only  the  finest  cigars  of 
every  blend — to  maintain  quality  without  the 
slightest  variation  and  to  keep  prices  down  to 
the  lowest  notch  that  modern  business  system 
could  make  possible.  That's  disposition — the 
keynote  of  the  whole  business. 


MERIT 


MARK 


Insures  Honest  Cigar  Values 

Now  we  have  been  offering  some  pretty  strong 
claims  for  the  cigars  that  are  sold  under  the     - 
"A"  (Triangle  A)  guarantee.     We  could  keep  right 
on  publishing  the  longest  and  strongest  list  of  claims 
ever  applied  to  cigars;  we  could  publish  them  every 
day  in  full  pages  in  every  newspaper  in  the  country — 
and  we  could,  no  doubt,  work  up  a  huge  business. 
But  do  you  think  for  a  minute  lhat  the  sale  of  "A"' 
(Triangle   A)   cigars   would   show  the  healthy, 
steady  and  rapid  increase  it  does  show  unless 
"A"  (Triangle  A)  cigars  were  pretty  near  what 
we  claim  them  to  be  ? 

Not  much  !    We  know  well  enough  that  even 
if  we  were  not  disposed  to  do  it  we  would  have 
to  make  our  cigars  back  up  our  claims  or  somebody 
else  would  get  the  business. 

We  can't  make  it  any  plainer  than  that.  We  have 
built  up  the  biggest  and  most  stable  cigar  business  in 
the  world  on  the  basis  of  honest  value,  and  already 
it  has  proved  that  it  pays. 


MERIT 


MARK 


^ipdJH^" . 


Insures  Honest  Cigar  Values 

The  leading  brands  of  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany are  distinguished  by  this  "A"  (Triangle  A) 
merit  mark,  just  as  a  soldier  is  rewarded  for 
superior  merit  by  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Among  these  "A"  (Triangle  A)  brands  each 
smoker  is  sure  to  find  the  cigar  he  wants.  The 
list  is  so  lo  lg  that  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  can  be  mentioned  here : 

The  New  Cremo  (Victoria),  Anna  Held,  George 
W.  Childs  (Cabinets).  Buck,  Spanaflora,  Tarita, 
Stickney's  New  Tariff,  Cubanola.  The  Continental, 
Chancellor,  Caswell  Club.  Royal  Bengals  (little 
cigars),  The  Unico,  Benefactor,  Captain  Marryat, 
Roxboro,  General  Braddock,  Orlando.  Also  the 
Palma  de  Cuba  and  Isle  of  Pines. 

Smoke  any  one  in  critical  comparison  with 
the  best  cigar  you  know  at  the  same  price  and 
prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  "A"  (Triangle 
A)  merit  mark  does  really  mean  better  cigars 
for  you  if  you  look  for  it  every  time  you  buy. 

AMERICAN  CIGAR  COMPANY 

Manufacturer 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asKed  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Nowhere  in  all  automobile  construction  can  there  be  found  a  more  per- 
fect combination  of  excellent  features  than  in  the  four-cylinder  Cadillac 
Model  H  for  1907. 

Whatever  the  point  of  view — whether  it  be  its  smooth  and  perfectly- 
balanced  action,  its  ease  of  control,  its  comfort  of  riding,  its  finish  and  me 
chanical  refinement,  this  new  model  is  not  excelled  by  the  costliest  types  of 
either  American  or  foreign  manufacture.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  many 
tried  and  true  principles  of  the  wonderful  single -cylinder  Cadillac,  developed 
four-fold  and  perfected  to  the  highest  degree. 

Greatly  increased  safety  of  riding  is  obtained  through  the  new  and  exclu- 
sive double-acting  steering  gear;  a  new  marine-type  governor  minimizes 
vibration  and  fuel  consumption  by  regulating  the  speed  of  the  engine  under 
all  conditions — these  and  manyother  superior  features  place  the  Cadillac  in 
the  front  rank  as  a  serviceable,  economical,  thoroughly  dependable  motor  car. 

Arrange  for  a  demonstration  with  your  nearest  dealer — and  let  him  show  you 

why  the  eyes  ot  the  motor  world  are  on  this  new  Cadillac.     30  horse  power; 

50  miles  an  hour;    $2,530.    Booklet  AD,  and   dealer's   address   on  request. 

Other  Cadillac  Models  are :    Model  K.  Runabout.  $753 ;  Model  M,  Light, 

Touring  Car,  $0:0.    All  prices  f .  o.  b.  Detroit  and  do  not  include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


On  the  Inside 
On  the  Outside 


cial    gl_ove:s 
For  Automobile 
And  Carriage  Use 

OUTSIDE  of  finest,  low,  thick -furred, 

natural,     un-d.ved,    brown    and    black 

Galloway  calf  skin. 

INSIDE   lined  with  fine  Opossum  fur. 

Blaik     horse   hide    palms.      Padded 

satin   lined    gauntlets   reaching    t<> 

elbow  with  room  tor  largest  sleeve. 

Outside  fur  guaranteed  moth  proof 

and   water  proof.     Gloves  pliable 

to  drive  with. 

As  handsome  and  more  durable 
than  other  fur- lined  gloves  sel- 
ling as   high  as  SIS.     Send   us 
your  size.    We  will  deliver 
at    your    fl»C  AA 
home  for  «f)U.UV« 

I    Money  back  if  not   satisfac- 
j     tory. 

Illustrated    catalogue    of 
other  fur  goods  sent  FKEE. 


NATIONAL  FUR  CO 
Three    Rivers, 

References  any  Express  Co. 


Mich. 

or  Bank  in  Three  Rivers. 


DRIVE  IN  COMFORT 

A 
Storm 
Proof 
Buggy 

that  keeps 
you  as  dry 
and  al- 
most as 
warm  as 
indoors 
and      is 

turned  into  the  perfect  open  topconveyance  for  fine 
days.  One  buggy  lor  ad  weatner.  Lightest  storm 
proof  buggy  made,  tho  only  one  that  works  per- 
leelly.  Convenient,  comfortable,  honestly  built. 
Write  for  catalogue  C. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  C3„  "5  ■•Jw»*  s«- 

°  °  '    lerro  Hauls,  Ind. 


Motsinger  Auio-Sparker 

STARTS  AND  RUN3 

Gas  Engines  without  Bsttcrles. 

ean  da  it  n 
- 

So  '  i  I  i  motion  In  oar 

r     Ulid 
M     Q.    CO., 


mxm 


SOON  TELLS  the: 
REAL- WORTH  OF" 
AUTOMOBI  l_E 
"Tl  RES.  CORRECT 

RESILI  E  NCY  AMD 
EXTREME  TOUGH- 
NESS OF  MATE- 
RIAL     IN 

PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
CLI  NCH  ERS 


-RACING  TYPE-COMBINE 

TO  MINIMIZE  THE  FRICTION 
OF  FAST  F> ACE  OVER  ROUGH 
ROADS  with  GREAT  RESIST- 
ANCE AGAINST  WEAR  AND 
TEAR. 


THE  FLAT, 
TREAD  OV 
DENCY  TO 
I  NG      MUCH 


CORRUGATED 

S  R  O  O  M  E  S  TEN- 
SKIDDING,  MAK- 
FOR  SAFETY  ON 
SU  D- 


SEVERE      CURVES       and 
DEN    SNA/ERVES. 

Never    Blow-Out 
Never    rim-Cut 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER 
COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,    PA. 

—  ■■      NEW  YORK—1665  Broadway 

^■^1       CHICAGO— 1211  Michigan  Avenue 

■*.  1       PHILADELPHIA— 615  I.  Broad  Street 
ATLANTA.  «A.— 102  Prior  Street 

BOSTON— 167  Oliver  Slreet 

BUFFALO,  ».  Y.— Main  and  Tupper  Sts. 

LONDON— i  Snow  Hill 


Why  not  Glide;  it's  the 
beat  way  to  go. 


Hoilel  "E" 
Clidc  Touring  Cur 


II  i  h  power.  Strong. 
construction, 
Speed  tO  BP  ire — hill, 
rlhnbers.  E  m  body 
comfort,  safety,  ele- 
gance. Unauestionedper- 

rite   for   free  booklet 
endow  propositionto 

those  who  buy  and  aa- 

M*t  US.        Mi 
rouraged.     A'k  dealers 

The  Bartholomew  *V 
Glide  Btrert,  Peoria,  nil, 


SONG 


POEMS    WANTED,    also 

Musical    Compositions.       We    pay 
Koyalty,  Publish  find  Popularize. 
We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  ol 
GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


$2.00  A  MONTH 


•  <•,  b  >i  gen  line  mi»o>  phono- 

QRAPH.    Benl   

!,„!  V'1'  i"  '   •'"      VVrlte  tn.daj  for  cntnlog  and  Hal  of  record's 
1 1"  i  .    rYederlok    Babaon,     wj     uicli. 


to  spend  one  of  the  fullest  and  happiest  days  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.     There  was  a  great  deal 

niling  in  it,  for  he  took  me  himself  trom  Wood- 
stock Road  (where  he  was  staying  with  his  art- 
master,  Mr.  Macdonald)  to  the  lecture  theater,  and 
made  me  feel  an  honored  guest  all  the  time.     Even 

rut  all  the  personal  joy  of  him  the  lecture  was 
an  impressive  experience.  The  theater  was  crowd- 
ed from  floor  to  ceiling  by  an  audience  unusually 
representative.  Youth  and  maiden,  matron  and 
scholar,  artist  and  scientist,  all  prest  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  listening  with  a  hushed  intensity  almost 
trancelike,  their  common  gaze  focused  upon  the 
gracious  stooping  figure  of  the  lecturer,  who,  golden- 
voiced,  with  flowing  gown  flung  back  from  the 
eager  nervous  hands,  hands  ever  moving  in  supprest 
gesticulation,  stood  in  the  waning  sunshine  of  that 
wintry  afternoon,  gravely  challenging  certain  of 
the  "Pleasures  of  England." 

There  was  no  pomp  of  rhetoric,  no  throwing 
down  of  controversy's  glove,  no  straining  at  < 
by  startling  statement;  the  quiet,  almost  monoto- 
nous voice  held  the  attention  by  virtue  of  itsme^ 
not  by  means  of  any  varied  or  dramatic  inflection. 
He  looked  an  old  man  even  then,  for,  altho  his  face 
was  fair  and  fresh-complexioned,  with  singularly 
few  lines,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gray  in  both 
long,  straight,  brown  hair  and  beard,  tho  both 
were  at  that  time  more  brown  than  gray.  lie 
always  emphasized  his  speech  with  forcible,  quick 
gesture,  and  his  eyes,  even  at  that  time,  were  the 
youngest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen  in  adult  face,  blue 
and  clear  like  a  child's,  with  a  child's  large,  direct 
gaze. 


Poverty  of  a  Millionaire. — Most  persons,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Rochester  Post-Express,  would  be 
willing  to  chance  unhappiness  for  an  income  of 
82,284,000,  but  one  man,  we  are  told,  finds  it  im- 
possible to  pay  his  bills  on  this  amount.  King 
Edward  VII.,  who  receives  from  the  State  this 
stipend,  has  trouble  to  "make  both  ends  meet." 
The  Post-Express  tells  us  of  this  sad  case: 

Out  of  this  amount  he  has  to  maintain  a  number 
of  castles  and  royal  residences,  support  a  small 
army  of  retainers  and  flunkies,  and  pension  old  and 
faithful  servants.  Consequently,  when  the  year's 
bills  are  paid,  his  Majesty  has  no  money  to  put  in 
the  bank  against  a  rainy  day.  Recently  the  King 
petitioned  to  have  his  salary  raised  to  83.000,000  a 
year,  but  owing  to  the  already  heavy  taxation  the 
Government  refused  the  request.  Compared  with 
the  other  rulers  Edward  VII.  is  poorly  paid.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  has  a  total  income  of  $20,000,000  a 
year.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  manages  to  get  along 
on  $10,000,000.  Emperor  William  supports  the 
royal  family  on  an  income  of  about  $4,000,000. 
The  King  of  Italy  exists  comfortably  on  an  income 
of  $2,859,500,  while  the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary 
pegs  along  on  $3,700,000.  Other  sums  paid  to 
European  sovereigns  are:  Bavaria,  $1,242,726; 
Belgium,  $665,000;  Denmark,  $240,000,  and  S28,ooo 
to  the  heir  apparent;  France,  $288,000;  Greece, 
$260,000;  Netherlands,  $246,000;  Portugal,  $567,000; 
Rumania,  $201,482;  Saxony,  $628,460;  Spain, 
$1,430,000;  and  Wiirttemberg,  8403,438.  Compared 
with  these  sums  the  yearly  salary  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  very  modest  indeed.  Further- 
more, the  President  earns  his  salary,  which  can  not 
be  said  of  many  of  the  rulers  mentioned  in  the 


l.riKK.vuv  Dram  am  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


A  Guardian  of  the  llircls. — One  man,  un- 
supported by  any  political  party  and  backed  by 
no  great  industry,  but  single-handed  and  without 
a  cent  in  payment  for  his  time,  labor,  or  cxpi 
has,  according  to  the  World's  Work,  been  "mainly 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  identical  laws  in 
thirty-two  States  of  the  Union."  Mr.  William 
Dutcher,  a  lover  of  living  birds,  is  the  man  whose 
work  is  thus  described: 

Al     the    head  of    the  Audubon  Society,    a  purely 
volunt  :ion    for   preserving   bird-life,    he 

has    induced    the    various    legislature  5    its 

;   bird-protection  law,  simply  out  of  lo\  1 

wrttinj.  tr  advertiser*, 
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birds      i>  I    From   appreciation   of   their   value.     The 
law   provides   in   general    tor   the   protection    i 

une   birds,  and  allows  only  a  short   hunting- 
lerence     of     most     lci;is- 
has  had  the  acti' 
i  me.     For    example,    he    apj 

before   thi  committee  in  the  Georgia 

lature  to  urge  that   the  society's  game  lav 
One  Senator  settled  himself  in  his  chair  and,  with  the 
air  of  a  man   who   held   all   the   trumps,   asked    Mr. 
uer: 

"  Well,  what  m  do  all  this?" 

Dutcher    explained    that    he    was    intci 
in   bird   protection    and    was   an   offieer  of  a 
devoted  to  that  object . 

"Well,    I   guess   you   do   it   to  keep   busy   and    to 
interfere."    replied    the    Senator,  "and    I'm    ai 
your  bill."      lie   resentei  rence   with 

Georgia's  affairs,  and  hi     o  >p     ition  killed   the  bill 
ion. 

"That's  where  I  made  a  bad  mistake,"  said  Mr. 
Dutcher.  "If  I  had  asked  him  to  introduce  the 
bill  everything  would  have  gone  beautifully 

But  Georgia  passed  the  act  later.     The  fact   thai 
thirty-two  States  have  passed  the  Audubon  Society's 
el  law  not  only  shows  a  great  quantity  of  work, 
but  infinite  tact  and  judgment  as  well. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  society.  President  Ri 
veil  has  set  a=ide  as  preserves  and  breeding-gn 
for  birds  two  groups  of  islands  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
Passage  Key  off   Florida,   and   the   Breton   Isles  on 
the  Louisiana  coast. 

But  it  is  quite  as  hard  to  have  the  laws  enforced 
as  it  is  to  have  them  enacted.  Virginia  passed  the 
model  law  in  1903,  and  it  immediately  became  a 
dead-letter  because  no  provision  was  made  for 
its  enforcement.  Last  year  Mr.  Dutcher  went  to 
Richmond  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  remedy  this 
defect.  His  plan  was  to  tax  every  gun  in  the  State 
?  1  a  year,  and  hire  game-wardens  with  the  proceeds. 
The  bill  came  up  in  a  committee.  The  chairman, 
a  six-foot-and-a-half  member  from  the  mountains, 
in  his  feet  in  a  second. 

"A  tax  on  guns!"  he  said,  almost  incredulously. 
"Well,  if  I  let  such  a  bill  as  that  be  reported  in  the 
House,  this  will  be  the  last  time  I'll  ever  be  elected." 

The  bill  was  killed,  and  the  only  game-wardens  in 
Virginia  are  those  employed  on  the  Eastern  Coast 
by  the  Audubon  Society  itself. 

In  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  the  society 
holds  a  unique  position.  By  law  it  has  been  given 
the  powers  of  the  Game  Commission.  Last  year 
it  secured  more  than  fifty  convictions.  The  warden 
at  Greensboro  has  achieved  fame  all  over  the  State 

HARD  TO  SEE 
Even  When  the  Facts  About  Coffee  Are  Plain 


It  is  curious  how  people  will  refuse  to 
believe  what  one  can  clearly  see. 

Tell  the  average  man  or  woman  that  the 
slow  but  cumulative  poisonous  effect  of  caf- 
feine— the  alkaloid  in  tea  and  coffee — tends 
to  weaken  the  heart,  upset  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  cause  indigestion,  and  they  may 
laugh  at  you  if  they  don't  know  the  facts. 

Prove  it  by  science  or  by  practical  demon- 
stration in  the  recovery  of  coffee  drinkers 
from  the  above  conditions,  and  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  human  family  will  shrug  their 
shoulders,  take  some  drugs  and — keep  on 
thinking  coffee  or  tea. 

"Coffee  never  agreed  with  me  nor  with 
several  members  of  our  household,"  writes 
a  lady.  "  It  enervates,  depresses  and  creates 
a  feeling  of  languor  and  heaviness.  It  was 
only  by  leaving  off  coffee  and  using  Post  tun 
that  we  discovered  the  cause  and  cure  of 
these  ills. 

"  The  only  reason,  lam  sure,  why  Postum 
is  not  used  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of 
ordinary  coffee  is,  many  persons  do  not 
know  and  do  not  seem  willing  to  learn  the 
tarts  and  how  to  prepare  this  nutritious 
beverage.  There's  only  one  way — according 
to  directions— boil  it  fully  15  minutes.  Then 
it  is  delicious."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  inpkgs.  "There's 
a  reason." 


The  Franklin  takes  nothing  for 
granted,  but  proves  its  way  from 
start  to  finish. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Franklin  came  out 
with  its  four-cylinders,  air-cooled  motor,  and 
light-weight  non-jarring  construction;  and 
backed  up  its  principle  with  commonsense 
logic  and  a  car  that  did  things.  But  full 
proof  was  lacking. 

Now  we  have  the  proof — facts  that  any- 
body can  see — such  proof  of  ability,  endur- 
ance, and  reliability  as  places  the  Franklin 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

By  winning  the  great  Two-Gallon  Efficiency  Contest,  the 
Franklin  proved   its  unequaled  efficiency  and  economy. 

Whitman's  marvelous  record-breaking  run  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  over  the  heaviest  mountain  grades,  across  the  hot 
sandy  trackless  desert,  through  Nebraska  mud — in  I  5  days,  2  hours, 
12  minutes — proved  an  ability,  reliability,  and  endurance  not  hitherto 
believed  possible  in  any  motor-car. 

No  other  car  in  the  world  could  have  done  these  things.  No 
other  car  has  such  qualities  or  such  proofs. 

Don't  vou  want  to  read  the  story  of  Whitman's  transcontinental  dash, 
and  his  recent  capture  of  the  Chicago  to  New  York  record  with  the  same 
car?     Write  us  for  them,  and  for  the  catalogue  of  1907  Franklin  cars. 


Shaft-drive  Runabout  $1800 

4-cylinder  Light  Touring-car        $1850 


4-cylinder  Touring-car 
6-cylinder  Touring-car 


$2800 
S  1000 


Prices  in  standard  colors  ami  equipment  f.  o.  I>.  Syracuse. 
Special  upholstery,  equipment  ant  color  extra. 


H.   II.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 

M.A.L.A.M. 


Invest  Your  Money 


In  North  Dakota  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans. 
Here's  one  offered  subject  to  prior  sale.  No.  2053, 
$000— 6  per  cent,  duo  Dec.  1, 1910— Interest  payable 
annually.  This  loan  is  secured  by  ICO  acres  of 
land  in  Pierce  County,  N.  D.  l.r0  acres  first-class 
tilled  land,  10  acres  pasture,  small  house  and  barn. 
The  borrower  values  his  place  at  $3700— Our  valu- 
ation is  as  follows: 

Value  of  Buildings,      S  W0 
Value  of  Land,  2,'OQ 

£.000 
$6  worth  of  seenrity  for  every  Dollar  you  invest. 
We  collect  and  remit  interest  free  of  charge. 
Stud  for  Booklet  "  We're  Right  on  The  Ground  " 
explaining  fully  om-  methods  of  doing  business, 
as  also  complete  descriptive  list  of  on-hand  loans 

for  Bale.     Highest  references  tarnished. 

E.  J.  LANDER  4  CO.,  Box  "8",  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


ESTABLISHED  !8°3 


Indian  Basket  25c 

Hand-woven  by  Indians  in  Mexico  front 
strong  palm  fibre.  Uniquely  colored,  dur- 
able, useful,  ornamental.  8  inches  high; 
fine  for  den,  sewing  room,  etc.  Warranted 
genuine.  Retails  for  $1.00.  but  for  a  limited 
time  we  will  send,  prepaid,  for  25  cents 
(2  for  41  cents,  different  designs). 

HaiuvTrade  Swastika  Pin  25c 

Hand  wrought  from  pure  coin  silver  in  I 
design  of  the  Swastika  Cross,  the  Navajo  I 
Indian's  symbol  of  good  fortune.  Genuine,  I 
artistic,  popular.  Special  Kule  Prlec*  as  I 
follows:  %  In,  Stick  Pin,  25c;  %  In.  Charm, 
plain,  25c;  9-16  in.  Brooch  Fir.,  40c;  Rings, 
anv  sire,  35c;  Fine  Fob  of  4^  In.  Crosses,! 
$2  00;  Swastika  Bracelet  with  one  cross,' 
11  00;  with  three  crosses,  81.50.  Our  new  80-page  art 
catalogue  of  Mexican  Drawnwork,  Indian  Rugs,  Pottery, 
Baskets, etc.,  Free  with  orders;  alone  four  cents  In  stamps. 

The  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  CO.,  Depl.  D  II,  Mesllla  Park.N.Mex. 

"■Largest  Retailers  Genuine  Indian  and  Mexican  Handi- 
craft in  the  World." 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asKea  to  mention  the  publication  when  ■writinff  to  advertisers. 
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With  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater 

you  can  heat  a  cold  bedroom,  make 

a  sick-room  more  comfortable,   warm  a 

chilly  hallway,  heat  water  quickly,  and  do  many 

things  better  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  stove 

no   matter  what  fuel   it  burns.     The  superiority  of  the 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 


lies  In  the  fact  that  it  generates  Intense  heat  without  smoke  or  smell. 
The  oil  fount  and  the  wick  carrier  are  madeof  brass  throughout,  which 
insures  durability.  Gives  great  heat  atsmallcost.  Fount  has  oil  indicator 
and  handle.  Heater  can  be  easily  carried  about.  Absolutely  safe  and 
simple — wick  cannot  be  turned  too  high  or  too  low.  Operated  as  easily 
as  a  lamp.  All  parts  easily  cleaned.  Two  finishes— nickel  and  japan. 
Every  heater  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  nearest  agency 
for  descriptive  circular. 

^»_      LAMP  can  be  used  in  any  room  and  is  the 
^T^^fr^^^  safest  and  best  all-round  house  lamp  made. 
M.  M  If  1#  Gives  a  clear,  steady  light.     Made  of  brass 
throughout    and    nickel-plated.     Equipped 
with  the  latest    improved   burner.    Hand- 
some—simple— satisfactory.    Every  lamp  warranted.    Write  to  nearest 
agency  if  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


eoal  Bills 

Reduced  25  per  cent 


BY  USING 


tub  Powers  Heat  Regulator 


on  your  heating  plant,  whether  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  to  prove  its  worth  we  will  send  you 
one  on  trial.     Send  for  our  book,  it  is  FREE. 

37  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
113  Eifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


He  Powers  Regulator  Co., 


A  Soft, 
Strong 
Toilet  Paper 

KiiUitm   PanltUmie  Is  infused 
with  aromatic  Canada  Balaam, 
h  makes  It  antiseptic,  it  u 
i'h-  »«>fu-«t  toilet  paper  made. 

M  wrapped  in  parchment 

ilid   carl  "  no 

more  than  other  kinds,  nml  far 

■nperioi    '  ■'■    "•<■.    "•'"'    ^^ 

You  should  have  U. 
Fifty    ■>—>■   Free,    or    $1 

rth  sen  I .  iny- 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY, 
503  Gimwooo  Ave..  Phil*. 


Save  YOUR  Fuel 

Saves  from  10%  to  40% 

Use  the  "Fuel  Protector"  on  your  stove 
or  fumace.  Guaranteed  to  save  from  10 
to  40  per  cent,  or  money  bat  k.  Gets  more 
heat  and  even  heat  because  it  consumes 
all  gases.  Keeps  fire  longer  no  fre- 
quent rekindling.  Prevents  stove  pipe 
from  getting  led  hoi.  It  is  not  a  radiator 
but  a  fuel  protector.  Easily  attached  and 
needs  no  attention. 

Si?e  6>n.  forS'oves  delivered  d» O    K  fl 
Prepaid  east  of  Missouri  Ki\er  $0.%J\J 

Made  in  all  sizes  up  to  mill  equipment 


FUEL 


Department  X 


Write  for  free  booklet  with  f 
don,  illustrations  and  testimonials 

now— to-day. 

PROTECTOR    COMPANY 


Do  it 


by  the  use  of  a  dog  in  spotting  illegal  shipmenl 
A  crate  of  birds,  no  matter  how  disguised,  can  never 
get  by  without  being  "pointed."  Along  the  Eastern 
Coast  the  warden  has  been  so  active  that  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  unlimited  and  unreasonable- 
killing  is  being  stopt.  This  has  so  incensed  the 
killers  that  one  of  the  nominees  for  the  Legislature 
from  that  section  has  an  anti-Audubon  plank  in 
his  platform. 

All  such  attacks  on  bird -legislation  are  carefully 
reported  to  Mr.  Dutcher,  for  the  society  has  an 
agent  at  every  State  Legislature. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  the  baymen  and  hotel- 
keepers  made  a  determined  effort  to  have  the  lav. 
prohibiting  spring  shooting  of  ducks  and  geese 
repealed.  But  Mr.  Dutcher  was  more  than  a 
match  for  them.  He  explained  to  the  up-State 
sportsmen  that  if  they  wanted  any  ducks  at  all  in 
season  they  had  better  see  to  it  that  the  Long- 
Islanders  did  not  kill  them  all  out  of  season.  The 
law  was  not  repealed. 


Omtrolt,  Mich. 


The  "Polaris"  Expedition — -The  recent  death 
in  Washington  of  Capt.  George  E.  Tyson,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  unfortunate  Polaris  arctic  ex- 
pedition of  187 1 ,  recalls  one  of  the  most  extraordinar 
adventures  in  the  history  of  Polar  exploration 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  of  the  experiences 
of  Captain  Tyson  when,  with  eighteen  companion^ 
he  lived  for  six  and  one-half  months  on  an  ice  floe 
in  the  arctic  until  finally  picked  up  by  the  whaler 
Tigress.     Part  of  this  story  is  here  quoted: 

From  October,  1872,  until  May,  1873,  the  nine- 
teen men,  women,  and  children,  nine  of  the  party- 
being  Eskimos,  remained  upon  the  ice  floe,  which 
was  originally  about  five  miles  in  circumference. 
They  existed  on  seal  meat  for  the  most  part,  and  this 
was  often  eaten  uncooked  with  skin  and  hair  on. 
Often  the  Eskimo  women  and  children  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  water.  One  day  Captain  Tyson 
shot  a  seal,  but  the  men  were  so  weak  from  their 
privation  and  suffering  that  they  coud  not  launch 
the  cayak  to  get  it.  The  weather  was  so  severe 
at  times  that  the  party  could  not  leave  their  snow 
huts  and  then  the  Eskimos  would  indulge  the:- 
appetites  freely  on  ookgook,  a  species  of  very  large 
seal.  Some  of  those  who  ate  the  liver  of  this  an-, 
mal  lost  the  skin  of  their  faces,  hands,  and  chest. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  warn: 
and  in  making  the  frozen  seal  meat  sufficiently  soft  t' 
be  cut  up  for  cooking.     One  evening  in  March  a  bea: 
was    discovered    on    the    ice,    and    Captain    T 
attempted   to   shoot   it.     The   gun   did   not   go  off. 
and  the  bear  pursued.     Reloading  his  piece,  Captai; 
Tyson   killed   the   brute   which    was   used   for   fuel. 
On  April  1,  1873,  it  was  necessary  for  the  party  t' 
abandon  the  floe  which  had  wasted  so  that  it 
no  longer  safe.     The  small  boat  was  made  ready, 
but  as  it 'was  only  intended   to   carry   eight   men 
with  all  the  members  on  board  it  was  difficult  t 
handle  the  oars,  and  still  more  difficult  to  launch  it 

Often   the   party   would  land   on  a  floe,   onh 
abandon  it.     The  men  were  generally  half-drowned 
cold,  and  without  shelter.     Another  bear  was  shot 
and  his  blood  was  acceptable,  for  they  were  suffer- 
ing  from    extreme    thirst.     Rut    for    the    rifles    the 
party  could  not  have  existed. 

Another    seal    was    secured    on    the    morninj 
April  18  and  eaten  raw.     Carefully  dividing  it 
sixteen  parts,  nothing  but  the  gall  being  rejected 
one  man  turned  his  back  and  called  the  othc- 
succession,  each  taking  his  share.     Then  a  ge: 
contribution  was  made  of  blubber  and  rags   ' 
fire,  and  soup  was  cooked.     Toward  evening  of  the 
19th  the  sky  w-as  threatening,  and  the  swells  be, 
heavy.     About  nine  o'clock   a  sea  struck   the 
and,  washing  over  it,  carried  away  everything 
was  loose.     There  was  barely  time  to  put  •' 
and   children   and   some   few   things   into   the 
before  a  succession  of  seas  followed.     At  last   I 
came   a  large   wave  which   carried   away 
the  skins,   and  most  of  the  bed  clothing.     T* 
to   the  sufferings  of  the  night   the  water  was   title 
with  blocks  of  ice,  which,  continually  dying  a] 
indicted   bruises.     In    this    situation    the    part, 
mained  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
o'clock  the  next   morning. 

Toward  the  close  of  April  provisions  were   ibx 
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exhausted,  and  once  they  were  reduced  to  less  than 
a  biscuit  apiece  and  a  mouthful  of  pemmican,  when 

i  bear,  Bcenting  them,  approached  and  was  shot, 
thus  saving  them  from  starvation. 

A  steamship  appeared  on  April   28,  but  Captain 

Tyson's  ill-fated  party  was  not  noticed,  and  she 
ppeared  in  the  night.  Fires  were  lighted  on  the 
p  1  nl  at  daylight  the  ship  was  again  seen,  but 
changed  her  course  and  vanished.  This  vessel 
afterward  proved  to  be  the  Eagle,  a  whaler  whose 
captain  was  noted  for  his  humanity.  Early  in  the 
morning  of    the  30th  another  ship  was  sighted,  the 

Tigress,  of  Newfoundland.  As  the  sealer  came 
nearer,  the  party  launched  their  boat  and  were  taken 
on  board.  This  happened  off  Grady  Harbor,  Labra- 
dor, and  the  rescuers  were  just  in  time,  for  the  floe 
could  hardly  have  survived  the  gale  which  arose  on 
M.iv   .   and  lasted  until  May  4. 


shy  locking  Sh.ylock. —  The  Green  Bag  tells  of  an 
experience  which  Nathaniel  Whitmore,  a  prominent 
Maine  lawyer,  had  with  a  student  who  was  graduated 
from  his  office.  When  Mr.  Whitmore  was  past 
sixty  this  young  man  started  practise  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town;  and  partly  to  relieve  himself  of  a  little 
trouble,  and  partly  to  encourage  the  youth,  the 
wilder  lawyer  gave  him  charge,  as  agent,  of  certain 
property  situated  in  the  town  where  his  former 
<-lerk    was    practising.     The   Green    Bag    continues: 

Everything  was  drawn  up  in  legal  form,  and  the 
young  man  fulfilled  his  duties  most  satisfactorily. 
The  rents  came  regularly,  together  with  full  accounts 
of  repairs,  which  were  much  less  than  formerly; 
tenants  were  satisfied;  the  property  never  paid  so 
•veil  before,  and  Mr.  Whitmore  was  well  pleased. 

Then  came  a  brief  letter  stating  that  the  property 
had  been  sold  for  taxes.  Dumfounded,  Mr.  Whit- 
more hastened  to  his  agent  to  demand  what  this 
meant. 

' '  How  does  it  happen  that  I  am  sold  out  for  taxes? ' ' 
he  asked. 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  agreement  about  taxes," 
explained  the  young  man,  handing  to  his  former 
client  the  signed  agreement.  "Had  taxes  been 
mentioned,  I  should  have  paid  them." 

"Who  bought  the  houses?"  the  elder  man  asked, 
with  a  shade  of  amusement  in  his  tone,  as  a  light 
began  to  dawn  on  his  mind. 

"I  did,"  replied  the  young  man,  modestly. 

"The  devil  you  did!  Where  did  you  learn  that 
trick?"  asked  Mr.  Whitmore,  now  fully  compre- 
hending the  situation. 

"In  your  office,"  came  the  answer,  in  the  same 
modest  voice.  "I  look  out  for  a  poor  client,  but  a 
rich  lawyer  can  look  out  for  himself." 

Mr.  Whitmore  recognized  one  of  his  own  maxims. 
The  two  men  shook  hands  and  changed  the  subject. 


"  Colonel"  Saunderson  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.— The  late  Edward  Saunderson  was  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  popular  figures  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  says  the  New  York  Tribune. 
He  was  often  called  its  Don  Quixote.  Tho  at 
the  head  of  the  Anti-Home  Rule  party  in  Ireland, 
lie  was  for  all  that  a  typical  Irishman,  we  are  told — 
"He  was  racy  of  the  soil,  a  Donnybrook  romance 
all  to  himself."  His  career  is  thus  outlined  in  The 
Tribune: 

He  began  life  as  a  Liberal,  and  his  service  in  the 
North  Cork  militia  was  about  all  the  soldiering  he 
■ever  did,  altho  by  his  bearing,  his  appearance,  his 
manner,  his  speech,  and  his  title  of  colonel  he  con- 
veyed the  impression  of  a  "beau  sabreur,"  or  the 
heavy  guardsman  —  a  big  angular  man,  with  long 
arms,  square  shoulders,  a  broad  chest,  a  strong, 
resonant  voice,  tinctured  just  a  little  with  a  brogue, 
and  a  face  which,  seamed  and  weather-beaten,  was 
nothing  if  not  truculent.  Saunderson  was  a  fighter, 
and  always  preferred  the  offensive  to  the  defensive. 
Longer  in  Parliament  than  any  other  Irish  member 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  never  heard  out  of 
Irish  environment,  in  the  sense  that  he  never  spoke 
about    anything   save   the   sufferings   and    trials   of 


8,000   MORE 
Ready  Nov.   10 


(J&r  factory  wOi  have  8,000morc  Auto  Strop  Safety  Razors  ready 

tipon  November  loth . 
We  Knew  what  the  Auto  Strop  would  do,  but  we  did  not  know  hoir 
many  people  were  waiting  for  «  really  practicai  safety  razor. 
There  Is  just  mo  reason  for  the  remarkaSU  o)  tin   Auto 

stnij)  8afety  Razor —  We  a  practical  razor — with  practical  blades— 
not  a  "theory  razor." 


The  Auto  Strop 
Safety  Razor 
is   Practical 


It's  because  the  Auto  Strop  Blades  are 
strong,  practical  blades — it's  because  the 
Auto  Strop  Blades  are  stropped  and  kept 
really  sharp  —  it's  because  they  are  real 
barber  razor  blades  of  the  finest  steel  made 
— that's  why  the  Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor 
will  last  you  a  lifetime  —  that's  why  the 
Auto  Strop  will  give  as  soft,  as  smooth, 
as  comfortable  a  shave  as  you  can  get  at  the  best  barber  shop  in  the  world. 


RICHARD  CARLE  :  The  famous  comedian  writes:— 
"  The  Auto  Strop  Razor  is  about  as  far  ahead  of 
any  safety  razors  as  the  20th  Century  Limited  Is 
ahead  of  a  horse-car." 


Comparison  is  what  is  selling  the 
Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor  and  Com- 
parison is  what  will  convince  you. 

Comparison  is  all  we  ask.  We 
want  to  send  the  Auto  Strop  Safety 
Razor  on  trial,  particularly  to  men 
who  have  tried  the  "theory  razors." 
We  want  you  to  compare  the  Auto 
Strop  with  the  razor  you  are  using 
or  the  razor  you  have  tried  to  use. 

Send  us  $5.00  on  deposit—  we  send 
you  the  complete  outfit  — handsome 
case,  containing  razor,  fine  strop 
and  12  of  the  finest  hlades.  Try  it 
test  it  any  and  every  way  for  a 
month ;  then  if  you  would  rather 
have  $5  than  the  A  ttto  Strop  Razor — 
simply  send  it  back  to  us  express 
collect,  and  we  will  return  your 
money  without  a  question. 

(This  offer  is  especially  to  men 
who  think  the  razor  they  are  using 
now  is  just  about  the  best.) 


Called   "Auto  Strop"  because 

it  strops  automatically. 

DON'T    remove  bind*.      PONT 

t.pke  razor  opart.     DON'T  buy 

new   uIhuVh. 

DIRECTIONS: 

Slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor. 

Move  razor  back  and  forth. 
Fast  as  you  like.  Blade 
turns  over  automatically 
with  the  true  barber-stroke. 
From  stropping  to  really 
luxurious  shaving  in 
One  Second 


Won't    YOU    try   it? 

OFFER :  30  days'  free  trial 
(and  money  pleasantly  back;, 
on  deposit  of  price,  #5. 

Note  our  Bank  Reference 


WM.  T.  HODGE :  The  creator  of  "Hiram  Stubbing,'' 
in  "  Mrs.Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  says  : — 
"  It's  as  pleasant  to  shave  with  tbe  Auto  Strop  as 

it  is  to  remove  sparkling  spring  water  from  a  golden 

goblet  on  a  hot  summer's  day." 

The  expert  barber,  when  he  cares 
to  do  so,  and  has  tbe  time,  gives 
you  the  gentlest,  smoothest  shave 
in  the  world.  Haven't  you  noticed 
that  a  good  barber  always  strops 
his  razor  just  before  storting?  The 
keenest  blade  in  the  world  is  better 
and  gentler  for  a  little  stropping. 
What  makes  the  shave  so  gentle  is 
the  stropping.  It  is  only  a  theory 
that  a  razor  will  shave  as  well  with- 
out stropping.  Ask  any  barber  why 
he  strops  his  razors.  Ask  why  he 
doesn't  use  the  "theory  blades" 
that  "don't  need  stropping."  Never 
was  there  made  a  piece  of  steel 
strong  enough  to  shave  the  average 
man  comfortably  that  didn't  need 
stropping.  You  know  by  experi- 
ence that  stropping  does  mak<-  a 
lighter,  finer  shave. 

30  Days'  Trial 

You  risk  nothing-  we  risk  our  reputation 


Don't  confuse  the  Auto  Strop  Razor  with  the 
"theory  razors."   It's  not  that  kind  of  a  razor. 

The  Auto  Strop  Razor  does  not  depend  on  soft, 
thin  beards  for  its  success— the  tougher  and  stiffer 
the  beard  the  better— and  that's  the  real  test  of  a 
real  razor. 

The  blades  of  the  Auto  Strop  are  simply  the  finest, 
hardest,  strong  steel  blades  that  human  beings  can 
make  — they  are  as  fine  as  the  blades  of  the  most 
expensive  barber's  razor.  That's  why  they  do 
the  work. 


The  difference  in  the  Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor  is 
—you  strop  it  automatically. 

You  don't  "remove  the  blade." 

You  don't  "take  the  razor  apart."  You  simply 
slip  the  strop  through  the  razor. 

\\\  one  minute  you  are  as  good  a  stropperas  a 
barber  who  has  spent  40  years  stropping. 

When  you  try  an  Auto  Strop  Razor  the  first  thing 
that  dawns  on  you  is  that  you  had  almost  forgotten 
how  gentle  and  luxurious  a  shave  could  be.  Any 
old  blade  seems  sharp  enough— until  5-011  compare 
it  with  an  Auto  Strop  blade  that  is  really  sharp. 

■ 


You  ask,  how  can  a  simple"  safety  razor,  by  its<-lf, 
and  without  other  appliance,  give  the  quick,  sure 
barber  stropping  stroke  that  your  own  wrist  could 
never  learn  ?  That's  just  why  we  want  you  to  see 
and  try  the  Auto  Strop.  The  instant  you  see  it  you 
will  realize  how 
it  is  done.  But 
no  pictures  or 
words  can  ever 
explain  it  to 
you.  You  must 
see  and  try  the 
Auto  Strop 
Razor. 

As  you  are 
probably  a  busy 
man,  we  give 
you  here  refer- 
ences and  other 
guarantees     of 

safety  and  satisfaction,  so  you  can  accept  this  Price- 
Deposit-Trial  without  further  correspondence. 
Send  us$5  in  any  safe  form  and  the  deposit  will 
be  returned  to  you  any  time  in  30  days  if  you  de- 
sire. 

Bank  Reference :— As  assurance  that  your  §5  deposit  is  safe 
and  will  be  returned  to  you  immediately  and  pleasantly  if  you 
want  it,  we  refer  you  to  The  Colonial  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  City. 

Address    Dept.  26 

Auto    Strop    Safety    Razor    Co., 

350  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Book:  If  you  want  further  information  before  making  the  trial  we  offer 
you,  send  your  name  and  address  for  our  book. 

Remember  your  $5  is  only  on  deposit  until  you  decide.  We  also  remind 
you  that  the  very  fact  that  this  messaere  appears  here  is  in  itself  assurance 
that  your  deposit  will  come  back  to  you  pleasantly  and  promptly  if  you 
want  it. 


INVEST  IN  A  DIAMOND.    2&SE:  Y\fl\?\K 

vance  in  price  predicted  this  fall.  Send  to-day  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalog.  Geo.  E.  Marshall,  103  State  St.,  Dept.  6*8, 
Chicago. 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNK  &  WA(f- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


BRIGHTON 

flat  Clasp  Garters 


FLAT 
CLASP 

OIL  SILK 


That  sense  of  absolute  security,  complete  comfort  and  perfect  neat- 
ness is  secured  only  by  wearing  Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garters.  The 
perfectly  flat  clasp  holds  gently,  but  securely.  They  £ive  the  ankles  that 
smooth,  sleek  appearance.  The  web  is  oue  piece  pure  silk.  I.o  sharp 
projections.    All  metal  parts  of  brass,  heavily  nickeled. 

For  Christmas — Brighton  riat  Clasp  Garters  in  the  handsome,  new 

Christmas  boxes.    Same  price,  25c  a  pair.  All  dealers,  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders 
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AVON  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM 

A  delJRhtlul  place  for  recuperntion.  Thp  Autumn  air  is  invig. 
oratiofj  the  Avon  Sulphur  Wiiter*  ure  celebrated  fai  and  widefor 

WOndnrAll  cures  in  CAMS  of  Itht*  uumtiam  jiml  Kc'/.einri. 

Delightful  driving,  gorgeoua  fall  scenery-  pleaimnl  Rccommodft- 
tiona.     In  the  course  of  the  famous  Gene  ■ '   Valley  1  [unto. 

Write  for  booklet  unci  special  prices  Tor  fall  and  winter.  Sulphur 
water  in  jugs  and  bottles  Hent  anywhere  in  U.  S.     Write  for  pi  H  ea. 

I)r.  W.  K.  QUACKEIBURH,  Physician  in  Ohirgf*,  Avon,  N  Y. 


"Something 

missing?" 

Yes  —  and  you  know  just 
what.  Travelers  look  for  it 
on  the  great  rock,  and  speak 
about  the  missing  name  as  the 
steamer  passes. 

Something  else  missing? 
Yes — and  you  know  better  than 
anybody  else  what  that  is. 
You've  thought  you  would  find 
out  about  The  Prudential  life 
insurance  policies — sometime. 
And  you've  thought  you  would 
begin  to  "save  up" — to-morrow. 

But  to-day  there  is  still 
something  missing — a  liberal, 
easy-to-keep-up  Prudential  life 
insurance  policy  among  your 
valuable  papers  —  a  sensible 
stimulus  to  saving,  a  veritable 
Gibraltar  of  protection  to  your 
family. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


JOHN  P.  DRYDEN, 
President 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Compan 

by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
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the  Irish  lanulord  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  In  fact,  he  was  a  one-idea  man,  and 
managed  by  the  most  extravagant  devices  to  bring 
Ireland  into  nearly  every  question  that  came  before 
the  House,  and  into  every  debate,  suggesting  "Mr. 
Dick"  and  the  head  of  King  Charles,  in  Dickens's 
novel,  "David  Copperfield."  Altho  he  spent  all 
his  parliamentary  life  fighting  the  Nationalists,  he 
was  popular  among  them,  and  while  he  championed 
the  cause  of  those  landlords  who  by  their  absenteeism 
and  greed  are  so  largely  responsible  for  all  the 
Nationalist  and  agrarian  movements,  yet  he  was 
known  throughout  Ireland  as  so  kindly  and  open- 
handed  a  landlord  that  not  even  in  the  very  worst 
days  of  Captain  Moonlight  did  anybody  ever  dream 
of  attempting  to  shoot  him. 

Colonel  Saunderson,  besides  being  a  clever  artist 
and  a  most  amusing  caricaturist,  was  a  skilled  boat- 
builder,  a  certificated  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Shipbuilders.  His  yawls  were  celebrated  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  and  in  the  Solent,  and  one  of  them 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Kaiser,  between  whom 
and  the  colonel  there  existed  a  warm  friendship. 
Married  to  a  daughter  of  the  third  Lord  Ventry, 
Colonel  Saunderson  was  the  first  to  introduce 
bicycling  into  Ireland.  Mounted  on  those  huge- 
wheeled  old  velocipedes  which  preceded  the  present 
style  of  machines,  he  presented,  especially  in  the 
dusk,  a  terrifying  spectacle,  as,  weird  as  the  banshee 
itself,  he  sped  along,  his  tall,  gaunt  figure  apparently 
treading  the  air  at  lightning  speed,  and  many  is 
the  Irish  peasant  who,  after  encountering  the  colonel 
in  the  gloaming,  rushed  terror-stricken  to  the  nearest 
cabin,  exclaiming,  "Bedad,  en'  I  met  the  divil!" 
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"Hearst,  tlie  Man  of  Mystery." — The  Novem- 
ber American  Magazine  contains  a  long  article  by 
Lincoln  Steffens  in  which  the  writer  attempts  to 
give  a  more  intimate,  and  consequently,  as  he 
thinks,  a  more  just,  estimate  of  Mr.  Hearst's  char- 
acter and  motives  than  has  hitherto  been  current 
among  a  certain  class  of  his  political  opponents. 
"The  Man  of  Mystery"  is  an  appropriate  title,  we 
are  told,  because  even  from  his  friends  and  business 
and  political  associates  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  out  anything  definite  about  the  man's  per- 
sonality. "All  over  the  country  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  are  asking     What  about  Hearst?' 

undertakes  to  solve  the  "  mystery," 
and  as  the  result  of  numerous  interviews  he  has 
gleaned  many  interesting  facts,  some  of  which  are 
here  set  down. 

Mr.  Hearst  was  asked  about  his  political  intentions: 

"I  mean  to  restore  democracy  in  the  United 
States,"  he  answered;  and,  said  as  he  said  it,  placidly, 
without  emphasis,  his  intention  did  not  sound  very 
radical. 

"No,"  he  said,  but  he  looked  up  and  straight  at 
me.     "Not  if  you  don't  mean  what  you  say.     And," 
he  lifted  his  shoulders  a  little,  "even  if  you  do,  it 
isn't     so     very     radical.     It's     really     conserva 
almost  reactionary,  in  a  sense.     It  is  going  bark  to 
what    was    originally    intended    by    Jefferson    and 
Jackson.     For  the  democracy  I  mean  is  the  democ- 
racy of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln." 
'  'Jeffersonian     democracy,'     that's     an 
phrase  with  Democrats,"  I  said. 

"Jeffersonian  democracy  is  not  an  empty  phrase 
with  me,"  said  Mr.  .Hearst  very  gently.  "It  is 
full  of  meaning  for  me.  1  have  studied  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  and  Lincoln;  I  have  studied  carefully 
the  history  of  this  country  until  I  believe  I  know 
what  it  means  to  say  'equal  rights  for  all  and  privi- 
for  none.'  I  think  I  know  what  it  means  in 
words,  and  what  those  words  mean  as  to  conse- 
quent 

"And  you  think  that  the  cure  for  our  evils  lies 
in    tb  'lishment   of   that   principle;     ni 

ing     remedies     such     as     t'  anient 

nufactures   and   other   industries    and 
the  abolition  of  pn-  i  rty  in  tools,  1. 

led. 
u  are  not  a  socialist  at  all'" 

ary,"    he    said    quietly. 
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soap  and  brush 
— and  in  2  to  5 
minutes    the 
harshest    beard    can    be 
smoothly    shaved    from 
the  tenderest  skin,  with 
greater     comfort     than 
you    have    ever   exper- 
ienced   from    your    pet 
razor    or    your   favorite 
barber. 

Yet  the  cost  is  less 
than  2  cents  a  week  for  a 
perfect  shave  every  day  in 
the  year.  Think  of  the 
money  and  time 
Gillette  Razor  saves  its 
ONE  MILLION  satis- 
fied  users. 


NO  STROPPING    NO  HONING!    ALWAYS  SHARP 

Gillette  double-edged  wafer  blades  are  so 
hard  and  keen  that  each  blade  gives  an  average 
of  more  than  20  perfect  shaves.  When  dulled, 
throw  away  as  a  used  pen.  A  new  blade  insert- 
ed in  a  second.     Extra  blades  cost  50c.  for  ten. 

PRICES:  Triple  silver-plated  holder  and  12  tested 
blades  (24  keen  edges)  in  handsome  leather  case,  $5. 
Standard  combination  set  with  triple  silver-plated 
soap  and  brush  holders,  $7  50.  Other  sets  in  gold 
and  silver.     Extra  blades,  10  for  50c. 

Sold  by  Drug.  Cutlery  and  Hardware  dealers 
everywhere,  most  of  whom  makethe 30-day  free 
trial  ofter.    If  yours  wont,  write  us  and  we  will. 


Gillette  Playing  Cards,  For  25c. 

silver  or  stamps  and  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
does  not  use  the  Gillette  Razor,  we  send  to  any 
address  postpaid  a  full  pack  of  50-cent  playing 
cards;  round  corners, gold  edges, celluloid  finish, 
in  handsome  gold  embossed  leatherette  telescope 
case.     Send  today. 


Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Gillette  Sales  Company, 

240  Times  Building:,  New  York. 
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SAVINGS  BANK 

PITTSBURGH.PA. 


CAPITAL       C       SURPLUS 

TWO     MILLION      DOLLARS 


In  addition  to  receiving  savings  de- 
posits of  $1.00  and  upwards,  we  also 
issue  CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 
in  amounts  of  S  1,000  or  over  bearing  4.'. 
interest  and  payable  or  renewable  in  six 
months  or  one  year.  A  certificate  of 
Deposit  with  this  bank  will  insure  you 
an  income  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
and  the  safety  of  your  principal  will  be 
beyond  question. 

Send  for  booklet  "L"explaininghow 
you  can  open  an  account  by  mail. 
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TUB  "VALET"  (flair 


An  Ideal 
XMAS 
GIFT 

Presses  and  creases  the  trousers  over  nisht,  takes  care 
of  coat,  hut  and  shoes,  and  lias  an  ad- 
justable shoe  tree  whieh  I 
so  they  may    h  ■  hilt   BMtOdU 

No  din  to  itmKs  apt] 

I'll,"'  Vulef  Chair  saves  I  he  eloth'-  and 
rram  50c  to  S  1 .00  ■  week.  Had*  in 
all  woods  to  match  other  chamber  furni- 
ture.   Ask  for  free  eataloiiue  showing  differ  - 

111  natural  coI.ts. 
It  IKDKSTY  aUt).  CO.,  Box  U,    Canal  Dover,  O. 
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"Its     remedies     are     entirely     unnecessary.     Take 
away  privileges  and  opportunities  will  1><-  equal." 

And  yet,  from  more  than  one  reason,  Mr.  II 
has  had  generally  applied  to  him  the  name  of  "radi- 
cal One  of  these  reasons,  says  Mr.  Steffens,  is 
thai  he  employs  radicals  to  write  for  him.  and  K'ves 
them  full  license  to  express  their  convictions  in  the 
columns  of  his  papers.  "He  allows  their  individual- 
ities to  count,  and  that  is  why  their  radicalism  adds 
t < >  the  confusion  about  Mr.  Hearst."  Hut  there 
is  another  reason: 

Hi  sometimes  docs  the  things  which  he  says 
might  to  be  done.  For  example,  take  his  views 
I  higher  wages  for  the  workingman.  He  did 
raise  wages.  He  increased  the  pay  of  the  trades  he 
employed,  not  only  in  his  own  shops,  but,  as  a  con- 
sec  itience,  in  others  also.  Whether  all  things  that 
he  has  done  were  right  or  not;  whether  they  were 
rightly  done  or  not;  whether  they  were  done  from 
right  motives  or  wrong — these  are  proper  questions 
to  raise.  No  matter  how  we  may  answer  them, 
however,  the  things  Mr.  Hearst  has  done  go  far 
toward  showing  that  when  he  himself  has  made  up 
his  own  mind  that  a  certain  policy  is  wise  or  just  or 
expedient,  he  goes  about  the  execution  of  that 
policy  with  an  independence,  a  fearlessness,  and  a 
will  so  ruthless  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  however 
conservative  he  may  be  in  thought,  in  action  he  is 
a  radical. 

Referring  to  his  journalistic  methods,  Mr.  Steffens 
informs  us  that  the  word  "sensational"  is  dis- 
pleasing to  Mr.  Hearst.  He  prefers  "striking,"  we 
are  told,  and  justifies  the  so-called  yellow  method  of 
treating  crime  and  vice  in  this  manner: 

"I  thought  and  I  think  of  such  news  as  the  trage- 
dies and  romance  of  life,  and  as  such  they  should 
be  written." 

"But  they  are  not  so  written,  are  they?" 

"Not    always.     They    are    not    often    written 
that  way  either  in  my  papers  or  in  any  others." 

"Then  you  have  failed,  as  Mr.  Pulitzer  has,  as  all 
so-called  yellow  journalists  have  failed,  in  that 
department  of  the  business?" 

' '  I  must  admit  that  I  haven't  succeeded  very 
often  in  getting  crimes  treated  as  tragedies,  but  I 
have  given  orders,  and  my  orders  are  posted  in  all 
my  newsrooms,  forbidding  even  the  word  'murder.' 
And  men  have  been  discharged  for  breaking  these 
rules." 

That  crimes  are  tragedies,  and  that  they  are,  if 
properly  done,  legitimate  material  for  journalism 
as  well  as  fiction  and  poetry,  are  undeniable  proposi- 
tions. That  the  problem  of  getting  such  things 
written  with  understanding  and  decent  feeling  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  newspaper  offices 
will  not  be  disputed.  But  the  problem  is  not  un- 
solvable.     It  amounts  to  getting  news  editors  who 


Best  Christmas  Present  MJSZJZSgZ 

'•I  urge  upon  all  Catholics  the  use  of  the  MANUAL  OF  PRA  VERS, 

the  Prayer  Book  authorized  by  the  last  Plenary 

Council  of  Baltimore." 


for 
the 


No  money  in  advance  required 


Manual  of  Prayers 


The  official  prayer  book  for  American  Catholics. 

'''•I' '  "n,l'"r  ""PTvoion  ol'tiV  lute  Aj-rbbMiop  CoirifRnf  has  the  imprimatur" 

,.i  Cardinal  Gibbons  anil  il ndornement  of  all  the  A  rcb  bishops  ami  Biahi 

■I  x  :>' .  inrii.-s.     Bound  in  Turkey  morocro,   limp  back,  gold     pr;,,0       U»Q  i\l\ 
Due,  blind  bands  on  back,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges.     XilLCj     •p^w.vFvF 

The  only  complete  compilation  of  the  Prayers  and  Ceremonies^of 
the  Church  in  America.    Beginning  with  a  calendar  of  the  feasts 
celebrated  in  the  United  States,  it  contains  not  only  the  forms 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  appointed  psalms  and 
hymns,  but  the  Devotions,  Instructions,  Blessings, Benedic- 
tions, Sacraments  and  all  the  various  rites  and  services  of 
le  Catholic  Church  ;  including  "  the  Prayer  for  the  Church 
the  Civil  Authorities,  etc."  (page  56),  composed  by  Bishop  - 
'Carroll  in  1800,  so  long  omitted  from  prayer  books.  S  <eS  c 

792  Pages  On    request   we   send    you  the    book,    prepaid.      S vf-C  <» 

After  five  days'  examination,  you  send  us  the  price,  $3;  or  return  book 
nt  our  expense.    Your  n"me.  In  gold  on  cover,  26c.  extra.    To  those 
who  remit    with  order   we  send  free,  a  large  color  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons 

Address  Dept.  "B,"  JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Headquarters  for  Theological  Books  and  Church  Goods. 


Solid  Oak 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Hook- 
cases  are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
They  combine  artistic  appearance, 
solidity  of  construction  and  latest 
practical  improvements.     Sent 

On  Approval 
Freight    Paid 

Rigid  economy,  acquired  by  the  manufacture 
of  a  single  product  in  large  quantities  and  our 
modern  methods  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  en- 
able us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable 
saving  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 
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$  1  .00  without 
*^—  door; 
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with 
door 


Send  for  Our  Beautiful  New  Catalogue  No.  23 

in  which  we  illustrate  the  different  graces  from  the  neatly  finished  Solid  Oak  cases  at 
'above  prices,  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Mahogany  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 
"~.vei  v  book  section  has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door.    Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  COMPANY,  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  nnd  Filing  Cabinets. 
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Well  JngtonTy  pewriter  to  you 
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Every  business  or  professional  man  feels  the  constant  need  of  a  Typewriter  in  his  work. 
Price  and  terms  of  payment  have  hitherto  been  prohibitive.  But  the  WELLINGTON  Type- 
writer is  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  will  deliver  a  WELLINGTON  Typewriter  to  your  home 
for  $65.00-  $L00  DOWN  ANd  S1.O0  PER  WEEK-payable  monthly. 

G6e  WELLINGTON  "*  2  viable  TYPEWRITER 

is  fully  the  equal  in  construction  and  quality  of  work  of  any  typewriter  sold.  Universal  keyboard— 28  keys.  84  characters,  alignment  and  spacing  perfect .  Writing 
always  in  sight.  Simplest  keyboard  makes  the  Wellington  the  easiest  of  all  typewriters  to  operate.  It  is  the  greatest  or  manlfolders-  12  carbons  from  one 
writing.  The  most  easily  cleaned  and  adjusted  of  any  machine.  Cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  practically  nothing.  Weieht  only  1">  pounds  with  carrying 
case.    The  Wellington  will  outwear  any  8KKI  typewriter  on  the  market  ;  will  win  in  any  contest  involving  hard  speed  and  hard  work. 

Our  terms  place  this  superior  typewriter  easily  within  the  means  of  all. 

Send  us  §1.011  as  first  payment  and  two  or  Ihree  suitable  references,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  and  the  typewriter  Will  be  sent  to  you  without  delay.  If  not 
satisfactory  after  a  trial,  RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 
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flOST  LIBERAL  CIQAR  PROPOSITION  EVER  (DADE 

All  the  time  you  have  been  paying  ten  cents  over  the 
counter  for  a  Panetela  cigar,  we  have  sold  our  FEDORA  ^^mi, 

Panetela,  a  cigar  of  exactly  the  same  value,  at  4c.  ^f         l_s 

In  fact,  it  was  one  of  our  standard  brands  that  st?-  ^r 

we   sold  successfully  for   many  years  to   the       .*m  ^r 

leading    jobbers   at    $40    per    thousand.  .*•"  ^ 

But,  as  you  know,  our  method  was       ^tl  ^^     here  is  our 

changed    a    long    time    ago    and       s<&:  ^r    FEDORA  Panetela 

0  ,  V^  ^T  GUARANTEED  su- 

we   came  direct    to  smokers      ^M  ^r       u  veP°j  £?  an/ ,*50C Lper 

yfJi  ^^^  hundred    Panetela    adver- 

with    our     entire     prod-     j^  lgf|     W£>     |)((JSt™Bh  the  price  u  2° 

iJ^csl  GUARANTEED    equal   to  the  10c. 

^^^V,f  ciaars  sold  by  dealers. 

i*^,/'         GUARANTEED  to    be    made  of   pure 
^^rs^        Havana     filler    and  high-grade    Sumatra 
■F"    (.•**        wrapper. 

h      f    GUARANTEED  to  be  made  in  the  cleanest  of 

,0*  actories  :    to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  kind 

of    flavoring    matter.      TO    BE   AS    PURE    AND 

^  B^^0*         CLEAN    AS   FOOD. 

,S£  fc^V  GUAKANTEED  to  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR  MONEY, 

St4'  ^^r    <S  sometimes  more,  in  comparison  with  regular  retail   prices. 

At?  ^r  GUARANTEED  to  please  you   or  the  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Jk  :  ig^  OUR  I»ROI»OSITIO.V-For  $4.00  we  will  send  you  100  FEDORA 

^gj  ^^  Panetelas.     ALL    TRANSPORTATION     CHARGES.  PREPAID. 

£.:<■.  ^^r  Smoke  as  many  as  you  wish  to  find  out  whether  they  suit  or  not.    If 

^H  ^^T  not.  or  on  comparison  you  don't  think  our  claims  are  carried  out,  return 

/&  ^^r  what  you  have  left,  at   our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  every  cent. 

A£  ^^r  The  same  proposition  applies  to  60  FEDORA  Panetelas  at  $2.00.     Or  for  $1.00 

Aja  ^^r  you  may  make  your  own  choice  from  our  assortment  K,  showing  25  cigars,  6  each 

IB  ^^^^  of  6  kinds,  from  5c.  cigars  at  3c,  to  the  highest  class  10c  and  2  for  a  quarter  values 

^ggPi^^^  at  6c.     We  do  not  sell  cigars  on  credit,  but  we  do  guarantee   you  perfect  satisfaction. 

Our  strictly  cash  business  saves  bookkeepers'  salaries,  clerical  work,  makes  no   bad 

debts,  and  our  customers  get  the  benefit  in   value.    Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog,   "Rolled  Reveries," 

that   "tells  you  all  about  it"  sent  free  on  request.  ORDER  NOW,  stating  color  and  strength  wished. 

162  Jarvis  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


uct    at     the 

jobbers' 

prices. 


JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO., 


'The  Pioneers,' 


WORLD  SHOEMAKERS 


iKlamViCWBalMflliygMffl] 


fith  every  facility  at  our  command  known  in  the  art 

of  modern   shoemaking  we  are  enabled  to  produce  — 

and  do  — a  complete  line  of  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S 

and  CHILDREN'S  SHOES.   We  make  shoes 

for  every  known  requirement — each  shoe  the 

best  adapted  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended. 

40  years'  experience  back  of  every  pair  of 

shoes  made  and  sold  by  us. 

SEND  TO-DAY  for  "Our  Family  Footwear"  Cata- 
logue showing  hundreds  of  styles  of  our  Footwear, 
covering  the  needs  of  the  whole  family. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  RICE  &  HUTGHINS  Shoes 


All 

America 
Style  No. 

Men's  Dull 
Smooth 
Calf  Bal, 
heavy  sole, 
medium  toe. 


$40( 


per  pair. 


If  he  will  not  supply  you — send  your  order  to 
us,  adding  35  cents  for  delivery  charges. 

$4.00  and  $3.50 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  Inc. 

41  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wearers  of  R/'ce  <$  ITutchina  Shoes  are  comfort- 
ablyy  tastefully  and  economically  shod. 


All  America] 
Style  2186. 1 
Dull  Calf  J 
Blucher,  I 
Women's  Shoe,  \ 
heavy  single  sole, 
medium  narrow  toe. 


$35 


per  pair. 


DO  YOU  SHAVE  YOURSELF? 

WHhaMUMe    l»i\>  Hone  you  can  in  10 

make    \ r    raa  u  l1  t<.  b 

\\  ■  i    nones   usually  ink.-   hall  an 
hour   Dl  Buaae'a  honea   require 

no  (kill;  Riiybodj  can  um  them;  adapted  to 
eithei  s  gentlaman  aaul, 

"  I  would  nu  ••  S'_\'i  for  mine  ii  I  could 
not  let  another ;  Imve  used  it  5  years  and 
my  razor  ia   e  new.'* 

SI   Prepaid. 
BUSSE  <a  CO.         527  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  FORM  EREC 

I'd  without  i  binding 

THK  m  i  KM) 

KR    Bcientincnllj 
the  larga  itmiu  mutdes  of  the  i 

■ 
thrown  nitt.  with  abdomen  bnrli     in  i 
henrl     i  ,j, 

irnl    digmtinri  . , 

them 

iid  91 .00.  i  i  rv 

in«.    Till:  DltlH  - 
TIOIV    MFG.    «:0.,    Hoi    NO,    CSlKAKDj   OHIO. 

I  UK  LlTKU 


POCKET  KNIFE 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKERS 
Retail  Price 


Our  Price 

50c.  -  30c. 

75c.  -  50c. 

1.00  •  70c. 

1.25  ■  95c. 

2.50  -  1.45 

Quality  and  workmanship  fully  warranted,    Sent 
postage  paid  on  receipt  <'f  stamps  or  money  order. 


Ebony  Handle,  2  Blades 
Horn  Handle,  2  Blades  and  File 
Pearl  Handle,  3  Blades  and  File 
Tortoise  Shell,  3  Blades  and  File 
Pearl  H.  2  Bids.  File  &  Scissors 


THE  SEYMOUR  CUTLERY  CO. 


Box  685. 


SEYMOUR,  CONN 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
\|  ttl*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
■T||#  everywhere  trees  are  giown,  Free 
Vr  Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-SUrk  ko's,  Loublana,  Mo. 


understand  the  difference  between  tragedies  and 
crimes,  and  reporters  with  feelings  fine  enough  and 
an  imagination  sympathetic  enough  to  grasp  and 
tell  such  stories.  And  Mr.  Hearst,  inexpressive 
himself,  has  few,  if  any,  news  editors  who  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  part  of  the  fault  for  the 
failure  is  mine.  If  I  had  stuck  to  one  newspaper 
I  might  by  personal  direction  in  detail  have  made 
a  newspaper  to  suit  me  exactly.  But  I  went  off 
starting  other  papers  in  widely  separated  places, 
and,  of  course,  I  can  supervise  all  of  them  only  in  a 
general  way.     I  can't  give  myself  up  to  any  one." 

But  Mr.  Hearst  gave  another  reason,  so  to  speak, 
fo:  his  yellow  journalism.  He  said  he  didn't  think 
he  had  failed  so  completely  as  my  questions  seemed 
to  imply. 

"I  don't  think  my  papers  are  so  bad,"  he  said. 

Finally,  to  get  definitely  at  the  much-questioned 
"sincerity"  of  the  man,  Mr.  Steffens  asked,  "Why 
do  you  want  office  yourself?  Was  that  an  early 
ambition?"     To  which  Mr.  Hearst  replied: 

"No,  my  early  ambition  was  to  do  my  part  in 
newspapers,  and  I  still  propose  to  do  a  newspaper 
part.  But  when  I  saw  mayors  and  governors  and 
presidents  fail,  I  felt  that  I'd  like  to  see  if  I  couldn'tdo 
better.  I'd  like  to  go  into  office,  any  office  almost, 
to  see  if  I  can't  do  the  things  I  want  to  see  done." 

"Mr.  Hearst,"  I  asked,  "would  you  be  content  to 
stick  to  journalism  if  you  could  find  men  to  do  those 
things  in  office? " 

"Yes." 

"Can  you  name  men  who,  you  think,  would  fill  the 
bill?" 

He  could,  and  he  named  one  or  two. 

Now  this  is  not  a  verbatim  report  of  the  inter- 
view. It  is  only  a  true  impression  of  a  number  of 
talks  condensed  in  one.  But  in  them  all  I  saw  Mr. 
Hearst  took  a  personal  view  of  history  and  that  he 
saw  himself  doing  in  our  day  what  the  men  he 
admired  did  in  theirs.     So  I  put  to  him  this  question: 

"Then  your  ambition  is  to  personify  the  modern 
American  democratic  movement — not  to  hold  of- 
fice, but  to  express  the  new  spirit,  and  thus  be  to 
it  what  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln  were  to 
theirs? " 

He  glanced  up  at  me  a  moment;  then  he  nodded. 
"That  is  my  ambition,"  he  said. 

Accepting  this,  as  Mr.  Hearst  did,  in  all  serious- 
ness, we  had  a  startlingly  high  standard  set  up  by 
the  man  himself  to  judge  him  by.  A  man  might 
by  work,  intelligence,  and  will  force  himself  into 
any  office  in  this  country;  but  he  can't,  by  any 
abilities,  make  himself  the  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people.     This  is  a  matter  of  character. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

The  Holiday  Proposal. — "But  this  is  so  suddenl 
You  had  better  give  me  a  week  to  think  it  over!" 

"Very  well,  dear.  And,  perhaps,  it  would  be  as 
well  if  I  thought  it  over  myself  at  the  same  time!" 
— Sketchy  Bits. 


A  Stock-yard. — A  wag  who  thought  to  have  a 
joke  at  the  expense  of  an  Irish  provision-dealer  said, 
"Can  you  supply  me  with  a  yard  of  pork?" 

"John,"  said  the  dealer  to  his  assistant,  "give 
this  gentleman  three  pig's  feet." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 


College  Cut-ups. 

Last  week  Tuesday  Gentle  Jane 
Met  a  passing  railroad  train. 
"Good  afternoon,"  she  sweetly  said, 
Hut   the  blamed  train  simply  cut  her  dead. 

—  YaU  Record. 

Eugene  was  caught   between   two  trains, 

Folk  with  a  bag  picked  vip  the  remains; 

The  neighbors  were  greatly  stirred  up  by  the  scene. 

And  the  only  collected  person  was  'Gene 

— The  Princeton  Tiger. 
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Almost  Native. — Old  Lady — "Are  you  sure  it 
is  English  mutton?" 

Butcher — "  Well — er— born 
Madam,  but  of  English  parents.' 


in     New 
—Punch. 


Zealand, 


Salting  Them  Both. — "I  can  marry  a  rich  girl 
■whom  I  do  not  love,  or  a  penniless  girl  whom  I  love 
dearly.     Which  shall  I  do?" 

"Follow  your  heart,  man,  and  be  happy.  Marry 
the  poor  one.  And,  say — ei — would  you  mind  in- 
troducing me   to   the   other?" — Cleveland  Leader. 


Not  Formally  Introduced. —  Uncle  Nehemiah, 
the  proprietor  of  a  ramshackle  little  hotel  in  Mobile, 
was  aghast  at  finding  a  newly  arrived  guest  with  his 
arm  around  his  daughter's  waist. 

"Mandy,  tell  that  niggah  to  take  his  ahm  'way 
from  'round  yo'  wais',"  he  indignantly  commanded. 

"Tell  him  yo'self,"  said  Amanda.  "He's  a  puffect 
stranger  to  me." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


In  the  Orient. 

If  a  game  of  baseball 

Should  be  held  in  Japan, 
Would  a  spectator  there 

Be  a  Japanese  fan? 
I've  no  doubt  the  effect 

On  the  eyes  would  be  pleasant 
If  only  each  foul 

Were  a  Japanese  pheasant. 

— Cornell  Widow. 


Spelling  Reform. 

(.With  apologies  to  Mr.  John  P.  Robinson.) 

We  were  getting  on  well  in  our  small  island  dwelling 

With   good   old   ideas   of   what's   right   and   what 

ain't 

With  regard  to  our  morals,  our  language,  our  spelling. 

[Tho    the  last   might    provoke    evil    thoughts    in 

a  saint]: 

But  President  T. 
Roosevelt,  he 
Says  our  spelling's  immoral;   and  so,  too,  must  we. 

It's  dreadful  to  think  we  have  always  preferred 

The  spellings  our  misguided  ancestors  used, 
And  adhered  to  those  modes  of  expressing  a  word 
Which  illiterate  persons  too  often  confused; 
But   President  T. 
Roosevelt,  he 
Says  that  this  kind  of  thing's  an  exploded  idee. 

My!  Ain't  it  terrible!     What  shall  we  do? 

We  can  not  go  on  as  we  are;  that's  plain; 
We  shall  have  to  spell  "through"  with  a  t,  h,  r,  u, 
And  learn  all  the  words  of  our  language  again; 
But   President   T. 
Roosevelt,  he 
Says    that    learning's    what's    wanted    for    folks 
such  as  we. 

Yet,  pity  the  golfer  who  misses  a  shot! 

How  can  he  recover  his  temper  again, 
When  that  word  of  relief  for  his  feelings  is  not 
Allowed  to  be  spelt  with  the  usual  N? 
But  President  T. 
Roosevelt,  he 
Says  he  don't  care  a  [straw]  for  the  biggest  big  D. 

He  would  order  our  language  by  strokes  of  the  pen, 

This  marvelous  type  of  the  man  in  a  hurry: 
He  has  got  the  support  of  two  eminent  men — 
The  great  Mr.  Bradley,  the  great  Dr.  Murray: 
But  President  T. 
Roosevelt,  he 
Says,  "Why  not  reedit  this  dictionaree? " 

In  that  great  land  of  freedom,  where  language  is  free, 

No  fads  should  impede  its  expression,  I  guess. 
Shall  we  too  conform,  in  the  hope  we  may  be 
Allowed  to  spell  "Ass"  with  an  A  double  S? 
And  President  T. 
Roosevelt,  he 
Says  that  that  is  his  view  of  the  thing  to  a  T. 
■ — Westminster  Gazette. 


Erecting 
a  Memorial 

is  a  sacred  act  which 
should  enlist  the  most 
careful  thought.  Its  size 
and  style  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  amount 
to  be  expended,  and 
the  location  and  sur- 
roundings of  the 
place  where  it  is  to 
stand.  In  material  it 
must  be  so  faultless 
that  it  will  serve  its 
prime  purpose — that 
of  lasting  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  In 
workmanship  it  must  \ 
be  perfect.  I 


"  Miller 
Monuments 

The  absolute  satis- 
fying of  every  taste 
in  memorials  of  every 
high-class  description 
has  been  my  life  work. 
My  own  designs — the 
finest  of  artists  with 
the  chisel — the  use  of 
only  the  highest-grade 
granite — lowest  prices 
for  supreme  satisfac- 
tion— these  insure  the 
highest  result. 

Let  me  send  you  my 
illustrated  book — free. 
It  contains  interesting 
information  regarding 
memorials. 


J 


L.  MILLER, 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

47  LIBERTY  STREET,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


THE  SOFT    RADIAINPE  OF  THE 

_BECKd  DEN^SSS^L 

\XfITH  several  times  the  illuminating  power  of 
*'  city  gas  or  electricity,  acetylene  light  is  easy  as 
daylight  to  the  eyes.  The  new  "Beck-Iden"  is  the 
perfect  acetylene  lamp.  Simple,  clean,  without 
wick  or  chimney,  odorless  and  smokeless.  It  burns 
ten  hours  with  one  filling,  at  a  fuel  cost  of  about 
one  cent  an  hour.     No  other  light  as  good. 

Made  of  brass  and  finely  burnished,  and  finished 
in  bronze.     Height  16  inches  from  base  to  burner. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  this  lamp  write  us 
for  complete  description.  Write  for  Booklet  No.  8. 
ACETYLENE  LAMP  CO.,    60  University  Place,  Kew  Tork 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 

of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Dans  Tip  Top 
Duplicator.  No  intricate  mechanism.  No  printers*  ink. 
Always  ready.  100  copies  from  Pen  written  and  50 
copies  from  Typewritten  original. 
Useful  in  any  business.  Sent  on  Ten 
Days'  Trial  Without  Deposit.  Com- 
plete Duplicator,  Cap  Size,  (Prints  8)4 
x  13  inches)   $5.00. 

Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co. 

Dans  Bide.,  Ill  John  St.,  New  York 


6? 


l#j  This  Company  pays  6  per  cent, 
a  year  on  Certificates  of  De- 
posit running  for  two  years  or  longer. 
These  certificates  are  issued  in 
denominations  of  $ioo,  and  are 
backed  by  actual  improved  real  es- 
tate security  of  over  three  times  their 
face  value. 

They  are  as  safe  as  a  govern- 
ment bond,  yet  are  within  reach  of 
almost  anyone. 

5    per  cent,  on    savings    subject 
to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 
Write  to-day  for  the  book. 
CALVERT 
MORTGAGE   &    DEPOSIT    CO., 
1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mount  Birds 

and  animals.   Adellghtfull 

"work  for  Men.Womeuand  Boys.  Quick- 1 

y  learned  during  spare  time.  Fasci- 1 

itlng,  profitable.     Adorn  home,  den 

and  oitice  with  beautiful  specimens.  I 

Standard  methods,  hlghestreferences.  I 

Success  Guaranteed  or  vo  fee.    Our  new 

catalog  and  Taxidermy  Magazine  absolu- 1 

telyfree.  Writetoday.   The  M.W.  School  of  | 

Taxidermy.  78-E    St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


:■  The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :   50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
;  Wagnalls  Company,  44-<50  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


INCOME  OF^ 

/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  JjOO  ' 
,  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.         S 


SECURED 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


(Established  18831 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


SKM) 

vorii 


SONC    POEMS 


TO 
ItlK 


I  will  write  the  music  and  present  to  Big  N.  Y.  Publishers. 
I  made  n  fortune  writing  songs,  my  experience  will  aid  you. 
Mvsongs"BliioBell"nnd',Wny»own  In  My  Heart'' 
achieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-day  for  KKEE  BOOKLET. 
UDWAKU  3IADUE.V  »S  Muddeu  Bids.,  \ew  York 
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Prove  it  yourself. 

You  can  /TN  your  cocoa 
save      xj2/    by  using 

BENSDORP'S 

ROYAL  DUTCH 

COCOA. 


Send  IO  cents  for  trial  can. 


STEPHEN  L,  BAP.TLETT  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


All  Grocers. 


$&% 


*€A* 


s\Nrt 


N«N 


POSITIVE  PROTECTION 

for  all  hours  and  all  weathers. 
Especially  recommendable  for 
Autoists  and  Yachtsmen  —  in 
fact  for  all  who  engage  in  out- 
door recreation,  whether  on 
land  or  water. 

All  Weights  for  All  Wants. 


Iir.  Jii«'d<T'><  B,  \v.  s.  in.  's  «>m  ii  Store* 
Hen   7ork:  BOB    Fifth  avai     11  Cc.rthin.it  st 

Hrooklyn:  fj(ll  Kill  ton  St.  Huston:  228  Boyle  ton  Si 

l'hilu. :   UuOOhestnnt  St.     Chicago:  82  State  Si 

Au'ntz  in  All  Principal  Cities. 


SAMPLE    FREE 

ii    vanilla 

for  i- :  1 1 1 1 1  ■ !.  Powdered  Mexican 

Vanilla  ' 

1,  on   rect  1 1 « t  of  j  our  I 

WM.  RIPPBY,   188  Baal    ;,i  si.,  <  Inolnnatl,  O. 


AIPrintMy 
IWmt  Cards 


Clrculnm,  paper 

(lard  i 

Moni 

■ 

i  ill.  ii.  Conn. 


Before  and  After. 

The  genial  candidate  goes  forth 
When  comes  the  autumn  weather. 

To-day  he  shakes  you  by  the  hand, 
And  later  altogether.  —Judge. 


Pals. — "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  soldierly  looking  man, 
"I  have  spent  fifteen  years  of  my  life  in  the  service 
of  my  country." 

"So  have  I,"  volunteered  the  low-browed  indi- 
vidual, offering  his  hand.  "What  were  you  in  for?" 
—Tit-Bits. 


'  Wanted,    baby    or    very 
condition  equal  to  new." 


An  English    Want 

small  grand  piano,  . 
— Bazaar. 

It  is  of  course  the  advertiser's  own  business,  but 
for  ourselves  we  think  the  piano  would  be  preferable. 
We  do  not  care  for  the  idea  of  a  second-hand  infant, 
got  up  to  look  like  a  new  one. — Punch. 


The  Surgical  Butcher. — A  Liverpool  lady  had 
given  her  butcher  her  daily  order  over  the  telephone, 
and  later  in  the  day  decided  to  change  it  a  little  and 
countermanded  an  order  she  had  given  for  some 
liver. 

Ringing  up  her  butcher  she  said:  "You  remember 
that  I  gave  you  an  order  for  a  pound  of  liver  a 
while  ago''  " 

Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  1  fin.l  that  I  do  tint  need  it,  and  you  nee I 
not  scn.1  it 

Before  she  could  put  down  the  receiver  she  heard 
the  butcher  say  to  some  one  in  the  shop:  "Takeout 
Mrs.  Blank's  liver.  She  says  she  can  get  along 
without  it." — 'lit -this 


The  New  Cicero. 

"The  journals  of  this  wicked  town 

Are  terrible,  forsooth, 
But  one  lone  Journal  of  them  all 

Is  friendly  to  the  truth. 
The  others — do  not  look  at  them! 

I  beg — implore — beseech! 
Instead,  pray  hear  the  burden  of 

My  Ciceronian  speech: 

"Everybody  lies  but  William. 

He  speaks  the  truth  all  day, 
Sitting  beside  the  liars, 

Hearing  the  things  they  say. 
Tho  they  all  are  shocking, 

Bennett  is  the  worst. 
Everybody  lies  in  this  town 

But  Truthful  Hearst." 

"Ye  voters  all  of  New  York  State, 

Pray  listen  to  my  plea. 
There's  only  one  American, 

And  lie.  in  short,  is  Me. 
Alas!  The  Sun  of  truth  has  set. 

In  darkness  lies  The  World. 
But  still  my  song  rings  through  the  State 

Beneath  my  Bag  unfurled 

"E\erybody  li>     but   William."  . 
Ad  libitum  till  Nov.   6.) 

New    )'ork-   Times. 


BI     F    T    C       MILITARY    ACADEMY 
Vj  ML/   ML/  O  Macon,  Missouri 

Absolutely  fire-proof  bu  Idings,  with  all  modem 
conveniences  and  sanitarj  precautions.  Easll 
cessible.  Healthful,  Invigorating  climate,  i 
and  business  preparatory;  non  sectarian.  Upper  and 
lower  schools mbinlng  home  Influences  and  stand- 
ard educational  requirements  with  military  drill. 
discipline  and  systematic  physical  culture.  Manual 
training,  music,  Enrollment  limited  to  no.  Sepa- 
rate rooms,  individual  Instruction,  Large  experi- 
enced faculty.  Only  boys  of  good  moral  character 
received.    Reference  required  in  even  ease.    Students 

•  Ted  anj   time,     all  oul  and  In-door  athli 
(50,000  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool       Half-mile 
track    and    oval      iumi  acres  ol    woods,    lakes    ami 
recreation  grounds.     National  and  state 
ami  Inspection.     1600  covers  all  expensi 
mem.    No  extra*.    Illustrated  cal 

Col.  GEORGE   R.   BURNETT,  'West  Point  '80> 

L.  L.  D.,  M.  A.  Superintendent, 

Box  108  Macon,  Mo 
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FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 

To  speak  it,  to  understand 
it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it, 
there  is  but  one  best  way. 

You  must  hear   it  spoken 
correctly,  over   and 
over,  till   your    ear 
knows  it. 
You  must  see  it 
printed  cor- 
rectly   till    your 
eye     knows    it. 

You  must  talk  it 
and  write  it. 

All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone 
^^Method=^ 


With  this  method,  you  buy  a  professor 
outright.  You  own  him.  He  speaks  as 
you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly;  when  you 
choose,  night  or  day;  for  a  few  minutes  or 
hours  at  a  lime. 

Anyone  can  learn  a  foreign  language 
who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough;  and 
by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  ;is  often 
as  you  like. 

We  simply  ask  you  to  investigate  this  marvel- 
lous system.  Send  for  booklet,  explanatory  liter- 
ature mul  facsimile  letters  from  men  who  know, 
which  will  tell  you  of  thegreai  merit  of  ourtyttem, 
also  special  offer  to  TAterary  Digest  readers. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building.  16th  St.  and  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


HOME    STUDY 
COURSES 


O' 


iUR  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  colleges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English  are 
given  by  Prof,  denting 
of  Amherst :  Latin,  by 
Prof.  Harkness,  ot 
Brown;  Greek,  by 
Prof,  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
ment . 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  S|>ecial  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  Instruction  in  commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  The  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  borne  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 

catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  COUTBi  B. 

The  Home    Correspondence    School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  .Mass. 


i.   \  m    run. 
if  EngUah. 


IF  YOU   ARE   A   WRITER 

u  .   can  ni.l  von  to  Had  ■  market  for  anything  yon  writ* 

>l«.s.  <.i  i<  i»i  I  i.i.i    PLACID, 

Criticised,  Revised,   typewritten. 

References:   Edwin  Markham.   Margaret   E    SanajstK 

and  others.    Established  1890,    Send  for  leaflet  I* 

UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS  nV^VkY: 


write 


n. I  wr  will  writetliemuair  »ii,l  pruenl  to  BIO  N  Y  .  I*nbli«her»  9 


A    MIT  will    m»U    you   RIC 
Metropolitan  Music  Co., 


rr.l    r.ow   for  Frr«  Booklet. 
98  St.  Jumr.  Bldg.,  New  York 


Headers  of  Till-    LtTtRASl    DtGIST  are  Baked   tO  mention  the  publication   u  lien   writing  to  advertisers. 
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v0TH  BR  STYLES 


The  New    York  Standard 

CHRONOGRAPH 

Is  the  only  one  made  in  America. 
It  offers  the  long'desired  chance  for 
one  to  secure  a  low' priced  reliable 
timepiece  with  split-second  hand  for 
the  accurate  timing  of  all  events 
where  a  \  second  record  is  required. 

Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Motorists,  Chemists,  Athletes,  Photog- 
raphers, 'Physicians,  Surgeons,  Nurses, 
and  for  all  laboratorial  and  expert 
mental  work.  An  ideal  outing  watch, 
being  dust  and  moisture  proof. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JEWELERS 


NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  COfllPflNY 

118-138  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complete  Series  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  given 
which  should  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"Tounir  Boy."  "Yonnit  Girl." 

" Young  Man."  " Young;  Woman." 

"Young  Husband."  "Young  Wife." 

"Man  of  Forty  -Are."        "Woman  of  Forty  -Htc" 

$1  a  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
Yip  Publishing  Co   962    Land  Title  Bldg  Phlla  Pa 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Hehlbarta  Saddle  Co..  101  (Tmmbers  St.,  Sew  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


<)1i!  Thunder. 

"See!"  said  Willie,  "see  the  clot 

Where  are   they  going,    I    wunckr'" 

"Well,"  said  the  captain,  "since  yoi 

I    think   they  are   going   to   thunder." 

( 'orttell  I 1 


To  Be  Exact. —  "Were  you  nut   in  all  that  rain.'" 
asked  Mary. 

"No,"    said    the    young  woman  from  V'assar.      "I 
was  merely  in  the  portion  'it'  the  rain  thai  descended 

in  my  immediate  vicinity."     Stray  .V. 


To  Be  Sure. — Father  (aftei  a  Long  search  for  a 
book) — "Well,  here  it  is.  1  wonder  why  one 
always  finds  a  thing  in  the  lai  i   place  in  which  one 

hunts  ?  " 

Son — "I  expect  it's  because  when  we  find  what 
wc  are  looking  for  we  stop  hunting. "  -Pearson's 
Weekly. 


A  Slight  Hitch. — Stranger— "Sir,  do  you  re- 
member giving  a  poor,  friendless  tramp  fifty  cents 
one  cold  night  last  winter' ' ' 

Jones- -"I  do!" 

"Sir,  I  am  that  tramp;  that  fifty  cents  was  the 
turning-point  in  my  career;  with  it  I  got  a  shave,  a 
shine,  a  meal,  and  a  job.  I  saved  my  money,  went 
to  Alaska,  made  a  million  dollars,  and  last  week  I 
came  back  to  New  York  to  share  my  million  with 
you.  But,  unfortunately,  I  struck  Wall  Street 
before  I  struck  you — and — have  you  another  fifty 
cents  that  you  could  conveniently  spare,  sir  ? " — 
Life. 


A  Tender  Conscience. — Nora  had  been  told  to 

say  at  the  door  that  her  mistress  was  not  at  home 

when  certain  callers  appeared  upon   the  scene.     It 

I  evidently  went  much  against  the  grain  for  her  to 

i  make  herself  responsible  for  even  so  small  a  white 

He,   but  she  promised   to   do   so,   and   with   certain 

I  modifications  she  kept  her  word. 

"Is  Mrs.  Blank  at  home?"  asked  the  caller. 
"For  this  wan  toime,   Mrs.   Smithers,  she  ain't," 
[  said  the  maid,   "but   Hivin  help  her  if  you  ask  me 
again.     I'll    not   loi    twoice    for   anybody   livin'." — 
Home  Magazine. 

A  Place  for  Everything. —  Some  time  ago  four 
college  boys  went  gaily  forth  one  night  to  serenade 
two  belles  of  Princeton.  Arrived  at  the  house  of 
the  fair  ones  they  took  their  stand  under  the  correct 
window,  as  they  thought,  and  for  some  time  made 
the  night  more  or  less  melodious. 

They  were  just  preparing  to  leave  when  a  door 
opened  and  the  jolly  old  father  of  the  girls  appeared. 
Had  it  been  light  they  might  possibly  have  seen  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "we  are  much  obliged.  That  is, 
I  am  much  obliged,  for  I  happen  to  be  alone  to- 
night. I'm  sorry  to  say  that  the  family's  in  New- 
York.  But  I  thank  you  for  coming.  Maybe  if  you 
come  again  you  will  have  better  luck.  But  in  the 
name  of  old  Princeton,  boys,  if  you  do  come  when 
the  girls  are  here,  don't  play  to  the  bathroom 
window!" — Brooklyn  Life. 


Time  to  Be  It. — There  was  to  be  a  circus  in  town 
next  day,  and  Robert  wished  to  go  and  see  it  unload; 
so  he  sought  to  obtain  his  father's  consent.  The 
first  question  his  father  put  to  him  on  being  ap- 
proached was,  ' '  Have  you  asked  your  mother? 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  Robert's  prompt  reply. 

"What  did  she  say?"  the  father  pursued. 

"She  said  I  couldn't  go,"  was  the  frank  rejoinder. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Robert,  by  coming  to  me 
to  ask  to  do  a  thing  after  your  mother  has  told  you 
you  could  not  do  it?" 

"Well,  papa,"  the  little  fellow  observed,  "I  heard 
you  say  last  week  that  you're  the  boss  of  this  ranch, 
and  I  thought  it  was  about  time  for  you  to  assert 
yourself." — Judge. 


SCHOOLS?    YES,  ALL  KINDS! 

Information  free.     Preparatory,  Boarding,  Music,  Com- 
mercial,  Law,   Medical,   Veterinary,    Embalming,  Naval 
Preparatory,  Engineering,  Architecture,  Arts,  Illustrating, 
Physical  Culture,  Domestic  Science,  and  o'.hers. 
SCHOOL  AGENCY.  41  P*rx  Row.  Room  700.  NEW  YORK. 


For   the   Progressive   Merchant 


A  Business 
Builder 


A  Money 
Maker 


f|^HE    aim   of    every   progressive   mer- 
JL       chant  is   to    secure    and    hold    the 
custom  of  the  best   class  of  people  of  his 
locality — the  educated,  reading  class. 

A  Tabard  Inn  Library  affords  the 
quickest  and  surest  means  of  familiarizing 
this  desirable  class  with  your  store  and 
what  you  have  to  sell,  and  at  the  same 
time  pays  YOU  for  its  own  advertis- 
ing value. 

A  Tabard  Inn  Library  makes  of 
your  store  a  sort  of  rendezvous,  and  wins 
for  it  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  BEST 
people  by  supplying  a  source   of  pleasure. 

Tabard  Irvrv 
Library 

like  the  one  indicated  in  the  illustration,  containing 
50  Tabard  Inn  books  in  cases,  may  be  rented  for 
$60  per  year  (payable  quarterly)  with  the  privilege 
of  renewing  one-third  of  the  books  monthly — your 
own  selection — thus  keeping  the  service  fresh,  clean 
and  inviting.  Smaller  or  larger  Libraries  may  be 
rented  at  proportionate  rates. 

Exchanging  Fees:  Members  pay  Si. 50  for 
life  membership,  and  5  cents  for  each  exchange, 
agreeing  to  exchange  their  books  at  least  four  timei 
a  month  or  pay  you  the  equivalent. 

100  members  exchanging  their  books  at  20  cents 
a  month  means  $240  the  year,  or  100  percent,  on 
your  investment. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  LIBRARY 
IN  THE  WORLD 

There  are  over  a  million  Tabard  Inn  Library 
Books  in  circulation  in  the  United  States,  and 
members  may  exchange  their  books  at  any  of  the 
Tabard  Inn  Agencies  upon  payment  of  the  regular 
exchange  fee. 

Write  for  particulars  and  secure  the  Exclusive 
Agency  for  your  town. 

The  Tabard  Inn  Library 

1629  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Any  lamp — no  matter  how 
good — is  handicapped  if  it 
hasn't  the  proper  chimney. 

My  business  is  manufactur- 
ing lamp-chimneys  that  fit 
perfectly — of  clean,  clear  glass 
that  won't  break  from  heat. 

My  name — Macbeth — goes 
on  every  one. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you— it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


One  Layer 


OF 


Cabot's  Sheathing 


1 


hl.0K.2ll832,DK.26,im 
is  as  warm  as 


SIX   LAYERS 


of  common  sheathing  paper.  Makes 
houses,  stables,  barns,  poultry  houses, 
etc,  wind  and  frost  proof,  and  costs 
less  than  ic.  a  foot.    Send  for  a  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
■49  Milk  Street,      -      -      Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


Thettorley  Phone 

An  invisible  device  which  mokes  low  sounds-plainly  heard 

^^^^^IsTo  The  Ears  What  Glasses 
' /A      ^^^^^__  Are  To  The  Eyes 


Kully  adjusted, 

entirely  comfortable. 

Over  fifty    thousand     sold, 

giving  instant   relief  from 
nets  and  Head  noise*. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials,  also  in. 
formation  telling  you  the  various  kinds  ofdeaf* 
Hess  the  Hurley  Phoue  overcomes  aud  why . 

The  Morley  Company 

Dept  «6  SI  S.  16th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  Bad 
Complexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  clears  up  the  com.' 
plexion.    Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

F"Or   10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
rj  for  trial.     Once  only. 

[A.J.Ditman,  41  Amtor  Houmo,N.  Y. 


Old  Hooks   :iml    MiiRmlni>s    Hough!  n ml  Hold 

— — —    Anient'  an  MAOizntl  ExOMAHeE.  St.  I.ihiih,  Mo.    


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign. 

October  26. — The  French  Cabinet  decides  to 
enforce  the  Separation  Law,  if  the  clergy  main- 
tain their  present  attitude,  by  seizing  the  prop- 
erty and  revenues  of  the  churches  on  December 
n,  tho  the  buildings  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
open  for  service. 
Maxim  Gorky  arrives  at  Naples,  where  he  is  to 
finish  his  book  on  New  York  State. 

October  27. — Terrorists  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  a 
daylight  attack,  capture  $193,000  which  a  cus- 
tom-house official  was  taking  to  the  treasury. 

October  28. — The  French  submarine  boat  Lutin, 
which  was  lost  off  Bizerta,  Tunis,  is  raised  and 
bodies  of  six  of  the  crew  are  recovered. 

October  29. — Two  amendments  to  the  Education 
bill  are  carried  by  large  majorities  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords  against  the  position  of  the 
Government. 

Two  German  insurance  companies  decide  to 
increase  their  capital  in  order  to  pay  their 
losses  in  the  San  Francisco  fire. 

Professor  Burgess,  of  Columbia  University, 
lecturing  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  declares 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  protective  tariff 
to  be  nearly  useless  and  obsolete. 

October  30. — The  first  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Czar  granted  Russia  a  constitution 
passes  off  without  any  serious  disturbance, 
but  St.  Petersburg  is  profusely  decorated  and 
general  celebration  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
An  imperial  ukase  granting  freedom  of  worship 
is  made  public  at  St.  Petersburg. 

October  31. — Newspaper  men  meet  in  Tokyo  and 
pass  resolutions  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  authorities  for  a  solution  of  the  school 
question  in  California. 
The  French  Cabinet  decides  on  a  radical  program 
including  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  pur- 
chase of  the  Western'Rai'lroad,  and  the  taking 
over  by  the  State  of  all  mines. 

The  Russian  Admiralty  decides  to  build  a  new 
naval  station  in  the  Far  East  at  Alexandre vsk, 
on  the  Amur  coast. 

November  1. — Archduke  Otto,  nephew  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  dies  in  Vienna. 
An  attempt  by  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  have  removed  from  the  Trades 
Disputes  bill  the  clause  placing  union  funds 
beyond  attack  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  372  to 
79- 

Domestic. 

October  26. — Cleveland  street-cars  are  tied  up  by 
the  police  acting  under  orders  of  the  city  of- 
ficials who  maintain  that  the  franchises  of  cer- 
tain lines  have  expired. 

October  27. — Secretary  Metcalf  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  sent  to  San  Francisco 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  situation  there 
as  affecting  the  Japanese. 

President  Roosevelt  celebrates  his  forty-eighth 
birthday. 

One  thousand  troops  are  put  in  the  field  to  round 
up  the  Ute  Indians  in  Cherokee  County,  Wyo- 
ming, and  force  them  to  return  to  and  remain 
in  their  reservation. 

An  official  report  on  the  San  Francisco  relief 
fund  puts  the  total  at  more  than  $11,000,000. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  sails  from  New  York, 
after  having  received  in  this  country  pledges 
amounting  to  $130,000  for  the  cause  of  Irish 
home  rule. 

Secretary  Root  promises  the  Tokyo  Government 
that  the  Japanese  people  will  be  treated  like 
the  most  friendly  European  nation  and  that 
all  treaty  rights  will  be  maintained. 

October  28. — Andrew  Carnegie  returns  to  this 
country  from  Europe  and  defends  the  spelling 
reform. 

October  29. — The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  fined 
$5,000  at  Findlay,  O.,  in  the  case  in  which  it 
was  recently  convicted  under  the  Valentine 
anti-trust  law. 

An  electric-train  accident  at  Atlantic  City,  in 
which  three  cars  are  toppled  over  a  draw-bridge 
into  the  water,  results  in  the  death  of  more  than 
fifty  of  the  passengers. 

October  30. — Governor  Magoon  dismisses  ninety- 
four  Cuban  officials  in  the  effort  to  keep  down 
the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

To  refute  charges  that  she  was  in  serious  ill  health, 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  head  of  the  Christian 
Scientists,  gives  a  personal  interview  to  reporters 
at  Concord,  N.  H. 

October    31. — The    President,    accompanied    by 
Mrs.    Roosevelt,    goes    to    her   cottage,    "Pine 
Knot,"   in   Virginia,    to   complete   work   on   his 
;age  to  Congress. 

November    1. — Richard   Croker   in   an   interview, 
denounces  the  alliance  of  Tammany  and  I 
Congressman  Rockwood  Hoar  dies  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  *-*  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M..M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have, 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Uiflh    Cloth    Binding,    Fnll     Gold     Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phila.,  Pa. 


*;< 


Special 
Introductory  Offer. 


..   Incandescfnl 
>V\  Lamps   i 


We  want  every  community 
to  realize    the  advantages    of 
using    Ann    Arbor    Gasoline 
Vapor  Lumps,.     We  will,    for  a 
limited  time,  send  on  receipt  of 
¥400  our  Model  114  lamp,  as  shown 
in    the    cut,  in   brass  or   oxidized 
copper,  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the 
L.  S.    Give  full  100  candle  power  light 
at  cost  of  less  than  (£a   ht  hour.  Every 
lamp  guaranteed.   If  not  satisfactory  re- 
turn after  30  days'  nse,  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  We  mean  exactly  this.  Refer- 
ences, Dun  or  Rrndstreet.     Agents  wonted, 
beud  for  complete  catalog  SlTtKIORMFO.  CO., 
278  Second  SI.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 


illTUHDC  If  your  MS.  is  ready  for  publisher. 
ft  U  I  nUlIU  forward  to  us.  Prompt,  careful 
^  consideration  given  with  view  of 
acceptance,  investment  and  issue  in  cloth  bindings.  30,000 
words  the  minimum. 
THE  ROXBURGH  PUB.  CO.  (Inc).,  61  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  New  Psychology 

Do  you  know  h  1  unit  our  correspondence  con  est-  of 
Spiritual  Training  Lessons!  Thov  throw  a  flood  of  new 
light  on  man's  spiritual  nature  and  higher  powers  and 
give  1  he  Scientific  hCcy  to  the  Christ  Method  of  their  im- 
ineilmtc  development  ill  the  conscious  life.  Would  you 
realise  the  ideal  life  of  Spiritual  Illumination  and  Tower 
Exemplified  and  Promised  by  the  Master!  This  specific 
instruction  and  training  will  help  you  to  it. 

i.luctcd  hv  l>r.  and  Mrs,  J.  H.  Dewey,  318  W.  ISSthSt., 
>ew  York.  For  particulars  address,  with  stamp,  as  above. 
Mrs.  J.  11.  Dewey. 


Readeri  of  TBI  Literary  Diukst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnulls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


J.  F.  G.,"  New  York. — In  colloquial  English  the 
word  got  is  often  used  with  have,  to  denote  possession. 
In  the  examples  cited  by  our  correspondent  it  is 
redundant.  The  phrase  given  by  the  Standard 
Dictionary  ("I  have  got  to  go")  serves  to  illustrate 
colloquial  usage. 

"H.  B.,"  North  Adams,  Mass. — What  is  the 
pronunciation  of  (i)  Diedrich  in  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, (2)  and  Gouveneur  in  Gouveneur  Morris? 

(1)  Washington  Irving's  pen-name  is  pronounced 
deed'rik;  (2)  Gouveneur,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
correctly  spelt  gouvcrneur,  is  pronounced  goo"ver- 
nur' — "er"  as  in  over,  and  "nur"  as  in  knurr. 

"Subscriber,"  Central  City,  Colo. — "Is  there  such 
a  word  as  perfected,  and  is  the  accent  on  the  first  or 
middle  syllable?" 

There  is  such  a  word;  it  is  the  past  participle  of 
perfect,  and  is  pronounced  per'fect-ed  or  per-fect'ed 
— the  first  pronunciation  is  commonly  preferred. 

"H.  E.  R.,"  Vanceburg,  Ky.— "(1)  What  is  the 
correct    pronunciation   of   isolated?      (2)    Is   it   per- 
I  missible    to   omit    "and"    in   expressing    compound 
numbers? " 

(1)  There  are  two  ways  of  pronouncing  "isolated," 
the  first  is  is'o-la"ted;  the  second,  i'so-la"ted  ("i"  as 
in  pine).  (2)  There  is  a  tendency  to  omit  "and" 
in  compound  numbers  in  certain  commercial  circles, 
but  it  should  be  discouraged  as  inaccurate  and 
slovenly.  If  in  such  a  number  as  "one  hundred 
and  fifty"  the  "and"  is  omitted  one  might  as  well 
omit  the  word  "hundred"  and  say  "one  fifty." 
The  connectives  of  our  speech  are  the  mortar  that 
binds  together  its  separate  elements.  They  enable 
■us  to  give  correct  expression  to  our  thoughts,  and 
their  use  should  be  encouraged. 

"H.  S.  L.,"  New  York  City. — Done  is  not  correctly 
used  in  the  sentence  you  cite.  The  past  participle 
of  the  verb  should  not  be  used  where  the  imperfect 
is  required.  Do  not  say,  "Fred  done  his  duty" 
when  you  mean  that  he  did  it.  You  may,  however, 
-say,  "  Fred  has  done  his  duty,"  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 

IT  IS  EASY  WITH 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

to  Clean  and  Polish 

SILVERWARE 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c.  in 
stamps  for  a  full  box.    Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal 
menu. 
Toe  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 
Grocers  and  druggists  sell  It. 

BSARHADDON,  KING  OF  ASSYRIA,  ANX> 
OTHER  STORIES.  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Lbo  Tolstoy.  Small  i2mo.  cloth,  64  pages,  illus- 
trated. 40c.net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE 


7RAZOR 


\< 


THE 


HollowGround 

as  illustrated 

$2.50 


RAZOR 

OF  PERFECTION! 

No  Honing— No  Grinding*  No  Smarting  After  Shaving 

Self-shaving  should  be  a  pleasure, — not  a  task. 
IT  IS,  with  a  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor 

Carbo  Magnetic  Razors  are  tempered  by  our  exclusive  a  oret  process  of 

electricity ;  every  razor  Is  tempered  evenly  and  alike.    It  took  20 
years  of  actual  experience  to  perfect  this  method.    All  Other  razor 
manufacturers  do  their  tempering  /)//  .tire,  which  produces  un- 
evenly tempered  blades,  causing  them  to  1'  ULL. 
Every  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor  is  unconditionally  guaranteed. 

Just  send  us  your  dealer's  name,  tell  us  if  he  handles  the  Caibo 
Magnetic  Razor,  and  we  will  send  you  our  booklet  entitled 
"Hints  on  Shaving,"  and  make  you  a  propositlom  whereby 
you  can  test  this  razor.    The  booklet  is  valuable  to  self- 
shavers;  it  illustrates  the  correct  razor  position  for  every 
part  of  the  face  and  tells  you  all  about  real  shaving 
comfort. 

Firm  of 


NO 

Honina 

NO  V 

grinding 


Set  of  Two  in 

Leather  Case 

$5.50 


Double  Concave  for 

extra  heavy  beards 

$3.00 


A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN 

445-446  Broadway,     New  York 


Carbo  Magnetic 

Strop,  $1.00 
Strop-Aide,  25c. 


IMPORTANT    MATTERS 

KEPT  BEFORE  THE  EYE 

Little  things  and  details  where  they  will  be 
attended  to  at  the  right  time. 

A  Wonderful  Help  for  Busy  Men 

''The  be*t  thing  I  ever  used  in  my  office; 
cost  $3.25,  and  has   saved   me  over   $80.00 
already  and  made  my  work  much  easier." 
A.  J.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DATED  CARDS  from  tray  are  carried  in 
the  handy  leather  pocket  case  2  to  4  weeks 
at  a  time.  To-day's  card  always  at  the  front. 
No  leaves  to  turn.  Any  card  found  instantly 
by  its  tab.  Extra  cards  for  things  to  be  re- 
tained, keeping  all  memoranda  where  they 
can  be  found  when  wanted. 

Simple  and  Practical 


SMALL     LARGK 

$3.0(1  $3.75 
2.00  2.75 
1.00      1.25 

COVERED 

tray: 


Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Checks  accepted, 
Genuine  Morocco  Case,  quartered  oak  tray  and  car  Js, 
(  owhide  Seal  Leather  Case,  chestnut  tray  and  cards, 
Sundays  extra,  Sat.  and  50c.    Future  year's  cards, 

Order  now  and  get  cards  for  rest 
nfl906  Free  with  each  outlit  for  1907. 
Outfits  $1,50  to  $6.00.  Booklet  Free 

MemindeA 

The  PockefcCard  System 

Also  a  valuable  card  index  for  desk  us*  ' 
Helps  you  to 

I'lnn   Your  Work 

Work  Your  lMnu 

Accomplish  More 
You  need  it.  Three  years'  sales  have 
proved  that  almost  all  business  and 

profess! 1  men  need  it.  Get  it  Now 

Wilson  Nemlndex  Co.  'TOGKET. 

<;.-.  Mill  Street,       Rochester,  N .  V.  OnRD  CASE 


Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 

NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unquestioned  authority. 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people."— Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

12mo,  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


■■—«»»  ■!■■■. I-.IIW «— !■■ ■■■■■■|ll||»W|l»l|ll|,l»ll» 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  indefinite 
"emulsion"  which  may  disguise  impuri- 
ties, but  which   does  not  exclude  them. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

may  be" obtained  of  any  good  druggist.  It 
is  made  and  bottled  in  Norway,  thus  reach- 
ing you  without  possibility  of  adultera- 
tion.    It  is  so  pure  that  it  is  entirely 

Free     from     all     Disa- 
greeable Taste  or  Odor 

Digests  completely  —no  nauseous  "repeat- 
ing." Never  sold  in  bulk.  Take  only  the 
flat,  oval  bottles  bearing  name  of 

Schieffelin    &    Company.     New    York 

SOXE  AGENTS 
r<Mim«i»l^«  liin  ■!■■■ ■»■■■  »»«— »il  1 1 


**■* 


JUST   WHAT    YOU    REQUIRE 

The  Travelers'  Handbook 

By  JOSEPHINE  TOZlER 

A  practical  book  prepared  on  new  lines  for 
travelers  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is 
not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  such 
"  Guide  Books  "  as  those  of  Baedeker,  but 
full  of  suggestions  helpful  in  directing  the 
American  abroad  with  regard  to  such  per- 
plexing matters  as  shopping,  hotels,  tips, 
foreign  usages,  etiquette,  and  many  other 
details  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1.00  net 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  A  new  philosophy, 
discussing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson, 
Editor  of  "  Mind."  8vo,  cloth,  326  pages.  $1.20  net.. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs  .  New  York. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

~  W  EST  TEXAS  WANTS  SETTLERS: 

Akordin  2  Ruzfelt  u-d  betr  git  buzy  an  pit 
sum  uv  that  gud  farmin  Ian  B4  itz  2  hi,  Bete 
ill  ■  Rale  Rode  2  Texez  Panhndle,  How  2 
trim  J  NO.  F.ROBINSON,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
Or  C.  F.  HEM  EN  WAY, 

Moline,  111.,  fur  askin. 
TWENTY  LOTS^inNewYork  City.  A 
plot  containing  more  than  twenty  lots,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Bronx,  two  minutes' 
walk  from  Subway  station,  can  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  figure  and  on  easy  terms. 
Particulars  given  only  on  personal  applica- 
tion to  attorney  for  owner,  Room  12 11,  56 
Pine  Street,  New  York  City.        


SPECIAL  bargain  in  large  tract  of  Mich- 
igan land  suitable  for  diversified  farming  or 
sheep  and  cattle  ranches.  Also  small  tracts 
for  farms  and  fruit.  Active,  reliable  agents 
wanted.  Address  for  particulars  J.  E.  Merritt, 

Manistee,  Michigan. 

~ NEWlLNGLAND  FARMS,  summer 
homes,  hunting  camps  and  country  real  es- 
t  ite  of  every  description.  Circularfree  upon 
receipt  of  address.  Dept  27 .  P.  F.  Leland, 
113  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CASH  for  your  real  estate  or  business,  no 
matter  where  located.  If  you  desire  a  quick 
sale,  send  us  description  and  price.  North- 
western Business  Agency,  374  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HIGH  GRADEINCOME  Investments, 
netting  5%  and  over.  Improved  Income 
property  ;  Farm  Loans;  City  Loans.  Unlim- 
ited references.   Hugo  Seaberg,  Raton',  N.M. 

HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN— Make  money  in 
spare  time  selling  Vermin  Powder.  No.  1 
never  fails  to  exterminate  Roaches,  Ants, 
W.iter  Bugs,  etc.  Harmless  to  human  be- 
iags  and  is  odorless.  Been  on  the  market 
over  six  years.  No.  2,  Lice  on  Poultry, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Fleas  on  dogs  and 
cats  No.  3,  Moths.  These  powders  can  be 
sold  every  week  day  in  the  year  $1  per  dozen. 
Sells  for  25c.  package.  Big  profit  for  you. 
Order  at  once.  Have  a  business  of  your 
own.     Vermin  Powder  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

WANTED — a  few  people  to  learn  book- 
keeping and  pay  for  tuition  from  their  earn- 
ings after  we  place  them  in  positions.  You 
can  learn  at  your  own  home  in  a  few  weeks 
without  loss  of  time  or  money  ;  we  guaran- 
tee it.  Write  for  full  information  and  our 
free  book  "  How  to  Succeed  in  Business." 
It  tells  you  how  you  can  better  your  position 
and  make  more  money. 

Commercial  Correspondence  Schools, 
Drawer  386A, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  Local  and  general  to  handle 
new  Standard  Family  Physician  published 
by  the  publishers  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 
This  is  the  one  family  medical  book  which 
every  physician  will  recommend  to  his 
patients.  Send  for  samples  now  and  arrange 
for  territory.  Liberal  inducements  to  ex- 
perienced people.  Address  Adam  Dingwall, 
P.  O.  Box  103,  Madison  Square,  New  York. 
~ MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED~Bv 
Mail  Order  Catalogue  House  to  travel,  col- 
lect and  appoint  agents.  No  capital  or  ex- 
perience required.  $21.00  a  week.  Ex- 
penses advanced.  Address  Secretary,  Desk 
A12,  381-385  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

M  A  N  A  ( ;  K  R  S  wanted  in  connection  with 
our  system  of  stores  in  principal  Pacific 
Coast  cities.  High-grade,  forceful  men 
with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi- 
cate Stores  Company,  103 1  Ellis  Street,  San 

l.i  K  IKK EEPERS  I  I  can  qualify  you  by 
mail  to  earn  5'°°  to  $500  monthly  as  audit- 
ors or  public  accountants;  simple,  practical, 
sure  Get  free  book  "Advanced  Account- 
ing "  L.  R.  Stelle,  M.I.A.P.A  ,  317  Mears 
Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


\(,l  \|S    WANTED,  malt-  or  female, 

greatest  money  miking  business  in  America 

to-day.     Success  guaranteed  from  start,  $60 

kly,  easily  made,    Write  to-day. 

Bates  Optu.it  Co  ,  Dept  9,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHOTOGRAPHY- 

PHOTO  FINISHING     for    Ami 

promptly    liy    mail        '  Work, 

Best    Materials  ins    a     S|> 

Write    '.,1     I'im  Offers. 

Sample    Print.      Robl  1 1     lolim  , 

Kodaks  and  Supplii  .,  Wil 

Motion  pi 

1   Fri  e      W  e  •!  10  bu 

Ibert  st  .  Philadelphia,,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE 
CLEANING.  For  sale.  Portable  Com- 
pressed-Air  House-Cleaning  Wagons  and 
Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to 
operate  in  cities  of  from  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upwards.  Each  Portable  Clean- 
ing Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from 
$50  to  #70  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per 
day.  Capital  required  from  $2,000  upwards. 
Stationary  Residential  Plants  also  from 
$}$o  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operat- 
ing our  system.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  will  prosecute  all  infringers. 
State  references.  Address  General  Com- 
pressed Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4408  Olive  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED  -  Large,  well  established 
manufacturing  company  making  staple  line 
of  goods  widely  known,  wants  satisfactory 
man  with  $5,000  cash,  to  establish  and  carry 
on  branch  business  j  $250  per  month  r-lary, 
and  all  expenses,  with  share  of  profits  ^xtra; 
unusually  safe  investment ;  permanent  en- 
gagement and  high-class  business  ;  good  for 
p6,ooo  per  year  or  better,  with  big  future  in- 
crease. For  particulars,  furnish  references 
and  address,  G.  Eastburn,  Pres.,67  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

LEARN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSI- 
NESS for  #1.00.     Complete  course  in  this 
profitable    and    remunerative    business     in 
"Realty  Science,"  a  text-book  for  real  estate 
men.     Sent  for  $1. 00  prepaid.    Full  descrip- 
tive   booklet    with   testimonials  sent    free. 
REALTY   SCIENCE  PUB.  CO., 
Dept.  L,  1101  Farmers'  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MAKE  MONEY  by  Mail.  Only  spare 
time  and  little  cash  required  to  start.  We 
teach  you  the  mail  order  business  by  mail, 
thorough,  practical  instruction  gleaned  from 
experience  of  poor  men  who  have  become 
rich.  If  you  are  tired  of  being  a  drudging 
nobody,  let  us  show  you  how  to  start  and 
develop  a  big  paying  business  of  your  own. 
Write  now. 

MAIL  ORDER  LYCEUM, 
223  Spruce  Street,  Scranton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Manufacturingname,  molds, 
and  patent  of  the  Acme  Medicine  Cover,  a 
neat  sick  room  device  for  telling  time  to  take 
next  dose;  already  on  the  market  and  handled 
by  prominent  stores.  For  particulars  ad- 
dree,  THE  SHARON  MFG.  CO.,  No.  134 
S.  nth  St.,  Phila. 


I  SELL  Real  Estate  and  Business  Op- 
portunities anywhere  at  any  price.  If  you 
want  to  buy  or  sell  write  me.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1505  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago. 


A  FEW  DOLLARS  will  start  a  prosper- 
ous mail  order  business  ;  we  furnish  cata- 
logues and  everything  necessary ;  by  our 
easy  method  failure  impossible.  Milburn- 
Hicks,  720  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


LET  me  sell  your  Patent.  My  Book  ex- 
plaining how  mailed  free.  Fifteen  years' 
experience.  Patent  sales  exclusively.  Wm. 
E.  Hoyt  Patent  Sales  Specialist,  290N 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

EXCEPTIONAL  business  opportunity. 
District  Manager  wanted;  no  canvasser,  col- 
lecting or  soliciting.  Position  will  pay  $1200 
to  $5,000  yearly.  Duties  simple,  attractive, 
easy.  Address  for  full  particulars,  Yocum, 
13  Phelps  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES  in  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH,  and  ITALIAN  taught  at 
home.  Prepared  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer, 
Ph.D.,  president  of  the  New  England  Col- 
lege of  Languages.  Text-books  furnished. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  postal. 
Massachusetts  Correspondence  Schools,  194 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Become  a  Nurse— Free  lessons  in  Nurses' 
Literary  Companion.  Copysentfor  tocents. 
or  at  your  dealer's  20  cents.  A.  T.  Dept., 
Nurses'  Lit.  Companion  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at 
home.  comparable  to  that  given  in 

leading  technical  school.     Books  furnished, 
m  on  receipt  of  postal      Massachu- 
setts Correspondence  Schools,  104  Boylston 
Si  ,  Boston.  Mass. 


HOME  VTILIT1ES 


I  >T  IS  send  you  our  ironing  machine, 
The  "  Simpl  >  days'  free  trial.    If 

you  like  it,  pay  on  time  or  cash.      I  >oes  day's 

1  book- 
Co  1   •'■■ 


AUTOMOBILES,  BOATS, 
SPORTING  GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  We  are 
the  largest  Dealers  and  Brokers  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Automobiles  in  the  World. 
Automobiles  bought  for  spot  cash  ;  cash  al- 
ways demands  bargains,  and  we  have  them. 
Our  past  reputation  and  satisfied  customers 
are  our  reference.  Over  500  Automobiles  on 
our  sales  floors  to  select  from,  including  every 
make  of  Standard  Automobile,  ranging  in 
price  from  $150  to  $5,000.  Complete  list  of 
Automobiles  on  hand  sent  on  request.  No 
matter  what  you  are  looking  for,  we  are  sure 
to  have  it.  Times  Square  Automobile  Com- 
pany, 215-217  West  48th  Street,  New  York. 

AUTO  CAR  PRACTICE—"  Homans' 
Self-Propelled  Vehicles,"  1907  edition  iust 
issued,  right  up  to  date,  is  the  most  complete 
book  on  the  motorcar,  practical,  fully  illus- 
trated. 600  pages,  handsomely  bound.  Price 
$2.00  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Agents  wanted.  Specimen  pages  free  upon 
request.  THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO., 
63-Sth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Used  WHITE  STEAIVTCARS  always 
in  stock ;  no  other  makes  handled ;  cars 
carefully  overhauled  by  WHITE  SEWING 
MACHINE  COMPANY;  Demonstra- 
tion given;  call  or  write.  A.  C.  Keene, 
42-44  West  62d  Street,  New  York  City. 


ORDERS  for  the  Maxwell  Cars,  1907 
models,  for  delivery  any  time,  now  received. 
Write  us  and  learn  how  to  save  some  money. 
Blackshaw  &  Allen,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


BOOKS,  STAMPS.  COINS 
AND  CURIOS 


WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  PERIODI- 
CALS (a  booklet  of  36  pages)  is  issued  by 
the  Franklin  Square  Subscription  Agency 
of  New  York  City,  with  the  cooperation 
and  endorsement  of  the  leading  publishers. 
It  contains  the  condensed  prospectuses  for 
1907  of  the  best  Magazines  and  Weeklies. 
It  gives  the  lowest  prices  for  subscriptions — 
single  or  in  combinations  and  guarantees 
prompt  service.  We  send  it  free  on  request 
— a  postal  will  do.  Agents  wanted  every- 
where. Address  Franklin  Square  Subscrip- 
tion Agency,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 

_ McD EVITT-WILSON,  1  Barclay  St., 
N.  Y.  City,  offers  HIST.  19th  CENTURY 
IN  CARICATURE,  Dodd,  $2.50,  net, 
$1.50.  IN  THE  PALACES  OF  THE 
SULTAN,  Dodd,  $4.00,  net,  $1  85.  LIFE 
OF  BALZAC  by  Sandar,  Dodd,  $3.00,  net, 
$1.25.     Send  for  catalog.        


"CZAR  NICHOLAS  Becomes  a  Jew, 
or  Jesus  Demands  Christianity  Back."  A 
Humorous  story  byPlaton  Brounoff,  25cents 
postpaid.  Liberal  Arts  Society,  251  East 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  at  the  book  stores. 

ARROW  POINTS.  7  nice  ones,  2  spear 
heads,  3  knives,  or  1  stone  hatchet  for  60  cts. 
Entire  lot,  $2.00.     Express  paid.     List  free. 

J.  R.  Nissley,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

— OLD ^BOOKS/ESPECIALLY  THOSE 
concerning  America,  wanted  to  purchase. 
Good  prices  paid.  Furman,  783  Ninth 
Avenue,  New  York.  

"OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  $2}.  Only 
real  typewriter  at  low  cost.  Combines  Uni- 
versal Keyboard  ;  strong  manifolding,  mime- 
ograph stencil  cutting,  visible  writing,  inter- 
changeable type,  prints  from  ribbon.  Im- 
perfect alignment  impossible.  Will  stand 
hardest  wear ;  practically  accident  proof. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  Postal  Typewriter 
Co.,  Dept.  19,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Clearance  Sale —Remingtons,  Densmores, 
Williams,  $12.50.  Franklins,  Hammonds, 
$10.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  $35.  Caligraph, 
$5.  Orders  filled  or  money  back.  Standard 
Typewriter  Exch.,  Suite  32,  231  B'way,  N.  Y. 

~TH E~U N I VERSITY  PRINTS- 


1500  subjects  on  Greek  and  Italian  art. 
One  cent  each  or  eighty  cents  per  hundred. 
In  series  of  500  accompanied  by  our  "Out- 
lines for  the  Study  of  Art."  They  offer 
systematically  arranged  material  for  inde- 
pendent art  study.  Five  dollars  for  each 
scries  complete.  Send  for  catalogue. 
DUTCH,  FLEMISH  and  GERMAN  in 
preparation. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel. 
Tnnitj   Place, 

Boston.  Mas-. 

SEEDS.  STOCK  AND  PETS 

GOLDFISH  Most  elegant  and  delight- 
ful 11I  all  home  pi  \  1  v    1. ij.au,  •.. 

■  extra  fine      We  ship  everywhere  in 

live  arrival        I  urge 

illustrated  catalogue  free.      Iowa  Bird  Com- 

p  my.   DCS  Moires,  Iowa. 


MUSICAL 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  in  high-grade 
upright  pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments  : 
12  Steinways  from  £350  up ;  6  Webers  from 
$250  up ;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up  ;  7 
Knabes  from  $250  up ;  3  Chickerings  from 
ftaco  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Up- 
rights, $75  up;  also  jo  very  fine  Parlor 
Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We 
ship  everywhere  on  approval. 

~ SONG^P0EMS~amfniusic  published  on 
royalty  and  introduced.  Music  written  or  per- 
fected.   Send  Mss.   Copyright  in  your  name 
Popular  Music  Pub.  Co.,  Cine),  158  Enter- 
prise  Bldg.,  Chicago . 


MUSIC  TEACHERS,  Public  and  Private. 
We  have  anew  System  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  profession.  Address,  Analytic  Music 
Co.,  No._6,  28  CheshireSt.,  Cleveland,  O. 
SONG  POEMS  and  musical  manuscript 
arranged.  Music  composed.  Publication  se- 
cured. Cash  or  rcyalty  if  available  Wain- 
wright  Music  Co.,  78-175  Evergreen  Ave., 
Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Patents  that  PROT  ECT— Our  three  books 
for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
stamps.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Rooms  18  to 
28  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Es- 
tablished 1869. 


Send  sketch  and  description  of  your  inven- 
tion for  free  opinion.  We  secure  broadest 
possible  claims  and  give  high-class  service. 
Handsome  Book  on  Patents  and  sample  copy 
of  THE  AMERICAN  INVENTOR  sent 
on  request.  Hensey  &  Gough,  11S  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  City. 

For  Authors. 

AUTHORS. — Expert  examination,  criti- 
cism and  revision  of  your  work.  Manu- 
scripts prepared  for  the  publisher  and  placed. 
High-grade  service  by  thorough  literary 
workers.  Circular.  Address  H.  A.  Stem, 
Sec,  Authors'  Revision  Bureau,  2400  Sev- 
enth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

MSS.  novels,  poems,  essays,  plays,  &c,, 
suitable  for  book  publication  wanted  at  once. 
Address,  BROADWAY  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  835  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Cigars 

DOLLAR  bill  sent  Henry  Dehmel, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He  will  send  to  your 
home  or  office  one  box  of  50  mild,  sweet 
genuine  American  Havana  Panatella  cigars 
made  by  skilled,  male  hand  workmen  under 
sanitary  conditions.  You  run  no  risk,  smoke 
10,  if  unsatisfactory  return  balance.  Money 
back.     Reference  Bradstreet. 


FI  or  ill  a  Boarding 
LODGING  and  Boarding  in  the  healthful 
Florida  highland  lake  region.  Boating, 
bathing,  fishing,  rowing,  hunting.  Sanitary 
plumbing.  New  York  references.  Write  for 
particulars.  B.  Q.  Denham,  Winona  Park, 
Auburndale,  Fla. 


Postal    Cards 

SALESMEN— High  Grade  Salesmen 
wanted,  to  handle  finest  grade  Post  Cards 
made.  Dealers  :  Send  for  our  Leader.  Com- 
plete assortment  350  carefully  selected  post 
cards  with  display  stand,  $5.00.  Retail  3c.  to 
5c.  SPECIALl  ORDER  NOW!  Gould, 
care  of  Rotograph  Co.,  684  Broadway,  NY. 


Entertainments 
NEW  MONEY  MAKING  IDEA  FOR 
Fairs.  "  Capt.  Kidd's  Treasure  Chest" 
Outfit,  (price  $1.00)  free  with  $5.00  order 
for  Grab  Bag  Novelties  at  Wholesale  prices 
of  25c. ,  50c. ,  or  $1 .00  per  Doz.  Catalogue  free . 
The  Entertainment  Shop,  99-4th  Ave.,  N  Y. 


Chemists. 
PROF.  C.  A.  JACOBSON,  S.  B .,  grad- 
uate student  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
now  analyst  and  instructor  in  chemistry  at 
York,  Pa.,  does  high  grade  analytical  work. 
Write  for  terms. 

Miniatures 
MINIATURE  Portraits.     Ivory  or  Por- 
celain, $25.     High-grade  work  fro«i  any  pic- 
ture.    Old  miniatures  copied.    Write  Alfred 
W.  Partrick,  iS  Pier  St.Vonkers.  N    V 

Chirosjrapv 
YOUR    CHARACTER  and   personality 
will   be   read  from  your  handwriting 

receipt  of  j;c.  and  specimen.     No  1  th 
will  be  solicited.     Louise   Rice,  260  Fourth 
iK.  New  York. ^_ 

I  or  the  Deaf 
l>l    \1     1    hard  of    hearing  persons 
lip  reading  simple,  easy,  practical  :  oral  01 

mail;   terms   easy.       L.    D     Lipmann.  P    0 
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R1 


WHAT   REMAINS  OF  HEARSTISM. 

ETURNS  from  the  entire  State  indicate  the  election  of  the 
Independence  League  and  Democratic  state  ticket  with 
the  exception  of  William  R.  Hearst."  This  simple  but  dramatic 
sentence  appears  without  comment  in  the  news  columns  of  Mr. 
Hearts's  Evening  Journal.  In  the  editorial  page  of  the  same  issue 
The  Journal  says  good-by  to  politics  "for  the  present";  and, 
turning  its  face  resignedly  "  back,  to  other  things,"  it  informs  its 
readers  that  "  we  are  preparing,  and  shall  issue,  a  statement  about 
the  importance  of  keeping  your  feet  warm  in  winter— especially 
while  asleep."  The  election  of  the  rest  of  the  ticket  in  con- 
junction with  the  emphatic  defeat  of  their  chief  is  regarded 
by  the  press  as  a  stinging  rebuke  to  Mr.  Hearst's  methods  and 
ambitions,  and  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  New  York.  Many  papers  find  in  the  results  grounds 
for  the  twin  propositions  that  "any  Democrat  but  Hearst  would 
have  been  elected  "  and  that  "no  Republican  but  Hughes  could 
have  won."  There  was  one  paramount  issue,  says  The  Tribune 
(Rep.),  and  that  was  Hearst,  "who  was  not  only  beaten  but  re- 
buked by  the  poor  show  he  makes  in  comparison  with  his  com- 
monplace associates  on  the  ticket."  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
reminded  that  there  is  a  sobering  aspect  to  the  election,  since  the 
Hearst  movement  undoubtedly  spoke  of  a  great  protest  and  pop- 
ular revolt.  Thus  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (financial),  while  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  election,  emphasizes  the  need  of  a 
continued  and  aggressive  fight  against  "anarchy  in  high  places, 
the  violation  of  law  in  the  name  of  high  finance,  the  suppression  of 
fair  competition,  and  the  corrupt  alliance  between  commercialism 
and  politics."  A  more  remote  observer,  the  London  Times,  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Hughes's  statement  that  his  feeling  was  one  of  re- 
sponsibility rather  than  elation,  says: 

"There  is,  indeed,  no  place  for  elation.  The  State  and  the 
Union  have  been  saved  for  the  present  from  the  consequences 
which  would  have  been  likely  to  follow  a  victory  for  Hearst,  but 
unless  the  warning  which  the  vote  of  so  many  thousands  of  elec- 
tors for  such  a  man  contains  is  taken  to  heart  in  season  those  con- 
sequences may  only  be  deferred.  It  is  the  monstrous  and  osten- 
tatious employment  o£  money  as  an  engine  of  oppression  and 
wrong  among  a  people  who  are  intelligent  and  devoted  to  freedom 
which  alone  has  made  the  career  of  Hearst  possible,  and  which 
will  assuredly  make  the  career  of  him  or  another  of  his  kind  one 
day  successful  unless  the  unmitigated  sway  and  flagrant  worship 
of  the  dollar  be  checked." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  finds  in  Governor-elect 
Hughes  "the  almost  unique  spectacle  of  a  public  man  pledging 
himself  as  earnestly  after  election  as  before,"  and  cites  in  evidence 
a  speech  in  which  he  says :  "  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  task  of 
squaring  the  administration  of  government  with  the  interest  of  the 
people,  confident  that  I  may  rely  upon  the  support  of  all  good 
citizens,  not  only  those  who  voted  for  me,  but  also  those  who,  in 


the  intensity  of  their  desire  to  end  abuses,  voted  for  my  oppo- 
nent."    The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"But  what  can  he  or  any  man  do?  Well,  Mr.  Hughes  can  ap- 
ply with  great  advantage  his  rare  business  talent  to  the  business 
of  the  State.  He  can  introduce  method,  economy,  efficiency, 
where  they  are  sorely  lacking.  Useless  commissions,  the  surplus- 
age of  employees,  dawdlers  fattening  on  the  Treasury,  he  can  cut 
away.  The  Railroad  Commission  he  can  reform  by  decapitation  ; 
that  agency  of  the  State,  usually  either  a  fraud  or  a  farce,  a  live 
and  fearless  Governor  could  make  a  really  effective  instrument  to 
bring  railway  corporations  to  their  senses  and  the  people  to  their 
rights.  Mr.  Hughes  can  also  carry  out  his  pledge  to  look  sharply 
into  the  Banking  Department;  to  investigate  the  political  use 
made  of  banks  and  trust  companies 

"  Above  and  beyond  all  this,  however,  something  must  be  done 
to  satisfy  the  deep  craving  for  a  more  perfect  establishment  of 
justice  in  our  public  affairs.  This  is  the  thing  that  counts.  It  is 
the  rankling  sense  of  injustice  somewhere  that  lends  to  the 
Hearst  movement  the  only  significance  which  the  moralist  and 
the  statesman  need  consider.  The  rest  falls  away,*on  scrutiny — 
the  shouting,  the  vulgarity,  the  self-seeking.  What  is  left  is  the 
attitude  of  dumb  protest,  with  the  threat  of  revolt  behind  ;  and 
when  600,000  voters  stand  in  that  attitude,  it  is  time  for  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  to  heed  the  signal 

"  Neither  labor  nor  capital  can  rightly  ask  anything  of  the  State 
except  to  be  given  a  fair  chance  and  to  be  freed  from  fetters.  Yet 
there  is  a  root  of  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion  which  can  be  torn 
out  by  an  upright  governor  and  an  honest  legislature.  It  is  the 
special  privilege,  the  bought  favor,  the  sinister  influence,  the  cor- 
rupt alliance  which  have  so  often  made  Albany  execrated.  And 
it  is  to  the  removal  of  this  prevalent  feeling  that  wealth  and  politi- 
cal power  can  freely  work  their  will  at  the  seat  of  government  that 
Mr.  Hughes  should  bend  his  best  efforts.  He  can  so  resent  cor- 
porate dictation  and  expose  corporate  intrigue;  can  so  exalt  jus- 
tice for  all  above  privilege  for  the  few  ;  can  come  down  with  such 
moral  indignation  upon  the  complots  of  conscienceless  politicians 
and  wicked  rich  men  as  to  show  the  people  that  there  is  an  orderly 
and  lawful  way  of  correcting  abuses  and  defeating  encroachments 
upon  public  rights  and  securing  the  general  welfare,  and  that  re- 
sort to  upheaval  and  violence  is  as  needless  and  foolish  as  it  would 
be  to  put  trust  in  a  characterless  demagog." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind).  points  out  that  Hearst  would 
have  been  powerless  had  there  not  been  "a  foundation  of  truth  for 
his  attacks  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Jour na I  of  Commerce  (financial) 
asks  whether  the  Republican  party  will  learn  its  lesson  and  give 
Hughes  the  support  necessary  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  election. 

Says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.): 

"  Hearst,  tho  failing  of  election,  has  given  illegal  and  oppressive- 
corporations  and  corrupt  politicians  a  lesson  and  a  warning  not  to- 
be  forgotten  nor  lightly  to  be  disregarded  There  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  a  semblance  of  reform  from  within,  lest  a  worse  thing 
happen  ;  and  at  least  this  much  good  has  come  out  of  the  Hearst 
evil.  The  fear  of  the  devil,  as  well  as  of  the  Lord,  may  conceiva- 
bly be  the  beginning  of  a  wisdom  that  will  counsel  prudence  if., 
not  righteousness."  f 

The  Evening  Post,  already  quoted,  makes  the  following  piquant 
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MR. BRYAN-"   ALAS,  POOR  HEARST, 
!   KNEW  HIM   WELL." 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago   Tribune. 

comment  upon  the  result: 
""Hearst  is  the  greatest  creator 
of  intelligent  discontent  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen.' — Arthur 
Brisbane.  Yes ;  so  intelligent 
that  it  leaves  Hearst  60,000  be- 
hind his  ticket." 


THE  CONQUERORS. 
■Warren  in  the  New  York  American. 


A   REPUBLICAN   CON- 
GRESS. 

THE  cutting  down  of  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  Con- 
gress from  112  to  56  does  not 
seem  to  dampen  the  spirits  of  the 
Republican  editors  or  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  Democrats.  The 
Republican  leaders,  in  fact,  aver 
that  the  present  big  majority  is 
unwieldy  and  hard  to  manage, 
and  profess  thankfulness  that  it 
will  be  smaller  in  the  next  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Republican  majority  is  so  increased  by  the  election  of 
Republican  legislatures  in  various  States  that  "  for  the  first  time 
since  Reconstruction,"  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  notes, 
the  Republicans  will  have  a  two-thirds  vote,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  winning  over  Democratic  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
Administration's  treaties.  These  changes,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, do  not  go  into  effect  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress, 
in  December.  1907,  unless  it  is  called  in  special  session  next 
spring.  The  session  which  will  meet  next  month  is  the  second 
session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  chosen  in  1904.  The  Tribune 
declares  that  in  the  Congressional  elections  "President  Roose- 
velt's Administration  was  the  direct  issue  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  result  proves  that  the  people  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
Administration's  record  and  ready  to  support  the  program  it  has 
loped."  "The  Democratic  party  as  now  constituted."  it 
adds,  "lias  practically  ceased  to  be  a  formidable  factor  in  national 
"  It  is  unfortunate  to  the  cause  of  good  government," 
Pittsburg  Leader,  "  that  the  party  is  so  ineffective  in  op- 
.  for  a  strong  and  virile  opposition  party  is  the  best  guar- 
the  people  of  the  country  have  ol  good  behavior  on  the  part 
oft'  powei   "     Some  oi  the  opposition  papers  seem  to  agree 


pretty  largely  with  this  conclusion.  The  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Committee  made  "a  nerveless,  stupidly  inefficient  cam- 
paign," says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.);  "its  literature 
was  dull,  its  strategy  infantile,"  and  as  a  result,  "the  Republican 
party  is  still  licensed  to  continue  its  policy  of  granting  special 
privileges  to  the  manufacturers  ready  to  pay  them."  And  the 
New  York  Times  (Dem.)  says  : 

"The  loss  of  one-third  of  their  majority  in  the  House  is  not 
likely  greatly  to  disturb  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
still  leaves  them  a  good  working  majority,  doubtless  adequate  to 
any  positive  legislation  they  may  care  to  undertake  in  the  next  two 
years,  and  not  big  enough  to  be  unmanageable.  The  loss,  indeed, 
is  less  than  had  been  expected  by  the  managers  themselves. 

"  It  is  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  can  not  be  said  to  have 
any  sectional  significance  or  to  be  due  to  a  sentiment  existing  in 
any  special  region.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  accounted  for  by  fac- 
tional quarrels  and  the  conflicting  ambitions  of  local  leaders.  We 
should  like  to  think  that  it  indicated  even  a  slight  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  vote  against  the  continuance  of  the 
present  tariff  policy,  but  we  can  find  no  evidence  of  that.  There 
was  only  a  weak  and  nerveless  agitation  of  the  subject  during  the 
canvass,  and  if  there  is  any  pronounced  tendency  toward  tariff 

reform  there  is  no  effective  poli- 
tical organization  to  guide  it  or 
give  it  voice." 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Gompers  to 
defeat  the  Congressmen  he  con- 
sidered hostile  to  labor  attracts 
considerable  notice.  The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  reports : 

"  After  analyzing  the  election 
returns  labor  leaders  admit  here 
that  the  political  campaign  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  not  an  unqualified  success. 
Not  a  single  member  put  on 
labor's  blacklist  was  defeated, 
and  Speaker  Cannon,  marked  for 
slaughter  by  President  Samuel 
Gompers,  was  elected  by  a  largely 
increased  majority.  Represen- 
tative Babcock,  of  Wisconsin, 
former  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can   Congressional     Committee, 


THE  MAN  THAT     BEAT  HEARST. 

—Davenport  in  the  New  York   Evening  Mail. 
PICTORIAL   COMMENTS   AFTER   THE   EVENT. 
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EDWIN   S.   STUART  (REP.), 

Pennsylvania. 


Copyright,  1905,  by  Pach  Bros.,  New  Yorli. 
CHARLES    E.    HUGHES    (REP.), 

•   New  York. 


FRED.  A.  WARNER   (REP.), 

Michigan. 


JNO.  SPARKS  (DEM.), 

Nevada. 


CURTIS   GUILD,  JR.  (REP.), 

Massachusettes. 


MALCOLM  R.  PATTERSON   (DEM.I 

Tennessee. 


was  not  returned,  but  his  defeat  was  due  solely  to  factional  party 
troubles  in  his  State.  Representative  Mudd  of  Maryland,  Lilley, 
Dalzell,and  Lafean  of  Pennsylvania,  l.ittlefield  of  Maine,  Lilley 
of  Connecticut,  and  others  who  were  on  Gompers's  blacklist  were 
reelected,  altho  their  majorities  were  reduced  as  compared  with 
the  results  of  two  years  ago. 

"Two  labor  candidates  in  Pennsylvania  were  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  Thomas  F.  Tracy,  political  manager  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  claimed  to-day  that  in  many  districts  candidates  in- 
dorsed by  labor  had  been  elected,  altho  nominated  by  one  of  the 
several  parties  in  the  field  this  year. 

"It  is  the  expectation  here  that  the  factional  strife  in  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  will  soon  come  to  a  head  now  that  President 
Gompers  has  failed  in  his  efforts  to  make  headway  in  politics. 
There  is  a  strong  movement  in  the  Federation  to  oust  Mr.  Gom- 
pers from  the  presidency,  and  the  statement  was  made  in  a  re- 
sponsible quarter  some  weeks  ago  that  the  political  movement 
was  started  by  Gompers  to  save  his  position." 


OTHER   STATE   RESULTS. 

\  FEATURE  of  the  election  results  that  is  attracting  news- 
-**■  paper  notice  is  the  fact  that  several  States,  among  them 
Rhode  Island,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota,  have  elected  Demo- 
cratic governors  and  Republican  legislatures.  In  Rhode  Island 
the  Governor-elect  is  James  J.  Higgins  (Dem.),  "the  boy  Mayor 
of  Pawtucket,"  who  was  aided  in  his  fight  against  the  Bray  ton 
machine  by  the  Lincoln  Republicans;  and  in  Minnesota  Governor 
John  A.  Johnson  (Dem.)  repeated  his  triumph  of  1904.  Charles 
M.  Floyd's  (Rep.)  narrow  margin  in  New  Hampshire  is  said  to 
be  due  to  Winston  Churchill's  campaign.  New  Jersey's  Demo- 
cratic majority  is  welcome  news  to  a  party  that  has  missed  that 
State  from  its  camp  for  many  years,  while  in  Iowa  the  reelection 
of  Governor  Cummins  (Rep.)  serves  to  keep  the  question  of  tariff 
revision  above  the  horizon. 

But  interest  still  centers  principally  upon  Pennsylvania,  which 
Stuart,  to  the  joy  of  the  "  regulars,"  retains  within  the  Republican 
fold,  and  upon  Massachusetts,  which  left  Moran,  the  Democratic 
and  Independence  League  candidate,  in  the  lurch  by  between  30,- 
000  and  40,000  votes.  To  the  cry  that  Mr.  Stuart's  victory  in 
Pennsylvania  carries  with  it  the  victory  of  a  political  "gang"  the 


ALBERT  B.   CUMMINS   (REP.), 

Iowa. 


JAMES   H.    HIGGINS    (DEM.), 

Rhode  Island. 


JAMES   N.   GILLETTE   fREP.), 

California. 


ROLLIN  S.  WOODRUFF  (REP.), 

Connecticut. 


REV.  HENRY  A.  BUCHTEL  (REP.), 

Colorado. 


JOHN  A.  JOHNSON  (DEM.), 

Minnesota. 


GOVERNOR    GOODING    (REP.), 

Idaho. 


JAMES  O.  DAVIDSON  (REP.), 

Wisconsin. 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  organ  of  the  regular  Republican  organ- 
ization, answers  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  "a  most  monstrous  'gang  ' 
of  political  sharps  has  been  effectually  beaten."  By  way  of  ex- 
planation it  adds : 

"It  is  the  Newspaper  Gang — the  journals  combined  to  elect  the 
puppets  of  the  Mack  Combine — that  has  been  defeated,  and  a 
good  day's  work  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  did  when  they  took 
mis  combination  by  the  throat  and  choked  it. 

"  In  all  the  history  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  there  has  never 
been  such  a  menace  to  good  government  as  this  Newspaper  Trust 
afforded. 

"  It  has  been  allied  with  all  the  forces  of  Deceit,  of  Defamation, 
of  Hypocrisy.  Its  object  was  to  grab,  not  only  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  run  both  city  and 
State  in  the  interests  of  a  dastardly  piratical  crew. 

"  Against  the  gang  of  newspapers,  controlled  through  one  office, 
The  Inquirer  has  battled  alone. 

"  And  The  Inquirer  has  won  the  greatest  victory  known  to  news- 
paper history. 

"  But  that  is  of  small  importance  when  compared  with  the  great 
good  accomplished  for  the  city  and  the  State. 

The  reformer  and  the  muck-raker  and  the  liar  are  put  out  of 
business." 

But  while  The  Inquirer  congratulates  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  "the  great  victory  for  Righteousness  which  they  have 
won,"  the  Richmond  Tunes-Dispatch  (Dem.)  hails  the  result  as 
"another  example  of  the  low  political  morals  of  that  State,"  and 
the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  remarks  ironically:  "Pennsylvania 
has  entirely  recovered  from  that  reform  debauch  she  went  on  a 
year  ago,  and  it  is  scarce  too  much  to  say  that  Pennslyvania  is 
ibsolutely  immune  to  any  such  dissipation  in  the  future." 

Even  more  bitter  is  the  disappointment  of  the  Newark  News 
(Ind),  which  considers  the  result  "  not  so  much  a  reflection  on  the 
morality  of  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  on  her  intelligence." 

The  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.),  while  admitting  that  the 
result  was  "  primarily  due  to  the  successful  injection  by  the  organi- 
zation and  its  retainers  of  national  issues  into  the  campaign,"  finds  a 
further  explanation  in  the  personality  of  Mr.  Stuart: 

"There  was  with  him  the  force  of  good  character.  People  had 
read  of  him,  had  seen  him,  had  listened  to  him,  and  their  accept- 
ance of  him  was  full  and  free.  They  believed  him  sincere,  and 
were  the  more  willing  to  justify  their  party  fealty  by  voting  for 
him  because  they  trusted  him  implicitly  when  he  pledged  himself 
to  pursue  the  Capitol  graft  and  every  form  of  political  spoliation 
barnacled  on  the  State,  to  stand  aloof  from  and  deny  the  dictator- 
ship of  Senator  Penrose,  his  sponsor,  and  to  be  proof  against  the 
insidious  processes  of  the  machine  he  controls.  How  thoroughly 
Mr.  Stuart  will  conform  to  his  own  protest  against  and  disavowal 
of  this  institution  is  now  to  be  determined. 

"  But  it  is  clear  that  it  was  principally  his  character  and  magnet- 
ism and  a  prevailing  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  Republican  pres- 
tige by  the  State  which  decided  men's  minds  and  won  for  him  his 
present  triumph." 

The  result  in  Massachusetts,  says  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  is 
a  victory  for  no  one  so  much  as  it  is  a  defeat  for  Moran  and  yel- 
low journalism.     Thus: 

"It  is  as  sensible  to  ascribe  the  election  of  Guild  to 'satisfac- 
tion' with  him  as  that  of  Draper  to  'stand-pat '  sentiment.  The 
election  is  a  defeat  for  Moran  and  Brown,  and  a  victory  for  nobody 
but  the  voters.  The  Republican  party  is  to  be  about  as  much 
congratulated  as  a  gladiator  whose  prospective  antagonist  has  just 
undergone  a  successful  operation  for  appendicitis." 

An  attitude  more  sympathetic  toward  Mr.  Moran  is  that  of  the 
Boston  Traveller  (Rep.),  which  says: 

"Mr.  Moran  comes  out  of  this  campaign  with  a  good  deal  ot 
sympathy  from  many  of  those  who  voted  against  him.  His  faults 
are  temperamental,  and  because  of  this  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can 
ever  correct  them  sufficiently  to  inspire  popular  confidence. 

"Mr.  Moran's  large  vote  is  creditable  to  him,  but  the  fact  is 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  straight  Republican  vote  that  was 


cast  for  Governor  Guild  was  not  for  him,  but  against  John  B. 
Moran.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  candidacy  of  Moran  aroused 
apprehension,  Guild  would  have  been  defeated  by  almost  any  can- 
didate on  the  Democratic  side  by  fifty  thousand  votes.  The  re- 
sult all  over  the  United  States  shows  a  decided  trend  toward 
Democracy. 

"  Moran  the  politician  and  Moran  the  man  are  two  wholly  dif- 
ferent beings.  One  is  moody  and  irascible,  imperious,  and  theat- 
rical; the  other  unassuming,  not  specially  disputatious  or  cranky, 
and  exceedingly  warm-hearted.  It  is  notorious  that  John  B. 
Moran  can  not  keep  money.  It  goes  away  to  the  first  applicant, 
worthy  or  unworthy,  as  fast  as  he  gets  it. 

"  Some  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  regretted  in  the  campaign 
must  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  physically  ill  and 
trying  to  accomplish  a  tremendous  task  without  money  or  any 
support 

"  Despite  Mr.  Moran's  defeat,  the  causes  for  discontent  which 
he  described  on  the  stump  still  remain.  The  RepubKcan  party  is 
responsible  for  them  and  must  give  the  people  the  relief  they  de- 
mand, or  the  day  of  reckoning  is  not  far  off.  If  there  is  any  con- 
clusion possible  from  this  campaign  it  is  that,  while  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  wins,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  proved  his  utter 
incapacity  as  the  political  guardian  of  this  State.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  is  that  he  and  his  methods  must  go." 


THE  OUSTING  OF  STUYVESANT  FISH. 

IN  spite  of  the  ostensible  reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  and  the  seven  Illinois-Central  directors  who  voted  with 
him  to  depose  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  from  the  presidency  which  he 
has  held  in  trust  for  nearly  twenty  years,  those  gentlemen,  the 
press  generally  assert,  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  convince 
the  average  citizen  that  their  action  is  not  a  sequel  to  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  scandal.  Their  reasons  as  published  are  that  Mr. 
Fish,  in  June  last,  without  consultation  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
issued  a  circular  to  the  Illinois-Central  stockholders  requesting 
proxies  for  the  next  annual  election  in  his  own  name  ;  that  he 
failed  to  carry  out  an  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Harriman  and 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Peabody  regarding  the  selection  of  a  new  direc- 
tor; and  that  in  a  written  statement,  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
and  afterward  published,  he  impugned  the  motives  of  a  majority 
of  his  fellow  directors,  and  arrogated  to  himself  alone  "  the  duty 
and  function  resting  upon  the  entire  board  of  protecting  the  stock- 
holders and  serving  the  interests  of  the  public."  The  newspapers 
do  not  regard  this  indictment  as  likely  to  rouse  much  indignation 
against  him  among  the  Illinois-Central  stockholders,  and  they  are 
practically  unanimous  in  detecting  two  motives  behind  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  move.  In  the  first  place,  they  say,  control  of  the  Illinois 
Central  would  be  useful  to  his  Union-Pacific  combination,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  stroke  serves  to  punish  Fish  for  his  attitude 
as  chairman  of  the  Mutual-Life  trustees'  investigating  committee 
last  spring,  when  he  manifested  an  embarrassing  desire  to  push 
the  investigation  to  a  finish.  It  is  pointed  out  that  of  the  thirteen 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  three  are  trustees  of  the  Mutual 
Life.  Of  these  three  Mr.  Auchincloss  made  the  motion  that 
ousted  Mr.  Fish ;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Peabody,  president  of  the  insur- 
ance company,  seconded  it;  and  the  third,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  supported  the  motion  by  his  vote.  Beyond  calling  attention 
to  these  points,  newspaper  comment  is  divided  between  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  ambition  and  Mr.  Fish's  record.  "  Mr.  Harriman  has 
again  hoisted  the  black  flag  of  piratical  high  finance,"  remarks 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  while  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
thinks  it  timely  to  remind  him  that  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  To  quote  further  from  the  latter 
paper : 

"  Mr.  Harriman  is  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  most  able  and 
versatile  railroad  men  in  the  world.  His  genius  in  railroading 
seems  to  be  well-nigh  universal.  He  has  the  creative  faculty. 
Alike  in  practical  operation,  financial  direction,  and  speculative 
management,  Mr.  Harriman  has  fairly  earned  a  place  among  the 
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STUYVESANT   FISH. 


As  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road his  conservative  attitude  is  thought  to 
have  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Harriman's  projects. 


E.  H.  HARRIMAN. 


He  looks  forward,  some  papers  surmise,  to 
the  time  when  his  personality  shall  dominate 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 


JAMES  T.  HAFAHAN. 

•He  supplanted  Mr.  Fish  as  president  of  the 
Illinois  Centra],  thereby,  it  is  claimed,  deliver- 
ing the  control  of  that  railroad  into  the  hands 
of  Harriman. 


CHIEF    ACTORS    IN    THE    ILLINOIS-CENTRAL    DRAMA. 


six  or  seven  great  men  who  control  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States. 

"But  has  his  ambition  a  wider  sweep  than  this?  Does  he  seek 
to  be  first  among  these  seven  ;  or  even  more,  does  he  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  his  personality  should  completely  dominate  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  East  and  West,  North  and  South. 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf? 
If  Mr.  Harriman  aspires  to  become  the  railroad  colossus,  let  him 
remember  one  supreme,  impressive  fact,  which  is  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  much  as  they  admire  superior  leadership. 
are  not  over-fond  of  a  colossus." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  thinks  that  Harriman's  control  of 
the  Illinois  Central  will  strengthen  a  hand  already  too  strong  and 
inflame  a  public  sentiment  which  is  "becoming  almost  as  men- 
acing to  legitimate  business  as  it  is  to  financial  buccaneering." 
The  same  paper  states  the  case  concisely  for  Mr.  Fish : 

"  Details  may  be  none  too  clear,  but  the  public  significance  of 
the  affair  is  all  too  plain.  President  Fish  offended  the  'frenzied 
financiers'  and  has  been  made  to  suffer  for  defending,  in  the  insur- 
ance case,  the  rights  of  the  policy-holders,  and,  in  the  railway 
case,  the  rights  of  the  stockholders  and  the  integrity  of  their  prop- 
erty. Had  he  been  a  stock  manipulator  and  only  incidentally  a 
railway  manager,  the  case  might  easily  have  stood  otherwise  ;  but, 
like  J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  he  has  been  one  of  the  few  remaining  constructive 
heads  of  the  great  railway  systems  and  has  confined  himself  to 
railway  operation  and  not  to  stock-jobbing." 

The  New  York  American  states  that  the  Illinois  Central  added 
to  Harriman's  other  holdings  would  give  him  control  of  23.000 
miles  of  railway,  capitalized  at  more  than  $1,700,000,000.  Says 
the  New  York  Times: 

"  If  the  people  approve  this  tendency  to  bring  railroad  control 
more  and  more  into  few  hands,  then  Mr.  Harriman  must  be  set 
down  as  a  genius,  a  marvel  of  foresight  and  of  capacity  to  read 
the  public  thought  and  desire.  The  impression  had  become  quite 
prevalent  that  the  people  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  these  great 
consolidations,  and  that  if  that  policy  were  persisted  in  they  might 
be  minded  to  turn  to  Mr.  Bryan's  remedy  of  government  owner- 
ship. But  perhaps  that  was  an  error.  Mr.  Harriman  may  be 
right.  At  any  rate,  the  boldness  of  the  move  he  has  made  is  not 
to  be  questioned.  He  acquires  the  Illinoist-Central  control  upon 
the  day  when  the  people  of  the  State  are  inquiring  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  tremendous  vote  for  Mr.  Hearst,  just  as  the  Inter- 


borough  merger  followed  closely  upon  the  election  in  which  Mr. 
Hearst  so  nearly  won  the  Mayoralty  last  year.  If  Mr.  Harriman 
intended  to  challenge  the  new  forces  in  our  politics,  the  occasion 

was  well  chosen." 

In  praise  of  Mr.  Fish  The  Evening  Post  states  that  under  his 
regime  the  Illinois  Central  has  been  one  of  the  few  great  railways 
whose  shares  have  not  been  made  the  football  of  Wall-Street 
stock-jobbers,  and  The  World  says  : 

"No  railroad  president  in  the  country  has  a  more  admirable 
record  of  efficient  administration  than  Mr.  Fish.  In  the  nineteen 
years  during  which  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  Central 
the  operated  mileage  of  that  road  and  its  allied  lines  has  increased 
from  2,089  miles  to  5.578.  The  gross  receipts  have  increased  by 
364  per  cent.,  as  against  an  increase  of  245  per  cent,  in  twelve 
leading  railway  systems.  The  dividends  on  the  common  stock 
have  shown  an  increase  of  227  per  cent.,  as  against  a  gain  of  no 


DISCHARGED   FOR    HONESTY. 

—  Macau lev  in  the  New  York  World. 
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per  cent,  on  the  roads  taken  for  comparison.  The  number  of 
employees  has  risen  from  8,516  in  1886  to  28,371  this  year,  and  the 
average  wages  from  #580  to  $737.  No  other  American  railroad 
has  so  long  a  record  of  continuous  dividend  payments. 

"Under  Mr.  Fish"s  direction  the  Illinois  Central  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a  small-stockholder  road.  Much  of  its  stock  is  held 
11  rive- and  ten-share  lots  by  investors  living  along  its  lines.  It 
has  never  figured  in  Wall  Street  coups  ox  combinations.  It  is 
altogether  an  exceptional  example  of  a  great  railroad  properly 
administered. 

"  In  return  for  these  services  Mr.  Fish  is  kicked  out  by  order  of 
the  speculator  whose  unprincipled  methods  he  has  refused  to 
sanction.  No  more  malign  an  exhibition  of  unscrupulous  power 
has  been  known  in  the  history  of  American  railroads.  It  is  the 
use  of  the  sandbag  by  a  financial  highwayman  aided  and  abetted 
by  men  who  were  supposed  to  have  character." 


A  NOTABLE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

N    chronicling   the  voluntary   retirement  of   Secretary   Ethan 


I 


Allen  Hitchcock  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, and  his 
refusal  of  the  ambassadorship  to  France,  the  press  are  unanimous 
in  their  praise  of  a  man  whose  work  has  been  as  fearless  and  far- 
reaching  as  it  was  unpretentious  and  unadvertised— work  which, 
according  to  the  Buffalo  Express,  "entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  the  present  generation  of  American  statesmen." 
Mr.  Hitchcock  is  now  seventy-one  years  old.  "  He  has  been  par 
excellence  the  working  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  man  who  has 
done  his  job  and  talked  sparingly  about  it,"  affirms  the  Springfield 
Republican.  A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  re- 
minds us  that  it  was  through  Secretary  Hitchcock's  personal 
efforts  that  the  gigantic  land  frauds  and  timber  frauds  of  the 
North  west  were  unearthed  and  the  principals  called  to  account. 
The  prosecutions  arising  from  these  frauds,  we  are  told,  "de- 
prived the  State  of  Oregon  during  one  term  of  its  entire  represen- 
tation in  the  national  House  of  Representatives."  United  States 
Senator  John  L.  Mitchell  and  Representative  Williamson  of  that 
State  were  convicted,  while  Representative  Binger  Herrmann  was 
indicted  and  is  now  awaiting  trial.  The  same  dispatch  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"Secretary  Hitchcock  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  action  of  the  President  in  starting  the  suits  to  cancel  the 
patents  to  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  coal-lands  in  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  which  the  Government  authorities 
allege  were  obtained  by  railroads  through  fraudulent  entries.  The 
Secretary's  latest  important  fight  was  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  has  acquired  by  purchase  and  assignment  valuable 
oil  leases  in  the  Indian  country  of  Oklahoma,  and  which  Secretary 
Hitchcock  declined  to  approve. 

"  Secretary  Hitchcock  has  maintained  for  two  years  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  secure  control  of 
the  undeveloped  coal  and  oil  lands  with  a  view  to  a  monopoly  of 
the  country's  fuel  supply,  and  the  policy  of  his  administration  has 
been  to  combat  that  tendency.  The  President  and  Secretary  are 
now  at  work  on  a  sweeping  order  withdrawing  from  all  forms  of 
entry  many  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  known  to  contain 
coal.  This  order  will  soon  be  promulgated,  and  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock regards  it  as  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  administration." 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  says  The  Sun.  has  earned  the  right. to 
require  of  the  United  States  any  boon  he  chooses  to  ask.  "He 
11  has  the  right  to  retire  from  the  service  of  the  public,  altho  in 
insisting  on  so  doing  he  puts  a  great  strain  on  the  generosity  of 
his  fellow  citizens."  Says  the  Springfield  Republican,  quoted 
above : 

"  While  others  have  made  the  speeches,  and  been  called  upon 
now  and   again   to  save   the   party,  Secretary  Hitchcock  has   I 

.  the  country.     Before  there  came  the  national  amusement 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  begun  to  pull  in  the 

Inn  big  mi   carefully  and  wisely  set   to  catch   the  land 

ore  ot   States      There  was  .1  most  bitter  outcry  in 

ind  the  Northwest.     It  was  declared  by  men  oi  promi- 


nence and  influence  that  this  man  was  persecuting  citizens  of 
power  and  consequence,  he  was  injuring  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration, and  was  a  misfit -and  even  the  President's  mind  became 
poisoned.  It  began  to  be  talked  in  high  Republican  circles  at  one 
time  that  Secretary  Hitchcock  was  a  very  tactless  person,  who 
would  be  better  out  of  the  Cabinet  than  in  it.  Very  likely  there 
was  a  more  than  half-formed  purpose  to  let  him  go,  now  forgot- 
ten. But  the  Secretary  insisted  and  persisted  in  his  work.  When 
he  moved  it  was  with  a  stern  purpose  that  began  to  show  impor- 
tant results.  Slowly  the  country  came  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  tiiat 
a  reformer  who  reformed  was  in  charge  of  the  many  and  great  in- 
terests that  center  in  the  Interior  Department.  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock discovered  Lawyer  Heney  and  put  Detective  Burns  where  he 
was  greatly  needed,  the  land  frauds  were  unearthed  and  prose- 
cuted, the  rascals  began  to  be  convicted,  and  the  Administration, 
Washington,  and  the  country  came  to  know  Ethan  Allen  Hitch- 
cock as  the  man  who  did  things." 

No  other  incumbent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Boston  Transcript  points  out,  has  ever  approached  Secretary 
Hitchcock's  record  term  of  eight  years'  service,  as  the  office  has 
been  one  usually  among  the  first  to  reflect  assumed  political  exi- 
gencies in  Cabinet  changes. 

The  President  has  chosen  as  Secretary  Hitchcock's  successor 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  James  R.  Garfield,  son  of  the  late 
President  Garfield.  This  appointment  is  well  received,  the  press 
remarking  that  Mr.  Garfield  has  youth,  ability,  high  purpose,  and 
a  capacity  for  hard  work  on  his  side.  The  World  suggests  that 
he  will  find  Secretary  Hitchcock's  shoes  "  generously  large  and  by 
no  means  easy  to  fill,"  while  The  Eveni)ig  Post  glances  approv- 
ingly at  Mr.  Garfield's  past  record.     We  read  : 

"Mr.  Garfield's  promotion  seems  to  indicate  that,  the  first  par- 
allels in  the  advance  on  the  trusts  having  been  occupied,  there  is 
to  be  a  suspension  of  aggressive  hostilities.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Garfield  has  left  matters  for  the  courts  to  deal  with  for  years 
to  come.  He  has  made  his  new  commissionership  notable  from 
the  outset;  one  hopes  that  he  will  meet  successfully  the  severer 
test  of  his  executive  capacity  now  to  be  imposed  upon  him." 


ANOTHER    PRESIDENTIAL   PRECEDENT 
SHATTERED. 

T  I  THEN  it  was  announced,  some  time  ago,  that  President 
*  »  Roosevelt  would  this  fall  visit  Panama  to  inspect  the 
work  on  the  canal,  the  press  at  once  raised  the  question  whether 
in  doing  so  he  would  not  be  shattering  a  long-established  prece- 
dent by    leaving  the  country  during  his  term   in  office.     It  was 


Phntograph  by  Dndaroood   .v    Dndnrwood,  Ntn  York. 
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Here,  lor  the  first  time  in  our  country's  history,  an  American  President 
will  be  entertained  on  foreign  --oil. 
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argued,  however,  that  while  on  a  United  States  battle-ship,  and 
in  the  canal  zone,  he  would  be  at  least  constructively  on  the  soil 
of  this  country.  Later,  when  the  President  decided  to  go  defi- 
nitely out  of  the  country  to  visit  President  Amador  of  Panama, 
this  defense  no  longer  stood,  and  the  press  became  fairly  divided 
on  the  question  of  propriety. 

The  New  York  Tribune  strongly  praises  the  President,  whose 
\  isit.it  says,  "  will  be  a  unique  and  an  auspicious  incident  in 
American  history."  His  selection  of  a  Latin-American  republic 
for  the  first  foreign  visit  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  "can 
not  fail  to  create  a  most  favorable  impression  in  all  the  Southern 
Continent  and  to  prove  an  important  step  toward  a  desirable  end." 
Furthermore,  by  including  Porto  Rico  in  his  itinerary,  says  The 
Tribune  : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  do  away  with  the  foolish  notion  that  the 
outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States  can  never  be  visited  by 
the  President  because  in  so  doing  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  days,  we  may  hope,  he  or  some  suc- 
ceeding President  will  visit  our  other  possessions — Hawaii,  Guam, 
the  Philippines,  and  above  all,  Alaska,  which  we  have  owned  for 
nearly  forty  years  and  during  the  administrations  of  nine  Presi- 
dents, but  which,  because  of  a  foolish  superstition,  has  never  yet 
been  visited  by  the  chief  of  its  Government.  In  visiting  Panama 
he  will  demonstrate  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
prisoner,  a  Dalai  Lama  or  a  Brooding  Buddha,  but  is  as  free  to 
go  about  the  world  as  is  the  French  President  or  the  German 
Emperor." 

Upon  this  editorial  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  comments  fa- 
vorably. "The  time  has  certainly  gone  by,"  we  are  told,  "when 
the  President  could  be  expected  to  remain  tied  by  the  nation's 
apron-strings  and  subject  to  the  'three-mile  limit.'"  And  the 
Hartford  Courant  adds:  "  Probably  when  the  Panama  Canal  is 
formally  opened  for  its  important  uses  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  will  be  present,  and  therefore  President  Roose- 
velt is  only  breaking  the  way." 

On  the  other  hand,  mild  censure  is  here  and  there  bestowed 
upon  the  President,  chiefly  by  those  who  imagine  the  possibility 
of  some  personal  harm  coming  to  him  when  away  from  Washing- 
ton.    Says  the  St.  Louis  Republic : 

"The  President,  with  characteristic  disregard  of  anything  like 
tradition,  will  soon  leave  the  shores  of  the  country  where  he  is  the 
predominating  force  in  shaping  its  present  policies.  What  might 
happen  to  the  administrative  and  legislative  functions  committed 
to  these  policies  by  the  Roosevelt  will,  if  he  should  not  return 
from  Panama  alive,  is  more  interesting  to  politicians  than  to 
secret-service  bodyguards." 

Regarding  the  possible  good  which  wilFbe  derived  from  this 
trip  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  nature,  but  gen- 
eral agreement  that  good  of  some  kind  will  result.  The  Kansas 
City  Journal  says  it  will  be  merely  a  "  pleasure  trip  "  for  the  Presi- 
dent, but  that  he  is  entitled  to  it  and  "  the  country  will  wish  him  a 
splendid  outing  and  a  safe  return."  The  Savannah  News,  how- 
ever, sees  a  twofold  material  benefit  for  the  nation.  In  the  words' 
of  The  News :  "It  will  increase  interest  in  the  canal  in  this  coun- 
try and  will  turn  the  attention  of  the  Latin-American  people 
toward  the  United  States."  The  Baltimore  American  views  it 
thus : 

"President  Roosevelt  is  not  an  engineer,  but  he  has  the  faculty 
of  insight  that  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  technical  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking  will  undoubtedly  aid  in  their  solution.  Only 
those  who  have  followed  the  work  that  has  been  done  thus  far 
under  American  direction  have  any  comprehension  of  the  extent 
of  the  start  that  has  been  made.  The  work  along  the  Isthmus 
may  not  be  advancing  as  rapidly  as  would  be  desirable,  but  the 
steam-shovels  are  throwing  out  the  dirt  at  a  rate  that  was  never 
attained  by  the  old  French  company.  It  may,  therefore,  be  set 
down  that  the  visit  of  the  President  is  not  indicative  of  dissatis- 
faction, but  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  full  information  at  first 
hand  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  follow  the  work  and  gage  the 
reports  that  come  from  the  canal  zone." 
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PRESIDENT  AND   MRS.   AMADOR,  OK  PANAMA. 

With  this  view  the  Washington  Post  agrees.  When  the  Presi- 
dent returns,  it  says,  "  after  giving  three  or  four  whole  days  to 
really  serious  investigation,  we  shall  know  exactly  what  to  believe 
and — still  more  important — exactly  what  to  expect." 


Defeat  of  Joint-Statehood.— The  pre-election  prophecy 

which  was  generally  current,  to  the  effect  that  Arizona  would  over- 
whelmingly reject  the  proposition  for  joint-statehood  with  New 
Mexico,  was  sustained  by  the  vote.  In  the  latter  Territory  a 
majority  of  about  6,ooo  declared  in  favor  of  the  plan,  but  in  Ari- 
zona only  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  voters  desired  it.  So 
now,  concludes  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  "Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  will  remain  Territories  until  a  Democratic  Congress  ad- 
mits them  as  separate  States." 

This  refusal  to  accept  the  joint-statehood  bait,  tho  anticipated, 
calls  for  some  little  discussion  in  the  press.  To  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  the  action  is  "  regrettable"  because  "the  whole  ques- 
tion now  goes  back  to  Congress,  and  the  country  is  again  threat- 
ened with  two  States,  neither  of  which  is  fit  for  statehood."  In 
different  words  the  Denver  Republican  expresses  a  similar  thought. 
The  question  before  the  voters,  says  this  paper,  was  whether  they 
would  "give  the  Far  West  another  California  or  two  comparatively 
feeble  States,  neither  of  which  will  be  capable  of  maintaining  a 
strong  State  government  or  of  exerting  a  notable  influence  upon 
national  public  sentiment." 

In  the  Arizona  press  resentment  is  shown  that  any  one  could 
think  that  Territory  unfit  for  statehood.  The  Arizona  Republican 
(Phoenix)  as  a  parting  campaign  document  quotas  with  favorable 
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comment  a  long  editorial  from  the  Kansas  City  Journal  which 
ends:  "The  most  convincing  argument  that  Arizona  is  unfit  for 
statehood  of  any  kind  would  be  the  failure  of  her  people  to  reject 
joint-statehood  by  a  decisive  vote." 

With  this  opinion  the  New  York  Sun  agrees.  "Arizona  has 
saved  her  identity,  her  autonomy,  and  her  future,"  we  read.  "  A 
combination  unjust  to  Arizona  for  many  reasons  has  been 
avoided."  Some  of  these  reasons  are  thus  further  defined  by  The 
Sun  : 

"  A  State  made  of  the  two  Territories  would  have  contained 
from  the  first  the  germs  of  ill-feeling,  of  opposing  self-interests, 
of  race  hatred,  and  of  sectional  divisions  and  hostilities.  Hence- 
forth Arizona  will  be  free  to  grow  and  prosper  in  her  individual 
way  and  according  to  the  genius  of  her  people,  as  intelligent  and 
patriotic  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  strongest  hope  and  pride  in  Arizona." 


"AN    EXECUTIVE   LYNCHING." 

THE  dishonorable  discharge  of  an  entire  battalion  of  negro 
troops  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  because  of  complic- 
ity in  the  riots  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  last  August,  is  exciting 
much  unfavorable  comment  throughout  the  North.  President 
Roosevelt,  indorsing  the  recommendation  of  Inspector-General 
Garlington,  ordered  this  dismissal,  we  are  told  by  the  press  dis- 
patches, net  because  the  entire  battalion  participated  in  the  riots, 
but  because  they  continued,  as  the  report  puts  it,  "to  stand  to- 
gether in  a  determination  to  resist  the  detection  of  the  guilty." 
This  "executive  lynching"  of  colored  troops,  "many  of  whom 
were  serving  with  the  colors  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  barely 
out  of  college,"  to  quote  the  New  York  World,  is  looked  upon  by 
many  of  the  press  as  very  extraordinary,  if  not  unwarrantable. 
The  New  York  Age  (Afro-American)  is  emphatic  in  its  denuncia- 
tion of  the  order.     In  these  words  it  voices  its  displeasure : 

"  It  is  carrying  into  the  Federal  Government  the  demand  of  the 
Southern  white  devils  that  innocent  and  law-abiding  black  men 
shall  help  the  legal  authorities  spy  out  and  deliver  practically  to 
the  mob  black  men  alleged  to  have  committed  one  sort  of  crime. 
The  principle  involved  is  not  only  vicious  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Constitution,  but  is  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens who  are  entitled  in  civil  life  to  trial  by  jury  and  in  military 
life  to  trial  by  court-martial. 

"  Any  black  man  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  who  offers  to 
enlist  in  the  United  States  army  to  fill  the  places  of  these  innocent 
but  dishonorably  discharged  men  should  be  hated  and  spurned  by 
all  the  members  of  the  army  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  and  by 
the  Afro-American  people  at  large;  and  any  member  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  whose  term  expires  should  not  [reenlist  in 
the  service,  which  has  so  little  regard  for  him  that  it  gives  him 
no  promotion  in  the  army,  however  meritorious  his  service,  and 
no  protection  in  his  civilian  rights  when  a  mob  of  hoodlums  in  a 
Southern  town  seeks  to  do  him  bodily  injury  and  he  retaliates  as 
he  should,  and  as  all  Afro-Americans  should,  under  like  circum- 
stances." 

The  white  press,  while  not  palliating  the  original  offense  of  the 


troops,  is,  particulalry  in  the  North,  almost  united  in  denouncing 
the  resulting  punishment  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  as  unduly 
severe.  If  the  real  offenders  can  not  be  detected,  still,  contends 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  cause  of  justice  is  not  served  by 
the  punishment  of  many  innocent  privates.  The  responsibility, 
and  consequently  the  blame,  lies  farther  back,  says  this  paper. 
Thus : 

"In  every  foreign  service  the  officers  are  held  accountable  for 
the  conduct  of  their  men.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  correctly 
advised,  he  would  first  have  court-martialed  the  white  officers  ot 
the  black  troops.  He  would  have  asked  them,  How  did  your  mei. 
get  out  of  hand?  How  was  it  that  they  obtained  their  arms  and 
ammunition?  Where  were  the  officer  of  the  day  and  the  officer  of 
the  guard?  Knowing  the  provocation,  where  were  your  precau- 
tions? Why  did  you  let  the  offenders  return  to  quarters  unde- 
tected ? 

"  If  these  officers  had  failed  to  give  satisfactory  reasons,  then 
they  would  have  contest  their  lack  of  fitness  for  command.  So 
long  as  the  officers  go  scot  free,  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  not  maintain 
that  he  has  dispensed  even-handed  justice." 

That  some  punishment  is  deserved  by  the  men  of  the  battalion 
for  shielding  the  guilty  is  admitted  by  the  New  York  Sun,  but 
this  paper  agrees,  also,  that  the  officers  are  primarily  to  blame 
and  should  suffer  for  their  neglect.  "  Could  not  some  exemplary 
punishment  have  been  devised,"  it  asks,  "to  teach  the  offending 
battalion  a  lesson,  such  as  banishment  for  a  probationary  period 
to  a  remote  post,  for  instance,  to  Alaska?  " 

There  are  some  papers  which  express  satisfaction  with  the 
President's  order.  Says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  ;  "  The  first  duty 
of  a  soldier  is  submission  to  discipline,  and  in  view  of  the  ob- 
stinacy of  these  troops,  dishonorable  mustering  out  of  the  service 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  remedy."  The  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  "  square  deal "  is  evidenced,  we  are  told,  by  his  censure 
of  one  of  the  white  officers  of  another  reigment  who  is  alleged  to 
have  spoken  derogatively  of  colored  troops  as  a  class.  Of  this 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  observes  : 

"  Such  remarks,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  wholly  unjustifia- 
ble and  entirely  improper.  The  American  citizen  of  African  de 
scent  is  equal  before  the  law  to  the  white  man,  and  when  he  seeks 
military  service  the  door  must  be  as  open  to  him  as  to  any  other 
Besides,  when  properly  led  he  makes  an  excellent  fighter,  and 
Colonel  Pitcher's  strictures — if  he  made  them — are  in  every  way 
unwarranted." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  indorses  the  action  of  the 
President,  but  says  that  some  may  assert  that,  in  taking  two 
weeks  to  come  to  the  decision,  he  was  waiting  for  the  elections  to 
pass  off  so  that  he  would  not  "give  the  negroes  in  the  close  dis- 
tricts in  the  North  in  the  Congressional  fights  cause  for  dissatis 
faction  with  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  head."  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  seconds  the  indorsement  which  The  Times-Democrat 
gives  the  order,  and  adds:  "  If  the  negro  would  raise  himself  in 
•the  estimation  of  the  community,  he  must  demonstrate  by  deeds 
his  willingness,  his  readiness  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  law- 
lessness on  the  part  of  his  own  race." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


The  Hon.  Job  Hedges  designates  him  as  Arthur  Hisbrain. — Boston  Herald. 
We  may  at  least  hope  that  the  Cuban  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  won't 
begin  to  organize  yet  awhile. — Augusta  Chrontde. 

The   world   is   growing  better,   according   to   Bishop   Potter.     This   doesn't 
include  San    Francisco,   however. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

A  New  York  man  imagines  he  is  a  monkey,  and  quite  a  number  of  New  York 
monV  ire  men. — Florida  Times-Union. 

■:so»j   claims  he  has  built  an  auto  that  will  run   15   years.     Thomas  evi 
B<3   the   telegraph-poles. — A tlanta  Journal. 
H  irred    to  the  idle  Detroit  pitchers  that    thl  field    in 

mb~throwers  who  can  n  ■  •■"'     Detroit  Journal. 

MAR]  :      .     ,  il,         •        :•  ;  ,  ,K,,U.    B    ,„.„-    n,,tl. 

mts-Dispatek. 
ng  that    StntU  .  1  in   Aiiut- 

name  and  the  fame  of  Juc!  :ijamin.—  Atlanta  Journal. 


Queer  that  the  United  States  should  assume  the  task  of  securing  square 
elections  for  Cuba,  considering  the  record  of  some  of  its  own  cities. — Cleveland. 
Leader. 

Henry  De  Vries  is  being  applauded  for  taking  seven  different  parts  in  on* 
play.  That  man  is  qualified  for  an  active  part  in  New  York  politics. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

Your  chances  of  escape  are  about  equal  whether  you  stay  in  town  wit'> 
automobiles  or  go  to  the  Adirondacks  and  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  a  • 
— Buffalo  Exf>r. 

Would  it  be  possible,  tho,  in  a  State  which  has  endured,  without  \ 
Piatt  and  Depew,  to  elect  a  man  like  Roosevelt  to  the  United  States  Set- 
Kan  nu  <  'ity  Times. 

Woman   teachers  at   Holyoke,  tf ass.,  are  protesting  because  the)   get  but 
$600  a  year,  while  janitors  in  the  same  schools  >^ct  <i.ooo.    The  teachers  ' 
tea.-    H  o.^ungtcn  Post. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


PAUSE  IN   THE   RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION. 

HISTORY  condones  assassination  only  when  the  sacrifice  of 
a  tyrant's  life  saves  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  When  the 
slaughter  of  those  in  authority  merely  results  in  more  savage  and 
bloody  repression,  as  in  Russia,  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  wretched 
exhibition  of  weak  and  unorganized  despair.  Such  is  the  view  of 
the  present  situation  in  Russia  taken  by  a  writer  in  The  Contem- 
porary Review  (London).  "The  iron  is  hot,"  he  says,  "  but  no 
one  strikes  it."  The  bomb-throwing  in  the  Premier's  house  was 
the  last  attempt.  The  people  seem  spiritless  and  disappointed, 
lie  continues.  The  Douma  has  really  done  nothing  for  the  coun- 
try ;  the  revolutionaries  have  been  playing  a  game  like  madmen 
playing  chess  and  making  random  moves  without  regard  to  the 
rules  or  the  winning  and  losing  of  the  game  ;  the  middle  class  are 
tired  of  the  revolution,  and  there  is  a  general  longing  for  peace 
and  quietness  even  under  an  autocracy.  Speaking  of  the  bad  ele- 
ments in  the  liberation  movement  this  writer  observes : 

"  The  open  alliance  between  self-sacrificing  revolutionists  and 
sordid  scoundrels  emerging  from  the  lowermost  depths  has  injured 
the  cause  of  the  liberation  movement.  The  mental  and  moral 
effort  involved  in  the  search  among  sickening  crimes  for  the  simu- 
lacrum of  noble  achievements  can  not  be  put  forth  daily  and 
hourly  without  producing  a  reaction,  signs  of  which  are  already 
being  noticed.  The  people  are  downcast  and  wearied.  The  force 
of  the  revolutionary  wave  appears  to  have  temporarily  spent  itself, 
and  it  now  depends  upon  the  Government  to  determine  how  long 
the  pause  shall  continue  and  what  new  state  it  shall  usher  in.  The 
party  of  the  Cadets,  or  Constitutional  Democrats,  has  forfeited 
much  of  its  prestige." 

The  appeal  issued  by  the  Douma  inciting  the  people  to  rebel 
against  the  Government  has  not  produced  much  effect.  The 
Cadets  have  lost  their  influence,  says  this  writer,  and  continues  as 
follows : 

"The  appeal  of  the  Douma  to  the  people  to  rebel  against  the 
Government  is  still  being  secretly  printed  and  illegally  distributed, 
but  it  is  not  generally  acted  upon.  One  consequence  of  that  vain 
appeal  is  that  the  party  which  issued  it  is  no  longer  treated  as 
constitutional  by  the  Government.  On  that  ground  the  authorities 
have  refused  to  authorize  a  general  congress  of  the  party.  But 
the  masses  are  sullen  and  inactive.  For  the  Cadets  or  any  other 
parliamentary  party  they  will  not  move  a  finger.  They  are  dis- 
illusioned and  wrathful,  having  received  from  the  Douma  naught 
but  words  which  were  never  translated  into  acts,  and  many  of 
which  never  would  or  could  be." 

The  Cadets,  or  Constitutional  Democrats,  are  themselves  be- 
coming discouraged  and  see  no  way  out  of  the  present  unsettled 


and  given  a  summary  sketch  of  the  national  mood  of  the  moment, 
confirms  this  account.  'The  community,'  he  declares,  'is  tired 
out  by  the  three  years'  struggle  ;  it  yearns  for  repose.  Moreover, 
a  considerable  section  of  the  population  is  frightened  by  the 
course  of  revolutionary  events.     The  absence  of  a  sense  of  secur- 


TENDERNESS   OF  THE   ROMANOFFS. 

The  Czar—"  How  many  have  you  shot  to-day?" 
"  Nineteen,  your  Majesty." 

Czar—"  God  receive  them — but  why  didn't  you  make  it  a  round 
number  ?  "  —Fischutto  (Turin) . 

ity  has  become  general.  The  most  peaceful  citizens  are  forced  to 
turn  their  minds  to  self-defense,  and  "  bourgeois  fear"  has  got  the 
better  even  of  civic  virtues.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  these  peace- 
ful citizens  are  satisfied  with  the  liberties  already  won.  They 
consider  that  the  press  has  too  much  rather  than  too  little  liberty, 
and  generally  that  license  has  usurped  the  place  of  freedom.  And 
close  observers  who  have  journeyed  through  the  country  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  Douma  are  now  narrating  events  of  daily  occur- 
rence which  fully  bear  out  the  despondent  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Miliukoff." 


"There  is  something  floating  in  the  water— what  can  it  be,  Uncle  Vladimir 
"  That,  sire,  is  our  future  fate."  —  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

condition  of  affairs.     Mr.  Miliukoff,  a  prominent  member  of  this 
party,  is  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.     Thus: 

"A  recognized  spokesman  of  the  Cadets,  Mr.  Miliukoff,  who 
has  publicly  drawn  attention  to  the  political  currents  of  today 


END   OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  salary  of  Monsieur  de  Paris,  legal  assassin,  the  heads- 
man of  society,  has  been  omitted  from  the  budget,  remarks 
the  Paris  Temps.  As  there  is  now  no  pay  for  the  headsman, 
there  will  be  no  headsman  in  France,  says  Stdfane-Pol,  writing  in 
La  Grande  Revue,  and  if  there  is  no  headsman  there  can  be  no 
death  penalty.  The  sentiment  of  republican  France,  observes 
this  writer,  has  long  been  opposed  to  the  death  penalty,  and  he 
quotes  Cavour's  epigrammatic  remark  that  it  is  easier  to  stir  up 

a  revolution   than   to  inaugurate  a   reform  in   France. 

Speaking  of  those  who  worked  for  this  reform  in  the 

criminal  code  he  observes  : 

"  The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  has  long  been 
desired  by  the  most  eminent  criminologists.  Those  wri- 
ters who  are  the  glory  of  our  land,  Voltaire,  Lamartine, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  many  others,  have  in  vain  assailed 
this  enactment  as  a  blot  upon  our  statute-book.  The 
monarchies  that  neighbor  upon  our  Republic  have  either 
practically  or  expressly  erased  the  penalty  of  death  from 
their  criminal  code.  And  free  and  generous  France,  the 
France  of  the  Revolution,  has  not  till  now  taken  any 
measures  to  avoid  the  risk  of  committing  an  irrevocable 
judicial  mistake.  The  very  fact  that  an  innocent  person ' 
might  possibly  be  executed  affords  sufficient  ground  for 
repudiating  the  idea  of  a  death  penalty.  Human  justice 
is  essentially  fallible.  Unless  the  accused  is  caught  in  the 
act,  his  guilt  can  only  be  presumed  on  the  most  uncertain 
grounds.  Even  confession,  as  has  often  been  proved,  can  not  be 
taken  as  a  genuine  evidence  of  crime.  Why  then  should  judges 
have  the  power  of  passing  the  death  sentence?" 

The    most    extraordinary   thing  is,  he    goes  on    to   say,    that 
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Christians  have  been  most  zealous  in  preserving  this  law  on  the 
statute  book.  The  arguments  on  which  they  base  their  procedure 
are,  he  maintains,  futile.     Thus  : 

"Christian  souls,  those  for  whom  the  commandment  'Thou 
shalt  not  kill  '  ought  to  be  most  binding,  have  shown  themselves 
most  obstinately  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  certain  lame  excuses  to  make.  'Capital 
punishment,'  they  tell  us,  'is  needed  for  the  protection  of  society.' 
Poor  society  !  how  impotent  you  must  be,  if  you  can  not  protect 
yourself  against  the  prisoners  you  hold  un- 
der lock  and  key,  but  must  chop  their  heads 
off  in  order  to  render  them  harmless  !  This 
argument  would  sound  actually  barbarous  if 
it  were  not  so  transparently  silly.  Has  any- 
body ever  proposed  the  execution  of  dan- 
gerous lunatics  on  the  plea  that  they  are  a 
constant  menace  to  human  life?  The  lunatic 
and  the  convict  have  equal  chances  of  esca- 
ping from  confinement.  If  there  is  any  ad- 
vantage in  these  cases,  it  is  certainly  on  the 
side  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  insanity  of  one 
who  escapes  from  an  asylum  furnishes  him 
with  opportunities  for  committing  crime  in 
which  his  feeble  reason  precludes  him  from 
detecting  danger,  while  the  excitement  of  in- 
sanity gives  him  a  strength  and  daring  which 
are  almost  superhuman." 

Capital  punishment,  adds  this   writer,   has 
never  acted  as  a  deterrent.     To  quote  further : 

"  Most  criminals  have  no  fear  of  death. 
Dread  of  the  most  terrible  penalties  has  never 
checked  crime.  Much  less  has  public  decap- 
itation proved  successful  in  doing  so.  In  for- 
mer times  they  quartered  or  burned  criminals. 
They  were  boiled  in  oil  or  water;  the  execu- 
tioner hacked  them  to  pieces  alive.  The  laws 
of  St.  Louis  in  the  thirteenth  century  decreed 
that  forgers  and  thieves  should  be  hanged. 
Those  who  stole  from  churches  had  their 
eyes  torn  out.  The  ears  were  cropped  for 
petty  larceny.  A  blasphemer  had  his  tongue 
pierced  with  a  hot  iron.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  breaking  on  the  wheel  and 
burning  alive  were  common.  When  penalties 
such  as  these  were  of  no  avail  in  putting  a 
stop  to  simple  acts  of  larceny,  can  any  one 
believe  that  the  scaffold  is  capable  of  intimidating  a  genuine 
criminal?" 

Mr.  St^fane-Pol  proceeds  to  say  that  many  criminals  have  their 
passion  for  publicity  and  criminal  fame  intensified  by  the  prospect 
of  a  public  execution.     He  remarks: 

"Thanks  to  the  newspapers,  many  criminals  grow  weary  of  the 
solemn  dignity  of  the  court  at  which  they  are  arraigned  and  of  the 
self-restraint  of  the  public  before  whom  they  enact  their  first 
scene,  and  look  forward  to  that  other  audience  of  spectators,  the 
audience  of  the  scaffold,  who  are  either  convicts  or  holiday-makers 
assembled  to  watch  the  last  struggles  of  a  fellow  creature  who  is 
being  cut  in  two.  If  only  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  disgust- 
ing publicity  given  by  the  journals  to  criminal  incidents,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  death  penalty  would  be  imperative." — Transla- 
tion wade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


deterioration.  Meanwhile  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  have 
large  families  and  are  supplanting  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  pro- 
poses that  as  privileges  were  granted  in  ancient  Rome  to  the  man 
who  had  three  children,  so  the  Government  should  subsidize  the 
parents  in  whose  homes  olive-branches  flourish.  He  summarizes 
his  contention  in  the  following  words  : 

"  To  the  vast  majority  of  women,  and  especially  to  those  of  fine 
type,  the  rearing  of  children  would  be  the  most  attractive  occupa- 
tion, if  it  offered  economic  advantages  equal 
to  those,  say,  of  school-teaching  or  service 
in  the  post-office.  At  present  it  is  ignored 
as  an  occupation,  unremunerated,  and  in  no 
way  honored  by  the  State.  Once  the  produc- 
tion of  healthy,  moral,  and  intelligent  citizens 
is  revered  as  a  social  service  and  made  the 
subject  of  deliberate  praise  and  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  will, 
we  may  be  sure,  attract  the  best  and  most 
patriotic  of  the  citizens.  Once  set  free  from 
the  overwhelming  economic  penalties  with 
which  it  is  at  present  visited,  the  rearing  of  a 
family  may  gradually  be  rendered  part  of  the 
code  of  the  ordinary  citizen's  morality.  The 
natural  repulsion  to  interference  in  marital  re- 
lations will  have  free  play.  The  mystic  obli- 
gations of  which  the  religious-minded  feel  the 
force  will  no  longer  be  confronted  by  the  dead 
wall  of  economic  necessity.  To  the  present 
writer  it  seems  that  only  by  some  such  'sharp 
turn  '  in  our  way  of  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems can  we  avoid  race  deterioration,  if  not 
race  suicide." 


THE  NEW   FRENCH  MINISTER   OF  WAR. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  hopes  that  Picquart 
will  show  more  tact  in  office  than  the  Premier 
showed  in  putting  him  there. 


Race  Suicide  in  England.— The  English  people  is 
threatened  in  Great  Britain  by  either  physical  degeneration  or 
race  suicide,  says  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  London  publicist  and 
professor  of  political  economy.  He  treats  the  matter,  in  the  Lon- 
don Times,  from  a  purely  economic  standpoint.  People  will  not 
marry  because  they  can  not  afford  it,  and  the  burden  of  rearing 
and  educating  children  to  those  who  are  married  is  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  The  consequence  is  a  diminishing  birth-rate  among 
the  most  desirable  elements  of  the  people.  The  dregs  of  the 
population,  he  maintains,  multiply  rapidly— hence  the  danger  of 


THE   TRIUMPH   OF   PICQUART. 

THE  revenges  of  time,  which  often  arrive 
unexpectedly  because  they  have  been 
such  a  long  time  on  the  way,  are  again  illus- 
trated by  the  sudden  elevation  of  General 
Picquart,  once  violently  abused  as  a  traitor 
for  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Dreyfus,  to 
the  loftiest  military  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
French  Republic.  His  appointment  to  be 
Minister  of  War  is  itself  "a  proof  of  the 
resolute  and  courageous  spirit  of  the  Prime  Minister,"  because  of 
the  enemies  he  has  made,  declares  the  London  Chronicle.  His 
own  courage  is  attested,  by  the  independence  with  which  he 
"braved  his  chiefs  and  defied  a  cowardly  system  of  discipline  in 
pursuit  of  an  ideal  of  justice,"  remarks  the  London  Tribune;  and 
the  Paris  Temps,  after  referring  to  "his  heroic  conduct  in  the 
Dreyfus  affair,"  observes  that  in  addition  "he  knows  the  armyr 
and  he  will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  tradition  of  French  national 
defense,  and  save  us  from  that  ill-starred  theory  of  economy  that 
put  us  at  such  a  disadvantage  before  the  Morocco  affair." 

The  ill-feeling  that  will  be  stirred  up  by  this  appointment  is  re- 
gretted, however,  by  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Parish,  which  hopes 
that   Picquart  will  show  more  tact   in   office   than   the   Premier 
showed   in  putting  him    there.     The    London    Saturday  Revx 
observes : 

"  General  Picquart's  appointment  is  perhaps  the  most  piquant, 
but,  in  making  it,  it  may  be  doubted  if  Mr.  Clemenceau  has  been 
wisely  inspired.  It  is  not  likely  to  calm  sentiments  already  agi- 
tated. General  Picquart  was  too  intimately  connected  with  the 
Affaire  to  smooth  feelings  excited  by  the  Delation  scandals,  but 
he  is  an  excellent  soldier  and  may  prove  his  tact  by  remaining  that 
and  nothing  beyond ' 

"Mr.  Clemenceau's  experiment  is  therefore  an  interesting  one 
from  many  points  of  view.  He  has  taken  a  line  that  only  a  strong 
man  could  have  taken.  Had  he  been  less  self-confident  he  might 
have  decided  to  take  office  relying  on  the  Sarrien  majority  which 
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awaited  him  all  ready  made.     He  has  preferred  to  make  his  own 
as  he  goes  along." 

Mr.  Henri  Kochefort  in  his  paper,  the  Intransigeant  (Paris. 
derides  the  appointment  of  General  Picquart  and  pretends  to  think 
that  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  his  new  Minister  of  War  have  entered 
upon  a  conspiracy  to  put  to  death  all  the  enemies  of  Dreyfus.  In 
his  mocking  tone  this  journalist  writes  : 

"  That  will  be  a  fine  day  for  all  the  blockheads  who  think  the 
victim  has  not  been  sufficiently  vindicated.  Doubtless  Captain 
Lebrun-Reynard,  who  presided  at  the  degradation  of  Dreyfus, 
will  be  the  first  executed,  and  Dreyfus  himself  will  give  the  word 
to  fire.  Such  at  any  rate  are  the  plans  long  since  elaborated  by 
Clemenceau  and  Picquart  in  the  house  where  they  held  their  meet- 
ings. It  was  at  first  debated  whether  the  condemned  men  should 
be  shot  or  have  their  throats  cut.  It  was  at  last  determined  to 
kill  them  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  this  method  being  more  expe- 
ditious and  permitting  the  destruction  of  a  great  many  victims  at 
the  same  time." — Translations  tnade  for  T 'he  Literary  Digest. 


GROWTH    OF   THE   ONE-MAN    POWER. 

DY  history's  strange  irony  monarchies  flourish  best  in  a  demo- 
-L'  cratic  environment,  and  democratic  governments  are  coming 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  one-man  power.  The 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  was  never  so  real  as  it  is  to-day, 
says  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  in  The  Empire  Review  (London).  He 
writes  apropos  of  King  Edward's  recent  visit  to  Friedrichshof, 
and  expresses  his  opinion  that  "  the  belief  in  the  early  disappear- 
ance of  monarchies  and  the  reduction  of  monarchs  to  a  subordi- 
nate position  has  been  absolutely  falsified  by  the  events  of  the  last 
half-century."     He  enlarges  upon  this  point  as  follows  : 

"The  politicians  of  the  Bright  and  Cobden  era  were  right  in 
supposing  that  before  the  nineteenth  century  had  passed  away  the 
democracy  would  have  come  to  the  front;  they  were  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  the  democracy  would  necessarily  become  more  and 
more  enamored  of  parliamentary  institutions.  The  contrary  has 
proved  to  be  the  case.  In  the  Old  World,  at  any  rate,  the  ideal 
of  the  democracy  has  shown  itself  to  be  one-man  government,  and 
in  all  monarchical  countries  the  one  man,  more  often  than  not,  is 
the  monarch.  In  England,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland, 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
in  Rumania,  and  even  in  the  Balkan  States  the  reigning  sovereign 
holds  a  personal  influence  and  authority  superior  to  that  of  his 
ministers  or  his  parliaments.  Russia  and  Turkey  are  both  one- 
man  governments.  But  no  one  conversant  with  either  of  these  two 
countries  can  doubt  that  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  is  regarded  by 
his  people  as  the  viceregent  of  God  on  earth  ;  and  that  the  Czar, 
Nicholas  II.,  however  uncertain  his  tenure  of  power  may  be,  is 
still  the  most  effective — or  at  any  rate  the  least  ineffective — per- 
sonality in  the  Slav  empire." 

Even  in  France  the  question  of  the  "  one-man  government"  can 
not  yet  be  called  settled,  he  declares.  France  has  not  yet  out- 
grown the  age  of  revolutions  or  restorations,  and  Boulangism,  the 
Man  on  Horseback,  is  still  a  fantom  lurking  on  the  horizon  of 
French  political  life.     As  this  writer  remarks: 

"Somehow  it  has  become  the  fashion  in  England,  especially 
since  the  entente  cordiale,  to  assume  as  an  article  of  faith  that 
under  the  Third  Republic  France  has  closed  the  era  of  revolu- 
tions. I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  faith  is  shared  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Happily  the  French  Republican  party  hitherto 
has  been  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  by  a  well-founded  convic- 
tion that,  if  France  were  to  go  to  war,  defeat  would  involve  her 
partition,  while  victory  would  prove  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
republic.  The  manifest  reluctance  of  the  republic  to  allow  any 
officer  who  has  attracted  any  notoriety,  as  a  potential  competitor 
for  public  favor,  to  remain  on  active  service  in  France  speaks  for 
itself.  The  plain  truth,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  throughout  Europe 
the  faith  in  political  self-government,  which  was  so  universal  fifty 
odd  years  ago,  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  artizans  and  the  peasantry 
of  every  Continental  country  Collectivism  in  one  form  or  another 
is  the  sole  form  of  government  which  appeals  to  the  multitude. 


Possibly  some  day  or  other  the  rule  of  the  mob  may  be  carried  by 
acclamation,  but  so  far  the  only  net  result  of  the  socialist  propa- 
ganda lias  been  to  advance  the  preference  for  one-man  rule." 


LIFE   AMONG   THE    MOLES   AT  COURT. 

A  MOLE'S  life,  spent  underground,  out  of  the  sunlight  and 
■**•  fresh  air,  such  is  the  dark  unnatural  life  of  intrigue  and  self- 
ishness revealed  by  the  Hohenlohe  memoirs,  says  Dr.  Heinrich 
Braun  in  the  Socialist  journal  Xeue  Gesellschaft  (Berlin).  There 
is  not  a  single  lofty  or  philanthropic  thought  or  idea  in  the  whole 
work,  he  declares.      It  is 


a  record  of  low  trickery 
and  mean  ambition.  To 
quote  his  words : 

"  As  I  waded  through 
the  984  pages  of  the 
Hohenlohe  memoirs  the 
old  story  of  the  mole  oc- 
curred to  me.  Whoever 
has  not  discovered  by 
personal  experience  that 
real  history  is  no  longer 
being  made  in  the  salons 
of  elegant  women,  the 
wives  of  bepowdered  and 
besworded  diplomats, 
should  read  these  letters 
and  diaries.  Such  a  rea- 
der will  ask  himself  if 
he  is  really  studying  the 
European  history  of  the 
past  ten  years,  for  here 
he  finds  a  record  of  noth- 
ing but  intrigues  and 
scandals,  of  trickery  and 
knavery,  on  the  part  of 
people  who  think  of  noth- 
ing but  rank  and  money, 
and  by  whom  the  most 
important  political  considerations  are  sacrificed  for  family  in- 
terests and  personal  ambition.  In  this  wretched  comedy  noth- 
ing is  regarded  from  a  lofty  standpoint.  There  is  no  effort 
made,  no  plan  conceived,  for  promoting  the  general  good  of 
humanity,  for  the  realization  of  a  great  ideal.  The  characters 
here  portrayed  are  a  mixture  of  egotism,  greed,  and  vulgarity.  It 
is  a  picture  of  the  world  with  the  outlook  of  a  mole's  burrow. 
Peace  or  war,  the  momentous  questions  of  a  nation's  or  a  mon- 
arch's life,  these  make  no  difference  in  the  wretched  trifling  life 
here  described.  It  is  a  record  of  luncheons,  dinners,  and  suppers; 
of  drinking  and  drinking  deep- 
port  wine,  burgundy,  Rhine  wine, 
champagne,  beer.  The  terrible 
war  of  1870-71  is  for  Hohenlohe  a 
mere  act  in  the  world's  drama;  he 
is  an  unmoved  spectator  of  its  hor- 
rors. For  the  victorious  generals 
he  has  a  lotty  contempt ;  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  who  did  the 
fighting  and  flooded  the  fields  of 
France  with  their  blood,  he  makes 
no  mention  at  all." 


"CAPTAIN     KOEPENICK"  (WILLIAM     VOIGT), 

The  sham  German  officer  who  robbed  the 
treasury  of  the  city  from  which  he  gains  his 
nickname  (from  a  photograph  in  the  Berlin 
Rogues'  Gallery).  His  exploit  was  considered 
in  these  columns  last  week. 


THE  KAISER'S   NEW  WEAPON. 

The  kind  he  would  like  to  use  on 


Prince  von  Hohenlohe  was  quite 
blind   to   the   real  history   of    the 
world   as   it  was  going  on  around       the  Hohenlohe  memoirs, 
him ;    he   heard   nothing   but    the 

tittle-tattle  of  the  court,  altho  a  social  revolution  actually  was  ta- 
king place  in  Europe,  says  Dr.  Braun.     To  quote  further: 

"Chlodwig  Hohenlohe  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  lived 
through  a  period  of  remarkable  social  and  political  development 
in  Europe,  to  which  he  seems  never  to  have  been  alive.  The 
whole  Continent  was  heaving  with  revolutionary  convulsions  at  the 
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time  he  was  in  his  prime.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  unaware  of 
all  that  was  going  on.  The  advance  of  Socialism,  which  has 
vastly  changed  the  life  of  our  great  cities,  reached  its  height  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  his  life,  but  he  was  completely  blind  to  it  He 
does  not  bestow  a  line  of  his  work  upon  this  subject,  and  evidently 
this  leading  statesman  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  matter  was 
utterly  beneath  his  notice.  Thus  his  memoirs  are  much  more 
significant  from  what  they  omit  than  tor  what  they  mention.  Poor, 
blind  mole,  skilfully  burrowing  in  the  dark,  but  oblivious  of  the 
real  history  of  your  own  time  ! " — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE  QUESTION   OF  CUBAN    ANNEXATION. 

THE  recent  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuban  affairs 
has  been  canvassed  by  the  European  press  with  the  most 
vivid  interest.  Some  of  the  German  and  French  papers  seem  to 
think  that  Cuba  has  almost  sacrificed  her  right  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sane  republic.  The  London  Times  regards  it  a  natural  outcome 
of  America's  tendency  toward  imperialism  that  Cuba  should  be 
absorbed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Republic. 

More  definite  and  cautious  views  are,  however,  taken  by  many 
eminent  publicists  of  Europe.  Mr.  Achille  Viallate,  for  instance, 
scouts  at  the  idea  of  American  annexation.  The  United  States, 
in  spite  of  German  and  French  comic  papers,  has  no  vish  to 
annex  Cuba,  he  says  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris).  It  would  be 
acting  contrary  to  the  Administration's  policy  in  Latin  America. 
Nor  would  the  possession  of  Cuba  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
northern  Republic.'  The  present  trade  treaty  secures  America  all 
the  advantages  of  a  commercial  kind  which  she  can  desire.  Her 
naval  stations  on  the  island,  moreover,  give  her  a  strong  strategic 
position  in  the  Caribbean.  It  would  be  difficult  at  once  to  give  the 
Cubans'the  political  privileges  they  would  naturally  desire.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  have  quite 
made  up  their  minds  upon  this  point.     To  quote  : 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  President  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  have  no 
desire  to  annex  Cuba.  This  would  be  to  go  clear  contrary  to  their 
policy  already  adopted  toward  the  Latin-American  republics.     It 


wOuld  not  look  well  for  those  who  have  been  protectors  of  Cuba 
to  profit  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  young  republic  so  as  to  confis- 
cate its  independence." 

Apart  from  feelings  of  sentiment  or  dictates  of  high  honor,  an- 
nexation has  never  been  an  idea  pleasing  in  this  country  even  as  a 
matter  of  self-interest.     Mr.  Viallate  states  this  as  follows : 

"The  annexation  would  be  of  no  value  to  America  in  any  case. 
The  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  affords  the  United  States 
many  and  important  advantages  in  the  Cuban  market.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  fear  of  these  favors  being  further  shared  by  other 
countries.  Last  year  an  analogous  treaty  was  concluded  between 
England  and  Cuba,  but  the  Senate  was  influenced  to  refuse  ratifi- 
cation until  certain  amendments  were  made  rendering  the  treaty 
inacceptable  to  England,  and  leaving  the  United  States  the  only 
favored  nation." 

The  embarrassments  and  complications  which  would  follow  an- 
nexation are  further  dwelt  upon  in  these  words: 

"  Annexation  would  introduce  into  the  domestic  administration 
of  the  States  many  embarrassing  problems.  What  position  would 
the  island  occupy  among  the  States  of  the  Union?  The  Cubans 
might  flatter  themselves  that  their  island  would  be  put  at  once  on  a 
State  footing.  The  solitary  star  would  then  go  to  join  the  constel- 
lation of  the  national  banner.  But  the  new  State  would  have  the 
right  of  being  represented  by  seven  or  eight  Congressmen  and  two 
Senators;  here  at  once  is  introduced  a  perturbing  element,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  Senate.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  people  of  color,  and 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  particularly  anxious  to  receive  such  a  sort  of 
addition  to  his  family.  The  admission  of  Cuba  into  the  Union 
as  a  mere  territory,  like  Hawaii,  or  as  a  dependency,  like  Porto 
Rico,  would  not  be  open  to  the  same  objections,  but  if  the  Cubans 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  such  a  position,  somewhat  humiliating 
as  it  would  be,  would  there  not  probably  follow  the  recrudescence 
of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  would  not  public  order  be  once  more  dis- 
turbed? The  United  States  feels  it  to  be  for  her  own  interest  thai 
the  Cuban  Republic  should  continue  stable  and  prosperous.  Con- 
gress can  do  a  good  deal  toward  securing  this  end.  By  greatly 
increasing  the  favorable  conditions  under  which  Cuban  staples  art- 
admitted  into  the  United  States,  a  serious  cause  of  disagreement 
would  be  obviated  and  the  prosperity  of  the  island  proportion- 
ately increased." 

Mr.  Viallate  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  unless  a  second  Porfirio 
Diaz  be  raised  up  for  Cuba,  American  intervention  will  from  time 
to  time  be  called  for  afresh.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


ONE  MORI    rOI  UNCI.K   SAM'S   BAG. 

"We  must  protect  Um  little  chap  for  fearsome  European  rascal 
kidnap*  liim."  Silhouette  <  Pub). 

PIOUS    INTENTIONS    CARICATUKID 


ENGLAND'S   DISARMAMENT. 

Peace  on  earth  "    but  war  on  the  water. 


-Ulk  i Berlin). 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


THE    PSYCHOLOGY   OF   ARTISTIC   GENIUS. 

THAT  the  love  for  art,  especially  the  creative  love,  may  rise 
to  the  height  of  a  passion,  is  asserted  by  Tli.  Ribot,  writing 
in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris,  October  6).  The  study  of  the  passions, 
this  writer  notes,  has  been  hitherto  limited  to  a  few,  notably  that 
of  love,  but  he  believes  that  what  he  calls  the  "  esthetic  passion  " 
merits  somewhat  closer  attention  than  it  has  received.  Most 
writers,  he  says,  agree  that  the  esthetic  sentiment  has  its  source 
in  an  overflow  of  life,  art  being  a  specific  variety  of  play.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  latest  authorities,  Groos,  all  play  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  primitive 


disease,  l'y  a  psychological  law,  says  Kibot,  every  intense  men 
tal  representation  of  an  act  tends  to  become  real ;  thus  the  man 
who  feels  that  he  must  throw  himself  from  a  height  is  really  in 
danger  of  doing  so.  So  the  intense  imagination  of  the  artist  tends 
to  realize  itself,  generally,  it  is  true,  artificially,  by  means  of  artis- 
tic creations,  but  not  infrequently  by  actual  acts.  Thus  Nero, 
Hadrian,  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria,  were  all  men  of  supreme  artistic 
feeling  who  turned  their  half-crazy  dreams  into  reality.  In  con- 
clusion the  author  says: 

"  Ferrero  has  observed  with  justice  that  the  pessimistic,  neuro- 
tic, ghastly,  or  satanic  phase  of  contemporary  art,  that  is  so  often 
deplored,  has  its  hopeful  side.  It  is  a  safety-valve,  an  emunctory. 
Morbid  art,  he  says, 'is  a  defense  against  abnormal  tendencies 

that   might  otherwise 


Courtesy  of  The  Scientitic  American. 

A  MOTOR  TO   UTILIZE  THE   E 


instinct,  rooted  in  the 
necessity  for  getting 
rid  of  accumulated  en- 
ergy and  in  the  pleas- 
ure derived  from  doing 
things  freely,  without 
a  definite  end  in  view. 
When  carried  to  its 
height  this  feeling  may 
amount  to  passion,  tho 
in  the  majority  of  per- 
sons who  have  it  Ribot 
regards  it  as  "  inacces- 
sible."    He  says: 

"The  esthetic  senti- 
ment has  its  degrees ; 

it  has  an  active  form — that  of  the  creator;  and  a  contemplative 
form— that  of  the  mere  art-lover.  1 1  should  be  noted  that  these  two 
cases,  tho  they  appear  quite  distinct,  have  necessarily  a  common 
origin.  The  art-lover  must  repeat,  in  the  measure'of  his  ability,  the 
work  of  the  creator.  ...  In  the  lowest  degree  the  esthetic  feeling 
appears  only  in  fugitive  gleams,  as  researches  into  the  history  of  art 
show  — as  rude  drawings,  dances,  the  rudimentary  music  and  poetry 
of  the  savage.  Higher  up  it  becomes  a  permanent  state,  yet  even 
here  we  find  nothing  that  resembles  a  passion.  Shall  we  look  for 
it  in  the  great  creative  minds  that  produce  their  work  by  innate 
gift,  as  naturally  as  a  tree  covers  itself  with  fruit?  The  question 
is  embarrassing,  for  the  cases  are  not  all  similar.  Nevertheless, 
as  passion  consists  in  possession  by  an  idea,  controlling,  directing, 
and  tenacious,  we  must  admit  that  all  these  had  passion  for  their 
art  with  the  reservation  that  it  did  not  reach  in  all  the  extreme 
moment,  the  finished  form,  the  plenitude  of  every  great  passion. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  degrees  of  the  esthetic  with  those  of 
the  religious  life.  There  are  sincere  believers,  constant  in  their 
faith,  regular  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  but  without 
ideality.  Higher  up  is  the  ardent,  superior  faith  of  those  who 
give  themselves  with  fervor  to  the  religious  life,  but  who  guard 
against  excess.  Higher  still  is  the  burning  faith  that  under  the 
form  of  asceticism,  mysticism,  or  fanaticism  consumes  the  whole 
man.     The  passion  for  art  has  its  corresponding  phases. 

"  The  esthetic  passion  begins  when  art  is  regarded  as  an  abso- 
lute good,  as  supremely  desirable,  the  object  of  a  love  without 
bounds  or  restrictions,  equal  to  the  extreme  forms  of  human  or 
divine  love.  The  creator  or  the  dilettante  attributes  a  sacred 
character  to  art;  it  is  a  religion  of  which  they  are  the  priests." 

Such  a  passion  for  art  is  historically  recent,  Mr.  Ribot  tells  us. 
We  rarely  find  it  before  the  nineteenth  century,  probably  because 
after  that  time  it  takes  the  place,  in  some  persons,  of  religious 
passion.  Like  other  forms  of  passion  it  has  its  alternations  of 
fervor  and  coldness.  It  views  men  and  things  only  under  its  own 
particular  aspect.  A  catastrophe  or  a  crime  may  be  admirable 
from  its  viewpoint,  if  it  is  only  "beautiful."  To  look  at  art  as  an 
amusement  it  regards  as  sacrilege.  It  must  live  in  a  world  of  the 
creative  imagination.  Those  who  are  obsessed  with  the  esthetic 
passion  consider  it  indisputable  that  esthetic  activity  is  superior 
to  all  other  forms.     A  state  of  mind  like  this  is  perilously  near 


end  by  transformation 
into  actions.'  Many 
passions  are  content 
with  literary,  plastic, 
or  musical  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  This  thesis  would 
appear  to  be  incon- 
testable. We  may 
also  agree  with  the 
author  that  the  sug- 
gestion exerted  by  a 
work  of  art  has  not 
the  power  of  direct 
suggestion  .  .  .  ;  but 
as  it  is  more  widely 
diffused  and  acts  es- 
pecially on  those  who 
are  predisposed,  we 
may  doubt  whether  there  is  any  great  advantage  on  its  side,  after 
all."—  Translation  made  fori. 'he  Literary  Digest. 


LECTRICITY  OF  THE   CLOUDS. 


A   MOTOR  THAT   RUNS   BY   LIGHTNING. 

UNDER  this  title  a  static  motor  is  illustrated  and  described 
by  C.  Francis  Jenkins  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  October  27).  Interest  in  motors  of  this  kind  arises  from 
the  fact  that  atmospheric  electricity  is  of  the  static  type,  and 
therefore  that  if  we  are  ever  to  utilize  the  atmosphere  as  a  source 
of  electric  power  we  must  employ  some  such  means  as  this,  the 
ordinary  style  of  motor  being  quite  unfitted  for  the  purpose.  The 
ordinary  motor  is  a  reversed  dynamo,  and  in  like  manner  this 
motor  is  a  reversed  glass-disk  electric  machine.  It  may  be  re- 
garded, Mr.  Jenkins  says,  as  an  extension  of  the  familiar  experi- 
ment in  which  a  pith  ball  oscillates  between  two  oppositely  charged 
bodies,  such  as  a  glass  rod  and  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.     He  says : 

"  In  its  simplest  form  [it]  consists  of  a  thin  glass  or  mica  disk 
supported  on  pivotal  points  and  well  balanced.  This  disk  has  five 
armature  sections  of  tinfoil  overlapping  the  edges  of  the  disk  at 
five  equidistant  points.  Enveloping  the  disk  also  at  equidistant 
points  are  four  metal  field-poles,  each  field-pole  electrically  con- 
nected with  the  field-pole  diametrically  opposite.  Each  pole  has 
a  thin  brush  mounted  thereon,  which  contacts  with  the  armature 
sections  as  they  pass  thereunder.  As  there  are  five  armature  sec- 
tions and  but  four  field-poles,  some  one  of  these  brushes  is  always 
in  contact  with  an  armature  section.  If,  now,  one  pair  of  oppo- 
site field-poles  be  positively  charged  and  the  other  pair  be  nega- 
tively charged,  some  one  of  the  armature  sections  receives  a 
charge  of  like  sign  with  the  field-pole  enveloping  it.  The  arma- 
ture section  is,  therefore,  immediately  repelled,  and  moves  away 
from  the  field-pole  and  toward  the  next  field-pole,  to  which  it  is 
attracted  for  like  reason.  As  it  passes  under  the  brush  of  the  lat- 
ter field-pole  the  charge  is  given  up  for  one  of  unlike  sign,  and  the 
armature  section  is  in  turn  repelled  by  this  field-pole.  Similar 
phenomena  are  taking  place  at  each  of  the  other  field-poles,  and 
continuous  rotation  at  high  velocity  is  maintained." 

A  series  of  armature  plates  forming  a  battery  are  mounted  on 
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a  single  shaft,  and  all  the  like  armature  sections  in  a  row  (parallel 
to  the  shaft)  are  connected,  thus  securing  a  larger  capacity  in  each 
of  the  five  armature  sections.  The  field-poles  are  likewise  con- 
nected together,  and  the  brushes  are  arranged  to  contact  with  the 
armature  sections  only  just  after  each  had  passed  the  median  line 
of  each  field-pole.  Therefore  the  motor  always  turns  in  the  same 
direction.     Says  the  author  : 

"Any  suitable  source  of  high-tension  current  sufficed  for  power, 
as,  for  example,  an  induction  machine.  A  charged  glass  rod  held 
to  one  and  a  charged  sealing-wax  rod  held  to  the  other  of  the  field- 
posts  were  sufficient  to  cause  considerable  rotation  of  a  single- 
disk  motor. 

"  In  experiments  in  wireless  telephony  a  pole  supporting  wires 
fifteen  feet  above  the  roof  of  a  two-story  frame  house  was  used. 
It  was  noticed  that  on  the  occasion  of  storms  there  would  be 
sparking  at  the  gap  in  a  plug  cut-out  block  on  the  instrument- 
table.  It  was  found  that  on  connecting  the  motor  between  the 
points,  that  is,  so  that  one  field-pole  was  in  metallic  communica- 
tion with  the  earth  and  the  other  with  the  aerial,  the  motor  would 
run,  beginning  some  little  time  before  the  rain  began  to  fall.  It 
was  also  noticed  that  the  motor  did  not  always  behave  similarly  ; 
sometimes  it  would  revolve  rapidly,  while  upon  the  occasion  of 
other  storms  the  torque  would  be  weak. 

"As  the  force  of  attraction  and  repulsion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
capacities  of  the  opposed  surfaces,  it  would  seem  that  a  motor  of 
considerable  power  might  be  constructed  to  run  by  static  current 
taken  from  the  passing  clouds,  and  this  is  suggested  as  a  line  of 
research  of  not  unpromising  results." 


AN    UNLIKELY   INVENTION. 

THE  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  inventor  who  sets  out  to 
devise  an  apparatus  for  "  seeing  by  electricity  "  have  recently 
been  well  stated  in  an  article  quoted  in  these  columns.  These 
difficulties  are  regarded  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical 
Review  (New  York,  October  27)  as  well-nigh  insuperable,  despite 
the  frequent  report  that  some  one  has  overcome  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writer  reminds  us,  electrical  vision  at  a  distance  is 
quite  a  distinct  problem  from  the  electrical  transmission  of  a  pic- 
ture, which  has  been  already  solved  in  various  ways,  as  by  the 
Gray  telautograph,  or  the  different  methods  of  Korn  and  others 
for  transmitting  over  a  telegraph  wire  a  passable  reproduction  of 
a  photograph  or  drawing.  These  systems,  he  notes,  are  not 
means  for  seeing  electrically,  as  the  reproduction  requires  time 
for  producing,  and  is  built  up  step  by  step.     He  goes  on  : 

"To  reproduce  a  visual  image  by  electrical  means  is  a  problem 
more  nearly  resembling  the  transmission  of  speech  than  any  other, 
but  there  is  this  great  difference  :  in  the  transmission  of  speech  a 
groat  variety  of  sensations  is  produced  ;  but  they  occur  one  at  a 
time,  altlio  they  may  follow  one  another  with  great  rapidity.     But 


to  see  electrically  one  must  produce  a  large  number  of  sensations 
simultaneously.  This  feature  would  make  the  solution  seem  hope- 
less were  it  not  for  the  persistence  of  vision,  on  account  of  which, 
if  the  sensations  succeed  one  another  with  sufficient  rapidity,  they 
seem  to  be  simultaneous.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  series  of  sensa- 
tions can  be  caused  to  take  place  and  the  series  start  afresh  before 
the  first  one  of  the  series  has  died  away,  the  image  will  appea- 
permanent 

"To  do  this  requires  that  two  different  mechanisms,  one  at  ti. 
transmitting-station  and  one  at  the  receiving-station,  run  in  almost 
absolute  synchronism  ;  but  that  may  not  be  impossible.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  same  degree  of  subdivision  be  adhered  tor 
and  the  image  produced  is  about  four  inches  square,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  transmit  100,000  impressions  per  second,  if  each  im- 
pression persists  for  only  one-tenth  of  a  second.  To  do  this  is 
certainly  not  easy,  for  it  requires  apparatus  at  the  receiving  end 
which  will  respond  to  this  rapid  change.  ...  At  the  present  time 
we  seem  to  be  a  long  way  from  accomplishing  this  result.  We 
have  developed  part  of  the  necessary  equipment,  but  little  or  no 
progress  has  been  shown  to  have  been  made  in  constructing  a 
practical  apparatus;  and  altho  the  plan  outlined  was  suggested 
some  time  ago,  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer  to  the  solution  than  we 
were  before. 

"The  problem  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very  difficult  one.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  than  transmitting  speech, because  of  the  large 
number  of  simultaneous  sensations  which  must  be  reproduced,  and 
this  applies  to  the  reproduction  of  only  a  simple  black-and-white 
picture.  To  reproduce  an  image  of  the  original  object  in  its  orig- 
inal colors  seems  to  be  as  difficult  again,  as  this  introduces  a  new- 
factor.  Not  only  must  we  cause  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of 
illumination,  but  in  the  character  of  the  sensation  produced,  and 
as  yet  we  have  discovered  nothing  which  will  respond  in  different 
ways  to  different  colors  of  light.  When  it  is  realized  that  even 
the  so-called  systems  of  photographing  in  colors  do  not  actually 
do  this,  and  that  the  colors  of  the  reproduction  are  added,  and  not 
reproduced,  the  probability  that  any  one  has  to-day  succeeded  in 
transmitting  electrically  a  picture  in  its  natural  color  would  seem 
to  be  very  remote." 


CONCRETE   ARMOR   FOR   HOLLAND'S   DIKES. 

T  T  is  frequently  necessary  to  protect  the  dikes  of  Holland  with. 

*-  stone  facing,  and,  since  stone  in  that  country  is  scarce  and 
dear,  it  has  been  replaced  in  recent  practise  with  a  shield  or  armor 
of  reenforced  concrete.  The  exceptional  tides  of  last  March  hav- 
ing done  much  damage  to  the  dikes,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Zealand,  many  miles  are  being  rebuilt  and  the  concrete  shield  is 
being  applied  to  the  exposed  slope  with  great  success.  A  writer 
in  Engineering  (London,  October  19)  says  of  this,  in  substance: 

The  particular  method  adopted  is  due  to  Mr.  De  Muralt.  of 
Zieriksee,  one  of  the  corps  of  state  engineers,  who  has  patented  its 
distinctive  features.  The  facing  consists  of  a  series  of  slabs  of 
ferroconcrete,  held  in  place  by  a  framework  of  the  same  material,. 
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SLABWORK  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


FINISHED    FERROCONCRETE  FACING  AT   BROUWERSHAVEN. 


of  which,  however,  the  slabs  form  no  part,  but  rest  quite  free, 
each  witliin  its  own  recess,  being  held  down  by  rabbets. 

In  carrying  out  the  work,  if  the  slope  to  be  protected  is  of 
sand,  it  is  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  matting;  but  when 
the  bank  is  of  less  treacherous  material,  this  preliminary  is  dis- 
pensed with,  unless  the  slope  is  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  tides. 
The  matting  is  anchored  in  place  by  straw  ropes  pegged  into  the 
embankment  at  intervals  of  about  every  eight  inches.  It  protects 
the  slope  from  injury  from  the  laborers'  feet  during  the  process 
of  concreting,  and  also  prevents  damage  to  it  from  the  sea  during 
the  same  period.  In  carrying  out  the  work,  the  slabs  are  laid 
first,  using  wooden  molds,  arranged  so  that  the  upper  surface  of 
the  slab  consists  of  a  series  of  steps.  The  slabs  are  reenforced 
with  expanded  metal  laid  on  wooden  pegs  standing  about  one  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  bank.  Each  sheet,  which  measures  7  feet 
3  inches  by  5  feet  9  inches,  lies  between  the  stept  wooden  molds. 
After  the  concrete  has  been  rammed  with  cast-iron  rammers,  it  is 
covered  with  wooden  shutters,  which  are  held  down  by  fly-nuts 
and  are  left  in  place  for  about  twenty  minutes.  The  concrete 
framework  that  holds  the  slabs  in  position  is  not  commenced  till 
about  one  month  after  the  completion  of  the  slabs.  The  concrete 
is  commonly  mixed  with  sea-water,  and  the  sand  is  taken  from  the 
beach. 

In  commencing  the  construction  of  the  framework,  grooves  are 
dug  round  each  slab,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  When 
the  slope  is  steep  the  inclined  members  of  the  framework  are 
leveled  off  by  a  shutter,  but  with  low  slopes  this  is  unnecessary. 
The  work  at  Brouwershaven,  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures,  was 
adopted  after  very  serious  damage  had  been  caused  by  the  ex- 
traordinary tide  of  March  12  last.  The  total  cost  is  stated  to  aver- 
age about  4s.  od.  [$1.18]  per  square  yard,  tho  in  Holland  both  ex- 
panded metal  and  concrete  are  relatively  dear.  Even  so,  however, 
the  cost  is  only  about  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  basalt  pitching. 


To  Save  Life  in  Mines.— It  is  not  generally  realized  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  killed  in  a  coal-mine  explosion  die 
from  suffocation  caused  by  irrespirable  gases.  That  this  is  a  fact 
is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  Hospital  (London,  October  20),  who, 
in  an  article  entitled  "  Safety  for  Miners  after  Explosions,"  sug- 
gests that  some  plan  be  adopted  to  supply  air  to  the  victims  of 
such  accidents.     He  says  : 

"Authorities  are  agreed  that  the  loss  of  life  in  explosions  in 
coal-mines  is  due  to  the  want  of  oxygen,  and  if  imprisoned  miners 
could  be  supplied  with  sufficient  oxygen  to  last  them  for  twenty 
minutes  they  would  be  enabled  after  an  explosion  to  pass  through 
the  fire-damp  by  the  various  passageways  which  lead  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  and  obtain  the  requisite  supply  of  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  does  not  seem  a  difficult  feat  to  provide  the 
sixty  or  seventy  liters  of  oxygen  required  for  an  hour's  respiration 
to  each  worker  in  a  mine.  The  Davy  lamp  is  supplied  to  him  as 
a  protection.  Dr.  Haldane  contends  that  at  an  expenditure  of 
sixpence  a  miner  could  be  supplied  with  a  small  steel  tube  con- 
taining the  requisite  amount  of  oxygen  to  last  for  an  hour,  and  an 
india-rubber  connection  with  a  regulating  valve  would  enable  it  to 
be  brought  into  operation  when  its  use  was  required.  It  is  useless 
to  urge  that  the  mining  men  are  so  little  careful  of  their  own  safetv 
that  they  would  object  to  carrying  such  a  life-saving  agent  :.,to 
the  seams  and  galleries  in  which  they  have  to  work.     The  safety 


appliance  might  be  deposited  close  to  where  the  men  were  work- 
ing, in  small  pockets  or  pouches  near  their  pit  clothes,  so  that  they 
could  always  be  at  hand  when  required.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  carefully  gone  into  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane,  but  we  regret  to 
say  that  his  recommendations  on  the  subject  have  so  far  been 
generally  ignored  by  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  mines  and 
by  those  who  are  generally  responsible  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  mining  industry." 


RADIUM   A   COMPOUND. 

T  N  an  interesting  summary  of  the  recent  English  controversy 
*-  regarding  radium,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns,  Frederick  Soddy,oneof  the  chief  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, makes  the  important  admission  in  Nature  (London,  Sep- 
tember 20)  that  radium  maybe  considered, for  the  presentat  least, 
as  a  compound,  tho  he  stipulates  that  it  is  not  to  be  called  a 
"chemical"  compound.  Hitherto  this  substance  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  chemical  element,  and  its  disintegration  has  there- 
fore been  regarded  as  a  splitting  up  of  the  chemical  atom.  Mr. 
Soddy  writes: 

• 

"As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  remarked,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the 
question  be  settled  offhand.  As  a  stepping-stone  to  further  con- 
clusions, it  offers  advantages  to  the  conservative  and  cautious.  It 
expresses  a  bare  minimum  of  established  fact  which  even  the  most 
skeptical  are  unable  to  invalidate.  This  minimum,  briefly  stated, 
is  that  radium  is  undergoing  a  continuous  change  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  radioactivity,  and  that  in  this  change  helium  is 
produced,  and  an  enormous  but  definite  amount  of  energy  liber- 
ated. Whether  anything  more  is  known  about  transmutation  now 
than  formerly,  whether  lead  could  change  into  gold  or  gold  into 
silver  with  an  emission  of  energy  similar  to  that  evolved  from 
radium,  whether  this  or  similar  energy  plays  the  large  share  that 
has  been  attributed  to  it  in  cosmical  processes,  are  questions 
which  may  be  legitimately  discussed  and  lettcpen,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  far  from  decided.  They  are  all  admittedly 
steps  into  the  region  of  hypothesis." 

That  this  "  minimum,"  however,  represents  only  a  "miserable 
fraction"  of  the  known  facts,  the  writer  asserts,  and  he  regards 
the  radical  explanation  of  all  these  as  certain  to  be  accepted  sooner 
or  later.  In  thiscase  the  admission  that  radium  is  a  "  compound- '* 
would  be  supplemented  by  a  similar  admission  regarding  many 
other  chemical  "  elements,"  perhaps  ah  of  them.  The  point  is,  he 
seems  to  think,  that  a  substance  that  answers  all  other  tests  of  a 
chemical  element,  is  found  todisintegrate  spontaneously.  Whether 
we  regard  this  as  proving  it  to  be  a  compound,  or  asdemoustrating 
the  complex  nature  of  the  chemical  atom  in  general,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  words  and  their  definitions.  The  writer  says  in  conclu- 
sion : 

"The  secret  of  the  vague  hostility  to  the  new  doctrines  which 
the  recent  controversy  has  shown  10  be  widely  felt  is  (o  be  found 
probably  in  the  impossibility  of  forming  from  words  or  reading 
the  least  idea  of  the  really  startling  character  of  some  of  the  new 
discoveries.  This  is  particularly  true  of  perhaps  the  most  won- 
derful of  them  all,  the  radium  emanation.     Even  Lord  Kelvin  in 
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one  of  his  letters  speaks  vaguely  of  emanations,  while  Sir  William 
Crookes,  at  least  until  quite  recently,  employed  the  word,  also  in 
4he  plural,  as  a  generic  term  for  the  radiations.  Give  a  scientific 
man  a  »ew  milligrams  of  radium  in  solution  and  ask  him  to  per- 
form for  himself  some  of  the  stock  experiments  with  the  emana- 
tion, for  example,  its  condensation  by  liquid  air,  the  concentration 
on  the  negative  electrode  of  the  active  deposit  formed  by  it,  the 
steady  decay  of  its  powers  after  removal  from  the  radium  and  the 
growth  of  new  emanation  by  the  radium,  kept,  let  us  say,  in  an- 
other building  or  another  country;  then  the  radium  emanation 
passes  from  being  a  phrase  to  a  fact  which  no  theory  can  safely 

ignore 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  public  were  misled  into  supposing 
that  those  who  have  not  worked  with  radioactive  bodies  are  as  en 
titled  to  as  weighty  an  opinion  as  those  who  have.  The  latter  are 
talking  of  facts  they  know,  the  former  frequently  of  terms  they 
have  read  of.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  controversy,  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  atomic  disintegration  is  based  on  experimental 
evidence,  which  even  its  most  hostile  opponents  are  unable  to 
shake  or  explain  in  any  other  way,  the  best  ends  of  science  will 
have  been  served.  The  sooner  this  is  understood  the  better,  for 
m  radioactivity  we  have  but  a  foretaste  of  a  fountain  of  new 
knowledge,  destined  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  science  and  to 
impregnate  with  teeming  thought  many  a  high  and  arid  plateau  of 
philosophy." 


RISE   AND    PROGRESS  OF   SOAP. 

MOST  people  nowadays  consider  the  use  of  soap  essential  to 
bodily  cleanliness,  altho  there  are  some  who  avoid  it  for 
hygienic  reasons.  It  is  certainly  a  modern  invention,  yet  the 
indents  were  doubtless  as  clean  as  we  are — some  of  them  proba- 
bly cleaner.     Says  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  October  20) : 

"The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the  Romans,  we 
know,  took  great  pains  to  preserve  a  clean  body  ;  the  bath  was  a 
great  institution  in  their  day,  when  soap,  as  we  know  it,  was  not  in 
vogue,  but  oils  and  fragrant  compounds  were  used  to  anoint  the 
body.  The  references  to  'sope'  in  the  Bible  probably  meant 
fuller's  earth  or  wood  ashes  or  alkalies,  and  these  were  employed, 
generally  speaking,  not  on  the  body,  but  for  such  operations  as 
the  cleansing  of  wine  and  oil  casks  or  marble  statues.  The  juice 
of  certain  plants  which  forms  a  lather  was,  however,  employed  for 
washing,  and  is  still  resorted  to  at  the  present  day  in  certain  local- 
ities. Tho  soap  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  who,  however,  refers 
to  the  use  of  cosmetics  in  the  bath,  Pliny  distinctly  describes  a 
substance  for  beautifying  the  hair  prepared  from  good  tallow  and 
the  ashes  of  the  beech-tree.  Modem  chemistry  teaches  us  that 
soap  is  a  true  compound  of  fat  (or  fatty  acid)  with  an  alkali,  and 
•it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  Pliny's  time  soap  was  known  which 
could  not  have  differed  very  materially  in  composition  from  the 
•modern  product.  As  an  industry,  however,  soap-making  on  any 
scale  was  not  known  until  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
From  that  period  the  manufacture  increased  enormously,  but  at 
first  the  demands  were  for  rough  cleansing  purposes  or  for  certain 
industrial  operations  and  not  so  much  for  the  person.  It  is,  in- 
deed, probable  that  the  soap  of  a  hundred  or  so  years  ago  was  not 
adapted  for  personal  cleansing,  owing  to  its  too  powerfully  caustic 
Hid  detergent  properties  acting  harmfully  on  the  skin.  Nowadays 
soap  is  manufactured  which  is  so  pure  as  to  leave  unscathed  the 
most  delicate  skin,  so  beautifully  balanced  are  the  fatty  and  alka- 
line constituents.  The  huge  proportions  which  the  soap-making 
industry  has  attained  are  a  strong  indication  that  soap  has  become 
a  necessity  of  modern  life." 

In  this  connection  the  report  of  the  formation  of  a  soap  trust  in 
it  Britain  leads  the  writer  to  speculate  on  the  probable  results 
of  this  monopoly  on  the  great  soap-using  public.     He  writes: 

onomy  of  production  is,  of  course,  the  great  aim  of  the 
combination,  but,  as  a  rule,  monopoly  does  not  mean  cheapening 
the  ultimate  product.  If  the  constant  use  ol  soap,  therefore,  is  a 
modem  necessity  and  is  a  practise  forced  upon  us  in  the  interests 
of  hygiene,  the  fact  of  soap  becoming  higher  in  price  may  reduce 
the  hygienic  standard.  Again,  w  ill  the  monopoly  affect  the  purity 
of  soap?  It  is  a  fact  that  hitherto  we  have  to  thank  competition 
the  purest  soaps  thai  ran  be  made— soaps,  that  is,  which  art 
absolutely  free  from  th<  Ign  ingredients  which  are  irritating 


to  a  delicate  skin  and  which  interfere  with  the  soap's  normal  de- 
tergent properties.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  article  used  in  the 
domestic  toilet  upon  which  so  much  attention  and  so  much  pains 
have  been  bestowed  to  produce  it  pure,  bland,  and  soothing.  Will 
this  standard  of  excellence  be  maintained?  For  the  sake  of  our 
skins  it  may  be  hoped  so.  These  questions,  to  our  mind,  raise 
another  of  equal  importance.  Is  it  not  time,  seeing  how  univer- 
sal is  the  use  of  soap  and  more  particularly  for  the  purposes  of 
personal  cleansing,  that  its  purity  should  be  placed  under  some 
kind  of  control  and  that  the  public  should  be  protected  in  regard 
to  soap  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  regard  to  food  and 
drugs?  Honest  manufacturers  would  have  no  objection  to  such  a 
suggestion." 


ADVISABILITY   OF   EATING   MORE   FRUIT. 

RECENT  experiments  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  throw  interest- 
ing light  on  the  food  value  of  fruit.  From  an  editorial  review  in 
The  Medical  Record  (New  York)  we  learn  that  the  data  contained 
in  the  official  report  show  that  fresh  fruits  are  in  general  dilute 
foods  containing  a  large  proportion  of  water  compared  with  the 
total  amount  of  nutritive,  material.  The  carbohydrates  are  the 
chief  food  constituents,  and  the  proportions  of  sugars  and  acids 
vary  greatly.  For  instance,  there  is  only  one  to  two  per  cent,  of 
acid  in  such  fruits  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  strawberries,  etc.,  and 
as  high  as  seven  per  cent,  or  more  in  lemon  juice.  Says  the 
writer: 

"  Studies  were  made  with  persons  who  had  subsisted  on  a  fruit 
diet  for  many  years  and  with  persons  who  were  accustomed  to  a 
vegetarian  and  to  an  ordinary  diet.  The  individuals  were  of 
different  sexes  and  ages.  The  results  obtained  from  the  first 
series  of  studies,  which  were  made  on  women  and  children,  .  .  . 
show  that,  while  they  were  too  limited  to  warrant  the  foundation 
of  any  very  definite  conclusions,  the  statement  might  be  confi- 
dently made  that  fruits  and  nuts  should  not  be  looked  upon  simply 
as  food  accessories,  but  should  be  considered  a  fairly  economical 
source  of  nutritive  material." 

Experiments  conducted  by  Professor  Jaffa,  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station,  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  fruit,  show 
clearly,  he  thinks,  that  they  are  thoroughly  digested  and  have  a 
higher  nutritive  value  than  is  popularly  attributed  to  them.  Ap- 
parently stomach  digestion  is  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  fruit 
and  its  stage  of  ripeness.  Apples  are  viewed,  from  an  economi- 
cal and  nutritive  standpoint,  as  the  best  of  all  fresh  fruits,  espe- 
cially when  uncooked,  while  of  dried  fruits  dates  and  raisins  rank 
the  highest.     To  resume  the  quotation  : 

"  The  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of*  the  studies  were  that 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  fruits  are  wholesome,  palatable,  and 
attractive  additions  to  our  diet,  and  may  be  readily  made  to  fur- 
nish a  considerable  part  of  the  nutrients  and  energy  required  in 
the  daily  fare.  Fresh  fruits  are  dilute  foods  and  closely  resemble 
green  vegetables  in  total  nutritive  value,  but  dried  fruits  and  many 
preserves  are  much  more  concentrated,  comparing  favorably  with 
some  of  the  cereals  and  other  dry  vegetable  foods  in  the  amount 
of  total  nutrients  and  energy  which  they  supply  per  pound.  Char- 
acteristic chemical  constituents  of  fruits  are  carbohydrates,  and  so 
they  are  naturally  and  properly  used  in  a  well-balanced  diet  to 
supplement  foods  richer  in  protein,  such,  for  example,  as  cereal 
grains,  legumes,  nuts,  eggs,  dairy  products,  meats,  and  fish.  In- 
telligently used,  fruits  constitute  a  most  valuable  part  of  a  well- 
balanced  diet  and  may  profitably  be  eaten  in  even  larger  quantities 
than  they  are  at  present  by  the  majority  of  mankind." 


The  Caliber  of  a  Gun.— An  explanation  of  the  term 
"caliber"  as  used  in  gunnery  is  given  by  a  writer  in  J'h< 
tific  American  (New  York,  October  6),  who  begins  by  saying 
that  no  word  in  the  nomenclature  of  guns,  big  and  little,  has 
caused,  and  is  causing,  so  much  confusion  in  the  lay  mind  as  this. 
He  goes  on  : 

idence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  number  of  letters 
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which  we  receive  asking  for  the  exact  meaning  ot  iha  word  as 
used  in  its  different  applications.  The  majority  of  these  letters 
indicate  that  the  confusion  arises  chiefly  from  the  use  of  the  term 
in  an  adjectival  sense  to  indicate  length,  as  when  we  say,  a  jo- 
caliber  6-inch  gun.  The  word  caliber  as  applied  to  artillery  sig- 
nifies essentially  and  at  all  times  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  gun 
measured  diametrically  from  face  to  face  of  the  bore,  the  diame- 
ter measured  on  the  rifling  being,  of  course,  somewhat  larger.  A 
gun,  then,  of  6-inch  caliber  is  a  gun  whose  bore  is  just  6  inches. 
For  convenience,  and  because  the  power  of  a  gun,  when  once  its 
bore  has  been  decided  upon,  depends  so  greatly  upon  its  length, 
artillerists  are  in  the  habit  of  defining  the  length  of  the  gun  in 
terms  of  the  caliber.  Thus,  the  12-inch  United  States  naval  gun, 
which  is  40  feet  in  length,  i6  spoken  of  as  a  40-caliber  12-inch,  the 
length  being  just  forty  times  the  bore.  The  6-inch  rapid-fire  gun, 
as  mounted  on  the  latest  ships  of  the  navy,  is  a  trifle  under  25  feet 
in  length  and  is,  therefore,  known  as  a  50-caliber  gun.  From  this 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  term  may  refer  either  to  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  or  to  the  diameter  of  the  bore  used  as  a  unit  of  length. 
In  the  case  of  small  arms,  the  caliber  is  expressed  in  hundredths 
of  an  inch,  as  when  we  say  a  22-caliber  or  32-caliber  pistol,  mean- 
ing that  the  bore  is  0.22  or  0.32  of  an  inch  in  diameter." 


HOW   HOT   IS  THE   MOON? 

LOVERS  of  the  "  Rollo  Books"  will  remember  how  on  one 
occasion  the  hero  of  those  classics  was  discovered  alone  in 
the  moonlight  with  closed  eyes  and  outstretched  hand,  trying  to 
feel  the  heat  of  the  moonbeams.  Such  heat  exists,  but  it  requires 
a  more  delicate  instrument  than  the  human  hand  to  detect  it. 
Astronomers  long  since  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon's 
surface  is  very  hot  during  the  height  of  the  lunar  day,  which,  as 
will  be  remembered,  lasts  two  weeks,  and  very  cold  during  the 
lunar  night,  which  is  equally  long.  These  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture reach  their  height  at  the  lunar  noon  and  midnight,  and  are 
greater  than  any  natural  temperatures  on  the  earth.  The  most 
accurate  recent  measurements  are  probably  those  made  by  Frank 
W.  Very,  which  are  described  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  Sep- 
tember 22).     He  says: 

"  The  author  has  regarded  the  experimental  part  of  the  problem 
as  soluble  by  two  methods.  The  first  necessitates  the  observa- 
tion of  the  radiation  from  different  lunar  regions  at  different 
phases,  and  the  making  of  a  distinction  between  the  radiation 
from  the  moon's  heated  surface  itself  and  that  merely  reflected 
from  the  sun  by  that  surface.  .  .  .  The  second  utilizes  the  value 
of  the  constant  of  solar  radiation,  determined  by  observation  cor- 
rected for  atmospheric  absorption.  By  accepting  the  laws  indi- 
cated by  observation  for  the  reflection  and  absorption  of  the  sun's 
rays,  as  well  as  for  the  storage  and  emission  of  heat  by  the  moon's 
surface,  we  may  draw  inferences  regarding  the  diurnal  value  of 
the  moon's  temperature. 

"  Many  measurements  of  the  absorption  and  emission  of  heat 
by  different  substances  at  moderate  temperatures  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Very  on  salt,  glass,  copper  (polished  or  blackened),  and 
lampblack. 

"  With  the  aid  of  the  bolometer  he  measured  the  radiation  from 
the  moon  at  different  phases.  Among  other  curious  observations 
he  showed  that  during  a  lunar  eclipse  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face varies  but  little— about  one  per  cent.,  while  no  radiation  at 
all  was  shown  to  proceed  from  a  region  where  the  sun's  light  had 
been  withdrawn  for  a  single  day.  This  shows  that  no  sensible 
atmosphere  opposes  nocturnal  cooling.  Measurements  made 
around  the  limb  at  the  time  of  full  moon  showed  a  slight  increase 
of  temperature  at  the  poles*,  caused  by  the  longer  presence  of  the 
sun. 

"The  author  ends  his  account  of  his  investigations  with  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

"'It  seems  nearly  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the  moon  under- 
goes enormous  daily  variations  of  temperature.  Its  surface  at 
midday,  in  the  latitudes  where  the  sun  has  reached  a  certain 
height,  is  probably  hotter  than  boiling  water,  and  there  is  probably 
nothing  on  earth  that  gives  an  idea  of  the  unsheltered  surface  of 
our  satellite  at  noon,  except  perhaps  the  most  terrible  terrestrial 
deserts  where  men  and  beasts  die  and  where  the  sands  burn  the 


skin.     On!y  the  extreme  polar  latitudes  have  possibly  a  supporta 
ble  temperature  by  day,  while  by  night  the  inhabitants  would 
have  to  become  cave-dwellers  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
intense  cold  that    prevails,    the  temperature  scarcely    exceeding 

—  200°  C 

"  No  matter  how  great  the  midday  heat  may  be  on  the  moon,  11 
would  be  greater  still  if  an  atmosphere  as  dense  as  ours  existed 
there,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  relative  absence  of  atmosphere 
which  has  been  considered  as  involving  the  impossibility  of  life, 
may  be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  preservation  of  some  kind  of 
life  that  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  by  the  high  temperature.' 

—  Translation  7/iade /or  The.  Literary  Digest. 


Earthquakes  and  Polar  Variation.— Do  earthquake;- 
affect  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation?  The  slight  displacement  of 
the  poles  that  is  continually  taking  place  shows  that  something 
disturbs  it,  and  in  1893  Professor  Milne,  the  earthquake  expert, 
suggested  that  great  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  might  be  the 
agent.  According  to  a  writer  in  del  et  Terre  (Paris),  this  hypoth- 
esis is  yearly  receiving  fresh  confirmation.  Professor  Milne's 
table,  recently  brought  up  to  1902  by  Cancani,an  Italian  geologist, 
is  quite  striking : 

Number  of  Polar 

Year.  Violent  Earthquakes.  Displacement. 

^5 9  0.55; 

1096 18  0.91 

1897 44  or  47  1.07' 

1898 50  1.03" 

1899 27  0.72 

1900 17  0.32" 

1901 22  053' 

1902 29  0  97 

The  numbers  in  the  third  column  divided  by  those  of  the  second 

give  a  ratio  that  does  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and  tho 

the  evidence  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  amount  to  proof,  it  is 

enough   to  warrant  further  investigation.  —  Translation  made  for 

The  Literary  Digest 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

There  are  228,234  medical  men  in  the  world,  according  to  a  French  paper 
quoted  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  October  13).  "Of  these  there  are 
in  Europe  162,333,  distributed  as  follows:  In  England,  34,967;  in  Germany, 
22,518;  in  Russia,  21,489;  in  France,  20,348;  and  in  Italy,  18,245.  In  Eng- 
land the  proportion  of  doctors  is  78  to  100,000  of  the  population.  In  France 
it  is  51,  and  in  Turkey  18.  In  Brussels  it  ;s  241,  in  Madrid  209,  in  Budapest 
198,  in  Christiania  181,  in  Vienna  140,  in  Berlin  132,  in  London  128,  in 
Athens  123,  and  in  Paris  111." 

"In  Norway  they  fish  by  telephone,"  says  Tlie  Technical  World  Magazine 
(Chicago,  November).  "A  microphone,  which  intensifies  sound,  is  placed  in 
a  hermetically  sealed  steel  box.  Electric  wires  connect  this  instrument  with 
a  telephone  on  shipboard.  The  inventor  asserts  that  with  the  aid  of  this 
device  the  kind  and  approximately  the  number  of  fish  in  the  neighborhood 
can  be  ascertained.  When  herring  or  smaller  fish  approach  the  microphone, 
a  whistling  noise  can  be  detected.  Codfish  make  known  their  presence  by  a 
howl.  The  noise  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  flow  of  water  through  the  gills  of 
the  fish.     The  motion  of  the  fins  produces  a  dull  rolling  sound." 

"Trackage  to  the  length  of  about  600  miles  will  have  been  elevated  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  about  $40,000,000  to  the  railways  entering  Chicago  before 
work  ceases  this  fall,"  says  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago 
October  20).  "Of  that  expenditure,  about  $6,000,000  represents  that  spent  on 
work  this  year.  The  number  of  miles  of  single  track  elevated  this  year  will 
reach  fifty,  of  which  ten  miles  will  consist  of  main  line.  The  most  difficult  ol 
all  the  track -elevation  work  is  being  done  this  year.  This  means  that  tl.i 
track-elevation  plans  in  Chicago  are  fast  nearing  completion.  Only  about  15c 
miles  of  track,  or  one-fifth  the  total,  remain  in  the  city  to  be  raised  above  tne 
level  of  the  streets.  The  cost  will  approximate  $11,000,000.  At  the  rate  tht 
work  has  moved  this  year,  the  entire  task  could  be  completed  within  two  year- 
so  far  as  engineering  conditions  are  concerned." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  developing  a  possible  new  discovery  in 
the  production  of  alcohol  from  corncobs,  which  promises  to  be  of  much  commer- 
cial value,  says  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago):  "Investigations  are  being 
made  at  Hoopeston,  111.,  and  have  proved  that  the  large  quantities  of  corncobs, 
which  every  year  go  to  waste  can  be  made  to  produce  alcohol  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  dht  tiling  plant  in  connection  with  a  corn- 
cannery.  So  far  the  department  has  succeeded  by  simple  methods  of  fer- 
mentation in  getting  a  yield  of  1 1  gallons  of  alcohol  from  a  ton  of  gTeen  cobs, 
and,  by  similar  methods,  in  getting  6  gallons  of  alcohol  from  a  ton  of  green 
cornstalks.  A  department  official  says  that  these  tests  show  that  there  are 
240  pounds  of  fermentable  substance  in  a  ton  of  green  field  cornstalks,  which 
will  yield  about  half  of  their  weight  in  absolute  alcohol.  In  round  numbers, 
a  ton  of  stalks  will  produce  100  pounds  of  alcohol  or  200  pounds  of  proof  spirits. 
As  a  gallon  of  alcohol  weighs  nearly  seven  pounds,  there  should  be  15  gallons  of 
alcohol  in  a  ton  of  stalks."  . 
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THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH  MENACED  BY  THE 

AUTOMOBILE. 

CHURCH  attendance  in  rural  districts,  we  are  informed,  is 
greatly  decreased  by  the  prevailing  "  motorphobic  fever." 
The  ever-increasing  use  of  the  automobile  for  Sunday  touring  on 
country  roads  banishes  the  churchgoer  who  drives  with  his  fam- 
ily to  church,  for  the  horse  is  apt  to  take  fright  and  life  become 
thereby  endangered.  Notice  is  taken  by  The  Motor  World  (New 
York)  of  these  charges  against  the  vehicle,  tho  it  receives  them 
with  more  or  less  skepticism,  remarking  that  "  the  smallest  loop- 
hole, no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  always  seems  to  afford  a 
large  enough  avenue  of  escape  by  excuse  where  religion  is  con- 
cerned." It  gives  considerable  space,  however,  to  "  the  cry  of  a 
Massachusetts  paper  "  in  regard  to  the  question.  We  quote  below 
some  passages : 

"  A  cry  of  alarm  comes  from  the  country  church  concerning  the 
automobile.  For  years  an  uphill  proposition,  the  rural  parish 
declares  its  fortunes  to  be  far  worse  now  than  ever  before.  Pas- 
tors throughout  New  England,  save  in  some  parts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Maine,  and  in  all  parts  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  the  Middle  West  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  are  re- 
porting to  their  denominational  headquarters  the  well-nigh  ruin  of 
their  work.  Their  troubles  are  due  to  the  automobile  entirely, 
they  say,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  they  say  that  ruin  of  their  life- 
work  and  the  end  of  their  congregations  are  practically  certain  to 
be  the  outcome." 

The  case  of  an  Episcopal  rector  in  southern  Connecticut  is  par- 
ticularized. He  served  two  rural  churches  six  miles  apart.  Be- 
tween the  churches  is  an  "  improved "  state  road  that  attracts 
numberless  motor-cars.  The  rector  has  been  the  victim  of  two 
runaway  accidents  caused  by  these  modern  pests  and  is  now  "in 
such  a  state  of  mind  that,  after  years  of  faithful  work,  he  is  driven 
from  his  labor  and  his  living.  The  latter  is  a  serious  matter,  for 
he  has  saved  little."  Elsewhere  than  in  New  England  the  com- 
plaint is  raised.     We  read  : 

"  In  one  of  the  Hudson-River  counties,  not  far  from  New  York 
city,  is  a  cluster  of  what  were  until  recently  prosperous  churches. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  improved  its  country  roads,  and  is 
about  to  spend  several  millions  of  dollars  to  improve  them  more. 
There  is  a  general  cry  that  rural  roads  are  bad.  Theautomobilist 
is  prosperous  and  prominent,  and  his  voice  is  heard.  Around 
Albany  it  is  said  there  are  the  worst  roads  in  the  East,  and  mil- 
lions are  to  be  expended  upon  them.  The  cluster  of  rural  churches 
referred  to  is  typical  of  many  others.  On  the  improved  roads  on 
Sundays  are  unnumbered  automobiles.  People  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  drive  to  church,  and  put  their  teams  under  sheds, 
do  not  dare  to  do  so  now.  Their  horses  are  frightened  by  auto- 
mobiles, a  condition  the  owners  of  which  take  little  care  to  avoid. 
The  result  is  that  the  country  people  do  not  attend  service,  unless 
near  enough  to  walk.  As  few  are,  the  churches  are  going  to  ruin. 
What  is  true  of  this  cluster  is  true  of  thousands,  wherever  im- 
proved roads  have  come,  and  in  many  localities  where  they  have 
not  come. 

"In  Bucks  County,  just  north  of  Philadelphia,  certain  roads, 
long  well  known,  are  being  macadamized.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  spending  millions  of  dollars  on  the  work,  and  is  telling 
the  farmers  what  a  boon  improved  roads  will  be.  On  the  score  of 
this  boon,  the  landowners  are  asked  to  p"ay  part  of  the  cost  of  im- 
provement .  .  .  There  are  on  a  particular  highway  lately  im- 
proved, and  some  miles  apart,  three  rural  churches.  With  the 
improved  highways,  automobiles  from  Philadelphia  come  in  vast 
numbers,  not  alone  on  Sundays,  but  on  all  days  of  the  week. 
Farmers  who  paid  for  the  road  are  hardly  able  to  use  it  at  all.  .  .  . 
Accidents  innumerable  have  occurred.  On  Sundays  people  are 
afraid  to  drive  to  church,  and  t»vo  of  the  churches  have  closed 
their  doors." 

From  a  certain  class  of  churches  comes  another  cry  less  likely 


to  meet  with  sympathetic  response.  Churches  depending  largely 
on  the  "summer  visitor  "  for  support  complain  that  these  liberal 
patrons  now  spend  the  day  in  long  trips  instead  of  going  to  church. 
Such  a  diversion  is  especially  attractive  to  the  paterfamilias  who 
comes  to  the  country  for  the  Sunday  only,  and  of  course  controls 
the  purse-strings.  "Widespread  wo  exists  in  many  quarters,  in 
hundreds  of  churches,  because  of  these  changed  conditions.  Even 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  usually  the  steadiest  in  their  financial 
support,  are  admitting  injury  from  that  source." 


WOMEN  TO  FILL  THE  THINNING  CLERICAL 

RANKS. 

SHALL  we  have  a  ministry  recruited  by  ordained  women?  is  a 
question  put  by  a  writer  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denom- 
ination, in  viewing  with  dismay  the  present  waning  supply  of  men. 
The  writer,  Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  D.D., contemplates  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Rice,  in  The  Alumni  Record,  of  Wesleyan 
University,  that  among  the  alumni  "between  1872  and  1905  the 
gain  in  the  number  of  physicians  was  87  per  cent.,  in  the  number 
of  lawyers  44  percent.,  of  business  men  154  per  cent.,  while  the  gain 
in  the  number  of  ministers  was  only  4  per  cent."  In  addition  he 
quotes  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  theMethodist  EducationalFund 
to  the  effect  that,  while  in  1899  there  were  1,113  students  assisted 
from  the  fund  in  paying  their  expenses  for  education,  the  number  in 
1904  was  decreased  to  826.  Seventy-five  years  ago,  remarks  Dr. 
Steele,  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (NewYork),  "  Methodism,  having 
no  colleges  nor  universities  nor  theological  seminaries  and  only  a 
few  academies,  drew  her  ministerial  supply  almost  entirely  from 
the  plow  and  the  shop.  But  since  the  wide  diffusion  of  education 
among  fne  laity  she  can  not  continue  to  do  this."  No  hope  of 
recruits  from  the  Salvation  Army,  "the  offspring  of  Methodism," 
can  be  entertained,  says  the  writer,  since  "  as  a  whole  the  Army 
lacks  that  literary  and  theological  training  requisite  for  success  in 
our  ministry.  Moreover,  it  seems  at  present  to  be  affected  by  the 
same  chill  that  has  struck  us,  with  this  difference  :  they  are  slip- 
ping down  from  evangelism  to  philanthropy,  from  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  the  poor  to  the  betterment  of  their  physical  condition, 
while  we  are  sinking  down  into  satisfied  worldliness." 

One  "ray  of  light,"  declares  Dr.  Steele,  "illumines  the  gloomy 
prospect."     It  is  this : 

"  Our  bishops  may  be  authorized  by  the  General  Conference  to 
do  at  home,  as  they  do  in  our  Asiatic  missions,  appoint  Women 
as  well  as  men  to  their  various  fields  of  Christian  labor.  Multiply 
the  number  of  deaconesses  and  enlarge  their  sphere  to  include 
preaching  and  pastoral  care  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments 'in  the  absence  of  an  elder,' and  you  instantly  more  than 
double  the  ministerial  supply.  For  there  are  in  our  church  two 
women  to  one  man,  a  Mary  and  a  Martha  to  every  Lazarus,  if  our 
statistics  correspond  with  those  of  the  Congregationalists,  who 
report  the  sex  of  their  members,  as  we  fail  to  do.  Perhaps  di- 
vine Providence  is  making  preparation  for  the  incoming  of  these 
auxiliary  forces  into  the  battle-field  just  in  time  to  gain  the  victory. 
For  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  the  doors  of  universities 
opened  to  women  as  they  are  to-day,  when  throngs  of  them,  eagerly 
culturing  their  brain  while  their  brothers  are  strengthening  their 
brawn,  are  capturing  most  of  the  scholastic  prizes.  Dr.  Harris, 
the  former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  predicts 
that  in  less  than  twenty  years  the  learned  classes  taking  the  lead 
in  literature,  science,  art,  and  economics  in  America  will  be 
women.  It  was  a  woman's  pen  that  prepared  'the  boys  in  blue  ' 
to  fight  bravely  against  slavery.  Said  President  Lincoln  when 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  introduced  to  him,  taking  her  hand  in  both  of  his, 
'Is  this  the  little  woman  who  made  this  big  war?  '  The  national 
demand  for  the  investigation  of  the  stupendous  monopoly  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  as  voiced  by  President  Roosevi  It.  was 
inspired  by  a  woman  magazine-writer.  Within  a  year  or  two  there 
has  been  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  our  national  Capitol  the  marble 
statue  of  a  Methodist  woman,  the  most  widely  known  and  best 
beloved  reformer  in    the   world.     These   are   indications   of   the 
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glorious  possibilities  of  Christian  women  in  the  future  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  They  may  have  come  to  the  intellectual  'kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this,'  or  rather  for  that  time  which  will  soon  come, 
if  our  waning  ministerial  supply  continues  a  few  quadrenniums 
longer." 


HOW  THE   BIBLE    DWARFS   OTHER    LITER- 
ATURE. 

T^O  apprehend  the  unique  superiority  of  the  Bible  as  literature 
■*■  one  has  but  to  consider  it  in  comparison  with  other  exam- 
ples whose  inspiration  is  derived  from  Biblical  themes.  So,  at 
least,  we  are  shown  by  Prof.  J.  II.  Gardiner,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, in  a  recent  work  called  "The  Bible  as  English  Literature." 
By  means  of  the  tests  he  proposes,  the  Bible  is 
seen  to  "stand  apart  in  our  literature,"  we 
read,  in  the  "  art  which  is  not  art,"  in  the 
"  absorption  with  the  solid  facts  of  reality  and 
the  neglect  of  man's  comment  and  interpreta- 
tion, in  the  unswerving  instinct  for  the  lasting, 
and  the  sense  of  the  constant  and  immediate 
presence  of  an  omnipotent  God."  Such  quali- 
ties as  these  emphasize  the  curious,  almost 
anomalous,  fact  that  this  book,  "  by  origin 
wholly  foreign,"  is  yet  "the  most  native  of  all 
books."     We  read: 

"  One  can  feel  the  foreignness  of  the  Bible 
best  by  putting  it  alongside  other  works  of 
English  literature,  and  noting  how  in  almost 
every  way  it  seems  to  contrast  with  them. 
Milton  has  used  the  story  of  Samson  in  his 
'Samson  Agonistes,'  treating  it  in  the  manner 
of  a  Greek  tragedy.  But '  Samson  Agonistes,' 
beside  the  original  story,  seems  like  a  stage- 
play  ;  for  all  Milton's  grim  austerity  and 
earnestness,  his  poem  is  artificial.  Samson 
becomes  an  introspective  seventeenth-century 
Puritan  instead  of  the  hearty,  inconstant  giant 
who  in  the  ancient  cycle  of  stories  played  his 
rough  jokes  on  the  Philistines 

"  Even  apart  from  the  frank  anachronism  of  the  characterizing, 
and  the  substitution  of  Milton  himself  for  Samson,  the  whole  con- 
ception seems  almost  sophisticated  beside  the  simple  directness 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Milton,  the  man  of  our  own  race,  must 
imagine  motives  and  thoughts  and  feelings  in  an  elaborate  struc- 
ture between  the  events  and  the  mind  of  the  reader;  the  Israelite 
story-teller  left  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  as  they  have 
for  all  the  centuries  since.  The  quiet  self-confidence  of  this 
method  makes  modern  story-telling,  even  in  the  restrained  mech- 
anism of  the  Greek  drama,  seem  to  labor  and  strive  for  justifica- 
tion." 

Browning's  "  Saul,"  one  of  the  greatest  of  Biblical  poems  since 
Milton,  is  next  taken  for  purposes  of  contrast,  because  "  it  is  so 
good  an  example  of  almost  everything  that  the  Bible  is  not."  We 
quote : 

"  Beside  Browning's  straining  for  superlatives  and  his  dancing 
whirlwind  of  words,  the  grave,  austere  restraint  of  the  East  soars 
quietly  to  its  portrayal  of  omnipotence.  There  is  no  effort  in  the 
prophets  or  in  Job  or  the  Psalms.  The  expression  of  emotion  is 
often  violent  and  overwrought ;  yet  it  has  always  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  repose  which  comes  from  the  effect  of  reserve  power 
and  from  the  sense  that  the  poet  is  not  struggling  with  forces 
which  are  too  mighty  for  him.  This  combination  of  extreme  and 
excited  intensity  of  emotion  with  a  general  gravity  and  soberness 
of  tone  is  peculiarly  Oriental." 

Shakespeare  is  the  next  writer  brought  to  answer  the  test  of 
comparison.     The  professor  writes  : 

"Again,  if  one  tries  to  imagine  a  play  by  Shakespeare  on  a 
Biblical  subject,  one  will  understand  how  entirely  he  belonged  to 
the  Renaissance,  and  how  entirely  the  Renaissance  was  absorbed 
with  the  life  of  man  and  of  this  world.     The  mere  fact  that  in 


sucl  a  play  David  and  Solomon,  or  Jacob  and  Laban,  would  have 
appeared  in  a  doublet  and  hose  emphasizes  the  great  gulf  between 
Shakespeare  and  this  ancient  literature.  His  interest  would  have 
been  in  the  characters  of  the  play,  in  their  humanity,  in  the  tangled 
web  of  their  fate,  and  in  the  tragedies  wrought  by  their  weaknesses 
and  their  conflicting  desires.  It  is  only  in  the  most  shadowy  way 
that  the  great  forces  which  dominate  Job  and  the  Psalms  and  St 
Paul's  epistles  and  Revelation  came  into  his  pages.  And  when 
one  puts  even  his  greatest  plays  beside  these  books  of  the  Bible 
one  finds  the  modern  writing  almost  trivial  and  ephemeral  beside 
the  old.  Much  reading  in  the  Bible  will  soon  bring  one  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  mood  in  which  all  art  seems  a  juggling  with 
trifles,  and  an  attempt  to  catch  the  unessential,  when  the  everlast- 
ing verities  are  slipping  by.  The  silent  unhurrying  rumination  of 
the  East  makes  our  modern  flood  of  literature  seem  garrulous  and 
chattering;  even  the  great  literature  of  the 
Greeks  loses  beside  the  compression  and 
massiveness  of  the  Old  Testament." 


REV.   SAM    P.    J  ONES, 

"  The  most  powerful  evangel  of  Christ," 
says  Thomas  E.  Watson,  "  that  recent  history 
has  known." 


SAM   JONES,  THE   SCOURGING 
EVANGELIST. 

"  \T  O  man  had  such  sharp  wit,  such  force 
■*■  ^  of  apt  illustration,  such  terrible  de- 
nunciatory powers  "  as  the  Rev.  Sam  Jones, 
says  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cin- 
cinnati). In  these  words  is  contained  the 
gist  of  much  of  the  comment  on  the  power  of 
the  late  evangelist.  His  great  work  lay  in 
"disclosing  the  secrets  of  impure  and  sinful 
lives."  Tho  born  a  Southerner,  and  perform- 
ing the  major  part  of  his  work  in  the  South 
and  Southwest,  he  had,  remarks  The  Univer- 
salist  Leader  (Boston),  "little  of  the  Southern 
facility  of  flowery,  rhetorical  speech.  There 
were  no  lofty  flights  of  the  imagination  and 
seldom  any  strain  of  poetic  sentiment  in  his 
platform  efforts."  "  In  the  hundreds  of  ser- 
mons reported  he  has  left  few  passages  which 
may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  oratory,  but 
his  'quit  your  meanness  and  join  the  church  '  will  be  remembered 
as  summing  up  the  import  of  his  preaching  as  an  example  of  the 
'style  '  which,  in  this  case  surely,  was  'the  man  '  Sam  Jones." 

On  October  15,  at  the  age  of  sixty  lacking  one  day,  the  Rev. 
Sam  P.  Jones  died  on  a  train  while  traveling  from  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  had  held  revival  services.  Beginning  life  as  a  lawyer, 
he  was  converted,  joined  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  1880  turned  to  evangelistic  work.  His  great  suc- 
cess began  in  1883  or  1884,  and  for  some  years  was  extraordinary. 
Says  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York) :  "  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, some  of  the  meetings  he  held  were  probably  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  religion  in  America. "  Continuing  its  estimate, 
The  Christian  Advocate  attempts  to  account  for  his  waning  popu- 
larity after  a  lapse  of  about  ten  years  : 

"  This  was  due  in  part  to  conditions  and  in  part  to  the  man  him- 
self. There  was  during  the  late  nineties  a  decided  reaction  against 
sensational  evangelism.  The  success  of  Jones  and  of  a  few  others 
had  brought  into  existence  a  large  crop  of  cheap  imitators.  Many 
of  these  were  morally  unworthy  ;  others  were  inefficient,  substitu- 
ting sound  for  sense  and  manipulation  for  power.  The  reaction 
which  they  caused  coincided  with  the  development  of  certain  lim- 
itations which  Mr.  Jones  had  from  the  beginning  exhibited.  He 
allowed  himself— unconsciously,  perhaps,  yet  none  the  less  truly 
— to  become  the  victim  of  his  facility  in  public  utterance,  espe- 
cially of  his  wit  and  humor,  and  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  entertain- 
ing instead  of  teaching  or  moving  his  audiences.  An  air  of  self- 
satisfaction  at  his  own  popularity,  coupled  with  the  habit  of  rather 
roughly  castigating  other  ministers,  especially  the  regular  pastors, 
indulged  in  humorously  at  first,  became  later  an  outstanding  de- 
fect. His  best  friends  also  lamented  his  levity  of  speech  and  his 
crass  provincialisms 

"He was  a  man   of  marked   power  over   an   audience.      His 
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knowledge  of  the  common  man  was  profound,  and  his  perception  of 
how  to  make  effective  use  of  rough  humor  was  surprizing.  On  occa- 
sions he  preached  with  great  dignity  and  reserve.  His  fertility  is 
attested  in  that  nowhere  was  he  more  popular  as  a  preacher  than 
at  Cartersville,  Ga.,  his  home  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  open,  a  man's  man,  getting  his  sermons  from 
life  -  his  life  and  that  of  others— rather  than  from  the  books.  He 
emphasized  a  few  fundamentals  of  Christian  teaching  and  appealed 
powerfully  and  constantly  to  the  aroused  human  will. 

"Not  the  least  element  in  his  success  was  a  voice  of  such  ex- 
traordinary quality  that  he  could  speak  in  what  seemed  a  conversa- 
tional tone  to  an  audience  of  four  or  five  thousand  people,  none  of 
whom  would  lose  a  word.  His  elocution  was  perfect  because  his 
hearers  were  not  aware  that  he  was  an  elocutionist  at  all. 

"  On  the  whole  he  carried  himself  through  the  vicissitudes,  the 
excitements,  the  temptations,  the  exhaustions,  the  emotionalism, 
the  mental  and  physical  dissipations  incident  to  the  career  of  a 
popular  evangelist  about  as  creditably  as  a  man  well  could.  He 
plucked  many  a  brand  from  the  burning,  and  in  thousands  of 
hearts  and  homes  all  over  the  country  his  name  is  as  ointment 
poured  forth." 

From  another  source,  and  that  non-clerical,  we  take  some  parts 
of  the  estimate  furnished  by  a  fellow  Georgian,  Thomas  E.  Wat- 
son. The  Atlanta  Georgian  reprints  a  sketch  of  Jones  written  by 
Mr.  Watson  just  after  the  "failure  of  his  candidacy  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  in  1896."  Describing  his  first  attendance  at  a  meeting 
conducted  by  Sam  Jones  Mr.  Watson  writes: 

'•  We  did  not  yawn  the  day  we  went  to  hear  Sam  Jones. 

"There  he  was, clad  in  a  little  black  jump-tail  coat,  and  looking 
as  much  like  the  regulation  preacher  as  we  look  like  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

"  He  was  not  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  right  next  to  his  crowd, 
standing  within  the  railing,  and  almost  in  touch  of  the  victims. 

"His  head  was  down,  as  if  he  was  holding  on  to  his  chain  of 
thought  by  the  teeth,  but  his  right  hand  was  going  energetically 
up  and  down,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  pump-handle. 

"And,  Lord!  how  he  did  hammer  the  brethren.  How  he  did 
peel  the  amen  corner.  How  he  did  smash  their  solemn  self-con- 
ceit, their  profound  self-satisfaction,  their  peaceful  copartnership 
with  the  Almighty,  their  placid  conviction  that  they  were  the 
trustees  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ! 

"We  sinners  looked  on,  listened,  grinned.  It  was  all  we  could 
do  to  keep  from  saying,  'Sick  'em,  Sam  ! ' 

"  We  knew  some  of  those  men.  We  sinners  knew  their  failings. 
We  wondered  where  Jones  had  learned  it  all.  We  rejoiced  ex- 
ceedingly, and  the  amen-corner  brethren  sweated  in  their  great 
agony. 

"After  a  while,  with  solemn,  irresistible  force,  Jones  called  on 
these  brethren  to  rise  in  public,  confess  their  shortcomings,  and 
kneel  for  divine  grace. 

"And  they  knelt.  With  groans  and  sobs  and  tears  these  old 
bell-wethers  of  the  flock  fell  on  their  knees  and  cried  aloud  in 
their  distress. 

"And  the  little  man  in  the  short-tail  coat  was  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

"Then  what? 

"  He  turned  his  guns  upon  us  sinners  and  he  enfiladed  us.  He 
raked  us  fore  and  aft.  He  gave  us  grape  and  canister  and  all  the 
rest.  He  abused  us  and  ridiculed  us;  he  stormed  at  us  and 
laughed  at  us;  he  called  us  flop-eared  hounds,  beer-kcgs,  and 
whisky-soaks.  He  plainly  said  that  we  were  all  hypocrites  and 
liars,  and  he  intimated,  somewhat  broadly,  that  most  of  us  would 
steal. 

"Oh,  we  had  a  time  of  it,  I  assure  you.  For  six  weeks  the 
farms  and  the  stores  were  neglected,  and  Jones,  Jones,  JONES 
was  the  whole  thing." 

After  hearing  of  his  death,  Tom  Watson  paid  to  Sam  Jones  a 
tribute  in  the  Atlanta  Evening  News,  from  which  we  quote : 

"Against  vice  in  all  its  forms  he  brought  every  weapon  known 
to  the  armory  of  Right,  and  lie  used  thorn,  with  a  force  and  skill 
and  tireless  energy  which  made  him  the  most  powerful  evangel  of 
Christ  that  recent  history  has  known. 

"Brilliant,  witty,  wise,  eloquent,  profound  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  no  man  ever  faced  an  audience  who  could  so 
easily  master  it. 


"  From  laughter  to  tears,  from  indifference  to  enthusiasm,  from 
levity  to  intense  emotion,  he  could  lead  the  multitude  at  his  will. 
Under  his  magnetism  and  will  power  the  brazen  libertine  blushed 
for  shame,  the  hardened  criminal  trembled  in  fear,  smug  respecta- 
bility saw  its  shortcomings,  sham  Christians  forgot  to  be  self- 
complacent,  social  hypocrites  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  the  miser 
opened  his  purse." 


SERVICE  RENDERED   BY   DESTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM. 

A  GREAT  theology  has  never  been  so  near  any  age  as  it  is 
near  our  own.  So  declares  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Howe, 
who  contemplates  the  "  growing  power  of  modern  theology,  ex- 
panded by  science  and  purged  by  criticism."  Physical  science, 
in  contributing  to  this  end,  he  says  in  an  address  published  in 
The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher  (New  York),  has  vastly  increased 
the  area  of  knowledge,  and  has  given  religious  ideas  a  depth  and 
a  sweep  which  "  the  old  creed-makers  were  unable  to  do."  Even 
destructive  historical  criticism  has  done  valuable  service  to  the- 
ology.    Says  Dr.  Howe : 

"The  Scriptures  have  been  in  the  furnace  and  are  emerging 
without  the  singe  of  fire  upon  any  of  their  elemental  or  essential 
truths.  The  historic  vindication  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is 
completer  than  ever  before,  while  nature  has  been  strangely  in 
our  time  dropping  her  veils  and  growing  more  and  more  trans- 
parent. The  physical  universe  has  expanded  in  our  time  into  im- 
measurable distances  on  every  hand,  out  of  which  God  has  been 
strangely  breaking  forth  upon  us;  the  lancet  windows  which  nat- 
ural science  has  fashioned  for  us  have  widened  out  into  such  ex 
pansive  outlooks  that  we  can  all  but  see  the  sweeping  folds  of 
God's  garment  and  touch  its  hem  in  a  way  the  old  creed-makers 
were  unable  to  do.  In  view  of  the  new  light  upon  Scripture  and 
upon  the  vastly  expanded  physical  universe  and  the  profounder 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  may  dare  believe  that  theol- 
ogy stands  at  this  moment  at  a  hundred  doors  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  at  her  girdle  that  will  admit  her  to  a  wider  world  than  has 
hitherto  been  explored.  If  the  old  awe  born  of  superstition  or  of 
half-beliefs  has  been  dropping  away,  a  new  wonder  has  come  to 
birth  at  the  extent  and  mystery  of  the  spiritual  cosmos,  and  out  of 
that  enlargement  of  knowledge  a  greater  theology  will  be  born." 

What  this  theology  will  exactly  be  must  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter and  caliber  of  those  who  formulate,  teach,  and  preach  it. 
In  any  case  the  historic  spirit  will  enlarge  the  scope  of  revelation, 
by  making  it  a  part  of  the  church's  present  life,  and  in  this  way  a 
revival  of  an  extensive  character  is  likely  to  result  through  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  and  the  new  theology  inaugurated.  Dr\ 
Howe  goes  on  to  say  : 

"What  that  theology  is  to  be  depends  upon  the  equipment  and 
furnishing  ot  the  theologian.  Just  now  we  are,  or  rather  have 
been,  at  the  mercy  of  the  historical  student.  In  our  time  the  his- 
toric spirit  has  been  exploring  origins  and  methods  of  revelation, 
and  it  has  been  this  historic  spirit  in  certain  of  its  schools  that  has 
been  loud  in  its  proclamation  of  the  impossibility  of  definite  and 
final  reconstruction.  The  historical  spirit  has  done  us  valuable 
service  which  the  theologian  is  first  to  acknowledge  ;  it  has  made 
some  of  the  old  thinking  impossible  and  irrecoverable,  but  it  has 
overworked  the  contention  for  the  non-historicity  of  the  record  ot 
revelation,  and  understated  the  place  of  personality  as  an  in- 
strument of  revelation.  .  .  .  We  shall  probably  reflesh  and 
reembody  some  of  these  stalking  ghosts  of  history,  and  find  that 
there  were  really  warm  heart-beats  behind  their  breasts  very  nearly 
like  our  own.  The  historic  spirit  has  put  us  very  largely  in  its 
debt;  but  we  would  insist  upon  the  plus  sign  when  we  are  seeking 
for  our  future  theologian.  Faith  and  vision  and  experience  are 
indispensable  for  the  equipment  of  the  theologian.  A  student  of 
the  mere  outsides  of  revelation  may  miss  the  whole  substance  and 
essence  of  a  divine  revelation.  The  historic  spirit  can  chase  all 
the  angels  of  supernaturalism  back  into  heaven,  and  beat  down 
the  great  revelation  into  commonplace ;  but  joined  with  faith  and 
vision,  and  a  profound  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
redeem  a  soul  from  sin,  it  can  rear  those  alpine  summits  again." 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   FATHER   OF   MODERN    ITALIAN   DRAMA. 

GIUSEPPE  GIACOSA,  who  died  at  Milan  in  September, 
was  one  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  most  to  Italy's 
splendid  literary  revival.  With  these  words  Edouard  Rod,  the 
novelist,  critic,  and  essayist,  begins  his  article  in  Le  Figaro  (Paris) 
on  the  personality  and  work  of  his  late  friend.  Giacosa's  dramatic 
career  extended  over  thirty  years,  tho  only  of  late  has  his  fame 
spread  to  English-speaking  countries.  In  the  United  States  only 
one  of  his  plays — of  a  "  social "  character— "  The  Rights  of  the 
Soul,"  has  been  produced,  Miss  Mary  Shaw  having  placed  it  in 
her  repertory  together  with  several  Ibsen 
dramas.  Giacosa  was  influenced  by  the  Nor- 
wegian master,  but  Rod  denies  that  the  in- 
fluence was  especially  marked  in  the  play 
named.  He  considers  Giacosa  an  original 
and  essentially  Italian  force. 

We  translate  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
his  article,  in  which  he  briefly  summarizes  sev- 
eral of  the  Giacosa  plays  : 

"  When  Giacosa  first  took  up  the  writing  of 
plays,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  Italian 
stage  was  almost  empty.  At  any  rate,  no  na- 
tional dramatist  disputed  the  vogue  that  for- 
eigners then  had  on  it.  He  had  the  fortune  to 
make  an  immediate  success.  A  piece  in  one 
act,  'A  Chess  Contest,1  obtained  a  remarkable 
popularity. 

"  Yet  this  piece  was  only  a  graceful  fantasy. 
In  a  feudal  chateau,  in  Roman  times,  the 
daughter  of  a  lord,  invincible  in  chess  as 
Atalanta  was  in  running,  is  playing  a  game 
with  a  young  page  who  loved  her  but  was  too 
poor  to  aspire  to  her  hand.  The  stakes  were 
—her  hand  against  his  head.  The  page  plays 
abominably,  but  at  each  bad  move  he  excuses 
himself  by  saying  to  his  antagonist, '  I  am  look- 
ing at  your  eyes,  which  are  so  beautiful.'  In 
this  way  he  manages  to  distract  her  own  attention,  and  love  causes 
her  to  lose  the  game. 

"This  agreeable  playlet  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  Giacosa's 
works  that  was  acclaimed  throughout  Italy,  where  decentraliza- 
tion, differences  of  taste,  and  the  rivalry  of  provinces  make  a 
unanimous  success  almost  impossible. 

"But  Giacosa  was  soon  to  surpass  it,  and  greatly — first  in  his- 
torical drama  of  a  somewhat  romantic  turn,  and  later  in  modern 
drama,  in  which  he  raised  himself  very  high." 

*  One  of  his  best  historical  plays,  "  The  Countess  de  Challant," 
was  produced  once  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  It  failed, 
and  Rod  says  he  can  not  understand  the  failure,  for  it  is  an 
impressive  (if  slightly  artificial)  and  tragic  work  of  the  first  order 
in  its  own  class. 

But  Giacosa's  modern  works  are  superior,  Rod  continues.  To 
quote  further: 

"  One  of  them,  'Triste  Amours,'  seems  to  me  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  stirring  studies  of  passion  to  be  found  in  the  contem- 
porary repertory.  It  has  to  do  with  two  lovers  who  betray  them- 
selves in  an  impulse  of  honor.  I  know  few  scenes  comparable  to 
that  in  which  the  secret  escapes  hearts  closed  by  lying,  hearts  that, 
having  long  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of  falsehood,  end  by  revolt- 
ing against  it  and  freeing  themselves  in  a  transport  of  pride.  .  .  . 
This  piece  is  of  universal  significance  and  truth. 

"It  was  not,  however,  accepted  without  discussion.  Another 
play,  'Like  the  Leaves,'  met  with  a  better  reception.  It  puts  on 
the  scene  those  weak  creatures  of  whom  our  time  has  produced 
so  many,  creatures  who,  without  wickedness  or  vice,  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  along  by  the  torrent  of  modern  life,  so 
incapable  of  resisting  any  pleasurable  temptation  or  of  endur- 
ing the  weariness  of  work  and  the  privations  of  mediocrity 
that,  once  they  falter,  they  sink  lower  and  lower.     To  such  the 


play  opposes  a  man  of  aggressiveness  and  energy  who,  without 
merits  of  any  sort,  corrects  their  faults,  succeeds  in  part  in  saving 
them  from  themselves  and  in  rehabilitating  the  family  compro- 
mised by  their  cowardice.  This  play  is  half  satire,  half  observed 
reality.  It  was  a  triumphant  success.  Giacosa  had  put  his  finger 
on  one  of  the  plagues  of  our  time,  and  he  was  understood. 

"A  word  on  'The  Rights  of  the  Soul,'  whose  subject  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  title.  Our  feelings  belong  to  ourselves,  and  so 
long  as  they  do  not  take  the  forms  of  culpable  deeds,  no  one  has 
the  right  to  call  us  to  account.  This  is  the  thesis  of  the  play  [a 
story  of  love,  jealousy,  loyalty,  and  controlled  passion]." 

Giacosa,  Rod  adds,  was  an  earnest  thinker  and  sincere  artist. 
but  in  all  personal  relations  simple,  unaffected,  genial.  He  was 
a  giant  physically.  He  had  a  family,  whom  he  loved  tenderly, 
and  his  life  was  uneventful,  a  life  of  work, 
domestic  happiness,  and  peace. 


PROF.  JOHN  C.  VAN  DYKE, 

Who  charges  the  directors  of  European 
galleries  with  wilfully  suppressing  the  truth 
in  their  attributions  of  pictures. 


PICTURES    IN    MASQUERADE. 

'  1  "HE  false  attribution  of  pictures  is  one 
*■  of  the  worst  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
student's  pathway,  says  Prof.  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  who  further  intimates  that  that  pathway 
is  more  or  less  thickly  strewn.  The  mere  fact. 
he  declares,  that  an  artist's  name  is  attached 
to  a  picture  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  or 
the  Pitti  or  the  Prado  proves  nothing  as  to  its 
genuineness.  Indeed,  "  so  far  from  doing  so 
it  may  almost  make  its  genuineness  suspi- 
cious." Directors  of  galleries  like  to  have  the 
great  names  in  their  catalogs,  we  are  told,  and 
when  accident  or  tradition  has  coupled  a  can- 
vas and  a  great  name  there  is  long  hesitation 
about  correcting  the  false  attribution.  A  case 
in  point  is  cited  by  the  writer : 


"  The  Louvre  has  upon  its  catalog  not  few- 
er than  thirteen  pictures  set  down  under  the 
name  of  Raphael.  Of  these  there  is  an  early 
'St.  George,'  an  early 'St.  Michael,'  'La  Belle 
Jardiniere,'  the  'Holy  Family  of  Francis  I.,'  and  a  portrait— five 
in  all — that  are  genuine,  tho  not  one  of  the  five  is  an  important  ex- 
ample of  the  painter.  The  other  eight  attributed  to  him  are  by 
pupils,  imitators,  or  painters  who  painted  in  a  style  somewhat  like 
his.  That  the  director  of  the  Louvre  should  mend  his  catalog  by 
crossing  off  eight  Raphaels  is,  of  course,  expecting  too  much.  It 
would  lower  the  importance  of  the  gallery  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
The  truth  must  be  supprest,  and  false  art-history  continue  to  be 
taught." 

The  Louvre  is  not  alone  culpable  in  this  respect.  The  Dresden 
Gallery  after  a  long  fight  with  its  critics  about  the  alleged  "  Read- 
ing Magdalen"  by  Correggio,  finally  gave  up  under  public  pres 
sure  and  labeled  the  picture  as  "  of  the  school  of  Van  der  Werff  " 
—not  even  Italian.  Our  own  galleries,  says  Professor  Van  Dyke, 
contain  pictures  attributed  to  Velasquez  that  "  may  be  by  his  pupil 
and  son-in-law  Mazo,  or  by  his  facile  imitator,  Carreno  de  Mi- 
rando."  "They  may  be  good  pictures  and  suggest  Velasquez, 
but  they  are  not  by  him."  Likewise  may  be  found  in  our  catalogs 
the  names  of  Holbein  or  Hals  or  Rubens  or  Terburg,  which  may 
represent  good  pictures,  if  by  less  distinguished  artists.  ~*he  evil 
of  this  false  representation  is  that  these  misnamed  pictures  give  a 
false  idea  of  the  artist's  method  and  style.  "This  is  true  of  such 
a  picture  as  the  supposed  portrait  of  Beatrice  d'Este,  attributed 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is  probably  not  Beatrice  d'Este,  and  is 
certainly  not  by  Leonardo;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  beauti- 
ful picture." 

Besides  the  pictures  falsely  attributed  there  are  the  copies  that 
pass  as  "  replicas"  of  well-authenticated  pictures.  These  copies 
were  made  by  pupils  or  assistants  of  the  master,  they  "  look  like 
an  old  master,  and  in  every  respect  except  drawing,  handling,  and 
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general  quality  are  like  the  original."     Professor  Van  Dyke  illus- 
trates, in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (November): 

"There  is  a  'Madonna of  the  Rocks,'  attributed  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  the  Louvre,  and  another  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
and  the  dispute  still  wages  as  to  which  is  the  original  and  which 
the  copy.     There  are  not  fewer  than  three  Raphael  portraits  of 


PORTRAIT  OF  MARIANA  OF  AUSTRIA,  QUEEN   OF  SPAIN, 

At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  attributed  to  Velasquez. 

Professor  Van  Dyke  declares  that  our  pictures  attributed  to  Velas- 
quez may  be  charming,  but  are  not  by  the  great  Spaniard. 

Julius  II.,  one  each  in  the  Pitti,  the  Uffizi,  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London;  and  there  are  half-a-dozen  portraits  of  Philip  IV. 
by  Velasquez  scattered  through  various  galleries. 

"The  existence  of  these  repeated  portraits  is  quite  easily  ex- 
plained. ...  In  Philip's  days  there  was  no  photography,  and 
when  he  wished  a  likeness  of  himself  to  give  to  a  brother  sover- 
eign of  Austria,  France,  or  England  he  simply  ordered  Velasquez 
to  have  a  picture  made  from  a  former  portrait 
which  had  proved  acceptable.  Velasquez,  in 
turn,  probably  ordered  Mazo  or  Carreno  or 
some  other  pupil  to  make  the  copy,  merely  sat- 
isfying himself  that  the  work  was  well  done  and 
putting  his  official  stamp  of  approval  upon  it. 
The  recipient  of  the  portrait  was  no  doubt  told 
that  Velasquez  did  it,  and  in  that  way  the  picture 
was  handed  down  in  its  royal  gallery  as  a  Ve- 
lasquez 'presented  by  the  King  of  Spain.'  " 

Some  valuable  suggestions  are  given  by  the 
writer  as  to  how  the  copies  may  be  detected  : 

"  Now  the  copy  when  done  by  an  inferior  pu- 
pil or  common  copyist  is  easily  detected.  The 
original  is  perhaps  painted  freely  and  boldly  by 
a  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  making  a  blunder. 
In  his  drawing  he  knows  that  if  he  slips  over 
the  line,  or  pushes  a  light  or  shade  or  tone  too 
hard,  he  can  easily  rub  it  out,  do  it  over  again, 
mend  it  quickly  enough.  People  like  Rubens, 
Mils,  Rembrandt,  or  Velasquez  drew  swiltly 
and  'landled  surely;  but  the  poor  copyist  who 
com^s  after  them  tries  to  reproduce  their  work 
aneifc  'Milan  inch  at  a  time  and  is  always  fear- 
ful tha.  'i.s  brush  will  slip  over  a  light  or  an  out- 
line. The  result  is  the  copy  shows  timidity, 
!ly  in  the  outline-drawing  and  the  brush- 
handling;  the  picture  is  weak,  spiritless,  want- 
in  individuality,  and,  above  all,  wanting  in 

lities  i  '  body,  bulk,  and  substance   which  distinguish   a 

tide  from  \n  imitation.     If  the  original  is  a  portrait  the 

sitt  a  live  iook  and  tin-  a  ill  appear  as  tho  done 

iea»h  •,  if  tli'  :  is  .1  landscape  by 

S  in  the  copy  will  lack  in  hi  inch-drawing,  the  leaves 
:>eavy  and   the  sky  woolly  :  if  the  original  is  a  historical 


picture  by  Rubens  the  copy  will  have  flesh  notes  that  are  hectic, 
the  robes  will  want  in  depth  and  resonance,  and  the  handling  will 
lack  in  fluency. 

"On  the  contrary,  a  copy  made  by  a  first-rate  artist  may  not 
deceive  an  expert  but  it  will  often  lead  astray  an  amateur.  To 
the  expert  a  picture  after  Rembrandt  by  Bol  proves  itself  a  copy 
because  it  reveals  the  methods  and  mannerisms  of  Bol.  The  in- 
dividuality of  the  copyist  protrudes  itself  in  color,  handling,  and 
drawing.  Two  portraits  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  in  the 
Velasquez  room  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid  are  almost  surely  copies 
after  Velasquez,  simply  because  they  do  not  show  Velasquez's- 
brush.  They  show  the  handling  of  some  other  person.  But  the 
amateur  does  not  read  the  picture  easily  and  is  continually  de- 
ceived. So,  too,  on  occasion  are  experts  and  artists.  We  are 
told  that  Andrea  del  Sarto's  copy  of  Raphael's  '  Leo  X.'  deceived 
even  Giulio  Romano,  who  had  a  part  in  painting  the  original. 
And  many  times  have  altar-pieces  been  taken  out  of  Italy  and 
copies  put  up  in  their  places  that  were  not  detected  until  long 
years  afterward." 

In  all  the  matter  of  what  is  true  or  false,  what  is  a  copy  or  a 
"school  piece,"  what  is  repainted  or  what  is  erroneously  attrib- 
uted, the  writer  recommends  the  amateur  to  be  guided  by  the 
books  of  such  experts  on  Italian  painting  as  Morelli,  Berenson, 
and  Frizzoni. 

THE    "FOREIGN   STUDENT"    PROTESTS. 

PROFESSOR  MUNSTERBERG,  of  Harvard,  has  accepted 
the  bait  of  "welcome  criticism  "  held  out  by  the  Simplified- 
Spelling  Board,  and  gives  certain  views  of  the  matter  natural  to 
the  "  foreigner,"  for  whom  the  work  of  the  Board  protest  a  certain 
solicitude.  He  quotes  the  expression  of  faith  of  that  body  that 
English  will  become  the  "dominant  and  international  language  of 
the  world"  if  there  is  removed  the  impediment  to  reaching  that 
goal,  namely,  the  "intricate  and  disordered  spelling  which  makes 
it  a  puzzle  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates  and  a  mystery  to  the 
stranger  beyond  the  seas."  He  adduces  his  personal  fitness  to 
judge  of  the  case  thus  raised  by  confessing  that  he  "  spoke  the 
first  English  sentence  of  his  life  only  after  having  been  made  a 


After  a  long  light  with 


HE  ALLEGED  "BEADING   MAGDALEN"  HY   CORREGGIO. 

the  critics,  tin-  Dresden  Gallery  gave  up  the  attribution  to  Correggio  and  labeled 
the  picture  "  of  thi  of  Van  der  Werff." 

professor  in  Harvard  University,"  hence  he  can  enter  sympathet- 
ically into  the  position  of  "  any  little  schoolboy  in  France  or  Ger- 
many or  Italy."  With  this  client  in  mind  he  asks  in  Mc C/utr's 
Ma&  November): 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  difficulties  which  the  fo.;igner  encounters  in 
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In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

THE  MADONNA  OF  THE  ROCKS, 

By  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  dispute  still  rages  as  to  which  is  the  original  and  which  the  copy. 


acquiring  his  English  are  those  which  our  simplifiers  are  going  to 
remove?  This  pretension,  at  least,  I  venture  to  deny  with  full 
conviction.  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  and  his  followers  have  given 
out  the  three  hundred  words  which  are  to  be  improved.  Send 
them  over  to  the  boys  and  girls  '  beyond  the  seas  *  who  are  grinding 
at  their  English  grammar  to-day,  and  tell  them  that  the  happy  day 
has  come  when  their  despair  shall  be  ended.  But  they  will  shake 
their  heads.  They  will  feel  as  if  you  had  told  them  that  their  his- 
tory learning  was  too  heavy  a  burden,  and  that  therefore  in  future 
the  teacher  would  omit  the  little  anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  the 
heroes.  No,  for  them  the  spell  which  needs  dispelling  is  not  mis- 
spelling. 

"The  fundamental  difficulty  of  English  for  us  foreigners  is,  of 
course,  the  pronunciation ;  then  comes  the  abundance  of  syno- 
nyms, then  the  many  characteristic  idioms  and.  certainly  of  minor 
importance,  many  tricks  of  spelling — but  not  the  spelling  of  such 
words  as  the  famous  three  hundred  words.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  foreigner — I  do  not  speak  of  the  hotel-waiters— sees  the  Eng- 
lish words  before  he  hears  them  ;  and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
To  him  the  words  are  for  a  long  while  the  printed  letters  on  the 
page,  and  he  has  thus  no  other  natural  interest  than  that  those 
words  shall  suggest  as  much  as  possible  of  their  meaning  and 
their  internal  structure  in  their  outer  appearance.  The  more  hints 
and  signs  there  are  to  indicate  which  is  which,  the  more  easily  he 
will  find  his  way  in  the  wilderness.  The  more  vividly  the  analo- 
gies, not  of  sound  but  of  grammatical  formation,  are  felt  in  the 
look  of  the  words,  the  more  quickly  he  will  feel  familiar  among 
the  strangers." 

Taking  an  illustration  in  the  dismissal  of  the  ending  "  ed  "  the 
professor  declares  that  the  foreign  reader  who  has  learned  that 
this  ending  was  the  sign  of  the  participle  has  lost  that  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  feeling  of  safety  : 


"  That  is  now  gone  ;  the  poor  boy  will  have  simply  to  learn  by 
heart  the  sixty-two  new  verbs  whose  participle  goes  in  future  with- 
out this 'ed-'ification.  I  hear  whole  classes  reciting  sadly, 'Ex- 
ceptions from  the  rule  of  "  ed  "  are  addresl,  affixt,  blest,  blusht. 
carest,  chapt.  clapt,  dipt,  comprest,  eonfesl,  and  so  forth.'  And  if 
the  grammar  copies  its  information  from  the  circular  of  the  Spell- 
ing Board  itself,  those  poor  children  will  read  the  list  of  excep- 
tions in  a  paragraph  which  itself  contains  the  participles  spelled, 
mentioned,  handicaped,  ignored,  and  others  which  seem  to  them 
of  the  same  order.  There  remains  for  them  no  other  consolation 
than  the  thought  that  these  are  just '  the  exceptions,'  and  that  their 
Latin  grammar  has  somewhat  accustomed  them  to  consider  ex- 
ception as  the  legalized  cruelty  of  grammarians  ;  but  that  such 
new  punishments  for  foreign  children  should  be  invented  in  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  would  strike  them  as  surprizing." 

The  pronunciation  of  the  foreigner,  says  Professor  Mlinster- 
berg,  "  remains  for  a  long  while  so  incorrect  and  poor  that  any 
caricature  of  spelling  would  be  for  him  sufficiently  phonetic." 
What  he  needs,  it  is  declared,  is  to  be  able  to  recognize  clearly 
the  inner  relations  of  words  on  the  printed  page."  To  quote 
further : 

"That  alone  can  attract  the  foreigner,  and  every  difficulty  in 
such  a  direction  makes  him  shrink  from  the  foreign  idiom.  But 
can  we  doubt  that  the  alteration  of  the  sixty-two  participles  works 
diametrically  against  his  comfort?  Kist  is  now  to  be  written  like 
list,  prest  like  rest,  discnst  like  disgust.  Even  the  obscuring  words 
with  a  double  meaning  have  been  increased  :  mist  is  now  mist  and 
missed;  past  is  now  past  and  passed;  and  yet  nowhere  unity: 
wisht  but  notjislit,  ivinkt  but  not  /inlet.  You  could  not  make  it 
worse  for  the  foreigner;  whether  pleasant  for  the  English-born, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  utter  an  opinion. 

"  The  vowels  do  not  fare  better  than  the  consonants.     Of  course> 
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the  English  child  who  hears  the  simple  sounds  of  though  and 
through  in  the  nursery  and  learns  much  later  how  to  write  them 
may  be  irritated  by  the  complexity.  But  the  foreign  schoolboy 
who  sees  words  of  that  type  has  not  the  slightest  difficulty  with 
them.  To  learn  how  they  are  pronounced  is  very  easy  because 
they  stick  in  the  imagination  just  through  their  curious  configura- 
tion ;  no  German  or  French  word  looks  like  them— they  are  taken 
as  interesting  freaks  of  language,  which  are  the  more  impressive 
on  account  of  their  very  originality.  Just  so  it  was  easy  for  us,  in 
the  geography  lesson,  to  read  the  word  'Worcester.'  Such  gro- 
tesque abnormities  are  quite  handy  for  the  foreigner.  Now  he  is 
suddenly  to  see  the  word  the  written  like  who,  and  once  again 
he  loses  a  convenient  landmark  in 
the  printed  sentence.  But  perhaps 
he  is  still  more  puzzled  by  thru. 
when  he  is  required  to  speak  it  like 
shoe  and  true.  And  with  the  edict 
of  the  Board  that  clew  become 
i  lite,  queue  become  cue,  and  woe 
become  wo,  the  helps  for  the  eye 
are  gone.  You  have  only  to  write 
t lie  three  words  to,  two,  and  too 
simply  tu,  in  harmony  with  thru, 
to  make  the  phonetic  victory  com- 
plete. Is  this  a  help  to  the  for- 
eigner, who  asks  nothing  but  to 
see  with  ease  the  differences  be- 
tween the  words?" 


WHAT  CHICAGO  THINKS 
OF   "PEER  GYNT." 

\  CCORDING  to  *he  Chicago 
papers  a  dramatic  event  of 
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the  first  importance  took  place  in 
that  city  on  October  30.  That 
event,  according  to  Amy  Leslie,  of 
/'he  News,  disclosed  "  three  Titans 
—  Ibsen,  Mansfield,  and  Grieg- 
yoked  in  glittering  sympathy  to  dis- 
pense fan tasmal  problems  of  Peer 
Gynt.'"  It  was  something  of 
which  a  nation  may  be  proud,  says 

the  same  writer,  "  when  a  celebrated  player  has  been  allowed  to  see 
his  own  way,  to  feel  his  own  security  of  fame  vividly  enough  to 
sit  aside  the  usual  obsequious  submission  to  the  public  and  plunge 
into  a  dazzling  experiment  con  amore,  believing  his  public  will 
understand  and  applaud."  That  Mr.  Mansfield  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  we  gather  from  the  words  of  James 
o'Donnell  Bennett,  of  The  Record-Herald,  who  declares  that  "  the 
perilous  experiment  of  transferring  a  poem  so  long  and  so  intricate 
from  the  book  to  the  stage  was  triumphantly  made."  As  Peer, 
we  are  told,  Mr.  Mansfield  began  "a  new  chapter  in  his  already 
momentous  career."  Never,  says  Burns  Mantle,  of  The  Inter 
Ocean,  has  Mr.  Mansfield  "  proved  his  command  of  a  native  abil- 
ity in  the  pure  art  of  acting,  and  never  has  he  set  out  to  capture 
the  eye  of  those  whose  ears  he  can  not  reach  with  moredeliberate- 
ness  than  he  does  this  year."  The  Protean  nature  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field's presentment  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  The 
Record-Herald: 

"The  mere  catalog  of  the  exterior  adornments  he  flings  over 
this  role  is  bewildering.  He  frolics;  he  presents  a  frozen  epitome 
of  the  terrors  of  a  credulous  and  ignorant  mind  confronting  the 
spectral  and  the  horrible;  he  voices  the  cry  of  love  and  yearning, 
grief  and  despair,  and  the  glib,  sardonic  utterance  of  comfortable 
ilism ;  he  La  vibrant  with  youth  and  the  joy  of  living;  he 
shakes  with  the  palsy  of  broken  age;  he  is  by  turns  easy,  non- 
chalant, and  bland,  and  by  turns  a  hunted  creature;  he  dam 
he  sings  ;  he  speaks  German  ;  he  speaks  French  ;  he  jokes  and  he 
cowers;  he  is  poet  and  promoter;  he  pervades  a  play  that  is  every 
thing  from  'Everyman  '  to  '  Faust  '—with  a  dash  of  Bernard  Shaw 


—and  he  animates  a  figure  that  is  as  remote  as  medievalism  and 
as  contemporaneous  as  Dowie." 

For  our  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  dramatic  poem  written  by 
Ibsen— for  the  great  Norwegian  dramatist  himself  never  claimed 
for  his  work  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  pure  drama — we  quote  Mr. 
Bennett's  summary  of  the  ideas  presented  through  the  medium  of 
/•«r,  whom  he  describes  as  a  "long  compromise,  as  a  mad  youth. 
as  a  prosperous  man  in  middle  life,  as  a  broken  old  man."     Thus  : 

"  Peer  is  a  symbol  of  fallible  man,  and  he  is  lifted  above  the 
level  of  the  clouds  among  whom  he  has  dwelt  in  his  remote  moun- 
tain village  solely  by  the  enormous 
sweep  of  his  imagination,  the  daz- 
zling splendor  of  his  aspirations. 
Lying  upon  his  back,  drunken, 
ribald,  despised  of  men,  and  wri- 
thing beneath  the  whips  of  scorn, 
he  gazes  into  the  clouds  and  sees 
there  the  pageant  of  his  glory,  sees 
in  the  vapor  the  battlements  of  his 
kaiserdom,  sees  himself  thus  : 

High  o'er  the  ocean  Peer  Gynt  goes 

a-riding. 
Engelland's  prince  on  the  seashore 

awaits  him ; 
There  too  await  him  all  Engelland's 

maidens. 
Engelland's  nobles,  and  Engelland's 

Kaiser, 
See  him  come  riding,  and  rise  from 

their  banquet. 
Raising  his  crown,  hear  the  Kaiser 

address  him. 

"  But— and  therein  is  the  essence 
of/VwVnature — these  aspirations, 
these  intoxicating  raptures,  take 
him  nowhere.  He  touches  no  mor- 
al heights.  Riches,  pleasure,  the 
low  bow  of  men,  the  absolute  and 
perfect  satisfaction  of  his  basest 
self  he  does  win  and  wring  from 
the  world.  But  self-discipline,  self- 
knowledge,  self-respect  elude  him 
always  because  always  he  eluded 
them.  And  so  at  the  last— shat- 
tered, sodden,  querulous,  very  old  and  very  feeble— he  confronts 
death  in  the  form  of  a  button-molder,  and  into  the  casting  ladle  of 
that  inevitable  one  he  must  go  to  be  re-shaped,  with  the  rest  of 
the  trumpery  derelicts  of  humanity,  into  something  definite,  some- 
tiling  that  has  meaning,  something  that  has  self  in  it  because  it 
shall  not  be  all  selfishness.  From  the  first,  from  the  introductory 
utterance  of  the  jocund  ribaldry  of  Peer  the  youth  in  his  twenties, 
this  emblem  of  vaporous  aspirations  combats  nothing.  Feats  of 
bravado  he  does  rise  to,  but  they  only  conduct  him  deeper  into  the 
maze  of  infamy,  irresolution,  and  compromise.  Specters  of  his 
lusts,  his  follies,  and  his  absurd  declamations  rise  before  him  and 
shriek  and  gibber  at  him.  .  .  .  Peer  flies  them  and  there  comes 
then  his  conflict,  feeble,  grotesque,  frantic  with  'The  Great  Boyg."  * 

The  Mansfield  production,  we  are  told,  achieves  a  double  pur 
pose.     "It  leaches  forth  for  the  imagination  of  the  acutely  poetic 
In  its  deeper  significance  it  is  a  play  for  the  initiated,"  says  Mr 
Mantle,  in  The  Inter  Ocean,  but  "  there  are  moments  when  it  will 
appeal  to  all ;  moments  when  the  heart  values  are  finely  true  and 
the  human  quality  is  strongly  in  evidence." 

The  audience  contained  some  native  Norwegians,  whose  views 
of  the  production,  as  gathered  by  The  Tribune,  are  of  decided  in- 
terest. Consul  Gade*  thinks  Mr.  Mansfield's  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Peer  Gynt  a  "  really  great  one  "  tho  the  production  is  "  not  as 
Norwegian  as  it  might  be."  Alexander  Kielland,  son  of  the  late 
critic  and  litterateur,  declared  Mr.  Mansfield  as  great  a  Peer  Gynt 
as  Bjorn  Bjornsonand  Henrik  Clausen.  Nicolay  Grevsted,  editor 
of  Skandinaven,  said  :  "  He  gives  us  a  strong,  sprightly  Peer,  full 
of  life,  vigor,  enthusiasm,  and  dreams." 
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A    GUIDE  TO  THE   NEW    BOOKS. 


Ade,  George.  In  Pastures  New.  i6mo,  pp.  viii- 
309.     Illustrated.     New   York:     McClure,  Phillips  & 

CO.        $I.2S. 

Mr.  Ade  is  probably  the  only  man  now 
living  who  could  write  a  book  of  travel  in 
Europe  and  be  certain  of  finding  readers 
for  it.-  Readers  of  his  present  book  there 
should  be  plenty.  The  harmless  fun  Mr. 
Ade  is  capable  of  producing  has  been  put 
into;  iit  in  good  measure — wholesome,  hu- 
man, natural  fun. 

Anson,  Sir  William  R.,  Bart.  Principles  of  the 
English  Law  of  Contract,  and  of  Agency  in  its  Relation 
to  Contract.  Eleventh  English  edition.  Second 
American  copyright  edition.  Edited  with  American 
notes  by  Ernest  W.  Huffcut.  8vo,  pp.  li-444.  New 
York:    Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch. 

Beeclier,  Henry  Ward.  The  Life  of  Christ. 
Without-within.  Two  Sermons,  nmo,  pp.  102. 
New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.     $1. 

Brastow,  Lewis  0.,  D.D.  The  Modern  Pulpit:  A 
Study  of  Homiletic  Sources  and  Characteristics. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxii-450.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Browo-Prlce  [Eric  Bohn].  In  the  Van;  or.  The 
Builders.  Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Brigden.  i2mo, 
pp.    352.     Toronto:     McLeod   &    Allen.     81-25. 

I'.meiHon,  Ralph  Waldo.  Friendship  and  Char- 
acter. With  an  essay  on  Emerson's  personality  by 
Emma  Lazarus.  Embossed  leather.  241110.  [Thumb 
Nail  Series.]     New  York:   Century  Co.     $1. 

One  of  three  new  volumes  in  the  ad- 
mirable little  series  called  Thumb  Nail,  the 
others  being  the  "Proverbs  of  Solomon" 
and  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Man  with- 
out a  Country." 

Fitzgerald,  Percy.  Sir  Henry  Irving:  A  Biog- 
raphy. Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xviii-319.  Phila- 
delphia: George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.     $3. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  volume  will  hardly  be 
a  rival  of  Bran  Stoker's  more  elaborated 
and  formal  one.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
a  value  that  is  quite  its  own.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  known  Irving  intimately  for 
about  thirty  years,  and  while  the  impor- 
tance of  the  volume  is  due  in  some  con- 
siderable degree  to  this  fact,  friendship 
has  not  been  permitted  to  color  the  author's 
judgment  of  Irving  as  a  notable  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  stage.  The  book  is  not 
strictly  new,  this,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says, 
being  practically  its  third  issue.  Large 
additions,  however,  have  been  made  to  the 
original  work  as  affecting  a  period  of  ten 
years  not  previously  dealt  with.  In  the 
matter  of  accuracy,  the  original  editions 
received  the  benefit  of  Irving's  own  re- 
vision and  correction.  Among  the  illus- 
trations are  many  of  special  interest  even 
to  those  familiar  with  portraits  of  Irving. 

Hlchens,  Robert.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.  Illus- 
trated by  Orson  Lowell,  nmo,  pp.  485.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.  \ 

Mr.  Hichens's  new  novel  in  its  rich  and 
sensuous  coloring  recalls  certain  features 
of  "The  Garden  of  Allah."     It  is  a  story 


that  throbs  with  life,  and  its  characters 
are  in  the  main  well  drawn  and  interesting. 
This  writer  has  the  merit  of  not  trying 
to  improve  upon  nature's  plan.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  create  men  and  women  out 
of  the  stuff  of  words  as  do  so  many  who 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  our  army  of  novelists. 
The  characters  that  figure  in  his  novels 
are  creatures  of  this  world,  keenly  respon- 
sive to  its  joy  and  pain,  and  interesting 
by  the  fact  that  they  invariably  suggest 
and  represent  reality.  The  "Call  of  the 
Blood"  is  a  story  fairly  a-thrill  with  the 
joy  and  exultation  of  healthy  physical 
life  lived  in  an  environment  in  which 
human  passion  has  struck  deep  roots. 
Altho  the  novel  opens  in  England  and  the 
central  characters  are  English,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  scene  takes  place  in  Sicily. 

The  novel  is  simple  in  plan  and  plot, 
but  it  holds  the  reader's  interest  effec- 
tually- There  are  descriptive  pages  of 
Sicilian  scenery  which  almost  evoke  the 
reality.  The  book  is  entertaining  and  well 
worth  reading. 

Gardiner,  J.  H.  The  Bible  as  English  Litera- 
ture. i2mo,  pp.  402.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's    Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson.  A  Book  of  Music. 
i6mo,  pp.  70.     New  York:  Century  Co.     $1. 

Jlaeeke',  Ernst.  Last  Words  on  Evolution:  A 
Popular  Retrospect  and  Summary.  Translated  from 
the  second  edition  by  Joseph  McCabe.  With  por- 
trait and  three  plates.  nmo,  pp.  179.  New  York: 
Peter   Eckler.     $1. 

Heart),  Lafcadio.  Some  Chinese  Ghosts,  nmo, 
pp.  202.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Holme',  Daniel  Henry.  A  Pedler's  Pack,  nmo, 
pp.   145.     New  York:  Ernest  Dressel  North.     $5. 

Mr.  Holmes's  little  volume,  which  is 
one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  first,  that  Mr. 
North  has  published,  appears  in  a  limited 
edition  of  250  copies,  printed  on  Italian 
hand-made  paper.  The  poems  are  all 
short,  there  being  room  for  about  ninety 
on  145  pages. 

Hulley,  Lincoln,  Ph.D.  Studies  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  i2mo,  pp.  178.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     $1  net. 

Hulbert,  Archer  Butler.  The  Ohio  River:  A 
Course  of  Empire.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi-378.  Boxed.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50  net. 

Mr.  Hulbert  has  made  what  we  are 
inclined  to  think  is  the  most  intrinsical- 
ly important  addition  yet  made  to  the 
Messrs.  Putnam's  series  of  profusely 
illustrated  octavos,  dealing  with  the 
great  rivers  of  America.  The  Hudson, 
Mohawk,  Colorado,  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Connecticut  have  previously  been  treated. 
Mr.  Hulbert 's  subtitle,  "A  Course  of 
Empire,"  indicates  the  opportunity  which 


his  subject  gave  for  a  treatment  which 
should  combine  history  with  pioneer 
settlement  and  industrial  development. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  in  part  author, 
in  part  compiler  of  a  notable  series  on 
"Historic  Highways  of  America. "  Among 
the  illustrations  in  the  present  volutin- 
are  many  unfamiliar  ones  of  special  his- 
torical interest.  Mr.  Dellenbaugh's  vol- 
ume on  the  Colorado  River,  in  the  same 
series,  is  important  in  a  way  unlike  Mr. 
Hulbert 's,  its  value  being  archeologkal 
and  geological  rather  than  historical  and 
industrial. 

Jameson,  J.  Franklin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Original 
Narratives  of  Early  American  History.  The 
Northmen,  Columbus,  and  Cabot.  985-1503.  Tl  1 
Voyages  of  the  Northmen  edited  by  Julius  E.  Olson 
The  Voyages  of  Columbus  and  of  John  Cabot  ec1ite<! 
by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  Ph.D.  "  With  maps  and 
a  facsimile  reproduction.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-443. 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3  net. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  what  is  certain 
to  be,  for  students  of  American  history, 
an  important  series  of  original  documents, 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  with  Professor 
Jameson,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  as 
general  editor.  This,  as  the  first  volume, 
properly  begins  with  the  Icelandic  sagas 
which  record  what  is  known  of  the  voyagirs 
of  Northmen  to  these  shores  in  the  years 
when  William  of  Normandy  was  invading 
the  shores  of  England.  The  voyages  of 
Columbus  and  Cabot  properly  follow  in 
the  same  volume.  Each  narrative  lias 
been  carefully  edited  as  to  an  introduction 
and  foot-notes,  an  excellent  index  beins,' 
added.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that 
succeeding  volumes  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Spanish  explorations  in  what  are  now 
our  Southern  States,  to  the  early  French 
and  English  voyages  chiefly  taken  out  of 
Hakluyt,  to  Champlain,  Bradford.  Win- 
throp,  and  others. 

Lang-,  Andrew.     The  Orange  Fairy  Book.     With 
eight  colored  plates  and  numerous  illustrations  by 
H.  J.   Ford.   i2mo,     pp.  358.     New  York  and  Lon 
don:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Si. 60  net. 

Locke,    William     J.      The    Belove  1     Vagabond 
i:mo,  pp.  303.     New  York:  John  Lane  Co.   Si. 50. 

Mackaye,  Percy.  Jeanne  d'Arc.  i2mo,  pp.  iftj. 
New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

McMacter,  John  Bach.  A  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Civil  War.  In  seven  volumes.  Vol.  vi.,  1830-1842. 
8vo,  pp.  xviii-658.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
S2.50  net. 

Professor  McMaster's  sixth  volume   has 

been  long  on  the  way.     At  least  five  years 

have   passed    since   the  appearance  of  its 

immediate  predecessor.     Let  us  hope  that 

Vol.  vii.,    which   is    understood   to  be  the 

final    one,    bringing    the    record    down    to 
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the  Civil  War,  may  not  tarry  so  long. 
This  author  has  made  to  general  United 
States  history  the  most  notable  original 
contribution  his  generation  has  seen. 
We  may  say  this  with  due  regard  for  the 
work  done  by  John  Fiske,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
and  others.  Professor  McMaster  works  al- 
ways from  sources.  His  industry  in  read- 
ing and  his  capacity  for  digesting  newspa- 
per files,  Congressional  reports,  and  ancient 
pamphlets  have  been  extraordinary.  In 
these  respects  (not  to  mention  others)  no 
man  of  his  period  has  been  his  rival. 

Meakii  ,  Annette  M.  D.  Russia:  Travels  and 
Studies.  Illustrated.  With  map.  8vo,  pp.  xx- 
440.     Philadelphia:  J.  D.  Lippincott  Co.     $4  net. 

MoHt-n,  Montross  J.  Famous  Actor  Families  in 
America.  i2rr.o,  pp.  viii— 341.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $2. 

This  is  an  attractively  made  volume,  in 
black-faced  type,  with  rubricated  head- 
lines, initial  letters,  and  well-executed 
half-tone  portraits.  It  will  secure  atten- 
tion for  the  mass  of  biographical  informa- 
tion it  contains,  records  in  detail  having 
been  collected  and  arranged  with  care. 
The  bibliography  appended  fills  thirty 
pages.  The  volume  has  no  index,  but  it 
needs  one. 

Ormond.  Alexander  Thomas.  Concepts  of  Phi- 
losophy. In  t..ree  parts.  i2mo,  pp.  xxxii-720. 
New  York:  The  Macmiilan  Co.     $4  net. 

Parrish,  Randall.  Dob  Hampton  of  Placer. 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  I.  Keller.  121110,  pp.  384. 
Chicago.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Paul,  Herbert.  A  History  of  Modern  England. 
In  five  volumes.  Yol.  v.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-405. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.50  net. 

ltleill,  Frederick,  Ph.D.  A  History  of  Hungarian 
Literature.  i2mo,  pp.  x-286.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     Si- 75 

Sargent,  Dudley,  A.,  A.M.,  S.D.  Physical 
Education,  nmo,  pp.  311.  New  York:  Ginn  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Shelby.  Bridge  Abridged:  Also  the  Revised 
Laws  of  Bridce  and  t.:e  Etiquette  of  the  Game. 
Small  i8mo,  pp.  236.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
Si. 

Shelley,  Henry  G.  Literary  By-paths  in  Old 
England.  With  illustrations  lrom  photographs  by 
the  author.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-400.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     S3  net. 

Mr.  Shelley's  book  is  sympathetically 
written  and  gives  evidence  of  individual 
research.  He  has  managed  to  unite  an 
agreeable  style  with  due  respect  for  facts 
affecting  the  biography  and  literature 
concerned  in  his  narrative.  In  eleven 
chapters  he  writes  of  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  several  great  figures,  among 
them  Spenser,  Sidney,  Gray,  Goldsmith, 
Burns,  Keats,  Carlyle,  and  Hood.  The 
illustrations  are  many  and  are  often  un- 
familiar. 

Skinner,  Robert  P.  Abyssinia  of  To-day.  An 
account  of  the  first  mission  sent  by  the  American 
Government  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Kings 
(1903-1904).  Illustrated,  umo,  pr>.  xvi-227.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $3  net. 

Smith,  Gertrude.  The  Beautiful  Story  of  Doris 
and  Julie.  Illustrated.  Small  8vo,  pp.  167.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.     S1.30  net. 

Smith,  Nora  Archibald.  Nelson  the  Adventurer: 
A  Story  for  Doyr..  121-no,  pp.  121.  Boston  and 
New  York:   Houghton,  Mifflin' Co.     Si. 

Stearnn,    Anna      Mellon,  ami      Beatley,     Clara 

Bancroft.     Forget-Me-No  :  A     Year      of      Happy 

Days.  i2mo,  p11-  xii-169.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Steven-ton,  Burtcn  E.  Affairs  of  State.  With 
illustrations  by  F.  Vcux  V.'ilson.  nmo,  pp.  33s. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Stickney,  Albert.  Organized  Democracy,  nmo, 
pp.  268.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.      Si. 

In  view  of  the  recognized  spirit  of  unrest 
which  at  present  characterizes  so  large  a 
part  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  sufficiency  of  our  present  political  con- 
ditions, this  work   may  be   regarded   as  a 


timely  and  suggestive  contribution  to  the 
study  of  political  economy.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  present  an  impartia 
and  dispassionate  statement  of  political 
affairs  as  they  exist  to-day,  to  call  attention 
to  certain  definite  imperfections  in  the 
machinery  of  election,  and  to  suggest 
remedies  looking  to  vital  reforms,  which 
would  bring  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  line  with  the  ideals  of  the  founders 
of  the  democratic  state.  While  sharing 
to  some  extent  in  the  pessimistic  view 
occasioned  by  the  familiar  revelations  of 
civic  and  financial  corruption,  he  does 
not  despair  of  the  future,  and  the  purpose 
of  his  book  is  to  show  that  reform,  to  be 
effective,  must  begin  with  the  machinery 
of  elections. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  idea  of  democra- 
cy, Mr.  Stickney  regards  our  democratic 
institutions  as  being  still  in  their  infancy. 
An  actual  test  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
made  only  within  the  last  century;  for 
prior  to  1787  democratic  institutions  had 
been  tried  in  small  communities.  The 
author  goes  further  than  the  mere  demand 
for  improvement:  he  contends  that  our 
present  political  institutions  are  not  gen- 
uinely democratic,  his  argument  in  brief 
being  as  follows  : 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  democracy  that  a 
people  should  be  able  to  make  its  own 
free  choice  of  its  rulers,  but,  toil  as  hard 
as  we  may,  we  do  not  get  the  men  of  our 
own  free  choice  for  the  highest  posts  of 
government,  nor  do  we  ever  succeed  in 
putting  the  control  of  public  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  those  most  fitted  for  ths 
responsibility.  What  is  the  reason  for 
this?  The  author  devotes  many  pages 
to  its  exposition,  but  it  may  be  indicated 
by  one  word,  the  "machine."  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  in- 
verted by  the  political  machine,  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  which  is  the  usurpation  of 
political  power  by  a  plutocracy,  that  most 
odious  of  all  forms  of  tyranny,  fatal  at  once 
to  the  principle  of  democracy  and  subver- 
sive of  human  freedom. 

Mr.  Stickney  thinks  that  with  a  cen- 
tury's experience  of  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  "machine"  politics  it  is  to-day 
practicable  to  install  a  new  form  of  political 
machinery.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
present  tendency  is  distinctly  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  popular  assembly  as  the 
organ  of  supreme  control  in  the  body 
politic.  His  exposition  of  the  processes 
of  choosing  such  an  assembly  and  of  the 
practical  benefits  that  would  flow  from 
it  is  highly  interesting  and  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
practical  problems  of  the  day. 

Stuart,  Charles  Duff.  Casa  Grande,  nmo, 
pp.  367.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Tnmlinson,  Everett  T.  Marching  against  the 
Iroquois.  Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  388.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Torrey, Bradford.  Friends  on  the  Shelf,  nmo, 
PP-  345-  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     Si. 2 5  net. 

The  Friends  on  the  Shelf  are  those 
most  stedfast  of  all  friends — good  books, 
favorite  authors,  the  trusted  friends  who 
never  intrude,  who  keep  silent  until  we 
would  have  them  speak,  and  never  remain 
talking  when  we  would  have  them  silent. 
There   is  a   goodly  group  of   them  on   the 


present  shelf  and  they  are  known  to  most 
readers.  They  include  Hazlitt,  Edward 
FitzGerald,  Thoreau,  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, Keats,  and  Anatole  France.  The 
selection  has  evidently  been  made  to  ex- 
hibit contrasting  literary  temperaments, 
for  no  two  of  the  authors  chosen  have  any 
striking  features  of  resemblance.  Each 
has  a  distinct  individuality,  a  special 
manner  of  expressing  his  conception  of 
life.  It  is  in  all  cases  the  man  behind 
the  book  that  Mr.  Torrey  endeavors  to 
bring  into  prominence  in  these  enter- 
taining essays.  Human  personality  emer- 
ging from  the  page  of  genius  is  the  thing 
that  has  had  most  attraction  for  him, 
and  is  also  the  feature  of  the  book  which 
has  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  reader. 
In  addition  to  the  biographical  sketches 
indicated,  there  are  chapters  on  "Verbal 
Magic."  "Quotability,"  "The  Grace  of 
Obscurity,"  "In  Defense  of  the  Traveler's 
Notebook,"  and  "Concerning  the  Lack  of 
an  American  Literature." 

Underwood.  Rev.  J.  L.  The  Women  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 8vo,  pp.  313.  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton: The  Neale  Publishing  Co.     $2. 

Upton,  Florence  K.  The  Golliwogg's  Desert- 
Island.  Verses  by  Bertha  Upton.  Square  8vo, 
pp.  64.  London  and  New  York:  Longmans.  Green 
&  Co.     $2. 

Vincent,  Charles.  Fifty  Shakespere  Songs. 
For  High  Voices.  Folio,  pp.  xxviii-157.  New  York: 
Charles  H.  Ditson  &  Co.     $2.50. 

Von  Hutten,  Bettina,  Baroness.  The  One  Way 
Out.  With  illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher,  nmo, 
pp.  100.     New  York:   Dodd,  Meade  &  Co.     $2. 

Walker,  Margaret  Coulson.  Lady  Hollyhock 
and  Her  Friends.  A  Book  of  Nature  Dolls  and 
Others.  Drawings  by  Mary  Isabel  Hunt.  Square 
nmo,  pp.  154.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
Si.  25. 

Watanna,  Onoto.  A  Japanese  Blossom.  Four 
illustrations  in  color  by  Lee  Woodward  Ziegler,  and 
decorations  by  Japanese  artists.  8vo.  Boxed. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.     $2  net. 

Mrs.  Babcock,  whom  we  know  as  Onoto 
Watanna,  has  produced  in  this  tale  a  charm- 
ing idyl  of  Japanese  home  life  in  war 
times.  The  illustrations  are  in  colors, 
with  marginal  decorations  from  Japanese 
subjects,  given  in  impressions  so  faint  as 
oftentimes  to  run  with  safety  into  the 
text. 

Washington,  Booker  T.  Putting  the  Most  into 
Life,  nmo,  pp.  37.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     75  cents. 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  Future  in  America.  A  Search 
After  Realities.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  259.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  &  Bros.     $2. 

Wesselhoeft,  Lily  F.  Ready,  the  Reliable. 
Illustrated  from  drawings  by  Chase  Emerson.  1  jmo, 
pp.  viii-265.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Weyman,  Stanley  J.  Chippinge  Borough,  nmo, 
pp.  481.     New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Wllkins-Freeman,  Mary  E.  "Doc"  Gordon. 
Illustrated  in  water-colors  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 
i2mo,  pp.  322.  New  York  and  London:  The  Authors 
and   Newspapers   Association.     50  cents  net. 

An  entirely  new  story  by  Mary  Wilkins, 
of  which  brief  note  will  be  made  here  in 
connection  with  the  price  at  which  it  is 
published.  Here  is  a  new  copyrighted 
novel,  with  colored  illustrations,  bound 
in  cloth  and  sold  for  50  cents!  Five  other 
new  books  by  popular  authors,  in  similar 
style,  are  also  in  the  market  at  the  same 
price.  Among  the  authors  are  Max 
Pemberton,  Robert  Barr,  and  E.  F.  Ben- 
son. Men  are  asking  if  all  this  means 
that  the  long  reign  of  the  dollar-and-a- 
half  novel  is  threatened  with  usurpation. 
Under  the  conditions  governing  the  publi- 
cation of  these  books,  they  can  be  pur- 
chased from  only  one  bookseller  in  each 
town.  This,  we  believe,  holds  true  in 
New  York  city  as  well  as  in  smalr  places. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Wenponed  .M»n.* 

Bv  Cymric  Ap  Einion. 

["The  freeman  .  .  .  was  the  '  weaponed  man,' 
who  alone  bore  sword  and  shield." — Green's  History.] 

When  oak  woods  grew  where  barley  waves 

And  bare  downs  faced  the  sky, 
Untrodden  save  by  winter  wolves, 

Where  now  great  cities  lie, 
The  fathers  of  our  Saxon  folk 

(Sires  of  our  blood  and  bone) 
Set  up  their  thorpes  and  homesteads, 

Self-centered  and  alone. 

They  were  not  over-masterful 

Nor  braggart  in  their  pride, 
But  the  freeman's  badge  was  the  spear  in  hand 

And  the  war-sword  at  his  side; 
And  when  the  arrow-splinter  came 

To  muster  great  and  small, 
The  man  who  stood  unarmed  that  day 

Was  weakling,  priest,  or  thrall. 

When  we  waged  the  War  of  a  Hundred  Years 

Or  marched  to  Flodden  fray, 
Small  need  was  there  for  time  or  toil 

To  marshal  our  array. 
Each  yeoman's  chimney  held  its  bow; 

Each  manor,  jack  and  spear; 
And  every  churl  could  handle  steel 

To  guard  his  goods  and  gear. 

Now  cities  gather  them  goods  and  gold 

With  ships  on  every  sea, 
And  the  Guilds  of  Craft  wax  fat  and  proud 

And  every  hind  is  free; 
And  no  man  bears  a  weaponed  belt 

Save  he  whose  trade  is  war, 
Yet — weaponless  men  are  thralls  at  heart 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  yore. 

*  Respectfully  dedicated  to  all  who  hold  that  uni- 
versal military  training  is  an  invasion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  subject. — From  The  Spectator  (London). 


The  Golden  Hynde. 

By  Alfred  Noyes. 

It  was  on  July  2  5  that,  with  a  boldness  we  can  hardly 
realize,  the  course  was  laid.  Their  instruments  for 
finding  latitude  were  far  from  perfect  ;  longitude  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  determine  at  all ;  the 
variation  of  the  compass  was  ascertained  with  childish 
crudeness.  But  straight  across  the  Pacific  (for  sixty- 
eight  days  without  sight  of  land)  Drake  pushed  his  way 
as  it  were  by  inspiration. 


With  the  fruit  of  Aladdin's  garden  clustering  thick 

in  her  hold, 
With  rubies  a-wash  in  her  scuppers  and  her  bilge 

ablaze  with  gold, 
A  world  in  arms  behind  her  to  sever  her  heart  from 

home, 
The  Golden  Hynde  drove  onward,  over  the  glittering 

foam. 

II. 

If  we  go  as  we  came  by  the  southward,  we  meet  wi' 

the  fleets  of  Spain! 
'Tis  a  thousand  to  one  against  us:  we'll  turn  to  the 

West  again; 
We  have  captured  a  China  pilot,  his  charts  and  his 

golden  keys; 
We'll  sail  to  the  Golden  Gateway,  over  the  golden 

seas. 

III. 

What  shall  we  see  as  we  sail  there?    Clusters  of  coral 

and  palm, 
Oceans  of  silken  slumber,  measureless  leagues  of  calm, 
Islands  of  purple  story,  lit  with  the  westering  gleam, 
Washed  with  the  mystic  whisper,  dreaming  the  world- 
wide dream. 

IV. 

There  wjjl  be  shores  of  sirens,  with  arms  that  beckon 
us  near, 


A  RIBBON  of  three  colors 
and  a  small  lever  that 
brings  the  color  desired 
between  the  type  and 
the  paper — that's  the 
three-color    feature    of 

Tlie  New Tri- Chrome 
Premier  Typewriter 

which  enables  it  to  write 

black  record  for  documents, 
purple  copying  for  letters  and 
red     for    emphasis    or   display. 

It  is  so  simple  that  the  wonder  is 
it  was  never  discovered  before. 
The  ribbon-changing  lever  is  as 
accessible  as  the  keys,  making  it 
possible  to  change  from  one  kind 
of  typewriting  to  another  in  an 
instant. 

A  stenogropher  equipped  with  a  Tri- 
Chrome  Smith  Premier  can  produce  in 
proper  manner  every  kind  of  typewriting 
any  business  office  demands. 

The  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  all 
Smith  Premier  models. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Branch    Stores    Everywhere. 


'AN|  NTRODU  CTI  ON    TO 

UNITARIANISM" 

by  Dr.  Samuel  M.    Crothers,   and  other   Unitarian    ser- 
|mon9  SENT    KHEE  on  application  to   P.    O.    M.    Com- 
mittee, 2  Berkeley  Place,  t_  ambrulge,  Macs. 


5%  514%  and  6% 

Per  annum  on  all  money  we  invest  for  you,  secured 
by  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on  the  best  farming 
lands  in  the  world.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
and  principal  free  of  charge.  V  e  have  made  these 
loans  for  more  than  twenty-time  years,  and  never 
lost  a  dollar  for  any  of  our  clients.  V  e  personally 
examine  every  piece  of  land  before  a  loan  is  made. 
We  loan  on  not  to  exceed  40  rer  cent,  of  tin-  actual 
cash  value  of  land,  and  in  many  cases  our  loan  does 
not  exceed  20  or  30  per  cent  of  its  value.  We  have 
clients  in  all  parts  of  the  I'nited  States.  Write 
for  booklet  describing  fully  our  methods  of  doing 
business,  list  of  on-hand  loans  for  sale.  Eigbest 
references  furnished . 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., 

Established  1883.      Box  8,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  list  of 
Dver  4,000  churches  using  our  cups. 
SBDltary  Communion  Outfit  <"°- 
54th   street,  Hocbe»ter,  N.  T. 
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"THE  TARM" 


JONES 

DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGES 


This  is  a  photograph  of  my  farm  ; 
looks  like  hundreds  of  others — maybe 
you  were  burn  in  one  like  it — but  it's 
real, and  my  sausage  is  all  made  there. 
The  pork  I  use  is  the  choicest  parts 
of  little  dairy-fed  pigs,  loins,  etc., 
because  with  me,  sausage  is  the  main 
thing — not  a  by-product.  With  this 
choice,  sweet  tender  pork,  I  put  abso- 
lutely pure  spices  andsalt  according 
to  an  old-fashioned  recipe  of  mine, 
and  the  result  is  sausage  that  will 
make  you  think  of  your  earlier  days 
— sausage  that  will  almost  melt  in 
your  mouth.  I  never  use  adulterants 
or  preservatives  of  any  sort.  Now  if 
you'd  like  to  try  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Sausage  and  your  dealer  doesn't 
keep  it  I'll  make  you  this  offer  : 

4  Pounds,  $!.00,  Express  Paid 
Money  Back  If  You  Want  It 

I  will  send  you,  upon  receipt  of  $ i.oo,  4  lbs. 
of  my  famous  Dairy  Farm  Sausage,  express 
paid  east  of  Colorado,  and  with  the  privilege 
of  having  your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Or  send  for  my  circular  and  price 
list  It  tells  the  story  of  my  business— how 
it  started,  why  it  has  grown— tells  how  to  cook 
Jones'  Dairy  Farm  Sausages  so  that  their 
zest  and  flavor  are  best  preserved  —  tells 
about  my  Hams,  Bacon,  Lard,  etc.,  all  pre- 
pared at 

JONES  DAIRY  FARM 

Box  610 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


A  Penny  Spent 

in  building  a  warm  house 

Is  a   Dollar   Saved 

in  heating  it  afterwards. 


PwlSSiM 


will  make  it  wind  and  frost  proof;  keep  out 
the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heat  of  summer.  Costs 
less  than  lea  foot,  and  one  layer  is  equal  to  six 
of  rosin-sized  paper.     Send  for  free  sample  of 

CABOT'S 
iSHeatHing    Quilt. 

Agents  at  all  central  points. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

M9  Milk  Street,  Eoston,  Mass. 


As  they  stand  knee-deep  in  the  foam-flowers  with 

perilous  breasts  and  hair; 
Sweet  is  the  rest  they  proffer,  yet  what  shou'.a  we 

gain  of  these 
When  we  gaze  on  the  Golden  Gateway,  that  shines 

on  the  golden  seas? 

V. 

Wound  in  their  white  embraces,  couched  in  the  lus- 
trous gloom, 

Gazing  ever  to  seaward  through  the  broad  magnolia 
bloom, 

We  should  weary  of  all  their  kisses  when,  under  the 
first  white  star, 

Over  the  limitless  ocean,  the  Golden  Gates  unbar. 

VI. 

White  hands  will  strive  to  hold  us;  but  we  must  rise 

and  go — 
Down  to  the  salt  sea-beaches  where  the  waves  are 

whispering  low; 
White  arms  will  plead  in  anguish,  as  the  sails  fill  out 

to  the  breeze, 
And  we  turn  to  the  Golden  Gateway,  that  burns  on 

the  golden  seas. 

VII. 

We  shall  put  out  from  shore  then!  out  to  the  Western 
skies. 

With  the  old  despairing  rapture  and  the  sunset  in  our 
eyes: 

What  shall  we  gain  of  our  going?  What  of  the  fa- 
ding gleam, 

What  of  the  gathering  darkness,  what  of  the  dying 
dream? 

VIII. 

Only  the  unknown  glory,  only  the  hope  deferred, 
Only  the  wondrous  whisper,  only  the  unknown  Word, 
Voice  of  the  God  that  gave  us  billow  and  beam  and 

breeze, 
As  we  sail  to  the  Golden  Gateway,  over  the  golden 

seas. 

— From  The  Outlook  (London). 


Motherhood. 

By  Edith  Brownell. 

Gray  gloomed  the  hillside.     Through  the  solemn  hush 
Of  dole,  the  third  dark  hour — reluctant,  shamed — 
Slow  yielded  to  its  close. 

Below  the  dross 
The  Holy  Mother  knelt  in  quivering  calm, 
Her  waiting  arms  in  anguish  upward  reached 
To  take  again  her  Son,  her  little  boy — 
Her  baby! — while,  pale  through  the  mystic  dusk, 
Her  lifted  face  in  adoration  dwelt 
Upon  her  Lord! 

Then,  near  at  hand,  there  broke 
A  woman's  sobbing,  low  and  wrenched  and  fierce, 
The  cry  of  one  whose  hurt  is  worse  than  death; 
And  Mary,  bending  sweet  within  her  veil, 
Laid  her  high  grief  aside,  to  pray,  "Dear  God! 
All,  comfort  Thou  the  mother  of  the  thief!" 

— From  The  Independent. 


The  Altar  of  the  Dead. 

"Ein   Tag  im  Jahre  ist  den  Todten  frei." 
By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 

The  skies  are  dim,  the  wind-stript  trees  stand  sighing 
Where  cold  airs  move  about  the  dying  year; 

Let  this  one  day  be  theirs  beyond  denying, 
The  dead  who  once  were  dear. 

Put  off  the  shield  and  buckler  brave  of  seeming, 
Mail  we  must  wear  upon  the  world's  highway, 

That  we  shall  wear  no  whit  the  worse  for  dreaming 
Their  dream  for  this  one  day. 

To  that  dark  altar  through  still,  shadowy  spaces 
Silent  we  go — our  footfalls  make  no  sound — 

Each  to  a  separate  shrine  we  set  our  faces, 
Each  has  his  holy  ground. 

All  the  long  year's  long  days  are  for  the  living, 
All,  all  but  one  with  wintry  skies  of  lead; 


Style,  Appearance 
Satisfaction 

There  is  but  one   perfect 
foot     rubber,     a    rubber 
w'lich   fits   any  shaped 
shoe    worn  by  Men 
and  Women,  and 
is  stylish    and 

None  ptnnine  with- 
out this  cord. 

dressy  in  ap- 
pearance, while  protecting  the  feet  from  wet 
and  cold,  and  giving  foot  comfort  to  the  wearer. 
A  rubber  the  various  styles  of  which  will  fit 
the  different  styles  of  shoes.    That  is  the 

TRADE  MARK 

.VERSTICI 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Note  how  snugly  it  fits  the  shoe,  how  thoroughly  it 
protects  against  wet  and  cold  and  yet  how  free  it  leaves 
the  feet.  No  "  drawing."  sweating  or  swelling,  as  with  the 
old  style  rubb-  r. 

The  only  Rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

Everybody   loves    the   EVERSTICK.      Try  a    pair. 

Accept  no  substitute. 

Sold  by  all  good  Shoemen.  If  yon  cannot  get 
them  write  us.  We  will  send  you  onr  book  "Foot 
Safety  *  and  tell  yon  how  to  get  a  pair. 

Adams   &   Ford  Co.,   Manufacturers 

51  Bank  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


WORTH  SHOES 
MAKE  RUBBERS 
UNNECESSARY 


Dv? k/uwmSS8  The  w°rth  Cushion  Sole, 

Establ  ished  1852  which  make8  Worth  Shoes 

so  comfortable    is  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely toatcr- 
proof.     You  neei  no  rubbers  with 


cu 


\A/  O  R-l 

JHION 
S  MO  E 


SO  L- 


The  sole  cannot  soak  up  dampness  from  wet  or 
snowy  pavements  to  chill  the  feet  and  cause  colds 
and  sickness  If  you  have  never  worn  a  pair  of  Worth 
Shoes,  try  on  a  pair  at  your  dealer's.  Right  from  the 
beginning  you'll  find  them  the  most  comfortable  shoes 
you  ever  wore  If  he  hasn't  them,  write  for  onr  (Style 
Booklet,  mentioning  his  name 
Hen's  $4.00,  $4.50  and  $5.00.  Women's  $3.00  and  $3.50. 

THE  CUMMING:  COMPANY,  Dept.  R, 

406  WASIIINGTO     ST.,         .  •        BOSTON,  BASS. 

When  writing  kindly  indicate  department. 


Many  con- 
stant wearers  o' 
|the  com  fortable  Juliet  slipper! 
have  learned  to  insist  that  they 
be  fitted  with  Hub  Gore  Fab- 
ric panels.     Hub  Gore  Fabric  I 
insures    a  neater,   smoother  | 
fitting  slipper,  and  is   guar- 
L  anteed  to  outwear  the  shoe  J 
or  it  will  be  replaced  free. 
It'stoyourinterest  to j 
look  for  our  Heart , 
trade-mark 
and  insist  on 
Hub  Gore. 

Hub  Gore  Makers 
boston,  mass. 


4  ^  CENTS  For  1 3  Weeks 
IQTiial   Subscription  to 

^^^In  ibiiillii.str.ite<l  nailonal 
weekly  all  the  really  important 
1  ews  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly,  impartially  and  concise- 
ly, for  busy  readers— a  variety  of  gen  ralfe'tuiYs  beingadd- 
e<l.  It  is  sincere,  reliable,  who  esome,  interesting— THE 
newspaper  for  the  home,  fl  year;  takes  placenf  periodicals 
coai.ug  12  to  »4.  1  ry  it,13  wks.for  16c.  Pathfinder.  Waah-.D.C. 
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One  short   poor  day — how   should   you  grudge  the 
giving 
This  one  day  to  the  dead? 

— From  Scribncr's  Magazine  (November). 


Wood-Doves. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Guinby. 

"I  can  not  soar  beside,  but  must  for  ever  suffer 

Blue  air  athrill  with  thee  to  lap  against  my  breast 
And  dream  it  is  thy  wing." 

— "Dear,  sighs  about  thee  hover: 
Among  the  dewy  leaves  my  longing  is  thy  quest. 
Vet,  lone  and  far  apart,  shall  we  no  joy  discover 

To  travel  the  same  sky,  and  by  one  water  rest? 
Say,  mate  in  all  this  world?  " 

— "Ah,    mute    forbidden   lover, 
Ah,  song  I  shall  not  hear!" 

— "Ah,  sweet  unbuilded  nest!" 
— From  McClure's  Magazine  (November). 


PERSONAL. 

"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." — An  interesting 
bit  of  theatrical  history  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It 
relates  to  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  and  its  author, 
Mr.  Charles  Klein,  of  whom  we  read: 

He  wrote  the  play  under  contract  with  his  old 
friend,  Daniel  Frohman,  who  paid  him  the  usual 
five  hundred  dollars  down  and  agreed  to  pay  five 
hundred  more  on  delivery  of  the  manuscript.  While 
Mr.  Klein  was  reading  the  play,  Mr.  Frohman  sat  in 
silence.  When  he  finished,  the  manager  wrote  his 
check  and  said:  "Take  this,  Charley,  and  take  your 
manuscript.  I  have  read  many  a  bad  play,  but 
without  exception  this  is  the  worst  I  have  ever 
known  an  experienced  playwright  to  be  guilty  of." 

Mr.  Klein  still  believed  in  his  work,  and  arranged 
for  its  production  with  one  of  the  minor  managers, 
himself  sharing  in  the  venture.     Mr.  Frohman,  left 


"GOOD  STUFF" 

A  Confirmed  Coffee  Drinker  Takes  to  Fostuni. 


A  housewife  was  recently  surprised  when 
cook  served  Postum  instead  of  coffee.  She 
says: 

' '  For  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  have  been 
troubled  with  nervousness,  indigestion  and 
heart  trouble.  I  couldn't  get  any  benefit 
from  the  doctor's  medicine,  so  finally  he 
ordered  me  to  stop  drinking  coffee,  which  I 
did. 

"  I  drank  hot  water  while  taking  the  doc- 
tor's medicine,  with  some  improvement, 
then  went  back  to  coffee  with  the  same  old 
trouble  as  before. 

"  A  new  servant  girl  told  me  about  Postum 
— said  her  folks  used  it  and  liked  it  in  place 
of  coffee.  We  got  a  package  but  I  told,  her 
I  did  not  believe  my  husband  would  like  it, 
as  he  was  a  great  coffee  drinker. 

"  To  my  surprise  he  called  for  a  third  cup, 
said  it  was  'good  stuff'  ani  wanted  to 
know  what  it  was.  We  have  used  Postum 
ever  since  and  both  feel  better  than  we  have 
in  years. 

"My  husband  used  to  have  bad  spells 
with  his  stomach  and  would  be  sick  three 
or  four  days,  during  which  time  he  could 
not  eat  or  drink  anything.  But  since  he 
gave  up  coffee  and  took  to  Postum,  he  has 
had  no  more  trouble,  and  we  now  fully  be- 
lieve; it  was  all  caused  by  coffee. 

"  I  have  not  had  any  return  of  my  former 
troubles  since  drinking  Postum,  and  feel 
better  and  can  do  more  work  than  in  the 
last  ten  years.  We  tell  everyone  about  it- 
some  gay  they  tried  it  and  did  not  like  it.  I 
tell  them  it  makes  all  the  difference  as  to 
how  it's  made.  It  should  be  made  accord- 
ing to  directions — then  it  is  delicious." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  reason.'" 
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DIRECT  FROM 


~1 


PRICE 
soi  id  t.oi.n  i:i\«.* 

6760  Signet,  Hoi ly.  Dec.  10K *5.00 

Sumo  r in^in  1  IK  gold 7.75 

One  script  letter  free,  monogram 60 

The  Catalog  pictures  over  1(00  Kins 

8TEKLISG  SILVER  IIKOOCHKS 

Oil    Maple  lu.i f .25 

Ba  mo  in  sold  plate "      ...    .25 

i)'::    i  upid .  ..    .35 

016    Double  heart    '.'.'.'.'.'. 25 

Same  in  eold  plate 25 

018    Crescent 25 

Same  En  gold   plate 25 

033     Crescent,  cwls     .   35 

Same  in  gold  pinto 35 

\i:<  k  ch.\i\$ 

053  Chainl5inl4K 3.'0 

i55  Bead  14  inchl4E  12.00 

050  Chainl5  in.  gold  [date 1.00 

062  Bead  15  in.  gold  plate 8.C0 

NO  2.1 »  (.oil)  It  HOOCH  108 

037  Odd  Fellows  pin 75 

0"8  Pearl  wings 5.50 

Oil  Pearl  Crescent  flower 4.00 

016  Heart 1.C0 


LIST 

051  Crescent,  pearl $1.6o 

«.oi.ii  l>I.\Ti:i»  HAT  PIHS 

029    Lily,  baroque  peai  1 60 

063    Ball 35 

><  \ki  ran 

017    Sterling  silver,  owls 20 

028   Sterling  silver,  wishbone 20 

044  Solid  gold,  whole  pearl : l.f.O 

050    Solid  gold,  pearls 1.00 

052  Solid_gold,  wishbone 60 

STOCK  IMXS 

019  Gold  plate,  im.  pearls .50 

0.0  Gold  plate,  pearl \  _'."'    .25 

Oil  Solid  Go  d,  head  edge 1 .75 

022  Gold  plate,  bead  edge .26 

023  Solid  gold,  scroll 60 

024  Solid  gold,  holly - 75 

Oio  Gold  plate,  plain 25 

045  Solid  gold,  plain 60 

027  Solid  geld,  head  edge '. 60 

0JJ  Solid  gold,  flower 75 

034    Gold  plated  brooch,  pearl 85 

017    Solid  gold  locket 4.f.0 

055 


Gold  plated  brooch,  pearl 

Solid  gold  locket 

Sterling  silver  teaspoon,  holly  and  mistletoe  1.25 


Von  Will  be  interested  in  our  Catalog  X  because  yon  have  holiday  gifts  to  buy.    The  book  pictures   Dia- 
monds, Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry.  Leather  and  Toilet  Goods,  Watches,  Bines,  Table  Ware.  etc..  and  at] 
much  lower  than  the  ordinary  retailer  can  possibly   furnish  them;    it  tells  you  how  you  can  savo  one-third  of 
your  purchase  money  by  ou>  int?  "  Directfrom  Workshop  " 

You  will  Appreciate  buying  from  a  firm  that  has  n  national  reputation  for  honest  dealing!  a  firm  that 
guarantees  the  safe  delivery  of  each  package;  that  guarantees  to  please  >ou  or  to  PROMPTLY  return  your 
money     Moreover,  a  firm  that  is  accommodating  and  courteous  at  ill  times. 

The  Above  INctnre  of  articles  selected  from  our  Catalog  gives  you  n  little  idea  of  the  hook.  It  contains 
illustrations  of  over  10  00  articles  photographed  direct  from  the  goods.  10,000  holiday  suggestion*.  It's  a  beauti- 
ful catalog,  intensely  interesting,  full  of  ideas.    Send  for  the  book.    It's  free.    Bu  It  SOW. 


BAIRD-NORTH  CO., 


340  Essex  Street,  Salem,  Massachusetts 


GEM 


CLIPPER 


Produces  the  beauty  curve 
—better  than  if  scissors 
are  used.  The  Gem  lasts 
longer  than  any  on  the 
market. 

Trims-  Files-Cleans 

AND 

Removes  Hevrvgnails 

For  sale  everywhere — sent 
postpaid  25  cents.  Large 
size  with  sterling  silver 
handle,  for  dressing  table, 
gi.oo. 

Send  two  cnt  stamp  for 
its." 


"Car':  a]  tin-  Sail 

H.   C.   COOK   CO.. 
I  7  Main  St., 
Viisoniii,  Ct. 


TH  E  WIZARD'S  KNOT.  The  most 
ingenious  puzzle  of  the  century.  An  ideal 
gilt  for  your  boy,  that  will  teach  him  care 
and  persistence,  and  will  perhaps  awaken 
his  slumbering  genius.  It  can  betaken  apart 
easily,  but  -  my,  01  Beautifully  finished  in 
stained  wood.     Sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

1  11  1:  Hl/iua>  KSOT  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


PAN-TOG 

Something   out  of    the  common 
FOR  MEN 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Every  Mother**  Son  Should 
Clave  One  in  His  Room 

Pan-Tog  is  a  dressing  chair 
for  men;  with  it  the  trousers 
are  creased  fresh  every  morning.  Note 
the  panels  in  the  back— 500  lb.  pressure 
on  the  pants.    Improved  banger  on 
back  lor  coat  and  vest.    Shoes  and 
Slippers  go  out  of  sight  under  seat 
which  is  low,  and  easy  when  lacing 
shoes.    Q  -artered  golden  oak  orma- 
hoganized  birch.    A  handsome  chair 
that  will  last  a  life-time  and  pay  for 
itself  in  six  months.  Wepay  freight. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder.    Price 

CENTRAL  MANTEL  C«.,  1216  Olive  Str 


$12.50 

St.  Louis. 


,  TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 
k  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
r     everywhere  trees  are  g>  own.    Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-SUrk  ko's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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HE  same  careful  workmanship  and  exclusiveness  of 
design  that  has  characterized  our  productions  for  over 
half  a  century  will  be  found  in  our 

Sterling  Silver 
Forks,  Spoons  and  Cutlery 

These  are  sold  in  individual  and  serving  pieces  as  well  as 
in  solid  chests  of  matched  pieces  in  varying  combinations. 

The  prices  per  dozen  range  as  follows : 


Tea    Spoons    from 

$  7,00 

to  $22.50 

Pessett  Spoonj 

16.00 

"   33.00 

Table   Spoons 

23.00 

"    46.50 

Soup  Spoons 

16.00 

"    25.50 

Dessert  Forks 

16.00 

"    33.75 

Table  Forks 

23.00 

"    46.50 

3*Xeriden  plated  wares  arc  so  well  knoun  for  their  artistic  quality,  great  durability, 
and  excellence  of  design,  that  the  ZftZeriden  trade  mark  on  a  piece  of  silver  ware  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  superiority. 

mcriden  £ompanp,  silversmiths 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  Successor. 


Also,   Er.  trance  at 

26th  Street  and  Broadway 


218  Fifth  Avenue,  Ccrner  26th  Street 
(Madison  Square.)   NEW   YORK 


As  worthy  of 
representing 
the  best  organ, 
we  present  the 
Austin  catalog, 
a  book  of  pract- 
ical value  in  se- 
lecting an  organ. 

It  shows 
organs  installed 
in  many  of  the 
finest  churches 
and  ex  plai  n  s 
why  they  were 
selected.  Sent 
gratis  to  anyone 
interested. 

Ask 
Catalog  G. 


AUSTIN  ORGAN  CO.I 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  Hope 
of  Immortality 

By  CHA8.  FLETCHER  DOLE,  D.D. 

Ingersoll  lecturer   before    Harvard  Uni- 
versity,  fur   1906. 

One  of  the  ablest  summings-up  of  be- 
lief in  after-life  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented. 

75  cents  net.    Postage  8  cent*. 
Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co..  New  York 


Do 

You 

Write? 


25  West  4ad  Street 


Instruction  by  mail  in  literary  and 
dramatic  composition 

Courses  by  actual  practice. 

Revision,    criticism,    and    sale    of 
Stories,  Monologues,  Plays. 

Send  for  circular 

PICTON   &  BENNETT 


New  York  City 


The  "BENNETT' 
lasting  Memo, 


Ever- 
Book 


Something  Useful  All  the  Year  Round 


A  Desirable 
Xmas  Gift 
Size 

3  ,x8 

inches 


Price, 
compiete, 
with  your 
name  on 
cover  in 
gold,  in- 
cluding four 
insert  pads 
(8o  leaves), 

$1.00 

Send  No  Money 

Simply     send    us 

your    name.       We 

will   send    you    the 

book  and  if  it  is  per- 

f  e  c  1 1  y      satisfactory 

send  us  jfii .     If  it  isn't 

all   we  claim,   and    the 

peer  of  any  memo,  book 

you    ever   saw,    send    it 

right  back.     The  cut  of  the  book  does  not  do  it  justice. 

We  know  if  you  see  it  you  will  keep  it.     That  is  why  we 

are  making  such  a  liberal  offer.     Be  sure  to  write  for  it. 

W. W.  BENNETT  COMPANY 

Box  146.  Station  A. PITTSBURG.  PA. 


Full    Russia    Calf    Cover 
leather  lined,  with  pocket 
for  cards  inside  of  cover, 
fitted  with  removable  in- 
sert pad  of  twenty  per- 
f  or  a  ted,  detachable 
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without  a  piece  for  his  playhouse,  The  Lyceum, 
rented  it  to  the  two.  The  play  has  proved  almost 
as  ensational  a  success  as  "The  Music  Master,"  not 
only  New  York,  but  in  other  cities  at  the  same 
time.  ho  a  strong  and  serious  drama,  it  ran  an 
entire  summer  on  Broadway,  through  heat  and 
humidity  that  banished  all  but  a  few  even  of  the 
musical  shows.  Mr.  Frohman,  meanwhile,  is  the 
unwilling  witness  of  a  small  fortune  flowing  out  of 
his  box-office  into  other  pockets. 


Gray's  Elegy. — We  are  told  by  The  Bookman  of 
the  success  of  Gray's  "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard" — a  success  entirely  unlooked  for  by 
its  author.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition,  which  sold 
originally  for  twelve  cents,  recently  brought  in 
London  the  record  price  of  $500.  Concerning  the 
popularity  of  the  poem,  The  Bookman  continues: 

Whether  Byron,  on  that  morning,  when  he  awoke 
and  found  himself  famous,  was  astonished,  is  not  on 
record;  but  that  Thomas  Gray  was  utterly  bewil- 
dered by  the  success  which  attended  the  publication 
of  his  "Elegy"  is  as  certainly  true  as  that  the  fact 
is  generally  forgotten.  Published  in  the  shape  of  a 
slim  pamphlet,  it  ran  through  four  editions  in  two 
months;  and  six  other  editions  speedily  followed. 
Ere  the  poem  was  ten  years  old  it  had  been  reprinted 
in  several  collections  of  verse,  in  numerous  maga- 
zines, and  twice  translated  into  Latin.  All  this 
amazed  the  author  beyond  measure;  and  when  the 
Scottish  poet  Beattie  sought  his  permission  to  pre- 
pare an  edition  for  the  Northern  Kingdom,  he,  in 
giving  his  consent,  warned  his  admirer  of  the  risk 
the  publisher  would  take,  for  a  London  bookseller 
had  "glutted  the  town"  with  two  editions  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  Beattie 
and  the  Scottish  publisher  went  their  way,  however, 
and  the  edition  sold  so  quickly  that  Gray  was  em- 
barrassed by  an  offer  of  a  present  of  books  in  recom- 
pense for  his  consent.  "I  can  not  figure  to  myself," 
he  wrote,  "how  it  can  be  worth  his  while  to  offer  me 
such  a  present."  He  never  accepted  any  cash  pay- 
ment for  his  poems.  He  held  it  was  beneath  his 
dignity  as  a  gentleman  to  barter  his  writings  for 
money;  and,  of  course,  the  publishers  were  glad  to 
oblige  him  by  respecting  such  a  convenient  scruple. 
To  one  of  those  publishers.  Dodsley,  this  meant  a 
comfortable  profit  of  $5,000  from  the  "Elegy"  alone. 

Gray's  modest  opinion  of  the  "Elegy"  was  not 
affectation;  it  was  the  consistent  result  of  his  sen- 
sitive, reclusive  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
not  even  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  poem. 
Eight  years  elapsed  between  its  inception  and  its 
completion,  and  yet  even  that  protracted  travail  did 
not  create  a  just  conception  of  its  merits  on  the 
author's  part. 


The  American  Governor  of  Cuba. — Charles  E. 
Magoon,  the  Provisional  Governor  of  Cuba,  is  de- 
scribed in  The  Review  of  Reviews  as  a  "big,  strong, 
brave,  kindly,  and  wise  man,  who  has  been  called 
to  a  place  of  great  power  and  responsibility,  a,nd 
who  possesses  all  the  attributes  and  qualities  that 
can  be  imagined  in  the  connection."  Of  course  a 
man  with  such  recommendations  has  had  an  inter- 
esting time  of  it  in  Washington,  stepping  along 
rapidly  from  positions  of  lesser  importance  to  others 
of  greater  and  greater  responsibility  and  honor.  In 
the  magazine  above  quoted  a  review  of  this  pro- 
gression is  given.  We  are  told  how  he  came  to 
Washington  in  1899  and  accepted  a  subordinate 
position  as  a  law  clerk  in  the  War  Department. 
His  exceptional  ability  was  too  great  to  be  buried 
there,  we  are  told,  and  he  soon  emerged  after  accom- 
plishing "the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  reconciling 
the  emergencies  of  our  occupation  of  Cuba  to  re- 
ul  conservation  of  the  legal  and  judicial  sys- 
tem under  which  the  island  had  been  ruled  for  two 
or  three  centuries."  Then  he  was  given  charge  of 
similar  work  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines.  His 
ucnt  promotions  are  thus  chronicled: 
About   this  time  Magoon  was  offered  a  place  on 
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the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Claims — an  ancient  and 
honorable  cloister,  of  mysterious  functions  and 
purely  speculative  authority;  something  like  the 
Doctors'  Commons  in  which  David  Copperfield  ma- 
triculated under  the  expensive  guidance  of  Spenlow 
and  his  wicked  partner,  Jorkins.  Just  who  con- 
1  this  expedient  for  shelving  Magoon  and  con- 
signing him  forever  to  the  catacombs  of  public  life 
i  i  writer  is  unable  to  recall.  Secretary  Root  ad- 
I  him  against  it.  A  friend  who  loved  him  un- 
selfishly and  well  said:  "The  Court  of  Claims  is  not 
the  beginning  of  a  career.  It  is  the  end.  There 
arc  good  and  worthy  men  on  that  bench,  but  they 
sit  there  to  receive  the  rewards  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  past,  not  to  prepare  for  greater  useful- 
ness in  the  future.  An  appointment  there  is  an 
honor  and  a  compensation  to  the  veteran, — to  the 
beginner,  like  you,  it  is  a  dismissal  and  an  obscura- 
tion.    Don't  take  it.     Don't  commit  suicide!" 

Still  possest  by  the  ignorance  and  incertitude 
of  his  modesty,  Magoon  hesitated  between  oblivion 
and  fame.  Fresh  from  the  broad  expanses  of  Ne- 
braska, and  accustomed  to  personalities  of  unlimited 
composure  and  resource,  he  could  not  figure  to  him- 
self the  possibility  of  a  dearth  of  force  and  talent  at 
the  national  capital.  He  had  always  heard  that  the 
•Civil  Service  Commission  was  an  infallible  harvester 
of  character  and  genius.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  civil-service  tag  meant  nothing  more  than  re- 
spectable mediocrity;  that  its  certificates  signified 
neither  good  nor  evil  in  the  serious  walks  of  official 
life.  He  found,  later,  that  a  place  on  the  classified 
list  counted  for  nothing  beyond  a  more  or  less  secure 
perch  on  some  high  stool  in  one  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, and  he  now  thinks  so  calmly  of  civil- 
service  reform  as  to  agree  that  its  operation  has 
never  harmed  any  really  competent  person.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  Magoon  did  not  at  the 
time  imagine  he  had  done  anything  remarkable,  or 
plume  himself  with  the  fancy  that  his  achievement 
could  not  be  duplicated  by  the  average  wearer  of 
the  civil-service  badge. 

One  may  well  believe,  however,  that  in  1905,  when 
the  President  selected  him  for  the  most  important 
and  responsible  office  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — 
•namely,  that  of  restoring  tranquillity,  winning  over 
the  Panaman  population  to  an  attitude  of  respect 
and  confidence,  and  creating  a  public  sentiment 
through  which  successful  operations  could  be  made 
possible — Magoon  was  justified  in  assuming  that 
perhaps  the  administration  viewed  him  with  more 
than  ordinary  favor.  At  that  time  the  residents 
of  the  Isthmus  were  anything  but  well  disposed.     If 

IT'S  THE  FOOD 
The  True  Way  to  Correct  Nervous  Troubles. 


Nervous  troubles  are  more  often  caused 
by  improper  food  and  indigestion  than  most 
people  imagine.  Even  doctors  sometimes 
overlook  this  fact.     A  man  says  : 

"  Until  two  years  ago  waffles  and  butter 
with  meat  and  gravy  were  the  main  features 
of  my  breakfast.  Finally  dyspepsia  came 
on  and  I  found  myself  in  a  bad  condition, 
worse  in  the  morning  than  any  other  time. 
1  would  have  a  full,  sick  feeling  in  my 
stomach,  with  pains  in  my  heart,  sides  and 
head. 

"At  times  I  would  have  no  appetite  for 
days,  then  I  would  feel  ravenous,  never 
satisfied  when  I  did  eat  and  so  nervous  1 
felt  like  shrieking  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 
I  lost  flesh  badly  and  hardly  knew  which 
way  to  turn  until  one  day  I  bought  a  box  of 
Grape-Nuts  food  to  see  if  I  could  eat  that. 
I  tried  it  without  telling  the  doctor,  and 
liked  it  fine  ;  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  some- 
thing to  eat  that  was  satisfying  and  still  I 
didn't  have  that  heaviness  that  I  had  felt 
after  eating  any  other  food. 

"  I  hadn't  drank  any  coffee  then  in  five 
weeks.  I  kept  on  with  the  Grape-Nuts  and 
in  a  month  and  a  half  I  had  gained  15 

Sounds,  could  eat  almost  anything  I  wanted, 
idn't  feel  badly  after  eating  and  my  ner- 
vousness was  all  gone.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
be  well  again." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.    There's  a  reason. 
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Six  hundred  of  the  best  and  most  experienc  ed  men  money  and  influence  could  obtain, 
worked  for  years  on  this  great  task.  Each  man  is  a  specialist  in  some  department  of 
knowledge. 

These  authorities  worked  under  the  guidance  of  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  New  York, 
and  George  Sandeman,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  to  complete  this  great  work  of  reference,  and  now 
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Everybody  s  Book  of  Reference 

with  the  absolute  confidence  that  everything  is  in  it,  everything  is  accurate,  everything  is  newly 
written.  More  than  this,  everything  is  in  plain,  simple  English.  Its  terse,  direct  style 
pleases  the  scientist,  and  is  perfectly  plain  to  the  business  man,  the  student,  the  public 
school  pupil,  and  to  the  worker  in  every  walk  of  life  who  has  learned  the  wisdom  of  seek- 
ing accurate  information. 

It  Has  Cost  Us  Over  Half  a   Million   Dollars  to 

Accomplish  this  Task 

Now  that  the  work  is  practically  complete  and  we  know  we  have  the  latest,  greatest  and  most  accu- 
rate reference  work  in  the  world,  we  want  you  to  know  why  we  can  sell  it  for  less  than  half  the  regular  price 
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encyclopedia  selling. 
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The  price  Is  one  you  will  willingly  and  gladly  pay— the  encyclopaedia  could  not  be  better  even  if  you  paid 
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The  perfect  material  and  scientific  principle  of  construction  of  the  SY-CLO 
Closet  entirely  overcomes  the   unpleasant  and  unsanitary  features  that  make  the 
ordinary  closet  a  menace  to  health.     The  SY-CLO  Closet  does  away  with 
necessary  care  that  makes  the  common  closet  a  household  burden. 

Study  the  sectional  view  of  the  SY-CLO  illustrated  below.    Notice 
the  unusual  extent  of  water  surface  in  the  bowl.     No  possibility  of 
impurity   adhering  to   the.  sides.     That's   why  the  SY-CLO   is 
always  clean. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  closet,  the  SY-CLO  Closet  has  a 

double  cleansing  action,    a   combination  of   flush  from 

above  and  a  powerful   pump-like   pull  from  below, 

The  downward  rush  of  water  creates  a  vacuum  in 

the  pipe  into  which  the  entire  contents  of  the 

bowl  is  drawn  with  irresistible  syphonic  force. 

That's  why  the  SY-CLO  Closet  is  called 

The  Closet 

That 
Cleans  Itself 

i  he  sectional  cut  shows  the  deep  water-seal  that  perpetually 
guards  the  household  health  by  making  impossible  the  escape  of  sewer 
gas,  a  subtle  and  often  unsuspected  poison.  \ 

The  material  of  the  SY-CLO  Closet  is  heavy  white  china,    hand 
moulded  into  a  single  piece.    No  joint,  crack  or  crevice  to  retain  impurity.    No 
surface  to  chip  off  or  crack.     Nothing  to  rust  or  corrode.     Unaffected  by  water, 
acid  or  wear. 

The  name  "SY-CLO"  on  a  closet  guarantees  that  it  is  made  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Pot- 
teries Selling  Company,  of  the  I 
best  materials,  and  with  the! 
aid  of  the    best  engineering 
skill,  and  has  the  united  en- 
dorsement of  eighteen  of  the 
leading  potteries  of  America. 
Lavatories  of  every  design 
made  of  the  same   material 
as  the  SY-CLO  Closets. 

POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY, 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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not  openly  hostile  to  the  representatives  of  our  occu- 
pation, they  were  unmistakably  aloof,  antipathetic 
and  suspicious.     Agitation  and  conspiracy  were  t)  i 
order  of  the  day.     There  was  no  symptom  of  willing 
and  gracious  cooperation.     S©  it  happened  that  in 
selecting  Magoon  to  preside  over  a  situation  fraught 
with  the  material  of  turmoil,  the  President  paid  him 
a  compliment  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  minimized 
He  was  sent   there  to   accomplish   what  other  and 
much  more  prominent  officials  had  failed  to  do,  and 
this  constituted  the  first  conspicuous  recognition  of 
his  great  ability. 

How  well  and  thoroughly  he  discharged  the  trust 
imposed  upon  him  is  now  known  to  all  who  have 
kept  pace  with  the  events  of  contemporary  history. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  people  genuinely  pacified, 
animated  by  sincere  good- will,  profoundly  persuaded 
of  our  friendship  and  helpfulness,  ready  to  meet  oui 
authorities  more  than  half  way  in  every  overture, 
and  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 


The  Fall  of  Mark  Twain. — During  the  first  Lei. 
years  of  his  married  life  Mark  Twain  tells  us  he  kept 
a  "constant  and  discreet  watch"  upon  his  tongue 
while  in  the  house,  and  when  circumstances  were 
too  irritating  to  allow  the  use  of  soft  words  he  "went 
outside  and  to  a  distance  to  seek  relief."  In  77»< 
North  American  Review,  where  he  makes  this  con- 
fession in  his  "Chapters  from  My  Autobiography,'  ' 
he  tells  also  of  the  occasion  when  his  watchfulnest- 
first  lapsed  and  his  use  of  strong  language  became 
known  to  his  wife.     He  says: 

I  went  into  the  bathroom  one  morning  to  make 
my  toilet,  and  carelessly  left  the  door  two  or  three- 
inches  ajar.     It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever 
failed  to  take  the  precaution  of  closing  it  tighfly.     I 
knew  the  necessity  of  being  particular  about  this. 
because  shaving  was  always  a  trying  ordeal  for  me. 
and  I  could  seldom  carry  it  through  to  a  finish  with- 
out verbal  helps.     Now  this  time  I  was  unprotected, 
but   did   not   suspect   it.     I    had   no    extraordinary 
trouble  with  my  razor  on  this  occasion,  and  was  able 
to  worry  through  with  mere  mutterings  and  growl - 
ings  of  an  improper  sort,  but  with  nothing- noisy  or 
emphatic   about   them — no  snapping   and  barking 
Then  I  put  on  a  shirt.     My  shirts  are  an  invention 
of  my  own.     They  open  in  the  back,  and  are  but  - 
toned   there — when   there   are   buttons.     This    tin. 
the   button   was   missing.     My   temper   jumped   uj 
several  degrees  in  a  moment,  and  my  remarks  rose 
accordingly,  both  in  loudness  and  vigor  of  expres- 
sion.    But   I   was  not   troubled,   for  the   bathrooir 
door  was  a  solid  one  and  I  supposed  it  was  firmh 
closed.     I  flung  up  the  window  and  threw  the  shir' 
out.     It  fell  upon  the  shrubbery  where  the  people 
on  their  way  to  church  could  admire  it  if  they  wante. ' 
to;  there  was  merely  fifty  feet  of  grass  between  the 
shirt  and  the  passer-by.     Still  rumbling  and  thun- 
dering distantly,  I  put  on  another  shirt.     Again  the 
button  was  absent.     I  augmented  my  language  to 
meet  the  emergency,  and  threw  that  shirt  out  of  the 
window.     I  was  too  angry — too  insane — to  examine 
the  third  shirt,  but  put  it  furiously  on.     Again  the 
button  was  absent,  and  that  shirt  followed  its  com- 
rades out  of  the  window.     Then  I  straightened  U] 
gathered  my  reserves,  and  let  myself  go  like  a  cavalry 
charge.     In  the  midst  of  that  great  assault,  my  cm 
fell  upon  that  gaping  door,  and  I  was  paralyzed. 

It  took  me  a  good  while  to  finish  my  toilet.     I  ex 
tended  the  time  unnecessarily  in  trying  to  make  ui 
my  mind  as  to  what  I  would  best  do  in  the  circun: 
stances.     I   tried   to  hope   that  Mrs.   Clemens   wa 
asleep,  but  I  knew  better.     I  could  not  escape  1>\ 
the   window.     It   was   narrow,    and   suited   only   t< 
shirts.     At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  boldly 
through  the  bedroom  with  the  air  of  a  person  whi 
had   not   been    doing   anything.     I    made    half 
journey  successfully.     I  did  not  turn  my  eyi 
direction,  because  that  would  not  be  safe.     It  is  verj 
difficult  to  look  as  if  you  have  not  been  doing  any 
thing  when   the  facts   are   the  other  way,   and  im 
confidence  in  my  performance  oozed  steadily  o 
me  as  I  went  along.     I  was  aiming  for  the  left-hand 
door  because  it  was  farthest  from  my  wife.     It  hail 
never  been  opened  from  the  day  that  the  house  wi 
built,  but   it   seemed  a  blessed  refuge  for  me  now 
The  bed  was  this  one,  wherein  I  am  lying  now,  and 
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dictating  these  histories  morning  after  morning  with 
so  much  serenity.  It  was  this  same  old  elaborately 
carved  black  Venetian  bedstead — the  most  comfort- 
able bedstead  that  ever  was,  with  space  enough  in 
it  for  a  family,  and  carved  angels  enough  surmount- 
ing its  twisted  columns  and  its  headboard  and  foot- 
board to  bring  peace  to  the  sleepers,  and  pleasant 
dreams.  I  had  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
I  hadn't  the  strength  to  go  on.  I  believed  that  I 
was  under  accusing  eyes — that  even  the  carved 
angels  were  inspecting  me  with  unfriendly  gaze. 
You  kno.v  ho.v  it  is  when  you  are  convinced  that 
somebody  bc'.iind  you  is  looking  steadily  at  you. 
You  have  to  turn  your  face — you  can't  help  it.  I 
turned  mine.  The  bed  was  placed  as  it  is  now,  with 
the  foot  where  the  head  ought  to  be.  If  it  had 
been  placed  as  it  should  have  been,  the  high  head- 
board would  have  sheltered  me.  But  the  footboard 
was  no  su.ncient  protection,  for  I  could  be  seen  over 
it.  I  was  exposed.  I  was  wholly  without  protec- 
tion. I  turned,  because  I  couldn't  help  it — and  my 
memory  of  what  I  saw  is  still  vivid,  after  all  these 
years. 

Against  the  white  pillows  I  saw  the  black  head— I 
saw  that  young  and  beautiful  face;  and  I  saw  the 
gracious  eyes  with  a  something  in  them  which  I  had 
never  seen  there  before.  They  were  snapping  and 
flashing  with  indignation.  I  felt  myself  crumbling; 
I  felt  myself  shrinking  away  to  nothing  under  that 
accusing  gaze.  I  stood  silent  under  that  desolating 
tire  for  as  much  as  a  minute,  I  should  say — it  seemed 
a  very,  very  long  time.  Then  my  wife's  lips  parted, 
and  from  then  issued — my  latest  bathroom  remark. 
The  language  perfect,  but  the  expression  velvety, 
unpractical,  apprenticelike,  ignorant,  inexperienced, 
comically  inadequate,  absurdly  weak  and  unsuited 
to  the  great  language.  In  my  lifetime  I  had  never 
heard  anything  so  out  of  tune,  so  inharmonious,  so 
incongruous,  so  ill-suited  to  each  other  as  were  those 
mighty  words  set  to  that  feeble  music.  I  tried  to 
keep  from  laughing,  for  I  was  a  guilty  person  in  deep 
need  of  charity  and  mercy.  I  tried  to  keep  from 
bursting,  and  I  succeeded — until  she  gravely  said, 
"There,  now  you  know  how  it  sounds." 

Then  I  exploded;  the  air  was  filled  with  my  frag- 
ments, and  you  could  hear  them  whiz.  I  said,  "Oh, 
Livy,  if  it  sounds  like  that  I  will  never  do  it  again!" 

Then  she  had  to  laugh  herself.  Both  of  us  broke 
into  convulsions,  and  went  on  laughing  until  we  were 
physically  exhausted  and  spiritually  reconciled. 


l)e  Mussel's  Extravagant  Lunch. — The  story 
of  a  lunch  that  was  literally  "bought  for  a  song"  is 
told  in  Harper's  Weekly,  where  it  is  called  a  "char- 
acteristic episode  of  the  artistic  life": 

One  day  three  friends  in  Paris  were  taking  a  walk 
together.  "I  should  like  to  have  an  exquisite 
lunch,"  said  one  of  the  three.  "I  should  be  satis- 
fied with  a  lunch,"  said  the  second,  "which  is  a 
little  short  of  being  exquisite."  "And  I,"  remarked 
the  third  one,  "should  feel  content  with  any  kind  of 
lunch."  Unfortunately,  none  of  them  was  possest 
of  the  necessary  money.  Presently  one  of  the  trio 
was  struck  by  an  idea.  He  led  his  friends  to  a  music- 
publisher  and  made  him  an  offer:  "Buy  from  us  a 
song.     This  gentleman  wrote  the  text,  that  one  set 


SMOKE  CIGARS  THAT  CAN- 
NOT INJURE  YOUR  HEALTH 

Tobacco  experts  hare  for  years  been  endeavor- 
ing to  perfect  a  cigar  that  looks  (see  cut),  tastes 
and  has  the  fine  aroma  of  any  other,  yet  contains 
none  of  the  poisonous  nicotine  or  injurious  qual- 
ities found  in  ordinary  cigars. 

Science  has  proven  that  tobacco  is  the 
most  powerful  healing  herb  when  the  nico- 
tine is  eliminated. 

By  our  special  process  of  re-sweating  and 
thermo-electric  treatment 

We  have  a  cigar  that  has  the  nicotine  and 
all  Injurious  properties  removed  and  is  ab- 
solutely healthful. 

Endorsed  by  leading  physicians  and  sani- 
tariums everywhere. 
Try  a  box  at  our  expense. 
We  will  send  you  a  box  of  &">,  all  charges 
prepaid,  for  S2.00  or  a  box  of  50  for  Stt.T.i. 

Smoke  three  or  four  and  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied send  the  balance  back  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 
BATTLE  CREEK  HEALTH  CIGAR  CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Mark  XLVIII   *™  c*5»d«r  ^ 

ing  Car,  Shaft  Drive, 
5  Passengers,  24-28  H.  P.     -    -      ^.        . 
Limousine  #4,200.  JpoOOO 

This,  with  longer  wheel  base  and  other 
improvements  is  the  COLUMBIA  which 
made  a  PERFECT  SCORE  in  the  GLID- 
DEN  TOUR  and  then  (without  repairs  or 
adjustments  of  any  kind)  won  its  class  event 
in  the  CRAWFORD  NOTCH  HILL 
CLIMB. 

Mark;  'LXVI1        Electric    Broughams, 

Landaulets,^  _ 

Victorias  and  Hansoms,  each  Jp'HJUU 

Known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
leading  town  carriages  in  the  electric  class. 


Mark  XLIX   I™ cy.hnd^ 40-4SH. 

P.  Touring  Car,  7  Pas- 
sengers All  Facing  Forward,  Double  Chain 

Limousine,  $5,500.  $4500 

Perpetuates,  with  a  few  important  al- 
terations, the  completely  successful  Mark 
XLVII  of  1906. 


MarkLXIX 


Electric   Victoria-Phae- 

ton         "    $1500 


This  is  our  well  known  Mark  LXI  with 
lengthened  wheel  base,  improved  general 
design  and  brought  up  to  date  in  every 
feature. 


Separate  catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Car-     • 
riages    and    Columbia   Electric    Commercial   Vehicles  sent  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Branch:  134-136-138  W.  39th  St.,  opposite  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Chicago 
Branch:  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave.  Boston:  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  74  Stanhope  St. 
Washington:  Washington  E.  V.  Trans.  Co.,  1 5th  St.  and  Ohio  Ave.  San  Francisco:  Middleton 
Motor  Car  Co.,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave.     M.  of  A.  L.  A.  M. 

At  New  York  we  shall  exhibit  only  at  the  Seveoth  National  Automobile  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  Jan.  12-19,  1907. 


YST0NE 


Pat.  applied  for 

Cigar    Molstener 

Fits  in  the  place  of  the 
first  cigar  you  smoke,  and 
keeps  the  whole  box  moist 
and  fresh.  No  peeling 
wrappers  or  dry  crumb- 
ing, bitter  taste,  but  a  com- 
fortable delightful  smoke 
to  the  very  last  cigar. 
Sent  postpaid  to  you  anywhere  for  25  cents. 

Keystone  Moistener  Co., 

Philadelphia. 


hf 
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A  New  Delight 

awaits  the  smoker  who  has  not 
discovered  the  exquisite  aroma  of 

French's  Mixture 

The  Aristocrat  of  Smoking  Tobacco 

It  pleases  instantly  and  satisfies 
continuously.  Only  the  choicest 
grades  of  ripe  and  mellow  North 
Carolina  Bed  and  Golden  Leaf 
are  used.  Blended  by  hand  with 
a  care  that  shames  ordinary 
machine  methods  Pure,  fresh, 
clean,  and  always  in  perfect  con- 
dition, because  it  is  sold  only 

Direct  from  Factory  to 
Smoker 

Send  10*.  (slher  or  stamps)  for  a  larga 
sample  pouch  and  booklet 

read  TOBACCO  COMMIT. 


Dept  T. 
Statmille,  H.  C. 
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Duet-proof 
box  under  seat 


Let  down 
the  back 

by  unhooking  a  gate.     AU  you  have  to 
do  to  i  hange  the  luxurious  Streit  Daven- 
port into  a  comfortab.e  double  bed.  Full  width  head  and  foot 
boards  keep  pillows  and  bed  clothes  from  sliding  off.    The 

Streit  Davenport  Bed 

made  up  as  a  bed,  loots  like  a  bed,  is  a  bed — the  most  restful 
one,  too,  on  which  you  ever  slept.  Don't  confuse  the  Streit 
with  the  automatic, rasping, machine-spring  kind  that  clang, 
catch  and  never  work.  The  Streit  is  simple,  strong,  no 
mechanism — just  a  gate  to  unhook. 

Streit  Morris  Chairs  ^^^X"!^ 

muscle.    Head  rest  really  rests  the  head  and  back  and  foot- 
rest  exactly  the  right  height.     When  not  in  use,  foot-rest 
easily  slipped  back — leather  cushion  forming  tufted  front. 
Upholsrrred  in  Streit  genuine  leather  or  soft  goodi.  This 
trade-mark  on  every  piece. 
If  your  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply you, order  from  us.  We< 
.ship  on  approval.  Write 

for  free  catalogue — new  designs. 

JHEC.F.  STREIT  MFG.  CO. 

1054  Kenner  St. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


Refinish  Your  Furniture 

DO  IT  YOURSELF 

Interesting,  simple  and 
inating.  Our  prac- 
tical  fr  e  e 
book     makes 
it    a     simple 
matter  to  finish 
or  refinish  new 
and  old  furni- 
ture, woodwork 
and    floors     in 
Weathered,  Mis- 
sion,    Flemish, 
Mahogany     and 
other    latest   ef- 
fects at  little  cost  with 
Johnson's     Prepared    Wax. 
with  cloth    to   any    finished 
polish    with  dry  cloth.      A 
b  e    immediately    produced, 
how  you  can  easily  change 
finish  of  furniture  to  harmo- 
nize with  your  woodwork  or  other  furnishings. 

We  save  you  money  by  telling;  how  old, 
discarded,  poor  y  finished  furniture  can 
be  made  serviceable  and  stylish. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  sold  by  all 
dealers  in  paint— 10  and  25  cent  packages  and 
large  size  cans.  Write  at  once  for  48-page  color  book, 
regular  25  cent  edition,  that  gives  all  the  above  infor- 
mation. Sent  FREE  postpaid  for  limited  time. 
Mention  book  edition  LD  112. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 

RACINE,  WIS. 

"  The  Wood- Finishiug  Authorities" 


Apply    our    wax 
wood  and  r  ib  to  a 
beautiful  finish  will 
Our  book   explains 
the    color    and    the 


SMALL  SUMS    ~    £*  0/ 
SAFELY  INVESTED  AT  j/O 

WHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our 
business  and  the  safeguards  that  sur- 
round it,  and  have  read  what  hundreds  of 
patrons  say  concerning  their  experience 
with  us  in  the  past  thirteen  years,  you  will 
hardly  doubt  that  your  own  fundswould  be 
with  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well  as  more 
profitably  employed.  We 
solicit  correspondence. 

Asset*.  Mil, 750,000. 

1  slahlisliid    l!l  Years. 
Hanking  l><-|pt.  Sup.  r\Mnti. 
Earnings    puld    from    dtiy    re- 
oelved  to  day  withdrawn 
L,Ptti>rMof  inquiry  solicited  nud 

prompt ly  answered 

IniluMriul  Saiinc.  and  Loan  <n. 
8  Time.  Rid*.,  Broad*  ay,        V  >t  YorV 


it  to  music  and  I  shall  sing  it,  as  I  am  the  only  one 
of  us  with  a  good  voice."  "Well,  sing  it  for  a  trial," 
answered  the  publisher.  The  young  man  complied, 
and  the  publisher  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  He  paid 
fifteen  francs  for  the  song,  and  the  friends  hastened 
joyfully  to  a  restaurant.  The  author  of  the  text  was 
Alfred  de  Musset,  the  musician  was  Mompor,  and 
the  singer  Dupre\  The  song,  which  was  bought  and 
paid  for  with  fifteen  francs,  "The  Andalusian  Girl," 
yie'ded  the  publisher  40,000  francs. 


MORE   OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

To-Day. 

Lives  of  some  great  men  remind  us 

That  we  will,  if  we  are  wise, 
Leave  our  modesty  behind  us 

And  get  out  and  advertise. 

— Judge. 


A  Child's  Reasoning. — "What    are  you  crying 

about? " 

Child— "Because  Marcel  slapped  me." 
"But  why  didn't  you  slap  him  back?" 
"Because  then  it  would  only  be  his  turn  again." 

— Translated   from    Le    Gaulois    for  The  Literary 

Digest. 


Making  It  Right. — She — "I  can't  bear  actors; 
they're  so  conceited!" 

He — "But  I'm  an  actor,  and  you  don't  think  I'm 
conceited,    do   you?" 

She  (seeking  to  recover  hersejf) — "Oh,  of 
course  not!  I  mean  the  big  ones;  the  little  ones 
don't  count." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Japanese  Hot  Weather.— Mr.  Sato,  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Commission,  praised  the  cool  and 
stimulating  weather  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  told 
that  in  St.  Louis  the  summer  weather  was  quite 
unbearable. 

"We  have  hot  summers  in  Japan,"  said  Mr.  Sato. 
"We  have  hot- weather  stories  there,  too.  For 
instance: 

"A  philanthropic  Japanese  rode  through  the 
streets  one  scorching  day,  when  a  beggar-woman 
accosted  him,  holding  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

"  'Kind  sir,'  she  said,  'will  you  not  give  a  copper 
coin  to  your  servant,  who  is  in  sore  need? ' 

"  'Yes,  gladly,'  said  the  gentleman,  and  he  took 
out  a  handful  of  small  change. 

"But  just  as  he  was  about  to  give  this  to  the 
woman,  he  chanced  to  look  closely  at  her  baby,  and 
behold,  it  was  only  a  great  doll. 

"  'Why,'  he  cried,  'that  baby  is  a  fraud,  a  sham.' 

"  'Yes,  your  honor,'  said  the  woman  humbly. 
'It  was  so  hot  I  left  the  real  one  home  to-day.'  " — 
Sabbath  Recorder. 


Playing  the  Part. — Eugene  Cowles  saved  two 
women  bathers  from  drowning  last  summer  in  Lake 
Memphremagog.  In  making  this  rescue  Mr.  Cowles 
bruised  his  arm — it  struck  a  rock  as  he  dived  in. 
Pointing  to  the  scar  the  actor  said: 

"When  I  got  that  bruise  I  felt  like  a  young 
Chicagoan  named  Littledale,  who  played  with  me 
in  amateur  theatricals  in  my  early  youth. 

"Littledale,  in  one  of  our  shows,  had  to  leap  into 
a  river  in  order  to  escape  from  a  wild  beast. 

"The  stage  was  so  arranged  that  the  river  was 
invisible.  Littedale  was  to  leap  and  disappear, 
striking  a  soft  mattress  in  the  wings,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  rock  was  to  be  dropt  in  a  tub  of  water 
to  create  a  splash. 

"  But,  tho  the  leap  worked  all  right  in  rehearsal, 
on  the  night  of  actual  performance  it  went  wrong. 
There  was  neither  mattress  nor  tub  there.  When 
poor  Littledale  jumped  he  fell  eight  feet  and 
landed  on  an  oaken  floor  with  a  crash  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead,  and  there  was  no  splashing 
to  drown  the  crash,  by  Jove. 

"The  audience,  expecting  to  hear  a  splash,  and 
hearing  instead  the  thunderous  impact  of  Littledale's 
bones  on  the  oak,  set  up  a  titter.  But  the  heroic 
Littledale,  equal  to  the  occasion,  silenced  them. 

"Heavens!'  he  shouted  from  below,  'the  v. 
frozen!'  " — Home  Magazui,  . 
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A 

Guaranteed 

Reliable 

Watch 


Actual 
Size 
of  Watch 


Actual 

Size 

of  Watch 


The  "Metropolis" 

Can  you  think  of  anything  that  would  so  add  to  the 
happiness  of  your  boy  as  the  possession  of  a  watch? 

And  you  can  buy  at  Maey's  a  full  size,  nickeled  case 
watch,  stem  wind  and  push-in  stem  set.  open-faoe  dial, 
lever  movement,  a  handsome,  dependable  watch, 
guaranteed  for  one  year,  for  fifty-nine  rent*.  Astonish- 
ing!  !  ! 

The  METROPOLIS  watch  is  not  a  toy,  it  is  a  regulation 
man's  size  watch,  an  accurate  timekeeper,  with  our 
guarantee  behind  it.  We  guarantee  it  to  keep  good 
time  for  one  year  ;  without  abuse  it  will  keep  good 
time  for  ten  years.  It's  the  kind  of  a  watch  gentlemen 
take  on  a  hunting  or  fishing  trip,  when  they  do  not 
care  to  carry  a  costly  timepiece.  It  is  built  for  rough 
usage  and  will  not  get  outof  order.  We  recommend 
and  guarantee  this  watch,  and  if  anypurchaserdoesn't 
agree  with  us,  that  it  is  a  better  and  handsomer  watch 
than  any  that  can  be  purchased  anywhere  else  in  the 
country  for  double  the  price,  8end  it  back  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  the  price  paid  and  the  postage  too. 

In  a  little  while  you  will  be  thinking  of  the  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 
you  must  purchase.  Let  us  show  you  what  beautiful  thing*  and 
what  useful  things  you  can  get  in  NEW  10KK,  at  prices  from  a  few 
cents  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  :  end  a  postal  to-day  for  MACT*S 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  Catalogue.  Thousands  of  suggestions  of 
gifts  for  men.  women  and  the  children,  illustrated,  and  all  at  Maey's 
famously  low  prices.     Sent  FREE.     Address  Room  507. 

R.  H.MACY  &  CO.,  Broadway,  New  York 
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THEN!— NOW! 

Twenty  years  ago:  one  store, 
no  agencies. 

To-days  seven  stores  over 
2000  agencies  I 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of 

JAEGER  success   in  the   United 

States.    What  other  Underwear 

can  show  such   striking  proof 

of  merit? 

All  Weights  for  All  Want 


Dr.  Jaeger's  8.  W.  S.  Co. '8  Own  Store* 

New  York:   306    Fifth  Ave.;      11   Cnrtlnndt  St 

Brooklyn:  50* Fulton  St.  Boston:  228Boylston8t 

Phila.:  1510  Chestnut  St.     Ohioago:   82  State  St 

Agents  in  A.U Principal  Citita. 


Debenture  Bonds 


P**cnrf>«!  hv  real  entntr.     littrrwt 


It  rman       '  * 


FIRST  TRUST*" SAVINGS  BANK. 

'     BILLINGS. MONT. 
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Mythological.— "What    does    he    call    his    new 
motor-car?"     "The  Scentaur." — Judge. 


HarbaroiiH. —  In  the  Town  Topics  criminal  libel 
■suit  there  was  much  to  contribute  to  metropolitan 
gaiety.  In  examining  the  talesmen  for  the  jury  to 
try  the  case  against  Norman  Hapgood,  who  was 
•charged  with  libeling  Colonel  Mann,  they  were  all 
asked  if  they  had  ever  read  Town  Topics.  Three  of 
them  said  that  they  had  glanced  over  it  in  a  barber- 
shop. The  next  talesmen  had  never  even  heard  of 
the  publication. 

"I  shave  myself,"  said  he. — Green  Bag. 


This  Language  of  Ours. 

Baby-powder — Powder  to  put  on  babies  after  bath- 
ing them. 

Insect-powder — Not  a  parallel  case. 

Grass-seed — Seed  from  which  grass  is  produced. 

Birdseed — Irrelevant  again. 

Fish-food — Food  for  fishes  to  eat. 

Seafood — Different. 

Horseshoes — Shoes  for  horses  to  wear. 

Kid  gloves — Rule  doesn't  hold. 

Baby. buggy — Buggy  for  baby  to  ride  in. 

Top  buggy — Not  a  buggy  for  a  top  to  ride  in. 

Boot-tree — A  tree  to  shape  boots  on. 

Apple-tree — Not  a  tree  to  shape  apples  on. 

Milk-cart — A  cart  to  haul  milk  in. 

Pushcart — Not  a  cart  to  haul  the  push  in. 

Kitten — A  small  cat. 

Mitten — Not  a  small  mat. — Chicago  News. 


George  Blarney  Cortelyou. 

Who's  Zoo  in  America. 
By  Wallace  Irwin. 

When  you  visited  the  mansion 
Of  T.  R.  to  talk  expansion, 

As  the  usher  ushed  you  grandly  through  the  portal, 
you 
Doubtless,  sitting  in  the  lobby, 

ISaw  a  useful  youth  and  nobby 
Typing  letters — :and  that  same  was  Mr.  Cortelyou. 
He  had  all  the  clerkly  graces; 
He  could  be  in  forty  places 

All  at  once ;  could  answer  hurry  calls,  or  grab  a  net 
To  seine  in  the  rich  profusion 
Of  some  campaign  contribution — 

Ever  willing  to  do  chores  or  sit  in  Cabinet. 

Stick  close  to  your  desk,  like  George  B.  C., 

And  you'll  always  hold  an  office  with  the  G.  O.  P. 

Night  and  day  he  was  a  very 
Willing  private  secretary; 

He  was  Washington's  most  diplomatic  resident; 
He  could  mollify  the  Speaker, 
Soothe  an  anxious  office-seeker, 

Snub    the   bores   and   turn    the   cranks   from    Mr. 
President. 
He  was  able  to  be  hurried, 
He  was  anxious  to  be  worried; 

So  at  last,  one  day,  King  Theodore    anointed  him 
To  an  office  high  and  shivery, 
The  Lord  of  Free  Delivery 

And  Chancellor  of  Postage  they  appointed  him. 

Watch  out  for  a  job  like  the  P.  M.  G. 

And  you'll  always  hold  an  office  -with  the  G.  O.  P. 

But  the  Grand  Old  Plutocratic, 
Knowing  well  his  systematic 

Trick  of  wheedling  financiers  by  arts  mysterious, 
Called  him  to  the  holy  mission 
Of  the  Lord  Cashier's  position — 

And  the  ne.vs  made  Wall  Street's  ecstasy  delirious. 
So  he's  now  the  High  Mazoolix 
Of  the  National  Spondulix. 

At  whose  dignity,  if  you're  inclined  to  chortle,  you 
Must  remember  how-  this  novice 
Rose  from  office-boy  to  office — 

Lo!   the  meteoric  marvel,  Mr.  Cortelyou! 

Be  good  to  the  Trusts  and  the  G.  O.  P. 
And  some  day  you'll  be  appointed  to  the  Treasuree. 
— From  Collier's  Weekly. 
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From  Factory  to  Home 
at  Factory  Prices. 

Goods  shipped  on  approval  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  secret  of  ten  years'  success  is — 

More    tha.n    one    hundred    thousand    customers 
satisfied  with  our  high-grade  furniture. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  office,  library,  parlor,  hall, 

dining-room  and  bedroom  furniture. 

The  cream  of  furniture  designs  of  the  world  brought 

to  your  door  if  you  address  us  No.  6i  Fulton  St. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


Where  Varnish 


Quality  Tells 

Perfect  floor  finishing  may  lie  accomplished  more 
easily  than  many  imagine  if  a  little  more  care  is  used 
in  selecting  the  finish.    A  finish  that  not  only  looks 
well  at  the  start  but  retains  its  beauty  and  lustre  under 
continued  use,  is  not  an  ordinary  varnish.    It  is  a  product 
of  study  and  experience— of  experts  in  their  line. 

I.X.L  Floor  Finish 


79  TEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
IN  EVERT  CAM" 

r*T 


m 


is  the  culmination  of  seventy-nine  years'  carefnl  t.twly  and 
experience  in  varnish  making,  and  represents  the  very 
highest   quality   that    can   be   pro- 
duced.    It  is  beautiful    when  new 
and  retains  its  beauty  until  old, 
I.X.L.  Floor  Finish  has  no  equal  for 
toughness,  brilliancv,  durability.    Dries 
hard  over  night  and  is  not  readily  marred. 
Costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  ordinary 
products.     Insist    that   dealer  fur- 
nishes it.   For  general  interior  wood 
work  where  the  best  results  are 
desired,  always  insist  on 

I.X.L.  Preservative  Coatings 

Send  for  "Rules  for  the  Pre- 
servation   of    Hardwood 
Floors/We?  if  you  men- 
tion dealer's  name. 
EDWARD  SMITH 
A:  COMPANY, 
45  lirond  wuy, 
New  York. 
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^^  A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 

(Illustrated)   *-*  ** 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M  D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Ifave. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  H;iv, 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 
Rich    Cloth    Rinding,    Full     Gold     Stamp,    Illustrated,    92.00 
Write  for  4*  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  olContenta 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 


BALSAM/ 

SANITISSUE 

A  New 
Toilet  Paper 

Treated  with  aromatic 
Canada  Balsam,  which 
makes  it  the  softest  and 
strongest  toilet  paper 
made.      Antiseptic,     and 

comes  wrapped  in  parchment  in  sealed  cartons. 
Costs  no  more  than  common  makes— 10c,  loo,  26c. 

Fifty  Sheets  Free,  or  $1.00  worth  sent,  prepaid, 
anywhere  in  United  States  and  Canada,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

SCOn  PAPER  CO..  503  Glenwood  Ave..  Philadelphia. 


/TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


The  Duty  of  an  Architect 

To  design  you  a  home,  not  merely  a  house.  It  costs 
more  to  build  and  is  a  joy  forever.  Write  me  con- 
cerning your  location  and  needs,  and  I  will  design  a 
home  for  you  and  submit  the  sketch  for  approval 
without  charge. 


CLIFTON    H. 
1533  Chestnut  Street, 


TROUT. 

Philadelphia 
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FOUNTAIN     PEN 

Is  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it. 
No  ink  on  your  fingers  or  clothes. 
Non  -leakable,  free  flowing,  easy  writing. 

Always  Ready     Always  Writes. 

Made  in  a  100  styles.  Sold  under 
unconditional  guarantee  by  all  dealers. 
Write  for  latest  catalogue. 

Address  Box  G-24  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
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CHEW... 

Beeman's: 

The  Original 

|  Pepsin  *  II 
Gum  *  *  i 

Cures  Indigestion  and 

Sea-sickness.  •  ■ 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  J 
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These   trade-mark 

Cres 

(Forme? 

BARLE 

Perfect  Break 
PANSY    FLOU 
Unlike  all 
For 
FARWELl  &  RHINES 


every   package 

<S»    and 

Rrrs) 
STALS, 


Health  Cereals, 
and    Biscuit 
grocers, 
rite 
OWN,  H.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stew-art 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

(let  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Hollers 


Backward  in  Coming  Forward. — It  was  on  a 

suburban  train.  The  young  man  in  the  rear  car 
was  suddenly  addressed  by  the  woman  in  the  seat 
behind  him. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  she  said:  "but  would  you  mind 
assisting  me  off  at  the  next  station?  You  see  I  am 
very  large,  and  when  I  get  off  I  have  to  go  backward, 
so  the  conductor  thinks  I  am  trying  to  get  aboard 
and  helps  me  on  again.  He  has  done  this  at  three 
stations. " — A  rgona  ut . 


A  Strange  Tongue.  -  Philologers  and  others  are 
respectfully  invited  to  consider  certain  specimens 
of  language  contained  in  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the 
Cleveland    Leader.     No   foreigners   need    apply: 

"He  has  the  Indian  sign  on  the  Cubs. 

"Brown  went  into  the  mess  with  little  more  than 
his  glove  and  a  stock  of  Terre-Haute  sangfroid. 

"The  giant  rescuer  cleaned  up  the  round. 

"They  combed  Brown  and  his  legatee  fourteen 
times  for  long  and  short  ones. 

"Four  of  the  five  swats  were  scratches. 

"To  Dr.  White  is  due  a  royal  diadem  of  curry- 
combs to  top  off  the  horse-blankets. 

"Dan  O'Leary  said  Izzy  would  go  off  his  bean. 

"His  slender  hurling  stem  had  been  twisted. 

"The  shadowgraph  pitching  by  "White  was  too 
mystic. 

"Following  the  swipe  that  started  the  merry- 
go-round. 

"To  the  victors  belong  the  horse-blankets.  Also 
about  Si, 400  each  in  real  money,  which  will  eke  out 
quite  a  bit  on  the  doughnut  circuit. 

"Another  bug  oozed  into  the  portals." — New 
York  Sun. 


The  Maidens  with  the  Acrobatic  Eyes.— (Com- 
piled after  reading  half  a  dozen  modern  novels.) — 

"With  her  eyes  she  riveted  him  to  the  spot." 

"Her  eyes  sparkled  as  they  drank  in  every  ges- 
ture." 

"His  conceit  perished  before  the  withering  gaze 
of  her  scorn-filled  eyes." 

"Fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  reclining  form,  she 
remained  immovable." 

"Her  trained  eyes  penetrated  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  desolate  room." 

"He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  by  her  magnetic 
eyes." 

"She  permitted  her  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  ceiling 
a  moment,  and  then  they  roamed  carelessly  about 
the  room." 

"She  returned  his  caress  with  a  single  glance 
from  her  beauteous  brown  orbs." 

"Isabel's  eyes  took  in  everything  that  the  room 
contained,  and  with  a  dignity  befitting  a  queen 
she  left   the   place." 

"Slowly  her  eyes  followed  as  he  disappeared  from 
view  o'er  the  distant  hilltop." — Life. 


KUen borough's  Sarcasm. — There  are  few  places 
that  have  given  birth  to  more  humor  and  wit  than 
the  court-room.  Many  have  heard  of  the  humor  of 
the  famous  Lord  Ellenborough. 

One  day  a  young  member  of  the  bar  rose  to  address 
the  court  in  a  grave  criminal  case.  "My  unfortu- 
nate client "   he  began,  repeated  it  two  or  three 

times,  and  then  stopped  short. 

"Go  on,  sir,  go  on!'/  said  Ellenborough.  "So  far 
the  court  is  with  you." 

At  another  time  Randle  Jackson,  who  despised 
technicality  and  reveled  in  eloquence,  began  his 
argument  with  "In  the  book  of  nature  it  is  writ- 
ten  -" 

Ellenborough  broke  in  with,  "Be  good  enough  to 
mention  the  page  from  which  you  are  about  to 
quote." 

One  day  during  an  important  criminal  trial  a 
surgeon  was  called  to  the  stand,  and  when  asked  his 
profession  he  said,  "I  employ  myself  as  a  physician." 

"But."  said  Ellenborough,  "does  any  one  else 
employ  you  as  a  physician?  ' 

When  Westmoreland  was  in  the  House  of  Lord? 
he  rose  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  question  in  debate 
and  said,  "At  this  point  I  ask  myself  a  question." 

"Aj  1  a  stupid  answer  you  are  sure  to  get  to  it," 
murmured  Ellenborough. — Sunday  Magazn:, 


IF  YOU  USE 

ACETYLENE 

We  want  to  send  you 
A  SAMPLE   BRAY   BURNER 

The  n  Beto  "  Burner  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  amount  of  light 
than  is  possible  with  any  other 
TheBray"^:"  Burner  ever  made  for  Acetylene. 


One  "  Beto  n  Burner  will  furnish  suffi- 
cient light  to  illuminate  any  room  in  an 
ordinary    house. 

One  "  Beto "  Burner  will  give  as 
much  light  as  three  ordinary  Burners, 
and  consumes  but  one-half  the  amount 
of  gas. 

Write  us  to-day,  mention  kind  of 
generator  used,  enclose  1 0  cents  to 
cover  postage  and  packing,  and  we  will 
send  you  A  SAMPLE  BURNER. 

W.  M.  CRANE  COMPANY 

Room  No.  39,     1131-33  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SANITARY  • 
HEALTHFUL  •  WARM 


BED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light  Blankets  and 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The  weight 
13  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  causes  nightmare  and  isun- 
liealthy.  Paper  Blankets  are  warmer  than  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  ten  ounces  each.  Made  of  strong  sterilized 
piper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip.  Cost  less  than  washing  blan- 
kets. They  are  an  application  of  A  Well-known  Scl- 
eilllfle  Principle.  Worn  between  sheet  and  top  cover 
PUICE  93.00  A  DOZi:\,  F'O  B.  Cincinnati,  or  we 
will  send  two  full  sue  (or  sample,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  Also 
make  the  famous  Paper  Plnpers  that  Appeal  to 
ttl©  mother  of  the  babe  to  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  75  cents  per  100  F.  O.  B., 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  If  skeptical 
send  lOcts.  in  stamps  for  samples  of  diapers. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Oept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


•A  H.IIC'I 
RuiltiQ  the  Hills. ' 


t.lide 


for    1907. 

The  Chauffeur's  choice.. 

the  Owner's  pride,  the- 

Dealer's  opportunity. 

The  car  for  h  1 1  Is,  sand 

roads  and  speed. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

—35  h.  p,     Rutenber 

motor — 1-0  in.  wbee> 

b  ise — 34  x  4  tire* — ae- 

le  tive  type  slidng  gear 

transmission —  powerful 

— hijih    road  clear* 

Catalog  FKKK. 


Address:    THE   BARTHOLOMEW    CO.,    315    Glide    SU,   Peoria,    111- 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  ami  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     Addrt  " 

Tbe  Melilbarh  Saddle  Co..  101  rhamnm  St..  Sew  Tort 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Sapole  Co. 

SLIP  IT  INTO  YOUR  TRUNK 

"I'drisitiiis  Out  of  Doors" 
By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
The  author  pictures  even.'  form  of  out-of-door  amusement 
in  and  about  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun  Wi.h  numer- 
ous drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author  ami  a  water- 
color  frontispiece  by  K.  Hopkinson  Smith.  II imo, cloth,  *i  50 
net.     Funk  a  W  agnails  Company,  N\«  York  and  London. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 
Foreign. 

November  2. — Severe  storms  cause  great  damage 
along  the  northern  Mediterranean  coast,  wreck- 
in-  Ion  and  causing  floods  in  France 
and  Italy. 
In  the  London  local  election',  the  party  advo- 
cating government  ownership   is  badly  beaten, 

The  Russian  Government  appropriates  8250,000 
for  election  expenses;  the  registration  lists  are 
small,  owing   to   the  exclusion  of  many  voters. 

November  3.— Representatives  of  the  Powers 
sign  the  international  wireless  telegraph  treaty 
at  Berlin. 
A  convention  of  French  Socialists  declares  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  program  of  the  Clemen- 
ceau  ministry. 

November  4. — According  to  a  letter  of  the  Finance 
Minister,   the  French  budget  of   1907  will  show 
a  deficit  of  175,000,000  francs. 
The   Moderate   party  of  Cuba  votes   to   disband 
and  reorganize  under  another  name. 

Reports  received  at  Shanghai  from  missionaries 
state  that  some  10,000,000  persons  in  Central 
China  are  facing  starvation. 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Panama  is  celebrated. 

November  5. — Fitz  Thaulow,  the  Norwegian 
landscape  artist,  dies  at  Volendam,  Holland. 
Six  hundred  British  sailors  mutiny  in  the  Ports- 
mouth barracks,  and  destroy  much  property. 
French  Premier  Clemenceau  presents  his  program 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  whom  it  is 
accepted  by  a  large  majority.  Among  the 
reforms  contemplated  are  workmen's  pensions, 
an  income  tax,  abolition  of  courts-martial,  and 
revision  of  the  mining  laws. 

November  7. — Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand, 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  announces 
his  retirement  from  the  diplomatic  service. 

By  an  interpretation  of  the  new  election  law, 
the  Russian  Senate  disfranchises  thousands  of 
Socialists  in  the  coming  Douma  elections. 

November  8. — A  band  of  terrorists  blow  up  and 
rob  a  mail  train  on  the  Vienna-Warsaw  line, 
getting  away  with  a  sum  estimated  at  $580,000. 
Replying  to  a  message  from  the  International 
Peace  Association  at  Milan,  the  Pope  urges  all 
nations  to  take  steps  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

Domestic. 

November  2. — The  General  Missionary  Committee 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  fixes  the 
total  sum  to  be  appropriated  for  home  and 
foreign  missionary  work  for  the  coming  year  at 
$1,606,000.  ' 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  a  pro- 
posed ten-per-cent  raise  in  the  wages  of  all  its 
employees,  to  take  effect  January  1. 

Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, sends  word  from  the  North  that  his  dash 
for  the  Pole  ended  within  203  miles  from  his 
goal,  thus  establishing  a  new  record. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  pays  a  duty  of  $10,000  on  two 
scrap-books  of  original  Burns  manuscripts. 

November  3. — A  conference  between  the  Utes 
and  the  troops  results  in  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Utes  to  return  to  Fort  Meade,  South 
Dakota,  where  they  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  Government. 

November  4. — A  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  shows  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent  in  the  steel  trade  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1906  over  the  same  months  of  last 
year. 

John  H.  Ketcham,  one  of  New  York's  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  dies  at  his  home.  He 
had  served  almost  continuously  in  Congress  for 
the  past  forty  years. 

November  5. — Several  men  are  killed  in  race  riots 
at  Wiggins,  Miss. 

By  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
whites  who  have  married  into  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Nation  since  1875  are  deprived  of  any 
rights  to  the  nation's  funds  or  lands. 

November      6. — President      Roosevelt      dismisses 

from  the  army  in    disgrace  an  entire  battalion 

of  negro  troops. 
Gubernatorial,  Congressional,  and  local  elections 

are  held  throughout  the  cotintry. 
Arizona's    adverse    vote    kills    the    Arizona-New 

Mexico  joint-statehood  proposition. 

November  7. — J.  T.  Harahan  is  elected  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  to  succeed 
Stuyvesant  Fish.  The  election  gives  E.  H. 
Harriman  control  of  the  road  and  enables  him 
to  complete  his  plan  for  a  line  of  railroad  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf. 

It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  James  R. 
Garfield  will  succeed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hitchcock  upon  his  retirement  on  March  4. 

November  8. — President  Roosevelt  leaves  Wash- 
ington for  a  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 
Suits   are  begun   in   the  federal   courts   in   Utah 
to  recover  thousands  of  acres  of  coal  lands  for 
the  State  from  the  Gould  corporations. 
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Easily  Adjusted. 
Holds  it  Fast. 
No    Displacement. 
Perspiration  Proof. 
Feels  Comfortable. 

KING'S 
"HOLD-FAST" 

enough   for   a    year 
«ent  on  receipt  of  50c. 

KING'S  HOLDFAST  CO.,  14-D- Young:  Bid*., Troy,  N.Y. 
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For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restfulnights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send/or  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 
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Electric  H'air  Brush 

Don't  be  ashamed  to  take  your  hat  off 

Sere  la  a  photograph  of  two  men    one  did  nut, 

ith  did  and  doi  a  ate  our  broth.    The  i>ru*h  pio- 

1  motes  blood  circulation  in  the  Scalp  thai  not 
only  keeping  strong  and  healthy  the  hair  you 
have,  but  encouraging  the  growth  of  more.  The 
mild  continuous  current  of  electricity  Infuse* 
new  life  and  vigor  Into  the  hair-root*  The  hair 
is  fed  with  nourishing  blood  as  11  result.  Pre- 
vents falling  hair,  dandruff  and  brings  health  to 

I  the  hair    •  d  sculp. 

J  The  Only  Guaranteed  Hair  Brush 

Made  of  pure  bristle— not  wire.  Wire  breaks 
[the  hair  and  injures  the  scalp.  Sent  postpaid 
I  (with  compass  to  test  power)  to  any  address  for 

HI. OO.  After  a  30  days'  trial  if  dissatisfied, 
I  your  money  will  be  refunded.    If  unable  to  get 

the  genuine  at  the  stores  write    direct  to   us— 

don  t  accept  a  substitute.    Interesting  book  sent 

free. 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  CO.  fEst.  1878) 

870  Broadway.  New  Tori. 


Be  Sftrong-ln^ell-Handsome 

I  Show  the  Wa 


No  drugs— no  tiresome  gymnastics— no 
restricted  diet — no  complicated  apparatus. 
Just  plain,  common-sense  ideas  about  fresh 
air.  pure  water,  good  food  and  exercise 
Nature  is  not  "ahard  mistress."  She  in- 
tends you  to  be  well,  strong  and  attract- 
ive. To  follow  hersimplo  laws  everyday 
is  easy  and  pleasant. 
Mft  TV/fori  can  do  his  best— reach  the 
li  v»  IVldll  goal  of  his  ambitions  and 
influence  the  respect,  loyalty  and  affec- 
tions of  other  people— unless  he  has  the 
carriage  and   repose  that  come  from 
strength  and  vigor. 
fSn  Wnm.,n  can  realize  all  the  op- 
1"°  «  Oman  portunities  of  her  sex 
and  be  admired  and  sought  after,  if  she 
lacks  the  symmetry,  grace,  fine  carriage 
and  clear  complexion  Nature  intends  her 
to  have. 

A  mi  Min  'n  possession  of  the  clear 
«»y  ITiau  eye,  the  ruddy  cheek,  the 
springy  step   and    firm  tread  of  abounding 
health  and  full  understanding  of  life  has  m! 
tiplied  chances  for  success  and  achievement. 

Good  health  is  the  foundation  upon  which  men 
tal  capacity,  physical  perfection,  ease  of  manner, 
self-possession,  personal  magnetism  and  the  abili 
to  control  men— all  are  builded. 
A  n it  Woman  with  the  fair  skin,  sparkling 
"u"  ™  WIHH  eye,  graceful  carriage  and  per- 
fect poise  which  mark  one  whose  nerves  and  body 


are  in  harmony,  delights  all  and  is  the  object 
?  every  friend's  affection, 
can  snow  you  how  to  gain  abiding  health  and 
the  realization  of  existence  which  Nature  in- 
tends you  to  enjoy.    I  can  tell  you  how  to  do 
the  very  things  you  now  do — eat  what  you 
like— goabout  your  daily  life  as  usual— only 
doing  thesethings  so  they  will  always  ben- 
efit you.    If  you  are  too  thin,  I  show  you 
how  to  put  on  good  firm  flesh.  If  you  ore 
too  stout,  I  show  you  how  to  reduce  your 
weight.    If  you  are  not  fully  developed, 
I  show  you  how  to  build  any  part  to  nor- 
mal condition.    If  you  are  weak  or  ner- 
■  vous,  I  show  you  how  to  gain  strength 
I  which  wi  11  give  you  poise  and  sel  f-control. 
[If  you  are  ill,  I  show  you  how  to  help 
'Nature reassert  herself  andthrow  off  dis- 
ease.   If  you  are  well,  I  show  you  how  to 
safeguard  yourself  against  all  sickness. 

My  Book,  "The  Natural  Way" 

tel  Is  how  I  help  you.    I  wi  1 1  send  you  a  copy 
FREE  and  postpaid  for  the  asking.    Your 
request  —  letter  or  post  card— gets  you  the 
book  by  return  mail. 

It  is  for  the  well — to  help  them  keep  well 
and  for  the  sick  —  to  help  them  become  well. 
Write  for  it  today.     You  will  find  it  helpful, 
and  it  is  free. 

Stewart  Roberts,  Health  Culture  Specialist 

1611  Roberts  Hall,  Goshen,  Indiana 

References— Dun,  Bradstreet  or  any  Goshen  Lank. 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength   and   Endurance 

Read  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the  most  instructive 
book  erer  published  on  the  vital  subject  of 

BREATHING    AND    EXERCISE 

64  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  200,000  already  sold. 
Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  described  bj  diagrams, 
etc.     Book  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  r--> 

P.  von  DOFCKfl  \  \  V.  K.  V 
8*0  Brlttol  Bldg.,  600  6th  Ave.  New  York 


FOR    PHYSICIANS 

The  Influence  ef  the  Mind  on  the  Body 

By  1)k.  PALL  DUBOIS,   University  of  Berne 
Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin 
"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.     There  is 
food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around  every 
line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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I  put  Macbeth — my  name 
— on  every  lamp-chimney  I 
make. 

If  I  did  not  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do — and  did 
not  have  the  confidence  in 
them  that  I  have — I  would 
send  them  out  as  most  other 
makers  do — unmarked. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you — it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Should  be  Purchased  for  the 
Following     Good     Reasons : 

It  is  a  pure  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is  posi- 
tively free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor.  Children  take  it  without  persua- 
sion. It  digests  readily,  does  not  cling 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter  Moller 
at  his  own  factory  at  the  Norway  fisher- 
ies— no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  sold  in  bulk.  You  know  you  get 
the  genuine  when  you  receive  the 
flat,  oval  bottle  beaming  the  name  of 

Schieffello     &     Company,     New    York 
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HAIKONTHEFACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 
to  the  Most  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  tho  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 


Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magio 
It  CANNOT  FAIL,  Dlodene  nupersedes  elrrtrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  alt  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  m&iling  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.    Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept. 620  Cincinnati.  0. 


Just  Ready  in  the  Standard  Nature  Series 
I. 

A  MANUAL  OF  COMMON 
BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 

of  America  and  Europe.  Reproduced  in 
Natural  Colors  with  their  common  and 
scientific  names.     25  cents  net. 

II. 

AMANUAL  OF  COMMON  AMER- 
ICAN AND  EUROPEAN  INSECTS. 

Ri  produced  in  Natural  Colors  with  their 
common  and  scientific  names.  25  cents  net. 

These  are  two  of  a  forthcoming  series  of  Nature 

'Is,  5)^x314  inches— (pocket  size),  prepared  under 

liperviflon  of  William  Beutenmuller,  curator  of 

1!      Department ol  I. ntomology,  American  Institute  of 

Natural    History,   New    York.     They  are  exactly  and 

beautifully  executed  in  colors. 

3imo,  50  pp.    25  cents  each  net 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


To  Several  Correspondents:  A  staked  plain  is 
"one  whose  boundaries  have  been  marked  off,  as 
in  sections" — this  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
term.  The  specific  meanings  (for  the  term  has 
more  than  one)  are  different,  however,  and  vary 
with  the  locality  where  the  term  is  used. 

The  "llano  estacado"  of  northwestern  Texas  and 
southeastern  New  Mexico  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  "the  staked  plains,"  and  to  this  territory  the  name 
was,  perhaps,  first  applied  as  a  corrupt  translation  of 
the  Spanish  term.  The  llano  estacado  (literally 
"palisaded  plain")  is  a  level  region  about  180  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  has  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  precipitous 
slopes  or  palisades.  Another  explanation  of  the 
term  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  llano  estacado, 
on  account  of  the  stake-like  cacti  that  grow  there 
in  profusion,  has  the  appearance  of  a  staked  plain. 
Still  another  attributes  the  name  to  the  stalks  of 
bear-grass  which  are  left  standing  after  the  frost 
has  killed  their  foliage. 

Other  and  altogether  different  sources  of  origin 
attribute  the  term  to  the  overland  trail  from  the 
East  to  California,  marked  with  stakes  by  John 
Fremont  in  1848,  and  to  the  stakes  driven  by  Indians 
in  the  plains  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  mark  the 
trails  between  water-holes. 

"X,"  Columbus,  O. — "  How  should  the  derivative  of 
the  word  Panama  be  used  to  indicate  a  dweller  in 
that  country  ? 

If  "X"  wishes  to  know  how  to  designate  a  native, 
naturalized  inhabitant,  or  resident  of  Panama,  he 
may  call  him  a  Panaman.  Various  forms  of  deriva- 
tive were  suggested  and  used  at  the  time  that 
Panama  became  an  independent  republic,  as  Pana- 
mian,  Panamanian,  etc.,  but  the  Constitution  of 
the  republic  settled  the  question  by  specifying  that 
they  are  Panamans. 

"  M.  H.  S.,"  New  York  City. — "Please  interpret 
for  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  unique." 

"Unique"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  unicus, 
single,  from  unus,  one.  In  its  strictly  literal  meaning 
the  word  implies  "being  the  only  one  of  its  kind," 
but  usage  has  given  it  also  the  meaning  "rare." 
On  this  subject  the  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  1481, 
col.'  1)  says:  "unique  is  alone  of  its  kind;  rare  is 
infrequent  of  its  kind."  If  we  mean  absolutely 
singular  or  without  parallel  we  may  say  quite  unique, 
this  qualification  being  made  necessary  by  the 
practice  of  using  unique  to  mean  rare. 

"T.  R.  C."  Albany,  N.  Y—  "In  The  Literary 
Digest,  for  October  27  (p.  592)  you  write,  'The  most 
perfect  of  ancien*  languages  had  the  least  letters  in 
the  alphabet.'  How  do  you  defend  the  use  of  the 
word  least  in  the  sentence  quoted  ?  " 

We  do  not  defend  it  fur  it  needs  no  defense;  we 
approve  it  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word — 
"less  than  all  others." 
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2  MECHANISM 
OF  SPEECH 

by  ALEX.  GRAHAM  BELL 


A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  American 
Association  to  promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf. 

Dr.  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  is  too 
well  known  to  need  introduction  to  the  American 
people. 

He  has  made  a  profound  study  of  the  human  voice 
and,  in  this  work,  has  actually  taken  apart  the  human 
larynx  and  all  its  accessories  as  if  it  were  merely  a  tel- 
ephone. His  disclosures  are  fascinatingly  interesting 
and  highly  instructive. 

All  public  speakers  and  those  who  study  the  voice 
will  here  find  much  to  assist  them  in  a  clear  and  res- 
onant enunciation. 

Large  12mo.    Illustrated  hy  diagrams,  etc.   130 
pages.    $1.00  net. 

Funk  <©.  Wa.gna.lls  Company 

44-60  £ast  23d Street  &C6W  YORK 
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A  Tremendously  Powerful  Historical  Novel 

THE  MYSTERY  OF 
THE  LOST  DAUPHIN 

By  EMILIA  PARDO  BAZAN 

"The  Greatest  Woman  Novelist  of  Her  Time." 

Translated  front    tJie    Spanish, 
■with  an  J  ntroductory  Essay  by 

AXXABEL  HORD  SKl«.llt 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  France 

at  its  most  picturesque  and    romantic 

period.     It  is  a  tale  that  will  make  eyes 

glow  and  pulses  quicken.     From  the  first 

to  the  last  chapter  there  is  a  torrent — a 

crash  of  contending  emotion  that  will 

make  the  reader  loth  to  lay  the  book 

down  until  the  last  word  has  been  read. 

"  Mme.  Bazan  is  one  of  the  greatest,  some  people 
think  the  greatest  woman  novelist  of  her  time.  She 
has  been  called  the  George  Eliot  of  Spain,  a  foolish 
title,  for  her  work  Is  not  at  all  like  George  Eliot's, 
except  that  it  is  tremendously  powerful.  She  has  a 
much  lighter  touch.  Mr.  Howells  is  one  of  her 
greatest  admirers  in  America,  and  has  written  most 
enthusiastically  in  her  praise." — N.  1'.  Herald. 

12mo.  Cloth,  Frontispiece,  $1.50 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON. 


IVI  I 


Just  Published 


BY  MABEL  WAGNALLS 

Author  0/  'Stars  of  the  Opera,"  etc. 

A  brief,  but  beautiful  romance  in  which  the 
discovery  of  a  sweet  and  powerful  voice  loads  ulti- 
mately to  a  climax  as  thrilling  as  the  death  Boene 
In  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  story  is  told  with 
simple  grace  mid  directness  and  is  singularly  pathet- 
ic mid  forceful. 

1  nv  "ill  1  mi  \wi.co\  sirs:    "It  is  perfectly  delight- 
ful.    The  theme  is  new  and  interesting." 

Hour  Glass  Series.     Small  is  mo.  cloth, 

illustrated,  40  cents  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  New  York. 
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"  MARJORIE" 

Weight— 
1  lb.  8oz. 

Sweet, 
Intelligent, 
and  Human. 

She 
THINKS 

and 

TALKS 

from  Birth 


INCUBATOR  BABY 

By  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER,  Author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs" 

The  cleverest  and  most  unique  story  of  the  year.     A  little  classic 
brimming  over  with  three  big  essentials:     Satire — Sentiment — Sense 


"A  cleverly  written  skit."— Eagle.  Brooklyn. 
"A  rattling,  good,  little  story."— Sun,  N.  Y. 
"  Filled  with  delightful  humor  and  a  touch  of 
pathos."— Detroit  News. 


"A  delicious  satire  which  will  be  enjoyed  by 
all  families  where  the  real  baby,  reared  by 
natural  processes,  is  the  monarch  of  the  crib, 
and  all  intervening  space  and  time."— Pitts- 
burg Post. 


12mo,  Cloth.     Illustrated.     75  Cents 


"The  Alan  Who  Wrote  the  Paris  Books" 

IN  LONDON  TOWN 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

In  this  newest  book  the  author  has  done 
with  London  what  he  did  so  well  with 
his  three  books  of  Paris  life,  "The  Real 
Latin  Quarter,  "  How  Paris  Amuses 
Itself,"  and  "  Parisians  Out  of  Doors." 

"The  book  Is  made  up  of  Impressionistic 
sketches— here  a  gorgeous  hotel  in  full  blast ; 
there  an  old  tavern— the  Cock-and-Bell— about 
to  go  under  the  hammer;  now  a  young  English 
soldier;  now  a  group  of  actors;  Fleet  street 
from  a  bus  ;  Brighton  at  a  glance  ;  Piccadilly 
at  midnight,  all  done  In  the  typically  impres- 
sionistic manner  and  colors."— Evening  Post, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

"  Mr.  Smith's  own  drawings  make  his  work 
vivid,  his  writing  makes  for  brisk  reading." 
—  World,  New  York. 

12mo,  clcth,  profusely  ill  us.     $  1 .50  net 


A  Powerful  Historical  Novel 

Under  Pontius  Pilate 

By  WILLIAM  SCHUYLER 

Those  who  have  studied  the  life  of  Christ 
through  purely  religious  glasses  will  here 
find  a  new  view  of  him — a  view  intensely 
human,  as  if  he  and  they  were  living  in  Ju- 
deaunder  Pontius  Pilate's  governorship. 

"We  repeat  that  this  Is  a  remarkable  and  ex- 
quisite setting  of  the  greatest  story  In  the 
world."— Press,  New  York. 
"  I  feel  that  here  we  have  a  truly  great  histori- 
cal novel,  true  in  its  picture  of  Society,  amaz- 
ingly convincing  In  its  characters,  absorbingly 
Interesting  in  its  plot."— St.  Louis  Globe  Dem- 
ocrat. 

"  The  most  daring  and  at  the  same  time  In- 
tensely interesting  historical  novel  of  the  past 
ten  years."— Religious  Telescope,  Dayton,  0. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated.    $1.50 


AT  ALL    BOOKSTORES,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York  and   London 


JUST  THE  BOOK  FOR   MOTHERS 

THE  HEALTH-CARE 
OF  THE  BABY 

By  LOUIS  FISCHER,  M.D  ,  Attending  Physician 

to  the  Riverside  and  Willard  Parker 

Hospitals,  New  York  City 

Endorsed  by  Physicians  Everywhere,  Your  own  Physician 
Included.    The  Medical  Press  Enthusiastic: 

"Verj    practical  and  thorough." — Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, Louisville. 

"  Meets   in    a  high  degree  the    needs  of   mothers. 
Scientific    but  thoroughly   practical." — Medical  Fort- 
nightly,  St.  Louis. 

"Remarkably  lucid  and  concise.     Cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  an\  intelligent  mother  or  nurse."—  The 
Medical  Bulletin,  Philadelphia. 

"It  is  a  book  a  physician  can  have  no  doubts  about. 
It  isjust  the  book   to  give  a  mother." — Southern  Cali- 
fornia Practitioner,  Los  Angeles. 

"A  small  but  excellent  handbook  for  mothers  and 
nurses.     We  predict  that    it  will  find  its  way  into  the 
homes  of  hundreds  of  young  mothers  when  physicians 
see    it    and    recognize    its  worth." — Eclectic  Medical 
Gleaner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

12mo,  cloth.    75  cents  net:  by  mail*  82  cents. 
Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 

Hib  Perfect  Form  of  Investment 

6  i  COUPON  PROFIT  SHARING  GOLD  BONDS 

Principal  and  6%  interest  guaranteed.  Pay- 
able at  Banking  House  of  the  Title  Guar- 
antee  and  Trust  Co.,  also    earns   one-half 
of  all  excess  profits  above  6%  paid.     Money 
is   invested  in    New  York  City  real   estate 
and    further  secured   by  nearly  one-quarter 
million  dollars,  capital  and  surplus. 

Bonds  are  $50,  $100,  $250,  $500, 
$1,000.       Cash  or  installments  at  buyers' 
convenience.     Send  for  Booklet  A. 

The  Premier  Realty  Corporation, 

200  Montague  St.               Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

rri          |            i    WEDDING   RING 

|t*              ||CT     Heart-to-heart    talks     on 

M.    11V      M~4\J±J  %■     marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 

By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers. 

16mo ,  cloth,  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company .  Pubs.,  N.  Y . 

A  Great    Text-Book  on   Economics 

The  United  States 

in  the 

Twentieth  Century 

By    PIERRE    LEROY-BEAULIEU 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

IN  this  volume  the  author  makes  a  study  of 
*  the  economic  conditions  in  this  country, 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  visit,  his  point  of 
view  being  French.  Notable  chapters  deal 
with  the  Negro  Problem,  of  which  he  writes 
with  much  sanity  and  wisdom ;  the  Tariff 
and  Free  Trade;  the  Trusts  and  our  varied 
Industries,  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 


C  O  IM  T 


IM 


THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

(Part  One) 

Chap.  I.  Environment. 

Chap.  II.  Origins  and  Characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can People. 

Chap.  III.  The  Composition  of  the  White  Population 
and  the  Distribution  of  Its  Different 
Elements. 

Chap.  IV.  The  Negro  Population  and  the  Race 
Question. 

Chap.  V.  The  Natural  Increase  of  the  American 
People  and  Their  Birth-Rate. 

RURAL  AMERICA-(Part  Two) 

Chap.  I.  Natural    Conditions,     Ownership,     and 

Operation. 
Chap.  II.  '     The  Value  and  Distribution  of  Various 

Products. 
Chap.  III.      The  Production  of  Cereals. 
Chap.  IV.       The  Live-Stock  and  Dairy  Industries. 
Chap.  V.        The  Production  of  Cotton. 
Chap.  VI.       Other  Products  of  Importance. 
Chap.  VII.    Irrigation  and  the  Opening   Up  of  the 

West. 

INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA-  Part  Three) 
Chap.  I.         General  Characteristics  of  American  In- 
dustry and  the  Causes  of  Its  Superiority. 
Chap.  II.        How  American  Industry  is  Organized. 
Chap.  III.      Motive  Power  in  America. 
Chap.  IV.      The  Relative  Importance  and  the  Distri- 
bution of  the  Different  Industries. 
Chap.  V.        The  Mineral  Industry. 
Chap.  VI.       The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 
Chap.  VII.     The  Vehicle  Industry. 
Chap.  VIII.  The  Electrical  Industry. 
Chap.  IX.      The  Textile  Industry. 
Chap.  X.        The  Food  Products  Industry. 
Chap.  XI.     The  Reward  of  Labor. 

COMMERCIAL  AMERICA-  Pakt  Four) 
Chap.  I.         The  American  Railway  System. 
Chap.  II.        Foreign  Trade. 

Chap.  III.  Commercial  Relations  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

Extracts  from  Reviews  of  the  French  Edition 

Our  Commercial  Conditions  Seen  from  New 
Viewpoints 

"  In  this  study  of  '  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  '  we  have  a  book  comparable  to  Bryce's  'Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  '  and  Munsterberg's 'The  Americans,' 
but  while  tbe  Englishman  and  the  German  devote  a  large 
part  of  tbeir  space  to  political,  intellectual,  and  social 
phenomena,  the  Frenchman's  work  is  a  statistical  analy- 
sis of  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  this 
country.  It  is  as  thorough,  impartial,  and  clearly 
thought  out  as  the  author's  former  works  on  colonization, 
taxation,  and  the  Eastern  question,  and  would  be  of  as 
much  value  to  us  as  to  the  French  if  it  were  translated. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  frequent  comparisons  of  Euro- 

Cean  and  American  conditions,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
y  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  of  the  causes  of  tbe  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  tbe  United  States,  and  his  views  on  the 
problems  that  perplex  us."—  The  Independent. 

A  Forecast  ol  Our  Future  Development  and  its  Ef- 
fects upon  the  Old  World 

"  M.  Leroy-Beaulien,  the  eminent  French  Publicist,  has 
recently  added  a  volume  certain  to  command  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  Old  World,  and  deserving  no  lesseonsideration 
in  the  New.  •  Les  Etats-Cnis  au  XXe  Siecle'  is  a  conscien- 
tious and  exhaustive  attempt  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  to  unfold  before  Euro- 
pean eyes  the  causes  contributing  to  place  the  country 
'  in  a  unique  position  which  all  may  envy  but  which  none 
can  reach.'  SI.  Leroy-Beaulieu  further  endeavors— and 
this  phase  of  his  task  holds  perhaps  the  highest  interest 
for  American  readers— to  forecast  our  future  economic 
development  and  its  effects  upon  '  Old  Europe.'  "—From 
an  exhaustive  article  in  The  Outlook. 

8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publisher* 
New  York 
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An  Appeal  to  Mothers 


What  if  Little  Joe 
Were  Your  Boy  ? 

Two  million  children  in  this  country  are  at  work, 
while  other  children  play  or  go  to  school. 

Two  million  children  sacrificed  to  greed ! 
Here  is  the  record.      Read  it. 


10,000  Boys  from  6  to  13  Years  Old  Work  in  the  Coal  Breakers. 


7,500  Children  work  in  Glass  Factories. 
work  ALL  NIGHT. 


Hundreds  of  them 


60,000   little  children  toil  in  Southern  Cotton   Mills.     Little 
girls  8  years  old  work  through  a  TWELVE-HOUR   NIGHT. 

Little  Messenger  Boys  are  ruined  by  NIGHT  calls  at  Houses 
of  Vice. 


Can  You  Look  on  This  Picture  and  Be  Unmoved  ? 

Little  Joe  has  spent  oix  of  his  sixteen  years  on  this  low  stool  tying  glass 
stoppers  in  the  bottles  in  a  glass  factory.  He  can  tie  three  hundred  dozen  a 
day.  His  bent  shoulders,  sunken  chest,  sallow  face,  and  lusterless  eyes 
are  the  signs  of  Nature's  protest  against  such  slavery. 


"  The  truth  is,  these  child  victims  are  working  for  us.  They  are  working  for  me,  They  are  work- 
ing for  you." — Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

You  Can  Help.    Will  You? 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  a  purely  philanthropic  organization  formed  to  secure 
and  enforce  legislation  that  will  stamp  out  this  enormous  evil.  Much  has  already  been  accomplished, 
yet  the  good  work  has  only  begun.     Several  States  have  enacted  laws  as  a  result  of  this  agitation. 

We  are  struggling  to  save  millions  of  children  from  the  stunted  bodies  and  blighted  minds 
caused  by  industrial  slavery.  You  can  help  us  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  lend- 
ing your  influence  to  the  enactment  of  necessary  laws  in  your  own  State. 

$2  will  make  you  an  Associate  Member;   $25  a  Sustaining  Member  and  $100  a  Guarantor.     This 

money  will  all  be  expended  in  saving  little  boys  and  girls  from  a  life  of  ignorance,  misery  and  blighted 

manhood.      Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  us  all  you  can.     The  cause  is  a  noble  one. 

If  your  boy  were  at  work  in  a  coal  mine,  or   a  glass  factory,  or   the  cotton  mills,  you  would    be 

grateful  to  those  who  were  trying  to  save  him.      Others  will  now  be  grateful  to  you. 


111  run.  SIGN  AXD  RETI'IW 


MEMBERSHIP    ENROLLMENT 

I  take  pleasure  in  contributing  $ to  the 

work  of  the  National   Child   Labor  Committee.    Please  enroll 

!An  Associate  Member. 
A  Sustaining  Member. 
A  Guarantor. 


Detach  the  coupon  now — before  you  turn 
this  page — and  become  at  least  an  Associate 
Member.  Your  $2  may  save  a  little  boy 
from  Industrial  Slavery. 


Name 


Address . 


Make  all  checks  or  orders  payable  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
2*7   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York  City. 


National  Child  Labor  Committee 

287   FOURTH   AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CENTURY   BUILDING,   ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


OFFICERS: 


Felix  Adli-r,  Chairman 
HoMl  V  ire-Ch.urman 

Y.  K\  i-Ki- 1  1   M  A(  \ ,   treasurer 


S  vmi  1  1    M.  One  Lindsay,  Secretary 

; , ■  ■  ■*•  ,,1    . '        _^       '  Assistant  Secretaries 
Owen  K.  L,oyei 
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LATEST  SPORTING 
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CITY 

POLICE  0RA8P 
AT  ALL  CLUES 
TO  THUO  WHO 


S    STIRRED    BY    REIGN 

MURDERED 


PITTSBURG'S   CARNIVAL   OF   CRIME. 

AN  epidemic  of  crime  in  Pittsburg,  proclaimed  in  frantic  scare- 
heads  by  the  newspapers  of  that  city  and  further  witnessed 
to  by  a  hurried  forty-per-cent.  increase  in  the  police  force,  and  by 
the  formation  of  vigilance  committees  to  patrol  the  streets  at  night 
under  instructions  to  "  shoot  first  and  ask  questions  afterward," 
is  attracting  the  shocked  attention 
of  the  press  at  large.  A  record 
of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
highway  robberies  and  burglaries 
in  one  month,  culminating  in  the 
murder  of  several  leading  citizens 
by  midnight  assassins  and  the 
crucifixion  of  a  young  woman, 
have  wrought  the  town  to  a  state 
of  tension,  dispatches  tell  us, 
almost  equal  to  that  in  Atlanta  on 
the  eve  of  the  recent  race  riots. 
"a  wave  of  crime  and  death 
sweeps  the  country,"  "  red 
mist  of  crime  envelops  the 
greater  pittsburg  district," 
"  Late  developments  of  the 
crime  situation,"  are  typical 
examples  of  the  headlines  that 
adorn  the  local  press,  whose  read- 
ers are  posted  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Superintendent  of 
Police  McQuaide  on  what  to  do 
when  the  burglar  comes.  "  Crim- 
inals are  always  at  war  upon  so- 
ciety, but  in  Pittsburg  to-day  an 
extraordinary  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  two,  and  extraordi- 
nary means  of  defense  must  be 
resorted  to,"  affirms  the  Pitts- 
burg Leader j  while  The  Sun  of 
that  city,  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, asserts  that  the  only  way  is  to  "  strike  at  the  thugs  in  their 
lairs."     Thus: 

"The  dragnet  is  out,' we  hear.  Where  is  it  cast?  AROUND 
LOW  saloons,  evil  amusement  places,  and  houses  of  ill 
fame.  Yesterday  another  crowd  of  suspects  was  gathered  in  just 
as  was  done  after  McMillen  was  so  brutally  slain. 

"Where  and  why  do  the  police  pick  up  these  suspects?  They 
have  no  visible  means  of  support.  They  consort  with  those  whose 
cry  is  that  of  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech:  'Give.  Give." 
These  idlers  are  criminals  in  the  tact  that  they  have  refused 
to  work. 

"Yet  they  can  go  and  come  as  they  please.     Nine  men  out  of 


The  Leader  Offerg  a  Rtuard  of  $2,000  for  the  Conviction  of  East  End  Murderert 

'  ■      »  »■!       i    u  i  i  l 


ten  will  hotly  resent  police  inquiry  into  what  they  are  doing  and 
who  they  are.  And  this  is  the  sure  defense  of  the  tenth,  who 
prowls  and  robs  and  murders. 

"If  honest  people  would  live  in  safety  they  must  demand  that 
not  only  should  there  be  many  more  police,  but  that  they  should 
be  empowered  to  INVESTIGATE  EVERYBODY  when  circumstances 
justify.     This  will  make  thugs  play  closer  to  cover. 

"They  must  see  that  those  who  have  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port are  more  adequately  dealt  with  than  by  fine  and  brief  impris- 
onment.    No  man  should  be  released  until  it  is  arranged  that  he 

goes  into  honest  occupation  and 
stays  at  work." 
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FOOT  PRINT 
MAY  LEAD  TO 
A  CAPTURE 

Jhug  Who   Kilted   Young 
Man  Leaves   Trace    on 

Sill    of    Window  — De- 
tectives on  Scent 

MOTHER    PROSTRATE 

Work  of  Thiol   loin  Earmarks 

of  Former  Crime,  and  Officers 

Search  Recorde  at  Western 

Penitentiary 
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POLICE  AID 
ASSURED  BY 
THEJOONCILS 

Ordinance  to  Be  Rushed 
Through    Tonight    Pro- 
viding for  100  Addi- 
tional Policemen 


CITIZENS      AROUSED 


Killing    of    Young    SmIUl   Cryo- 
liJUios  Ssnttmcnl  for  Batter 


Polio*  Protoolk/n  In  ttit 
Outtylnt  I 
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HOW  A   PITTSBURG   PAPER    REFLECTS  THE   REIGN   OF  CRIME. 


The  Leader,  in  another  issue, 
points  to  the  example  of  Ohio  un- 
der somewhat  similar  conditions, 
with  the  suggestion  that  Penn- 
sylvania might  profit  thereby : 

"During  an  epidemic  of  bur- 
glary associated  with  murder  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio 
some  years  ago,  public  opinion 
stirred  the  State  Legislature  to 
action,  with  the  result  that  a  law 
was  placed  upon  the  statute-books 
which  has  caused  Ohio  to  be 
avoided  by  the  professional  night 
marauder.     The  law  reads  : 

"'Whoever  in  the  night  season 
maliciously  and  forcibly  breaks 
and  enters  any  inhabited  dwelling- 
house  with  the  intention  to  com- 
mit a  felony  or  with  intent  to  steal 
property  of  any  value,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary 
during  life;  but  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  jury  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  more  than  thirty  years 
or  less  than  fifteen  years.' 

"The  stringency  of  this  statute 
is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
house-breaker  is  a  murderer  in 
intent;  that,  when  interrupted  in 
his  nefarious  work,  he  will  kill: 
and  that  he  deserves  punishment 
for  the  intent  that  his  crime  im- 
plies in  excess  of  the  actual  crime." 

The  Pittsburg  Post  points  out  that  vigilance  committees  are  in 
themselves  a  source  of  danger  to  the  citizen.     It  says : 

"  Whether  the  action  in  the  East  End  looking  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  vigilant  posse  will  work  well  is  open  to  discussion.  It 
is  not  wise  for  a  city  to  drive  its  people  into  the  hallucination  of 
panic  and  hysteria  nor  is  it  sensible  to  advertise  to  the  country  a 
prospectus  of  crime  which  exceeds  the  fact.  Vigilants  belong  to 
the  raw  West  and  the  times  of  the  reckless  adventurers,  when 
courts  and  officers  are  unknown.  Summary  and  capital  punish- 
ment is  the  penalty  for  such  minor  offenses  as  stealing  a  horse. 
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Perhaps  such  excess  of  apprehension,  such  impetuosity  oi  action, 
are  in  the  first  place  needless,  and  otherwise  irreconcilable  with  the 
true  status  of  Pittsburg.  The  vigilant  plan  is  coupled  also  with 
possible  mistakes  that  might  involve  more  fatalities  than  the  actual 
crimes  against  which  it  is  directed." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  recalling  similar  epidemics  of  crime  in 
Chicago  last  winter,  in  San  Francisco  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  New  York,  discusses  the  mean- 
ing of  such  phenomena.     We  read  : 

"  Is  there  a  concerted  action  of  criminals  against  one  community 
for  a  brief  and  profitable  period  until  the  forces  of  order  expel 
them  ?  Is  it  the  mere  coincidence  of  an  unusual  number  of  crimes 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  not  habitually  criminal  with  the 
usual  similar  acts  of  the  habitually  criminal,  combining  fortui- 
tously to  make  what  seems  like  a  shocking  outbreak  of  lawless- 
ness? Are  some  of  these  carnivals  of  crime  merely  of  newspaper- 
making,  the  exaggeration  of  the  usual  crime  of  a  great  city  for 
some  political  purpose? 

"  When  the  Chicago  carnival  of  crime  was  at  its  height  last  win- 
ter we  intimated  our  belief  that  the  newspapers  and  public  of  that 
city  were  making  the  most  of  the  usual  crime  there  to  put  pressure 
upon  the  City  Council  to  raise  liquor  licenses  and  thus  afford  more 
money  to  increase  the  police  force.  When  the  Council  took  this 
action  the  carnival  of  crime  ended  like  magic. 

"It  is  always  possible  that 'yeggmen '  and  thieves  may  move 
concertedly  upon  a  city  which  is  ill  policed  and  looks  like 'easy 
picking.'  Suppose  that  incidentally  the  police  of  New  York  and 
those  of  Philadelphia  or  of  Chicago  should  round  up  the  criminals 
and  drive  them  out  of  town,  as  the  police  often  do.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  a  large  number  of  criminals  together  might  move  upon 
a  city  like  Pittsburg,  and  that,  arriving  there,  they  might  make 
themselves  felt  in  an  unusual  outbreak  of  robberies,  assaults,  and 
murders 

"It  is  the  feeling  that  the  city  is  full  of  strange  criminals  in 
unsuspected  numbers,  come  bent  on  raiding  the  town,  that  gives 
terror  to  such  a  carnival  of  crime  as  Pittsburg  reports.  But  a 
discriminating  examination  of  the  crimes  which  go  to  swell  the 
appalling  lists  in  the  newspapers  shows  that  many  of  them  are  not 
the  work  of  the  professional  criminal  classes.  They  are  merely 
the  crimes  which  happen  daily  in  a  great  city  and  which  give  ordi- 
narily no  cause  for  general  alarm.  When  a  drunken  husband  kills 
his  wife,  when  two  brawlers  fight  in  the  street  and  one  has  his 
head  broken,  it  all  goes  into  an  undiscriminating  list  to  swell  a 
'carnival  of  crime.'  But  no  police  provision  can  guard  against 
such  acts  of  violence  as  these.  The  police  are  supposed  only  to 
know  the  professional  'crooks  '  and  keep  them  moving  and  so  pre- 
vent reigns  of  terrorism." 


The  Brooklyn  Citizen  criticizes  Pittsburg's  expedient  of  "  vigi- 
lance committees,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  remedy  is,  more  policemen.  One  of  the  familiar  anoma- 
lies of  American  municipal  government  is  this  constant  plea  of 
lack  of  funds  made  by  wealthy  cities  like  Pittsburg  and  New  York 
whenever  the  question  of  an  adequate  police  force  is  raised. 

"  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin — in  fact,  all  of  the  large  Euro- 
pean cities — are  better  policed  than  New  York  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can city,  and  none  of  them  has  ever  stopt  to  count  the  cost.  Pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  is  not  only  a  function  of  the  state,  but 
some  people  with  reason  proclaim  it  the  most  important  function. 
Other  things  could  very  well  be  intermitted  until  this  problem  has 
found  its  solution  in  a  police  force  numerically  large  enough  to 
hold  in  check  and  keep  down  the  evil  forces  of  society." 


SAN    FRANCISCO'S   SECOND   CRISIS. 

A  S  an  aftermath  to  her  ordeal  of  earthquake  and  fire,  San 
■**■  Francisco  is  enduring  a  plague  of  greed  and  corruption. 
The  shock  of  her  first  catastrophe  called  forth  so  conspicuously 
the  civic  and  humanitarian  virtues  of  her  citizens  that  more  than 
one  paper  proclaimed  San  Francisco  in  ruins  "nobler  and  dearer 
than  San  Francisco  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity."  But  "the 
period  of  high  motives,"  asserts  The  Pacific  Churchman  of  that 
city,  "has  been  succeeded  by  an  era  of  selfishness  and  greed,  with 
its  legitimate  fruit  of  vice  and  crime."  Her  second  crisis,  appar- 
ently, is  a  crisis  of  graft.  Indications  of  her  distress  reached  the 
East  in  rumors  of  welching  insurance  companies,  of  the  mulcting 
of  the  city  by  the  industrial  corporations,  and  of  shameless  and  de- 
fiant graft  on  the  part  of  men  prominent  in  the  control  of  municipal 
affairs.  Finally  comes  word  of  the  apparently  systematic  looting 
of  the  relief  fund,  of  which  about  one  million  dollars  is  said  to  be 
unaccounted  for,  and  of  the  indictment  of  Mayor  Eugene  Schmitz 
and  Abraham  Ruef  on  charges  of  blackmail  and  extortion.  It  is 
said  that  the  tapping  of  the  relief  fund  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  Federal  investigation,  since  it  appears  that  a  portion  of  the  leak- 
age occurred  through  the  post-office. 

The  central  figure  in  San  Francisco's  humiliation  and  travail, 
the  chief  target  of  popular  indignation  and  anti-graft  outcry,  is 
Abraham  Ruef,  a  political  boss  whose  control  of  both  parties 
made  him  practically  dictator  of  the  city.  So  daring  and  un- 
abashed are  this  man's  methods,  as  the  newspapers  depict  them, 


AND    1111 

—Van  Leshont  in  the  Philadelphia  / 


"  in     LIGHTED 

— Donaheyin  the  Cleveland  I'.'.i  n  />. 
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ON   THE  RACK. 
"  Generosity"  is  easy  when  you  can  get  your  money  back  with  interest. — Puck. 


that  when  threatened  with  an  investigation  he  at  once  attempted 
to  capture  the  office  of  district  attorney  and  thus  relieve  his  ene- 
mies of  their  chief  weapon.  In  this,  as  in  his  alleged  effort  to 
pack  the  judiciary  with  his  own  lieutenants,  he  was  unsuccessful. 
That  he  is  well  hated  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  Pacific- 
coast  paper  appeared  with  "Lynch  Abe  Ruef  ! "  as  a  headline  in 
three-inch  letters.  Altho  such  journalistic  sensationalism  is  re- 
ceived with  reservation,  says  the  San  Diego  Union,  nevertheless 
"when  the  president  of  the  State  University  [Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler],  addressing  a  student  gathering,  emphatically  declares, 
'If  we  have  many  more  bad  men  in  San  Francisco,  we  may  have 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  them  by  the  scaffold,'  few  persons  will  have 
any  doubts  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  temper  of  the 
people  of  that  city."  The  San  Francisco  News  Letter  thus  pre- 
sents the  situation  : 

"Political  ambition,  a  row  among  the  grafters,  a  couple  of  rich 
men  willing  enough  to  sacrifice  much  to  redeem  the  city's  good 
name,  are  the  strange  elements  commingled  that  have  led  to  the 
conditions  that  make  it  possible  at  last  to  reach  the  hitherto  im- 
pregnable Ruef.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  journal  to  handi- 
cap Messrs.  Heney  and  Burns  in  their  work.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  neither  of  them  can  be  bought  or  browbeaten  to  let  up 
an  instant  in  the  prosecution  of  the  malefactors  who  are  fattening 
on  the  proceeds  of  their  iniquity 

"And  instead  of  indulging  in  senseless  vituperation,  now  that  it 
seems  that  officials  of  this  city  are  to  change  their  style  of  'hair- 
cut' at  the  same  time  they  will  change  their  daily  costume  for  one 
of  striped  wool,  and  their  diet  for  the  simple  fare  of  the  rest-cure 
at  San  Ouentin,  it  would  be  well  for  our  journals  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  crime  can  not  escape  the  penalty,  no  matter  what  the 
station  of  the  criminals,  because,  as  Heney  says,  'Even  a  lawyer, 
turned  thief,  makes  mistakes. ' 

"  The  News  Letter  has  repeatedly  asked  the  press  of  the  State 
to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  crime  always  pays  the 
penalty  in  some  form  or  another.  The  political  boss,  the  gas-pipe 
man,  the  petty  thief,  the  embezzler  of  large  or  small  sums  always 


pays  the  penalty,  and  there  is  no  evading  the  responsibility  when 
once  the  garment  of  crime  is  assumed.  Impress  this  fact  on  the 
public,  on  the  entire  country,  on  the  individual,  on  the  youth  ta- 
king his  first  step  in  the  direction  of  crime,  on  the  ward  hoodlum 
sitting  in  open-mouthed  admiration  at  the  feet  of  the  city  boss, 
and  on  the  boss  himself.  The  first  practical  lesson  to  be  given 
the  world  at  large  of  this  great  fact  in  the  civilization  of  all  ages 
is  to  bring  the  men  that  are  presently  to  come  to  trial  before  the 
Grand  Jury  to  punishment,  and  make  the  penalty,  if  they  are 
shown  to  be  guilty ;  the  heaviest  and  the  longest  the  law  allows. 
By  removing  the  shining  example  of  unabashed  criminals  in  high 
places,  the  entire  edifice  of  crime,  will  lose  its  greatest  claim  to 
endurance  as  a  permanent  San  Francisco  institution." 

The  same  paper  sketches,  with  a  touch  of  the  vernacular,  the 
following  graphic  picture  of  Ruef  as  the  chances  of  the  battle  turn 
against  him  : 

"  He  will  soon  be  on  the  toboggan.  He  has  his  little  moments 
of  hot  and  cold  flashes.  He  has  his  minutes  of  sweat  and  turmoil. 
He  feels  it  most  when  alone.  When,  in  communion  with  himself, 
lie  looks  into  the  glass,  beads  of  perspiration  stand  on  his  brow, 
and  he  wonders  if  that  toboggan  will  lead  to  Folsom,  expatriation 
and  Honduras,  or  suicide." 

There  is  no  politics  in  the  present  outbreak  of  popular  feeling, 
asserts  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  "It  is  a  simple  question  as 
to  whether  the  officials  of  the  city  are  honest  men  or  thieves." 
And  the  Philadelphia  Press  comments  tersely,  in  a  tone  that 
could  be  duplicated  from  almost  any  of  the  Eastern  papers : 

"  Six  men  were  shot  in  their  tracks  in  San  Francisco  in  the  days 
immediately  following  the  earthquake  and  fire,  for  looting  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  plundering  the  ruined  homes  of  victims  of 
the  disaster.  These  wretches  robbed  the  dead ;  but  how  much 
more  abhorrent  is  the  picture  that  has  been  presented  in  the  last 
few  weeks  in  the  revelations  concerning  the  piracy  and  graft  of 
certain  men  and  politicians  who  have  been  systematically  robbing 
the  destitute  living  in  that  stricken  city  ! " 
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NOT  YET,   BUT  SOON. 

—Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


THE    NORTHERN    LIGHTS. 

—  Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


PEARY,  HIS    MARK. 


THE  WAGE-INCREASE   MOVEMENT. 

ON  the  heels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  voluntary  ten- 
per-cent.  increase  in  the  wages  of  its  employees  come  many 
more  or  less  definite  rumors  of  wage-increase  by  other  big  cor- 
porations, resulting  altogether  in  a  movement  which,  according  to 
the  Baltimore  News,  "  will  add  many  millions  to  the  income  of 
wage-workers  throughout  the  country  and  will  have  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  an  immense  multitude  of  related  business  interests." 
"  Probably,"  the  same  paper  adds,  "it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
every  corner  grocery  in  the  United  States  will  feel  the  result." 
The  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  financial  papers  point 
out,  will  directly  affect  165,000  men  and  will  add  about  $12,000,000 
a  year  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  operating  the  roads.  Press  dis- 
patches state  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  decided  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  its  60,000  employees  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  a  number  of  railroad  companies  are  credited  with 
similar  intentions.  Among  the  reasons  brought  forward  by  the 
press  for  this  remarkable  tendency  on  the  part  of  corporations  to 
advance  wage-rates  voluntarily  are  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  corporations,  and  their  desire  to 
checkmate  the  growing  tide  of  antagonism  revealed  during  the 
recent  political  campaign. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle  considers  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  "  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of 
the  times";  for  when  the  Pennsylvania  leads  in  a  step  of  this  kind, 
says  The  Chronicle,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  other  railroads  can 
avoid  following.  Moreover,  it  adds,  it  is  evident  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  company  "view  the  future  with  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence, and  as  they  are  in  good  position  to  judge  of  the  outlook, 
their  hopeful  attitude  will  quite  generally  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  encouraging  features  in  the  situation."  It  goes  on  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  this  enhancement  of  the  pay  of  labor  "comes  at  a 
time  when  railroad  es  are  already  being  heavily  increased 

by  t  t   the  higher  prices  of  materials,  supplies,  and  every- 

thing that  enters  into  the  operating  account  lilway." 

"At  "  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Pub  when  the 

con  allotting  to  the  o«  ihare  in  the  net 

1st  that  the  men  who  have  con- 
tributed   to  the  prosperous  condition  mil   final 


which  made  that  division  possible  should  also  share  in  the  in- 
creased profits."  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  on  the  other  hand, 
calls  attention  to  certain  attendant  dangers.     Thus: 

"  This  action  on  the  part  of  a  company  that  can  afford  it,  and 
that  employs  some  two  hundred  thousand  men.  is  likely  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  upon  other  railroad  companies  and  their  employ- 
ees, but  all  are  not  so  favorably  situated  as  the  Pennsylvania. 
While  it  is  earning  seven-per-cent.  dividends  and  adding  to  its 
surplus,  the  average  dividend  on  railroad  stocks  throughout  the 
country  last  year  was  only  about  3%  per  cent.,  and  many  roads 
are  still  earning  none  at  all.  Because  one  company  can  afford  to 
advance  wages  it  does  not  follow  that  others  can  do  so.  but  it  is 
liable  to  beget  the  idea  that  they  ought  to,  and  to  increase  the 
restlessness  of  their  men.  While  there  is  a  tendency  of  wages  in 
the  same  occupations  and  under  like  conditions  to  seek  a  common 
level,  this  is  greatly  checked  by  the  existence  of  large  corpora- 
tions employing  many  men  and  differing  widely  in  their  financial 
situation.  They  do  not  all  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  prosperity, 
and  there  is  no  longer  an  easy  interchange  of  workmen  between 
different  corporations  in  the  same  business.  There  is  such  a  re- 
straint upon  competition,  both  in  capital  and  labor,  that  inequali- 
ties are  created  in  profits  and  wages  alike  which  can  not  readily 
be  overcome 

"Another  question  naturally  arises,  how  far  a  favorably  situated 
and  prosperous  system  engaged  in  the  business  of  common  carry- 
ing is  entitled  to  keep  up  an  exceptional  scale  of  wages  and  rate 
of  dividends  at  the  expense  of  shippers  over  its  lines.  When  it 
can  afford  this,  is  it  not  time  to  lower  its  charges  to  the  public 
rather  than  maintain  a  standard  of  wages  and  profits  to  which 
others  can  not  conform  ?  " 

The  same  paper  reminds  us  that  such  periods  of  prosperity  n> 
the  present  do  not  benefit  a  numerous  section  of  the  community, 
namely,  those  who  have  fixt  incomes  from  former  investments, 
those  who  have  fixt  salaries,  a  great  number  of  wage-earners  out- 
side of  organized  industries,  and  a  mass  of  business  men  to  whom 
the  cost  of  doing  their  business  outstrips  the  profit  they  can  de- 
rive from  it.  These  classes  feel  only  the  pressure  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

By  the  Chicago  Journal  the  situation  is  hailed  almost  as  a  door 
ajar  to  Utopia.     We  read  : 

"The  people  are  prosperous  beyond  anything  in  history,  but 
they  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  their  full  share  of  the  wealth 
that  is  being  made,  and  it  is  this  feeling  that  is  played  upon  by 

ral  increase  in  salaries  will  do  away  with  this  cause  of 
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discontent  and  please  employees  so  much  that  the  sentiment  of 
hostility  to  great  corporations  will  disappear.  Then  agitators  will 
be  out  of  a  job  and  the  country  at  large  will  settle  down  to  busi- 
ness in  comfort  and  general  good  feeling." 


TO   DISSOLVE  THE  STANDARD-OIL  COM- 
BINATION. 

THE  filing  of  papers  at  St.  Louis  on  November  15,  instituting 
a  Federal  action  to  dissolve  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as 
a  monopoly  or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  casts  in  the  shade 
the  various  other  lawsuits  against  that  corporation  which  are  re- 
ported from  all  over  the  country.  Already,  as  the  New  York 
Press  remarks,  the  octopus  had  become  "  fair  game  for  every  pub- 
lic prosecutor."  Nevertheless,  "  with  a  score  of  public  prosecu- 
tors at  its  heels  and  judges  saying  many  unkind  things  about  its 
•methods,  the  Standard  keeps  on  controlling  the  oil  market,  wri- 
ting legislation  and  court  decisions,  and  dominating  the  finances 
of  the  nation."  It  is  therefore  with  something  of  a  breathless  in- 
terest that  the  public  watches  to  see  whether  the  quarry  will 
maintain  its  imperturbability  now  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  joined  the  hunt.  The  press  point  out  that  there 
are  few  or  no  novel  facts  in  the  charges  made  by  Attorney-General 
Moody  against  the  Standard,  and  that  the  statute  under  which  the 
proceedings  are  instituted — the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act — has  been 
on  the  books  for  sixteen  years.  The  novelty,  apparently,  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  law  is  to  be  applied— a  fact  for  which  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  gives  the  entire  credit  to  President  Roosevelt. 
The  Government  suit  names  as  defendants  not  merely  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  (the  holding  company  of  the 
•combination),  and  each  of  the  seventy  or  more  constituent  cor- 
porations, but  also  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William  Rockefeller,  H. 
H.  Rogers,  John  D.  Archbold,and  other  officers  of  the  Standard. 
The  defendants  are  given  two  months  to  prepare  their  answer. 
The  bill  sets  forth  that  from  1882  to  1895  the  Standard  paid  divi- 
dends amounting  to  $512,000,000  on  a  profest  valuation  of  less 
than  $70,000,000,  besides  accumulating  a  surplus  of  unknown 
magnitude,  and  notes  that  for  the  last  nine  years  the  dividends 
have  run  from  33  to  48  per  cent.  "It  is  against  the  system  which 
has  enabled  the  combination  to  exact  such  enormous  and  unrea- 


sonable profits  from  the  public,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  "  tnat  the  Federal  courts  are  asked  to  give  relief."  The 
Press,  of  the  same  city,  asserts  that  the  story  of  Standard  Oil 
has  never  before  been  told  so  impressively  as  in  the  cold  recital 
of  this  bill  in  equity.  The  same  paper  suggests  that  when 
the  Government  asks  that  the  holding, ownership,  and  control 
of  the  Standard's  various  subcorporations  be  declared  void,  it 
"raises  a  large  question  affecting  other  great  interests  which  are 
not  chargeable  with  the  Standard's  offenses."  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  defines  the  extent  of  the  Government's 
power  in  the  matter: 

"  If  the  allegations  regarding  the  combination  are  proved  and 
sustained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  restraining  orders  asked 
for  will  be  granted.  There  can  be  no  order  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  is  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  or  of  any  of  the  constituent  or  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions whose  stock  it  holds,  as  they  are  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  various  States.  What  can  be  done  is  to  dissolve  the  bond  by 
which  the  several  companies  are  held  together  in  a  combination 
or  conspiracy  by  means  of  the  one  holding  company,  just  as  the 
hold  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  upon  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  companies  was  broken. 
The  holding  corporation  may  be  forbidden  to  control  the  subsidi- 
ary corporations  by  voting  their  stock,  and  these  may  be  forbidden 
to  pay  dividends  to  the  former  as  their  stockholder.  All  the  de- 
fendants may  be  prohibited  from  continuing  the  restraint  of  trade 
in  petroleum  by  any  other  combination  or  arrangement.  Pending 
the  trial  and  before  final  decree  'the  court  may  at  any  time  make 
such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed 
just  in  the  premises.' 

"Much  more  may  depend  upon  it  than  the  dissolution  of  this 
combination  in  case  it  shall  be  adjudged  unlawful.  All  the  parties 
defendant  may  then,  or  before  then  on  like  allegations,  be  prose- 
cuted in  a  criminal  court  for  misdemeanor  and  subjected  to  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  if  convicted.  Besides,  any  person  who 
may  have  been  injured  by  any  unlawful  act  of  those  engaged  in 
this  combination  or  conspiracy  may  sue  and  'recover  threefold  the 
damages  sustained  by  him.'  The  struggle  with  this  particular 
monopoly  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home." 

The  New  York  Commercial,  whicli  is  said  to  be  a  Standard-Oil 
paper,  quotes  approvingly  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Timeswh\ch 
hints  that  in  the  final  event  the  public  may  find  the  dissolution 


<  ttoea 


IT  IS  RUMORED   THAT   THE    LARGE    CORPORATION  WILL    HAVE   A    GUEST 
THIS    THANKSGIVING. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THANKSGIVING   COMING. 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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of  the  Standard-Oil  combination  anything  but  a  cause  for  gratu- 
lation.     We  read  in  part : 

"  There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  the  price  of  oil  has  un- 
dergone a  material  reduction  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
Standard's  monopoly.  Mr.  Moody  would  do  well,  it  seems  to  us, 
to  show  the  domestic  consumer  the  extent  of  his  grievance  against 
the  Standard,  if  he  has  any. 

"It  is  at  best  largely  a  matter  of  inference  whether  tlie  seventy 
companies  constituting  the  Standard-Oil  corporation  would  as 
competitors  have  been  able  to  build  up  this  enormous  business  in 
petroleum  products,  and  whether  they  would  have  been  able  to 
produce  and  sell  the  chief  product,  illuminating  oil,  as  cheaply  as 
the  Standard  has  produced  and  sold  it.  Restraint  of  trade  may 
exist  technically  where  there  is  no  actual  re- 
straint at  all.  ...  If  the  restraint  charged 
against  the  Standard  Oil  is  technical  only,  it 
might  prove  true  that  buyers  of  illuminating 
oil,  instead  of  having  a  grievance  against  the 
Standard,  would  be  aggrieved  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  it." 

An  editorial  in  the  London  Times,  cabled 
to  the  New  York  paper  of  the  same  name, 
says  in  part: 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fight 
will  be  an  easy  one.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  an  unlimited  command  of  money 
and  is  remarkably  unfettered  by  scruples  of 
any  kind.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  the 
lavish  use  of  money,  by  resort  to  every  legal 
dodge  and  quibble,  by  appeal  to  every  preju- 
dice, honest,  dishonest,  reasonable,  and  un- 
reasonable, will  bejond  doubt  be  done,  But 
victory  will  be  as  disastrous  for  the  combi- 
nation as  defeat,  for  if  existing  legislation 
does  not  afford  the  means  of  controlling  this 
and  other  gigantic  trusts,  there  will  be  an  irre- 
sistible demand  for  legislation  that  is  ade- 
quate. 

"The  law  is  now  upon  trial,  and  if  it  fails 
to  control  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  revolu- 
tionary  ideas    doubtless    will   gain    strength 

among  the  more  impatient  and  unthinking,  but  the  proved  deter- 
mination of  the  President  will  encourage  the  sober  portion  of  the 
nation  to  persist  in  legal,  orderly  courses  and  demand  such 
changes  in  the  law  as  to  render  it  adequate  to  cope  with  the  trusts. 
.  .  .  The  American  people  is  long  suffering,  but  its  limit  of  en- 
durance has  been  reached.  Through  the  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats or  without  either  it  fs-bent  upon  regaining  the  mastery  of  its 
own  house  and  ridding  itself  of  the  usurpers  who  now  strew  the 
country  with  wreckage  from  sea  to  sea." 


that 'the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  are  both  capitalist 
parties,  both  uphold  tlie  Republican  form  of  government,  allowing 
the  people  to  vote  for  individuals  only,  placing  the  power  in  their 
hands  to  betray  the  workers  into  slavery  to  the  profit-making 
class.'" 

By  way  of  definition  The  Appeal  adds  : 

"The  labor-union  is  a  defensive  alliance  against  capitalism, 
which  is  represented  in  the  political  field  by  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties.  The  function  of  unionism  is  to  secure  to 
the  worker  as  much  as  possible  of  the  product  of  his  toil.  As 
Socialism  will  give  to  each  the  attire  product  of  his  labor,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  it  is  indeed  different  from  unionism.  Under 
Socialism  unionism  will  lose  its  usefulness. 
With  the  coming  of  the  former,  the  latter  will 
disappear.  No  union  man  who  really  under- 
stands Socialism  can  reject  it." 


THE    I  ATE  MAJOR-GF.N.  WILLIAM  It.  SHAFTTR. 

Many  pleasant  things  are  now  bein^  said  of 
him  which  a  critical  public  withheld  at  the  close 
of  his  Cuban  campaign. 


Trade-Unions  and  Socialism.— That  trade-unions  are 
incompatible  with  Socialism  was  the  gist  of  an  article  presented 
in  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  of  November  10,  page  672.  A  differ- 
ent opinion  is  advanced  by  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  a  Socialist 
organ  published  in  Girard.  Kans.  "Socialism,"  asserts  this 
paper,  "  is  universal  unionism."  Therefore,  altho  the  two  are  not 
hostile  to  one  another,  Socialism  would  make  unionism  unneces- 
sary. The  Appeal  quotes  the  following  statement  from  The 
Morning  Tribune  of  Providence,  R.  I.  : 

■  It  is  becoming  evident  thai  the  labor-unions  are  turning  to  the 
Socialist  party.  Following  tin-  advice  of  Samuel  Gompers, presi- 
dent Of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  political  party  which  seemed  to  promise  most  for  theirwelfare, 
the  Cigar-makers'  Union  gave  official  indorsement  to  the  Social- 
At  a  meeting  Sunday,  of  the  Brewery-workei  on,  No. 

1 11.  one  of  the  strong  bodies  in  membership,  similar  action  was 
taken.     It  was  stated  in  /'//(•  Tribune  some  days  ago  that  the  in- 
itions  were  that  this  movement  would  benefit  the  Socialists 
more  than  any  other  political  part; 

We  read  further  that— 

"The  Providence  brewer)  workers,  in  their  resolutions,  declared 


THE    REHABILITATION    OF 
GENERAL  SHAFTER. 

THE  controversy  arising  out  of  the  Span- 
ish War,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  Gen- 
eral Shafter's  appointment  to  lead  our  army 
in  Cuba  was  questioned,  has  been  in  a  meas- 
ure revived  by  the  recent  death  of  the  General. 
As  might  be  expected,  many  pleasant  things 
are  now  being  said  of  him  which  a  criticizing 
public  withheld  at  the  close  of  his  campaign. 
But  even  in  1898,  says  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, there  was  a  very  general  conviction 
"  among  unbiased  and  non-hysterical  persons  " 
that  history  would  eventually  do  him  justice 
—  "that  is,  that  the  criticism  heaped  on  him 
from  various  quarters,  military  and  civil,  offi- 
cial and  unofficial,  during  and  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Santiago,  would  be  shown  eventually 
to  have  been  wholly  unmerited  and  partic- 
ularly untimely  and  ungracious." 
First  of  the  developments  which  came  to  light  after  the  Gen- 
eral's death,  and  which  the  press  hail  as  explaining  the  hitherto 
unexplained  attitude  of  General  Miles,  whose  criticisms  of  Shafter 
were  at  one  time  particularly  severe,  is  the  discovery  of  the  man- 
ner of  Shafter's  appointment  to  lead  the  Santiago  campaign. 
"The  general  conclusion  at  the  time,"  says  the  New  York  Times, 
"  was  that,  the  General  and  the  Secretary  of  War  being  both  from 
Michigan,  the  appointment  went  by  favor."  It  has  been  now 
made  almost  certain  that  this  was  not  the  case  and,  as  The  Times 
adds,  "the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  was  the  personal 
choice  of  General  Miles."  This  view  is  substantiated  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  private  secretary  of  General  Alger,  Secretary  of 
War  at  that  time.  This  man,  Mr.  Mason,  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Sun  as  follows  : 

"  I  was  present  at  Secretary  Alger's  house  in  Washington  one 
Sunday  morning  when  the  command  of  the  Santiago  army  was 
offered  to  General  Miles.  General  Miles  said  that  he  didn't  care 
to  conduct  the  Santiago  campaign  because  at  that  time  he  was 
planning  the  organization  of  an  army  of  50.000  men  to  operate 
against  Havana.  The  Secretary  asked  General  Miles  if  he  would 
recommend  some  one  for  the  place,  and  he  said  he  would  do  so 
the  next  day.  after  he  had  had  time  to  think  the  matter  over 
General  Miles  wrote  the  next  day  suggesting  General  Shafter, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  his." 

When,  however,  Santiago  was  captured  by  Shafter's  army,  the 
war  was  practically  ended,  and  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks, 
"nothing  remained  for  Miles  to  do  but  to  parade  with  a  few  forces 
on  Porto  Rico  roads,  without  more  peril  to  life  or  to  limb  than  a 
drill  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  in  its  armory  or  in  the  Park 
'nvol  .ertheless,  adds    The  Eagle,  tho  Miles  may  have 

been  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  Shifter  to  Cuba,  "it  does 
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DELEGATES    TO   THE    NATIONAL   DIVORCE    CONGRESS    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

Governor  Pennypacker,  president  of  the  Congress,  is  seen  in  profile  seated  in  the  center  of  the  group.    The  photograph  was  taken  at  the  Bellevue-Strat- 

ford,  where  the  session  was  held. 


not  make  Miles  responsible  for  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
our  service  there  and  afterward,  when  Shatter  was  in  charge  of 
affairs." 

The  Springfield  Republican  passes  lightly  over  the  details  of  the 
campaign  which  have  been  variously  assailed  since  the  war,  and 
says  of  General  Shafter  that  "  criticism  of  his  operations  and  his 
own  generalship  finally  is  dulled  in  the  face  of  the  circumstance 
that  he  triumphed."     The  Detroit  News  speaks  thus  : 

"He  did  what  he  was  told  to  do,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
in  spite  of  his  infirmities  of  age  and  flesh.  The  brevity  of  his  oc- 
cupation at  Santiago  saved  him  from  multiplying  embarrassments. 
General  Shafter  earned  his  retirement  in  honor.  At  the  time  when 
the  public  was  much  excited  over  the  management  of  the  war  he 
was  the  target  of  much  unjust  censure,  but  history  will  do  him 
justice." 

THE   DIVORCE   CONGRESS. 

ON  the  very  day  that  the  tragi-comic  domestic  relations  of  the 
family  of  Castellane  were  terminated  by  the  decree  of  a 
French  court — which  at  the  same  time  ruthlessly  rejected  the 
Count's  demand  for  alimony— the  National  Divorce  Congress  came 
to  an  agreement  upon  a  model  statute  designed  to  lessen  at  least 
the  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  which  characterize  divorce 
legislation  in  this  country.  The  body  referred  to  met  last  week 
in  Philadelphia,  with  Governor  Pennypacker  in  the  chair,  and  its 
sessions  were  attended  by  about  a  hundred  delegates — bishops, 
governors,  jurists,  clergymen,  and  sociologists— representing  a 
majority  of  the  forty-five  States.  While  it  is  invested  with  no 
legislative  authority  it  is  claimed  that  the  congress,  as  an  advisory 
body,  will  make  its  influence  felt  in  State  legislation.  "  Not  a 
national  divorce  law,  nor  identity  of  detail  in  all  States,  but  a  uni- 
form principle  is  our  aim,"  said  Judge  William  H.  Staake,  secre- 
tary of  the  Divorce  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Statutes.  As  the  regulation  of  marriage  and  divorce 
is  not  one  of  the  subjects  remitted  by  the  States  to  the  national 
jurisdiction,  all  that  the  Divorce  Congress  can  do  is  to  recommend 
its  model  statute  to  the  governors  and  legislatures  of  the  various 
States.  Here  it  encounters  the  fact  that  South  Carolina  acknowl- 
edges no  ground  for  divorce,  New  York  admits  only  one,  while 
other  States  run  through  various  degrees  to  the  extreme  of  laxity 
which  obtains  in  North  Dakota.  The  model  statute  recognizes 
six  grounds  for  absolute  divorce,  namely  :  Adultery,  bigamy,  con- 


viction and  sentence  for  crime  (followed  by  a  continuous  impris- 
onment for  at  least  two  years),  extreme  cruelty  such  as  to  endan- 
ger life  or  health,  habitual  drunkenness  for  two  years,  and  wilful 
desertion  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  recommendations  of  the  congress  meet,  apparently,  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  press.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger 
points  out  that  "  the  complications  that  must  necessarily  attend  the 
attempt  to  secure  uniformity  of  legislation  in  the  United  States 
are  so  overpowering  that  it  requires  courage  of  a  high  order  and 
pronounced  convictions  as  to  the  need  of  such  uniformity  for  the 
public  good  to  justify  the  entrance  of  practical  men  of  affairs  into 
any  such  movement."  The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  that  none 
of  the  six  causes  named  is  likely  to  be  eliminated  by  a  majority  of 
our  States,  since — 

"  They  represent  the  average  opinion  of  the  American  public, 
and  when  a  State  like  New  York  requires  infidelity  for  absolute 
divorce  the  result  is  not  salutary.  It  has,  for  one  practical  out- 
come, led  to  more  secrecy  in  divorce  proceedings  there  than  exist 
in  any  other  large  city." 

The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that  while  the  action  of  the  con- 
gress may  serve  to  crystallize  public  sentiment,  it  is  nevertheless 
"doubtful  if  there  will  be  any  practical  results."  Not  so  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  predicts  that  the  movement  "  will 
result  in  a  substantial  accomplishment  from  which  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be  the  gainer."  It  adds:  "  That  accomplishment  will  be 
the  institution  throughout  the  country  of  a  uniform  divorce  law 
by  the  enactment  in  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States  of 
statutes  regulating  the  marital  relation  which  shall  be  substantially 
identical." 

A  flaw  in  the  work  of  the  congress,  says  the  New  York  Worlds 
is  that  it  made  no  provision  for  uniformity  of  interpretation. 
Thus  : 

"The  congress  left  all  questions  of  court  procedure  and  practise 
in  divorce  for  legislative  bodies  to  pass  on.  Is  there  not  an  equally 
vital  need  of  uniformity  in  this  particular?  According  to  Western 
iudicial  interpretation  the  refusal  of  a  husband  to  eat  breakfast 
with  his  wife  has  constituted 'extreme  cruelty."  What  is  to  be 
the  exact  point  of  discrimination  between  the  'intolerable  cruelty' 
of  the  proposed  laws  and  'extreme  cruelty  '  within  the  meaning  of 
the  South  Dakota  statute? 

"To  make  the  new  laws  impartially  effective  in  all  States,  uni- 
formity of  interpretation  must  be  secured.  Otherwise  there  will 
be  enough  loopholes  between  a  strict  and  a  loose  construction  to 
defeat  their  purpose." 
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FATE  OF  SENATOR   DRYDEN. 

SENATOR  DRYDEN  (Rep.),  of  New  Jersey,  is  reported  by 
the  papers  of  his  own  party  and  his  own  State  to  be  in  peril 
of  defeat  at  the  approaching  election  to  fill  his  chair  in  the  Senate- 
chamber  at  Washington.  The  Senator  himself,  however,  like  the 
Roman  Senators  confronted  by  Brennus  and  his  blood-stained 
Gauls,  meets  the  situation  with  unruffled  calm.     "  I  shall  continue 


BLOWING  UP  THE    ROCK. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor," he  says,  and  "as  the  Republicans  will  have  a  clear  majority 
on  joint  ballot,  I  expect  to  receive  their  support  and  so  receive  my 
reelection."  The  "clear  majority  on  joint  ballot,"  however,  is  only 
seven,  of  whom  three  are  openly  opposed  to  his  election,  which 
whittles  the  majority  down  to  the  point  where  any  other  candi- 
date might  begin  to  feel  anxious.  This  narrow  majority  is  partly 
due  to  a  sweeping  Democratic  victory  in  the  Senator's  own  coun- 
ty, which  many  think  was  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  his  political 
methods.  A  reassuring  feature  of  the  situation  for  the  Senator 
and  his  friends  is  the  fact  that  the  only  other  candidate  in  sight 
is  Governor  Stokes,  who  is  discouraging  the  men  trying  to  boom 
him,  and  who  is  seemingly  barred  from  the  race  by  a  clause  of 
the  State  Constitution  which  forbids  the  Legislature  to  elect  a  gov- 
ernor to  any  other  office.  Some  of  the  New-Jersey  papers,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  regard  this  prohibition  very  seriously. 

Senator  Dryden  is  opposed  on  account  of  his  alleged  connection 
with  the  corporation  and  machine  elements  in  New-Jersey  politics. 
Everett  Colby  has  been  attacking  him  along  these  lines,  and  altho 
this  young  Republican  reformer  failed  to  beat  him  at  the  primaries 
in  September,  the  Paterson  Call  (Rep.)  thinks  he  has  him  de- 
feated now.  "The  Republicans  who  are  not  part  and  parcel  of 
the  machine  that  was  wrecked  on  TuesdayMast."  says  the  Newark 
AVttAT  (Ind.  >.  "are  sick  and  tired  of  being  lorded  over  and  gov- 
erned by  the  combine  and  all  it  stands  for,  and  they  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  it.  root  and  branch,  as  a  dominating  political 
factor;  this  is  why  the  people  of  Newark  and  of  Essex  County 
are  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  Senator  Dryden." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  Democratic  press  to  find  criti- 
cisms of  the  Senator.  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  declares  that 
his  election  would  be  an  " everlasting  disgrace,"  the  New  York 
Tribute  intimates  that  it  would  be  well  to  find  some  other 

candidate,  and  the  Boston  Transcript,  after  remarking  that  Mr. 
Dryden  is  a  little   too  closely  "  allied  with   those   influences   that 


have  made  the  State  somewhat  notorious,"  suggests  that  it  would 
be  well  to  find  a  "  more  creditable  representative." 

The  Newark  Advertiser  (Ind.),  however,  predicts  Senator  Dry- 
den's  victory.     It  says: 

"We  believe  that  the  question  of  the  senatorship,  which  was 
put  to  the  issue  and  settled  in  the  Republican  primaries  last  Sep- 
tember in  favor  of  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Dryden  as  against 
Mr.  Record,  and  again  in  the  election  last  week  against  Col.  E.  A. 
Stevens,  will  not  remain  a  question  after  the  present  week.  The 
moral  obligation  upon  the  Republican  Senators  and  Assemblymen 
is  to  nominate  the  choice  of  the  party  primaries,  and  the  success- 
ful candidate  in  the  November  election.  The  obligation  is  made 
all  the  more  imperative  by  the  scurrilous  attacks  of  sheets  like  the 
New-York  World  upon  the  party  candidate.  The  chivalry  as 
well  as  the  loyalty  of  Republicans  should  now  be  shown,  and  will 
be." 


THE   BOSS  AS  HE   MIGHT  BE. 

SECRETARY  BONAPARTE  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  a  reputation  as  a  humorist.  Some  of  the  press 
credit  him  with  sincerity  in  seriously  proposing  the  "  legalizing  of 
the  party  boss,"  but  more  attribute  to  him  a  very  subtle  humor. 
Mr.  Bonaparte,  however,  denies  that  he  is  joking.  "  I  am  quite 
serious,"  he  told  the  reporter  who  interviewed  him,  "but  you  may, 
perhaps,  misunderstand  my  meaning."  So  he  gave  this  descrip- 
tion of  his  proposed  "  legalized  boss  "  : 

"An  individual  authorized  on  behalf  of  one  of  our  parties  to 
choose  all  candidates  of  that  party  for  elective  offices  within  a 
designated  territory — to  do  intelligently,  deliberately,  and  carefully 
the  work  which  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  nominating  conventions 
or  'Crawford  '  County  primaries,  but  which  would  be  done  by 
such  agencies  so  thoughtlessly,  hurriedly,  and  negligently  that  it 
is  done  usually,  in  fact,  by  the  local  'boss  '  or  ring  in  secret." 

Of  this  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  says:  "In  spite  of  his 
pretense  of  being  in  earnest  Mr.  Bonaparte  may  be  joking.  Be- 
fore going  into  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  no  joke,  he 
may  be  entertaining  us  with  some  sailor's  yarns  which  he  has 
picked  up  as  the  head  of  the  navy." 

Whether  they  take  it  seriously  or  not,  however,  the  press  give  a 
large  amount  of  space  to  discussion  of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  sugges- 
tion. This  proposal  of  his,  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  is 
no  more  radical  than  the  views  "a  few  observers  of  our  politics" 
have  already  held.  The  position  which  these  people  adopt,  in 
common  with  Secretary  Bonaparte,  is  outlined  in  this  paper: 

"  They  hold  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  make-up  of  our  govern- 
ment institutions  and  owing  also  to  our  huge  electorates,  there  is 
work  for  the  boss  to  do,  a  work  of  organization  so  important  that 
the  Government  simply  could  not  run  without  it.  Therefore,  they 
say,  let  us  reduce  the  amount  of  this  work  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
when  we  have  gone  to  the  limit  in  that  direction  let  us  recognize 
the  boss  by  law  and  do  our  best  to  make  him  responsible  to  the 
people.  They  find  the  very  essence  of  present  ills  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  terribly  hard  at  present  to  hold  the  boss  to  accountability." 

From  other  quarters  come  vigorous  repudiations  of  such  a  sug- 
gestion. It  is  called  "  a  substitute  for  self-government "  by  the 
Louisville  Post,  "  un-American  "  by  other  papers,  and  "  a  surren- 
der of  democracy"  by  many.  The  Baltimore  News,  in  which  Sec- 
retary Bonaparte's  interview  appeared,  is  in  this  class.  The  ex- 
istence and  recognition  of  the  boss  as  an  institution  "  means  a 
surrender  of  the  democratic  idea,"  it  says.     And  further: 

"  We  must  have  popular  rule.  The  will  of  the  people  must  be 
exprest  and  must  prevail,  both  in  the  primaries  and  in  the  elec- 
tions. Through  their  constant  activities  they  must  develop  their 
powers  of  initiative  and  judgment.  To  the  extent  that  they  lack 
these  qualities  to-day,  it  is  owing  to  the  long  existence  of  the  boss 
system  and  the  usurpation  under  that  system  of  the  powers  that 
properly  belong  to  the  people." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


WHAT  EUROPE  THINKS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 

INTOLERANCE. 

THE  clause  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  avers 
that  "  all  men  are  created  equal "  is  being  quoted  de- 
risively by  the  European  press  in  the  comment  on  Sam  Fran- 
cisco's exclusion  of  the  Japanese  children  from  the  schools  where 
the  white  children  go.  It  was  put  into  that  document, 
they  remark,  to  prove  that  the  Americans  were  as  good 
as  the  British,  but  it  has  never  since  then  availed  to 
prove  that  anybody  else  is  as  good  as  the  American. 
The  Japanese  may  put  this  to  the  proof  some  time  in  a 
very  unpleasant  way,  several  writers  intimate,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  expected  by  the  press  of 
Europe  that  this  time  is  at  hand.  The  Paris  Figaro 
treats  the  race  matter  with  levity  and  asks: 

"  Do  the  North-Americans  wish  to  abolish  the  rain- 
bow? Red  Indians,  negroes,  yellow  Asiatics,  all  the 
colors  are  to  be  banished  from  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  Putting  out  of  the  question  the  black  and  the 
red,  here  we  find  the  Japanese  protesting  against  the 
somewhat  rude  and  exclusive  usages  of  the  Americans. 
The  Chinese  have  already  complained.  Chinese  students, 
•etc.,  even  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Legation,  were  de- 
tained at  Ellis  Island  as  coolies." 

The  writer  adds  that  as  the  Chinese  retaliated  by  a 
boycott,  the  Japanese  may  do  likewise.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  "a  little  patience  and  good  temper  "  may  arrange 
the  present  difficulty,  altho  "the  United  States  and  Japan  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  settle  their  accounts  in  the  Pacific."  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitutig says  that,  if  matters  are  not  adjusted,  "  what 
the  Americans  have  to  fear  is  a  boycott "  or  even  worse,  for,  in 
the  words  of  the  German  paper : 

"  The  Philippines  present  an  enticing  object  to  the  eyes  of  Japan, 
and  it  is  believed  in  the  United  States  that  Japan's  mouth  is  water- 
ing for  the  islands.  There  are  only  20,000  American  soldiers  in 
the  archipelago,  a  quite  insufficient  force  to  protect  it.  America's 
only  means  of  defending  it  is  her  fleet.     She  has  only  fifteen  ships 

of  various  classes  in  the  Pa- 
cific, so  that  it  is  easily  to  be 
understood  why  the  protest 
of  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
should  make  Washington  a 
little  nervous." 

This  view  is  echoed  by  the 
Kblnische  Zeitung,  which, 
while  expressing  its  sense  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  justice  and 
anxiety  to  preserve  good  com- 
mercial relations  with  Japan," 
concludes  that  "  unless  Amer- 
ica can  succeed  in  pacifying 
Japan,  she  will  find  herself  in 
a  very  perilous  situation." 

But  tho  Japan  "is  on  fire," 
declares  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats,  she  will  not  fight,  "  at 
least  immediately."  "Japan," 
says  the  London  Spectator, 
"has  taken  the  affair  in  the  best  spirit,  realizing  at  once  the 
good  intentions  and  the  helplessness  of  the  United  States 
Government,"  and  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  is  confident 
that  "the  trouble  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  does  not 
seem  likely  in  itself  to  lead  to  any  serious  conflict."  The  London 
Times  thinks  a  Japanese  boycott  will  be  the  worst  outcome  that 
can  be  expected  to  the  complication,  and  speaks  as  follows : 


Uncle  Sam— "How  did  this  thing 
begin  ? " 

Japan— "You'd  better  ask  how  it  is 
going  to  end." ' —Amsterdammer 


"Thi  Japanese  Government  are  fully  aware  that  what  they 
complain  of  is  a  purely  local  affair,  and  with  that  remarkable 
power  of  taking  perfectly  detached  views  which  the  Japanese  have 
manifested  they  will  doubtless  give  full  weight  to  the  consideration 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  Japanese  subjects  are  properly 
treated.  Still,  they  can  not  be  expected  to  carry  beyond  a  certain 
point  their  allowance  for  the  municipal  difficulties  of  another 
nation.  If  California  persists,  the  Japanese  Government  and  peo- 
ple will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  treaty  obligations  are  being 
set  aside  by  the  United   States,  and   that  Japanese  subjects  are 
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being  treated  with  gross  indignity.  Japan  is  in  a  position  to  re- 
taliate. She  can  say,  if  Japanese  are  not  good  enough  to  mix 
with  Americans,  then  Americans  are  not  good  enough  to  mix  with 
Japanese.  The  day  she  says  that,  a  great  and  growing  branch  of 
American  commerce  is  likely  to  go  by  the  board.  A  Chinese  boy- 
cott on  no  great  scale  was  found  extremely  inconvenient.  A  Jap- 
anese boycott  will  be  very  much  more  serious.  Its  effects  would 
be  very  heavily  felt  by  the  offending  State  because  San  Francisco 
is  the  center  of  a  great  trade  with  the  East  and  the  home  port  for 
important  lines  of  American  steamers.  It  is  not  always  that  the 
offender  bears  the  brunt  of  his  mischief,  and  perhaps  in  the  fact 
that  in  this  case  he  will  do  so  lies  the  best  hope  of  a  settlement  of 
the  question." 

If  the  Philippines,  says  Mr.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  the  Paris 
Fcono7)tiste  Fran^ais,  could  only  have  been  transferred  to  Japan 
instead  of  to  America,  this  contretemps  might  have  been  avoided. 
To  quote  his  bold  and  pregnant  words : 

"The  Asiatics,  who  are  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  desire  to 
enjoy  liberty  in  doing  so,  are  easily  able  to  defend  themselves. 
This  has  been  shown  not  only  by  the  Japanese  victories  over  the 
Russians,  but  by  the  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods.  They 
ought  to  have  their  share,  and  not  to  be  excluded  on  all  sides. 
Many  complications,  present  and  future,  would  doubtless  be  obvi- 
ated if  the  Philippines  could,  by  some  arrangement  or  other,  be 
handed  over  to  the  Japanese,  for  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific 
seem  to  afford  a  natural  outlet  for  the  spread  of  the  yellow  race." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


English  Education  in  Patriotism.— English  views  on 
education,  says  the  London  Spectator,  are  becoming  wider  and 
deeper.  It  is  at  length  realized  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  ought  to 
be  taught  to  know  and  value  their  civic  rights  and  duties.  Patri- 
otism may  be  taught  in  many  ways,  and  "pride  of  country  will  be 
succeeded  in  healthy  natures  by  a  high  sense  of  responsibility." 
The  responsibility  of  women  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
to  be  the  mothers  of  the  future  race.  They  are  not  at  present 
taught  this  as  plainly  as  they  should  be.  and  the  result  i*-  disas- 
trous.    To  quote  the  words  of  this  writer: 

"  Civic  duties  must  be  interpreted  in  the  broadest  sense — and 
in  this  connection  we  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  sue!"  *raining 
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in  patriotism  is  for  both  sexes.  Girls  play  quite  as  important  a 
part  as  boys  in  the  future  of  the  nation.  To  them  falls  one  spe- 
cial duty,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  blots  upon  the  present  system 
of  education  for  girls  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  fit  them  for  the 
duty  of  motherhood.  No  word  is  said  to  impress  upon  them  that 
their  highest  function  is  to  become  the  mothers  of  the  future  gen- 
eration of  citizens,  and  that  on  them  devolves  the  responsibility 
for  their  physical  and  moral  well-being.  Even  in  the  lives  of 
many  women  who  may  not  marry,  the  care  of  children  will  fill  a 
large  part ;  and  it  is  important  that  this  matter  should  be  kept  in 
view  throughout  the  whole  course  of  education.  Let  us  then  be 
careful  in  our  training  in  patriotism  not  to  forget  the  supreme 
duties  of  motherhood,  and  to  fit  our  women  morally  as  well  as 
physically  to  play  their  great  part  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  State  exacts  its  special  services  from  all ;  and  the  duty  of  such 
service,  and  the  nature  of  the  State's  demands,  must  be  placed  in 
the  forefront  of  any  educational  system  which  aims  at  the  pro- 
duction of  good  citizens." 


THE  LORDS'  REBUKE  TO  THE  COMMONS. 

THE  House  of  Lords  has  again  interposed  to  block  a  measure 
carried  by  a  Liberal  Ministry,  as  in  1893  it  threw  out  the 
Home-Rule  bill  on  which  Gladstone  had  staked  his  political  life. 
The  Education  bill,  sent  up  by  the  Commons,  has  been  amended 
by  Lord  Heneage's  drastic  provision  that  no  school  shall  be  rec- 
ognized unless  some  portion  of  the  school  hours  every  day  be  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction.  This  amendment  was  carried  by 
256  to  56.  The  consequent  outcry  is  great.  Roman  Catholics  and 
Anglicans  are  rejoicing,  the  Dissenters  are  very  angry.  Says  The 
Christian  World  (London),  a  non-conformist  organ  : 

"After  the  action  of  the  Primate  and  the  bishops  .  .  .  the  pre- 
tense that  the  Anglican  Church  is  the  national  church  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  The  nation  gave  its  unmistakable  verdict  in  January, 
that  it  wanted  the  schools  to  be  under  direct  public  management, 
free  from  sectarian  control,  and  that  the  teachers  should  be  free 
from  religious  tests.  Yet  an  amendment,  which  was  carried  by 
256  to  56,  is  intended  to  destroy  the  Cowper-Temple  settlement  of 
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The  BisHors— "Then- 1  he  looks  quite  nice  now— his  own  parents 
t  know  him  when  we  send  him  back  to  them." 

Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

1870,  and  to  open  the  doors  of  every  school  to  the  teaching  of  any 
denomination  that  likes  to  force  sectarianism  into  the  schools. 
The  bishops,  in  full  force,  supported  the  amendment,  and  so 
snapt  their  fingers  in  undisguised  contempt  at  the  nation  whose 
religion  they  claim  to  represent.  'Whom  the  gods  would  destroy 
they  first  make  mad.'  " 


The  British  /PV£/fr/j/(London),'non-conformist  in  its  sympathies, 
threatens  separation  or  disestablishment  as  a  consequence  of  the 
bishops'  act.     It  remarks: 

"  Long  ere  the  day  is  out,  the  Anglicans  and  the  Tories  will  bit- 
terly rue  their  folly,  for  questions  immensely  larger  will  open  and 
will  be  decided.  Forcer- 
tain  reasons  we  may  be 
sorry.  The  bishops,  who 
are  by  a  strange  anomaly 
judges  in  their  own  cause 
for  the  moment,  might 
have  been  willing  to  sac- 
rifice something  of  out- 
ward power  and  privi- 
lege to  conciliate  and 
win  the  Christians  they 
have  alienated.  So  much 
might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  spiritual 
heads  of  a  great  church, 
if  we  had  not  the  record 
of  the  past  to  read." 

But  the  London  Guar- 
dian, the  representative 
organ  of  the  Established 
Church,  remarks  that  the 
House  of  Commons  "  can 
not  fight  the  House  of 
Lords  on  such  an  amend- 
ment,"    and     continues: 


DR.  CONRAD   STUDT, 

German   Minister   of    Education,    who  ap- 
proves the  arrest  and  punishment  of  Polish 

,,  _,  .      ,  ,  children  strikers. 

"The    attitude   of    the 

Peers  may  help  to  remind  the  Cabinet  that  they  were  sent  to 
Downing  Street  and  to  Whitehall  by  the  votes  of  Unionist  church- 
men and  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  by  those  of  Radicals  and 
non-conformists, and  that  they  assuredly  received  no  'mandate  '  to 
prevent  the  children  of  the  working-classes  and  the  poor  from 
being  taught  the  religion  of  their  parents.  Who  shall  say,  indeed, 
that  they  may  not  secretly  rejoice — some  of  them  at  all  events 
—  that  Old  Palace  Yard  mercifully  provides  a  buffer  between  them 
and  the  hot-headed  partizans  who  would  drag  them  into  adventures 
from  which  there  could  be  no  dignified  issue?" 


STRIKE  OF  THE   POLISH   CHILDREN. 

\\  7  HEN  Alexander  conquered  his  world,  he  Hellenized  the 
*  *  language  of  the  subjugated.  When  Rome  reduced  Eu- 
rope to  a  group  of  Latin  provinces,  the  native  tongues  of  her  new 
subjects  were  abolished  or  changed  into  Roman  dialects.  When 
William  the  Norman  occupied  Great  Britain,  he  introduced  also 
the  vocabulary  and  idiom  of  France.  So  the  first  step  toward 
Pan-Germanism  is  the  diffusion  of  the  Hanoverian  language 
among  the  foreign  provinces  of  Germany.  Ever  since  Posen  was 
allotted  to  Germany  as  her  share  in  the  spoil  of  dismembered 
Poland,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  substitute  the  German  for 
the  Polish  tongue,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  newspapers  of 
Europe  are  commenting  on  the  fact  that  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Posen  45, 000  children  have  risen  in  insurrection  because  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  decreed  that  religious  instruction  is  to  be 
imparted,  not  in  their  own,  but  in  the  German  tongue.  Many  of 
the  German  papers  say  that  this  is  merely  the  result  of  Polish 
radical  agitation,  and  ought  to  be  repressed  by  force,  and  indeed 
many  children  have  been  arrested.  As  it  is  a  religious  movement 
and  is  supported  by  Archbishop  Stablevski.  of  Posen.  the  Ultra- 
montane organs  advocate  the  right  of  Polish  children  to  their 
mother  tongue.  While  William  II.  wishes  the  Germanization  of 
Posen,  he  also  desires  to  conciliate  the  Archbishop  and  the  Pope, 
as  well  as  the  Center  or  Clerical  party,  on  whose  vote  he  is  largely 
dependent  for  naval  supplies.     Speaking  in  general  of  the  German 
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ERNMENT   MONEY    WAS   STOLEN. 


TWO  SCENES  IN  RUSSIA'S  REVOLUTIONARY  DRAMA. 


tongue  in  Poland,  the  South-German  correspondent  of  the  Frank- 
furter Zeiiung  observes : 

"  Bismarck  once  declared,  in  answer  to  an  address  sent  to  him 
by  the  Poles,  'There  is  no  longer  any  Poland,  but  only  a  Germany, 
an  Austria,  and  a  Russia  '  (between  which  nations  Poland  had 
been  divided).  But  the  Iron  Chancellor  here  quite  miscalculated 
in  his  estimate  of  the  Poles.  He  quite  overlooked  the  inflexible 
pertinacity  of  the  Slav.  Nor  did  he  understand  the  Polish  women 
and  mothers  and  had  no  idea  of  their  fanatical  love  for  their 
nationality  and  the  lion-hearted  stubbornness  with  which  they 
would  defend  their  mother  tongue." 

This  love  of  their  mother  tongue  is  revolutionary  in  origin,  says 
the  half-official  Kolnische  Zeitung,  and  ought  to  be  represt  by  force. 
It  is  a  national  radical  and  not  a  religious  movement,  declares 
the  Ostdentsche  Rundschau  (Bromberg),  and  therefore  the  Center 
and  the  Clericals  are  instigating 
rebellion.  To  this  the  Ultramon- 
tane Germania  (Berlin)  replies: 


"  Some  papers  accuse  the  Center 
and  Clerical  press  of  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Polish  revolutionary 
party.  The  Center,  however,  has 
merely  taken  the  position  that  the 
religious  education  of  children 
should  be  imparted  to  them  in  a 
tongue  with  which  they  are  famil- 
iar. The  Center  press  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  this.  Nor  can  we  take 
any  other  position.  The  obstruc- 
tive course  taken  by  the  Polish 
children  is  not  to  our  taste,  as 
we  have  an  impression  that  Po- 
lish radicalism  is  behind  it.  But 
this  does  not  give  us  any  ground 
for  changing  our  opinion.  It  is 
not  our  fault  if  the  mistaken  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  has  thus 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Polish  radicals  to  serve  their  own 
ends." 


The  St.  Pctcrsburger Zeitung re- 
grets that  the  most  influential  Ger- 
man papers  deny  the  right  of  the 
Poles  to  their  own  language  in  the  schools.  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  in  a  very  weighty  editorial,  blames  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  the  condition  of  things  and  hopes  that  Mr.  Studt.  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  who  is  now  in  Posen.  will  employ  conciliatory 
measures.  "  Under  any  circumstances  it  is  wrong  to  obtrude 
the  German  language  into  the  religious  instruction  of  Polish 
children." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


YANKEE   BRAND — "  WON'T   WASH." 

Uncle  Sam—"  Bravo,  sonny  !    That's  a  boy  after  my  own  heart." 
John  Bull—-'  Well,  he's  not  after  mine,  and  I  hope  his  bubble  '11  burst." 

—PvncA  (London). 


THE  SOAP-TRUST  SCARE  IN  ENGLAND. 

'  I  'HE  soap  supply  of  Great  Britain  is  being  threatened.  What 
*-  a  London  paper  calls  "  a  gigantic  conspiracy  "  has  been  dis- 
covered by  which  a  commodity  ministering  to  the  most  cherished 
habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to  be  stinted  or  monopolized  by 
one  section  of  the  people  and  boycotted  by  the  other.  The  No- 
vember Gunpowder  Plot  of  the  famous  Guy  Fawkes,  by  which  King 
and- Parliament  were  to  be  blown  into  the  air,  is  almost  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  November  Soap  Plot  which  Messrs. 
Lever,  Watson  &  Co.  have  hatched  against  the  universal  British 
public.  Excitement  fills  the  London  papers.  A  violent  hue  and 
cry  is  raised  against  the  arrival  in  the  transatlantic  isle  of  what  in 
the  United  States  is  known  as  a  trust,  albeit  a  soap  trust.  The 
Rockefeller  or  Armour  of  the  Soap  Trust  is  a  Mr.  Lever,  who  is 

accused  of  selling  a  15-ounce 
pound  of  soap,  of  thus  raising  the 
price,  and  of  conspiring  to  ruin 
other  manufacturers,  says  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (London). 
Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  who  is 
president  of  the  Rynoch  Soap 
Company,  is  reported  to  have  said 
at  a  recent  meeting  that  the  Ry- 
nochs  were  "  ringbreakers,"  and 
were  prepared  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  mate- 
rial in  order  that  grocers  could 
earn  a  living.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Watson,  a  leader  in  the  Soap  Com- 
bine, denies  that  his  company  is  a 
trust,  on  which  The  Daily  Mail 
(London)  observes  that  Mr.  Ar- 
mour, of  the  Meat  Trust,  used  to 
say  the  same  thing.     It  adds  : 

"  One  begins  to  wonder  whether 
the  process  of  manufacturing 
soap  does  not  engender  a  partic- 
ularly simple  condition  of  brain. 
To  imagine  that  you  could  go 
along  packing  up  soap  in  15-ounce 
pounds  without  detection,  that 
you  could  illegally  alter  the  value  of  pledges  in  the  shape  of  soap 
coupons,  and  that  you  could  pretend  that  a  trust  which  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  kill  all  the  smaller  soap  manufacturers  in  the  country, 
corner  all  the  raw  material  in  sight,  and  reduce  the  shopkeepers 
to  the  condition  of  its  slaves  is  an  association  of  pleasant  gentle- 
men engaged  in  furthering  the  public  benefit,  borders  on  the  hu- 
morous in  its  simplicity." 

According  to  Mr.  Lever,  ten  of  the  largest  firms  in  England  are 
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concerned  in  the  combination.  The  Daily  Mail,  already  quoted, 
sums  up  as  follows  the  iniquities  of  this  "atrocious  plot"  against 
the  public : 

STEPS  ALREADY  TAKEN. 
Weight  reduced. 
Weight  raised  again  when  found  out. 

STEPS  TO  COME. 
Price  lowered  to  crush  out  the  small  soapmakers. 
Price  raised  when  the  trust  has  a  grip  upon  the  trade  and  the  public 
Dismissal  of  employees  to  effect  economies. 
Closing  of  works  to  effect  economies. 
Dealers  required  to  sell  nothing  but  trust  soap. 
Trust  finally  decides  to  sell  its  soap  itself. 
Small  shopkeepers  required  to  "  get  off  the  earth." 
Trust  left  in  sole  control  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
Poor  made  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  their  soap. 

The  Daily  News  says  the  trade  conditions  thus  established  are 
exactly  after  the  American  pattern,  and  have  come  in  exactly  the 
same  way.     To  quote  : 

"These  are  matters  which  will  increasingly  enter  into  the  poli- 
tics of  the  future.  They  have  so  entered  in  America,  where  the 
tyranny  of  the  trusts  is  fast  bringing  the  nation  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  the  transfer  of  these  enormous  corporations  to 
public  hands." 

The  Labor  Leader  (London,  Socialist)  seems  to  see  in  the  com- 
ing of  the  trusts  exactly  the  first  steps  toward  the  transference  "  of 
these  enormous  corporations  to  public  hands,"  i.e.,  a  condition  of 
government  socialism.  The  Statist  (London)  scoffs  at  the  idea  of 
the  combination  being  joined  by  a  United  States  Soap  Trust. 

The  Economist,  a  trade  journal,  and  The  Guardian  (London), 
a  religious  organ,  each  deplores  "  the  maladroitness  "  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son in  offering  his  15-cunce  pound  of  soap  to  the  public. 


SEDITION   IN  THE   HINDU    PRESS. 

THE  feeling  for  home  rule  and  independence  in  India,  which 
has  been  noted  before  in  these  columns,  is  now  finding  free 
and  full  expression  in  the  native  press.  The  editor  of  the  Anglo 
Guzerati  (Bombay),  a  weekly  paper,  which  is  a  supporter  of 
Indian  home  rule,  has  been  called  before  the  court,  says  the 
London  Times,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  bound  over 
to  give  securities  for  his  future  good  behavior,  owing  to  his  having 
published  a  seditious  article.  In  this  article  he  accuses  the  Brit- 
ish of  stripping  the  country  of  its  wealth,  crushing  its  native 
champions,  and  hating  the  Hindus.  The  writer  of  the  article  con- 
cludes with  an  appeal  to  his  fellow  countrymen  to  undertake  a  war 
against  the  enemy,  and  fight  to  the  bitter  end  until  they  have  ex- 
terminated them.  The  Anglo-Indian  journals  such  as  The  Times 
of  India  (Calcutta),  the  Madras  Weekly  Mail,  The  Morning 
Post,  of  Allahabad,  and  The  Morning  Post,  of  Delhi,  all  reprint 
the  following  bitter  editorial  from  the  Baude  Mataram,  a  Bengal 
journal : 

"The  time  has  come,  when,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  the 
civic  advancement  and  freedom  of  the  people,  our  British  friends 
should  be  distinctly  told  that  while  we  are  thankful  to  them  for  all 
the  kind  things  they  have  said  all  these  years  for  us  and  the  ready 
sacrifices  they  have  made  to  make  our  lot  easy  and  their  yoke 
light,  we  can  not  any  longer  suffer  to  be  guided  by  them  in  our 
attempts  for  political  progress  and  emancipation.  Their  view- 
point is  not  ours.  They  desire  to  make  the  Government  in  India 
popular  without  ceasing  in  any  sense  to  be  essentially  British  ;  we 
desire  to  make  it  autonomous,  absolutely  free  of  the  British 
control." 

The  imminent  meeting  of  the  Indian  Congress,  a  native  unau 
thorized  assembly  which  is  chiefly  engaged  in  criticizing  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  is  regarded  with  some  anxiety  by  English  and 
Anglo-Indian  publicists.  The  election  of  a  president  of  this  Con- 
gress is  regarded  by  the  London  Times  as  momentous.  There  is 
a  candidate  of  sedition,  Ml  Tilak,  and  a  candidate  of  loyalty  to 
British  rah,  Mr.  Dadabhai   Naoroji,  and  TJu    Times  remarks,  in 


discussing  the  two  parties  of  the  Congress,  Extremists  and  Mod- 
erates : 

• 

"The  two  parties  are  the  Moderates, whose  profest object  is  the 
gradual  and  progressive  development  of  India  until  India  attains, 
the  same  place  in  the  British  Empire  as  the  great  self-governing 
colonies;  and  the  Extremists,  who  avow  their  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  British  connection  at  the  shortest  notice.  We  may  regard 
both  ideals  as  visionary  and  unpractical,  but  clearly  we  must  look 
upon  them  with  different  sentiments.  The  first  is  in  principle 
compatible  with  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Empire, 
and  may  to  some  extent  command  the  sympathy  of  the  many  Eng- 
lishmen, both  in  India  and  at  home,  who  sincerely  desire  to  see 
freely  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State  the  great  qualities  of 
character  and  of  intellect  which  the  leaders  of  many  of  the  Indian 
races  possess.  The  second  is  openly  and  flagrantly  seditious. 
Until  now  the  Moderates  have  usually  controlled  the  official  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress,  and  the  very  considerable  influence 
which  that  body  has  exercised  upon  Indian  affairs  has  been  largely 
due  to  this  fact." 

The  Extremists  are  bent  on  a  revolutionary  policy  which  shall 
engage  in  a  course  of  action  aiming  at  the  rejection  of  the  English 
yoke,  and  the  establishment  of  the  principle  "India  for  the 
Hindus." 

In  his  book  recently  published  under  the  title  "  India  of  To-day 
and  the  National  Movement,"  Ernst  Piriou  shows  from  personal 
observation  that  "  there  has  arisen  in  India  a  native  generation 
imbued  with  Western  learning  and  Western  ideas  and  determined 
to  free  themselves  from  British  domination."  The  German  press, 
have  begun  to  comment  on  this  Indian  nationalism,  and  the  Preus- 
sische  Zeitung (BerYm),  among  other  journals,  iemarks  that  the  idea 
of  India  for  the  Hindus  is  no  longer  the  dream  of  professors,  stu- 
dents, literary  men,  and  journalists,  but  is  becoming  universal,  and 
"  England  will  be  obliged  to  consider  whether  she  is  not  too  con- 
fident in  the  possession  of  a  dominion  maintained  by  bayonets  and 
cannon.  Certainly  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Congress  and 
the  utterances  of  a  seditious  press  are  sufficient  ground  for  serious, 
anxiety." 


THE    RIPF.    FRl  IT. 

The  Cubans  are  fighting  for  the  apple,  but  Uncle  Sun  will  get  it. 

-H  Stuttgart). 
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SANTOS-DUMONT'S  AEROPLANE. 

THE  lirst  successful  trials  of  an  aeroplane  that  were  freely 
open  to  public  observation  took  place  in  Paris  on  Septem- 
ber 15  last.  The  experiments  of  the  brothers  Wright  in  this  coun- 
try were  much  more  extensive  and  successful,  but  the  public  was 
not  allowed  to  note  their  details.  The  first  trials  of  Santos- 
Dumonfs  aeroplane  therefore  possess  special  interest,  even  more 
than  his  subsequent  flights,  which  have  been  much  longer.  They 
are  described  in  La  Natoiw  (Paris,  October  6)  by  Mr.  G.  Chal- 
mares.     Says  this  writer: 

"We  were  able  to  prove  by  actual  observation,  as  did  three 
hundred  other  persons,  that  on  the  Bagatelle  lawn  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Santos-Dumont  raised  himself  about  1  meter  [3  feet  3 
inches]  into  the  air  for  .a  distance  <of  7  to  3  roaeters  [about  25  feetj. 
This  is  very  little,  of 
course,  but  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  person  unay 
carry  with  him  a  source 
of  energy  that  will  enaMe 
him  to  fly  through  the  arr. 

*'His  apparatus  is  am 
assemblageof  kites  of  the 
Hargrave  type,  made  of 
light  linen  and  bamboo 
cases  open  at  both  ends. 
There  were  three  of  these 
on  each  sideband  perpen- 
dicular to  them  a  longer 
kite  that  had  a  movable 
one  fastened  to  its  end  to 
serve  as  rudder, 

"The  whole  was  thms 
shaped  like  a  letter  T, 
but,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  supposed,  it  was 
the  stem  of  this  T  that 
was  in  front.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  the  branches 
were  the  basket  and  the 
50-  horse  -  power  petrol- 
motor  with  its  four  cylinders,  built  by  Lewasseur.  This  drove  a 
two-bladed  metal  screw  2  meters  [6%,  feet]  an  diameter,  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  kites.  The  whole  was  supported  by  three  wheels 
by  means  of  an  elastic  suspension,  and  weighed  about  300  kilo- 
grams [660  pounds]  with  the  aeronaut.  The  total  horizontal  sur- 
face was  80  square  meters,  so  that  in  case  the  motor  should  give 
out  while  the  machine  was  flying  it  would  have  to  support  4  kilo- 
grams to  the  square  meter— a  normal  figure,  according  to  compe- 
tent experimenters.  Left  to  itself,  the  machine  would  fall  gently 
to  the  ground  if  properly  balanced.  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  aeroplane  in  question,  and  it  was 
probably  this  defect  of  equilibrium  that  put  too  speedy  an  end  to 
the  experiment  of  September  15. 

"The  screw  having  been  started,  at  a  speed  of  1,000  to  1.200 
turns  a  minute— its  normal  rate  of  revolution  being  1,600— the  ma- 
chine moved  along  on  its  wheels  at  about  30  kilometers  [i8>£ 
miles]  an  hour,  for  a  distance  of  about  200  meters  [656  feet] ;  then, 
obeying  a  turn  of  the  helm,  it  rose  into  the  air.  The  two  forward 
wheels  left  the  ground  first,  and  then, several  meters  farther  along 
the  third  followed.  No  longer  resting  at  any  point  on  the  ground, 
the  machine  flew  7  to  8  meters,  but  then  it  tipped  sharply  at  the 
rear,  and  the  propeller,  striking  the  ground,  broke.  The  wheels 
came  into  contact  with  the  ground  somewhat  suddenly  but  with- 
out dangerous  shock  to  the  aeronaut.  We  have  said  above  that 
the  aeroplane  was  propelled  along  the  ground  at  a  speed  of  30 
kilometers  [i8>^  miles]  an  hour  by  the  action  of  the  propeller  on 
the  air.  We  should  note  here  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Archdeacon,  president  of  the  Aviation  Committee  of  the  Aero 
Club 

"  Mr.  Archdeacon,  with  the  object  of  studying  the  action  of  a 
screw-propeller  under  these  conditions,  installed  on  a  6-horse- 
power  motor-cycle  an  aluminum  screw  2  meters  [6>4  feet]  in  diam- 
eter.    A  Chain  transmission  united  it  to  the  motor  and  rotated  it 


at  a  speed  of  900  turns  a  minute  ;  the  wheels  of  the  cycle  served 
simply  as  means  of  support.  In  these  conditions,  with  a  cyclist 
weighing  80  kilograms  [  176  pounds],  or  a  total  of  150  kilograms  [330 
pounds],  the  machine  was  propelled  over  a  level  road  at  the  rate 
of  80  kilometers  [50  miles]  an  hour,  while  under  normal  condi- 
tions, without  the  propeller  and  with  the  motor  connected  to  the 
rear  wheel,  the  machine  made  90  kilometers  [56  miles]  an  hour. 
We  see  from  this  interesitng  experiment  that  the  result  is  nearly 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  It  might  even  be  made  superior  in  the 
case  of  the. propeller,  but  the  experiment  should  be  repeated  soon, 
and  we  shall  then  describe  it  more  in  detail. 

'  As  for  the  trials  of  Santos-Dumont's  apparatus,  they  will  be 
resumed  when  the  necessary  repairs  and  changes  have  been  com- 
pleted. For  the  moment  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  able  to 
raise  himself  into  space  without  a  balloon  ;  and  this  is  an  impor- 
tant victory  for  the  partizans  of  the  'heavier-than-air '  method  of 
aerial  navigation." 


~l 


santos-dumont's  successful  air-ship. 


Since  this  memorable  first  trial,  Santos-Dumont  has  done  much 

better.  On  October  23 
he  drove  his  aeroplane 
150  feet  at  a  height  of  20 
feet  above  ground, and  in 
November  he  traveled 
several  hundred  feet  at 
about  the  same  height, 
descending  only  because 
he  feared  that  his  propel- 
ler would  injure  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  crowd  be- 
low. The  main  feature 
about  all  these  trials  is 
their  publicity.  The  aero- 
plane itself  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  as  efficient  as 
that  of  the  Wright  broth- 
ers. Says  The  Scientific 
American  (November  3) : 


A  fiiftjwharse-(p»war  .aeroplane   with    which    the   inventor  gives  promise  of    solution  of  the 
"  heavier-than-air  "  problem  in  aerial  navigation. 


"  The  young  Brazilian, 
altho  having  an  appara- 
tus of  the  same  general 
type  as  that  used  by  the  American  experimenters,  but  of  about 
one-half  its  weight,  found  that  a  50-horse-power  motor  was  nec- 
essary to  drive  his  flier  up  into  the  air  and  forward  through  it  at 
a  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  ;  while  the  Wrights,  with  a  machine 
of  twice  the  weight  and  half  the  power,  claim  to  have  made  nearly 
double  the  speed  (38  miles  per  hour). 

"In  the  experiment  just  described  [that  on  October  23]  Santos- 
Dumont's  machine  lifted  only  about  10  pounds  to  the  horse-power, 
while  the  Wright  brothers'  aeroplane,  it  is  claimed,  lifted  60,  and 
Maxim  found  that  it  is  possible  to  lift  133,  altho,  in  reality,  with 
his  huge  machine  weighing  8,000  pounds,  provided  with  two  18- 
foot  propellers  and  steam-engines  developing  461  horse-power,  he 
only  succeeded  in  lifting  20  pounds  per  horse-power  at  speeds  of 
about  40  miles  an  hour.  When  the  fact  is  noted  that  the  new 
aeroplane  has  a  total  surface  of  645  square  feet  (the  superposed 
planes  being  39.37  feet  long  by  8.2  feet  wide)  as  against  about 
480  square  feet  of  sustaining  surface  carried  by  the  Wright  ma- 
chine (the  planes  in  this  machine  are  said  to  have  been  40  feet  long 
by  6  feet  wide),  if  we  concede  the  correctness  of  the  Wrights'  re- 
sults, we  must  immediately  conclude  that  the  Dumont  machine  is 
exceedingly  inefficient.  The  only  essential  features  wherein  it 
differs  from  the  Wright  flier  are  the  use  of  a  small,  high-speed 
propeller  (necessitated  by  the  mounting  of  it  on  the  engine  shaft) 
and  the  setting  of  the  planes  at  a  dihedral  angle.  Therefore,  it 
would  appear  that  both  these  arrangements  are  quite  inefficient." 

Mr.  Dumont,  however,  has  faith  in  his  air-ship,  and  says  that 
but  for  the  "  idiotic  "  excitement  of  the  crowd  at  his  trials  on 
November  12,  he  would  have  made  a  kilometer  [ ;  mile]  with  ease. 
"I  was  well  in  the  air,"  he  says,  "perfectly  balanced,  and  my 
motor  was  working  exceedingly  well." — Tratislation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE   DRAFT  OF  A   TOBACCO-PIPE. 

WHAT  is  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  pipe? 
One  would  think  that  smokers  in  general  would  know,  but 
this  is  rarely  the  case,  if  we  may  believe  Chauncey  Thomas,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chi- 
cago, November).  Not  one  smoker  in  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  in 
ien  thousand,  Mr.  Thomas  asserts,  knows  the  elements  of  a  good 
pipe.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  material,  which  has  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  the  qualities  of  a  pipe  ;  and  practically  nothing 
whatever  is  thought  of  shape  and  proportion,  the  two  things  that 
make  a  pipe  good  or  bad.  Says  Mr.  Thomas  :  "  I  have  known  an 
engineer  to  talk  by  the  hour  over  the  draft  of  his  fire-boxes,  and 
never  once  in  half  a  lifetime  think  of  the  draft  in  his  pipe  that  he 
smoked  hourly."  Yet,  according  to  the  writer,  the  question  of  a 
good  or  a  poor  pipe  is  bound  up  in  that  single  word— "  draft."  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  A  pipe  made  on  right  principles  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  i. 
The  bowl  is  as  narrow  and  deep  as  is  convenient ;  the  hole  in  the 
stem  meets  the  bowl  at  the  very  bottom  and  in  the  center,  thus  in- 
suring a  perfect  and  even  draft,  hence  a  complete  and  even  burn- 
ing of  the  tobacco.  The  '  cake  '  prevents  the  fire  from  burning  the 
bowl,  and  thus  prevents  making  its  bore  larger  or  uneven,  which 
-would  in  proportion  spoil  the  draft.  The  sides  of  the  bowl  are 
thick,  to  keep  in  the  heat,  thus  making  the  burning  at  the  same 
temperature  at  the  edges  of  the  tobacco  as  in  the  center,  and, 
when  the  pipe  is  not  puffed,  preventing  undue  cooling.  Needless 
to  say,  tobacco  should  be  consumed  at  an  even  temperature;  to 
vary  it  from  high  to  low  for  any  cause  ruins  the  flavor  of  the  best 
.kinds  of  the  weed.  Tt  is  commonly  known  that  a  'cake  '  adds  to 
the  good  smoking  qualities  of  a  pipe.  This  is  due  to  two  causes : 
the  cake,  being  mineral,  stays  hot  when  the  pipe  is  not  puffed; 
and  also,  being  of  different  material  from  the  bowl,  prevents  the 
loss  of  heat. 

"  By  a  'cool'  pipe,  one  means  a  'dry  pipe  ' ;  and  this  all  depends 
on  the  stem,  not  on  the  bowl.  A 'cool' pipe  or  a 'hot '  pipe  has 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  heat  of  the  smoke  coming  from  the 
stem  into  the  mouth,  but  almost  everything  to  do  with  the  chemi- 
cal qualities  of  the  smoke.  Any  tobacco  smoked  at  different  tem- 
peratures produces  different  chemical  results,  and  the  tastes  of 
these  are  falsely  laid  to  the  material  of  the  pipe  instead  of  to  its 
•construction. 

"  A  poor  pipe — no  matter  if  it  cost  $50  and  was  given  to  you  by 
your  best  beloved — is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  draft  is  everywhere 
uneven ;  and  over  half  of  the  pipe,  except  on  the  very  surface, 
there  is  no  burning  of  the  tobacco  at  all.  This  is  not  only  waste, 
but — which  is  worse — spoils  all  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl.  Not 
only  is  the  tobacco  burned  badly,  but  a  zone  along  the  line  of  con- 


I-'1G.  I. — A  GOOD  PIPE. 

Note  central  location  of  draft, 
causing  tobacco  to  burn  uniformly 
and  completely. 


FIG.  2.— A  WORTHLESS  PIPE. 

Location  of  draft  causes  uneven 
burning,  and  accumulation  of  dis- 
tilled matter. 


weight,  hence  is  easily  held  between  the  teeth;  moreover,  being 
of  a  cellular  structure  and  full  of  dead  air,  the  corncob  retains  the 
heat  in  the  bowl,  causing  an  even  burning,  whereas  many  other 
pipe  substances,  like  clay,  iron,  or  a  dense,  heavy  wood,  without 
the  cake,  change  temperature  rapidly  up  and  down  the  scale,  al- 
most with  every  puff. 

"All  fancy  types  of  pipes  are  apt  to  be  no  good  whatever.     The 
plain  bowl  and  stem,  as  in  Fig.  1,  are  the  best.     All  contrivances 


FIG.  3.— CORNCOB  PITE  WITH  STEM 
OUT    OF    THE     CENTER    DRAFT. 

I,  Unevenly  burned  tobacco;  2,  smol- 
dering; 3,  distilled. 


FIG.  4.— CORNCOB  PIPE  WITH  STEM 
PROPERLY     PLACED. 

Stem   pushed  nearly   to  the  center 
gives  even  draft. 


to  'catch  '  or  to  'absorb  '  the  'nicotin  '  only  drive  a  man  to  cigars 
or  out  of  the  house.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  liquid  wastes 
from  a  pipe  are  mostly  tar,  and,  if  held  in  the  pipe  in  out-of-the- 
way  'health  '  corners,  decay  and  become  a  horror  to  the  smoker. 
In  a  plain  pipe,  all  this  waste  matter  must  be — and  easily  is — 
cleaned  out  either  after  or  before  each  smoke,  or  there  can  be  no 
smoke  entitled  to  the  name." 


sumption  is  merely  charred  and  smolders;  besides  this,  the  im- 
burned  but  highly  heated  tobacco  out  of  the  line  of  draft  is  more 
or  less  distilled,  the  flavors  from  which  mingle  with  those  from 
the  charred  portion  and  the  unevenly  burned  tobacco — the  total 
mixture  being  something  to  weep  and  cough  over.  The  sa 
thing  is  noticed  in  the  corncob  pipe,  I  hen  the  reed  stem) 

is  run  into  the  bowl  only  to  its  inner  u\^r.      Now  push  the  reed  a/ 
littl<  i  in,  and  you  ha'  as  in  Fig,  \.     Besides] 

>mmon  to  all  pipes,  the  i  is  light  in\ 


AN    IRON    FAMINE    IMPROBABLE. 

THE  probable  duration  of  the  world's  supply  of  iron  ore  is  now 
being  actively  discussed,  especially  in  England.  The  an- 
swer to  predictions  that  an  iron  famine  may  be  at  hand  is  usually 
to  point  out  that  the  world's  supply  of  ore  is  probably  very  much 
more  extensive  than  we  suspect  at  present.  This,  however,  would 
only  postpone  the  evil  day.  Will  our  descendants,  as  some  au- 
thorities assure  us,  be  in  danger  of  having  their  iron  supply  sud- 
denly cut  off?  In  an  editorial  discussion  of  the  question  The  Iron 
Trade  Review  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  1)  assures  us  that  this 
possibility  is  extremely  remote.  We  are  not  now,  the  writer 
says,  consuming  iron  in  the  same  sense  that  we  are  consuming 
wheat  or  petroleum.  We  are,  rather,  putting  in  our  first  stock  of 
iron,  and  when  the  utilization  has  reached  a  maximum  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  replace  wear  and  tear.  That  there  will 
really  be  a  maximum  the  writer  is  quite  certain.     He  says : 

"  Surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  quantity  of  iron, 
however  large,  which  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  to  the  needs  of 
a  single  human  being ;  and  when  enough  iron  has  been  put  into  use 
to  supply  the  needs  of  each  human  being,  the  further  demand  will 
be  only  for  the  purpose  of  replenishment  against  what  is  lost  by 
oxidation  and  otherwise,  and  to  provide  for  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. Civilization  on  this  earth  is  thousands  of  years  old  ;  with- 
in much  less  than  a  century  the  human  race  has  discovered  that 
iron  is  extremely  useful  and  that  in  the  earth's  crust  there  are 
enormous  deposits  of  its  ore.  What  more  natural  than  that  man 
should  promptly  proceed  to  convert  that  ore  into  iron  as  rapidly 
as  possible?  When  the  ore  has  been  largely  consumed,  man  will 
have  been  supplied  with  the  iron,  and  will  have  the  great  bulk  of 
it  in  use.  The  period  we  are  in  now  should  be  considered  one  of 
putting  into  use,  rather  than  one  of  consumption. 

"The  United  States  has  imported  iron  and  steel  products  repre- 
senting roughly  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron, 
and  has  exported  something  like  half  that  quantity.  The  country 
has  ceased  importing  any  large  tonnage,  but  has  not  become,  rela- 
tively speaking,  a  large  exporter.  The  domestic  production  to 
the  end  of  the  current  year  amounts  to  about  320,000,000  ton> 
that  the  total  supply  has  been  about  335.000,000  tons,  or  say  340,- 
000,000  tons,  to  give  four  tons  per  capita  to  our  population  of 
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85,000,000.     The  bulk  of  the  products  made  from  this  pig  iron  is 
in  actual  use  to-day. 

"Now,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  limit  of  one 
man's  requirements  in  iron  will  be  reached  at  some  small  multiple 
of  four  tons.  Of  iron  ores  now  successfully  worked  we  already 
have  a  visible  supply  of  three  billion  tons  or  more,  enough  to 
quintuple  each  individual's  supply.  It  would  take  a  very  long 
time  to  quintuple  our  population,  since  it  is  at  present  increasing 
by  only  1.6  per  cent,  a  year,  altho  this  is  undoubtedly  a  period  of 
more  rapid  increase  than  can  be  expected  indefinitely." 

But  may  not  the  case  of  the  world  at  large  be  different?  A  re- 
cent estimate  put  the  world's  visible  supply  of  iron  ore  at  10,000,- 
000,000  tons,  enough  to  give  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  world  three  tons  or  more.  Now,  argues  the  writer,  the  world 
at  large  is  not  adopting  iron  rapidly.  When  the  rest  of  the  world 
comes  to  use  iron  freely,  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  it  does 
not  find  some  supplies  of  its  own.  Various  facts  show, 
the  writer  thinks,  that  the  present  use  of  iron  constitutes 
merely  a  period,  with  limits.     He  says : 

"  There  was  such  a  period  in  the  consumption  of  steel 
rails  for  new  railroads,  and  when  the  crest  of  the  railroad- 
building  wave  passed,  as  it  did,  rail  production  declined. 
At  its  height  there  was  record  rail  production,  and  not 
for  twelve  years  was  that  record  again  attained;  then 
came  the  present  period  of  heavy  renewal,  the  long  West- 
ern roads  replacing  their  light  sections  with  heavy  sec- 
tions. When  that  work  has  been  done,  rail  production 
will  have  passed  another  high  point,  probably  for  many 
years.  We  have  orly  lately  entered  a  period  of  steel-car 
building.  A  few  years  ago  the  total  number  of  cars  was 
increasing  rapidly  ;  steel  cars  are  replacing  wooden  ones, 
while  the  total  number  of  cars  is  increasing  but  slowly, 
if  at  all.  When  the  replacement  is  completed,  most  of  the  work 
will  have  been  done.  The  total  tonnage  of  freight  moved  has  in- 
creased less  rapidly  than  the  production  of  pig  iron  ;  the  total 
number  of  cars  has  increased  less  rapidly  than  the  tons  of  freight 
moved.  Certainly  there  is  some  kind  of  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
ton-miles  of  freight  per  year  required  to  main  ain  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  an  individual.  Again,  we  are  building  steel  factory 
buildings,  office  buildings,  and  hotels  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  our  population  is  increasing,  but  the  time  must  come  when 
each  head  of  population  will  have  been  supplied.  One  individual 
can  not  work  in  two  factories,  transact  business  in  two  offices,  or 
live  in  two  hotels  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"All  these  observations  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  we 
are  in  a  period  of  converting  iron  ores  into  iron  and  steel  products 
and  putting  the  products  into  use,  and  that  the  present  rate  of 
activity  is  no  guide  to  the  indefinite  future.  Dissertations  on  the 
probable  supply  or  demand  a  century  hence  have  as  little  bearing 
on  the  subject  as  the  interesting  but  wholly  unrelated  ethnological 
facts  that  the  underlying  pigment  of  the  aboriginal  American  is 
ferruginous  while  that  of  the  aboriginal  African  is  carbonaceous." 


The  oil  has  been  found  to  be  petroleum,  the  presence  of  which 
in  the  d  strict  has  never  before  been  detected.  A  scientist,  how- 
ever, who  has  investigated  the  water,  states  that  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  earth  was  similarly  disturbed  by  earthquakes,  a  similar 
effect  was  produced,  and  the  phenomenon  is  closely  associated 
with  the  violent  disturbances  that  have  taken  place  recently  in  the 
earth's  crust." 

A  STOVE  THAT   HANGS   ON   THE  WALL. 

ANEW  form  of  gas-stove,  the  invention  of  Professor  Junkers, 
of  Dessau,  Germany,  may  be  placed  on  the  wall  at  any  de- 
sired height  instead  of  standing  on  the  floor.  The  inventor,  who 
has  patented  his  device  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
believes  that  altho  a  stove  using  heavy,  compact  fuel  must  nec- 
essarily stand  on  the  floor,  the  adoption  of  gas  may  well  free  us 


English    Wells   and    Distant   Earthquakes.— That 

the  wells  of  Leicestershire,  England,  whence  the  inhabitants  of 
that  county  obtain  their  drinking-water,  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  earthquakes  that  have  affected  various  distant  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  past  six  months,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  October  20),  who  says: 

"  Whereas  a  few  months  ago  the  water  obtained  was  sparkling 
and  transparent  in  purity,  during  the  latter  months  of  the  summer 
it  became  appreciably  deteriorated.  Little  attention,  however, 
was  paid  to  this  peculiarity,  which  was  set  down  to  the  long 
drought  and  the  probability  that  the  wells  were  becoming  ex- 
hausted somewhat,  until  animals  refused  to  partake  of  it.  The 
water  became  so  highly  discolored  as  to  be  practically  opaque,  as 
if  heavily  impregnated  with  yellow  clay,  while  instead  of  being 
perfectly  odorless  it  had  a  distinct  smell  resembling  paraffin. 
This  peculiarity  led  to  the  water  being  tested  with  a  light,  to  de- 
termine the  possible  presence  of  oil.  and  immediately  it  became 
ignited.  Samples  were  then  drawn  and  permitted  to  stand  for 
several  hours,  during  which  period  a  thick  oleaginous  scum  rose 
to  the  surface,  while  yellow  sediment  gathered  at  the  bottom. 


THREE  STYLES  OF  THE  JUNKERS   HANGING  GAS-STOVE. 

from  old  traditions  and  from  the  clumsy  forms  hitherto  in  use.  Pro- 
fessor Junkers's  wall-stoves  are  described  in  Cassier's  Magazine 
(New  York,  November)  by 


Floor  Line 


William  Paul  Gerhard,  who 
says : 

"The  course  of  the  cold 
air,  of  the  heated  air,  and  of 
the  hot  gases  is  shown  by 
three  different  kinds  of  ar- 
rows. The  stoves  are  con- 
structed of  excellent  mate- 
rial and  the  workmanship  is 
of  the  best.  The  cold  air  is 
drawn  in  at  the  bottom,  or 
very  near  the  floor  line,  and 
passes  upward  at  the  rear 
behind  the  reflector  and 
thence  through  a  number  of 
flat  tubes,  ascending  toward 
the  front  of  the  stove,  and 
after  being  heated  by  these 
tubes,  which  are  surrounded 
by  the  hot  gases  from  the 
burner,  the  air,  now  warm, 
passes  out  into  the  room  ver- 
tically upward,  and  also  for- 
ward at  the  front  of  the  stove. 
This  secures  a  strong  circu- 
lation of  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time 
the  rays  from  the  reflector, 
which  are  projected  down- 
ward, tend  to  warm  the  floor 
and  the  lower  strata  of  air. 
In  this  way  a  room  may  be 
quickly  and  uniformly  heat- 
ed. There  is  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  gas,  the  heat 

units  generated  are  utilized  to  best  advantage  in  the  heating  sur- 
faces, and  a  very  intense  heat  is  produced.  The  hot  gases,  after 
having  done  their  work  around  the  air-tubes,  pass  out  at  the  top 
through  the  flue    A,   which    is    connected    with    any    available 


VERTICAL  SECTION     OF    A    JUNKERS 
GAS-STOVE. 
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chimney  flue.  These  gas-heating  stoves  are 
odorless  and  perfectly  sanitary,  because  there 
is  no  chance  for  products  of  combustion  to 
escape  into  the  room.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  wall  or  the  wall-paper  at  the  back  of  the 
stove  does  not  become  warm,  because  it  is  the 
cold  air  which  ascends  at  the  back  of  the  stove. 
"They  are  quickly  and  easily  installed  by 
connecting  the  gas-coupling  G  at  the  top  of 
the  stove  with  a  gas-pipe  dropt  from  the  ceiling 
along  the  wall.  The  stove  maybe  placed  at 
any  height  above  the  floor,  tho  it  is  usual  to  put 
it  at  from  12  inches  to  20  inches  from  the  floor. 
No  other  wall-clamps  or  fasteners  are  required. 
Should  the  gas  service  happen  to  be  in  the 
floor,  a  pipe  may  be  easily  run  up  along  the 
wall  to  the  required  height,  and  in  that  case 
the  outlet  G  is  capped  and  outlet  G'  is  con- 
nected with  the  ascending  gas-pipe.  The  flue 
A  should  be  connected  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble way  with  a  chimney  flue." 

Among  the  advantages  of  a  stove  that  hangs 
on  the  wall  instead  of  standing  on  the  floor, 
the  author  mentions  simplicity  and  cheap- 
ness of  installation,  the  saving  of  floor  space, 
cleanliness  — there  being  no  inaccessible  place 
under  the  stove  to  accumulate  dust  and  dirt— and  the  more  uniform 
warming  of  the  room.  Besides  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary 
gas-stove,  these  new  wall-stoves  thus  have  good  points  of  their  own. 
In  connection  with  them,  the  inventor  has  devised  a  novel  form 
of  automatic  valve,  to  prevent  any  unburned  gas  from  escaping  at 
the  burner,  thus  obviating  danger  of  asphyxiation  or  explosion; 
and  a  "  swivel  burner  "  by  means  of  which  the  stove  may  be  lighted 
noiselessly  and  easily.  The  stoves  are  said  to  sell  in  Germany  for 
$5  to  $35-  according  to  size. 


JOSEPH   MONIER, 

The   French  gardener,  who  first  made  use  of 
reenforced  concrete. 


ORIGIN  OF  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 

THE  employment  of  concrete  for  building  dates  back  to 
Roman  times,  but  for  its  first  modern  use,  as  reenforced 
with  steel,  we  need  go  back  less  than  half  a  century— so  we  are 
told  by  E.  Lee  Heidenreich,  in  The  Engineering  World (Chicago, 
October  26).  The  first  builder  to  use  it,  if  we  exclude  some  un- 
satisfactory experiments,  was  Joseph  Monier,  a  French  gardener, 
who  about  1865  made  flower-boxes  of  cement  over  a  metal  skele- 
ton. He  afterward  took  out  patents  covering  the  extension  of  his 
process  to  many  other  constructions.  The  principle  of  what  was 
long  known  as  Monier  construction  has  now  been  taken  up  by 
eminent  engineers  and  applied,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  largest 
structures.     Says  Mr.  Heidenreich  : 

"  Little  did  Mr.  Monier  think  when  he  took  out  his  first  patent 
in  1868  that  his  name  would  be  a  synonym  for  a  mode  of  construc- 
tion which  swept  the  Continent  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west  with  astounding  rapidity  and  which  gained  such  a  foothold 
in  the  United  States,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  as  has  practic- 
ally revolutionized  building  construction  where  permanency  was 
the  main  issue 

"Millions  of  dollars  in  reenforced  concrete  have  already  been 
expended,  and  as  much  more  is  to-day  under  construction.  The 
'talking  points'  of  reenforced  concrete  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point are  quite  interesting— it  is  the  only  construction  on  earth 
which  improves  with  age,  and  instead  of  writing  off  a  certain  per- 
centage for  deterioration,  an  added  value  is  given  to  the  con- 
struction as  time  passes  by.  It  is  fire-proof,  germ-proof,  vermin- 
proof ,  and  water -proof,  and  plastic  as  clay  —  can  be  formed 
into  any  ornamental  form,  and  its  strength  when  properly  de- 
signed renders  it  a  more  economical  mode  of  construction  than 
any  oth<  r. 

"In   191     thi  1  but  two  or  possibly  three  constructors  or 

contractors  building  in  reenforced  concreti  y  we  have  thou- 

sands of  them,  located  In  every  Stati  village,  and  hamlet 

1,111  '  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  will  probably 


during  ihe  next  few  years  tend  more  to  retard 
the  progress  of  reenforced  concrete  than  to 
advance  jtr  as  the  great  danger  of  this  con- 
struction lies  in  over-confidence,  haste  in  con- 
struction, and  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
salient  points  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally." 

Dealers  in  the  older  kinds  erf  building  ma- 
terials are  very  much  afraid  ai  concrete,  the 
writer  tells  us,  and  they  are  trying  with  all  their 
might  to  devise  and  promote  special  uses  of 
tile,  brick,  or  stone  in  connection  with  it.  But7 
according  to  Mr.  Heidenreich.  they  are  des- 
tined to  ultimate  failure.     He  says  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  all  natural  stones, 
such  as  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  etc., 
will  crack  and  fall  to  pieces  when  heated  and 
suddenly  cooled.  The  cracking  and  failure 
of  the  stones  when  subject  to  hsatare  in  some 
cases  produced  by  their  very  compact  and  non- 
porous  character,  there  being  no  possibility 
of  local  contraction  or  expansion  without  rupt- 
ure. For  fire-proofing  purposes,  therefore, 
none  of  these  stones  is  suitable.  Further- 
more, the  expense,  both  as  to  direct  cost  of 
construction, delay  in  obtaining  the  necessary  quantities  and  ex- 
penses of  maintenance,  makes  this  material  one  of  the  most  costly 
of  to-day.    Regarding  wood,  it  is  unnecessary  even  to  mention  the 

well-known  defects  in  this  material 

"Structural  steel  has  been  at  our  disposal  about  a  century,  and 
now,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  forms  the  skeleton  and 
sinews  of  our  ten-  to  thirty-story  buildings.  There  are  many  de- 
fects in  this  important  material  when  employed  by  itself.  Oxida- 
tion does  not  cover  iron  or  steel  with  a  protecting  coat,  but  eats  it 
away  like  a  cancer,  and  any  paint  invented  to-day  is  but  a  tempo- 
rary protection  against  a  steady  retreat  from  utility,  safety,  and 
economy.  It  is  not  entirely  fire-proof,  being  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  and  owing  to  its  considerable  expansion  and  contraction. 

"The  advantages  of  reenforced  concrete  are  most  noteworthy 
when  we  consider  that  it  has  none  of  the  defects  of  sione,  wood, 
or  steel,  and  in  addition  possesses  many  good  qualities  peculiar 
to  itself."  

Laughter  as  a  Symptom  of  Insanity.— Look outfor 
the  man  who  laughs  to  himself,  he  is  probably  insane,  says 
Dr.  X.  Francotte,  who  writes  on  "  Laughter  and  Its  Anomalies  "  in 
the  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques  (Louvain,  Belgium,  October 
20).  Persons  who  chance  to  recollect  something  amusing  should 
therefore  compose  their  features,  or  share  the  joke  with  their 
friends,  on  penalty  of  being  suspected  of  mental  weakness.  Says 
Dr.  Francotte : 

"The  early  stages  of  dementia  are  characterized  by  apathy,  by 
emotional  indifference.  The  subject  seems  deprived  of  every  de- 
sire, every  aspiration  ;  he  takes  no  interest  in  anything  whatever; 
he  is  careless  of  what  happens ;  he  is  completely  detached  from 
family  affection  and  friendship. 

"  Rising  on  this  background  of  psychic  anesthesia,  the  laugh  of 
dementia  reveals  its  abnormal  origin  at  once.  .  .  .  It  is  specially 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  laugh  comes  on  without  appreciable 
provocation  and  in  solitude. 

"  The  man  who  talks  to  himself  is  regarded  as  out  of  his  mind  ; 
the  man  who  laughs  by  himself  is  much  more  justly  subject  to 
suspicion  of  mental  trouble.  This  is  because,  as  Bergson  says, 
laughter  is  a  social  gesture,  it  is  at  bottom  contagious,  communi- 
cative; it  implies  the  presence  of  some  one  else ;  it  presupposes 
sympathy  and  solidarity.  Sane  men  laugh  when  alone  only  ex- 
ceptionally :  and  when  they  are  in  company  the  tendency  of  each 
to  laugh   is  greater  as  he  is  surrounded  by  a  larger  number  of 

laughers 

The  man  in  the  early  stages  of  insanity  has  lost  the  feelings  of 
solidarity  and  sociability;  the  exterior  world,  his  fellows  in  par- 
ticular, seems  non-existent  for  him.  His  laugh  has  no  longer  any 
meaning,  any  normal  value 

"  Laughter  is  often  an  excellent  symptom  at  intellectual  poverty. 
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It  puts  this  in  evidence  and  sets  it  off  to  the  life.  The  poet  Ca- 
tullus says, '  Risu  inepto,  res  inept 'ior  nulla  est] — 'Nothing  is  more 
foolish  than  a  foolish  laugh.'  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  that 
nothing  reveals  poverty  of  mind  like  a  silly,  stupid  laugh." — 
Translation  made/or'l'wE  Literary  Digest. 


be  found  most  valuable  in  providing  a  steady  gun  platform  for 
wa&ships,  and  it  is  in  this  department  of  marine  engineering  that 
the  gyroscope  may  find  its  most  useful  application." 


STEADYING   A   SHIP  WITH    A   FLY-WHEEL. 

THE  proposal  to  steady  a  rolling  vessel  by  placing  within  it  a 
heavy  fly-wheel  in  swift  rotation  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  a 
familiar  fact  that  such  a  wheel  resists  with  great  force  all  efforts 
to  alter  the  plane  of  its  motion,  and  this  fact  has  already  been 
utilized  in  the  control  of  torpedoes.  Special  attention  to  practica- 
ble methods  for  applying  the  principle  in  the  case  of  large  vessels 
has  been  recently  given  by  Otto  Schlick,of  Hamburg,  an  engineer 
whose  work  on  the  balancing  of  marine  en- 
gines has  been  most  successful.  His  report 
of  his  investigations,  originally  published  in 
the  Zeitschr/ft  of  the  German  Engineers'  So- 
ciety, is  abstracted  in  The  Engineering  Mag- 
azine (November),  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows : 


"  Such  an  action  appears  to  have  existed 
already  in  the  case  of  paddle-wheel  steam- 
ships, altho  the  low  rotative  speeds  of  the 
wheels  has  prevented  the  effect  from  being 
very  apparent.  The  arrangement  proposed 
by  Herr  Schlick  is  that  of  a  wheel  mounted  on 
a  vertical  axis,  this  shaft  being  held  in  a  stor- 
ing frame  supported  on  transverse  trunnions, 
the  wheel  being  given  its  rotation  by  means 
of  an  electric  motor. 

"This  arrangement,  however,  does  not  act 
to  damp  the  rolling  oscillations  of  the  ship, 
but  rather  to  introduce  an  action  which  may  be  compounded  with 
the  rolling.  The  most  practical  method  of  utilizing  the  resistance 
of  the  gyroscope  wheel  is  to  introduce  some  form  of  retarder, 
such  as  a  friction  brake,  or  hydraulic  check  cylinder,  between  the 
hull  of  the  ship  and  the  frame  which  carries  the  fly-wheel.  .  .  . 
The  gyroscope  wheel  then  opposes  a  resistance  to  the  oscillation, 
which  partially  yields  to  the  effort  of  the  ship,  the  movement  be- 
ing largely  absorbed  by  the  brake." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  wheel,  we  are  told,  opposes 
equally  any  movement  of  the  hull  from  the  level  or  back,  while  if 
it  were  rigidly  secured  to  the  hull  the  desired  end  would  not  be 
attained.  Herr  Schlick  computes  that  for  a  vessel  of  6,000  tons 
displacement,  and  a  rolling  period  of  10  seconds,  the  rolling  action 
would  be  neutralized  by  a  wheel  25  to  30  feet  in  diameter.  To 
quote  further: 

"The  forces  involved  in  the  rolling  of  a  ship  are  by  no  means  so 
great  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  well  known  that  twenty  to 
twenty-five  men  moving  in  unison  from  one  side  to  the  other,  can 
set  a  large  vessel  into  marked  oscillations.  In  a  similar  manner  a 
rolling  vessel  may  be  brought  to  rest,  by  moving  in  opposition  to 
the  direction  of  the  oscillations.  This  fact  is  also  proved  by  the 
effective  manner  in  which  the  so-called  bilge  keels  act  to  check 
rolling,  altho  it  is  apparent  that  they  offer  but  a  slight  resistance 
to  movement  in  the  water. 

"  The  desirability  of  reducing  the  rolling  movement  of  a  vessel 
can  not  be  denied,  but  it  is  possible  that  too  much  may  be  expected 
of  it  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  seasickness  is  concerned.  Many 
years  ago  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  expended  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  design  and  construction  of  a  vessel  for  service  on 
the  English  Channel,  the  plan  including  a  saloon  suspended  upon 
gimbals  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  suspension  used  for  a  ship's 
compass.  Such  a  construction  insured  the  maintenance  of  a  level 
position,  regardless  of  the  movements  of  the  hull,  but  absence 
from  sickness  did  not  follow.  Apparently  the  vertical  movement 
alone  is  sufficient  to  disturb  many  passengers,  as  is  witnessed  by 
the  sinking  sensation  experienced  in  a  rapidly  descending  elevator, 
so  that  mere  freedom  from  rolling  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  any  practicable  device  which  prevents  rolling  will 


OTTO  SCHLICK'S  GYROSCOPE  FOR    PREVENT 
ING    THE  ROLLING    OF  SHIPS. 


Disadvantages  of  a  Union  Station.— In  the  course 
of  a  discussion  of  plans  for  new  railroad  terminals  in  Chicago, 
The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  October  13)  re- 
marks that  the  union-station  scheme  has  never  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  local  engineers  who  have  studied  the  question  from 
practical  points  of  view.     It  says  editorially  : 

"For  cities  of  the  third  class,  served  by  not  to  exceed  a  half- 
dozen  roads,  the  union-station  idea  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  one, 
but  for  a  railroad  center  like  Chicago,  the  concentration  of  the 
terminal  facilities  of  the  large  number  of  roads  which  enter  that 
city  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  very  congested  affair.  Those 
who  used  the  union  station  in  St.  Louis  during 
the  World's  Fair,  two  years  ago,  could  readi- 
ly see  a  practical  demonstration  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Only  a  few  years  ago  that  station  was 
the  largest  of  the  country  and  is  still  only  a 
trifle  smaller  in  size  or  capacity  than  the  larg- 
est. The  magnitude  of  the  space  accommo- 
dations is  so  great  that  megaphones  had  to 
be  used  in  calling  out  trains,  and  the  task  of 
finding  one's  train  sometimes  amounted  to  a 
long  hunt  or  a  tedious  wandering  through  the 
multitude  of  people.  The  situation  could  be 
likened  to  a  great  circus,  where  there  is  room 
in  the  tent  to  hold  the  people,  but  at  the  ticket 
wagon  and  in  the  passageways  leading  into 
and  out  of  the  tent  there  is  always  a  jam.  In 
a  city  the  size  of  Chicago  a  union  station 
would  be  a  special  convenience  to  through 
passengers  desiring  to  make  connections  with- 
out tarrying  in  the  city.  To  such,  a  transfer 
of  some  distance  is  a  matter  of  both  incon- 
venience and  expense,  but  such  passengers  constitute  only  a  small 
percentage  of  travelers. 

"To  the  residents  of  such  a  city  the  scattering  of  the  stations 
is  the  ideal  arrangement,  providing  they  are  not  too  widely 
scattered  to  make  them  inaccessible  to  street-car  lines  serving 
the  central  business  section." 


Radioactivity  of  Snow. — One  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  lengthening  list  of  radioactive  substances,  of  which  radium 
stands  at  the  head,  is  newly  fallen  snow.  This  property  has 
been  suspected  by  several  experimenters,  but  full  measurements 
are  given  in  Italy  by  Fathers  Costanzo  and  Negro,  who  reported 
their  results  recently  to  the  Academy  of  the  Nuovi  Lincei.  Says 
the  Revista  di  Fisica  (Pavia,  September) : 

"Newly  fallen  snow  when  quickly  collected  is  highly  radio- 
active. This  radioactivity  almost  completely  disappears  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  at  most.  Snow  that  has  fallen  on  the  ground 
seems  to  retain  its  radioactive  power  longer  than  that  which  falls 
on  roofs.  The  phenomenon  seems  to  be  influenced  greatly  by 
weather  conditions,  especially  by  barometric  pressure." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"A  joint  commission,  composed  of  three  members  representing  the  United 
States  and  three  representing  Canada,  is  considering  the  effect  of  the  Chicago 
drainage-canal  upon  the  level  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  says  the  Denver  Republi- 
can, October  27).  "The  canal  withdraws  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec- 
ond from  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Canadians  say  that  this  has  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  ordinary  level  of  Lake  Erie  six  inches.  Canada  made  no  protest, 
however,  when  the  drainage-canal  was  begun,  and  so  it  is  in  a  sense,  estopped 
from  objecting  now.  Probably  the  Canadian  Government  would  let  the  matter 
drop  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  growing  necessities  of  Chicago's  increasing 
population  demand  that  the  capacity  of  the  canal  be  doubled.  The  representa- 
tives of  Canada  contend  that  if  this  should  be  done,  lake  navigation  would  be 
endangered  and  that  their  government  would  be  subjected  to  heavy  expense 
in  deepening  harbors  and  channels  along  its  coast.  The  Americans  deny 
these  assertions,  contending  that  there  is  no  danger  that  the  level  of  Lake 
Erie  or  Lake  Huron  will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  interfering  with 
navigation." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


CHURCH   AND   STATE    REALLY   INSEPARABLE. 

IF  church  and  state  are  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  every 
man's  conscience  ought  to  be  cut  in  two,  half  to  direct  his 
religious  life  and  half  his  secular  life,  remarks  the  latest  writer  on 
this  subject  that  is  agitating  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
says,  the  efforts  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  in  every  good 
work,  must  lie  along  the  same  lines,  so  that,  unless  one  or  the 
other  is  on  the  wrong  road,  they  must  travel  together.  Mr. 
Romolo  Murri,  who  lays  down  these  propositions  in  the  Rassegna 
NazionaU  (Florence),  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Italian  Demo- 
cratic League,  which  Pope  Pius  X.  has  recently  condemned  in  an 
encyclical  to  the  Italian  bishops.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Murri  says,  that 
church  and  state  can  no  longer  be  identical  institutions,  as  they 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  he  declares  that  in  another  sense 
they  are  inseparable,  because  the  ethical  standards  and  ideals  of 
religion  are  the  best  guides  to  individual  and  political  progress. 
In  his  own  words: 

"  No  believer  in  the  church's  mission  will  deny  that  religion  re- 
gards the  ultimate  problems  of  life  and  existence,  and  therefore 
deals  with  the  original  and  fundamental  reasons  of  human  activ- 
ity. All  the  purposes  of  this  activity  should  be  imbued  and  in- 
spired both  by  the  standards  of  religion  whose  authority  is  self- 
evident  to  the  understanding  of  man,  and  by  that  morality  and 
honesty  which  in  religion  are  given  their  full  value  and  sanction. 
But  many  are  inclined,  quite  illogically,  to  extend  the  superiority 
of  religion  in  the  human  conscience  and  in  human  life  so  as  to 
revive  the  historic  but  obsolete  claims  of  the  church  to  that  domin- 
ion and  governmental  power  which  in  certain  phases  of  European 
history  she  manifestly  enjoyed.  Yet  no  one  in  his  senses  can 
affirm  to-day  that  the  church  can  and  ought  to  perform  all  those 
acts  of  international  legislation,  of  investing  kings,  and  of  guard- 
ing the  civil  life  of  Europe  by  armed  force,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  gradual  development  of  civilization  the  ten- 
dency has  always  been  apparent  to  specialize  and  divide  off  the 
various  departments  of  human  activity,  and  gradually  to  prefer 
for  specific  ends  the  use  of  instruments  most  nicely  adapted  and 
most  completely  in  harmony  with  the  object  sought.  No  one 
nowadays  would  demand  that  every  trade-union  should  have  its 
own  religious  home,  or  its  own  church,  or  that  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education  should  be  carried  on  by  none  but  the  clergy,  or 
that  the  clergy  should  be  brought  to  trial  in  none  but  special  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  their  own." 

The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  has 
now  taken  over  many  of  the  activities  and  responsibilities  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  church.  These  two  spheres  of  human 
activity  have  thus  become  separated.  The  condition  of  France 
is  peculiar  on  this  point.  Even  if  the  Separation  had  not  been 
brought  about  by  the  French  Government's  practical  confiscation 
of  church  property,  another  way  would  have  been  found  to  sepa- 
rate church  and  state.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  now  in  the 
minority  in  France,  and  "a  minority  can  never  form  the  religion  of 
the  state  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  modern  parliamen- 
tary government." 

Yet  practically  religion  and  government  can  never  really  be 
divorced,  however  church  and  state  may  be  rendered  distinct  in 
the  administrative  authority  and  temporal  power.     On  this  point 
Mr.  Murri  speaks  as  follows: 

"  Any  one,  however,  who  concludes  from  what  we  have  said 
above  that  we  maintain  the  separation  of  church  and  state  sic 
et  si>/ipliciter,  in  an  absolute  and  essential  manner,  is  quite  mis- 
taken. We  think  separation  a  good  and  useful  thing  so  far  as  it 
implies  the  abolition  of  certain  definite  and  historic  relations  which 
are  no  longer  suitable  or  advantageous  to  either  party.  Put  sepa- 
ration, in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  as  implying  an  utter  absence 
of  connection  between  the  two  societies,  we  regard  as  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a  separation  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  conscience  of  every  human  individual  in  two, 
one-half  to  be  the  director  of  religious  activity,  the  other  half  of 


all  the  remaining  sphere  of  life.  The  church  and  the  state,  by 
this  unity  of  the  human  conscience,  are  made  one  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  very  highest  ends.  Historically  they  have  been  allies  or 
rivals  in  the  work  of  education,  moral  and  intellectual.  In  the 
field  of  education,  to  use  that  word  in  its  widest  significance  as 
including  the  exercise  of  a  lofty  influence  on  the  social  efficiency 
of  all  the  legislative  and  judicial  institutions  of  the  land,  the 
church  and^  state  will  always  be  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  unless  they  come  to  a  conflict  they  must  come  to  an 
understanding.  Such  an  understanding  will  be  the  sole  guaranty 
of  such  an  activity  as  will  alone  enable  them  to  see  and  define  the 
mutual  relations  of  their  national  existence." — Translation  made 
for  Tub  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SEARCH    FOR  CAPERNAUM. 

FOR  decades  Christian  archeologists  have  been  trying  to  locate 
the  city  of  Christ,  Capernaum,  but  with  no  consensus  of 
conclusions.  Within  the  last  months  the  "  Orientgesellschaft"  has- 
been  closely  investigating,  in  the  traditional  locality  of  this  city, 
the  ruins  of  Tel  Hum,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  the  result  that  not  a  few  are  con- 
vinced that  both  Capernaum  itself  and  the  synagog  in  which  Jesus 
taught  have  been  found.  A  complete  account  of  this  search  is- 
given  in  the  Bote  aus  Zion,  a  German  quarterly  published  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  interest  of  the  famous  Schneller  Syrian  Orphans' 
Home.     From  this  source  we  glean  the  following  data : 

A  new  era  has  begun  for  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Last  October  the 
railroad  was  formally  opened  which  connects  this  sea  with  Haifa 
and  with  the  great  East  Jordan  railroad  and  eventually  will  con- 
nect it  with  the  Bagdad  road.  This  road  touches  the  sea  in  the 
southern  part  near  the  village  of  Samach,  from  which  it  is  possi- 
ble in  two  or  three  hours  with  a  boat  to  reach  Tiberias.  In  this 
way  this  historic  lake  is  brought  into  connection  with  modern 
traffic,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  in  the  near  future  there  will 
be  found  along  its  borders  as  great  a  population  as  was  found 
there  in  the  first  Christian  centuries. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  building  of  this  new  railroad,  an- 
other task  of  equal  interest  in  connection  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
was  being  done ;  namely,  laying  bare  some  of  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  a  grand  structure  which  had  for  decades  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  inquiries  of  travelers.  These  were  the  probable 
foundations  of  that  synagog  which  had  been  built  for  the  Jews  by 
that  famous  but  unnamed  centurion  whose  servant,  "dear  untc* 
him,"  was  sick  and  at  the  point  of  death,  and  whom  Jesus  was 
besought  by  the  elders  to  cure  (Luke  vii.  5).  Further  details  are  as 
follows : 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  then  we  know  the  scene  where  Jesus- 
preached  his  first  sermon,  where  he  "  taught  as  one  having  author- 
ity, and  not  as  the  scribes"  ;  where  also  he  cast  out  the  unclean 
spirits  (Mark  i.  21-28).  The  existence  of  these  important  ruins  at 
Tel  Hum  was  known  to  older  scholars,  but  it  was  only  about  ten 
years  ago  that  monks  of  the  Franciscan  order  began  to  protect 
them  against  the  depredations  of  the  peasants,  who  plundered 
them  to  get  stones  for  the  erection  of  their  own  houses.  Only  re- 
cently have  the  Germans  uncovered  enough  of  these  remains  to> 
show  that  there  once  stood  at  this  place  a  rare  and  splendid  syna- 
gog. The  outer  walls  are  massive,  the  whole  constituting  a  square, 
and  within  run  two  parallel  rows  of  heavy  columns  to  support  the 
roof.  A  close  examination  shows  that  this  structure  departs  ma- 
terially from  that  of  a  Christian  church  and  must  have  been  a  very 
ancient  synagog.  A  frieze  of  considerable  size,  facing  the  sea, 
has  yet  been  preserved  covered  with  rich  ornamentations,  and  ia 
many  respects  suggests  Roman  and  Greek  temple  architecture. 
Unfortunately  only  the  east  side  of  the  structure  has  been  pre- 
served, but  here  are  found  also  two  side  porticoes  with  a  flight  of 
stairs.  In  general  the  building  is  covered  with  the  sculptural 
work  of  the  art  of  its  day,  including  especially  images  of  trees, 
leaves,  and  fruits,  especially  of  grapes  and  palms.  This  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  architectural  decorations  are  all  the  more  inter- 
esting because  they  in  part  go  to  show  that  the  structure  is  of 
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Jewish  origin.  The  palm-trees,  for  example,  are  the  exact  repro- 
duction of  those  found  on  Jewish  coins  of  the  Maccabean  period, 
such  as  is  found  also  on  the  medal  struck  by  Vespasian  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70,  and  which  is  used  by  the  Jews  to 
this  day  as  a  symbol  based  on  Ps.  xcii.  12  ("The  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  the  palm-tree:  He  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Leb- 
anon"). In  addition  there  is  found  on  this  temple  a  so-called 
"'arms  of  David,"  a  six-cornered  star.  The  material  out  of  which 
this  structure  is  built  is  a  marble  like  limestone,  formerly  doubt- 
lessly found  in  abundance  along  this  sea,  altho,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  natives,  no  longer  extant  there. — Translation 
made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


APPARENT  DECADENCE  OF  THE  SALVATION 

ARMY. 

WILL  the  Salvation  Army  be  able  to  survive  the  present 
changes  it  is  undergoing  in  the  character  of  its  operations? 
This  question  is  put  with  more  or 
less  frequency  in  both  the  secu- 
lar and  the  religious  press.  In 
1890,  when  General  Booth's 
'"  Darkest  England "  was  pub- 
lished, Professor  Huxley  asked, 
"  Who  is  to  say  that  the  Salvation 
Army  in  the  year  1920  shall  not  be 
a  replica  of  what  the  Franciscan 
■order  had  become  in  1260?"  At 
the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Franciscans  "  within  thirty 
years  of  the  death  of  St.  Francis 
;became  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
wealthy,  and  worldly  corporations 
in  Christendom."  These  words 
are  quoted  by  The  Central  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Kansas  City)  with 
the  comment  that  "  there  are  those 
audacious  enough  to  think  the 
prophecy  is  on  the  road  to  fulfil- 
ment." Like  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Army,  asserts  that  paper, 
was  "  founded  as  a  soul-saving 
device,"  but,  "  possibly  in  conso- 
nance with  the  Samaritan  drift  of 
our  generation,"  it,  like  the  others, 
has  "relegated  the  evangelistic 
phase  to  a  secondary  place,"  and 
■"  is  laying  stress  on  and  investing 
capital  in  philanthropic  energies." 
In  commenting  upon  the  changes  in  the  purposes  of  the  Salvation 
Army  The  Advocate  observes  : 

"The  Salvation  Army,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  has 
•passed  on  to  social  schemes.  It  has  now  to  raise  money  for  cen- 
tral bureaus  far  remote,  to  supporting  a  complex  institution,  quite 
as  much  as  to  crying  its  message  of  divine  mercy.  Who  does  not 
observe  the  stress  now  laid  on  the  collection  of  money  in  the 
street-meetings  nowadays?  That  is  the  central  fact.  And  it  is 
necessary.  For  there  must  be  money  collected  to  pay  the  rent 
charged  by  the  '  Center,' which  owns  the  Salvation  barracks  the 
whole  country  over,  to  pay  a  tithe  and  a  tribute  for  the  support  of 
the  central  office,  and  such  other  sums  as  may  be  indicated  by  the 
'Center  '  before  the  workers  themselves  are  entitled  to  one  penny 
for  salary.  A  recent  writer,  Mr.  Manson,  in  a  book  packed  with 
formidable  documents,  indicates  that  the  machine  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  exploiting  the  life-blood  of  its  devotees.  He 
quotes  a  number  of  painful  illustrations  of  how  the  religious  fervor 
of  the  simple  devotees  has  broken  them  in  their  efforts  to  feed  the 
machine — efforts  we  may  see  illustrated  in  the  street-meetings  any- 
where, and  which  seem  to  be  becoming  more  tense  and  even  heart- 


reiK  ing.  Already  one  of  the  big  schemes  of  the  'Center' has 
broi.en  down  ;  the  Salvation  Army  Building  Association,  Limited, 
has  gone  into  liquidation.  Rich  and  omnipotent  as  the 'Center' 
is,  what  would  become  of  it  if  the  intense  pressure  for  collections 
on  our  streets  were  relaxed  ':  " 

If  the  Salvation  Army  is  aiming  to  become  a  philanthropic  re- 
generator of  society,  adds  'The  Advocate,  "  it  may  be  entering  on 
decadence,-'  for  "  it  must  demonstrate  its  ability  for  financing  and 
directing  a  perplexing  scheme  of  philanthropy  better  than  other 
philanthropic  bodies."  The  paper  further  fears  that  it  may  de- 
velop a  machine  too  heavy  for  its  devotees  to  keep  running.  "  If 
it  does,"  we  read,  "and  if  at  the  same  time  its  appeal  to  the  souls 
of  magdalens  and  of  lepers  loses  its  urgent  compulsion,  there  will 
be  nothing  ahead  but  that  which  has  already  reduced  Dowieism 
to  a  distressing  satire  on  the  presumption  of  mistaken  enthusiasm." 
Justification  for  this  dark  view  of  the  Army's  future  seems  to  be 
found  in  what  this  religious  paper  regards  as  the  failure  of  General 

Booth's  endeavor,  propounded  in 
"Darkest  England,"  to  "  redeem 
the  slums,  pauperism,  and  iniquity 
of  England."     We  read  : 

"  He  asked  for  $500,000  to  start 
with  and  an  endowment  income  of 
$150,000  a  year.  He  was  going 
to  buy  land,  etc.,  etc.,  and  under- 
take to  turn  upside  down  and 
clean  up  and  complete  the  social 
regeneration  of  'Darkest  Eng- 
land.' At  that  time  Professor 
H  uxley  did  his  best  to  persuade  the 
people  to  withhold  their  pecuniary 
support  from  such  a  visionary 
scheme.  He  held  that  religious 
enthusiasm  was  no  guaranty  that 
the  Army  could  cope  with  an 
economic  and  social  problem  so 
grave.  He  was  right.  The  Lon- 
don slums,  the  submerged  classes, 
pauperism,  crime  have  not  been 
touched  with  one  ray  of  light  by 
the  Army's  main  schemes.  Never- 
theless the  Army  has  been  given 
large  sums  of  money." 


Courtesy  of  "  The  War  Cry." 

THE  NEW  PEOPLE'S    PALACE,   BOSTON. 

Recently  dedicated  to  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  War  Cry  describes  it  thus:  "  The  structure  contains  287  sleeping- 
rooms,  a  large  public  hall  with  gallery,  a  young  people's  hall,  library  and 
reading-room,  two  social  parlors,  a  gymnasium,  a  large  store-room, 
shower  and  bath  tubs,  free  medical  and  legal  bureaus,  a  barber-shop, 
employment  bureau,  and  restaurant.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  $240,000. 
$100,000  of  this  lias  been  paid;  the  second  $100,000  has  been  borrowed  at 
four  per  cent.;  $40,000  remains  to  be  paid,  with  $20,000  cash  in  hand,  be- 
tween now  and  January  1,  1907." 


RELIGIOUS    DISINTE- 
GRATION  OF  THE 
POLISH  JEW. 

"npiME  was  when  the  Polish 
*-  Jews  spent  their  time  ar- 
guing about  the  Talmud  ;  politics 
have  taken  its  place  in  modern 
Jewry."  That,  we  are  told,  ex- 
presses the  new  spirit  that  is  pervading  Poland,  the  source  whence 
such  a  large  number  of  America's  newest  citizens  are  being  drawn, 
and  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  world's  political 
transformations.  In  a  sentence,  it  is  the  judgment  of  one  who  has 
studied  and  lived  with  the  Polish  Jews  for  eight  years.  Evidently 
the  Polish  agitation  is  having  a  powerful  religious  disintegrating 
effect.  Protestant  missionaries  who  come  to  Poland,  says  this 
observer— Helen  C.  Baskerville,  in  her  new  book,  "The  Polish 
Jew" — find  that  the  new  spirit  in  Poland  has  caused  the  number 
of  converts  to  fall  off  considerably  during  the  past  few  years. 
She  writes : 

"  One  can  not  help  wondering  whether  the  good  people  of  West- 
ern Europe  know  why  the  Polish  Jew.  for  whose  conversion  they 
often  give  large  sums  of  money,  changes  his  faith.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  he  should  do  so.  He  is  released  from  paying 
the  communal  tax,  free  to  cross  and  recross  the  border,  and  has 
got  rid  of  the  word 'Jew  '  from  his  passport.  But  the  fact  that 
some  Jewish  merchant  comes  to  the  missionary  to  be  baptized 
does  not  make  him  change  his  life  or  begin  to  assimilate  with  the 
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rest  of  the  community.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  the  same 
man  as  before,  with  the  trivial  difference  that  he  keeps  his  shop 
open  on  Saturday  and  shuts  it  on  Sunday.  The  religious  man 
does  not  go  to  be  baptized,  as  a  rule,  but  the  neophyte  is  a  prac- 
tical person.  He  changes  his  faith  either  because  he  wants  to 
free  himself  of  the  restrictions  which  the  Russian  lays  upon  his 
coreligionists,  or  else  to  escape  the  duties  of  his  commune." 

The  missionary  is  now  often  met  with  defiance,  this  writer  as- 
serts. His  intrusion,  always  resented,  is  now  positively  obnox- 
ious. The  Jew  feels  that  the  day  of  his  civil  deliverance  is  at 
hand  and  the  part  which  he  is  playing  in  the  revolution  assures 
him  that  he  need  no  longer  be  baptized  to  get  what  he  wants. 
Says  Miss  Baskerville : 

"  Neither  the  man  who  lives  in  the  Ghetto,  nor  his  brother  who 
has  bought  a  foreign  title,  is  anxious  to  be  baptized.  Is  it  not 
because  they  know  the  day  of  their  civil  emancipation  is  at  hand, 
because  they  know  that  before  long  they  will  be  able  to  send  their 
sons  into  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  at  their  will  and  be  free 
to  live  all  over  the  Russian  Empire?  Is  it  not  because  they  know 
that  their  power,  even  now  indisputable,  will  soon  be  acknowl- 
edged— that  what  has  been  their  back-door  influence  will  soon  be- 
come that  of  the  first  places  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire?" 

Tho  still  refusing  to  assimilate  religiously  or  racially,  the  Polish 
Jew  of  the  younger  generation  is  undergoing  a  significant  change. 
The  older  generation  of  these  people,  who  have  come  to  constitute 
so  large  and  so  little  understood  a  part  of  American  population, 
are  in  their  old  homes  much  as  we  see  them  in  the  new.  To  quote 
further: 

"  The  religious  conservatism  of  the  Polish  Jew  is  quite  remarka- 
ble ;  and  he  shows  it  not  only  in  the  purely  religious  part  of  his 
customs,  but  in  the  traditional  ones  which  have  been  instituted  by 
the  Talmud.  To  him  it  stands  in  the  place  of  fatherland  and 
nationality.  Tell  the  really  pious  Polish  Jew  that  his  coreligion- 
ists in  France  and  England  have  ceased  to  differ  from  the  rest  of 
the  community  in  dress,  speech,  and  general  mode  of  life,  and  he 
will  retort  that  they  are  no  longer  Jews,  but  freethinkers  who  have 
deserted  their  faith.  In  his  opinion  such  men  are  not  worthy  to 
be  called  sons  of  Israel.  This  conservatism  causes  an  unlimited 
amount  of  friction  between  the  old  generation  of  the  Ghetto  and 
the  young,  for  the  old  looks  upon  the  study  of  the  Talmud  as  the 
only  fit  occupation  for  a  pious  Jew,  and  thinks  of  modern  ideas  of 
secular  education  with  horror." 

A  young  Polish  Jew,  says  the  writer,  will  cause  no  end  of  con- 
sternation in  his  family  by  exchanging  his  long  halat  for  a  short 
coat  of  European  cut  and  clipping  his  beard.  "  It  is  quite 
equal  to  the  feeling  of  shame  experienced  by  a  respectable  Eng- 
lish household  if  a  son  disgraces  the  family  honor  by  forging 
somebody  else's  name."  A  torrent  of  reproaches  follows,  and  the 
boy,  banished  from  the  family  circle,  probably  goes  to  lodge  in  a 
Christian  household.  In  a  short  time  he  will  either  get  baptized 
or  become  a  Socialist  and  freethinker,  while  his  family  mourn  him 
as  worse  than  dead,  and  hang  their  heads  before  their  friends.  The 
ambition  of  such  parents,  continues  the  writer,  is  to  have  a  rabbi 
for  a  son,  one  who  knows  the  Talmud  by  heart  and  can  engage  in 
controversy  with  other  rabbis  and  vanquish  their  arguments  about 
some  question  with  a  passage  that  puts  it  in  quite  another  light. 
"He  need  never  work  ;  the  hated  factory,  the  sweating  shop,  and  all 
kinds  of  manual  labor  are  spared  him.  Even  if  he  have  no  home 
of  his  own  he  will  always  find  some  pious  household  wherein  to- 
eat,  drink,  pray,  and  sleep.  ...  If  he  is  incapable  of  earning  a 
farthing  he  will  be  sought  after  by  parents  with  daughters  to 
marry,  for  he  is  a  rabbi,  knows  the  Talmud  by  heart,  and  has  a 
very  long  and  dirty  beard,  and  wears  a  halat  to  the  ankles." 

The  young  man  who  is  not  under  the  sway  of  conservatism  is 
ultimately  seized  by  the  Socialist  "Bund."  "The  Bund,"  says 
Miss  Baskerville,"  tends  to  draw  the  Jewish  proletariat  away  from 
the  superstitions  of  Judea;  a  man  who  believes  in  the  precepts  of 
modern  Socialism  can  scarcely  retain  all  his  respect  for  Talmudic 
rabbinistic  Ion 


SHALL   SERMONS   DEAL   WITH    DOCTRINE  OR 
"HUMAN   INTEREST"? 

WHETHER  sermons  should  deal  with  matters  of  doctrine  or 
with  subjects  of  "  human  interest"  is  a  question  for  debate 
that  seems  to  have  sprung  up  more  or  less  spontaneously.  In  a 
variety  of  quarters  it  is  possible  to  read  contributions  to  both 
sides  of  the  argument.  In  The  National  Review  (London,  No- 
vember) Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, inclines  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  doctrinal  sermon 
because  it  is  "a  very  difficult  thing."  "It  is  metaphysical,  psy- 
chological, and  moral  at  the  same  time  ;  it  deals  with  subtle  mys- 
teries and  remote  conceptions."  He  recommends  a  "wider  variety 
of  discourses,"  suggests  a  "  biographical  lecture,"  or,  in  pursuance 
of  "  the  example  of  the  Savior,"  a  simple  tale,  to  become  "  the 
vehicle  of  divine  teaching."  A  good  deal  might  be  done,  he 
thinks,  "  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  make  people  realize,  in  a  pic- 
turesque and  vivid  manner,  a  Biblical  scene  "  ;  or  more  experi- 
ments might  be  tried  in  "  the  shrewd  delineation  of  human  charac- 
ter."    His  enlargement  upon  this  theme  is  as  follows  : 

"An  observant  man,  fond  of  humanity,  may  find  rich  material 
for  perception  in  the  quietest  country  parish.  But  the  clergy  are 
far  too  apt  to  dwell  upon  a  conception  of  Christian  meekness  and 
submissiveness,  which  are  not  the  most  attractive  human  qualities 
to  the  minds  of  ordinary  people ;  they  uphold  the  dove-like  harm- 
lessness  of  the  Christian  character,  rather  than  its  serpentine  wis- 
dom. The  morality  of  the  pulpit  ought  not  to  diverge  from  the 
morality  of  ordinary  life.  If  it  is  right  to  be  adventurous  and 
bold,  if  it  is  right  to  be  ambitious  and  popular,  if  it  is  right  to 
make  money,  to  fall  in  love,  to  play  ^ames,  to  strive  after  equal- 
ity or  supremacy,  it  is  right  to  preach  about  such  things.  There 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  most  of  them,  a  Christian 
way  and  an  unchristian  way.  I  would  go  some  considerable  dis- 
tance to  hear  a  sermon  by  a  kindly  and  shrewd  old  parson,  who 
had  lived  an  honest  and  simple  life,  on  making  money  or  on  fall- 
ing in  love  ;  and  the  more  that  sermons  deal  with  universal  expe- 
riences, the  better  for  pastor  and  flock  alike.  One  does  not  want 
sermons  to  aim  at  transporting  one  into  a  different  region ;  one 
does  not  desire  to  be  conducted  into  the  courts  of  an  imaginary 
and  not  very  interesting  heaven,  so  much  as  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  My  belief  is  that 
most  people  are  interested  in  morality  and  conduct,  and  not  many 
in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine." 

Quite  independently  of  Mr.  Benson,  The  Lutheran  Observer 
(Philadelphia)  inquires  whether  the  "  substitution  of  lesser  themes 
than  those  of  the  Gospel  "  and  the  "  sensational  handling  of  the 
Gospel  itself"  may  not  be  the  very  things  that  are  keeping  many 
people  away  from  the  church.     It  asks  : 

"May  not  the  pulpit  be  mistaking  the  real  demand  of  those 
whom  it  would  win?  Is  it,  after  all,  really  certain  that  what  they 
want  to  hear  when  they  come  to  church  is  a  discussion  of  art  or 
literature  or  economics  or  some  topic  of  present  public  interest 
which  is  occupying  whole  columns  in  the  secular  papers  every 
morning?" 

This  paper  in  answering  its  own  questions  quotes  the  words  of 
Dr.  George  Hodges,  dean  of  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge,  to  the  students  of  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  The 
Dean  said  : 

"  Do  not  be  misled  by  any  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  congre- 
gation is  weary  of  doctrinal  sermons.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  doctrinal  sermon  was  more  welcome  than  it  is  at  present 
or  more  imperatively  needed.  It  is  true  that  men  are  impatient  of 
dogmatic  sermons.  The  dogmatic  sermon  is  based  on  the  ground 
of  authority  ;  the  doctrinal  sermon  is  based  on  the  ground  of  rea- 
son. No  confidence  in  the  grace  of  orders  will  persuade  thought- 
ful persons  of  years  of  experience  to  listen  with  appreciation  while 
young  men  in  surplices  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  believe,  with- 
out telling  them  why  they  ought  to  believe  it.  People  are  eager 
for  doctrinal  preaching.  They  desire  to  believe,  but  not  blindly. 
not  at  second-hand,  not  with  the  parson's  faith  in  place  of 
their  own." 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


EUROPEAN    GRIEF    OVER    THE    LOSS    OF    OLD 

MASTERPIECES. 

OF  recent  years  the  fashion  has  been  contagious  among  Euro- 
pean picture-collectors  to  resent  the  American  captures  of 
fine  examples  of  the  old  masters.  Under  the  official  patronage  of 
the  Kaiser,  we  are  informed  by  The  American  Art  News  (New 
York,  November  3),  "a  European  alliance  against  the  capture  of 
the  Old  World's  art  treasures  is  about  to  be  formed."  The  mover 
in  this  enterprise  is  Herr 
Bode,  director  of  the  Royal 
l'russian  Museums  and  the 
foremost  art  expert  of  Ger- 
many. He  declares  it  "  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  Euro- 
pean state  to  guard  its  art 
collections  and  do  every- 
thing in  its  power,  even  to 
the  extent  of  purchasing, 
to  prevent  sales  of  Europe's 
priceless  art  treasures  to 
American  men  of  millions." 
Leading  art-collectors,  it  is 
asserted,  and  the  galleries 
of  France,  Italy,  Germa- 
ny, Belgium,  and  Holland, 
have  promised  active  sup- 
port. Commenting  on  the 
distress  of  these  art-spon- 
sors, the  New  York  Times 
remarks  that  "  to  hear  them 
declaim,  one  is  imprest  by 
the  suspicion  that  they 
forget  for  the  moment  how 
they  and  the  Americans 
have  a  common  ances- 
try." Indeed,  continues 
The  Times,  "  they  seem  to 
regard  us  in  the  light  of 
men  of  another  race  who 
by  virtue  of  the  almighty 
dollar  are  depriving  them 
of  what  is  their  own."  A 
curious  inconsistency  in 
their  attitude  is  here  point- 
ed out: 

"  Certainly  it  is  unfortu- 
nate if  the  country  or  city 
which  plumes  itself  on  a 
great  artist  lacks  examples 
of  his  work.  For  instance, 
Leyden  is  singularly  de- 
void of  brilliant  specimens 
of  paintings  by  Rembrandt, 
while   St.   Petersburg    has 

an  extraordinary  representation  of  that  master's  brush  work.  One 
does  not  find  the  Dutch,  nor  even  the  Dutchmen  of  Leyden,  de- 
nouncing the  Russian  grand  dukes  and  other  collectors  for  de- 
priving Holland  of  its  pictures.  What  reason  have  curators  of 
European  museums  to  assail  the  rivalry  of  America  more  than  that 
of  Russia?  Perhaps  they  feel  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  Rus- 
sia may  be  more  in  the  way  of  selling,  while  America  continues  to 
show  a  determination  to  buy  ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  persuade  collectors  in  Europe  that  there  is  something 
wrong,  something  unpatriotic,  in  disposing  of  their  holdings  to 
those  who  will  take  them  across  the  Atlantic." 

The  Times  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humor  in  defending  Amer- 
ica's right  to  one  of  her  latest  acquisitions  — the  new  Holbein  pur- 


Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A    YOUNG    NOBLEMAN.      BY    HANS    HOLBEIN. 

Lately  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
Holbein,  says  the  New  York    Times,  belongs  to  America  quite  as  much  as  to  Europe,  in 


chased  :jy  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clark  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York.     Says  The  Times : 

"  Hans  Holbein  is  a  master  who  belongs  to  America  quite  as 
much  as  to  Europe,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  lived  before  Europe 
took  to  colonizing  North  America  on  any  extended  scale,  so  that 
no  matter  how  far  back  some  Americans  go  in  their  colonial  an- 
cestry they  can  feel  just  the  same  proprietary  interest  in  him  as 
can  recent  arrivals  or  living  Europeans." 

The  Times  congratulates  the  museum  on  securing  this  early  work 
of  Hans  Holbein,  "  the  portrait  of  a  young  nobleman  who  presu- 
mably  was  a  classical  scholar,  if  we  accept  the  adjuncts  of  the 

figure  as  indications  of 
his  tastes  or  profession." 
Some  further  words  of  de- 
scription are  as  follows : 

"  The  young  man  looks 
at  one  out  of  his  little  eyes 
with  a  somewhat  lowering 
gaze;  his  lips  are  parted  ; 
the  lower  one  is  rather 
thick,  and  notwithstanding 
his  youth  he  has  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  double  chin. 
His  hand  bears  out  the 
suggestion  of  unyouthful 
stoutness;  the  fingers  are 
thick.  He  wears  a  soft 
slashed  black  hat  of  the 
period,  lightened  with  red, 
and  a  black  body-coat 
turned  up  with  bottle  green, 
and  over  one  shoulder  a 
red  cloak  with  green  braid- 
ing;  this  black,  green,  and 
red  combination  making  a 
simple  and  low  but  very 
attractive  color  scheme. 
The  background  is  dark 
grayish. 

"  He  has  a  chain  of  thick 
gold  links  about  his  neck. 
The  left  hand  has  no  less 
than  six  rings,  three  on  the 
smallest  finger,  two  on 
the  next,  and  one  on  the 
index.  This  one  bears 
plainly  an  Egyptian  in- 
taglio seal,  and  that  bears 
out  the  interpretation  of 
the  man  as  a  student  of 
Oriental  things. 

"  Yet  he  is  a  young  fel- 
low, as  the  inscription  on 
the  left-hand  wall  contain- 
ing a  latent  rime  informs  us, 

DA   ICH    HET   DIE 

GESTALT 

WAS  ICH  22  JAR  ALT 

1S17.    H.  H. 


view  of   the  fact  that  he  lived  before  Europe  took  to  colonizing  North  America  on  any 
extended  scale. 


"  The  date  and  a  certain 
resemblance  to  Ambrose 
Holbein,  the  master's 
brother,  have  given  some  point  to  the  suggestion  that  the  rings 
and  Cufic  letters  and  procession  on  the  wall  merely  refer  to  a  young 
painter's  favorite  bits  of  bric-a-brac  and  such  personal  ornaments 
as  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  likeness  of  one  brother  by  anoth- 
er. It  might  be  held,  however,  that  the  canvas  is  too  finished  and 
has  too  much  the  air  of  a  portrait  of  a  man  of  signal  importance 
to  make  this  attribution  probable. 

"  If  the  date  on  the  wall  is  authentic,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  was  put  there  when  the  picture  was  painted,  then 
it  belongs  to  the  early  life  of  Holbein  in  Basel,  long  before  he  be- 
came a  favorite  in  England  with  the  King  and  court.  To  1516 
belong  the  portraits  of  Jacob  Meyer  and  his  wife,  and  to  the  same 
period  the  'Adam  and  Eve,'  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Basel." 
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ACHIEVEMENTS   OF   A   QUIET   LIFE. 

NO  American  of  Mr.  Henry  Mills  Alden's  quality  of  nature 
and  mind,  remarks  The  Outlook,  has  been  so  successful  in 
escaping  publicity.  His  career,  that  weekly  continues,  "has  been 
a  notable  illustration  of  the  ability  of  a  man  to  live  his  life  in  his 
own  way  in  an  age  and  under  conditions  which  seem  hostile  to  the 
very  temper  of  his  mind."  The  occasion  of  these  utterances  was 
the  celebration  on  November  10  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Mr. 
Alden  by  a  dinner  given  by  Col.  George  Harvey  which  drew  to- 
gether a  notable  assembly  of  American  writers.  A  summary  of 
Mr.  Alden's  life  and  achievement  is  given  by  The  Outlook,  from 
which  we  quote  in  part: 

"  Born  in  Vermont,  Mr.  Alden  went  to  Williams  College  at  the 

time  when  a  future  editor  of  The  Atlantic  

Monthly,  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  was  a 
student  in  the  institution  that  was  twen- 
ty-four years  later  to  graduate  Mr.  Bliss 
Perry,  the  present  editor.  A  course  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  followed, 
but  instead  of  becoming  a  minister  Mr. 
Alden  became,  a  little  later,  managing 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and,  in  1869, 
editor  of  Harper's  Magazine.  His  schol- 
arship was  early  shown  in  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  'The  Structure  of  Paganism,' 
delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston,  and  in  two  articles  on  'The 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,'  which  appeared 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 

"  An  admirable  critic  of  the  construc- 
tive rather  than  the  destructive  temper; 
acharming  essayist  whose  heart  isalways 
in  his  work  as  it  has  always  been  with  his 
friends  ;  an  editor  whose  joy  it  has  been 
to  make  room  for  newcomers  with  the 
fresh  thought  and  the  vital  touch,  Mr. 
Alden's  reputation  in  the  future  will  rest 
on  two  books  of  a  kind  which  made  little 
stir  at  the  moment  because  they  have  lit- 
tle to  say  about  the  interests  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  have  an  enduring  energy  of  life 
because  they  deal  with  the  immortal  in  the 
mortal.  'God  in  His  World'  and' A  Study 
of  Death'  have  not  passed  unnoticed  even 
in  an  age  of  engrossing  toils  and  tasks; 
but  their  rare  beauty  and  penetration 
still  wait  for  more  general  and  ade- 
quate comprehension.  They  belong  with 
the  original  literary  and  spiritual  docu- 
ments of  the  human  spirit;  and  when 
the  man  who  wrote  them  has  been  for- 
gotten as  an  editor,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  poet  and  seer." 

Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  literary  people  gathered  at  the 
printing-house  of   Harper  and   Brothers   in   Franklin  Square  to 
honor  the  man  who  has  for  thirty-seven  years  been  editor  of  Har- 
per's- Magazine.     In  introducing  Mr.  Alden  to  the  company,  Col- 
onel  Harvey  associated  him  with  a  distinguished  group  of  men 
who  own  to  an  equal  number  of  years.     Remarking  that  the  year 
"was  singularly  productive   of  genius   in  America,"  he 
named  as  belonging  to  this  galaxy  Mark  Twain,  W.  D.  Howells, 
"America's  first  man  of  letters,"  (irover  Cleveland,  "America's 
tesman,"  Andrew  Carnegie,  J.   Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
Thomas  bailey  Aldrich. 

Among  the  poetical  tributes  offered  by  the  guests,  this  of   Mr. 
W.  I).  Howells  seems  the  most  apropo 

V  GREA1    1  I'M 
With  obi 

In 
Ai 

l 


Poet,  more  poet  for  beauty  than  for  fame, 
Sage  for  the  sake  of  being,  not  seeming  wise, 

Preacher  of  truth,  and  not  of  praise  or  blame, 
Critic  whose  law  inspires  as  well  as  tries, 

You,  who  have  deepened  and  enlarged  your  day, 
You  shall  remain  when  it  has  passed  away. 


OPERATIC    INNOVATIONS    IN 
BUTTERFLY." 


'MADAM 


HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN, 


PUCCINI'S  "Madam  Butterfly,"  which  had  its  first  Ameri- 
can production  in  Washington  on  October  15,  and  which 
appeared  in  New  York  last  week,  is  described  as  an  innovation  in 
grand  opera  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  marks  the  translation  of 
American  and  Japanese  themes  from  the  sphere  of  musical 
comedy  to  grand  opera,  for  one  thing.     Further,   "  instead  of  a 

tragedy  which  is  expected  in  grand 
opera,"  observes  The  Evening  Star 
(Washington),  "  it  presents  only  pathos." 
"It  is  not  a  story  of  action,"  comments 
the  New  York  Tunes,  "  it  is  one  of  emo- 
tion and  passion,  the  development  of  a 
tragical  situation  through  circumstances 
of  fantasy  and  romance."  Its  modern 
setting  and  modern  music  are  other  start- 
ling innovations.  To  quote  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  this  point : 

"  Its  atmosphere  is  so  modern  as  to  be 
at  moments  commonplace  unless  the  audi- 
tor has  succeeded  in  attaining  the  view- 
point of  the  author  and  musician  so  as 
to  realize  that  this  era  of  ours  has  its  pic- 
turesque values;  that  'The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner,'  whose  strains  are  utilized 
every  now  and  then  with  musicianly 
finesse,  is  our  national  air,  and  that  the 
high-ball  is  as  much  the  beverage  of 
America  as  lachryma  cristi is  that  of  Italy 
or  sake1  that  of  Japan.  The  representation 
in  English  facilitates  comprehension,  but 
involves  some  sacrifice.  English  is  still 
the  language  of  commerce  more  than  of 
romance.  And  in  this  case  the  librettist 
has  not  always  taken  the  pains  that  might 
have  been  shown  in  softening  the  direct- 
ness of  our  accustomed  phraseology." 


"A  notable  illustration,"  says  The  Outlook,  "of  the 
ability  of  a  man  to  live  his  life  in  his  own  way  in  an  age 
and  under  conditions  which  seem  hostile  to  the  very 
temper  of  his  mind." 


The  Washington  Times  is  inclined  to 
question  the  good  taste  of  introducing 
"  the  beloved 'Star-Spangled  Banner'  into 
Puccini,"  and  declares  that  a  phrase  in  the 
second  act  "  which  appears  to  be  lifted  bodily  from  the  '  Mikado  ' " 
as"  unforgivable,"  since  it  "removes  one's  thoughts  from  the  dra- 
matic to  the  frivolous."  Attention  is  called  by  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  to  the  fact  that  the  motivation  is  in  frequent  instances 
pure  Japanese.     It  says: 

"  To  a  musician  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new  opera  is 
the  Japanese  local  color  in  it;  a  number  of  real  Japanese  tunes 
are  employed  (the  most  beautiful  of  them  occurs  where  Madam 
Butterfly  makes  the  baby  clap  its  hands),  and  Puccini  has  har- 
monized them  with  admirable  art.  The  Japanese  intervals  and 
rhythms  gain  in  power  by  iteration,  and  it  is  this  feature,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  will  tempt  one  to  hear  this  opera  repeat- 
edly.    There  is  more  in  Japanese  music  than  most  of  us  ween." 

It  is  a  dangerous  expedient,  thinks  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  of  Th* 
Tribune  (New  York),  to  make  use  of  tunes  which  copy  their  char- 
acteristics of  rhythm,  melody,  and  color,  "  except  in  comedy  which 
aims  to  chastise  the  foibles  and  follies  of  a  people  and  a  period." 
Puccini,  however,  outrides  this  danger,  as  the  following  from  the 
same  writer  indicates: 

I  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  Signor  Puccini's  use  of  it  to 

llt(l1  'h'  tic  climaxes  ;  we  lack  time  to  specify  in  detail, 
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MISS   RENA    VIVIENNE. 


MME.    ELSA   SZAMOSY. 


MISS    FLORENCE    EASTON. 


SINGERS    OF   THE    TITLE-ROLE    IN    MR.    SAVAGE'S   PRODUCTION   OF    "MADAM    BUTTERFLY." 


but  the  merry  tune  with  which  Afadam  Butterfly  diverts  her  child 
in  the  second  act,  and  the  use  of  a  bald  native  tune,  thundered  out 
fortissimo  in  naked  unison  with  periodic  punctuations  of  harmony 
at  the  close,  are  striking  cases  in  point.  Nor  should  the  local 
color  in  the  delineation  of  the  break  of  day  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  act,  and  the  charmingly  felicitous  use  of  mellifluous 
songs  in  the  marriage  scene,  be  overlooked.  Always  the  effect 
is  musical  and  dramatically  helpful.  As  for  the  rest,  there  are 
many  moments  of  a  strange  charm  in  the  score,  music  filled  with 
a  haunting  tenderness  and  poetical  loveliness,  music  in  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  meeting  of  the  external  picture  and  the  spiri- 
tual content  of  the  scene.  Notable  among  these  movements  is  the 
scene  in  which  Butterfly  and  herattendant  scatter  flowers  through- 
out the  room  in  expectation  of  Pinker-toil's  return.  Here  melody 
and  harmonies  are  exhaled  like  the  odors  of  the  flowers." 

The  brief  career  of  "  Madam  Butterfly,"  which  is  founded  on 
the  drama  by  John  Luther  Long  and  David  Belasco,  has  not  been 
without  dramatic  incident.  Produced  for  the  first  time  at  La 
Scala,  in  Milan,  on  February  17,  1904,  the  audience  greeted  it,  we 
are  told  by  The  Tribune,  with  "whistling,  shrilling  on  house  keys, 
grunting,  roaring,  bellowing,  and  laughing."  The  composer  with- 
drew it  at  once,  but,  with  no  lessening  of  faith  in  his  work,  pro- 
duced it  three  months  later  at  Brescia,  whence  it  "started  at  once 
on  a  triumphal  tour  of  the  European  theaters."  It  is  now  in  its 
second  season  in  London  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  great  suc- 
cesses of  the  present  New  York  season,  where  it  is  promised  for 
production  at  the  Metropolitan  and  Manhattan  opera-houses  be- 
sides this  one  already  achieved  by  Mr.  Savage.  His  presenta- 
tion in  English  is  thus  commented  upon  by  The  Evening  Post  : 

"  England  being  the  world's  headquarters  of  the  Puccini  cult,  it 
was  but  natural  that  an  English  version  of  his  latest  opera  should 
be  made  ;  nor  was  it  unnatural  that  this  venture  should  be  under- 
taken by  an  American,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage,  who  has  hereto- 
fore won  so  much  commendation  by  his  production  of  the  operatic 
master-works,  notably  Wagner's  'Parsifal,'  in  the  language  of  this 
country.  His  presentation  of  'Madam  Butterfly,'  it  may  be  said 
at  once,  is  no  less  successful  and  commendable.  It  has  been  sung 
daily  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  several  Eastern  cities,  and  last 
night  it  was  heard  at  the  Garden  Theatre  and  cordially  applauded 
by  a  splendid  audience  which  completely  filled  the  theater. 

"  Of  the  singers  the  best  was,  fortunately,  the  one  on  whom  fell 
the  chief  burden  of  the  opera,  both  musically  and  dramatically, 
Mme.  Elsa  Szamosy,  of  Hungary.  At  first  her  voice  was  un- 
pleasantly sharp,  but  it  gradually  improved,  and  in  the  vocal 
climax  of  the  whole  opera— the  love  duo— it  was  thrillingly  effec- 
tive. She  brought  out  much  of  the  pathos  of  the  play,  too.  .  .  . 
To  the  conductor,  Mr.  Walter  Rothwell,  and  his  excellent  orches- 
tra a  word  of  high  praise  is"  due." 


THE    UNNECESSARY   RETICENCE   OF 
BIOGRAPHERS. 

I  .FREEDOM  and  frankness  are  qualities  oftenest  blamed  when 
■*■  they  exist  in  biographies  The  Evening  Post  (New  York), 
however,  rather  laments  their  absence  in  recent  biographical 
work.'  To  desire  these  qualities,  it  thinks,  "is  not  to  betray  un- 
healthy curiosity."  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  a  "libel" 
and  an  "extended  epitaph"  which  it  recommends  the  writers  of 
this  now  prolific  genre  to  strive  to  attain.  Very  few  men,  it  ob- 
serves, "deserve  to  have  their  lives  written  at  ail,  and  these  few 
had  their  faults,"  and  "it  is  quite  as  legitimate  that  their  failings 
should  be  known  as  that  their  virtues  should  be  praised."  Auto- 
biographies are  relatively  free  from  the  defects  here  imputed  to 
the  other  form.     We  read  : 

"  However  vain  the  writer  may  oe,  we  can  discern  his  true  char- 
acter beneath  the  cloak  of  self-praise.  An  author  does  not  have 
to  be  free  of  speech  like  Rousseau  to  inform  the  reader  of  his 
weakness  as  well  as  his  wisdom.  John  Stuart  Mill  told  the  story 
of  his  own  life  with  an  almost  icy  severity  and  reserve,  and  it  is 
recognized  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  man.  But  the  biog- 
rapher is  apt  to  dwell  too  long  on  ancestry  and  the  juvenile  period. 
On  La  Rochefoucauld's  principle  that  a  man  would  rather  be 
thought  a  knave  than  a  fool,  most  people  would  prefer  to  have  the 
worst  about  them  told  at  once,  rather  than  to  have  the  letters  of 
their  youth  printed,  with  their  crude  judgments  of  men  and  things. 
The  biographer  also  gets  into  correspondence  with  all  those  who 
know  anything  about  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  He  secures  let- 
ters that  should  not  have  been  preserved  by  those  who  received 
them.  He  also  obtains  'appreciations.'  He  writes  to  the  Bishop 
of  X,  and  the  latter  replies  in  a  beautiful  letter  something 
between  an  apostolic  benediction  and  a  funeral  address.  He 
writes  to  intimate  friends,  and  they  tell  him  how  amiable  were 
the  qualities  of  the  departed.  If  he  was  an  author,  those  of  his 
craft,  often  with  rancor  in  their  hearts,  will  say  that  as  a  writer 
their  friend  had  no  peer,  and  that  his  character  was  as  perfect  as 
his  style. 

Biographers,  continues  The  Post,  are  too  much  afraid  of  being 
Boswells.  However  intimate  they  may  have  been  with  the  per- 
son about  whom  they  are  writing,  they  think  it  ill-bred  to  bring 
themselves  into  the  narrative.  Even  if  he  is  a  fool,  The  Post 
reassuringly  continues,  "  the  author  should  remember  that  his 
past  intercourse  with  his  friend  may,  as  in  Boswell's  case,  be  divert- 
ing from  very  folly."  The  reader,  it  declares,  "  likes  a  biographer 
who  intrudes  his  personality  or  even  asks  silly  questions."  On 
the  other  hand,  "  most  biographies  are  written  as  if  their  authors 
were   total  strangers  to  the  persons  described." 
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in  the  polonaises,  the  ballades,  the  Fantasia  opus  49,  the  Twelfth 
e"tude,  the  Thirteenth  nocturne,  and  the   finale  of  the  Sonata'  in 

rONTRAR  Y  to  the  view  entertained  by  the  average  performer      B.minor.     0f  them  Mr.  Mason  writes  : 
,  ^,  1        11 t.:v:<._u:_ ...«^./,.a(«.j.1.I.. 

"There  are  about  them  a  largeness  of  utterance,  a  sustainment 


V^  of  Chopin,  who  usually  exhibits  him  as  a  purveyor  of  "  sickly 
sentiment,"  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  shows  him  as  a  man  of 
immense  "emotional  earnestness,"  passing  through  successive 
stages  in  an  effort  to  attain  "  a  supreme  plastic  beauty."  This 
progress,  as  exhibited  in  an  analysis  contributed  by  Mr.  Mason 
to  The  Outlook  (New  York,  October  27),  was  one  which  led 
Chopin  from  the  plane  of  achievement  marked  by  mere  virtuosity 
to  a  higher  level  of  lyrical  expression  from  which  he  finally 
emerged  into  a  region  of  genuine  "epic"  power.  In  each  phase 
of  his  music,  the  unfailing  interest  of  analysis,  says  Mr.  Mason, 
lies  in  the  recognition  of  his  "fineness  of  nature,"  "mental  and 
spiritual  high-breeding,"  "exquisitely  sensi- 
tive taste,"  and"  in  the  detection  of  the  various 
kinds  of  excellences"  they  produce.  How 
his  natural  refinement  manifests  itself  in  his 
early  phase  we  read  : 

"On  the  first  and  lowest  plane  it  appears 
merely  as  an  inimitable  finesse  in  the  execu- 
tion of  light,  playful,  and  even  frivolous  de- 
signs ;  no  one  has  brought  so  delicate  and 
yet  firm  a  touch,  so  charming  a  suavity  of 
manner,  and  so  sure  an  instinct  for  dainty 
elegance  of  style,  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sa/on-p\ece  (a  genre  for  which  we  find  perhaps 
the  best  parallel  in  the  paintings  of  Watteau 
or  the  verses  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson)  as  the 
Chopin  of  the  waltzes,  the  mazurkas,  many 
of  the  (hides  and  preludes,  and  even  of  the 
more  old-fashioned  concert  fantasias  and 
''variations  bril '/antes.'1  Weber  is  as  bril- 
liant, but  less  subtle;  Schubert  is  as  spon- 
taneous, but  by  no  means  as  distinguished  ; 
Schumann  exerts  the  same  fascination,  but 
with  less  ingratiation,  less  politesse ;  Liszt's 
musical  garment  is  equally  sparkling,  but  it 
is  gemmed  with  rubies  rather  than  with  dia- 
monds. The  technical  sources  of  Chopin's 
success  in  this  genre  are  his  graceful, 
smoothly  molded  melodies,  frequently  recall- 
ing those   of  Bellini  and  other    Italians,   his 

simple,  transparent  harmonies,  built  up  always  with  an  unfail- 
ing sense  of  tone-color,  and  his  lambent  coruscating  ornamenta- 
tion, which  always  seems  to  effloresce  spontaneously  from  the 
melody." 

The  same  punctilious  taste  which  guided  him  safely  among  the 
pitfalls  of  virtuosity,  continues  the  writer,  "  led  him   up  to  the 
.higher  level  of  lyrica'  expression,  based  on  quiet  and  deep  per- 
sonal feeling."     To  quote: 

"  The  virtuoso  was  transformed  into  the  poet.  In  the  nocturnes, 
some  of  the  etudes  and  preludes,  portions  even  of  the  ballades  and 
polonaises,  and,  most  strikingly  of  all,  in  the  slow  movements  of 
the  concertos  and  sonatas,  his  object  is  no  longer  to  dazzle  his 
audience,  but  to  portray  subjective  emotion,  often  of  a  profound 
earnestness  and  spiritual  beauty.  If  in  his  early  pieces  he  was 
often  the  prestidigitator,  the  mountebank,  the  brother-in-art  of 
Thalberg  and  Liszt,  here  he  is  the  dreamer,  the  rhapsodist,  the 
lyric  poet,  and  his  nearest  of  kin  is  Robert  Schumann.  The 
largo  of  the  B-minor  Sonata  is  Schumannesque  in  its  contempla- 
tiveness,  its  iniiigfccit.  its  marked  note  of  mysticism  ;  the  funeral 
march  in  the  B-flat  minor  Sonata  equals  that  of  the  great  quintet 
in  poignancy  and  dignity,  tho  it  is  a  feminine  version  of  what  in 
the  German  composer  we  find  exprest  with  more  virile  force.  In 
the  nocturnes  the  feminine  quality  is  even  more  evident.  Their 
tender  beauty  has  a  pallor,  a  fragility,  almost  an  emaciation, 
which  have  often  brought  upon  them  the  charge  of  morbidity.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  pieces  of  this  type,  Chopin  has  carried  his 
fastidiousness  a  stage  farther  than  in  the  display  pieces,  attaining 
an  even  greater  distinction  and  rarer  individuality." 

ihase  of  Chopin  is  exemplified,  we  are  told, 


of  mood,  an  intensity  of  emotion,  hardly  ever  degenerating  into 
the  hysterical  or  the  sentimental,  which  it  is  strange  to  find  in  the 
graceful  salon-writer,  the  delicate  miniaturist.  Yet  this  final  qual- 
ity, too,  by  which  Chopin  proves  himself  akin  to  Beethoven  as 
well  as  to  Thalberg  and  Schumann  (an  oddly  assorted  trio)  is,  like 
the  others,  due  to  his  characteristic  fineness  of  nature.  It  is  the 
heroism  of  high  breeding,  the  vigor  of  intelligence,  the  dignity  of 
impeccable  taste.  It  bespeaks  a  strength  rather  subtle  than  brutal 
— the  strength  of  the  mettlesome  thoroughbred,  not  that  of  the 
stolid  dray-horse.  It  is  a  spiritual  superiority  (like  the  technical 
and  emotional  superiority)  born  of  distinction  and  nourished  by 
exclusiveness.  Even  in  the  most  virile  of  the 
polonaises,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
so-called '  Military  Polonaise,'  which  is  unique 
in  its  fresh,  open-air  athleticism,  we  feel  that 
the  power  which  surges  through  them  and 
sweeps  them  irresistibly  on  is  a  nervous 
rather  than  a  muscular  power.  Thus  when 
he  is  heroic  no  less  than  when  he  is  gay  or 
introspective  Chopin  remains  true  to  his  slen- 
der, aquiline,  subtle,  aristocratic  self." 


BOOKS  THEY  WOULD  RATHER 
HAVE  WRITTEN. 


H 


FR-liD^RIC  CHOPIN. 

Mr.  Mason  pronounces  it  one  of  the  "  mys- 
teries of  perverse  destiny"  that  the  works  of 
a  master  "so  elevated  in  style"  should  be 
"specially  marked  out  for  sentimentalization." 


ISTORY  is  full  of  the  names  of  novel- 
ists who  would  rather  have  been  poets, 
and  lyrists  who  would  rather  have  been  dram- 
atists, but  who  only  succeeded,  when  they 
tried  to  enter  these  fields,  in  being  dreary. 
Gertrude  Atherton  confesses  in  "  The  Con- 
queror" that  she  started  the  book  as  a  biog- 
raphy of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  had  to  give 
up  her  plan  and  make  a  novel  of  it.  She 
would  rather  have  been  a  biographer,  but  had 
to  be  a  novelist.  Now  she  has  been  asked  by 
The  Sunday  Magazine  (November  n)  what 
work  she  would  like  most  of  all  to  have  writ- 
ten, and  she  declares  that  she  would  like  best  to  have  penned 
"The  Federalist,"  a  work  which  some  might  think  was  not  writ- 
ten precisely  in  the  Gertrude  Atherton  manner.  Several  other 
authors  are  asked  by  the  same  magazine  to  name  the  works  they 
wish  they  had  written.  Winston  Churchill  would  rather  have 
written  some  of  Kipling's  earlier  short  stories  about  India"  than 
anything  else  in  fiction."  Booth  Tarkington  could  think  of  several 
thousand  books  that  he  should  most  like  to  have  written,  but  being 
pinned  down  to  one  chooses  "The  Egoist,"  adding  that  no  one 
could  understand  his  reasons  except  a  sympathetic  reader  of  "The 
Egoist,"  and  he  "  would  require  no  explanation."  Meredith  Nich- 
olson expends  his  "  meanest  envy  and  covetousness  "  upon  Thack- 
eray for  his  achievement  of  "  Henry  Esmond";  Harold  MacGrath 
votes  for  "  The  Three  Musketeers,"  selecting  from  a  thousand  and 
one  reasons  what  is  to  him  the  chief,  that  he  should  then  "  have 
been  the  author  of  the  most  gallant  hero  in  fiction— D'Artagnan." 
Two  women  remain:  one  of  these,  Agnes  C.  Laut,  chooses, 
"without  a  moment's  hesitation,"  •' the  old  Norwegian  and  other 
Northern  sagas."  The  reply  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  con- 
tains even  more  of  the  element  of  surprize.  She  is  puzzled  to 
make  a  selection  from  "  Lorna  Doone,"  "  Les  Miserable*. "  "  Pan 
Michel,"  "Anna  Karenina,"  also  one  or  two  of  Thomas  Hardy's, 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "  Vanity  Fair."  and  "The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham."  She  finally  selects  "Les  Miserables."  because  "it  is 
romantic,  emotional,  tragic,  poetical,  dramatic,  and,  more  than 
all,  calculated  to  benefit  humanity,  by  the  creation  of  a  hero  which 
is  second  to  none  but  the  Christ— Jean  Yaljean." 
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GEORGE   W.  CAliLE. 


BLISS  CARMAN. 


ARTHUR    COLTON. 


ERNEST  C.  PEIXOTTO. 


LORD    KOSKBEKY. 


LEW   WALLACE. 


A    GUIDE  TO   THE   NEW  BOOKS. 


Amadon,  Alfred  Mason,  A.M.,  M.D.  Atlas  of 
Physiology  and  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  A 
series  of  colored  plates  with  parts  overlaid  to  show 
dissections,  with  descriptive  matter,  prepared  for 
schools.  Large  8vo,  pp.50.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&Co. 

Bigham,  Madge  A.  Blackie,  His  Friends  and 
His  Enemies.  A  Book  of  Old  Fables  in  New  Dresses. 
Illustrated  by  Clara  E.  Atwood.  nmo,  pp.  xiv- 
200.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Blaisdell,  E.  Warde.  Animal  Serials.  8vo.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1  net. 

Brebner,  Percy.  Princess  Maritza.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  357.  New  York:  T.  J.  McBride  &  Son. 
$1.50. 

Brown,  Hiram  Chellis.  The  Historical  Bases 
of  Religions — Primitive  Babylonian  and  Jewish. 
i2mo,  pp.  319.     Boston:   H.  B.  Turner  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Cable,  George  W.  Old  Creole  Days.  Illustrated 
by  Albert  Herter.  i2mo.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Cloth,  $2.50.  Full  leather,  boxed, 
$5- 

Mr.  Cable's  volume,  which  will  soon  be 

thirty  years  old,  is  perhaps  the  one  most 
closely  associated  with  his  fame.  We 
mean  not  by  this  to  specify  it  as  the  best 
example  of  his  genius,  but  to  record  the 
importance  it  had  in  the  creation  of  his 
early  vogue.  Mr.  Herter's  illustrations, 
which  are  quite  satisfying,  have  been  re- 
produced with  much  care. 

Caldwell,  George  W.,  M.D.  Oriental  Rambles. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  snap-shot  photographs. 
i2mo,    pp.    167.     Poughkeepsie:  G.   W.    Caldwell. 

Call,  Annie  Payson.  E very-Day  Living.  i2mo, 
pp.  214.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Carman,  Bliss.  Pipes  of  Pan.  i2mo,  pp.  668. 
Portrait.     Boxed.     Boston:   L.  C.   Page  &  Co.     $2. 

Mr.  Carman's  volume  of  668  pages 
comprizes  five  volumes  heretofore  pub- 
lished under  the  same  title  with  varying 
subtitles,  the  five  being  now  bound  up 
as  one  without  changing  the  folios.  It 
has  an  ornamental  title-page  and  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  the  author.  But  it 
does  not  include  his  entire  output  in  verse. 
"Sappho,"  a  book  of  one  hundred  lyrics, 
and  his  "Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward"  are  still  published  separately. 

Carrington,  FitzRoy.  The  Pilgrim's  Staff. 
Poems,  divine  and  moral,  arranged  and  selected. 
i8mo,  pp.  125.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Colton,  Arthur.  The  Cruise  of  the  Violetta. 
i2mo,   pp.  x-313.     New  York:   Henry  Holt   &  Co. 

$    -SO. 

Mr.  Colton's  new  novel  is  conceived  in 
an  unconventional,  not  to  say  freakish, 
style.  Banter  and  sarcasm  prevail  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Humor  is  not 
lacking,  but  it  is  seldom  wholesome  or 
spontaneous.  The  book  begins  with  a 
story  of  adventure.  One  of  the  principal 
characters  is  Dr.  Ulswater,  a  "large, 
bushy"  man  who  has  studied  in  the 
German  universities  and  practised  medi- 
cine in  Italy  and  Ceylon.  Incidentally  he 
owns  a  silver-mine  in  Nevada,  and  has  a 
hobby,  which    is    archeology.     Altho    the 


author  regards  him  as  a  man  of  learning,  he 
conveys  to  the  reader  an  invincible  sug- 
gestion of  that  character  in  Shakespeare 
who  had  been  "at  a  great  feast  of  learning 
and  brought  home  the  scraps."  This 
strangely  compounded  creature  is  con- 
trasted with  another,  Mrs.  Mink,  a  rich 
widow,  owner  of  the  Violetta.  The 
party  embark  for  the  tropics  and  are 
boarded  near  Haiti  by  revolutionary 
blacks  who  would  fain  possess  themselves 
of  the  yacht  and  add  it  to  their  navy. 
The  patriots  are  neatly  overreached  by 
an  ingenious  ruse  of  Dr.  Ulswater — laugh- 
ing-gas being  the  means  of  their  undoing. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
fantastic  adventures.  A  consistent  flip- 
pancy of  style  is  well  maintained. 

Cooke,  Edmund  Vance.  Told  to  the  Little  Tot. 
Illustrated  by  Bessie  Collins  Pease,  nmo,  pp.  132. 
New  York:   Dodge  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

Dole,  Charles  Fletcher.  The  Hope  of  Immor- 
tality. Small  nmo,  pp.  61.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Eldridge,  Gardner  S.  The  Coming  Man.  i2mo, 
pp.  197.     New  York:- Eaton  &  Mains.      75  cents. 

Fennollosa,  Mary  McNeil.  The  Dragon-Painter. 
Illustrated  by  Gertrude  McDaniel.  nmo,  pp.  262. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Foster,  John  W.  The  Practice  of  Diplomacy: 
As  Illustrated  in  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States.  With  bibliography  and  index.  8vo,  pp.  401. 
Boston  and  New  York:   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $3. 

This  work,  a  companion  volume  and 
supplement  of  the  author's  "A  Century 
of  American  Diplomacy,"  is  intended  to 
set  forth  the  part  taken  by  American 
diplomatists  in  the  elevation  and  purifi- 
cation of  diplomacy.  Tho  technical  in 
part  as  setting  forth  the  rules  and  proce- 
dure of  diplomatic  intercourse,  it  has  been 
prepared  for  the  general  reader  and,  need- 
less to  say,  it  has  the  literary  distinction 
which  characterizes  the  works  of  this  ex- 
perienced and  able  writer  on  diplomacy. 
We  learn  from  the  opening  pages  that  the 
United  States  has  had  an  important  share 
in  shaping  and  improving  international 
law.  The  very  fact  that  the  United 
States  began  its  career  as  an  independent 
state  and  without  a  national  history,  un- 
trammeled  by  precedents  and  traditions, 
has,  the  author  points  out,  made  it  easier 
for  its  foreign  agents  to  discard  the  prec- 
edents of  diplomacy  and  to  institute 
sincerer  standards  than  those  which  were 
formerly  in  vogue.  He  cites  Jefferson 
and  Franklin,  Adams  and  Morris,  Jay  and 
Pinckney,  as  unsurpassed  among  the 
representatives  of  old  European  states 
for  statesmanship  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments. Mr.  Foster  has  evidently  com- 
posed his  work  with  a  view  to  the  needs 
of  those  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
nation.     He     has     provided     useful     and 


interesting  chapters  on  the  utility  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  the  duties  of  a  diplomat 
to  his  own  and  foreign  governments,  the 
consular  service,  the  negotiation  and 
framing  of  treaties,  arbitration  and  inter- 
national claims. 

Foster,  R.  F.  Skat  Manual.  i6mo,  pp.  194. 
New  York:   McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Fraser,  Mrs.  Hugh.  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Lord: 
A  Romance  of  the  Washingtons.  nmo,  pp.  428. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mrs.  Fraser,  who  is  a  sister  of  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  revealed  in  her  former  novel, 
"A  Maid  of  Japan"  some  rare  and  inter- 
esting qualities,  and  these,  with  additional 
merits,  are  found  in  her  new  story  "In 
the  Shadow  of  the  Lord."  It  is  described 
as  "a  romance  of  the  Washingtons"  and 
depicts  the  court  life  of  George  III.,  and 
politics  in  Virginia  before  the  Revolution. 
The  home  influences  that  developed  George 
Washington  are  portrayed  in  a  narrative 
of  fine  human  interest.  The  incidents 
of  the  novel  center  largely  round  the  career 
of  Mary  Washington.  The  story  of  her 
marriage  to  Augustine  Washington,  their 
journey  to  Virginia,  and  their  adventurous 
life  in  the  new  country  form  an  interesting 
and  picturesque  document  of  American 
colonial  days. 

A  fine  moral  atmosphere  pervades  the 
book.  The  men  and  women  of  that  day, 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  American 
greatness,  were  of  a  simpler  type  than 
their  present  descendants,  and  their  virtues 
and  ideals,  set  in  contrast  with  those  of 
modern  days,  are  full  of  interest  for  us. 
These  lives,  lived  "in  the  shadow  of  the 
Lord,"  have  evidently  had  a  deep  appeal 
for  Mrs.  Fraser,  and  the  impressions  she 
gives  of  this  charming  past  are  vivid  and 
informing. 

In  the  later  pages  of  the  novel,  George 
Washington  himself  appears  and  lingers 
upon  the  stage.  Here  perhaps  the  author 
stands  in  some  slight  peril.  Thackeray 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  greatest  of 
Americans  an  important  character  in  one 
of  his  well-known  novels,  and,  as  we  know, 
the  attempt  brought  disappointment. 
In  like  manner  Mrs.  Fraser 's  portrait  of 
Washington  hardly  fills  the  frame  of  one's 
ideal.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  novel 
is  a  creditable  and  interesting  picture  of 
colonial   days. 

Gale,  Zona.  Romance  Island.  With  illustra- 
tions by  Hermann  C.  Wall,  nmo,  pp.  394-  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     Si. so. 

Glbbs,  Philip  Men  and  Women  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Illustrated  with  28  plates  reproduced 
from  contemporary  prints.  Square  8vo,  pp.  xii-390. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     S7  net. 

Gordak,  William  Walstein.  Here's  Luck  to 
Lora,  and  Other  Poems.  Small  nmo,  pp.  62.  New 
York.   Benj.  R.  Tucker. 
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Higlnbotham,  Harlow  N.  The  Making  of  a 
Merchant,  umo,  pp.  210.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  author  of  this  eminently  practical 
book,  formerly  a  partner  of  the  late  Mar- 
shall Field,  was  president  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  He  is  a  prom- 
inent financier,  and  the  views  which  he 
here  sets  forth  are  the  result  of  thirty- 
eight  years  of  experience  in  mercantile 
affairs.  He  has  been  brought  into  e'osc 
contact  with  employees,  having  himself 
risen  from  the  humblest  station  in  the 
firm.  Mr.  Higinbotham  sets  out  with 
the  warning  that  only  those  with  a  natural 
vocation  for  trading  should  enter  upon  a 
commercial  career.  He  asserts  that  thou- 
sands of  men  go  into  the  business  of  store- 
keeping  without  having  the  slightest 
natural  capacity  for  it.  The  ability  to 
play  the  game  of  barter  and  sale  is  declared 
to  be  so  marked  a  talent  that  it  will  come 
to  the  surface  no  matter  what  calling  the 
possessor  of  it  may  be  following. 

There  are  chapters  containing  practical 
hints  upon  the  details  of  business  that 
involve  success — buying  merchandise,  the 
treatment  of  employees,  the  department 
store  and  its  management,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  "credit  man,"  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  credit,  the  rewards 
and  humors  of  the  "credit  desk,"  and  the 
storekeeper's   credits  and   collections. 

Hodges,  George.  The  Happy  Family.  Rubri- 
cated. i2mo,  pp.  44.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     75  cents. 

Ireland,  Mary  E.  The  Young  Violinist.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  140.  New  York:  The  Saalfield 
Publishing  Co.     $1. 

Kobbe,  Gustav.  Famous  American  Songs.  Illus- 
trated. Rubricated.  nmo,  pp.  xx-169.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Magnay,  Sir  William.  The  Master  Spirit.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Cameron.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-319.  Bos- 
ton:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Marden,  Orison  Swett.  Success  Nuggets.  i8mo, 
pp.  76.     New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.      75  cents. 

Mears,  Mary.  The  Breath  of  the  Runners. 
nmo,  pp.  293.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.     $1.50. 

Murray,  Clara.  Playtime.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.   128.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Nicoll,  W.  Robertson.  The  Key  of  the  Blue 
Closet,  umo,  pp.  299.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.     $1.40  net. 

Dr.  Nicoll's  book  is  not  a  novel,  but  a 
volume  of  essays  dealing  with  life  and 
•books  and  penetrated  with  that  sane 
philosophy  for  which  the  editor  of  The 
Bookman  (London)  is  noted.  It  is  not 
unsuggestive  of  Thackeray's  essays  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  the  faculty 
•of  investing  trifles  light  as  air  with  real 
interest.  His  literary  gift  can  clothe  the 
commonplace  with  attractiveness  and  in- 
vest familiar  things  with  a  new  interest. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  shelves  in 
this  "Blue  Closet"  is  undoubtedly  the 
one  assigned  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  George 
Eliot,  and  Jane  Austen,  three  favorites 
of  the  author.  These  women  are  cited 
as  examples  of  the  dual  life  led  by  all — 
the  life  of  reality  and  the  life  of  imagina- 
tion. Dr.  Nicoll  asserts  that  whatever 
ma;.  id  of  the  capacities  of  won 

it   can   nnt    be   denied    that    it   is  in   fiction 
that    their    highest    distinction    lias    been 
ined.     He  thinks  that  it  is  impossible 
thai  a  woman  should  write  a  novel  writh- 
showing  something  of  her  own  heart. 
volume  contains  interesting  sketches 
minus  Englishmen,  living  and 
id 

Nielsen  pacy 

ted   undi 


xiii-378-481.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$7.50  net. 

An  English  version  of  Dr.  Nielsen's 
authoritative  and  standard  work  on  the 
Papacy  in  one  of  its  most  momentous 
epochs  was  desirable.  The  translation 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mason, 
of  Cambridge,  England,  will  be  received 
with  interest  by  scholars.  The  author, 
a  Danish  scholar  of  European  reputation, 
was  formerly  Bishop  of  Aalborg,  Den- 
mark, and  now  presides  over  the  important 
diocese  of  Aarhus.  In  his  philosophical 
outlook  upon  history  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  antithesis  of  George  Brandes,  that 
other  Dane  who  has  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  scholar  and  critic,  and 
whose  intellectual  caliber  is  indicated  by 
the  characterization  of  him  as  the  "Taine 
of  the  North."  It  is  an  immense  field 
that  Dr.  Nielsen  has  covered.  That  cen- 
tury "rose  dark  and  threatening  for  the 
Roman  Church"  and  was  destined  to  be  a 
period  of  travail  from  which  the  historic 
institution  was  to  emerge  now  in  triumph, 
now  in  defeat.  The  story  does  not  open 
at  the  actual  threshold  of  the  century, 
the  author  deeming  it  essential  to  preface 
his  main  theme  with  an  outline  of  church 
history  anterior  to  the  Revolution  and 
Napoleon,  and  thus  to  set  forth  clearly  the 
traditions  and  ideals  which  brought  the 
Roman  Church  into  apparent  antagonism 
with  the  new  conception  of  science. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  first  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  the  powerful  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  has  left  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  the  history  of  the  Papacy 
and  Church  in  general.  The  bitter  con- 
troversies of  the  order  with  the  various 
governments  of  Europe  and  its  memora- 
ble suppression  by  Clement  XIV.  are  told 
with  a  wealth  of  interesting  detail  and 
comment  not  available  in  general  treatises 
on  the  subject.  Naturally  Pius  IX.  is 
the  chief  protagonist  upon  the  ample 
stage  of  nineteenth-century  papal  history. 
Even  the  long  and  eventful  pontificate  of 
Leo  XIII.  must  yield  to  that  reign  in  point  of 
historic  importance.  Dr.  Nielsen  has  shown 
a  high  appreciation  of  this  fact,  and  his 
account  of  the  series  of  crises,  material 
and  intellectual,  which  synchronized  with 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  forms  a  fascina- 
ting chapter  of  his  book. 

Parlin,  Frank  E.,  A.M.  The  Quincy  Word-List. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  i6mo,  pp.  140.  New  York: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Peixotto,  Ernest  C.  By  Italian  Seas.  Illus- 
trated by  the  author.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-233.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Perez,  Isaac  Loeb.  Stories  and  Pictures.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Yiddish  by  Helena  Frank.  i2mo, 
pp.  450.     Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication  Society. 

Si.  50. 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin.  Janet:  Her  Winter  in  Quebec. 
Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  nmo,  pp. 
370.     Boston:  Little,   Brown   &  Co. 

Richards,  Laura  E.  The  Silver  Crown,  umo, 
pp.  103.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Si. 25. 

Rideout,  TIenty  Milner.     Beached  Keels,      nmo, 
pp.  300.     Boston  and  New  York:   Houghton,  Mifflin 
Si. 50. 

Rosebery,      Lord.     Lord     Randolph     Churchill. 
portrait.     8vo,  pp.   202.     New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $2.25  net. 

Since  it  became  known  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery  intended  to  devote  a  volume  to  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  who  had  been  his 
intimate  friend,  the  work  lias  been  awaited 
with  eager  interest.  It  is  not  likely  to 
disappoint    1  itions,   foi    tho  without 

"revelations"  it  contains  ■-nine  charac- 
teristically piquant  accounts  of  famous 
figures     in     British     politics    during     Lord 

Randolph's  palmy  days,  with  glimpses  of 


Salisbury,    Gladstone,    Parnell,  and   other 
historic  figures. 

In  the  opening  pages  laudatory  allusion 
is  made  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  life 
of  his  father.  The  author  regards  that 
work  as  "little  less  than  marvelous, 
considering  the  obvious  difficulties  that 
beset  the  task."  Nevertheless  he  does  not 
consider  it  complete  in  every  respect,  and 
in  his  own  work  on  Lord  Randolph  he 
supplements  it  by  giving  some  highly 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  virtual 
compact  made  by  the  Tory  statesman 
with  Parnell.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book, 
and  will  tend  to  alter  in  some  degree  the 
general  conception  of  Lord  Randolph's 
relation  to  the  question  of  home  rule.  It 
is  a  striking,  many-sided  personality  that 
Lord  Rosebery  depicts.  The  author's  ear- 
liest remembrance  of  the  future  founder 
of  ' '  Tory  Democracy ' '  was  that  of  a  small 
Eton  boy  in  an  "extremely  disreputable 
hat."  Even  then  he  had  a  "reckless 
appearance" — the  boy  was  father  to  the 
man.  Disraeli,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
was  Lord  Randolph's  political  model. 
In  many  respects,  however,  the  imitator 
surpassed  the  original.  The  later  Tory 
leader  is  declared  to  have  been  at  his  best 
on  the  platform  before  a  great  audience. 
In  this  field,  according  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
he  surpassed  not  merely  Disraeli,  but 
every  one  in  living  memory  except  Glad- 
stone, Bright,  and  Chamberlain.  In  lit- 
erary quality  and  in  the  human  interest 
of  its  pages  this  book  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  former  monographs  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author. 

Salmon,  Lucy  Maynard.  Progress  in  the  House- 
hold, nmo,  pp.  197.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.10  net. 

Schwartz,  Julia  A.  Elinor's  College  Career.  In 
four  parts.  Illustrated  by  Ellen  Wetherald  Ahrens. 
nmo,  pp.  335.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Seawell,  Molly  Elliot.  The  Loves  of  the  Lady 
Arabella.  With  illustrations  by  Clarence  F.  Under- 
wood. Decorations  by  Franklin  Booth,  nmo, 
pp.  244.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
$1.50. 

Smith,  Anna  Harris.  A  Longfellow  Calendar. 
i6mo,  pp.  137.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
So  cents  net. 

Snaith,  John  Collis.  Henry  Northcote.  nmo, 
pp.  386.     Boston:   Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Thome,  Guy.  Made  in  His  Image,  nmo, 
pp.  432.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Thurston,  E.  Temple.  Traffic.  The  story  of 
a  faithful  woman,  nmo,  pp.  379.  Frontispiece. 
New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.     $i.so. 

Wallace,  Lew.  An  Autobiography.  Illustrated. 
2  vols.  pp.  1027.  New  York  and  London:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $5  net. 

Waltermire,  Beecher  W.  Buckeye  Ballads. 
8vo,  pp.  83.  Toledo,  O.  Published  for  the  author 
by  The  Legal  News. 

Walters,  H.  B.  The  Art  of  the  Greeks.  With 
112  plates  and  18  illustrations  in  the  text.  Large 
8vo,   pp.   xvi-277.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

S6net. 

Weikel,  Anna  Hamlin.  Betty  Baird.  Illus- 
trations from  drawings  by  Ethel  Pennewill  Brown, 
nmo,  pp.  279.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Wendell,   Barrett.     Liberty,   Union,  and  Democ- 
racy:    The     National     Ideals     of     America,      nmo, 
pp.327.     New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. as- 
White,  F.  M.    The  Slave  of  Silence.     Illustrated, 
nmo,  pp.  318.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

White,  Fred  M.     The  Corner  House.     Illustrated, 
nmo,    pp.    317.     New    York:   R.    F.    Fenno    & 
Sl.5°- 

W  llllamson,  C.  N.  and  A  M.   Rosemary  in  Search 
Father.     Illustrated,      nmo,    pp.    140.      Now 
York:   McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Winter,  Alice  Ames.  Jewel  Weed.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Harrison  Fisher,  nmo,  pp.  434.  Indian- 
apolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     $1.50. 

Wlster,  Mrs.  A.  L.     Happy-Go-Lucky ;  or,  Lea 
from    the  Life  of  a  I  ir-Nothing.     With  illus- 

trations in  color  and  tint  by  Philipp  Grot  Johann 
and  Professor  Edmund  Kanoldt,  and  marginal 
drawings  by  Eva  Nagel  Wolf.  Square  nmo,  pp. 
115.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.     $2. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Fallen. 

By  Lily  A.  Long. 

And  were  ye  of  the  Seekers,  ye  fallen. 

Ye  merged  in  the  mire  ? 
When  ye  clutched  so,  and  stumbled,  and  stifled, 

Were  ye  led  by  Desire, — 
God's  angel  of  longing,  whose  task  is 

To  set  souls  afire? 

Too  feeble  the  flame  of  your  burning  1 

Was  passion  so  pale 
Ye  could  drown  it  in  drafts  for  the  body? 

Could  nothing  avail 
To  fire  you  to  mightily  conquer 

Or  mightily  fail  ? 

Nay,  truly,  God's  angel  of  longing 

Who  sets  souls  afire 
Must  chafe  when  the  snatched  spark  of  heaven 

Falls  so  in  the  mire 
To  sputter  in  pitiful  sinning 

And  weakly  expire. 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (November). 


Aller  Seelen. 

By  Mabel  Earle. 

The  mist  in  the  air,  and  the  moon  in  the  sky, 
And  a  wind  from  the  pine-grown  height; 

The  living  years  are  a  breath  gone  by, 
And  the  dead  years  live  to-night. 

The  mist  in  the  air,  rain-washed  and  sweet; 

The  moon  on  the  pine-slopes  blue; 
The  long  thin  hill-grass  under  my  feet — 

But  where  are  I  and  You  ? 

The  rocks  and  the  rain-sweet  wind  are  here, 
The  moon  and  the  mountain  grass; 

The  living  soul  of  a  long-dead  year 
Walks  on  the  pine-crowned  pass. 

But  You  and  I  have  journeyed  far 

On  a  long  unresting  track, 
From  the  Souls  We  Were  to  the  Souls  We  Are- 

A  goal  whence  none  go  back. 

The  dead  years  rise  on  the  rain-washed  wind, 

And  walk  in  the  world  they  knew ; 
But  living  or  dead  we  shall  not  find 

The  souls  that  were  I  and  You. 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (November). 


The  Vampire  City. 

By  Reginald  Wright  Kaufpman. 


Come  with  me  into  Babylon!    Here  to  my  woodland 

seat 
Over  the  miles  she  lures  and  smiles — the  smile  of 

the  bitter-sweet; 
I  hear  the  distant  cadence,  the  siren-song  she  sings; 
I   smell    the   incense   burning   where   her   great   red 

censer  swings. 


II. 


Out  of  the  night  she  calls  me,  the  night  that  is  her 

day; 
I  see  the  gleam  of  her  million  lights  a  thousand  miles 

away; 
As  the  roar  of  a  mighty  army  I  hear  her  pulses  beat 
With  the  tramp  of  the  restless  vandals,  the  rush  of 

the  wearied  feet. 


III. 


Ever  and  ever  onward  a  white  procession  goes  : 
Youths  with  the  strength  of  lions,  maids  with  the 
breath  of  the  rose — 


The  soap  one  finds  in  most  hotels 
and  sleeping  cars  is — the  kind  one  finds 
in  most  sleeping  cars  and  hotels. 

Highly  scented  ?  Yes.  Colored  ?  Of 
course. 

But  you  need  not  use  it  if,  before 
leaving  home,  you  have  had  the  fore- 
thought to  slip  a  half  cake  of  Ivory 
into  your  toilet  case. 

There  is  no  "free"  funcombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  i» 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  Bnest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


■y 


™  COAL  SAVING*  v 

In  your  home  is  impossible  without  the 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR 

This  device  maintains  11  uniform  temperature;  relieves  yon  of  nil  care  nnd  atten- 
tion; saves  eoaJ  and  prevents  any  possible  accident  from  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather  Docs  its  work  automatically  'which  means  accurately,  and  a  change  of  one 
degree  in  the  temperature  of  the  room  operates  the  dampers.  T'sed  with  hot  water  or1 
Steam  boilers,  furnaces  or  natural  gas.  All  adjustments  made  instantly  from  the  living 
room.  Costs  no  more  than  a  good  clock  and  has  proven  its  merit  for  a  quarter  of  a 
centurr.     Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Sold   on  «SO  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Recommended  and  sold  by  all  first-class  dealers  in  heating  apparatus. 

Free  illustrated  booklet. 

WM.  R.  SWEATT,  President,  1st  Ave.  and  »  St..  Minneapolis,  .Minn. 

New  England  Office.  D-157--  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Haas. 


ADJUST  HERE, 


IT'S  AUTOMATIC. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asKed  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Nowhere  in  all  automobile  construction  can  there  be  found  a  more  per- 
fect combination  of  excellent  features  than  in  the  four-cylinder  Cadillac 
Model  H  for  1907. 

Whatever  the  point  of  view — whether  it  be  its  smooth  and  perfectly- 
balanced  action,  its  ease  of  control,  its  comfort  of  riding,  its  finish  and  me 
chanical  refinement,  this  new  model  is  not  excelled  by  the  costliest  types  of 
either  American  or  foreign  manufacture.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  many 
tried  and  true  principles  of  the  wonderful  single -cylinder  Cadillac,  developed 
four-fold  and  perfected  to  the  highest  degree. 

Greatly  increased  safety  of  riding  is  obtained  through  the  new  and  exclu- 
sive double-acting  steering  gear;  a  new  marine-type  governor  minimizes 
vibration  and  fuel  consumption  by  regulating  the  speed  of  the  engine  under 
all  conditions — these  and  many  other  superior  features  place  the  Cadillac  in 
the  front  rank  as  a  serviceable,  economical,  thoroughly  dependable  motorcar. 
Arrange  for  a  demonstration  with  your  nearest  dealer — and  let  him  show  you 
why  the  eyes  of  the  motor  world  are  on  this  new  Cadillac.  30  horse  power ; 
50  miles  an  hour;  $2,500.  Booklet  AD,  and  dealer's  address  on  request. 
Other  Cadillac  Models  are:  Model  K.  Runabout,  $750;  Model  M.  Light, 
Touring  Car,  $950.    All  prices  I .  o.  b.  Detroit  and  do  not  include  lamps. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


POPE-HARTFORD  MODEL  L 

25-30  H.  P.  $2750 

(EXTENSION  TOP  $150  EXTRA) 


POPE-HARTFORD  MODEL  L  represents  the  cumulative  experience  of  twenty-nine  years'  active  work 
in  building  and  selling  mechanical  vehicles.  It  is  a  four-cylinder,  water-cooled  touring  car  proved  by  adequate 
tests  to  be  unusually  efficient,  quiet  running  and  dependable,  a  modern  machine  that  rivals  many  an  expensive 
car  and  cannot  be  approached  by  any  1907  model  of  anywhere  near  the  price.     Detailed  information  on  request. 

POPE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

HARTFORD,   CONN. 
WE  EXHIBIT  IN  NEW  YORK,  AT  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  ONLY,  JAN.  12-19 


i    A  SUITABLE    L 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT  # 


iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij'1  wy 

The  perplexing  question,  "What  shall 
I    give   for   Christmas?"  is  wisely    an- 
swered   by  people  who  have  adopted  the 
method  of  presenting 

A    s\\l\«.«.    ACCOUNT 
to  children,  relatives  and  friends. 

ill  ir  or   more,    \v.'    i-j-ur-   n 

'me  of  the  persona 
n  ho] 

■  11I  Oip in  in  time  e 

fSCND   FOR   BUUlMtl   ..fC'BANKINQ   BY  WIAI 


/0WENSBORO  SAVINGS 

BANK  &   TRUST  COMPANY. 

jas  M.MRRiSH.      0WENSB0R0.  KY. 


Investors 
Attention! 


Send  for  a  complete  descriptive  memo- 
randum  of  our  on-hand 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

for  sale,  and  also  booklet  with  reference 
to  our  methods  of  doing  business.    We 
sold  farm  Loans  to  Investors  for 
more  tban  23  years,  witbout  the  I 
a  dollar. 

au  securities  are  personally 
You  gel  from  88  to  $5  worth  of  security 
for  every  dollar  you  Invest.     HI 

references        \\  I  Itfl  for  I     '    ICUlaTS. 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co.  Box  "8"  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Toward  her,   but   never  from   her,   throned  on  her 

armored   isles ; 
They  give  her  their  lives  for  homage,  but  the  City 

only  smiles. 


IV. 


They  know  that  her  breasts  are  poison;  they  know- 
that  her  lips  are  lies, 
And  half  revealed  is  the  death  concealed  in  the  pools 

of  her  occult  eyes; 
Yet   still    she    is    calling   ever,    and    echo    is    never 

dumb  : 
Follow  us  into  Babylon!    Mistress  of  Life,  we  come! 
— From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Lines  on  Helen  Keller. 

By  Susan  Coolidge. 

Behind  her  triple  prison-bars  shut  in 

She  sits,  the  whitest  soul  on  earth  to-day; 
No  shadowing  stain,  no  whispered  hint  of  sin, 

Into  that  sanctuary  finds  the  way. 

There  enters  only  clear  and  proven  truth 
Apportioned  for  her  use  by  loving  hands 
And  winnowed  from  all  knowledge  of  all  lands 

To  satisfy  her  ardent  thirst  of  youth. 

Like  a  strange  alabaster  mask  her  face, 

Rayless  and  sightless,  set  in  patience  dumb, 
Until  like  quick  electric  currents  come 

The  signals  of  life  into  her  lonely  place; 

Then,  like  a  lamp  just  lit,  an  inward  gleam 
Flashes  within  the  mask's  opacity, 
The  features  glow  and  dimple  suddenly, 

And  fun  and  tenderness  and  sparkle  seem 
To  irradiate  the  lines  once  dull  and  blind, 

While  the  white  slender  fingers  reach  and  cling 

With   quick   imploring   gestures,    questioning 

The  mysteries  and  the  meanings  :    to  her  mind. 

The  world  is  not  the  sordid  world  we  know; 
It  is  a  happy  and  benignant  spot 
Where  kindness  reigns  and  jealousy  is  not, 

And  men  move  softly,  dropping  as  they  go 

The  golden  fruit  of  knowledge  for  all  to  share. 
And  Love  is  King,  and  Heaven  is  very  near, 
And  God  to  whom  each  separate  soul  is  dear 

Makes  fatherly  answer  to  each  whispered  prayer. 

Ah,  little  stainless  soul,  shut  in  so  close, 
May  never  hint  of  doubt  creep  in  to  be 
A  shadow  on  the  calm  security 

Which  wraps  thee,  as  its  fragrance  wraps  a  rose. 

—  From  "Last  Verses"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 


The  Poet. 

By  Arthur  Stringer. 

He  asked  not  worldly  things  nor  cried  for  fame. 
But  watched  with  musing  eyes  where  idly  came. 
And  fretted  on,  his  brothers  of  far  mart 
And  field  and  loom — and  bared  to  them  his  heart. 
Since  they,  with  all  their  wheaten  loaves,  still  went 
An-hungered  with  life's  old,  grim  discontent. 

Blithely  at  times  and  solemn-sweet  he  played 
1  his  foolish  pipe,  and  strangely  swayed 
Their  hearts  to  easing  laughter  and  to  tears, 
Till  market-cry  and  loom-roar  closed  their  ears 
And  they  forgot!  For  life,  they  held  indeed. 
Of  gold  and  much  soft  linen  still  had  need, 

And  they  had  all  their  lives  to  live — and  yet 
One  old,  vague  want  they  could  not  quite  forget! 
So  since  with  empty  souls  they  went  and  came, 
This  musing  idler,  held  once  up  to  shame. 
His  heart  of  dream  flung  at  their  hurrying  I 
And  they,  in  their  great  hunger,  lo,  did  1 

— From  N    .ember). 
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PERSONAL. 

Judge   Gary   and   the  Chicago  Anarchists.— 

Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary,  who  died  recently  in  Chicago, 
was  probably  "the  Nestor  of  the  American  bench," 
remarks  the  Boston  Transcript.  In  three  weeks  he 
would  have  been  eighty-five  years  old,  and  for  forty- 
three  years  he  had  uivuiiird  a  position  on  the  bench. 
"These  facts  alone,"  continues  this  paper,  "would 
have  given  Judge  Gary  a  place  in  our  judicial  an- 
nals, but  he  was  in  his  time  a  historical  character, 
having  presided  at  the  trial  of  'the  Chicago  anar- 
chists' in  1886,  and  having  passed  upon  them  the 
sentence  of  death  decreed  by  the  jury  as  to  seven 
■of  the  accused."  His  handling  of  this  case  is  thus 
further  treated  by  The  Transcript  : 

In  a  certain  sense  Judge  Gary  on  that  occasion 
did  what  was  simply  his  obvious  duty,  but  to  sit  on 
the  bench  for  the  trial  of  ' '  the  Haymarket  anarchists ' ' 
required  nerve,  and  in  that  quality  he  was  not  lack- 
ing. Indeed,  he  displayed  it  to  an  extent  that 
made  orderly  Chicago  apprehensive  for  his  safety. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  scores  of  threatening  letters 
daily,  and  it  was  openly  proclaimed  by  anarchist 
sympathizers  that  if  he  passed  a  capital  sentence  on 
the  prisoners,  he  "would  die  with  his  boots  on." 
The  authorities  proposed  to  give  him  an  armed 
guard  to  escort  him  to  and  from  the  courthouse, 
but  he  would  not  have  it.  A  detective  having  been 
•ordered  to  shadow  Judge  Gary  for  his  protection, 
the  judge  detected  the  officer  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  him  alone.  Throughout  the  trial  he  went  his 
Way  unattended,  and,  tho  the  little  white-haired 
man — he  was  sixty-five  then — was  well  known  to 
thousands,  he  suffered  no  molestation,  proving  that 
there  is  something  in  the  old  saying  "Threatened 
men  live  long." 

Judge  Gary's  rulings  on  the  trial  were  criticized 
•at  the  time  as  bearing  hardly  on  the  defendants,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustained 
them.  He  was  the  first  judge  in  the  United  States 
Who  ever  passed  sentence  of  death  on  men  convicted 
of  murderous  conspiracy  against  the  law,  for  that 
Was  in   effect   the  essence   of  the   indictment.     The 


BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION. 
Lady  of  Fifty  Looks  Like  Sixteen. 


A  Nashville  lady  found  a  way  to  beautify 
her  complexion  without  the  use  of  drugs  or 
face  creams. 

"  Before  I  began  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts," 
she  writes,  "  I  was  convinced  I  could  not 
live  long.  I  was  sick  all  the  time ;  heart 
trouble,  kidneys  seriously  affected,  eyesight 
bad,  sense  of  smell  was  gone  and  hearing 
very  poor. 

"  My  family  thought  I  had  dropsy  and 
could  not  get  well,  and  I  only  ate  Grape- 
Nuts  because  I  slept  better  afterwards — did 
not  dream  I  could,  be  entirely  cured,  had 
quit  all  treatment  and  given  up  hope. 

"After  spending  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  being  under  the  best  physicians  for 
three  years  without  relief,  I  commenced 
eating '  Grape-Nuts  food  three  times  a  day 
and  now  I  am  sound  as  a  dollar,  am  in  per- 
fect health,  fifty  years  old  and  my  complex- 
ion is  better  than  some  girls  at  sixteen. 

"I  never  have  headache,  nerves  are 
strong,  sight  so  much  improved  I  need  no 
glasses,  heart  and  kidneys  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

' '  Your  Grape-Nuts  alone  cured  me  and  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Postum  Co.  I  have  told  hundreds  of 
people  what  cured  me.  It  was  simple  food 
that  I  could  digest." 

"There's  a  reason."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

It  sometimes  amazes  persons  what  damage 
has  been  done  by  improper  eating,  not 
knowing  any  better  way.  A  change  to 
Grape-Nuts  soon  tells  the  storv.  Read  the 
famous  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellvllle,"  in 
pkgs. 


WHY? 


Why  has  the  STODDARD-DAYTON  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder  in  two  years? 

Why  has  it  attained  such  wide-spread  popularity  and  such  a 
splendid  reputation  in  so  short  a  time? 

In  1905,  the  first  year  the  STODDARD-DAYTON  tour- 
ing car  appeared,  it  met  with  immediate  and  emphatic  favor,  and 
our  entire  output  was  quickly  snapped  up  by  motor-wise  people. 
In  1906,  the  second  year,  our  sales  showed 

An  Increase  of  More  Than  400  Per  Cent. 
over  the  first  season's  production.     Already  orders  on  our  books 
for  1907  are  over  300  per  cent,  above  our  entire   1906   output. 
Compare  these  figures  with  those  of  some  of  the  older  makers. 

Why  have  these  results  been  obtained  ?" 

We  will  tell  you — 

FIRST:  Because  the  car  has  genuine  merit  and  has  proven  it 
in  many  a  contest  and  on  many  a  long  tour. 

SECOND:  Because  it  is  honestly  made  in  our  own  factory 
and  is  sold  at  an  honest  price. 

THIRD:  Because  it  has  beautiful  lines,,  is  extremelv  silent, 
is  light  in  weight  and  yet  very  powerful. 

Model-F-a  5-passenger  touring  car,  30-35  H.P.,  equipped  with  our  new  Stoddard-Dayton 
motor,  more  powerful  than  last  year's  engine;  4  cylinders  (4^8  x  5  inches);  sliding  gear 
transmission,  selective  type;  3  speeds  and  reverse;  34  inch  wheels;  enclosed  fenders,  and 
strut  rods  which  take  all  strain  off  rear  springs,  now  hung  in  shackles  at  both  ends. 

Price  $2,500  with  full  lamp  equipment.  BETTER  than  cars 
costing  more.     Our  1907  Booklet  will  interest  YOU. 

THE  DAYTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO..  DAYTON.  OHIO 


No.  22—        LIBRARY,  DEN.  DINING  ROOM   FURNITURE   IN  GENUINE 

l..\.\T10K.\  AND  DECORATIVE    MISSION  ;     "L'ART   NOUVEAU"  HALL- 

S5  5oCL0CKS.rELLARETTES.C'HAFING  DISH  CA_BINE1S,  MOORIS 

CHAIRS,  EASY  COUCHES,   ETC. 
Express    ^^ 

""Sbop  of  tbe  Grafters 

Haud-Mado  FuriiitUI'O  appeals  strongly  because  of  its  su- 
perior workmanship  ami  Lite  beauty,  originality  and  purity  06  its 
^designs,  Mostly  oak — some  mahogany — some  inlav.  ('rafters'  selected 
leather.  More  than  950  pieces  shown  111  the  Shop's  lt(H>k  of  ar- 
tistic interiors  and  16  pages  illustrating  complete  treatment  in  the 
furnishing  of  Dining-room,  Den,  Library,  Music  Room  and  Hall — in- 
valuable for  the  suggestions  they  offer  for  treatment  of  modern   homes* 

WHtp  fnr  this  150-paye  hook  wailed  fa  every  pieoew 
11  illVj  IVX  on  receipt  of  25  ets.+  or  32-    shpp^tf**., 
page  booklet  illustrating 50  pieces  free. 

Name  of  authorized  dealer  in   \  our  city  will  be  sent 
No.  22 — Crafter  Lantern. you  in  same  mail.     Where  not  represented-  through. 
,  lo 


Wood,  metal    and    art    glass,  local   dealer,   the    Craf'.ers   will    ship   on   approval,    ^^\ 
verv   quaint,    wired    complete  freight  paid  to  al!  points    east  of    the   Mississippi,  to 
for  electricity.     Height,  20  in.  points  west  equalised. 
Extends  from  wall  12  in.    If      THE  SHOP  OF  THE  CRAFTERS, 

^mK^  h^mI^  6«  w-  »-*  »-*.  «««—«•  i"  —  «*• 

ceipt  of    $5.50.    No. 23— Same  as  No.  22  with  wrought  Iroo  chain  to  ceiling  instead  of  wall  bracket. 


Ho.  338— »KSM 
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Tta  m$m  ®mmiM 


Here  are  the 
Reasons  Why  the  Fox 
Typewriter  is  a  Better 
Typewriter  Than  Any 
Other   Typewriter  Made  : 


U  has  Perfect  Visible  Writing.  The  entire  wri- 
ting line  is  in  the  direct  line  of  vision  of  the  operator 
and  all  the  matter  wiitten  remains  so — does  not  pass 
out  of  sight  under  any  part  of  the  machine. 

It  has  an  Assembling  Surfa.ce  for  the  Type 
Bars  of  I6J4  Inches  (other  visible  typewriters  4Jr6>. 
This  admits  of  the  use  of  a  typebar  7-16  of  an  inch 
wide  -an  adjustable  bat — gives  the  Fox  Visible  the 
durability  and  permanence  of  alignment  of  the 
"Blind"  machines,  a  hitherto  impossible  thing  in  the 
construction  of  visible  typewriters. 

It  has  Interchangeable  Carriages.  This  means 
that  if  you  own  a  Fox  you  do  not  have  to  buy  a 
new  typewriter  when  you  need  a  long  carriage  for 
your  machine.  Simply  buy  the  carriage.  It  is 
instantly  interchangeable  w:,h  the  one  already  on  the 

typewriter. 


\ 


T*tef)£W 


Visible 


It  has  «l  Ta.bule.tor.  Every  machine  is  supplied 
with  a  tabulator,  which  for  billing,  invoicing  and 
tabulating  figures  is  practically  indispensable.  It  is 
f  urnished/re*  with  each  machine. 

It  ha.s  a.r»  Automatic   Two    Color    Ribbon 

Movement.  The  ribbon  requires  not  the  slightest 
attention  from  the  operator  from  the  time  it  is  put  on 
the  machine  until  it  is  worn  out.  It  oscillates  so  that 
its  entire  surface  is  used  and  by  simply  touching  a 
button  in  the  keyboard  you  print  a  second  color  as 
desired. 

It  has  a  "Speed"  Escapement  so  that  by  simply 
moving  a  lever  the  machine  accommodates  itself  to 
the  speed  of  a  fast  or  a  slow  operator.  (This  prevents 
a  fast  operator  "piling"  letters  on  a  slow  machine.) 

You  ovigKt  to  have  these  features   Irv 


yovir  typewriter  to  secure  the  best  and 
most  economical   results— they  are   all 

found  only  irv 


TmejnIEW 


Visible 


They  place  the  Fox  away  in  the  lead  of  all 
competitors.  Let  us  prove  this  to  you  in  your 
office. 

ogue  on  application. 

rox  I  ypewriter  Company 

Factory  and  Executive  Office 
550   Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Branches  and  Representatives  in  all  Cities. 


men  who  threw  the  bombs  into  the  ranks  ot  the 
police  at  Haymarket  did  not  select  their  victims 
specifically  in  advance.  They  fired  upon  policemen 
because  they  were  policemen,  not  because  they  had 
personal  animus  against  particular  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  force.  In  charging  the  jury  Judge  Gary 
held  that  "if  any  one  of  the  defendants  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  law  by  force,  and  threw  the  bomb, 
then  the  defendants  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  were 
guilty  of  murder.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy,  and 
the  defendants  were  party  to  it,  they  were  guilty  of 
murder,  altho  the  date  of  the  culmination  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  not  been  fixed."  We  may  add.  in  pass- 
ing, since  the  interpretation  of  treaties  is  a  subject 
now  before  the  public,  that,  in  behalf  of  certain  of 
the  defendants  who  were  aliens,  it  was  contended 
before  the  Supreme  Court  that  Judge  Gary's  con- 
struction of  the  law  had  deprived  them  of  their 
treaty  rights  to  an  "impartial  trial,"  but  the  conten- 
tion was  dismissed. 

The  Chicago  tragedy  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  world.  The  trial  was  watched  everywhere,  as 
it  was  felt  that  "the  American  system"  was  at  stake, 
and  that  if  the  prisoners  were  not  convicted  under 
the  ordinary  law  and  by  the  ordinary  procedure, 
popular  government  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
periment whose  result  was  clouded  with  the  most 
powerful  doubts.  But  free  institutions  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  crisis,  in  the  persons  of  the  brave 
policemen  who,  stormed  at  with  bombs  and  show- 
ered with  bullets,  rallied  so  promptly  to  the  fray,  in 
the  jury  which  tried  the  prisoners,  and  in  the  judge 
who  presided.  The  civic  courage  of  the  community 
rose  the  higher  for  the  danger  it  faced. 


he   once   began    a   speech;     then, 
"outlanders"  in   the  audience,   he 


How  Kruger's  Prayer  Was  Answered. — The 

recent  unveiling  of  a  monument  over  the  grave  of 
the  late  Paul  Kriiger  in  Pretoria  is  taken  by  The 
Youth's  Companion  as  an  occasion  for  relating 
several  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  unfortunate 
Boer  patriot.     Says  this  paper  : 

The  once  supreme  figure  of  the  African  republic 
is  now  remembered  more  for  his  mistakes  than  for 
hi<-  achievements.  Fate  dealt  hardly  with  the  old 
ruler,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  making  of  a 
sturdy  nation.  Death  found  him  not  even  a  citizen 
of  the  country  of  which  he  had  been  president.  He 
died  in  exile,  his  land  in  subjection  to  a  foreigner. 
Imperious  and  domineering,  he  went  out  of  life  a 
beaten  man. 

Kriiger  possest  a  Bismarckian  g<ft  for  blunt  and 
vivid  phrases. 

"Go  back  and  tell  your  people  never,  never!" 
he  said  to  a  deputation.  "And  now  let  the  storm 
burst.  Protest!  Insist!  What  is  the  use?  I 
have  the  guns!" 

"My  friends,' 
perceiving  some 
added  : 

"But  you  are  not  all  friends;  some  are  thieves  and 
murderers.    Well— friends,  thieves,  and  murderers!" 

The  President  was  a  curious  mixture  of  piety 
and  shrewdness.  A  story  is  told  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  his  earlier  days. 

At  one  time,  when  game  was  very  scarce,  he 
went  with  a  party  to  hunt  the  hartbeest.  They 
scoured  the  veld  for  days  without  a  sign  of  their 
prey.  Paul  Kriiger  announced  then  his  purpose 
of  going  into  the  hills  to  pray  for  food,  like  a  patri- 
arch of  old. 

He  was  gone  for  a  number  of  hours.  When  he 
returned  he  announced  that  in  three  days  a  large 
herd  would  pass  that  way.  The  party  camped,  in 
1  han  the  appointe'd  time  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled,  and  much  game  was  secured.  The  Boer 
hunters  were  much  struck  with  wonder,  and  dubbed 
Kriiger  "the  man  of  prayer." 

Sane  time  after,  the  Kafir  who  accompanied 
ir  on  his  expedition  of  petition  told  the  truth 
of  the  affair.  Kriiger,  when  he  left  the  hunting- 
party,  had  struck  out  for  a  neighboring  Kafir 
kraal,  and  informed  the  natives  that  his  men  were 
starving.  If  they,  the  natives,  did  not  discover 
in  three  days,  he  said,  he  would  bring  his 
wboll  he  hill  and  kill  every  Kafir.     The 

-  method 
tunn  ured  the  region,  and  drove  the  game 


Elastic 
Book       —      Gases. 


A 
System: 

YOU  can  obtain  Slot>t£V£rnickt  "Elastic" 
Book  Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plate 
glass,  leaded  glass  or  plain  glass  doors, 

and  with  panel  ends  or  plain  ends.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  varied  and  artistic 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  with  these 
units,  which  embody  the  best  material,  finish 
and  mechanical  construction. 

All  units  controlled  by  our  non-binding 
door  equalizer. 

A  diagram  in  colors  showing  seven  dif- 
ferent finishes  appropriate  for  a  library 
mailed  on  request  for  Catalogue  M  106. 

Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Carried  in 
stock  by  atjents  in  over  1100  cities.  Where 
not  represented  we  ship  oa  approval,  freight 
prepaid. 


^bcSlot>«r\Vermck«eo. 

CINCINNATI. 


Branch  Stores: 


New  Yobk,  380-882  Broadway. 
Boston,  91-93  Federal  Street. 
Chicago;  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 


T>i reel  from  I  he  j4rtist'» 
Studio 

4  Queens 


(Hearts,  Diamond*. 

Clubs    Spa 


■0 


A  dainty  conceit,  executed 
and  published  in  the  moat  nttrac- 

tivf  manner.     Just  the  thing 

For  Den  or  Library 

Nothins  could  be  nicer  for 
Xmas.  Exquisitely  colored;  00 
extra  heavy  vellum  mounts, 
11x20,  ready  lor  fanning.  With 
or  without  calendar  pads.  Copy- 
right l>y  theartist.  anil  -ent  direct 
by  him  on  receipt  of  pn,  r.  SI. 00 
each,  or  $3.00  ■'•»  of  4. 

Money  refunded  ityouare  in  any 
way  disappointed. 

John  C.  Frohn 
7  C  Water  St..   But 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  A  new  philosophy-, 
discussing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  By  Charlbs  Hkodie  Patterson, 
Editor  of  "  Mind  "  8V0,  cloth,  3*6  pages.  #i.io  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs-,  New  York. 


WRITE 
Trie 

And  «e  will  writ*  the  music  and  present  to  BIO  N.Y.  Publishers  9 
A  HIT  will  make  you  RICH.  Send  now  for  Pre*  Bookie*. 
Metropolitan  Music  Co.,       88  SL  James  Bids;.,  New  Toffr. 


'WtftdA™: <Sont\ 
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■to  the  Boer  camp.     Thus  Kriigcr's  "prayer"  was 
answered. 


«"hild  Actors  on  the  Stage. — Mrs.  Taliaferro  is 
the  head  of  a  theatrical  exchange  in  New  York 
which  supplies  the  companies  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  country  besides,  with  the  child  actors 
desired  in  their  casts.  In  Leslie's  Weekly  this 
exchange  is  described,  and  some  of  the  more  notable 
of  its  young  patrons  are  mentioned.  From  this 
source  we  quote  the  following  : 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  fiftf-'  1  or  twenty 
little  ones  in  the  exchange,  and,  wnile  they  are 
waiting  for  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Taliaferro, 
they  sit  about  and  chat  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  grown-ups  in  other  theatrical  exchanges  not 
many  blocks  away.  The  children  just  back  from 
the  road  discuss  with  laughable  gravity  the  vicis- 
situdes that  they  have  experienced,  and  the  joys  and 
sorrows  associated  with  the  tour.  Introductions 
are  performed  here  with  much  formality.  There  is 
always  a  self-appointed  mistress  of  ceremonies 
among  the  girls,  who  tactfully  brings  together  the 
little  old-timers  and  the  new  recruits,  and  the 
chattering,  with  its  professional  flavor,  is  quite 
worth  one's  attention.  The  youngsters  regale  each 
other  with  reminiscences  of  the  plays  in  which  they 
have  taken  part  and  the  stars  they  have  supported. 
They  even  give  imitations  of  the  mannerisms  of  the 
leading  lady,  villain,  and  ingenue,  and  the  cleverness 
they  display  is  remarkable.  They  often  illustrate 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows  the  new  "business" 
which  they  created  in  certain  parts,  and  which  made 
a.  hit  with  the  manager  or  the  audience.  Little 
impromptu  entertainments  are  not  unusual  in  this 
part  of  the  office  while  the  children  are  waiting  to  be 
summoned  to  the  inner  sanctuary. 

While  on  the  road  the  mothers  of  the  children  ac- 
company'them,  or  a  governess  is  provided  by  Mrs. 
Taliaferro,  -so  that  their  education  may  go  on,  at 
least  to  some  extent.  The  majority  of  those  re- 
ceiving salaries  to  warrant  the  expense — for  few  of 
them  are  children  of  well-to-do  parents — are  given 
instruction  in  music,  French,  and  fencing,  for  a 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  naturally  lends  value 
to  their  services.  Little  ten-year-old  Leonie  Powers, 
who  is  with  John  Drew,  plays  an  entire  scene  in 
French. 

One  of  the  cleverest  boy  actors  on  the  stage,  and 
the  highest  salaried,  is  little  Richard  Storey,  who  is 
with  Blanche  Walsh  in  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata." 
Richard,  a  bright-faced  little  chap  of  eleven  years, 

COFFEE   IMPORTERS 
Publish  a  Book  About  Coffee. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
■Coffee  and  Postum  lately,  so  much  in  fact 
that  some  of  the  coffee  importers  and  roasters 
have  taken  to  type  to  promote  the  sale  of 
their  wares  and  check  if  possible  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  use  of  Postum  Food  Coffee. 

In  the  coffee  importers'  book  a  chapter  is 
headed  "  Coffee  as  a  Medicine"  and  advo- 
cates its  use  as  such. 

Here  is  an  admission  of  the  truth,  most 
important  to  all  interested. 

Every  physician  knows,  and  every 
thoughtful  person  should  know,  that  habit- 
ual use  of  any  "medicine"  of  the  drug- 
stimulant  type  of  coffee  or  whiskey  quickly 
causes  irritation  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
stimulated  and  finally  sets  up  disease  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  if  persisted  in.  It 
may  show  in  any  one  of  the  many  organs  of 
the  body  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
can  be  directly  traced  to  coffee  in  a  most 
unmistakable  way  by  leaving  off  the  active 
irritant — coffee — and  using  Postum  Food 
Coffee  for  a  matter  of  10  days.  If  the  result 
is  relief  from  nervous  trouble,  dyspepsia, 
bowel  complaint,  heart  failure,  weak  eyes 
or  any  other  malady  set  up  by  a  poisoned 
nervous  system,  you  have  your  answer  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  demonstration  in  mathe- 
matics. 

"  There's  a  reason  "  for  Postum. 


It  "\    "       .  ^ 

I'  I       >l 
''••I   ' 


\  CHRisms  (moL 
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■pate  a 


Carol 


S^rjtlC  the  whole  world  is  pulsating  with  the 
generous,  tuneful  spirit  of  Yuletide  there  can  be  no  more 
acceptably  magnificent  gift  than  the  matchless  Krell  Auto-Grand  Piano. 
An  instrument  responsive  alike  to  the  touch  of  master  of  the  keys  or  one 
to  whom  the  music  score  is  as  meaningless  as  script  from  archives  of  the 
ancients,  it  carries  an  atmosphere  of  glorified  music  into  the  home. 

Two  Ways  Better  Than  One 

Possessing  the  tone  quality  coveted  by  all  who  know  music,  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  Piano 
can  be  played  by  hand,  the  usual  way,  01,  by  the  turn  of  a  lever,  instantly  transformed  into  a 
player  that  puts  soul'vxio  expression. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  mechanical  genius,  musically  applied,  simple  and  perfect.     Every  note 
has  its  separate  action,  detachable  and  readjustable  in  one  minute.      Metal  tubing  will  not 
■wear  out.     Any  standard  65-note  music  can  be  used. 

A  gift  for  any  day  in  the  year.     Sold  with  a  five-year  guarantee.    Terms  Most 
Liberal.     WRITE   TO-DAY  for  Handsome   Catalog  O  -  SENT   FREE 

Ordinary  pianos  possess  value  now.     In  the  future,  all  purchasers  will  want  the 
combination.      The  point  is  this :  Save  your  present  old  piano  value  by 
making  an  exchange  at  once. 

THE  AUTO-GRAND  PIANO  CO.,  NEW  CASTLE,  IND. 

Our  Selling  Plans  Will  Help  ALL  Dealers.    Write  For  Them. 


AUTO-GRAND 


,^»^tM!?& 
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TURCQAMERICAN 


*'is  the  ideal  combination  of  the  Oriental  Narghile 
without  its  clumsiness,  and  theOcci.leni.il  pipe 
without  its  injurious  effected!  the  health  of  the 
Smoker.     The  Turkish  Water  Pipe  affords 
the  healthiest  smoke  aa  proved  by  the  pro- 
.'.[  Vverbial    longevity   of   the    Turks.       The 
V  4 famous  Turco  -  American    Glass 


■31  pipe  is  a  portable  pipe  wit 

'."'i,  all  the   health  comforts  of 

Narghile    and 


Through 

its    clear. 
non-l'T 

glass   bowl   yon 

can    see     every 

wreath     of    smoke. 

In  itself    the  greatest 

delight  to  the  fastidious 

pipp  smoker.     The  nico- 

<py         tine  is  segregated  absolutely 
/+i(  ^^^IHr  in   the   bottom   of    the   bowl. 

Thus  the  Tiirfo-  Amor  lean 
Pipe  assures  a  dettghtfallj  dry, 
Hear,  rteuii  smoke.  No  biting 
the  tmtsue,  no  net  lohaeeo  rem- 
nants t«  throw  away,  as  every  bit  of 
r  tobaeeo  in  the  pipe  is  consumed  to  a 
"^^^^^  clear  white  ash.  Smoke  it  a  week,  and  you 
will  be  so  attached  to  it  that  vou  would  not 
part  with  it  for  many  times  the  amount  of  its  cost,  but  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  in  every  respect,  return  it  and  we  will  send  back 
vour  money.  Straight  or  curved  stems.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Foreign  countries  add  postage.  Reference  : 
National   Bank  of  Commerce.     Booklet  forthe  asking. 

Till     TlIU  O-AMKKH    \\  PIPE  CO., 
93  1  South  Ave,  Rochester,  X.  V. 


A  SECTIONAL   MUSIC  CABINET 

Shipped  on  Approval  Jt  gr0WS  With  your  mUSiC. 

Add  a  section  at  a  time  as 
you  need  it.  Music  is 
kept  in  drawer  with  drop 
front,  makingsheetseasily 
accessible,  and  doing 
away  with  frayed  edges. 
When  drawer  is  closed  it 
is  dust  proof. 
Something  entirely  new. 
Hand  made  and  hand- 
polished  in  quarter-sawed 
oak  or  figure  mahogany. 
Height  30  inches,  top  23  z 
17  inches.  Price  base 
(containing  two  drawers* 
and  top  19.00.  Additional 
drawers  f  1.10  each. 
•t  Freight  prepaid  east  of 

the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Tennessee. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Thomas  Furniture  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Dept.  E,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


An  Ideal 
XMAS 
GIFT 


He  "VALET"  cualr 

Presses  and  creases  the  trousers  over  night,  takes  eare 
of  coat,  hat  and.  shoes,  and.  has  an  ad- 
j  nstable  shoe  tree  wbich  holds  the  shoe3 
so  they  may  he  polislu-d  while  seated. 
No  dirt  can  escape  to  muss  up  the  room. 
The"  Valet"  Chair  sa»es  the  clothes  and 
fr om  50c  to  $1 .00  a  week.    Made  in 
all  woods  to  match  other/chamber  furni- 
ture.   Ask  for  free  catalogue  showing  differ 
ent  designs  in  natural  colors. 
HARDESTY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  14.    Canal  Dover,  O. 
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The  Educator  way : 

comfort  — 
room  for  five  toes. 


Educator. 


Registered 

trade-mark  stamped 

on  the  soles. 


The  wrong  way 
discomfort- 
pinched  toes. 


"Lets  the  Foot  Grow  as  it  Should. 

THE  SHOE  OF  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY. 

Made  in  Russia  Calf,  Patent  Calf  and  Vici  Kid.  Best 
gradeTauned  Soles.  The  shoe  in  every  respect  is  as  per- 
fectly made  as  forty  years'  experience  can  produce. 

Sizes:   INFANTS'    -  -  •  -        5     to     8,  $1.50 

CHILD'S      -  -  -  -        8^  to  11,  $1.75 

MISSES'       -  -  -  -      11%  to    2,  $2.00 

GIRLS*         -  -  -  -       2%  to    6,  $2.50 

WOMENS*   -  -  -  -       2*/2  to   7,  $4.00 

BOYS'           -  -  -  -        1     to     5,  $2.50 

MEN'S           -  -  6  to  11,  $4.00  and  $5.00 
By  mall  25  cents  extra. 


r 


Wearer*  of 
Rice  <S  Hutehlns 
Shoes  are 
Comfortably,  Taste- 
fully and  Economically  Shod. 


RICE&HUTCHINS 

*.        WORLD  SHOEMAKERS         A 


41  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WINCHES  TER 


32  and  .35  Caliber  Self-Loading  Rifles 

The  Winchester  Model  1905  Self-Loading  Rifle  is  not  cumbersome, 
complicated  and  unsightly  like  most  other  self-loading  firearms, 
but  a  simple,  handsome,  well-balanced  gun.     The  Winchester  self- 
loading  system  permits  rapid  shooting  with  great  accuracy  and  on 
account  of  the  novelty  and  ease  of  its  operation  adds  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  rifle  shooting  either  at  target  or  game. 
For  certain  kinds  of  hunting  where  the  quarry  is  gen- 
erally shot  on  the  run,  the  Winchester  Self-Loading 
Rifle  is  particularly  well  adapted.    The  .32  and  .35 
caliber  cartridges  that  the  Model  1905  handles  are 
of  the  modern  smokeless  powder  type  and  give 
excellent  penetration  and  great  shocking  effect 
on  animal  tissue.    Winchester  guns  and  Win- 
chester ammunition  are  made  for  one  another. 


FREE 


Send  name  and  address  /or  large  illustrated  catalogue 
describing  all  our  guns 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


On  Approval.  Freight  Paid,  £&«.  $1.00 


without 
Door; 


4  4. 


ffl    "7  C    with 
\4?1»  /  v_>   Door 

9  Sectional 
Bookcase 


t*OLl>   lllKKCT  FROM  FACTORY  ONLY 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  for  and  univer- 
sally used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  These  oaaee  are  not  experiments,  but  the  product  of  years 
of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  They  are 
made  in  our  own  factory,  under  our  own  patents,  and  the  entire 
production  la  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the  reason 
we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Every  book  section 
has  non-binding,  disappearing  glaw  door  and  is  highly  finished  in 
Solid  Oak.   Tops  and  bases,  SI.OO  eaoh.  • 

"•cud  for  Our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.   •»:! 
The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM    MFQ.   CO..   Little   Falls,  N.  Y. 
Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 


SULTAN  RUG  FASTENERS  SAVE  YOU 

from   falling,   si  lupins,   or  tripping!  keep  your  ruga  flat  and  straight;  preserve  their  wearing 
Qualities,  and  make  them  easier  to  rhey  do  not  show  when  '    nor  mar  the  Bi 

polished  floor.     Beodlly  applied)  easily  fastened  and  unfastened,     lis  a  dozen,  sample  set  oi 

four  -'•'■<•  .  s, nt  direct  postpaid.     I  llustrated  booklet,  and  name  alere  who 

sell  8ultan  Rug  Fasteners  sent  lev  on  roiiuest. 

Over  2,500,000  Now  In  Use.  Try  Them. 

1  tie  Illustrated  booklet  also  gives  now  and  valuable  information  about  Oriental  Rugs. 

SAnUl:l.  H.  DONCHIAN  (Inventor),  74  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


made  his  first  stage  appearance  six  years  ago,  and  he 
has  been  pretty  steadily  employed  ever  since.  He 
is  one  of  the  very  few  children  capable  of  playing 
character  parts.  Under  E.  A.  Braden's  management, 
a  play  requiring  a  small  Jewish  lad  was  staged.  The 
role  called  for  considerable  action,  several  long 
speeches,  and  a  good  deal  of  all-around  ability. 
Several  children  were  tried  in  the  part,  but  with 
little  success,  until  "Dick"  Storey  was  given  a 
chance  at  it.  He  "made  good,"  and,  altho  the  play 
was  a  failure,  the  character-drawing  of  the  small 
Dick  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  boy  actors. 

Another  clever  little  fellow,  now  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  "The  Three  of  Us,"  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  is  George  Clark.  Master  Clark 
has  also  ha^  aix  years'  experience,  both  metropolitan 
and  on  the  road.  He  has  played  many  important 
child  parts,  such  as  the  child  in  Sir  Arthur  May's 
"Rosedale,"  "The  Danites,"  and  David  in  "David 
Copperfield."  Richard  Storey  hopes  to  leave  the 
stage  and  take  up  the  study  of  civil  engineering. 
Master  Clark  also  wishes  to  follow  another  profession, 
but  he  has  not  yet  chosen  between  law  and  medi- 
cine. 

Other  children  deserving  of  mention  for  their 
acting  in  plays  seen  during  the  last  season  are  Walter 
Robinson  and  Martha  McGraw,  the  two  children 
who  learn  to  fly  in  "Peter  Pan,"  and  little  Helen 
Pullman  and  Edith  Speare,  with  "The  Prince  Chap." 

The  highest  salaried  girl  on  the  stage  is  little  four- 
teen-year-old Edith  Taliaferro,  who  is  now  playing 
the  long  and  difficult  part  of  Lovey  Mary  in  "Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage-Patch."  The  girls,  as  a  rule, 
draw  better  salaries  than  the  boys,  unless  the  latter 
are  exceptionally  clever. 


Holders  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships. — There 
are  now,  according  to  the  Hartford  Courant,  almost 
160  Rhodes  scholars  in  the  various  colleges  of  Oxford. 
Of  this  number,  79  are  from  this  countrv,  represent- 
ing every  State  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of 
Nevada.  A  short  time  ago  William  E.  Curtis  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  visited  Oxford  and  gathered 
some  facts  concerning  the  Americans  there,  which 
The  Courant  summarizes  thus  : 

The  Rhodes  Trust  has  an  office  in  Oxford  (9 
South  Parks  Road),  and  F.  J.  Wylie  is  the  manager 
in  charge.  From  him  and  from  an  American 
resident,  Louis  Dyer,  Curtis  learned  a  lot  about 
our  boys  at  the  ancient  English  university.  The 
English  boys  were  very  nice  to  them  from  the  start; 
indeed,  the  newcomers  were  "rather  over-enter- 
tained" for  the  first  term  or  two.  But  that's  at 
an  end  now;  our  boys  have  settled  down  to  work 
and  are  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
study,  athletics,  and  undergraduate  society.  They 
have  an  American  club;  R.  L.  Henry,  of  Chicago 
(Worcester  College),  is  the  president.  Year  before 
last  they  were  Mr.  Dyer's  guests  at  Thanksgiving, 
but  last  year  they  got  up  the  dinner  themselves 
(with  turkey,  cranberry-sauce,  and  mince-pie  in  it), 
as  they  are  going  to  this  year.  Dr.  Osier  presided 
last  Thanksgiving,  and  a  Maryland  boy,  P.  Kieffer 
(Oriel  College),  made  an  extremely  witty  speech. 

Mr.  Wylie  told  Curtis  that  our  boys  were  not  as 
well  grounded  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  English 
boys,  but  had  the  pull  of  them  in  mathematics,  the 
natural  sciences,  and  "general  knowledge."  So 
they  get  along  all  right.  A  West- Virginian,  Tucker 
Brooke  (St.  John's  College),  has  taken  a  "first"  in 
English  literature;  a  North-Dakotan,  H.  A.  Hinds 
(Queen's  College),  has  taken  a  "first"  in  geology; 
other  lads  have  won  lesser  honors,  and  a  New-Hamp- 
shire lad,  J.  A.  Brown  (New  College),  has  taken  a 
research  degree.  A  New-Yorker,  W.  E.  Schutt 
(Brasenose  College),  was  Oxford's  representative  in 
the  mile  running-race  with  Cambridge  this  year; 
a  South-Dakotan.  Paul  Young  (Oriel  College),  won 
the  high  jump  and  broad  jump;  a  Virginian.  W  A. 
Fleet  (Magdalen  College),  has  thrice  battled  for 
the  university  in  lawn- tennis  matches,  and  several 
Americans  are  rowing  in  college  boats.  Only  two 
of  the  Rhodes  scholars  from  this  country  have 
died — W.  H.  Verner,  of  South  Carolina,  and  A.  K. 
Reed,  of  Louisiana. 

The  English  boys  at  Oxford  call  the  Rhodes 
scholars    "Roadsters,"    and    Mr.    Dyer    wishes    they 
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INVEST 


AiraOHt  an;  pleoeof  land  Dear  a  thriving  oltj  would  bo 
iikiiIv  more  valuable  if  It  were  brought  nearer  bysurfaoeor 
elevated  raHway  lines,  it  would  be  made  still  more  valuable 
it  a  reputable  development  company  were  to  grade  It, put  In 
sidewalks,  sbade  trees,  etc.,  and  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  liy  getting  people  to  see  its  advantages  tot  residential 
Hiul  buslnees  purposes.  Hardly  anyone  would  deny  this  simple, 
straightforward  statement. 

Now  let  us  try  to  show  you  how  nmnv  times  magnified  are 
these  Invaluable  advantages  to  VANDERVEER  crossings, 
si  >  i  ion  \\  n.i.i  ui  ii.  REYNOLDS'  latest  and  greatest  real  •»■ 
tate  project.  VANDERVEER  CROSSINGS  is  practically  a  part 
of  RROWN8VULE,  and  BBOWNSTILLE  lots  have  Increased  in 
value  from  nn  average  of  $luu  each,  less  than  six  years  ago  to 
an  average  of  over  $4,000  each,  at  present,  as  we  can  demon- 
strate to  you  oras  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  ascertain 
for  yourself,  as  you  can,  easily.  


WHERE 


VANDKBVEBR  CROSSINGS  wasa  big  field  of  2S0  acres  less  than 

one  year  ago  ;  we  bouirht  it  because  we  had  advance  Informa- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.'t  plan  to  turn  the  old 
Canarsie  steam  railway  running  through  it  into  an  electric 
feeder  to  the  two  Brooklyn  "  L  "systems,  one  of  which  runs 
over  the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  other  to  the  new  Will- 
iamsburg Bridge  and  the  Broadway  Ferries.  Wo  began  sell- 
ing with  a  top  price  last  spring  of  $75n  each  for  choice  corner 
lots,  since  when  the  price  of  choice  corner  lots,  because  of  the 
actunl  operation  of  rapid  elevated  railway  linetransit through 
the  property  every  few  minutes  since  the  30th  of  July,  has 
gone  to  $1440  each,  which  anyone  will  admit  is  a  pretty  good 
advance  for  a  few  months. 

VANDERVEER  CROSSINGS  is  to-day  the  best  real  estate  in 
vestment,  which  means  the  best  possible  investment,  and  we 
know  you  will  think  BO  too. 


L 


YOU  flUST  HAKE 


We  '.tier  the  return  of  Ids  money  and  railway  and  hotel  expenses 
to  any  purchaser  who  having  made  the  trip  to  Inspect  his  holding, 
shall  liud  misrepresentation  in  our  advertising  or  printed  matter 
In  any  particular,  provided  the  claim  be  made  within  thirty  days 
from  date  of  purchase. 

Lois  as  low  as  $6811 ;  Terms,  10  per  cent,  down  and  2  percent, 
monthly.  Liberal  discounts  for  cash.  We  allow  railway  fares 
up  to  3000  miles  as  a  discount  off  purchase  price,  which  allow- 
ance we  charge  to  advertising  account,  and  only  wish  we 
could  get  more  customers  to  inspect  as  every  one  becomes  at 
once  a  walking  advertisement.  Come  and  6eeusand  we  will 
show  you  the  phenomenal  developments  of  our  other  proper- 
ties. Cash  sales  have  been  made  on  Westminster  Heights  Park, 
our  last  previous  development,  at  over  100  per  cent,  advance 
in  26  months.  We  have  recently  offered,  on  behalf  of  a  build- 
ing firm,  to  16  holders  of  Borough  Park  37"^  x  100  ft.  lots,  $2500, 
each  (26  per  cent,  above  our  list  prices)  for  lots  they  purchased 
of  us  during  the  past  three  ana  a  half  years  at  from  $'J50to 
$1650  each.  Some  of  them  have  accepted  and  some,  we  think 
wisely,  have  refused,  for  Borough  Park  which  has  prrown  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  from  23  houses  to  over  2500  houses, 
is  now  growing  twice  to  three  times  as  fast  as  ever.  Lots  on 
Borougn  Park  originally  sold  for  prices  like  $40j  to $650  have 
since  sold  in  the  open  market  at  prices  from  $1650  to  $2500  each 


n't     T*r^    thinks    "Rhodians"    would    sound 
better  and  be  more  dignij 


AND  CANNOT  LOSE? 


Look  into  this  thing;  investigate.  We  cannot  sell  to  you 
if  you  cannot  see  for  yourself  the  wisdom  of  purchasing. 
Wiser  still,  send  $10  each,  and  we  will  select  best  possible  lots, 
you  to  remit  balance  to  10  per  cent,  of  purchase  price  upon 
signing  contracts.    Prices  are  going  up  again  right  away. 

VANDERVEER  CROSSINGS 

(Incorporated) 

Borough  Park  Co.  Bensonhurst  Co. 

The  Westminster  Heights  Co. 

Combined  Capital  $1,500,000.  Combined  Surplus  $1,000,000 

Win.  H.  Keynolds,  President 

R.Tiirmbull,  General  Manager 

277  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Your  Gas  Bills  Cut  in  Two 

You  Are  Using  More 
Gas  Than  You  Need! 
You    Are    Breaking 
Too  Many  Globes! 
You  Are  Wasting  Too 
Many  Mantels! 
because  the  pres- 
sure   forces    more 
gas   through    the 
pipes  than  is  neces- 
sary to  give  you  a 
good ,   steady, 
bright  light. 


The  National  Automatic 
Gas  Light  (inverted) 


hns  an  automatic  regulator  which  allows  just  enough 
bus  not  too  much  or  too  little'  to  pass  through  at  nil 
times  to  make  a  perfect  light,  which  prevents  the 
wastin-r  of  gus,  blinking  of  globes  and  mantels,  and 
destruction  of  burners. 


The  National  Automatic  Gas  Light  gives  a  steady, 

i  mward  of  twice  the  candle  power  at  half 
«  .»— 4.: —  1  i:_li i ecu.  »i.„ *    _* 


full  light  down  ward  of  twice  the  candle  power  at  half 
the  cost  of  the  vertical  light  and  one  fifth  the  cost  of 
electricity.  The  National  is  the  only  light  that  is 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do  what  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

THV  O.VE  OX  TWO  WEEKS'  FREE  TRIAL 

TTnder  our  guarantee  you  take  no 
risk.  Any  dealer  in  lighting  devices  can 
supply  you  with  the  National  at  $1.75 
each,  boxed  complete,  or  send  direct 
for  handsome  booklet  —  "  Seven  Stages 
in  Lighting." 

THE  NATIONAL  GAS  EIGHT  CO. 

1108  Porter  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  \ 

1  urn  ion  :  Insist  on  getting  the  National.  » 
Accept  no  other.     The  words— National 
Automatic— stamped  on  every  regulator.        Reeul'itnr 
th 'V,',nn- ST  the^P'n  l'°Tint  iu™P  "hen      The  device  that 
Wn£.  W  rned  ODi,    ^°°k    for  these  "»kes  the  inverted 
features  before  purchasing.  i;  ht  ,  surces. 


The    Japanese     Spirit    of     Giving.— In     The 

Housekeeper  Miss  Marian  Bonsall  writes  entertain- 
ingly of  the  "art  of  giving"  as  practised  by  the 
Orientals.  "With  the  Japanese,"  says  the  writer, 
"giving  is  a  passion,  an  exhilaration,  an  art."  Then 
she  cites  numerous  examples  of  the  thoughtful  and 
tactful  manner  in  which  these  people  convey  their 
gifts.  One  story  of  her  own  experience  she  relates 
in   these   words  : 

Nowhere  outside  of  the  Mikado's  realm  does  the 
ruler  receive  such  absolute  adoration  from  the  mass 
of  his  people;  an  adoration  that  extends  not  only 
to  the  members  of  his  household,  but  to  inanimate 
objects  associated  with  them.  A  garment  worn 
before  the  Emperor  is  too  sacred  to  be  worn  in  any 
inferior  presence;  the  most  insignificant  object 
from  his  household  possesses  all  the  sanctity  of  a 
religious  relic. 

We  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  humble 
schoolmaster  to  visit  his  aged  mother  and  a  cousin 
who  lived  with  him  in  a  tiny  house  in  a  retired  street 
in  Tokyo.  Poor  they  were,  but  polite,  even  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  (Japanese  etiquette  in  deprecia- 
ting their  home.  At  the  parting  they  gave  us  gifts, 
prepared  with  loving  care — fruit,  flowers,  poems 
executed  with  some  skill  in  caligraphy,  such  as  are 
frequently  hung  on  Japanese  walls;  and  last  of  all, 
some  little  French  cakes  discolored  and  dusty  with 
age,  so  much  in  contrast  to  the  exquisite  freshness 
of  the  other  offerings  that  we  knew  that  herein  lay 
some  mysterious  courtesy.  For  the  fruit  and  flowers 
and  the  poems  they  apologized  profusely,  saying, 
"These  gifts  are  not  at  all  worthy  pf  the  name; 
indeed  they  are  so  poor  that  we  are  ashamed  to  give 
them  to  you.  We  do  so  only  because  you  are  so 
kindly  interested  in  Japanese  flowers  and  poems." 
Then  our  hosts  hesitated,  a  hesitancy  which  seemed 
to  mean  that  even  they  could  not  repress  from 
their  speech  the  value  which  the  simple  cakes  held 
for  them.  "You  are  our  first  American  guests  and 
we  wish  to  give  you  something  of  honor,"  they 
said.  "We  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  these 
cakes,  for  they  were  once  on  the  table  of  the  Em- 
press." 


Mr.  Morgan  Interviewed. — After  refusing  for 
ten  years  to  be  interviewed  by  any  representative 
of  the  press,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  recently 
yielded  to  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Journal  and 
told  him  a  few  things  for  publication.  The  inter- 
view took  place  in  Chicago,  where  the  financier  had 
gone  to  look  after  his  interests  in  the  traction  com- 
panies. Part  of  his  remarks  on  his  relations  with 
the  public  are  here  quoted.      Said  Mr.  Morgan  : 

I  do  not  remember  that  in  my  whole  life  I  ever 
wilfully  misrepresented  anything  to  anybody  at  any 
time.  I  have  never  knowingly  had  connection  with 
a  fraudulent  scheme.  I  have  tried  to  do  good  in 
this  world,  not  harm,  as  my  enemies  would  have 
the  people  believe.  I  have  helped  men  and  have 
attempted  in  my  humble  way  to  be  of  some  service 
to  my  country 

What  I  want  is  fair  play.  Sometimes  I  despair 
of  getting  it;  but,  after  all,  my  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  people  almost  convinces  me  that  in 
the  end  I  will  be  treated  squarely.  That  is  all  I 
want. 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  of  a  money  panic. 
There  is  plenty  of  money,  but  you  see  it  is  in  blocks — 
not  scattered  about  as  once  it  was.  There  are  so 
many  investments,  times  are  so  good,  the  country 
is  so  prosperous — so  many  places  where  money 
finds  good  investment — that  in  some  sections  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  it.  But  at  that,  when  3  o'clock 
comes  in  Wall  Street  everybody  is  paid. 

In  certain  quarters  there  the  law  of  demand 
sometimes  puts  a  big  reward  on  ready  cash.     So  it 

GREAT    BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 

"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


My  best  customers 
were  once  among  the 
strongest  doubters  of  my 
proposition. 

I  have  received  many  first  orders  for  my 
cigars  with  postscripts  something  like  this — 
"  I  don't  believe  you  can  do  all 
you  say,  but  as  you  take  the 
risk,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  'show  me.'" 

Those  orders  came  from  ex- 
perienced smokers  who  know 
cigars,  and  know  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  get  good 
ci<rars  at  $5.00  a  hundred 
from  retailers. 

But  in  justice  to  their 
sense  of  economy  or  to  their 
taste  for  good  tobacco,  and 
because  they  realized  that 
the  terms  of  my  offer  put  no 
obligations  on  them,  they  de- 
cided to  give  me  and  my  cigars 
a  fair  trial. 

And  that  is  all  I  ask. 

Those  men  almost  invari- 
ably have  reordered  and  be- 
come my  largest  and  most 
permanent  customers,  as  well 
as  recommending  my  cigars 
to  their  friends. 

Their  second  order  usually 
read  this  way  :  i;  Enclosed 
find  £10  to  pay  for  the 
hundred  cigars  you  sent  me 
on  approval,  and  for  another 
hundred  to  be  sent  me  one 
week  from  date.  You  may 
enter  me  as  a  standing  order 
customer  and  ship  me  one 
hundred  cigars  every  two 
weeks.  You  have  made 
good.  Your  cigars  are  equal 
to  those  I  have  been  paying 
ioc.  to   15c  each  for." 

I  have  a  great  many  letters 
in  my  files  reading  almost 
word  for  word  like  the  above ; 
many  customers  whose  orders, 
from  a  doubtful  beginning:, 
have  reached  an  aggregate  of 
thousands  of  cigars,  and  to  whom  I  am  still 
shipping  regularly  at  given  intervals.  Here 
is    my    plain-English,   no-risk-to-you  offer: 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will  send  one  hun- 
dred Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on  approval 
to  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  ex= 
pense  and  no  charge  for  those  smoked  if 
he  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  is  to  remit 
the  price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear  Ha- 
vana, of  good  quality — not  only  clear  but 
long,  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
are  used.  They  are  hand-made  by  the  best  of 
workmen.  The  making  has  much  to  do 
with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar.  The 
wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card  or 
give  personal  references  and  state  whether 
mild,  medium,  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913    Filbert     Street,     Philadelphia,    Pa. 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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trttifffth- 


Have  You  a 
Cold  Room  ? 


Heat  it  with  a 
PERFECTION  Oil 

Heater.     If  your  regular 
heating  apparatus  is  deficient, 
if  it  fails  to  heat  all  parts  of 
the  house  evenly,  supplement  it 
with  a  PERFECTION  Oil  Heater. 
If  you  have  a  prejudice  against  oil 
stoves,  remember  that  the 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

is  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.    The  smokeless  device  prevents  all 

smoke  and  smell.    Wick  cannot  be  turned  too  high  or  too  low. 

Holds  four  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  nine  hours.    Easily  carried 

about— something  that  cannot  be  done  with  the  other  stoves. 

Two  finishes— nickel  and  japan.    Every  heater  warranted. 

If  not    at    your    dealer's  write  to  our   nearest  agency   fox 

descriptive  circular. 

gives  a  bright  steady 


The 


Ifayb  Lamp 


light  at  least  cost,  and 
is  unequalled  for  gen- 
eral household  use.    Perfectly  constructed,  absolutely 
safe,  an  ornament  to  any  room.    Made  of  brass 
throughout   and  nickel   plated.     Every  lamp 
warranted.    If  not  at  your  dealer's  write 
to  our  nearest  agency. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


■ 


PECRWI1LIAMS0N  UNDERFEED  FURNACE 


Saves  1-2  to  2-3 

on  Coal  Bills 

"p  VERYBODY  Is  dee-lighted  with  it  because  it  is  the 
■*-*    only  furnace  that  saves  money.    In  the  Underfeed 
the  Are  burns  at  the  top.  Coal  is  replenished  from  below. 

Smoke  and  gases  must 


1    -t\ 


■/~~ 


iTnT-* 


'%£;.#* 


pass  thro  the  flame. 
Waste  in  Topfeeds  is 
fuel  in  the  Underfeed, 
which  gets  as  much  heat 
'out  of  cheapest  coal  as  highest 
grade  anthracite  will  yield.    You ' 
Bave  the  difference  in  cost.     The' 
I  "nderfoed  pays  for  itself  and  then  goes* 
to  work  for  you. 

E.  L.  Williams,  of  Belknap,  lilt..  Wrote  last  Spring:  ••lhave  "'"  '< ;'.£ 
a  1  Z-room  housa  and  hava  gona  through  tha  Winter  with  14       \w^S! 
ton*  ot  alack  coal,  coating  $1.00  per  ton  to  put  it  in  my  bate-      ■,  \  "• 
ment.     Thla  la  vary  cheap  heating.     I  can   recommend  the 
UNDERFEED  lurnace  to  any  one." 

Illustration  shows  furnace  without  onslnp,  out  out  to 
■how  how  ooal  la  forced  up  under  tire,  Our  i  iderfeed 
booklet  fully  Illustrate!  ami  describes  it.  w'o'li  ,,.>t  only 
■end  it  to  you,  with  doaeni  of  facsimile  iwterN  from 
iple  win.  K  V  >W.  I, ut  offer  you  heating  plans  and  the 
k<t\  Ices  of  our  Engineering  Department— FREE.  Write 
to-day— firing  iiamu  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you 
prefer  to  deal. 

The  Peck-Williamson  Co.,  304  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Deolcrs— Our  Agency  Proposition  Is  Too  Good  to  Turn  Down. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Kunfc 


JONATHAN,  A  TKAOEDY 

relume  ol  verse  bj  Thoa.  Swing,  Ir     ltv 
r'unk\  WagnallaComp 


is  if  some  operators  are  short;  it  is  because  they 
hesitate  to  pay  the  premiums  on  money  that  s 
required,  or  maybe  it  is  because  they  haven't  the 
securities  to  warrant  accommodations. 

Most  of  the  railroad  lines,  especially  those  in  the 
West,  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Most  of  my  interests 
are  with  the  Vanderbilt  system,  and  these  properties 
are  enjoying  good  business.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  prevailing  prosperity  from  continuing 
unless  some  agitator  is  successful  in  arousing  public 
clamor  and  public  passion  against  the  property 
interests  of  the  country.  Such  an  event,  however, 
is  not  at  all  probable.  The  American  citizen  is  to 
be  trusted.  He  is  a  pretty  sensible  man  if  he  is  given 
time  to  think. 

In  times  gone  by  I  enjoyed  meeting  the  news- 
paper men.  Many  of  them  1  like.  But  it  got  so 
that  I  was  frequently  being  misquoted.  Then  1 
had  to  refuse  receiving  reporters  under  any  and  all 
circumstances.  I  did  not  mind,  nor  do  I  now  mind, 
what  is  said  of  me,  but  I  have  a  family,  and  they 
are  constantly  being  humiliated  by  some  piece  or 
other  that  is  wholly  unjustified.  I  would  wish  to 
be  left  alone  for  my  family's  sake. 


An  Air-Bhip  Fad  Predicted. — Santos-Dumont. 
whose  latest  aerial  successes  are  mentioned  else- 
where in  this  number,  has  confided  to  the  public 
his  belief  in  the  early  approach  of  practical  utilization 
of  the  air-ship.  The  time  is  soon  to  be  here,  he  is 
quoted  as  saying,  when  navigation  of  the  air  will  be 
as  feasible  as  riding  a  bicycle,  and  almost  as  common. 
In  an  interview  in  Paris  he  said,  according  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  that  the  flying-machine 
will  eventually  become  the  "poor  man's"  auto- 
mobile, be  safer,  faster,  and  cheaper.  The  test  of 
his  optimistic   views   are   thus   further  quoted  : 

The  machine  I  am  experimenting  with  is  very 
large,  having  a  surface  of  eighty  square  meters, 
but  the  practical  aeroplane,  which  will  be  for  the  air 
what  the  democratic  bicycle  is  for  the  earth,  will 
be  much  smaller.  With  ordinary  flying-machines 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  size  in  order  to  increase 
the  power.  With  the  aeroplane,  on  the  contrary, 
the  speed  will  be  increased  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  diminution  of  the  resisting  surface.  My  present 
aeroplane  was  intentionally  built  large  to  overcome 
main  obstacles  as  to  principles.  But  with  increased 
power,  which  means  speed,  the  size  can  be  reduced. 
At  the  same  time  increased  speed  adds  to  the  safety, 
as  a  powerful  motor  is  more  easily  manipulated. 

We  may,  therefore,  look  forward  to  a  practical 
aeroplane  which  may  be  comfortably  housed  in 
every  home.  From  the  standpoint  of  maintenance, 
the  cost  both  of  petroleum  and  repairs,  the  aeroplane 
will  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  auto-car.  There 
will  be  no  expensive  tires  to  burst  and  no  bad  roads 
to  jolt  them  to  pieces.  There  will  be  no  collisi 
Next  year  people  will  be  able  to  go  to  the  seashore 
on  their  aeroplanes.  It  will  become  the  fad  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  industry. 

What  of  the  danger? 

The  only  danger  would  be  the  risk  of  a  broken 
rudder,  and  I  can  not  see  that  a  rudder  could  break 
itself.     The    aeroplane    is    immobility    itself.     The 
swerving   which   made   me   descend   on   Octobt 
can  be  easily  rectified  by  a  second  rudder  to  counter- 
act any  tendency  in  that   direction.     The  prai 
difficulty,   while  the  matter  remains  in   the  experi- 
mental stage,  would,  of  course,  be  how  to  a 
the    supplementary    rudders    while    the    hands    are 
otherwise  engaged.     My  intention  is  to  attach  the 
yoke  ropes  to  my  neck  and  maintain  the  equilibrium 
by    the   instinctive   movement   of   the   head. 
this   primitive   arrangement  will    be   replaced   1 
automatic  mercurial  apparatus. 

When    the    automobile    was    first    introdi 
man-in-the-street  treated  those  who  had  the 

rate  them  as  madmen,  never  anticipating  tt 
day   when   the   fashionable   thoroughfan 
big  city  would  be  crowded  with  automoh 
with    nurses    and    newly  born    children. 
drive    aeroplanes    as    they    now    drive    autonv 
There  will  be  a  short  apprenticeship,  bul 

no  on  terra  firma.     In  brief,  the  '  (ar 


d  (o  mention  the  publication  wnen  writing  to  w 
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distant  when  the  aeroplane,  as  a  means  of  locomotion, 
will  replace  in  the  air  the  bicycle  on  the  earth. 


A  Mexican  Millionaire's  Charity.— All  initial 
contribution  of  $  10,000,000  ,  to  be  followed  later 
by  others  of  similar  proportions,  is  the  announced 
offering  to  charitable  purposes  from  a  living  Mexican 
millionaire.  The  story  of  these  gifts  is  told  in  the 
1  illowing  dispatch  from  Galveston  to  the  New 
\  ork   Tribune: 

Pedro  Alvarado,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  youngest 
mine-owners  of  Mexico,  announced  to-day  that  he 
had  perfected  plans  whereby  he  will  distribute  more 
than  $10,000,000  gold  among  the  poor  of  Mexico. 
Alvarado  is  unable  to  estimate,  even  roughly,  his 
great  wealth,  and,  besides  the  great  sum  which  he 
has  just  set  aside,  is  planning  to  spend  another 
fortune  as  his  wealth  grows,  that  will  surpass  the 
amount  devoted  to  charity  by  any  philanthropist  in 
the  United  States. 

Alvarado  is  the  man  who  offered  to  pay  off  the 
entire  national  debt  of  Mexico,  an  offer  which  the 
Government  declined.  The  fortune  which  he  has 
given  to  the  poor  will  be  distributed  by  the  Mexican 
Government.  Little  or  no  money  will  be  given 
outright  to  any  applicant,  but  all  those  found 
worthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  will  receive 
a  small  farm,  be  provided  with  a  home,  or  be  helped 
to  establish  themselves  in  business.  Provision  has 
also  been  made  to  establish  free  schools  out  of  the 
fund,  and  a  small  amount  is  to  be  given  to  struggling 
and  small  parishes  and  churches.  At  least  twenty 
thousand  persons  will  be  benefited  directly  by  the 
distribution  of  the  fund.  President  Diaz  is  now 
seeking  for  four  or  five  men,  on  whose  integrity  he 
can  depend  absolutely,  to  form  a  commission  for  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  wealth. 

Serior  Alvarado  lives  in  Parral.  He  comes  of  a 
poor  family  himself.  The  bulk  of  his  wealth  came 
from  the  celebrated  Palmillo  mine,  which  he  owns. 


"A    13-inch    Temperance    Gun." — One   of   the 

staff  of  The  Sunday  School  Times  noticed  recently  a 
newspaper  item  which  credited  Mr.  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  the  eminent  horticulturist,  with  strong  views 
antagonistic  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol.  To 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  item  Mr.  Burbank  was 
written  to;  and  his  reply,  confirming  the  fact,  was 
printed.  The  editor  of  that  oeriodical  calls  it 
"a  13-inch  temperance  gun."  Mr.  Burbank 's  reply 
is  here  quoted  : 

If  I  answered  your  question  simply  by  saying  that 
I  never  use  tobacco  and  alcohol  in  any  form,  and 
rarely  coffee  or  tea,  you  might  say  that  was  a  per- 
sonal preference  and  proved  nothing.  But  I  can 
prove  to  you  most  conclusively  that  even  the  mild 
use  of  stimulants  is  incompatible  with  work  requir- 
ing accurate  attention  and  definite  concentration. 

To  assist  me  in  my  work  of  budding — work  that 
is  as  accurate  and  exacting  as  watchmaking — I  have 
a  force  of  twenty  men.  I  have  to  discharge  men 
from  this  force  if  incompetent.  Some  time  ago  my 
foreman  asked  me  if  I  took  pains  to  inquire  into  the 
personal  habits  of  my  men.  On  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  surprized  me  by  saying  that  the  men 
I  found  unable  to  do  the  delicate  work  of  budding 
invariably  turned  out  to  be  smokers  or  drinkers. 
These  men,  while  able  to  do  the  rough  work  of  farm- 
ing, call  budding  and  other  delicate  work  ' '  puttering, 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Exclusively  first  class  tours  leave  Chicago  January 
10th,  February  7th  and  March  2d  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Tourist  Department  of  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
and  Northwestern  Line,  for  California. 

The  trip  is  made  one  way  through  Colorado,  stop- 
overs and  side  trips  at  principal  points  of  interest  in 
the  west.  All  expenses,  railroad  fare,  sleeping  car, 
dining  car  and  hotel  accommodations  included.  For 
itineraries  and  full  particulars  write  to  S.  A.  Hutchison, 
Manager,  Tourist  Department,  212  Clark  St..  Chicago,  111. 


A  Snowy  0$\&ttdMd"  Lavatory 
of  Porcelain  Enamel  completes  the  comfort  of  your 
bedroom,  and  by  eliminating  the  unsightly  wash  stand 
adds  a  finished  note  of  charm  to  its  intimate  beauty.  It 
is  pure  white  and  sanitary — an  aid  to  cleanliness — a 
preserver  of  health,  and  a  source  of  unlimited  satisfaction 
to  the  possessor. 

Our  Book,  "MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  shows  many  beautiful  Lavatory  designs 
suitable  lor  bedrooms  with  prices  in  detail.  It  also  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  ar- 
range your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious 
rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration, 
tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and 
contains  1 00  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and 
architect  (if  selected). 

CAUTION:  Every  piece  of  ".Standard"  Hare  bears  our  "Standard"  "Green  and  Gold" 
guarantee  label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  "Standard"  vast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label 
and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  "Standard*  Ware.  Refuse  substitutes— they  are 
all  inferior  and  will  rust  you  mure  in  the  end.  The  word  "Standard"  is  stamped  on  all  our 
nickeled  brass  fittings  ;  specify  them  and  see  that  you  get  the  genuine  trimmings  With  your 
bath  and  lavatory ,  etc. 

Address  Standard  .Sarrirarg TDfo. Co.,  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  nnd  Showroom9  in  New  York:   'Standard*  Building  35-37  Went  31st  Street 
London,  England,  22Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  New  Orleans,  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 
Pittsburgh  Showroom:  949  Penn  Avenue. 
Louisville:  325-329  West  Main  Street.    Cleveland:  208-210  Huron  Street. 


THE   SOFT    RADIANCE  OF  THE 

BE  C  K-I  DEN  ASlVULi^L 

\VITH  several  times  the  illuminating  power  of 
'*  city  gas  or  electricity,  acetylene  light  is  eas>  as 
daylight  to  the  eyes.  Simple,  clean,  without 
wiek  or  chimney,  odorless  and  smokeless.  It  burns 
ten  hours  with  our  tilling,  at  a  fuel  cost  of  about 
one  rent  an  hour.     No  other  light  as  good. 

Made  of  brassand  finely  burnished,  and  finished 
in  bronze.     Height  16  inches  from  base  to  burner. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  this  lamp  write  us 
for  complete  description.  Write  for  Booklet  No.  8. 
ACETYLENE  LAMP  CO.,  SO  I  ni.rr-.t,  Plata,  New  York 
Montreal,  Canada 


It's  like  finding  money  the  way  the  Hustler  Ash 
Sifter  saves  coal .  Turning  the  crank  for  a  minute  sifts 
the  day's  ashes.  No  dust  nor  dirt ;  easy  to  operate  ;  a 
child  can  do  it,  and  no  maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or 
iron  barrel ;  saves  many  times  its  cost  in  a  year,  and  the 
cinders  are  excellent  for  banking  fire  at  night.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will.    Write  for  Catalog  29. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 
325  Park  Avenue,         Worcester,  Mass. 


Old  Rooks  nnd  M  n  tra  z  i  11  e  s  Bought  and  Sold 

Amkrican  Mas  vim  Exchange,  St.  Lotis,  Mo.    
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Never  before  has  a  Split -Second 
Watch  been  sold  at  any  such  figure, 
and  now  only  in 

The  New    York  Standard 

"Chronograph" 

is  it  possible  for  you  to  secure  a 
reliable  time-keeping 

"Stop-Watch" 

at  a  lower  price  than  any  other.    It 
is  the  only  one  that  is  fully  guaran- 
teed and    the  only  one  made  in 
America. 
Records  l  seconds. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JEWELERS 


NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  COfUPflNY 

118-138  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


S/WINGS  BANK 


^  PITTSBURGH, PA 


BOOK  FOR 


In  addition  to  receiving;  savings  deposits 
of  J i. oo  and  upwards,  we  ah  rtifi- 

eaiti  <>/  Deposit  in  amounts  of  *i.ooo  or  over 
bearing  4:'  interest  and  payabli 
in  six  months  or  one  year.    A  Certificate 
,  of  Deposit  with  this  hank  will  U1SU 
incoii  mum.  and 

pour  principal  will  be  Ix^yond 

1     booklet"!      explaining  how  yon 
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and  have  to  give  it  up,  owing  to  an  inability  to 
concentrate  their  nerve  force. 

Even  men  who  smoke  one  cigar  a  day  can  not 
be  trusted  with  some  of  my  most  delicate  work. 

Cigarets  are  even  more  damaging  than  cigars, 
and  their  use  by  young  boys  is  little  short  of  criminal, 
and  will  produce  in  them  the  same  results  that 
sand  placed  in  a  watch  will  produce — destruction. 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  can  possibly  bring 
up  a  favorable  argument  for  the  use  of  cigarets  by 
boys.  Several  of  my  young  acquaintances  are  in 
their  graves  who  gave  promise  of  making  happy  and 
useful  citizens;  and  there  is  no  question  whatever 
that  cigarets  alone  were  the  cause  of  their  des- 
truction. No  boy  living  would  commence  the  use 
of  cigarets  if  he  knew  what  a  useless,  soulless, 
worthless  thing  they  would  make  of  him. 


Joel  Chandler  Harris. — Public  interest  in  the 
creator  of  "Uncle  Remus"  has  recently  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  announcement  of  a  new  magazine 
shortly  to  be  issued  under  his  charge.  In  The 
Christian  Advocate  an  appreciative  sketch  of  his 
life  and  work  is  given,  which  emphasizes  chiefly 
his  retiring  nature,  denoting  a  modesty  which,  so 
the  writer  remarks,  is  something  unusual  in  Georgia. 
Of  this  characteristic  we  read  : 

It  is  said  that  if  an  enterprising  reporter  under- 
takes to  interview  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  he  will 
wheedle  the  young  man  outside  to  look  at  his  roses, 
divert  him  in  any  way,  but  that  nothing  will  induce 
him  to  tell  just  where  he  sat,  how  he  felt,  whether 
he  had  his  coat  on  or  off  the  day  he  wrote  the  first 
of  his  Uncle  Remus  stories.  He  insists  upon  reserv- 
ing his  own  life  and  the  life  of  his  home  from  the 
morbid  public  stare.  But  the  reason  assigned  for 
his  reticence — that  of  bashfulness,  timidity — is  not 
the  real  reason.  The  man  is  blessed  with  an  endur- 
ing kind  of  refinement  which  often  goes  with  an 
intelligent,  natural  simplicity.  He  has  a  moral 
delicacy  of  mind  and  feeling  which  compels  him  to 
respect  his  own  privacy.  It  is  a  woodland  trait  he 
has  in  common  with  a  certain  cottontail  gentleman 
who  used  to  visit  "Miss  Meadows  and  the  gals." 
And  it  affords  him  a  curious  distinction  in  this 
circus-ring  age.  Four  years  ago,  when  the  Appletons 
asked  him  to  write  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the 
Uncle  Remus  Stories,  he  wrote  a  paragraph  so 
characteristic  of  him  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in 
this  connection:  "I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  I 
seem  to  see  before  me  the  smiling  faces  of  thousands 
of  children,  some  young  and  fresh,  some  wearing 
the  friendly  marks  of  age — and  not  one  unfriendly 
face  among  them.  And  out  of  the  confusion,  and 
while  I  am  trying  hard  to  speak  the  right  word,  I 
seem  to  hear  a  voice  lifted  above  the  rest  saying, 
'You  have  made  some  of  us  happy.'  And  so  I  feel 
my  heart  fluttering  and  my  lips  trembling,  and  I 
have  to  bow  silently  and  turn  away  and  hurry  back 
into  that  obscurity  that  fits  me  best." 

Farther  on  we  read  of  his  education  and  the 
characteristics  of  his  literary  style  : 

He  had  a  quiet  sky  above  him,  and  plenty  of  it; 
a  green,  changing  earth  beneath  his  feet,  and  a 
plenty  of  that.  He  had  hard  work  to  do,  which  is 
the  essential  gymnastic  part  of  forming  character; 
and,  above  all,  he  had  a  chance  to  select  his  own 
knowledge.  If  you  want  to  know  why  he  loitered 
about  the  negro  quarters,  listening  to  tales  of  Bre'r 
Rabbit  and  Bre'r  Fox;  why,  when  he  was  given 
the  run  of  a  country  gentleman's  library,  he  chose 
to  read  the  great  masters,  Goethe,  Scott,  Irving, 
and  Thackeray,  I  can  only  reply  :  That  is  his  secret, 
personal  taste  plays  in  the  destiny  of  a  man. 
But  this  is  the  way  he  received  his  education  while 
he  was  a  printer's  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Country 
man.  published    by   Joseph    Addison 
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Gillette  »£*; 


A  perfect 
shave  means  a 
smooth,  clean 
shave  in  from  2 
to5 minutes:  no 
stropping:  perfect  comfort; 
nothing  to  do  but  lather 
and  shave. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
gives  a  perfect  shave  every 
day  in  the  year,  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  2  cents  a  week. 
There  is  nothing  so  cheap 
as  a  perfect  shave. 

No  other  razor  can  give 
you  a  perfect  shave, because 
the  Gillette  is  the  only  ra- 
zor ever  made  that  has 

Perfect  Stropless 
Blades. 

Gillette  double-edged 
water  blades  are  so  hard 
and  keen  that  you  can  get 
an  average  of  more  than  20 
perfect  shaves  from  a  sin- 
gle blade.  Throw  away 
dulled  blades  as  you  do 
used  pens.     A  new  blade  inserted  in  a  second. 

The  Gillette  holder  is  a  triumph  of  inventive 
genius.  It  is  the  only  perfect  safety  device 
ever  applied  to  razors.  It  is  triple  silver- 
plated  and  so  perfectly  constructed  that  it  wil1 
last  a  life-time. 

The  Ideal  Gift  For  a  Man. 

Every  man  eventually  will  have  a  Gillette 
Razor.  Its  perfection  in  shaving  and  its  beau- 
tiful finish  make  it  an  indispensable  toilet 
article,  and  the  most  acceptable  gift  for  every 
well-groomed  man. 

Prices:  Triple  silver-plated  holder  and  12  tested 
blades(24  perfect  edges)  in  handsome  leather  case, 
$5.  Standard  combination  set  with  triple  silver-plated 
soap  and  brush  holders,  $7.50.  Other  sets  in  gold 
and  silver.     Extra  blades,  10  for  50c. 

Sold  by  Drug.  Cutlery  and  Hardware  stores 
everywhere,  most  of  whom  make  the  30-day  free 
trial  offer.  If  your  dealer  wont  give  you  this 
privilege,  write  us  and  we  will. 

Illustrated  Booklet  sent   on  request 

Gillette  Sales  Company, 

240  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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O  F-  FAST,  H  EAVY 
CARS  ON  SE- 
VERE      CURVES 

AND   \*/H  EM    SM  A  R  F> 

SWERVES  ARE 
M  EC  ESS  A  RY,  D  E- 
PEND8  ON  "THE 
CHARACTER  O  R 
TH  E         "TIRES. 

IM  S  Y  l_  V  A  N    I  A 

.1    NCH    E    R 


— RACING  TYRE  — ARE  CON- 
STRUCTED WITH  FLAT,  COR- 
RUG  AT  ED  TREAD  TO  GRIP  THE 
ROAD  AND  PREVENT  S  K  I  D- 
DINC3,  AND  THEIR  MATERIAL. 
IS  SOTOUC3H  AND  RESILIENT 
THAT  THE  SEVEREST  WRENCH- 
ING WII_L_  NOT  OVER-STRAIN 
TH  EM. 

THE    FASTEST,    MOST    DURA- 
BLETIRES    MADE. 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBEIR 
COMPAN V 

JEANNETTE,     RA. 

RH  ^i;H     1711  llrondway, 
CHICAGO— IStl  llchlgu  Wfiiur. 
BOSTOS— JO  I'.irk  square. 
BUFFALO,  \.  \.    117  lah  Mrcft. 
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the   "all-overs"   than   any   hook   he-   has   ever  read. 

An  i  the  dignity,  authority  of  Mr.  Harris's  lii 

tyle   upon    occasions   prove   that   he   has   much   of 

i     called   "learning,"    but    thai    he   despises 

culture  so  common  to   ;omi    people  i 

indicated    l>y    the    following    qi  from    his 

■  ell  :     "Culture    is    a    very    fine    thinR, 

indeed,    but    it  is  ni  I ' 

life  or  literature   unless   it   is   used    as   a   Cat 
mouse      as   a   source   of   mirth   and   luxury.      It 

its  finest  in  this  country  when  it  is  grafted  on  the 
Sturdiness  that  has  made  the  nation  what  it  is,  and 
when  it  is  fortified  by  the  strong  common  sense  that 
Leveloped  and  preserved  the  republic.  This  is 
culture  with  a  definite  aim  and  purpose." 


Lawyers  Who  Ask  No  Fees. — The  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  New  York  is  doing  much,  says  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  to  disprove  to  the  poor  of  that  city  the 
allegation  that  "Law-  is  a  luxury  that  only  the  very 
rich  can  afford."  The  president  of  the  society, 
Mr.  Arthur  v.  Briesen,  tells  in  an  interview  published 
in  The  Eagle  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  work  under- 
taken and  of  the  results  obtained.  From  this 
interview  we  quote  : 

"We  try  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  disgruntled 
humanity.  Perhaps  nothing  will  illustrate  this  so 
well  to  you  as  the  story  of  the  poor  Hebrew  glazier, 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  some  years  ago.  President  Roosevelt, 
who  is  the  first  vice-president  of  this  organization, 
was  then  police  commissioner.  He  had  become 
interested  in  our  work,  and  had  requested  me  to 
take  him  to  our  offices,  where  he  could  see  the 
practical  working  side  of  it.  It  happened  the  day 
he  called  that  the  glazier  was  there  seeking  our  aid. 
He  told  the  story  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  me.  The 
glazier  had  been  walking  with  his  kit  on  his  back  on 
West  Forty-sixth  street,  Manhattan,  when  he  was 
called  in  by  the  proprietor  of  a  livery-stable  and 
asked  to  set  twenty-two  panes  of  glass.  The  man 
worked  conscientiously  on  the  task  for  the  better 
part  of  a  day,  and,  when  finished  at  dark,  went  to 
one  of  the  employees,  and  asked  for  the  compensation 
of  $6.50  agreed  upon  beforehand. 

"  'You'll  have  to  see  the  boss,'  said  theemployee. 

"  So  he  went  to  the  proprietor  and  said  : 

"  'I  want  my  money.' 

"The  man  glared  at  him. 

"  'You  get  out  of  here!'  he  cried.  'Get  out,  or 
I'll  have  you  thrown  out!' 

"There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  The  Hebrew 
walked  home,  as  he  had  spent  his  last  penny  for  the 
glass.  He  walked  home  to  his  wife  and  children,  who 
he  knew  must  go  supperless  to  bed.  On  his  way 
home  he  passed  Fifth  avenue.  He  saw  well-drest 
men  and  beautifully  gowned  women  alighting  from 
carriages  and  entering  the  restaurants  and  hotels. 
He  saw  them  sitting  at  tables,  eating,  drinking,  and 
laughing.  And  before  him  came  the  vision  of  the 
starving  wife  and  children  in  the  miserable  room  he 
called  home.  A  great  bitterness  came  into  his 
heart.  To  him  it  seemed  there  was  no  justice  for 
the  poor  man.  He  thought  of  the  teachings  of 
anarchy;  of  the  overthrow  of  a  society  that  allowed 
such  injustice.  Filled  with  the  desire  to  seek 
redress,  he  went  the  next  day  to  a  magistrate,  who 
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¥0VR  IDLE  MONEY 
.  SHOULD  EARN 

INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the 
funds  you  expect  to  have  use  for  later, 
they  may  be  invested  with  this  Company, 
■withdrawn  when  you  wish.  We  pay  you 
earnings  for  every  day  and  can  handle  such 
temporary  investments  as  profitably  for 
you  as  more  permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  13  years. 
Ranking  l)ept.  Supervision. 

Let  us  send  you  further 
and  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, with  endorsement  of 
those  whom  we  have  served. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Hide.,  Broadway,       Hew  Vort 


I  WANT  3>4  GENTS  FOR  THIS  10  GENT  CIGAR 

Because  I  Make  it  and  Sell  it  Direct  to  You 

No  travelling  man's  salary,  no  distributor's  percentage,  no  retailer's  profit  enters  into  the 
cost  of  my  cigars.  If  any  or  all  of  these  had  to  "make  something"  out  of  this  cigar,  I'd  have  to 
keep  on  adding  to  it's  price,  without  adding  quality,  until  it  became  a  10  cent  cigar,  just  as  any 
other  brand  which  is  sold  in  the  old-fashioned  "Soak-it-on-to-the  Smoker"  way. 

Just  remember  that  the  actual  value  of  tobacco  and  workmanship  in  any  retailer's  10  cent 
cigar  is  never  more  than  3%  cents.  Look  at  the  illustration  below  and  you  will  see  how  a  cigar 
leaving  the  factory  as  a  ^H  cent  cigar  comes  finally  to  be  retailed  at  ten  cents. 

NON  PLUS  ULTRA 

is  a  hand  made  cigar,  Cuban  style,  of  long  stripped  Havana  seed  filler,  genuine  imported 
Sumatra  wrapper — The  Original  Standard  10  cent  Brand  known  to  smokers  of  good  cigars 
everywhere.     It's  exactly  as  big  as  the  picture,  and  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks. 

Send  $3.50  for  100,  or  if  you  hesitate,  $1.75  for  50  of  these  fine  10  cent  cigars  (we'll  pay 
expressage)  and  if  you  don't  like  any  or  all  of  them,  I'll  buy  them  back  and  not  charge  you  for 
those  you've  smoked. 

You'll  have  to  pay  cash,  because  I  won't  open  an  account  for  the  next  man.  If  he  didn't 
pay  me,  I'd  have  to  add  to  your  3^  cents  the  amount  I  lost  on  him. 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 

To  "  Get  Acquainted  "  you  have  the  privilege  of  ordering  with  Non  Plus  Ultra  Cigars  a  like 
number  of  genuine  Key  West  Havana  Seconds,  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  2  cents  each, 
If  you  order  100  Non  Plus  Ultras  at  $3.50  you  can  order  100  Havana  Seconds  at  S2.  If  50  Non 
Plus  Ultras,  then  50  Havana  Seconds. 

These  Key  West  Havana  Seconds  are  rough  and  ready  affairs — not  much  to  look  at,  but 
you're  not  smoking  looks,  you're  smoking  Tobacco.  The  only  way  that  I  can  possibly  produce 
them  at  the  money,  is  because  the  pieces  of  tobacco  in  'em  (the  sort  used  in  our  10  cent  cigars) 
are  too  short  for  fine  shapes,  and  therefore  they  become  what  we  manufacturers  call  "  Seconds." 

Dept.  K.  64, 66, 68  West  125th  Street,  New  York 

Rekkbkxces:   United  States  Exchange  Bank.  SV«  YoTk.       nun  and  Bradstreet 
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ic.Jobber's 
pro-Fit 


Many  Merchants 

Have  our  goods  in  stock,  but 
you  may  not  readily  find 
them.  Send  orders  to  us,  then 
you  will  receive  the  genuine 
"Goodform"  equipments 
through  the  local  merchant 
or  from  us  by  prepaid  express. 
Sold  singly  or  in  sets. 


TROUSERS  HANGERS  GOODFORM 
FLEXIBLE  CLAMP  TITS  THICK  OR  THIN./ 


N0^ 


NICKEL 
PLATED    «, 
25*     4F0R*I 


35*  3  FOR  *l 


35*  3  FOR' 
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Get  the  Genuine  "Goodform 

DOTH  men  and  women  like  the  "Goodform"  Closet  Sets.  They 
save  trouble  and  expense  of  pressing  garments,  retaining  the 
shape  and  form;  they  increase  the  capacity  of  closets;  every 
garment  is  instantly  get-at-able.  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever 
did  without  it;  for  it's  a  joy  every  day  in  the  year. 

"Goodform"  Set  for  Ladies 

$3.00,  delivered. 
6  Coat  Hangers,  No.  21,  adjustable. 


"Goodform"  Set  for  Men 

$4.50,  delivered. 


6  Coat  Hangers,  No.  21 ,  adjustable. 
6  Trousers  Hang'rs,  N0.41 ,  cloth  lined 
1  each  Shelf  Bar  and  Door  Loop. 
1  Shoe  Rail,  No.  27. 

All  nickel  plated. .  In  attractive  enameled  boxes,   especially  right  for 
Christmas.    Remember  we  deliver  for  the  price. 
"I  Knew  He  Would  Like  It!" 

Accept  no  substitutes.  Get  the  genuine.  Every  article  in  the  "Good- 
form"  Sets  is  superior  to  anything  of  its  kind  ;  if  not,  send  anything  or 
everything  back  and  money  will  be  refunded.  For  years  "Goodform" 
Sets  have  been  a  favorite  with  gift  buyers.  Our  experience  and  perfect 
equipment  enable  us  to  handle  the  holiday  trade  promptly.  Your  order 
will  have  quick  and  careful  attention.      Booklet  free. 

I CHICAGO  FORM  COMPANY,  733  Garden  City  Block,  CHICAGO,  V.  S.  A. 


6  Skirt  Hangers,  adjustable. 

1  each  Shelf  Bar  and  Door  Loop. 

1  Shoe  Rail,  No.  27. 


GOODFORM  SHOE  RAIL  N0.27 

PATENT  PENDING 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Rl       ,  The  PURE  Food 

f)   KrOD       f°r   EveT  Member 
al0lUU  of  the  Family 

Right  on  every  package  of  RALSTON 
HEALTH  FOOD  there  is  a  chemist's  cer- 
tificate of  absolute  purity. 

Congress  didn't  have  to  pass  laws  for 
RALSTON.  It  has  always  been  pure— 
absolutely  pure. 

RALSTON  Is  staple— SJbstantial— made 
from  the  hearts  of  wheat,  retaining  the 
natural,  nut-brown  color  of  the  grain. 

It's  not  a  "fluff"— but  a  sustaining  food 
that  will  hold  you  up  through  the  day. 

No  adulterations  in  RALSTON  — no 
molasses— no  glucose. 

RALSTON  is  not  pre-digested— but  Is 
easily  digested— it  gives  the  stomach  some- 
thins  to  do— not  too  much. 

RALSTON 

THE  GUARANTEED  FOOD 
When  ready  to  serve,  14  oounda  for  15  cents 

RALSTON  is  guaranteed  to  you.  Buy 
a  package  from  any  grocer.  Use  it  all.  If 
you  don't  like  it,  take  back  the  empty  carton 
and  "get  your  money  back." 

RALSTON,  sterilized  by  our  new  patent 
process,  is  always  fresh  and  good, 

RALSTON  is  the  ideal 
food  for  growing  children— it 
supplies  all  of  nature's  ele- 
ments for  brain-building  and 
muscle-making.  It's  GOOD— 
and  everybody  likes  it. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  RALSTON 
—and  insist  on  having  it. 

For  Sale  by  all  Good  Grocers. 

RALSTON   PURINA  MILLS 

"Where  Purity  is  Paramount" 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Portland, Ore., TiIlsonburg,Ont. 


Refinish  Your  Furniture 

Do  It  Yourself 

Interesting,  simple  and 
fascinating.  Our  practical 
free  book  makes  it  a 
simple  matter  to  fin- 
ish or  refinish  new 
and  o  1  d  furniture, 
woodwork  and  floors 
i  Weathered,  Mis- 
sion, Flemish,  Ma- 
hogany and  other 
latest  effects  at  little 
cost  with  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax. 
Apply  our  wix  with 
cloth  toany  finished 
1  and  rub  to  a 
ish  with  dry  cloth,  A  beautiful  finish  will  be 
Immediately  produced.  Our  book  explains  how 
you  can  easily  change  the  color  and  finish  of 
furniture  to  harmonize  with  your  woodwork  or 
other  furnishings. 

We  save  you  money  by  telling  how  old, 
discarded,  poorly  finished  furniture 
can  be  made    serviceable   and  stylish. 

[OHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX  IS  SOLI) 
RS  IN   PAINT,  io  and 

ind 


'.ok.  re 


Rulai 


S    C. 


formation,     Sent  FREE 
limited  tie 

edition  L  n  11 

JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

[•Finilhlno  Authorities." 


listened  patiently  to  his  story,  and  apparently 
sympathized  with  him. 

"'Have  you  any  witnesses?'  asked  the  magis- 
trate. 

"  'I  have  no  witnesses,'  replied  the  glazier. 

"  'I  am  sorry,'  said  the  magistrate.  'I  do  not  see, 
then,  how  you  can  establish  your  case.  Suppose 
the  livery-keeper  denies  your  story,  and  says  you 
did  not  perform  the  work  for  him,  and,  to  corrobo- 
rate him,  brings  two  or  three  of  his  men  as  witnesses 
— what  chance  will  you  have?  You  better  see  a 
lawyer  and  have  a  suit  brought  for  your  claim.' 

"  So  the  glazier  went  to  a  lawyer. 

"  'What  is  the  amount  of  your  claim? '  queried  the 
lawyer. 

"'Six  dollars  and  a  half,'  said  the  glazier. 

''Humph!'  ejaculated  the  lawyer.  'It  will  cost 
$io  to  draw  up  the  papers.     Have  you  any  money?' 

"  'No,'  said  the  glazier. 

"  'I  can't  help  you,'  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Then  some  one  sent  him  to  us.  We  took  charge 
of  his  case  and  obtained  his  money  for  him.  And 
to-day  that  glazier  is  a  good  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  bitterness  in  his  heart,  for  he 
knows  there  is  justice  for  the  poor  man  as  well  as 
for  the  rich  man.  That  is  the  story  President 
Roosevelt  heard.  That  is  the  kind  of  stories  that 
you  may  hear — that  everybody  may  hear  day  by 
day.  It  is  such  stories  that  make  work  for  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  and  are  the  cause  of  its  existence." 

"This  work  brings  you  close  to  the  dark  and  sad 
side  of  life,"  I  ventured. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "When  I  first  came  to 
this  country  I  was  14  years  of  age,  and  I  was  poor; 
I  came  to  know  these  people.  I  saw  the  injustice 
that  was  done  to  them,  and  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  aid  them.  I  found  them  grateful  for  any 
service  rendered  them.  I  found  them  full  of  love, 
and  I  can  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that,  tho 
during  all  the  years  I  have  labored  in  this  work  my 
financial  remuneration  has  been  small,  the  gratitude 
of  these  people  has  amply  repaid  me  for  all  my  toil. 
The  money  I  do  not  care  for,  but  the  love  I  must 
have.     Without  the  love  I  am  unhappy." 


New  Light  on  Funston. — The  New  York  Sun 
feels  it  a  duty  to  correct  some  misleading  stories 
which  admiring  friends  of  General  Funston  have 
been  circulating  about  him  from  time  to  time.  He 
"  has  been  made  the  victim  of  a  maudlin  uproar  by 
sensational  fiction-mongers"  we  are  told.  So  The 
Sun  has  been  investigating  to  find  the  truth,  and 
now  sets  the  public  right  with  this  story  of  the 
General's  Cuban  experiences  : 

As  far  as  we  have  gone  in  the  matter  of  informa- 
tion, Funston  went  to  Cuba  as  a  correspondent  of 
some  New  York  periodical,  armed  only  with  a 
kodak.  Like  many  other  Americans,  attracted  by 
rumors  of  "martyrdom"  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  the  prospect  of  earning  immortality  in  sangui- 
nary clashes  that  would  make  the  fields  of  Gettysburg 
and  Austerlitz  look  like  Peekskill  sham-battles,  he 
bulged  into  Cuba  with  a  snapshot  package  under 
one  arm  and  his  strong  right  hand  hungering  for 
the  deadly  blunderbuss.  We  are  told  that  one  day 
he  was  promoted  from  illustrated  journalism  to  a 
incy  of  artillery  in  the  army  of  liberation,  his 
willingness  to  expose  himself  to  a  scattering  Spanish 
fire  having  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
Cuban  generals.  But  in  1898,  February  or  March, 
it  seems,  Funston  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
brand  of  warfare  he  had  become  involved  in  was 
not  exactly  what  he  had  imagined  in  his  dreams, 
anil  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  Among  those  who  applied  to  Maximo 
z  about  that  time  for  an  honorable  discharge 
were    two    young  Baltimore,   Osmun 

Janney  and  Stuart.  La t robe,  the  latter  now  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  stationed  in  the 
Philippine  vithheld    his    permission.    A 

small    Bquad    oi  <-rs   had   just    been    brutally 

■•  -s,  and  Gomez  did  not  want 
the  ni  •   ich  this  country,  where  it  might 

conflict  with  the  noble  and  resounding  poetry  then 

I  he  luxurious  1  the  Junta 

in   th(  Hotel   at    Washington.     The   party 

thereupon  broke  up.     Janney  and  Latrobe  returned 
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TEDDY  BEARS 

For  Christmas  Presents 

These  Canning  Benrs  are  Now  all  the  Rage.  The  saucy 
little  head  with  its  impertinent  nose  can  be  turned  to  any 
angle,  jointed  arms  and  legs  twist  readily  into  most  at- 
tractive and  comical  attitudes.  These  amusing  little  play- 
fellows will  make  a  happy  Christmas  Surprise  for  the 
children  and  fascinate  grown  up  people.  Heigh  1 12  inches, 
color  White  or  Light  Brown.  Coats  made  of  finest  bear 
cloth,  an  exact  imitation  of  real  bear  skin.  We  offer  these 
bears    at    a   price    not    obtainable   elsewhere,   and    will 

guarantee  the  delivery  of  your  choice  of  a  White  or  Light 
rown  Bear  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  express 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  93.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or    money    refunded. 

TOYLAND  BEAR  CO.,  72  Grlswold  Street.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


At  your  dealer's 
or  direct  at 


Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 


^F 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

for  Christmas  for  a  boy  or  girl  is  the. 
"Irish  Mail"  Touring  Car.  The  child 
will   enjoy  running    it  and  it    fur- 
nishes     just       the      exercise 
mi  (led  to  develop  fully  every 
muscle. 

"IRISH  MAIL" 

ears  an1  strong,  speedy  and 
Bale.    Geared  like  an  auto 
and  with  rubber  tires.    In- 
sist on  the  "Irish    Mail  " 
The   name  is  on  tin    sent 
Write    to-day    ^fTTS/  and  it  is  gnaranteed  b>  the 
for  catalog.        ^■•"^    maker. 
Hill  Standard  MI'g.  Co.,  62  Irish    Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  Indiana, 


^f  you  really  wish  1o  knovv* 

>s-  ' 


THE  JOY  OF  BOOKS  with  expres- 
sions of  appreciation, by  ancient"* 
writers  and  modem.of  the  value  and  pleasure 
of  good  books.express  your  desire  by  postal 
to  C.LStebbins,25  Beacon  St.Boston.whcreupon, 
^  while  they  last  you  will  receive,- with  no  hidden 
l  expense  attached,-a  little  book  oj  quotations 
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i.,  their  immediate  commander,  who  released  them 
afterward,  while  Funston  "presented  himself" 
to  the  nearest  Spanish  officer  in  authority  and  was 
eventually,  alter  much  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  our  Consul-General  at   Havana,  per- 

1  to  sail  for  Key  West.  But  the  assum 
thai  these  Americans  were  inspired  in  their  effort  to 
ipe  from  Maximo  Gomez  liy  patriotic  anxiety 
irticipate  in  the  war  with  Spain  is  repudiated  by 
Janney  and  Latrobe.  These  young  gentlemen  have 
been  heard  to  declare  on  several  occasions  that 
they  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  war  in  que  tion 
until  they  reached  Tampa  and  found  the  noise  and 
stir  of  martial  preparation.  Possibly  Funston  had 
some  mysterious  premonition,  tho  he  did  not  take 
the  others  into  his  confidence.  In  that  event 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  displayed  an  almost 
sublime  desperation  of  courage  in  surrendering  to 
the  Spanish  commander.  Swimming  the  Bagbag 
River  under  the  deadly  fire  of  fifteen  bolos  was  a 
mere  bagatelle  in  comparison. 


Superstitious  Ball-players. — Manager  Jones  of 
the  Chicago  "  White  Sox,"  world's  champions  of 
the  1906  baseball  season,  gives  a  talk  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  on  the  summer's  experiences  of  the 
various  teams  of  the  two  great  leagues.  Among 
other  things  he  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
superstitions  which  some  of  the  players  evidenced, 
and  some  of  their  peculiarities.  Altrock,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  best  enduring  pitchers  of  his  team, 
"would  not  sit  for  his  picture  on  Friday  or  pass  a 
cemetery  in  full  moon  at  midnight."  Mr.  Jones 
continues : 

A  black  cat  flashing  across  a  diamond  during  a 
game  would  probably  make  him  the  easiest  kind  of 
a  mark  for  opposing  batters.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  I  had  to  do,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  American- 
League  race  this  year,  was  to  refuse  a  newspaper 
friend  permission  to  take  a  picture  of  the  team. 
Two  photographers  had  posed  the  players  and  made 
excellent  pictures.  But  immediately  thereafter  we 
lost  three  hard  games  to  the  New- York  Highlanders 
and  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  out  on  the 
pennant.  All  the  men  declared  it  was  the  photog- 
raphers' fault.  They  declared  they  would  not  sit 
for  a  photograph  again  until  the  pennant  was  won! 
And  they  kept  their  word. 

Some  players  do  not  wish  to  travel  in  a  Pullman 
and  take  berth  13;  there  are  others,  like  the  vete- 
ran Captain  Anson  or  Bill  Lange,  who  would  take 
berth  13  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Players  have  their  peculiarities  other  than  super- 
stitions. Frank  Isbell,  the  hard-hitting  second- 
baseman  whose  two-baggers  at  the  right  moments 
took  the  little  remaining  heart  from  the  opposing 
pitchers,  carried  home  with  him  a  big  bat  that  did 
the  business.  He  will  have  it  in  his  parlor  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  this  winter  and  point  to  it  as  he  tells  how 
the  battles  were  won.  The  batting  of  Isbell  up  to 
the  last  season  was  a  joke.  He  was  in  truth  a 
veritable  "hitless  wonder."  He  could  not  hit  any 
pitcher's  delivery,  and,  using  a  big  bottle-shaped 
bat,  he  would  invariably  hit  under  or  over.  He 
was  watched  by  the  critics,  and  a  top-heavy  bat 
was  suggested.  That  little  suggestion,  due  to 
Comiskey's  shrewdness  and  vision,  made  Isbell  a 
marvelous  batter.  He  certainly  looked  good  to  his 
manager  in  the  big  series.  A  little  thing,  yet  it 
made  a  baseball  history! 

A  broken  bat  will  put  a  good  batter  "on  the 
toboggan-slide."  He  imagines  he  can  not  get 
another  like  it,  altho  one  may  be  made  from  the 
same  kind  of  ash — perhaps  out  of  the  same  tree — 
and  so  near  like  the  original  that  only  an  expert  can 
tell    the    difference.     Still,    if    a    ball-player  thinks 
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Write? 


25  West  42d  Street 


Instruction  by  mail  in  literary  and 
dramatic  composition. 
Courses  by  actual  practice. 
Revision,    criticism,    and    sale    of 
Stories,  Monologues,  Plays. 
Send  for  circular  (L). 

PICTON  &  BENNETT 

New  York  City 


Best  Christmas  Present  'XJSZl £$S& 

1 '  /  urge  upon  all  Catholics  the  use  of  the  MANUAL  OF  PRA  YERS, 

the  Prayer  Book  authorized  by  the  last  Plenary 

Council  of  Baltimore." 


for 

the 


No  money  in  a.dvance  required 

Manual  of  Prayers 


The  official  prayer  book  for  American  Catholics. 

il  under  supervision  of  the   Infc!  Irehl  tan ;  hn»  the  imprimatur? 

of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  tin  1  mentof nil  the   I  li  k 

Ix&K  inches.     Bound  in  Turkey  morocra,   limp  back,  gold     prJ^f>       4»i*  i\i\      >, 
title,  blind  banaaon  back,  round  under  gold  edge*.     -^tlLLj     *p/W«vFvJ 

The  only  complete  compilation  of  the  Prayers  and  Ceremonies" of* 
the  Church  in  m  erica.      Beginning  with  a  calendar  of  the  feasts 
celebrated  in  the  United  States,  it  contains  not  only  the  forms     wA 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  appointed  psalms  and 
hymns,  but  the  Devotions,  Instructions,  Blessings, Benedic- 
tions, Sacraments  and  all  the  various  rites  and  services  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  including  "  the  Prayer  for  the  Churchy 
the  Civil  Authorities,  etc."  (page  56),  composed  by  Bishop 
Carroll  in  1800,  so  long  omitted  from  prayer  books. 
792  Pages  On    request   wc   send   you  the    bowk,    prepaid. 

After  fivedays'  examination,  you  send  us  the  price,  $3;  or  return  book 
at  our  expense.     Your  name,  in  gold  on  cover,  '25c.  extra.    To  those 
who  remit   with  order   we  send  free,  a  large  color  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Gibbous 

Address  Dept.  "B,"  JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Headquarters  for  Theological  Books  and  Church  Goods. 


VISIBLE 
WRITING 


The  typewriter  that  will  produce  faultlessly 
written  letters  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  and 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  repair,  is  the 

VNDERW00D 

because  UNDERWOOD  perfection  and  sim- 
plicity of  .mechanism  really  exist— they  are  there 
in-  -the  machine  itself  —  you  can  see  and 
understand  the  whole  construction  of  an 
UNDERWOOD.  We  want  to  show  you. 
Demonstrators  everywhere — drop  a  post-card  to 

UNDERWOOD    TYPEWRITER    CO. 

241  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


OF  "UP  FROM  SLAVERY. 


Putting  the 
Most   Into    Life 

By  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

A  series   of    practical   addresses   in   a 
beautifully  printed  volume. 

Cloth,  "Scents:  leather,  $1.50 net 
Postage  8  cents. 

Thos.    Y.    Crowell    &    Co.,    New    York 


SONG 


POEMS  WANTED,  »lso 
Musical  Compositions.  We  pay 
Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


JOT     IT     DOWN 

Don't  worry  about  keeping  appointments  and 
promises.  Make  notes  of  them,  and  keep  a  record  of 
events,  in  Huebsch's. 

YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1907 

Three  suggestions :  No.  100,  postpaid,  1 5c 
(With  name  in  gold  on  cover,  30c.) 

Vest  pocket  size,  full  cloth 
bound,  four  days  to  a  page, 
20  extra  pages  for  memo- 
randa; 22  pages  of  unusual 
information  alone  worth  the 
cost.  Calendars  for  three 
years,  postal  rates,  interest 
laws,  tables  of  weights  , 
measures,  metric  system, 
largest  cities,  greatest  alti- 
tudes, time  differences, 
etc.  A  mine  of  facts,  tables 
and  statistics. 

JJo.  113:  Reautifnlly  hound  in  dark  red  leather.  Test  poeket 
size,  3  days  to  a  page,  45c      [With  name,  GOe.i 

V>.  I'*:  Blue  leather,  5x7,  rnled,  heantlfully  finished,  one  day 
to  page.     In  box,  $1.30.     (With  name,  $1.1.', 

Other  Poeket  and  Desk  styles,  elnth  and  leather  htndini:-: 
Annual  and  Perpetual;   Priees,  15c.  to  Sl.llil, 

Free  illustrnted  catalogue  will  prove  the  very  thing  to 
solve  jour  Christmas  gift  problem. 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  1U0  Tract  Bldg.,  New  York. 


r—  Gifts  for  Catholics 

Fine  Jeweled  Rosaries 

make  most  acceptable 
gifts.    Our  Special  Xmn 
Offer   has   never    been 
equaled.    Five  Decade, 
Rosary  Beads— best  imita-, 
tion  faceted  jewels— choice 
of  eight  colors.  Amethyst, 
Emerald.     Garnet.     Moon- 
stone, Pearl,  Sapphire.  To- 
paz orTurquoise— mounted 
in  rolled   gold   plate     In 
neat  satin-lined  box.  War- 
ranted 10  years.    Special 
1906  Xmns  price.  15K  in., 
SI. 75;  18  in.,  S3  00. 

A    Better    Quality 
Guaranteed 20  Years 

Oval  soldered  links— Cru-    - 

ciflx  extra  heavy  Roman  gold  finish  —  Corpus  full 

modeled.    18  in..  S3.00;  21  In.,  $4.00.    Statecolorof 

beads  wanted  and  order  today  while  stock  is  com 

plete.    Your  money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 

W .  J.  FEKI.EY  CO. ,  Chorch  Goods,  10  Monroe  St. ,  Chicago, 


KUIP     BINDER 

The  KLIPS  and  the  Coverf  rom  the  KLIP 
BINDER.  You  can  cover  a  magazine  or 
bind  a  volume  in  ten  seconds.  Instantly 
removable.  Sample  doz.  Klips,  with  keys, 
mailed  for  75CIS.  Cover  price-list  free. 
M.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Readers  of  The  Litzrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Peerless 
Seasoning 

As  a  seasoning  for  Chops, 
Steaks,  Fish,  Game,  Soups,  etc., 
nothing   can    take  the   place   of 


Lea  &  Pcrrins* 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

Beware  of  imitations.      Look  for  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature  on  labe! 

and  outside  wrapper. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


\jfl 


« 


VJE^ 


stffl?K 


0 


Guaranteed  absolutely  pure 
wool — the    natural  covering 
of  a  thing  body.     And   con- 
structed as  Jaeger  Underwear 
is  on  strict  scientific  principles. 
It  is  the  best  body  shield  ever 

devised  against  colds,  catarrh, 

rheumatism.        Hence  its    high 

favor  with  leading  physicians  as 

an  aid  in  their  good  work.   They 

know,    because    they   wear   it. 

You    will    also    know    when 

you've  once  tried  it. 


I>r.  Jaeger's  s.  W.  8.  Co.  N  Own  .scores 

New  York:    306    Fifth    Ave;      11    Oortlandt   St. 

Brooklyn:  W)l  Fulton  St.  Boston:  228 Boylston  St. 

Philu.:  1610  Chestnut  St     Chicago:  82Stato8t. 

Agi  nti  in    in  Prtnetpal  Ottiee. 


it 
the 
beauti- 
ful 
Qenesee 
Valley 


AVON  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM 

lighttul  ph.,..  for    recuperation.    The  Autumn air  ii invii- 

Iron  Snlphur   (Taten 

vv,.ti.l.-rini  cures  in  cues  of  Rheumatism  iwd  Bcxei 
ill  srenery-  i 

Writ!  Sulphur 

water  in  Joca  and  bottle*  •<  in  U.  8.    Write  ti 

Dr.  W.  K.  <|i  MKEIBDBH,  Pkyridan  in  targe,  Inn,  V  v 


l  Cards 


tfSk* 


spapi 

Oard  Pri'Hn  */j.    Larger,  $1*. 

Money  Barer,   maker      am 

easy,   printed  role*.    \\  rite 

i  for  catalog,  pi 

I  \  |.r,   i >n 1 1,  r.   rui 

III!   I'ICKss  (0.  >i,rideii,  tonn. 


Are  You  SURE  You 
CLEAN  Your  Teeth 


There  is  a  reasonable  doubt  about 
it  unless  you  use 


CALOX 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

cleans  and  whitens  the  teeth  and  purifies 
the  whole  mouth,  not  by  strong  oils,  or 
other  objectionable  compounds,  but  by  gen- 
eration of  nature's  innocent  germicide — 
OXYGEN.  The  milk-of-lime  formed  at  the 
same  time  neutralizes  the  tooth-destroying 
acids  and  relieves  any  sensitiveness  of  the 
teeth  or  gums. 

Of  all  Druggists,  25  Cents. 

Send  for  liberal  sample  and  booUh  t  on  "Care  of 
tin  'ruth  ami  Mouth." 

McKesson  ®.  Robbins.  95  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Deaf  Made  to  Hear 

By  the  use  of  the  Oto- 
phone, a  small,  light,  in- 
conspicuous hearing 
instrument  resembling  a 
tiny  telephone  receiver 
that  is  held  ago/bust  the 
ear,  not  Inserted.  It  can- 
not possibly  injure  the 
ear,  and  is  wonderfully 
effective  in  reproducing 
the  natural  voice  tones  of 
the  speaker. 

If    you    are   partially 
deaf  or   if  you 
know     some 
friend   who  is, 
it   will    pay   to 

send  for  our  oMp/inne  circular  ■which  explains  our 
Ave  days'  free  trial  offer.    Write  to-day  to 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ 

104  East  23d  Street  New  York  City 


the  bat  has  not  the  same  grain,  is  too  heavy  or 
does  not  swing  like  the  old  one,  nothing  can  con- 
vince him  to  the  contrary. 

Good  players  imagine  the  "fans"  of  their  home- 
club  town  "get  down"  on  them.  Such  players  fail 
to  play  up  to  their  standards.  They  ask  for  their 
releases.  The  only  way  a  player  who  really  is 
"in  bad"  with  the  patrons  of  the  game  may  be 
restored  to  the  hearts  of  the  "fans"  is  to  do  some 
brilliant,  sparkling  work  each  day.  If  he  is  lucky, 
things  will  then  break  for  him  so  that  he  may  re- 
cover courage  and  prestige.  Never  did  a  utility 
man  shine  as  did  George  Rohe,  our  third-baseman 
in  the  world's  series,  and  the  "fans"  are  all  saying 
that  he  will  be  a  regular  next  year. 

Contrast  that  with  the  failure  of  James  Sheckard, 
of  the  Cubs,  to  make  a  hit  in  twenty-one  times  at 
bat.  If  he  is  "in  wrong"  with  his  West-Side  con- 
stituents I'll  take  him  to  our  team  and  he  will  be 
a  star  again.  That  is  another  queer  thing  about 
baseball — the  release  of  a  player  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  can  not  get  in  another  good  team. 

When,  at  our  grounds,  Altrock  was  the  twirler  for 
Boston,  he  was  in  poor  form,  and  we  had  ten  runs  off 
him  in  two  innings,  when  Manager  Collins  took  him 
out,  called  him  "excess  baggage"  and  suggested 
that  his  room  was  worth  more  than  his  company 
with  a  traveling  ball-team.  Nick,  with  the  tears 
in  his  voice,  hunted  up  Mr.  Comiskey  after  the 
game,  said  he  had  not  been  given  a  decisive  trial, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  when  he  asked  the  magnate  to 
take  him  on  as  a  pitcher.  Comiskey  had  seen  his 
work  and  promptly  signed  him.  The  "sou"  paw" 
has  trimmed  many  a  team  since  then! 


MORE  OR  LESS   PUNGENT. 

To  Pedestrians. 

Be  good, 

Be  kind, 
Beware 
Behind. 
— Birmingham    Age-Herald. 


In  the  Surface  Car. — A  fat  Irishwoman,  bear- 
ing a  number  of  bundles,  entered  a  crowded  street- 
car. The  only  semblance  of  a  seat  she  could  find 
was  a  small  space  at  the  right  of  a  smartly  dressed 
youth.  Into  this  space,  sufficient  only  for  an  indi- 
vidual of  ordinary  size,  the  fleshy  Irishwoman 
squeezed  herself,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  youth. 

After  a  moment  or  so  the  Irishwoman  produced  a 
cheese  sandwich,  which  she  proceeded  to  devour  with 
every  evidence  of  relish. 

At  this  the  youth  gave  her  a  look  of  ineffable  dis- 
gust and  drew  the  skirts  of  his  frock-coat  closer  to 
him. 

"I  suppose,  me  lad,"  good-naturedly  said  the 
woman,  "that  ye'd  prayfer-r  to  have  a  gintleman 
sittin'  nixt  to  ye." 

"I  certain  would!"  snapped  the  youngster. 

"So  would  I,"  calmly  responded  the  fat  person. — 
Sunday  Magazine. 


Beyond  the  Pale. — A  friend  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  tells  of  an  occasion  when  the  humorist,  win 
is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  averse  to  social  functions, 
was  induced  to  attend  a  "literary"  dinner  in  Indian- 
apolis given  in  honor  of  a  novelist  of  that  city. 

Riley  had  been  told  off  to  take  in  to  dinner  the 
sister  of  his  host,  an  excellent  woman,  tho  anything 
but  "literary." 

The  conversation   touching   upon   the  beauties  of 
Chaucer,  about  whom  a  certain  set  of  the  city  was 
then  cultivating  a  fad,  a  spirited  discussion  en 
during  which  the  bewildered  sister  caught  from  time 
to  time  only  the  name  "Chaucer." 

Ai   last  she  whispered  to  Riley     "Who  is  tl 
Chaucer  they're  talking  about  so  much?      Is  he  very 
popular  in  society'" 

"Madam,"  solemnly  responded  Riley,  "that 
did  something  that  forever  shuts  him  i 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  worthy  dame,  "and 
what  was  that5" 

"He  died  several  hundred  years  ago,"  said  Rile). 
— Harptr's  W*tkly. 


Beadera  of  THS  Litkrarv  Dkjkst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  wrti:i.-  to  advert  i-ers. 
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On     the   Contrary. — MISTRESS — "Mina,     didn't 
your  master  just  kiss   you?" 

Maid — "Yes, but  don'1  be ied.    I  am  not  at 

all    6)  i,.i (latter 

for  Thb  Literary  Digest. 


I>liss  Democracy  and  the  Tiger. 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Ni)jer 

smiled  as  she  i on  a  ti^er. 

They  came  back  from  their  ride 
With  the  whole  bunch  inside, 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  elephant. 

— Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Getting  Back  at  Him. — Judge  (to  young  thief 
who  has  already  served  six  sentences) — "You  are 
young  and  can  work.  Tell  me,  isn't  it  due  to  bad 
company  that  you  are  arrested  so  much?  " 

The  Boy — "Very  likely;  I  have  spent  most  of 
my  life  in  the  police  court." — Translated  from  La 
Silhouette  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Madness  of  Hamlet. —  Richard  Mansfield 
at  a  dinner-party  in  New  York  contributed  an  anec- 
dote to  the  old  question  of  the  sanity  of  Hamlet. 

"One  morning  in  the  West,"  he  said.  "I  met  a 
young  friend  of  mine,  and  asked  him  where  he  had 
been  the  night  before. 

'I  went,'  my  young  friend    replied,   'to  see  So- 
and-so's  Hamlet.' 

'  'Aha,  did  you?'  said  I.  'Now  tell  me — do  you 
think  Hamlet  was  mad? ' 

'  'I  certainly  do,'  said  he.  'There  wasn't  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  house. '  ' ' — Exchange  quoted  in  Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A  Ballad  of  Bill  Jackgon's  Motor-Car. 

Bill  Jackson  had  an  auto  that  was  gentle,  swift,  and 

kind; 
A  sweeter  piece  of  racing  goods  'twould  be  a  task  to 

find. 
A  little  child  could  drive  it.     It  was  loved  by  one  and 

all, 
Until  one  day  Bill  fed  the  thing  denatured  alcohol. 

Now,  something  in  that  alcohol  was  out  of  hack,  I 
guess, 

For  when  Bill  grasped  the  steering-wheel,  with  lover- 
like   caress, 

And  gently  pulled  the  low  speed  on,  that  auto  gave 
a  snort 

And  fell  to  making  circles  like  a  fizz-infested  sport. 

The  crowd  looked  on  in  wild  amaze  and  loudly  hol- 
lered "Whoa!" 

As  down  the  street  like  forty  cats  the  car  began  to  go. 

And  when  Bill  turned  the  squawker  on,  all  nervous 
like  and  quick, 

Instead  of  sounding  "Honk,  honk,  honk"  the  thing 
went  "Hie,  hie,  hie." 

That  auto  went  plumb  crazy.  It  was  dancing  Scot- 
tish reels 

And  waltzing  gaily  down  the  street  upon  its  two 
hind  wheels. 

And  when  good  Deacon  Potter  accidentally  smelled 
its  breath 

He  went  home  drunk  with  whoops  of  joy  and  beat 
his  wife  to  death. 

The  auto   threw  its  muffler  off  and  terrorized   the 

town. 
It  leaned  on  forty  lamp-posts  till  each  one  of  them 

fell  down, 
Until  at  last,  with  awful  leap,  it  landed  in  a  swoon, 
Its  front  wheels  through  the  window  of  the  ' '  Scalded 

Cat"  saloon. 

Bill  sadly  shut  the  power  off  and  hauled  the  wreck 

away. 
He  got  it  cobbled  up  at  last,  but  ever  since  that  day 
He's  stuck  to  common  gasoline.     With  cuss-words 

that  appall, 
He  'lows  he's  had  enough  of  that  d — natured  alcohol. 

— Judge. 


SMITH  ^WESSON 

The  Only  Absolute  Safety  is 
SMITH  6.  WESSON  "HAMMERLESS  SAFETY" 


ALL  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Revolvers 
have  this  Monoi 
trade-mark  stamped 
on  the  i  rame.  None 
others  am  (,-i-nuino. 


This  shows  why 

The  hammer,  inside  the  frame,  is  always  locked  by  the 
Safety  Catch. The  natural  pressure  of  the 
hand  upon  the  Safety  Lever  in  the  back  of 
I-- (see  illustration)  is  the  only 
way  to  liit  the  safety  catch  and  permit  the 
trigger  to  raise  the  hammer  for  firing.  The 

safety  lever  and 


SAFETY 
-•CATCH 


SAFETY 
LEVER 


Ournew  booklet,  "The  Revolver,"  illustrates  and  dosierihes  each  model  in 
detail  and  i^ivrs  an  expert's  instruction  for  target  .-hooting.  The  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  revolver  catalogue  published,  bent  free  upon  request. 
Address  Dept.  A, 

SMITH  &  WESSON.  19 

P&cific  Coast  Branch, 


■ 


tii^er  must  act 
at  the  same  in- 
stant. To  dis- 
charge this  arm 
otherwise  than 
deliberately  is 
an  impossibility 
—  and  Here  is 
the  Proof. Over 
300,000  SMITH 
&  WESSON 
Hammer  less 
Safety  Revolv- 
ers have  been 
made  and  sold, 
and  not  one  sin- 
gle accident  has 
ever  been  re- 
ported. They 
are  absolutely 
accident  proof. 


Stockbridge  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
1346  Park  Street,        Alameda,  Cal. 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garters 


:'%k#^ 


FLAT 
CLASP 

JilL  SILK 


That  sense  of  absolute  security,  complete  comfort  and  perfect  neat- 
ness is  secured  only  by  wearing  Brighton  Flat    Clasp  Garters.     The 
perfectly  flat  clasp  holds  gently,  but  securely.    They  give  the  ankles  that 
smooth,  sleek  appearance.     The  web  is  one  piece  pure  silk.    Ko  sharp 
projections.    All  metal  parts  of  brass,  heavily  nickeled.  % 

For  Christmas — Brighton  riat  Clasp  Garters  in  the  handsome,  new 

Christmas  boxes.    Same  price,  25c  a  pair.   All  dealers,  or  by  mail  prepaid, 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders 


6^\r%  This  Company  pays  6  per  cent. 
/  a  year  on  Certificates  of  De- 
posit running  for  two  years  or  longer. 
These  certificates  are  issued  in 
denominations  of  $100,  and  are 
backed  by  actual  improved  real  es- 
tate security  of  over  three  times  their 
face  value. 

They  are  as  safe  as  a  govern- 
ment bond,  yet  are  within  reach  of 
almost  anyone. 

5    per  cent,  on    savings    subject 
to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 
Write  to-day  for  the  book. 
CALVERT 
MORTGAGE   &    DEPOSIT    CO., 
1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


It  *™^Moimt  Birds 

and  animals.    A  delightful ■■■■ 
work  for  Men, Women  and  Boys. Quick- 
ly learned  during  spare  time.  Fasci- 
nating, profitable.     Adorn  home,  den 
and  office  with  beautiful  specimens. 
Standard  methods, hlghestrcferences. 
Success  Guaranteed  or  no  fre\    Our  new 
catalog  and  Taxidermy  Magazine  absolu- 
tely free.    Write  todau.    The  N.W.  School  of 
Taxidermy.  78  Are.  E,  Omaha,  Neb. 


?EoNuS  SONG  POEMS  a 

I^villwritetheninsicandpresentto  BigN.Y.rnblishers  I 
made  a  fortune  wri  ting  songs  and  can  help  you  do  the  same 
My  songs  "ISlue  ISell"ancl  "Way  ]>o\vii  In  My  Heart'* 
achieved  world- wide  fame.  Write  to-day  forFreeliooklet 
EDWARD  MA1>1)1:N,  9g  Madden  Jilde.,  New  York 


DRYASINDOORS 

This 
Storm 
Proof 
Buggy 

is  a  life 
saver  for 
land  trav- 
elers. Go 
snug  and 
warm    in 

any  kind  of  weather.    Takes  just  a  minute  to  ad- 
just  and  throw  fully  open  for  fine  day  driving. 
A  comfortable,  easy  rider.  Complete  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded.   Send  for  catalogC. 
FOUTS    &   HUNTER   CARRIAGE    MFC.  CO. 
I  1  5  S.  Third  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
che  horse  nnd  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  ReMbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Wwttman  Sadple  Co. 


I'HE  FORM  ERECT 

obtained  without  harness    or  binding 
braces.      THE  VITALITY  SUSPEND- 
ER   scientifically    constructed    to   m 
the  large  strong  muscles  of  the  back  carry 
the  weight  of  the  trousers — through  the  tin 
conscious    law    of  equipoise,    the  <  heal    i5 
thrown  out, with  abdomen  back — insuring  free 
heart    circulation — good      lung     action — deep  , 
□rent hi ng — natural    digestion       A    Suspender, 
not  i  harness,     II  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them 
we  will  setnl  hv  mail  postpaid  *1.00.     Vitality 
Bwklet  for  the  asking.    THE  PERFEC- 
TION   JII'G.    CO.,    ISox    so,    <.IK\ltl».    OHIO. 


,  TREES  ARE   FAMOUS 

*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
3ry  where  trees  are  g?  own.    Free 
\b#    Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-SUrk  ko's,  Louisiana,  Mo, 


SK 
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EVER-READY-  SAFETY 

RAZOR <™12  Blades 


m 


L'>Th 


/i1  I'm 

I  Mil 


The  only  1 2  Bladed  Razor  in  the  world  selling 
for  less  than  $5.00.  Marvelous  mechanism  that  re- 
duces blade-making  to  a  scientific  exactness  has  made 
possible  this  fo.OO  razor  for  $1.00.  Exorbitant 
profit-making  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  just  as  soon  as 
you  and  your  friends  have  tried  "  Ever=Ready " 
shaving.  12  blades  as  lasting  as  flint,  as  true  and 
keen-edged  as  ever  identified  a  "  best "  razor— together 
with  safety  frame  and  stropper  handle— all  in  a  compact 
little  case  for  $1.00.  No  knack— no  skill  required- 
it's  impossible  to  cut  the  face.  Shaves  any  growth  of 
beard  with  pleasurable  ease. 

Blades  can  be  stropped,  but  we'll  exchange  6  brand 
new  "Ever-Ready"  blades  for  6  dull  ones  and  25 
cents,  any  time.  We  send  prepaid  "  Ever=Ready  " 
blades  to  fit  "Gem,"  "Star  and  "Yankee"  frames, 
6  for  50  cents — or  iz  for  75  cents. 

"Ever-Rendr"  dollar  razor  sets  are  sold  by  Hardware, 
Cutlery,  Department  stores,  Jewelers  and  Druggists 
throughout  America  and  the  world.  Remember  it's  the 
"Ever-Ready"  razor  you  want.  Guaranteed  to  shave 
your  beard  or  nionrv  bark.  Mall  orders  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  $1.00.     Canadian  price,  $1.25. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  299  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Hayes 
Asthma  Method 


Thk  Asthmatics'  Institute 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


IT 


FOUNDED  1883  BY 
HAROLD  HAYES,  M. 


I  I 


FACULTY 

F.  MASON  HAYES,  M.  D. 
HAROLD  A.  HAVES,  M.  D. 
M.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.  D. 
W.  F.  ELMENDORF,  M.  D. 
GEORGE  S.  HOBBIE,  M.  D. 
WM.  J.  SQUIRE,  M.D. 
CHARLES  C.  ROOSA,  M.  D. 
J,  ALBERT  HOBBIE,  M.  D. 


TT 


<J  Asthma  yields  only  temporarily  to  ordinary  methods,  and 
returns  when  they  are  stopped.  No  patent  medicine,  smoke, 
spray,  or  so-called  specific  is  able  to  give  more  than  tempo- 
rary relief.  They  all  sooner  or  later  lose  their  power  even  to 
relieve.  Change  of  climate  may  bring  relief  for  a  while,  but 
every  locality  soon  "wears  out"  for  the  individual  patient. 
•J  In  1878,  P.  Harold  Hayes,  M.  D.,  originated  his  method  of 
eliminating  Asthma  so  completely  that  the  symptoms  would 
not  return  after  relief  measures  were  stopped,  even  though 
the  patient  subjected  himself  to  exposures  which  previously 
brought  on  attacks. 

<J  Since  1883  over  68,000  Asthma  and  Hay-Fever  patients 
have  engaged  the  services  of  the  Asthmatics'  Institute. 
€|  The  Hayes  method  requires  a  careful  diagnosis  of  each 
patient,  assigns  him  to  the  personal  care  of  one  of  the  Faculty, 
who  receives  weekly  reports  from  him  and  writes  special  pre- 
scriptions for  the  medicines  that  may  be  required  by  the 
patient  as  indicated  by  each  report.  The  medicines  are  all 
compounded  in  the  Hayes  Dispensary  by  the  pharmacist  in 
charge,  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Walker,  Ph.G.,  according  to  these 
individual  prescriptions,  and  forwarded  to  the  patient, 
•fl  In  this  way  the  developments  in  each  case  are  constantly 

watched   and    the  medicines    changed    as 

needed  to  meet  exactly  the  condition  of  the 

patient  at  all  times  in  his  progress  toward 

permanent  immunity  from  attacks. 

•J  This    method    has  proven  so  successful 

that  many  physicians  who  have  had  Asthma 

have   placed  themselves  and  their  Asthma 

patients  under  the  care  of  the  Asthmatics' 

Institute. 

Ifl  People  of  culture  and  wealth  in  all  parts 

of  the  world,  as  well  as  those  who  must 

attend  to  their  business  or  daily  work, 

have    had  the  cause  of  their  Asthma 

and  Hay-Fever  so  thoroughly  eliminated  that  the  attacks  have 

never  come   back.     The  patients  are  free  to  pursue  their 

wonted    vocations    without    fear    of    relapse    or    renewed 

attacks, and  without  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  use 


D. 


Conducted  upon  a  strictly  profes- 
sional basis,  every  patient  being 
under  the  direct  care  of  one  of 
the  Faculty. 


TT 


Each  patient  receives  individual 
care  and  medicines  prescribed  es- 
pecially for  him— exactly  as  if 
attended  at  home  by  his  family 
physician. 


1  I 


FREE 


P.  HAROLD  HAYES, 

•itlcmcn:     Without  any 
expense    or   ol  ligation   on    my 

(No,   15A)                    paid,  to  11. 
Name 


Street  No 


City. 


No  medicines  arc  ever  sold  to  the 
publicor  to  patients,  eitherby  mail, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  drug 
stores.  The  i  barges  are  for  pro- 
fessional services  only.  All 
needed  medicines  are  supplied. 


of  medicines  or  any  other  relief  measm 

We  have  published  a  book  (No.  25  A)  which  Is  an 

interesting   demonstraticn  of  the    Hayes    method, 

illustrated   by  numerous    cases    of    the    various 

phases  ol    Asthma  and  Hay-Fever.     A  copy  ol 

this  book  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  who  will 

send  the  attached  coupon  to 

H  \KOl ,D    1I.W 
716  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Revised. — "I  suppose  your  motto  is,  '  Be  sure 
you're  right  and  then  go  ahead.'  " 

"Not  in  the  financial  game,"  answered  Dustin 
Stax.  "My  motto  is,  'Be  sure  you're  »head,  then 
you're   all   right.'  " — Washington  Star. 


Kept  Her  Waiting. — In  an  Atlanta  cemetery 
one  tomb  bears  at  the  top:  "Helen  Vance,  Wife  of 
Harold  Vance.  1854.  I  await  you."  Then,  be- 
neath, is  carved;  "Harold  Vance.  1889.  Here  am 
I." 

At  the  base  of  the  inscription  some  one  has  written: 

"He  took  his  time." — Argonaut. 


Quits. — Lady  (to  new  maid) — "Your  references 
are  not  very  good." 

Maid — "But,  my  lady,  what  about  your  refer- 
ences and  recommendations?  They  are  not  very 
satisfactory — and  yet  I  come  to  you!" — Trans- 
lated from  Fliegende  Blatter  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


It  was  Gr8. 

They  dined  all  alone  at  8:8. 
On  oysters  they  dined  and  8  8. 

And  he  asked  his  dear  K8 

To  tell  him  his  f8 
When  they  8  t8-a-t8  at  8:8. 

■ — Houston  Post. 


A  Gracious  Sovereign. — Considerable  amuse- 
ment was  once  caused  by  a  slip  of  Emperor  Nicholas's 
pen  in  accepting  the  offers  of  several  companies  of 
Siberian  militia,  who  volunteered  for  service  at  the 
front.  The  petition  read,  "We  humbly  lay  at  your 
Majesty's  feet  our  desire  to  be  permitted  to  fight 
and  die  for  the  fatherland."  The  Emperor,  in  ac- 
cepting, wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  petition  in  his 
own  hand,  "I  thank  you  sincerely,  and  hope  your 
wishes  may  be  fully  realized." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


An  Explanation. — An  alienist  came  wandering 
through  an  insane-asylum's  wards  one  day.  He 
came  upon  a  man  who  sat  in  a  brown  study  on  a 
bench. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?"  said  the  alienist.  "What 
is  your  name,  may  I  ask?" 

"My  name?"  said  the  other,  frowning  fiercely. 
"Why,  Czar  Nicholas,  of  course." 

"Indeed?"  said  the  alienist.  "Yet  the  last  time 
I  was  here  you  were  the  Emperor  of  Germany." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  other,  quickly;  "but 
that  was  by  my  first  wife." — Argonaut. 


Musical  Seasickness. — In  a  little  book  of  jot- 
tings called  "Notes  of  a  Nomad,"  by  W.  A.  Horn 
(published  by  Messrs.  Melville  &  Mullen),  we  find 
an  extraordinary  example  of  ingenuity.  He  was 
challenged,  it  appears,  to  write  thirty  lines  on  sea- 
sickness, with  a  musical  term  in  every  line;  and 
here  is  his  first  stanza: 

If  rolling  is  her  crotchet 

This  vessel  ought  to  score: 
She  spoils  my  rest,  she  spoils  my  notes. 

She  spoils  my  repertoire. 

But  he  improves  as  he  goes  on: 

There  ebms  goes  my  dinner, 

As  the  ship  on  upper  < ' 
Appoggiaturas.     Oh!   the  brute, 

She's  pitched  too  high  for  me.  .  .  . 

I  know  you'll  think  me  very  bass. 

I'll  pause  till  calm  prevails; 
It's  all  1m :i  .    gone  and  Sit, 

A  bad  falsetto  sails. 

y  mast : 
Tin  e  \  ery  slack ; 

Oh!  how  1  shake;    1  know  I  shall 
B  flat  upon  my  b 

I'll  bet  a  Unor  thai  she  strikes 
Tin-  bar  upon  the  lee; 

into  ud  the  money!  should 

She  safely  reach  the  I 

—  A  :-,ilon). 


Ian  oi  Tnr  i.itfuv  1  to  mention  the  rubiication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Most  makers  of  lamp- 
chimneys  don't  mark  their 
wares  —  possibly  they  are 
ashamed  to. 

If  I  didn't  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do,  I  wouldn't 
mark  mine  either. 

I  mark  mine  "Macbeth" — 
my  own  name — because  I  am 
proud  to  be  known  by  them. 

My  Index — it's  free — tells  other  reasons 
why  my  lamp-chimneys  are  marked  and  why 
I  am  proud  to  put  my  name  on  them.  May 
I  send  it  to  you? 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


3 1 S   . 


IMPORTANT    MATTERS 

KEPT  BEFORE  THE  EVE 

Little  things  and  detnils  where  they  will  be 
attended  to  at  the  right  time. 

A  Wonderful  Help  for  Busy  Men 

"The  beat  thing  1  evei  used  in  my  office; 
coal  $3.25,  and  has    saved   me  over   $80.00 
already  and  made  my  work  much  easier. " 
A.  J.  Thompson,  Los  Angelas,  Cal. 

DATE!)  CARDS  from  tray  are  carried  in 
the  handy  leather  pocket  case  2  to  4  weeks 
,-it  n  tune.  To-day's  card  always  at  (he  front. 
N<>  leaves  to  turn,  Any  card  found  instantly 
by  its  tab.  Extra  ranis  lor  things  to  be  re* 
tained,  keeping  :i!l  memoranda  where  they 
can  be  found  when  wanted. 

Simple  and   Practical 


Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Checks  accepted. 
Genuine  Morocco  Case,  quartered  oak  tray  and  car  Is, 
Cowhide  Seal  Leather  Case,  chestnut  tray  and  cards, 
Sunt)  tys  extra,  85c  and  60ft     Future  year's  cards, 

Order   now   and  get    cards  for  rest  ^_<~ 

ofl906Vree with **ach  outfit  for  1907.      -     '  :' 
Outfits  $1,50  to  $0.00.  Booklet  Eree 

ffleminde& 

The  Pocket  Card  System 

Al»u  .  valuable  curd  index  for  desk  use  ' 
Helps  you  to 

Plan   Your   Work 

Work  Your  Plan 

Accomplish   More 
Yuu  need  it.  Three  years'  sales  have 
proved  that  almost  -til  business  apd 
pmrnssiona]  men  nee.1  it.  (let  it.  Now 

WiUon    >l ilMle  \    Co.  fOOKtT 

65  Mill  Street,         Uoeheiter,  i\.  T.  CARD  Of\SE 


SMAII,  I.ARfJK 

$8.00  *:(.:.'> 

ii.00  •-'.7.-> 

1.U0  1.25 


IX    COVERED 
■       \TRflY 


WITH 

.LOCK 

EXTRft 
$1.00 


4&>. 

<     Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
■will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

»'«  '  Wut    wtur  I  Wlur 
''»»•' ,*»i>»"«l*yourt,«M..o( 
8o»   \Mt»    Niauict'MrrM 
W»T  |0m»t  IOucmT    Ought 
'o«jn< iiokno*  igRngw  MM 

Uriinlii  «m 

a 

^^  ^y  ./ 

kn 

WmtJWmt    Kmia 

*b«u»  Win  'Mrffnt 
J'Ogtiet  0»on    Ok»t 

•a 

IhtlMiW 

The  only  Complete  Serifs  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  minner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information   given 

t  be  hidden  by  ftKe  or  foolish  modesty. 

nedical  authorities  everywhere. 

s  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 

■                       "Yonnir  Girl." 

"                       "Young  Woman." 

and."             "Young  Wife." 

y-five."         •'Woman  of  Forty-flve." 

»ch,  post  free.     Table  of  contents  free. 

:  Co   962    Land  Title  Bl.lc  PhUa  Pa 

which  should  nc 
Commended  by  i 
Four  books  to  hoy 
M  Young  Boy*' 
'*  ^oung  Man. 
41  Young   II  n-l< 
"Mun  of  Fort 

$1  a  copy  ei 

Ylr  Publish  im 

READ   RIGHT 


SARGENT'S 

Adjustable  Book  Holder 

Solves  the  Problem 
Attaches  to  any  place — on  Motrin 

oi  anv  chair.  No  screws— clamp  it 
on.  take  it  off.  Adjustable  to  any 
angle  or  height  Durable.  Practi- 
cal. Wires  hold  leaves  in  place. 
Metal  parts  finished  in  black  en- 
amel or  bronze.  Desk,  quartered 
oak  or  mnhoenny.  Price,  Si.  "i<>. 
RECLINING  AM)  LIBRARY  CHAIRS 
Catalogue    "C"  ifree) 

SARGENT  CO.    mj£g** 


Brers  Little  Bit  Helps.  Editor— "Every- 
thing except  the  title  is  stolen." 

Author  (insinuatingly) — "And  how  does  the 
title  suit  you?" — Translated  from  Fliegende  Blatter 
for  The  Literary  Dicest. 


Doubtful  Compliment. — Picture-dealer  to 
Painter — "Excuse  my  intrusion,  Professor,  but 
you  haven't  put  your  name  to  this  little  picture  I 
bought  of  you." 

Painter — "Must   I   sign   it?     It   is   so  bad   that 
people  will  not  believe  I  painted  it." 
•  Picture-dealer — "On    the    contrary,    Professor, 
it  is  so  good." — Translated  from  Fliegende   Blatter 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


lEDUCAJIONALCll^ 


A  Merciful  Providence. — Nothing  can  surpass 
in  delicacy  the  reply  made  by  an  East-Indian  servant 
of  the  late  Lord   Dufferin  when  he  was  Viceroy  of 

India. 

"Well,  what  sort  of  sport  has  Lord  had?" 

said  Lord  Dufferin  one  day  to  his  servant,  who  had 
attended  a  young  English  lord  on  a  shooting-ex- 
cursion. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  scrupulously  polite  Hindu, 
"the  young  sahib  shot  divinely.  But  providence 
was  very  merciful  to  the  birds!" — Chicago  Inter 
Ocean. 


Appearing  Green. — Senator  Beveridge  was 
talking  one  afternoon  in  Washington  to  a  group  of 
newly  elected  Congressmen. 

"You  boys,"  he  said,  "must  on  no  account 
appear  green.  Keep  cool,  go  slow,  think  before 
you  speak;  then  you  won't  give  yourselves  away." 

The  unripe  Congressmen  laughed  and  Senator 
Beveridge  continued  : 

"I  should  hate  to  hear  that  one  of  you  had  acted  as 
a  new  Southern  Congressman  once  did. 

"He,  as  soon  as  he  reached  Washington,  went  off 
to  a  photographer's  to  be  photographed. 
'I  want  my  likeness  taken,'  he  said. 

"'Cabinet?'    the    photographer  asked. 

"The  Southerner  reddened  and  looked  pleased. 

"'No,'  he  answered,  'just  a  plain,  every-day 
Congressman.'  " — Oakland  Tribune. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

November  9. — King  Edward  celebrates  his  sixty- 
fifth  birthday  at  Sandringham. 

Mr.  Esme  D.  Howard,  British  Consul-General 
in  Crete,  is  named  as  Acting  Ambassador  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  pending 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Sir  Henry 
Mortimer  Durand. 

Sir  William  Treloar  is  inaugurated  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

Three  bombs  are  thrown  by  revolutionists  who 
hold  up  a  train  at  Rogow.  Many  soldiers  are 
killed   and   the   station   is   wrecked. 

November  10. — Fifty  thousand  Polish  school 
children  are  now  joined  in  the  refusal  to  speak 
German  in  religious  instruction  hours,  thus 
threatening  a  national  issue  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Germans. 

In  the  French  Chamber  Abbe  Lemire  introduces 
a  bill  to  increase  the  penalties  for  duelling  to 
heavy  fines  and  imprisonment,  even  for  seconds. 
The  French  Budget  Commission  votes  an  allow- 
ance of  850,000  to  be  used  to  start  work  on  the 
French  Embassy  building  at  Washington. 
Mount  Vesuvius  is  again  active,  but  no  serious 
eruptions  are  anticipated. 

November  11.  —  An  official  bulletin  states  that 
there  were  over  10,000  less  births  in  France  in 
1905   than  in    1904. 

More  than  100  men  at  Ekaterinoslay  and  Kishi- 
neff  are  sent  into  exile  for  minor  political  offenses. 

The  Italian  Premier,  replying  to  a  protest 
against  the  order  for  armor- plate  from  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company  of  this  country,  says 
that  Italy  must  improve  its  production  before 
it  can  stand  foreign  competition. 

November  12. — A  bomb  thrown  at  General 
Rheinbot,  police  prefect  at  Moscow,  causes 
little  damage,  but  the  -would-be  assassin  is 
shot  dead  by  the  General  after  police  had 
secured  his  arrest 

King    Haakon,    Queen    Maud,   and    the    Crown 


HOME    STUDY 
COURSES 


O' 


,i  1:  Bcbool  affords 
the  borne  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  1  ourae  under 
professors  m  leading 
American  col  1  e g ei 
ami  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English  an 
given  by  Prof.Genung 
of  Ambers! :  Latin,  by 
Prof,  darkness,  of 
Brow  11 :  Greek,  by 
Prof,  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
bead  of  everj  depart- 
ment. 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  lake  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches,  special  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  The  Digest  who  is  jnt< ;  ■ 
in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 

invited  to  send  for  a  free  COpj  Of  OUT  eight] 

catalogue  and  full  Information  In  regard  U 
1 1  ■  ime  studv  courses. 

The   Home    Correspondence    School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  V.  Obhi  bo,   \  V     I'ii.I). 
L'rofefl  ■'"  ■  1  Eni 


Bj    r  r  e     military  academy 
l>   I_>    L>  <3  Macon,  Missouri 

Absolutely  fire-proof  buildings,  with  nil  modern 
conveniences  and  sanitary  precautions.  Easily  ao- 
cesslble.  Healthful,  invigorating  climate.  College 
and  business  preparatory;  non-sectarian.  Upper  and 
lower  schools,  combining  home  Influences  and  stand- 
ard educational  requirements  wiiii  military  drill, 
discipline  and  systematic  physical  culture.  Manual 
training,  music.  Enrollment  limited  to  110.  Sepa- 
rate rooms.  Individual  instruction.  Large  experi- 
enced faculty.  Only  boys  of  good  moral  character 
received.  Reference  required  In  every  case.  Students 
registered  anv  time.  All  out  and  in-door  athletics. 
$50,000  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  Half-mile 
track  and  oval.  KM M 1  acres  of  woods,  lakes  and 
recreation  grounds.  National  and  State  recognition 
and  inspection.  SfiOO  covers  all  expense  but  equip- 
ment.    No  extras.     Illustrated  catalog. 

Col.   GEORGE   R.   BURNETT,  'West  Point '80) 

L.  L.  D.,  M.  A.  Superintendent, 

Box  108  Macon,  Mo. 


SCHOOLS?     YES,  ALL  KINDS! 

Information  free.      Preparatory,  Boarding,  Music,  Com- 
mercial,  Law,   Medical,   Veterinary,    Embalming,  Naval 
Preparatory,  Engineering,  Architecture,  Arts,  Illustrating, 
Physical  Culture,  Domestic  Science,  and  others. 
SCHOOL  AGENCY.  41  Park  Row.  Room  700.  NEW  YORK. 


INCOME  OF 

/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  $J00  ' 
I  OR  MORE*.  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.         j 


SECURED 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


(Established  1883i 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


DO  YOU  SHAVE  YOURSELF? 

With  r  ICiivso    Dry  Hone  y  m  <  :<n  in  10 
second!  .-   equal  to  a 

barber's.       w  ■-■    fa  >nes    tu 

hour    of  :tn    expert.        Bu-.-*-1^    honea    require 
no  skill  ipted  to 

either  pi  »in  01 

lid    not    take   §2o  I  could 

ra    and 
i   a>   new. " 

ft]    Prepaid. 
BUSSE  <&  CO.         527  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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K  IS  DANGEROUS! 


Drsk  contraction  of  the  lungs  is  prevalent  among  all   desk  workers 
ami   oilic  <•    men.      llracera  correct   this  evil— Successors  to  suspenders 


T1IK   lit  MHOl  T  BRACES. 
I'rice  .*((>  cents  puhl|iuid. 

The  "Runabout"  Bi 
1b  a  great  favorite  because 
of  Ita  price,  60  cents.  It  has 
a  running  cord  at  the  back, 
and  patent,  nickel,  clover- 
leaf  attachment,  which  con- 
form to  every  movement  of 
the  body,  li  Is  a  strongly 
corrective  br 


The  Front  View  of  Both 
The  RUNABOUT  and  IN1IMUE 

Bracer  is  the  sun.-.  Note 
instruction  at  i  lie  arm- 
pit, making  it  Impossible 
lor  the  Hi  iu'eis  to  chafe  or 
bind.  Thej  are  held  away 
from  die  arm  pit  but  draw 
the  Bhoulders  Puck  steadily 
and  comfortably,  throwing 
the  chest  out 


THE  INBLADE  BRACER 
Price  $1.00  postpaid 
The    "Inblade"    Bracer  is 

made  of  Superior  K  I  a  s  t  i  c 
Webbing  ill  stylish  weaves, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
those  whose  shoulders  need 
bringing  hack.     It   is  a  very 

i  ml    ci  onToi'taMa  —  but 


REAOF.RS   are   simply   a    superior 
article  of  wearing  api 
ors  to  (in-  Suspender. 

and  the  lungs  free.    They   hold  you 
i     naturally,  with    the   greatest 
comfort  anil  freedom  of  movement, 
and  give  a  manl  e  bearing. 

TIIKY  MAKE  YOUR  (  LOTHES  SET 
RIGHT.    Besides,   theyarehygi' 

cure  aching  oacl  i  loers, 

prevent      consumption        and      lullg 

troubles,  and  form  an  easy,  lnji't 
graceful  suspender.  Bending 
over  a  desk  contracts  the  lungs- 
Bracers  keep  them  expanded  while 
you  are  at  work.  Wear  them  even 
ir  you  are  en  ct  and  square  - 
dered  when  standing.  They  correct 
"desk  contraction"  of  the  rangs,and 

,  beneficial  to  square  should 
people,  as  to  those  who  are  round 
idered.  or  who  stoop.  Surprising- 
Ij  convenient,  theyare  thrown  on  or 
Off,  ma  second.  Tin')/  donot chaje  or 
irritate,  and  last  t«  iceaslong  as  sus- 
penders. Weish  but4  ounces.  Order 
today,  glveohest  measnre.  Dealers  write 
lor  doseriptlv*  circulars  and  price-list 


THE    RADIUMITE    COMPANY.  (Department 


effective    Bracer,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  Patented. 

350.)    1545  W.  LAKE  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL..  U.  S.  A 


1,300  MILES 
PACIFIC  COAST  SCENERY 

Los  Angeles  to  Portland 

Go  West,  see  and  enjoy  for  yourself  the  manifold  out-of-door  joys  to  be 

found    all    along   this  scenic    highway   every    day  in    the    year. 

Nature's   wonder   work    met  with   at   every  turn. 

Mineral  Springs,   Fruitful   Valleys,   Surf-Kissed  Bluffs, 

Snow-Capped  Mountains,  Ancient  Missions, 

Acres  of  Fragrant  Flowers. 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

The  Best  Route  for  Comfortable  Travel  and  Picturesque  Scenery 

TRAVERSING 

LOUISIANA.  TEXAS.  NEWand  OLD  MEXICO. ARIZONA.  CALIFORNIA 

INQUIRE 

New  York,  349-1  Broadway,     Boston,  370  Washington  St. 
Philadelphia,  632  Chestnut  St.     Syracuse,  202  W. 
Baltimore,  Baltimore  and  Washington  St- 

Hanover  Streets. 


JUST    WHAT    YOU    REQUIRE 

The  Travelers'  Handbook 

By  JOSEPHINE  TOZIER 

A  practical  book  prepared  on  new  lines  for 
travelers  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is 
not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  such 
"Guide  Hooks  "  as  those  of  Baedeker,  but 
full  of  suggestions  helpful  in  directing  the 
American  abroad  with  regard  to  such  per- 
plexing matters  as  shopping,  hotels,  tips, 
foreign  usages,  etiquette,  and  many  other 
details  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

r.'mo,  cloth.     Price  $1.00  net 
FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


A  Soft, 
Strong  *$H 
Toilet  Paper 

ltul-iim  Pnnltlssue  Is  infused 
with  aromatic  Canada  Balsam. 
v  liich  makes  it  antiseptic,  it  is 
I  he  softest  toilet  paper  made. 
Comes  wrapped  in  parchment 
aled  1  artons.  Costs  no 
more  than  otlier  kinds.  and  far 
superior  100,  15c,  and  26c. 
You  should  have  it. 

Flftv  Sheets  Free,  or  $1 
worth  sent,  prepaid,  any- 
where  In  United  States  and 

Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SCOn  PAPER  COMPANY. 

503  GtENWOOD  Ave.,  Phil*. 


Some  live^r 


'<// 


s'*&je  like- 
noes 

Vhe  more  worn-       fZ-the  brighrerS 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP  QUO 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Trvd.Co.ke- 


Prince  of  Norway  land  in  England  on  a  state 
visit  to  King  Edward. 

Santos-Dumont  in  his  aeroplane,  The  Bird  of 
Prey,  makes  a  successful  flight  of  685  feet  at  a 
height  of  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  and  s 
prevented  from  further  sailing  only  by  the 
interference  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd. 

Two  Italian  aeronauts  cross  the  Alps  in  a  balloon. 

November  13. — King  Edward  invests  King 
Haakon  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Count  Witte  returns  to  St.  Petersburg,  but 
news  of  his  arrival  there  is  received  with  in- 
difference. 

November  14. — Divorce  is  granted  by  the  Paris 
courts  to  the  Comtesse  de  Castellane  f-om  her 
husband,  Count  Boni.  The  Comtesse  retains 
custody  of  the  children. 

Chancellor  von  Buelow,  in  a  strong  speech  be- 
fore the  Reichstag,  declares  that  Germany's 
aims  are  all  peaceful  and  praises  the  United 
States  warmly. 

Santos-Dumont  declares  that  aeroplanes  will 
soon  be  more  common  than  automobiles,  and 
safer  and  cheaper. 

November  15. — The  Satsuma,  Japan's  largest 
battle -ship,  is  launched  in  the  presence  of  the 

Emperor. 

Affonso  Penna,  new  President  of  Brazil,  is 
inaugurated. 

The  Moroccan  treasury  is  declared  empty,  and 
French  banks  are  asked  to  advance  $400,000 
to  the  Government. 

Domestic. 

November  9. — W.  J.  Bryan  gives  out  a  statement 
concerning  the  recent  elections,  in  which  he 
finds  some  consolation  for  Mr.  Hearst  in  the 
result  in  New  York,  and  accuses  the  President 
of  bad  taste  for  his  part  in  the  campaign. 

November  10. — Secretary  Bonaparte,  in  an  inter- 
view in  Baltimore,  says  that  he  sometimes 
thinks  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  getting 
good  candidates  for  public  office  might  be  found 
in  the  election  of  "legalized"  bosses  by  political 
parties. 

James  J.  Hill,  speaking  at  the  Merchants'  Club, 

in    Chicago,    advocates    closer    trade    relations 

between  this  country  and  Canada. 
Four   companies    of   infantry   are   sent   to    Fort 

Reno   to   guard   against   possible   trouble   from 

the  dismissed  negro  troops. 

November  it. — The  Premier  of  Newfoundland 
orders  the  arrest  of  American  fisherman,  despite 
the  modus  vivendi  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

Mrs.  Esther  Sumner  Damon,  the  last  person  on 
the  Revolutionary  pension-list,  dies  at  Union, 
Vermont. 

Numerous  robberies  and  murders  in  Pittsburg 
plunge  the  city  into  great  fear  of  a  "carnival  of 
crime." 

Diamond  imports  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
this  year  surpass  the  total  of  any  other  year. 

November  12. — Mrs.  Russell  Sage  announces  that 
the  bulk  of  the  fortune  left  her  by  her  husband 
will  be  given  to  worthy  individuals  who  are 
unfortunate  and  too  proud  to  beg. 

One  hundred  special  policemen  are  appointed 
by  the  Pittsburg  Council,  and  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee is  organized  by  the  East-End  Board  of 
Trade. 

Major-Gen.  William  R.  Shafter  (retired)  dies  near 

Bakersfield,  Cal.,   of  pneumonia. 
Forty-seven  immigrants  are  killed  or  burnc 

death  in  a  collision  between  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

trains  near  Woodville,  Ind. 

November  13. — The  Panama  Government  passes 
a  law  forbidding  all  gambling. 

November    14. — The    Federal   Government   starts 
investigations    into    the    allegation    that    1 
$1,000,000    contributed    to    the    relief    of    San 
Francisco    earthquake   sufferers   was   stolen. 

Secretary  Metcalf  says  that  the  Californians  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  Japanese  and  will 
enact  still  more  drastic  laws  against  them. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  and  several  directors  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  are 
indicted  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  with  a  subsidiary 
company  of  the  Standard,  for  alleged  violation 

of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law. 

November    15. — Attorney-General    Moody  bri 
suit  in   the   Unite!  States  Circuit  Court    is 
Louis,    against    the   Standard   Oil   Companj 
New  Jersey,  its  seventy  constituent  compai 
and     seven     individuals,     including     John     D. 
Rockefeller,   asking  that  the  trust   be  dissolved 
and    the    corporation    be    enjoined    from    here- 
after    entering    into    any    combination    in    re- 
dnt  of  trade. 

President     Roosevelt  begins   active  work    oi 

specting  tin    Panama  (.'anal. 

Mayor  Eugene  Schmitz  and  Abraham  Ruef. 
of  San  Francisco,  are  indicted  on  five  bills 
charging  extortion  of  money  from  restauxant- 
kee] 

Representative    \\\    Bourke    Cockran   and   Miss 

Anne  [de  are  married  in  New  York. 
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j    Ten  Friends 
Will  Laugh 

when  you  send  each  of  them  a 
Cynic's  Post  Card  with  illustra- 
tions and  epigrams  purloined  from 

"Altogether  New 

Cynic's  Calendar  for 

1907" 

"The  Auto  Guest 
Book  of  Punbad's 

Maxims" 
"The  Matrimonial 

Primer" 

"Childe  Harold's 

Book  of  Abridged 

Wisdom 

Johnny  Jones'  Two 
"Nature  Books" 

Too  Many  Looks  Spoil  the  Cloth. 
Copyright,  loot 

For  set  of  10  cards  Free 

address  your  bookseller  or  send 

two  cents  for  postage  to 

Paul  Elder  and  Company 

43-45  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
_  telligently  of  itself,nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)   •**  + 

by  William  H.  Walling,  AM.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Hnve. 

Knowledge  a  Y<nnig  Husbnnd  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have, 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imp.' it  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should   H;i\  e. 
Rich    Cloth    Rinding,    Full     Cold     Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B,    Phila.,  Pa. 


PETER  MOLLER'S 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


is  scientifically  prepared  under  the 
most  improved  method,  insuring 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture, and  consequently  is 

PURE— SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 

Mo  disagreeable  taste  or  odor  and 
Always  Produces  Satisfactory  Results 

SOLD     ONLY     IN     FLAT.     OVAL    BOTTLES, 
BEARING     NAME     OP 

Schieffe  lin  a  Co.  New  Yo  r  K ,  Sole  Agents 
EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 

Of  Form   Letters,  Price  List's.  Bills,  Invoices,  Drawings, 

Menus,  Reports,  anvthin^'?     Then   take  advantage  of  our 

offer  often  days'  trial,  without  deposit  and  become  one 

of  thous»M.li  of  satisri.il  customer!  who  all  agree  that 

Bans'  Tip  Top  is  the  simplest,  easiest  and 

quickest    method  of    duplicating,    on    the 

market.      1"0  conies  from  Pm-w  ritten  and 

5«  copies  from  Typewritten  Original.     If 

yon  have  tried  other   duplicators  without 

success,  von  will  be  more  than  pleased  with 

ours.     Comple'e  Duplicator  cap  si. 

Vi13in).     $5.00.     Kellx  P.  I)an«  llupll- 

e»torCo.,Dau»Hldg..  Ill  John  St.,  V  \. 


THE  TEXICOGRAFHERS 


JJASY^HAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  question*  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  wordn,  the  Funk  &  WaunallH  Standard 
Dictionary  in  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"  T.  A.  D.,"  Lehighton,  Pa. — "  What  is  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  Carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle '  ?  " 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  not  known.  The  phrase 
itself  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century  and  was 
used  by  Thomas  Hcywood,  the  dramatist.  It 
means,  as  Fuller  quaintly  defines  it  in  his  "Historie 
of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  "to  do  what  was  done 
before;  or  to  busy  one's  self  in  a  needless  imploy- 
ment."  The  modern  definition  is  "to  take  goods  to 
a  place  where  they  already  abound." 

"S.  A.  R  ,"  New  York. — (i)  "What  is  the  origin 
of  the  word  'limerick,'  as  applied  to  a  common  form 
of  rime?  (2)  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  o  in  such  words  as  not,  dog,  got,  etc.?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  distinct  difference  between  the  English 
and  the  American  pronunciation  of  this  vowel  sound, 
the  former  having  the  sound  of  aw  in  awful,  and  the 
latter  approximating  the  a  in  fat." 

(1)  The  term  limerick  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  singing  of  extemporized  nonsense  versos  at 
convivial  gatherings.  The  verses  were  followed 
by  a  chorus  that  contained  the  words  ' '  Will  y<  iu  come 
up  to  Limerick?"  (2)  Our  present  letter  o  has 
retained  its  name  and  sound  lor  more  than  2,000 
years.  It  is  still  so  used  in  English  and  in  the  other 
modern  languages.  In  English,  however,  o  very 
frequently  re;>res<  nts  the  vowel  sound  in  not.  In 
such  cases  it  is  called  "short  o. "  The  short  sound  of 
o  in  not  is  a  different  one  from  the  o  in  obey  and  is 
not  really  an  o  sound.  Pronounce  awe,  then  shorten 
it  and  you  have  the  sound  heard  in  not.  The 
English  pronunciation  referred  to  may  be  merely  a 
local  broadening.  For  instance,  some  Londoners 
affect  the  awe  sound  of  o  and  say  "dawg  "  for  dog, 
but  this  pronunciation  is  not  considered  the  correct 
one. 

"E.  H.  N .,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "May  cither  be 
used  to  mean  b>jth  in  such  a_ sentence  as,  'On  either 
side  place  the  firm's  name'  ?  " 

It  may  for  one  of  the  meanings  of  either  is  "each 
of  two;  both."  See  John  xix.  18,  "On  either  side 
one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst." 

"J.  S.  B.,"  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I..  Can.— "(1) 
Are  the  letters  R.  S.  V.  P.  on  an  invitation  correct 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  English  ?  (2)  Is  the 
sentence  "He  was  out  the  last  two  times  I  called' 
correct?  (3)  Is  allright  slang  and  is  the  spelling  cor- 
rect ?  " 

(1)  As  the  letters  R.  S.  V.  P.  stand  for  "i?epondez, 
s"\\  dous  plait, "  which  is  French  (and  means,  when 
literally  translated,  "Answer,  if  you  please"),  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  their  correctness  "from  the 
standpoint  of  good  English."  The  letters  are  usually 
printed  on  cards  of  formal  invitation,  and  etiquette 
calls  for  a  reply  to  all  invitations  where  they  appear. 
Possibly  "J.  S.  B."  wishes  to  know  why  the  initials 
of  the  English  equivalent,  A.  I.  Y.  P.  are  not  used 
instead  of  the  French  on  a  card  on  which  the  in- 
vitation is  printed  in  English.  If  so,  the  only 
answer  we  can  give  is  that  the  formalities  of  polite 
society  require  the  use  of  the  French  abbreviation, 
perhaps  because  French  is  the  language  of  formal 
intercourse  between  the  nations  of  the  world, 
(i)  "He  was  out  the  last  two  times  I  called"  is 
correct,  but  inelegant.  Substitute  "occasions"  for 
"times,"  and  the  sentence  is  improved.  (3)  "All 
right"  is  correctly  written  only  as  two  words,  and 
is  not  slang,  but  very  good  English. 


Quiet  Talks  About  Jesus 

By  the  author  of  "Quirt  T»lk$  on  Pnyer  " 

(65ih  thousand),   "Power"  (85ih 

thousand)     and     "Service." 

This   new  book  of 

S.  D.  Gordon 

is  hit  crowning  achieve- 
ment and  the  foundation  of  a  New 
Series  of  "  Quiet  Talk*  "  from  hit  pen. 


(■or  Sale  Everywhere. 
A.  C.  Armstrong  Sc  Son, 


;Ve/,  75  cent,. 
New  York 


IT  IS  EASY  WITH 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

to  Clean  and  Polish 

SILVERWARE 
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JUBILEE  YEAR  OF   EL  PRINCIPE  DE  GALES 

Romantic  History  of  the  World-Famous  "El  Principe  de  Gales"  brand  of  Havana  Cigars 

By    MANUEL    GONZALEZ 


GREAT  WAS  THE  REJOICING  in  the  domain  of  the  Union 
Jack  the  world  over — where  proverbially  the  sun  never  sets 
— when  young  Queen  Victoria  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir 
in  184 1, — the  little  child  becoming  hostage  in  the  popularity  of  her  long 
and  triumphant  reign  by  thus  assuring  the  perpetuity  other  house. 

As  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
this  baby  boy  was  known  from  birth  as  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  when  little  Wales  had  grown  to  be  a  sturdy 
chap  of  five,  one  of  Havana's  prominent  and  opulent  commercial 
grandees  introduced  a  new  brand  of  cigars — one  that  seemed  to 
reach  the  height  of  that  perfection  for  which  he  had  many  years 
striven.  So  proud  was  he  of  his  product  that  in  seeking  for  a  name 
of  world-wide  application  there  instantly  came  to  his  mind  Albert 
Edward's  official  title— the  "Prince  of  Wales,"  "El  Principe  de 
Gales.'' 

In  50  years  the  Prince  has  become  king  of  a  world  empire  and  the 
brand  of  cigars  has  become  acknowledged  "King  of  Havana  cigars." 

THE  CUBAN  MANUFACTURER  responsible  for  this  brand  and 
its  fame  was  Senor  V.  Martinez  Ybor,  prominent  both  among 
tobacco  planters  and  manufacturers,  the  head  of  a  great  com- 
mercial industry  and  one  of  the  principal  exporters  of  Cuba.     But 
Senor  Ybor  was  heavily  taxed  to  fill  the  ever-yawning  exchequer  of 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain — and  thereby  hangs  our  tale. 

With  a  view  to  escaping  these  excessive  taxes  and  also  to  avoid- 
ing the  American  customs  imposts  levied  on  manufactured  cigars, 
Senor  Ybor,  with  a.*  enterprise  extraordinary  among  the  conserva- 
tive Havana  duenos  (proprietors),  transported  his  factory  to  the 
United  States,  locating  at  Key  West  where  his  factory  was  operated 


and  others  constantly  recruited  from  the  best  modern  tabaqueros  of 
Havana  itself. 

Indeed,  the  Havana-American  Company's  newest  factory,  lately 
opened  at  Key  West,  is  the  largest  in  America  devoted  to  the  exclu- 
sive manufacture  of  Havana  cigars.  And  here  working  conditions 
are  so  superior  and  wages  steadily  so  high  that  there  is  even  com- 
petition among  Cuban  cigar  makers  of  the  highest  skill  for  em- 
ployment under  its  spacious  roof. 

If  you  are  a  smoker  and  could  visit  these  factories  in  Key  West 
and  Tampa  and  contrast  their  modern  equipment  as  to  lighting, 
ventilation,  comfort,  safety,  sanitation,  etc.,  with  the  forbidding, 
unwholesome  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  average  cigar  "fac- 
tory" (so  often  little  more  than  a  crowded  room  like  an  eastside 
sweatshop) — you  would  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  perfection  of 
equipment  and  organization  characteristic  of  the  Havana-American 
Company's  factories  and  system. 

All  smokers  are  urged  to  visit  the  El  Principe  de  Gales  factories 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Key  West  or  Tampa.  To  see  the  Cuban  ex- 
perts, each  molding  his  pet  shape  of  cigar — to  learn  all  their  odd 
and  historic  associations,  and  to  watch  the  older  workmen  whose 
whole  lives,  perhaps,  have  been  given  up  to  the  making  of  one  size 
or  shape  of  El  Principe  de  Gales — these  things  are  of  never  fail- 
ing interest. 

From  the  day  of  its  establishment  in  this  country  El  Principe  de 
Gales  began  to  grow  in  sales,  its  originator  zealously  striving  to 
produce  a  cigar  that  would  be  judged  as  a  true  Havana  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  might  encounter  connoisseurs.  Moreover  he 
developed  El  Principe  de  Gales  in  so  many  shapes,  sizes,  and  in  so 
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Contrast  the  lighting,  ventilation,  comfort,  sanitation,  etc. .with 
theforbiddlna  conditions  in  the  average  cigar  "factory." 


Here  working  conditions  are  so  superior  and 
wages  steadily  so  high  that  there  is  compe- 
tit  urn  among  Cuban  cigar  makers  of  the  highest 
skill  for  employment  under  its  spacious  roof. 
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SCENES    IN    THE    MODERN 

for  several  years  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887. 

The  city  of  Tampa,  Florida,  then  gave  him  a  tract  of  land  which 
was  called  "  Ybor  City,"  and  here,  after  the  patriarchal  Spanish  cus- 
tom, his  workmen  from  Havana  came  and  settled  about  the  new  fac- 
tory with  their  families  ;  for,  necessarily,  Senor  Ybor  retained  his 
tabaqueros  who  had  grown  up  with  his  El  Principe  de  Gales  brand  in 
Havana  and  Key  West;  and  having  thus  duplicated  Havana  environ- 
ment and  traditional  conditions  of  manufacture,  he  then  proceeded 
to  reinforce  his  plant  at  Ybor  City  with  a  far-reaching  and  perfect 
system  for  supervising  the  growing  leaf  and  buying  the  cured  leaf 
on  Cuba's  finest  tobacco  vegas  in  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  district. 

As  his  business  grew  he  developed  an  organization  in  Cuba  for 
watching  growing  leaf  and  securing  the  cream  of  each  crop  such  as 
was  possessed  by  no  other  manufacturer  of  cigars  in  the  United 
States.  Less  than  a  day's  journey  to  the  south,  the  finest  product 
uba  is  brought  up  the  Gulf  in  swift  vessels,  made  up  into  Havana 
shapes  and  sizes  by  Cuban  workmen,  and  in  what  is  practically  the 
Cuban  climate. 

Even    competitors   confessed  that    there  was   no  better,  more 

thoroughly  organized  force  of  experts,  and  no  more  important  and 

favored  buyer  in  the  Cuban  markets.     And  no  factory  in  Havana 

1    a  truer  standard  of   quality  and  workmanship  than  did 

Senor  Ybor  in  his  El  Principe  de  Gales  factories  in  Ybor  City. 


EL    PRINCIPE     DE    GALES 


Senor  Ybor  developed  El  Principe  de  Gales  in  many  shapes,  sizes 

and  colors,  many  gradations  of  strength  and  Aavoi — 

the  favorite  Havana  brand. 

FACTORY    AT    KEY    WEST 


SUE  SEVEN  YEARS  AGO  th.  control  of  El  Principe  de  Gales 
passed  to  the  Havana-American  Company.  In  factories  built 
up 
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llP'  lims  in  Tampa  and  Key  West 

rs  of  the  highest  skill,  many  of   them  de- 
coloriists  brought  over  b; 
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many  gradations  of  strength  and  flavor,  that  to-day  not  even  the 
oldest  brands  established  in  Havana  number  a  wider  following  of 
devotees  among  the  more  discriminating  smokers. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  with  these  immense  advantages,  that  El 
Principe  de  Gales  soon  began  to  lead  in  the  American  market  ?  Its 
conditions  of  manufacture  were  such  that  no  other  clear  Havana 
cigar  could  hope  to  compete  with  this  brand  in  quality,  nor  could 
any  domestic  brand.  Its  advantages  in  price,  owing  to  the  impost 
of  tariff  duties,  made  competition  by  Havana  manufacturers  equal lv 
futile. 

In  1890,  when  the  increased  tariff  on  foreign  cigars  went  into 
effect,  the  sales  of  this  notable  brand  had  in  the  course  of  some  forty 
years  reached  an  annual  output  of  ten  million.  To-day's  demand 
requires  an  output  of  thirty-five  million  Cigars— this  is  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  Havana  cigars  of  anyone  brand  that  has  ever 
been  produced  by  any  other  cigar  factory  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Florida  State  Fair 
m  November  29th,  1905  was  the  Exhibits  of  the  Havana  Cigar 
Manufacturers.  The  various  factories  entered  in  competition,  and 
the  hoard  of  expert  manufacturers  rendered  a  unanimous  decision 
awarding  first  prize  to  the  Havana  American  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
El  Principe  de  Gales. 

THIS,  THEN,  IS  THE  JUBILEE  YEAR  of  El  Principe  de 
Gales.  For  sixty  years  it  has  held  the  market,  with  ever-in- 
creasing sales  and  prestige. 

cigar  made  for  the  most  critical  public,  holding  its  place  for 
six  decades  against  the  finest  products  of  Havana,  must  surely  be  ol 
highest  excellence  on  that  count  alone.  f~\ 
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STANDARD  OIL'S  COMPLACENCY. 

WHILE  the  United  States  Government,  supported  by  the 
plaudits  of  the  press,  furbishes  its  weapons  for  the  pend- 
ing struggle  with  Standard  Oil,  and  while  dispatches  from  Rome 
tell  of  a  united  movement  in  Europe  "  to  crush  the  Oil  Trust,"  the 
indicted  corporation  bids  its  stockholders  be  of  good  cheer,  as 
"the  company's  position  is  unassailable  from  both  a  legal  and  a 
moral  standpoint."  The  circular- 
letter  which  contains  this  reas- 
suring statement  predicts  a  vin- 
dication "upon  the  merits,"  and 
goes  on  to  say  in  part : 

"While  your  directors  feel  that 
there  is  no  adequate  reason  for 
such  a  suit  either  in  the  organi- 
zation or  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business,  yet,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  perhaps  better  for 
your  interests  and  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country  that  the  con- 
troversy should  be  removed  to  the 
judicial  atmosphere  of  the  courts, 
in  whose  integrity  and  wisdom 
every  citizen  should  have  the  full- 
est confidence,  where  mere  alle- 
gation must  give  way  to  legal 
proof. 

"  The  present  organization  was 
formed  after  an  exhaustive  con- 
sideration of  the  legal  and  busi- 
ness problems  involved.  Every- 
thing relating  to  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  public  report,  and  at  every 
step  the  utmost  care  has  been 
observed  to  conduct  the  business 
honestly  and  fairly  and  in  accord- 
ance with  not  only  the  spirit,  but 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

"The  organization  of  your  com- 
pany   is    of    essentially    the  same 
nature    and    character  as    that  of 
other  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  continuous  growth 
and  expansion  of  its  business  have  been  legitimate  and  normal. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  lightly  assumed  that  there  is  to  be  a  reversal  of 
the  wheels  of  progress  or  a  destruction  of  the  foundations  of  the 
great  industrial  business  of  the  country." 

This  document  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  general  tone  of  press 
comment,  some  papers  checking  their  jubilation  to  consider  the 
fact  that  after  all  there  may  be  loop-holes  in  our  present  anti-trust 
legislation.  At  the  same  time  comes  the  announcement  that  Con- 
gress will  probably  be  asked  to  improve  certain  clauses  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  law   which  are  held  to  be  defective.     "The 
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est  of  the  trusts  under  the  old  law,"  remarks  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, "and  the  contest  will  develop  many  points  where  action  is 
desirable."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  two  respects  present  conditions  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust law  are  unsatisfactory.  The  law  itself  is  singularly  ineffect- 
ive, and  the  court  decisions  on  the  subject  have  readied  a  point 
where  they  positively  darken  counsel  instead  of  enlightening  it. 
In  the  Northern  Securities  case,  which  went  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment only  by  the  usual  close  vote  of  a  divided  court,  the  theory 
of  the  law  set  forth  in  the  Government's  pleas  was  not  upheld  in 

any  fair  or  rational  sense.  More- 
over, the  dicta  of  some  of  the  jus- 
tices in  that  case  seem  to  call  into 
question  the  decisions  arrived  at  in 
the  Trans-Missouri  and  joint-traf- 
fic cases,  and  to  suggest  that,  were 
the  issues  presented  in  those  suits 
again  to  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  would  be  differently 
met.  This  alone  makes  it  plain 
that  our  highest  tribunal  is  far  from 
being  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
act  in  question,  while  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  might  reverse  its  former 
determination  of  the  law  greatly 
weakens  the  confidence  with  which 
suits  may  be  instituted.  While  the 
outcome  of  the  proceedings  begun 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
with  regard  to  the  rebate  question 
can  be  predicted  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  within  certain  limits, 
no  one  can  say  what  will  come  of 
the  proceedings  under  the  Anti- 
trust law.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  if  the  Government  were  to  be 
completely  successful,  it  is  hard  to 
feel  sure  that  a  material  alleviation 
of  conditions  would  be  produced 
from  the  industrial  point  of  view. 
The  success  of  the  Government's 
case  is  most  heartily  to  be  desired. 
It  would  result  in  breaking  up  the 
present  form  of  the  trust,  might 
subject  those  who  conceived  it  to 
heavy  penalties  both  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  would  exert  a  tremendous  moral  influence  upon 
those  who  may  be  planning  similar  schemes  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  public.  But  it  remains  true  that  the  control  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  men  just  as  at 
present,  and  that  whatever  damages  might  be  recovered  by  those 
who  had  been  put  out  of  business  by  the  trust,  they  would  not  be 
restored  to  their  position  as  competitors,  nor  would  the  con- 
suming public  be  assured  the  advantages  of  competition  in  the 
oil  business  or  reimbursement  for  the  losses  sustained  in  the  past 
through  extortionate  demands  on  the  part  of  the  combination." 

The  New  York  Press  proclaims  the  Standard's  letter  "  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  Attorney-General  and  President  Roosevelt."     For 


issue  has  now  been  joined  between  the  Government  and  the  great-       this  battle,  it  adds,  "Standard  Oil  is  armed  to  the  teeth,"  while 
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A   PORTRAIT  OF  THE  STANDARD,   PAINTED   BY    ITS   DIRF.CTORS. 

— Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


UNASSAILABLE. 

— Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


AS    IT    SEES    ITSELF. 


"the  Administration,  up  to  date,  is  making  use  of  the  poorest 
weapons  in  its  arsenal."  That  paper  would  like  to  see  the  de- 
fenses of  the  trust  battered  down  by  "  the  cannon  of  criminal  prose- 
cution." It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  note  of  confidence  in  the 
Standard's  circular  is  not  altogether  intended  for  bluff,  says  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.     We  read  further: 

"  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  country 
helped  to  frame  the  charter  so  that  it  could  stand  all  tests  which 
would  be  likely  to  be  brought  against  it  in  the  courts.  The  com- 
pany had  many  years'  immunity  from  attack  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  astute  men  at  its  head  must  have  taken  into  consid- 
eration all  along  the  possibility  of  such  an  assault  as  has  just 
begun  in  St.  Louis.  The  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  has  been  on  the 
statute-book  for  sixteen  years.  With  all  its  clauses  the  legal  ad- 
visers of  the  Standard  must  have  been  familiar.     They  must  have 


ance  with  the  forms  of  law,  nor  is  it  rare  for  wrongs  to  be  com- 
mitted under  forms  of  law.  In  such  cases  courts  have  been 
known  to  take  account  of  the  spirit  of  a  law,  of  public  policy,  and 
of  the  rights  of  the  opprest,and  they  have  been  known  to  pay  less 
regard  to  the  wording  of  a  statute  than  to  the  underlying  principle 
at  issue.  Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  supposed  to  be 
in  complete  ignorance  oi  what  is  going  on  about  them.  They  are 
not  expected  to  ignore  public  sentiment  when  public  sentiment 
has  voiced  its  protests  against  a  system  which  has  waxed  and 
grown  fat  by  defiance  of  the  rule  of  just  dealing.  Courts  have 
been  known  to  accomplish  more  by  a  simple  decision,  in  which 
some  great  principle  of  justice  was  laid  down  and  some  precedent 
established,  than  any  legislature  or  congress  could  do  by  a  statute 
which  some  able  lawyer  had  subsequently  construed  in  favor  of 

his  client 

"If  the  facts  are  proved,  and  notwithstanding  this  a  technical 
victory  is  gained  by  the  Standard,  won't  there  be  a  legislative  re- 
sponse to  that  consummation  that  will  be  effective?  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  Standard.  .  .  .  seems  to  be  long  on  legal  advice 
and  deaf  to  diplomatic  counsel." 


THE  "  ROOSEVELT." 

This  ship,  especially  built  for  work  among  the  arctic  ice,  suffered 
severe  crushing  and  buffeting,  several  times  losing  its  rudder  and  its 
propeller  blades.  Altho  some  of  its  interior  supports  had  to  be  used 
as  fuel  for  the  engines,  the  Roosevelt  came  successfully  through  its 
ordeal. 

weighed  the  chances  for  evading  the  penalties  prescribed  in  that 
act.  Every  device  known  to  the  law  for  dodging  a  statute  must 
have  been  employed  by  the  company  in  framing  its  charter  and  in 
regulating  its  procedure." 

The  Standard's  claim  that  it  is  unassailable  in  the  courts 
"misses  two  very  important  points,"  comments  the  Pittsburg  Ga- 
metic- Times.     Thus : 

"The  final  authority  as  to  what  is  legal  is  the  court.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  word 
and  advice  of  the  ablest  lawyers  are  still  short  in  weight  as  com- 
pared to  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the  bench.  It  is  not  a  new 
thing  for  a  defendant  in  the  court  of  last  resort  to  plead  compli- 


PEARY'S  OWN  STORY  OF  HIS  DASH  FOR 
THE  POLE. 

THANKS  to  the  journalistic  enterprise  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  which  secured  from  Commander  Peary  a  six-thou- 
sand-word telegraphic  account  of  his  expedition  while  the  Roose- 
velt still  lay  in  a  remote  sub-arctic  bay  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
the  details  of  the  latest  and  most  successful  dash  for  the  pole  are 
now  before  the  world.  These  details  reveal  such  unstable  condi- 
tions in  the  ice  north  of  the  85th  parallel  as  to  suggest  to  the  lay 
mind  the  practical  impossibility  of  reaching  the  pole  by  sledge. 
It  is  even  reported  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Gen.  A.  W. 
Greely,  the  veteran  arctic  explorer,  after  reading  of  Peary's  ex- 
perience, said  that  he  now  believes  the  pole  will  never  be  reached 
unless  by  balloon.  And  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that 
"for  sheer  success  in  setting  human  intelligence  and  courage 
against  the  forces  of  the  frozen  North  it  is  not  likely  that  Peary's 
latest  journey  will  be  surpassed."  The  story  of  that  journey  tells 
how,  after  leaving  the  Roosevelt  frozen  in  at  Cape  Sheridan,  where 
it  had  wintered,  Peary's  sledge  parties,  composed  of  white  men, 
Eskimos,  and  dogs,  broke  northward  over  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  a  course  beset  at  every  stage  with  imminent 
disaster.     The  plan  was  to  place  caches  of  provisions  along  the 
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CHART    SHOWING    COURSE    TAKEN   BY   PEARY   IN     HIS     DASH   FOR 

THE    POLE. 

The  arrow  shows  where  the  Roosevelt  wintered,  nipt  between  the  shore 
ice  and  the  floe.    The  crew  spent  the  winter  in  snow-houses  near-by. 


route  to  insure  a  safe  retreat,  but  the  drifting  and  grinding  of  the 
ice  obliterated  landmarks  and  made  of  this  precaution  an  uncer- 
tain source  of  dependence.  Other  obstacles  were  the  constant 
opening  of  leads,  or  open  channels,  through  the  floe,  hummocky 
ice,  violent  and  continuous  gales,  blinding  snow-storms,  and  on 
one  occasion  at  least  a  dense  fog.  For  food  they  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  dogs,  ultimately  breaking  up  the  sledges  for  firewood. 
So  great  was  the  movement  of  the  ice  that  during  one  storm-bound 
period  of  several  days  Peary's  immediate  party  was  carried  sev- 
enty miles  to  the  eastward,  and  thus  cut  off  entirely  from  commu- 
nication with  the  supporting  parties.  We  here  give  the  account 
in  Peary's  own  words  : 

"It  was  evident  that  I  could  no  longer  count  in  the  slightest 
degree  upon  the  supporting  parties  and  that  whatever  was  to  be 
done  must  be  done  by  a  dash,  with  the  outcome  hanging  entirely 
upon  the  weather  and  condition  of  the  ice 

"  At  Storm  Camp  we  abandoned  everything  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary and  bent  every  energy  to  setting  a  record  pace.  In  the 
legacy  of  retrievable  damage  which  the  storm  had  left  us  was  one 
small  codicil — such  snow  as  the  wind  had  not  torn  from  the  face 
of  the  floe  was  beaten  and  banked  hard,  and  the  snow  which  had 
fallen  had  been  hammered  into  the  areas  of  rough  ice  and  the  shat- 
tered edges  of  the  big  floes  so  that  they  gave  us  little  trouble. 
North  of  Storm  Camp  we  had  no  occasion  for  snowshoes  or  pick- 
axes. 

"  The  first  march  of  ten  hours  in  the  lead  with  the  compass, 
sometimes  on  a  dog  trot,  the  sledges  following  in  Indian  file  with 
drivers  running  beside  or  behind,  placed  us  thirty  miles  to  the 
good  ;  my  Eskimos  said  forty 

"  As  we  advanced  the  character  of  the  ice  improved,  the  floes 
becoming  much  larger  and  rafters  infrequent,  but  the  cracks  and 
narrow  leads  increased  and  were  nearly  all  active.  These  cracks 
were  uniformly  at  right  angles  to  our  course,  and  the  ice  on  the 
northern  side  was  moving  more  rapidly  eastward  than  that  on  the 
southern. 

"  As  dogs  gave  out,  unable  to  keep  the  pace,  they  were  fed  to 
the  others.  April  20  we  came  into  a  region  of  open  leads,  leading 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  ice  motion  became  more  pro- 
nounced.    Hurrying  on  between  these,  a  forced  march  was  made. 


Then  we  slept  a  few  hours,  and,  starting  again  soon  after  mid- 
night, pushed  on  till  noon  of  the  21st. 

"  My  observation  then  gave  87"  6'. 

"  I  thanked  God  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible  for  what  I  had 
been  able  to  accomplish,  tho  it  was  but  an  empty  bauble  compared 
with  the  splendid  jewel  for  which  I  was  straining  my  life.  Put, 
looking  at  my  remaining  dogs  and  the  nearly  empty  sledges,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  moving  ice  and  the  unknown  quantity  of  the 
big  lead  between  us  and  the  nearest  land,  I  felt  that  I  had  cut  the 
margin  as  narrow  as  could  be  reasonably  expected." 

The  return  journey  was  a  race  for  life  in  the  face  of  an  unremit- 
ting blizzard  through  which  "none  but  an  Eskimo  could  have 
kept  the  trail."  For  days  they  were  helpless  on  the  brink  of  a 
vast  and  ever-widening  "lead  "which  cutoff  their  retreat.  To  re- 
turn to  the  leader's  own  narrative : 

"On  the  fifth  day  two  Eskimos  whom  I  had  sent  reconnoitring 
to  the  east  reported  young  ice  a  few  miles  distant  which  might 
support  us  on  snowshoes  across  the  lead,  now  over  two  miles 
wide.  No  time  was  lost  in  hurrying  to  the  place  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  was  our  chance  or  never.  Each  man  tied  on  his  snow- 
shoes  with  utmost  care  and  we  began  the  crossing  in  widely  ex- 
tended line.  The  thin  film  crusting  the  black  water  bent  and 
yielded  beneath  us,  sending  undulations  in  every  direction.  I  do 
not  care  for  another  similar  experience. 

"Across  those  intermediate  miles  we  walked  in  silence.  It  was 
with  an  inexpressible  relief  that  I  skipt  on  the  firm  ice  on  the  other 
side  with  a  number  of  my  party  still  on  the  ice.  As  we  left  the 
lead  a  widening  lane  of  black  water  cut  the  frail  bridge  upon 
which  we  had  crossed  into  two  parts. 

"  During  the  remainder  of  this  march  and  the  next  week  we  cut 
our  way  slowly  through  such  a  hell  of  shattered  ice  as  I  hope 
never  to  see  again,  a  conglomeration  of  fragments  in  size  from  a 
paving-stone  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  rounded  by  the  terrific 
grinding  they  had  received  between  the  jams  of  the  big  lead. 

"  On  May  12  we  dragged  ourselves  into  the  ice  foot  of  the 
Greenland  coast  at  Cape  Neumayer.  In  an  hour  or  two  we  had 
four  hares.     No  one  can  imagine  how  delicious  they  were." 


Copyrtghtby  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

ROBERT   E.    PEARY. 

He  returns  from  the  hardships  of  his  latest  daring  attempt  to 
reach  the  pole  with  every  member  of  his  expedition  safe  and  well,  the 
only  loss  of  life  having  been  among  the  dogs.  He  himself  is  twenty 
pounds  heavier  than  when  he  started. 
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A   BRIGHTER   OUTLOOK   FOR  THE  CANAL. 

AFTER  his  inspection  of  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  delivered  a  farewell  speech  at  Colon  which 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  thinks  manifested  his  "  buoyant  op- 
timism." This  optimism  of  the  President,  we  are  told,  should 
"serve  to  counteract  the  effects  of  that  ignorant  or  malicious  criti- 
cism of  the  conduct  of  this  great  enterprise  which  seems  to  have 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  public  than  was  warranted  by 
the  standing  of  the  critics."  When  asked  by  one  of  his  auditors 
what  he  thought  of  such  criticisms,  after  having  seen  for  himself 
the  condition  of  affairs,  President  Roosevelt  stated  his  opinion 
thus,  as  summarized  in  a  news  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"  With  much  deliberation  the  President  remarked  that  in  every 
large  work  there  was  always  some  one  to  find  something  that  was 
not  done  as  it  should  have  been ;  but  the  employees  should  on  no 
account  pay  attention  to  such  criticisms,  as  the  critics  would  sink 
out  of  sight,  while  the  work  the  men  were  doing  and  had  done 
would  remain  long  after  all  criticism  had  been  forgotten. 

"  President  Roosevelt  said  also  he  was  so  imprest  with  the  mag- 
nitude and  greatness  of  this  work  that  he  would  like  to  see  one  of 
his  sons  engaged  in  it." 

The  press  generally  reflect  this  optimistic  spirit,  and  see  in  the 
President's  visit  a  sign  indicatmg  the  much  speedier  completion 
c»f  the  project  than  former  reports  had  led  them  to  expect. 

1  he  President's  order  reorganizing  the  canal  management  is 
looked  upon  as  propitious.  The  Philadelphia  Inqtiirer  says  that 
"he  has  now  determined  to  apply  business  principles  to  a  work 
which  imperatively  demands  them,  and  there  can  be  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  result."  By  abolishing 
the  office  of  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  vesting  the  authority 
of  that  office  in  the  chairman  of  the  Canal  Commission,  increased 
speed  is  looked  for.  This  will  come  in  three  ways,  continues  The 
Inquirer,  "  by  concentrating  responsibility,  by  eliminating  fric- 
tion, and  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  that  red  tape  which  seems  to 
be  inseparable  from  government  undertakings." 

This  order  further  divides  the  administration  into  seven  depart- 
ments, the  heads  of  which  are  all  responsible  to  Chairman  Shonts, 
thus  making  him  supreme  in  authority  under  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion and  the  War  Department.  "That  this  would  have  to  be 
done,"  remarks  the  Baltimore  American,  "has  been  the  opinion 
of  thoughtful  people  for  a  long  time,"  and  this  paper  agrees  that 


there  is  no  reason  "  why  under  a  single  efficient  head  the  work 
should  not  go  right  on  to  completion." 

Approval  of  this  reorganization  plan  is  widespread  in  the  press. 
Now  that  the  administration  is  suitably  provided  for,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Co?nmerce  considers  that  "  the  chief  difficulty  will 
be  that  of  obtaining  sufficient  labor."  And  "it  is  to  be  hoped," 
it  adds,  "  that  the  adoption  of  the  contract  system  for  letting  the 
work  of  excavation  and  construction  will  go  far  to  solve  that." 


FOOTBALL   REFORMED. 

"  "  I  "HE  result  is  clean  football,"  appears  to  be  the  verdict  by 
*■  acclaim  of  the  Eastern  press  after  reviewing  the  first  sea- 
son's play  under  the  new  rules.  In  the  face  of  certain  prophets, 
in  whom  conservatism  darkened  prophecy,  the  new  game,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  has  proven  safer,  saner,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  sensational  than  the  old.  So  successfully  have  the  reform- 
ers opened  up  the  game  that  the  dream  of  certain  Rugby  enthusi- 
asts who  hoped  to  see  their  rules  adopted  by  the  Eastern,  as  they 
have  been  by  the  Western,  universities,  grows  pale  and  dissolves. 
In  the  reformed  game,  the  reports  of  all  the  big  matches  agree, 
the  spectator  is  able  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball  almost  from  start 
to  finish.  Instead  of  watching  a  tangled  heap  of  players,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune," he  can  discern  skill,  speed,  variety,  and 
resourcefulness  of  attack,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  real  game 
and,  moreover,  a  game  from  which  the  vital  elements  of  the  old 
football— strength,  endurance,  and  nerve—have  in  no  wise  been 
eliminated."  And  in  addition  to  the  greater  glory  accruing  to  the 
individual  player  through  what  The  Tunes  calls  "  these  spectacu- 
lar new-fangled  plays  "  he  achieves  a  greater  immunity  from  seri- 
ous physical  injury.  To  that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  neither 
player  nor  spectator  this  is  the  point  of  greatest  interest.  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Reeve,  writing  in  the  New  York  Independent,  claims 
that  under  the  new  rules  fatal  injuries  are  8o  per  cent,  fewer  and 
non-fatal  injuries  are  far  less  serious  and  one-third  less  frequent ; 
and  he  tells  us  how  he  arrives  at  these  figures : 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1905  I  placed  an  order  with  a 
newspaper-clipping  bureau  for  all  accounts  of  deaths  and  injuries 
on  the  football-field.  The  result  was  appalling.  From  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  to  November  10  there  were  fifteen  deaths,  al- 
most one  every  other  day,  and  eighty-two  injuries.     The  record 


Father  Time— "wbix,  well!" 

— Sullivant  in  the  New  York  American. 
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BACK  TO  WASHINGTON. 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 
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for  the  season  was  twenty-two  deaths  and  ninety-six  serious  in- 
juries. 

"This  year  I  have  placed  the  same  order  with  a  clipping  bureau. 
In  neither  case,  of  course,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  record  ob- 
tained is  complete.     It  is,  however,  the  only  method  of  getting  at 
the  facts  at  all.  Further- 
more, it  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that 
the  record  of  1906  is  even 
more  complete  than  that 
of    1905,  since    newspa- 
pers must  naturally  have 
had  a  keener  nose   for 
football  accident  news 
after  the  long  agitation 

of  last  winter 

(f* "  The  tabulation  of 
the  returns  for  1906  up 
to  November  10  shows 
three  deaths  directly  due 
to  football  in  the  United 
States  and  fifty-four  in- 
juries, serious  as  well  as 
trifling.  Football  is  not 
yet  a  parlor  game,  but 
it  is  no  longer  deadly. 

"  First  of  all,  the  char- 
acter of  the  accidents 
has  changed,  and  with 
it  their  seriousness. 
There  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  accidents 
due  to  tackling,  a  large 
decrease  in  the  more 
dangerous  accidents  of 
piling  of  players  on  top 
of  each  other,  and  of 
heavy  moving  masses  of 

men.  The  broken  collar-bone  and  broken  leg  have  increased  slight- 
ly in  number  ;  the  serious  internal  injuries,  concussion  of  the  brain, 
and  dangerous  injuries  to  the  spine  have  almost  disappeared." 

Speaking  more  specifically  he  continues: 

"  In  the  accidents  more  or  less  attendant  on  mass  play  the 
comparison  is  striking.  Concussion  of  the  brain  decreased  from 
four  to  two  cases,  while  three  men  each  year  were  described 
as  'kicked  in  the  head.'     Three  were  injured  seriously  in  the  spine 


in  1905,  and  none  in  1906.  There  were  five  serious  '  internal  in- 
juries' in  1905  against  none  in  1906,  while  the  injuries  that  in  1905 
were  described  merely  as  'serious  '  without  details,  to  the  number 
of  thirteen,  were  so  described  in  1906  in  only  one  case." 

Mr.  Reeve  quotes  the  Cornell  Sun  which  reminds  the  enemies 

of  football  that  other 
games  have  also  their 
lists  of  fatalities.  Thus 
in  the  East  alone  during 
the  last  season  twelve 
baseball  players  were 
killed  through  actual 
participation  in  the 
game,  while  an  equal 
number  of  people  were 
killed  while  looking  on. 
This  number,  says  Mr. 
Reeve,  is  four  times 
larger  than  the  list  of 
football  fatalities  for 
the  entire  country  this 
season. 


Copyright,  190<i,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 
MAYOR  SCHMITZ,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"He  is  a  devoted  husband  and  father.    His 
home   life  is  of  the  most  beautiful  charac- 
ter." 


Courtesy  New  York  "  World." 

"abe"  ruef, 
The   hated  boss  of  San  Francisco,  whose 
private  life,  says  Rabbi  Voorsanger,  "is  of  the 
cleanest." 


THE  MEN  INDICTED  FOR  GRAFT  IN  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


A      WORD       FOR 

SCHMITZ  AND 

REUF. 

READERS  of  the 
San  Francisco 
papers,  remarks  the 
Sacramento  Evening 
Bee,  are  being  regaled 
with  "  the  trivial,  the  in- 
consequential, the  irrelevant,  and  the  immaterial,"  offered  under 
the  guise  of  graft  evidence  "  with  as  strenuous  beating  of  tom- 
toms as  accompanies  the  material,  the  relevant,  the  consequen- 
tial, the  weighty."  The  result,  says  The  Bee,  is  that  these  read- 
ers, "hearing  the  cry  of 'Wolf !  Wolf!'  all  the  livelong  day  and 
all  the  slumberous  night,  and  seeing  principally  here  a  calf  and 
there  a  sheep,  gradually  grow  to  fear  either  that  there  is  no  wolf 
or  that,  if  he  does  exist,  he  will  never  be  brought  out  of  his  retreat 
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THE  MEANEST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  San  Francisco  relief  fund  has  been  robbed  of  nearly  #1,000,000 
by  San  Francisco  politicians. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


AN  unpopular  tune. 

.     —  Donnell  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle. 
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frozen! " 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 


"  OUT  IN   THE  COLD." 
—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journa/. 


A   SAD    ENDING. 


and  into  the  court-room."  Something  of  the  bewilderment  attrib- 
uted to  the  San  Franciscans  is  felt  by  an  Eastern  reader  trying  to 
appraise  the  situation  from  a  distance.  But  while  awaiting  the 
enlightenment  to  be  expected  when  the  cases  instituted  by  the 
grand  jury  against  Mayor  Schmitz  and  "Boss"Ruef  come  to 
trial,  it  is  interesting  to  encounter  two  portraits  of  these  men 
which  afford  a  contrast  to  the  lurid  portrayals  which  have  recently 
held  the  eye.  The  "  whitewashed  "  portrait  of  Ruef,  the  alleged 
sinister  genius  in  whose  hands  Schmitz  is  said  to  have  been  merely 
a  tool,  comes  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Voorsanger,  rabbi  of  the  Temple 
Emanu-El  in  San  Francisco.  To  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  the  rabbi  said  : 

"  I  can  not  in  fairness  discuss  the  justice  of  these  charges  of 
graft,  for  my  work  is  not  in  the  political  field,  and  I  personally 
know  nothing  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  stories.  But  this  I 
do  know:  Mayor  Schmitz  personally  is  of  the  most  estimable 
character.  He  is  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  His  home  life 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  character. 

"  And  Ruef  -he  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  a 
young  man  of  great  ability,  who  had  some  wealth  before  he  en- 
tered political  life.  He  is  of  the  cleanest  life  personally.  He 
never  was  known  to  smoke  or  take  a  drink.  He  never  was  seen 
in  front  of  a  saloon  bar.  He  goes  to  his  home  on  Saturday  night 
to  his  mother,  and  never  leaves  her  until  Monday  morning.  Yet 
he  is  under  indictment  for  gralt." 

For  the  second  picture  we  turn  to  the  words  of  Mayor  Schmitz 
himself,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times.  On  reaching  New 
York  on  his  return  from  Europe  Mr.  Schmitz  learned  of  his  in- 
dictment. When  visited  in  his  stateroom  by  the  newspaper  men 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  in  part: 

"The  first  I  knew  of  these  indictments  was  this  morning  when 
the  pilot  came  on  board  and  brought  the  newspapers  with  him. 
The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  will  court  the  most  searching 
investigation  and  to  declare  that  the  charges  are  not  only  false  in 
substance  but  without  the  slightest  foundation.  The  whole  affair 
is  a  move   on  the  part  of  my  political  enemies 

"  My  position  is  this.  I  am  going  back  to  face  these  charges, 
and   1    will   face   them  without  fear,  for  my  conscience  is  clear." 

When  a  reporter  said,  "The  people  of  San  Francisco  have 
looked  upon  Mr.  Ruef  more  or  less  as  a  millstone  about  your  neck  ; 
in  view  of  what  has  happened  will  you  sever  your  connections  with 
him  :"  Mayor  Schmitz  answered  : 

"I   have   known    Mr.  Ruef  for  many   years,   and    1    have  never 


heard  of  him  doing  a  dishonorable  act.  I  have  perfect  faith  in 
him,  and  will  continue  him  as  my  counsel.  If  I  had  thought  that 
he  had  done  anything  dishonest  I  would  never  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  him.  But  if  Mr.  Ruef  is  innocent,  I  will  stick  to  him. 
I  never  leave  a  man  because  he  is  in  trouble." 

Mayor  Schmitz  is  further  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  An  indictment  sounds  very  bad  to  you  Easterners.  But  out 
West,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  means  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  a  political  expedient,  and  is  used  as  often  for  such  purpose 
as  it  is  legitimately." 


AN  IMPORTANT  DAY  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

T^HE  Southern  press  are  still  talking  about  the  gala  day  in 
*  Charleston  on  November  3  when  the  good  ship  Wittekind 
came  sailing  into  the  harbor,  direct  from  Bremen,  with  420  Bel- 
gian immigrants.  To  a  resident  of  New  York,  where  the  immi- 
grants come  in  at  the  rate  of  1,000  or  2,000  a  day,  the  scene  would 
have  been  a  strange  one.  "  Such  a  welcome  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
given  a  cargo  of  immigrants,"  says  one  paper.  The  population  of 
the  city  crowded  to  the  wharves.  Federal,  State,  and  city  officials 
were  there  to  greet  the  newcomers,  the  young  women  of  Charles- 
ton served  them  with  an  appetizing  luncheon,  and  the  railroads  ran 
special  trains  to  carry  them  to  their  new  homes.  "From  many 
cities  of  the  Southeast,"  says  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  "heads  of 
families,  or  their  representatives,  were  on  hand  at  the  docks  when 
the  immigrants  disembarked,  ready  with  attractive  inducements, 
good  wages,  and  accommodations  in  good  Southern  homes  for  the 
girls  equipped  for  this  class  of  work."  The  Southern  papers  are 
urging  the  people  to  display  their  traditional  hospitality  toward 
these  strangers.  Twenty  of  the  immigrants  returned  to  Charles- 
ton from  the  inland  town  whither  they  had  been  sent,  and  the 
Charleston  Post  fears  they  are  homesick.  "Everything  possible 
must  be  done,"  it  says,  "  to  make  their  first  days  among  us  com- 
fortable and  to  relieve  their  loneliness  and  to  sustain  their  spirit." 
The  Savannah  /Yews,  similarly,  thinks  it  would  be  inadvisable  to 
send  any  of  the  immigrants  to  a  "  pistol-toting  community,"  for 
fear  they  might  be  frightened  away. 

The  secret  of  all  this  enthusiasm  and  concern  over  a  cargo  of 
immigrants  that  New  York  would  never  pause  to  notice  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  first  of  many  cargoes  that  the  South  expects  will 
solve    its    labor   problem    and  its  race  problem.     The   proposed 
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Atlanta  Exposition  of  1910  has  been  given  up,  we  read,  partly  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  a  representative  of  the  Balti- 
more Manufacturers'  Record  reports  that  in  a  trip  of  ten  miles 
through  a  cotton  region  where  at  least  1,400  pickers  ought  to  have 
been  at  work,  he  counted  only  14.  The  well-nigh  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  the  Southern  press  is  that  the  negroes  will  not  work, 
and  the  employers  of  child  labor  in  the  Southern  mills  say  they 
can  not  get  adults.  White  immigration  is  expected  to  remedy  all 
this.  The  Southern  States  have  tried  to  divert  to  the  South  some 
of  the  immigrants  arriving  at  New  York,  but  as  most  immigrants 
have  destinations  in  view  before  they  start  from  home,  this  has 
proved  impracticable.  So  the  plan  is  now  to  bring  them  direct  to 
Southern  ports.  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  urges  Loui- 
siana to  imitate  South  Carolina,  and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
urges  Kentucky  to  do  the  same.  Governor  elect  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Georgia,  according  to  the  Columbia  Stale,  "is  about  to  make  a 
tour  of  those  European  countries  from  which  he  thinks  the  best 
immigrants  could  be  obtained.  He  thereby  expects  to  get  infor- 
mation that  he  may  be  able  to  put  to  effective  use  when  he  be- 
comes Governor  and  can  begin  work  on  his  plans  to  bring  immi- 
grants into  Georgia." 

The  Charleston  Post,  quoted  above,  says  of  the  South-Carolina 
immigration  scheme  : 

"  This  is  a  great  undertaking  that  has  been  so  admirably  carried 
through.  The  one  thing  the  Souih  needs  to  develop  its  magnifi- 
cent resources  is  an  increase  of  its  white  population.  The  people 
of  this  section  are  wonderfully  developing  their  rich  country,  but 
there  is  need  of  more  hands  at  the  plow  and  more  fingers  at  the 
spindle,  and  there  are  in  the  crowded  countries  of  the  Old  World 
many  thousands  who  could  find  here  employment  for  their  indus- 
try and  fortune  in  their  thrift.  Heretofore  they  have  come  in  vast 
numbers  through  the  Northern  ports  of  the  country  and  have  gone 
to  the  great  West,  which  has  been,  developed  enormously  by  the 
energy  of  aliens,  quickly  assimilated  into  American  life.  Prac- 
tically none  of  them  have  come  to  the  South,  which  has  been 
marked  off  as  a  section  to  be  avoided,  by  reason  of  the  injurious 
tales  that  have  been  told  of  our  inhospitable  conditions.  South 
Carolina  has  taken  the  lead  in  an  intelligent  effort  to  lay  the  true 
state  of  things  before  the  home-seekers  of  foreign  lands  and  to  offer 
the  opportunities  that  are  teeming  here  to  people  whom  we  want 
to  live  and  work  with  us  and  to  share  in  our  great  heritage. 

"  The  complete  success  which  has  attended  the  bringing  in  of 
the  first  shipload  of  immigrants  through  Charleston  is  a  certain 
promise  that  the  Wittekind's  voyage  is  but  the  first  of  many  sail- 
ings from  Europe  for  this  port  of  home-seekers  who  will  help  in 
the  great  work  of  building  up  the  South." 

But  there  is  a  jarring  note  in  the  midst  of  all  this  rejoicing. 
South  Carolina's  commissioner,  in  his  zeal  to  secure  immigrants, 
overstept,  it  is  said,  the  limits  of  the  United  States  statute  which 
declares  that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  part- 
nership, or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  prepay  the 
transportation  or  in  any  way  whatever  to  assist  or  encourage  the 
immigration  of  any  alien  into  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of 
any  offer,  solicitation,  promise,  or  agreement,"  etc.  So  the  420 
immigrants  stand  in  danger  of  deportation,  "  and  the  jails  of  South 
Carolina,"  says  one  writer,  "will  all  be  filled  with  planters,  mill- 
owners,  and  other  public-spirited  citizens  who  brought  them  over." 
It  seems  generally  expected,  however,  that  a  "way  around"  will 
be  discovered.  William  E.  Curtis  says  in  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Chicago  Record- Herald : 

"The  immigration  officials  and  the  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  having  this  matter  in  hand  are  very  much  embarrassed. 
They  know  how  important  and  how  popular  this  movement  is  in 
the  South  ;  they  know  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  like 
those  of  North  Carolina,  have  been  acting  in  good  faith,  but  never- 
theless it  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  law  and  they  don't  know 
what  they  ought  to  do  about  it. 

"  It  was  also  the  direct  result  of  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  who  has  been  going  about  the 
South  delivering  lectures  and  making  speeches  before  conven- 


tions, boards  of  trade,  and  other  business  organizations,  urging 
the  people  to  seek  their  share  ot  immigrants.  He  has  urged  them 
to  persuade  the  legislatures  of  their  States  to  appropriate  money 
to  send  agents  to  Europe  to  make  representations  and  give  infor- 
mation about  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  about  land  and  labor, 
and  to  lay  before  the  home-seekers  inducements  and  advantages 
offered  in  the  South.  That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Watson  did.  If 
he  had  stopt  there  it  would  have  been  all  right,  but  he  went  a 
little  farther  in  his  enthusiasm  and  violated  the  law.  A  State  or 
a  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  can  lawfully  advertise  the 
inducements  they  offer  for  immigrants.  Section  6  of  the  law  of 
March  3,  1903,  allows  that,  but  neither  cities  nor  towns  nor  coun- 
ties can  lawfully  do  so.  It  can  only  be  done  by  officials  appointed 
and  paid  by  State  authority.  If  private  individuals  or  clubs  or 
organizations  of  any  kind  furnish  the  means  to  pay  the  expenses 

of  advertising  agents  it  spoils  the  whole  job 

"  Officia's  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Immigration 
Bureau  who  have  this  matter  in  hand  will  be  very  careful  not  to 
interrupt  the  Southern  movement,  because  they  realize  its  impor- 
tance, and  they  hope  in  some  way  to  be  rescued  from  their  predic- 
ament." 


HOW  THE  BANKERS  WOULD  REFORM  OUR 

CURRENCY. 

A  CURRENCY  that  is  sometimes  too  large  and  sometimes 
-^A.  too  small  has  worried  our  commercial  circles  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  financial  writers  have  proposed  all  sorts  of  remedies, 
hitherto  in  vain.  Now,  however,  the  astute  editorial  observers 
seem  to  think  that  a  plan  has  been  evolved  that  Congress  will 
adopt.  It  is,  in  brief,  to  let  the  national  banks  issue  an  additional 
amount  of  currency  that  will  be  taxed,  so  it  will  only  be  issued 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  will  be  recalled  when  the  de- 
mand ceases.  Thus  it  will  be  "elastic,"  expanding  and  contract- 
ing with  the  needs  of  the  country.  This  plan  "  is  a  long  step  for- 
ward," remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  its  adoption 
"  would  be  a  great  victory  for  commercial  common  sense." 

The  plan  was  worked  out  by  the  monetary  commission  of  the 
Bankers'  Association,  with  a  committee  from  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  meeting  in  Washington.  Secretary  Shaw 
says  he  "will  be  pleased  beyond  measure  if  Congress  will  adopt 
every  detail  of  the  plan."  A  national  bank  that  has  done  business 
one  year  and  has  a  20-per  cent,  surplus,  if  this  scheme  is  adopted, 
will  be  permitted  to  issue  additional  currency  to  "an  amount  equal 
to  40  per  cent,  of  its  bond-secured  circulation,  subject  to  a  tax  at 
the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  average  amount  out- 
standing," and  may  issue  "a  further  amount  equal  to  12  y2  per  cent, 
of  its  capital,  subject  to  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  the  average  amount  outstanding  in  excess  of  the  amount  first 
mentioned."  It  is  provided,  however,  that  "  the  total  of  credit- 
notes  and  bond-secured  notes  shall  not  exceed  the  capital,"  and  it 
is  further  provided  that  "the  same  reserves  shall  be  carried  against 
credit-notes  as  are  now  required  by  law  to  be  carried  against  de- 
posits." The  receipts  from  these  taxes  "  shall  constitute  a  guar- 
anty fund  for  the  redemption  of  notes  of  failed  banks  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  printing  and  the  cost  of  redemp- 
tion." It  will  be  noticed  that  these  clauses  do  not  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  any  additional  government  bonds  by  the  banks  to 
cover  their  increased  output  of  paper.  The  following  provision, 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  money  in  the  national  Treasury,  is 
of  additional  interest  for  the  same  reason : 

"All  public  moneys  above  a  reasonable  working  balance,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  shall  be  currently  deposited  from  day  to 
day  in  national  banks  without  requiring  collateral  security  or  spe- 
cial guaranty  therefor,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  balance  carried 
with  any  bank  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  capital  thereof.  All 
banks  receiving  such  public  moneys  on  deposit  shall  pay  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent, 
per  annum." 

The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  approves  the  idea  of 
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compelling  the  Treasury  to  deposit  its  surplus  funds  in  the  banks, 
but  makes  no  comment  on  the  idea  that  the  banks  shall  give  it  no 
security.  The  tax  on  the  emergency  currency  it  considers  too 
low.     It  observes : 

"  In  many  of  the  remoter  sections  of  the  country  5-  and  6-per- 
cent, interest  rates  are  by  no  means  unusual— leaving  therefore 
a  considerable  profit  in  retaining  the  notes  in  circulation— and 
even  in  this  part  of  the  country  we  are  becoming  not  unaccustomed 
to  the  same  interest  rates.  If  unfortunately  the  notes  did  not 
come  back  as  expected,  would  not  the  effect  simply  be  the  throw- 
ing of  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  more  of  circulating  media  into 
the  maelstrom  of  speculation— an  obviously  undesirable  result?" 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  considers  the  plan  a 
"  makeshift."     To  quote  : 

"  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  emergency  currency  proposi- 
tion is  that  it  would  somewhat  mitigate  the  rigidity  of  the  present 
system,  introduce  a  moderate  element  of  elasticity  when  there  was 
a  real  strain  upon  the  volume  of  currency,  and  act  as  an  entering 
wedge  for  further  progress  as  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
spreads 

"The  whole  plan  is  a  makeshift  for  the  palliation  of  a  malady 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  applying  a  radical  rem- 
edy and  effecting  a  complete  cure.  Banks  will  cling  to  the  bond- 
secured  currency  because  they  have  a  large  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  government  bonds  whose  market  value  is  held  up  by 
this  use  of  them.  Congress  will  be  averse  to  depriving  these  of 
a  use  which  makes  it  possible  to  issue  them  at  such  a  low  rate  of 
interest.     The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  our  bank  currency 


disentangled  from  the  government  credit  and  based  upon  bank 
credit,  where  it  would  serve  its  proper  purpose,  are  so  great  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  reaching  the  consummation  except  by  grad- 
ual steps.  If  one  short  step  is  taken  it  may  be  better  than  no 
progress." 

The  President,  in  his  forthcoming  message,  will  urge  legislation 
along  these  lines,  as  the  Boston  Transcript  notes  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"  It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  announce,  since  it  will  so  soon  be- 
come known  through  official  channels,  that  President  Roosevelt 
has  'taken  up  '  this  subject,  and  has  already  drafted  a  section  of 
his  message  treating  of  it.  This  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trusted  advisers  in  affairs  financial,  to  get  their  judgment  as  to  the 
final  shaping  of  details,  preparatory  to  putting  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  not  unrelated  to  this  program  ;  the  President  has 
heretofore  cared  little  for  the  financial  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment, having  a  much  greater  interest  in  foreign  relations  and  the 
navy.  More  than  any  other  Cabinet  officer  he  has  made  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  master  of  his  department.  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou, who  has  always  been  the  President's  personal  representa- 
tive in  the  positions  that  he  has  filled,  by  coming  to  the  Treasury- 
signifies  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  fiscal  program  to  carry  out. 
And  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  himself  actively  studying  this  question  to- 
day, arranging  for  conferences  on  it  with  financial  leaders.  It  is 
said  that  the  President's  plan,  as  he  has  roughly  framed  it,  coin- 
cides essentially  with  that  of  the  committee  of  the  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  bill  has 
just  been  made  public." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


Uncle  Sam  is  planning  to  dissolve  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  What  will 
the  resultant  solution  be? — Louisville  Post. 

The  cable  news  says  that  Count  Boniface  de  Castellane  has  disappeared. 
Better  late  than  never. — Philadelphia  Press. 

President  Roosevelt  made  a  brief  stop  at  Colon,  which  goes  to  show  that 
he  knows  something  about  punctuation. — Toledo  Blade. 

An  exchange  says  that  since  last  spring  twenty  persons  have  fallen  from 
balloons.     Does  that  include  a  certain  Mr.  Hearst? — Cleveland  Leader. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  raise  money  for  San  Francisco  just  now,  unless  the 
contributors  could  be  assured  that  their  generous  offerings  would  be  invested 
in  a  jail. — Toledo  Blade. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  New  York 
State  that  his  campaign  for  governor  cost  him  $256,370.  Pretty  good  price 
to  pay  for  a  lemon. — Toledo  Blade. 


It  seems  to  be  easier  for  Cuba  to  keep  in  hot  water  than  to  get  up  steam. — 
New  York  Commercial. 

If  Adam,  as  Anthony  Comstock  claims,  "hid  behind  the  skirts  of  Eve," 
he  must  have  felt  exceedingly  small. — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  resumed  attacks  on  King  Leopold,  probably  on  the 
theory  that  now  he  has  retired  from  the  rubber  business  his  conscience  will  be 
less  elastic. — Washington  Times. 

Of  course,  a  Pullman  Car  Company  in  such  straitened  circumstances  that 
it  can  not  pay  its  porters  full  wages  and  abolish  the  fee  system  could  not  afford 
to  pay  back  taxes  on  its  $25,000,000  surplus. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Henry  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  was  70  years  old  last  Satur- 
day, and  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  nearly  every  contributor  to  the  magazine 
read  a  poem  at  him.  Mr.  Alden  is  a  vigorous  man,  however,  and  is  now  reported 
to  be  out  of  danger. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


"I  111    NATIONAL  CASH  Buy. 

—  Bartholomew  In  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


"So  the  President  is  going  to  trade  you  off,  eh?    I'm  afraid  tl»? 
next  watch-dog  will  not  be  so  easy  to  make  friends  with.'* 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  £>:s/.i.\'i. 
AS  THE  CARTOONISTS  SEE  HIM. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


JAPANESE    PRESS     ON    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO 
SCHOOL   QUESTION. 

NEVER  before  has  the  Japanese  press  exprest  a  feeling  of 
resentment  toward  the  United  States  so  openly  and  unre- 
servedly as  on  the  present  question  of  the  segregation  of  Japanese 
children  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools.  Words  of  sarcasm 
and  even  ridicule  were  not  altogether  absent  in  Japanese  com- 
ments on  American  affairs  and  things  previously,  but  even  such 
utterances  were  singularly  free  from  bitterness  and  indignation. 
The  traditional  friendship  that  has  existed  between  Japan  and 
America  since  the  opening  of  the  Mikado's  Empire  to  the  world 
has  been  a  potent  factor  in  causing  the  Japanese  press  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  deference  and  leniency  toward  the  Republic.  But 
the  discriminative  measure  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  stirred  the  Japanese  mind  so  deeply  that  even  such  a  fac- 
tor seems  inadequate  to  maintain  the  usual  reserve  and  calm  ex- 
hibited by  the  Japanese  newspapers. 

A  contributor  to  the  influential  Tokyo  daily,  the  Yorodzu,  be- 
gins his  article  on  this  question  with  these  somewhat  bombastic 
words :  "  I  confess  I  wished  a  number  of  times  that  I  was  a 
mighty  monarch  and  could  blow  up  the  whole  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  I  was  there  a  few  years  ago  and  was  assaulted  and 
insulted  again  and  again  by  those  mean  pedlers  or  laborers,  most 
of  whom  are  Irish,  Scandinavian,  or  Slavonian."  Continuing,  he 
says : 

"The  native  Americans  were  quite  sympathetic  and  kindly 
toward  us,  as  they  are  now.  .  .  .  The  United  States  has  enacted 
restrictive  laws  half  a  dozen  times  against  the  immigrants  from 
Europe  ;  but  each  time  legislation  has  proved  inadequate,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  two-thirds  of  her  present  citizens  are  immi- 
grants. These  white  immigrants  crept  into  the  States  just  as  the 
Chinese  are  doing.  Luckily  for  them,  they  had  the  advantage  of 
belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  native  Americans,  and  so  they 
settled  here  and  there  unnoticed,  and  thus  became  in  turn  the 
makers  of  more  exclusive  laws  against  the  Orientals." 

As  regards  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  authorities  toward  this 
anti-Japanese  tendency  in  America,  this  writer  remarks: 

"There  are  many  of  our  countrymen  in  San  Francisco  who  have 
been  assaulted  and  even  maimed  by  the  whites.  Yet  these  unfor- 
tunate compatriots  of  ours  have  not  been  looked  after  by  our  con- 
suls there,  who  are  quite  indifferent  to  such  occurrences.  I  hope 
our  authorities  will  wake  up  and  be  a  little  active.     It  is  not  al- 


ways our  business  to  crawl  in  so  cowardly  a  manner.     Fifty  thou- 
sand souls  are  worth  sending  out  a  Meet  of  war-ships  to  oroteet  " 

The  ////,  the  spokesman  of  the  most  influential  class  of  Japanese 
people,  discusses  this  question  in  an  equally  firm,  if  somewhat 
calmer,  tone.  While  recognizing  that  the  anti-Japanese  agitation 
in  America  is  limited  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  not  shared  by 
the  majority  of  the  States,  this  journal  declares  that  sucli  a  move- 
ment, if  carried  on  without  restriction,  as  it  is  at  present,  can  not 
fail  to  impair  the  warm  feeling  which  the  Japanese  nation  has  long 
cherished  for  America.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  decentralized  system 
of  American  administration  does  not  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  such  matters  with  the  administration  of 
municipalities.  Yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  discrimina- 
tive measure  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
against  Japanese  children  is  of  such  a  grave  nature  as  might  affect 
the  friendly  relationship  between  the  two  nations,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  Administration  at  Washington  should  find  some 
means  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  situation.  The  ungracious  ut- 
terances of  newspapers  and  the  malignant  movement  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  America  have  been  extremely  disagreeable  to  us,  yet  con- 
sidering our  indebtedness  to  the  American  Government,  which  ex- 
tended to  us  its  helping  hand  to  guide  us  out  of  medievalism,  we 
have  refrained  from  uttering  harsh  words.  But  we  can  no  longer 
keep  silence,  when  our  children  are  excluded  from  the  public 
schools  in  an  American  municipality." 

The  Nichi-nichi  and  the  Kokumin  maintain  in  substance  the 
same  views  as  the  j 'iji.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE   GERMAN   ARMY   OFFICER   IN   GERMAN 

EYES. 

'THE  German  officer  is  no  longer  what  he  was  when  Bismarck 
J-  boasted  that  the  French  might  copy  the  organization  of  the 
German  army,  "  but  there  is  one  thing  that  they  can  not  reproduce 
in  France,  and  that  is  the  Prussian  lieutenant."  That  the  German 
officer  is  rapidly  degenerating  is  the  contention  of  Commandant 
Emile  Mayer,  who  writes  in  the  Bibliothcque  Universelle  (Lau- 
sanne). He  derives  all  the  data  for  his  article  from  several  Ger- 
man books,  such  as  "Revolutionary  Socialism  in  the  Germany 
Army,"  by  a  Prussian  officer;  "The  Debacle  of  Germany  in  the 
New  War,"  by  Count  ZeYyn ;  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Reybel's  "  Crisis  in 
the  German  Army,"  which  have  been  translated  and  published  in 
Paris. 
The  German  army  officer  is  no  longer  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 


THE  KOEPENICK  INCIDENT. 

Hats  off  to  the  King's  Coat ! 

—  Amstcrdammer . 

THE  COAT  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE  MAN. 


koepenick's  new  monument. 
Immortalizing  the  King's  Coat, 

—Humoristische  Blaetter  (Vienna). 
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well-trained  specialist,  we  are  told.  He  has  sadly  deteriorated 
both  in  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications.  The  writer  thus 
sums  up  the  causes  of  this  change  : 

"  The  principal  causes  are  two.  One  is  the  prolonged  peace 
which  has  led  a  victorious  army  into  a  condition  little  short  of 
infatuation.  The  second  is  the  accession  of  a  sovereign  whose 
character  and  disposition  are  too  well  known  to  need  specification 
here.  We  will  merely  mention  that  he  is  passionately  •warlike, 
and  his  natural  turbulence  has  been  in  some  way  artificially  stim- 
ulated by  a  fear  that  stagnation  in  the  army  may  result  from  the 
prolongation  of  peace.  He  has  thought  it  advantageous  to  stir 
up  military  ardor,  and  he  has  stirred  it  up  too  much." 

William  II.,  in  fact,  tries  to  do  too  much,  declares  this  ob- 
server. William  I.  stayed  at  home  and  wore  one  uniform,  which 
he  did  not  lay  aside  until  it  was  threadbare.  William  II.  passes 
his  days  in  changing  uniforms,  and  has  not  the  time  for  a  regular 
and  minute  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  army  which  he  com- 
mands. He  has  practically  abdicated  his  command,  and  "a  mili- 
tary cabinet,"  consisting  of  the  commandants  of  the  army  corps, 
is  in  full  control.  The  abuses  thus  resulting  are  manifold.  The 
tyranny  of  this  cabinet  has  gained  for  it  the  title  of  "Corporal 


TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  OK  THE  TOTTERING  MARIONETTES  OK  IMPERIALISM. 

—  Fischietto  (Turin). 

Guillotine,"  from  the  brutal  fashion   in  which   officers  are  dis- 
missed from  the  service  by  its  arbitrary  decrees.     To  quote : 

"  It  is  easily  to  be  understood  in  what  a  sad  plight  are  those 
officers  who  live  under  such  a  regime.  They  tremble  with  the  fear 
of  what  the  morrow  has  in  reserve  for  them.  What  augments 
their  terror  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  from  what  quarter 
the  fatal  blow  may  come  ;  the  denunciation  of  a  comrade,  the 
offense  given  to  some  'dame,'  the  caprice  of  a  superior,  any  cause, 
in  short,  may  determine  the  decision  which  is  no  longer  the  sub- 
ject of  an  attentive  and  careful  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eign." 

The  strong  and  manly  self-respect  and  dignity  of  the  German 
officer  are  disappearing  under  such  conditions  as  these,  says  Com- 
mandant Mayer,  and  he  continues: 

"  It  becomes  the  aim  of  this  officer  to  displease  no  one.  He 
loses  all  backbone,  his  firmness  of  character  relaxes.  His  aim 
now  is  not  to  do  his  duty,  but  to  pay  court  to  his  superiors.  The 
incessant  burden  cf  subordination,  which  during  the  leisure  of 
peace  becomes  more  and  more  tedious,  he  submissively  accepts. 
The  war  of  1870  owed  its  success  to  the  professional  superiority  of 
the  German  soldiers  as  well  as  to  their  moral  qualities— conscien- 
tiousness, esprit  de  corps,  and  prompt  initiative  which  had  been 
developed  in  them  by  a  marvelous  education,  and  after  the  war 
was  over  keen  observers  admired  the  independence  of  character 
manifested  by  simple  captains  who  were  left  in  full  control  of  their 
companies.  Even  a  general  officer  would  not  venture  to  do  more 
than  advise  them.  Well,  all  this  spirit  is  disappearing,  and  is 
being  succeeded  by  moral  decadence  and  the  relaxation  of  all 
moral  fiber." 

IK:  illustrates  this  moral  degeneracy  and  declares  that  the 
Kaiser  is  partly  responsible  for  some  instances  of  it  thus: 


"Servility,  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  hypocrisy,  the  taste  for  show 
and  sham,  have  invaded  the  German  army  and  undermined  its 
solidity.  The  respect  for  imperial  dignity  threatens  to  destroy 
the  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man.  Can  the  latter  survive  when 
the  administration  of  justice  is  debauched  by  the  intervention  of 
authority?  Remember  the  Krosigk  case.  For  want  of  evidence 
the  court-martial  acquitted  the  soldiers  accused  of  shooting  their 
disreputable  captain.  The  Emperor  reversed  the  judgment.  The 
case  was  tried  by  a  new  council  of  war,  which  brought  in  a  second 
verdict  of  acquittal.  The  Emperor  submitted  the  case  a  third 
time  to  a  military  tribunal  and  finally  obtained  a  sentence  of 
guilty,  which  he  affirmed." 

Commandant  Mayer  quotes  Count  Zdryn  as  saying  that  "thou- 
sands of  officers  in  the  German  army  are  physical  wrecks  as  the 
result  of  sybaritic  self-indulgence";  that  "half  of  them  are  the 
prey  of  usurers";  that  " desertions  and  suicides  among  them  are 
multiplying  to  an  alarming  extent";  and  that  "  the  most  infamous 
debauchery  is  publicly  rampant  in  all  garrisons,  great  and  small." 
He  proceeds : 

"Discharged  from  the  army  suddenly,  and  knowing  not  why, 
they  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own  living,  altho  they  have  neither 
trade  nor  profession.  They  can  only  take  up  some  humble  or  dis- 
graceful occupation.  Hence  we  see  ex-army  officers  fallen  to  the 
lowest  rounds  of  the  social  ladder,  and  hanging  on  as  parasites, 
croupiers,  or  the  blacklegs  of  some  secret  gambling-house." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   MONROE   DOCTRINE   FOR   FRANCE. 

^RESIDENT  MONROE  summarized  the  policy  of  the 
■*-  United  States  with  regard  to  threatened  aggression  on  the 
part  of  other  Powers  by  characterizing  "  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety."  Mr.  Clemenceau,  in  his  recent 
declaration  of  his  party's  plan,  has  made  a  similar  statement  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  papal  authority  on  French  soil.  "On 
French  soil,"  he  exclaims  passionately,"  we  recognize  no  foreign 
Power."  The  Catholics,  he  further  declares,  by  disobeying  the 
civil  law,  in  obedience  to  the  Pope,  are  practically  setting  up  in 
France  an  authority  to  which  they  pay  allegiance  at  the  expense 
of  the  loyalty  they  owe  to  the  Republic.  He  will  not  tolerate  this 
intrusion  of  a  foreign  potentate,  and  he  proclaims  that  the  Law  of 
Separation  is  in  essence  a  religious  Monroe  Doctrine  for  France. 
Mr.  Briand,  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  speaking  of  the  Pope's 
encyclical  and  the  Government's  defiance  of  it,  recently  remarked, 
in  explaining  the  intentions  of  the  Clemenceau  Ministry  : 

"The  encyclical  was  launched  against  the  bishops  and  against 
you  Catholics.  I  know  the  anguish  of  conscience  which  filled 
many  hearts  on  this  account  and  I  sympathize  with  such  feelings. 
But  if  the  Catholics  break  French  law  through  fidelity  to  a  Roman 
pope,  I  shall  show  as  much  energy  in  striking  at  them  as  I  have 
so  far  shown  generosity  in  my  treatment  of  them." 

The  London  Spectator  thus  outlines  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry: 

"  They  deny  absolutely  the  right  of  a  foreign  Power  to  interfere 
in  French  affairs.  They  will  be  as  gentle  as  possible  in  their  in- 
ternal application  of  the  Separation  Law.  As  Mr.  Briand  has 
pointed  out,  that  law,  if  the  bishops  will  obey  it,  will  secure  to  the 
church  her  property,  her  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
and  for  nine  years  the  pensions  of  her  priesthood;  but  in  the 
event  of  the  bishops  refusing  to  obey  the  law— and  as  yet  they 
threaten  to  disobey  it  -the  Government  will  on  December  11  as- 
sume the  control  of  the  whole  property  of  the  church,  amounting 
to  sixteen  millions  sterling;  and  tho  they  will  keep  the  churches 
open,  and  repair  them  out  of  the  interest  of  that  fund,  they  claim 
the  legal  right  of  disposing  of  the  money.  They  will,  moreover, 
they  say,  if  they  are  compelled,  remember  that  the  resistance 
comes  from  an  external  Tower  subject  to  foreign  influences,  and 
will  therefore  refuse  in  any  circumstances  to  negotiate  with  that 
Power." 

The  London  Times  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  when  many  French 
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Fruui  "  Tue  Sphere." 

BISHOP  SUEUR. 


BISHOP   POGIS. 


BISHOP   DUB1LLARD. 


BISHOP    HERSCHEK. 


BISHOP    PETIT. 


bishops  were  willing  to  accept  the  law,  the  encyclical  of  a  foreign 
bishop  intervened  to  forbid  their  submission.     Thus: 

"  Mr.  Briand  knows  that  the  plenary  assembly  of  the  bishops 
pronounced  by  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  these  associations,  but 
their  real  wishes  are  overruled  by  the  encyclical ;  that  is,  from 
Mr.  Briand's  point  of  view,  by  an  external  authority  dictating  the 
attitude  of  Frenchmen  to  the  French  state.  The  churches  are  to 
remain  open  for  public  worship,  altho  the  public-worship  associa- 
tions are  not  formed.  But  in  other  respects  the  church,  refusing 
the  advantages  offered  by  these  associations,  which  are  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  will  simply 
come  under  the  common  law,  and 
enjoy  the  freedom  it  guarantees  to 
every  citizen.  Mr.  Briand,  in 
short,  appears  to  intend  to  be  as 
kind  to  the  church  as  the  church 
will  allow  him  to  be." 


The  enemies  of  the  church  are 
urging  Mr.  Briand  to  carry  out  the 
law  to  the  very  letter.  Thus  the 
Action  (Paris)  remarks  defiantly  : 

"  The  Government  has  promised 
to  go  ahead.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  time  for  retrograde  action. 
For  the  moment  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Mr.  Aristide  Briand  will 
get  on  with  the  work.  The  sub- 
tle  fellows    like  to    flourish     and 

double  before  coming  to  the  point.  One  thing  is  certain;  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  either  to  go  ahead  or  get  out.  The  Radical  and 
Socialistic  element  in  the  Chamber,  a  majority  representing  the 
coming  universal  suffrage,  neither  will  nor  can  tolerate  any  turning 
back  from  the  Law  of  Separation.  Briand,  you  have  promised  us 
you  would  take  action.  Let  us  have  no  compromise.  Before  De- 
cember ii,  1906,  you  must  go  ahead  against  the  church,  or  the 
united  forces  of  the  Block  will  get  busy  against  you." 


random  comment  on  the  situation  which  is  raging  through  the 
French  press,  we  come  upon  a  strange  paragraph  in  the  anticleri- 
cal Cri  de  Paris,  which,  however,  gives  no  authority  whatever  for 
the  following  prediction  : 

"  We  are  expecting  a  regular  surprize,  a  coup  de  theatre,  in 
fact,  on  December  10,  i.e.,  the  day  before  the  Separation  Law 
comes  into  operation.  It  will  indeed  be  a  pretty  good  coup  de 
theatre,  and  has  long  been  in  preparation;  it  has  been  arranged 
with  art  and  address,  not  without  that  tact  and  that  mystery  proper 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs.     Listen  to  me.     On  December  10  a  piece 

of  news  will  flash  through  Paris, 
a  strange  piece  of  news,  so  stupe- 
fying that  for  the  moment  no  one 
will  believe  it:  Rome  accepts  the 
associations  of  public  worship. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  tid- 
ings dies  away,  the  news  will  be 
officially  confirmed,  and  then  ev- 
erything will  go  on  nicely." 

According  to  Mr.  Jaures,  in  his 
Socialist  organ,  the  Huuiatiite 
(Paris),  a  woman  ambassador  is  at 
present  working  at  Rome  with  this 
object.     Thus : 


Stereograph  copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  London  and  New  York. 

PERE    BODIN, 

Priest  at  Plaisance,  Paris,  who  has  adapted  his  parish  to  the  new  conditions 


"We  must  first  of  all  let  it  be 
known  that  this  French  ambassa- 
dor is  a  woman,  a  clever  woman, 
of  subtle  intelligence  and  fine  ed- 
ucation. Her  husband  is  a  Senator.  He  is  a  man  of  title  and 
has  been  active  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Mme.  de  Z.  has  been 
at  Rome  for  a  month.  She  visits  the  cardinals  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  papal  court,  she  dines,  entertains,  and  flatters  them. 
She  dwells  with  eloquence  upon  the  point  that  it  is  the  church's 
interest  to  accept  the  Law  of  Separation.  She  is  readily  listened 
to  by  the  cardinals.  But  for  the  sake  of  appearance  they  are  hold- 
ing on  till  the  last  moment  before  yielding  to  her  arguments." 


Amid  the  storm  of  contradictory,  sensational,  and  sometimes  The  Ultramontane  journals  have  something  to  say  on  the  other 
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BISHOP   BOUQUET. 
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BISHOP    RICARD. 


BISHOP    BONNEFOY. 


BISHOP  DERAMECOURT. 


CHAMPIONS  OF  PAPAL  AUTHORITY  IN  FRANCE. 
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side.  For  instance,  the  great  clerical  Journal  des  Dibats  (Paris) 
brings  Mr.  Clemenceau  sharply  to  task  for  his  "brutality"  in 
speaking  of  the  Holy  See  as  a  foreign  Power  which  should  have 
no  authority  in  France.  .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  papacy  in  France 
"is  merely  a  moral  force,"  not  "foreign,  but  universal."  This 
paper  continues : 

"  Mr.  Clemenceau  accuses  the  Catholics  of  placing  themselves 
under  a  foreign  Power,  and  the  Pope,  a  foreigner  himself,  of  act- 
ing toward  France  under  the  influence  of  other  foreign  Powers. 
The  Premier  seems  trying,  by  the  use  of  this  expression,  to  dis- 
credit and  render  odious  a  religion  which  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  our  history  up  to  yesterday  has  done  nothing  but  con- 
tribute to  the  greatness  of  France.  This  religion  is  not  foreign, 
but  universal.  Does  Mr.  Clemenceau  mean  to  condemn  it  be- 
cause it  has  this  character?  If  so,  he  is  doing  neither  more  nor 
less  than  stirring  up  a  religious  war  in  France."—  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MARTYRDOM    OF   THE   SUFFRAGETTES. 

ELEVEN  Englishwomen  of  refinement,  education,  and  social 
standing  who  represent  the  Woman's  Suffrage  League  re- 
cently went  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  made  a  demonstration 
in  favor  of  their  particular  views.  These  "suffragettes,"  as  they 
have   been   nicknamed,   were    incontinently  handed   over   to   the 


to  prison  in  connection  with  the  agitation  for  the  vote.  Technic- 
ally, the  offense  for  which  they  were  tried  was  that  of  using  lan- 
guage calculated  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and,  again 
technically,  they  are  in  jail  for  refusing  to  give  an  assurance  to 
keep  the  peace  for  six  months.  But  these  technicalities  count  for 
nothing  with  the  public,  who  only  see  the  broad,  outstanding  fact 
that  eleven  women  were  sent  to  prison  for  demanding  votes  for 
women." 

The  Daily  Mail  (London)  speaks  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  the 
treatment  which  these  women  met  with,  even  tho  it  does  not  sym- 
pathize with  their  political  views.     To  quote  : 

"  No  wonder  there  is  an  outburst  of  indignation  from  practically 
everybody,  from  those  who  sympathize  but  little  with  the  suf- 
fragette crusade  as  from  those  who  do.  In  a  politico-social  strug- 
gle like  this,  one  had  reason  to  expect  humane  treatment,  decent 
feeling,  and  an  exhibition  of  finer  instincts.  These  ladies  are  as 
any  others— they  have  every  claim  to  be  treated  with  all  possible 
leniency  and  decency.  Put  the  Home  Secretary  is  adamant;  his 
answers  suggest  a  brutal  method — not  devoid  of  vindictiveness — 
of  contemplating  the  whole  affair.  We  venture  to  think  he  is  ma- 
king a  grave  mistake." 

Justice  (London)  does  not  believe  in  worn  an -suffrage,  altho  it 
is  an  influential  Socialist  organ.  Apropos  of  the  suffragette  inci- 
dent it  remarks : 


It 


is  well  known  that  the  British  prison  system  is  the  worst  in 
Europe,  outside  of  Russia  ;  no  distinction  what- 
ever is  made  between  political  offenders  and 
the  worst  criminals.  It  is  an  infamy,  albeit  one 
quite  worthy  of  a  hypocritical  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, to  condemn  refined  women,  whose  only 
offense  is  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  cause  they  hold 
to  be  just,  to  the  tortures  and  barbarities  which 
have  already  inflicted  actual  physical  injury 
upon  them.  If  the  Home  Secretary  were  well 
advised,  or  as  astute  as  a  Tory  Minister  would 
have  proved  himself  in  like  circumstances,  he 
would  at  once  order  the  release  of  the  'suffra- 
gettes,' or  at  least  order  them  to  be  treated  as 
first-class  misdemeanants." 


DEMONSTRATION   OF  WOMEN    IN   TRAFALGAR  SQUARE  DEMANDING  THE   PARLIAMENTARY   VOTE. 


police,  haled  before  a  magistrate,  and,  on  refusing  to  give  bail  for 
future  good  behavior,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  English 
press  is  excited  over  this  unprecedented  event.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  English  newspapers  that  the  English  prisons  are  outdone 
in  rigor  and  severity  only  by  those  of  Russia.  Holloway  Jail,  in 
London,  is  anything  but  an  inviting  spot.  Yet  to  this  jail  were 
theseeleven  Englishwomen  committed,  for  the  crime  of  exhibiting 
a  somewhat  ill-timed  and  excessive  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  their 
political  views.  The  treatment  awarded  to  these  suffragettes  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson,  as  described 
in  Lloyd's  Weekly  News  (London).     We  read  as  follows  : 

"  She  was  stript  of  all  her  things,  save  her  wedding-ring,  and  re- 
dressed in  jail  garb.  Her  name  had  to  give  place  to  a  number. . 
I  [er  food  was  dry  bread,  tea  or  cocoa,  and  potatoes.  For  twenty- 
three  hours  out  of  twenty-four  she  was  in  solitary  confinement. 
Ten,  ink,  and  paper  were  refused  to  her,  and  her  only,  occupation 
was  the  making  of  coarse  bags  for  postmen.  The  lowest  of  her 
kind,  convicted  of  the  most  desperate  offenses,  could  not  receive 
worse  treatment  than  this.  Yet  Mrs.  C'obden-Sanderson*s  offense 
was  merely  the  making  of  a  protest  in  a  way  that  she  deemed 
would  be  most  effective  against  a  law  that  to  her  was  an  unjust 

■■." 

icts  The  Labor  Leader  (London)  remarks: 
"  Once  again  we  have  to  report  a  number  of  women  being  sent 


Women's     Education     Abroad.— 

Women  in  Europe  are  largely  claiming  the 
highest  educational  advantages,  and  we  learn 
from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  that  quite  a 
number  of  women  are  studying  in  the  Ger- 
man universities  either  as  Hospitanten  (special 
students)  or  as  matriculants.  During  the  summer  semester  just 
past,  211  matriculated  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  The  bulk 
of  these  study  at  the  Southern  universities,  as  Leipisc  is  the  only 
Northern  institution  that  admits  women  to  matriculation.  Of 
these  students  108  are  taking  courses  in  medicine,  66  in  philoso- 
phy, 22  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  10  in  economics,, 
and  4  in  law.  While  the  number  of  Hospitanten  in  Germany 
amounted  to  1,050  in  1905,  for  the  current  academic  year  it  has 
climbed  to  1,268.  With  regard  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
women  a  writer  in  the  Rundschau  (Berlin)  controverts  the  state- 
ment of  F  elide  Ewart,  the  well-known  German  writer,  who  de- 
clares that  those  of  her  sex  who  venture  to  compete  with  men  in 
professional  life  are  usually  dead  failures.  They  are  not  good 
doctors,  can  not  apply  their  knowledge,  and  are  deficient  in  man- 
ual dexterity,  says  Fdlicie  Ewart.  The  Rundschau  replies  by 
pointing  to  the  brilliant  success  of  women  physicians  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  Switzerland,  indeed,  seems  to  take  the  lead  in  J 
the  opportunities  it  gives  to  women.  In  1894  there  were  but  420 
at  Swiss  universities,  according  to  the  journal  above  quoted. 
During  the  present  year  2,193  women  have  been  enrolled  at  Swiss 
colleges,  of  whom  1,518  have  been  Russians  many  of  whom  have 
been  driven  from  home  by  the  closing  of  schools  during  the 
revolution. —  Translations  made  jor  THE    Li  1 1  kaky    Digest. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


A   SOLID    FLOATING    FOUNDATION. 

BY  a  new  engineering  device  invented  by  William  E.  Murray, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  it  is  now  possible,  if  the  inventor's 
claims  are  borne  out,  to  build  in  the  open  sea  structures  that  usu- 
ally require  solid-rock  foundations.  Thus  we  may  have  Moating 
breakwaters,  lighthouses,  forts,  bridges,  and  so  on,  which  will  re- 
main perfectly  steady  no 
matter  how  turbulent  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  may 
be.  Says  Waldon  Faw- 
cett,  who  describes  Mur- 
ray's system  of  steady- 
flotation  in  The  Technical 
World  Magazine  (Chica- 
go, November) : 

"  How  are  these  appar- 
ently abnormal  results 
obtained?  Simply  by 
immersing  the  floating 
structures  in  the  far-down 
stable  waters  to  such  a 
depth  in  such  a  way  that 
the  action  of  the  heaving 
surface  waters  can  not 
cause  oscillation.  On  a 
floating  body  built  ac- 
cording to  this  plan  the 
thump  of  a  big  billow  such 
as  would  make  a  great  ocean-liner  careen  has  no  unsteadying  effect. 
"  To  begin  with  the  simplest  form  of  these  steady-floating  struc- 
tures, let  us  take  a  hollow  upright  cylinder  of  iron,  having  attached 
to  its  lower  end  a  broad  projecting  flange,  weighted  with  pig-iron, 
stones,  or  other  heavy  material.  Such  a  body  will  float  vertically 
in  the  water  with  the  projecting  flange  for  a  base.  The  latter,  if 
the  length  of  the  cylinder  be  sufficient,  will  be  immersed  at  such  a 
depth  in  the  dense,  stable  waters  as  to  be  virtually  embedded  in  a 
resisting  medium.  Any  one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principle  of  the  lever  will  at  once  understand  that  the  action  of 
the  waves  on  the  superstructure  is  negatived  by  the  resistance  of 
the  deeply  submerged  portion  of  the  floating  body— that  any  blow 
above  is  counteracted  by  the  strong  leverage  below,  checking  any 
tendency  to  oscillation. 
'"The  greater  the  depth  of  submersion,  the  greater  the  resist- 


A   FLOATING   LIGHTHOUSE, 

Which  can  be  moored  where  no  ordinary 
lighthouse  could  be  built. 


■i 


FLOATING  BREAKWATER. 

Not  affected  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  waves,  it  makes 
artificial  harbors  possible 
where  old-style  breakwa- 
ters are  impracticable, and 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
present  harbor  works. 


ance,  for.  with  increased  depth,  there  is  increased  density  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  substructure  suspended  in  this  medium  becomes 
more  and  more  immobile.  But  the  broad  and  sufficiently  deep 
projecting  flange  plays  the  all-important  part  of  rendering  sub- 
mersion to  any  inconvenient  depth  unnecessary,  thus  making  the 
device  of  practical  utility  in  comparatively  shallow  waters.  The 
flange  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  cylinder  together  displace  a 
sufficient  volume  of  the  steady  water  beneath  the  region  of  wave- 
disturbance  to  maintain  the  whole  body  in  stable  equilibrium,  un- 
affected by  the  motion  of  the  waves  playing  around  the  upper  part 
of   the   cylinder.     It   is   this  combination  of  the  wide-projecting 


flange  with  the  comparatively  short  cylindrical  tube,  which  affords 
the  ke,'  to  the  solution  of  the  entire  problem  of  steady  flotation 
for  marine  structures  of  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  for  a  wide 

diversity  of  uses 

"It  is  conceded  that  shore-batteries  are  now  inefficient  for  the 
defense  of  cities  and  harbors  against  attack  by  modern  battle- 
ships; but  the  Murray  floating  fortresses  can  be  placed  far  enough 
off-shore— say,  three  or  four  miles  — to  form  a  perfect  screen  of 
defense  that  no  fleet  can  approach  with  impunity.  These  forts 
will  expose  only  a  small  target  surface  above  water  ;  and  this  will 
not  only  be  proof  against  the  most  modern  guns,  but  the  sloping 
face  will  cause  any  striking  shells  to  glance  off  with  comparative 
harmlessness.  Within  will  be  mounted  the  biggest  guns,  and  the 
annular  revolving  platform  will  give  these  every  direction  and 
great  rapidity  of  fire." 

For  naval  and  military  purposes,  we  are  told,  the  principle  can 
be  developed  in  many  other  ways.  Torpedo-stations  can  be  placed 
farther  out  to  sea  than  the  floating  fortresses,  forming  an  addi- 
tional barrier  to  an  attacking  fleet.  All  would  be  connected  with 
one  another  and  the  shore 
by  telephoneortelegraph. 
And  the  invention  is  as 
important  for  commercial 
uses  as  for  coast  defense. 
There  is  hardly  a  har- 
bor some  of  whose  water 
frontages  are  not  unfit  for 
wharfage,  the  water  be- 
ing too  deep  for  piling, 
and  the  expense  of  filling 
being  prohibitive.  Here 
steady-floating  wharves 
can  be  run  out,  at  which 
ships  can  discharge  or 
load  their  cargoes  direct- 
ly into  or  out  of  the  rail- 
road cars.  Such  wharves 
of  course  rise  and  fall  with 
the  tide,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  handling  of 
cargo.    To  quote  further : 


WILLIAM    E.   MURRAY, 


^he  Los-Angeles  engineer  who  has  invented 
a  system  of  steady-floating  breakwaters,  light- 
houses, forts,  bridges,  etc. 


"  Similarly,  on  what  has 
hitherto  been  an  exposed 
and  shelterless  coast,  a  complete  sheltered  roadstead  may  be  con- 
structed, by  means  of  a  floating  breakwater  out  at  sea,  affording 
a  harbor  of  refuge,  and  also  protecting  the  floating  wharves  and 
jetties  of  a  commercial  seaport.  This  system  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  railway  companies  to  provide  themselves  with  terminal 
facilities  at  any  point  along  a  coast,  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
at  which  it  is  now  possible  to  construct  harbor  works  in  exposed 
positions. 

"  Another  illustrative  example  is  the  steady-floating  lighthouse. 
These  can  be  placed  in  the  deepest  and  roughest  waters,  where 
hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  construct  such  works,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  obtaining  foundations.  They  can  be  placed  at 
any  distance  off  shore,  thus  adding  greatly  to  their  efficiency,  as 
shipping  can  be  directed  in  a  course  much  farther  away  from  a 
dangerous  coast." 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  from  The  Tecluiical  World 
Magazine. 

Coffee  without  Caffein.— Caffein  is  usually  defined  as 
the  specific  alkaloid  of  coffee,  yet  we  are  now  told  by  The  Lancet 
(London,  October  27)  that  several  species  of  coffee  found  in  Mada- 
gascar are  without  this  alkaloid,  tho  they  contain  a  substitute. 
This  is  stated  on  the  express  authority  of  the  director  of  the  Im- 
perial Institute.  Prof  Wyndham  R.  Dunstan,  who,  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  from  the  paper  on  a  correspondent's  behalf,  furnished 
the  following  information  : 

"  In  1901  Mr.   Gabriel    Bertrand    published    the  results  of  an 
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examination  of  the  beans  of  a  species  of  coffee,  Coffea  Hu?nbloti- 
ana,  which  grows  in  Great  Comoro  Island  near  Madagascar;  the 
beans  were  remarkable  in  containing  no  caffein.  In  the  same  year 
he  described  a  resinous  bitter  principle  occurring  in  these  beans,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  'cafamarin.'  He  examined  the  beans  of 
ordinary  coffee,  Coffea  Arabica,  grown  in  the  same  island,  and 
found  that  they  contained  a  normal  proportion  of  caffein,  thus 
proving  that  the  absence  of  caffein  in  the  beans  of  Coffea  Humblo- 
tiana  was  not  the  effect  of  soil  or  climate.  In  1905  he  published 
analyses  of  the  beans  of  three  new  species  of  wild  coffee— namely, 
Coffea  Gallienii,  Coffea  Bonnieri,  and  Coffea  Mogeneti,  collected 
on  Amber  Mountain,  in  Madagascar.  These  also  were  found  to 
contain  no  caffein  and  to  contain  a  bitter  principle  identical  with 
or  analogous  to  cafamarin.  He  considers  from  this  that  the 
absence  of  caffein  in  Coffea  Humblotiatia  can  not  be  due  to  some 
accidental  pathological  cause,  but  must  be  a  specific  property  of 
the  tree." 

These  facts  seem  to  The  Lancet  to  raise  an  interesting  point  in 
regard  to  the  analysis  of  coffee  required  by  British  statute  law. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  presence  of  caffein  is  a  proof  of  genu- 
ine coffee,  but  in  view  of  the  above  facts  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  the  absence  of  caffein  proved  that  there  was  no 
coffee  present. 

PLEASURE,  TRUE  AND  FALSE. 

PLEASURE,  evolutionists  tell  us,  is  nature's  indication  that 
all  is  going  well;  pain  is  a  warning  signal.  If  this  is  uni- 
versally true,  an  intoxicated  man  should  be  happy  in  the  assurance 
that  all  is  well  with  him  and  that  he  is  following  out  nature's  plan. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  besides  normal  pleasure  there  are 
many  kinds  that  are  abnormal.  In  a  study  of  what  he  calls  "  mor- 
bid joy,"  of  which  the  unhealthy  excitement  of  drunkenness  or 
insanity  is  a  variety,  Dr.  Bridon  contributes  to  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifiqtie  (Paris,  October  13)  a  brief  classification  and  description  of 
these  abnormal  states  of  pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  man  as  absolute  and  complete  pleasure 
or  pain.     He  says  : 

"  All  special  gratification  supposes  the  momentary  exaltation  of 
one  function  at  the  expense  of  the  others;  and  if  we  consider,  for 
instance,  the  pleasure  that  one  feels  giving  himself  up  to  sleep, 
we  shall  recognize  that  it  demands  an  almost  complete  sacrifice  of 
the  mental  activities.  .  .  .  The  resulting  feeling  of  well-being  is 
of  slight  value,  but  there  are  times  when  we  feel  it  preferable  to 
many  others  which,  for  the  tired  organism,  have  become  difficult 
of  access.  The  inevitable  alternation  of  functional  activities  does 
not  permit  us  to  taste  all  joys  at  once;  but  when  unequal  varieties 
of  satisfaction  are  distributed  over  a  period  of  many  days  in 
proper  proportion,  they  contribute  in  sum  to  maintain  organic 
equilibrium  and  complete  the  individual  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  circumstances  or  predispositions  determine  the  special 
use  of  one  aptitude,  the  favored  organs  develop  to  the  detriment 
of  the  others  and  tend  to  produce  rupture  of  equilibrium  and  a 
morbid  affection." 

There  may  be  certain  passions  quite  normal  at  one  stage  of  life, 
that  become  morbid  at  others.  We  expect  a  new-born  infant  to 
be  greedy,  a  child  to  be  violent  and  fond  of  play,  a  young  man  to 
fall  in  love.  But  if  any  of  these  manifestations  appear  in  an  old 
man  we  regard  them  as  indications  of  approaching  mental  dis- 
order. In  fact,  health,  the  writer  tells  us,  is  not  a  stationary  state, 
but  a  progressive  one,  a  constant  rise  in  the  average  level  of  con- 
sciousness. The  normal  level  of  one  period  is  abnormally  low  for 
the  next.  Each  period  introduces  a  new  passion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  normally  belonging  to  it.  When  the  organism  begins 
Teak  down,  the  higher  functions  and  passions  go  first.  This 
ni  ity,  says  the  author,  "  always  begins  at  the  top  of  the  stem." 
In  chronic  disease  of  the  brain,  the  first  symptom  is  the  appear- 
ance of  an  excitement— a  "  joy,"  akin  to  that  of  drunkenness. 
This  is  replaced  as  time  goes  on  by  degrees  of  pleasure  of  suc- 
cessively lower  orders  until  they  approach  those  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion.    Says  Dr.  Bridon  : 


"  We  may  sum  up  these  general  considerations  by  saying  that 
morbid  joy  has  always  something  illusory  in  it ;  that  is,  it  supposes 
an  organic  trouble  so  serious  as  to  falsify  the  organic  conditions 
of  judgment.  The  over-developed  function  increases  one  category 
of  feelings  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  consciousness  accepts 
this  mirage  the  more  easily  because  the  abnormal  exaltation  of 
one  aptitude  can  not  take  place  without  lowering  the  effectiveness 
of  the  higher  faculties.  In  taking  on  a  vicious  character,  pleasure 
does  not  cease  to  procure  for  its  subject  a  feeling  corresponding 
to  an  ascending  development,  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  its 
outburst  corresponds  to  the  rise  of  a  special  power  ;  but  this  par- 
tial benefit  is  dearly  bought  by  the  disintegration  of  the  individual. 
It  is  true  that  the  subject  is  little  troubled  by  this  at  the  outset, 
since  the  very  decay,  by  paralyzing  the  most  delicate  modes  of 
thought,  determines  a  state  of  narrowness  and  of  moral  inca- 
pacity." 

Space  forbids  following  the  author  through  his  treatment  of 
"  morbid  joy."  Certain  persons,  he  tells  us,  are  predisposed  to  it, 
in  which  case  we  generally  call  them  "  hysterical  "—a  somewhat 
vague  term.  Such  predisposition  is  more  common  among  women 
than  men,  and  is  defined  by  the  author  as  "nervous  infantilism." 
In  a  person  so  affected,  "  as  in  a  child,  the  perceptions  are  gener- 
ally lively,  but  narrow,  capricious,  prompt  in  enthusiasm  and  in 
giddiness."  The  same  is  true  in  alcoholism — "the  alcoholic  acts 
like  a  schoolboy  on  vacation."  All  drugs  act  in  this  way  to  exalt 
or  excite  certain  functions  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  they  may- 
all  thus  be  treated  either  as  stimulants  or  as  anesthetics,  according 
to  the  point  of  view.     He  says: 

"Wine  and  coffee  give  us  an  illusory  sense  of  power;  they  make 
us  deaf  to  the  warnings  of  experience,  which  bid  us  husband  our 
resources  and  not  expend  them  to  the  point  of  ruin.  Blinding 
passions  determine  hallucinations  of  the  same  kind;  mystics  and 
monomaniacs,  in  spite  of  a  partial  lucidity,  are  beyond  the  control 
of  reason  because  their  mental  level  has  fallen  while  their  special 
predilection  has  increased.  So,  even  when  we  succeed  in  fixing 
their  attention  on  some  point,  they  are  incapable  of  retaining  it 
there  and  of  giving  the  point  its  legitimate  weight  by  reestablish- 
ing the  normal  balance  of  judgment.  Each  new  attack  of  pas- ' 
sional  intoxication  aggravates  this  incapacity  in  a  regressive  series 
whose  last  term  is  dementia.  ...  In  fine,  morbid  pleasure  is  an 
expression  of  disintegration  or  retarded  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual faculties,  .  .  ,  the  abnormal  specialization  of  an  aptitude  at 
the  expense  of  coordination  of  feeling  and  of  intellectual  mastery." 
—  Translation  jnade for  The  Liter arv  Digest. 


WHAT  THE   WIRELESS   CONFERENCE   DID. 

THE  International  Conference  on  Wireless  Telegraphy,  held 
recently  in  Berlin,  to  adjust  some  of  the  differences  that  have 
arisen  from  the  growing  use  of  this  new  invention,  seems  to  have 
been  successful,  on  the  whole.  The  constant  refusal  of  the  Mar- 
coni company  to  accept  messages  sent  from  another  company's 
station  was  the  chief  problem  before  the  conference.  Altho  the 
rules  that  were  adopted  do  not  settle  this  point  definitely,  they  go 
some  way  toward  it,  and  it  seems  likely  that  a  complete  adjust- 
ment is  not  far  distant.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical 
Review  (New  York,  November  10): 

"  The  British  post-office  and  admiralty  are  so  bound  up  by 
their  contracts  with  the  Marconi  company  that  the  British  dele- 
gates were  forced  to  make  a  strong  fight  against  all  rules  looking 
.to  a  general  exchange  of  messages.  In  this  they  were  backed  by 
the  Italian  delegates,  who  were  in  the  same  position,  as  well  as  by 
those  from  France  and  Japan  for  a  time.  The  final  agreement 
was  the  adoption  of  a  rule  making  intercommunication  compul- 
sory, but  this  was  limited  by  making  the  rule  a  separate  article,  so 
that  it  becomes  binding  only  upon  those  powers  whose  delegates 
sign  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  conference  the 
position  taken  by  the  British  delegates  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
feelings  exprest  in  the  English  technical  papers,  and  altho  it  was 
recognized  that  the  contracts  made  between  the  British  govern- 
ment departments  and  the  Marconi  company  have,  no  doubt,  done 
a  great  deal  in  advancing  the  art,  as.  by  means  of  them,  stations 
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were  erected  which,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  profitable,  still  such  expenditures  must  always  be 
made  in  introducing  any  new  art.  Ordinarily  this  expense  is 
borne  by  the  company  which  originated  the  art,  but  in  this  case 
the  importance  of  the  new  method  of  communication,  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view, and  the  prospect  of  its  becoming  a  profit- 
able system  within  a  few  years,  led  to  the  arrangement  which  has 
caused  so  much  ill-feeling." 

By  the  bye,  we  must  no  longer  speak  of  "  wireless,"  for  the  con- 
ference has  decreed  that  the  official  name  is  to  be  henceforward 
"  radiotelegraphy."  

INDOMITABLE    POPULARITY    OF    THE    SUB- 
MARINE. 

AS  accidents  to  submarine  torpedo-boats  are  promptly  reported 
and  described  at  length  in  the  daily  press,  the  public  has 
been  led  to  suppose  that  this  type  of  vessel  is  becoming  discred- 
ited as  dangerous.  Comments  in  some  of  our  papers  after  the 
disaster  to  the  French  submarine  Lutin  may  be  typified  by  the 
suggestion,  made  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  an  "  inter- 
national agreement  prohibiting  the  use  of  submarines."  How  far 
these  opinions  are  from  finding 
place  among  the  French  naval  au- 
thorities may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  French  M  inister  of  Marine 
has  just  ordered  the  building  of 
sixteen  submarines,  each  of  400 
tons'  displacement,  while  the  naval 
budget  of  1906  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty  submarines. 
Says  The  Army  and  Navy  Regis- 
ter (Washington,  November  10), 
from  which  we  take  these  data  : 


the  boats,  according  to  the  recent  admiralty  return,  ranging  in 
displacement  up  to  313  tons,  with  a  submerged  speed  of  10  knots 
and  a  sur  ace  speed  of  13  knots.  Russia  has  twenty-three,  inclu- 
ding several  bought  during  Hie  war.  Japan  has  seven.  Italy  has 
thirteen  :  and  Germany  is  building  one,  but  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent year  decides  that  ,£250,000  per  annum  shall  be  spent  for  some 
years  on  submarines. 

"The  submarine  is  far  from  going  out  of  service  on  account  of 
the  occasional  accidents  which  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  such 
incidents  in  showing  to  what  extent  precautionary  and  protective 
measures  should  be  applied.  The  action  of  foreign  governments 
in  increasing  the  number  of  submarines  is  a  very  practical  demon- 
stration of  their  value  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  keeping 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  type." 


A   SCIENTIFIC   VIEW   OF   TELEPATHY. 

"THE  action  of  one  mind  upon  another  at  a  distance,  by  means 


1 


outside  of   the  senses,  is  now  generally  assumed  to  be  a  fact 


"  This  is  sufficient  contradiction, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  statement 
that  the  unusual  disaster  to  the 
Lutin  has  in  any  degree  impaired 
French  confidence  in  that  type. 

"  More  than  this,  the  report  which  has  just  been  made  to  the 
War  Minister  of  France  by  Admiral  Fournier,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Superior  Naval  Council  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval 
forces,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  maneuvers  of  the  French  Navy, 
strongly  advocates  submarine  boats.  The  maneuvers,  it  may  be 
said,  were  directed,  firstly,  to  illustrate  problems  connected  with 
naval  operations  on  the  high  seas;  and,  secondly,  to  enable  a 
study  to  be  made  of  coast-defense.  The  admiral  expresses  his 
satisfaction  with  the  new  tactics  employed,  and  "compliments  those 
responsible  for  them.  That  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
operations  for  coast  defense  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suggestive,  and 
in  it  Admiral  Fournier,  according  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte, 
refers  to  the  almost  unquestionable  efficiency  of  submarine  boats. 
The  maneuvers  prove  that  ordinary  vessels  would  be  forced  to 
take  all  possible  precautions  when  within  range  of  powerful  coast- 
defense  artillery  and  would  also  be  subjected  to  severe  treatment 
by  submarine  boats.  But  submarine  boats  might  operate  with 
impunity,  so  far  as  the  land  guns  are  concerned.  In  his  opinion, 
it  will  be  necessary  in  future  to  construct  as  many  submersible,  or 
submarine,  boats  as  possible — boats  for  offensive  operation,  with 
large  radius  of  action,  and  other  craft,  purely  for  coast-defense. 

The  submarine  boat  is  pronounced  by  the  admiral  the  best 
imaginable  auxiliary  to  large  ships  of  the  line,  and  he  advises  the 
construction  of  large  battle-ships  with  many  small  craft,  prefera- 
bly submarine,  delivering  torpedo  attack.  Two  years  ago  France 
had  thirty-four  submarine  boats  for  defense  and  sixteen  for  at- 
tack ;  while  now  there  are  eighty  in  use  or  construction.  The 
Register  comments  on  this  as  follows  : 

"  This  is  high  commendation  from  an  authoritative  source  of  the 
submarine,  not  only  as  an  agency  in  naval  offense,  but  as  an  aux- 
iliary of  coast-defense.  It  is  important,  too,  to  note  that  France 
has  in  use,  in  course  of  construction,  or  projected,  eighty  sub- 
marines or  submersible  boats,  while  Great  Britain  has  only  forty, 


THE    ILL-FATED  FRENCH  SUBMARINE       LUTIN  "  ABOVE  WATER  AGAIN. 

It  went  down  October  16  with  all  its  officers  and  crew,  and  was  not  raised 

until  October  28. 


by  persons  interested  in  what  is  called  "psychical  research  "  ;  so 
much  so  that  they  use  it  to  explain  other  mysteries  with  which 
they  come  in   contact.     That  such  use  is  quite  illegitimate  they 

are  told  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hill,  in 
one  of  their  own  organs,  the  An- 
nates des  Sciences  Psychiques 
(Paris,  October).  Mr.  Hill  appar- 
ently believes  in  the  facts  assumed 
in  discussions  of  telepathy,  but  he 
will  not  accept  any  inferences  at 
all,  apparently  even  rejecting  the 
one  on  which  the  name  (from  the 
Greek  tele,  far,  and  pathcia.  feel- 
ing) is  based.     He  says  : 

"Throughout  the  history  of  sci- 
ence it  is  to  be  noticed  that  gener- 
ally new  facts  have  been  rejected  at 
first  as  ridiculous,  and  later  accept- 
ed as  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
world.  Galvani  was  given  the  nick- 
name of  'the  Frogs'  Dancing- 
master,'  and  scientists  made  merry  at  his  expense.  To-day  the 
new  force  that  he  helped  to  discover  is  so  familiar,  even  to  the 
uneducated,  that  any  specially  mysterious  physical  phenomenon  is 
lightly  explained  as  '  probably  due  to  electricity.' 

"  In  the  domain  of  psychical  research  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
telepathy.  Long  rejected  by  men— some  even  doubt  still— it  is 
now  recognized  by  the  majority  of  investigators  as  a  natural  fact, 
almost  commonplace.  And  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Podmore  explain 
all  psychic  wonders  by  'telepathy'  just  as  the  ordinary  man  ex- 
plains physical  marvels  by 'electricity.'  

"Let  us  now  ask  what  we  mean  by  the  word 'telepathy.'  It 
was  invented  in  1882  by  Myers,  who  defined  it  as  'the  communica- 
tion of  the  impressions  of  one  mind  to  another,  independently  of 
the  recognized  avenues  of  the  senses.'  .  .  .  Several  points  should 
be  noted  in  connection  with  this  definition.  The  most  important 
is  the  fact  that  telepathy  is  not  a  process.  It  is  a  name  for  an 
alleged  fact,  but  it  includes  no  inference  regarding  the  manner  of 
production.  The  alleged  fact  is  that  there  has  been  communica- 
tion between  two  or  more  intelligences  ;  but  how  has  this  taken 
place?     We  do  not  know. 

"Every  hypothesis  of  'cerebral  waves  '  and  'ether  vibrations' 
in  the  conception  of  telepathy  is  absolutely  illegitimate." 

In  fact,  the  author  thinks,  the  very  inclusion  of  the  word  "com- 
munication "  in  Myers's"  definition  was  unwarranted.  The  fact 
alleged  is  merely  the  appearance  of  the  same  thought  or  image  in 
two  minds. 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  communication;  it  might 
conceivably  be  the  result  of  preexistent  facts,  like  the  resem- 
blance of  two  relatives.  We  may,  it  is  true,  adduce  a  possible 
communication  as  an  explanation,  but  the  fact  that  this  explana- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  reproduction  of  drawings, 
we  will  say.  at  short  distance,  does  not  lend  any  support  to  its 
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employment  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  fantom  appearing  to  a  man 
hundreds  of  miles  away.     To  quote  again  : 

"  The  one  does  not  explain  the  other  ;  what  we  want  is  an  ex- 
planation of  both.  And  to  pretend  to  explain  veridical  hallucina- 
tions or  haunted  houses  by  referring  them  to  telepathy  between 
divers  agents,  not  always  conscious  ones,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
method  that  is  quite  inexcusable  and  unscientific." 

But  tho  it  is  not  legitimate  to  introduce  into  the  conception  of 
tehpathy  any  notion  of  the  modus  operandi  oi  the  alleged  com- 
munication between  mind  and  mind,  we  may  certainly  inquire  con- 
cerning this  modus  operandi,  supposing,  for  the  moment,  the  re- 
ality of  the  communication  proved,  four  hypotheses,  the  author 
tells  us,  may  be  resorted  to,  in  such  case.  The  communication 
may  be  due:  (i)  To  some  kind  of  vibration,  etheric  or  otherwise, 
emitted  by  one  brain  and  impugning  on  the  other  ;  (2)  by  direct 
action  of  the  mind  on  another's  brain,  in  such  way  as  to  evoke  the 
desired  thought;  (3)  by  insight  of  the  receiving  mind  into  the 
brain  when  the  thought  arises  (clairvoyance) ;  or  (4)  by  some  di- 
rect and  incomprehensible  communion  of  mind  with  mind.  The 
writer  concludes  : 

"  Objections  may  be  advanced  against  all  these  hypotheses,  and 
for  the  moment  it  is  just  as  well  to  abstain  from  such  specula- 
tions. The  immediate  and  pressing  need  is  the  fact  itself;  we 
must  have  more  facts,  more  well-attested  cases  of  the  type  that 
we  are  pleased  to  call  telepathic,  for  want  of  a  better  term  to  hide 
our  ignorance.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time,  when  an  imposing 
collection  of  data  shall  be  at  our  disposal,  and  when  progress  has 
been  made  along  parallel  lines  of  research  to  aid  and  inspire  us, 
some  psychic  Newton  will  formulate  the  generalization  long 
awaited  and  will  state  the  law,  long  sought,  of  this  mental  inter- 
communication."—  Translation  made/orTHK  Literary  Digest. 


SOME   POINTS   FOR   SOAP-USERS. 

THAT  those  who  buy  soap  by  weight  should  choose  dry  and 
hard  kinds  to  avoid  purchasing  water  is  advised  by  a  corre- 
spondent quoted  in  The  Lancet  (London,  November  3).  This 
writer,  a  well-known  English  physician,  says  that  while  investi- 
gating expenditures  recently  at  a  large  London  hospital  he  found 
that  a  large  quantity  of  soft  soap  was  being  used,  and  that  as  this 
contained  a  considerable  percentage  of  water  the  institution  was 
paying  a  very  high  price  both  for  water  and  for  soap."  To  quote 
The  Lancet's  article  : 

"  He  suggests  that  the  best  and  most  economical  soap  for  the 
purpose  is  dry  soap  powder,  especially  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  water-softener  or  with  borax.  Forty  tons  or  so  of  soft 
soap,  he  adds,  were  used  some  little  time  ago  at  the  launch  of  a 
new  Cunarder.  '  but  they  who  manage  such  things  would  never 
think  of  paying  the  price  hospitals  pay,  nor  do  railway  companies 
or  hotels.'  " 

An  eminent  firm  of  soap-makers  also  writes  to  the  same  paper 
that  old-fashioned  soap  made  with  tallow  is  much  superior  to  that 
now  generally  used.     To  quote  again  : 

"  It  would  appear  that  in  order  to  make  an  oil  soap  hard  enough 
to  form  a  bar  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  into  it  a  large  proportion 
of  coconut  oil  or  palm-kernel  oil.  These  two  oils  hitherto  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  so-called  'rapid-washer  soaps.'  Coconut 
or  palm-kernel  oils  absorb  a  much  larger  percentage  of  caustic 
alkali  than  does  tallow,  and  so  it  is  evident  that  the  rapid  detergent 
properties  of  these  soaps  are  due  principally  to  the  excess  of 
chemicals  which  they  contain.  'It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  time  to 
send  a  warning  note  to  the  public  to  induce  them  to  return  to  the 
good  old-fashioned  soaps  of  their  fathers,  soaps  which  washed 
but  did  not  destroy  the  clothes  or  irritate  the  skin,  and  altho  it  is 
claimed  that  the  oil  soaps  can  be  used  with  less  labor  their  de- 
structive properties  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.'  While  on  this 
subject  we  should  like  to  ask  why  tho  most  refined  of  all  soaps — 
namely,  olive-oil  soap— unless  it  is  specially  asked  for.  is  hardly 
ever  supplied  to  the  public.  One  difficulty  at  least  will  very 
shortly  have  to  be  faced  by  the  soap-makers  who  employ  coconut 


oil  and  palm-kernel  oil  for  the  preparation  of  the  rapid-cleansing 
variety  of  soaps,  and  that  is  that  these  oils  are  being  very  largely 
used  for  edible  purposes  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  modern 
ingenuity  is  such  that  they  even  masquerade  as  butter.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  fact  will  tend  to  raise  the  price  of 
these  oils  unless  a  cheaper  substitute  is  found.  Such  a  substitute 
has  not  yet  been  discovered." 


GRASS   IN    RAILWAY-CUTS. 

THAT  a  steep  slope  covered  with  grass  does  not  wash  away 
like  bare  earth  is  a  fact  known  to  everybody,  yet  apparently 
railways  have  been  slow  to  use  grass  systematically  to  protect  em- 
bankments and  especially  the  sides  of  cuts.  Now,  however,  some 
roads  are  expending  a  good  deal  of  money  in  planting  and  sodding 
slopes.     Needless  to  say,  the  result  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  entirely 
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AN   IMPROVED    RAILROAD-CUT. 

apart  from  its  efficacy  in  preserving  the  earthen  bank.     Says  The 
Railway  Age  (Chicago,  November  9) : 

"What  an  ideal  road-bed  should  be,  both  for  wearing  qualities 
and  appearance,  is  represented  in  four  stretches  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 
Grassy  banks  sloping  smoothly  down,  when  the  tracks  are  in  a 
cut,  are  the  features  that  strike  the  passenger's  eye;  but  the  grass 
is  more  useful  than  ornamental,  and  eventually  is  expected  to 
mean  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  now  spent  on  maintenance 
of  way.  Water  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  road-bed.  Water  flow- 
ing down  unsodded  slopes  causes  erosion,  washing  dirt  and  stones 
into  the  ditch  beside  the  track,  and  choking  drainage,  and  perfect 
drainage  is  the  secret  of  success  in  the  maintenance  of  road-bed. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1905  President  Cassatt  suggested  improve- 
ments in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  as  well  as  to 
make  travel  for  the  patrons  of  the  Pennsylvania  safer,  more  com- 
fortable, and  altogether  more  agreeable.  A  committee  of  en- 
gineers was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  a  bed  with  draining 
facilities  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  and  fifteen  miles  of  new 
road-bed  is  the  result  of  the  committee's  report.  One  of  two  rive- 
mile'stretchesof  standard  road-bed  is  near  Lancaster,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia division,  and  the  other  near  Now  Port,  on  the  middle 
division.  Two  shorter  stretches,  two  and  a  half  miles  each,  are 
on  the  Pittsburg  division,  one  near  Cresson  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  other  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Pittsburg, 
at  Hillside. 

"  The  Pennsylvania  requires  a  ditch  io^  feet  wide  on  each  side 
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"i  a  four-track  road,  and  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  must  be  y/2  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tie.  This  gives  a  decided  slope 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  road-bed  to  the  ditch,  so  that  water 
trickling  through  the  ballast  will  flow  off  rapidly.  The  ditch  itself 
is  of  ordinary  soil,  but  the  company  has  tried  the  experiment,  in 
some  places,  of  sprinkling  it  with  oil  to  keep  down  both  weeds 
and  dust.  Whatever  method  is  adopted,  the  important  object  is 
to  keep  the  ditch  clean  and  unobstructed.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  grass  banks  fill  the  bill  admirably.  When  it  rains,  the  water 
pours  down  over  them  without  bringing  anything  with  it,  and  fol- 
lows the  ditch  to  the  nearest  outlet. 

"  The  fifteen  miles  involved  the  use  of  73,000  cubic  yards  of  new 
ballast  to  make  the  drainage  perfect.  The  cost  of  sodding  with 
blue  grass  was  even  a  greater  item.  It  was  calculated  by  the 
engineers  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  was  for  cutting  down 
and  sodding  the  slopes." 


SOUTHERN  WOODS  FOR  CITY  PAVEMENTS. 

A  SUGGESTION  that  gum  and  other  woods  for  which  there 
is  now  little  commercial  demand  may  find  extended  use  as 
material  for  wood  pavements  is  made  by  a  writer  in  The  Manufac- 
turers' Record  (Baltimore,  October  11).  He  notes  that  the  demand 
for  wood  for  paving  has  risen  rapidly  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  experience  of  other  countries  having  shown  that 
•when  properly  prepared  and  laid  it  not  only  diminishes  the  noise 
of  highway  traffic,  but  also  furnishes  a  much  smoother  surface, 
conducing  to  the  comfort  of  persons  who  drive  along  the  streets. 
He  says : 

"  These  wooden  pavements  seem  to  be  a  success  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  reducing  the  volume  of  city  noises,  but  also  as  to  dura- 
bility and  substantiality.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  early  to  conclude 
that  these  last  two  points  are  settled  by  these  American  pave- 
ments because  they  have  maybe  not  been  down  long  enough  to 
prove  that  they  are  in  every  way  as  lasting  as  the  wooden  pave- 
ments of  some  foreign  cities.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  this  country  will  yield  a  sufficiently  durable  and  substantial 
wood  for  all  street-paving  purposes  should  those  woods  now  used 
fail  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  South,  with  its  vast  variety  of  forest  growths, 
will  produce  the  very  best  wood  for  paving  blocks.  Some  of  the 
harder  varieties  of  pine  are,  it  is  said,  after  treatment  with  creo- 
sote, quite  well  adapted  for  street-paving,  but  there  are  also  other 
varieties  of  wood  in  the  Southern  forests  that  would  prove  quite 
as  suitable,  if  not  better.  For  instance,  there  is  gum,  a  hard, 
heavy  wood,  the  texture  of  which  is  so  tough  that  its  uses  are  at 
present  comparatively  limited.  Perhaps  if  this  were  cut  into 
paving-blocks  and  creosoted  it  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  lasting  of  all  varieties  of  material  which  have  been 
used  on  the  streets.  It  might  also  happen  that  portions  of  the 
best  pine  not  large  enough  to  be  made  into  lumber  could  be  util- 
ized by  manufacturing  into  paving-blocks,  and  such  a  method  of 
disposing  of  what  would  be  otherwise  waste  might  be  applied  to 
other  kinds  of  wood. 

"  Some  of  the  reports  in  circulation  about  the  utility  of  wooden 
pavements,  while  admitting  that  they  are  comparatively  costly, 
are  almost  enthusiastic  in  their  remarks  upon  the  serviceability  of 
wood  as  compared  with  stone.  While  noting  particularly  its 
smoothness  and  ability  to  reduce  noise,  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  as 
durable  as  granite  ;  and  in  support  of  this  assertion  the  experience 
with  a  pavement  that  has  been  laid  on  a  very  busy  street  for  six 
years  is  cited.  This  particular  pavement,  which  was  laid  in  Chi- 
cago, is  said  to  be  still  in  apparently  perfect  condition.  Balti- 
more has  placed  such  a  pavement  round  her  court-house,  and  has 
also  laid  some  of  it  in  adjoining  streets.  New  York  has  it  in 
lower  Broadway,  where  it  is  apparently  meeting  all  expectations 
and  requirements.  If  a  fuller  experience  with  wooden  pavements 
in  these  and  other  cities  demonstrates  their  claimed  value,  another 
very  extensive  of  the  many  uses  for  wood  will  no  doubt  be  fully 
established  and  will  result  to  the  advantage  particularly  of  lum- 
bermen in  the  South. 

"  The  proximity  of  this  section  to  the  great  cities  where  the 
demand  for  less  noisy  street  pavements  is  growing  year  by  year  is 
srch  as  to  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  to  the  South  to  furnish  the 
desired  material." 


NON-MAGNETIC  SHIELDS   FOR   WATCHES. 

/*""*ASES  or  shields  for  the  protection  of  clocks  and  watches 
^— '  against  magnetization  are  now  on  the  market.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  the  wearer  of  an  ordinary  watch  approaches  too 
near  a  powerful  dynamo,  he  runs  the  risk  of  putting  his  timepiece 
out  of  commission.  Means  of  avoiding  this  are  described  in  Cos- 
mos (1'aris,  October  6)  by  L.  Reverchon,  who  says  : 

"The  protection  of  watches  and  chronometers  against  mag- 
netization has  become  a  very  important  question  in  this  age,  where 
electricity  is  creeping  in  everywhere.  The  indications  of  a  mag 
netized  watch  are  absolutely  unreliable.  Demagnetization  is  only 
a  palliative— it  does  not  remove  the  cause.  Demagnetizing  ma- 
chines in  use  are  of  various  degrees  of  accuracy  and  they  are  not 
always  immediately  available. 

"  It  may  be  understood  that,  under  these  conditions,  makers 
have  sought  practical  methods  of  protecting  the  movements  of 
clocks  and  watches  against  magnetization—certainly  a  more  effect- 
ive thing  than  to  demagnetize  them  after  they  have  been  already 
magnetized. 

"The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  have  been  made 


WATCH  WITH  NEYRET'S  "ELEC- 
TROPHAGE"   CASE. 


WATCH  WITH  LEROY'S   "PARAMAG- 
NETIC"  CASE. 


by  Rodolphe  Uhlmann,  of  La  Chaux-de-Fonds,  who  patented  in 
1889  magnetic  screens  of  steel  or  iron.  Mr.  Uhlmann  proposed  in 
his  patent  to  make  watches  with  iron  or  steel  cases  and  dial  of 
the  same  material  resting  directly  on  the  rim  of  the  case.  Thus 
the  whole  movement  would  be  protected  against  magnetic  influ- 
ence, the  substances  named  naving  the  property  of  intercepting 
and  absorbing  them. 

"Paul  Ditisheim,  the  well-known  watchmaker,  also  announced 
this  system  several  years  ago  and  predicted  its  application  to  all 
sorts  of  watches,  marine  or  pocket  chronometers,  and  clocks.  In 
France  other  attempts  have  been  made  along  this  line.  In  1894 
the  brothers  Neyret,  of  Besancon,  made  watches  whose  move- 
ments were  enveloped  in  a  soft  iron  cap,  enclosed  in  a  case  of  the 
same  material  serving  as  a  support  for  the  dial.  The  Messrs. 
Neyret  adopted  soft  iron  instead  of  steel,  because  steel  remains 
magnetized  after  the  disappearance  of  the  magnetizing  force  and 
may  thus  become  in  its  turn  a  source  of  disturbance." 

The  most  recent  effort  of  this  sort,  we  are  told,  is  that  of  a 
Parisian  watchmaker  named  Leroy,  who  has  made  for  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Service  of  the  French  Navy  anon-magnetic  chronometer 
which  keeps  much  better  time  than  any  of  its  other  timepieces, 
the  variation  being  only  3.02  seconds  in  three  months,  while  pieces 
with  so-called  non-magnetic  balance-wheels  varied  from  5.85  to 
16.29  seconds.     To  quote  further: 

"  It  should  be  added  that  the  screens  need  only  be  partial,  and 
may,  for  instance,  be  reduced  to  a  simple  iron  plate  within  the 
case,  when  the  wearer  is  exposed  to  magnetic  action  only  on  one 
side.  It  is  then  sufficient  to  place  the  watch  in  the  pocket  in  such 
a  way  that  the  plate  is  between  the  movement  and  the  electric 
source  against  which  protection  is  desired. 

"  Leroy  also  constructs  exterior  screens — cases  in  which  an  ordi- 
nary watch  may  be  placed  when  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  changing  its  own  case.  Neyret  brothers  also  make  such  cases, 
which  they  call  electrophages.  .  .  ." — Translation  made  for The 
Literary  Digest. 
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WHEN   RELIGION   SHOULD   BE  TAUGHT  TO 

CHILDREN. 

WHILE  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  in  public 
schools  is  a  question  agitating  most  of  the  governments 
of  Europe,  Florence  Hayllar,  writing  in  The  Independent  Review 
(London),  maintains  that  religion  ought  not  to  be  imparted  in  a 
dogmatic  manner  to  any  scholars  under  the  age  of  adolescence. 
This  may  be  plainly  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  John  Keble,  in 
the  "  Christian  Year,"  but  the  writer  in  this  London  review  de- 
clares that  childish  minds  are  absolutely  injured,  if  not  corrupted, 
by  being  crammed  with  theology.  The  example  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity,  she  remarks,  supports  this  view.  She  writes  as 
follows : 

"  Christian  morality  and  Christian  dogma  require,  for  any  toler- 
able comprehension  of  them,  both  faculties  in  full  play  and  well- 
established  links  of  association.  Nature  exacts  a  heavy  penalty 
for  overtaxing  the  immature.  By  disgust,  loss  of  balance,  insin- 
cerity, and  yet  more  frequently  by  a  dead  indifference,  she  has 
again  and  again  avenged  the  helpless  young  brain  upon  over- 
hasty  teachers  of  religion. 

"  Historically  also  this  haste  lacks  justification.  Childhood  in 
the  individual  corresponds  to  the  primitive,  savage,  and  barbarian 
stages  of  development  in  the  race ;  and  it  was  not  to  primitive  or 
savage  or  barbarian  man  that  Christianity  was  given.  If  Christ 
came  indeed  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  is  pLin  that  the  appropriate 
moment  fell  somewhat  late  in  the  development  of  humanity.  That 
his  message  belongs  to  maturity,  not  to  childhood,  we  may  fur- 
ther gather  from  the  fact  that  he  addrest  himself  exclusively  to 
the  adult.  It  is  remarkable — recalling  his  graciousness  and  sym- 
pathy—that we  never  once  hear  of  his  teaching  a  child." 

The  teaching  of  children  should  be  on  the  lines  warranted  by 
nature  and  history,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  main  principles 
of  morality.  Upon  these  the  higher  and  more  transcendent  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Christianity  may  afterward  be  grafted. 
To  quote  : 

"  Not  only  the  feebleness  and  unpracticality,  but  also  the  cruelty 
and  the  vice,  which  have  so  frequently  and  surprizingly  been  asso- 
ciated with  forms  of  Christianity  should  very  possibly  be  ascribed 
to  the  error  of  ignoring  this  natural  and  proper  sequence  in  the 
training  of  children.  The  plain,  unemotional  virtues  of  justice, 
fortitude,  honesty,  self-control,  and  wisdom— which  Christianity 
(1  ies  not  ignore,  but  presupposes— must  have  been  developed  to 
a  certain  stage  of  vigor  and  stability  before  faith,  hope,  charity, 
humility,  peacefulness,  and  the  other  distinctively  Christian  vir- 
tues are  to  be  thought  of. 

"  Let  us  then  begin  at  the  beginning,  and,  following  in  the  steps 
of  nature  and  history,  definitely  and  systematically  teach  our 
children  in  the  schools  those  fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
which  they  are  perfectly  able  to  apprehend, and  whose  working  in 
the  world  around  them  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish.  Any  ex- 
perienced teacher  knows  that  children  are  most  eager  recipients  of 
moral  teaching,  if  only  it  is  of  a  kind  which  suits  their  particular 
stage  of  development.  The  brave  man,  the  just  man,  the  man  of 
endurance  or  of  loyalty  is  sure  of  their  interest  and  applause. 
There  are  hundreds  of  fine  stories  which  will  illustrate  these  plain 
fundamental  forms  of  goodness,  and  they  are  so  delightful  to  the 
generality  of  children  that  they  may  be  profitably  told  to  large 
classes  at  the  same  time.  By  means  of  them,  by  varied  but  sys- 
tematic exhortation  and  instruction,  as  well  as  by  steady  practise 
which  daily  school-life  can  be  well  made  to  furnish,  the  character 
of  a  child  might,  without  any  undue  forcing,  without  any  prema- 
ture emotionalism,  be  so  formed  and  strengthened  in  virtue  (in  the 
good  old  sense  of  the  word)  as  to  be  ready,  when  on  the  brink  of 
adolescence,  for  the  more  advanced  religious  teaching." 

She  proceeds  to  remark  that  "  the  time  for  distinctively  religious 
teaching,  and  for  beginning  the  study  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
Bible  generally,  is  adolescence— taken  roughly  as  extending  from 
the  thii  reenth  or  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year." 
A  well-nurtured  boy  or  girl,  she  thinks,  is  at  this  time  capable  of 


some  real  comprehension  of  the  life  and  character  of  Christ.     She 
enlarges  upon  this  point  as  follows  : 

"What  is  now  but  an  empty  promise  of  help  and  new  insight 
would  then  be  a  real  and  genuine  one.  Where  now  there  is  only 
stale  repetition,  there  would  then  be  wonder,  awe,  delight,  and 
understanding.  The  teaching  of  Christ,  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  then  set  forth  in  fulness  for  the  first  time,  would  strike  the 
heart  and  imagination  with  a  power  and  a  charm  which  no  mere 
effort  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  learner  can  bring  about.  Think 
what  it  would  be,  after  the  healthful,  simple  training  of  childhood 
in  virtue,  and  at  the  moment  when  one's  best  faculties  were  all 
awakening  into  strange  and  unimagined  life,  to  have  the  high  and 
solemn  story  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  what  it  has  meant  for  men, 
told  one,  not  for  the  hundredth,  but  for  the  very  first  time." 


THE  DISPUTED  AUTHORSHIP  OF  "SCIENCE 
AND   HEALTH." 

T  T  is  charged  that  "  Science  and  Health  "  was  not  and  could  not 
-*■  have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy.  Mark 
Twain,  it  is  reported,  has  a  book  in  the  hands  of  his  publishers 
supporting  the  charge  and  basing  the  claim  upon  internal  evi- 
dences. Quite  recently  a  manuscript,  written  by  Livingston 
Wright,  of  Boston,  in  iqoi,  was  brought  forward  contending  that 
the  late  Rev.  J  Henry  Wiggin  "  revised  and  rewrote  "  the  volume. 
Mr.  Wiggin,  it  appears,  confided  this  information  to  Mr.  Wright 
as  his  literary  executor,  with  instructions  to  make  it  public  at  the 
proper  time.  As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  (November  5), 
Mr.  Wiggin  told  Mr.  Wright  that  when  he  first  saw  the  manuscript 
of  "  Science  and  Health  ""  he  was  surprized  by  the  misspelling, 
the  lack  of  punctuation,  and  the  chaotic  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Wiggin  said  there  were  passages  that  flatly  contra- 
dicted others  that  had  preceded  them,  while  incorrect  references 
to  historical  and  philosophical  matters  were  scattered  all  through 
the  Eddy  manuscript.  Mr.  Wiggin  revised  the  work,  and  added 
a  chapter  entitled  'Wayside  Hints.'  The  book  that  is  now  known 
as  'Science  and  Health  '  was  the  result."  These  facts  were  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Wright  to  Mark  Twain  in  1903,  who  in  his  reply 
made  the  following  characteristic  comment  on  Mr.  Wright's  paper : 

"But  it  is  convincingly  strong— strong  enough,  in  my  belief,  to 
prove  to  every  intelligent  non-Scientist  that  Mrs.  Eddy  and  God 
did  not  write  'Science  and  Health.'  All  the  world  and  God  added 
could  not  convince  a  Scientist  (intelligent  or  otherwise)  that  Mrs. 
Eddy's  claim  to  the  authorship  is  a  lie  and  a  swindle." 

For  reasons  obvious  tho  not  declared  by  the  author,  Mark 
Twain's  book  has  never  reached  the  public.  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Wright,  Mark  Twain  declares  that  the  Wright  pamphlet  proves, 
"  by  what  the  world  would  consider  much  better  evidence,"  the 
same  points  which  he  tried  to  prove  by  "  an  elaborate  argument,  re- 
enforced  by  extracts  from  Mrs.  Eddy's  literature." 

The  reply  of  the  Christian  Scientists  is  stated  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Farlow,  an  authorized  writer  for  Christian  Science,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  New  York  American,  quoted  as  the  leading  article 
in  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel.  "That  the  Rev.  J.  Henry 
Wiggin  was  for  some  years  a  literary  critic  for  the  Rev.  Mary 
Baker  G.  Eddy,"  declares  Mr.  Farlow,  is  well  known  to  all  Chris- 
tian Scientists.     He  adds: 

"  He  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  her  diction, 
and  Mrs.  Eddy  gratefully  acknowledged  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
disappointed  her.  but  faithfully  performed  the  duties  for  which 
he  was  employed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
something  besides  paragraphing  and  punctuation,  something  more 
than  mere  grammatical  and  rhetorical  constructions,  are  needed 
to  constitute  such  a  book  as  'Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures.'  .  .  .  She  alone  decided  whether  or  not  Mr.  Wiggin's 
suggestions  were  to  be  adopted,  and  she  always  took  care  not  to 
let  his  interlineations  or  changes  affect  her  meanings. 

"  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Eddy  speak  very  highly  of  Mr.  Wiggin  and 
of  his  work  for  her.     He  seemed  quick  to  grasp  her  ideas  and  able 
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BY    ELLIOTT   DAINGERFIELD. 

This  mural  painting  in  the  Lady  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  New  York,  is  almost  the  single  pictorial  representation  of  this  theme. 


in  the  art  of  making  whatever  reconstructions  were  necessary  to 
place  them  in  a  condition  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Eddy." 

Mr.  Farlow  brings  forward  a  statement  which  he  avers  Mr. 
Wiggin  himself  once  published.     It  is  this : 

"Within  a  few  months  she  has  made  sacrifices  from  which  most 
authors  would  have  shrunk,  to  insure  the  moral  Tightness  of  her 
book.  Day  after  day  flew  by,  and  weeks  lengthened  into  months  ; 
from  every  quarter  came  importunate  missives  of  inquiry  and 
mercantile  reproach  ;  hundreds  of  dollars  were  sunk  in  a  bottom- 
less sea  of  correction  ;  yet  not  till  the  authoress  was  satisfied  that 
her  duty  was  wholly  done  would  she  allow  printer  and  binder  to 
send  forth  her  book  to  the  world." 

The  fact  can  not  be  emphasized  too  much,  writes  Mr.  Farlow, 
"  that  Mr.  Wiggin  was  not  employed  to  change  or  reconstruct  Mrs. 
Eddy's  ideas,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  do  this.  He  was  simply 
her  proofreader." 

Following  the  recent  publications  concerning  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  The  Independent  appealed  to  her  for  an  article,  and  in  their 
number  of  November  22  publishes  her  response — a  brief  rhap- 
sody entitled  "  Harvest."  In  the  course  of  this  article  Mrs.  Eddy 
writes  the  following,  which  is  her  first  statement  relative  to  recent 
events : 

"  God  hath  thrust  in  the  sickle,  and  he  is  separating  the  tares 
from  the  wheat.  This  hour  is  molten  in  the  furnace  of  Soul. 
Its  harvest  song  is  world-wide,    world-known,  world-great.  .   .   . 

"The  lie  and  the  liar  are  self-destroyed.  Truth  is  immortal. 
'Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  ;  .  .  .  for  so  persecuted  they  the 
prophets  which  were  before  you.'  The  cycle  of  good  obliterates 
the  epicycle  of  evil 

"  Let  error  rage  and  imagine  a  vain  thing.  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
is  not  dead,  and  the  words  of  those  who  say  that  she  is  are  the 
father  of  their  wish.  Her  life  is  proven  under  trial,  and  evidences 
'As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.' 

"Those  words  of  our  dear,  departing  Savior,  breathing  love  for 
his  enemies,  fill  my  heart:  'Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.' 

"  My  writings  heal  the  sick,  and  I  thank  God  that  for  the  past 
forty  years  I  have  returned  good  for  evil,  and  that  I  can  appeal  to 
him  as  my  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  statement 

"When  I  wrote 'Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures,' I  little  understood  all  that  I  indited;  but  when  I  practised 
its  precepts,  healing  the  sick  and  reforming  the  sinner,  then  I 
learned  the  truth  of  what  I  had  written." 


DAINGERFIELD'S   UNIQUE   CONCEPTION   OF 
"THE   MAGNIFICAT." 

'  I  ""HE  second  of  Mr.  Elliott  Daingerfield's  great  wall-paintings 
*-  designed  for  the  Lady  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  New  York,  has  been  put  in  place.  This  painting, 
representing  the  Virgin  singing  "The  Magnificat,"  is,  we  are  told 
by  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee,  November  17),  almost  the 
single  pictorial  representation  of  this  theme.  "  There  is  a  Botti- 
celli of  the  same  title  in  Italy,  but  it  is  a  conventional  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  Virgin  holding  a  book  and  pen  ;  and  the 
picture  derives  its  title  from  the  appearance  of  'The  Magnificat ' 
in  the  book."  Mr.  Daingerfield's  picture  depicts  the  incident  of 
the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  when,  after  the 
salutation  of  the  latter,  Mary  begins  her  great  hymn.  From  The 
Living  Church  we  quote  the  following  description  of  the  mural 
painting : 

"The  figure  of  the  Virgin  occupies  the  center.  The  dove 
hovers  over  her  and  the  halo  shines  around  her  head.  The  lovely 
young  face  expresses  rapture  and  awe.  Her  robes  are  blue  and 
white.  At  her  side  is  St.  Elizabeth,  listening  with  wonder,  and 
turning  toward  her  husband  Zacharias,  who  stands  in  an  attitude 
of  praise.  St.  Joseph,  in  a  red  robe,  stands  by  with  a  look  of  rev- 
erent attention.  Behind  this  group,  on  the  same  level,  are  the  three 
Archangels.  St.  Michael  is  in  full  armor,  and,  as  a  knight,  wears 
the  colors,  blue  and  white,  of  his  Lady.  St.  Gabriel  is  recog- 
nized by  his  lilies. 

"  All  these  seven  figures  stand  under  a  roofed  porch,  suggestive 
of  the  entrance  to  a  new  dispensation.  In  the  distance,  to  the  left 
of  the  dark-foliaged  trees,  which  symbolize  the  darker  ages  before 
the  Incarnation,  is  seen  a  flock  of  sheep,  but  without  any  shep- 
herd, the  thought  being  that  of  the  world  waiting  for  the  Good 
Shepherd  who  was  to  come.  The  angels  on  the  extreme  left  with 
the  lilies  are  also  symbolic  of  the  Incarnation.  Turning  back 
again  past  the  central  figure,  to  the  right,  we  see  an  upraised 
cross  marking  the  division  between  the  actual  personages  who 
took  part  in  the  greatest  event  of  the  world's  history  and  the 
future  generations,  who,  St.  Mary  said,  'shall  call  me  blest.' 

"The  Apostolic  College  is  represented  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  with  St.  James  and  St.  John  immediately  behind.  The  face 
of  St.  James,  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  is  made  to  have  a 
family  likeness  to  the  traditional  features  of  the  Lord.  St.  John 
wears  a  blue  vestment  and  carries  a  pastoral  staff.  Beneatr  the 
apostolic  group  sits  St.  Luke,  writing  the  Acts  of  Apostles  as  the 
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scribe  and  historian  of  St.  Paul,  and  with  the  idea  possibly  im- 
plied of  his  being  also  an  artist.  St.  Ambrose  stands  next,  in  cope 
and  miter;  it  is  interesting  to  remark  in  this  stately  figure  the 
striking  and  presumably  intentional  likeness  to  the  late  Bishop 
Starkey,  of  Newark,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  Bishop  Starkey  who  dedicated 
the  altar  and  the  Lady  chapel  of  St.  Mary's.  Behind  St.  Am- 
brose is  St.  Sebastian  in  full  armor,  and  not  as  he  is  so  generally 
represented,  with  the  arrows  in  his  body,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  did  not  die  of  the  arrow  wounds.  He  bears  these  arrows, 
however,  as  his  knightly  symbol.  Then  come,  farther  to  the 
right,  St.  George  with  laurel  crown  and  banner,  St.  Cecilia  with 
her  harp,  and  St.  Catherine  with  her  wheel.  The  last  figure  but 
one  is  a  likeness  of  the  artist  himself,  and  the  last  of  all  is  a  like- 
ness of  a  near  friend  of  the  artist.  The  child  figure  stands  for 
all  those  children  who  have  learnt  to  call  the  mother  of  their  Lord 
'blessed.'  On  the  steps  at  the  corners  are  two  children,  one  with 
a  wind  and  the  other  with  a  stringed  instrument,  suggesting  music 
as  the  normal  accompaniment  of  the  canticle  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Over  the  group  to  the  right  hovers  the  Archangel  Uriel, 
bearing  the  palm  of  martyrdom  for  those  who  are  to  win  it." 


A   PLATFORM   FOR   MODERN   CHRISTIANS. 

PRESIDENT  HYDE,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  author  of 
a  "  platform  "  which  he  proposes  as  a  common  basis  of 
action  for  "  modern  Christians."  In  this  document  of  twenty-one 
articles,  recently  presented  before  the  Maine  Congregational  Con- 
ference, the  emphasis  is  put  upon  doing  instead  of  believing.  A 
creed, explains  President  Hyde,"  is  couched  in  the  technical  phil- 
osophical terminology  prevalent  at  the  time  of  its  formation,"  and  is 
a  statement  of  religious  truth  ;  a  platform  "  uses  the  plain  language 
of  to-day  "  and  "  sets  forth  what  we  propose  to  do."  "The  two 
are  not  necessarily  inconsistent ;  tho  by  no  means  identical."  The 
articles,  for  the  most  part,  concern  themselves  with  the  field  known 
to  theological  science  as  Christian  ethics;  what  is  called  Christian 
doctrine  or  dogmatics  is  left  almost  wholly  out  of  view,  tho  there 
are  in  the  platform  forms  of  statement  which  embody  an  implicit 
creed.  These  forms  of  statement — to  quote  the  comment  of  Prof. 
John  B.  Clark,  of  Columbia  College — "admit  of  the  free  interpre- 
tation which  most  men  are  forced  to  put  on  the  statements  now  in 
use,  even  tho  these  statements  do  not  fairly  bear  the  new  con- 
struction." 

The  platform  expresses  the  will  of  Christians  to  serve  God  and 
adore  Jesus  Christ;  to  condemn  as  sin  all  greed,  lust,  pride,  hate, 
and  sloth;  to  forgive  the  wrongdoer  when  he  expresses  shame  and 
grief ;  to  relieve  the  poor,  comfort  the  sick  and  dying,  assuring 
the  latter  that  "  no  individual's  share  in  God's  great  life  of  love 
can  ever  come  to  naught."  It  views  the  observance  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  symbols  ;  urges  the  Christian  observance 
of  "  one  day  in  seven  "  ;  approves  of  missions,  church  cooperation, 
and  the  efforts  to  maintain  peace  between  nations,  reason  and 
arbitration  to  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences. We  quote  in  full  those  sections  bearing  upon  the  Bible 
and  other  writings,  amusements,  divorce,  and  the  wage-earner: 

"  We  will  cherish  as  sacred  all  writings  which  clearly  and  simply 
set  forth  God's  will  as  the  guide  to  conduct  and  the  secret  of 
blessedness  ;  holding  in  highest  reverence  the  Bible,  which,  judged 
by  this  standard,  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

"  We  will  use  and  enjoy  as  God's  good  gifts  the  things  that  are 
pleasant  and  healthful  ;  we  will  discard  and  discourage  the  things 
that  corrupt  and  degrade  ;  leaving  to  each  individual  Christian 
conscience  the  decision  of  what  to  accept  and  what  to  forego. 

"  We  will  support  the  family  as  God's  institution  for  uniting  man 
and  woman  in  love,  for  rearing  children  in  virtue,  and  lor  minis- 
tering to  the  aged  in  tenderness ;  we  will  counsel  due  considera- 
tion before  marriage,  and  forbearance  and  forgiveness  until  sev- 
enty times  seven  in  the  delicate  adjustments  of  family  life  ;  yet 
when  adultery,  desertion,  or  gross  and  wanton  brutality  break  the 
bonds  of  domestic  affection  beyond  the  power  of  patience  and 
charity  to  restore,  we  will  sanction  for  the  innocent  party  such 
relief  from  intolerable  tyranny  as  the  law  of  the  state  allows. 


"  We  will  er.courage  those  organizations  which  seek  to  secure 
God's  justice  for  the  overworked  and  underpaid  ;  and  endeavor  as 
far  as  possible  to  reduce  the  inevitable  inequalities  of  condition 
resulting  from  differences  of  talent,  training,  heredity,  wealth,  and 
opportunity." 

The  Congregationalist  aud  Christian  World  (Boston,  November 
17)  has  brought  together  a  number  of  comments  on  the  document, 
both  of  approval  and  criticism,  from  representative  men  in  differ- 
ent denominations.  Nearly  all  are  agreed  that  as  a  basis  of  union 
for  Christians  a  platform  is  much  more  desirable  than  a  creed. 
"It  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  new  psychology," 
says  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  "  which  puts  so  much  impor- 
tance on  will  and  action."  He  hopes  that  the  Congregational 
Church  "  will  wish  to  adopt  it  for  substance,  as  its  platform,  and 
print  it  in  its  manual,  not  as  a  test  of  membership,  but  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  and  the  inspiration  of  its  members."  Dr. 
W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  president  of  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary, thinks  that  the  platform  "presupposes  but  does  not  describe 
the  deeper  nature  and  grounds  of  a  Christian  life  and  communion." 
In  religious  experience,  emphasis,  he  thinks,  should  be  put  upon 
"  trusting "  and  not  "doing."  Professor  Clark,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, thinks  the  "greatest  result  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  form  as 
Dr.  Hyde's  will  be  to  make  complete  honesty  consistent  with 
membership  in  an  evangelical  church."  Prof.  C.  A.  Beckwith,  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  is  in  "hearty  agreement"  and 
thinks  that  "  more  religious,  ethical,  and  social  problems  would  be 
solved  by  its  hearty  adoption  than  by  any  other  plan  "  that  he  has 
ever  heard  of. 

Other  writers  express  certain  words  of  dissent.  Dr.  Alfred  T. 
Perry,  president  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  thinks  its  creedal 
basis  inadequate  if  the  platform  is  designed  for  Congregational- 
ists  only  ;  if  designed  to  be  a  basis  of  union  between  denomina- 
tions its  effect"  would  prove  divisive  rather  than  unifying."  Prof. 
William  Newton  Clarke,  of  Colgate  University,  thinks  it  too 
long;  W.  A.  Bartlett,  of  Chicago,  would  wish  to  change  some  of 
the  articles  before  adopting  them,  "  or  at  least  know  what  lay 
further  back  in  the  writer's  mind."  Charles  F.  Carter,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  thinks  the  reaction  "in  favor  of  the  obviously  practi- 
cal may  go  too  far,"  and  these  declarations  he  regards  as  "  too 
solely  subjective  in  saying  what  'we  will  do.'  ** 


Advertising  for  the  Churches.— Leading  divines  of 
St.  Louis  and  Denver  are  reported  as  favoring  the  adoption  of 
modern  methods  of  advertising  for  the  furtherance  of  church 
work.  Not  long  since  a  similar  proposal  was  made  by  certain 
Roman-Catholic  clergymen  in  England,  tho  it  has  not  transpired 
that  the  proposal  was  carried  out  in  action.  The  Rev.  C.  M. 
Chilton,  an  evangelist,  declared  to  a  St.  Louis  audience  that 
"churches  must  advertise."  "There  is  no  other  way,"  he  insisted, 
"  in  a  big  city,  when  competition  is  as  keen  as  it  is  in  other  walks 
of  life."  Almost  coincident  with  this  utterance  was  one  made  by 
the  Rev.  Frank  N.  Brown,  preaching  in  a  church  in  Denver. 
"  All  modern  Sunday-schools  should  have  their  advertising  men 
and  bureaus  of  publicity," he  said,"  just  as  the  modern  mercantile 
establishments  have  those  adjuncts."  The  St.  Louis  Republit 
(November  18)  reports  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Boyd, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  St.  Louis,  as 
follows : 

"  I  believe  in  advertising.  Most  ministers,  I  think,  believe  like- 
wise, even  if  they  don't  know  it.  With  me  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  methods.     Sensationalism,  of  course,  should  be  shunned.  .  .  . 

"  I  should  welcome  a  change  from  the  present  practise  of  ma- 
king a  brief  announcement  of  services  to  a  policy  of  advertising 
witli  display  and  prominence.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  churches 
use  more  space  in  the  newspapers,  and  better  taste.  Let  them 
employ  black  type  and  typographical  embellishment  in  printing 
the  message  they  have  for  the  public.  That  plan  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  age." 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 

THE   ENLARGING    FUNCTION    OF    THE    NOVEL. 

THE  novel  in  America  and  England  is  not  merely  the  most 
important  form  of  literature,  says  Norman  Bentwich,  a  wri- 
ter in  an  English  review  ;  it  is  also  a  political  power  of  incalcula- 
ble lorce.  His  dictum  is  pointed  by  the  recent  example  of  "The 
Jungle"  in  influencing  public  opinion  by  undertaking  the  function 
of  critic  of  public  life.  Its  opportunity  for  power  was  enlarged, 
he  thinks,  by  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  newspapers  by  whom 
its  mission  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, lint  our  newspapers  "day  by 
day  pour  out  such  a  stream  of  vulgar 
sensationalism  .  .  .  that  they  are  not 
believed  when  they  tell  the  truth." 
Moreover,  he  adds  with  a  comprehen- 
siveness more  startling  than  critical, 
"they  are  almost  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  capitalist  class,  and  can  not  therefore 
play  an  honest  or  healthy  part  in  one 
of  the  great  questions  of  American  pol- 
itics, the  relation  of  capital  and  labor." 
Their  functions,  then,  as  critics  of  public 
life,  continues  this  writer  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After  (London,  No- 
vember), "  are  left  to  the  other  great 
popular  form  of  literature,  the  prose 
story  of  real  life,  which  moves  public 
opinion  by  vivid  pictures  of  events  that 
are,  in  fact,  taking  place  before  the  eyes 
of  all,  but  which  the  narrowness  of  vision 
of  the  individual  does  not  allow  him  to 
see."     To  quote  further : 


"  The  effect  of  'The  Jungle  '  has  shown 
that  a  novelist  can  still  open  the  eyes  of 
a  people  to  a  gross  abuse  which  is  being 
perpetrated  in  their  midst,  and  rouse  the 
conscience  of  the  people  against  the 
tyranny  of  a  selfish  plutocracy.    In  an  age 

when  newspapers  are  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
capitalists,  the  writers  of  fiction  may  be  frequently  called  upon  to 
stir  up  feeling  against  particular  evils,  such  as  the  scandalous  prac- 
tises of  a  trust;  but  where  there  is  a  free  and  honest  press  this  is 
more  properly  its  function.  The  passing  events  and  questions  of 
public  life  are  for  the  journalist ;  the  larger  movements  which  under- 
lie them  for  the  novelist.  Nor  is  his  function  merely  to  spread 
abroad  and  win  sympathy  for  the  ideas  which  are  at  work  in  soci- 
ety. Through  the  creations  of  his  mind  he  can  modify  them  ;  he 
can  test  them  by  the  touch-stone  of  life  before  they  have  been 
tried  by  experience.  Especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  ab- 
stract theory,  as  in  the  case  of  modern  Socialism,  he  can  exercise 
a  profound  influence  by  showing  at  work,  in  an  imaginative  pic- 
ture of  human  nature,  those  feelings  and  passions  which  the  theo- 
rist has  neglected.  Disraeli  has  said  somewhere  that  the  English 
gentleman's  habit  of  discussing  politics  for  half  an  hour  after  din- 
ner has  preserved  this  country  from  revolutions;  to-day,  when 
political  power  has  shifted  to  another  class,  we  require  another 
safeguard  against  the  crude  programs  of  demagogs,  and  this  we 
may  find  in  the  treatment  of  political  and  social  ideas  by  the  mas- 
ters of  creative  literature,  who,  appealing  to  different  classes,  can 
correct  extreme  views.  It  lias  been  in  the  past,  and  it  will  be  in 
the  future,  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  great  novelists  on  the 
one  hand  to  disclose  in  their  creations  the  inner  meaning  of  social 
conditions  and  to  humanize  the  theories  of  radical  reformers,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  hasten  progress  by  forecasting  its  next  step  and 
molding  toward  it  the  minds  of  their  generation." 

An  interesting  comment  on  the  larger  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
novelist  in  America  than  in  England  is  found  in  a  letter  in  The 
British  Weekly  (London)  from  Richard  Whiteing  contrasting  "The 
Jungle"  with  his  own  new  book.  "Ring  in  the  New."     He  says: 


"The  thing  that  struck  me  very  much  in  reading  it  ['The  Jun- 
gle ']  was  that  he  had  done  in  a  full,  strong  way  what  I  have  been 
doing  to-day  in  '  King  in  the  New  '  in  a  more  timorous  and  weaker 
way.  We  were  both  apostles  of  Socialism  ;  he  goes  in  for  it  with 
his  coat  off  in  the  American  way  ;  I  have  to  go  in  for  it  with  a 
thousand  considerations  for  the  state  of  society  and  the  state  of 
opinion  about  me.  Here  is  the  thing  that  we  are  all  talking  about, 
said  as  it  strikes  a  writer  who  is  too  much  influenced  by  the  re- 
serves and  hesitation  of  the  older  societies,  too  mealy-mouthed,  if 
you  like  to  put  it  so,  tho  he  does  not  want  to  be  mealy-mouthed 
at  all.  Sinclair  has  a  propaganda  paper  run  by  one  of  his  charac- 
ters, The  Appeal,  just  as  I  have  The  Branding  Iron  run  by  one  of 

mine.  We  have  both  thought  of  the 
same  thing— what  such  a  paper  might 
do.  My  book  is  not  a  'Jungle  ' — at  best 
or  at  worst,  it  is  only  like  all  the  English 
scenery  to  which  it  belongs,  a  trim  gar- 
den that  has  got  out  of  gear." 


I 


CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-one  he  is  a  composer,  a  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  a  conductor,  a  piano  virtuoso,  and  an 
organist. 


SAINT-SAENS,  THE  APOSTLE 
OF  MUSICAL  SANITY. 

N  the  minds  and  hearts  of  music-lovers 
in  America  Mr.  Camille  Saint  Saens 
has  stood  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  says  Mr.  Krehbiel  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  as  "  the  finest,  sanest, 
soundest,  and  most  versatile  French 
musician  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
Now  that  he  has  come  to  America  in  the 
afternoon  of  his  life,  and  at  the  close, 
as  he  declares,  of  his  public  career,  it  is 
asserted  that  no  musical  visitor  since 
Tschaikowsky,  not  even  Dvorak  or  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  so  strongly  moves  popular 
interest.  It  is  not  because  he  brings  a 
new  musical  evangel,  for  it  is  said  of  him 
that  "the  older  ways  of  'beauty,  clear- 
ness, and  good  modulation'  have  suf- 
ficed," but  because, perhaps, for  so  long 
a  time  and  amid  the  war  of  innovations, 
he  has  kept  faith  with  his  musical  con- 
victions. At  the  age  of  seventy-one  he  is  a  fecund  composer,  a 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  a  conductor,  a  piano  virtuoso,  and, 
at  home  in  Paris,  is  organist  at  the  Madeleine.  Says  The  Outlook 
(New  York,  November  10) : 

"  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  French  composers  who  have  mastered 
all  the  various  forms  of  musical  composition.  In  chamber-music, 
in  orchestral  compositions,  in  vocal  works  of  great  magnitude, 
and  in  opera  he  has  achieved  distinction.  As  a  critical  writer 
upon  music  he  has  also  exerted  no  small  influence,  and  both  by 
his  writings  and  his  compositions  he  has  put  his  weight  upon  the 
side  of  sanity  and  wholesomeness." 

.  The  importance  of  much  that  he  has  done,  remarks  Mr.  Richard 
Aldrich  in  the  New  York  Times,  "  is  not  universally  admitted, 
and  there  are  those  who  find  his  C.allic  elegance  and  clarity  paired 
not  infrequently  with  dryness  and  lack  of  warm  inspiration,  with 
a  formalism  that  is  sometimes  empty."  Rut  he  has.  asserts  Mr. 
Aldrich,  "written  much  music  that  has  established  itself  as  vital 
in  contemporary  art."  With  this  assertion  he  names  "the  piano 
concertos  in  G  minor  and  C  minor  ;  the  violin  concerto  in  B  minor  ; 
the  charming  'Rondo  Capriccioso ' ;  the  cantata  'Samson  and 
Delilah,'  the  four  symphonic  poems,  some  of  his  songs  and  cham- 
ber-music." 

Some  notion  of  the  way  his  position  in  French  music  is  to  be 
interpreted  may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  which  we  quote 
from  the  N  ew  York  E7>ening  Post  : 

"Last  season,  when  we  had  among  our  musical  visitors  from 
abroad  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy,  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of 
the  French  branch  of  the  religion  of  cacophony  (a  weak  echo  of 
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the  worst  tendencies  in  contemporary  German  music),  the  opinion 
was  exprest  in  this  journal  that  the  true  spirit  of  French  music  of 
the  past,  present,  and  future  was  not  embodied  in  him  or  in  his 
colleagues,  but  in  Mr.  Camille  Saint-Saens,  whom  they  affect  to 
regard  as  one  who  has  not  kept  up  with  the  procession.  There 
was  little  probability  at  the  time  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to 
welcome  this  eminent  Parisian  on  these  shores.  .   .  . 

"On  Saturday  evening  [November  3],  however,  there  was  Mr. 
Saint-Saens.  making  his  first  bow  before  an  American  audience, 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  an  audience  to  be  proud  of  because  of 
the  way  it  welcomed  the  distinguished  composer.  Seldom  has 
such  intense,  such  persistent,  such  sincere  applause  greeted  any 
artist  here;  there  was  something  touching  in  its  warmth,  and  it 
visibiy  moved  the  great  man,  tho  he  has  been  a  recipient  of  ap- 
plause for  half  a  century.  It  told  him  that  here  were  several 
thousand  lovers  of  music  whose  affection  he  had  won  with  his 
'Samson  et  Dalila,'  his'Danse  Macabre,'  his 
'Phaeton,' his  other  symphonic  poems,  and  his 
symphonies,  his  oft-played  piano  and  'cello 
concertos,  and  many  other  works.  If  he 
could  have  compared  his  reception  with  the 
coldly  polite  greeting  accorded  to  D'Indy,  he 
would  have  known,  too,  that  the  American 
public  indorses  the  opinion  that  he,  with  his 
abundant,  fresh  melody,  his  clear  structure, 
his  elegant  polish,  his  sparkling  rhythms,  his 
use  of  dissonance  as  a  means  and  not  as  an 
end.  is  the  true  representative  of  French  - 
music." 


The  Post  records  the  fact  that  many,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  above,  remarked  the 
"youthfulness  of  his  personality,  his  playing, 
and  his  compositions."     It  adds  : 

"It  was  almost  as  interesting  to  see  him 
play  as  to  hear  him- — to  see  his  beautiful  hands 
interlocking  and  moving  over  the  keyboard 
with  incomparable  ease  and  grace,  controlled 
by  a  splendid  head  that  betrays  both  the 
Frenchman  and  the  man  of  genius  unmista- 
kably. His  playing  perhaps  resembles  that  of 
Mr.  Joseffy  more  than  that  of  any  other  pianist 
known  here;  it  has  the  same  dainty  charm, 
clearness,  and  elegance,  without  being  in  the 
least  cold  ;  the  same  subtle  accents  and  tints  ; 
and  when  he  plays  his  own  pieces  there  is  the  superadded  charm 
of  being  in  direct  communion  with  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
our  time." 

Whether  Mr.  Saint-Saens  will  stand  for  future  generations  the 
"  true  representative  of  French  music  "  is  not  so  clear  from  the 
judgment  accorded  him  by  one  of  the  younger  critics.  Mr.  Law- 
rence Gilman  writes  in  Harpers  Weekly  : 

"  His  'Rouet  d'Omphale,'  his  'Samson  et  Dalila,'  his  C-minor 
symphony,  his  concertos,  the  best  of  his  chamber  works  — is  there 
in  them  an  accent  which  one  can  soberly  call  either  eloquent  or 
deeply  beautiful?  Do  they  not  excel  solely  by  reason  of  their 
symmetry  and  solidity  of  structure,  their  deft  and  ingenious  utter- 
ance of  ideas  which  at  their  worst  are  banal  and  at  their  best 
mediocre  or  derivative?  'A  name  always  to  be  remembered  with 
respect  !'  cries  one  of  his  most  sane  and  just  admirers;  since  'in 
the  face  of  practical  difficulties,  discouragements,  misunderstand- 
ings, sneers,  he  has  worked  constantly  to  the  best  of  his  unusual 
ability  for  musical  righteousness  in  its  pure  form.'  .  .  .  He  never 
stimulates,  moves,  or  delights  one — in  the  deeper  sense  of  the  term. 
At  its  best,  it  is  a  hard  and  dry  light  that  shines  out  of  his  music ; 
a  radiance  without  magic  and  without  warmth.  His  work  is  an 
impressive  monument  to  the  futility  of  art  without  impulse  ;  to  the 
immeasurable  distance  that  separates  the  most  exquisite  talent  from 
the  merest  genius.  For  all  its  brilliancy  of  investiture,  his  thought, 
as  the  most  scrupulous  of  his  appreciators  has  seen,  'can  never 
wander  through  eternity  ' — a  truth  which  scarcely  needed  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Miltonic  line  to  enforce.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Philip  Hale  has  asserted,  that  'the  success  of  D'Indy,  Iaure-,  De- 
bussy, was  made  possible  by  the  labor  and  the  talent  of  Saint- 
Saens's  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  pities  of  his  case  that  when  Saint- 
Saens's  name  shall  have  become  dim  and  fugitive  in  the  corridors 


BRONSON    HOWARD. 


His  new  comedy,  "  Kate,"  published  in  ad- 
vance of  production,  exhibits  a  new  form  of 
literary  art. 


of  time,  the  chief  glories  of  French  art  in  our  day  will  be  held  to  be, 
one  may  venture,  the  legacies  of  the  composer  of  '  Pelle'as  et  Meli- 
sande  '  rather  than  of  the  author  of  'Samson  et  Dalila'  and  '  Le 
Rouet  d'Omphale.'" 

A  NEW   COMEDY    IN   A  NEW    LITERARY   FORM. 

SOMETHING  in  the  way  of  a  new  form  of  literary  art  as  well 
^  as  a  fresh  "criticism  of  life"  seems  to  be  achieved  by  Mr. 
Bronson  Howard  in  his  recently  published  comedy,  entitled 
"Kate."  He  falls  in  line  with  the  present  tendency  to  publish 
plays;  but  in  this  particular  case  the  dean  of  American  drama- 
tists has  published  in  advance  of  production.  "  Realizing  that  the 
appeal  of  the  printed  page  is  less  vivid  than  the  appeal  of  the- 
atrical production,"  says  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  in  anoticeof  this 
comedy  in  The  North  American  Review ^No- 
vember 16),  "Mr.  Howard  has  taken  pains,  in 
preparing  '  Kate '  for  the  press,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  aid  the  reader  to  visualize  the  ac- 
tion of  the  piece."  In  the  way  of  supplying 
crutches,  the  present  reviewer  points  out.  Mr. 
Howard  has  gone  far  beyond  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw.  Those  "  intrusive  technicalities,"  the 
elaborate  stage  directions,  "that  distract  the 
attention  of  the  average  reader  from  the 
movement  of  the  story,"  are  supprest.  Mr. 
Hamilton  thus  continues  his  exposition  of  the 
method  : 


"At  the  first  glance,  his  book  looks  like 
a  novel.  Instead  of  stage  directions,  the 
reader  is  given  passages  of  description  and 
narrative  that  make  him  really  see  the  people 
of  the  story  and  the  setting  in  which  they  live 
and  move.  The  lines  are  not  labeled  with 
the  names  of  the  characters  that  speak  them  ; 
the  business  is  indicated  by  narrative,  rather 
than  expository,  means  ;  and  the  reader  finds 
to  his  astonishment  that  the  whole  play  is  act- 
ing itself  before  his  mind's  eye  without  de- 
manding any  exercise  of  his  own  contributive 
imagination." 


Mr.  Howard's  comedy  handles  a  timely  subject,  declares  the 
writer,  with  "sincerity  of  purpose"  and  "honesty  of  execution." 
"The  first  three  acts  take  place  in  England,  and  the  fourth  act  in 
New  York:  and  the  basis  of  the  story  is  a  prospective  marriage 
of  the  sort  that  American  newspapers  are  fond  of  calling 'inter- 
national alliances.'"  The  action  presents  a  group  of  people  in 
which,  "for  financial,  for  social,  or  for  religious  reasons,  each  is 
lying  to  the  world  and  to  himself,  and  each  is  driving  himself 
toward  a  marriage  of  expediency  with  a  person  that  he  does  not 
love."  Throughout  the  play,  we  are  told,  "  Mr.  Howard  insists 
upon  the  thesis  that  marriage  is  not  a  matter  of  legal  or  religious 
contract,  but  a  matter  of  love."  Moreover,  there  is  this  deeper 
reading  of  the  thesis  : 

"As  soon  as  a  man  and  a  woman  have  given  themselves  sin- 
cerely to  each  other  because  of  love,  they  are  married  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;  and  no  legal  or  religious  ceremony  can  make  a  man  and 
a  woman  married  unless  they  have  so  rendered  up  their  bodies 
and  their  souls 

"But  throughout  the  drama  runs  a  deeper  theme,  perhaps  sub- 
conscious with  the  author.  What  we  call  'society  '  is  to  a  great 
extent  an  organized  system  of  life-lies.  For  the  sake  of  wealth  or 
position  men  and  women  are  tempted  to  pretend  to  the  world  and 
to  themselves  that  they  are  other  than  they  really  are.  They 
try  to  show  themselves  capable  of  baseness  that  is  not  really 
native  to  them,  and  shelter  their  perfidy  behind  an  armor  of  light 
laughter.  But  in  the  great  passionate  crises  of  their  lives  the 
truth  is  beaten  into  them,  and  they  learn  unwillingly  what  has  been 
so  ably  exprest  in  that  sentence  of  The  Pilgrim's  Scrip — 'Expe- 
diency   is  man's    wisdom:   doing   right    is    God's.'     This  is  the 
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lesson  that  each  of  Mr.  Howard's  people  learns  in  this  four-act      superb  classic  statues,"  and  "  busts  of  wondrous  beauty."  other 

effort-,  were  made  in  1830  and  continued  spasmodically  until  1875, 
when  1  mandate  put  an  end  to  further  excavation.     The  writer  in 


comedy  of  '  Kate.'  " 

"In  lifting  the  play  to  the  plane  of  comedy  and  showing  how 
the  characters  succeed  gradually  in  attaining  truth."  Mr.  Hamilton 
thinks  that  the  American  dramatist  "exhibits  a  sanity  ot  optimism 
rare  ...  in  the  drama  of  the  present."     He  hazards  the  reproach 

that  "  we  have  been  told  too  often  in  our  plays  how  men  and 
women  sink  to  ruin,  or  niggardly  contrive  to  save  their  skins 
through  compromise,"  and  speculates  as  to  the  treatment  other 
hands  would  have  given  the  theme.     Thus  : 

"Given  these  people,  each  tangled  in  his  special  life-lie,  Henrik 
Ibsen  would  have  shattered  them  with  punishment.  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  or  Mr.  Arthur  Wing  l'inero  would  have  driven  them 
finally  to  compromise  between  the  lieand  the  truth;  and  then  Mr. 
Jones  would  have  preached,  or  Mr.  Pinero  would  have  cynicized, 
about  the  compromise." 


MARVELOUS    PROMISE    OF    HERCULANEUM. 

T^OR  the  first  time  in  ages,  it  is  reported  in  Italy,  the  veil  is 
-*-  about  to  be  lifted  from  an  entire  Roman  city  of  villas  and 
art  treasures.  When  Herculaneum  is  excavated,  an  undertaking 
headed  by  Prof.  Charles  Waldstein  for  which  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  given  a  reluctant  permission,  archeologists  expect  the 
"most  sensational  yield  of  art  treasures,  probably,  in  the  history 
of  the  world."  It  is  further  expected  that  the  works  of  art  likely 
to  be  uncovered  will  "cast  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  past."  For  three  years  Professor  Waldstein,  a  native  of 
New  York,  but  recently  lecturer  on  art  at  Cambridge  University. 
England,  has  visited  the  courts  of  Europe  as  well  as  private  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States,  awakening  interest  and  enlisting 
funds  for  the  enterprise.  President  Roosevelt,  Emperor  William, 
and  King  Edward  are  said  to  be  deeply  interested.  The  Italian 
Government's  jealousy  of  the  proposed  participation  of  foreign 
states  retarded  the  actual  beginnings;  but  consent  has  been  finally 
secured  on  the  grounds  that  private  individuals  only  shall  be  con- 
tributors of  funds.  Italy  thus  forestalls  any  natural  demands  of 
foreign  states  to  share  in  the  direction  of  the  museum  whose  crea- 
tion is  proposed. 

All  archeologists  are  agreed,  says  a  correspondent  from  Naples 
to  the  New  York  Times  (November  18),  that"  the  houses  and  villas 
of  Herculaneum  were  far  more  magnificent  than  those  of  Pom- 


EAKLIER   EXCAVATIONS   AT    HBRCULANEUH. 

An  entirely  new  light  upon  the  history  of  the  past  is  expected  from  the  results  of  the  forthcoming  excavations 

peii."  This  has  been  proved  by  the  House  of  the  Papyri,  which 
was  dug  out  in  1754,  and  found  to  contain  a  library  of  nearly  2.000 
rolls  of  papyrus,  as  well  as  "  marvelous  bronzes,"  "  some  twenty 


PROP.   CHARLES   WALDSTEIN, 

Who  has  at  last  secured  the  approval  of  the  Italian  Government  for 
his  international  scheme  for  excavating  Herculaneum. 

The  Times  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  treasures  already 
found  : 

"  The  well-known  fresco  of  the  parrot  drawing  a  small  cart  in 

which  is  a  grasshopper  holding  the  reins 
in  its  mouth  must  be  familiar  to  every 
art  student.  This  famous  satirical  paint- 
ing is  one  of  our  most  valued  Roman 
remains  As  to  the  great  Bronze  Horse, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Portici,  in  a  small  temple,  with 
two  or  three  others 

"  From  the  temple  to  the  south  of  the 
theater  the  principal  street  of  the  city 
ran.  flanked  by  elegant  rows  of  marble 
columns.  In  the  center  of  this  street 
was  the  basilicum,  resembling  that  of 
Pompeii.  Here,  too.  was  found  the 
well-known  equestrian  statue  of  Balbi, 
now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  together 
with  other  statues  of  the  same  family. 

"But  of  course  the  richest  haul  was 

made  in  the  House  of  the  Papyri.     It 

may  be  said  that  this  is  the  only  house 

in  all    Herculaneum    which    has   been 

thoroughly     uncovered.        Here     were 

found  treasures  which  the  world  would 

assuredly  not  willingly  let  die.      They 

include  the  Sleeping  Satyr,  the  Hermes, 

-nines.     Dionysius,    the    far-famed 

Drunken  Faun,  and  nearly  all  the  portrait  busts, 

"  Moreover,  the  spasmodic  excavations  referred  to  also  yielded 


that  marvelous  fresco  Theseus  in  Crete,  with  the  stately  Homer, 
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the  exquisitely  proportioned  Athlete,  with  Minerva,  a  bust  of 
Siva,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Alexander,  busts  of  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,  Berenice,  and  Seneca,  the  famous  two  Discoboli,  the  Elec- 
tra  and  Orestes,  together  with  specimens  of  superb  armor,  beauti- 
ful domestic  vessels  of  colored  glass,  graceful  vases,  and  frescoes 
and  mosaics  in  vast  quantities. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  archeologists  and  scientists  of  to-day 
should  build  high  hopes  on  Herculaneum  after  having  recovered 
such  immense  quantities  of  treasure  from  only  one  house.  The 
most  eminent  of  living  scientists,  men  like  Lanciani  and  Boni, 
hold  that  Herculaneum  was  a  kind  of  villa  city  or  pleasure-resort 
of  wealthy  Roman  patricians  and  art-lovers.  Such  men  of  culture 
and  exquisite  refinement  had  quite  close  to  them  in  the  adjacent 
Greek  city  of  Jvleapolis  troops  of  artists  and  cunning  workmen, 
who  could  create  or  copy  the  most  opulent 
production  of  Greek  and  Italo-Greek  art." 

The  work  of  excavating  Herculaneum  will 
pic  sunt  difficulties  far  greater  than  were  en- 
countered at  Pompeii.  The  latter  place  was 
buried  beneath  showers  of  ashes,  which  de'bris 
had  only  to  be  shoveled  away  ;  whereas  Her- 
culaneum at  present  is  sealed  in  a  tomb  of 
lava  mud  solidified  into  a  mass  as  hard  as 
concrete.  Whether  objects  will  be  found 
more  or  less  intact  in  this  city,  we  are  told, 
will,  of  course,  "depend  upon  the  violence 
with  which  the  liquid  mud  rushed  down  the 
flanks  of  Vesuvius.  Where  it  was  mixed 
with  stony  debris,  it  unquestionably  broke 
everything  in  its  path  ;  witness  the  innumer- 
able fragments  of  the  Bronze  Horse." 

A  novel  proposition  is  made  by  Professor 
Spinazzola,  of  the  San  Martino  Museum,  a 
man  described  by  the  correspondent  as  "  the 
keenest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  all  the 
archeologists  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
buried  cities."     He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"No  scientist  is  more  delighted  than  I  that 
funds  have  been  given  by  wealthy  classes  of 
all  nations.  Because,  you  see,  not  only  Italy  will  benefit,  but 
all  nations,  all  students,  and  the  world  generally.  I  had  an  idea 
myself,  which  I  am  about  to  suggest  to  Professor  Waldstein, 
and  that  is:  As  the  Theater  of  Herculaneum  is  actually  at 
present  a  subterraneous  excavation,  why  not  excavate  in  a 
similar  way  the  ent're  city  underneath  modern  Resina?  In 
tli  is  way  a  perfectly  unique  underground  museum  would  be 
formed,  which  would  have  the  merit  of  leaving  magnificent  Roman 
art  treasures  exactly  in  their  proper  places  in  the  villas.  Such  a 
work  ought  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  with  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern engineering,  and  would  certainly  be  unique  in  the  world." 


libraries  and  library  commissioners  of  the  various  States."  For- 
tunately for  both  illustration  and  precedent,  observes  Mr.  Can- 
field,  an  excellent  beginning  has  been  made  in  New  York,  in 
library  specialization.  Other  smaller  communities,  he  thinks, 
might  derive  their  point  of  departure  from  what  New  York  has 
done,  coordinating  their  accumulations  as  parts  of  a  great  scheme 
which  owns  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  as  a  true 
"national  library,  supplementing  the  libraries  of  the  several 
States."  Mr.  Canfield  mentions  such  special  collections  as  that 
on  genealogy  at  the  Lenox  Library,  on  architecture  at  the  Avery 
Library,  Columbia  University,  on  early  local  history  at  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  and  others  which  form  beginnings  of 
this  scheme : 


JAMES    H.   CANFIELD, 

The  librarian  of  Columbia  University,  who 
proposes  a  scheme  for  "syndicating"  the  pub- 
lic libraries. 


A   SCHEME  TO 


"SYNDICATE" 
LIBRARIES. 


THE   PUBLIC 


A  SYNDICATE  of  libraries  is  one  of  the  latest  propositions 
in  the  realm   of  concerted  action.     This  suggestion,  ema- 
nating from   Mr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, embodies  a    movement  of  colossal  proportions,  and  of 
such  beneficent  nature  that  no  one,  even  in  this  age  of  trust-hatred, 
is  apt  to  declare  war  upon  it.     The  necessity  for  this  syndication, 
declares  Mr.  Canfield.  is  apparent  when  the  librarian  of  our  larger 
institutions  looks  ahead  and  finds  the  future  threatening  him  with 
"accumulations  which  can  not  possibly  be  cared  for  either  as  to 
M  room  or  handling  or  use,  in  any  single  building  less  capa- 
cious than  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  with  a  staff  whose 
•     B  will  not  aggregate  a  sum   impossible  for  any  ordinary  in- 
stitution or  organization  to  meet  "     The  future  plainly  warns  us, 
the  writer, in  The  Jndeptndent (November  151,  that  "  we 
a  good  working-scheme  which  will  include  and  bind 
together  the  great  central  library  of  the  nation  and  the 


"The  carefully  selected  and  admirably  ad- 
ministered libraries  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine and  of  the  Bar  Association  are  excellent 
illustrations  of  what  ought  to  be  undertaken 
by  and  for  every  profession  and  important 
calling  in  New  York.  The  successful  prac- 
tise of  medicine  and  of  law  in  this  munici- 
pality owes  much  to  these  collections,  an  in- 
debtedness constantly  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. .  .  .  With  modern  methods  of 
transportation  and  communication,  the  tele- 
phone and  the  trolley-car,  the  stenographer 
and  the  subway,  a  great  collection,  well-class- 
ified and  cataloged,  conveniently  shelved, 
with  plenty  of  reading-tables  and  good  light, 
with  both  day  and  evening  hours,  in  the 
care  of  an  intelligent  staff,  is  just  as  con- 
venient as  if  on  the  shelves  of  a  library  in  a 
private  residence— all  conditions  of  use  con- 
sidered, is  far  more  convenient. 

"  Mention  may  be  made  also  of  the  special- 
ization in  genealogy  done  by  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary— a  collection  the  appreciation  and  use 
of  which  are  daily  increasing ;  of  the  fine  li- 
brary on  life  insurance  housed  in  the  Equi- 
table Building,  generously  opened  to  all  life- 
insurance  people  and  to  others  interested  in 
this  subject  and  commended  to  its  librarian;  of  the  great  libraries 
which  are  to  be  gathered  by  the  engineering  societies,  in  the  new 
building  provided  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie  ;  of  the 
Avery  Library  of  Architecture,  Decorative  Art,  and  Landscape 
Gardening  at  Columbia  University,  open  freely  day  and  night  to 
all  those  in  this  city  practising  either  of  these  three  arts,  and  to 
others  having  more  indirect  interest,  known  or  properly  presented 
to  its  custodian  ;  of  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, rich  in  early  local  history  ;  of  the  beginnings,  at  least,  of  a 
library  on  pharmacy,  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  on  West  Sixty- 
eighth  Street,  open  to  all  pharmacists  of  Greater  New  York ;  of  the 
special  libraries  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  Bronx; 
of  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  libraries  of  the  two  great  sem- 
inaries—Union and  the  General  (Episcopal);  of  the  remarkable 
collection  already  made  by  the  Hispanic  Society,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  its  able  president,  Mr.  Archer  Huntington,  of  material 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  housed 
in  the  beautiful  building  just  completed  on  156th  Street." 

Administrative  questions  are  not  so  fully  discust  by  the  writer 
tho  several  features  pertaining  to  the  interrelation  of  special  libra- 
ries are  suggested.  A  free  use  of  the  current  press,  he  says,  should 
keep  their  accessions  constantly  before  the  people.     Further : 

"There  should  be  independent  and  direct  telephone  communica- 
tion between  them  all,  with  a  rapid  messenger  service,  and  a  - 
tem  of  inter-library,  not  personal,  loans.  Ease  of  access,  liberality 
of  management,  and  convenience  of  use  should  keep  the  circula- 
tion of  most  of  these  libraries  at  a  minimum,  and  use  in  the  build- 
ing at  a  maximum.  At  some  convenient  central  point  there  should 
be  established  a  correspondence  bureau,  the  fees  of  which  would 
make  it  self-sustaining— by  which  the  advantages  of  these  collec- 
tions might  be  shared  by  thoughtful  and  studious  persons  in  even 
most  remote  parts  of  the  Union." 
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Battersby,  H.  F.  Prevost.  The  Avenging  Hour. 
i2mo,  pp.  318.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Si.  50. 

Beckwlth,  Clarence  Augustine.  Realities  of 
Christian  Theology.  8vo,  pp.  406.  Boston  and 
New  York:    Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $2. 

Beebe,  G.  William.  The  Bird:  Its  Form  and 
Function.  With  over  three  hundred  and  seventy 
illustrations,  chiefly  photographed  from  life  by  the 
author.  8vo,  pp.  xii-496.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt   &  Co.     $3.50. 

Bellamy,  Charles  J.  The  Wonder  Children: 
Their  Guests  and  Curious  Adventures.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-321.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $1.50. 

Black,  Hugh.  Edinburgh  Sermons.  Listening 
to  God.  i2mo,  pp.  310.  New  York  :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     $1.25   net- 

Bonner,  Geraldine.  Rich  Men's  Children.  With 
illustrations  by  C.  M.  Relyea.  nmo,  pp.  492^ 
Indianapolis  :  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     $1.50. 

Booth,  Maud  Ballington.  Twilight  Fairy-Tales. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xii-273.  New  York  and 
London  :   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.     $1.25. 

Bradley,  Will.  Peter  Poodle.  Toy-Maker  to 
the  King.  Illustrated.  Folio,  pp.  166.  New  York  : 
Dodd,   Mead    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Browne,  Francis  Fisher.  Golden  Poems,  nmo, 
pp.  526.     Chicago  :  C.  A.  McClurg    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Browne,  Edward  G.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.B.A.  A 
Literary  History  of  Persia  :  From  Firdawsi  to 
Sadi.  [Library  of  Literary  History  Series.]  8vo, 
pp.   xv-568.     New  York  :   Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

Persia  is  preeminently  the  land  of  poetry. 
Long  before  the  days  of  Byron  and  Moore 
the  echoes  of  the  many-stringed  lyre  of  Iran 
had  been  heard  in  Western  countries,  and 
in  our  own  day  the  beautiful  translations 
of  FitzGerald  have  made  the  name  of 
Omar  Khayyam  famous  in  English-speak- 
ing countries.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  the  stream  of  Persian  poetry  has 
flowed  on,  ever  broadening  and  deepening, 
but  changes  in  the  language  in  this  period 
have  been  comparatively  slight.  Scholars 
may  easily  remount  the  stream  and  reach 
the  sources. 

Among  modern  scholars  who  have  stud- 
ied this  field,  Professor  Browne  holds 
a  distinguished  place.  His  investigations, 
aided  by  a  thorough  philological  equip- 
ment, have  thrown  a  mass  of  fresh  light 
upon  the  literature  of  Persia  and  opened 
up  new  and  unexpected  fields  for  research. 
His  new  volume  is  uniform  with  the  one 
published  in  the  same  series  four  years 
ago,  and  carries  the  literary  history  of 
Persia  on  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era.  This  is  the  golden 
age  of  Persian  poetry  and,  short  as  it  is, 
it  includes  most  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  writers. 

The  general  impression  regarding  Persian 
literature  is  that  it  is  essentially  florid  and 
ornate,  overlaid  with  metaphor  and  al  ><  nine!  - 
ing  in  rhetorical  embellishment.  This  im- 
pression, we  learn,  is  a  wholly  erroneous 
one,  and  applies  only  to  the  literature  pro- 


duced in  periods  dominated  by  foreign 
conquerors.  In  its  best  poetic  expression 
the  language  of  Iran  is  an  exceedingly 
rich  and  plastic  tongue,  well  adapted  for 
verse  and  lending  itself  gracefully  to  many 
forms  of  rhythm.  No  doubt,  in  order 
properly  to  appreciate  the  masterpieces 
of  Persian  poets,  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  would  be  essential.  But  even 
the  English  translations  exhibit  a  beauty 
and  delicacy  which  speak  well  for  the 
originals.  Professor  Browne's  volume  is 
the  most  important  work  on  Persian  lit- 
erature that  has  appeared  in  years. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  Racketty-Packetty 
House,  and  Queen  Silver-Bell.  Illustrated.  Two 
books,  each  square  i6mo,  pp.  130  and  133.  New 
York:  The  Century  Co.     60  cents  each. 

Burnham,  Clara  Louise.  The  Opened  Shutters. 
With  frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher,  nmo,  pp. 
344.  New  York  and  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

The  fact  that  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  Clara  Louise  Burnham 's  novels  have 
been  disposed  of  is  proof  that  success  may 
come  to  a  writer  without  resorting  to  the 
questionable  .methods  sometimes  employ- 
ed in  literary  quarters.  Mrs.  Burnham 's 
new  novel,  "The  Opened  Shutters,"  re- 
sembles in  some  respects  her  former 
story,  "Dr.  Latimer,"  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  events  taking  place  in  the 
beautiful  Casco-Bay  region,  where  the 
author  has  her  summer  home.  There  are 
some  finely  drawn  characters  in  the  book, 
notably  Judge  Trent,  a  bachelor  living 
among  his  books — a  sort  of  trappist  of 
the  law,  but  preserving  his  native  kindli- 
ness of  heart  in  spite  of  his  dry-as-dust 
environment. 

In  contrast  with  this  delightful  old 
limb  of  the  law  is  Miss  Martha  Lacy,  an 
old  maid  after  Balzac's  own  heart,  drawn 
at  full  length  and  with  some  lovable 
touches.  Between  Miss  Lacy  and  the 
Judge  there  had  existed  an  early  romance, 
and  tho  Fate  had  decreed  that  both  should 
remain  single,  the  memory  of  their  youth- 
ful attachment  persists  like  a  perfume 
through  their  lives.  Martha  becomes  a 
sort  of  guardian  angel  for  the  old  lawyer, 
watching  him  from  afar  and  ministering 
silently  to  his  needs. 

Besides  the  romance  of  the  old  people, 
there  runs  through  the  book,  like  a  thread 
of  gold,  a  graceful  love-story.  The  hero- 
ine of  the  novel,  Sylvia,  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Burnham 's  best-drawn  figures.  There  are 
some  amusing  situations  in  the  book,  and 
the  humor  is  plentiful  and  genuine. 

Call,  Annie  Payson.  Every  Day  Living.  nmo, 
pp.   214.     New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     Si. 25. 

Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette.  No  Friend  Like  a 
Sister,  nmo,  pp.  353.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.     S1.50. 


Carleton,  Will.  Poems  for  Young  Americans. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  130.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $1.25. 

Carpenter,  George  R.  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition,  nmo,  pp.  xx-432.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     Si.  10. 

Church,  Rev.  Alfred  J.,  M.A.  The  Odyssey  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  Told  from  Homer.  With  twelve 
illustrations,  nmo,  pp.  308.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50. 

Coolidge,  Susan.  Last  Verses.  i6mo,  pp.  xx— 
167.     Boston:  Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $1. 

Crawford,  F.  Marion.  A  Lady  of  Rome,  nmo, 
PP-  383.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Crowley,  Mary  Catherine.  In  Treaty  with 
Honor:  A  Romance  of  Old  Quebec.  Illustrated 
from  drawings  by  Clyde  O.  De  Land,  nmo,  pp. 
x-291.     Boston:  Little,  Brown    &  Co.     Si. so. 

Dargan,  Olive  Tilford.  Lords  and  Lovers  and 
Other  Dramas,  nmo,  pp.  315.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     $1.50. 

Deakln,  Dorothea.  Georgie.  Illustrated,  nmo, 
pp.  283.     New  York:  The  Century  Co.     Si. so. 

Dodd,  Lee  Wilson.  A  Modern  Alchemist,  and 
Other  Poem«.  nmo,  pp.  135.  Boston:  Richard 
G.  Badger.     Si. so. 

Dodge,  Henry  Irving.  The  Hat  and  the  Man: 
An  Allegorical  Tale.  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 
Small  nmo,  pp.  128.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham. 
Co. 

Donnell,  Annie  Hamilton.  The  Very  Small 
Person.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  193.  New  York 
and  London:  Harper    &  Bros.     $1.25. 

Dunbar,  Paul  I  aurence.  Joggin'  Erlong.  Illus- 
trated with  photographs  by  Leigh  Richmond  Miner 
and  decorations  by  John  Rae.  nmo,  pp.  119. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     Si-So  net. 

Ellis,  Edward  S.,  and  Chipman,  Wm.  Pendleton, 
D.D.  The  Cruise  of  the  Firefly.  Illustrated  by 
Edwin  J.  Prittie.  nmo,  pp.  303.  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia:   The  John  C.    Winston  Co.     75   cents. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  The  Life  and  Writings  of. 
Frontispiece  portraits.  Collected  and  edited  with 
a  life  and  introduction  by  Albert  Henry  Smyth. 
Vol.  viii.  1780-1782;  vol.  ix.  1783-1788.  8vo,  pp.  701, 
650.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $3. 

Carman,  Charles  Edward  (Former  Students  of). 
Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology'.  In  com- 
memoration of  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  teacher 
of  philosophy  in  Amherst  College.  Frontispiece 
portrait,  nmo,  pp.  xxiv-411.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin    &  Co.     S2.50  net. 

Gates,  Helen  Dunn.  A  Consecrated  Life:  A 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  Ransom 
Dunn,  D.D.  1880-1900.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  x- 
378.     Boston:   The  Morning  Star  Publishing  House. 

Gerstacher,  Friedrich.  Germelshausen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Clara  M.  Lathrop.  i6mo, 
pp.  46.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  so  cents 
net. 

Greely,  A.  W.  Handbook  of  Polar  Discoveries. 
nmo,  pp.  325.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Si. so. 

Gosse,  Edmund.  Modern  English  Literature: 
A  Short  History.  New  and  revised  edition  with 
seventy-two  portraits.  8vo,  pp.  x-420.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $2.50  net. 

This  new,  revised,  and  illustrated  edition 
of  Mr.  Gosse's  standard  work  on  English 
literature  has  real  value  both  for  the 
student  and  general  reader.  Elsewhere 
there  has  been  no  satisfactory  compendium 
of  the  kind.  Taine's  classic  on  the  sub- 
ject, tho  unrivaled  from  every  point  of 
view,  is  not  entirely  suited  to  the  general 
student,  and  the  works  of  other  authors 
are  too  voluminous  and  discursive. 

Mr.  Gosse's  aim  has  been  to  show 
the    continuous   development    of    English 
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literature  from  Chaucer  to  our  own  times. 
He  has  tried  to  suggest  to  the  reader  a 
feeling  of  the  evolution  of  our  literature 
in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  and  to 
describe  "the  disentanglement  of  the 
skein,  the  slow  and  regular  unwinding 
through  successive  generations,  of  the 
threads  of  literary  expression."  He  re- 
gards the  continuity  of  English  literature 
as  unbroken  from  Beowulf  and  Caeimon 
down  to  the  present  day.  Altho  the  old 
classic  writers  considered  Chaucer  "the 
father  of  English  literature,"  the  author 
is  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  figure 
standing  midway  between  the  fathers 
and  us.  He  asserts  that  six  or  seven 
centuries  before  the  appearance  of  "The 
Canterbury  Tales"  Englishmen  were  pro 
ducing  stimulating  and  national  works. 

Naturally  the  different  epochs  are 
represented  by  those  names  which  are 
known  to  all  as  the  landmarks  of  our 
literature.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Bacon,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Ad- 
dison, etc.,  [are  described  in  graphic  and 
characteristic  sketches.  The  portraits, 
seventy-two  in  all,  are  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  work.  The  long  roll  of 
famous  names  ends  with  Walter  Pater, 
an  author  whose  star  has  steadily  risen 
since  his  death.  The  literary  style,  criti- 
cism, and  method  of  treatment  are  satis- 
fying. 

Grinnell,  George  Bird.  Jack.  The  Young 
Canoeman.  An  Eastern  Boy's  Voyage  in  a  Chinook 
Canoe.  Illustrated  by  Edwin  Willard  Deming,  and 
by  half-tone  engravings  of  photographs.  i2mo, 
pp.   286.     New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.25. 

Grose,  Howard  B.  The  Incoming  Millions. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  212.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.     50  cents. 

Hendrick,  Frank.  The  Power  to  Regulate  Cor- 
porations and  Commerce:  A  Discussion  of  the  Exist- 
ence, Basis,  Nature,  and  Scope  of  the  Common  Law 
of  the  United  States.  8vo,  pp.  lxxii-516.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Hodges,  George.  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 
With  frontispiece  portrait,  umo,  pp.  91.  New 
York:   Doubleday,   Page    &  Co.     75   cents. 

Home,  Herman  Harrell,  Ph.D.  The  Psycho- 
logical Principles  of  Education:  A  Study  in  the 
Science  of  Education.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-435.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co. 

Kempster,  Aquila.  Salvage.  Frontispiece,  nmo, 
PP-    353-     New  York:    D.  Appleton     &   Co.    $1.50. 

Klnglake,  A.  W.  Eothen.  Edited  by  D.  G. 
Hogarth.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  xxvi-295.  Lon- 
don: Henry  Frowde.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Kleiser,  Grenville.  How  to  Speak  in  Public. 
121BO,  pp.  x-533.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of 
speaking  in  public  intended  for  teachers, 
students,  business  men,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
politicians,  clubs,  debating  societies,  etc. 
The  author  was  formerly  instructor  in 
elocution  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School, 
and  now  holds  that  chair  in  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America.  The 
book  is  therefore  the  result  of  years  of 
practical  experience  in  the  art  of  elocution 
and  has  been  prepared  to  satisfy  what 
the  author  regards  as  a  distinct  demand. 

There  are  chapters  on  breathing  and 
vocal  hygiene,  vocal  expression,  voice 
culture,  modulation,  gesture,  emphasis, 
inflection,  concentration,  etc.  The  selec- 
tions are  in  prose  and  verse  and  comprize 
not     only     I  lassies     found     in     most 

works    on    elocution,    but    extracts    from 
modern  sources.     Typical  oi   these  is  the 
:id    inaugural    address  oln    and 

the  celebrated    "Cross  of  Cold  h   of 

William    |     Bryan.      The  work  is  especially 
1   for  self-instruction 

London,  1  rated,     umo, 

Si.so. 
Lw  yeral 


large    maps.     8vo,    pp.    270.     Oxford:    The   Claren- 
don   Press.     $4.15. 

McCarthy,  Justin  Huntly.  The  Illustrious 
O'Hagan.  i2mo.  pp.  viii-330.  New.  York  and 
London:   Harder  &  Bros.     $1.50. 

Meare,  Mary.  The  Breath  of  the  Runners:  A 
Novel.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-293.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes 
Co.     $1.50. 

Miller,  Olive  Thorne.  Kristy's  Rainy  Day 
Picnic.  With  illustrations  by  Ethel  N.  Farmworth. 
i2mo,  pp.  23  s.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin    &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mitchell,  John  Ames.  The  Silent  War.  With 
illustrations  by  William  Balfour  Ker.  i2mo,  pp.  222. 
New  York:    Lee  Publishing  Co.      $1.50. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  story,  with  its  Socialist 
flavor,  is  based  upon  the  striking  contrasts 
furnished  by  wealth  and  poverty  in  the 
great  metropolis.  The  key-note  is  given 
by  the  frontispiece,  which  represents  a 
glorified  figure  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of 
the  multitude  and  is  labeled  "The  Great 
Socialist."  No  doubt  the  amazing  antith- 
esis in  life  conditions  presented  by  Newr 
York  to-day — the  spectacle  of  grinding 
poverty  side  by  side  with  fabulous  wealth 
— presents  dramatic  possibilities  sufficient 
to  inspire  a  great  novel;  yet  since  Bel- 
lamy's "Looking  Backward"  no  very 
notable  work  of  talent  in  this  genre  has 
appeared.  "The  Silent  War"  is  a  sort  of 
Socialist  tractate  in  the  form  of  a  novel 
on  the  absorbing  problem  of  the  masses 
and  the  classes.  The  plot  centers  in  a 
mysterious  conspiracy  known  as  "The 
People's  League."  One  of  the  foremost 
characters  is  a  man  of  great  wealth  who 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  per- 
forms many  private  charities.  The  author 
somehow  fails  to  rise  to  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  his  theme.  He  has  weakened 
the  effect  of  his  work  by  the  introduction 
of  such  characters  as  "the  Solid  Citizen" 
and  "the  Railroad  King" — vague  gen- 
eralities which  fail  to  impress  the  reader. 
A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  illustrations 
by  William  Balfour  Ker.  They  are  un- 
conventional and  striking,  and  form  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  book. 

Moles-worth,  Mrs.  Jasper:  A  Story  for  Children. 
With  illustrations  by  Gertrude  Demain  Hammond. 
i2mo,  pp.  235.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50. 

Neilson,  William  Allen.  The  Complete  Dramatic 
and  Poetic  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  Edited 
from  the  Text  of  the  Early  Quartos  and  the  First 
Folio.  Frontispieces.  8vo,  pp.  xxii-1237.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $3. 

Noyes,  Alfred.  Poems.  With  an  introduction 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  i6mo,  pp.  193.  New 
York:     The  Macmillan  Co.   . 

Philpotts,  Eden,  and  Bennett,  Arnold.  Doub- 
loons. i2tno,  pp.  350.  New  York:  McClure, 
Phillips   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Raine,  Allen.  Queen  of  the  Rushes:  A  Tale  of 
the  Welsh  Country.  nmo,  pp.  397.  Philadelphiai 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Reagan,  John  H.,  LL.D.  Memoirs,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Secession  and  the  Civil  War.  8vo, 
pp.  351.  New  York  and  Washington:.  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co.     $3. 

Talbot,  Ethelbert,  D.D.,  LL.D.  My  People  of 
the  Plains.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xi-265.  New 
York:   Harper    &  Bros.      $1.75. 

Very  human  and  full  of  picturesque 
incident  is  Bishop  Talbot's  book.  The 
experiences  related  took  place  during  the 
eleven  years  that  the  Bishop  ministered 
to  the  pioneers  of  the  Rocky-Mountain 
<n  embraced  in  the  territory  now 
included  in  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Wy- 
oming. It  is  an  interesting  phase  of  life, 
full  of  romance  and  adventure,  that  is 
described  in  these  pages;  and  the  fact 
thai  it  has  entirely  passed  away  owing  to 
the  advent  of  the  railroad  and  the  con- 
sequent   usages  <>f   tlie    Mast    gives  added 

value   to   this  intimate  record  of  it. 

In  [886  the  missionary  district  of  Wy- 
oming   and    Idaho    was    established,    and 


Dr.  Talbot  was  elected  its  first  bishop 
He  established  his  home  in  Laramie,  and 
an  idea  of  his  surroundings  may  be  had 
from  a  remark  made  by  the  venerable 
rector  of  Rawlins,  who,  when  the  question 
of  commissariat  came  up,  observed  that 
so  far  as  meat  was  concerned,  all  the  new 
bishop  had  to  do  when  his  larder  needed 
replenishing  was  "to  step  out  on  the  hill 
adjoining  the  house  and  bring  down  a 
fine  elk  with   his   Winchester." 

The  new  diocese  comprized  a  territory 
larger  than  all  the  New-England  and 
Middle  States  combined,  with  the  State  of 
Maryland  included.  The  population  was 
small  or  scattered  in  little  communities 
or  grouped  in  mining-camps.  The  bishop's 
parochial  visitations  had  to  be  made  in 
long  journeys  with  the  most  primitive 
accommodations.  The  people  are  de- 
scribed as  "bright,  intelligent,  and  en- 
terprising." Tho  not  irreligious,  many 
through  lack  of  religious  services  had 
become  careless  about  attending  church. 
Bishop  Talbot  met  with  a  hearty  welcome 
from  these  rude  populations,  and  his  work 
prospered  from  the  first.  Tho  he  modestly 
refrains  from  giving  prominence  to  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  his  mission,  one 
gathers  from  the  narrative  that  these 
were  of  no  mean  order.  The  literary 
style  is  effective  and  the  book  adds  a 
new  chapter  to  the  history  of  American 
missions. 

Teskey,  Adeline  M.,  and  McBain,  Alexander,  B.A. 
A  Prince  in  Penury,  nmo,  pp.  297.  New  York: 
Fleming   H.    Revell  Co.     $1.25. 

Thorne,  Guy.  Made  in  His  Image,  nmo,  pp. 
432.     Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  Future  in  America:  A  Search 
after  Realities.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  259.  New 
York:  Harper   &  Bros.     $2  net. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  America  Mr. 
Wells  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
many  phases  of  our  life  and  institutions, 
and  he  has  written  an  unusually  vivid  and 
interesting  account  of  his  experiences. 
This  book  represents  the  able  and  earnest 
attempt  of  a  modern  thinker  to  appraise 
the  moral  value  of  American  achievement. 
He  has  brought  to  the  study  of  the  social, 
economical,  and  material  problems  now 
confronting  us  an  insight  rarely  found 
in  an  Englishman,  and  has  given  lucid 
expressions  to  certain  ideas  concerning  the 
future  which  have  been  vaguely  stirring 
in  the  national  consciousness. 

Almost  every  important  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life  has  come  under  the  personal 
observation  of  this  indefatigable  writer. 
Among  these  are  the  problems  of  wealth, 
civic  corruption,  immigration,  education, 
the  negro  question,  trusts,  culture,  etc. 
Perhaps  the  most  vital  and  interesting 
chapter  in  the  book  is  that  entitled  "The 
Mind  of  a  Modern  State,"  wherein  the 
author  sets  forth  his  phliosophical  con- 
ception of  the  vast  edifice  of  civilization 
which  he  has  been  studying.  Here  he 
points  out  the  urgent  need  for  synthetic 
effort  lest  "this  splendid  promise  of  a 
new  world  should  decay  into  a  vast  un- 
progrcssive  stagnation  of  unhappiness 
and  disorder."  He  seems  to  regard 
immigration  and  the  negro  problem  as 
pregnant  with  national  danger.  He  has 
also  noted  a  great  mental  uneasiness  and 
discontent  coupled  with  a  determination 
to  reform  certain  glaring  abuses.  America, 
he  thinks,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
is  taking  thought  about  herself  and  "rid- 
ding herself  of  long-cherished  illusions." 
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Rest  and  Recreation  at  America's  Ideal 

Mid-Winter  Health  Resort 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


DELIGHTFUL 
SURROUNDINGS 


BUILT  OF 

STEEL,  STONE.  BRICK 


COST 
$1,200,000 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK 
SANITARIUM 
SYSTEM  COMPRISES: 

Open-Air  Treatment 
Cold-Air  Gymnastics 
Cross  Country  Walks 
Tobogganing,  Skeeing 
Sleigh  Rides,  Skating 
Swedish  Gymnastics 
General  Health  Culture 

Attractive  Hemi,   Daintily 

Served 

Diet  Kitchen 

Prescribed  Dietaries 

Extensive  Physiologic 
Laboratories. 

School  of  Health 

Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray 

Baths  of  Every  Sort,  in- 
cluding Nauhelm  Baths, 
Electric  Light  Baths 

Phototherapy 

Massage  and  Mechanical 
Movements 

The  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium 

is  a  place  where  people 
eat  for  health,  exercise  for 
health,  sleep,  dress,  take 
baths,  learn  to  swim,  get 
sunburned  and  tanned  in 
the  sun  in  summer,  and 
by  the  electric  light  in 
winter — do  everything  for 
health. 


NOT  simply  a  medical  hotel  or  resort,  but  the  perfected  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  sanitar- 
ium construction  and  management— a  place  where,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  helps  afforded  by  modern 
ideas  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  rational  medicine,  the  patient  is  trained  and  educated  out  of  his 
morbid  state  into  a  condition  of  health.    A  model  building,  absolutely  fireproof,  erected  in   1903,  with 
electric  lights,  telephones,  steam  heat,  and  ventilating  duct  for  every  room ;  all  modern  hotel  appointments. 

EVERY  POSSIBLE  COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE  FOR  INVALIDS 

One  hundred  suites  with  private  baths. 

Great  Palm  Garden  with  magnificent  tropical  growths. 

A  big  Gymnasium  and  four  large  swimming  baths. 

Dining-room  and  Kitchen  at  top  of  house ;  no  kitchen  or  hospital  odors. 

Uniform    temperature,    day   and    night ;    a    good    supply    of    sweet,    pure,    crisp 
Michigan  air. 

THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative  among 
medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclusive  system,  but  as  the  true  cura- 
tive method.  The  physiological  method  makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essentia]  to  the 
maintenance  of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician  patient  recently  remarked:  "I 
note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here  utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I 
ever  before  witnessed;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined  than  the  forces  of  nature?" 

Invalids  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek 

who  have  sought  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comfortable 
place  for  sick  and  tired  people.     Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  winter  care  of  sick  folks.     Ex- 
penses are  moderate.     Medical  attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  required 
medical  treatment,  with   room  and  board,  all  are  included  at  no  more  than  first-class  hotel  rates 
for  only  room  and  board  elsewhere. 


GO  TO  THE  WINTER 
RESORT  MOST  RICHLY 
ENDOWED  WITH  HEALTH 
GIVING  QUALITIES 

Michigan  enjoys  the  ideal 
''temperate"  climate.  The 
sultry  air  of  other  latitudes 
in  July  and  August  is 
scarcely  felt  here.  In 
winter,  the  not  too  severe 
cold  weather  "toning  up" 
is  one  of  the  best  of  vital 
stimulants. 

The  Battle  Creek  system 
provides  winter  sports  and 
pleasures,  winter  comforts 
and  health-giving  meth- 
ods which  combine 
to  give  its  visit- 
ors happiness 
and   new 


SANITARIUM 

Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


SEND  FOR.  HANDSOME  ILLUS- 
TRATED  BOOKLET—FR.EE 


Our  64-page  booklet  "  D,"  containing  more  than  100  photographic  glimpses    /jSb 
of  this  great  Temple   of   Health  and  its  surroundings,  gives    an  inter-     /  ^t* 
esting  account  of  the   Battle  Creek    Sanitarium   System  of  Health  y/f?^ 
Culture  for  sick  and  well.    It  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  sign  the  y^&* 
attached  request  coupon  and  mail  it  to 


THE   SANITARIUM,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


Please    mail     to    my 
address     below    your     illus- 
trated booklet "D"  as  advertised 
in     The     Literary   Digest 
•'06. 


Name 


Address 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Here's  Lunch 


Always 
Ready 


Always  Good 


Lunch  hour  !  With  a  feeling  of  irritation 
the  busy  man  breaks  off  work  when  his 
mind  is  clearest.  He  hnrries  to  a  noisy, 
crowded  restaurant  and  gulps  down  heavy 
food.  Rushing  back  to  work,  he  expects 
his  mind  to  toss  off  the  uncompleted  work. 

But  it  doesn't.  Throughout  the  afternoon 
the  brain  is  a  drone,  because  its  blood  sup- 
ply is  robbed  by  the  process  of  digestion. 

Time  lost,  work  undone,  and  a  fine  start 
for  indigestion.  A  good  foundation  for 
worry  and  ill  humor  in  the  evening. 

Try  another  way. 

Omit  the  heavy  food  lunch  and  eat  at  noon 
a  half  dozen  or  dozen  (more  if  desired)  of 

Horlick's  Malted   Milk 

Lunch  Tablets 

This  lunch  is  always  at  hand.  Partially 
pre-digested,  it  does  "not  tax  the  digestion. 
The  brain  securing  its  needed  blood  supply 
is  keen  and  quick  as  in  the  morning.  The 
day's  work  vanishes.  With  a  sharp  appetite 
and  a  care-free  mind,   you  greet    dinner. 

SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER 

Readers  of  the  Literary  Digest,  who 
will  send  us  the  attached  coupon  will  receive, 
free  and  prepaid,  Horlick's  Special  Vest 
Pocket  Lunch  Case,  an  attractive  and  handy 
little  box,  filled  with  tablets.  These  Tab- 
lets are  the  famous  HORLICK'S  MALTED 
MILK  pressed  into  lozenges  and  flavored 
with  chocolate. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 


Cut  Out  and  Mall  This  Coupon 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  COMPANY, 
Racine,   Wis. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  Horlick' '  s  Special  Vest 
Pocket  Lunch  Case. 

Name 

City 

State  


To  sweetly  wedge  your  way  into 
her  affections  keep  her  well 
provided  with 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

M  i  1PIIEN  F.  'WHITMAN  <fc SON, 
1310  (hrMnutSt.,  1'litU. 


Let  Mr  Quote  Ton  a  Price  on  a 

Chatham  Incubator 

Rtf  Inr.iln.  r  taol    frr.       Ika'l  l), Ink 
li        .•   r    until   you   tiMr 

Pre*.  Iftnhnn  CamphrU  Co.  ,  Ltd., 
1*1  .  Drln.lt.  Wlrh. 
-     •    ItM    > 

►IJkii  "■"  III. 7,  T»|*ki,  W.u 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  North  Wind's  Mustering. 

By  Chester  Firkins. 

From  the  dark  of  the  Boreal  seas. 

From  the  midnight  morn  of  the  pole, 
To  the  sands  of  your  Southland  leas, 

Where  sweltering  cities  roll; 
From  the  still  of  the  Caves  of  the  Cold, 

To  the  resonant  marches  of  men, 
By  the  wind  that  runs,  I  summon  my  sons 

To  the  arms  of  the  North  again. 
To  the  ships  of  the  scurrying  main, 

Where  the  stern-wheels  southward  thrum, 
To  the  lands  of  the  Sun  and  the  Rain, 

On  the  wings  of  the  dark  I  come; 
And  never  thy  Love,  nor  the  lure 

Of  thy  Fame  shall  make  thee  free, 
For  a  sail  or  a  soul,  at  my  rallying  roll, 

Must  turn  to  the  North  with  me. 

Ye  have  fathomed  the  fines  of  the  East 

And  the  reach  of  the  West  ye  know, 
And  the  wilds  of  the  Earth,  as  the  beast, 

Ye  have  tamed  to  the  whip  and  the  hoe; 
But  the  breath  of  my  pitiless  plains 

Ye  have  faced — Ye  have  failed  of  the  goal; 
And  the  drums  of  the  North,  they  shall  summon  ye 
forth, 

Till  ye  win  to  the  prize  of  the  Pole! 

— From  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (December). 


The  Pilot. 

By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 

From  the  Past  and  Unavailing 
Out  of  cloudland  we  are  steering; 
After  groping,  after  fearing, 
Into  starlight  we  come  trailing, 
And  we  find  the  stars  are  true. 
Still,  0  comrade,  what  of  you? 
You  are  gone,  but  we  art  sailing, 
And  the  old  ways  are  all  new. 

For  the  Lost  and  Unreturning 
We  have  drifted,  we  have  waited; 
TJncommanded  and  unrated, 
We  have  tossed  and  wandered,  yearning 
For  a  charm  that  comes  no  more 
From  the  old  lights  by  the  shore; 
We  have  shamed  ourselves  in  learning 
What  you  knew  so  long  before. 

For  the  Breed  of  the  Far-going 

Who   are  strangers,   and   all  brothers, 

May  forget  no  more  than  others 

Who  look  seaward  with  eyes  flowing. 

But  are  brothers  to  bewail 

One  who  fought  so  foul  a  gale? 

You  have  won  beyond  our  knowing, 

You  are  gone,  but  yet  we  sail. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (December). 


The  Severn  Sea. 

By  Wilfrid  L.  Randell. 

0  fairy  Sleep,  take  thou  my  hand 

And  lead  me  down  some  long  dream-lane 
Hid  in  the  heart  of  that  dear  land 
Where,  from  a  brambled  hill,  again 

1  may  behold  those  dim,  gray  towers 
That  soared  between  the  mist  and  me; 

Where,  through  a  silver  veil  of  showers, 
Glimmers  the  distant  Severn  Sea. 

Strannc  calm   that   thrills   the   fretful  heart 
From    that    far-shining  I    gleam! 

Life    drops    her   motley,    steps   apart 
With    folded    hands   awhile    to    dream; 

Deep  in  1  n  dwells 

pride,   or   mystery 


<JKKAT    BEAR    SPKINCI    WAT 

"It*  Purity  has  niml.    It  famous." 


§£«i2lXmas  Offering 

Mexican  and  Indian  Handicraft 

We  are  the  world's  largest  retailers 
of  genuine  Mexican  and  Indian  Handi- 
craft. We  buy  direct  from  native  work- 
ers and  sell  direct  to  you,  saving  half 
regular  retail  prices.  We  warrant  all 
we  sell  and  guarantee  satisfaction- 
money  back  if  desired.  Read  carefully 
these  special  offerings. 

SOc  Handsome  Drawnwork 
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Handkerchiefs 


m 


These  beautiful  handkerchiefs  are 
genuine  hand  drawnwork  on  fine  linen 
;  lawn.  Full  11  ins.  square,  as  illustrated, 
'  assorted  designs.  Retail  regularly  at 
60c  each;  our  special  Xmas  offer,  the  1 
handkerchiefs  sent  prepaid  for  only 
81.00.  Top  handkerchief  In  Illustration 
sent  alone  for  40c,  other  3,  30c  each. 

Knwork  Centerpiece  50c 

Warranted  genuine  Mexican  hand-made  on  pure  lin- 
en that  will  wear  and  wash  well;  Imported  direct 
from  our  best  Mexican  workers  in  Mexico.    3  rows 
fine  drawn-work,  hemstitched,  10 Inches  square, 
full  11.00  value,  sent  prepaid  for  only  50  cents. 
Same  thing  in  larger  sizes  at  these  special 
prices:  16  in.  11.15;  20  In.  11.85;  24  In.  82.00; 
83  in.  83.00.     Linen  Dollies  to  match,  Z 
rows  of  work,  6  In.  20c. ;  8  In.  30c.  Tray 
cloths  to  match,    12x18  ins.  81.10; 
16x32  ins.  82.35;     20x45  ins.  83.50. 
Special  Prices  on  Sets:  24  In.  Cen- 
ter and  6,  6-in.  doilies  for  only   83.00; 
33 in.  Center  and  6, 8-in.  dollies  only  84.50. 

Hand-made 

Indian  Basket  15c 

Hand  woven  by  Indians  from 
palm  fibre;  5  inches  high,  durable, 
useful,  ornamental.    Sold   every- 
where  for  60c.    Our  special  price  pre- 
paid for  15c.     Two  different  designs  for 
25c ;  5  for  50c. 


$18.00  Pueblo  Indian  Rug 
for  $10.00  wilh^|alkrt 

m 


+4-4- 
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Hand  woven 
from  pure,  hand- 
spun  wool  by  In- 
dian weavers;  fast 
colors  In  rich  red, 
black  and  white. 
Fine  close  weave) 
last  a  generation. 
Warranted  abso- 
lutely genni  ne. 
Size  30x60  Inches, 
worth  818.00,  de- 
livered prepaid  by 
express  tlO.00.  Any  size,  color  or  design  woven  to  order. 
To  Introduce  these  rugs  we  give,  for 
Dec.  only,  with  each  rug,  fine  hand- 
woven  82.00  Zunl  Indian  basket,  14 
ins.  wide,  as  shown,  free. 

Free  Premiums  g^aSSSS  SJSSS 

Pin,  hand-made,  Swastika  Cross  (good  luck)  de- , 
sign,  free,  with  orders  of  82.50  or  more.    One  5  I 
inch  Indian  basket  (shown  above)  free  with 
orders  lor  81.00. 

Our  beautiful  80  p.  Art  Catalogue  of  Mexican  I 
and  Indian  Handicraft  sent  free  with  orders,  or  I 
alone  4  cents. 

Orders  filled  same  day  received— no  delay.     Order  today 
— satisfaction  guaranteed. 

The  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  Co.,  Dept.D12  Mesilli  Park.N.Mex. 

Largest  Retailers  Genuine  Itvlian  and  Mexican  Handicraft 

in  the  World. 


THE  MOST  ACCEPTABLE 

XMAS  PRESENT 

FOR  OLD  &  YOUNG 


'sy^ 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  <&<//*/!/  STORES 

8  AUTHORIZED  SALES  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


Xaadars  of  TM  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tin  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Old  Book!   nnrt   Mag-as  turn   nought  and  Sold 
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When  the  sweet  surge  of  evening  bells 
Besets   the   darkening   Severn   Sea  ? 

Pale  fairy  Sleep,  who  dost  invest 

The  blind  abyss  of  piteous  night, 
I  too  have  dreams,  that  to  the  West 

Wing    their    unswerving,    hopeless    flight — 
For  ever  as  the  skies  enlace 

Their  skeins  of  starry  fantasy 
I  seek  again  one  wistful  face 

Beside  the  enchanted  Severn  Sea. 

O  brave,  unsullied  Western  land, 

Where  love  is  more  than  fame  or  birth! 
Oft  we  roamed  thee,  hand  in  hand, 

One  with  the  passion  of  the  earth; 
But  now  our  voices  call  in  vain, 

And  the  hot  tears  arc  spent  of  thee: 
Might  we  but  live  and  love  again 

Within  the  sound  of  Severn  Sea! 
-From  The  Spectator  (London,  November  10). 


Home  at  Evening. 

By  Algernon  Tassin. 

See,  dear,  the  old  blind  singer,  lame,  footsore, 
Grope    doubtfully    along    the    emptying    street, 
His  mute  face  searching  ever,  yet  his  feet 

Feeling  their  conscious  way  to  his  own  door. 

What  the  eyes  lack,  the  sharpened  ears  restore; 
His  sense  is  keen  to  catch  the  delicate  beat 
Which  minute  ripples  of  the  air  repeat — 

A  stir  of  guiding  wings,  unfelt  before. 

"There  is  a  sight  in  blindness,"  and  a  strength 
Out  of  deficiency,   confirming  us. 

Poor  in  all  else,  my  very  want  of  thee 
Did  walk  before  my  steps  until  at  length, 


NO  COFFEE 
The  Doctor  Said. 


Coffee  slavery  is  not  much  different  from 
alcohol  or  any  other  drug.  But  many  peo- 
ple don't  realize  that  coffee  contains  a  poi- 
sonous, habit- forming  drug — caffeine. 

They  get  into  habit  of  using  coffee,  and 
no  wonder,  when  some  writers  for  respecta- 
ble magazines  and  papers  speak  of  coffee  as 
"harmless." 

Of  course  it  doesn't  paralyze  one  in  a 
short  time  like  alcohol,  or  put  one  to  sleep 
like  morphine,  but  it  slowly  acts  on  the 
heart,  kidneys  and  nerves,  and  soon  forms 
a  drug-habit,  just  the  same,  and  one  that  is 
the  cause  of  many  overlooked  ailments. 

"  I  wish  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  other 
coffee  slaves,"  writes  a  Vt.  young  lady, 
"  What  Postum  Food  Coffee  has  done  for  me. 

'  Up  to  a  year  ago  I  thought  I  could  not 
eat  my  breakfast  if  I  did  not  have  at  least 
2  cups  of  coffee,  and  sometimes  during  the 
day,  if  very  tired,  I  would  have  another 
cup. 

"I  was  annoyed  with  indigestion,  heart 
trouble,  bad  feeling  in  my  head,  and  sleep- 
lessness. Our  family  doctor,  whom  I  con- 
sulted, asked  me  if  I  drank  coffee.  I  said  I 
did  and  could  not  get  along  without  it. 

"  He  told  me  it  was  the  direct  cause  of 
my  ailments,  and  advised  me  to  drink  Pos- 
tum. I  had  no  faith  in  it,  but  finally  tried 
it.  The  first  cup  was  not  boiled  long  enough 
and  was  distasteful,  and  I  vowed  I  would 
not  drink  any  more. 

"But  after  a  neighbor  told  me  to  cook  it 
longer  I  found  Postum  was  much  superior 
in  flavor  to  my  coffee.  I  am  no  longer  ner- 
vous, my  stomach  troubles  have  ceased,  my 
heart  action  is  fine,  and  from  105  lbs.  weight 
when  I  began  Postum,  I  now  weigh  138  lbs. 
I  give  all  the  credit  to  Postum  as  I  did  not 
change  my  other  diet  in  anyway."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "  There's  a  reason." 


The 

Trade-Mark 

Above 

printed  in  red  and 

black,  is  sewn  on  the 

end  of  every  genuine    JP'^BI 

Ostermoor    Mattress. 

It  protects  you  against  substitution, 

and  guarantees  you  the  one  mattress 

that  is  built,  not  stuffed,  made  of 

clean  Ostermoor  sheets,  hand-laid  in 

the  ticking,  will  not  mat,  get  hard  or  lumpy, 

and  never  needs  re-making;  the  one  mattress 

that  remains  always  soft,  even,   comfortable 

and  sleep-inducing. 

Samples   of   Ticking 
Valuable  Book  Free 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon  and  we  will  send 
you  free,  full  line  of  ticking  samples,  our  handsome  141- 
page  book, "The  Test  of  Time,"  and  name  of  your  local 
authorized  Ostermoor  dealer. 

You  can  select  a  ticking  to  harmonize  with  the  fur- 
nishings of  your  room  and  suit  your  individual  taste  with 
the  samples  which  we  will  send  you.  They  include  the 
new  Mercerized  Art  Twills  in  fancy  stripe  with  floral 
effects  of  Blue,  Pink,  Yellow,  Green  and  Lavender:  Gray 
and  White  dust-proof  satin  finish  ticking,  striped  in  linen 
effects;    Blue  and  White    Herringbone;   and  the  staple 
A.C.A.  ticking,  wide  or  narrow  stripe.    Send  in  coupon  to-day  while  we  can 
supply  the  full  line  of  tickings  at  regular  prices. 

We  Sell  By  Mail,  or  Through  2,500  Ostermoor  Dealers 


OSTERMOOR  *  CO. 
119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 


Exclusive  Ostermoor  agencies  everywhere— that  is  our  aim.    We  were        /   With 

compelled  to  this  move  by  the  necessity       /  r,|Mse  send  me  vour  .u. 

of  protecting  the  public  against  worth-       /nZ    ^111^1.        V 

less  imitations.     Your  Ostermoor  deal-         /  page  book  and  free 

er— be  sure  to  ask  us  who  he  is— he       /  ^IMPIKS 

will  show  you  a  mattress  with  the       /  d>*wi«  n^J 

Ostermoor  name  and  trade-mark        '   of  ticking  used  on  the  Ostermoor,  and 

label  sewn  on  the  end.   Mattress       /   the  name  of  my  Ostermoor  dealer. 

shipped,  express  paid  by  us, 

same  day  check  is  received, 

if  you  order  of  us  by  mail.        /  Name . 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY 

119  Elizabeth  Street      / 

New  York  /Address. 

Canada:  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


SIZES  AND  PRICES  : 

1  ft.  6  In.  wide,  25  lbs.  $8.35 
3  ft.  wide,  30  lbs.       10.00 

3  ft.  6  in.  wide. l.i  lbs.  11.70 

4  ft.  wide,  40  lbs.       13.35 
4  ft.  6  In.  wide. 45  lbs.  15.00 

All  6  ft.  3  Inches  long 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

In  two  parts  60c.  extra. 

Special  sizes,  special  prices. 


2-  tr~  Humphrey 

PREPAID      ^A\  5^k  C  \<Z 

UV3.1   STOVE 

is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 
-k  economical  gas  heating 
^ stove  made,  and  the  only 
one  thot  forces  the  heat  out 
-  al  on  n  I  lif  floor  where  most 
needed.  Made  of  copper  plated 
die  pressed  steel,  all  heavily 
nickeled. 

10  Days'  Trial. 

i   Order  a  stove  to-day. 

If  for  any  reason   >ou 

are     dissatisfied    with 

your  purchase,  return  it  at 

our  expense  and  ftet  your 

money    hnrk.      Catalogs 

^free.     Write  to-d»>  . 

Two  Stoves  in  One. 

Humphrey  Co.,  Dept.  L  12,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


pounds 


"&€ 


Read  it ! 
Take  it  Home! 

A  delightfully 
droll  series  of 
verses  with  pic- 
tures to  corre- 
spond. 

$1.00  net 

Postage,  10  cents 

Thos.    Y.    Crowell    &    Co.,    New    York 


You  CAN  BIND  papers,  sermons,  letters,  maps  or 
charts  almost  instantaneously,  with  or  without  covers, 
by  snapping  on  a  Klip.  Sample  dozen  Klips,  6  sizes, 
wiiti  pair  of  keys  for  adjustment,  75c.  Covers  to 
order.     Price  list  free. 

H.   H.   BALLARD,  337,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


MAN    WANTED 

In  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS.  No  canvassing  or 
soiiriting  required.  Experience  unnecessary  if  honest, 
ambitious  and  willing  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly 
by  mail  and  become  our  local  representative.  Many 
make  1800  to  KS00  monthly.  Write  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars. Address  either  office. 

NATIONAL    CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY    CO. 

Salt*  339,  II  Di-nrhorn  St,  or  Suite  339,  1410  "II"  St. 

CHICACO,  ILL.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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To  Catholics! 


The  Catholic  World,      - 
Gof fine's  Instructions, 

Total,  $4.50 


$^  1    Xmas  Special— $  *% 
'•*,    J    Both  for   .   .    «3 

tC  A     C/i  ^al 


"  It  is  an  exceptionally  strong  number.  We  find,  as  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  such  a  journal,  more  than  one  paper 
on  the  burning  questions  of  the  day." 

—  The  London  Tablet. 


"  The  Catholic  World  stands 
for     something     intellectually 
definite." 
— The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  criticisms  of  these  well  known  literary  authorities,  The  Post  and  The 
Tablet,  are  only  two  of  many  complimentary  things  that  have  been  and  are 
being  said  about  The  Catholic  World.  "The  Cumulative  Book  Review 
Digest"  classes  it  as  one  of  the  29  leading  publications  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world.  Its  contributors  are  the  representative  writers  of  France,  England 
and  America.  It  has  introduced  to  the  public  many  of  America's  best  writers. 
It  fulfills  its  name,  and,  although  American  in  sympathy,  is  not  parochial  or 
national,  but  world-extensive  in  its  point  of  view. 

Also,  it  sets  forth  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  way  that  is 
interesting  to  non-Catholics  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  Church.  It  en- 
courages correct  thinking  and  clear,  unbiased  views.  The  Catholic  World  is 
a  large  $3  worth,  but  to  those  who  now  send  check  or  money  order  for  $3 
(made  payable  to  The  Catholic  World),  there  will  be  sent  at  this  season, 

Qof fine's  Instructions  Free 

A  Home  Study  Course  In  Christian  Doctrine 

Goffine's  Instructions  is  a  700  page  volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  stamped 
in  gold.  It  tells  you  what  Catholicism  is,  covers  all  points  of  history  and  doctrine, 
describes  the  Holy  Land,  contains  the  Lives  of  many  of  the  Saints  and  Epistles 
and  Gospels  for  every  Sunday  and  Holy  day. 

Attractive  Opening  for  Agents — One  to  a  Parish 

A  very  interesting  proposition  is  offered  to  agents  in  every  Catholic  parish  in  the 
United  States — one  to  a  parish.     Write  immediately.     Unusual  Christmas  offer. 

THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD,  Published  by  Paulist  Fathers,  124  West  60th  St.,  New  York  City 


Sectional 
bookcases 


'!    RfflOVABU 


You  Don't 
a*t  Done 


when  you 
buy  a 

"Gunn" 


Roller  Bearing,  non  =  Bindlnq  Doors 

A  postal  card  will  bring  our  new  complete 
catalogue  with  valuable  suggestions  for 
library  furnishing.  Write  to-day. 

GUNN  FURNITURE  C0./,ranLhapids 

Mhv.  ol  Cijnn  Dnk»  ind  Film*  Devices. 


/—  (iitts  for  Catholics 

Fine  Jeweled  Rosaries 

make  most  acceptable 
gifts.    Our  Special  Xmas 
OHer  has  never    been 
equaled.    Five  Decade 
Kosary  Beads— best  imita-i 
t  ion  faceted  j  ewels— choice 
of  eight  colors,  Amethyst, 
Emerald,    Garnet.     Moon- 
stone, Pearl,  Sapphire,  To- 
paz orTurquoise— mounted 
in  rolled  gold  plate.    In 
neat  sati  n-lined box.  War- 
ranted 10  years.    Special 
1906  Xmas  price,  15K  in.. 
$1.75;  18  in.,  $3  00. 

A    Better   Quality 
Guaranteed 20  Years 

Oval  soldered  links— (Jru-    ^— ^— — — — — — 

cifix  extra  heavy  Roman  gold  finish  —  Corpus  full 
modeled.    18  in.,  $3.00;  21  In.,  $4.00.    State  color  of 
beads  wanted  and  order  today  while  stock  is  com- 
plete.   Your  money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 
W.  J.  FEKLEYW).,  Church  Uoods,  10  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


MONEY  WANTED 


World-stained  and  worn,   I   came — O   marvelous.' 
Unto  thy  heart  all  warmed  and  lit  for  me. 

— From    The    Reader   (November). 
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on  approved 
Farm  Mortgages 


"AN 


I 


NTROOU  CTION    TO 

UNITARIANISM" 

.'•r*.   uml  «>thT   Unitarian   aer- 
P.    O.    M. 
Place,  C'Miiuridge,  Mnp*. 


If  you  have  money  for  investment  send  forour  list 
of  five  and  ten-year  farm  mortgages  which  pay  the 
investor  5,  hy,  and  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Principal 
and  Interest  payable  in  gold  and  remitted  to  any  post 
Office  free  of  expense  to  the  investor.  We  make  a 
personal  ex  ami  nation  of  all  lands,  and  make  no  loan 
thereon  toexoeed  40  pereent. of  the  value  of  the 
security.  We  maintain  an  active  personal  interest 
throughout  the  life  of  the  loan  ;  see  that  interest  an  ■! 
principal  are  promptly  paid,  and  that  no  deteriora- 
tion in  the  aeoorttj  occurs.  We  have  been  making 
fane  mortgages  in  this  locality  ever  since  18Ki,  are 
acquainted  with  land  values  and  have  never  lost  a 
dollar  for  any  client.  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet, 
telling  all  about  our  securities. 

E.  J.  LANDER  Sl  CO. 
Box  "8"  Crand  Forks,  N.  D. 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

Send  f       I   Kit      dialogue  and  list  of 
over  4,000  rhun  hos  using  our  cups. 
Kanltary  Communion  Outfit  <  o. 
SI  111    *tr**t,  Rooheat«>r,  V  V. 


The  Jew  to  Jesus. 

By  Florence  Kiper. 

0  man  of  my  people,  I  alone 

Among  these  alien  ones  can  know  thy  face, 

1  who  have  felt  the  kinship  of  our  race 

Burn  in  me  as  I  sit  where  they  intone 
Thy  praises — those,   who   striving   to   make   known 
A  God  for  sacrifice,  have  missed  the  grace 
Of  thy  sweet  human  meaning  in  its  place, 
Thou  who  art  of  our  blood-bond  and  our  own. 

Are  we  not  sharers  of  thy  Passion?     Yea, 
In   spirit-anguish   closely   by   thy   side 
We  have   drained   the  bitter  cup,    and   tortured, 
felt 
With  thee  the  bruising  of  each  heavy  welt. 
In  every  land  is  our  Gethsemane. 
A   thousand    times   have   we   been   crucified. 
— From  The  Century  Magazine  (December). 


PERSONAL. 

Some  Intrepid  Women. — Some  specimens  of 
the  "weaker  sex"  who  have  outdone  most  men  in 
daring  are  made  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker,  for 
example,  has  crossed  the  frozen  wastes  of  Northern 
Labrador,  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  has  made  an  equally 
perilous  trip  into  the  same  region.  The  latter  went 
in  search  of  her  husband's  ill-fated  expedition,  the 
former  made  the  trip  as  a  honeymoon  adventure. 
Miss  Annie  Peck,  Miss  E.  Duncan,  and  Mrs.  Laura 
Fitzgerald  are  famous  mountain-climbers.  Still 
more  famous  is  Mrs.  Fannie  Bullock  Workman, 
who  has,  with  her  husband,  climbed  peaks  in  the 
Himalayas  that  have  never  known  a  human  foot 
before.     We   read : 

Mrs.  Workman  is  a  daughter  of  ex-Governor 
Bullock,  of  Massachusetts.  She  has  a  handsome 
home  in  Worcester,  but  so  great  is  her  enthusiasm  for 
mountain-climbing  that  the  intervals  when  she  is 
at  home  are  rare. 

In  1903  the  Workmans  captured  the  world's 
record  for  mountain-scaling  by  going  to  the  top  of 
one  peak  22,28.5  feet  high.  This  is  more  than  four 
miles  in  the  air,  and  what  it  means  to  be  at  this 
awful  height  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  had  some  experience  in  this  most  dangerous 
form  of  sport. 

At  21,000  feet  animals  die,  the  air  is  so  rare  that 
none  but  the  trained  mountain-climber  can  breathe, 
alcohol-lamps  refuse  to  burn,  and  the  thermometer 
gets  so  far  below  the  zero  mark  that  it  stops  regis- 
tering. 

It  has  been  to  the  investigation  of  such  heights 
as  these  that  the  exploration  mania  has  carried 
Mrs.   Workman. 

She  and  her  husband  were  the  first  to  explore 
the  Chonggo  Loongma  Glacier,  in  India,  which 
feat  attracted  so  much  attention  among  geographers 
that  it  won  for  the  Workmans  the  honor  of  a  com- 
plimentary breakfast  in  France. 

Mrs.  Workman  made  the  first  three  record  ascents 
tor  women  in  India,  in  the  Karakoruam,  and  her 
work  had  results  of  such  value  that  she  was  invited 
to  lecture  before  the  geographical  and  scientific 
societies  in  France,  England.  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the   United   States. 

In  the  last  stages  of  the  famous  ascent  of  the 
Koser  Gunge,  Mrs.  Workman  had  the  experience 
of  sleeping  twenty  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  She 
relates  t  hat  it  was  impossible  to  slumber  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  as  the  intense  difficulty 
of  breathing  awakened  her  continually. 

During  part  of  the  final  Stages  of  tins  ascent   the 

■nans    had     to    >m    .ili'tig    without    a  guide,  for 

the  overpowering    mountain    sickness   had   claimed 
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victims  of  the  most  of  the  coolies,  none  of  whom 
can  get  along  much  above  15,000  feet.  Frequently 
the  daring  woman  sank  up  to  her  waist  in  snow, 
and  once  went  over  her  head,  and  nearly  smothered. 
Yet  the  next  day,  after  the  must  difficult  of  ascents, 
she  was  in  shape  again  to  continue. 


The  Poetry  of  Commerce.  An  illustration  of 
how  even  the  sordid  grind  of  industry  may  bi 
an  inspiration  to  a  poet  or  novelist  is  afforded  l>y 
Paul  Adam,  the  distinguished  French  writer.  His 
Vues  d'Amerique,  published  last  spring,  was  at 
once  a  glorification  of  American  commercial  and 
industrial  energy  and  an  appeal  to  his  compatriots 
to  be  more  energetic  along  practical  lines.  He  has 
been  partly  reconciled,  however  (by  the  latest  events 
in  the  world  of  finance),  to  the  secondary  role  his 
country  plays  in  commerce  and  industry.  In  a 
recent  number  of  Le  Journal  (Paris)  he  says: 

Science,  brought  into  the  service  of  the  factories,  is 
consuming  the  bones  of  the  earth  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
Over  the  entire  surface  of  our  planet  the  sons  of  Pro- 
metheus are  multiplying  the  power  of  the  thunderbolt, 
enslaved  and  fertilized  by  the  labor  of  genius.  Ger- 
many with  its  chemistry,  England  with  its  forges, 
America  with  its  machines,  are  striving  and  achiev- 
ing divinely.  Vikings  and  Teutons  vie  with  each 
other.  The  beat  of  their  hammers  en  the  anvils 
resounds  around  the  globe,  quickening  their  vigor, 
as  in  the  Wagnerian  music-drama  it  quickens  the 
vigor  of  the  dwarfs  who  fashion  the  sword  of  the 
hero.  Better  than  the  volcanoes  of  intermittent 
flame  the  high  furnaces  illumine  the  nights  of  the 
two  hemispheres;  they  redden  the  Great  Bear  and 
the  Southern  Cross. 

The  world  has  become  one  immense  roaring  forge 

A  DOCTOR'S  TRIALS 
He  Sometimes  Gets  Sick  Like  Other  People. 


Even  doing  good  to  people  is  hard  work 
if  you  have  too  much  of  it  to  do. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  hard- 
working, conscientious  family  doctor.  He 
has  troubles  of  his  own — often  gets  caught 
in  the  rain  or  snow,  or  loses  so  much  sleep 
he  sometimes  gets  out  of  sorts.  An  over- 
worked Ohio  doctor  tells  his  experience  : 

"About  three  years  ago  as  the  result  of 
doing  two  men's  work,  attending  a  large 
practice  and  looking  after  the  details  of 
another  business,  my  health  broke  down 
completely,  and  I  was  little  better  than  a 
physical  wreck. 

"  I  suffered  from  indigestion  and  consti- 
pation, loss  of  weight  and  appetite,  bloating 
and  pain  after  meals,  loss  of  memory  and 
lack  of  nerve  force  for  continued  mental 
application. 

"I  became  irritable,  easily  angered  and 
despondent  without  cause.  The  heart's 
action  became  irregular  and  weak,  with  fre- 
quent attacks  of  palpitation  during  the  first 
hour  or  two  after  retiring. 

"  Some  Grape-Nuts  and  cut  bananas  came 
for  my  lunch  one  day  and  pleased  me  par- 
ticular!}' with  the  result.  I  got  more  satis- 
faction from  it  than  from  anything  I  had 
eaten  for  months,  and  on  further  investiga- 
tion and  use,  adopted  Grape-Nuts  for  my 
morning  and  evening  meals,  served  usually 
with  cream  and  a  sprinkle  of  salt  or  sugar. 

"  My  improvement  was  rapid  and  perma- 
nent in  weight  as  well  as  in  physical  and 
mental  endurance.  In  a  word,  I  am  filled 
with  the  joy  of  living  again,  and  continue 
the  daily  use  of  Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast 
and  often  for  the  evening  meal. 

"  The  little  pamphlet,  '  The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,'  found  in  pkgs.,  is  invariably  saved 
and  handed  to  some  needy  patient  along 
with  the  indicated  remedy."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle"  Creek,  Mich. 
"There's  a  reason." 


Piano -Craft 


The  Steinway  embodies  the  original,  creative  thought  and  the  hoarded 
piano-craft  of  a  long  line  of  born  piano-builders  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  its  perfection.  This,  in  a  word,  explains  the  mystery  of  its  supremacy. 
The  Steinway  is  greater  than  others  because  greater  skill  and  genius  and 
more  concentrated  effort  have  been  put  into  its  making  than  in  that  of  all 
other  pianos  taken  together. 

STONWAY 

upon  the  fallboard  is  more  than  a  mere  name  ;  it  is  an  absolute  guarantee 
that  not  only  are  Steinway  inventions  and  methods  employed  in  its  manufac- 
ture, but  that  it  is  really  built  by  the  Steinways,  eight  of  whom  are  at 
present  actively  engaged  in  the  business. 

When  you  purchase  a  Steinway,  whether  it  be  a  Vertegrand  at  $500,  or 
a  Louis  XIV  at  several  times  that  amount,  it  is  a  Steinivay  from  beautiful 
tone  to  artistic  finish — a  Steinway  pure  and  simple,  requiring  no  mechanical 
devices  or  adventitious  aids  to  recommend  it. 

The  latest,  and  in  many  respects  the  greatest,  triumph  of  Steinway 
piano-craft  is  the  Vertegrand.  It  can  be  bought  from  any  author- 
ized Steinway  dealer,  with  cost  of  freight  and  handling  added. 


Illustrated  catalogue   and 
booklet  "  The  Triumph  of  the 
Vertegrand"   sent    upon   re- 
quest,  and   mention  of 
this  Magazine. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107  and  109  East  14th  St 


BROWN'S  Famous  Pictures 


CEO.  P.   BROWN   it  CO. 


Reproductions  ot  fa- 
mous Paintings,  Portraits 
and  Homes  of  Famous 
People,  etc.  Thousands 
of  subjects,  size  5  '4  x  8,  1 
cent  each,    120  for  $1. 

Send  2c.  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Wc  will  send  2 
sample  pictures  and  big 
catalogue  with  1000  minia- 
ture Illustrations. 

Colored  Pictures  of  Birds 

Size    5x7,   2   cts.  each. 
$1.75  per  100.    Catalogue 
and  sample  for  2c.  stamp. 
Beverly,  Mass 


Debenture  Bonds 


Seen red   by  real   estate.     Interest 


FIRST  TRUST*" SAVINGS  BANK. 

BILLINGS. MONT. 


Try  it  Yourself  for  1 0  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

If  n**t   satisfactory,    return  it   and   do   questions  asked 
l);uis'  tip  Top   Duplicator   is   the   reauh   ol  25  yean, 

rpjjjjjB^-^-—  experience  --  I   and   endorsed   by 

Mthui's;inds  di  business  houses  nnd  individu- 
als UlO  copies  from  pen-written  and  50 
copies  from  type* written  original — Clear, 
(lean,  Perfect.    Complete  Duplicator,  Cap 

-t7.f      prints  83^  X  13  in.      price  ?«>.UO. 
r'ellx  P.  Dans  Duplicator  Company 
J3  DtU  Hide.,  HI  John  Street,  Ke»   York 
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Build  Your  Home 

Get  "Sargent's  Book  of  Designs*' 
before  you  select  the  hardware  trim- 
mings  for   your   home.       With    its 
assistance   you  will  be  able  to  select 
hardware   that   is  in  perfect   harmony 
with  any  style  of  architecture  or  interior 
finish.     If  you  wish  different  designs  to 
match  the  decorative  schemes  of  different 
apartments,    this   book   will  make    their 
selection  a  pleasurable  certainty. 

SARGENT'S 

Artistic  Hardware 

combines  character  with  utility  and  dura 
bility.  Its  specification  always  insures 
lifelong  satisfaction. 

The  Easy  Spring  Principle  of  Sargent's 
Locks  reduces  friction,  saves  wear,  and 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  lock. 

Our  Book  of  Designs  will  be  of  real  value 
to  you.  Fifty-eight  beautiful  half-tone  re- 
productions of  artistic  designs,  with  valu- 
able suggestions  to  home  builders.  Sent 
free  on  application. 

.  SARGENT  S  CO., 

>*=,      160  LEONARD  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


"A  Hill  Climber 

Built  in  the  HilK" 


Jlndi-I   "(J 
Ullde 


for    1907. 

ufieur's  choice, 
.'■i '«  pride,  the 
■    ■ 

for  hills,  sand 

ml  speed, 

CIFU    VTIONS 

—86  h.  p,     Kuienber 

120  in.  wheel 

■ '  rea — se- 

rpe  staling  gciir 

•a  —  powerful 

«  FREE. 


Addrr^:    TIIK    BARTHOLOMEW    CO.,    8U  (Hide   SU,   1'eorU,   III. 


Whitman  Saddle  f*^& 

$65 


Iwnys  preferred    by 
1  iuh- 
-  urt.     <  '< ' 

i ' 

■•ii  r."     Add] 

mli'.f  iv.  im  Chuton  St.,  I«w 


for  increasing  the  welfare  of  the  peoples.  Loco- 
motives, automobiles,  aeroplanes,  and  steamboats, 
winged  for  speed,  emerge  from  their  innumerable 
caverns.  Modern  monsters  endowed  with  mag- 
nificent wills,  mightier  than  the  antediluvian  mon- 
sters, they  whirl  their  originator,  man,  through  the 
air  and  across  seas  and  continents.  What  poet 
will  celebrate  this  second  creation  in  eternal  strophes? 
For  the  ancient  gods  are  outdone.  The  threat  of 
the  Titan  crucified  cf  yore  on  the  summit  of  Caucasus 
has  been  fulfilled. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fervor  France  assumes  the 
role  of  banker.  She  lends  to  Russia,  to  Germany, 
to  England.  Our  bank  puts  six  millions  sterling 
at  the  disposition  of  London — impoverished  by  the 
drainage  of  British  guineas  effected  by  the  indorsers 
of  New  York — and  does  it  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  While  the  rate  of  discount  mounts  to 
six  per  cent,  across  the  Channel,  it  remains  three 
per  cent,  with  us.  Our  richness  in  the  pre.-ious 
metals  is  affirmed  thus  in  a  striking  manner.  Piti- 
able merchants,  mediocre  manufacturers,  we  seem 
to  be  becoming  incomparable  bankers!  Carthage 
and  Venice  have  been  transferred  to  the  Rue  Vi- 
vienne.  Let  only  the  income  tax  spare  our  annu- 
ities, and  our  financial  omnipotence  will  attain  its 
apogee.  It  is  by  means  of  our  money  that  the 
factories  of  Germany  and  of  Russia  are  carried  on. 
If  English  money-changers  continue  to  open  offices 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  they  owe  their  ability 
to  do  so  to  the  credit  with  which  we  consent  to 
favor  their  silent  partners  of  the  London  Stock- 
Exchange.  The  outlays  occasioned  by  the  war  in 
the  Transvaal  and  its  consequences  have  absolutely 
forced  them  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
us. — Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Not  "Cold  Feet,"  but  a  Cool  Head. — Walter 
Wellman,  who  will  try  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by 
air-ship,  declared  in  a  newspaper  interview  that  his 
failure  to  start  this  year  has  been  grievously  mis- 
understood. The  summer  was  occupied  with  pre- 
liminary work,  and  the  start  was  thus  necessarily 
put  off  till  next  year.     He  says: 

We  experimented  with  the  mechanical  parts  of  the 
air-ship,  and  this  developed  some  defects.  Some  of 
these  defects  were  so  radical  that  it  would  have  been 
foolhardy  to  start  with  our  equipment  unless  certain 
changes  were  made.  This  work  of  experimenting 
took  up  our  time  until  the  close  of  summer.  We 
made  many  changes  in  our  own  machine-shop,  but 
others  we  could  not  make  there.  We  found  that 
our  air-ship  car  was  weak  and  lacked  rigidity  and 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  vibration. 

The  fact  that  we  did  not  start  for  the  pole  is  not 
a  defeat,  for  we  anticipated  not  being  able  to  get 
away  and  I  announced  that  the  experiments  might 
be  carried  through  two  or  three  years.  Some  of  the 
papers  have  spoken  in  a  light  vein  and  commented 
that  I  got  'cold  feet.'  The  fact  is  I  did  not  get 
'cold  feet,'  but  I  did  get  a  cool  head,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  will  not  start  until  all  is 
ready  and  when  we  have  an  efficient  machine  under 
us,  for  I  believe  we  have  found  the  method  of  attain- 
ing the  pole  and  exploring  the  vast  region  about 
it.  It  would  not  only  be  foolish,  but  a  blunder 
amounting  almost  to  a  crime  to  spoil  such  a  project, 
which  promises  so  much  to  the  science  of  the  world, 
to  start  hastily  or  unprepared.  Had  we  not  felt 
this  way  we  could  have  made  the  start  this  time, 
for,  from  the  observation  of  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions, Major  Hersey  became  convinced  that  the 
wind  and  weather  conditions  were  more  favorable 
than  we  had  expected. 

There  were  times  in  July  and  August  when  if  our 

ship  had  been  ready  we  would  have  been  favored 

with   a  fifteen-mile   wind   from   the  south.     In   the 

lent  of  our  people  we  could  have  attained  the 

pole  or  its  vicinity.     The  air-ship  could  have  made 

a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  increased  to  twenty-five  or 

>y  the  aid  of  a  favorable  wind.     This 

wind  held  (.;(>■    1  for  days  and  would  have  carried  us 

me    north    and    over    the    six    hundred 

'       [US  from  the 

■  back,   ready   for   the   real  work 

Our  plant  is  complete  and  ready  and  is 

three   men.     The    framework   of  the 


HfWE     INVITE 
^jj  special    attention 
to  our   Holiday 
display  in 

Sterling  Silver 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate 

which  includes 
everything  for  the 
table  and  the  boudoir 
as  well  as  fancy  arti- 
cles in  great  variety. 

meriden  Company 

Silversmiths 

International  Silver  Co.,  Successor 

218  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  26  th  Street 

(Madison  Square) 
Entrance  also  on  26th  Street,  near  Broadway 


IMPERIAL 

rna  Rugs 

A  Practical  Xmas  Gift 

To  one  who  appreciates  choice  furnish- 
ings in  the  home,  you  can  present  nothing 
more  acceptable  on  Christmas  than  an 
"  Imperial  "  Smyrna  Rug. 

Here's  a  gift  that  will  give  pleasure  for 
years,  —  handsome  enough  for  any  home,— 
not  too  expensive  for  anvoue  to  buy. 

A  gift  of  an  "  Imperial  "  is  practically  a 
gift  of  two  rugs.  It  will  twice  outwear  a 
carpet  of  equal  cost  because  it  is  a  thick, 
heavy,  pure  wool  rug,  with  both  sides 
exactly  alike  and  seamless. 

You  can  choose  from  fifty  patterns  in  Oriental. 
Two-tone  and  Delft  effects  and  can  get  any  size  from 
18  in.  x  36  in.  to  13  ft.  x  18  ft. 

_  If  your    dealer   hasn't    them,    write    for    booklet. 
Art  and  Utility,"  showing   "Imperials"   in  exact 
colors.   CAUTION.    Every  genuine  "  Imperial "  has 
I.  S.  R.  woven  in  the  selvage. 

w.  &  j.  sloane  ssaasi  i^1- 

32  E.  19th  St.  New  York 


GEM 


NAIL 
CLIPPER 


Lasts  longer  than 
other  Clippers.  Complete 
manicure  set -fits  pocket  or  purse 
— trims,  files  and  removes  hang-nails  better 
than  scissors  or  knife — Warranted— Sterling 
silver  handle,  ?i.oo. 

H.   C.   COOK  CO. 

17  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Cf. 
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balloon-shed  is  erected,  but  the  covering,  some  ten 
thousand  yards  of  canvas,  has  been  taken  down 
It  is  cut  and  fitted  and  ready  to  be  put  up.  The 
aii-ship,  the  "America,"  has  been  taken  to  Paris 
to  be  enlarged.  When  completed  she  will  be  180 
feet  long,  ss£  feet  in  diameter,  and  will  contain 
260,000    cubic    feet    of   gas. 


Speaker     Cannon's     Best     Critic  — While     the 

Speaker  of  the  House  has  never  lacked  critics,  he 
says,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,   that  the  best  critic  he  ever  had  was  his 

wife 

Mrs.  Cannon,  who  has  now  been  dead  many  years, 
was  quiet  and  domestic  in  her  tastes,  but  kept  a 
keen  and  watchful  eye  on  all  his  public  acts.  Many 
times,  after  he  had  delivered  a  speech  or  partici- 
pated in  a  whirlwind  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  has  gone  from  the 
applauding,  fawning  friends  in  the  House  to  his 
home  with  humble  heart  to  listen  to  what  Mrs. 
Cannon  had  to  say.  Sometimes  it  was  unstinted 
praise  and  congratulation,  but  again  there  were 
times  when  Mrs.  Cannon  would  begin  : 

"Well,  Joe,  that  was  very  good,  but  not  nearly 
as  good  as  you  are  capable  of  doing.  If  you  had 
given  that  one  point  a  little  more  study  and  in- 
vestigation you  would  not  have  flovmdered  about 
so  in  that  last  colloquy  you  had,"  or,  "Joe,  you 
dragged  miserably  in  your  speech.  That  last  story 
you  told  was  so  drawn  out  that  you  quite  lost  the 
point  you  were  trying  to  make.  While  I  knew 
what  you  were  driving  at,  I  believe  I  was  in  a  hope- 
less minority  in   your   audience." 

And  Mr.  Cannon  got  to  know  that  his  meet 
severe  critic  was  his  most  just  and  loving  one,  and 
for  years  he  harkened  to  all  she  had  to  say,  and 
improved  under  her  suggestions. 

Mr.  Cannon  married  down  in  Southern  Illinois  in 
the  early  days.  The  manner  of  meeting  Mrs.  Cannon 
was  not  usual.  It  seems  that  he  was  employed  to 
prosecute  a  debt  against  a  brother  of  the  Mrs. 
Cannon-to-be.  He  prosecuted  it  so  successfully 
as  to  completely  wipe  out  the  assets  of  the  brother. 
But  the  connection  with  the  suit  brought  on  an 
acquaintance  with  the  sister,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Cannon,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  making 
a  humble  start  in  the  law,  was  not  content  until 
he  had  wooed,  won,  and  wed. 

Some  of  the  crude  ways  of  the  old  days  in  early 
Ilinois,  when  men  counted  much  more  on  their 
fire  and  vigor  and  hard  common  sense  and  array 
of  fact  than  they  did  on  elegant  diction  and  eloquent 
phrasing,  still  cling  to  Mr.  Cannon.  He  does  not 
pride  himself  on  these  angularities,  but  he  is  in- 
different to  them.  He  has  said  many  times  in  my 
hearing  that  he  would  rather  have  an  ounce  of 
logic  and  hard,  cold  fact  than  all  of  the  brilliant, 
silver-tongued  oratory  which  the  most  accomplished 
orator  could  master.  In  a  way  he  has  a  contempt 
for  the  fine  points  of  language.  Don't  think  that 
he  is  incapable  of  the  most  elegant  diction  and  the 
most  perfect  word-shading,  but  it  is  not  his  favorite 
and  voluntary  form  of  speech.  He  likes  directness 
and  force,  and  most  often  when  enthused  falls  back 
into  the  primitive  forms  of  the  pioneer  days  in 
which  he  got  his  training.  He  confesses,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  an  expression  of  affection, 
that  his  crudities  of  expression  at  times  annoyed 
Mrs.  Cannon,  who  tried  to  improve  him  and  get 
him  to  abandon  them  entirely. 

"It  was  a  trial  for  her,"  he  said  one  day,  while  in 
a  reminiscent  mood,  "and  I  tried  hard  to  meet  the 
standard  she  set  for  me,  but  when  I  would  get 
interested  and  warmed  up    T   done  it.'     I   tried  to 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Exclusively  first  class  tours  leave  Chicago  January 
10th,  February  7th  and  March  2d  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Tourist  Department  of  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
and  Northwestern  Line,  for  California. 

The  trip  is  made  one  way  through  Colorado,  stop- 
overs and  side  trips  at  principal  points  of  interest  in 
the  west.  All  expenses,  railroad  fare,  sleeping  car, 
dining  car  and  hotel  accommodations  included.  For 
itineraries  and  full  particulars  write  to  S.  A.  Hutchison, 
Manager,  Tourist  Department,  212  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  New  4a  Folding 

KODAK 

For  pictures  4X  x  6/4.  inches.  In  its  construction  nothing  has 
been  neglected.  The  lenses  are  of  high  speed  (/.  8),  strictly  rectilinear 
and  being  of  8/^  inch  focus  insure  freedom  from  distortion.  The 
shutter  is  the  B.  &  L.  Automatic,  an  equipment  having  great  scope  in 
automatic  exposure,  yet  so  simple  that  the  amateur  can  master  its 
workings  after  a  few  minutes  examination. 

Equipped  with  our  automatic  focusing  lock,  brilliant  reversible 
finder  with  hood  and  spirit  level,  rising  and  sliding  front  and  two 
tripod  sockets.     Price,  $35.00. 

EASTMAN    KODAK   CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kodak  Catalogues  free  at 
the  dealers  or  by  mail. 
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BKTSTONE    - 

CIGAR  noTsTENER 

Keeps  your  cigars  fresh 
and  moist  from  the  first 
one  you  smoke  right  down 
to  the  last  one  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box. 

Preserves   the  full  rich 
tobacco  flavor. 
Sent  postpaid  to  you  anywhere  for  25  cents. 

Keystone  Moistener  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 
'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
"everywhere  trees  are  grown.     Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits—  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-Stark  Jro's, Louisiana,  Mo. 
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THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.  Ten  genuine  Irish 
love  stories,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  CarberrV). 
i2mo,  cloth,  127  page?.  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 
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The  very  kind  of  a  book  that  makes  children 

ream  with  delight — the  kind  they  preserve 

read  and  talk  about  all  their  childhood  days 

The  Roosevelt  Bears 

THEIR  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES 

By  SEYMOUR  EATON 

Bubbling  over  with  fun,  brimming  in  mischief,  full 
of  adventure.  A  good,  wholesome  yarn  in  jingle, 
interesting    and    instructive   from   cover   to   cover. 

THE  BEARS — Leave  thtir  mountain  home — Race  to  catch  the  limited  ex- 
press— On  the  Pullman — On  the  farm — At  a  district  school — At  the  county 
fair — In  a  balloon  — Meet  Chicago  children — See  Chicago — At  Niagara — Arrive 
in  Boston — See  Bunker  Hill  and  Plymouth  Rock — Take  an  automobile  ride — 
At  Harvard — Sail  down  Boston  Bay — Arrive  at  New  York- 
Advertise  for  a  guide — See  a  circus. 

Every  page  contains  an  illustration  by  that  clever 
artist,  V.  FLOYD  CAMPBELL,  sixteen  of  which 
are  full  pages  in  beautiful  colors. 

Beautifully  bound — boards  with  melton  sides;  large 
cover  picture  of  the  Bears  in  full  colors  on  front ; 
white  lettering  and  border. 

180  Pages,  8Kx  11    (hi     C(\ 
PRICE,    vp±,.JU 

From  any  book-dealer  or  sent  direct  by  the  publishers,  postpaid 

Publishers,  EDWARD  STERN  <&  CO.,  Inc.    1 1 

121  N.  TWELFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


"  The  Whole  Thing  In  a  Nut  Shell" 

200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  QET  THEM 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  book, 
"'200  Kgga  a  Year  Per  Hen,"  is 
now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part  rewritten. 
96  pages.  Contain*  nmongother  things  the  method  of 
feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H., 
won  tlic  prize  of  $100  in  gold,  offered  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  a  well-known  condition  powder  for  the  best 
egg  record  during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as  a,  b, 
c— and  yet  we  guarantee  it  to  start  hens  to  laying 
earlier  aad  to  Induce  them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any 
other  method  under  the  sun.  The  book  also  contains 
recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which 
brought  him  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs  from  72  liens; 
and  for  five  days  in  succession  from  the  same  flocki  64 
eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  P.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro, 
N  II.,  siiys:  "By  following  the  methods  outlined  in 
your  hook.  1  obtained  l.l'.ifi  eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in 
t  he  month  of  .January,  j'.lO'i."  From  14  pullets,  picked 
at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock,  the  author  got  2,999 
eggs  in  ono  year — an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece. 
ft  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  "200  Eggs  a  Your 
Per  Ben"  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg  produc- 
tion and  profits  in  poultry.  Telia  all  there  is  to  know, 
and  tills  it  in  a  plain,  common-sinso  way. 

Price,  GOc. ;  or  Willi  a  gear's  subscrip- 
tion. 00C.|  or  given  :is  a  premium  for  four 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the  American 
Poultry  Advocate  at   95C.  each. 

Our  Paper  1* handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  BO  pages, 
25c    i'  i    months    trial,    10c.      Sample    Free, 

I  poultrj  books  free. 
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CARPET  SWEEPER 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

If  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  buy  for  mother, 
wife,  sister  or  friend,  remember  that  Bissell's 
"Cyco"  Hearing  Sweeper  never  fails  to  please. 
ana  it  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  giver  for 
ten  years  It  reduces  the  labor  about  96  per  oent., 
confines  all  the  dust,  brightens  and  preserves 
the  carpets  and  will  outlast  40  brooms.  Prices: 
•2.50.  W.00,  18.25,  W.50,  $4.00,  *4.E0.  $5  00.  $5.60 


Buy  n  Biwell 

1 1. 1  \%  i-.-i i  now 


A  Free  Christmas  Gift 

and  Jan.  1st,  1907,  from  any  dealer,  send  tiathe  puirhnse 

Blip  find  receive  free  n  good  Quality    morocco  leathei  rard 

vithoul  nny  printingon.it.     Something  any  lady  or 

gentleman  would  npure 


BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Dept.  38a,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
I.tuy  I  only  afm  turera  ol 
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get  away  from  that  expression  and  many  another, 
but  'I  done  it'  and  'I  done  it'  for  many  years,  even 
after  I  got  into  Congress." 

Then  the  Speaker  told  of  how  he  nearly  threw  all 
of  his  cake  into  the  fire  early  in  his  courtship  of  Mrs. 
Cannon.  In  that  day  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have 
"basket  picnics,"  to  which  the  young  men  would 
invite  the  young  ladies.  There  would  be  a  drive  of 
miles  to  the  picnic-grounds  with  well-filled  lunch- 
baskets  and  every  opportunity  for  a  pleasant  day 
out  in  the  open.  Mr.  Cannon  had  invited  Mrs. 
Cannon  to  accompany  him,  and,  with  another 
young  man  and  his  companion,  they  started  to 
drive  toward  the  picnic-grounds.  There  was  a 
little  pet  dog  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Cannon.  She 
did  not  wish  to  have  it  accompany  them,  but  it 
had  broken  loose.  Just  as  they  were  driving  away 
it  came  running  along,  yelping  and  whining  dis- 
tressingly. 

"I  looked  around  at  that  yelping  critter,  and  then, 
in  supreme  disgust,  I  shouted,  'Tie  up  that  dog  till 
we  get  gone.'  I  never  heard  the  last  of  that  shot 
of  mine,  not  even  after  we  had  spent  years  of  happy 
married  life  together.  I  guess  it  would  have  grated 
on  almost  any  one." 


Ambassador  Reid's  launch. — When  Whitelaw 
Reid  wore  the  famous  purple  velvet  knickerbockers 
at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  he  shocked  the  democratic 
feelings  of  America.  Now  he  has  been  patronizing 
an  American  "  quick -lunch "  restaurant  in  London 
and  has  jarred  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  Britain. 
To  let  the  Washington  Times  tell  the  tale  : 

An  aristocratic  English  gentleman  has  written 
to  the  London  Times  describing  the  shock  he  ex- 
perienced recently  on  observing  Ambassador  White- 
law  Reid  emerging  from  a  cheap  restaurant  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  embassy.  This  restaurant  is  one  of  a 
number  established  by  an  enterprising  American  to 
serve  real  food  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  benight- 
ed Britishers.  A  legend  on  the  window  informs 
passers-by  that  sixpence  will  purchase  a  satisfying 
meal,  while  the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  will  insure 
that  feeling  of  elegant  repletion  common  to  alder- 
men after  a  Guildhall  banquet.  "Clerks,  type- 
writers, and  others  who  are  compelled  to  live  eco- 
nomically" frequent  the  restaurant,  but  The  Times 
correspondent  is  "surprized  that  a  man  in  Mr. 
Reid's  position  should  patronize  such  a  place." 

While  the  niggardliness  of  Uncle  Sam  with  re- 
gard to  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  his  representa- 
tives abroad  is  notorious,  this  fact  of  itself  will  hardly 
account  for  Ambassador  Reid's  apparent  economy 
along  gastronomic  lines.  No  such  tendency  on  the 
part  of  ambassadors  at  other  European  capitals 
has  been  observed.  Argus-eyed  correspondents  at 
Paris  have  not  cabled  the  news  that  our  distinguished 
diplomat  does  his  own  clothes-pressing  or  that  the 
wife  of  the  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Berlin  will 
try  to  get  along  without  a  second-girl  this  winter 
by  having  the  washing  done  outside.  No  other 
American  representative  abroad  receives  a  larger 
salary  than  Mr.  Reid,  so  a  different  explanation  than 
that  of  the  practise  of  economy  must  be  found  for 
his  addiction  to  the  quick -lunch  habit.  May  it  not 
be  that,  once  in  so  often,  Mr.  Reid  longs  for  the  whole- 
some food  and  dainty  luxuries  of  his  native  land? 
Following  time-honored  precedent,  his  London 
household  is  ruled  by  British  cooks,  sordid  beings 
whose  souls  have  never  risen  to  the  heights  of 
pumpkin  pie,  buckwheat  cakes  with  maple  sugar. 
commeal  mush,  hasty  pudding,  fried  chicken  and 
waffles,  and  a  hundred  other  delights  which  sus- 
tain and  comfort  every  patriotic  American.  After 
passing  through  a  lengthy  ordeal  of  five  British 
meals  a  day,  consisting  in  the  main  of  "rasher  and 
marmalade,  vast  beef  and  alleged  tea.  the 
ambassador  was  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where 
the  strong  man  begins  to  despair  End  cry  aloud, 
when  one  day  the  alluring  sign  oi  the  American 
iving  station  struck  his  eye.  Cne  can  imagine 
his  delight    mi  the    familiar  words.     "Hairy 

Lunch-      Surpassing  American  style."     The 

starving    man  into    the    haven    ol    refuge. 

In  the  contemplation  and  absorption  oi 

all     his      sufferings     were      forgotten        His     rapidly 
forming    resolution    to    resign    his    post    had    been 
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abandoned.  Ambassador  Rcid  is  once  more  a  happy 
and  contented  man.     London   /  irrespondents 

may    do    their    worst.     The     lensitive    feelings    of 

British  aristocrats  may  continue  to  be  shocked. 
Let  who  may  be  hungry  and  dignified.  Whitelaw 
Reid  knowi  the  inexpressible  relief  that  follows  the 
filling  of  an  aching  void. 


T 


The  American  Scout  in  South  Africa. — 
Frederick  Russell  Burnham,  the  American  selected 
by  Lord  Roberts  to  be  his  chief  of  scouts  in  the  Boer 
War,  won  his  fame  in  the  Matabele  campaign  some 
years  before.  So  we  are  told  in  Collier's  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  who  knows  Burnham  personally: 

The  chief  incident  of  this  campaign,  the  fame 
of  which  rang  over  all  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
was  the  gallant  but  hopeless  stand  made  by  Major 
Alan  Wilson  and  his  patrol  of  thirty-four  men.  It 
was  Burnham 's  attempt  to  save  these  men  that  made 
him  known  from  Buluwayo  to  Cape  Town. 

King  Lobengula  and  his  warriors  were  halted  on 
one  bank  of  the  Shangani  River,  and  on  the  other 
Major  Forbes,  with  a  picked  force  of  three  hundred 
men,  was  coming  up  in  pursuit.  Altho  at  the 
moment  he  did  not  know  it,  he  also  was  being 
pursued  by  a  force  of  Matabeles,  who  were  gradually 
surrounding  him.  At  nightfall  Major  Wilson  and 
a  patrol  of  twelve  men,  with  Burnham  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Ingram,  acting  as  scouts,  were 
ordered  to  make  a  dash  into  the  camp  of  Lobengula 
and,  if  possible,  in  the  confusion  of  their  sudden 
attack,  and  under  cover  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
that  was  raging,  bring  him  back  a  prisoner. 

With  the  King  in  their  hands  the  white  men 
believed  the  rebellion  would  collapse.  To  the  number 
of  three  thousand  the  Matabeles  were  sleeping  in 
a  succession  of  camps,  through  which  the  fourteen 
men  rode  at  a  gallop.  But  in  the  darkness  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  trek-wagon  of  the  King, 
and  by  the  time  they  found  his  laager,  the  Matabeles 
from  the  other  camps  through  which  they  had  ridden 
had  given  the  alarm.  Through  the  underbrush 
irom  every  side  the  enemy,  armed  with  assagai  and 
elephant  guns,  charged  toward  them  and  spread 
out  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 

At  a  distance  of  about  seven  hundred  yards  from 
the  camps  there  was  a*giant  ant-hill,  and  the  patrol 
rode  toward  it.  By  the  aid  of  the  lightning  flashes 
they  made  their  way  through  a  dripping  wood  and 
over  soil  which  the  rain  had  turned  into  thick, 
black  mud.  When  the  party  drew  rein  at  the  ant- 
hill it  was  found  that  of  the  fourteen,  three  were 
missing.  As  the  official  scout  of  the  patrol  and  the 
only  one  who  could  see  in  the  dark,  Wilson  ordered 
Burnham  back  to  find  them.  Burnham  said  he 
could  do  so  only  by  feeling  the  hoof-prints  in  the 
mud  and  that  he  would  like  some  one  with  him  to 
lead  his  pony.  Wilson  said  he  would  lead  it.  With 
his  fingers  Burnham  followed  the  trail  of  the  eleven 
horses  to  where,  at  right  angles,  the  hoof-prints  of 
the  three  others  separated  from  it,  and  so  he  came 
upon  the  three  men.  Still  with  nothing  but  the 
mud  of  the  jungle  to  guide  him,  he  brought  them 
back  to  their  comrades.  It  was  this  feat  that 
established  his  reputation  among  British,  Boers,  and 
black  men  in  South  Africa. 

Throughout  the  night  the  men  of  the  patrol  lay 
in  the  mud  holding  the  reins  of  their  horses.  In  the 
jungle  about  them  they  could  hear  the  enemy 
splashing  through  the  mud,  and  the  swishing  sound 
of  the  branches  as  they  swept  back  into  place.  It 
was  still  raining.  Just  before  the  dawn  there  came 
the  sounds  of  voices  and  the  welcome  clatter  of 
aecouterments.  The  men  of  the  patrol  believing 
the  column  had  joined  them  sprang  up  rejoicing, 
but  it  was  only  a  second  patrol,  under  Captain 
Borrow,  who  had  been  sent  forward  with  twenty 
men  as  reenfo'reements.  They  had  come  in  time 
to  share  in  a  glorious  immortality.  No  sooner  had 
these  men  joined  than  the  Kafirs  began  the  attack ; 
and  the  white  men  at  once  learned  that  they  were 
trapt  in  a  complete  circle  of  the  enemy.  Hidden 
by  the  trees,  the  Kafirs  fired  point  blank,  and  in 
a  very  little  time  half  of  Wilson's  force  was  killed 
or  wounded.  As  the  horses  were  shot  down  the 
men  used  them  for  breastworks.  Wilson  called 
Burnham  to  him  and  told  him  he  must  try  and 
get  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  to  Forber. 

"Tell   him   to  come  up   at   once,"   he  said;     "we 
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The  perplexing  question,  "What  shall 
I   give  for  Christmas?"  is  wisely    an- 
swered  by  people  who  have  adopted  the 
method  of  presenting 
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to  children,  relatives  and  friends. 
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Easiest=Reading  Bible 

By  an  entirely  new  plan,  a  thread  of  red  ink  running 

from  Genesis  to  Revelation  binds  in  one  harmonious 
whole  each  leading  topic.  All  the  precious  truths 
which  lie  hidden  under  a  mass  of  unconnected  matter 
and  escape  the  mere  Bible  reader  are  brought  to  light 
and  tied  together  in  the  "International" 

Christian  Workers'  Bible 

the  Rev.  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  the  popular  author- 
ity on  Bible  themes,  has  arranged  on  this  plan 

Three  Thousand  Selected  Texts 

The  Christian   Workers'  Bible  is  not  for   a  special 
class  but  for  all  who  read  the  Scriptures. 

Prominent  people's  opinions  of  the  Christian  Workers'  Bible  : 

JOHN  WANAMAKER:  I  have  received  the  marvelously  beauti- 
ful and  complete  work — "International  ChristianWorkers' Bible." 
It  is  an  advance  of  anything  hitherto  attempted  in  making  the 
Bible  usable  for  Christian  Workers. 

LYMAN  ABBOTT:     This  edition  will   be  valuable  to  Christian 

Workers  in  their  endeavor  to  get  at  the  teaching  of   the   Bible  on 

great   spiritual  themes  directly  and  immediately,  and  not  through 

the  medium  of  commentaries  and  theological  treatises. 

REV.   JAMES    A.   WORDEN,   D.D.,  LL.D.,  Sup.    Sabbath    School 

Training,    Presbyterian  Board  of  Sunday- School    Work:     In   this 

beautiful  "International"  Christian    Workers'  Bible,  a  specimen   of 

the  finest   typography,  I  have  a  complete    copy    of  the   Scriptures 

accurately  and  tastefully  marked,  according  to  the  very  best  ideas 

of  Bible  marking. 

Doctor    Hurlbut    has    been  especially  happy  in  deciding    upon   those 

passages   which   treat  of  the  theme  of  salvation,  and  upon  his  division 

of  this  general  theme  into  classes.     I  went  through  the  Christian  Workers' 

Bible  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  classification,  and  I  found  it  complete 

in  every  instance. 

These    beautiful   printed  red  lines  and  letters  are  guides  to  the  great 
temple  of  the  Bible.     This  volume  must  prove  a  treasure  to  all  Sabbath 
school  teachers,  to  all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members,  and  also  to  the  members 
of  the  Epworth  League  or  Christian  Endeavor  and,  indeed,  to  all  Bible 
readers. 

C.  B.  BLACKALL,  Editor  of  Periodicals,    American    Baptist   Pub'n 
Society:     It   seems  to  me  this  Bible  is  indispensable.     It  seems  to  be    ft    -y 
lacking  in  nothing  either  mechanical  or  otherwise  as  a  practical  aid. 

The  Christian  Workers'   Bible  is  bound  in  fine  Morocco, 

Divinity  Circuit,  with  overlapping  edges ;  round  corners, 

gold  edges  with  red  underneath.     Size  of  page,  8^x51, 

inches,  beautifully  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  extra 

fine  paper. 

The  Christian  Workers'  Bible  will  be  SENT 
for  examination,  all  charges  prepaid. 

If  it  does  not  please  you,  return  it  at  our  expense, 
does  please  you,  remit  special  price. 


Published  at  $4.75,  but  for  quick  introduc 
lion  and  for  a  limited  time  we  offer  it  at  " 


SPECIAL  PRICE 


Cut  out  the  coupon  opposite  and  mail  to-day. 
INTERINATIONAL  BIBLE  PRESS 
1006  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


one-  m  j^      _—  sv 

'Of$2.50 
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A  Symphony 
in  Steel 

Scientific  Construction  of  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  Gives  Accuracy  and  Speed 

THE  invention  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
marked  a  great  advance  in  mechanical 
writing.  Up  to  that  time,  the  various  type- 
wricing  machines  in  use  represented  sim- 
ply additions  to  the  first  crude  ideas.  The 
machines  became  more  complicated  with 
each  improvement  that  was  patched  on. 

But  the  Oliver  sprung,  fully  perfected, 
from  the  brain  of  a  mechanical  genius. 
Every  part  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  em- 
bodies a  correct  scientific  principle.  It  is 
a  perfect  symphony  in  steel. 

The  visible  writing  of  the  Oliver  is  a 
feature  of  para- 
mount impor- 
tance. It  at  once 
gave  the  Oliver 
the  unques- 
tioned lead  both 
as  to  conven- 
ience and  speed. 
Think  what  an 
achievement  to 
invent  a  writing 
machine  that  ex- 
cels all  others  in  speed,  the  supreme  re- 
quirement of  this  tremendously  busy  age. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Oliver  has 
much  to  do  with  its  efficiency  and  unlim- 
ited capacity  for  speed.  It  has  a  great  many 
less  parts  than  the  old-style  writing  ma- 
chines. That  means  less  liability  to  get 
out  of  order,  less  wear  and  tear,  greater 
compactness,  greater  durability. 

The  Oliver  type-bar  L  U-shaped  and  in- 
sures absolutely  perfect  alignment.  It 
cannot  get  "wobbly." 

It  has  a  condensed  keyboard,  saving  mental  ef- 
fort and  encouraging  speed. 

The  Oliver  Rapid  Escapement  is  a  factor  that 
makes  for  speed. 

In  manifolding  capacity ,  the  Oliver  also  excels. 

Its  clean-cut,  beautiful  type  makes  the  finest 
mimeograph  stencils. 

The  Oliver  Is  the  most  versatile  writing  ma- 
chine on  the  market. 

It  is  a  billing  machine.  It  will  do  vertical  or 
horizontal  line  ruling.  It  will  write  in  two  colors 
without  changing  ribbons.  It  will  print  on  the 
stiffest  record  cards. 

Year  In  and  year  out  you  will  find  the  Oliver 
Typewriterreliable.efflcient.versatileandspeedy. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Oliver  Book.  It  gets  right 
down  to  scientific  principles.  You  will  find  it 
mighty  good  reading. 

Young   Men   Wanted   to    Fill 
Vacancies  in  Our  Sales  Force 

On  account  of  numerous  promotions  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  our  business,  we  can  place  several  bright, 
active  young  men  of  good  character  in  desirable  posi- 
tions. This  offer  carries  with  it  a  full  course  in  the 
Oliver  School  of  Practical  Salesmanship. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1 30  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Why  not  a  $40.00 

"SUN"  TYPEWRITER? 

For  a  minuter,  lawyer,  literary  man  or  woman,  or  any 
person  who  writes,  or  for  young  people  who  wish  to  learn 
a  desirable  and  lucrative  occupation,  can  you  imagine  a 
more  acceptable  gift  ? 

The  "Sun"  is  the  ONLY  standard  built  typewriter 
sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  has  all  the  efficient  features 
of  the  $100  machines  besides  some  possessed  by  no  other; 
and  no  other  typewriter  does  such  beautiful  Work-  Sold 
under  an  iron-clad  guarantee.  Let  us  send  you  a  de- 
scriptive circular,  also  trial  offer  and  terms  of  payment. 

The  Sun  Typewriter  Co., 

317  Broadway,  New  York. 


Do 

You 

Write? 


ireet 


til  in  lik-mry  and 
ition, 

""I    sale    of 
Stories,  Monolo   tn       I'l.i 

Send  i  - 


PICTON   .V   BENNETT 

Ynik  City 


are  nearly  finished."  He  detailed  a  trooper  named 
Gooding  and  Ingram  to  accompany  Burnham. 
"One  of  you  may  get  through,"  he  said.  Gooding 
was  but  lately  out  from  London  and  knew  nothing 
of  scouting,  so  Burnham  and  Ingram  warned  him, 
whether  he  saw  the  reason  for  it  or  not,  to  act 
exactly  as  they  did.  The  three  men  had  barely 
left  the  others  before  the  enemy  sprang  at  them 
with  their  spears.  In  five  minutes  they  were  being 
fired  at  from  every  bush.  Then  followed  a  remark- 
able ride  in  which  Burnham  called  to  his  aid  all  he 
had  learned  in  thirty  years  of  border  warfare.  As 
the  enemy  rushed  after  them,  the  three  doubled  on 
their  tracks,  rode  in  triple  loops,  hid  in  dongas  to 
breathe  their  horses,  and  to  scatter  their  pursuers, 
separated,  joined  again,  and  again  separated.  The 
enemy  followed  them  to  the  very  bank  of  the  river, 
where,  finding  the  "drift"  covered  with  the  swollen 
waters,  they  were  forced  to  swim.  They  reached 
the  other  bank  only  to  find  Forbes  hotly  engaged 
with  another  force  of  the  Matabeles. 

"I  have  been  sent  for  reenforcements,"  Burnham, 
said  to  Forbes,  "but  I  believe  we  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  that  party."  Forbes  himself  was  too 
hard  prest  to  give  help  to  Wilson,  and  Burnham. 
his  errand  over,  took  his  place  in  the  column,  and 
began  firing  upon  the  new  enemy. 

Six  weeks  later  the  bodies  of  Wilson's  patrol  were 
found  lying  in  a  circle.  Each  of  them  had  been  shot 
many  times.  A  son  of  Lobengula,  who  witnessed 
their  extermination,  and  who  in  Buluwayo  had  often 
heard  the  Englishmen  sing  their  national  anthem, 
told  how  the  five  men  who  were  the  last  to  die  stood 
up  and,  swinging  their  hats  defiantly,  sang  "God 
Save  the  Queen."  The  incident  will  long  be  recorded 
in  song  and  story,  and  in  London  was  reproduced  in 
two  theaters,  in  each  of  which  the  man  who  played 
"Burnham,  the  American  Scout,"  as  he  rode  off 
for  reenforcements  was  as  loudly  cheerad  by  those 
in  the  audience  as  by  those  on  the  stage. 


The    Queen  of  England    Can  not  "Shop." — 

That  royalty  is  subject  to  many  drawbacks  unex- 
perienced by  the  general  mass  of  people  is  the  theme 
of  the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  in  a  recent  contri- 
bution to  the  New  York  Tribune.  As  one  example 
of  this  she  points  out  that  the  Queen  of  England  is 
unable  to  experience  the  delicate,  feminine  thrills 
which  a  shopping  tour  causes  the  ordinary  woman. 
In  the  words  of  the  writer  : 

Queen  Victoria  lived  and  died  without  ever  hav- 
ing looked  in  at  a  shop  window,  from  the  time  when 
she  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  a  young  girl.  Only  a 
woman  can  appreciate  what  this  means,  for  none 
but  the  members  of  her  sex  can  gage  the  charms 
of  shopping,  which  are  so  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  the  masculine  portion  of  mankind.  As  a  little 
girl  she  was  occasionally  allowed  to  do  some  shop- 
ping at  the  small  stores  at  Kensington,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kensington  Palace,  where  her  earlier  years  were 
spent.  But  when  King  William  came  to  the  throne, 
and  attempted  to  continue  his  unconventional  ways 
in  going  about  alone  in  the  streets,  he  was  on  several 
occasions  so  severely  mobbed  that  he  not  only 
resolved  to  show  himself  no  more  in  any  public 
thoroughfare  on  foot,  but  likewise  insisted  that  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  should  adopt  a 
similar  reserve.  It  was  then  that  the  custom  was 
initiated  of  having  shopkeepers  submit  their  wares 
to  royalty  at  the  latter's  palaces,  and  while  from  that 
time  on  Queen  Victoria  would  have  periodical  ex- 
hibitions of  jewelry,  laces,  etc.,  at  Windsor,  at  Os- 
borne, and  at  Buckingham  Palace,  to  enable  her  to 
make  she  was  necessarily  restricted  to  the 

of    the    tradesman,  and   was   deprived  of   the 
satisfaction   of   making  her  own  selection  from   the 
whole  of  his  slock,  as  displayed  in  his  shop,  and  of 
ore  to  store  until  she  found  something 
incy. 
Qui  i      handicapped    in    the   same 

I  it  is  only  when  she  is  abroad  in 
"1   comparatively   unknown, 
ndulge  in  shopping  to  her  heart's 
lei  or  hindrance      In   Berlin  con- 
i    ard  to  mobbing  as  in 
|  ■  ■  ■  the  En 


Don't  Suffer  with 

Cold  Feet 

Because    you    have  found 
no    relief   from  common 
rubbers     don't     think 
you     are      doomed 
to    suffer     with 
cold   feet. 


sure, 


edy 
pleasing    comfortable.     Buy 

IJ_  TRADE  MARK 

.VEftStIC 


Hone  eenuine  with- 
out this  cord. 

There  is  a  rem- 

certain, 

a    pair    of 


PI 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

And  you  will  enjoy  perfect  foot  freedom  with 
absolute  foot  protection.  They  cannot  "  draw  " 
the  feet,  or  cause  them  to  burn,  sweat  or  swell. 
They  cannot  aggravate  your  "pet  "  corn.  Try  a 
pair.  Made  in  various  styles  to  fit  any  shaped  shoe  worn  by 
Men  and  Women. 

The  only  Rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

See  that  the   name  Everstick  is  in  bottom  of   rubber. 
Accept  no  substitute. 

All  good  dealers  sell  the  Everstick.  If  you  cannot 
get  them,  write  us.  We  will  see  you  are  supplied  and 
send  you  our  free  book  "  Foot  Safety." 

Adams   &    Ford  Co.,    Manufacturers 
51  Bank  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


My  Shoes  Are 

PERFECTLY 

SMOOTH  INSIDE 


^T1?,^11?^?8  Feel  inside  a  Worth  Shoe. 

Established  1852  You  will  find  it  without  the 

■lightest  ronghness.  Even  the  edges  of  the  yielding  Cush- 
ion Insole  are  rounded  and  the  kid  covering  -<«  n 
smoothly  under. 

\AS  O  RT  H 
CUSHION       SOL-E 
SHOES 
were  created  for  ideal  comfort.    If  your  feet  aretired. 
tender  and  aching  at  night,  you  are  suffering  need- 
lessly. 

Step  into  your  dealers  and  ask  to  be  shown  n  pair  of 
Worth  Shoes.  If  you'll  slip  them  on.  you  will  walk 
away  in  them.  If  he  hasn't  them,  write  us  for  Style 
Booklet,  giving  his  name. 

H»n'i  $4.00,  $4.50  and  $5.00,  Women's  $3.1)0  and  $3.50 

THE  CUMMINOS  COMPANY,  Dept.  R. 

406  WASHINGTON  ST.,         ....         BOS  ION,  BASS. 
When  writing  kindly  mention  department. 
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Star-buck  on 

ORIGINAL    SIN 


In  December  Homiletic  Review.     30  Cents  Copy 
Funk     A     Wagnalls     Company,     Naw     York 
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practise  of  doing  their  own  shopping,  especially  at 

Christmas  time. 


Grand  Opera  on  a  Tobacco  Basis. — The  idea 
that  grand  opera  can  only  be  produced  by  a  syndicate 

oi  millionaires  <>r  by  government  subsidy  is  ridi- 
culed by  Oscar  Hammerstein,  proprietor  of  the 
New  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  New  York.  "There 
is  not  a  cent  of  money  of  anybody  else  in  it,"  he  said 
to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times.  "I  am  my  own 
master  and  am  master  of  my  company."  The  money 
for  this  splendid  venture  comes  from  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  inventions  of  cigar-making  machines.  He 
says 

I  landed  in  America  with  just  $2  in  my  pocket.  I 
was  a  runaway  from  home.  My  father  wanted  me 
to  be  a  man  of  learning.  He  insisted  on  cramming 
algebra  and  Latin  and  Greek  and  French  into  me. 
I  learned  a  lot  of  it,  but  I  never  liked  it.  So  one 
day  instead  of  going  to  school  I  went  skating,  and 
when  I  got  back  my  father  took  the  long  straps  off 
my  skates  and  whipt  me  severely  with  them.  I 
felt  that  I  never  could  stand  such  a  thing  again, 
and  that  night  I  took  my  violin  out  and  sold  it.  I 
hated  to  part  with  that  violin,  but  I  could  see  no 
other  way.  I  got  $35  for  it,  and  that  took  me  to 
Liverpool,  and  there  I  went  on  board  the  old  sailing- 
ship  Isaac  Webb  and  took  passage  for  America. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  three  months,  and  when  I  arrived 
I  had  only  the  two  dollars  of  which  I  spoke.  That 
was  in  1866,  and  I  was  15  years  old  then. 

It  was  very  dreary,  but  I  had  hope.  The  immigra- 
tion laws  were  not  made  then,  or  I  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  land.  I  went  to  a  boarding-house 
in  Greenwich  Street,  and  the  first  day  found  a 
German  paper  which/  contained  an  advertisement 
calling  for  boys  to  learn  the  cigar-maker's  trade.  It 
seemed  only  a  chance  to  make  a  living  then,  and  I 
had  no  real  fancy  for  it  and  no  idea  of  what  it  would 
mean.  I  went  to  a  shop  in  Pearl  Street,  and  they 
took  me  in  and  gave  me  $2  a  week — and  I  lived  on 
that,  lived  for  a  long  time. 

But  I  learned  the  trade  and  became  a  cigar-maker 
and  had  my  own  bench,  and  made  enough  money 
soon  to  be  able  to  look  around  a  bit.  I  did  not 
intend  to  sit  on  a  cigar-maker's  bench  all  my  life. 
A  chance  came  to  me  to  edit  a  tobacco  journal,  and 
I  took  it.  I  had  a  chance  to  dream  a  bit  more  then, 
and  to  think  over  the  many  clumsy  things  about 
the  making  of  cigars.  I  was  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind  and  studious,  and  I  wondered  whether  some 
of  the  work  of  cigar-making  could  not  be  done  by 
machinery. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  prove  that  a  cigar  could  be 
made  that  way.  It  was  in  1870  when  I  made  my 
first  machine,  and  now  it  is  1906. 

After  relating  in  detail  his  unsuccessful  inventive 
attempts,  he  told  how  he  finally  devised  a  machine 
that  would  work. 

For  a  year  nobody  would  touch  it — and  I  needed 
money  very  badly.  Then  a  shrewd  Yankee  named 
Williams  came  over  from  Newark,  and  said  he  had 
heard  about  the  machine.  And  he  saw  what  there 
was  to  it,  but  he  gave  me  only  $6,000  for  it.  He  is  a 
millionaire  many  times  over  now,  and  all  through 
my  invention  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
alone  paid  S6o,ooo  a  year  royalties  on  it  while  the 
patent  was  in  effect.  It  was  too  bad  I  had  been  so 
poor;  I  could  have  done  so  much  with  the  money. 

But  still  I  had  my  dreams.  So  I  went  on  in- 
venting, and  it  was  not  long  till  I  had  made  my 
stripping-machine.  That  was  one  of  the  best.  It 
had  always  been  a  problem  how  to  strip  the  stems 
from  the  tobacco.  Many  had  tried  to  do  it  with 
knives,  but  they  found  the  knives  soon  became 
dull  against  the  grit  in  the  stems  and  leaves.  It 
was  not  until  I  made  a  machine  that  used  saws 
for  the  stripping  that  the  problem  was  solved. 
And  my  machine  would  strip  leaves  and  count  them 
into  bunches  of  fifty  and  lay  them  aside.  I  did  not 
sell  that  for  a  miserable  $6,000.  I  got  $200,000 
for  it.     That  made  a  great  difference. 

And  then  I  went  on  dreaming  and  inventing,  and 
now  I  have  over  eighty  patents,  and  my  machines 


TtrCu re  Shaving  Soreness 
And  For-Cleanliness.Men  Should  Use 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream.  Men  have  learned  that  it  is  more 
thoro  and  scientific  than  soap  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  keeping 
the  pores,  blood  vessels,  and  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  in 
healthy  condition.  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  takes  out  pore 
dirt  that  mere  soap-and-water  washing  cannot  remove. 

Pompeian 

Massage  Cream 

also  takes  away  after-shaving  discomfort.  Gradually  strengthens 
the  skin  and  enables  a  man  to  shave  frequently  without  ill- 
effect.  It  flexes  the  muscles,  removing  wrinkles  and  the  drawn 
expression  caused  by  continuous  mental  concentration.  It 
gives  the  skin  the  ruddy,  healthy,  athletic  look  that  all  normal 
men  desire.  After  a  day  of  dusty  travel  or  sport,  nothing 
cleanses  and  refreshes  like  a  good  hand  massage  with  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream. 

Any  good  barber  can  give  a  Pompeian  Massage  if  you  ask  for  it.  Don't  say 
simply,  "I  want  a  massage,"  but  say  "X  want  a  Pompeian  Massage — be  sure  you 
use  Pompeian  Cream." 

Substitutes  for  the  genuine  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  are  unsafe— often 
positively  harmful.  Look  for  the  trade-mark  on  the  bottle  when  getting  a 
massage  at  your  barber's  or  when  buying  at  a  druggist's  for  home  use.  Do  not' 
accept  an  imitation  of  Pompeian. 


Generous  Sample  Mailed  Free 


Our  booklet  on  facial  massage,  sent  free  with  the  sample,  gives 

full  simple  directions  for  massage  at  home.  Your  name  sent 

us  on  the  coupon  or  on  a  postal  will  bring  it.  A. 

Your  wife  or  sister  will  be  glad  to  have  Pompeian  Mas-  Q 

sage  Cream  in  the  house.    Most  women  to-day  recognize  ($ 

its  value  in  maintaining  a  clean,  clear,  healthti  skin.  £r         peian  Massage  Cream 

Contains  no  grease.    Regular  size  jars  by  mail  where  /$? 

dealer  will  not  supply .   Price  soc.  and  $1.00  a  jar.  * 

^S       Name . 


Pompeian 
Mfg.  Co. 
15  Proscecf  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — 

Please  send.with- 

out  cost  to  me,  one 

copy  of  your  book  on 

facial  massage  and  a 

liberal  sample  of  Pom- 


f 


Pompeian  Mfg.  Co.,   15  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

/ 


Pompeian  Massage  Soap  we  believe  to  be  the  best  toilet,  bath  and 
nursery  soap  on  sale  to-day.     As  surface  cleanser  it  is  wonderfully 
efficient— contains  same  medicinal  properties  us  Pompeian  Cream. 
20  cents  per  cake;  box  of  3  cakes,  GO  cents. 


Address. 


7  French's  Mixture 


possesses  that  "•something"  which 
critical  smokers  always  want  — a 
certain  happy  blend  with  never  a 
"tongue-bite"  in  it,  yet  with  suffi- 
cient "body"  to  make  each  puff 
bring  its  own  delicious,  definite 
reward   in   smoke-satisfaction. 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

comes  this  fragrant  selection  of 
the  choicest  Carolina  Golden 
Leaf  — clean  and  fresh,  because 
it's  never  given  a  chance  to  dry 
out  in  dusty  stores.     It  is  truly 

The   Aristocrat  of 
Smoking  Tobacco 

Large  Sample  Package 

sent  for  10c.      (silver  or  stamps) 

FRENCH  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Dept.  43 

.t  "*"\     Statesville,  N.  C. 


PAN-TOG 

Something    out  of    the  common 

FOR  MEN 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Every  Mother'*  Son  Should 
Have  One  in  His  Room 

Pan-Tog  is  a  dressing  chair 
for  men;  with,  it  the  trousers 
are  creased  fresh  every  morning.  Note 
the  panels  in  the  back— 500  lb.  pressure 
on  the  pants.    Improved  hanger  on 
back  for  coat  and  vest.    Shoes  and 
slippers  go  out  of  sight  under  seat 
which  is  low,  and  easy  when  lacing 
shoes.     Quartered  golden  oak  orma- 
hoganized  birch.    A  handsome  chair 
that  will  last  a  life-time  and  pay  for 
itself  in  sis  months.  We  pay  freight. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder.    Price 

CENTRAL  MANTEL  CO..  1216  Olive  Str.  St.  Louis 


BOOK  PLATES 


FOR     X  M  A  S 

GIFTS.      1,000  for 

S  10.00  or  thereabouts. 

Give  idea  and  we  will  send  free,  rousrh  sketch,  estimate 

and    booklet    on    Bonk  Plate*.     "EVANS,"  Century 

Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


4  r^  CENTS  For  t3  Weeks 
I  5^  Trial    Subscription  to 

^^In  this  illustrated  national 
weekly  all  the  really  important 
news  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly,  impartially  and  concise- 
ly, for  busy  readers— a  variety  of  gen  ral  features  beingadd- 
ed.  It  is  sincere,  reliable,  whoiesome,  interesting — THE 
newspaper  for  the  home.  $1  year;  takes  place  of  periodicals 
costing  f 2  to  f4.  try  it,13  wks.for  16c.  Pathfinder,  Wash.,D.C. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tue  puoncation  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Music 
Lessons  Free 


IN    YOUR   OWN   HOME. 


A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet 
or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home  study 
courses  for  these  instruments  known  in  your  locality. 
You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your  only  expense 
during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  of 
postage  and  the  music  you  use,  which  is  small.  Write 
at  once.  It  will  mean  much  to  you  to  get  our  free 
booklet.  It  will  place  you  under  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  us  if  you  never  write  again.  You  and  your 
friends  should  know  of  this  work.  Hundreds  of  our 
pupils  write:  "Wish  Ihadknown  of  your  school  before." 
"  Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your 
weekl  y  lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers, 
and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense."  "  Everything  is  so 
thorough  and  complete."  "  The  lessons  are  marvels 
of  simplicity,  and  my  n-year-old  boy  has  not  had  the 
least  trouble  to  learn."  One  minister  writes:  "As 
each  succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more 
fully  persuaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your 
pupil." 

We  have  been  established  seven  years— have  hun- 
dreds of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  L.  D.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


BECOME 
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ii j  1  rtiiiiinu*  In  jour  own  homo.  On  r  system  i.r  jirf  s- 
'■Mi  day  miming  \n  imvaluuble  to  the  pructical 
nnrw  or  the  beginner, 

Endoi'ti'incntH   hy    ph  \  •nciiinn,  nurses  and  patients. 

More  Ihun  u  thousand  graduates  earning  $10  to 
|8tt  «eeltly. 

Write  for  our  rxnlanatory  *'  Hlup  Book*" 

THE  (HAI'TAUJI  A  SCHOOL  OK  Nl  1(81  RG, 

8S1    Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N,  Y- 


MY  BOOK 
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•HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

Scut  Free  to  readers  of  thia  publication 


You  aro  no  greater  Intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpen- 
sive. Increases  Income;  eives  ready 
memory  for  faces,  mimes,  business 
details,  itudies  con  vers  lit  ion;  develops  will,  public 
speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKBOH   nr.nOKY  school,  75  I      Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


GOOD  PIP  TONERS 

Earn  $5  to  $15  per  day 


ich  \(>n  quickly 

'I'll,    new 

i  Phone  method 

i   .'in 
Kimim  led 

w  ii  booklet 

BRYANT  SCHOOL.  I3S  Music  Hall,  Baltic  Creek,  Mich. 


SCHOOLS?     YES,  ALL  KINDS! 

Com- 

CY.  41  Park  Row,  Room  700,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


do  all  the  work  of  cigar-making.  I  have  no  rivals. 
I  have  always  shown  the  way.  1  shall  do  much  more 
work  of  that  kind  before  I  am  through,  for  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  It  is  my  one  diversion.  'When  I 
am  tired  of  everything  else,  when  many  troubles 
come  upon  me  from  my  regular  bi  iness,  I  ;;o  away 
to  my  workshop,  and  there  I  forget  the  troubles  and 
invent. 


7<i  i  .no    %,,  ,,„, 


Aevt    *  ,,;■!. 
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Peary's  Hardships. — The  dispatches  which  say 
that  the  sailors  of  Peary's  ship  Roosevelt  "would 
not  undertake  such  a  voyage  in  such  a  ship  again 
for  all  the  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury" 
are  given  some  color  of  probability  by  the  accounts 
of  the  hardships  the  expedition  suffered.  After  get- 
ting within  163  miles  of  the  pole,  Peary  found  he 
would  have  to  turn  back.  The  newspaper  dispatches 
go  on  with  the  story  as  follows: 

Before  he  started  on  the  return  voyage  the  food 
supply  had  almost  given  out,  tho  it  had  been  sup- 
plemented by  about  300  musk-oxen  and  50  deer, 
shot  by  the  Eskimos.  The  musk-ox  meat,  Com- 
mander Peary  says,  was  excellent  and  had  the 
property  of  warming  the  blood  immediately  after 
being  eaten,  while  the  skin,  which  is  heavily  furred, 
was  used  for  covering  when  the  men  were  sleeping. 
After  getting  a  good  distance  south  he  entered  a 
fierce  snow-storm,  which  drove  the  party  out  of  its 
course.  It  continued  over  a  week  with  great  vio- 
lence, the  mercury  falling  to  75  degrees  below  zero. 
By  the  time  the  storm  subsided  the  little  band  was 
almost  completely  worn  out. 

But,  nothing  daunted,  Peary  immediately  set  out 
to  recover  his  lost  course.  Before  he  succeeded, 
the  pangs  of  hunger  threatened  to  drive  the  Eski- 
mos mad,  and  Peary  was  compelled  to  kill  some  of 
his  dogs  to  supply  their  wants.  Dog  meat  at  this 
juncture  was  a  luxury  and  the  commander  enjoyed 
it  as  well  as  the  Eskimos.  When  he  returned  to 
the  ship  only  3  dogs  out  of  17  remained,  four- 
teen having  been  eaten,  together  with  100  more 
musk-oxen,  and  50  deer  which  had  been  killed  by  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  the  Eskimos  on  the  homeward 
journey. 

Clarke,  who  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  relief- 
parties,  also  went  astray,  wandering  160  miles  from 
the  ship.  He  was  unable  to  find  his  way  back,  and 
to  sustain  himself  until  rescue  came  was  obliged  to 
subsist  on  dog  flesh.  He  had  five  dogs,  and  as  each 
tired  out  it  was  killed.  Part  of  the  flesh  he  ate 
himself,  the  rest  went  to  the  remaining  dogs.  Three 
dogs  were  thus  killed  and  eaten.  Clarke's  experi- 
ence was  even  worse  than  Peary's,  and  he  has  not 
yet  fully  recovered.  He  almost  broke  down  as  he 
related  his  story.  It  was  to  Peary  that  he  owed 
his  life  in  the  end.  The  commander  came  across 
his  tracks  and  reached  him  when  his  party  was  in 
extremes.  Captain  Bartlett  and  the  others  in 
charge  of  relief-parties  also  had  terrible  experiences, 
all  of  which  were  borne  with  heroic  fortitude.  Ryan's 
party  ran  short  of  food  and  had  to  eat  three  of  their 
dogs. 

The  dash  for  the  pole  and  the  return  voyage 
completed,  Peary  prepared  to  come  south,  and  on 
July  4,  one  year  after  leaving  Sydney,  "Old  Glory" 
was  hoisted  to  the  masthead  of  the  Roosevelt  and 
her  prow  was  turned  southward. 

While  the  attempt  to  reach  the  pole  was  attended 

with   great    danger   and   extraordinary   hazard,    the 

homeward    passage    was    accomplished    amid    even 

peril,    from    which    it    has   not    yet    entirely 

ed.      After    getting    out    of    the    ice    the    ship 

struggled  on  in  the  most  boisterous  weather  in  the 

ni  e   m!"  any  of  the  crew.      Sturm    followed 

storm  with  ever-increasing    force.     For  sixty-eight 

eamei     va     prai  tically    it   the  men 

I  only 
200  "  tii   the  ice  broke  away  two 

k  llor  a'nd  tho  stern-post    and 

her   stern. 

the  fore:  1    wiii,  the 

'ccar,    and    damai  how. 
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Prevents 
and  Heals 

Chapped 
Face, Lips 
andHands 


It  quickly  softens  dry,  rough,  cracked  and 
bleeding  skin;  is  antiseptic,  purifies  and  clean- 
ses better  than  soap;  promptly  heals  tender  or 
sore  surfaces.  If  applied  before  and  after 
exposure,  the  face  will  remain  in  perfect  con- 
dition during  severest  weather.  Muddy  com- 
plexions become  clear,  fresh  and  attractive 
with  Hinds'  Cream. — Best  for  Babies'  delicate 
skin  and  for  men  who  shave.  Guaranteed  to 
contain  no  grease,  bleach  or  chemicals;  will 
not  cause  the  growth  of  hair.  Substitutes  disap- 
point: buy  only  Hinds';  at  all  dealers,  50c.; 
or  if  not  obtainable,  sent  postpaid  by  us. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  Bottle  and 
Booklet. 


A.  S.   I11M1S.     6     West   Strc.l".    Portland.    Maino7~> 
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What's  in  a  Name  ? 
Everything  if  it's  Under- 
wear and  the  Underwear 
is  JAEGER'S.     Warmth, 
Comfort,  HEALTH!— that's 
the  meaning  of  Dr.  Jaeger's 
Underwear.    And  that's  the 
reason    it  is  so    generally 
recommended  by  the  Med- 
ical Profession. 

Booklets  and  Samples  Pri  • . 


Dr.  JiiPRfr's  S.  \V.  S.  Co.'H  Own  Stores 

New  York:   S06    Fifth  Ave.;      11   Cortl11n.lt   St 

Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.  Boston:  228  Boyloton  St 

Phils.:  1Q0  Chestnut  St    Chicago:  ffi  State  8t 

Agents  in  AH  Principal  C/Yo>-. 


These    trade-mark 
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(Former! 

SPECIAL 
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Unlike  all 
For 
FARWELL  &  RHIMS. 


es  on   every   package 

For 
DYSPEPSIA 

L0UR1 

FLOUR 
r  FLOUR 

grocers. 
WN.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING 


dun. 

'"  "«■'" the  public**  .,,  when  mttbu  to  , 


is  tho  title  of  n  now 
liru:, 
embracing     prize    studies     by     n     number   of  it. 
i-..eliers    in  different    pnrM  of   the   country.      Vnlnnble 
introduction  by  Junies  M  »1.  Supt.  of  Sri 
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a  long  time  tl  on  an  allowance  of  two 

in,    ii    v.i     decid 

i    ii.   id,    mcl  on 

voyage  was  continued  smith.     A 

littl<  ithei  followed,  and  then  another  storm 

in    Had  i  been  less  strongly  constructed, 

i  icpedition  would  have  come  to  grief, 


MORE   OR    LESS     PUNGENT. 


-Automobilist    (to    another 
-"Can  I  be  of  any  assistance 


A  Friend  in  Need. 

who  has  broken  down) 
to  you? " 

The  Afflicted  One  (tinder  the  machine) — 
"Yes,  sir.  That  lady  you  see  is  my  wife.  I'll  be 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  answer  her  questions  and 
keep  her  amused  while  I'm  fixing  this  infernal  ma- 
chine." — Woman's    Home  Companion. 


He  Was  It. — One  afternoon  the  proprietor  of  an 
inimal-store  said  to  his  young  clerk: 

"Tom,  I'm  going  upstairs  to  work  on  the  books. 
If  any  one  comes  in  for  a  live  animal  let  me  know. 
You  can  attend  to  selling  the  stuffed  animals  your- 
self." 

About  half  an  hour  later  in  came  a  gentleman 
with  his  son  and  asked  Tom  if  he  could  show  him  a 
live  monkey.  To  the  customer's  amazement  the 
clerk  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  yelled, 

"Come  down,  come  down,  sir;  you're  wanted!" 
— Ju..cc's  Library. 


Thoughtful  of  Him. — "Did  ye  get  damages  fer 

boing  in  that  railway  accident,  Bill?" 

"Sure;   fifty  dollars  for.  me  and  fifty  fer  the  missus." 
"The  missus?      I  didn't  hear  she  was  hurt." 
"She  wasn't;    but  I  had  the  presence  o'  mind  to 

fetch  her  one  on  the  head  with  me  foct." — Harper's 

Weekly. 


At  Last  He  Objected. — Footpad  (with  revolver) 
— "Hold  up  yer  hands! 

Victim — 'You  can  go  through  me  if  you  want  to, 
but  I'll  be  dad-dinged  if  I'm  going  to  hold  up  my 
hand  any  more!  I'm  tired  of  doing  it.  You're  the 
third  since  I  left  the  lodge." — Chicago  Tribune. 


How  He  Rose  to  the  Office. — "Were  you 
carefully  brought  up,  my  lad?  "  asked  the  merchant  of 
the  applicant  for  a  situation. 

"Please,  sir,  yes,  sir.  I  came  up  in  the  lift,"  said 
the  respectful  youth. — Tit-Bits. 


What  They  Took.— Ben  dick—"  Tom  Jones 
asked  Jerry  Smith  to  'come  in  and  take  something.' 

Biblus — "What  did  he  take?" 

Bendick — "Whisky.  And  then  a  policeman 
came  along,  and  the  saloon-keeper  asked  him  to 
'come  in  and  take  something.' 

Biblus — "What  did  he  take?" 

Bendick — "He  took  Tom  and  Jerry." — Catholic 
Abstainer . 


our  Idle  Money 

should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.     Her  industries  are 

prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 

approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  of  New 
\  ink  and  offers  a  sale  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  loss  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  Floor  That  Retains  Its  Beauty 


Don't  you  know  that  your  own  hardwood  doors  can  be  made  mote  beautiful 
,.,Mli  ,in i  .ii. i. ■    «  nil  ;i  in  in.  miioi.iii  mii  t ; i ■  ethat  will  wear  tor  rears? 

It's  mainly  a  question  of  the  proper  finish  I  seventy. nun-  years  devoted  exclu- 
sively lo  Bne  varnish  making  by  unusually  good  varnish  makers,  has  produced 

I.X.L.  Floor  Finish 


78  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
IN  EVERY  CAN- 


Has  no  equal  for  high  lustre,  smoothness,  toughness,  wear.    Absolutely  the  finest 

limsii  km.w  n.  (  i«u  little  more  than  ordinary  products  but  vastly  more  econom- 
ical and  durable,  still  retaining  Its  brilliancy  after  Iouk  service  Dries  hard  ova 
nighl    will  not  scratch  while. 

Artistic   finishing  of  general  interior  woodwork  requires  the  use  of 

I.X.L.  Preservative  Coatings 

For  your  ow  n  satisfaction,  insist  on  I.X.L.  Products  every  time,  send 
for  "Kules  for  the  Preservation  of  Hardwood  Floor8,"/ree  If  you 
name  your  dealer. 

EDWARD  SMITH  &  COMPANY.  45  Broadway.  New  York. 


The  "BENNETT"  Ever= 
lasting  Memo.  Book 

Something  Useful  All  the  Year  Round 


A  Desirable 
Xmas  Gift 
Size 
3Kx8 
inches 

Price, 
complete, 
with  your 
name  on 
cover  in 
gold,  in- 
cluding four 
insert  pads 
(8o  leaves), 

$1.00 

Send  No  Money 

Simply     send    us 

your    name.      We 

will  send    you    the 

book  and  if  it  is  per- 

f  e  c  1 1  y      satisfactory 

send  us$i.     If  it  isn't 

all   we  claim,   and    the 

peer  of  any  memo,  book 

you    ever    saw,     send    it 

right  back.     The  cut  of  the  book  does  rot  do  it  justice- 

We  know  if  you  see  it  you  will  keep  it.     That  is  why  we 

are  making  such  a  liberal  offer.     Be  sure  to  write  for  it. 

W.  W.  BENNETT  COMPANY 

Box  146.  Station  A.  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Full    Russia    Calf   Cover 
leather  lined,  with  pocket 
for  cards  inside  of  cover, 
fitted  with  removable  in- 
sert pad  of  twenty  per- 
f orated,   detachable 
leaves    of    counting- 
house  linen.    Cover 
folds  back,  making 
a  substantial  pad 
to   write    on. 
Thousands  sold. 
Pronounced  by 
every  one  the 
mostconven- 
ient  pocket 
m  e  m  o  - 
randum 
book 
ever  in- 
vented. 


DON'T  BLAME 

YOUR 

TAILOR 


BLAME  YOUR 

COAT 

HANGER 


Each  Form  holds  an  entire 
Suit. 

Trousers  hang  on  this  bar 
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AN  IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT  FOR  ANY  MAN. 

The  effect  of  careful  tailoring  is  more  often  ruined  by  the  hanging  oi  a  coat 
on  the  ordinary  coat-hanger  than  by  hanging  it  by  the  strap  on  the 
Till:   KKEl'SHAPE   ADJUSTABLE   FORM 
The  only  coat  form — others  arc  merely  bangers. 
It  will  nut   permit  wrinkles  to  form  under  the  collar.     It  will  nat 
permit  tit  -  of  a  coat  to  he  stretched  "'it  <  i  shape  as  tli--  ordi- 

nary b  mgiT.      it  trill  save  its  cost  many  tit  ling  l>iii- 

and  your  coat  will  hai  i 

It  10x71  increase  your  cloael    capacity  two-fold.      The  shoulder  forms  are 
instantly  adjustable.     THE  KEEPSHAI'E  ABJ1  STABLE  FOKH 
>1"  light,  durable  metal,  and  finished  in  black  Jap:n        )       ■      -  I  E 
6  for  $7.00,  12  for  *T2.00  psepaid.     THY  IT    IT  Om    EXPENSE.     I 
alter  30  days' trial  the  Keepshape   Forma  are  not  -  in  every 

respect  return  them  and  we  will  refund  every  rent  of  the  purchase 

BOOKLET  FREE.      \  booklet  thai  n  ■•  i-r.v  man  who  cures 

for  his  personal  appearance  free  (or  tie-  a-kmc.     Send  for  it  now. 
KEEPSHAPE   ADJUSTABLE    HANOI  If    CO. 
lfi-  Nassau  Street,  New  YtirL  City 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 


% 


We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from   investments    than   careful 
borrowers    with    ample  security 
need  to  pay.    But  if  your  savings  Institutions  de- 
mand for  themselves  more  than  one-Sixth  of  the 
borrower's  interest  payments,  we  can  serve  you  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets     •      ■      $1,750,000. 

Established  13  years. 

Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
0  Times  Building,  Broadway,  M;w  YORK. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Free  PowerJ 
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Edgar's  ""Vibro-Maeeeur"  is 
another  attachment  for  our  Fau- 
d-t  Water  Motor  that  pives  jron 
Vibrating  Massage.    It  is  the  most 

healthful  tliiuL'  for  tin-  skin  and 
renews  the  complexion.  It  will 
relieve  headaches  or  in  fact  any 
pains  such  as  rheumatism  and 
neuralgia.  It  should  be  in  even 
Household;  in  every  Uarhrr  Shop  and 
Hairdressing  Parlor.  The  power 
costs  you  not  hint;,  because  the 
Faucet  Water  Motor  attaches  to 
any  faucet.  The  price  of  ourFau- 
eat  Water  Motor  and  complete 
outfit  including  the  "Vibro-Mas- 
seur"  outfit  carefully  boxed  is 
islv  If  you  already  have  a 
Faucet  Water  Motor  the  "Vibro- 
M  as-.-ur"  outfit  complete  foronly 
$7.00.  Fits  any  water  motor.  Bend 
order    today,    or  scud    for  large 

booklet— free. 

THE  ED6AR  MAM  TACTI  RIXG  CO. 
Dept.  C  11        104  Hanover  St.,  Bos! 
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A  Question. — At  a  teachers'  conference  in  Berlin 
one  of  the  school-principals  rose  to  propose  the  toast 
"Long  live  the  teachers!" 

"On  what?"  inquired  a  meager,  pallid,  young 
assistant    instructor,  in    a    hollo  l  Harper's 

Magazine. 


Where  He  Got  It. — Mr.  Hogan — "  Where  did  Oi 
Kit  th'  black  oye?  Oh,  Oi'm  just  afther  bein'  in- 
itiated." 

Mr.    K'hi.i.kv — "Into  what  society? 

Mr.  Hogan — "Into  th'  society  av  me  mother- 
in-law." — Leslie's  Weekly. 


Seeing  Beneath  the  Surface. — "But  can  you 
explain  why  the  strikers  refrained  from  doing  you 
any  injury?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"At  the  last  moment,"  replied  the  strike-breaker, 
as  he  glanced  furtively  around,  "they  discovered  that 
I  was  wearing  a  union  suit." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


As  an  Inspiration.- -Little  Johnnie,  having  in 
his  possession  a  couple  of  bantam  hens,  which  laid 
very  small  eggs,  suddenly  hit  on  a  plan.  Going  the 
next  morning  to  the  fowl-run.  Johnnie's  father  was 
surprized  to  find  an  ostrich-egg  tied  to  one  of  the 
beams,  and  above  it  a  card  with  the  words  : 

"Keep  your  eye  on  this  and  do  your  best." — Tit- 
Bits. 


At  the  Fair. — "Give  me  the  lunch-basket, 
wifey.  Don't  you  see  we  are  sure  to  lose  each  other 
in  this  crowd?" — Translated  from  Fliegende  Blaetter 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


He  Agreed. — "But,  Captain,  the  most  happy 
marriages  are  often  made  between  people  who  are 
quite  opposites." 

"That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  looking  out  for  a 
rich  wife!" — Translated  from  Fliegende  Blaetter  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Meant  Well. — Elderly  Coquet — "I  don't  like 
this  furniture.      It  isn't  suitable  for  my  style." 

Dealer — "What  do  you  say  to  something 
antique?" — Translated  from  Meggendorfer  Blaetter 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Obliging  an  Old  Friend.— "What  are  you  in 
such  a  great  hurry  for?" 

"I  am  going  to  the  funeral  of  my  chief,  and  there 
is  nothing  he  hates  like  unpunctuality! " — Trans- 
lated from  Meggendorfer  Blaetter  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


How  Simple!— Husband— "My  dear  Emily,  why 
is  it  I  am  always  in  the  wrong!" 

Wife — "Because  I  am  always  in  the  right." — 
Translated  from  Meggendorfer  Blaetter  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


'He    has 


A    Good    I'atlent.— First    Physician 
got   a   hereditary   trouble?" 

Second  Physician     "Yes.     1  hope  to  hand  his 
case  down  to  my  son." — Harper's  Bazar. 


High    or    Low.     Mrs     Baker— "I    wish,    dear, 

"u  would  design  my  winter  hat  for  i 
Mr.   Baker   (an  architect)     "All  right,  my  love. 
I  will.     Shall  it  be  a  sky-scraper  or  a  bungalow 

Harp,*' .  Weekly. 

PUtterlng.     "How     much  ,vin     llu, 

Qg  author.       "It  j 

ter." 


»i..u    to   Win. 

■  It  will  always 


Water  Flows  Up  Hill  To  You. 


If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 
water,  you'll  find  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 
to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 

No  Attention, 

No  Expense, 
Runs  Continuously 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  GO  feet  fall.  Elevates  water  30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  Sold  on 
SO  days  free  trial .  Large  plants  for  serving  towns,  railroad  tanks,  irrigation,  country 
homes,  etc.  femal]  engines  for  individunl  use.  Many  thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Booklet  free.    Itll  K  K  V«.l\  I-:  COJIPA.VV,  21  73  Trinity  Building,  Jew  Yor»f. 


THE 


BARKER 

VIBRATOR 


Enables  you  to  enjoy 
massage  at  home— in- 
vigorates the  nerves 
and   entire    system, 
benefits    the    com- 
plexion and  scalp,  and 
banishes     soreness. 
Stimulates  the  circulation 
(by  natural  means — with- 
out drags).     Your  physi- 
cian recommends  it. 

Invaluable  after  bathing 
or  exercise. 


Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 
Send  for   Free   Book 
containing  interesting  in- 
formation   on    Vibratory 
treatment. 


IL 


JAMES  PARKER 

C'SO-G-IO  Cayuga  St.,  PhiUulelp 


!pmee*t&0tm$*m0*e<iee*memim*e0*imti*e*ie*>e0*tK*fm 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  just  pure  cod  liver  oil— 'ree  from  dis- 
guise, because  none  is  needed.  It  is  the 
impurity  or  adulteration  in  cod  liver  oil 

"  that  makes  it  offensive  to  taste  and  smell. 
The  purity  of  Moller's  Oil  makes  it 

Free  from  Taste  or  Odor 

It  is  this  purity  that  makes  Moller's 
Oil  so  digestible  and  without  that  nau- 
seous "  repeat." 

The  genuine  is  sold  onhj  in  flat,  oval  bottles, 
imported  from  Norway,  bearing  the  name  of 

Schieffelin     &     Company,     New    York 
SOLE  AGENTS 
MWMMMMWMI 
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ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   25  Kinds   of    Instruments   to   Assist    Hearing 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue 
Win.  A.   Willi*  «fc  Co.,  131  S.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


,.  cit  Wn»r  I  Wm»t 
■  rouM  <yoii«(i!»y|)u,t'»M„« 
Bo»  I  Mm  !Husn«l>Fo«rrM 
Omht  Oucki  Oumi  I  Ought 

'OKm*  T0K.0*  r0(>w  nKHDO 


Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Completb  Series  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  fj'ven 
which  should  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"Tonne  Boy."  "Toona-  Girl." 

"Young  Man."  "Young  Woman." 

"Young  Husband."  "Young  Wife." 

"Man  of  Forty-five."        "Woman  of  Forty-nVe." 

#1  a  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
Ylr  Publishing  Co    962     Land  Title  Bldg  I'hlla  Pa 


CHARMING   GLIMPSES   OF  A  FASCINATING   LAND 

THINGS   SEEN 
IN     MOROCCO 

By  A.  Jf.  II.1WSO.V 

Author  of  "Daniel  Wlujte,"   "African  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment," "  Hidden.  Manna,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  bundle  of  fascinating  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  author 
combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imagination  to  vivify  it.  He  reproduces  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  admirably  in  this  book. 

"His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  read  with  profit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  Morocco  as  it  really  is."— Daily  Telegraph. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental  cover,  17  full-page  illustrations. 

$z.<;o  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable;  50  .'ents.    Post-free.    FunS 
&  W  agnails  Company,  44-60  Eust  23d  Street,  New  York. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Produces 
a   safe,  powerful,  white,  steady   light,  at  a 

cost  of  2c  a  week.  Brighter  than  electri. 
city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene- 
Over  100  styles— every  one  warranted. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Best  Light  Company, 
92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


,      mes  bnghHy  in  a,  house  'when? 

JmmUm  abolishes  dirt,  buK'Dirt- 

and  despair  are  close  ofkin"TryiMn 

yournexbhous^clecvning  -mam*^—* 


Teach  your  children  to  use  me— youth's  and  child's  size. 

r^r^^;^  Bristle 


Thin  means  niiuli  to  1  Icuuly  per- 

onea 


wills— (In 


Ilk, 


lb 


\  ho 


•£lti£ 


$rofH 


fac3ifo£ 


t,"  Tooth  TjrVtka, 


™  "f  THI  mention  the  publication  wi,,,,  ,„■„,„_-  to  advertta*. 


Adults' 88>. 
Youths'  36      i"  lldientSc 

it  dealers.     Send  fnr  our  frrr 
FLORENCE  MTG.  CO.,   14  Pin,  St.,  Florence,  Mm.. 
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My  lamp-chimneys  break 
through  abuse — not  through 
use. 

My  Index  tells  how  to  get 
the  right  size  for  your  lamp. 
It's  free;  let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


*»  0^- 


Electric  H|air  Brush 

Don't  be  ashamed  to  take  your  hat  off 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  two  men— one  did  not, 
one  did  and  does  use  our  brush.  The  brush  pio- 
motes  blood  circulation  in  the  scalp— thus  not 
only  keeping  strong  and  healthy  the  hair  you 
have,  but  encouraging  the  growth  of  more.  The 
mild  continuous  current  of  electricity  infuses 
new  life  and  vigor  into  the  hair-roots.  The  hair 
is  fed  with  nourishing  blood  as  a  result.  Pre- 
vents falling  hair,  dandruff  and  brings  health  to 
the  hair  and  scalp. 

|  The  Only  Guaranteed  Hair  Brush 

Made  of  pure  bristle — not  wire.  Wire  breaks 
I  the  hair  and  injures  the  scalp.  Sent  postpaid 
\(  with  compass  to  test  power)  to  any  address  for 
gtl.OO.  After  a  30  days'  trial  if  dissatisfied, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  If  unable  to  get 
the  genuine  at  the  stores  write  direct  to  us — 
don't  accept  a  substitute.  Interesting  book  sent 
|  free. 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  CO.  (Est.  1878) 
870  Broadway.  New  York 


Do  You  Wear  a  WIG? 


Easily  Adjusted. 
Holds  it  Fast. 
No    Displacement. 
Perspiration  Proof. 
Feels  Comfortable. 

KING'S 
"HOLD-FAST" 

enough   for   a    year — 
sent  on  receipt  of  50c. 

KING'S  HOLDFAST  CO.,  H-D- Young:  Bldg.,Troy,  N.Y 


Try  KING'S 
"HOLD-FAST" 
The  LATEST 
COMFORT 


Special  Offer  to  "Digest"  Readers. 


I  wrtnt  my  new  catalogue  of  beautiful  pictures  in  colors  to  get  into 
e\'-ry  home,  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  high  character  of  my  lute 
■  iter  color  pictures — suitable  for  every  purpose  t'.uning, 
oil  and  water  color  painting  and  china  decoration  : — I  will  Bead  t<>  any 
adclrem.  for  only  25*.,  the  two  lovely  pictures  shown  in  this  adv't— 
\  -.iiul  Little  Puppies,  each  10x35  inches.  These  two  studies  alone 
Mil  for    tl.00.     My  new  36-page   catalogue  illustrates  hundreds  of 

ta  and  will  be  sent  any»  here  on  l  3      >l  Duw.    All 

tilled  same  day  as    received.    I  have  also  a  number  of  other-,  ol  the.-e 
beautiful  "Yard"  subjects,  Comprising  Roses.   Tansies.    Chrysanthe- 
mums. Kittens.  Little  Chicks,  Fruit.    Children's   Heads, 
I  ,  Sweet  Peas,  Puppies,  Piggies,  etc.    They  sell  at  50 cents 

i        11.00  I  will  send  you  a  collection  of  8  "Yard"  pictures ; 
or  l'ir  •*■-'. 00  the  entire  collection  of  1/ of  these  beautiful  Bubjei 
different,    and   each  10x35   inches  in  size.     Send   now.     Tins  is  a 
great  offer. 

W.  A.  0ERTEL,  Art  Publisher,  152  Bleecker  Street,  New  York 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

•mber    16. — Mr.    Lebaudy's.   dirigible   balloon 

is  maneuvered  successfully  in   Prance,  staying 

in  the  air  for  an  hour  and  covering  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles. 

November  17. — Russia's  new  cruiser,  the  Rurik, 
is  launched  at  Barrow-on-1'urness,  England. 

November  18. — As  a  protest  against  the  Italian 
1  !  vernmcnl's  award  of  an  armor  olate  con- 
tract to  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  a  strike 
of  3,000  employees  of  the  Terni  Steel  Works, 
Milan,  is  ordered. 

A  bomb  is  exploded  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
causing  a  panic  among  the  congregation,  but 
doing  no  damage. 

November  19. — The  granting  to  an  American 
company  of  a  large  concession  on  the  Congo  is 
regarded  in  Antwerp  as  a  move  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  any  future  trouble  in  the 
Free  State. 

Several  English  woman  suffragists  are  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  in  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  proprietor  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  offers  a  prize  of  S.50,000  for  an  aeroplane 
race  to  occur  next  spring. 

November  20. — French  troops,  taking  church  in- 
ventories, encounter  considerable  resistance  in 
some  places. 

Earl  Grey,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  declares 
that  unless  reforms  are  introduced  in  the  Congo 
Free  State  he  will  take  steps  for  international 
action. 

November  21. — President  Roosevelt  promises  the 
inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  that  he  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  have  them  admitted  to  citizenship. 

November  22. — More  than  a  score  of  persons  are 
killed  or  injured  by  the  collision  of  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse  and  the  Orinoco,  off  Cher- 
bourg. 

Vice-Admiral  von  Eickstedt  announces  that  the 
German  Navy  will  use  only  turbine  engines  in 
the  future,  experiments  with  cruisers  having 
shown  their  superiority. 

Domestic. 

November  16. — Floods  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon cause  the  loss  of  six  lives  and  cost  the  farm- 
ing and  lumbering  interests  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Mr.  Hearst  reports  his  gubernatorial  campaign 
expenses  as  $256,370.  Mr.  Hughes  spent 
S618.55. 

November  17. — The  commission  which  met  in 
Chicago  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President  to 
draft  uniform  life-insurance  laws  concludes  its 
work,  and  the  sixteen  proposed  acts  will  be  pre- 
sented this  winter  in  thirty-seven  legislatures. 
President  Roosevelt  completes  his  inspection  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  leaves  Colon  for  Porto 
Rico. 

November  18. — Senator  Beveridge  announces  his 
intention  to  present  a  bill  to  Congress  probihit- 
ing  child  labor  throughout  the  country. 

A  wind  and  rain  storm  does  much  damage  in 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  razing 
buildings  and  killing  five  persons. 

November  19. — The  Protestant  Episcopal  court 
of  review  sustains  the  verdict  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical trial  court  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Algernon  S. 
Crapsey,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  was  guilty  of  heresy,  and  he 
will  be  suspended  from  the  ministry. 

Andrew  Carnegie  promises  a  fund  of  S  1,000,000 
for  an  international  peace  campaign  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Congressman  Bartholdt. 

President  Roosevelt  signs  an  order  placing  Chair- 
man Shonts,  of  the  Canal  Commission,  in  su- 
preme control  of  the  Canal  Zone,  thus  abolish- 
ing the  office  of  governor,  and  making  all  de- 
partment chiefs  responsible  to  Mr.  Shonts. 

Secretary  Root,  in  a  speech  in  Kansas  City,  ad- 
vocates a  world-wide  peace,  made  [possible  by 
closer  commercial  relations  between  nations. 

The  War  Department  suspends  execution  of  the 
order  discharging  negro  troops  for  taking  part 
in  the  shooting-affray  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 

November  20. — Secretary  Root  makes  a  nota- 
ble speech  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial 
Congress  at  Kansas  City,  upon  the  conditions 
of  South-American  trade  and  what  this  country 
should  do  to  secure  it. 

November  21. — The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  sends  a  message  to  President  Roosevelt 
asking  him  to  investigate  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  with  a  view  to  helping  labor  there. 

November  22. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw, 
in  Kansas  City,  indorses  Secretary  Root 

I  for  increased  foreign  commerce,  and  favors 
the  ship-subsidy  plan  to  reach  this  end. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  income  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  shows  that  the  gross  earnings  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  exceeded  $2,300,000,000. 


DoiVt 

Boil 

Coffee 


To  be  delicious  and 
healthful  coffee  should  be 
distilled,  not  boiled,  thus 
priservingthearomaand 
delicacy  and  avoidingthe 

bitter,    harmful    acicl    of 

boiled  coffee.    The 


tot  Making 
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CIRCULATING 

Coffee  Percolator 

does  not  boil  coffee  ;  the  boil- 
ing water  is  automatically 
filtered  through  the  coffee 
and    assures    a    clear, 
wholesome  beverage  far 
superior  to  coffee  that 
M%  h::>  been  boiled.     Less 
r     coiice  is  required. 
A  Saving  of  One-Tkird 
being  effected.    Over  100 
s'.yl  s  and  sizes  at  all 
dealers. 

I  for   our  handsome 
new  book,Ho.'M-8'**2%« 
ChaA.no  Ihshf'  containing 
many  valuable  recipes. 

B.4NMM,.  ]ininii\iiii. 

ftleriih  n,  Conn. 


BALSAM 

SANITISSUE 

A  New 
Toilet  Paper 

Treated  with  aromatic 
Canada  Balsam,  which 
makes  it  the  Hottest  and 
strongest  toilet  paper 
made.  Antiseptic,  and 
comes  wr:  yiped  in  parchment  in  sealed  cartons. 
Costs  no  more  than  common  makes—  10c,  l»c,  25c. 

Fifty  Sheet*  Free  or  $1.00  worth  Bent,  prepaid, 
anywhere  in  United  States  and- Canada,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO.,  503  Glemwood  Ave.  ,  PmuoaraiA. 
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For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 

for  a  quarter  century  has  BB^^ 

earned  unqualilled  praise.  BBf 

Restfulnights  are  assured  19  fO1 

at  once.  -t 

Cresolenefs  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Sendfer  descnf 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  tor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


POCKET    KNIFE 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKERS 

Retail  Price    Our  Price 

Ebony  Handle,  2  Blades     -    •    50c.   ■  30c. 

Horn  Handle,  2  Blades  and  File     75c.    ■  50c. 

Pearl  Handle,  3  Blades  end  File     1.00   ■  70c. 

Tortoise  Shell,  3  Blades  and  File  125  ■  95c. 

Pearl  Handle,  3  Blades  and  File  1.75   -  1-05 

Pearl  H.  2  Bids.  File  &  Scissors     2.50  ■  1.45 

Quality  and  workmanship  fully  warranted. 
postage  paid  on  receipt  ol  money  order. 

THE    SEYMOUR    CUTLERY    CO. 
Box  I  BETMOUB,  CONN. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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From  California  wont  be  complete 
without  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  North-west 
and  Yellowstone  Park. 

When  you  buy  your  ticket  have  return 
coupon  read  via  Portland  and  the 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

North  Coast  Limited"  fast  through 
trains-none  better.  For  information  and 
free  booklets  write 

A.M.  CLELAND,  GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

"WONDERLAND  1906Sent  for- Six  Cents 
Alaska -Yukon -Pacific     Exposition,   1909 
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30,000     CHOICE     QUOTATIONS. 

Bon.  .Toseph  B.  Choate :  "  I  have  always  found  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
General  Stewart  X.  Woodford  :  "  Useful  and  valuable.    It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

THE     CYCLOPEDIA    OF    PRACTICAL    QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance.  Proverbs 
from  the  French,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modern  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by  its  Eng- 
lish translation.     Also   a  full   list  of   Latin   law  terms  and  their  translations.     By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt  :  "  The  work,  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be 
incapable  of  further  improvement." 

Cover  Design  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  8vo,  1205pp.  Prices:  Buckram,  $6.00;  Law 
Sheep,  $8.00;  Half  Jlorocco,  $10.00;  Full  Jlorocco,  $12.00. 

F'UINK.    «fc    U/AGNALLS     CO/VYF*/*  INY,     Pubs.,    -    NEW/    "VORK. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following    Hcclcy    Institutes: 
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luiiii,  Aln. 

Ilnl  MprlDMi   \rt. 

.in  i-<- ..,  1  11I. 
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M.  I is,  M,».,  WhlU  ruins  X.  I. 

jftKOI  LoflUll  St.  <  tilnmlms  ()., 
Oiiinhn.  Ncli.,  1091  V  DwulsOB  Are. 

Cor.  Cati  A  SStii  Bite  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
North  *  on  way,  \.  II.  Bit  V  Broad  si. 

Iliiffnlii.  V    ¥■  llm  ri-lmri:,    I'n. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"C.  M.  B.,"  Richmond,  Va. — "What  is  the  origin 
of  'yellow  journalism'?  Did  not  somebody  having 
in  mind  'screaming'  headlines  characterize  some 
paper  as  a  'yeller'?  (2)  What  is  the  orgin  of  the 
term  'hobo'?" 

(1)  The  term  "yellow  journalism"  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  creation  of  a  certain  "yellow  kid" 
whose  escapades  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  so- 
called  comic  supplements  of  certain  newspapers 
noted  for  the  sensational  character  of  their  con- 
tents. In  New  York  there  were  two  papers  of  the 
kind,  and  rivalry  was  engendered  when  the  father 
of  the  yellow  kid  changed  his  field  of  activity  from 
one  sheet  to  the  other.  Then  each  newspaper 
claimed  that  the  "only  original  yellow  kid"  was 
star-boarder  in  its  editorial  rooms.  In  due  time 
and  after  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  publicity  the 
poor  yellow  kid  passed  away,  but  left  his  repu- 
tation, like  the  minstrel  boy's  harp,  behind  him. 
His  sensational  adventures  gave  way  to  increased 
sensationalism  in  the  news  columns  so  that  the 
transition  from  yellow  kid  to  yellow  journalism 
was  but  a  step.  From  this  incident,  and  not  from 
any  perversion  of  language,  did  the  phrase  origin- 
ate. (2)  The  origin  of  the  word  hobo,  used  to  desig- 
nate an  idle,  shiftless,  wandering  workman,  ranking 
scarcely  above  the  tramp,  is  not  known.  It  may  be 
that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Japanese  "hobo," 
meaning  "here  and  there,"  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
came  into  English  through  the  French,  hautbois; 
English,  hautboy,  with  a  variant  form  hobo.  The 
hobo,  modern  oboe,  is  a  wooden  wind-instrument 
which  was  formerly  much  used  by  itinerant  musi- 
cians (who  were  spoken  of  also  as  hobos)  who  in 
traveling  from  place  to  place  played  their  way  for 
food  and  lodging. 

"J.  E.  J.,"  Batchellerville,  N.  Y.,  and  "W.  C.  E.," 
Boston,  Mass. — "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
pogrom  that  I  see  frequently  in  the  columns  of  The 
Literary  Digest?" 

"Pogrom"  is  a  Russian  word  used  to  designate  a 
race-riot  or  other  local  disturbance  incited  by  officials. 

"W.  A.  F.,"  Brainerd,  Minn. — "What  does  the 
gloaming  mean?  Is  it  not  something  different 
from  the  ordinary  twilight?  (  Is  it  seen  elsewhere 
in  Europe  than  in  Scotland?" 

"Gloaming"  is  the  dusk  of  early  evening:  eve- 
ning twilight.  Some  writers  have  applied  the 
term  to  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  as  Tristram. 
"the  gloaming  of  approaching  dawn,"  but  this  is  a 
use  for  the  nonce.  Gloaming  is  not  restricted  to 
Scotland,  it  is  seen  in  all  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe. 

"L.  T.  M.,"  New  York. — "Is  it  correct  to  say 
j  '  With  many  thanks  '  ?  I  used  the  expression  '  With 
much  thanks,'  and  was  told  it  was  absolutelywrong, 
because  thanks  was  plural.     Was  1  wrong?  * 

It  is  quite  correct  to  say  "With  many  thanks" 
if  the  intention  is  to  convey  an  idea  of  appreciation 
for  the  thing  done  that  is  more  intense  and  less 
formal  than  can  be  exprest  by  "Thank  you."  The 
use  of  "much  thanks"  is  permissible.  Shakespeare 
wrote  "For  this  relief  much  thanks,"  and  in  his 
time  "much"  was  a  synonym  for  "many."  In  this 
sense  modern  dictionaries  generally  mark  the  mean- 
ing obsolete  or  provincial. 

"B.  F.  T."    Paris.   Tex.—"   Is  it    correct  to 
'The  acoustics  of  this  building  are  very  poor'  I 

The  noun  acoustics,  tho  plural  in  form,  is  singular 
in  construction,  and  always  takes  a  Verb  in  the 
singular.  Therefore,  "The  acoustics  of  the  building 
is  poor"  is  cor: 
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THE   BOOM    IN    MINING   SPECULATION. 

HARD  on  the  heels  of  the  recently  subsided  boom  in  real- 
estate  speculation  the  market  is  swept  by  a  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm for  mining-stock  investments.  Gript  by  the  excitement  of 
a  mining  boom  which  is  without  parallel  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  whole  country,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  "  is 
becoming  literally  mad  over  the  craze  to  own  some  sort  of  a  hole 
in  the  ground  which  might  turn  out  to  be  a  second  Nipissing  or 
repeat  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Bonanza."  The  discovery,  coin- 
cident with  an  advance  in  the  price  of  copper  from  twelve  cents  to 
over  twenty  cents  per  pound,  of  new  copper-beds  in  Montana, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Michigan,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere;  the 
opening  up  of  new  gold-fields  in  Nevada,  Mexico,  and  Alaska; 
and  the  sensational  success  of  the  Nipissing  silver-mines  at 
Cobalt,  Ontario,  have  combined  to  capture  the  public  imagination 
and  to  make  an  opportunity  of  which  various  "  wild-cat"  mines 
have  been  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  This  opportunity  offered 
the  richer  harvest  owing  to  the  prevailing  and  unprecedented 
prosperity  of  the  country,  a  prosperity  which  has  greatly  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  small  investors.  The  story  of  the  resultant  boom 
is  told  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, from  which  we  gather  the  following  salient  facts.  The  ini- 
tial and  authentic  boom  in  copper,  with  its  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  doubtful  and  seductive  ventures,  gave  a  fillip  to  the  gold- 
mining  industry.  On  top  of  this  came  the  flotation  of  Nipissing 
Mines,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  discovery  of  dozens  of  unsus- 
pected veins  of  dazzling  richness,  and  by  the  meteoric  flight  of 
Nipissing  shares  from  $5  to $34.  Many  fortunes  have  been  made, 
and  none,  so  far,  lost,  during  the  rise  in  market  value  of  this  prop- 
erty from  $250,000  to  $40,000,000.  The  history  of  Nipissing,  says 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  has  probably  been  the  largest  single 
factor  in  inflaming  the  public's  speculative  impulse  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mining.     We  read  : 

"  A  horde  of  ventures  have  sprung  up,  like  a  fantom  army, 
around  Nipissing  and  in  the  Cobalt  district,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  speculation  in  these  silver  stocks  will  assume  pro- 
portions contrasted  with  which  the  copper  boom  will  look  Lilipu- 
tian.  The  statement  that  already  150  companies  have  been  formed 
at  Cobalt  will  excite  incredulity,  but  in  a  subsequent  article  a  de- 
tailed list,  along  with  the  capitalization,  amounting  to  about  $100,- 
000, coo,  will  be  given.  Curiously  enough,  the  Cobalt  discoveries 
have  come  at  a  time  when  silver  is  selling  at  the  highest  price 
touched  since  1893,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  ready  market  for  all 
that  Canada  can  produce  for  some  time  to  come." 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  craze  for  mining  speculation  in 
the  East  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  a  recent  issue  of  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  carried  one  double-page  and  four  full- 
page  mining  advertisements,  as  well  as  smaller  advertisements  of 
the  same  class  aggregating  between  eleven  and  twelve  pages.     In 


this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  warning  uttered  in  the 
financial  section  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post :  "The  fact  that 
a  stock  has  been  widely  advertised  in  the  press  is  distinctly  not 
in  its  favor;  any  really  good  mine  commands  subscribers  to  its 
stock  without  sensational  appeals  to  an  ignorant  public." 

The  par  value  of  the  mining  stocks  authorized  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  this  year  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  $900,- 
000,000.  Bradstreefs  (financial),  while  admitting  that  "of  course 
there  are  good  mining  stocks,"  points  out  that  it  requires  "  a  very 
fine  sense  of  discrimination  "  to  enable  the  buyer  to  purchase  only 
the  stable  and  meritorious  shares.  This  is  emphasized  by  the 
$300,000  mining  swindle  just  uncovered  in  Goldfield,  Nev.  The 
New  York  Times,  which  carries  no  sensational  advertisements  of 
mines  and  is  uncompromising  in  its  editorial  attitude  on  the  sub- 
ject, quotes  President  Daniel  Guggenheim,  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  a  recognized  expert  in  mining, 
who  says  that  the  chances  of  success  in  a  mining  proposition  are 
about  1  to  300.     To  quote  The  Times  more  fully  : 

"  Putting  to  one  side  all  mere  sham  mines,  of  which  there  are  a 
good  many,  and  considering  only  those  that  have  been  fairly  in- 
vestigated by  presumably  competent  scientific  experts,  and  where 
surface  indications  of  ore  value  have  been  found,  Mr.  Guggen. 
heim  declares  that  'one  in  three  hundred  is  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  the  prospects  that  eventually  fulfil  their  prom- 
ise.' He  adds  that 'the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  failures  are 
forgotten  in  the  one  success,  and  that  one  is  made  the  bait  with 
which  the  public  is  tempted  to  three  hundred  more  ventures.'  In 
such  a  maze  of  chance  how  can  the  ordinary  investor  hope  to  find 
a  clue  to  reasonable  transactions?  Mr.  Guggenheim  has  one  to 
suggest:  'In  buying  into  a  mining  property  the  investor  should 
ascertain  the  absolute  cost  of  producing  copper  at  that  mine,  and 
base  his  purchases  solely  on  that.' 

"  The  victims  of  this  craze  are  not  really  investors.  Even  when 
they  buy  outright  and  pay  cash  for  their  stocks  they  do  it  in  a 
mood  of  recklessness  that  makes  their  seeming  investment  a  gam- 
ble. If  they  were  to  pause  until  they  could  ascertain  in  a  trust- 
worthy fashion  'the  absolute  cost  of  producing  '  the  product  of  the 
mines  in  which  they  sink  their  money,  they  simply  would  not  buy 
at  all,  or  rarely,  since  a  very  small  number  of  them  have  the 
means  for  intelligent  investigation  or  would  know  how  to  use  the 
means.  Most  of  them  are  acting  as  blindly  and  foolishly  as  the 
searchers  after  the  buried  spoils  of  Captain  Kidd,  but  unfortu- 
nately with  greater  cost  and  risk  to  themselves  and  even  less  guid- 
ance that  is  worth  anything." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  will  not  admit  that  the  mining  boom 
is  even  worthy  of  so  dignified  an  adjective  as  "  speculative  :  " 

"It  is  a  pure  gamble,  and  the  biggest  gamble  that  has  devel- 
oped in  Wall  Street  in  years.  It  will  hurt  the  great  mining  indus- 
try which  has  a  splendid  legitimate  side,  which  has  called  into 
play  much  heroic  enterprise,  and  which  is  adding  immensely  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country. 

"  It  will  hurt  Wall  Street,  because  the  rest  of  the  country  never 
takes  the  trouble  to  discriminate  between  what  is  legitimate  and 
beneficent  in  Wall  Street,  and  what  is  illegitimate  and  harmful. 
Surely  Wall  Street's  reputation  has  suffered  enough   in  recent 
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years  by  reason  of  speculative  promotions  and  notations,  without 
having  this  new  burden  of  odium  to  bear. 

"A  high-class  mining  engineer  said  three  years  ago  to  the  wri- 
ter: 'There  are  just  two  classes  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
enter  into  mining  enterprises:  i.  The  practical  miner  who  makes 
mining  his  life  business;  and  2.  The  rich  capitalist  who  can  afford 
to  take  extraordinary  risks.  For  everybody  else  mining  is  a  peril- 
ous gamble.' " 

Over-capitalization  is  the  evil  emphasized  by  the  Pittsburg 
Leader,  which  estimates  that  for  every  $3  the  investors  of  the 
country  put  into  mining  shares  the  return  from  the  mines  will  be 
one  cent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "  the  promoters  can  get 
more  money,  get  it  easier  and  more  quickly,  by  watering  the  stock 


small  sum  of  money  could  be  developed  into  paying  mines;  and 

this  is  the  kind  of  work  which  should  be  encouraged 

"  Colorado  promoters  should  awake  to  their  opportunities.  They 
should  take  advantage  of  the  intense  interest  in  mining  manifested 
all  over  the  East  and  thereby  bring  about  large  investments  in  the 
development  of  mining  properties  in  this  State." 


THE   RAINBOW   BRIDOE. 

—  Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Ragle. 

than  by  the  slow  process  of  digging  gold  from  the  ground."  In 
the  mining  regions  of  the  West,  however,  the  papers  seem  to  re- 
gard the  boom  with  less  suspicion.  Says  The  Tribune  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  : 

"  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  any  New  York  financial 
man  or  any  New  York  financial  newspaper  to  come  to  grief  or 
wreck  either  in  the  investment  of  mbney  in  mines  or  in  passing 
favorable  opinions  upon  mining  investments.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  these  investments  reasonably  sure,  and  the  opinions 
a  credit  to  the  ones  who  utter  them,  is  that  the  same  sort  of  pre- 
liminary investigation  be  made  into  mines  that  is  made  in  any 
other  proposition  in  which  money  or  opinions  seek  use  or  expres- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  number  of  mines  and 
mining  companies  in  this  Western  country  do  not  in  the -least  need 
or  care  for  any  help  or  favorable  opinions  from  any  New-Yorkers 
or  any  other  Eastern  people.  The  mines  are  their  own  great  re- 
ward, and  those  who  own  them  have  no  desire  whatever  to  part 
with  them,  but  are  entirely  willing  to  keep  the  good  thing  they 
have." 

The  Denver  Republican  points  out  that  "  the  situation  is  one  of 
which  Colorado  should  take  advantage."     Thus: 

"There  are  numerous  splendid  opportunities  to  aid  by  wise  in- 
vestment in  the  development  of  mining  properties, and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  kind  of  investment  our  people  should  encourage. 
There  is  no  special  reason  why  the  East  should  be  induced  to 
buy  developed  and  producing  mines,  unless  it  be  to  release  that 
much  Colorado  money  lor  other  purposes.  What  is  needed  is 
money  with  which  to  change  prospects  into  mines;  and  that  is 
why  we  speak  of  opportunities  to  aid  in  development.  There  is 
Btion  that  there  are  thousands  of  prospect  holes  in  this 
State  which  by  good  management  and  the  use  of  a  comparatively 


NEGRO  PRESS  ON  "THE  AMERICAN  DREYFUS 

AFFAIR." 

ON  the  night  of  August  13  about  a  dozen  negro  soldiers  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry,  maddened,  it  is  said, 
by  the  contumelious  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  where  they  were  stationed,  "  shot  up"  that 
town  in  a  sudden  midnight  sortie,  their  bullets  killing  one  citizen 
and  narrowly  missing,  in  several  cases,  sleeping  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  raid  did  not  occupy  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  the 
soldiers  returned  to  barracks  in  the  ensuing  confusion  without 
being  identified.  Yet  the  incident,  officially  known  as  the  "  Affray 
at  Brownsville,"  has  grown  in  importance  until  now,  nearly  four 
months  afterward,  it  has  involved  the  President  in  its  toils  and 
has  divided  public  opinion  into  two  camps — has  resulted,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  what  approximates  to  an  American  Drey- 
fus affair.  In  the  first  place  the  military  authorities  were  baffled 
in  all  their  attempts  to  identify  and  punish  the  guilty  men  by  an 
alleged  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  negro  troops. 
After  repeated  failures  to  get  at  the  facts  the  matter  was  finally 
referred  to  the  President,  who,  acting  upon  the  recommendation 
of  General  Garlington — a  native  of  South  Carolina,  as  The  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  significantly  remarks— discharged  in  dishonor 
all  the  men  of  the  three  companies  which  presumably  included  the 
offenders,  at  the  same  time  debarring  the  discharged  men  from 
future  service  in  the  army  or  navy  or  in  any  government  employ- 
ment. The  action  has  aroused  the  attention  and  divided  the  opin- 
ion of  the  whole  country.  The  South,  with  practical  unanimity, 
indorses  tthe  President's  course;  the  civilian  papers  in  the  North 
express,  for  the  most  part,  variously  qualified  disapproval;  and 
the  service  organs  split  on  the  question,  The  Army  and  Navy 
Register  and  Army  and  Navy  Life  approving,  while  The  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  thinks  that  the  summary  discharge  of  the  three 
companies  "savors  too  much  of  Oriental  methods  to  meet  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  either  civilians  or  the  army."  Some  Re- 
publican papers  think  it  "the  one  act  in  the  President's  career 
which  his  best  friends  can  not  justify."  But  as  it  is  believed  by 
many  to  have  cost  him  the  friendship  of  10,000,000  negroes,  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  chorus  of  protest  from  the  Afro-American 
press  and  pulpit.  Thus  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  M.  Jacobs,  addressing  a 
colored  congregation  in  New  Yo;!c,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  of  tha  United  States  should 
be  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  world,  but  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  President  is  a  thrust  at  the  race  and  seems  as  if  a  weak-kneed 
yield  on  his  part  to  the  South.  It  simply  shows  what  men  who 
are  ambitious  and  who  seek  for  notoriety  will  do.  Roosevelt  in 
his  search  for  popularity  in  certain  quarters  forgot  the  brave,  gal- 
lant, self-sacrificing  black  soldiers,  some  of  whom  are  responsible 
for  Roosevelt  being  alive  to-day." 

The  Cleveland  Gazette  (Afro-American)  calls  upon  the  negroes 
of  the  country  to  petition  the  President,  and,  this  failing,  to  carry 
the  matter  into  the  courts  and  to  Congress;  while  the  Boston 
Guardian  (Afro-American)  urges  "every  colored  citizen,  male  or 
female,"  to  write  personal  letters  of  protest  and  address  them  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  Executive 
Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Guardian,  which  has  always, 
however,  been  critical  of  the  President,  characterizes  the  act  as 
one  of  "  meanness,  injustice,  and  unwarranted  cruelty,"  a  "mon- 
strous 1 'teach  of  equity."     To  quote  further: 

"  President  Roosevelt's  order  of  discharge  is  not  only  especially 
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inhuman,  but  is  essentially 
unjust.  The  accusation  is 
not  that  the  men  raided  the 
citizens  and  shot  into  their 
houses  and  killed  and 
wounded  citizens ;  such 
conduct  must  be  admitted 
to  be  deserving  of  some 
punishment  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  unfeeling  jus- 
tice, of  very  severe  punish- 
ment. In  fact,  the  army 
regulations  require  that 
the  officers  of  a  regiment 
turn  over  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities for  trial  all  sol- 
diers who  commit  a  breach 
of  the  civil  law.  But  the 
charge  is  simply  that  the 
soldiers  refused  to  inform 
on  their  comrades.  We 
can  not  find  anywhere  in 
civil  or  military  law  or 
practise  that  this  consti- 
tutes a  crime  or  an  offense 
punishable  as  such.  But 
it  is  not  even  a  case  where 
it     is    admitted     or     even 

claimed  that  the  men  acted  against  had  knoweldge  of  the  acts  sought 
to  be  detected.  The  President  sent  out  with  his  approval  and 
therefore  as  his  own  opinion  the  report  of  the  investigating  officer, 
who  says  officially :  'I  recognize  the  fact  that  a  number  of  men 
who  have  no  direct  knowledge  as  to  the  identity  of  the  men  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantiy  who  actually  fired  the  shots  on  the  night  of 
August  13,  1906,  will  incur  this  extreme  penalty.'  This  is  an  admis- 
sion that  the  men  are  discharged,  notfor  refusing  to  tell  'what  it  is 
known  they  know/  but  for  what  it  is  'reasonable  to  expect'  they 
know  of  other  circumstances  indirectly  or  not  at  all  connected 
with  the  raid.  Such  a  rule  has  not  the  slightest  justification  in 
law  or  justice  or  equity.     It  would  be  an  extreme  usurpation  of 


THE    PRESIDENT    CROSSING    THE    BOUNDARY-LINE     BETWEEN    UNITED    STATES     TERRI- 
TORY AND   PANAMA.      THE   FLAGSTAFKS   MARK  THE  LINE. 

The  small  circular  picture  shows  the  President  talking  to  a  canal  laborer.  It  is  copy- 
righted by  H.  C.  White  Co.,  New  York.  The  three  larger  cuts  are  from  stereographs  copy- 
righted 1906,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  THE  CANAL. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEYELT 

RUNNING     A      STEAM-SHOYEL 
AT  THE    CULEBRA   CUT. 

tyrannical  and  arbitrary 
power  to  discharge  soldiers 
on  such  a  ground  even  for 
the  exigencies  of  military 
discipline. 

"  But  these  men  have  had 
no  trial.  The  above  lan- 
guage is  an  admission  that 
some  of  these  soldiers  are 
not  only  innocent  of  the 
criminal  act  complained  of, 
but  even  of  knowledge  of 
who  committed  it.  The 
guiltiest  of  men  is  in  justice 
entitled  to  a  trial  before  he 
is  condemned  as  guilty  and 
certainly  before  he  is  pun- 
ished. The  President  not 
only  discharges  these  men, 
about  which  there  may  be 
some  elasticity  of  judg- 
ment as  to  its  legitimacy  in 
deference  to  'military  dis- 
cipline,' but  he  penalizes 
them.  Persons,  therefore, 
admitted  by  the  officer  in- 
flicting punishment  to  be 
innocent  of  guilt  cither  di- 
rect or  indirect  are  punished  without  trial 

"One  of  the  most  aggravating  and  injurious  features  of  the 
President's  order  is  its  accord  with  the  altogether  too  general  ac- 
cepted notion  among  white  Americans  that  while  white  men  are 
not  held  responsible  for  the  detection  of  white  criminals,  yet  col- 
ored men  can  rightly  be  so  held.  This  notion  that  law-abiding 
colored  private  citizens  are  under  obligation  to  play  detective  and 
police  officer  is  improper.  In  the  South  it  is  to  be  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder  of  one's  own  race  until  the  South  stops  lynching 
and  grants  colored  men  fair  trials.  In  the  North  it  is  unfair  and 
ridiculous.  Everywhere  it  endangers  the  personal  safety  of  inno- 
cent  colored   persons.      The    President  has  put  all   law-abiding 
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colored  people  in  danger  by  giving  presidential  prestige  to  the 
notion." 

The  Christian  Index,  official  organ  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  while  describing  the  dis- 
charge of  the  troops  as  "  a  drastic  measure  never  befo.e  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Government,"  adds  that  "  we  have  unbounded 
faith  in  the  rigid  honesty  of  the  President  and  that  he  intends  to 
be  fair  in  his  dealings  with  all  races."  The  New  York  Age  (Afro- 
American)  advises  negroes  not  to  enlist,  and  after  asserting  that 
"we  love  our  country  as  much  as  it  loves  us,  no  more,  no  less," 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  We  never  believed  that  President  Roosevelt  could  bring  him- 
self to  adopt  in  the  Federal  service  the  mob-law  methods  of 
the  Southern  States— to  punish  the  innocent  with  the  alleged 
guilty 

"The  whole  matter,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the  Atlanta  butch- 
ery, is  to  be  regretted,  because  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
a  valiant  body  of  men  innocent  of  any  crime,  and  because  it  has 
placed  President  Roosevelt  in  a  false  position  before  the  country 
and  the  world,  while  furnishing  justification  to  the  lawless  South 
to  go  ahead  with  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
without  'due  process  of  law,'  upon  the  unheard-of  principle  that  it 
is  better  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  innocent  men  should  suf- 
fer than  that  one  guilty  one  should  escape." 


AMERICAN   ENTRANCE    INTO    "THE  AFRICAN 
CHAMBER  OF   HORRORS." 

TWO  incidents  have  recently  served  to  refocus  American  atten- 
tion upon  that  portion  of  Central  Africa  named  in  uncon- 
scious irony  the  Kongo  Free  State,  a  region  around  which  has 
gathered  such  a  cloud  of  sinister  rumor  that  the  name  carries 
something  of  the  effect  of  a  nightmare  to  the  imagination  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  first  is  the  enlistment  of  American  capital 
to  exploit  a  field  from  which  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  has  already 
derived  what  is  said  to  be  the  vastest  private  fortune  in  the  world; 
the  second  is  the  assertion  in  London  dispatches  that  Great  Brit- 
ain will  call  a  conference  of  the  Powers  if  the  present  conditions 
in  the  Kongo  continue.  What  these  conditions  are  alleged  to  be 
may  be  gathered,  without  the  horror  of  details,  from  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Park's  statement  that  King  Leopold  has  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
fifteen  million  natives  during  his  twenty  years'  looting  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State—a  looting  which  still  continues  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  million  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Park,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Kongo  Reform  Association,  tells  life  story  in  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine. Referring  to  the  probability  of  international  intervention 
Mr.  Park  writes:  "  Meanwhile,  making  the  most  of  his  opportu- 
nity, the  Vampire  sits  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  victim  that 
has  slowly  ceased  to  struggle.  By  the  time  the  Powers  have  be- 
stirred themselves  to  action,  he,  full-gorged,  will  fling  the  carcass 
at  their  feet  and  say:  'Take  it— what  is  left  is  yours.'"  Now 
American  capital  is  being  drawn  to  the  Kongo  as  a  result  of  a 
"concession"  made  by  King  Leopold  to  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
whose  retirement  from  the  directorate  of  some  twenty -six  Ameri- 
can corporations  is  also  announced.  "  Mr.  Ryan's  new  venture." 
says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "is  of  a  somewhat  international  com- 
plexion, with  diplomatic  as  well  as  business  aspects."  Several 
papers  suggest  that  Leopold's  scheme  is  to  block  the  way  of  out-' 
side  interference  and  investigation,  by  involving  American  interests 
with  his  own  profitable  operations.  "  But  Americans  can  share  in 
Kongo  business,"  thinks  the  papei  quoted  above,  "without  prop- 
ping up  a  regime  which  most  travelers  briefly  characterize  as 
'hell."  In  any  event,  the  American  Kongo  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Albany,  in  the  interest  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the 
nheim,  Edward  B.  Aldrich,  and  fohn  1).  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  i  level  ipment  <>i  lite  rubber  privileges;  while 
tntminei  Ions, it  is  rumored,  will  he  exploited  for 
i  Foreign  corporation.     Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle; 


"As  compared  with  the  minions  of  King  Leopold,  Mr.  Ryan  is 
an  easy  boss.  If  climate  does  not  offer  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  general  extension  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  business 
in  the  Kongo,  the  natives  will  have  a  sure  way  of  protecting  them- 
selves from  any  ruthless  slaughter  under  his  regime.  And  your 
traction  magnate  acquires  so  strong  an  antagonism  to  the  cutting 
off  of  arms  and  legs  that  the  feeling  is  bound  to  persist  even  in  a 
country  where  the  collection  of  exemplary  damages  is  pretty  nigh 
impossible." 

The  New  York  Tribune  discredits  the  suggestion  of  an  ulterior 
motive  on  the  part  of  King  Leopold  in  opening  his  territory  to 
American  capital.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Nor  is  it  supposable  that  Americans  required  any  urging  to 
enter  that  field  of  industry  and  commerce.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty 
years  since  the  late  C.  P.  Huntington  said  in  The  Tribune  that  the 
best  opening  in  the  world  for  a  young  man  with  a  little  capital 
was  to  be  found  in  rubber-plantations  in  Central  Africa.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  rubber  since  that  time,  and 
the  consequent  rise  in  its  price,  have  abundantly  demonstrated  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.     Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  fear  of 


THE   KONGO  WILL  BE  ALL  RIGHT  PRESENTLY. 

''John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  a  stockholder  in  the  new  American 
Kongo  Company." 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

a  reaction  and  the  disuse  of  rubber.  On  the  contrary,  the  ad- 
vance in  electrical  science  and  industry,  the  multiplication  of  au- 
tomobile vehicles,  and  many  other  developments  of  civilization 
assure  an  increasing  demand  for  that  article  ;  while  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  thus  far,  despite  innumerable  experiments,  no  artificial 
substitute  for  it  has  been  or  seems  likely  to  be  found.  The  future 
of  the  rubber  industry  is  thus  amply  assured,  and  enterprising 
men  need  no  more  persuasion  to  engage  in  it  than  they  do  to  open 
up  gold-mines." 

The  Providence  Journal  considers  this  new  move  of  American 
capital  "gratifying  on  the  score  of  humanity."  And  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  remarks  : 

"The  United  States  is  the  greatest  rubber-consumer  of  the 
world,  absorbing  nearly  half  the  output,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State,  which  has  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  future 
sources  of  rubber  in  order  to  reap  a  large  and  temporary  profit. 
givesa  just  material  ground  for  protest.  While  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  burden  itself  with  new  and  special  obligations  in 
regard  to  a  state  wholly  outside  of  its  sphere  of  action,  it  has  the 
duty  and  responsibility  as  a  great  power,  as  was  shown  at  Alge- 
ciras  in  the  international  conference  on  Morocco, of  acting  tor  the 
best  interests  of  civilization." 

Says   the   Springfield   Republican,  foreseeing    a    new    field    for 
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American  diplomacy  as  well  as  lor  American  capital  as  a  result  of 
Leopold's  Kongo  concessions  : 

"Viewed  in  a  large  way,  the  entrance  of  a  syndicate  of  Ameri- 
cans into  Central  Africa  for  an  industrial  purpose  so  important  to 
the  great  rubber-manufacturing  business  of  this  country  must  tend 
to  bring  Africa  more  and  more  into  the  field  of  American  diplo- 
macy. For,  in  these  days,  our  syndicates  abroad  are  quicker 
than  foreign  missionaries  to  demand  the  protection  of  their  govern- 
ments in  their  business  operations.  Our  early  record  as  a  coun- 
try was  to  bring  the  Africans  here  to  work  our  plantations  as 
slaves.  The  present  movement  back  to  Africa  of  the  'rubber 
kings'  is  to  use  Africa  itself." 

The  New  York  Press  thinks  that  Mr.  Ryan  will  disapprove,  on 
economic  no  less  than  on  humanitarian  grounds,  of  such  prevailing 
atrocities  as  the  cutting  off  of  the  hands  of  the  natives  who  fail  to 
bring  in  their  full  share  of  rubber.     Therefore  — 

"  it  may  be,  in  sober  truth,  that  what  civilization  refused  to  do  in 
the  name  of  humanity  may  now  be  accomplished  by  an  enlight- 
ened cupidity.  Altho  it  is  no  more  to  be  expected  that  slavery  in 
the  Kongo  will  be  abolished  than  that  Ryanism  will  mutualize  the 
Equitable,  still  the  conditions  under  which  the  fortunes  of  Leopold 
and  his  American  partner  are  to  be  swollen  ought  to  be  made  less 
shocking  and  more  profitable." 


United  States  and  South  America  by  a  subsidy,  the  trade  would 
begin  coming  our  way.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  catering 
to  the  tastes  of  Latin-American  customers,  and  of  extending  credit 
systems,  of  establishing  banks,  and  investing  capital  in  those 
countries.     These  latter  particulars  are  dismissed  by  most  papers 


SKIP  SUBSIDIES  TO  CATCH  SOUTH-AMERICAN 

TRADE. 

A  DETERMINED  effort  will  be  made  this  winter,  according 
to  expert  observers  at  Washington,  to  "  jam  through"  the 
Ship-subsidy  bill  that  was  approved  by  the  Senate  last  session 
and  is  now  awaiting  action  by  the  House.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondents practically  agree  on  this  point.  And  Secretary  Root's 
speeches  at  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  are  taken  to  mean  that  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  Administration  will  be  behind  the  meas- 
ure.  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  were  selected  for  the  delivery  of 
these  speeches,  many  are  remarking,  because  the  opposition  to 
subsidies  has  come  largely  from  the  Middle  West,  and  Secretary 


THE   OYSTER  AND   THE  SHELL. 

A  condition  Secretary  Root  is  said  to  have  faced  in  South  America. 
—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/<w>"«<7/. 

Root  was  selected  as  speech-maker  because  he  has  just  returned 
from  South  America,  a  continent  that  spends  annually  in  Europe 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  our  merchants  would  like  to 
see  spent  in  this  country.  Mr.  Root's  argument  is,  in  brief,  that 
if  our  Government  should  encourage  steamship  lines  between  the 


A    DIFFICULT  TASK. 

—  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

as  obvious,  however,  and  interest  is  centered  upon  the  ship-subsidy 
scheme. 

Turning  to  the  press  of  the  Middle  West  to  see  what  effect  the 
Secretary's  speech  has  had,  we  find  such  good  Republican  papers 
as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chronicle  and  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel  among  the  unconverted.  Even  Mr.  Root,  says  the  Milwau- 
kee daily,  "will  find  great  difficulty  in  making  many  converts  in 
the  Middle  West,  where  the  great  majority  will  hold  to  his  own 
principle  laid  down  in  the  same  speech,  that  our  conquests  in  for- 
eign markets  must  result  from  'a  multitude  of  individual  efforts; 
they  can  not  be  done  by  government.' "  The  Chicago  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  remarks  similarly: 

"  It  is  not  the  remoteness  of  the  Middle  West  from  the  seaboard 
that  has  made  its  people  either  indifferent  or  antagonistic  to  the 
pleas  of  those  engaged  in  water  transportation.  Their  opposition 
to  subsidies  of  any  sort  is  based  on  their  belief  that  business  is 
business,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country  is  not  neces- 
sarily bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  this  or  that  private  enterprise." 

The  Democratic  and  Independent  press  all  over  the  country  are 
berating  the  scheme  with  all  the  vigor  of  former  years.  The  sub- 
sidy idea  is  "  perfectly  preposterous,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.) ;  and  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal (Dem.) 
thinks  it  will  "  hardly  commend  itself  to  a  people  sickened  unto 
death  with  the  rotten  jobberies  contained  in  legislation  passed  in 
the  interests  of  the  special  few."  The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.i 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  think  a  change  in  the  tariff 
would  help  foreign  trade  more  than  subsidies  would  ;  and  the 
Houston  Post  (Dem.)  believes  we  would  be  paying  too  much  for 
our  whistle.     Says  the  Houston  journal : 

"This  plan  would  involve  the  purchase  of  South-American 
trade  at  a  price  which  would  exceed  its  value.  It  would  further 
burden  the  producers  and  consumers  of  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  those  favored  few  for  whom  the  Republican  party  can  appar- 
ently never  do  enough. 

"The  people  are  not  willing  to  give  of  their  substance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Shipping  Trust.  They  prefer  the  doctrine  of  free 
ships.  If  it  be  desirable  to  create  a  merchant  marine,  why  not 
admit  foreign-built  ships  to  American  registry?  If  we  can  not 
build  ships  economically  in  this  country,  why  not  permit  those 
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THE    LATE   SAMUEL   SPENCER, 

"  Perhaps  the  greatest  figure  in  the  railroad 
and  financial  world  that  the  South  has  ever  pro- 
duced." He  was  killed  by  a  rear-end  collision 
on  the  Southern  Railroad,  of  which  he  was 
president. 


who  can  build  them  cheaply  to  build  for  us  and  employ  our  capital 
and  energy  in  lines  which  afford  a  profit?" 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  vigorously  assails  what  it  calls  the 
"  hot-house  plan  "  of  nurturing  our  commerce.  "  You  can  create  a 
merchant  marine  that  way, 'we  doubt  not,"  it  says,  "  but  is  it  worth 
the  cost?"     Further  regarding  this  policy  it  observes  : 

"We  believe  it  is  not  only  vicious,  but  futile.  It  is  absurd  to 
discourage  trade  by  one  statute,  and  then  hire  men  to  engage  in  it, 

at  the  public  expense,  by 
another  statute.  It  is 
clumsy,  it  is  costly,  it  is 
extravagance,  it  is  waste, 
it  is  unthrift,  and  it  is  not 
only  bad  economy,  but  it 
is  flagrantly  unconstitu- 
tional." 

On  the  other  side  the 
New  York  Commercial 
(Fin.)  thinks  it  is  "unpa- 
triotic" and  "shameful" 
to  stand  by  and  see  our 
ship-owners  ruined  by 
subsidized  foreign  ship- 
ping without  lifting  a  fin- 
ger to  help  them  by  an 
equal  subsidy  from  our 
own  Treasury.  It  is 
"discreditable,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  North 
American  (Rep.),  that 
"  our  total  means  of  di- 
rect communication  with 
South  America isasteam- 
er  line  owned  by  Euro- 
peans and  having  monthly 
sailings,"  and  it  is  "  humiliating  "  to  "  consider  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican access  to  the  Southern  Continent  is  best  obtained  by  a  three- 
cornered  journey  by  way  of  Europe."  There  are  "  political  reasons, 
strong  and  convincing,"  for  the  encouragement  of  American 
steamship  lines  to  South  America,  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
but,  it  adds : 

"There  are,  in  addition,  commercial  reasons,  direct,  urgent,  and 
important.  The  matter  is  one  with  which  commerce  is  directly 
and  extensively  concerned  and  in  which  it  is  greatly  interested. 
In  fact,  the  commercial  interest  is  more  immediate  and  direct 
than  the  political,  for  the  political  ends  are  to  be  gained  only 
through  commercial  means.  That  is  to  say,  our  political  influence 
is  to  be  extended  in  those  countries  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of 
our  commerce  with  them.  A  dozen  steamship  lines  would  do  us 
no  good  politically  if  they  did  not  carry  trade.  It  is  increase  of 
trade  which  is  to  be  sought  first.  That  secured,  the  legitimate 
political  ends  which  we  may  have  in  view  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

"  Argentina  buys  $100,000,000  worth  of  foreign  goods  a  year  and 
gets  only  $10,000,000  worth  from  the  United  States.  Brazil  buys 
$113,000,000  wortli.  of  which  only  10  per  cent,  comes  from  this 
country.  Of  Chile's  £50.000,000  less  than  $4,000,000  comes  from 
the  United  Slates.  Little  Paraguay  buys  only  $2,270,000  worth, 
but  gets  from  us  only  $15,000  worth.  That  is  the  story  pretty 
much  all  over  South  Amreica.  We  do  not  say  our  discreditable 
inferiority  in  trade  is  entirely  due  to  lack  of  American  ships.  We 
have  ourselves  frequently  pointed  out  the  other  handicaps  which 
this  country  suffers.  Put  there  can  be  no  question  that  lack  of 
ships  under  our  own  flag  is  one  important  reason.  People  in  those 
countries  say :  'Why, the  United  States  is  not  worth  trading  with. 
It  has  no  ships.  We  never  see  its  flag  in  our  ports.'  Itisdi- 
k1  primarily  for  the  sake  of  increasing  our  trade  relation 
with  those  Countries  that  we  need  steamship  lines  of  our  own  :  and 
to  get  and  to  maintain  those  lines  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
-k  for  government  aid  similar  to  and  commensurate  with  that 
which  it  has  Keen  the  custom  ot  most  other  commercial  countries 
■  shipping." 


YET    ANOTHER  RAILROAD  DISASTER. 

A  NOTHER  chapter  was  added  to  the  interminable   tale  of 


r\ 


American  railway  accidents  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  a  chap- 


ter distinguished  from  those  that  preceded  it  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  president  of  the  road  was  among  the  victims  of  the  disaster. 
Again  we  are  reminded  that  last  year  nearly  1 0,000  people  were 
killed  and  not  far  from  100,000  maimed  owing  to  our  happy-go- 
lucky  railroad  methods.  The  rear-end  collision  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  President  Samuel  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railroad 
system,  occurred  near  Lynchburg,  Va.  "  It  is  by  a  grim  irony  that 
a  railroad  must  sacrifice  even  its  president  on  the  altar  of  opera- 
ting inefficiency,"  comments  the  New  York  World,  which  adds 
its  word  to  the  general  newspaper  indictment  of  our  railroad 
system.  After  allotting  the  immediate  blame  to  the  train-dis- 
patcher The  World goes  on  to  say  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
is  higher  up.     We  read  : 

"  It  rests  in  the  executive  offices  of  a  road  which,  since  its  incor- 
poration under  a  kindly  Virginia  charter  twelve  years  ago,  has 
been  run  for  the  aggrandizement  of  VVall-Stre  t  interests,  with  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  its  passengers  anu  the  accommodation 
of  shippers  an  after-thought.  The  energy  of  its  management  has 
been  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  subsidiary  properties  and  the 
acquisition  of  competing  lines  until  the  mileage  of  the  system  has 
been  swollen  to  a  total  of  7,195  miles,  and  a  capitalization  of  $339,- 
000,000  in  stock  and  funded  obligations  piled  up.  Betterments 
were  left  to  the  last,  and  the  belated  effort  to  bring  the  equipment 
to  modern  standards  has  resulted  in  an  interruption  of  traffic  which 
has  been  a  provoking  cause  of  accidents." 

The  Herald  reiterates  that  "  the  whole  system  of  railroad  opera- 
tion in  America  is  wrong,  terribly  wrong,  with  its  network  of  con- 
gested single-track  roads  where  there  should  be  two,  and  two 
where  as  much  freight  and  as  many  human  beings  are  transported 
as  demand  a  four-track  equipment."  "  Grade  crossings,"  it  adds, 
"  are  death-traps,  the  invention  of  the  devil  they  are  well  called, 
and  should  be  abolished  throughout  the  country,  and  the  single- 
track  system  everywhere  should  be  done  away  with."  "  Lack  of 
discipline,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is  at  the  root  of  our  scan- 
dalous harvest  of  disasters.    Thus : 

"This  does  not  happen  in  England,  all  whose  mileage  has  block 
signals,  and  the  reason  it  does  not  happen  is  that  a  strict  disci- 
pline is  maintained.  Block  signals  block  trains  always  and  invari- 
ably. A  signal  to  stop  means  a  stop.  The  engineer  is  not  demor- 
alized by  running  past  such  signals,  and  the  signal-man  does  not 
grow  lax  through  seeing  trains  run  past  them  'under  control.' 

"On  American  lines  more  or  less  of  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on. 
'Test  stops'  are  practised  on  well-managed  roads  with  ample 
means  and  heavy  traffic,  like  the  stretch  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  Pennsylvania,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  American 
tendency  is  toward  the  permissive  treatment  of  block  signals. 
Repeated  inquiry  after  accident  has  shown  this. 

"  Rear-end  collisions  follow  and  sometimes  a  butting  collision. 
These  are  certain  to  occur  until  discipline  is  established  without 
exception  or  qualification  in  reference  to  block  signals.  English 
experience  shows  that  this  can  be  done.  Collisions  there  have 
almost  disappeared.  They  will  here  with  a  like  practise  and  dis- 
cipline as  rigid." 

For  Mr.  Spencer  the  press  has  nothing  but  praise.  He  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  development  of  the 
Southern  States.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way Company,  which  included  the  old  properties  of  the  Rich- 
mond Terminal  and  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  roads, 
in  1894.    Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

"His  management  of  the  properties  comprizing  the  Southern 
system  is  indicated  in  the  growth  of  the  system  from  .1.000  to 
nearly  10.000  miles  of  track,  including  its  subsidiary  lines,  and 
from  $.).ooo.ooo  to  $12,000,000  a  year  net  earnings.  Since  becom- 
ing president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Mr.  Spencer  was  made 
president  of  the  Alabama.  Great  Southern  &  Florida  road,  and 
ol  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas.  He  was  a  director 
in  nine  other  railroads 

"  For  several  years  Mr.  S]    ncer  had  been  a  recognized  authority 
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on  industrial  and  economic  questions  in  their  relations  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  laws  and  railroading  in  general.  In  April, 
1005,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  Pittsburg,  which  was  widely 
quoted.  In  it  he  said,  referring  to  President  Roosevelt's  efforts 
to  bring  about  reforms  in  railroad-rate  regulation :  'Let  the  rail- 
road men  join  our  President  in  establishing  a  tribunal  through 
which  the  nation's  power  can  be  honestly  but  at  all  times  promptly 
and  adequately  exercised,  that  will  bring  peace  with  justice.  No 
other  peace  will  last.  Punish  offenses  drastically,  but  in  a  consti- 
tuted tribunal.' 

"The  interests  of  the  South  were  always  prime  considerations 
with  Mr.  Spencer,  and  he  probably  did  as  much  as  any  other  one 
man  to  promote  the  South 's  industrial  development.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  democratic  railroad  presidents  in 
America.  He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  take  an  employee 
by  the  hand  and  give  him  a  word  of  encouragement." 


CHRISTMAS   FROM  TWO   ANGLES. 

THE  inimitable  Mr.  Dooley,  descanting  on  the  subject  of  the 
Christmas  spirit,  pictures  the  whole  world  in  a  clinch  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  of  the  year.  "A  gran'  rasslin'- 
match  is  goin'  on  in  ivry  corner  iv  th'  civylyzed  globe,"  he  says, 
and  "  we're  all  in  a  tangle,  fightin',  quarrelin',  robbin',  plundhrin', 
or  murdhrin',  accordin'  to  our  tastes."  It's  "what  Hogan  calls 
th"  sthruggle  f'r  existence,"  he  explains,  and  "it'll  always  go  on 
while  there's  a  dollar  in  the  wurruld,a  woman,  or  a  ribbon  to  wear 
in  our  coats."  But  on  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day,  says 
Mr.  Dooley,  "  suddenly  we  hear  a  voice:  'Gintlemen,  gintlemen, 
not  befure  th'  childher.'  An'  we  get  up  an'  brush  th'  dust  off  our 
clothes  an'  shake  hands,  pretindin'  it  was  all  fun.  Th'  kids  have 
come  in."  Thus,  with  brogue  and  optimism,  is  "the  children's 
season"  painted  for  us  in  the  December  American  Magazine. 
Turning  to  The  Cosmopolitan  of  the  same  month  we  are  confronted 
with  another  aspect  of  the  Christmas  season  in  its  relation  to  child- 
hood. Mr.  Edwin  Markham  tells  us  of  a  "grind  behind  the  holi- 
days "  to  which  few  of  us,  probably,  have  hitherto  given  a  thought 
— a  grind  which  exacts  toll  from  tired  little  hands  and  unsatisfied 
young  lives.     We  read  : 

"  Greed  and  Gain,  grim  guardians  of  the  great  god  Mammon, 
continually  cry  in  the  ears  of  the  poor,  'Give  us  your  little  ones!' 
And  forever  do  the  poor  push  out  their  little  ones  at  the  imperious 
ukase,  feeding  the  children  to  a  blind  hunger  that  is  never  filled. 
And  the  spell  of  material  things  is  so  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  all  of 
us  that  scarce  a  protest  goes  up  against  this  betrayal  of  youth, 
this  sacrifice  of  the  children  in  factory,  store,  and  shop 

"And  at  Christmas  time— 'the  children's  time,'  as  we  call  it  in 
our  soft  rhetoric— the  march  of  this  army  of  little  workers  is  heav- 
iest ;  it  is  then  that  the  feet  falter  most  wearily.  You  can  not,  in 
any  city,  at  any  season,  go  upon  the  streets  too  early  nor  too  late 


to  miss  the  tired  recruits  of  this  children's  army.  Between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning,  and  between  six  and  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, you  .,ee  them  sprinkling  the  ways  of  traffic,  Hying  to  or 
their  work.  But  at  Christinas-time  this  army  of  little  conscripts 
suddenly  increases.  On  the  streets;  in  halls  and  elevators;  in 
offices,  stores,  and  cellars;  in  workshops  and  factories  — in  almost 
every  industry  we  have  built  for  luxury  or  utility,  thousaw 
little  feet  and  hands  and  brains  are  there  to  serve  and  sufl 

"  It  is,  however,  in  the  box,  the  confectionery,  and  a  feu  other 
factories  that  the  masses  of  the  children  throng.  It  is  in  these 
that  the  hours  are  longest,  the  drive  hardest,  and  the  pay  sc; 
est.  Nowhere  else  is  there  a  harder  fate  lor  the  little  holiday- 
workers  save  only  among  the  bundle-packers,  the  cash  girls,  and 
the  delivery-boys  in  the  large  retail  stores. 

"A  thing  so  dainty  and  delicate  as  confectionery  we  are  slow 
to  associate  with  drudgery  and  weariness.  The  lucent,  glistening 
piles  of  the  Christmas  shops,  little  delectable  mountains  flavored 
with  every  hiving  from  Attica  to  San  Diego,  and  tinted  and 
scented  with  the  cheerful  May  time— all  this  ambrosial  stuff  might 
seem  to  have  come,  like  flower  and  fruit  and  comb,  out  of  the 
ever-springing  joy  of  nature.  Yet  this  trade,  which  employs  more 
people  than  milling,  canning,  or  meat-packing,  is  one  of  the  indus- 
tries in  which  little  children  are  found  to  be  most  efficient  and  de- 
sirable. The  candy-factory  of  the  cheaper  grade  is  a  place 
swarming  with  little  ones,  especially  girls.  It  is  a  place  where 
children  are  worked  cruelly  long  hours  to  fill  orders  ;  where  the 
work  is  murderously  monotonous  ;  where  health  and  character  are 
broken  down. 

"Three  months  before  Christmas  the  smaller  confectionery  es- 
tablishments call  in  troops  of  little  children  and  begin  full  work 
and  overtime  work,  making  ready  for  this  brave  pomp  of  the 
holidays.  There  must  be  preparation  for  the  bulging  paper  sack 
and  the  swollen  tarlatan  bag  of  the  Christmas-tree,  for  the  bottle 
of  striated  sticks,  and  the  pudgy 'sucker '  with  its  noble  lasting 
quality.  Tons  upon  tons  of  candy  must  be  prepared  for  the  holi- 
day markets.  What  irony  of  civilization  is  this— one  band  of  chil- 
dren wasting  their  bodies  and  souls  to  make  a  little  joy  for  the 
rest!  What  sardonic  mind  conceived  this  caricature  of  justice, 
this  burlesque  of  life? 

"  In  the  East-Side  box-factories  the  children,  in  the  Christmas 
season,  begin  their  work  at  seven-thirty  and  keep  it  up  till  nine  at 
night,  Sundays  included.  Erom  seven-thirty  to  nine  at  night ! 
Reader,  do  you  take  into  your  heart  how  long  these  hours  are  for 
little  ringers  and  little  feet?  But  how  are  these  tired  workers 
kept  at  the  wheels?  You  will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  factory  doors  are  locked  to  keep  the  little  wage-slaves  at  their 
tasks  till  the  factory  pasha  is  satisfied  with  his  day's  profits. 
Louis  Shrednick,  who  has  worked  for  years  in  these  American 
dungeons,  says  that,  in  'rush  '  seasons,  'the  children  are  locked  in 
so  they  shall  not  go  home  till  the  master's  work  is  done.'  The 
secretary  of  the  Hebrew  Trades  confirms  this  astounding  state- 
ment. Here  is  impressment  of  American  citizens  !  Here  is  the 
outrage  that  in  1812  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to  war  about  \ 
What  is  1907  going  to  do  about  it?" 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


Cain,  cane,  and  hurricane — that's  the  Cuban  crop. — Houston  Chronicle. 

The  effect  will  be  the  same  whether  it  be  spelled  "kist"  or  "kissed." — 
Rochester  Post-Express. 

Investors  should  not  forget  that  the  same  letters  are  used  in  spelling  melon 
and  lemon. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

From  this  distance,  San  Francisco  is  beginning  to  look  like  a  denatured 
American  city. —  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  financial  column  says  that  'money  is  easy.'  But  the  trouble  is,  the 
men  who  have  it  are  not. — Cleveland  Leader. 

When  you  hear  Wall  Street  crying  for  currency  reform,  wink  one  eye — 
but  keep  the  other  wide  open! — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Spain's  new  warships  will  be  equipped  with  American  machinery.  The  hair 
of  the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite. — Indianapolis  Morning  Star. 

William  Dean  Howells  says  that  useless  noises  are  irritating.  Everybody 
is  taking  a  shot  at  La  Follette  nowadays.-  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Burglars  entered  the  Standard  Oil  offices  in  Buffalo  the  other  day.  The 
amount  of  their  loss  is  not  reported. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

If  Senator  Beveridge  can  abolish  child  labor  he  should  be  able  to  get  elected 
to  something  good  as  soon  as  the  coming  generation  arrives. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Standard  Oil  has  declined  on  the  New  York  Exchange.  It  is  believed  this 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Standard  ever  declined  anything. — Los  Angck  . 
Express. 

If   the   democratic  party  wants   to  get   together  for  the  spring  electioi 
should  start  now,  for  the  different  tactions  have  a  long  way  to  travel. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Burglars  are  now  welcome  in  Chelsea,  Vt.     One  of  them  was  shot  there 
a  few  nights  ago,  and  the  S11S.20  found  in  his  pockets  was  put  into  the  I 
treasury. — Cleveland   Leader. 

A  Rap  at  Somebody. — Sharks  Bay,  Australia,  got  an  earthquake  shock 
terday.  Thus  far  no  grafters  have  called  for  funds  for  the  alleged  bene- 
the  sharks. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  increasing  number  of  outspoken  critics  on  American  life  and  manners 
is  remarkable,  and  includes  such  recent  additions  as  B.  B.  Odell,  Maxim  Gorky, 
and  Count  Boni. — New  York  Commercial. 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  so  many  big  corporations  contemplate  an  incr^ 
in  their  employees'  wages.      This  will  help  the  workingmar.  to  pay  the  higher 
prices  charged  for  almost  everything  he  uses.  —Providence  Journal. 

Works  Overtime. — "All  he  does  is  to  draw  dividends,"  says  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  Standard  Oil,  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  he  might  have  added  that 
he  is  the  most  incorrigible  violater  of  the  eight-hour  labor  day  in  the  world. — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 

PREELECTION   SEETHINGS   IN    RUSSIA. 

REPEATED  and  explicit  statements  by  Premier  Stolypine 
have  removed  all  doubt  in  Russia  of  the  Government's  in- 
tention to  fulfil  the  promise  to  order  another  national  election  and 
summon  the  Douma  to  meet  next  March.  All  the  writers  and 
correspondents  agree  that  the  Empire  has  been  greatly  relieved 
and  reassured  and  that  comparative  quiet  prevails  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  two  years.  Active  preparations  for  the  campaign  and 
contest  are  in  progress,  the  (Government  not  being  idle.  It  has 
been  preparing  bills  for  the  Douma  and  issuing  reform  ukases, 
chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  peasants.  The  latest  and  most  im- 
portant granted  religious  freedom  to  the  "Old  Believers "  sect, 
which  numbers  1 1,000,000  adherents  and  is  very  powerful  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Russia.  But  the  Government  has  raised  a  storm  in 
advanced  Liberal  and  "  Leftist  "  circles  by  the  "  interpretations  " 
of  the  electoral  law  which  it  is  charged  with  having  influenced  the 
Senate  to  render.  The  Riech  (St.  Petersburg)  says  that  these  in- 
terpretations will  have  the  intended  effect  of  disfranchising  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  voters  in  those  classes  which  sympathize 
with  the  progressive  constitutional  movement.  The  Strana  (of 
the  same  city)  denies  the  legal  authority  of  the  Senate  to  change 
the  suffrage  system  by  "  interpretation."  It  asserts  that  its  rulings 
will  not  bind  the  Douma  and  hopes  to  see  them  nullified.  It  even 
advises  the  disfranchised  elements  to  evade  the  "misconstrued 
law "  as  laid  down  by  the  Senate,  and  points  out  methods  of 
evasion. 
The  rulings  thus  assailed  are  as  follows  : 

*  "  That  peasants  who  are  not  residents  of  their  communes  and 
tillers  of  the  soil  shall  not  be  regarded  as  peasants  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  and  shall  not  be  able  to  vote  for  peasant  elec- 
tors nor  stand  as  peasant  candidates. 

"That  city  employees,  locomotive  engineers,  other  trainmen, 
and  employees  on  the  state  railroads  generally  have  not  the  right 
to  vote  as  workmen." 

The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  argues  at  length  that  the 
Senate  has  given  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  law  and,  more- 
over, has  not  really  disfranchised  either  peasants  or  city  workmen, 
other  than  state  employees  of  certain  classes.  Those  who  can  not 
vote  as  members  of  one  class,  it  says,  will  in  most  cases  vote  as 
members  of  some  other  class.  The  government  organs  also  deny 
vigorously  that  the  Ministry  has  used  any  pressure  to  obtain  the 
challenged  rulings  from  the  Senate. 

Aside  from  this  question  of  suffrage  restriction  by  "  interpreta- 
tion." the  St.  Petersburg  press  is  attacking  Premier  Stolypine's 
remark  to  a  correspondent  that,  while  constitutional  government 
is  a  fact  in  Russia,  parliamentary  government,  with  "responsible 
cabinets."  a  government  party,  and  a  government  "opposition."  is 
impossible  in  Russia,  as  sin-  is  without  local  self-government,  a 
public  opinion,  and  strong  parties.  The  Liberal  papers  ridicule 
the  distinction  and  argue  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  things  that 
Russia  lacks  make  responsible  government  a  necessity.  A  sur- 
prizing tact  is  that  the  ,\  remya,  which  is  a  semi-official 
.111.  allows  one  of  its  leading  writers.  Mr.  -MenshikotT,  to  take 
the  same  view  in  a  series  of  outspoken  and  strong  articles.  In. 
one  he  attacks  the  Stolypine  profession  of "  independence  of  all 
pai  Ministry,  he  says,  can  not  govern  in  a  vacuum  ;  it 
must  have  supporters  in  the  Douma;  it  must  have  the  power  of 
legislation.  It  needs  a  majority,  and  can  obtain  it  legitimately, 
In  says  Withoul  .1  majority,  all  its  reforms  and  promises  would 
1  impotei  1  e.  Menshikoii  then  proceeds  to  argue 
as  I                               nentary  and  "responsible"  government   in 

Russia,  in  a  \  ith  the  "  Cadet  "  program  : 

in   Western   I  urope,  where  a  ministry  is  not  responsible  to 

nent,  but  to  ihi  rch  alone,  it  is  subject  to  .1  strong 


social  control  and  responsible  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 
What  is  the  case  with  us?  For  a  century  our  ministers  have  been 
responsible  to  the  monarch,  and  with  what  result?  And  what  may 
we  expect  from  a  'responsibility  '  which  throws  the  blame  for  all 
its  blunders,  stupidity,  and  indolence  on  that  authority  which  is 

really  without  responsibility  and  should  remain  so? 

"  We  are  told  that  even  in  the  United  States  the  cabinet  is  not 
responsible  to  Congress,  but  only  to  the  President;  but  it  is  for- 
gotten that  they  have  a  republic  over  there,  and  that  the  President 
is  responsible  to  the  electorate.  The  President  is  not  a  law-maker ; 
he  has  only  a  suspensive  veto,  and  even  that  can  be  overridden. 
With  such  guaranties,  what  need  is  there  for  ministerial  responsi- 
bility?" 

Menshikoff  demands  concessions  to  the  Cadets  and  says  that 
reconstruction  and  peace  in  Russia  demand  "  a  finished  constitu- 
tion," with  a  ministry  representing  the  country  and  the  Douma 
majority. 

Meantime  the  Cadets,  tho  ostensibly  outlawed  as  a  "  revolution- 
ary" party,  are  organizing  their  strength  for  the  next  election. 
They  have  decided,  for  tactical  reasons,  to  nominate  for  the 
Douma  no  one  who  has  signed  the  Viborg  manifesto  calling  for 
passive  resistance  to  the  Government.  The  "Loyalists"  and 
"  Monarchists  "  are  also  hastily  organizing  and  trying  to  commit 
Stolypine  to  their  doctrines.  In  this  they  are  unsuccessful,  the 
Premier  adhering  to  his  belief  in  constitutional  reform  and  prog- 
ress through  liberal  legislation. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE    FINANCIAL  OCTOPUS   IN    FRANCE. 

'  I  "HE  whole  savings  of  the  French  people  are  in  the  hands  of 
-*-  three  or  four  united  financial  establishments  at  Paris,  which 
have  branches  all  through  the  country  and  whose  agents  dictate 
to  investors  what  securities  they  should  purchase.  This  financial 
trust  has  crowded  out  all  competition  such  as  would  be  engaged 
in  by  local  independent  banks.  These  have  been  eliminated  in 
France.  The  financial  press  of  France  and  the  brokers  of  the 
Bourse  are  all  merely  agents  of  the  Financial  Trust.  The  first 
result  is  that  as  this  trust  prefers  to  make  enormous  foreign  loans 
at  a  high  interest,  the  fostering  of  local  industries  by  loans  made 
to  domestic  companies  is  prevented.  Worse  than  all,  the  savings 
of  the  French  people  are  risked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 
Sugar  Refineries  to  which  the  trust  made  a  large  loan.  When  the 
refineries  failed,  the  public  lost  from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  an  article  in  La  Revue  (Paris)  signed 
"  Lysis,"  and  published  apropos  of  the  last  French  loan  to  the 
Russian  Government,  which  the  writer  severely  condemns.  He 
advocates  national  interference  in  the  banking  business  of  Paris, 
and  says : 

"The  conclusion  of  a  new  Russian  loan  presents  such  terrible 
problems  that  we  really  believe  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
representatives  of  the  country  ought  to  interfere.  Should  not  the 
parties  in  power  rise  up  in  opposition  to  a  loan  which  seems  likely 
to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  counter-revolutionists?  From  an- 
other point  of  view,  a  patriotic  regard  for  the  people"s  interests, 
is  it  not  a  matter  of  conscience  to  do  so,  when  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  Russian  finances  is  taken  into  account?  When  France 
has  already  lent  Russia  $2 .400.000,000.  can  she  afford  to  make  her 
another  considerable  loan?" 

lie  admits  that  Russia  has  so  far  been  able  to  pay  the  interest 
on  her  Government  bonds,  but  avers  that  the  new  loans  are  Used 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  old.  Such  loans  can  h.wdh  be  called 
sale.  The  main  cause  of  the  rash  investment  of  the  French  pub- 
lic's money  in  these  risky  foreign  securities  springs  from  the  1  \ 
istence  of  a  monopoly,  "  aw  absolute  monopoly  of  financial  oppor- 
tunities and  activities  in  France."     This  he  explains  as  follows 

In  England  the  great  banks  number  some  24,  each  of  which 
has  about  100  branches.  These  banks  are  perfectly  independent  oi 
each  other.     In  Germany  there  are  51  important  and  autonomous 
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hanks,  divided  into  seven  affiliated  groups,  these  groups  be- 
ing completely  independent  of  each  other.  In  France,  if  we 
except  two  special  establishments  which  do  not  make  loans, 
namely,  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Credit  Fonciere,  all  our 
financial  power  is  centralized  in  and  monopolized  by  four  institu- 
tions, the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the  Socic'te  Generale,  the  National 
Hank  of  Discount,  and  the  Credit  Industriel  et  Commercial. 
With  these  is  associated  the  Bank  of  Paris  and  the  Low  Country. 
Now  these  hanks  form  a  company  or  trust  and  make  all  the  great 
foreign  investments  of  the  country  in  union.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  this  great  Financial  Trust  is  constituted,  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  manipulated,  and  the  consequences  which  result 
from  its  operations." 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  498  agencies  and  offices  in  France.  Its 
officers  dictate  or  advise  the  securities  to  be  taken  up  by  its  cus- 
tomers. Very  often  the  directorof  a  branch  is  the  financial  father 
confessor  of  the  capitalist.  These  branches  act  under  orders 
from  headquarters,  so  that  "  in  every  corner  of  France,  on  any  given 
day.  the  capitalist  public  is  given  the  same  advice  to  buy  or  sell." 
While  the  profits  of  vast  foreign  loans  are  enormous,  continues 
this  writer,  the  French  people  in  general  do  not  benefit  propor- 
tionately. The  French  people  are  indeed  utterly  at  the  mercy  of 
corporations  working  in  combination  and  "shaving"  toa  merciless 
and  shameless  degree  the  very  securities  which  they  accept  from 
such  a  borrower  as  Russia.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  made  by 
the  Russian  Finance  Minister,  who  charges  the  Parisian  financiers 
with  handing  in  cash  to  the  Russian  treasury  no  more  than  about 
three-fifths  of  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  issued.  The  balance 
does  not  benefit  the  people  who  invest  in  these  securities,  but 
merely  the  corporations  who  negotiate  the  loans.  To  quote  in 
substance  : 

The  excessive  and  gigantic  character  of  the  returns  made  by  the 
trust  through  foreign  investments  will  be  seen  if  we  mention  the 
fact  that  when  a  loan  of  $550,000,000  was  made  by  France,  Rus- 
sia, according  to  Mr.  Kokovtsoff,  in  the  Paris  Temps,  only  re- 
ceived $338,500,000.  Who  pocketed  the  difference?  The  French 
people  who  invested  their  earnings  with  the  trust  got  nothing  of 
these  extraordinary  profits.  The  French  people  suffered  from  the 
same  abuse  as  did  the  Russian  borrowers.  This  was,  indeed, 
what  might  have  been  expected. —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


PRO-GERMAN   FEELING  IN  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

T  1/ HI  LIC  some  French  writers  are  crying  out  for  revanche, 
^  *  and  are  urging  the  recovery  of  the  two  forfeited  prov- 
inces secured  to  Germany  by  Bismarck's  iron  hand  of  diplomacy, 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  flourishing  under  German  administration,  is 
acknowledging  the  advantages  of  (ierman  industrial  law.  and 
looking  with  disgust  at  the  enforcement  of  the  Separation  law  in 
France.  This  information  is  vouchsafed  by  The  Continental  Cor- 
respondence (Berlin),  a  paper  inspired  by  the  (ierman  Government. 
The  anti-German  feeling  in  the  annexed  provinces  was  most 
virulent  and  uncompromising  among  the  French  Ultramontane 
Monarchists  of  the  bourgeoisie.  These  were  inspired  by  their 
priests,  whose  patriotism  was  centered  in  loyalty  to  France,  as  a 
province  under  the  Pope.  The  movement  inaugurated  by  Minis- 
ter Combes  and  carried  to  extremes  by  Clemenceau  has  alienated 
this  party.  Speaking  of  the  nationality  of  those  who  inhabited  the 
two  French  provinces  east  of  the  Vosges,  this  journal  remarks: 

"  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  in 
point  of  view  of  race,  has  always  been  German,  and  that  the  coun- 
try has  economically  developed  more  and  more  under  (ierman  ad- 
ministration, the  brusque  and  illiberal  conduct  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  the  church  question  has  most  deeply  annoyed  those 
very  circles  in  Alsace-Lorraine  which  hitherto  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal upholders  of  French  ideas.  After  the  war  it  was  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  of  the  priesthood  who  were  thoroughly  anti- 
German  and  who  made  this  influence  felt  upon  the  population. 
Now,  owing  to  the  struggle  between  Church  and  State  in  France, 
all  this  is  changed.  Besides  this,  the  lower  classes  themselves 
have  learned  that  the  social  legislation  of  the  German  Empire, 
which  was  enacted  under  the  government  of  William  I.,  is  far 
freer  and  more  progressive  than  that  of  the  French  Government 
up  to  the  present.  The  workmen  here  know  exactly  how  superior 
the  German  factory  legislation,  the  old-age  and  invalid  insurance, 
etc.,  are  to  those  of  France.  In  face  of  these  facts,  the  myth  of 
the  German  tyranny,  of  the  German  yoke,  has  difficulty  to  main- 
tain itself. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  the  Franco-German  league  still  brings 
such  questions  to  the  test  of  reality,  that  the  false  idea  which  peo- 
ple in  France  have  of  the  conditions  in  Alsace-Lorraine  will  grad- 
ually disappear  before  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  France.  Ger- 
many, Europe,  and  the  general  peace  will  thereby  be  benefited." 
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THE   AMERICAN   JORDAN    WATER   TRUST. 

Sultan  "  Come,  Col.  Clifford  Nadand.  yon  can't  say  now  that  I 
persecute  Christianity.  Why,  I  supply  baptismal  water  of  prime 
quality,  the  genuine  article!" — Fischietto  (Turin  . 

(An  American  syndicate  has  bought  the  privilege  of  bottling  and 
selling  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  for  baptism.) 


A    JAPANESE    VIEW    OF    THE    S*N    FRANCISCO    SCHOOL    IMBROGLIO. 

This  cartoon  from  the  Maru-Maru  Shimbun,  of  Tok\o.  is  one  of 
the  journalistic  efforts  to  stir  up  anti-American  feeling  in  Japan. 


UNCLE    SAMS    VARIED    ACTIVITIES. 
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ENGLAND'S   ELEVENTH    HOUR. 

GOLDSMITH'S  "Mr.  Croaker"  is  looked  upon  by  some 
French  writers  as  a  typical  Englishman.  And  indeed  Eng- 
land, in  the  autumn,  when  everything  seems  blue,  except  the  sky,  is 
considered  as  the  natural  home  of  pessimism  and  suicide.  When 
the  months  which  are  "  the  saddest  in  the  year  "have  brought  their 


SLIGHTLY  SOILED. 

Lord  Lansdowne— "Oh!  I'm  bringing  this  book  back.    Can  you 
let  me  have  another?    I've  finished  this  one." 

"C.-B." — "Finished  it.    I  should  say  you  had  !    Fair  wear  and  tear  I 
don't  mind— but  I  guess  you'll  have  to  pay  for  this  one.'' 

—  Punch  (London). 

fog,  damp,  and  rain,  the  Englishman  begins  to  despair  of  himself, 
and  of  his  country,  we  are  told.  The  country  is  going  to  the  un- 
mentionable "  bow-wows."  Thus  there  is  the  summer  "  silly  sea- 
son "  and  the  fall  season  of  despondency  to  take  account  of  in 
handling  British  journalism.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
specimen  of  an  English  jeremiad  which  we  find  in  the  November 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After  ( London).  The  knell  of  England's 
greatness  has  been  tolled,  says  J.  Ellis  Barker  in  the  monthly  re- 
ferred to,  unless The  British  Empire  is  going  fast  down  the 

hill,  he  laments.  It  is  following  the  example  of  all  world  powers 
of  the  past.  While  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  advancing 
with  giant  strides  in  the  path  of  warlike  strength  and  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity,  England  is  being  ruined  by  free  trade, 
agricultural  failure,  and  decrease  in  warlike  activity.  "  What  will 
be  the  luture  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire?"  asks  Mr. 
Barker.  "Will  Great  Britain  learn  the  lesson  of  history?  The 
eleventh  hour  has  arrived." 

"The  history  of  three  thousand  years  teaches  us  that  all  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  land  and  riches,  commerce  and  ship- 
ping,  are  not  to  the  peaceful  and  to  the  feeble,  but  to  the  warlike 
.iikI  to  the  strong;  not  to  the  sluggard,  armed  with  a  'scientific  ' 
formula  pronounced  by  a  learned  theorist,  but  to  energetic  and 
ambitious  nun  ol  action,  armed  with  common  sense;  that  wealth 
and  power  can  be  preserved  only  by  military  strength;  that  wealth 
is  a  bad  substitute  for  power;  that  power  may  easily  be  converted 
into  wealth,  but  that  money-bags  do  not  defend  themselves;  that 
strength  is  better  than  wealth;  that  the  neglect  of  the  army  and 
the  decay  of  agriculture  have  been  fatal  to  all  great  commercial 
states  of  the  past,  from  Phenicia  to  Holland;  that  huge  towns 
i  tin   strength  of  the  country." 

He  thus  describes  the  industrial  and  agricultural  decadence  of 
England  and  hints  that  the  Empire  is  thus  likely  to  be  taken  aw, u 
from  lit  i  : 

"C.nat  Britain  has  allowed  her  agriculture  to  decay,  and  she 


has,  at  the  bidding  of  interested  manufacturers  and  traders  and  of 
crazy  theorists,  erected  the  mightiest  economic  fabric  the  world 
has  seen,  upon  a  single  pillar.  That  pillar  stands  upon  foreign 
ground,  and  foreign  nations  are  engaged  in  sawing  through  that 
pillar.  The  British  Empire  can  be  preserved  only  as  long  as  the 
British  fleet  is  supreme,  and  the  British  fleet  can  remain  supreme 
only  as  long  as  Great  Britain  can  afford  to  maintain  a  larger  fleet 
than  any  other  nation.  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world.  The  outlook  for  Great  Britain  and  her  col- 
onies is  very  serious  and  threatening,  for  might  is  right  in  inter- 
national politics.  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and 
strongest,  which  rules  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creation, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  man  and  to  his  political  associations. 

"Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire  stand  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  The  greatest  danger  to  Great  Britain  is  her  weakness. 
Great  Britain  must  have  strength  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  her  possessions,  or  she  will  perish.  The  British  Empire  is 
merely  a  geographical  expression.  In  its  unorganized  state  it  is 
as  little  an  empire  as  was  the  Dutch  world-empire  or  the  Pheni- 
cian  world-empire  of  old." 

England  is  not  up-to-date.  She  does  not  see  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ernism, and  trusts  to  money-bags  and  the  successes  of  the  past. 
This  is  the  canker  in  the  flower,  the  fatal  infatuation  from  which 
the  ruin  of  all  ancient  kingdoms  has  been  derived.     To  quote  : 

"  The  greatest  states  of  all  times  have  perished  because  they 
have  not  acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Unless 
Great  Britain  reforms  herself,  adapts  herself  to  modern  condi- 
tions, abandons  her  insane  and  pseudo-liberal  policy  of  drift,  ne- 
glect, and  mam  monism,  miscalled  non-interference,  individualism, 
and  free  trade;  unless  she  husbands  and  develops  her  resources 
and  increases  her  rapidly  ebbing  national  strength  by  reconstituting 
her  agriculture  and  making  the  population  warlike  and  prepared 
for  war;  and  unless  the  British  Empire  is  unified — for  only  the 
united  and  organized  strength  of  the  whole  of  the  Empire  can 
suffice  to  defend  it — Great  Britain,  and  with  her  the  British  Em- 
pire, may,  by  the  inexorable  law  of  history  and  of  nature,  follow 
the  way  which  Phenicia,  Carthage,  Athens,  Rome,  Constantino- 
ple, the  Arab  Empire,  Amain,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  the 
Dutch  Empire  have  gone  in  the  past." 


Another  "Biggest  Battle-Ship."— The  recent  launch- 
ing of  the  Japanese  battle-ship  Satsuma  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  she  is,  according  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraphs  corre- 
spondent, the  largest  vessel  of  her  kind  in  the  world.  Her  keel 
was  laid  May  15,  1905,  and  her  dimensions  may  be  compared  with 
the  British  marine  monster  Dreadnought  as  follows: 

Satsuma.  Dreadnought. 

Displacement  (tons) 19,200  17,250 

Length  (feet) 482  490 

Breadth   "     83%  82 

Draft       "      27%  26J4 

The  Dreadnought  has  been  built  for  a  speed  of  21  knots,  while 
the  speed  of  the  Satsuma  will  be  22.  The  latter  vessel  is  fitted 
with  two  masts  and  two  funnels.  As  her  boilers  are  furnished 
with  Miyabara  tubes,  she  is  expected  on  her  trial  trips  to  exceed 
the  Dreadnought  in  steaming  capacity.  She  is  equipped  with 
four  12-inch  guns,  ten  10-inch  guns,  and  twelve  quick-firers.  The 
Sa/sit/na,  says  The  Telegraph's  correspondent,  has  all  the  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  lessons  of  the  late  war.  Her  wood- 
work is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  elaborate  fire  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided, and  her  upper-works  are  kept  as  clear  as  possible  from 
top-hamper.  She  is  the  twenty-seventh  war-ship  completed  at 
Japan's  home  yards  at  Yokosuka  and  by  Japanese  engineers  and 
artificers.  In  her  main  lines  the  Satsuma  follows  the  details  of 
the  British  Dreadnought,  giving  reason  for  the  belief  that  the 
British  and  Japanese  admiralties  conferred  together  about  the 
plans  and  ideas  which  she  embodies.  The  twenty-seven  ships 
built  within  the  past  thirty  years  by  Japan  include  the  armored 
cruisers  Tsukuba  and  Ikoma,  as  well  as  seven  other  cruisers,  six 
1  n.ist-defense  vessels,  nine  gunboats,  and  three  dispatch  vessels, 
besides  numerous  torpedo-boats. 
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DISTRUST  OF   VON    BUELOW'S   OLIVE- 
BRANCH. 

THE  press  of  France  and  Great  Britain  fail  to  share  the  cor- 
diality with  which  the  American  press  reciprocated  the 
words  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  with  which  the 
German  Chancellor  signalized  his  return  to  health  and  to  public 
affairs.  Even  the  press  of  his  own  country  seem  to  have  their 
doubts  about  his  sincerity.  His  speech  was  a  message  of  loving- 
kindness  to  all  the  world.  Germany,  he  declares,  as  reported  in 
the  Berlin  papers,  is  amiably  disposed  toward  everybody,  inclu- 
ding France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  England.  Never  was 
a  smoother  and  sweeter  song  of  peace  played  upon  a  pastoral  pipe 
than  that  which  the  listening  nations  drank  in  with  eager  ears. 
Speaking  of  Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance  he  remarked:  "We 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  Italy's  attitude.  The  Triple  Alliance 
is  the  best  existing  guaranty  for  the  peace  of  Europe."  Of  other 
diplomatic  combinations  he  said,  "  We  do  not  wish  to  slide  in 
between  France  and  Russia  or  between  France  and  England."  He 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  the  increase  of  the  German  fleet  was 
a  threat  to  England  or  that  Germany  wished  to  rival  England  as 
a  naval  power.  Germany's  aim,  he  said,  was  peaceful  commerce. 
To  quote : 

"Our  situation  in  Europe  is  a  menace  to  no  one.  Our  world 
policy  is  merely  the  outcome  of  our  commerce  and  industry  which 
we  wish  to  expand  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  imperil  the  security  of 
the  Empire." 

These  protestations  were  received  in  the  Reichstag  with  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  by  the  Socialist  and  National  Liberal  orators, 
and  their  criticism  is  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  German 
press.     The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  large  element  of  "  hot 


coldly  observes,  "The  Chancellor  does  not  speak  like  a  man  who 
is  aware  that  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  have  been  entrusted  to 
hin."  "There  is  no  new  political  plan  revealed  in  the  speech," 
declares  the  Berliner  A'euesle  Nachrichten,   "and  it  certainly  is 


THE  MEAT  FAMINE  IN  GERMANY. 

Minister  ok  Agriculture— "Come  forth,  ye  prisoners  of  the 
tower!    There  are  plenty  of  provisions  left  in  Germany  !" 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

air  "pervaded  the  Chancellor's  remarks.  "Where  are  the  acts 
and  deeds  that  justify  such  language?"  the  critics  seem  to  ask. 
The  official  Kblnische  Z'eitung  does  indeed  greet  the  speech  in 
terms  of  assent  and  approval.     But  the  National  Zeitung  (Berlin) 


THE  CENTER   OF  THE  UNIVERSE  IS  ALL  RI^HT  ANYWAY. 

The  Imperial  foe  of  the  pessimists  can  guarantee  that. 

—  Walirejc/'ob  (Stuttgart). 

not  calculated  to  allay  the  inquietude  of  the  country."  The  Prince 
von  Buelow's  critics  in  the  Reichstag  "  showed  wonderful  courtesy 
in  carefully  avoiding  the  utterance  of  some  very  unpleasant 
truths  to  the  Chancellor,"  remarks  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  "  They 
tried  to  make  the  task  of  the  Chancellor  as  easy  as  possible, 
nevertheless  Prince  von  Buelow  has  not  succeeded  in  dissipating 
the  many  symptoms  of  discontent  caused  by  his  foreign  policy." 
The  speech  was  mere  "stage  thunder,"  pronounces  Vorwaerts 
(Berlin),  and  adds : 

"  Of  course  if  international  diplomacy  can  be  created  out  of 
well-rounded  phrases,  if  the  stability  of  alliances  and  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  depend  upon  the  amiable  or  ill-tempered 
mood  of  a  minister,  then  we  will  admit  that  the  speech  of  Buelow 
inaugurates  an  era  of  international  comity  and  friencship.  But  a 
sensible  politician  knows  that  diplomatic  amiability,  or  even  the 
courtesy  and  criticism  of  the  international  press,  are  absolutely 
without  influence  in  the  direction  of  political  events." 

The  Pans  Temps  and  Journal  des  Dtbats  say  in  substance,  "  we 
have  heard  something  very  like  this  before,  and  the  words  of 
peace  have  been  followed  by  hostile  acts."  The  former  journal 
remarks  that  "  it  is  not  on  speeches  that  we  shall  henceforth  found 
our  convictions— res,  non  verba" ;  and  it  is  thus  echoed  by  the 
U/bats,  "  We  must  continue  to  remain  very  suspicious  when  again 
we  see  offered  us  the  flowers  under  which  thorns  have  previously 
been  concealed."  The  London  Times  remarks  that  "it  is  well  for 
us  to  remember,  as  our  French  neighbors  remember,  that  assur- 
ances equally  peaceful  made  in  almost  the  same  words  a  year  ago 
were  followed  by  acts  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  friendly, 
and  that  it  is  in  deeds  only,  and  not  in  words,  that  we  can  see 
proofs  that  Germany's  intentions  are  friendly." 

The  Outlook  (London)  thinks  that  the  Germans  "are  building 
hard,  training  well,  and  looking  far  ahead;  and  that  if  Germany 
could  succeed  in  constructing  a  fleet  capable  of  disputing  the  seas 
with  ours,  or  in  forming  such  a  coalition  as  was  hoped  for  before 
the  entente  cordiale,  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire  would 
not  be  worth  a  year's  purchase."—  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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A    POLISH    VIEW   OF    AMERICA'S   NEW   ERA. 

THE  United  States  is  being  anxiously  and  sympathetically 
watched  by  the  European  press  as  the  country  in  which  the 
solution  of  many  social  and  political  problems  is  to  be  reached. 
Especially  is  the  question  of  labor  and  capital  likely  to  be  settled 
as  experience  ripens  in  the  gigantic  Republic  of  the  West.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  the  Polish  journal  Mysl 
Polska  (Warsaw).  Poland  appears  to  be  the  most  discontented 
and  unhappy  of  all  European  nationalities.  The  German,  Aus- 
trian, and  Russian  newspapers  reflect  her  struggles  for  autonomy 
under  the  yoke  of  czarism,  and  for  the  preservation  of  her  own 
tongue  under  the  exclusiveness  of  Pan-Germanistic  imperialism. 
It  is  toward  America,  according  to  the  writer  above  cited,  that 
the  Poles  are  turning  their  eyes  as  the  spot  where  genuine  liberty 
is  being  more  and  more  realized  for  the  proletariat.  While  wealth 
and  capitalism  in  the  United  States  have  for  years  been  the  ob- 
ject of  something  like  worship,  a  new  era  has  now  set  in,  and 
through  the  influence  of  men  like  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  right- 
eousness that  exalteth  a  nation  is  being  given  the  consideration 
that  is  due  it.     Says  the  Mysl  Polska  : 

"  Wealth  was  at  one  time  the  idol  of  American  aspiration.  The 
man  who  grew  rich  was  worshiped.  He  was  invested  with  a 
heroic  nimbus,  his  faults  and  failings  were  forgiven.  Even  crime 
was  condoned  in  the  millionaire.  American  newspapers  were 
filled  with  panegyrics  of  the  rich  ;  the  city  and  country  palaces  of 
the  opulent,  their  castles  in  Europe,  their  yachts  at  Monte  Carlo, 
their  entertainments,  the  dresses  and  jewels  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  the  fabulous  prices  they  paid  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  merest  whim  were  recorded  with  gusto." 

But  awe  mingled  with  admiration,  continues  this  writer,  when 
the  vast  enterprises  of  manufacture  and  financial  organization 
were  discust.  The  Napoleons  of  Wall  Street  and  the  steel  and 
copper  kings  were  figures  of  next  to  divine  attrib'  tes.  But  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.     To  quote  : 

"  How  different  is  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  America.  The 
trusts  have  become  discredited  from  recent  revelations  of  their 
terrible  corruption.  The  most  important  of  these  gigantic  com- 
binations have  become  stigmatized  and  denounced.  The  Oil 
Trust,  which  represents  some  90  per  cent,  of  the  oil  products  of 
the  United  States,  is  now,  with  its  president,  the  'Oil  King,'  John 
Rockefeller,  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice." 

All  the  trusts  are  being  challenged,  this  writer  goes  on, and  "the 
people  are  being  convinced  that  enormous  fortunes  can  not  be 
obtained  by  legitimate  means."  Simultaneously  with  this  convic- 
tion the  workingmen  are  beginning  to  assert  themselves.  The 
Federation  of  Labor  has  entered  the  political  arena,  publishes  its 
protest  against  government  by  injunction,  demands  an  eight-hour 
working  day  in  government  industries,  and  places  on  its  program 
the  Swiss  system  of  the  referendum.  The  inspiring  example  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  enthusiasm  lor  reform  furnish  abun- 
dant ground  lor  hope  in  the  future  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  accept  another  term  or  not,  this  Polish  jour- 
nalist believes  that  what  lie  and  his  party  have  already  accom- 
plished must  In  a  permanent  factor  in  the  future  policy  of  the 
country.     Thus: 

"It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  future  course  of  events.     It  is 
not  known  whether  President  Roosevelt  will  continue  in  power  or 
thing,  hi  seems  to  be  certain.     The  great  legal 

nee  which  wealth   has  so  long  wielded  in  the 
has  been  undermined.     Public  opinion  has  con- 
demned it      It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  next   President  oi 
will  I"  -st.int  .md  able    1  defend*  1  ol 

Is  as  is  the  present  supreme  ma 

It  will   require    the  energy  and  vigor  oi  a  strong 

nationality,  particularly 
onsidered  the  true  1 
■  waiting  to  have  set  before  them  a 
'  uion  made  for  Thb  Literary  Digest. 


WARLIKE    PREPARATIONS   FOR   PEACE. 

THE  advocates  of  disarmament  and  the  advocates  of  more 
armament  both  profess  to  be  working  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  The  very  nations  that  are  preparing  to  send  delegates  to 
the  approaching  Hague  Conference  are  also  enlarging  their  navies 
with  almost  feverish  haste.  This  enlargement  is  spoken  of  as 
"peace  insurance."  "  In  the  interests  of  peace  "Mr.  Balfour,  in 
a  recent  debate  on  the  navy  estimates,  discountenanced  "any 
changes  in  the  naval  program  which  would  weaken  the  existing 
forces."  Mr.  Lee  followed  him  by  saying  that  the  British  "naval 
supremacy"  is  securing  an  "era  of  peace";  it  is  "the  best  safe- 
guard of  peace,"  declared  Earl  Cawdor, in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  reported  at  the  same 
time  as  averring,  "  I  hold  that  the  growth  of  armaments  is  a 
great  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world."  Discussing  these  utter- 
ances in  The  Westminster  Review  (London)  Mr.  Harry  Hodgson 
denies  that  preparation  for  war  is  the  best  way  to  secure  peace. 
For  those  who  make  this  contention,  he  goes  on,  do  not  mean  that 
by  all  nations  making  equal  preparations  for  war  peace  will  be 
secured,  but  by  England's  obtaining  a  dominancy  this  end  is  to  be 
obtained.  He  claims  that  such  a  dominancy  merely  results  in  a 
national  rivalry  in  armaments  which  is  disastrous  to  all.  To 
quote  his  own  words: 

"  How  will  preparing  for  war  tend  to  prevent  war?  We  are  not 
told  ;  those  who  promulgate  this  doctrine  don't  give  the  rationale, 
so  we  must  seek  it. 

"What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  this  doctrine?  The  phrase 
which  expresses  it  proves  on  examination  to  be  of  a  very  indefi- 
nite nature.  We  are  to 'prepare  for  war.'  If  we  were  quite  un- 
prepared for  war— if  we  were  without  army  and  navy,  these  words 
would  have  a  definite  meaning;  the  meaning  would  be  that  we 
ought  to  have  an  armed  force;  but  as  we  are  already  prepared  for 
war  it  is  evident  that  the  words  are  not  used  in  the  literal  sense. 
What  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  mean  is  that  we  ought  to 
have  further  preparation  for  war.  But  how  much  further?  To 
this  question  they  have  given  no  answer.  They  do  not  fix  any  de- 
gree of  preparedness  as  the  point  we  must  reach  to  attain  the 
greatest  security  of  peace.  Their  cry  is  ever  for  more,  and  more, 
and  more.  If  we  are  to  give  any  clear  meaning  to  this  doctrine 
then,  what  can  it  be  but  this:  the  more  we  prepare  for  war.  the 
more  likely  are  we  to  avoid  it;  and  since  we  value  peace  very 
highly,  we  can  not  devote  too  much  of  our  time  to  making  engines 
of  destruction  and  exercising  ourselves  in  the  use  of  them.  The 
more,  the  better. 

"  How  will  increase  of  armaments  tend  to  preserve  peace?  To 
take  a  somewhat  lawless  community,  to  exemplify  the  working  of 
the  theory,  among  whom  fighting  is  not  uncommon  :  would  an  in- 
creased arming  of  the  turbulent  elements  commend  itself  to  a  man 
of  sense  as  a  means  of  making  fighting  less  frequent  and  less  dis- 
astrous? To  have  more  and  better  weapons  would  not  make  them 
less  disposed  to  fight;  it  would  only  facilitate  the  expression  of 
their  fighting  disposition,  and  thus  cause  them  to  fight  oftener."  ( 

While  the  real  advocates  of  peace  do  not  aim  at  sweeping  away 
all  armaments,  their  object   is  to  abolish   war  by   removing   the 
causes  of  it,  and  meanwhile  reducing  armaments.     A  moral  and 
not  a  material  revolution  is  to  be  effected,  as  he  avers  in  the  fol    ; 
lowing  terms  when  speaking  of  "  the  real  advocates  of  peace  "  : 

"  They  do  not  aim  to  sweep  away  armaments  at  once,  nor  to 
make  a  great  immediate  drop,  but  they  firmly  aim  at  reduction,  if 
only  slow.  It  is  not  by  any  particular  size  of  armaments,  how- 
ever, that  they  expect  to  secure  peace;  they  aim  to  avoid  war  by 
taking  away  its  causes.  Their  idea  is  not  that  of  a  small  army 
instead  ol  a  large  army,  but  that  of  international  justice  instead  of 
national  self-assertion.  They  aim  to  secure  peace  rather  by  hai 
other  peoples  well-disposed  to  us  than  by  intimidating  them  with 
great  armaments  They  would  have  us  deal  justly  with  other 
nations  and  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them.  Chief  ol  all. 
they  aim  to  have  the  civilized  nations  recognize  the  wickedness  i^i 
the  practise  of  lighting  each  other  over  their  affairs  of  difference, 
and  to  win  them  to  make  it  a  practise  to  settle  all  these  affairs  by 
appeal  to  a  judicial  authority  " 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


POSSIBILITY   OF   LIFE   WITHOUT   MIND. 

"  I  "HAT  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  materialism  is  a 
*■  familiar  statement.  Doubtless  the  tendency  is  toward  re- 
ducing all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  common  measure,  but 
that  measure  is  not  always  material.  A  recent  article  in  the  Revue 
St  iuitiftque  (Paris),  by  Dr.  L.  Laloy,  librarian  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  author  of  "The  Evolution  of  Life"  and  other  works, 
shows  a  decided  tendency  in  the  other  direction.  Dr.  Laloy  has 
no  sympathy  with  attempts  to  reduce  all  biological  phenomena  to 
material  terms.  He  believes  that  living  substance  contains  ener- 
gies "which,  without  contradicting  the  general  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  nevertheless  give  a  special  expression  to  its  evolu- 
tion and  its  reactions."  The  evolution  of  species  in  the  course  of 
ages  is  capable  of  being  explained,  bethinks,  only  by  the  hypoth- 
esis of  "an  internal  finality  in  living  substance."  Following  out 
this  idea  he  addresses  himself  to  proving  that  the  mechanical  the- 
ory of  "  tropisms  "  advanced  by  Prof.  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  is  insufficient  to  account  for  these  phenom- 
ena. The  "tropisms"  are  the  direction  of  plant  and  animal 
motions  by  natural  forces,  as  when  a  plant  grows  upward  (geotro- 
pism)  or  turns  its  flowers  toward  the  light  (heliotropism).  This 
kind  of  control,  Loeb  says,  is  due  entirely  to  mechanical  stimula- 
tion, and  he  even  extends  this  theory  to  explain  the  attraction  ex- 
erted on  insects  by  a  strong  light.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Laloy 
tells  us  that  "  tropisms  "  have  multiplied  of  late.  We  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  noted  above,  "rheotropism,"  or  direction  by  a 
current  of  air  or  water  ;  galvanotropism,  or  direction  by  an  elec- 
tric current ;  thermotropism,  or  direction  by  heat,  and  so  on  indef- 
initely, "so  that,  according  to  this  theory,  at  any  instant  the  living 
being  is  oriented  and  directed  by  a  system  of  physical  factors 
which  maybe  discriminated  and  named."  Radl,  a  recent  writer 
on  the  subject,  distinguishes  between  the  direction  of  an  organism 
and  its  movement.  According  to  him  every  organism  that  desires 
to  move  must  direct  its  motion  with  respect  to  some  exterior 
force.     To  quote  Dr.  Laloy  : 

"Thus,  at  any  moment,  we  orient  ourselves  according  to  our 
sensations  of  touch,  hearing,  and  sight.  For  animals  that  fly  or 
swim  optical  orientation  is  more  necessary,  as  tactile  impressions 
fail.  In  open  day,  their  surroundings  present  to  them  a  great 
number  of  illuminated  surfaces  from  which  they  may  get  their 
direction.  But  when  a  single  source  of  light  burns  in  the  night 
the  animal  instinctively  directs  itself  toward  that  source,  and  it 
will  follow  a  more  or  less  complicated  course  according  as  it  yields 
to  the  attraction  of  the  light  or  tries  to  escape  it.  This  theory 
serves  somewhat  better  .  .  .  and  takes  better  account  of  the 
facts  .  .  .  than  the  radical  theory  of  Loeb,  according  to  which 
the  organism  must  approach  or  retire  from  the  source  of  light 
without  any  intervention  of  the  will  whatever." 

Dr.  Laloy  is  satisfied  with  neither  of  these  theories,  which,  he 
says,  are  "  entirely  unconfirmed  and  do  not  adequately  explain  the 
phenomena."'  A  better  one,  he  is  convinced,  is  furnished  by 
Prof.  H.  S.  Jennings,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
recent  book,  "The  Behavior  of  the  Lower  Organisms "  (New 
York,  1906).  Jennings  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  action  of 
protozoans— creatures  very  low  in  the  animal  scale.  Laloy  regards 
as  the  essential  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  work  of  Jennings  the 
existence  of  the  method  of  successive  trial,  which  he  has  met  with 
in  all  the  organisms  that  he  studied.  For  instance,  a  protozoan  in 
a  tank  one  of  whose  sides  is  heated  tests  it  at  various  points  un- 
til it  finds  the  right  direction  in  which  to  swim  safely,  and  so 
also  with  other  sources  of  excitation,  mechanical  or  chemical. 
He  says : 

"  We  must  note  that  .  .  .  the  existence  of  this  mode  of  reaction 
implies  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  conditions  favorable  to 
the   organism  and   of  avoiding  error.     On  the   other  hand,  when 


these  trials  have  been  made  a  certain  number  of  times,  they  may 
be  om  tted  and  the  organism  then  presents  the  appropriate  reac- 
tion at  once.  We  thus  are  dealing,  according  to  Lloyd  Morgan, 
with  intelligent  action.  The  method  of  successive  trials  is  thus 
essentially  adaptive  and  progressive  ;  it  leads  to  experience  and 
intelligence." 

Dr.  Laloy  describes  at  some  length  what  he  calls  a  "  little 
drama  "  in  which  an  ameba  pursues  its  prey,  loses  it,  seeks  it 
again, and  finally  captures  it,  while  the  victim  (another  ameba) 
makes  frantic  efforts  to  get  away.  This,  at  least,  he  says,  would 
be  our  interpretation  of  the  creatures'  movements  were  they  higher 
in  the  animal  scale.  As  they  are  but  drops  of  protoplasm,  most 
biologists  would  hesitate  to  describe  their  motions  in  this  way. 
Dr.  Laloy,  however,  believes  that  all  animal  reactions  are  more 
complex  than  they  appear  and  that  in  the  lowest  organisms  they 
are  "  comparable  in  all  points  to  those  of  the  highest  living  ani- 
mals." He  is  not  afraid,  he  says,  of  being  accused  of  "anthro- 
pomorphism," for  he  considers  the  "  separation  of  man  from  the 
rest  of  animate  nature  "as  a  great  mistake.  And  assuredly,  if 
some  modern  physicists  find  traces  of  memory  and  consciousness 
in  inanimate  matter,  Dr.  Laloy  can  not  be  blamed  for  seeing  them 
in  living  substance,  no  matter  how  elementary. —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TO    KEEP   THE   SALTON    SEA. 

\T  OW  that  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  into  the  so-called 
*-  ^  "  Salton  Sea  "  has  been  stopt,  the  dwellers  in  the  surround- 
ing region  are  beginning  to  realize  that,  altho  the  indefinite  in- 
crease of  the  lake  would  have  meant  ruin  to  them,  its  existence  in 
a  stationary  form  is  in  many  ways  a  benefit.  They  are  therefore 
talking  of  methods  of  maintaining  it  at  its  present  size.  Of  this 
new  problem  and  its  possible  solution  the  Philadelphia  Inqtiirer 
says  editorially  : 

"  After  a  long  struggle  marked  by  repeated  failures  and  at  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  the  channel  through 
which  the  Colorado  River  was  diverted  into  the  hollow  where  its 
waters  formed  the  now  famous  Salton  Sea  has  been  closed,  and  the 
river,  turned  back  to  its  original  bed,  is  again  flowing  into  the  Gulf 
of  California.  Thus  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  adjoining 
country  will  be  inimitably  inundated,  and  the  cause  for  what  might 
have  been  an  embarrassing  controversy  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, which  was  entitled  to  complain  that  its  proprietary  rights  in 
the  Colorado  River,  whose  lower  course  traverses  Mexican  terri- 
tory, had  been  invaded,  has  been  happily  removed.  So  far, 
so  good. 

"  There  is,  however,  another  and  a  less  satisfactory  side  to  the 
situation.  The  Salton  Sea  is  an  immense  body  of  water,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  area  and  from  twenty  to  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Yet  it  will  not  long  survive  isolation.  In  those  lati- 
tudes, beaten  by  the  fierce  heat  of  a  usually  unclouded  sun,  evap- 
oration goes  on  very  readily,  and  it  is  estimated  that  with  the  dis- 
continuance of  its  supplies  this  remarkable  body  of  water,  which 
was  brought  into  existence  in  such  an  extraordinary  way.  will  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

"This  is  a  possible  development  which  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  locality  involved  do  not  regard  with  equanimity.  They 
were  anxious  that  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  into  the  Salton 
Sink  should  be  stopt,  because  if  it  were  allowed  to  continue  indef- 
initely a  vast  area  of  inhabited  and  cultivated  country  would  event- 
ually be  covered  with  water:  but  now  that  it  has  been  stopt,  they 
strongly  desire  the  continuance  of  the  existing  conditions." 

The  grounds  for  believing  that  the  present  Salton  Sea  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  region  in  which  it  is  situated  are  regarded  by  the 
writer  as  at  least  reasonable.  Observation  shows  that  its  forma- 
tion has  been  attended  by  a  welcome  change  in  local  climate.  In 
Arizona,  New  Mexico.  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  rain  has 
lately  fallen  in  considerable  quantity  where  it  never  fell  before. 
This  region  used  to  be  arid  because  it  could  not  be  reached  by 
clouds  from  the  Pacific,  and  the  increase  of  moisture  attributed 
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to  the  new  "sea"  has  had  a  valuable  infleunce  on  crop  production. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  this  theory,  and  that  those 
who  hold  it  should  wish  to  retain  the  Salton  Sea  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  landscape  is  easily  intelligible.  It  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  arrange  a  safe  way  of  drawing  enough  water  from  the 
river  to  offset  evaporation,  and  to  this  under  proper  conditions  it 
is  not  imaginable  that  the  Mexican  Government  would  withhold 
its  assent." 


sand,  etc.  ;  or  wheels  maybe  made  "comby"  by  sliding,  which 
develops  heat  by  friction.  The  "  shelled-out "  wheel,  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  ones  just  described,  is  also  due  to  defective 
metal.  Cracked  plates  or  spokes  are  due  to  improper  or  unequal 
cooling,   possibly  in  some  instances  to  the  improper  application 


DISEASES   OF  A   CAR-WHEEL. 

THE  defects  and  weaknesses  that  may  appear  in  a  cast-iron 
car-wheel  are  discust  in  The  Street  Railway  Journal  (New 
York,  November  3)  by  a  writer  whose  love  for  picturesque  phra- 
seology induces  him  to  describe  and  classify  them  as  "  diseases." 
He  says: 

"The  local  diseases  of  the  cast-iron  wheel  may  be  classified  as: 
Out  of  round,  swollen  flange,  comby  tread,  shelled-out  tread, 
cracked  plates  or  spokes,  cracked  brackets,  cracked  flanges,  burst 
seams,  wrinkles,  slag,  chill-cracks,  and  sweat.  These  are  called 
local  diseases  just  as  gout  may  be  a  local  disease  in  the  body  of  a 
man  tho  it  really  affects  the  whole  organism  and  decreases  its 
efficiency. 

"  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  these  diseases  are  more 
apt  to  develop  and  manifest  themselves  in  heavy  and  fast  service 
than  where  the  opposite  conditions  prevail;  just  as  an  inherited 
tendency  to  consumption  may  never  develop  in  a  dry  climate  and 
comfortable  physical  conditions,  whereas  it  would  quickly  appear 
under  exposure  to  the  wet  and  cold.  So,  as  a  simple  example, 
the  wheel  that  is  out  of  round  may  never  be  noticed  under  a  slow 
service,  but  quickly  show?  itself  at  high  speeds.  This  may  be 
called  a  generic  disease  of  the  cast-iron  wheel,  and  is  always  there, 
for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  cast-iron  wheel  has  ever  been  made 
that  was  perfectly  true  and  round  when  it  came  from  the  annealing- 
pits.  There  is  always  a  variation  in  rotundity.  The  amount  per- 
missible depends  upon 
the  service,  and  is  fre- 
quently stated  in  the 
specifications.  This  can 
well  be  limited  to  fa 
inch  for  any  one  wheel, 
tho  those  made  in  the 
same  chill  often  vary  as 
much  as  X  inch  in  diam- 
eter. A  variation  of  Y'w 
inch  will  be  impercepti- 
ble on  a  wheel  of  33 
inches  diameter.  If, 
however,  a  true  wheel 
is  desired,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  grinding, 
which,  however,  possess- 
es the  disadvantage  of 
cutting  away  a  part  of  the 
hardest  and  best  wearing 
portion  of  the  chill,  and 
of  leaving  the  tread  with 
a  slight  variation  of  hard- 
ness along  the  line  of  its 
periphery,  thus  inducing 
a  variation  in  the  rate  of 
wear,  which  will  repro- 
duce the  very  defect  of 
lack  of  rotundity  that  the 
original  grinding  was  in- 
tended to  abolish." 


SYMPTOMS   of  DISEASE. 

Shelled  out  and  seam)  tread  wheels  (upper). 
Wheel  with  .1  broken  flange  (lower). 


Swollen  flanges,  due 
to  carelessness  in  mold- 
ing, may  be  very  dan- 
gerous at  high  speed,  when  they  may  strike  guard-rails  and 
other  projecting  parts.  "  Comby  tread,"  by  which  is  meant  fine, 
irregular  cracks  in  the  "  tread  "  or  part  that  bears  on  the  rail,  may 
be  due  to  defective  metal,  improper  tempering,  the  presence  of 


GENERAL  APPEARANCE  OF  COMBY  TREADS. 

of  brakes.  Cracked  and  broken  flanges  are  very  serious,  espe- 
cially at  high  speeds.  Burst  wheels,  seams,  and  wrinkles  may  be 
due  to  poor  metal  or  careless  melting.  Besides  these  defects, 
wheels  may  be  made  unfit  for  use  by  embedded  slag,  due  to  care- 
less casting;  by  chill-cracks,  or  by  "sweat  "or  "beads" — spher- 
ical bits  of  iron  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  solidification  of  the 
molten  metal  while  in  the  spheroidal  condition,  like  water-drops 
on  a  red-hot  stove.     To  quote  further : 

"From  this  resume  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  cast-iron  wheel 
is  heir,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  the  manufac- 
turer are  many,  and  when  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  these 
wheels  that  are  in  use,  the  service  that  they  are  rendering,  and 
what  a  small  percentage  of  those  made  develop  any  diseases  what- 
ever, it  must  be  conceded  that  the  makers  are  skilled  in  their  art. 

"  Altho  the  cast-iron  wheel  has  been  forced  out  of  the  market 
for  steam  passenger-cars  and  engine  trucks  and  is  being  hard 
prest  by  the  steel  wheel  in  heavy  electric  and  freight  service,  it 
will  be  a  strong  factor  in  all  railroad  work  for  many  years  to  come. 
To  quote  from  the  introduction  to  a  report  on  the  testing  of  this 
class  of  wheels  in  1898:  'The  long-continued  use  of  the  cast-iron 
wheel  in  this  country  particularly  testifies  to  its  great  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  to  preserve  this  useful  product,  as  to  preserve 
any  product  of  industry,  requires  continual  improvement.  That 
the  quality  of  the  cast-iron  wheel  has  been  improved  materially 
from  time  to  time  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  in  need  of  still 
greater  improvement,  it  is  thought,  there  is  also  no  doubt.'  That 
the  cast-iron  wheel,  under  the  spur  of  rivalry  and  competition, 
will  be  made  better  as  time  goes  on  is  evident  from  the  work  now 
done,  and  this  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  along  the  lines  of  the 
elimination  of  the  diseases  and  their  causes  to  which  it  is  now 
subjected." 


GASOLINE  AS   A    FALSE   FRIEND. 

T^HE  secrets  of  professional  garment-cleaners  are  becoming 
-*•  the  property  of  the  laity,  with  resulting  liability  to  serious 
accidents.  The  Hospital  (London,  November  10),  which  makes 
this  assertion,  laments  that  with  what  it  calls  "  the  spread  of  shal- 
low scientific  knowledge  "  many  people  have  learned  the  funda- 
mental ingredients  and  processes  of  "dry-cleaning."     It  says: 

"  The  information  that  you  may  clean  your  gloves  with  naphtha 
and  your  gowns  with  petrol  is  passed  around  from  one  woman  to 
another,  till  nettoyage  a  sec  has  become  a  regular  function  of  the 
suburban  housekeeper.  Unfortunately,  the  information  rarely 
includes  advice  as  to  the  precautions  necessary  in  using  such  in- 
flammable materials.  Recently  a  dressmaker  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  magistrate  at  Westminster  for  keeping  a  quantity  of 
petroleum  without  a  license.  The  intention  ot  the  prosecution 
was  not  so  much  to  have  the  offender  severely  punished  as  to 
make  known  the  risks  attendant  on  meddling  with  petrol.  In- 
deed, the  poor  creature  had  already  been  punished  severelv 
enough  She  had  bought  a  two-gallon  tin  of  petrol  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  some  skirts  and  a  carpet.  She  had  done  the 
work  in  her  kitchen,  and  had  applied  a  light  to  the  gas  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  apartment  must  have  been  impregnated  with  the 
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spirit  she  had  been  using,  for  the  result  was  an  explosion  and  a 
fire,  by  which  she  herself  was  badly  injured.  As  she  had  com- 
mitted  a  legal  offense  by  keeping  the  petrol  on  her  premises — tho 
doubtless  with  as  little  consciousness  of  wrong  as  of  danger— she 
was  brought  before  the  magistrate.  It  is  very  desirable  that  ihe 
danger  attending  the  use  of  petrol  should  be 
better  known.  The  number  of  fires  due 
to  petroleum  spirit  has  doubled  during  the 
last  year,  and  even  chauffeurs,  who  ought  to 
know  the  risks  of  the  material  with  which  they 
work,  have  caused  fires  by  bringing  artificial 
lights  into  contact  with  places  where  there  was 
a  leakage  of  petrol." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  notes  that  "the  dry- 
cleaning  enthusiast  has  also  brought  about  ac- 
cidents by  pouring  waste  spirit  into  drains" — 
a  piece  of  information  that  will  not  surprize 
New  Yorkers  who  have  not  forgotten  the  re- 
cent sewer  explosions  traceable  to  the  waste 
of  gasoline  of  garages. 


used  heretofore,  a  much  higher  speed  will  be  possible,  and  the 
radius  of  action  of  this  new  government  dirigible  will  be  consid- 
erably increased.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  trials  of  the  new 
Lebaudy  air-ship  will  be  held  this  month.  This  is  the  second 
dirigible  balloon  which  the  French  War  Department  has  had  con- 


)    NEW   DIRIGIBLE   BALLOONS. 

r  I  A  H  ]•".  success  of  the  aeroplane  type  in  aerial 

-*-       navigation  — what   the    French    call    the 

"heavier-than-air"  system,  as  opposed  to  the 
balloon,  or  "  lighter-lhan-air  "— has  apparently 
not  discouraged  the  advocates  of  the  latter. 
Santos-Dumont  has  been  successful  with  both, 
and  in  the  coming  prevalence  of  air-ships  and 
flying-machines,  which  enthusiasts  tell  us  we 
may  confidently  expect,  each  may  be  depended 
upon  to  play  its  part.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Scie/i/i/ic  American 
(New  York,  November  17): 

"  In  opposition  to  the  aeroplane,  or  heavier-than-air  type  of 
flying-machine,  the  French  are  particularly  active  just  now  in  con- 
structing large  dirigible  balloons.  The  latest  of  these  is  Mr.  Henry 
Deutsch's  air-ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  which  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  new  Lebaudy  air-ship  that  has  recently  been  constructed  for 
the  French  Government.  This  latter  air-ship  has  a  length  of  60 
meters  (196.85  feet)  and  a  diameter  of  10.8  meters  (35.43  feet), 
while  its  capacity  is  3,000  cubic  meters  (105,943  cubic  feet).  Its 
propellers  are   placed  on  either  side  of  the  body  framework  or 


Courlesy  of  "  Tne  scientific  American." 

THE   POWER    PLANT  A   70-HORSE-POWER,  4-CYLINDER   MOTOR. 

The  motor  drives  the  19.68-foot  propeller  through  gears  at  180  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  A  smaller  motor  runs  the  blower  'seen  at  the  right) , 
for  keeping  the  proper  air-pressure  in  the  compensating  balloonette. 

'nacelle,'  and  at  about  the  center  of  the  latter,  which  is  boat- 
shaped.  The  weight  which  can  be  carried,  outside  of  the  equip- 
ment and  the  fuel  sufficient  for  a  ten-hours'  run,  is  about  1,100 
pounds.  A  70-horse-power  Panhard  motor  is  used,  and  as  the 
power  of  the  motor  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  motors 


THE        VILLE    DE    PARIS." 

The  new  balloon  of  Mr.  Henry  Deutsch,  steered  by  the  double  horizontal  and  vertiral  rudders  at 
the  rear  and  kept  in  balance  by  the  curious  arrangement  of  eight  hydrogen-filled  cylinders  forming 
the  tail.  The  balloon  is  driven  by  a  4-cylinder  70-horse-power  motor.  The  screw  is  of  an  entirely 
new  design,  and  is  the  invention  of  Colonel  Kenard.  Its  vanes  are  left  quite  free,  and  arrange  them- 
selves at  a  required  angle  as  they  revolve. 

structed.  We  publish  ...  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  new 
air-ship  Ville  de  Paris.  This  dirigible  is  62  meters  (203.42  feet) 
in  length  and  has  a  diameter  of  ioj^  meters  (34.45  feet).  Its  ca- 
pacity is  3,200  cubic  meters  (113,005  cubic  feet).  It  is  built  of 
double  rubber-coated  tissue,  lined  with  an  interior  protecting  coat- 
ing. 

"The  balloon  is  constructed  according  to  the  late  Colonel 
Renard's  theories,  and  is  cigar-shaped,  terminating  at  the  rear  in 
a  cylindrical  portion.  The  envelop  is  so  designed  and  put  to- 
gether that  there  are  no  longitudinal  seams.  What  seams  there 
are  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  relieved  of  heavy  strains." 

The  peculiar  arrangement  at  the  rear  end  which  makes  the  bal- 
loon so  noticeable  an  object  is  made  up  of  canvas  tubes  filled 
with  hydrogen  and  attached  to  the  main  body  to  form  a  kind  of 
balancing  tail.  The  framework  below  the  balloon  also  carries  a 
double  vertical  rudder  for  steering  and  a  double  horizontal  rudder 
for  directing  the  air-ship  upward  or  downward.  Of  this  the  writer 
says: 

"This  framework  is  105  feet  long  and  carries  a  four-cylinder 
Argus  gasoline  motor  of  70  horse-power  at  900  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  engine  is  geared  to  the  propeller  shaft  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  5  to  1.  The  propeller  is  placed  at  the  front  end  of  the 
framework,  and  is  of  a  new  design,  having  two  blades  which  can 
be  readily  turned  in  the  hub  and  which  are  automatically  set  at 
the  proper  pitch  according  to  the  thrust  and  speed  of  the 
propeller. 

"  The  balloon  is  fitted  with  a  large  compensating  balloonette  into 
which  air  is  forced  from  a  blower  seen  in  one  of  the  illustrations, 
allowing  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  gas,  and  keeping 
it  always  at  the  same  pressure.  The  blower  is  connected  to  a 
gasoline  motor.  The  purpose  of  the  balloonette  is  to  compensate 
for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon  (which 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  atmosphere)  by  al- 
lowing air  to  escape  and  by  blowing  it  into  the  balloonette.  This 
new  air-ship  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  improved  craft.  It  is 
expected  that  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  will  be  attained. 

"  On  the  nth  ultimo  Count  Zeppelin  maneuvered  his  new  dirigi- 
ble above  Lake  Geneva,  ascending  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet  and 
steering  the  huge  cigar-shaped  aerostat  very  nicely.  This  air-ship 
is  mounted  on  floats,  so  that  it  works  equally  well  on  the  water." 
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BOILED   OR   RAW  MILK   FOR  THE    BABIES? 

BOILED  milk  has  an  unpleasant  taste  to  most  people,  but 
boiling  certainly  kills  the  microbes,  and  this  method  of  ster- 
ilization has  been  popular  with  physicians  until  lately.  Recently, 
however,  it  has  been  criticized  with  more  or  less  severity,  espe- 
cially as  a  method  of  preparing  milk  for  feeding  infants.  Says 
The  Medical  Record  {New  York,  November  17)  in  an  article  on 
the  subject : 

"  The  objectors  have  alleged  that  the  heating  process  caused 
notable  changes,  in  both  the  chemical  and  the  biological  proper- 
ties of  the  milk,  and  that  these  were  not  negligible  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  infant.  Behring  went  still  further,  and 
based  his  advocacy  of  raw  milk  on  the  hope  of  producing  in  the 
milk  antibodies  against  certain  infectious  processes,  particularly 
tuberculosis,  which  would  be  effective  it  the  process  of  steriliza- 
tion were  omitted.  The  claims  of  numerous  pediatrists  who  pre- 
fer unheated  milk  have  been  opposed  by  the  views  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  observers  who  believe  that  raw  milk  has,  at  the 
very  least,  no  advantages  over  the  sterilized  product." 

Recent  experiments  by  Briining  in  Germany  show  that  the  ques- 
tion is  a  complex  one.  Newly  born  animals  of  the  same  litter  fed 
with  raw  milk  from  a  different  species  did  not  thrive  as  well  as 
those  fed  with  boiled  milk  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  animals  nour- 
ished on  boiled  mother's  milk  lagged  far  behind  those  that  received 
it  unaltered.  Under  these  circumstances  interest  attaches  to  re- 
cent efforts  to  secure  germ-free  milk  without  the  intervention  of 
heat.     Says  the  writer : 

"  This  can  be  effected  by  adding  to  the  freshly  drawn  milk  a 
small  proportion  of  3o-pe.-cent.  solution  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen. 
After  having  been  allowed  to  act  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  this 
agent  is  decomposed  and  entirely  removed  by  the  addition  of  a 
catalyzing  agent  of  animal  origin.  Tests  of  milk  so  prepared  are 
said  to  show  a  minimal  number  of  bacteria,  while  in  taste  and 
appearance  the  milk  is  entirely  unaltered,  and,  if  preserved  from 
contamination,  is  said  to  keep  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
The  question  of  whether  milk  so  prepared  actually  has  advantages 
over  sterilized  milk  is  still  to  be  determined.  Bdlime  made  tests 
on  a  series  of  twelve  children  in  Brauer's  clinic  in  Marburg.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  the  milk  treated  in  this  way  agrees  well 
with  children  more  than  three  months  old,  and  that  for  them  it  is 
not  inferior  to  the  best  boiled  milk,  and  may  even  be  superior. 
Very  young,  weakly  infants,  however,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
judge  from  the  small  number  of  cases,  appear  to  do  better  on  milk 
sterilized  by  heat." 


Eyesight  of  Engineers. — A  recent  order  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  requires  locomotive  engineers 
on  fast  passenger  trains  to  have  such  acuteness  of  vision  as  would 
enable  them  to  see  distinctly  distant  signals  without  the  use  of 
glasses.  Regarding  this,  Second  Vice-President  Willard  says,  as 
quoted  in  The  Railway  World: 

"  A  train  running  sixty  miles  an  hour  passes  over  more  than 
tj  feel  of  distance  in  one  second;  at  seventy  miles  per  hour 
over  more  than  100 feet  per  second,  and  should  it  happen,  as  it 
doubtless  might,  that  an  engineer  in  charge  of  such  a  train  running 
at  such  a  speed  was  required  to  remove  his  spectacles  to  wipe  the 
im  or  mist  from  them,  or  should  they  become  broken  or  fall 
off,  and  he  l>e  required  to  take  time  to  get  another  pair  to  put  on, 
[or  each  second  of  time  he  was  so  occupied  his  train  would  be 
running  at  a  high  speed  and  it  might  pass  signals  or  obstructions 
which  the  failure  on  his  part  to  notice  might  be  fatal  ;  and  because 
of  this  1  r  fact  thecompany  felt  impelled,  in  the  interest  of 

only, to  take  the  position  it  did  take.     The  Burlington  corn- 
its  em]  r  1,600  engineers.     Of  this  number  ap- 
in  ..I  passenger- trains.     Probably  not 
1  ngineers  would  cted  by  this 
ICt,    Only    two    men    were    actually 
ti  st  demonstrated  clearly  that  it 
for  them  and  for  the  public  to  put  them 


A    MEDICAL   VIEW   OF   THE   NcGRO    PROBLEM. 

THE  subject  of  the  status  and  future  of  the  negro  race  in  this 
country  is  treated,  after  a  thorough  study  lasting  for  years, 
by  Dr.  Bean  in  The  Century  Magazine.  From  an  investigation 
of  the  negro  brain,  this  writer  is  led  to  believe  that  there  are  char- 
acteristics in  it  which  will  prevent  the  race  from  advancement  along 
the  lines  that  have  won  supremacy  for  the  white  man.  His  con- 
clusions are  thus  summarized  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medi- 
cal Times  (New  York,  November),  who  says  : 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  is  domineering  and  dominant,  possessing 
will-power,  self-control,  and  all  the  higher  attributes  of  the  sub- 
jective self,  with  great  reasoning  power  and  highly  developed 
ethical  and  esthetic  faculties.  The  negro,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
objective;  he  is  affectionate,  emotional,  sensual,  and  passionate. 
He  loves  show,  ostentation,  and  approbation;  he  has  an  unde- 
veloped artistic  power  and  taste,  loving  melody  and  rude  poetry. 
But  he  is  deficient  in  judgment,  imitative  rather  than  original,  and 
very  unstable  in  character  and  morals.  The  white  brain  has  a 
large  frontal  region  ;  the  other  is  larger  behind.  Fundamentally 
they  are  extremes  in  evolution." 

The  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  famous  men  of  the  negro 
race  are  not  pure  negroes  ethnically  is  accepted  by  Dr.  Bean,  who 
points  out  that  such  men  as  Dumas,  Booker  Washington,  and 
Tanner  are  altered  by  heredity  and  environment.  Again,  he  notes 
that  a  serious  mistake  is  made  in  classifying  all  negroes  as  the 
same.  The  lowest  negroes  may  spring  from  Hottentots  or  Bush- 
men, while  a  higher  order  comes  from  the  Guinea-coast  negro  with 
his  velvety  skin,  low  stature,  and  well-knit,  muscular  body.  Then 
come  the  high-class  Guinea-coast  negroes  or  Sudanese,  who  are 
handsome,  tall,  and  well-proportioned.  They  are  natural  me- 
chanics and  form  the  best  group  the  South  contains.  To  quote 
further  : 

"  Again  come  the  Kafirs  and  the  mulattos  ;  they  show  the 
Semitic  type  or  Hamitic  type  grafted  on  the  negro.  They  are 
bright  but  dishonest,  making  excellent  house  servants  if  under 
proper  discipline.  The  mulatto  contains  more  or  less  white  blood 
and  often  combines  the  bad  attributes  of  the  two  races,  showing 
the  sensuality  of  the  aboriginal  African  with  the  energy  of  the 
Caucasian,  and  lacking  the  self-control  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  amiability  of  the  pure  negro. 

"This  is  an  old  problem  and  not  entirely  confined  to  America, 
for  it  exists  in  Egypt,  South  Africa,  Haiti,  and  South  America. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  in  another  phase  it  was  far  more  acute. 
The  moderate  people  of  those  days  endeavored  to  drive  back  the 
negro  to  Africa;  we  have  to-day  Liberia,  founded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society.  But  it  was  a  failure,  for  the  negro  will 
not  go  back  to  his  ancient  wilds.  Hence  the  problem  must  be 
worked  out  here.  It  needs  patience,  Christian  forbearance,  and 
time,  but  it  will  be  worked  out  properly,  but  only  by  remembering 
what  the  negro  is  and  how  diverse  the  race  is  in  types  and  at- 
tributes." 


Cutting  Steel  by  Electricity.— Much  attention  was  at- 
traced  recently  at  the  new  Hoffman  House  at  Broadway  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  by  the  use  of  the  electric  current 
to  burn  off  the  ends  of  three  thicknesses  of  steel  pillars  instead  of 
cutting  them  off  with  steel  chisels.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Ameri- 
can Inventor  (New  York,  November): 

"  The  light  of  the  flame  caused  by  the  electric  current  is  so  in- 
tense, however,  that  the  men  in  charge  of  this  job  have  to  wear 
goggles  of  asbestos  with  colored  glass,  and  to  protect  outsiders 
from  the  results  of  their  own  curiosity  a  board  fence  has  been 
built  around  the  place  where  the  pillars  are  being  burned.  Inter- 
locking steel  piles  or  pillars  are  used  at  the  building,  which,  when 
driven  through  the  sand  and  mud  to  the  rock  below,  form  open 
boxes,  the  sides  ol  which  are  embedded  in  the  rock  The  height 
of  the  mek  varies,  and  the  question  of  cutting  the  piles,  which  ate 
three  thicknesses  where  tiny  interlock,  came  up.     It  was  found 

that  to  cut  through  the  three  thicknesses  would  be  like  trying  to 
cut  through  a  safe,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  burn  them  off  with 
electricity.     The  process  was  used  by  .  .  .  the  general  cont 
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in  a  building  in  Chicago  where  special  dynamos  were  used, 
but  ill  this  case  they  are  using  the  current  from  the  street.  The 
ordinary  Edison  current  is  direct,  with  a  voltage  of  220  and  1 10. 
It  was  calculated  that  if  this  current  had  been  used  at  the  Hoffman 
Mouse  it  would  probably  burn  out  several  of  the  dynamos  at  some 
power-house.  Gus  Harscli,  who  has  charge  of  the  job,  found 
that  the  alternating  current  could  be  had  from  the  street  mains, 
and  made  arrangements  by  which  it  could  be  used  on  a  plan  of 
his  own.  When  he  began  experiments  last  week  he  used  105 
volts,  but  the  pressure  was  too  great,  and  50  volts  were  used  with 
better  success/' 


A  TEMPLE  ON  A  ROCKING  STONE. 

A  PARADOXICAL  instance  of  a  building  that  is  "  founded 
on  a  rock  "  and  may  yet  be  moved  with  the  hand  is  furnished 
by  a  small  pagoda  at  Cheyteyo,  Burma,  which  is  built  on  a  large 
poised  boulder,  of  the  kind  generally  known 
in  this  country  as  "  rocking  stones."  This  is 
illustrated  and  described  in  La  A'ature  (Paris, 
October  20)  by  A.  Steryal,  who  also  gives 
some  additional  information  regarding  these 
interesting  natural  phenomena.     He  writes: 

"  Boulders  that  rock,  oscillate,  or  move  at 
the  touch  of  the  human  hand  or  simply  in 
the  wind  are  well  known.  These  are  always 
fragments  of  rocky  strata,  almost  isolated 
of  detached  from  their  supports  by  erosion  or 
the  action  of  wind-blown  sand.  They  rest  on 
the  layers  below  them  only  by  a  single  point, 
so  related  by  chance  to  the  center  of  grav- 
ity that  they  are  lightly  balanced  upon  it. 
In  general  this  odd  phenomenon  is  met  among 
granites  and  sandstones  which  are  most  easily 
worn  into  rounded  shapes.  The  English  call 
them  'rocking  stones.'  Two  specimens  are 
classic — known  and  described  everywhere  ; 
one  at  Fontainebleau,  the  Roche  qui  Remue 
[moving  rock]  of  Mont  Chauvet,  and  the  Roc 

de  Tandil  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  granite  mass  of  2~o  tons 
that  sways  with  the  wind.  There  are  others  in  Brittany  and  other 
regions. 

"  The  most  curious  of  all  .  .  .  is  in  Burma,  where  superstition 
has  made  of  the  rocking-stone  of  Cheyteyo  a  religious  temple  ; 
the  stone,  which  rocks  in  a  violent  gale,  has  been  surmounted  by 
a  small  pagoda  which  has  been  named  the  Pagoda  of  the  Sampan 
(boat)  on  account  of  the  general  appearance.  The  character  of 
the  rock  is  not  stated  ;  its  smooth  and  softened  outlines  would  in- 
dicate granite. 

"In  Sidobre  the  strange  'rock-rivers'  and  isolated  boulders, 
which  are  too  little  known,  contain  also,  according  to  Mr.  R. 
Nauzieres,  thirty  or  more  remarkable  rocking  stones.  .  .  .  These 
are  described  very  well  in  the  investigations  that  this  author  has 
devoted  to  Sidobre  in  the  Alpine  Club  Annual  for  1898.  Surely 
there  is  no  region  on  the  globe  where  rocking  stones  are  collected 
in  such  great  numbers  in  so  small  a  space.  Most  of  them  are 
accessible  by  good  roads  or  easy  paths.  But  in  the  labyrinth  of 
Sidobre  a  guide  or  at  least  a  good  map  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, according  to  Mr.  Nauzieres.  Certain  of  the  rocks  have  been 
fastened  up  by  their  owners  with  padlocked  chains,  so  that  the 
ordinary  passer-by  may  not  set  them  in  motion. 

"One  of  the  most  curious  rocking  stones  is  Logan  Rock,  near 
Land's  End,  Cornwall.  It  is  of  granite,  like  those  of  Sidobre, 
and  weighs  70  tons.  In  1824  a  young  English  naval  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Goldsmith,  took  a  fancy  to  try  to  upset  it.  Altho  he  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  it  only  a  few  inches,  it  cost  him  50,000  francs 
|  $10,000]  to  put  it  back  (approximately)  in  its  former  position. 
This  he  was  obliged  to  do  by  order  of  the  Admiralty,  which  had 
no  liking  for  this  degradation  inflicted  on  the  British  coast!" — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


of  sugar  in  the  circulation.  This  alcohol,  he  maintained,  is  in  its 
tun  oxidized  or  "burned,"  and  the  two  processes  are  a  main 
source  ot  animal  heat.  This  theory  of  Dr.  Ford's  has  recently 
been  confirmed,  we  are  told  by  The  Lancet  (London,  .November 
10).  by  additional  experiments  which  he  describes  in  The  Journal 
oj  Physiology.     Says  The  Lancet  : 

"  Dr.  Lord  supplies  the  details  of  experiments  made  on  various 
organs  of  the  body,  and  states  that  the  quantities  of  alcohol  ob- 
tained, tho  small,  were  very  appreciable  :  thus  from  6.97c  grams 
of  ox  blood  0.0650  gram  of  alcohol  was  obtained,  and  from  870 
grams  of  lung  0.0168  gram.  The  mean  quantity  of  alcohol  in  10.- 
000  parts  of  blood  was  0.0570  gram.  The  alcohol  found  in  the 
tissues  Dr.  Ford  believes  to  be  derived  from  dextrose,  and  he  es- 
timates that  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  heat  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  this  dextrose  in  the  body  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
molecular  combinations  comprized  under  the  term  fermentation, 
and  a  little  more  than  90  per  cent,  or  more 
to  the  progressive  oxidation  of  the  alcohol 
formed  in  the  system." 


THt  ROCKING  TEMl'LE  OK  CHEYTEYO,  BURMA 


The  Human  Body  an  Alcohol  Factory.— Some  time 
before  the  Civil  War  a  Southern  physician.  Dr.  W.  Hutson  Ford, 
published  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  paper  asserting  that  alcohol  is 
normally  produced  in  the  human  organism  by  the  fermentation 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"An  automatic  gas-controller  has  been  patented  and 
is  now  on  sale  in  England, "  says  The  American  Inventor 
(New  York,  November),  "  which  might  materially  les- 
sen the  cost  of  public  lighting  in  the  municipalities  of 
the  United  States  if  in  practical  operation  it  fulfils 
the  claims  of  its  owners.  The  controller  is  said  to 
be  adaptable  to  any  type  of  incandescent  burner,  to 
fit  any  lamp,  and  to  be  instantaneous  in  its  lighting 
and  extinguishing.  The  mechanism  consists  of  a  clock 
which  can  be  so  set  as  to  light  the  gas  each  night  and 
extinguish  it  each  morning,  so  as  to  make  an  auto- 
matic variation  of  the  time  of  lighting  and  extinguish- 
ing according  to  the  calendar.  In  short,  by  means  of 
a  chart,  the  street  lights  are  turned  on  and  off,  lighted 
and  extinguished,  at  a  different  moment  each  day 
throughout  the  year,  according  to  the  season.  This 
is  an  advantage,  it  is  claimed,  over  any  other  controller 
now  on  the  market,  one  adjustment  a  year  being  suffi- 
cient. It  is  claimed  that  they  would  require  no  atten- 
tion except  winding  once  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and 
that  once  set  would  not  have  to  be  reset  throughout 
the  year.  The  gas  can  be  turned  on  and  off  in  the  ordinary  way,  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  gas-controller.  This  is  important,  as  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  turn  off  the  gas  for  the  renewing  of  the  incandescent  mantels.  These 
controllers  are  now  on  trial  at  Bath,  and  the  engineer  of  the  gas  company 
there  informs  the  municipal  gas  department  in  Birmingham  that  so  far  as 
their  experience  goes  it  gives  satisfactory  results." 

"Most  of  the  coffee-substitutes  I  have  tried  at  one  time  or  other,  and  have 
also  noted  the  experiences  of  others,"  says  L.  Lodian,  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal  (New,  York,  October).  "There  has  been  a  curious  similarity 
in  the  results.  The  verdict  has  always  been  'there  was  "something  lacking" 
in  the  substitute.  It  would  have  a  washed-out,  flattish  taste;  had  no  twang; 
was  not  satisfying  like  coffee,'  and  so  on.  That  'something  lacking'  was  just 
this:  It  was  not  coffee.  That  tells  the  whole  story.  No  substitute  is  a  coffee 
— call  it  what  you  like.  Even  the  dubious  coffee-essences  are  never  satisfac- 
tory. .  .  .  According  to  the  terms  of  the  new  pure-food  law  in  France, 
a  substitute  for  coffee  can  not  be  called  a  coffee  at  all.  The  name  cafe  must 
no  longer  be  usurped  or  traded  upon  to  foist  on  the  public  a  substitute  for 
coffee.  ...  A  good  idea,  for  our  poor  old  friend,  the  word  coffee,  has  had 
to  stand  generations  of  the  abuses  of  substitution.  Chicory  is  not  called  coffee, 
altho   so  universally  used.    Why  should  other  articles  usurp  the  name  coffee'  " 

"In  order  to  reduce  danger  to  a  minimum,  new  orders  in  regard  to  the  ship- 
ment of  explosives  have  been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,"  says 
The  Railway  Master  Mechanic  (Chicago,  November).  "One  of  the  rules  is 
that  not  more  than  three  cars  with  explosives  may  be  handled  in  a  train  for 
through  road  movement.  They  must  not  be  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than 
five  car  lengths,  and,  if  the  length  of  train  permits,  a  car  with  explosives  must 
not  be  within  fifteen  cars  from  the  engine  or  within  ten  cars  from  the  caboose. 
Only  cars  in  good  condition  and  of  not  less  than  60.000  pounds  capacity  may  be 
used  to  carry  common  black  powder,  high  explosives,  smokeless  powder,  ful- 
minates, and  great-gun  ammunition.  Cars  must  be  equipped  with  both  air- 
brakes and  hand-brakes  in  good  condition  for  service,  and  have  no  loose  boards 
or  cracks  in  the  roof,  sides,  or  ends.  The  doors  must  be  so  tightly  shut  that 
no  sparks  can  get  in.  The  journal-boxes  and  the  trucks  must  be  carefully 
examined  and  put  in  such  condition  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  possibility 
of  hot  boxes;  every  car  must  be  carefully  swept  out  before  loading.  In  fact 
the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  put  the  car  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  certain  rules  must  be  followed  in  loading  and  labeling  the  cars 
for  shipment.  Cars  containing  explosives  will  not  be  hauled  in  any  train 
carrying  passengers.  Whenever  a  train  stops,  trainmen  must  examine  all  cars 
containing  explosives.  The  cars  at  each  end  of  one  containing  explosives  must 
not  be  loaded  with  oil,  lumber  or  other  inflammable  material,  with  iron  pipe 
or  with  other  articles  liable  to  break  through  the  end  of  the  car  from  rough 
handling." 
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WHAT  THE  JEW  CELEBRATES  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

rpHE  Jew  and  the  Christian  are  united  in  the  celebration  of 
1  Christmas,  says  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch.of  Chicago,  but  for 
reasons  apart  from  the  theological  associations  of  the  festival. 
These  reasons,  remarks  the  editor  of  The  Ladies''  Home  Journal 
(December),  so  rarely  appear  as  the  motive  oi  Gentile  Christmas 
literature  that  the  question  is  repeatedly  asked  "  What  of  the  Jew 
at  Christmastide ;  how  does  he  regard  the  day  ;  does  he  celebrate 
it  at  all;  and  what  does  the  Jewish  parent  teach  his  children  ?"  Ac- 
cordingly Rabbi  Hirsch  was  asked  to  state  the  position  of  his  race 
in  regard  to  the  festival  of  the  Nativity.     The  rabbi  replies : 

"Before  the  Jew  could  recognize  the  festival  in  the  Christian 
sense,  he  would  have  to  be  convinced  that  all  the  centuries  elapsed 
since  the  event  thus  remembered,  which  for  him  and  his  ancestors 
have  been  years  of  trials  and  tears,  he  has  walked  in  wilful  blind- 
ness. As  long  as  the  Jew  is  attached  to  his  own  religion  he  will 
not,  he  can  not,  admit  this.  Whatever  star  blazed  forth  over  the 
world  in  the  night  when  the  shepherds,  according  to  one  of  the 
gospels,  heard  the  angelic  anthem,  it  did  not  shine  with  a  light 
unknown  in  Israel.  The  Jew  could  not  and  can  not  hail  its  rise 
as  marking  the  setting  of  his  religion's  day.  The  Messianic  dream 
of  Judah  in  that  momentous  hour  did  not  meet  its  fulfilment. 
Peace  then  was  not  established  on  earth." 

The  synagog,  he  continues,  would  'sign  its  own  death-warrant 
were  it  to  set  aside  its  own  festal  cycle  in  favor  of  the  more  widely 
observed  holiday  of  its  rival  and  opponent.  What  the  Jew  cele- 
brates at  the  Christmas  season  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  writer: 

"The  Jewish  religionist  has  all  the  less  excuse  for  this  substi- 
tution since  his  synagogal  calendar  provides  at  the  identical  season 
of  the  year  an  occasion  for  as  intense  a  manifestation  of  joy.  It 
is  not  a  secret  among  scholars  that  the  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  the  midwinter  month  in  the  Jewish  notation  of  the 
years'  circuits  as  a  day  of  light  in  commemoration  of  the  rededi- 
cation  of  the  Temple  (see  Saint  John  x.  22)  is  one  of  the  compo- 
nent factors  of  which  Christmas  observance  in  the  church  is  a 
combination.  Thence  the  church  borrowed  the  light  as  an  ex- 
pressive element  in  the  symbolism  of  its  day,  tho  outside  the 
church  ritual  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 
the  lights  on  the  tree  come  in  vogue  as  a  dominant  feature  of  the 
Christmas  accessories. 

"The  Jewish  holiday  of  Lights,  designated  as  Hanukah  in  He- 
brew, has  also  taken  on  the  character  of  a  festival  in  the  main 
dedicated  to  childhood.  In  this  it  has  clearly  developed  along 
lines  parallel  to  those  that  Christmas  followed  in  widening  its  own 
scope.  The  setting  aside  of  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the 
winter  solstice  to  mark  the  birth  of  light  antedates  both  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  It  is  basic  to  the  Yuletide  of  the  Germanic 
peoples,  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans.  The  custom,  however,  of 
placing  gifts  in  the  stockings  of  the  children  originated  in  Holland, 
where  Saint  Nicholas,  or  Santa  Claus,  the  children's  friend,  visits 
his  pets  on  December  6,  he  himself  and  his  gifts  being  an  adapta- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  very  ancient  conceits  rooted  in  most 
primitive  religious  rites  that  arose  in  prehistoric  times  when 
human  sacrifice,  especially  of  the  first-born  son,  was  deemed  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  happiness  and  health  of  the  denizens  in  child- 
hood's paradise. 

"  In  Jewish  homes  thus  Hanukah  spreads  the  glow  of  light,  and 
into  the  hearts  of  Jewish  children  it  infuses  joy  almost  at  the  same 
hour  when  Christmas  sets  ablaze  the  tree  under  the  neighbors' 
roofs.  Only  in  the  seeming  the  Jewish  day  is  less  inclusive  in  its 
monitions.  True,  the  background  of  the  Jewish  festival  of  Lights 
is  the  nation's  victory.  Hut  the  victory  won  by  the  Maccabees 
over  tin-  Syrians  not  only  preserved  Judaism;  it  alone  made  the 
birth  of  Christianity  possible. 

"  The  Christmas  sentiment  of  'good-will  to  men  '  is  certainly  an 
echo  of  the  convictions  and  aspirations  which  the  Jewish  festival 
of  Lights  emphasizes.  Widespread  as  the  prejudice  is  that  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  transcend  Judaism,  and  that  therefore  Christmas 
virtually  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  epocli  of  love  among  men,  it 
is  based  on  misconstruction  or  ignorance  of  Jewish  life  and  litera- 


ture contemporaneous  with  and  antecedent  to  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  ethics  symbolized  by  Christmas  are  Jewish.  Their 
universalism  is  not  an  exotic  in  the  garden  of  Judaism." 

Signs  are  not  wanting,  the  rabbi  continues,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  Jewish  festival  of  Lights  and  Christmas  will  no  longer  fall  on 
different  days.     He  adds  : 

"Even  now,  the  hour  which  moves  all  Christendom  to  joyous 
sentiments  has  found  welcome  in  many  a  Jewish  household.  Its 
theological  implications  have  been  forgotten  in  the  sweeter  melo- 
dies which  it  has  dedicated  to  the  universal  humanities.  And 
many  more  of  Jacob's  family  would  be  ready  to  combine  their 
Hanukah  and  Christmas,  and  help  create  for  the  common  day  a 
name  and  symbols  of  broader  sweep  than  either  now  possesses, 
were  it  not  for  the  remembrance  that  while  the  Jewish  Hanukah 
has  brought  terror  and  pain  to  none  in  former  centuries,  and,  alas  ! 
even  now  in  darkest  Europe,  Christmas  has  often  been,  and  is 
still,  a  day  of  unspeakable  anguish  and  terrible  suffering  for  Jews. 
Coming  from  their  matins,  where  they  had  learned  of  the  birth  of 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  hailed  by  angels'  choirs  chanting  of  good- 
will to  men,  mobs  time  and  again  would  invade  the  defenseless 
homes  of  the  divine  Babe's  kinsfolk  and  visit  on  them  their  fanati- 
cal wrath.  In  Russia  the  approach  of  Christmas  fills  with  trepida- 
tion five  millions  of  human  hearts.  Sad  experience  has  taught 
them  that  no  hour  is  fraught  with  graver  peril  for  them  than  that 
which  retells  the  poetry  of  a  Jewish  child's  birth  in  poverty  and 
power.  The  Jew  can  not  rejoice,  nor  sing  of  good-will,  when  he 
knows  that  the  day  of  his  joy  has  been  and  is  the  day  of  his  help- 
less brothers'  trembling  and  anxiety  and  agony  ! 

"In  this  country,  as  in  England,  the  Jew  rejoices  that  the 
Christmas  sentiment  is  speedily  and  beautifully  progressing  to- 
ward realization  in  action.  And  when  he  sees  the  lights  leap  into 
glory  in  his  neighbors'  homes  he  breathes  forth  a  fervent  prayer 
for  their  happiness.  As  far  as  in  him  lies  he  helps  make  their  joy 
more  genuine.  He  gladly  contributes  his  part  to  the  happiness  of 
his  friends,  and  such  as  share  with  him  the  hospitality  of  his 
domestic  hearth,  but  are  not  of  his  religious  fraternity.  For  him- 
self and  his  own,  however,  as  yet  he  prefers  to  wait." 


Interdependence    of    Hope    and    Immortality.— 

Hope  and  immortality  stand  or  fall  together,  says  Mr.  Charles 
Fletcher  Dole  in  his  lecture  on  the  Ingersoll  Foundation  for  1906 
at  Harvard,  now  published  in  book  form.  Hope,  he  declares. 
"  may  live  in  a  vague  way  w ithout  any  definite  object,"  but  "  it  tends 
to  die  at  the  roots  with  the  denial  of  immortality."  Science  has 
not  yet  accounted  for  the  vastness  of  men's  thoughts  ;  hence  it  has 
given  no  reasonable  explanation  of  his  hope.  "  It  is  more  reason- 
able," declares  the  writer,  "  to  hope  for  immortality  than  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  thought  has  a  higher  value  than  the  life  which 
gave  it  birth."  "To  deny  immortality  is  to  deny  the  very  values 
to  the  sense  of  which  all  heroism  appeals."  Upon  this  point  he 
continues : 

"  This  is  to  say  that  all  the  magnificent  words  which  make  liter- 
ature and  ring  through  literature  and  poetry  like  battle-cries  to 
rally  men  to  their  highest  modes  of  action — justice,  truth,  virtue, 
heroism,  the  good,  the  best — such  words,  bespeaking  man's  spiritual 
nature,  group  themselves  with  the  words  'hope  'and  'immortality.' 
They  stand  or  fall  together.  Raise  your  estimate  of  one  of  these 
words,  and  you  unconsciously  raise  your  estimate  of  all.  Depre- 
ciate any  one  of  them,  and  you  depreciate  all  alike.  Set  a  price 
or  a  limit  upon  the  worth  of  virtue  and  you  have  limited  your 
vision  of  all  things  hoped  for.  Set  a  finite  limit  upon  hope,  and 
you  have  set  the  same  finite  limit  upon  virtue  or  truth.  You  have 
even  depreciated  also  the  value  of  logic  and  reason." 

After  maintaining  that  it  is  at  least  as  intelligent  to  hope  for 
immortality  as  to  deny  it,  and  that  "our  faith  in  a  universe  is  not 
merely  the  outgrowth  of  the  observation  of  outward  phenomena," 
but  "  it  is  also  a  sort  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  necessity,  without 
which  the  mind  is  baffled  or  stupefied,"  lie  adds: 

"So,  too,  we  find  that  the  hope  of  immortality  belongs  to  that 
deeper  unity  of  thought  and  conception  of  which  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  outward  nature  is  merely  an  image." 
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FUTURE  EFFECTS   OF  THE   CRAPSEY   CASE. 

INDICATIONS  are  not  wanting  that  the  closing  of  the  Crap- 
Bey  case  with  an  ecclesiastical  decision  against  the  Rochester 
clergyman  will  set  in  motion  efforts  to  broaden  and  liberalize  the 
tenets  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying  that  a  meet- 
ing of  men  who  de- 
sire a  more  liberal 
church  faith  is  likely 
to  be  held,  "to  dis- 
cuss the  sentence 
pronounced  on  Dr. 
Crapsey  and  its  bear- 
ing on  themselves 
and  the  general  situ- 
ation within  the 
church."  While  the 
comment,  so  far  as  it 
has  appeared  in  both 
religious  and  secular 
papers,  upholds  the 
action  of  the  court  of 
review  as  following 
the  only  logical 
course  open  to  it, 
yet  the  situation  thus 
created  can  not  but 
edward  m. shepard,  have  its  bearing  on 

Who  charges  Bishop  Potter  with  having  been  "con-  the  positions  of  many 

spicuously  indifferent  to   preaching  in  his  own  dio-  :„     ijle    c]1Ui-cn     who 
cese  more  heretical  than  Dr.  Crapsey's  was  deemed 

to  be."  have   not   yet    come 

under  the  cognizance 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  A  dispatch  from  Buffalo  to  The  Tribune 
refers  to  the  decision  of  the  court  as  "  the  strongest  official  decla- 
ration ever  made  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  enforcement  of  its  discipline 
against  the  so-called  liberal  preachers  within  the  church."  The 
Rev.  George  Clark  Cox,  of  Cincinnati,  has  affirmed  publicly  the 
same  position  as  Dr.  Crapsey.  How  many  others  there  may  be 
the  future  will  disclose.  Meantime  their  position  is  defined  in  the 
following  manner  by  The  Nation  (New  York,  November  22) : 

"  Dr.  Crapsey  .  .  .  should  not  be  made  the  sole  martyr  in  this 
cause.  .  .  .  All  brother  clergymen  who  think  with  him  are  logic- 
ally and  morally  bound  to  abide  by  the  sentence  passed  upon  him. 
If  they  really  are  spiritual  leaders,  they  must  speak  out  and  take 
the  consequences  with  him,  rather  than  stultify  themselves  by 
silence.  The  easy  way  is  to  smother  conviction  and  say  nothing  ; 
but  the  clergyman  who  allows  Dr.  Crapsey  to  suffer  while  he  him- 
self, guilty  of  the  same  offense,  escapes,  knows  in  his  soul  that  he 
is  unfit  not  only  for  the  ministry,  but  for  association  with  honest 
men." 

In  a  letter  issued  on  November  26  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
counsel  for  Dr.  Crapsey,  regret  is  exprest  that  "a  broader  and 
farther-seeing  wisdom  has  not  prevailed,"  and  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  have,  for  the  time,  decided  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  "  to  be  a  sect,  and  one  of  the  lesser  sects,  in  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Shepard  turns  his  attention  to  the  address  made 
by  Bishop  Potter  before  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  New  York, 
and  censures  that  prelate's  utterances.  He  further  implies  the 
presence  of  clergymen  in  New  York  whose  positions  would  not 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  as  rigid  as  that 
which  has  accomplished  the  deposition  of  Dr.  Crapsey.  We 
quote : 

"  I  have  far  more  respect  for  conduct  of  the  court  in  this  matter 
than  I  have  for  that  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York  in  the  attack  which 
he  has  seen  fit  to  make  upon  Dr.  Crapsey.  While  the  cause  was 
still  under  judicial  consideration  and  while  every  consideration  of 


fairness  made  itproperfor  one  of  his  responsible  place  to  be  silent 
upon  it,  he  told  his  clergy  in  unmistakable  fashion,  tho  resorting 
to  the  device  of  not  mentioning  a  name,  that  Dr.  Crapsey's  motive 
has  been  a  morbid  desire  to  hold  on  to  the  money  revenues  of  his 
place. 

"This  false  and  indecent  imputation  comes  from  a  bishop  who 
has  for  many  years  been  conspicuously  indifferent  to  preaching  in 
his  own  diocese  more  heretical  than  Dr.  Crapsey's  was  deemed 
to  be. 

"The  imputation  deserves,  and  I  believe  it  will  receive,  moral 
contempt  from  every  right  thinking  man  who  knows  ol  it.  Dr. 
Crapsey  has  not,  ever  since  he  entered  the  ministry,  lived  with 
the  rich  ;  he  is  not  served  to-day  by  a  butler  and  a  "second  man  ' 
and  a  footman  and  a  coachman  ;  he  is  not  one  of  the  chief  figures 
at  the  dinner-tables  of  the  private  palaces  of  his  city  :  lie  is  neither 
used  to  nor  fond  of  sybaritic  elegance. 

"Butaltho  Dr.  Crapsey  is  deficient  in  these,  he  has  given  his 
entire  life  to  the  work  of  carrying  Christianity  to  the  industrious 
poor  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives.  He  does  not  hold  to  the  rule 
that  the  minister's  contract  is  one  for  a  money  price — so  many 
dollars,  such  and  such  an  output  of  doctrine.  He  has  indignantly 
rejected  the  ignoble  rule, 'Keep  silence  or  withdraw,' of  which 
Bishop  Potter  is  the  author,  and  upon  which,  facing  now  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  church  (and  of  the  American  people 
also),  he  sees  fit  to  put  the  gloss  that  he  meant  that  the  heretically 
thinking  clergyman  should  withdraw  to  study." 


THE  COMMON   SENSE  OF   CHRIST. 

MASCULINE  common  sense,  it  is  declared  by  the  London 
Spectator,  is  a  more  striking  feature  in  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Christ  than  even  the  lofty  conception  of  man's  re- 
sponsibility and  capacity  for  the  most  exalted  virtue.  Upon  the 
latter  point,  The  Spectator  continues,  whatever  may  be  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  studied  the  religious  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  all  must  agree  that  he  was  an  idealist.  He  pointed  out  as 
the  aim  of  mankind  an  impossible  standard  of  perfect  human 
character.  His  ideal  of  love  in  act  and  thought  and  deed  was 
superhuman,  and  the  best  efforts  of  a  human  creature  to  fulfil  its 
obligations  merely  result 
in  the  consciousness  of 
each  one  that  his  efforts 
have  been  inadequate. 
This,  however,  is  only  one 
side  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  His  practical  pre- 
cepts to  the  hearers  who 
were  to  propagate  this 
doctrine  were  excellently 
calculated  to  restrain 
them  in  their  over -zeal 
and  in  their  tendency  to 
mere  literal  obedience. 
The  apparently  contra- 
dictory character  of 
Christ's  preaching  is  thus 
stated : 

"  Christ  preached  per- 
fection, and  admitted  that 
to  perfection  no  man  can 
attain.  The  moral  goal 
of  Christianity  recedes 
like  the  horizon  before 
the  face  of  the  pilgrim. 
Neither  in  will  nor  in  deed  can  his  task  be  completely  tulrilled. 
No  circumstances,  Christ  said,  could  exempt  from  the  supreme 
duty  of  benevolence.  Justice  might  not  circumscribe  its  bounds. 
Blood  was  no  barrier,  creed  no  excuse.  The  whole  world  of  action 
offered  too  narrow  a  field  for  its  operation.  Benevolence  must 
control  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart.  Life  is  not  long  enough 
for  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the   best  man  must  die  confessing 
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the  Crapsey  case,  of  "Keep  silence  or  with- 
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himself  an  unprofitable  servant.  The  aim  of  his  teaching  would 
seem  to  have  been  to  arouse  in  men  an  insatiable  moral  ambition 
nither  than  to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  of  must  and  must  not. 

"  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  adapted  in  all  things  for  the  guidance  of  humanity, 
and  would  set  an  insufficient  curb  upon  the  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition of  the  race.  If  we  accept  the  record  of  the  Evangelists. 
Christianity  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  contained  neither 
of  these  elements.  Very  few  years,  however,  had  passed  over 
Christendom  before  it  was  hard  beset  by  both.  These  evils  are 
inherent  in  human  nature;  but  there  is  a  corrective  which  is  in- 
herent also,  and  that  is  common  sense." 

This  common  sense  is  supremely  prominent  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  and  the  application  of  it  was  strongly  emphasized  by  him 
with  a  view  to  neutralizing  the 
two  extremes  mentioned  above. 
This  writer  thus  goes  on  : 

"  Fanaticism  and  superstition 
have,  no  doubt,  a  savage  origin  ; 
but  they  can  be  fruitfully  grafted 
upon  a  civilized  stock,  and  may 
owe  their  life  to  the  strict  logic 
of  the  theologian,  as  well  as  to 
the  mad  emotionalism  of  primi- 
tive man.  There  is  no  antidote 
to  the  poisons  they  produce  but 
the  one  used  by  our  Lord.  When 
he  began  his  teaching,  subservi- 
ent obedience  to  the  letter  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  crushing  the  life 
out  of  religion,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  break  the  tetters  of  the 
faithful  by  an  appeal  to  their  com- 
mon sense.  He  encouraged  them 
to  disregard  any  religious  ordi- 
nance which  stood  in  the  way  of 
a  moral  duty,  and  he  refused  to 
be  bound  by  effete  sacerdotal  custom.  There  was,  he  implied,  no 
virtue  in  an  observance  which  had  ceased  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  inaugurated— the  good  of  man.  It  was  well  to  rest 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  surely  their  own  common  sense  must 
show  them  that  it  was  better  to  work  than  to  allow  a  man,  or  even 
an  animal,  to  continue  in  suffering  for  want  of  assistance.  It  was 
more  important,  he  said — and  the  more  common  sense  his  hearers 
had,  the  more  they  must  have  agreed  with  him— to  make  up  a 
quarrel  than  to  be  punctual  in  religious  exercise,  and  it  stood  to 
reason  that  character  could  not  be  affected  by  a  meticulous  devo- 
tion to  rules  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  purification." 

This  common  sense  of  Christ  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
recognized  what  we  call  respectability.  Thus  of  his  counsel  to 
the  disciples  on  their  travels: 

"  He  said  that  in  going  to  a  strange  town  they  were  to  'inquire 
who  in  it  is  worthy  ;  and  there  abide.'  In  other  words,  they  were 
not.  to  neglect  the  advantage  to  their  work  of  a  favorable  public 
opinion.  He  said  they  were  to  eat  what  was  set  before  them  ;  that 
is,  we  suppose,  to  indulge  no  Jewish  scruples  or  personal  fancies 
to  the  inconvenience  of  their  hosts— and  they  were  to  bless  the 
house.  Evidently,  however,  they  were  not  to  imagine  their  bless- 
ing to  contain  any  miraculous  virtue,  and  so  give  currency  to  super- 
stition, for  Christ  assures  them  that  if  peace  be  not  already  there 
no  form  of  words  will  confer  it." 

Common  sense,  with  its  absence  of  fanaticism,  superstition,  and 
harsh  judgment  of  others,  is  an  essential  feature  of  Christianity  as 
it  was  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  On  this  point  The  Spectator 
observe 

"It  is  an  essential  part  of  Christianity.     Take  it  away,  and  re- 

'I   remains— for  man's  sense  of  the  supernatural  is  not 

depi  upon   his   reasoning  power— but   it   is   religion    at    the 

II    in. inner  of  evil   influences  and  every  form  of  insane 

Pillar-saints  and  persecutors  were  not  all  bad  men.  and 

religious  ones;  but  ii  Christ  be  the  pattern  for 

n  Christians  they  wen-  not.  and  to  put  their  crimes 

Christian  tj  is  i  .1  pably  unfair." 


MAP    OF   THE    SCDAN. 

Each  black  square  in  this  map  represents  one  million  people,  only  the  shaded 
squares  have  been  touched  by  missions. 


MENACE  OF  MOHAMMEDANISM  IN  THE 

SUDAN. 

FROM  the  Sudan  it  is  reported  that  the  Crescent  bids  fair  to 
absorb  the  entire  range  of  that  vast  country  under  its  sway 
unless  extraordinary  efforts  are  made  by  Christian  missionaries. 
Northern  Nigeria— the  most  populous  part  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
with  a  territory  as  large  as  Europe  minus  Russia,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  from  sixty  to  ninety  millions,  one-half  of  which,  we  are 
told,  is  practically  Mohammedan  and  one-half  pagan.  "Many 
of  the  large  cities  of  this,  the  most  densely  populated  region  of 
Africa,  are  without  even  one  missionary;  there  are,  in  fact,  less 
than  fifty  missionaries  in  the  whole  field,  and  most  of  these  have 

but  recently  gone  to  the  field. 
Ten  out  of  the  fifteen  greatest 
provinces  of  Northern  Nigeria 
are  without  a  single  mission  sta- 
tion or  missionary."  Some  facts 
concerning  this  country  are  fur- 
nished The  Rani's  Horn  (Chicago) 
by  Rowland  V.  Bingham, general 
secretary  of  the  Sudan  United 
Mission  for  North  America.  We 
ciuote  : 

"  The  Sudan  is  not  a  kingdom, 
but  embraces  groups  of  nations, 
which,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
boasted  a  civilization  that  was  far 
in  advance  of  that  of  our  forefath- 
ers in  Europe  at  the  same  period. 
"The  country  was  originally 
settled  by  successive  migrations 
of  negroes,  who,  while  steeped  in 
pagan  superstitions,  were,  nev- 
ertheless, a  quiet,  peace-loving  people.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Mohammedans,  however,  there  entered  an  element  that  has  kept 
the  country  in  a  constant  turmoil,  all  through  the  centuries  that 
have  followed.  Having  as  a  policy  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  either 
to  convert  or  enslave  the  pagans,  their  presence  has  resulted  in 
perpetual  slave-raiding  wars,  which  continually  desolated  whole 
regions,  and  left  a  howling  wilderness  in  their  wake.  This  con- 
stant strife  made  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  carry  on  a  successful 
missionary  work,  and  by  the  church  as  a  whole  the  field  has  been 
looked  upon  as  closed.  Since  the  slaughter  of  the  Arab  fanatics 
at  Omdurman,  the  British  flag  has  waved  and  insured  secure  and 
stable  government  from  Egypt  southward  to  Uganda,  and  undet 
the  administration  of  this  enlightened  government  the  whole  of  the 
Sudan  is  becoming  quiet  and  life  is  safe. 

"But,  Mohammedan  traders  and  missionaries  are  pushing  for- 
ward with  such  energy  and  zeal  that  they  are  flooding  the  country 
with  their  influence,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  is  com- 
puted 'there  will  scarcely  be  a  heathen  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger  by  1910.'  This  means  that  they  would  be  all  Mohammedan, 
and  therefore  very  much  less  accessible  to  the  Christian  mission- 
ary than  if  they  had  remained  heathen.  In  other  words,  while  we 
hesitate,  the  door  there  is  gradually  closing." 

Even  from  a  political  standpoint,  the  article  proceeds,  "  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  abandon  these  lands  to  a  fanatical  religion  like 
Mohammedanism,  which,  in  our  generation,  has  shown  its  fruits 
in  the  Armenian  massacres,  and  the  revolution  in  the  Eastern 
Sudan  which  led  to  Gordon's  death."  The  pagans  themselves, 
we  are  told,  are  sending  forth  the  cry,  "Send  us  the  white  man's 
teachers  !"  Upon  this  point.  Dr.  Kumm.the  honorable  secretary 
of  the  Sudan  United  Mission,  writes: 

"  If  men  ever  called  for  light  and  guidance,  the  pagans  of  the 
Central  Sudan  are  calling  now.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
the  giant  king  of  the  Ankwe,  who  came  to  see  me.  to  ask  for  the 
white  man's  religion.  Last  year  he  was  a  simple  pagan.  To-day 
he  is  followed  everywhere  by  his  Moslem  mallam.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  reach  him  ;  next  year,  humanly  speaking,  it  will  be." 
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ON     READING     GLOOMY     BOOKS     AT 
CHRISTMAS-TIME. 

^O  much  of  the  present  literary  output  is  steeped  in  gloom  that 
^  Rev.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers  is  afraid  our  Christmas 
spirit  may  be  tinged  by  it.  So  lie  writes  an  article  on  "  Christmas 
and  the  Literature  of  Disillusion  "  in  the  December  Atlantic  to 
inoculate  our  minds  against  this  peril.  "At  Christmas-time." 
he  says.  "  when  we  natural- 
ly want  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  our  fellow  men,  and 
when  our  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness takes  the  unexpect- 
edly genial  form  of  plot- 
ting for  their  happiness,  the 
disposition  of  our  favorite 
writers  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  us." 
If  our  favorite  author  is 
sour-tempered,  says  Mr. 
Crothers,  "  he  can  turn  us 
against  our  best  friends  "  ; 
"  if  he  has  an  acrid  wit  he 
may  make  us  ashamed  of 
our  highest  enthusiasms." 
At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Crothers  helps  us  to  a  sane 
view  of  the  author  who  pre- 
fers "  unmitigated  gloom  in 
his  representations  of  life." 
That  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  droop  beneath  his 
shadows  proves  that  we  are 
too  prone  "  to  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  what  is 
presented  to  us"  and  to 
"  treat  that  which  is  of  ne- 
cessity partial  as  if  it  were 
universal."  We  ought  to 
get  over  our  romantic  at- 
titude toward  literature, 
Mr.  Crothers  tells  us,  and 
remember  that  with  any 
book  "we  are  not  looking 
directly  at  the  world,  but 
only  at  so  much  of  it  as  has 
been  mirrored  in  one  par- 
ticular mind."    He  adds  : 

"  Let  us  remember  that 
only  a  very  small  amount 
of  good  literature  falls  with- 
in Shelley's  definition  of 
poetry  as  'the  record  of 
the  best  and  happiest  mo- 
ments of  the  happiest  and 

best  minds.'  For  these  rare  outpourings  of  joyous,  healthy  life  we 
are  duly  thankful.  They  are  to  be  received  as  gifts  of  the  gods,  but 
we  must  not  expect  too  many  of  them.  Even  the  best  minds  often 
leave  no  record  of  their  happiest  moments,  while  they  become 
garrulous  over  what  displeases  them.  The  cave  of  Adullam  has 
always  been  the  most  prolific  literary  center.  Every  man  who  has 
a  grievance  is  fiercely  impelled  to  self-expression.  He  is  not  con- 
tent till  his  grievance  is  published  to  the  unheeding  world.  And 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  We  should  be  in  a  bad  way  if  it  were  not 
for  these  inspired  Adullamites  who  prevent  us  from  resting  in 
slothful  indifference  to  evil." 

There  are  enough  real  grievances,  admits  Mr.  Crothers,  "and 
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the  lull  expression  of  them  is  a  public  service,  iiut  the  trouble  is 
that  any  one  who  develops  a  decided  gift  in  that  direction  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  the  victim  of  his  own  talent."  This  happened 
in  the  last  generation,  he  avers,  to  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  and  in  a 
certain  degree  to  Matthew  Arnold.     He  puts  it  in  this  wise: 

"  Each  had  his  group  of  enthusiastic  disciples  who  responded 
eagerly  to  their  master's  call.  They  renounced  shams  or  machine- 
made  articles  or  middle-class  philistinism  as  the  case  might  be. 
They  went  in  for  sincerity  or  Turner  or  'sweetness  and  light,' 
with   all    the  ardor  of  youthful   neophytes.     And   it  was  good  for 

them.  But  after  a  while 
they  became,  it  not  exactly 
weary  in  well-doing,  at  least 
a  little  weary  of  the  un in- 
termittent tirades  against 
ill-doing.  They  were  in 
the  plight  of  thegood  Chris- 
tian who  goes  to  church 
every  Sunday  only  to  hear 
the  parson  rebuke  the  sins 
of  the  people  who  are  not 
there.  The  man  who  dated 
his  moral  awakening  from 
'Sartor  Resartus  '  began  to 
find  the  'Latter- Day 
Pamphlets*  wear  on  his 
nerves.  It  is  good  to  be 
awakened  ;  but  one  doesn't 
care  to  have  the  rising-bell 
rung  in  his  ears  all  day 
long.  One  must  have  a 
little  ease,  even  in  Zion." 

Why  not  put  a  cheerful 
courage  on  as  we  work  for 
better  things?  asks  this 
optimist.  Even  the  philis- 
tine,  he  concedes,  "has  his 
good  points  and  perhaps 
may  be  led  where  he  can 
not  be  driven."  "At  any 
rate  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
improved  by  scolding." 
counsels  Mr.  Crothers,  to 
make  way  for  a  personal 
confession  concerning  his 
emancipation  from  Ibsen. 
To  quote : 

"Time  was  when  he  had 
an  uncanny  power  over  my 
imagination.  He  had  the 
word  of  a  disenchanter. 
Here,  I  said,  is  one  who  has 
the  gift  of  showing  us  the 
thing  as  it  is.  There  is  not 
a  single  one  of  these  char- 
acters whom  we  have  not 
met.  Their  poor  shifts  at 
self-deceit  are  painfully  fa- 
miliar to  us.  In  the  com- 
pany of  this  keen-eyed  de- 
tective we  can  follow  hu- 
man selfishness  and  cowardice  through  all  their  disguises.  The 
emptiness  of  conventional  respectabilities  and  pieties,  and  the  futil- 
ity of  the  spasmodic  attempts  at  heroism,  are  obvious  enough. 

"It  was  an  eclipse  of  my  faith  in  human  nature.  The  eclipse 
was  never  total  because  the  shadow  of  the  book  could  not  quite 
hide  the  thought  of  various  men  and  women  whom  I  had  actually 
known.  This  formed  the  luminous  penumbra.  After  a  while  I 
began  to  recover  my  spirits.  Why  should  I  be  so  deprest?  This 
is  a  big  world,  and  there  is  room  in  it  for  many  possibilities  of 
good  and  evil.  There  are  all  sorts  of  people,  and  their  existence 
is  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  quite  another  sort. 

"  Let  us  take  realism  in  literature  for  what  it  is  and  no  more;.      It 
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is,  at  best,  only  a  description  of  an  infinitesimal  bit  of  reality. 
The  more  minutely  accurate  it  is,  the  more  limited  it  must  be  in 
its  field.  You  must  not  expect  to  get  a  comprehensive  view 
through  a  high-powered  microscope.  The  author  is  severely  lim- 
ited, not  only  by  his  choice  of  a  subject,  but  by  his  temperament 
and  by  his  opportunities  for  observation.  He  is  doing  us  a  favor 
when  he  focuses  his  attention  upon  one  special  object  and  makes 
us  see  it  clearly." 

It  is  when  the  realistic  writer  turns  philosopher  and  begins  to 
generalize  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  him,  the  writer 
explains.  Because,  to  follow  the  writer  further,  characters  are 
apt  to  become  symbols,"  and  the  symbolism  becomes  oppressive." 
There  is  a  brilliant  illumination  to  this  thought  with  the  quoting 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  leave  our  heartening  essayist: 

"There  are  some  businesses  which  ought  not  to  be  united. 
They  hinder  healthful  competition  and  produce  a  hateful  monop- 
oly. Thus  in  some  States  the  railroads  that  carried  coal  also 
went  into  the  business  of  coal-mining.  This  has  been  prohibited 
by  law.  It  is  held  that  the  railroad,  being  a  common  carrier,  must 
not  be  put  into  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  tempted  to  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  its  own  products.  For  a  similar  reason  it  may  be 
argued  that  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  dramatist  or  novelist  to 
furnish  us  with  a  'philosophy  of  life.'  The  chances  are  that, 
instead  of  impartially  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  common  carrier,  he 
will  foist  upon  us  his  own  goods  and  force  us  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  samples  of  human  nature  he  has  in  stock.  I  should  not 
I  e  willing  to  accept  a  philosophy  of  life  even  from  so  accomplished 
a  person  as  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Sliuvv  ;  not  because  I  doubt  his  clever- 
ness in  presenting  what  he  sees,,  but  because  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  there  are  some  very  important  things  which  he  does  not  see. 

"  It  is  really  much  more  satisfactory  for  each  one  to  gather  his 
life  philosophy  from  his  own  experience  rather  than  from  what  he 
reads  out  of  a  book  or  f.om  what  he  sees  on  the  stage.  'The  har- 
vest of  a  quiet  eye  '  is,  after  all,  more  satisfying  than  the  occa- 
sional discoveries  of  the  unquiet  eye  that  seeks  only  the  brilliantly 
novel." 


THE    LAST  DAYS   OF  SCULPTURE. 

SCULPTURE  at  the  present  is  an  unnecessary  art,  declares 
Prof.  George  Santayana,  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  imported  civilization  and  represents  a  foreign  tradi- 
tion imposed  upon  us.  "  This  alien  rule,"  he  admits,  ought  to  be 
accepted  during  the  process  of  working  out  our  own  ideals,  but 
"  the  borrowed  tradition  must  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  them  when 
they  are  determined."  When  that  time  has  arrived,  we  are  to 
understand,  we  shall  have  cast  off  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
artistic  expression  because  it  no  longer  expresses  the  nature  of 
modern  civilization.  How  the  case  stands  with  us  at  present  is 
shown  in  the  words  delivered  by  Professor  Santayana  in  a  lecture 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  We  quote  from  the  Boston 
Transcript: 

"  This  age  offers  no  natural  models  for  such  work,  no  natural 
occasions  for  producing  it,  no  natural  function  for  it  when  pro- 
duced, and  little  technical  feeling.  Sculpture,  often  perfunctory 
in  character,  still  lingers  in  consequence  of  an  instinct  which  is 
exercised  mechanically,  and  of  the  inherited  conventions  of  soci- 
ety in  the  matter  of  expression.  Modern  sculpture  is  not  sponta- 
neous. The  modern  monument,  for  instance,  perpetuates  the 
name  of  the  artist  rather  than  the  person  represented,  and  the 
spirit  lias  deserted  even  religious  sculpture. 

"  The  case  was  different  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  during  the  Renaissance,  when  sculpture  was  ac- 
cepted as  inevitably  as  we  accept  language  nowadays.  Not  only 
there  a  continuous  succession  of  works,  the  new  constantly 
.icing  the  old,  but  with  the  Greeks  there  was  a  natural  genius 
for  plastic  representation  which  was  the  special  form  of  expres- 
sion demanded  by  many  occasions;  while,  in  the  days  of  the 
taissance,  with  its  frankness  of  gesture  and  distinction  of  per- 
sonality, sculpture  w;ts  a  natural  means  of  record 

"When  we  observe  any  ancient  statue  with  attention,  provided 
we  are  sensitive,  the  effect  is  twofold;  we  are  introduced  to  the 
inner  moral  life  and  disposition  of  the  past  as  exhibited  by  the 


object,  and  we  are  renewed  in  the  selfsame  spirit.  Sculpture 
thus  has  both  deep  historical  and  deep  ethical  significance.  Its 
power  does  not  depend  on  accessories  or  realistic  handling,  but 
on  the  force  of  the  'ethos,'  the  steady  habit  of  life,  which  inspires 
it.  Egyptian  sculpture,  in  spite  of  technical  shortcomings,  is  thus 
often  sublime,  and  modern  sculpture,  notwithstanding  its  perfect 
execution,  as  often  vapid.  All  artists  are  dependent  on  their  en- 
vironment, their  model,  and  their  technical  tradition  for  their 
results;  and  unless  these  factors  reflect  a  long  inheritance  of 
stedfast  living,  the  conditions  for  producing  great  sculpture  do 
not  exist." 


SOME    POINTS    SET   RIGHT   BY   THE   SPELLING 

BOARD. 

UP  to  this  time  the  work  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has 
been  only  of  a  tentative  nature,  declares  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews.  "It  is  but  a  preliminary  of  what  we  hope  to  do,"  he 
continues,  with  the  additional  assurance  that  all  progress  shall  be 
made  slowly.  In  these  words  he  endeavors  to  disarm  the  fears 
of  those  who  see  imminent  ruin  to  the  language.  At  the  same 
time  he  sets  out  to  correct  certain  misapprehensions  held  very 
generally  concerning  the  inviolable  language  of  Shakespeare.  In 
the  first  place  deliberateness  of  action  is  necessitated,  he  informs 
us,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  membership  of  the  board. 
The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  was  designed  to  consist  of  a  large 
number  of  representative  men  with  a  small  executive  committee 
residing  in  New  York.  The  first  duty  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee was  to  elect  additional  members  to  the  board,  and  as  this 
function  has  barely  been  completed,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
first  full  meeting  of  the  board  will  take  place  before  next  spring. 
The  Executive  Committee  were  of  course  not  empowered  to  "  pro- 
pose "  any  simplifications;  what  they  have  thus  far  done  has  been 
to  "recommend"  simplifications  already  made  by  others.  We 
quote  the  words  of  Professor  Matthews  reported  in  an  interview 
given  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York   Times  (November  25) : 

"  We  intend  to  suggest  certain  simplifications  in  spelling  by  the 
omission  of  useless  silent  letters.  But  we  were  well  aware  that 
there  would  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
any  specific  change.  It  seemed  to  us  unfair  to  the  board  for  the 
Executive  Committee  to  put  forward  simplifications  that  one  or 
another  member  of  the  board  might  not  approve  of.  But  the 
board  could  not  be  consulted  at  first  because  it  was  not  then  fully 
constituted.  So  we  accepted  gladly  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Holt's. 
We  determined  to  pick  out  of  the  alternative  spellings  in  use — 
more  or  less  in  use — a  certain  number,  say  300.  Then  we  asked 
those  who  favored  the  principle  of  simplification  to  adopt  the  sim- 
pler of  the  two  spellings 

"  Every  dictionary  has  as  an  appendix  a  list  of  words  spelled  in 
two  ways.  In  selecting  our  300  words  we  chose  mainly  from  that 
list.  We  chose  also  certain  of  the  forms  preferred  by  the  poets 
and  warranted  by  the  best  usage  of  the  best  authors  of  the  lan- 
guage. Kist,  for  example,  is  one  of  these,  which  you  will  find 
frequently  so  spelled  from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Of  course, 
we  adopted  the  twelve  words  simplified  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  ten  years  ago  and  immediately  adopted  by  The 
Educational  Review  of  President  Butler  and  employed  in  Prof. 
Calvin  Thomas's  very  popular  German  Grammar.  Among  these 
twelve  words  are  thoro  and  thru,  which  the  public  generally 
seems  to  think  we  devised  ourselves 

"  We  have  made  recommendations  as  to  a  choice  between  exist- 
ing forms,  for  even  thru  was  being  used,  and  frequently  used, 
before  we  put  it  on  our  list  of  300  words.  Our  own  suggestions, 
whenever  we  get  ready  to  make  them,  will  be  published  only  after 
a  consultation  with  every  member  of  the  board,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  If  possible,  we  shall  try  to  get  the 
unanimous  backing  of  the  whole  board  for  every  innovation. 
Probably  this  will  not  prove  to  be  possible,  since  we  are  many 
men  of  many  minds.  But  we  shall  certainly  urge  no  innovation 
which  is  not  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  board." 

Professor  Matthews  refers  to  "signs  of  a  strange  supersti- 
tion "  which  have  appeared  among  the  objections  raised  against  the 
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recommendations  of  the  board.  There  seems,  he  says,  "  to  be  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  many  that  there  is  now  a  fixt,  regular,  and  au- 
thoritative spelling  of  our  language  which  has  been  unchanged 
from  the  beginning,  which  was  used  by  Shakespeare  and  Swift 
and  Scott,  by  Franklin  and  Emerson,  a  regular  spelling  we  are 
wickedly  seeking  to  change  for  the  worse."  There  appears,  in 
addition,  a  lurking  idea  "  that  a  language  ought  to  be  fixt  once  for 
all."  such  a  theory  as,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  the 
founding  of  the  French  Academy.  Not  only,  declares  Professor 
Matthews,  can  a  living  language  "  never  be  fixt  finally,"  but  the 
actual  fluidity  of  the  English  language  will  be  a  matter  of  surprize 
to  those  who  are  "content  with  the  language  of  Shakespeare." 
Upon  this  point  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  writes  the  following  in 
The  Independent  {'Sew  York,  November  15): 

"  Simplification  of  spelling  has  always  been  going  on.  Take  the 
word  fish,  for  example.  The  author  of  the  'Treatyseof  Fysshynge 
wyth  an  Angle  '  (.496)  spelt  the  word  fysshe,  and  Caxton  did  the 
like,  and  worse.  Earlier  writers,  besides  fish,  had  used  fishe, 
fyshe,  Jisck,  fysch,  fishshe,  fissh,  fysshe,  fisshe,ffyssh,  fichc,  fyche, 
fisse,  fiss,  Jizs,  fis  ,fix,  and  a  few  more  varieties.  Some  one  has 
cited  from  Coverdale's  English  version  of  the  Bible  (1535),  which 
was  printed  in  Germany,  these  other  varieties  :  fiszh,  fyszhe,fiszsh. 
besides  jysce,  and  fish.  Within  one  generation  most  of  these 
superabundant  spellings  were  set  aside,  and  only  four  or  five  vari- 
eties were  used,  until  at  length,  a  generation  later,  only  one  pre- 
vailed —fish.  This  was  simplification.  It  was  effected,  not  by 
abstract  'growth  '  or  'evolution,'  but  by  conscious  human  effort, 
guided  by  common  sense.  Some  persons  began  the  change ; 
others  accepted  it  because  it  was  good." 

The  board,  according  to  Professor  Matthews,  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  thus  far  made.  School-teachers,  college 
professors,  practical  business  men,  and  scientific  men  are  accept- 
ing the  recommendations  gladly.  Ten  thousand  signatures  have 
been  secured  to  the  pledge  to  use  the  list  of  the  300 simpler  forms; 
in  addition  to  which  there  must  be  thousands  of  converts,  thinks 
the  enthusiastic  professor,  who  have  not  communicated  with  the 
board.     To  quote  further: 

"  Nearly  all  the  profest  students  of  language,  nearly  all  the  lin- 
guistic experts,  are  ranged  on  our  side.  It  might  be  said,  almost, 
that  the  more  a  man  knows  about  the  history  of  English  and  of 
the  science  of  language  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
progressive  simplification  of  spelling  that  we  are  advocating. 
Professor  Lounsbury,  Professor  March,  and  Professor  Hempl 
are  original  members  of  our  board  ;  so  are  the  editors  of  the  Cen- 
tury, of  the  Standard,  and  of  Webster's  dictionaries,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  the  sympathy  of  Professor  Skeat  at  Cambridge  and 
of  Dr.  Murray  and  Dr.  Bradley  at  Oxford.  In  fact,  the  only  two 
philologists  who  have  come  out  against  us  are  President  Wheeler, 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
of  Columbia,  and  President  Wheeler's  specialty  is  Greek  and 
Professor  Peck's  is  Latin.  I  think  that  no  scholar  whose  special 
interest  is  in  our  living  English  speech  has  made  any  protest 
against  our  proposals. 

"The  poets  and  the  novelists  are  divided.  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mrs. 
Wharton,  Dr.  W7eir  Mitchell,  Owen  Wister,  for  example,  are 
against  us.  But  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Gilder,  Mr.  Cable,  Mark 
Twain  are  for  us.  Possibly  those  against  us  outnumber  those 
who  are  for  us.  This,  I  think,  is  very  natural.  Poets  and  novelists 
deal  with  romance;  they  are  likely  to  be  devoted  to  the  past,  be- 
cause the  past  seems  to  them  more  romantic.  They  dislike 
change,  even  when  it  is  an  obvious  improvement.  Thus  they  are 
often  reactionary  and  prefer  the  past  to  the  present,  while  dread- 
ing the  future. 

"They  are  among  the  conservative  forces.  It  is  part  of  their  func- 
tion to  resist  advance  and  improvement— and  this  is  a  very  useful 
function.  Nothing  would  be  worse  for  the  language  than  a  general 
willingness  to  change  hastily  and  without  time  for  proper  consid- 
eration. These  poets  and  these  novelists  who  are  opposing  us  are 
the  needful  brake  on  progress.  Their  opposition  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  we  are  all  the  more  glad  to  welcome  the  support  of 
the  very  distinguished  leaders  of  American  literature  who  have 
taken  the  larger  view  and  who  have  displayed  their  sympathy  with 
our  cause. " 


NEEDLESS  FEARS  FOR  THE  "CREATIVE 

SPIRIT." 

TO  be  disturbed  by  fears  that  the  creative  spirit  in  literature  is 
*■  either  dead  or  moribund  is  about  as  loolish  as  vsorrying 
over  the  stability  of  the  universe.  This  in  effect  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  half  a  dozen  writers  who  address  that  subject 
through  the  medium  of  The  Outlook  (New  York,  November  24). 
The  creative  spirit  in  literature  may  be  inactive  at  present,  waiting 


H.  W.  BOYNTON. 

"  We  are  in  no  immediate  and  crying  need  of  fresh  literary  master- 
pieces," he  declares.  "  We  might  make  shift  very  well  with  the  old 
ones  for  a  decade  or  two." 


for  the  new  order  of  things  to  settle  and  manifest  its  inherent 
romance,  suggests  Mr.  Henry  Holt;  or,  as  Mr.  Henry  M.  Alden 
thinks,  it  may  be  "neither  dead  nor  dormant,"  but  "  simply  not  in 
evidence  in  the  manner  of  its  manifestation  in  former  periods." 
Its  period  of  somnolence,  if  indeed  the  present  may  be  so  judged, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Boynton  points  to  as  a  much  needed  opportunity  for 
reviewing  our  assets.  "  We  are  too  clever  by  half,"  he  asserts. 
"We  have  all  the  technic  of  the  literary  art  at  our  finger-tips;  we 
have  a  higher  average  of  workmanship  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tained. We  sadly  recognize  our  perfections  and  our  futility." 
Turning  the  "  eye  of  inquiry  upon  our  own  distrust  "  Mr.  Boynton 
brings  the  following  within  the  range  of  our  vision  : 

"Admit  that  we  are  for  the  most  part  but  making  little  neat  rip- 
ples on  the  shore,  and  the  tide  is  at  the  ebb.  There  is  and  should 
be  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  art.  It  can  not  be  always  at  the  flood, 
nor  does  the  marvel  of  an  occasional  tidal  wave  determine  high- 
water  mark.  There  have  always  been  these  moments  of  abeyance, 
when  diligence  and  skill  have  failed  and  failed  again  to  do  what, 
but  a  moment  since,  impulse  and  inspiration  were  achieving  off- 
hand. We  do  not  need  to  look  far  back  or  far  away  for  remind- 
ers of  this.  After  the  Elizabethans,  after  Pope,  after  Johnson, 
after  Wordsworth,  what  an  ebbing  of  the  waters  !  Why  should 
we  take  it  so  to  heart  that  we  are  taking  our  turn  at  this  perfectly 
natural  and  human  experience?  Really,  we  are  in  no  immediate 
and  crying  need  of  fresh  literary  masterpieces ;  we  might  make 
shift  very  well  with  the  old  ones  for  a  decade  or  two.  Does  the 
world  in  general  complain  that  its  geese  are  not  swans?  Not  at 
all;  geese  are  much  more  useful  factors  in  the  e  very-day  economy. 
The  world  in  general  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the  literary  fare 
set  before  it  by  writing  persons.     Nor  are  connoisseurs  inclined 
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to  protest.  Already  more  literary  masterpieces  exist  than  the 
most  eager  enthusiast  can  study  in  a  lifetime.  It  is,  I  fear,  the 
writing  person  himself  who  raises  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  deca- 
dence of  genius  and  inspiration  and  the  creative  spirit.  Irrilabile 
genus:  we  insist  that  the  public  (which  is  honestly  inclined  to  go 
about  its  own  business  and  to  take  a  good-natured  view  of  ours) 
should  at  least  find  fault  with  us  !  I  think  the  connoisseur's  atti- 
tude-, not  of  indifference,  but  of  patience  and  quietude,  is  the  rea- 
sonable attitude.  To  him  the  present  is  at  least  a  stepping-stone. 
He  knows  enough  of  the  past  to  be  confident  of  the  future.  His 
treasures  are  already  so  great  that  he  can  afford  to  bide  his  time 
for  new  acquisitions." 

In  the  mean  time,  continues  Mr.  Boynton,  "we  should  not  fail 
to  hear  true  voices  because  they  are  not  both  true  and  colossal." 
"  In  fiction  we  have  no  Dickens  or  Victor  Hugo,  except  as  sur- 
viving delight  from  a  preceding  generation,"  says  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Alden  in  the  same  strain,  "  but  we  have  novelists  whose  appeal  to 
our  sensibility  is  quicker  and  stronger.  Our  satisfactions  in  this 
field  exclude  regrets.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  Margaret  De- 
land  are  far  more  significant  to  us  than  a  new  George  Eliot 
would  be." 


A  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  SPOKEN 

ENGLISH. 

THE  first  tangible  effort  toward  dealing  with  the  "question  of 
our  speech  "  is  the  formation  of  a  new  society  devoted  to 
the  study  of  spoken  English.  Ever  since  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  delivered  ad- 
monitions upon  the  subject  of  our  slovenly  English,  there  have 
been  heart-communings  among  those  to  whom  the  matter  of  cor- 
rect spoken  English  is  of  vital  interest.  On  November  22,  so  we 
read  in  the  daily  press,  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Spoken  English  "  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  New  York.  According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter,  who  was  among  the  urgent  advocates  of  the 
purification  of  our  spoken  English,  said  that  public  speakers  of 
all  kinds,  actors,  teachers,  lecturers,  and  others,  must  be  relied 
upon  to  lead  the  reform  ;  that  their  influence  was  most  direct  and 
far-reaching  upon  the  public  in  general.  In  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties, the  new  society  declared  that  the  most  valuable  work  could 
be  done  in  the  nurseries.  Parents  should  watch  their  own  speech 
and  that  which  their  children  hear  from  nurses  and  household 
servants.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
exponents  on  the  English  stage  of  the  ideals  toward  which  the 
society  aims,  thus  voiced  the  purposes  of  the  organization : 

"The  language  of  this  great  country  is  English.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  society  to  bring  about  as  correct  and  as  pure  pronun- 
ciation as  possible.  .  .  .  We  can't  depend  upon  the  pronouncing- 
dictionaries.  We  have  to  go  to  people  that  speak  properly,  and 
train  our  ears.  Usage  is  constantly  changing  the  sound  of  a 
vowel  in  a  particular  word,  and  we  must  bow  to  that  change  and 
avoid  the  pedantry  and  affectation  that  hold  on  to  the  old-time 
pronunciation." 

The  magnitude  of  the  offense  which  this  society  aims  to  correct 
has  been  brought  home  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  and  Mr. 
Henry  James  in  recent  numbers  of  Harper's  Bazaar.  Their 
words  arc  especially  addrest  to  women,  which  does  not  in  the 
least  mean  that  men  are  not  equally  or  even  more  culpable.  Says 
Mi     Howells  : 

"We  are  supposed  here  to  be  speaking  of  American  women, 

and  we  do  not  speak  of  American  men  only  because  nothing  good 

is  to  be  expected   ol   them  until  their  mothers  and  wives  reform. 

IS  not  known   Harvard  men.  Yale  nun,  Columbia  men, 

'.  who  1  I   and  whiffled,  and  snuffled  and  whined 

g   with   the   fairest  and  dearest  of  our  women? 

■  nd   they  aie   unlike  our  women   in 

nunciation.     All  this,  however. 

I     Smith    and    Well.  d    Bryn 

with  the  untutored  voices  that 


they  brought  to  those  groves  of  academe.  Nothing  can  excuse 
them  but  the  fact  at  which  we  have  hinted ;  they  have  to  deal 
with  young  ladies  instead  of  little  girls,  and  must  not  censure  their 
manner  of  speech  on  pain  of  their  grief  or  rage.  Still,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  authorities  to  do  so,  unless,  indeed,  the  authorities 
are  unconscious  of  the  same  faults  in  themselves,  and  can  not  per- 
ceive them  in  others." 

Mr.  James  points  out  the  anomaly  "of  the  general  life  of  the 
most  schoolhoused  of  peoples"  to  be  the  entire  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  "  the  blessing  of  articulate  speech."  He  writes  in  Harper 'x 
Bazaar  (December) : 

"  The  voice  of  the  American  woman,  enjoying  immense  exer- 
cise, is  lifted  in  many  causes,  but  the  last  it  anywhere  pleads  is 
that  of  its  own  casual  interest  or  charm.  It  pleads  in  a  thousand 
places  the  cause  of  culture — which  its  possessors  have  so  much 
at  heart  that  they  have  organized,  East  and  West  and  North  and 
South,  an  unprecedented  system  of  clubs  and  congresses  for  the 
promotion  of  it;  yet  all  with  a  serenity  of  indifference  to  the  very 
key  of  the  effect  of  the  cultivated  feminine  consciousness,  a  seren- 
ity which  is  perhaps  the  most  bewildering  incongruity  in  a  world 
of  incongruities.  It  is  not  certainly  the  only  one,  for  the  particu- 
lar world  we  are  considering  contains  plenty  of  others;  but  none 
is  so  calculated  to  arrest  and  confound  the  observer.  He  finds 
himself,  to  put  it  simply  and  strongly,  in  presence  of  an  anomaly 
which  leaves  him,  even  after  much  experience,  still  rubbing  his. 
eyes — if  I  may  not  indeed  much  more  properly  say  still  inveter- 
ately,and  almost  undisguisedly,  stopping  his  ears.  This  consists, 
on  the  part  of  the  votaries  in  question,  of  the  pretension,  marked 
by  the  stupendous  serenity  aforesaid,  simply  to  dispense  with  that 
attribute  which  is  accounted  in  other  civilizations  the  sovereign 
stamp  of  the  well-conditioned  woman." 


HOW  THE    AUDIENCE    CONDITIONS   SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN   PLAYING. 

ACTORS  and  managers  are  called  upon  so  often  to  bear  the 
blame  for  evils,  real  or  pretended,  that  beset  the  modern 
stage,  that  it  must  afford  them  some  satisfaction  to  see  the  tables 
turned  on  the  audience.  This  is  done  by  the  London  Times  in  a 
recent  issue.  Weakening  powers  of  attention  and  deficient  imagi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  audience  are  to  blame,  it  asserts,  for 
things  that  have  often  been  charged  to  over-elaborate  scenery  and 
a  curtailment  of  the  actor's  art.     It  states  the  case  as  follows  : 

"We  have  never  found  that  inefficient  or  archaic  staging  in- 
duced a  better  performance;  it  does  not  always  secure  even  a. 
more  reverent  treatment  of  the  text.  Long  waits  and  consequent 
mutilation  of  the  text  are  commonly  ascribed  to  heavy  changes  of 
scenery.  Modern  scenic  appliances  are  so  efficient  that  what 
would  have  taken  half  an  hour  fifty  years  ago  can  be  done  in  ten 
minutes  to-day.  Long  waits  are  very  largely  due  to  the  inability 
of  a  modern  audience  to  keep  its  attention  fixt  on  the  play  for 
more  than  a  short  time.  Now,  if  it  is  good  for  the  public  to  see 
Shakespeare  acted,  it  is  better  for  them  to  see  him  imperfectly  in 
a  form  they  like  than  not  to  see  him  at  all.  In  the  playhouse  the 
audience  must  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  author.  The  public 
of  to-day  has  not  the  power  of  make-believe  of  the  Elizabethan 
public;  its  weakness  must  be  considered.  It  has  an  equal  desire 
for  pageantry  and  display.  To  the  Elizabethan  the  world  he 
lived  in  was  a  pageant ;  he  had  no  need  to  go  to  the  theater  for 
spectacle.  In  our  gray  world  the  theater  is  the  only  place  where 
that  desire  can  be  constantly  satisfied 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  drama  of  to-day  is  not  rhetorical 
and  expository:  the  modern  audience  has  only  a  limited 
capacity  for  declaimed  poetry  and  prefers  example  to  precept. 
We  have  our  way  of  playing  Shakespeare ;  the  Garrick  period 
had  its  way;  the  Betterton  period  had  its  way:  each  repre- 
sented the  spirit  of  its  age,  and  not  one  of  them— even  the  last- 
named— was  absolutely  right,  or  succeeded  much  better  than 
the  others  in  losing  'no  drop  of  that  immortal  man.'  .  .  . 
The  philosophic  and  practical  spirit  will  not  sigh  for  the  pas 
past  in  which  Shakespeare  too  often  went  bare  while  the  panto- 
mimes took  all  the  spectacular  beauty  at  command',  nor  condemn 
a  whole  generation  and  a  great  deal  of  earnest  work  tor  om 
two   breaches   ot    good    taste." 
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FIFTY   OF  THE  YEAR'S   BEST   BOOKS    FOR    HOLIDAY    GIFTS. 


Somewhat  more  than  eight  thousand 
books  of  all  kinds  will  have  been  published 
in  America  this  year.  At  least  one-half 
the  number  are  books  of  which  most 
readers  of  critical  reviews  and  frequenters 
of  regular  bookstores  will  never  hear — 
books  which  they  will  never  anywhere  see. 
They  belong  to  the  subscription,  educa- 
tional, technical,  and  other  classes  which 
scarcely  count  as  part  of  what  we  call  the 
•  lay's  literature.  In  preparing  the  sub- 
joined list  of  fifty  books,  which  have  been 
selected  from  the  year's  output  and  are 
recommended  for  holiday  gifts,  only  the 
other  half,  or  the  "  bookstore  books,"  have 
been  considered. 


HISTORY. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  Williams.  Persia,  Past  and 
Present:  A  Book  of  Research.  With  more  than 
200  illustrations  and  a  map.  The  author  is  pro- 
fessor of  Indo-Iranian  languages  and  sometime 
professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  in 
Columbia  University.  8vo,  pp.  I-xxxi-467.  New 
York:  The   Macmillan  Co.     $4  net. 

Professor  Jackson  has  produced  in  this 

work  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.      It  is  one 

of  the  really  notable  books  of  the   year. 

Indeed,    if     this     list     were     restricted     to 

twenty-rive  instead  of  fifty  books,  we  should 

feel   impelled  to  include  his  work  among 

the   number.      He   is   a   specialist   of   long 

years  of  devotion  to   his  theme.      He   has 

visited    many    parts    of    the    ancient    land 

he    describes    and  verified   personally  the 

statements  previously  made  by  historians, 

antiquarians,    and    philologists.     For    the 

most  part,  his  illustrations  were  secured  at 

first  hand. 

Lanciani,  Rudolfo.  The  Golden  Days  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Rome.  With  about  100  illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-340.  New  York  and  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin    &  Co.     $5  net. 

The  period  here  covered  is  that  of  Paul 
III.,  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Vittoria 
Colonna,  Agostino  Chigi — surely  one  of 
the  most  interesting  epochs  in  Italian 
history,  a  period  which  stands  alone  in 
the  records  of  art  and  whose  influence 
will  be  felt  to  the  latest  generations.  The 
volume  contains  much  hitherto-unpub- 
lished information  gained  from  study  of 
the  old  monuments.  There  are  about 
One  hundred  reproductions  from  drawings, 
photographs,  and  old  prints. 

Peck,  Harry  Thurston.  Twenty  Years  of  the 
Republic.  1885-1905.  With  frontispiece.  8vo,  pp. 
viii-811.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

-.1  Professor  Peck's  volume  has  already  be- 
come familiar  to  readers  of  The  Book- 
man, but  one  gets  an  enlarged  impression 
of  the  value  of  these  chapters  now  that 
they  have  been  brough  together  in  book 
form.  They  have  something  more  than 
temporary  interest  and  value,  based  as 
they  are  on  close   personal   knowledge   of 


the  facts  described.  Professor  Peek  ap- 
pears to  have  made  the  politics  of  his  time 
one  of  his  hobbies.  His  familiarity  with 
men  and  events  is  something  which  the 
reader,  well  acquainted  with  his  other 
writings,  may  not  have  been  prepared  to 
find.  We  arc  inclined  to  believe  the 
book  will  be  accepted  as  the  best  contri- 
bution its  author  has  made  to  contem- 
porary literature. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Bisland.  Elizabeth.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lafcadio  Hearn.  With  illustrations.  In  two  vol- 
umes, pp.  viii-475;  528.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co. 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  this  work  contains 
the  record  of  Hearn's  life.  The  rest  is  pure 
Hearn — even  more  intimate  than  the 
books  he  has  written,  dealing  with  the 
themes  that  always  moved  his  imagina- 
tion. His  strange  origin,  his  troubled 
boyhood  and  years  of  apprenticeship,  his 
pursuit  of  the  weird,  the  exotic  among 
tropical  peoples,  and  finally  his  departure 
for  Japan  in  1890  resulting  in  permanent 
expatriation,  are  recorded  in  more  or 
less  brief  compass.  Xo  reader  of  Hearn 's 
books  can  do  without  this  work,  and  no 
reader  of  this  biography  not  already 
familiar  with  his  books  will  long  neglect 
them. 

Chatfleld-Taylor,  H.  C.  Moliere.  A  biography 
with  an  introduction  by  Thomas  Frederick  Crane. 
Illustrated.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xxv-434.  New  York: 
Duffield    &  Co.     $3  net. 

Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  has  produced  a 
notable  biography  of  the  great  French- 
man. His  special  care  has  been  to 
present  Moliere  in  connection  with  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  thus  his  work 
as  a  critic  of  society  receives  due  emphasis. 
The  author  has  overcome,  in  so  far  prob- 
ably as  any  one  could  have  done  so,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  knowing  the  exact 
facts  in  Moliere 's  life.  He  has  done  this 
by  a  resort  to  study  of  the  social  history 
of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign,  and  to  the  internal 
evidence  which  the  plays  themselves 
afford.  The  result  is  a  volume  of  some 
real  note  in  Moliere  literature,  handsomely 
manufactured. 

Conway,  Moncure  Daniel.  My  Pilgrimage  to 
the   Wise   Men   of   the   East.      Illustrated.      8vo,   pp. 

viii   476.      New     York:     Houghton.     Mifflin      &     < 
S3   net. 

This  volume  which  forms  a  supplement 
to  Mr.  Conway's  autobiography,  published 
last  year,  contains  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  India  and  recounts  conver- 
sations with  leading  Buddhists,  Brahmins, 
Parsees,  and  Mohammedans.  The  re- 
ligious side  of  the  author  is  thus  brought 
into   unusual   prominence,  with   the   result 


of  considerably  enhancing   the  interest  of 
the  volume. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book — 
and  that  not  the  least  interesting — is 
given  up  to  a  discussion  of  the  author's 
ethical  and  religious  ideas  as  influenced 
and  modified  by  actual  contact  with  other 
creeds  and  world-conceptions.  His  final 
conclusions  are  set  forth  with  much  in- 
teresting detail. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  Makers  of  English  Poetry  and 
Makers  of  English  Prose.  New  and  revised  edi- 
tions. Two  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  404;  308.  New 
York:   Fleming   H.   Revell    &  Co.     Si. 50  net,  each. 

Mr.  Dawson's  two  works  deserve  to 
be  more  widely  known  in  this  country 
than  they  yet  have  been,  and  the  present 
editions  appear  to  have  been  '  made 
especially  for  this  end.  Among  contem- 
porary essayists  we  know  of  none  who 
has  written  of  English  poets  and  English 
prose-writers  in  a  way  so  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Dawson  has  insight,  sympathy,  and 
knowledge,  but  with  these  qualities  com- 
bines others  that  are  more  rare  in  an 
essayist ;  he  has  practical  aims,  and  his 
style  has  both  clearness  and  distinction. 

Gibbs,  Philip.  Men  and  Women  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Illustrated  from  28  plates  reproduced 
from  contemporary  prints.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xii- 
390.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     S"  net. 

Recent  researches  have  added  consid- 
erably to  the  sum  of  knowledge  which 
we  possess  concerning  the  men  and  events 
of  1789.  The  latest  work  of  importance 
on  the  subject  is  Mr.  Gibbs's  intimate 
study  of  the  famous  characters  that  fig- 
ure in  the  drama.  Lifelike  portraits  are 
given  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  salons, 
of  Mirabeau,  Lafayette,  Robespierre,  Dan- 
ton,  Marat,  the  royal  family,  and  the  ill- 
starred  men  of  the  Gironde.  The  book  is 
handsomely  illustrated  with  reproductions 
of  historic  portraits  and  paintings. 

Hill,  Frederick  Trevor.  Lincoln  the  Lawyer. 
Richly  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs and  documents  8vo,  pp.  330.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.      S2   net. 

In  the  library  that  has  grown  up  round 
the  name  of  Lincoln,  one  important  feature 
of  the  great  President's  career  has  hereto- 
fore been  singularly  neglected — Lincoln's 
legal  career,  which  extended  over  twenty- 
four  years  and  was  unusually  rich  in  in- 
cident and  significant  features.  Lincoln's 
achievements  as  a  statesman  so  over- 
shadowed his  legal  accomplishments  that 
biographers  have  given  the  latter  but 
little  space. 

Lytton.  Robert,  Earl  of.  Personal  and  Literary 

Letters.      Edited     by     Lady  Betty     Balfour.      Two 

volumes.      8vo.      New    York:  Longmans,    Green     & 
Co.     $5.50. 

Letters  by  the  author  of  "Lucile"  whom 

the    middle-aged   knew  in   their  youth    as 
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"Owen  Meredith.''  but  who  abandoned 
literature  to  become  eminent  as  Viceroy 
of  India,  Ambassador  to  Paris,  and  an 
Earl,  should  have  in  this  country  special 
interest  for  many  readers.  "Owen  Mere- 
dith's" poems  were  widely  read  here,  and 
in  early  life  this  author  spent  a  few  years 
in  Washington  as  an  attache"  of  the 
British     Legation. 

Mc-Malian,       Anna      Benneson      [Editor].      With 

Byron  in  Italy,      l.eing  a  selection  of  the  poems  ana 

letters  of  Lord  Byron  which  have  to  do  with  his  li  e 

in  Italy  from  1816  to  1823.      i2mo.     Chicago:  A.  C. 

irg    &  Co.      Si. 40  net. 

The  alluring  title  of  this  book  will  not 
disappoint  lovers  of  Byron.  Consisting 
of  a  selection  of  the  poems  and  letters  of 
Lord  Byron  relating  to  his  life  in  Italy 
from  1 81 6  to  1823,  the  work  presents  one 
of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  his 
varied  and  crowded  career.  It  was  Italy 
that  lifted  him  to  the  heights  of  poetic 
inspiration;  it  was  the  "mistress  of  the 
world  and  goddess  of  the  arts"  that 
evoked  the  noblest  outbursts  of  his  opu- 
lent nature.  The  letters  deal  with  the  Ital- 
ian people  and  their  customs.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  over  sixty  reproductions 
of  views,  ruins,  statuary,  and  portraits. 

Michel,  £mile  [Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France].  Rembrandt.  Large  4to.  With  seventy 
plates  in  color  and  photogravure,  and  a  study  of 
Rembrandt's  work.  New  York:  The  John  Lane 
Co.     $10  net. 

The  tercentenary  of  Rembrandt,  lately 
celebrated  in  Holland,  awakened  echoes  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  became  the 
occasion  of  renewed  popular  interest  in 
the  works  of  the  great  Dutch  master.  Per- 
haps the  next  best  thing  to  seeing  the 
originals,  which  are  scattered  widely 
throughout  the  museums  of  Europe,  is 
to  view  the  seventy  plates  in  color  and 
photogravure  contained  in  the  present 
volume.  These  have  been  selected  from 
the  most  characteristic  paintings  and  are 
presented  in  full-page  plates  printed  on 
rag  paper. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Clement.  David  Garrick  and  His 
Circle.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  417.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.75. 

Mrs.  Parsons  divides  her  book  into  eight 
sketches,  in  each  of  which  Garrick  is  made 
the  central  figure.  The  great  actor  is 
thus  placed  before  us  in  the  many  interest- 
ing periods  and  phases  of  his  career,  while 
crowds  of  friends  and  contemporaries  bear 
him  company.  Much  research  is  shown 
in  the  mass  of  material  brought  together. 
The   volume  has  a  useful  bibliography. 

Pennell,  Elizabeth  Robins.  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  Larue  crown  8vo.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $5  net. 

This    volume    of   literary    reminiscences 

of  "Hans  Breitmann"  is  one  of  the  really 

important   books   of   the   kind    that   have 

appeared  this  season.     Leland  was  a  man 

of    fine    intellectual    equipment,    with    an 

original  gift  of  style,  and  a  scholar  as  well 

i    humorist.     A   considerable    part   of 

his  early  life  was  spent  in  Germany  and 

F ranee.      Later  Oil  he  lived  in  London,  and 

:   result  of  his  wandering  propensities 

gained   acquaintance   among   the   literary 

celebrities  of  Europe.     He  was  an  o 

on  the  Northern  side  in  the  Civil  War,  and 

later  was  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

Truiilx-I.      Ili.r.u,        With      Walt      Whitman      in 
len:  A  Daily  Record  of  Conversations  Ki 
Horace  Traubel.     Bvo,  pp    id\    410.     With  t 
five  full  pase  half-tone  il  Boston:  B 

M.iynaru   &  Co.      $.1  1 

The  growing  interest    m   Wall    Whitman 

and  the  general  recognition  of  him  as   a 
genius    of    unique    qualities    made    the 


publication  of  Mr.  Traubel's  diary  of  con- 
versations with  the  poet  an  event  of  some 
importance.  For  nineteen  years  Mr.  Trau- 
bel had  been  in  intimate  association  with 
Whitman.  In  1888  he  began  to  record  the 
conversations  and  events  of  his  almost 
daily  visits  to  the  poet,  and,  like  Boswell, 
he  set  down  everything  that  was  said, 
without  addition  or  attempt  at  embellish- 
ment. The  result  is  a  singularly  intimate 
picture  of  Whitman's  personality. 

Wallace,  Lew:  An  Autobiography.  2  vols. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  x-1028.  New  York:  Harper 
cSc  Bros. 

It  is  an  intimate  and  entertaining  nar- 
rative that  Lew  Wallace  has  prepared 
for  the  great  army  of  "Ben-Hur"  readers. 
That  life,  he  assures  us  in  the  opening 
pages,  has  been  a  happy  and  fortunate 
one.  Tho  not  a  member  of  any  church 
or  denomination,  he  avows  himself  a  be- 
lieving Christian.  He  came  of  old  Amer- 
ican ancestry,  his  grandmother  having 
been  a  relative  of  John  Paul  Jones.  The 
records  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  are 
given  with  much  detail;  even  his  love- 
affairs  are  described.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  personal 
memoirs  of  the  Civil  War,  wherein  there 
is  furnished  ample  proof  that  Lew  Wallace 
has  been  a  fighter  as  well  as  writer. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Allen,  Grant,  and  Williamson,  George  C.  Cities 
of  Northern  Italy.  2  vols,  nmo,  pp.  xxxviii-520. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.50  each. 

In  these  two  handsome  volumes  the 
art-renowned  cities  of  Northern  Italy  are 
described  and  pictured.  The  author's 
aim  to  supply  the  tourist  with  such  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  information  as  will 
add  to  his  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing. The  cities  descriDed  are  Milan, 
Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,   and  Ravenna. 

Bacon,  Dolores.  Old  New-England  Churches. 
8vo,  pp.  250.  Elaborately  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $3.75 
net. 

In  this  elaborately  made  and  interesting 
volume,  Mrs.  Bacon  tells  of  the  famous 
events  associated  with  about  forty  of  the 
best-known  churches  of  New  England. 
It  is  by  reason  of  their  historic  associa- 
tions, and  not  their  architecture,  that  the 
churches  have  a  cherished  place  in  the 
memory  of  New-Englanders.  Their  pul- 
pits were  occupied  by  some  of  the  greatest 
preachers  which  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, and  the  story  of  the  earnest  lives 
of  these  churchmen  and  of  the  effect  of 
their  example  and  efforts  upon  American 
life  is  inspiring  and  interesting. 

Champney,  Elizabeth  W.  Romance  of  the 
Italian  Villas.  With  illustrations  in  colors,  photo- 
gravure, and  half-tone.  8vo.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons.     $3. 

Mrs.  Champney 's  new  volume  is  uni- 
form with  her  "Romance  of  the  Bourbon 
Chateaux."  She  writes  not  so  much  of 
buildings  as  of  the  romantic  and  dramatic 
its  which  have  taken  place  within  their 
walls,  not  to  mention  other  interesting 
lents  in  the  lives  of  famous  people 
who  dwelt  there.  It  is  a  book  such  as 
only  careful  research  could  have  produced 
well,  but  Mrs.  Champney  can  be  trusted 
to  be  sure  of  her  ground.  Having  done 
this,  she  proceeds  to  write  in  a  manner 
that  is  always  felicitous. 

Forbes-Lindsay,  C.  II.  The  Philippines  Under 
Spanish  and  American  Rules.  Iliu  trated  with 
twenty-SUC  photogravures.  Crown  Bvo,  pp.  566. 
Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.     $3. 


The  author  of  this  work  has  already 
published  volumes  on  India,  Panama,  and 
our  insular  possessions  other  than  the  Phil- 
ippines. His  present  work  is  the  result  of 
a  practical  effort  to  ascertain  what  value 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  may  have  for 
our  republic,  and  what  may  be  for  our 
purposes  the  resources  of  those  islands. 
His  statements  are  founded  on  personal 
observation  and  official  information. 

Hornaday,  William  T.  Camp-Fires  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Seventy  illustrations,  and  two 
maps  by  John  M.  Phillips,  Pennsylvania  State 
Game  Commissioner.  8vo,  pp.  343.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3.90  net. 

Mr.  Hornaday 's  narrative  is  not  alone 
a  book  that  will  appeal  to  sportsmen.  It 
is  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  its  natural  history. 
Summits  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  were 
explored  by  the  author,  and  the  informa- 
tion thus  secured  and  here  given  is  often 
both  new  and  important.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  of  exceptional  conse- 
quence. They  were  frequently  obtained 
under  circumstances  of  danger  and  are 
declared  by  the  author  to  be  as  valuable 
as  his  own  text. 

Howells,  W.  D.  Certain  Delightful  English 
Towns — With  Glimpses  of  the  Pleasant  Country 
Between.  Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  290.  New  York: 
Harper    &  Bros.     $3. 

When  it  is  Mr.  Howells  who  vouchsafes 
to  accept  one  as  fellow-traveler,  one  can 
ask  no  more  delightful  custodian  through 
"delightful  English  towns."  He  takes 
a  course  through  the  south  counties  from 
Plymouth  to  Exeter  and  Bath,  and  down 
to  Southampton,  along  to  Folkstone  and 
Canterbury,  before  turning  inland  through 
Oxford,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Worces- 
ter, ending  at  Northampton.  There  is 
nothing  essential  missed  of  the  historic 
or  literary  association  of  these  towns,  but 
what  one  seems  to  value  even  more  is  the 
suave,  humorous  observation  of  ordinary 
things  which  gives  one  the  sense  of  the 
highest  reality. 

Lansdale,  Maria  Hornor.  The  Chateaux  of 
Touraine.  Illustrations  in  color  by  Jules  Guerin 
and  in  black  and  tint  from  photographs.  Royal 
8vo,  pp.  xviii-375.  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
$6   net. 

The  beautiful  and  famous  chateaux  of 
Touraine  are  here  described  and  pictured 
in  moving  words  and  colors.  Stirring  events 
of  the  past  are  brought  before  the  reader 
until  the  walls  of  historic  buildings  seem 
again  to  be  alive  with  the  romance  and 
tragedy  which  are  a  part  of  their  history. 
The  author  has  lived  among  the  scenes 
she  describes,  and  writes  with  a  firm 
appreciation  of  the  historic  perspective 
essential  to  such  a  theme.  There  are  over 
forty  reproductions  in  black  and  tint  of 
photographs  gathered  from  many  sources, 
and  sixteen  reproductions  in  color  of  draw- 
ings by  Jules  Gudrin. 

Nohlac,  Pierre  de.  Versailles  and  the  Trianons. 
With  60  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  R.  Binet. 
Royal  8vo.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $3.50 
net. 

Mr.  de  Nohlac,  the  writer  of  this  sump- 
tuous volume,  is  the  keeper  of  Versailles. 
and  hence  there  is  ample  guaranty  of  the 
historical  correctness  of  the  information 
he  imparts.  He  writes  also  with  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm.  The  book  is  particu- 
larly notable  for  its  illustrations,  which 
are  in  colors.  In  general  it  has  been  made 
to  conform,  as  to  manufacture,  to  the 
volume  of  last  year  entitled  "Cathedral 
Cities  of  England." 

Shelley,  Henry  G.  Literary  By-Paths  in  Old 
England.     WiUi  illustrations  from  photographs  by 
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the     author.     8vo,     pp.     xvi-400.     Boston:     Little, 
Brown   &  Co.     S3  net. 

Mr.  Shelley  has  produced  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  class  seen  in  recent  years. 
He  has  gone  over  familiar  ground,  but  has 
tried  to  do  so  in  a  way  entirely  his  own, 
and  this  fortunately  was  a  very  good  way. 
The  book  is  written  with  sympathy  and 
understanding.  The  author  has  not  failed 
to  make  researches  that  were  worth  while, 
and   he   has   an   agreeable    style. 

Smith,   F.   Berkeley.      In  London  Town.  i2mo, 

pp.     272.      Illustrated    by     the     author     and  other 

artists.     New  York:   Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Smith's  book  on  life 
in  Paris  will  understand  the  spirit  and 
method  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
his  new  work.  He  aims  rather  at  a 
passing  glance  than  at  a  serious  inter- 
pretation. Having  known  and  studied 
Paris  so  long,  his  impressions  of  London 
seem  almost  as  much  those  of  a  Parisian 
as  an  American.  In  any  case  the  result 
is  a   book  notable  for  sprightliness. 

Wharton,  Anne  Hollingsworth.  Italian  Days 
and  Ways.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.      $1.50. 

Since  the  publication  of  her  "Colonial 
Doorways,"  Miss  Wharton  has  enjoyed 
a  constant  widening  of  her  audience 
through  the  other  books  she  has  published. 
Her  subjects  have  mainly  been  American, 
but  in  the  present  one  she  has  taken  up  a 
foreign  field,  where  she  writes  with  that 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  which,  in  her 
earlier  books,  she  found  it  easy  to  impart 
to  her  readers.  Her  method  in  the 
present  volume  departs  somewhat  from 
her  usual  mode  of  procedure. 

Whiting,  Lilian.  The  Land  of  Enchantment: 
From  Pike's  Peak  to  the  Pacific.  With  illustra- 
tions and  photographs.  8vo,  pp.  xii-347.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  scenic  wonders  of  the  great  South- 
west, the  marvelous  stage-setting  of 
nature,  the  isolated  grandeur  of  Pike's 
Peak  and  the  monumental  ruins  of  a 
prehistoric  civilization  are  the  subjects  of 
Lilian  Whiting's  latest  book.  Within 
the  limits  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, and  Southern  California  there  are 
scenes  of  natural  sublimity  which  stand 
alone  and  unrivaled  in  the  world. 

STANDARD  LITERATURE. 

Dickens,  Charles.  Mr.  Pickwick's  Christmas. 
With  illustrations  in  color  and  line  by  George  Alfred 
Williams.  4to.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.     $2. 

The  famous  chapters  in  the  "Pickwick 
Papers"  dealing  with  the  Pickwickians' 
Christmas  at  the  Manor  Farm  are  here 
presented  in  attractive  holiday  guise, 
accompanied    by  Mr.  Williams's    illustra- 


tions, which  add  to  the  humor  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  book.  The  volume  is  uniform 
with  the  Williams  edition  of  "A  Christmas 
Carol"  and  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth," 
wh irh  made  their  appearance  last  season. 
The  illustrations  are  in  line  and  color  and 
depict  with  sympathy  and  ingenuity  those 
scenes  which  have  the  finest  flavor  of 
Dickens's   humor. 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary.  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare. Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Alfred 
Ainger.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xxi-172;  221.  Illustrated. 
New    York:    Brentano  s.     $2.50    per  volume. 

This  addition  to  the  many  extant 
editions  of  a  Lamb  classic  will  justify  its 
appearance  in  the  market.  Among  edi- 
tions in  large  type,  it  is  the  best  we  know. 
The  illustrations  include  mezzotint  por- 
traits of  the  authors  and  twenty  full-page 
reproductions  in  photogravure  from  the 
Boydell  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare  of 
1806.  Most  editions  of  the  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare"  have  been  small  in  size, 
notable  among  them  being  the  "Golden 
Treasure"  volume.  The  present  edition, 
of  library  size  and  dignity,  should  make 
its  way. 

Lucas,  E.  V.  [Compiler].  The  Friendly  Town: 
A  Little  Book  for  the  Urbane.  i8mo,  pp.  xvi-380. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Lucas's  earlier  compilations  from 
standard  authors,  entitled  "The  Open 
Road  "and  "A  Book  of  Verses  for  Chil- 
dren," were  so  much  liked  that  the  present 
volume  seems  certain  of  a  cordial  welcome. 
But  apart  from  this  momentum,  the  book 
will  make  friends  because  of  its  intrinsic 
merits.  Mr.  Lucas  has  practically  ranged 
over  the  entire  field  of  English  literature 
in  order  to  secure  brief  but  choice  ex- 
tracts in  both  prose  and  verse.  He  has 
arranged  them  topically  rather  than 
chronologically,  so  that  George  Wither 
and  Thackeray  may  come  together,  or 
Anne  Letitia  Barbould  and  W.  E.  Henley. 
Among  anthologies  the  book  deserves  an 
exceptional  place.  It  has  been  manu- 
factured charmingly  as  to  typography, 
paper,  and  cover — especially  as  to  this 
latter,  which  is  a  notable  achievement. 

■Mitchell.  Donald  G.  [Ik  Marvel].  Reveries  of 
a  Batchelor.  With  many  pictures  in  colors  by  A. 
N.  Ashe  and  decorations  in  colors  by  E.  S.  Crawford. 
Tall  i2mo.    Indianapolis:    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  S_>. 

So  many  editions  of  this  American 
classic  have  been  issued  since  the  expira- 
tion of  the  copyright,  their  number  being 
computed  to  have  reached  forty  (one  of 
them  a  cheap  paper  edition  given  away 
with  chewing-gum!)  that  readers  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  this  well  illustrated  and 
altogether  dignified  edition.  Nearly  sixty 
years  have  gone  by  since  Mr.  Mitchell  in 
a  boarding-house  on  Fifth  Avenue  near 
Eighth     Street,    New    York,    wrote     this 


book.  Critics  have  often  dealt  lightly 
with  its  claims  to  a  place  among  the  (lassies 
of  America,  but  the  reading  public  con- 
stitutes the  court  of  last  resort  in  these 
matters,  and  here  the  decision  for  half  a 
century  has  defied  the  critics.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's book  has  survived  with  the  best  of 
Irving,  and  in  the  same  sense  may  be  said 
to  rival  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Poe. 
It  were  futile  to  deny  its  claims,  in  the 
face  of  facts  as  indisputable  as  the  multi- 
plication-table. We  may  call  it  senti- 
mental, and  sentimental  it  unquestionably 
is.  Our  prosaic  and  mechanical  age  is 
often  wont  to  protest  against  sentiment 
and  to  declare  it  has  none,  but  elemental 
human  nature  does  not  change,  no  matter 
what  be  the  ideals  of  the  worldly  am- 
bitious and  commercially  successful.  It 
is  a  wholesome  fact  that  commercialism 
has  become  powerless  to  destroy  this 
book  of  sentiment,  and  a  joy  to  know  that 
it  continues  to  preserve  its  sway  over 
young  hearts.  The  present  edition  is 
quite  worthy  of  its  fame.  The  illustra- 
tions are  notable  and  satisfying. 

Whittier,  John  G.  Snowbound.  With  illus- 
trations and  decorations.  Crown  8vo.  New  York 
and   Boston:    Houghton,    Mifflin    &   Co.     $2.50. 

Whittier 's  beautiful  and  popular  poem, 
"Snowbouna  "  is  here  presented  in  sump- 
tuous form.  The  illustrations  and  deco- 
rations serve  to  enhance  the  associations 
of  the  well-known  winter  classic.  The 
edition  is  printed  from  a  special  font  of 
type  with  head  and  tail  pieces  in  tint 
designed  by  Adrian  J.  Iorio.  There  is  a 
frontispiece  in  colors  by  J<  hn  J.  Enne- 
king,  who  has  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation by  his  landscapes.  The  other 
illustrations  include  drawings  in  tint  by 
Howard  Pyle  and  E.  H.  Garrett,  and 
tinted  reproductions  of  photograj  hs. 

FICTION. 

Chambers,  Robert  W.  The  Fighting  Chance. 
With  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Wenzell.  i2mo,  pp.  499. 
New  York:    D.   Appleton    &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Mr.  Chambers's  story  has  been  one  of  the 
best  selling  books  of  the  autumn.  In 
general  it  recalls  Edith  Wharton's  "The 
House  of  Mirth,"  but  Mr.  C  hambers's  art 
is  not  the  same  as  Mrs  Wharton's,  the 
difference  being  quite  apart  from  any  cir- 
cumstance of  sex  in  authorship.  The 
book's  chief  merit  is  its  readableness, 
combined  with  its  value  as  a  transcript 
from  contemporary  life.  It  is  notable 
further  as  a  departure  by  Mr.  Chambers 
from  the  historical  setting  in  which  his 
other  recent  novels  have  been  written. 

Cholmondley,  Mary.  Prisoners;  Fast  Bound 
in  Misery  and  Iron.  With  six  illustrations.  i2mo, 
pp.  346.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Miss    Cholmondley's    story    has    disap- 
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few  readers  who  recall  her  earlier 
hooks,  notable  among  which  was  "Red 
Postage."  Illicit  love  is  its  theme,  but 
she  lias  so  contrived  to  divest  it  of  ob- 
jectionable suggestions  that  one  often 
forgets  the  improprieties,  in  the  course  of 
a  narrative  notable  for  dramatic  qualities. 
Some  of  the  deeper  things  in  human  nature 
arc  cleverly  touched  and  their  fountain 
sources  stirred. 

Churchill,  Winston.  Coniston.  121110.  pp.  543. 
Illustrated.      New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.50. 

Mr.  Churchill's  story  has  surpassed 
most,  if  not  all,  others  in  point  of  sales 
this  year.  It  has  been  better  liked  than 
some  of  his  other  books — in  part  because 
of  the  better  construction,  but  more 
largely  because  of  the  inherent  and 
present-day  interest  in  the  central  char- 
r,  Jethro  Bass,  a  typical  local  poli- 
tician of  an  interior  neighborhood.  Most 
critics  have  accepted  the  book  not  so 
much  as  a  piece  of  fine  creative  literature, 
as  for  its  accuracy  in  portraiture  and  skill 
in  construction. 

Deland,  Margaret.  The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Richie.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 
1  mho,  pp.  357.     New  York:  Harper   &  Bros.     $1.50. 

A  lew  weeks  ago  an  examination  was 
made  of  the  many  reviews  that  have  been 
printed  of  Mrs.  Deland 's  story.  Not  one 
of  them  failed  to  praise  the  book.  "Helena 
Richie"  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  best 
selling  books  of  the  autumn  to  which  was 
accorded  the  unanimous  approval  of 
American  reviewers.  The  story  is  be- 
yond question  a  contribution  to  real 
literature.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  it 
must  be  coupled  with  Mr.  Wister's  "Lady 
Baltimore"  as  the  finest  fiction  produced 
in  this  country  this  year. 

KgKleston,  George  Cary.  Blind  Alleys:  A  Novel 
of  Nowadays.  i2mo,  pp.  414.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee    &   Shepherd  Co.     $1.50. 

"Blind  Alleys"  is  a  novel  of  the  more 
typical  and  significant  sides  of  New  York 
life.  It  is  full  of  curious  episodes  and 
mysteries  such  as  abound  in  a  great 
metropolis,  and  instinct  with  a  realism  not 
to  be  found  in  those  novels  that  deal  with 
extreme  aspects  of  city  life.  Mr.  Eggle- 
ston  thus  enters  upon  a  field  of  fiction  that 
offers  a  strong  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Southern  romances  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation is  largely  based.  The  characters 
of  the  ctory  arc  lifelike  and  typical. 

F«  gazzaro,  Antonio.  The  Saint.  Crown  8vo. 
New   York:   ('..    P.    Putnam's   Sons.      $1.50. 

Antonio  Fogazzaro's  novel  has  raised  a 
religious  storm  in  Italy  and  has  been 
promptly  placed  upon  the  Index  of  pro- 
hibited Looks  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Estimates  of 
it  as  exprest  by  European  critics  are 
varied  and  contradictory.  In  anti-clerical 
circles  it  is  hailed  as  a  literary  masterpiece 
Catholic  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  in 
slighting  terms  to  its  style  and  thesis. 
Some  of  the  foremost  English  magazines 
praise  it  highly,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  estimate  of  its  intrinsic  value,  it 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  widely  read  of  all 
LUthor's  works. 

Hlohena,  Robert.     Tin- (all  of  the  Blood.     Illus- 
Lowell.      1. mho,    pp,    485,     \cu 
1  [at  pei    &    Bros,     $1.50, 

Mr     Hichens's   new    novel    is   having   a 

wide    reading.     People   are    reminded    by 

it  of  his  notabL  ss,  "The  Garden  of 

All  It     is   all     astir,    with    the    simple 

"I  physical  life,  its  environment  being 

in    which    human    passion    has    deep 


roots.  The  scene  opens  in  England,  but 
is  soon  transported  to  Sicily,  the  chief 
characters  being  English  folk.  Some  of 
the  Sicilian  descriptions  are  quite  as  re- 
markable as  anything  Mr.  Hichens  has 
done. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.  Illus- 
trated by  Arthur  Rackham.  i2mo.  New  York: 
Doubleday,   Page    &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  reviewers  have  found  in  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's new  book  gratifying  evidence  that 
he  is  coming  back  to  his  own  again.  In 
it  has  also  been  found  new  proof  of  his 
literary  versatility.  He  has  been  likened 
to  Scott  in  that,  within  smaller  limits,  he 
here  shows  similar  powers  in  reconstruct- 
ing in  imgination  a  by-gone  age.  "Puck 
of  Pook's  Hill"  is  fit  reading  not  only  for 
adult  readers,  but  for  youthful  minds  as 
well,  having,  as  has  been  said,  a  certain 
evanescent  grace  and  charm  which  we 
associate  with  childhood. 

Moore,  F.  Frankfort.  The  Jessamy  Bride.  With 
pictures  in  colors  by  C.  Allan  Gilbert.  i2mo. 
New  York:  Duffield    &  Co.     $2  net. 

This  story  by  Mr.  Moore  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  best  among  the  many  novels  he 
has  written.  This  is  not  alone  due  to  the 
fact  that  several  great  figures  in  English 
literature  fill  its  pages,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  Boswell  being  among  the 
number.  It  is  due  also  to  the  delicate 
charm  with  which  Mr.  Moore's  tale  is  un- 
folded. The  illustrations  for  this  fine 
edition  are  excellent.  Care  has  been  ta- 
ken to  make  them  historically  accurate. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  On  Newfound  River. 
Illustrated  in  colors  from  drawings  by  John  Edwin 
Jackson.  121110,  pp.  286.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.      $1.50. 

Mr.  Page's  popular  story  of  sixteen 
years  ago  makes  an  attractive  holiday 
book,  adorned  as  it  now  is  with  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  printed  by 
De  Vinne.  It  is  not  exactly  the  same  book 
that  we  formerly  knew,  Mr.  Page  having 
enlarged  it,  with  a  view  to  giving  a  some- 
what fuller  reflection  to  the  life  he  under- 
took to  depict.  But  he  has  not  tried  to 
amplify  it  to  the  dimensions  of  the  novel. 

Schuyler,  William  [Translator  and  Editor], 
Under  Pontius  Pilate.  Being  a  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Caius  Claudius  Proculus,  in 
Judea,  and  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  at  Athens, 
in  the  year  28  and  29  A.d.  With  frontispiece  and 
seven  illustrations.  i2mo,  pjj.  3^3.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Schuyler  essayed  a  difficult  task, 
tho  not  one  wholly  new.  These  so- 
called  letters  from  Caius  Claudius  Pro- 
culus read  wonderfully  like  the  letters 
of  a  real  Roman  patrician  temporarily 
resident  in  Judea  at  the  time  of  Christ 
and  closely  observant  of  the  world-im- 
portant events  which  were  taking  place 
there.  He  followed  Christ  through  his 
various  journeys  with  the  eager  interest 
of  a  reporter  or  student,  and  then  wrote 
of  them  to  his  friend  Lucius  Domitius.  in 
Athens,  with  an  amplitude  and  hospi- 
tality of  mind  worthy  of  the  best  ol 
Romans. 

Smith,   P,   Hopkinson.     The  Tides  of  Barnegat. 

Illustrated    in    colors.       i2tno.      New     York      Charles 
tier's   Sons.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Smith  never  writes  a  book  failing  to 

pu1     his    own     vigorous     personality     into 

every  line  of  it.     "The  Tides  of  Barnegal  " 

throbs  with  life  quite  as  much  as  did  "Ca- 
leb West."  His  craftmanship,  perhaps, 
is  even  better  shown  in  this  work  than  in 
most  of  his  other  novels  In  a  closing 
where  he  describes  a  storm  at 

pictures    to   us   the    real    thin-. 


Williamson,  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Rosemary.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  140.  New  York:  McClure, 
Phillips    &  Co. 

This     little     novel     has     distinction,     a 

literary   aroma,    that   gives   it   a   place  of 

its  own  among  holiday   books.      Its    plot 

is  of  the  slightest,  the  interest  depending 

almost  wholly  upon  the  art  of  the  telling. 

This    is    delicately    and    delightfully  done 

and  of  course  there  is  a  happy  ending  to 

the  story.     The  illustrations  are  done  by 

a  new  process  and  are  attractive. 

\\  ister,  Owen.  Lady  Baltimore.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Wister's  novel  of  the  early  summer 
ranks  with  the  best  of  the  year's  novels 
in  literary  quality  and  in  a  distinctive 
charm  that  is  as  exquisite  as  it  is  inde- 
scribable. The  scene  is  Charleston  of  the 
present  day.  Men  and  women  familiar 
with  the  social  life  of  that  metropolis  of 
a  bygone  age  declare  that  Mr.  Wister  has 
caught  everything  with  surprizing  accur- 
acy— the  present-day  social  life,  the  ante- 
bellum survivals,  the  Northern  invaders. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beebe,  C.  William.  The  Log  of  the  Sun:  A 
Chronicle  of  Nature's  Year.  With  52  full-page 
illustrations  by  Walter  King  Stone,  and  numerous 
vignettes  and  photographs  from  life.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  xii-345.     New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $6  net. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  curator 
of  ornithology  in  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Park,  and  a  recognized  authority 
on  natural  history  and  cognate  subjects. 
In  the  present  work,  which  is  sumptu- 
ously bound  and  richly  illustrated,  he 
exhibits  familiar  objects  from  unusual 
points  of  view.  He  takes  the  reader 
through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
the  marvels  that  mark  each  season  are 
described  and  pictured.  The  haunts, 
the  habits,  and,  one  may  say,  the  verv 
personality  of  the  interesting  little  in- 
habitants of  field,  wood,  and  river  are 
revealed  and  explained  to  the  reader. 
Drawings  in  color,  as  well  as  photographs 
from  life,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

Christy,  Howard  Chandler.  The  American  Girl. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  accompanied  by 
text.  Large  8vo,  pp.  157.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard    &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

That  paragon,  the  American  Girl,  achieves 
her  apotheosis  in  the  glowing  pages  and 
pictures  of  Mr.  Christy's  new  volume. 
Pen  and  pencil  have  done  justice  to  the 
subject,  and  what  more  can  be  said  for 
the  artist  than  that?  Naturally  the  great- 
er interest  centers  in  the  illustrations, 
which  are  numerous  and  present  great 
variety  and  contrasts. 

Parsons,  Thomas  Williams.      Circum   Praecordia. 

Portland.    Me.     Thomas  B.   Mosher.     $2   net. 

This  volume  contains  transcripts  into 
verse  of  the  "Collects  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  as  they  are  set  forth  by  the 
Church  of  England,  together  with  a  few 
poems,"  arrangements  having  been  made 
for  it  with  the  owner  of  Dr.  Parsons  s 
copyright.  The  book  is  not  so  widely 
known  as  it  should  be.  Dr.  Parsons 's 
rendering  into  verse  of  passages  originally 
conceived  in  beautiful  prose  was  a  re- 
markable achievement.  It  must  haw- 
seemed  a  daring  undertaking,  but  the 
manner  of  its  accomplishment  has  dis- 
pelled all  fears.  The  present  edition  is 
on  Yen  Gelder  handmade  paper,  tin 
text  being  printed  within  red  lines  It  is 
bound  in  half  vellum  boards,  the  edition 
being    limited    to    four    hundred    and    fifty 

copies.     The    publishers    also    issue    fifty 
copies  on   Japan   vellum,   the   price   being 

four  dollars. 
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CHRISTMAS  POETRY. 

To  the   Christ-Child    in   an    old   Masterpiece. 

By  Isabella  Howie  Fiskb, 

For  a  much  needed  coin,  a  payment  slight, 
Mayhap  thy  mother  brought  thee,  Long  ago, 
Xo  the  young  Botticelli's  studio 

Ami  since  the  room  was  sir  ngely  lull  of  bright, 
Mysterious  things,  as  any   baby  might, 


I'imui    pjoto^i-.ijjh    by  Aliiinr  i  o£  Buttictlli's  painting  now 
in  Uftizi  Gallery,  Florence. 

Thou  didst  smile  and  reach  out  to  them.     Even  so 
The  world  to-day  thy  babyhood  doth  know, 
For  as  the  Christ-Child's  seemed  it  in  the  sight 
Of  that  great  painter  of  the  infant-Christ 
And     angel-guardianed     nativity; 
And  many,   weary,   come   from  over-sea, 
Drawn  by  thy  smile  that  hath  men's  hearts  sufficed. — 
But  thou  didst  grow  and  go  thy  peasant  way, 
And  didst  not  know  that  thou  wert  Christ  one  day. 
— From  The  American  Magazine  (December). 


In  the  Children's  Room. 

By  Arthur   Stringer. 

Since  she  had  always  been  a  child  among 
Her  children,   speaking   with   their  tongue, 
And  telling  o'er  their  tales,  and  making  seem 
More  true  to  life  each  little  childish  dream, 
She  at  the  last  had  murmured,    "You  must  take 
My  place  with  them,  now,  for  the  eld  time's  sake." 

So  he,  that  empty  Christmas  morning,  went 

Up  to  the  Children's  Room,  where  she  had  spent 

Such   joyous  hours,    such   evenings  intimate, 

Where  still,  it  seemed,  some  ghost  of  her  must  wait. 

Then   suddenly   upon   his   spirit   weighed 

A  sense  of  want  that  left  him  half  afraid 

Of  all  the  vast  house  and  its  emptiness, 

Of  all  the  ache  his  heart  could  not  express. 

He,    overvvise,    unreconciled,    austere. 
Combating  all  his  grim  world  year  by  year, 
Had  grown  more  cold,  m  re  scornful  of  his  kind, 
And  so,  in  toil,  life's  solace  sought  to  find, — 
A  man  who  would  not  think,  and  could  not  wait, 
A  lonely  heart  that  built  on  work  and  hate, 
That  sought  the  last  but  not  the  best  of  creeds, 
And  in  engulfing  effort  drugged  its  needs. 

But  in   the  Children's   Room  he  stooped  above 
The  childish  heads  life  gave  scant  time  to  love. 
Wide-eyed  they  studied  him,  and  bravely  then 
He  struggled  with  the  tears  that  iron  men 
Must  seldom  know,   for,   turning  to  the  wall, 
There  on  three  simple  pictures  chanced  to  fall 
His  gaze,  embittered  with   the  ache 
Of  all  his  unillumined  life's  mistake. 

They  were  the  simple  pictures  She  had  told 
Strange  stories  of,  above  each  head  of  gold, 
In  angel  evening  hours  and  days  of  rain. 
Crooning  the  same  tale  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
Until  each  listening  child  that  'round  her  knelt 
With  her  the  beauty  of  the  story  felt — 
The  simple  history  that  day  by  day 
she  softly  told,  and  while  she  lulled  away 


A  Customer  Asks  a  Question. 

A  customer  writes :  You  say  Ivory  Soap  is 
994%oo  Per  cent.  pure.  Why  do  you  not  make  it 
ioo  per  cent,  pure? 

For  the  reason  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  do 
so.  There  must  be  some  substance  in  soap  which 
is  not  soap,  just  as  there  must  be  some  alloy  in 
gold.  And  for  the  selfsame  reason  —  to  hold  it 
together. 

The  ambition  of  a  good  soap  maker  is  to  pro- 
duce a  soap  with  a  minimum  of  impurity.  Ivory 
Soap  fulfills  this  requirement.  It  contains  less  than 
one-fourteenth  as  much  impurity  as  a  gold  coin  does. 


Ivory  Soap 
99*5^0  Fer  Cent.  Pure 


The  only  ash  can  that   won't 
dent — break — start  a  fire. 


I  Witt's  Ash  Can 


is  infinitely  stronger  than  the  smooth,  soldered,  metal  cans 
which  dent  every  time  the  ash  man  bangs  them  against  his 
cart,  and  which  in  time  split  open  at  the  soldering. 
Witt's  ash  can  is  not  soldered. 

It  is  fiafig-ed  and  riveted and  heavy  steel  bands,  riveted  around  the  top 
and  bottom,  increase  its  strength.     It  has  close-fitting  lid  and  is  fireproof. 

The  best  is  always  imitated  the  only  way  to  know  that  you  are  getting 
Witt's  is  to  look  for  the  word  Witt's  on  can  and  lid. 

SIZES  — Witt's  Can,  No.  i.  15^x25  inches;  Xo  2, 
18x25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7.  5  gallons; 
No.  8,  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  od<  r  proof 
(close-fitting  lid.) 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  lid  and  bottom.     "Known  by  the  yellow  label." 

If  not  011  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it.  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 


■  Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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6%  Ponte 

3teeb  on  tfje  €>\xmtv&\)ip 
of  J^eto  S>ork  &eal  Catate 

CITY  REAL  ESTATE  carried 
as  an  investment,  not  dabbled  in 
as  a  short-time  speculation,  affords 
the  surest  protection  and  the  most  liberal 
returns  of  any  investment  in  the    world. 
The  business  of  this  Company  is  restricted 
by  its  Charter  to  investment  in  real  estate, 
and  its  fixed  policy  still  further  confines  its 
operations  to  New  Ycrk  real  estate  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  City's  greatest  growth —       "( 
the  safest  and  most    profitable  investment 
in  which  money  can  be   engaged.      In  the 
enlargement  of   this    business    in    a    field 
affording  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for 
further  investment,  we   are   offering   our    6 
per  cent.  Bonds  in  either  of  the  following 
forms : 

6%  Coupon  Ponbsf — tor  income  t'nbcsrment 

— purchasable  at  par  in  multiples  of  $loi>;  interest  pay- 
able semi  .innually  by  coupons  attached;  maturing  in 
ten  years  and  meanwhile  subject  to  withdrawal  on  inter- 
est payment  dates  after  two  years. 

6%  cfccumulatibejionbg-  for  income  funbing 

— purchasable  on  installments  during  10, 15  or  20  years 
and  enabling-  the  person  without  capital  available  for 
income  investment  to  accumulate  a  definite  capital  in  a 
given  time  by  simply  investing  each  year  the  equivalent 
of  an  ordinary  interest  on  the  amount  desired.  This 
foim  also  carries  cash  values  after  two  years.  The 
yearlv  pavment  rates  per  Jl, o00  Bond  are  :  10-yearterm, 
$71.57;  15-year  term,  $40.53;  20-year  term,  $25.65. 

UR  Bond  issue  enables  small  investors  to 
share  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent,  in  the 
certain  profit-earning  power  of  New 
York  real  estate,  without  the  risk  and  expenses 
incident  to  the  individual  buying  and  handling  of 
property,  and  to  obtain  steady  and  fixed  returns 
without  waiting  to  sell  or  lease.  By  investing  in 
our  Bonds  you  are  not  only  enabled  to  secure  the 
full  6  per  cent,  return  your  money  earns,  without 
division  with  a  middleman,  but  you  enjoy  the 
added  advantage  of  knowing  where  and  how 
your  money  is  invested.  A-R-E  Six's  are 
secured  by  Assets  of  $8,364,909.97,  including 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  $1,285,047.03,  accumu- 
lated during  more  than  eighteen  years  of  uninter- 
rupted success. 

jfl*  y°u  are  interested  in  saving  money  or  in 
Tl  investing  money  already  saved,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  thoroughly  investigate 
these  Bonds  and  the  business  upon  which  they 
are  based.  Write  for  our  literature  giving  full 
information  regarding  A-R-E  Six's,  including 
map  of  New  York  City  showing  location  of 
the  properties  upon  which  they  are  based,  and 
giving  other  facts  of  interest. 

American  &eal  €*tate  Company 

714  Dun  Building,  290  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  KLIP  BINDER 

You  can  cover  a  magazine  in 
five  seconds.  It  is  the  15EST 
Binder  fur  magazines  in  the 
Reading-room.  Illustrated  price 
list  free.      Sample,  postpaid,  75c. 

H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Some  passing  tear,  some  momentary  grief, 
She  left  thern  richer  with  a  new  belief, — 
While  he,  torn  with  his  century's  disease 
Of  restless  doubt,  sought  never  dreams  like  these! 

One  picture  was  but  a  shepherd  boy 

With  gazing  eyes  and  brow  illumed  with  joy. 

His  sheep  he  saw  not.  nor  the  wide  gray  waste 

Of  mild  Judean  midnight,  for  he  faced 

A  star,  a  strange  star  in  the  Eastern  sky; 

And  like  a  little  wind  there  wandered  by 

A  breath  of  Peace,  and  o'er  the  troubled  earth 

A  new  tranquillity  sighed  into  birth. 

The  second  picture  showed  a  mother  bent 
Above  a  new-born  Child.     She  was  not  spent 
Nor  worn,  but  gazed  with  ever  wistful  love 
Down  on  the  Child.     The  lowly  roof  above 
Their  heads  was  but  a  stable,  yet  the  face 
Of  him  called  Jesus  filled  that  humble  place 
With  mystic  glory,  and  the  serried  wings 
Of  angels  drooped  to  guard  his  slumberings. 

The  last  scene  was  that  of  the  wise  men  low 
Before  the  Child.     A  wonder  seemed  to  grow 
Upon  them  as  they  watched,  and  they  fell  prone 
Before  the  Infant  as  before  a  throne; 
And  as  the  mother  marveled,  lo,  on  her 
They  heaped  their  frankincense  and  gold  and  myrrh. 
(The  wise  men  these,  he  mused,  who  saw  afar 
And  knew  and  understood  their  better  star!) 

With  what  was  half  self-hate  and  half  regret 
The  man  on  whom  the  fever  and  the  fret 
Of  life  had  left  its  ashes,  slowly  turned 
Back  to  his  little  children  who  had  learned 
What  he  had  lost.  .  .  .  Then  to  his  vision  came 
A  picture  like  the  first,  yet  not  the  same. 

It  showed  the  Child  of  old  with  sorrows  crowned: 

It  showed  a  dusty  cavalcade  that  wound 

By  pool  and  rock  and  path,  until,  behold, 

From  one  high  plain  there  suddenly  unrolled 

The  sun-bleached  slopes,  and  on  their  heaving  breast, 

In  all  its  thousand-roofed  and  walled  unrest, 

Jerusalem  flashed  back  from  tower  and  dome 

Judea's  pride,  the  pomp  that  still  was  Rome! 

One  dust-stained  Man,  with  troubled  eyes  stood  long 

And  gazed  on  tower  and  wall  and  heard  the  song 

Of  swarming  street  and  life  too  feverish  grown; 

And  as  he  watched,  in  silence,  and  alone, 

Up  o'er  his  brooding  face  a  sorrow  crept, 

And  Christ,  its  Savior,  o'er  the  city  wept! 

And  strangely  then  the  man  who  knew 
No  childlike  faith,  his  little  children  drew 
About  his  knee — "For  surely  on  this  day 
Christ  is  re-born,"  he  murmured,  "as  you  say!" 
— From  Good  Housekeeping  (December). 


Ecce  Homo. 

By  William  Hervey  Woods. 

"O  thou  that  contest  past  the  stars 
And  past  the  utmost  bound  that  bars 

Us  from  unguessed  infinity, 
What  hast  thou  seen  along  the  road, 
What  marvels  vast  thy  pathway  strewed, 

The  long,  long  path  to  Calvary?" 

"I  saw  the  Sower  down  his  brown  fields  striding 

Fling  wide  the  fruitful  grain, 
I  saw  the  foxes  in  the  old  tombs  hiding 

By  white  towns   veiled  in   rain." 

"But  this  we  that  are  men  may  see — 
Did  no  great  Voices  speak  with  thee 

A-journeying  to  Jerusalem? 
Thou  that  hast  walked  with  Life  and  Death 


A  ]?oyal  Christmas  Gift  for  Music  I. overs 

Delicate  expression  rich  harmony,  perfect  modulation, 
and  an  unlimited  repertoire  arc  the  qualities  that  distinguish 
a  really  high  grade  music  box  from  inferior  instruments  and 
make  mk  ha  liox  an  ideal  entertainer  in  every  home.  In 
the  celebrated  "Mira"  with  its  harp-zither  accompaniment, 
a  perfect  blending  of  piano  and  organ  tones  is  secured. 
This  superb  box  is  manufactured  in  Switzerland  by  the 
world's  most  expert  music  box  makers.  On  page  871  this 
ideal  Christmas  gift  is  offered  to  Literary  Digest  readers  on 
ten  days'  trial.     Do  not  fail  to  read  the  announcement. 
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The  New    York  Standard 
"STOP-WATCH" 


OR 


Chronograph 

Will  ever  be  a  daily — yes,  hourly 
reminder  of  the  donor. 

Recording  ^  seconds  it  will  be 
doubly  of  value  to  your  friend 
whether  he  is  engaged  in  Scientific 
lines,  a  Physician,  Surgeon,  Nurse, 
Motorist,  Athlete  or  Business  Man. 
This  watch  is  the  only  one  made 
in    America    and    the    only    one 

FULLY   GUARANTEED. 

ALL  JEWELERS  SELL  THEM. 


NEW  YORK  STflNDHRD  WATCH  COMNY 

118-138  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  FUNNIEST  BOOK  OUT! 

Animal  Serials 


Collected  Cartoons  by 
E.   WARDE    BLAIaDELL 


Large 

8  uo 

Cloth 

$1.00  net 

Postage  10c. 

Thomas  V. 
Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 

5  of  the  Mr-'iiR  features  that  has  hflp.nl  to  earn  the 
■  nf  world-wide  reputation  and  end*  i  semenl  ol  the 
l»\IS  Tll»  TOP  Dl'PLKATOR 
into  link  uaed,  thuaavoidinf  soiled  handa  and  cloth* 
>  expensive  supplies,     Always    ready  for  use,    lot) 
•Copies  Irani  pen-\>  ritten  and  60  copies  Iroin 
type-written  original.     Sent  on  ten  days* 
trial  without  deposit.      Complete  Dupli- 
cator,  cap     Mie,    (prints    8**,      13   inches), 
comtans  16  feet  of  rolled  printing  surface 
v  which  Can    t*1  usrd  over  ami  over  *#ain), 
2  bottle*  of  Ink,  Rubber  and  Vowder.     Cir- 
cular of  lanrer  sixea  upou  request.      Peelers 
wanted        Take  nuWantage  of  our  trial  offer. 
Pelts  P.  l)an»  Duplicator  Co.,  Deus  Bid;. ,  Ill  John  Street,  New  Tern 
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A  Snowy  <£>tati(l&V(£  Lavatory 
of  Porcelain  Enamel  completes  the  comfort  of  your  bed- 
room, and  by  eliminating  the  unsightly  washstand,  adds 
a  finished  note  of  charm  to  its  intimate  beauty.  It  is  pure 
white  and  sanitary — an  aid  to  cleanliness — a  preserver  of 
health,  and  a  source  of  unlimited  satisfaction  to  the  possessor. 


i 


Our  Book  "MODERN  BATHROOMS"  shows  many 
beautiful  Lavatory  designs  suitable  for  bedrooms  with 
prices  in  detail.  It  also  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and 
arrange  your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and 
inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of 
each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration, 
tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet 
ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains  100  pages.  FREE 
for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and 
architect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVE  "Copley"  Lavatory.  Plate  P503-B  can 
not  counting  freight,  labor  or  piping. 


CAUTION :  Every  piece  of  "*£taiida*d*  Ware  bears 
■  our  "gXanfavd"  "Green  and  Gold"  guarantee  label, 
and  has  our  trade-mark  "^tendaiHf  cast  on  the  outside. 
Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is 
not  "^tandatcT  Ware.  Refuses  ubstitutes—  they  are  all 
i"feror  and  will  cost  more  in  the  end.  The  word 
"Standard"  is  stamped  on  all  our  nickeled  brass  fittings : 
specify  them  and  see  that  you  get  the  genuine  trimmings 
with  your  bath  and  lavatory,  etc. 

be  procured  from  any  plumber  at  a  cost  approximating  $34.00 — 


Address ^tattdard  jSattitat©  H)l9-  C0-,Dep.35,Pittsburgh,  U.S.A. 

Office  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :     'jStMkfod*  Building,  35-37  West  3 1st  Street 
London,  England,  22  Holburn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Streets 

Pittsburgh  Showrooms:  949  Penn  Avenue 
Louisville:  325-329  West  Main  Street  Cleveland:  208-210  Huron  Street 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  to  Demand  in  a 
Closet 


Absolute   cleanliness 
assured  by  Ivater  ca-.  ^,| 
pacily    and  Ividth    of' 
water  surface  in  bom. 


Water  jet  at  bottom 
of  hotel.  Mich  cleanses 
the  inside  of  the  trap, 
and  insures  botvl  being 
absolutely  leashed  out. 


Water  seal  of  unusual 
depth,  making  escape 
of  sen 


s  elver 
sible 


gas   impos- 


-V 


-i, 


Vacuum  chamber  into 
which  entire  contents 
of  bolvl  are  drawn  by 
syphonic  action. 


To  know  what  a  closet  should  be 
to  be  safe,  study  the  sectional  view  show- 
ing the  principle  and  action  of  the  Sy-Clo  Closet. 
If  your  closet  is  not  self-cleaning,  odorless,  positive  in  its 
action  when  flushed,  replace  it  with  the  Sy-Clo, — "the  closet  of  health". 
The  Sy-Clo  Closet  overcomes  the  offensive  and  dangerous  faults  of 
the  common  closet  of  the  wash-out  variety  by  its  syphonic  action.  In 
addition  to  a  copious  flush  of  water  from  above,  a  powerful  jet  of  water 
enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  This  starts  the  flow  of  water  over  the 
retaining  rim  into  the  soil  pipe,  where  a  vacuum,  or  suction  is  formed, 
into  which  the  entire  contents  of  the  bowl  are  drawn.  If  your  closet 
merely  empties  without  thoroughly  washing  the  bowl,  replace  it  with  the 


k 


The  Sy-Clo  Closet  as  shown  by  the  illustration  of  the  sectional  view, 
is  formed  in  a  single  piece — fine  hand-moulded  china — without  a  crack  or 
crevice  where  impurity  can  lodge.  Unaffected  by  water,  acid  or  wear. 
No  enamel  to  chip  or  crack.  If  your  closet  is  different  in  any  respect,  it 
is  unsafe.     Replace  it  with  the  Sy-Clo. 

The  name  "Sy-Ci.o"  on  a  closet  guarantees  that  it  is  made  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Potteries  Selling  Company,  of  the  best  materials,  and  with  the 
aiil  of  the  best  engineering  skill,  and  has  the  united  endorsement  of  eighteen  of  the 
leading  potteries  of  America. 

I'KKK.  Send  us  the  name  of  your  plumber,  and  we  will  Bend  you  a 
-valuable  booklet  "  Household  Health  ''.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  be  certain 
of  the  sanitation  of  your  home,  and  may  explain  the  cause  of  past  illnesses 
you  have  never  understood. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
Sy-Clo  Closet. 

POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


B  thiol  abootd  bs  warm   ud  light.     Blankata  »n<1 

'   wpifthl 

Paper  Blankets 

M 
ill  not   -lip. 

n|    \   \%  ell-knoaa  it  Ncl- 
inl  llli-  Principle.   \\  ,,,„  bi  t» 
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\\  HITKI.  \W    PAPKB  GOODi  CO. 

I>.|il      •;.   (   iim iimi.tl,   Ohio 


6\(\  This  Company  pays  6  per  cent. 
'      a  year  on  Certificates  of  De- 
posit running  for  two  years  or  longer. 

These  certificates  are  issued  in 
denominations  of  $ioo,  and  are 
backed  by  actual  improved  real  es- 
tate security  of  over  three  times  their 
face  value. 

They  are  as  safe  as  a  govern- 
ment bond,  yet  are  within  reach  of 
almost  anyone. 

5  per  cent,  on  savings  subject 
to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

Write  to-day  for  the  book. 
CALVERT 
MORTGAGE  &    DEPOSIT   CO., 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


In  lands  forbid  to  mortal  breath, 

What  secrets  are  unloosed  of  them?" 

' '  I  heard  what  games  the  children's  feet  were  winging 

There  in    your  markets  met, 
I   heard   the   price   two   tiny  birds  were  bringing — 

That    I    remember    yet." 

"Nay,  Lord,  but  show  some  wonder  done, 
Now,  or  in  times  ere  times  begun, 

That  flashes  forth  thy  Deity; 
Light  with  a  look  a  new-made  world, 
Or  stay  the  swift  hours  onward  whirled, 

Till   we   forget   Gcthsemane." 

"I  knew,  I  knew,  ere  Eden's  rose  was  blowing, 

Prick  of  the  twisted  thorn — 
The  nails,  the  darkness,  and  the  warm  blood  flowing 

I  knew — and  I  was  born." 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (December). 


Kyrie  Eleison. 

By  Elsie  Casseigne  King. 

I  feel  the  beat  of  thy  wakening  pulse 

Under   my   maiden   breast, 

And  a  stir  of  life  within  my  heart, 

And  a  sound  of  voices  blest, 

Close  to  my  ear;  and  rising  high 

Is  the  Star  of  prophecy — 

0  little  Son,  O  little  Son, 
But  what  of  Calvary? 

1  hear  the  song  that  the  angels  sing, 
And  the  shepherds  quaint  come  down 
From  the  Syrian  hills  to  worship  thee 
And  the  light  of  thy  spirit  crown 
Sheds  its  rays  on  mighty  kings 
Humble,  with  bended  knee — 

0  little   Son,   O  little   Son, 
But  what  of  Calvary? 

My  eyes  are  strained  to  a  vision  sad. 
At  the  end  of  troubled  years 

1  seem  to  see  an  evil  throng 
And  a  day  of  scalding  tears. 

There  are  shadowed  thorns  upon  thy  brow, 
And  a  dark,  cruel  cross  I  see — 
O  little  Son,  O  little  Son, 
There  cometh  Calvary! 

Thy  baby  hand  in  mine  I  hold, 
And  scan  the  dimpled  palm. 

0  God,  there  are  marks  of  wounds  therein 
And  I  may  not  save  from  harm! 

1  may  hold  thee  close  and  writhe  in  vain 
In  a  mother's  agony — 

O  little  Son,   O  little   Son, 
There  cometh  Calvary! 
-From  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (December). 


Glory  of  Winter. 

By  Curtis  Hidden  Page. 

What  joy  to  face  the  sting  of  the  air,  to  feel 
The  hard  and  hale  and  hearty  buffeting  air, 

To  meet  the  rush  of  the  rollicking  winds  a-reel. 
To  call  to  the  cold  in  his  caves  and  fling  him  a 

dare ! 

Shout  loud  to  the  spirit  of  snow  and  challenge  him 
forth. 
Beg  of  the  sleet  to  bite  and  the  frost  be  bold. 
Hail  to   the  winds  of  Winter,  come  down  from  the 
North ! 
Thrill   body  and   nerve   and   brain   with   the  sting 
of  the  cold! 

Bathe  all  thy  being  deep  in  the  stream  of  the  storm. 

And  drink  long  drafts,  lung-full,  of  its  free-flung 

•  d. 

Till  every   vein  is   aglow   and   throbbing   and  warm. 

Thrilled   through  and  through  with  the  health  of 

the  leaping  blood. 

So  bathe  thy  soul  in  the  joy  of  unyielding  strife, 
A  bitter  cordial  to  sweeten  the  taste  of  life. 

— From  AppUton's   Magazine    t  December). 
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Four  Superb 

Color  Pictures 

By 

Maxfield 

Parrish 


The 


M/miELO     PARRISH     CAI.E1»\« 

M 

^j 

IhtI  Ftp? 

FOR      THE      YEAR      1907 

The  original  paintings 
of  these  subjects  have 
lately  been  exhibited  in 
the  principal  art  galleries 
of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis, 
Grand    Rapids,    etc. 


Maxfield  Parrish  Calendar 


COPVRIQHT    1906   BY   P.  F.  COLLIER   &   SON 


Spring 


For  1907 

THIS  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  calendars 
ever  produced.  The  subjects  are  three-color  repro- 
ductions and  include  "Spring,"  "Summer"  (shown 
below),  and  "Harvest" — the  best  of  Mr.  Parrish's  recent 
paintings — now  being  exhibited  in  the  principal  American  art 
galleries.  It  makes  an  ideal  Christmas  gift.  When  the  cal- 
endars have  served  their  purpose,  each  subject  may  be  framed 
— making  handsome  pictures  for  the  den,  library,  or  parlor. 
Printed  in  full  colors  and  mounted  on  fine  art  paper  and  bound 
with   heavy  tasselated  silk  cord.      Flat  in   boxes,   S2.50  list. 

Go  to  the  best  stationery,  book,  art,  pic- 
ture,  jewelry,   or  department    store    in 
your  town  and  ask  for  this  calendar. 
They  have  it  or  can  get  it.     Insist 
upon  seeing  it. 


If  they  will  not  get  a  copy  for  you,  send  money-order  direct     /  ^°  ^ \$&  .$■■>    <j 

to  us  and  we  will  ship   the   calendar  boxed,  and  packed     /   &    ^P  <*r     ^     *^     <-c 

flat,    express  charges  prepaid.      Address  /    **    Nc-     ^  ^ •  4?'  a    J 

v  ^  <&  ■*?    £*   ^  .^N 


C0PYBI6HT    1806   BY   P.  f.  COLLIEB  &  SON 

Summer 


CALENDAR    DEPARTMENT 

P.    F.    COLLIER    &    SON 

414  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 


^^°,o  •  VVV 


BE  SURE  AND   READ  COUPON 


rjr&Jr 


r£}f~f^ 


1  ^  x^  y  4C 


*£+**-, 


cu  ^ 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOK 


^Wernicke 


;cases 


TPHE  presentation  of  a  set  of 
9lol>«^V«ri)ickt  "Elastic"  Book 
Cases  performs  a  double  service  by  ex- 
tending a  recognition  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  recipient,  while  reflecting  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  giver. 

Both  naturally  realize  that  no  other 
article  of  furniture  combines  to  so  great 
an  extent  the  elements  of  utility  and 
beauty,  while  allowing  such  free  exer- 
cise of  individual  taste  in  the  matter  of 
jSelection  and  arrangement. 

Discriminating  buyers  know  that  the 
term  "  BlofctA^roicke"  instantly  identi- 
fies the  best  sectional  book-case  obtain- 
able. Made  in  both  dead  and  polish 
finish — quartered  oak  and  mahogany. 
Carried  in  stock  by  over  I  200  agents. 
Prices  uniform  everywhere.  Where 
not  represented  we  ship  on  approval, 
freight  paid. 

Write  for  Catalogue  M  106,  con- 
taining color  supplement  showing  seven 
different  finishes  appropriate  for  libraries. 

3ke  9lobo%?crmcke(?o. 

CINCINNATI. 

'WUM'H    STORES:      NEW    YORK,    380-382    Broadway; 
BOSTON,  91.93  Federal  3t .;  CHICAGO,  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 


THrcclfrom  tht  Jlrtist's 
Studio 

4  Queens 

(Heart*,  Dtaaoads, 

CIbJm,    Spade*.) 

A  dainty  conceit,  «-* 
and  published  in  the  m<>  I 
tiv»-  maniier,    Jusl  the  thiol 

For  Den  or  Library 

Nt'ilniiH  » ould    be  nu 

Exquisitely   colored]  on 

reliant     mounts, 

1 1x90,  rendj  foi   framing 

or  m iiIk.h'  calendar  i>"i-     « 

riRhi  bj  '  direi  1 

1     $1.00 

- 

many 

John  C.  Ftohn 
i  0  W  Hue, 


BOOK  PLATES 


I"  OK      X    M   A   B 

UIFTH        1,00(1    tol 

O01  thereabouts. 

dea  ii ml  «i'  w  ill  x-ini  free,  roujrti  sketch,  estimate 

Kmklel    mi    li'inh   Plat*  '  <  entury 

uuiiciiriK.  1  leveland.  O. 

Old    II  on  I.-    iim'1    M  n  I  ll  ■  I  Iluilghl    mill  Sold 


PERSONAL. 

From    Switchman    to    Railroad    President.- 

James  T.  Harahan,  who  replaces  Stuyvesant  Fish 
as  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  is 
described  in  the  directories  as  having  "entered 
railway  service"  in  i86t,  but  the  books  neglect  to 
say  that  he  entered  it  in  overalls,  as  switchman  in 
the  yards  at  Alexandria,  Va.  Within  eight  years, 
however,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
Shelby  Railroad,  and  a  few  years  later  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
Since  then  he  has  been  in  the  management  of  a 
considerable  number  of  important  roads  in  the 
South  and  Middle  West.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  who  relates  these  facts  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  his  personality  : 

As  he  appears  at  work  in  his  office  Harahan  more 
resembles  a  prosperous,  middle-aged  farmer,  who 
has  called  concerning  a  shipment  of  wheat,  than  the 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central.  He  is  of  medium 
height  and  build,  having  lost  his  corpulent  appear- 
ance within  the  last  few  years.  His  head  is  large 
and  so  are  all  of  his  features;  his  forehead  the 
higher  because  of  steadily  encroaching  baldness; 
his  eyes  betoken  shrewdness  and  geniality;  his  nose 
prominent,  the  upper  lip  covered  with  a  stringy 
mustache,  and  the  lower  jaw  cleft  and  resolute. 
His  attire  is  extremely  simple,  smacking  of  the 
"old  school,"  with  the  collar  open  at  the  throat  and 
flaring.  He  is  a  well-preserved  man,  but  his  age — 
63 — is  apparent. 

He  is  slow  to  speak  on  any  subject;  his  manner 
of  speech  betrays  excess  of  caution,  born,  perhaps, 
of  experience.  It  is  told  that  one  day  years  ago, 
a  newspaper  reporter,  unknown  to  Harahan,  called 
him  up  on  the  telephone,  representing  himself  as 
the  reporter  from  another  newspaper,  in  whom 
Harahan  had  great  confidence,  thus  obtaining  from 
the  railway  man  a  valuable  bit  of  information  under 
pledge  of  secrecy.  The  next  day  Harahan  dis- 
covered how  he  had  been  tricked.  Since  then 
Harahan  talks  with  no  one  concerning  business 
over  the  telephone.  If  the  business  is  urgent  he 
has  his  secretary  talk  for  him. 

Instances  are  on  record  when  in  personal  inter- 
views he  has  considered  too  strict  adherence  to  verac- 
ity inadvisable.  Such  an  instance  was  his  assurance, 
given  the  press  on  his  return  to  Chicago,  November 
2,  that  he  had  been  away  on  an  inspection  trip,  and 
knew  nothing  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Central  to  take  place  in  New  York  city,  when,  as  it 
afterward  transpired,  he  had  just  returned  from 
Gotham  and  there  had  affixt  his  signature  to  a  call 
for  the  special  meeting. 

It  can  be  said  safely  that  Harahan,  while  execu- 
tive head  of  the  Central,  will  be  a  faithful  subordi- 
nate of  the  man  who  put  him  in  his  present  position 
— Harriman.  There  will  be  no  discord,  because 
Harahan  is  discreet — his  ambition  has  metes  and 
bounds.  Charles  M.  Hayes,  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  who  refused  to  execute  the  orders 
of  Harriman  after  the  latter  had  acquired  control 
of  that  road,  and  whom  Harriman  forthwith  induced 
to  resign  by  the  payment  of  a  money  consideration, 
is  an  object-lesson  that  will  not  be  ignored  by 
Harahan. 


Christmas  in  the  German  Emperor's  Family. 

— Emperor  William  of  Germany  is  generally  depicted 

as  one  of  the  most ,  dignified  of  monarchs,   a  man 

whose  sense  of  his  own  dignity  is  sometimes  almost 

ridiculously     exaggerated.      Wolf    von     Schierbrand, 

in  the  December  Lippincott's  Magazine,  contributes 

a    few   side-lights   on    this   weakness   of   the    Kaiser. 

lie    admits    that    there    are    often    grounds    for    the 

popular  belief  in  Emperor  William's  pride  in  himself, 

"Hut  to  see   tin-   Kaiser  at   Christmas  is 

a  man  who  has  shed  all  these  pretdhsions  of 

i.    niie    who     has  Btept     down     from     his 

1    plain    burgher,    over- 

ing    with    the   milk     of    human-kindness."      He 


FREE 


Write  For  This  10c.  Can 

of  Johnson's  Prepared 

Wax   and  Try  it  on 

Your    Furniture. 

We  want  everyone  to  know  that  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax  is  the  finest  preparation  in 
the  world  for  cleaning,  preserving  and  polish- 
ing furniture,  and  will  therefore  send,  upon 
request,  a  10c.  can  to  prove  our  claim. 
Send  us  your  name  with  two  2-ct.  stamps  for 
partial  postage  and  we  will  forward  the  can 
free. 

You  apply  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  with 
cloth  to  any  finished  wood  and  rub  to  a 
polish  with  dry  cloth.  It  cleans,  preserves 
and  polishes  the  wood  in  one  operation. 

JOHNSONS 
PREPARED    WAX 

"A  Complete  Finish  and  Polish  for  All  Wood." 

For  Furniture,  Woodwork  and  Floors 

It  produces  a  beautiful,  lasting  and  sani- 
tary finish  and  polish  to  which  dirt  and  dust 
will  not  adhere.  It  will  not  show  scratches, 
blister,  peel  off  or  crack.  Fine  for  linoleum, 
oilcloth  and  leather.  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax  is  sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint — 10  and 
25  ct.  packages  and  larger  size  cans. 

If  you  will  mention  edition  LD  12  we  will 
send  you  in  addition  to  free  sample,  our  new 
illustrated  48-page  book,  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture," 
complimentary.     Write  to-day. 

S.    C.   JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities" 


Living=Music=Box 

is  the  registered  name  for  my 

genuine 

Geisler-Andreasberg-Roller 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  50863 
a  pp*1*  i.il-!»red  strain  of  Canaries 
directly  imported  from  our  own 
ii  it.  heries  in  Germany.  Th  i 
i  s  entirety  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary Canary,  and  fir  superior  to 
anything  you  have  ever  heavd.  It  is 
simply   marvelous  how  a  little     bird 

like  this  can  hrme  forth  BUcfa  a 
volume  of  sweet,  rich,  melodious 
times. 

Guaranteed  Day  and  Night  C: 
Songsters  ^° 

Other  Varieties  from  $9  Hi'' 

Sent    by    express   anywhere    in    th* 

l'.  s.  or  Canada,  stive  arrival  Hi  express  office  guaranteed, 

Hewn  re   of  Imitator*.   Cage   and    bird's    inside    w  ng    must   be 
stumped  with  my  registered  Trade-Mark,  "Livinf-MuMi 
nut  genuine. 

Vnhii'.  i.  Oahu,  Hawaii,  April  «1.  190ft. 
Received  my  Geieler-Roller  in  perfei  t  condition.      I  n<  v< 
suchsvreel  notas  U-fore.     Thank  yon,   Mr,    Geialer,  lor  your  Uir 
treatment  I     I-  l^urse, 

i  illustrated  catalog,  booklet,  and  testimonish 

GEISLI-R'S  BIRD  STORb,  Dept.  78,  Omaha,  Neb. 

LnrfTtt  Hail  Ord«r  Bird  House  in  the  World.     EMitb.  1MB.      . 


V^ 


SONG 


POEMS    WANTED, 

Musical    Compositions. 


I/,      Also 

Musical    torn  positions.      We  JP«y 
Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularise. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charno. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  C0.187  W.  7th  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


tod  to  mention  the  puhllrathm  when  writlnR  to  advertisers. 
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then  gives  some  few  pictures  of  the  Emperor  at  this 
season  of  the  year: 

livery  Christmas  Eve,  when  early  dusk  Kathers  in 
a  northern  clime,  wrapt  in  an  ample  cape  mantle, 
wholly  unattended  and  not  easily  recognizable,  it 
,  custom  to  stroll  through  his  park  around  the 
Neues  Palais,  where  the  boughs  are  laden  with 
leathery    snow,    and    then    through    Potsdam.      His 

pockets  are  full  oi  gold  and  silver  pieces,  and  like 
another  Santa  Claus  he  distributes  his  bounty  to 
the  children  and  humbler  folk  he  meets.  Nobody 
is  overlooked — the  men  at  the  sentry-boxes;  the 
park  laborers  and  the  white-haired  gardeners  in 
Sans-Souei;  the  crippled  veteran  and  the  sturdy 
ir — each  and  every  one  receives  his  dole. 
Often  he  pays  at  Christmas  debts  of  courtesy 
Incurred  during  the  year.  To  Baron  von  Lyncker, 
his  marshal  of  the  household,  he  sent  a  magnificent 
present  (worth  about  $10,000),  a  chest  of  solid 
silver  plate,  in  recognition  of  the  extra  and  rather 
vexatious  labors  that  official  had  had  to  perform 
during  the  year  1900,  the  year  when  the  Crown 
Prince  attained  his  majority.  To  Dr.  von  Leuthold, 
his  body  physician,  he  handed  a  fine  gold  repeater, 
set  in  precious  stones  and  bearing  the  motto 
" Suavitcr  in  modo,  jortiter  in  re."  This  had  reference 
to  a  past  difference  in  opinion  between  the  doctor 
and  his  imperial  patient. 

In  the  royal  household  the  Christmas  festivities 
are  conducted  on  an  elaborate  scale,  and  yet,  we  are 
told,  in  the  same  spirit  which  makes  the  day  dear 
to  the  heart  of  all  the  German  people.  Of  the 
manner  of  distributing  the  gifts  we  read: 

The  Bescheerung  (as  the  distribution  of  gifts 
under  the  spreading  Christmas  tree  is  called  in 
Germany)  is  divided  into  two  parts.  First  comes 
the  one  of  the  members  of  the  imperial  household 
from  the  meanest  kitchen  scullion  upward,  and 
this  takes  place  in  a  large  gallery  of  the  Neues 
Palais.     Hundreds  of  small  tables  are  placed  there, 


NO  MEDICINE 
But  Change  of  Food  Gave  Final  Relief 


Most  diseases  start  in  the  alimentary  canal 
— stomach  and  bowels. 

A  great  deal  of  our  stomach  and  bowel 
troubles  come  from  eating  too  much  starchy 
and  greasy  food. 

The  stomach  does  not  digest  any  of  the 
starchy  food  we  eat — white  bread,  pastry, 
potatoes,  oats,  etc.  — these  things  are  digested 
in  the  small  intestines,  and  if  we  eat  too 
much,  as  most  of  us  do,  the  organs  that 
should  digest  this  kind  of  food  are  overcome 
by  excess  of  work,  so  that  fermentation, 
indigestion,  and  a  long  train  of  ails  result. 

To  much  fat  also  is  hard  to  digest  and  this 
is  changed  into  acids,  sour  stomach,  belch- 
ing gas,  and  a  bloated,  heavy  feeling. 

In  these  conditions  a  change  from  indi- 
gestible foods  to  Grape-Nuts  will  work 
wonders  in  not  only  relieving  the  distress 
but  in  building  up  a  strong  digestion,  clear 
brain  and  steady  nerves.  A  Wash,  woman 
writes : 

"About  five  years  ago  I  suffered  with  bad 
stomach— dyspepsia,  indigestion,  constipa- 
tion— caused,  I  know  now,  from  eating 
starchy  and  greasy  food. 

"I  doctored  for  two  years  without  any 
benefit.  The  doctor  told  me  there  was  no 
cure  for  me.  I  couldnoteat  anything  with- 
out suffering  severe  pain  in  my  back  and 
sides,  and  I  became  discouraged. 

"  A  friend  recommended  Grape-Nuts  and 
T  began  to  nse  it.  In  less  than  two  weeks  I 
hegan  to  feel  better  and  inside  of  two  months 
I  was  a  well  woman  and  have  been  ever 
since. 

"  I  can  eat  anything  I  wish  with  pleasure. 
We  eat  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  for  breakfast 
and  are  very  fond  of  it."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "  There's  a  reason." 


"Fancy  Dress  Card  Parties" 


YOU  need  no  longer  worry  about  entertaining:. 
Wc  will  tell  you  how  to  entertain  with  Con- 
gress Cards  in  so  many  novr-1  ways  that  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  of  each  entertainment  will 
never  flag  for  a  moment. 

All  we  ask,  in  return,  is  that  you  will  try  Congress 
Cards. 

For  we  know  that  if  you  do  try  Congress  Cards, 
you  will  never  play  with  any  others. 

Congress  Cards  are  not  ordinary  cards. 

You  find  In  them  a  quality— an  exclusiveness, 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  refined  surroundings. 

They  have  magnetic  playing  qualities  which 
make  them  a  most  suitable  basis  for  your  enter- 
taining. 

That  is  why  your  guests, 
once  seated  with  crisp  new 
packs  of  Congress  Cards, 
will  entertain  themselves. 

And  now,  for  novelty  in 
your  entertainments,  we 
have  published  a  book, 
"Entertaining  with  Cards." 

Among  the  many  enter- 
tainments fully  described  in 
this  book  are: 

"Fancy  Dress  Card  Parties" 

(Historical  Card  Party,  Shakespearean  Card  Party,  Dickens  Card 
Party,  Masquerade  Party.) 
"Costumes  may  be  of  miscellaneous  character,  or  may  bo  con- 
fined to  historical  personages, Dickens  or  Shakespearean  characters, 
etc  ,  at  t  10  discretion  of  the  hostess.    Invitations   for  a  Shakca- 
pearean  Card  Party  may  read. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Smith. 
Greeting: 
"Lend  thy  serious  hearing  to  what  I  shall  unfold."— Hamlet. 
"Sir  (and  Lady),  you  aro  very  welcome  to  our  house. 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  t  an  words, 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtes ■•." 

—Merchant  of  Venice . 
"Say,  what  abridgment 

Hive  you  f  r  this  evening?" — Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
"Whist  will  be  the  pastime— passing  ex  caller  t." 

—Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
"It  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come 
Let  not  my  letter." — Merchant  of  Venice. 
ipril  twenty-first,  at  eight  o'clock.         Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Brown. 


/"^ongress 
V^  Cards 


"Tally  Cards  may  be  decorated  with  pen  or 
brush  Stratford  scenes,  or  with  illustrations  of 
scenes  from  Shakespeare's  plays." 

Prizes,  favors,  appropriate  and  inexpensive 
decorations,  costumes,  menus,  etc.,  are  easily 
arranged  by  following  the  directions  in  this  book. 
Under  the  same  heading  of  "Fancy  Dress  Card 
Parties,"  the  book  describes  celebrations  in 
honor  of  our  Presidents  in  rotation;  Masquerade 
Card  Parties,  etc.  The  cards  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  these  entertainments  are  Congress  Cards, 
with  In  Old  Madrid,  Parisian,  George  Washington, 
Chefoo,  Minuet,  Pocahontas,  and  other  fancy  cos 
tume  backs. 

The  backs  of  Congress 
Cards  are  miniature  art 
gems  reproduced  from  ex- 
clusive pp.intin^s  and  so 
beautiful  that  they  arc  often 
framed. 

You  have  over  one  hun- 
dred designs,  subjects  and 
decorative    schemes     to 
choose  from — all  in  the  rich 
est  colors  and  gold. 
The     faces    cf   Congress 
Cards  are  distinctly  printed  and  the  corner  indexet 
are  large— legible. 

Congress  Cards  are  perfectly  uniform  in  size  and 
thickness,  edges  smooth  and  even,  and  finished 
with  pure  burnished  gold-leaf. 

They  are  smooth,  slippery  and  snappy,  with  a 
dealing  and  playing  quality  that  puts  vim  into  any 
card  game. 

They  "feel"  good  to  your  hands  nnd  you  appreciate 
th  'ir  quality  the  minute  you  run  them  through  your 
fingers. 

Sample  pack,  prepaid,  50  cents,  if  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  the  buck  you  watit.  Seudusthre  ■  two-cent  stamps 
for  mailing  expenses  or  the  seal  which  fastens  the  inside 
wraprer  or  Congress  Cards,  nDd  we  will  send  book  and 
illustrations  of  nil  Conpress  designs. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards  if  yon 
will  suggest  any  new  n"d  suit?ble  fo^m  of  card  entfr- 
tainment  or  or  v  novel  feature  for  card  parlies  not  found 
in  our  book. 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Station  X,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


DESKS  KILL  THOUSANDS 

in  conjunction  with  ordinary'  suspenders.  Desk  contraction 
of  the  lungs  is  fatal.  Scientific  facts,  figures,  and  illustra- 
tions free  to  all  desk  workers  and  school  boys.  Send  2c 
stamp. 

THE  RADIUMITE  COMPANY 


Department  450. 


1545  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


FOR    PHYSICIANS 

The  Influence  of  tlie  Wind  on  ilie  Body 

By  Dr.  PAUL  DUBOIS,    University  of  Berne 
Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin 
"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.    There  is 
food  for  thought  in,  above,   below,  and  all  around  every 
line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

Cloib,  50  cents  net ;  by  mall  54  cents. 
FUNK    &    WAONALLS    COMPANY,    New    York 


THE  FORM  ERECT 

obtained  vrjtbnut  harness   or  binding 
braces,     T.lK  VITALITY  SUSPEND- 
BR   scientifically   constrnited    to  mi  ke 
the  large  utmnsj  muerles  of  the  t»  <  k  <  %rr$ 
the  weight  of  the  trousers — through  the  un 
conscious    I  iw    of  equipoise,    th*-   tberi    \» 
thrown  out,  with  abdomen  bark — injuring  free 
heart    circulntiou — sorni      hmg     action — deep 
g— natural  digestion       A   Bwipender, 
not  n  h  intern,      II  your  dealer  does  not  keej>  them 
we  will  pend  by  ir.nl  po-tp-iil  ftlaOfk     Vitality 
Booklet  for  the  asking.    THE  I'KKI-'KC- 
TIOIV   MFG.    CO.,    Uox   SO,   4.IU.1KD.   OHIO. 


fTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
Xlt^fA*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
/|jl|/every  where  trees  are  giown.  Free 
^if  Catalog  of  superb  fruits—  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-SUrk  ko's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Headers  or  Thk  literary  Digest  are  asxea  to  mention  tDe  puoiication  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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If  you  want  comfort,  you 
must  buy  a  Franklin. 

You  can't  get  comfort  in  a  car  with 
half-elliptic  springs  or  metal  frame.  It 
magnifies  inequalities  into  bumps;  turns 
car-tracks  into  jolts;  and  makes  the  average 
road  a  continuous  strain. 

Franklin  wood-sills  with  Franklin  full- 
elliptic  spring-suspension  neulralize  these 
inevitable  shocks,  and  give  a  comfort  that 
makes  motoring  the  complete  pleasure  that 
it  ought  to  be. 

Part  of  Franklin  comfort  is  absence  of 
trouble.  Light  weight — avoids  tire-trouble. 
Air-cooled — no  freezing  troubles. 

Why  don't  you  send  for  Whitman's  story  "Across  America 
in  a  Franklin"?  We  want  you  to  have  it;   also  catalogue. 


Shaft-Drive  Runabout  $1800 

i  cylinder  Light  Touring-car  $1850 


4-cylinder  Touring-car  $2800 
6=cylinder  Touring-car  $4000 


Prices  in  standard  colors  and  equipment,  f.o.b.  Syracuse. 
Special  upholstery,  equipment  and  colors,  extra. 


H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


m 


105  — inch  wheel—  base 
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CHARMING   GLIMPSES    OF  A   FASCINATING    LAND 

THINGS    SEEN 
I  IN     MOROCCO 

B]     I.  J,   ■>  WV-OY 

Author  nf  "  Dan 

titmmi  nt,"  "  UtdiU  «  Manna,"  1 It ■.. 

•■inn   ict  vivify  it.     1 1 

i. il.lv  in  tl 

..[   ill.    Mo 
•  irdly  l.ul  lobe  j  d  %\ ii I ■  profit 

.ill  who  would  know  something 
•  •;//;. 

aim):,. 

■  H  u.sau  s  COMPANY,  Publisher,  si  w  \oKk 
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Add  I ;j  to  the  Dividend 
Add  25;,'  to  the  Income 


5°/o 


ndw  yield  I  per  cent., "and 
J-  we  pay  you  5  percent.,  we  increase  your 
percent.  Before  you  deal  with  us 
we  shall  expect. to  satisfy  you  of  our  unques- 
tioned reliability.  Lei  us  place  the  matter 
before  you  properly  by  correspondence. 

Assets.  •1,750,000. 

I   ~ttll.IMl.il    ||    trill*. 

Itnnkii.L'   llr|.l.  SiipiTiittion. 

Earnings  paid  from  daj   n - 
oelved  tti  day  withdrawn. 

Letten  of   Inquii 
an. I  promptly  answered. 

Itiilii.t .  liit  Snilnirs  nn.l   I  .tin  n  t  >,. 

iu  niii(t.,  Hi  ndwaj.    Raw  1  „rk 


each  covered  with  presents,  and  the  whole  scene  is 
dominated  by  a  Christmas  tree,  a  perfect  giant  of 
its  kind,  and  magnificently  vivid  with  its  myriad  of 
varicolored  candles,  stars,  and  crescents  of  gold  and 
silver,  crystal  icicles,  iridescent  snowballs,  and 
hundreds  of  other  glittering  baubles.  Each  and 
every  one  of  the  servants,  higher  and  lower  officials. 
•  ,ken  to  personally  by  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin,  an! 
the  meritorious  old  servitors  are  slapped  on  the 
shoulder  and  greeted  with  a  few  kindly  phr 
The  bowing  and  scraping,  hand-kissing,  and  formal 
expressions  of  thanks  having  at  last  come 
close,  the  second  part  of  the  Bescheerung  takes 
place. 

That  is  the  one  exclusively  for  the  imperial  family 
themselves.  It  always  takes  place  in  the  Mu- 
schelsaal — that  immense  hall  in  the  Neues  Palais 
the  decoration  of  which  is  in  mother-of-pearl  and 
beautiful  sea-shells  and  clusters  of  coral  of  every 
kind. 

For  this  evening  the  hall  is  bordered  on  each 
side  by  evergreens,  holly,  and  mistletoe,  forming 
two  graceful  hedges  wherein  dark  green  is  enlivened 
by  scarlet  berries,  making  a  fine  effect.  A  beauti- 
ful little  structure  representative  of  the  Manger, 
showing  the  Christ-child,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and 
the  shepherd  kings  in  adoration,  is  set  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall.  This  is  always  the  special  task 
of  the  Kaiser  himself. 

There  is  a  medium-sized  tree  for  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Kaiserin,  and  a  small  one  for  each  of  their 
children — all  in  a  row,  with  a  plethora  of  gifts  be- 
neath. For  days  previous  the  Muschelsaal  has 
been  forbidden  ground  for  the  children,  even  for 
the  darling  of  the  family,  Princess  Victoria  Louise, 
now  a  tall,  slender  girl  of  thirteen.  They,  the 
brothers  and  sister,  have  been  playing  hide-and- 
seek  with  their  own  gifts  (all  purchased  out  of  their 
by  no  means  extravagant  allowance  of  pocket 
money),  and  now  the  happy  moment  has  arrived 
to  bring  them  out 

When  the  Bescheerung  is  in  full  blast,  every- 
where are  heard  cries  of  "Oh!"  and  "Ah!"  De- 
light, surprize,  and  gratitude  on  all  sides.  Mother 
and  father  smothered  under  a  shower  of  kis 
their  children  running  to  and  fro,  inspecting  breath- 
lessly newly  unearthed  treasures  or  eying  those  of 
brother  and  sister.  Most  captivating  the  stern  Ka'ser 
is  then,  as,  standing  before  his  own  "lay-out,"  he 
shows  all  the  boyish  good-nature  and  curiosity  of 
his  sons — poking  his  nose  into  this  box  or  that 
case,  making  pretense  of  being  unable  to  untie  a 
parcel  wrapt  up  with  particular  cunning,  glancing 
through  some  new  books  or  a  portfolio  of  rare 
prints,  smiling,  laughing,  and  shouting,  and  being 
a  child  again  among  children. 

Intrinsically,  the  gifts  of  the  Empress  are  a! 
of   greatest   value.      Her   husband   made   it   a    | 
from  the  start  to  present  to  her,  every  year,  s 
fine  addition  to  her  stock  of  jewelry,  artistic  fans, 
carvings,    rare   laces,    costly   knick-knacks,    or   some 
chef  d'cBuvre  of   craftsmanship.      Nearly  every  year, 
tho,    he   includes    some    handiwork    of   his    own — an 
album  of  sketches,   etc.     Thus,   after  the   Palestine 
trip  which  he  and  his  wife  took  in  1898,  he  presented 
to  her  at  Christmas  following  a  collection  of  water- 
colors,  descriptive  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  they 
had  witnessed. 

A  supper,    served    strictly   en    fomille,    wind 
this   evening   of   evenings.      Certainly   no   Christmas 
in  all  Germany  brings  more  happiness  than  that    in 
tiie  imperial  family. 


"Ought  to  be  read  by  e'bery  young  man" 

Starting  in  Life 

What  Each  Calling  in  Life  Offers 
Ambitious  Boys    and    Yourvg  Men 

By  NATH  L  C.  FOWLER.  Jr. 

With    the    co-operation    of  nearly  100  representative 
men  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
An  intensely  practical  hook,  heartily  endorsed  by  all 
who  have  read  it.    All  the  leading  professions, 
and  businesses  are  considered.     Illustrated,  44,'  pages, 
cloth.     Price  $1.50  net;  postpaid  £1 .66. 

LITTLE.  BROWN  «t  CO..  Publishers. 

P.O.  Box  2158  Boston.  Mass. 

C#"  Send  for  complete  descriptive  pamphlet 
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Women    Balloonist*. — A    long    list    of    women 

aeronauts  in  France  is  given  by  Mr.  Paul  Peltier  in 

La    Rgvue    lllustni    (Paris),    quoted    in    the    I 

Transcript,      lie  represents  them  as  laughing  at  the 

of   clanger,   and  declaring   the  sport   "perfectly 

charming." 

Mine     Albert   Omer-Decugis   can    boast   of   a   sky- 

journey    which    many    of    her    masculine    colleagues 

might    envy    her.      Indeed,    the   trip   lasted    thirteen 

including    an    entire    night.      A    woman    must 

'  ly  nerves  and  a  cool  head  to  stand  a 

.in       She   must    also   have  a  pretty   vigorous 

mind  in  order  to  note  and  report  her  impressions  as 

accurately  as  Mine.  Omer-l>'         i     does 

"My  dominant    sensation  during    thai    long  jour- 
said  she,   "was  one  of  perfect  security." 
"Security!" 

"Yes,  the  most  absolute,  and  a  reasonable  sensa- 
tion, too,  I  assure  you.  In  the  first  place,  balloon- 
ing fascinates  me  beyond  everything,  but  my  mind 
■wasn't  riveted  wholly  upon  the  fun  I  was  having. 
I  kepi  thinking  of  all  the  precautions  that  had  been 
taken,  of  all  that  we  now  know  of  aeronautics,  and 
I  told  myself  that  an  accident  mustn't  and  couldn't 
.  and  you  see  there  was  sound  sense  in  the 
idea." 

"Then  you  regard  ballooning  as  a  feasible  ladies' 
game  ?" 

"By  all  means — perfectly  feasible,  and  not  only 
most  absorbing,  but  most  amusing.  For  instance, 
on  the  guide-rope  trip,  when  you  are  only  a  short 
distance  above  the  earth,  it's  inexpressibly  curious 
and  picturesque  to  see  the  animals  filled  with  alarm 
.as  at  the  apparition  of  some  unknown  monster." 

Mme.  Albert  Omer-Decugis  added  this  character- 
istic detail  :  altho  commonly  an  easy  prey  to  dizzi- 
she  never  feels  any  such  sensation  when  up  in  a 
free  balloon. 

Her  husband,   one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  aero- 

.   has   already  made  numerous   ascensions  and 

;ht    home    an     endlessly    interesting    series  of 

photographs   and   observations.      He  firmly  believes 

in  the  future  of  ballooning,  both  from  the  viewpoint 

ol   science  and  from  that  of  sport,  and  he  remarked 

SCOFFERS 
Often  Make  the  Staunchest  Convertg. 


The  man  who  scoffs  at  an  idea  or  doctrine 
which  he  does  not  fully  understand  has  at 
least  the  courage  to  show  where  he  stands. 

The  gospel  of  Health  has  many  converts 
who  formerly  laughed  at  the  idea  that  coffee 
and  tea,  for  example,  ever  hurt  anyone. 
Upon  looking  into  the  matter  seriously,  often 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  such  persons 
have  found  that  Postum  Food  Coffee  and  a 
friend's  advice  have  been  their  salvation. 

"My  sister  was  employed  in  an  eastern 
city  where  she  had  to  do  calculating,"  writes 
an  Okla.  girl.  "  She  suffered  with  headache 
until  she  was  almost  unfitted  for  duty. 

"  Her  landlady  persuaded  her  to  quit  cof- 
fee and  use  Postum  and  in  a  few  days  she 
was  entirely  free  from  headache.  She  told 
her  employer  about  it,  and  on  trying  it,  he 
had  the  same  experience. 

"My  father  and  I  have  both  suffered 
much  from  nervous  headache  since  I  can 
remember,  but  we  scoffed  at  the  idea  ad- 
vanced by  my  sister,  that  coffee  was  the 
cause  of  our  trouble. 

"  However,  we  quit  coffee  and  begin  using 
Postum.  Father  has  had  but  one  headache 
now  in  four  years,  due  to  a  severe  cold,  and 
I  have  lost  my  headaches  and  sour  stomach 
which  I  am  now  convinced  came  from  coffee. 

"A  cup  of  good  hot  Postum  is  satisfying 
to  me  when  I  do  not  care  to  eat  a  meal. 
<  'ircumstances  caused  me  to  locate  in  a  new 
country  and  I  feared  I  would  not  be  able  to 
get  my  favorite  drink,  Postum,  but  I  was 
relieved  to  find  that  a  full  supply  is  kept 
here  with  a  heavv  demand  for  it.''  Name 
given  by  Postum"  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Bead  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 
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REO 


REO  1907  Touring-car,  $1250 

18-20  horse-power,  94-inch  wheel-base.     Five  passengers.     Detachable  tonneau.     Two  speeds  and 
reverse.      REO  disc  clutch.      40   miles  an  hour.      Full    lamp  equipment.      $1  250  f.o.b.  Lansing. 

More  so  than  Ever 

Abler,    handsomer,    quieter,    stronger, 


roomier,   easier 


-rid 


in 


g- 


Here  are  some  of  the  improvements  that  make  it  so  : 

Increased  motor-power  in  the  touring-car;  perfected  and  noiseless 
transmission;  noiseless  chain ;  adjustable  motion-saving,  wear-resisting 
steering-gear ;  longer  wheel-base ;  a  lower-setting  body  with  no  lower 
clearance ;  curved  dash,  and  shapelier  hood. 

These  are  features  that  bring  the  1907  REO  right  up  to  now. 

They  give  a  new  style,  a  new  finish,  a  new  attractiveness  and 
"go"  to  the  car  that  was  always  right  and  needed  no  change;  the 
car  that  has  captured  more  trophies  at  real  motoring — in  and  over 
its  class — and  that  gives  more  and  does  more  in  porportion  to 
price  and  operating  cost  than  any  other  motor-car  ever  built. 

Send  for  the  catalogue  which  describes  in  detail  the  1907  Touring-car  ;  2  to  x. 
passenger  Runabout  af.  $675  ;    10-passenger  Bus  ;   and  smart  4-passenger  Coupe. 

R..  M.  OWEN  &  CO. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents 

Lacrvsing,     Mich.. 


MONEY  WANTED 


M  on  approved  j 

Farm  Mortgages 

If  you  have  money  for  Investment  send  for  OUT  list 
of  five  and  ten-year  form  mortgages  which  pay  the 
investor  ~>,  .v..  and 6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Principal 
and  interest  payable  in  gold  and  remitted  to  any  post 
office  freeoi  expense  to  the  investor.  We  make  a 
personal  examination  of  all  lands,  and  make  no  loan 
thereon  to  exceed  JO  percent,  of  the  value  of  the 
security.  Wemaintain  an  active  personal  interest 
throughout  the  lifeof  the  loan  ;  Bee  that  interest  and 
principal  are  promptly  paid,  and  that  no  deteriora- 
tion in  the  security  occurs.  We  have  been  making 
farm  mortgages  in  this  locality  ever  since  1883,  are 
acouainted  with  land  values  nnd  have  never  lost  a 
dollar  for  any  client.  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet, 
telling  all  about  our  securities. 

E.   J.   LANDER  &  CO. 

Box  "8"  Crand  Forks,  N.  D.  « 
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SPENCERIAN 


ST££Lf>£A/S 


Spencerian  Pens  are  ink   6avers,  time  savers, 
tempers;!  vers. 

Thoy  never  balk  or  splatter  the  ink. 

If  yon  buy  a  dozen  pens,  or  a  box,  yon'll  find  each 
pen  perfect  and  even  of  point. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  that  will  just 
snityour  6tyleof  writing. 

We  will  send  yon  a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  differ- 
ent patterns,  upon  receipt  of  c  cents  in  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadway  New  York. 
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STYLE,  SAFETY 
COMFORT 


ramumf  \ 

*-~\  i.i  (  rmc ~  \ 

THE  STANHOPE 
Price  $1500 

Study  this  handsome  Carriage  for  a 

moment,  and  you  rvill  understand 

why;  it  is  one  of  the  most 

popular  models  we  mal^e 

rT/HE  STANHOPE,  among  electric  ve- 
hicles, is  the  acme  of  good  form.  It 
embodies,  more  than  any  type,  not 
only  style  and  safety,  but  the  desirable 
virtues  of  ease  and  convenience  as  well. 

Do  you  fully  understand  how  much  you 
can  depend  upon  a  Pope-Waverley  elec- 
tric ?  Do  you  realize  that  it  is  virtually 
immune  from  disabling  accidents? 

The  operation  of  the  Pope-Waverley 
electric  is  simplicity  itself.  Simply  turn 
on  the  power  and  steer.  Always  ready, 
free  from  dirt,  noise,  odor  or  vibration. 

We  malfe  Runabouts,  Chelseas, 
Coupes,  Physicians ',  Road, 
Station,  "Delivery  IV a  go n  s 
and    Trucks    to    Specifications 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Waverley  Dept. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  will  exhibit  in  N.Y.at  Madison 

Square  Garden  only, 

Jan.  12th  to  i.jili 


J 


AVON  SPRINGS   SANITARIUM 

Iphar  Wstsi  M  ;li„i  with  li  i 

<.i   , 
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.   .  ,  i     -     \\ 

it  w.  n  yuwmwsH,  phytidw  iii  roam  im,l  v. 


to  me  quite  justly  that  the  present  comparatively 
moderate  cost  of  ascensions  makes  the  balloon  a 
less  expensive  toy  than  many  others. 


A  Valued  Autograph. — It  will  not  be  long, 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  before  every  one 
will  be  reading  on  their  new  twenty-dollar  bills  the 
signature  of  a  negro  Register  of  the  Treasury,  W.  R. 
Vernon,  whose  name  is  now  being  printed  on  the 
bills  of  higher  denomination.  Those  who  prefer 
not  to  handle  the  larger  bills  will  a  little  later  see 
his  name  on  all  "ones"  and  "twos"  of  recent 
issue,  and  then,  as  the  Tribune  adds,  this  signature 
of  a  negro  "will  be  among  the  most  highly  prized 
autographs  in  the  world."  After  enlarging  upon 
this  facetious  conception,  this  paper  continues  with 
an  account  of  the  life  and  personality  of  our  new 
negro  register: 

Vernon  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  negro,  who  bears 
in  complexion  and  feature  not  a  trace  of  Caucasian 
blood.  His  autograph  is  indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  writes  it;  straightforward 
business  is  in  every  bold  stroke  and  at  the  final 
scratch  of  ink.  It  will  make  in  size  nearly  two  of 
the  signatures  of  Judson  W.  Lyons,  the  mulatto  who 
stept  out  ot  the  Register's  office  last  June,  and 
nearly  half  a  dozen  of  the  dainty,  feminine,  almost 
microscopic  autographs  of  Blanche  K.  Bruce,  the 
noted  quadroon  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who 
held  the  place  before  Lyons's  time. 

Lyons  and  Bruce  showed  their  white  blood  more 
than  their  black.  Both  were  men  of  commanding 
presence,  and  gained  their  prominence  in  politics 
before  the  lightning  of  Presidential  appointment 
struck  them.  But  Vernon  had  not  the  platform 
stature,  the  gift  of  oratory,  or  the  following  of  in- 
fluential political  friends  to  bring  him  to  the  notice 
of  President  Roosevelt.  He  had  a  power  at  his  back, 
howevwr,  that  was  stronger  in  this  instance  than  an 
army  of  political  shouters.  He  had  a  host  of  friends 
who  knew  how  he  had  built  up  a  little  country  school 
for  negro  children  out  on  the  Kansas  prairie  from 
nothing  to  a  useful  institution  numbering  its  hundreds 
of  pupils. 

What  Booker  T.  Washington  had  done  at  Tus- 
kegee,  William  T.  Vernon  had  done  at  Quindaro. 
When  the  President  was  searching  for  a  man  to  fill 
Mr.  Lyons's  shoes,  after  the  latter  had  rounded  out 
eight  years  of  service,  Mr.  Washington  was  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  in  advocating  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Vernon  for  the  position.  Other  prominent 
educators,  white  as  well  as  colored,  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  make  no  mistake  if  he  made  Mr. 
Vernon  Register  of  the  Treasury.  His  appointment 
was  soon  decided  upon,  and  he  took  charge  of  the 
office  last  June.  Since  then  he  has  been  signing  and 
issuing  all  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Spanish  indemnity,  the  three 
series  of  Philippine  Islands  public  improvement 
bonds,  and  the  city  of  Manila  bonds,  and  hereafter 
his  signature  must  appear  on  all  new  currency,  both 
of  rare  and  popular  denominations. 

Vernon  was  born  thirty-five  years  ago  in  a  log 
cabin  on  a  plantation  near  Lebanon,  Mo.,  of  parents 
who  had  been  slaves.  He  went  to  work  in  a  field 
dragging  hay  at  eight  years.  When  fifteen  years 
old  he  began  his  education  at  a  state  school  for 
ies  in  Missouri,  finishing  his  course  of  study 
when  nineteen.  He  taught  school  in  Missouri  for 
six  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  Western  University, 
a  school  for  negroes,  at  Quindaro,  Kan.  The 
school  then  had  only  six  pupils,  and  Vernon  was  the 
only  teacher.  The  Register  points  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  upon  his  retirement  as  head  of  the 
college  there  were  fourteen  teachers  employed  and 
two   hundred   students  in   attendance.     The   CO 

rty  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres 
of  land,  with  buildings  valued  at  $75,000,  and 
further  improvements  had  just  been  ordered  under 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.    Vernon    is    affiliated    with    leading     negro 
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GREAT    HEAR    SPKINU    WATER. 
"Its  J'urlty  haa  made  it  famous." 


Model  H-1907 


It's  the  motorist  of  experience  who 
most  quickly  recognizes  that  scien- 
tific design,  and  workmanship  so  pre- 
cise that  all  vital  parts  are  made  to 
gauges  which  do  not  allow  a  variation 
to  exceed  a  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  produce  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  and  efficiency  in  an  auto- 
mobile motor.  This,  combined  with 
utmost  care  in  the  production  of 
every  individual  piece  of  the  entire 
car,  makes  this 
new 


rhr,      a^*a 


remarkable 
for  its  smooth  and  per- 
fectly-tElanced  action,  its  ease  of 
contro..  its  comfort  of  riding.  30  h.  p.; 
50  miles  an  hour  ;  $2,500.  A  demon- 
stration will  surprise  you. 
Dealer's  name  and  booklet  AD  sent  on  request. 
Other  Cadillacs  are:  Runabout,  $800; 
Light  Touring  Cap,  $950,  f.  o  b.  Detroit; 
lamps  not  included. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  "( R  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  A,  L.  A.  M. 
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BY  MAKING  GOOD"  UNDER 
THE  HEAVIEST  OARS  OP 
HIGHEST  POWER  IN  THE 
SEVEREST  SERVICE  D  U  R- 
ING  THE  PAST  SEASON  THE 
*  PLAT  TREAD  R  A  C  I  N  <3 
TYRE  OP  THIS  TIRE  ESTAB- 
LISH ED  OUR  CLAIMS  PO  R 
SUPERIOR  STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY,  SPEED 
AND      CONTROL..        WRITE 

f^or  our  1907  tire:  BOOK- 
LET. IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO 
YOUR  PREPARATIONS  PO  R 
THE     COMING      YEAR. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER      CO., 
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our  Idle  Money 

should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  |x.r  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.     Her  industries  sire 

prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 

approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  ol  New 
York  and  oilers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 

for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrajiy  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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organizations,  and  has     tho     ilo^rfcs    of     Master  of 
Arts  and   Doctor  of  Laws. 


A    Picture   of   the   Senate    Before    the    War. — ■ 

In  Carl  Schurz's  "Reminiscences  of  a  Ixms  Life," 
now  appearing  in  McClure's  Magazine  there  is 
given  a  description  of  some  of  the  ant i- slavery 
leaders  in  the  Senate  as  they  appeared  to  Mr.  Schurz 
from  the  gallery  where  he  witnessed  a  session 
after  his  arrival  at  Washington.  He  first  describes 
Douglas  as  a  "formidable  parliamentary  pugilist," 
and  then  adds,  "there  could  have  been  no  more 
striking  contrast  than  that  between  Douglas  and 
the  anti-slavery  men  as  I  saw  them  and  listened  to 
them  from  the  gallery."  In  particular  he  says  of 
these  latter: 

There  was  to  me  something  mysterious  in  the 
small,  wiry  figure,  the  thin,  sallow  face,  the  over- 
hanging eyebrows,  and  the  muffled  voice  of  Seward. 
I  had  read  some  of  his  speeches  and  admired  espe- 
cially those  he  had  delivered  on  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  The  broad  sweep  of  philosophical  reasoning 
and  the  boldness  of  statement  and  prediction  I 
found  in  them,  as  well  as  the  fine  flow  of  their  lan- 
guage, had  greatly  captivated  my  imagination.  I 
had  pictured  him  to  myself,  as  one  is  apt  to  picture 
one's  heroes,  as  an  imposing  personage  of  overawing 
mien  and  commanding  presence.  I  was  much 
disappointed  when  I  first  saw  that  quiet  little  man 
who,  as  he  moved  about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  seemed  to  be  on  as  friendly  terms  with  the 
Southern  senators  as  with  the  Northern — his 
speeches  were  always  personally  polite  to  every- 
body— and  whose  elocution  was  of  dull  sound, 
hardly  distinct,  and  never  had  a  resonant  note  of 
personal  attack  or  defiance  in  it.  But  he  made 
upon  me,  as  well  as  upon  many  others,  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  who  commanded  hidden,  occult 
powers  which  he  could  bring  into  play  if  he  would. 
Indeed  I  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  political 
sorcerer  who  knew  all  secrets  and  who  commanded 
political  forces  unknown  to  all  the  world  except 
himself  and  his  bosom  friend,  Thurlow  Weed,  the 
most  astute,  skilful,  and  indefatigable  political 
manager  that  had  ever  lived.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  flavor  of  weirdness  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  voice  and  the  oracular  tone  of  many  of 
his  utterances  did  much  to  strengthen  that  im- 
pression. I  have  to  confess  that  he  exercised  a 
strong  fascination  over  me  until  I  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  him. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  anti-slavery  Senator  from 
Ohio,  was  one  of  the  stateliest  figures  in  the  Senate. 
Tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  proudly  erect,  his 
features  strong  and  regular  and  his  forehead  broad, 
high,  and  clear,  he  was  picture  of  intelligence, 
strength,  courage,  and  dignity.  He  looked  as  you 
would  wish  a  statesman  look.  His  speech  did  not 
borrow  any  charm  from  rhetorical  decoration  and 
was  clear  and  strong  in  argument,  vigorous  and 
determined  in  tone,  and  of  that  frank  ingeniousness 
which  commands  respect  and  inspires  confidence. 
He  had  drawn  up  an  address  to  the  country  setting 
forth  the  true  significance  of  the  Nebraska  bill, 
which  went  forth  signed  by  the  few  anti-slavery 
men  in  Congress,  and,  without  being  so  intended, 
proved  to  be  the  first  bugle  call  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  party. 

Douglas,  who  seemed  instinctively  to  feel  its 
importance,  emptied  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon 
the  author  of  the  manifesto,  and  it  was  to  me  a 
most  inspiring  experience  to  see  the  majestic  figure 
of  Chase  standing  with  serene  tranquility  under  the 
hail  of  the  "little  giant's"  furious  vituperation. 

I  missed  at  that  time  hearing  Charles  Sumner 
speak,   except    once    when    he    made    a    very    few 
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Instruction  by  mail  in  literary  and 
dramatic  composition. 
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WhichAutoTireisREALLYBEST? 


Read  this  PROOF  and  KNOW: 


Here  is  a  statement  from  the  last  official  reports 
of  the  Tire  Association,  showing  the  percentage  of  re- 
placements to  output  by  all  the  leading  tire  manufac- 
turers for  eleven  months,  beginning  Sept.  I,  1905,  and 
ending  Aug.  1,  1906. 

GOODYEAR  .     .     .     .1.41% 

No.  2 2.33 

No.  3 3.91 

No.  4 9.10 

No.  5 9.60 

No.  6 18.43 

Read  this  carefully.  It  tells  its  own  story.  It 
answers  definitely  and  fully  the  heretofore  open 
question- Which  Automobile  Tire  is  Really  Best? 


The  above  is  PROOF  absolute  and  positive,  taken  direct  from 
the  actual  books  of  the  defunct  Tire  Association,  that  the 


Goodyear 
Detachable  Auto-Tire 


is  the  best  tire  any  motorist  can  buy. 
If  you  would  know  the  details  as  to  WHY  it  is 
better — more  durable — more  generally  satisfactory 
every  way — ask  us  to  send  you  our  book  of  informa- 
tion, "How  to  Select  an  Auto-Tire." 
It's  Free— and  worth  having— or  step  in  at  any  branch  and 
secure  a  demonstration.    You  may  learn  how  to  SAVE  MONEY. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  fi  Rubber  Co.,     Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio, 

BRANCHES;  BoBton.  201  Dartmouth  St. ;  Nen  York.  cor.  04th  Pt.  and  Broftd wiy;  CMcapo,  P2-R4  Michigan  At*.; 
Cincinnati.  817  E.  Fifth  St;  St.  Louis.  712-714  Morgan  St;  Los  Angelei,  BS8  S.  Maiu  ht ;  Dufhlo,  719  Main  St; 
San  Francieoo,  Geo.  P.  Moore  &  Co.,  721  Golden  Gate  Ave.;  Denrer,  220  Sixteenth  St ;  Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Ave.' 


1907  Model  G,  Series  2 
45  H.P.     7  Passengers 

The  oldest  builders  of  high-power 
motor  cars  in  America.  We  build 
the  only  thoroughly  reliable  motor 
car.  No  car  at  any  price  contains 
the  high-grade  material  and  careful 
workmanship  which  is  found  in  the 

Royal  Tourist 
THE  ONLY  CAR -ASK  AN  OWNER. 

&/>e  Royal  Motor  Car  Co. 

Member  A.L.  A.M.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

ROYAL 

We  shall  exhihit  in  New  York  only  at  the  7th  Annual 

Auto  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  Jan.  12-17,  1907. 

Also  at  Chicago  Show. 
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LET   YOUR   MIND  GO  FREE 

T)    not  tax  y>ur  brain  trying     .  remember, 
et  the  Mkmisdkx  Habit  and  y 

F0R0ET  WITH  IMPUNITY 

An  ideal  reminder  and  It  inJy  system  for 
keeping  all  memoranda  -here  they  will 
appear  at  the  righ  1  i me.  Saves  » •  -ne. 
money,  opportunity      A  brain  saver 

No  other  device  answers  i'    purpose. 

A  GREAT  HELP  for  BU.  -  MEN 

U*ed  and  reommended  by  P   •»■  ctb,  Ma, 
ufacturers,    Salesmen,    Lawyer*     ftoctora, 
Merch;  Insurance  Men,  Architect*,  Edu- 

cator*,  »      itracto.  <  Railway  Managers.   En- 
gineer- .  Minfeterv,  '         all  over  the  world. 

Ord-  r  =nd  s>  t  readyto  3egl  the  Evw 
Tear    Light.  KestofO  Wree  wit  ch  outfit. 

Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Persona]  Checks  accepted.  '  mall    MftOK 

Cowhide  Seal  Leather  Case,  hardwr*  *)  tr  t  and  cards,         $C.L-0     $2.75 
Am,  Russia  Leathei  Case,  plain  oak  tray  and  cards,  2. SO       1.2 •" 

Genuine  Morocco  Cmsc,  quartered  oak  tray  and  car  is,  S.00       *.«."> 

Genuine  Sealskincase,  selecledquar.  oak  tray  and  cards,       S.5 

1  ilver  Trimmed  Case,  mahogany  tray  with  cover  and  cards.     fi.00 
Sundays  extra,  35c  50c.     Future  year's  cards,  $1.00,  $1.25. 
Outfits  $1,00  to  $10,     .     Booklet  Free. 

Also  .  valuable  card  index  for  desk 
us  .  Dated  card  from  tray  are 
carried   in  *h      handy  pocket  ca^e, 

2  t  4  weeks  at  a  t.me.  To-day's 
card  always  at  the  f  nt.  No  leaves 
to  tur       Helps  yon  to 

PLAN  YOUR  WORK 
WORk  YOUR  PLAN 
ACCOMPLISH  MORE 

Ton    n''o.l    it.       Three    years'   sales 
show    that    most   all    business    ami 
professional  men  nee.l   it. 
GET  IT  NOW 

Wilson  Memlndex  Co.,  65  Mill  St.,  Rochester,  N:  Y. 
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Moisinger  Auio-Sparker 

START3  AND  HTJN9 
Gas  Engines  without  Bstterles. 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  sue  ess- 
fully  for  lack  of  original  patents 
OAu'cd  by  us.  No  twist  motion  inour 
drive.  N<>  belt  or  switch  necessary. 
No  batteries,  whaler  r,  for  make  and 
break  of  jump-spark.  Water  and 
ilust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
UOTSINOER  DEVICE  M  Tr.  CO., 
67  Main  St.,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


Anyone    desiring    Unitarian 
Literature  may  have  some 

by  applying  to  Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Davenport.  Cohasset.  Mass. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The 
Music  Master 

Plans  a. 
Christmas 
Surprise 

Columbia 

Graphophone 

As  the  pleasure  grows  upon  the    Music    Master,    so  it 
grows  upon  the  whole    family. 

/"^HRISTMAS!  It  is  in  the  air.  My  friends,  they  demand  of  me, 
"  What  shall  I  give  to  the  children  for  the  fete  of  Christmas  ?" 

On  the  instant  there  comes  to  me  the  great  idea,  "Attend !  We  are  all 
children  at  the  Christmas.  You  will  make  one  gift  for  them  all,  the  big 
ones  and  the  little." 

"  One  gift  for  all !     Impossible.     How  then  ?" 

"I  tell  you.  It  is  this  way :  One  gift,  A  Columbia  Graphophone, 
with  those  Columbia  Records  which  make  the  so  perfect  music, — songs 
of  Christmas,  of  the  Opera,  of  the  Vaudeville — music  of  all  instruments. 
Stories  that  make  the  entertainment,  the  drollery.  Me  !  I  laugh  with  pleasure 
at  the  thought.  It  is  an  idea  of  the  greatest  —  One  gift  for  the  whole 
family — The  Columbia  Graphophone." 

If  you  have  no  talking  machine  buy  a  Columbia,  if  you  have  another  make,  buy 
Columbia  Records. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  cash  for  your  Holiday  purchases.  Buy  your  Columbia  out- 
fit from  any  dealer  or  at  our  stores  in  all  the  large  cities  and  pay  when  the  burdens  of  your 
Christmas  expenses  are  past. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Gen'I 
353  Broadway,  New  York 
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SARGENT'S 

Adjustable  Book  Holder 

Solves  the  Problem 

Attaches  to  any  place— on  Morris 
,x  or  any  cliair.   No  screws-  clamp  it 
on.  take  it  off.    Adjustable  to  any 
angle  or  height.  Durable.  Practi- 
cal!   Wires  hold  leaves  in  place. 
Metal  parts  finished  in  black  en- 
amel or  bronze.    Iiesk.  quartered 
oak  or  mahogany.     Prlee,  BS.S0. 
IIHI.IMM,  ami  LIBRARY  CHAIRS 
Catalogue   "  0"  (free) 

.SARGENT  CO.    '"JSfS**' 


WHEN    YOU   GET 

"BEFORE  AN  yon  trill  get  a  book  of  unique  and 
DUDI  F  N  r  F  "  exceptional    value.       H    ind 
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JOT     IT     DOWN 

Don't  worry  about  keeping  appointments  and 
promises.  Make  notes  of  them,  and  keep  a  record  of 
events,  in  Huebsch's. 

YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1907 

Three  suggestions :  No.  100,  postpaid,  I5C 
(With  name  in  gold  on  cover,  30c.) 

Vest  pocket  size,  full  cloth 
bound,  four  clays  to  a  page, 
20  extra  pages  for  memo- 
randa; 22  pages  of  unusual 
information  alone  worth  the 
•cost.  Calendars  for  three 
years,  postal  rates,  interest 
laws,  tables  of  weights, 
measures,  metric  .system. 
largest  cities,  greatest  alti- 
tudes, time  differences, 
etc.  A  mine  of  facts,  tables 
and  statistics. 
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No.  110:  Iteanlifnlly  bound  in  dark  red  lenllier,  vest  poekot 
tlss,  .'{  dajl  In  11  pii|:»',    !.»<•.      (Win,  Home,  Illlr.i 

No.  ■!•>!  Bias  leather,  r>x7,  ruled,  neniitliullv  flnished,  one  d»y 
to  page.     lnlmi.MI..'IO.     (With  limn.',  *l.l.-i. 

Other  Packet  »nd  Desk  styles,  elolh  and  lenlher  bindings; 
Anniiul  anil  IVrpeliinl;    Prices,  1  ft«-.  to  Ijt  I.OO. 

Hustrated  catalogue  vrfll  prove  the  very   tliini.'  til 
solve  your  Christ  mas  girt  problem. 

B.  fl  .  HUEBSCH,  Publisher.  1140  Tract  Bldg..  New  York 


marks  in  a  calm  tone  to  correct  some  misapprehen- 
sion. The  impression  he  made  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man of  refinement  and  self-respect,  reminding  me  of 
some  Englishmen  of  distinction  I  had  seen.  He 
was  tall  and  well-built,  his  handsome  but  strong 
face  shadowed  by  a  wealth  of  dark  locks.  He  was 
justly  called  "good-looking."  His  smile  had  a 
peculiar  charm.  He  was  talked  of  as  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  culture,  and  of  that  kind  of  courage 
that  is  unconscious  of  difficulty  or  danger,  and 
which  was  already  said  to  have  made  the  Southern 
pro-slavery  Senators  stare  in   angry  wonder. 


The  Business  King  of  Belgium. — Leopold  II., 
King  of  Belgium,  is  described  in  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine as  "less  the  avaricious  adventurer,  philan- 
thropist, and  satyr  than  a  cynical  man  of  the  world." 
The  daily  press,  we  are  told,  "  which  writes  history 
by  flashlight,"  gives  us  only  caricatures  of  this 
very  interesting  King.  He  is  therefore  treated  by 
this  writer  in  a  manner  calculated  to  set  the  public- 
right  in  its  estimate  of  him.  We  quote  a  part  of 
the  article,  which  is  entitled  "  A  King  in  Business." 
His  real  life,  we  read,  is  with  the  game  of  finance, 
where  he  seeks  not  merely  money  and  the  power 
money  gives,  but  the  reestablishment,  behind  the 
forms  of  a  constitutional  government,  of  something 
corresponding  to  the  old  feudal  absolutism.  The 
story  goes  that  the  King's  physician  once  asked  him 
how  he  would  like  to  be  president  of  a  Belgian 
republic  instead  of  king.  The  King  smiled  cynically 
and  asked,  "How  would  you  like  to  be  a  veterinary 
surgeon  ? ' ' 

The  truer  picture  of  the  King,  we  are  told,  repre- 
sents him,  in  his  chateau  just  outside  Brussels — 
living  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  in  the  "most  commo- 
dious palace  in  Europe,"  with  almost  austere  sim- 
plicity. At  Laeken  the  daily  order  of  his  life  is 
somewhat  as  follows: 

The  King  rises  punctually  at  five,  calls  his  valet  de 
chambre,  and  proceeds  rapidly  with  his  toilet.  As 
soon  as  he  is  drest,  he  drinks  a  pint  of  water,  and, 
if  the  weather  permits,  takes  a  short  brisk  walk 
in  the  garden,  alone.  The  chamber  in  which  he 
has  passed  the  night  shows  none  of  the  refinements 
of  an  effeminate  luxury.  The  furniture  is  simple 
and  not  for  show.  The  bed  is  that  of  a  soldier 
rather  than  that  of  a  king  and  millionaire.  Indeed, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  room,  reflecting,  as  it 
does,  the  dominant  note  in  the  King's  character,  is 
quite  middle-class. 

At  six  o'clock  the  first  post  arrives  from  the  city. 
The  King  disposes  of  it  in  the  course  of  his  morning 
exercise,  classifying  it,  and  making  notes  as  he  walks. 
Upon  his  return  he  responds  briefly  to  all  pressing 
correspondence,  reserving  that  which  requires  a 
more  extended  reply  or  a  more  careful  examination. 

At  half  past  seven  the  second  mail  arrives.  This 
is  always  large.  Varied  and  multitudinous  as  are 
these  letters,  each  one  is  the  subject  of  the  King's 
personal  care  and  attention.  He  dictates  replies 
to  his  secretary,  plans  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  fixes 
the  list  of  those  whom  he  will  receive  or  summon. 
While  he  goes  to  breakfast  an  orderly  delivers  his 
commands   to   the   persons   concerned. 

After  breakfast  the  King  takes  a  second  walk, 
during  which  he  discusses  with  an  official  who 
accompanies  him  the  day's  program,  and  formulates 
his  decisions  in  regard  to  each  item.  At  eleven 
o'clock  he  returns,  and  swallows,  before  seating 
himself  again  at  his  desk,  two  large  glasses  of  pure 
water.  He  repeats  this  draft  at  numerous  times 
during  the  day,  believing  that  this  regimen  has 
contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  re- 
markably good  health. 

In  the  mean  time  a  third  post  has  arrived,  and 
after  disposing  of  this  he  takes  a  third  walk,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  is  ready  for  luncheon.  This  is 
comparatively  a  formal  function,  at  which  he  masts 
the  Princess  Clementine,  the  maids  of  honor,  and 
other  members  of  the  household,  but  the  Kin>:.  who 
has  adopted  the  American  maxim,  "Time  i-  mot 
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disposes  of  it  in  the  briefest  time  pos  ible  There  is 
little  said,  and  the  meal,  which  begins  at  precisely 
11:30,  is  usually  finished  twenty  minutes  later. 

After  luncheon  the  king,  accompanied  as  usual 
toy  his  orderly,  drives  directly  to  Brussels,  where  at 
one  o'clock  he  ai\-es  audience  to  those  who  have 
arranged  to  see  him.  When  the  weather  is  fair, 
and  business  does  not  compel  him  to  go  to  Brussels, 
Leopold  usually  takes  another  long  walk.  Fre- 
quently he  chooses  the  Meysse  Avenue,  which 
leads  from  his  palace  at  Laeken  to  that  of  Bouchout, 
where  his  unfortunate  mad  sister,  the  "  tragic  widow" 
of  the  ill-fated  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  has  been  for 
many  years  a  prisoner. 

Toward  three  or  four  o'clock  he  returns  from  that 
mournful  visit,  and  takes  again  his  "bowl  of  water," 
or  a  cup  of  tea.  In  the  mean  time  a  fourth  or  fifth 
mail  have  arrived,  and  the  king  disposes  of  these 
immediately  before  dinner,  which  is  served  at  six. 

Thus  his  day  is  taken  up  with  a  mingling  of 
physical  and  mental  activities  which  enables  him  to 
accomplish  a  prodigious  amount  of  real  labor  and 
still  preserve  to  a  remarkable  degree,  in  spite  of  his 
seventy-one  years,  the  mental  and  physical  vigor 
of  youth. 


A  School  for  Crooks. — The  investigations 
following  the  recent  arrest  in  New  York  of  Harry 
Stein,  a  little  wizened  Polish  Jew,  brought  to  light 
the  existence  of  a  thriving  school  for  criminals. 
The  master,  Stein,  cannot  speak  English  after  having 
been  in  this  country  nearly  five  years,  and  yet  he 
bad  gathered  about  him  boys  of  all  nationalities 
and  taught  them  successfully  the  gentle  art  of 
picking  pockets.  His  method  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood leads  the  New  York  Sun,  from  which  we  quote, 
to  draw  some  interesting  comparisons  between 
this  character  from  real  life  and  one  of  the  charac- 
ters made  famous  in  fiction  by  the  pen  of  Dickens : 

His  face,  figure  and  every  action  would  have 
^suggested  to  Dickens  his  famous  character  of  Fagin, 
.and  the  crime  of  which  he  stands  convicted  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Dickens's  most  notorious  crook. 

If  any  one  believes  in  reproduction  of  types  and 
the  influence  of  moral  characteristics  on  physical 
lines,  he  can  have  the  little  man  who  comes  from 
Ridge  Street  as  a  link  in  their  chain  of  proof,  in 
physical  attributes,  at  least.  Stein,  of  Ridge  Street, 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Fagin,  of  Whitechapel. 
He  is  stooping,  lean  and  dark,  and  when  he  talks  in 
tongue-twisting  German  his  hands  come  up  toward 
his  bent  shoulders  and  his  eyes  sparkle.  If  his 
6tory,  which  comes  out  with  many  gesticulations 
and  rising  inflections,  is  true,  he  may  be  the  cunning 
crook  teacher,  as  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  de- 
cided, or  a  poor,  ignorant  baker,  whose  inability  to 
speak  English  has  handicapped  him  in  defending 
himself. 

Hyman  Grossman,  a  14-year-old  boy,  who  says 
he  is  high  stand  man  in  the  senior  class  of  Stein's 
school  for  crooks,  was  the  chief  witness  against  him, 
and  principally  on  the  boy's  testimony  the  Court  of 
.Special  Sessions  convicted  Stein.  If  the  boy's  story 
was  not  true,  he  is  the  most  original  story-teller  of 
his  age  and  has  almost  duplicated  the  tale  of  one  of 
the  greatest  English  novelists. 

The  boy  testified  that  the  school  for  crooks  was 
carried  on  at  115  Ridge  Street,  where  Stein  lived. 
There  were  plenty  of  pupils,  but  Grossman  was  the 
only  one  who  attained  proficiency  enough  to  prac- 
tise the  difficult  profession  of  "pulling  leathers"  and 
"lifting  ticks."  He  showed  the  Court  yesterday 
how  well  he  had  learned  the  trade  and  his  quickness 
■would  have  made  an  old  hand  at  the  trade  envious. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  pocket-picking  trade 
of  our  modern  city  is  carried  on  most  skilfully  by 
hoys  and  young  men. 

Young  Grossman  said  he  had  been  introduced 
into  the  "school"  from  the  District  Messenger 
boy  service.  He  found  the  school  well  equipped. 
The  preliminary  work  consisted  of  exercise,  to  pro- 
mote lightness  of  touch  and  quickness  of  handling. 
It  was  a  course  that  required  a  lot  of  hard  work 
before  the  pupil  graduated  into  the  class  which 
continued  its  education  on  the  dummy  and  lay 
:figures,  which  was  the  next  step  in  the  course. 

According  to  the  story  of  the  New  York  Oliver 
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must  not  be  confused  with  the  cheap,  harsh,  mechanical  devices 
with  which  the  market  is  flooded.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of 
profound  study  and  exhaustive  experiments  in  bringing  to  perfection  an  instrument  so 
true  to  the  highest  acoustic  principles  that  every  part  of  its  construction  vibrates  in  cor- 
rect harmony  with  the  dominant  chord.  The  result  is,  MUSIC  AS  MELLOW  AS  A 
VIOLIN  and  AS  SWEET  AS  A  HARP.  It  is  as  sensitive  to  musical  vibrations  as  a 
barometer  is  to  the  weather.  We  pride  ourselves  on  its  SUPERIOR  TONE  and  on 
its  wonderful  modulations. 

No  Music 
too  difficult 
for  its  true 
and  sympa- 
thetic  inter- 
pretation 


THE  MIRA'S  REPERTOIRE 


THE  MIRA  becomes  in  the  hands  of  every  music  lover,  whether 
"■™^^^^^^^™  able  to  play  or  not,  an  instrument  of  the  highest 
order  with  a  most  delicate  expression,  a  rich  harmony,  and  a  perfect 
modulation.  It  satisfies  the  most  refined  taste  and  enables  one  to 
enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  the  best  musical  compositions. 
It  is  the  most  inexpensive  of  all  reliable  instruments.  Its  superbly  pol- 
ished mahogany  case  and  bright  mechanism  is  an  ornament  to  any  drawing-room.  It  is 
18  inches  long  16  inches  wide,  10  inches  high,  and  weighs  packed  for  shipment  65  pounds. 

is  practically  unlimited.  All  the  latest 
operas  and  popular  selections  are  kept 

constantly  ready  in  stock.     The  list  of  selections  available  numbers  several  hundred  and 

covers  all  kinds  of  music.    With  each  instrument  we  send  twelve  (12)  selections,  and 

additional  ones  can  be  obtained  at  any  time  for  40  cents  each. 

d^^  Before  sending  this  instrument  on  trial,  let  us  send  you  our  list  of  selections,  so  you 

may  designate  which  ones  to  send  you  on  trial. 

OUR  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  MIRA  is  s0  ^eat  **  we  are  ™lu 

—— i^ ■»■■■■ — >^ *=— s— — 1— — ■ >^_i  ing  to  take  all  the  risk  and 
expense  in  placing  one  before  you,  in  your  home,  for  10  days'  trial,  and  then,  if  you  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied,  we  will  take  it  away  without  a  dollar's  expense  to  you. 


TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL 


ought  to  be 
the  least  you 
can  do  in  view  of  our  remarkable  offer.  Sign 
and  return  attached  blank  to-day,  so  you  can 
try  the  Mira  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  COMPANY 

The  Oldest  Music-Box  House  in  the  United  States. 

39   Union   Square,       New  York 


The  .In  cot  Music  Bos  Company.  —  Gentlemen:  I  am  a  reader 
oflhe  Litekakv  DIGEST,  and  hereby  accept  yourofler  tosend  me  F.  O.  B.  New 
York  on  10  days1  trial,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  keep  it  unless  wholly 
satisfied,  one  of  your  Mira  instruments,  together  wiih  12  tune  siu-,-ts.  -  It' 
1  decide  to  retain  it  after  10  days.  1  will  send  yon  $4.00  down  and  agree  hereby 
to  pay  you  $4.00  for  12  months—  $52,00  in  all.  If  I  decide  not  to  keep  it,  I 
will  write  you,  -'ml  ho  d  subject  to  your  order.  Title  of  the  Mira  to  remain 
;n  your  unit  till  fully  paid  for. 


Xante . 


P.  O. 


Date state. 


*  Ifdeaired.  yon  may  write  us  for  a  list  of  tunes,  and  s-le,  t  the 
12.     Otherwise   we  will   select,  tunes  to  go   with  instrument. 
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Just  another  addition  to  that  unique  class  of  fabric  finish  correspondence  papers 
which  the  Whiting  Paper  Company  has  made  famous.  It  ranks  with  Whiting's  French 
Organdie  and  Organdie  Glace  in  exquisiteness  of  quality  and  style  as  an  ideal  corre- 
spondence paper.  Whiting s  Woven  Linen  remains  the  standard  paper  for  the  per- 
sonal or  club  correspondence  of  gentlemen.  A  comparison  with  any  other  papers 
represented  to  be  the  same  as  Whiting* s  will  show  the  marked  superiority  of  our 
product.      For  sale  by  leading  dealers  in  stationery. 

WHITING   PAPER   COMPANY 


The    Largest    Manufacturers   of    Fine   Stationery   in   the   World 
146-48-50  Duane  St.,  New  York 
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Twist,  Stein  himself  was  the  next  and  final  step- 
before  the  education  was  completed.  The  pupils- 
had  to  go  through  their  master's  pockets  while  he 
was  waiting  for  them,  without  imparting  to  him  a 
single  movement  that  would  lead  to  a  suspicion 
that  his  pockets  were  being  tampered  with.  Out- 
side and  inside  pockets  must  be  cleaned  out  without 
suspicion,  and  when  the  pupil  was  proficient  enough 
to  get  away  without  suspicion,  he  was  graduated. 
and  might  go  out  on  the  street  and  begin  his  life- 
work. 


SIDE  VIEW 


A  Tenement-house  Shadow. — In  "  A  West- 
Side  Rookery,"  a  little  pamphlet  just  issued  by 
Greenwich  House,  a  charitable  society  of  New  York, 
there  is  told  in  a  few  striking  pages  an  almost  un- 
believable story  of  the  vice,  squalor,  and  misery 
existing  in  some  of  the  lower  West-Side  tenements 
of  the  city.  One  tenement,  a  wooden  building  of 
eight  two-room  "apartments,"  is  described  in  all 
its  sickening  details.  Of  these  eight  apartments. 
"five  were  in  filthy  condition;  two  were  dirty" — 
and  one  clean.  The  first  seven  when  examined  by 
the  social  workers,  revealed  some  startling  con- 
ditions, and  in  contrast  with  these  the  last  of  the 
eight,  tho  in  some  respects  equally  startling  and 
fully  as  pitiable,  presented  some  additional  features 
which  are  thus  described  in  the  report : 

In  the  midst  of  these  bad  sanitary  conditions, 
this  dissoluteness  and  profanity,  this  disease  and 
drunkenness,  there  is  a  notable  exception.  Mrs. 
Fisher,  a  German  widow  of  forty-three  years,  lived 
there  with  her  four  children:  Alice,  born  1891, 
John  1893,  Frida  1895,  and  Henry  1900.  The 
father  died  of  pneumonia  in  1903.  Mrs.  Fisher 
supported  herself  and  children  by  washing  four 
times  weekly  for  from  $1  to  $1.25. 

Occasionally  she  took  in  "home  washing,"  which 
she  did  at  night.  Oftentimes,  when  she  came  home 
late  at  night,  she  found  her  children  frightened  and 
crouched  together,  sitting  in  the  dark  room,  which 
they  always  kept  locked  and  fortified  by  means  of  the 
ironing-board  and  chairs,  because  of  their  fear  of 
harm  from  the  neighbors.  Ambitious  Alice,  who 
wished  to  learn  stenography,  was  a  proofreader  at 
$4  a  week.  The  other  children  attended  school- 
The  family  were  church-members.  The  children 
were  kept  scrupulously  clean,  but  they  were  not 
strong  and  had  constant  ailments.  The  mother 
had  been  urged  to  move,  but  she  said  that  she  could 
not  pay  higher  rent.  Her  clergyman  had  offered 
to  get  other  quarters  for  her  and  pay  her  rent. 
Mother  Fisher  refused  to  listen,  as  she  proudly 
wished  to  be  entirely  independent.  She  did  not 
realize  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  subjecting  her 
children. 

She  lived  in  two  rooms.  The  windows  of  the 
front  room  faced  the  dirty,  noisy  "alley."  The 
window  of  the  back  room  looked  out  upon  the  well- 
kept  yard  of  a  private  house.  The  children  called 
it  their  "park."  They  watched  the  flowers  and 
bushes  bud  each  'spring,  and  in  the  summer,  when 
the  family  went  to  the  country,  they  wished  "that 
mother  could  be  the  caretaker."  The  mother  laid 
stress  on  the  garden  view,  for  she  was  always  trying 
to  show  them  the  beauty  and  love  of  nature  with 
which  her  own  heart  was  filled. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  her  to  shield  her  children 
from  the  dissolute  standards  and  low  morality  of  her 
neighbors?  Should  she  be  allowed  to  be  independent 
at  such  a  cost  to  her  children?  No  one  who  has  not 
heard  from  their  lips  the  story  of  the  latest  brawl  and 
fist  fight  and  the  tale  of  prostitution  can  realize 
what  it  means  to  continue  to  live  in  this  environ- 
ment! 


The  <;rnfter's  Nemesis. —  District  Attorney 
Francis  J.  Heney,  the  man  who  is  now  bringing  to 
account  the  alleged  grafters  and  swindlers  of  San 
Francisco,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Tk*  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  "A  Five-feet-six  Nemesis" 
he  is  styled,  and  a  story  is  told  of  him  which  aims 
to   demonstrate    that    his    diminutive   stature   is   fa« 
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from    being    an    inilex    of    his    courage.     The    story 
runs  thus : 

A  woman  went  into  a  law-office  in  an  Arizona 
town  some  years  ago  and  told  the  young  lawyer 
sitting  there  an  incredible  story  of  brutality  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected  by  her  husband. 

"I  want  a  divorce,"  she  said. 

"I  can  get  it  for  you  if  you  can  prove  what  you 
have  said,"  the  lawyer  assured  her. 

"Will  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Before  you  take  the  case,"  the  woman  con- 
tinued, "it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  my  husband 
has  said  repeatedly  that  he  will  kill  the  lawyer  who 
gets  me  a  divorce.     He  will  do  it,  too,  or  try  to." 

"I  don't  see  where  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
case,"  the  young  lawyer  answered.  "I'll  get  you 
the  divorce,  and  whatever  comes  after  that  will  be 
my  affair." 

The  husband  sent  many  threats  to  the  lawyer 
during  the  course  of  the  action,  but  the  lawyer  went 
ahead  and  secured  the  divorce. 

"He's  coming  in  to  kill  you,"  the  grateful  woman 
warned  him,  and  word  came  from  a  dozen  sources 
that  the  husband  would  soon  be  there  to  make 
good  his  threat. 

One  morning,  soon  after  the  divorce  was  granted, 
ft  friend  ran  into  the  lawyer's  office  and  shouted: 
"Get  your  gun!  He's  on  his  way  here,  and  he 
•swears  he'll  shoot  you  on  sight!" 

"I  guess  I'll  go  and  meet  him,"  said  the  lawyer, 
without  a  tremor.  "If  anything  of  that  kind  is 
coming  off,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  in  the  street." 
He  took  his  revolver  and  went  out. 

They  met  soon  afterward,  the  lawyer  cool  and 
calm,  the  husband  crazed  with  rage. 

The  husband  fired  and  missed.  The  lawyer 
fired  and  hit.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  office  and 
took  up  his  work.  That  young  lawyer  was  Francis 
J.  Heney,  the  same  Heney  who  is  now  facing  the 
crooks  and  grafters  and  scoundrels  who  are  trying 
to  loot  unfortunate  San  Francisco,  facing  them  with 
the  same  courage  he  faced  the  man  who  tried  to 
kill  him  in  Arizona. 

After  his  removal  from  Arizona  to  San  Francisco 
he  began  immediately  to  fight  those  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  crooked  dealing  in  public  office.  His 
work  in  this  field  brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  When 
Secretary  Hitchcock  had  probed  far  enough  into  the 
great  timber  and  land  frauds  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  States  to  be  convinced  of  their  seriousness, 
the  Attorney-General  recommended  that  the  prose- 
cution of  the  cases  be  handed  over  to  Heney. 

"Send  for  him,"  the  President  ordered,  and  Heney 
came  to  Washington. 

They  laid  the  proof  before  him.  The  most  glaring 
frauds  were  in  Oregon,  and  a  United  States  Senator 
and  some  Representatives,  as  well  as  other  men  of 
high  position,  were  implicated. 

It  was  a  difficult  job  and  an  ugly  one.  The 
Senator  was  John  H.  Mitchell,  honored  many  times 
by  his  State.  Tremendous  influences  would  be 
brought  to  defeat  Heney  and  save  these  men. 
Heney  knew  this,  and  so  did  the  Attorney-General. 

"Will  you  take  the  commission?"  the  President 
asked  him. 

"Yes,"  Heney  replied,  and  they  made  him  a 
special  attorney-general. 

He  went  to  Oregon  and  spent  months  there.  The 
whole  political  machinery  of  the  State  was  against 
him.  He  was  harassed  and  threatened  and  coaxed. 
Attempts  were  made  to  make  his  work  inoperative 
by   putting   in   office   men   who   were   in   sympathy 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Exclusively  first  class  tours  leave  Chicago  January 
10th,  February  7th  and  March  2d  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Tourist  Department  of  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
and  Northwestern  Line,  for  California. 

The  trip  is  made  one  way  through  Colorado,  stop- 
overs and  side  trips  at  principal  points  of  interest  in 
the  west.  All  expenses,  railroad  fare,  sleeping  car, 
dining  car  and  hotel  accommodations  included.  For 
itineraries  and  full  particulars  write  to  S.  A.  Hutchison, 
Manager,  Tourist  Department,  212  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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When  you  buy  a  HOWARD  Watch  you  have  a  watch  with  a  pedigree    Q   V^V  N. 

—a  watch  whose  origin  is  certified — accurately  adjusted  to  meet  every 

condition  influencing  its  time-keeping  qualities. 
The  HOWARD  Watch  is  cased  by  the  makers.     After  being  cased  it  is  again 
adjusted,  because  the  HOWARD  standard  is  so  high  that  even  this  slight  change  of 
condition  must  be  compensated  for  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the 

WATCH 

A  watch  perfected  in  this  way  is  far  more  accurate  than  one  that  is  put  into  a  case 
not  made  for  it  and  regulated  by  the  hairspring  regulator. 

Every  HOWARD  Watch  comes  to  you  complete — case  and  all — enclosed  in  a 
velvet-lined,  solid  mahogany  cabinet — accompanied  by  Certificates  of  Guarantee, 
giving  the  movement  and  case  numbers,  and  the  fixed  price  at  which  the  complete 
watch  is  sold  everywhere. 


Oil,  11       T  1  .     /      .,  .  ■  1-4-H   ONU   »  H^A     l    t-A    KOMI   I 

Sold  by  all  dealers  at  following  prices :        Extra  Heavy  n,a,7 


23  Jewels,  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  5  positions 
19  Jewels,  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  8  positions 
17  Jewels,  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  3  positions 
17  Jewels,  adjusted  to  Heat  and  Cold       ... 


1  l-K  Gold  Cases  1  l-K  Gold  Cases 


$150.00 
127.00 

1  1 1. .no 
95.00 


$13."i.0O 

112.00 

95.00 

80.00 


Boss  k  Crescent 

Filled  Cases 

Guaranteed  25  Tear* 


?:i'J..",n 
r,!»..,u 
r.  j  ...  1 1 

37.50 


Open  face  watches  $10.00  less  in  Bold,  and  $2.50  lees  in  filled  cases. 

For  full  illustrated  description  of  the  various  grades  send  for  the  "Howard  Watch  Book." 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY,  Hammer  St.,  Waltham,  Mas..,  U.S.A. 
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A  GIFT  THAT  WILL  NEVER  ANNOT 

The  Wm.  Bodes  "STANDARD" 

Self-rilling,  Self-Cleaning  Fountain  Pen 

No,  not  one  worry-maker  left 

No  extra  parts — Nothing  to  lose  or  break 

-No  ink  joint — No  valves — No  humps— No  Complications 


-No  extra  price — Costs  no  more  than  the  common  kind- 


$2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00,  in  any  style  point 

Any  price  pen  sent  postpaid  and  exchangeable  after  Xtnas. 

EVERY  PART  GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS.  IF  YOU  CAN 
FIND  ANY  DEFECT  in  a  Bolles  "Standard"  Pen  in  two  years'  use, 
we  will  repair  it  free  or  give  you  a  new  one.  Our  dealers  make  this  same 
guarantee. 


No  InKj!S2PPeili 
Means 


bLOTS 
IN 
FILLING 


NO 
\  BLOfS 


w/vt/ng 


blois 

IN 
CLEANING 


m 


Write  to-day  for  name  of  our  nearest  dealer  and  our  new  booklet 

The  Wm.  Bolles  Pen  Company,        -        1219  Bolles  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  Ardrey  Vehicle  Washer 


w  ■!?;•, 


'*$'!» 


Pat  Aug.  15.  1905 
II  wash  any  vehicle  easily  and  perfectly— no 
_Jd.  Wet  hnndi— si.liil  brass— fits 
•\\'»  ordinary   hose — quickly    attached 
*  i  *   — will  not  H-ratrb  varnish. 
,t'  Prepaid  ?3  00.     Booklet  Free. 
AHHRET  VEHICLE  WASHER  CO. 
139  II  Main  St..  E.  Rochester,  8.  T, 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  enddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  "very  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbarh  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  lew  York- 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 
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It's  not  fair  to  your  lamp  to 
dwarf  its  light  with  a  poor 
chimney.  I  manufacture 
lamp-chimneys  that  get  the 
most  out  of  lamp-light,  and 
that  won't  break  from  heat. 

I  put  Macbeth  on  every 
one,  because  it  tells  you  how 
to  get  the  best  in  lamp- 
chimneys. 

My  Index  tells  about  these  facts,  and  tells 
how  to  get  the  right  size  chimney  for  your 
lamp.    It's  free — let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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SWINGS  BANK 

q  PITTSBCRGH.PA. 


The  plnn  adopted  by  many  people  of  giving 
Savings  Hunk  Passbooks  as  Christmas  Gifts  to 
relatives  and  friends,  has  b<  come 

A    IIIIKIIIITI.  CUSTOM 

Such  a  gift  is  always  acceptable  and  will  form 
the  foundation  of  a  bank  account  whereby  pro- 
vision for  future  needs  is  assured. 

<>\  i:  DOLLAR  Oil  MORE 
may  be  deposited  by  mail  in  favor  of  each  reci- 
pient. We  issue  Pass-books  according  to  direc- 
tions, pi  ace  them  i  n  special  1  y  designed  envelopes 
and  mail  them  with  thecardof  the  giver  so  that 
they  will  reach  their  destination  on  Christmas 
moruing. 

Send  for  booklet  "L"— free  on  request 


I  CAPITAL  &  SURPLUS  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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5«A* 


Stfttt 
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Guaranteed 
absolutely   Pure  Wool  — 
the  natural  covering   of  a 
living  body. 

It  is  the  best  body  shield 
ever  devised  against  colds, 
catarrh,   rheumatism. 


Hence  its  high  favor  with  lead- 
ing Physicians    as    an    aid  in 
their  good  work. 


i»i-.  JiieuiT--  S.  \\  .  s.  <  c>.  •-,  i>»  it  store* 

N.'w  York:   MM    Fifth   Avr  ;     II   Oortlandt  St. 
Bronkl  ItonSl    Boston:  'iMloylston Rl 

lMiiin.:   1510  Ohoatnul  si      (In. 


with  the  other  side.  His  recommendations  for 
appointments  needed  by  him  were  held  up  in  Wash- 
ington; for  the  influence  of  the  men  he  was  after 
reached  Washington,  even.  Heney  never  faltered. 
He  convicted  Mitchell,  who  died  soon  afterward, 
and  several  others. 

It  was  a  fight  against  great  odds,  but  Heney  won 
it  because  he  had  courage.  It  is  no  small  thing  to 
attempt  to  put  a  United  States  Senator  in  jail, 
no  matter  how  guilty  that  Senator  may  be.  It  is 
no  small  thing  to  go  single-handed  against  a  gang 
that  has  been  plundering  the  Government  for 
years,  even  if  backed  by  the  President.  Con- 
spiracies like  the  Western  land  and  timber  frauds 
ramify  in  every  direction.  The  influence  brought 
to  bear  to  stop  prosecution  would  have  overwhelmed 
a  weaker  man  than  Heney.  He  had  the  courage  and 
he  won  his  fight. 


FOB  HEM  who  think    \M).«jt 

tfirrnalivr 
snails  Coo 


Flala'9  Adventures  In  Arctic  Ice-fields. — The 

renewed  interest  in  polar  exploration  which  the 
reports  of  Commander  Peary's  latest  expedition  have 
recently  stimulated  will  doubtless  be  further  added 
to  by  the  publication  in  the  near  future  of  Anthony 
Fiala's  book,  "Fighting  the  Polar  Ice,"  which  is 
now  on  the  presses  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  This 
book  is  the  story  of  the  second  Ziegler  polar  ex- 
ploration, sent  out  in  1903,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Fiala,  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  of 
New  York  city.  While  the  expedition  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  even  a  new  "farthest  north,"  Mr. 
Fiala  concludes  his  work  with  the  hope  that  the 
experiences  gained  by  his  party  may  be  of  some 
use  in  future  explorations.  To  this  end  numerous 
.  appendices  are  added  giving  detailed  advice  to  those 
who  may  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  failure  of  the  second  Ziegler  expedition  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  Fiala  to  the  impassable  barriers 
of  ice  which,  rising  before  them  in  series  of  moun- 
tainous cliffs,  effectually  blocked  their  advance 
when  they  reached  a  latitude  of  82  degrees  north. 
At  this  point  their  danger  was  increased  by  the 
rising  temperature  which  threatened  to  break  up 
the  highway  of  ice  over  which  they  had  traveled 
and  bar  their  retreat.  Fearing  this,  they  reluctantly 
turned  back,  as  twice  before  they  had  been  forced 
to  do  under  but  slightly  different  circumstances. 

The  experiences  of  the  party  on  these  various 
dashes  are  dramatically  told  by  Mr.  Fiala.  Under  the 
chapter  heading  "He  Brought  Me  Up  also  Out  of 
an  Horrible  Pit"  he  narrates  this  incident  of  one 
of  their  dangerous  expeditions : 

We  had  traveled  on  the  glaciers  so  often  that  we 
had  grown  free  of  care  in  regard  to  the  hidden  danger 
of  crevasses.  These  deep  chasms  were  arched  over 
by  the  drifting  snows  and  leveled  with  the  sur- 
rounding surface  of  the  glacier,  and  it  was  impossible  I 
to  detect  them.  On  the  Rudolph  Island  glacier  I  had 
broken  through  on  three  or  four  different  occasions, 
but  had  always  been  successful  in  scrambling  out,  ' 
not  having  fallen  deeper  than  my  armpits.  Fre- 
quent halts  delayed  our  progress.  Because  of  the 
thick  weather  I  often  went  ahead  to  assist  Rilliet 
in  picking  out  the  shadowy  nunataks  that  guided 
us  toward  the  slope  where  we  wished  to  go  from  our 
present  elevation  to  Young  Sound. 

It  wasatone  of  these  halts  that  I  walked  outahead 
of  the  sledges,  when  the  snow  gave  way  beneath  my 
feet  and  I  hung  over  a  deep  crevasse.  Steward 
Spencer  ran  from  his  sledge  in  an  attempt  to  help 
me.  lie  had  but  just  touched  my  hand  with  his 
fingers  when  I  began  a  frightful  descent  and  knew 
no  more.  In  the  semiconscious  state  which  fol- 
ic a  chill  of  horror,  for  I  thought  I  had  been 
buried  alive.  But  returning  memory  helped  me 
th;it     I     was    entombed    in    ice.      I    found 

between  two  curves  in  the  walls  of 
the  convex  surfaa  aough   t>>- 

I  old    me    between    my    breast    and    back, 

it    over  my   breast   and    lamming 
1  ted  me  from  falling  through  th< 


Choose  the 
Cocoa  with  the 
YELLOW  WRAPPER 
Its  double  strength  makes 

BENSDORPS 

ROYAL  COCOA DUTCH 

the  most  economical. 

Send  to  cents  for  trial  can. 

STEPHEN  L  BARTLETT  CO., 


IMPORTERS, 

BOSTON. 
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iCosisJLittl? 
Saves  Much 

A  N   Ideal  Holi- 
•rw  day    Gift    for  ^ 

man    or  boy    is   a  l""""""      trademark 

complete  outfit  of  Litholin  collars  and  cuffs. 

The  Litholin  Waterproofed  Collars  in  all  the 
latest  styles  cost  25c  each;  Cuffs,  50c  per  pair. 

Look  just  like  linen  because  they  ARE  linen — not 
celluloid  or  rubber.  Waterproof  soil  is 
wiped  off  instantly  with  damp  cloth — laundry 
bills  cut  in  half.     Never  wilt,  fray  or  crack. 

There    is    s'yle,   comfort    and    economy    in 
Litholin  collars  and  cuffs. 

If  not  fit  tlenlers  send  styl-,  site  nnd  remitt'n.e 
and  wa  will  mull poHt-paid  to  any  nddres-*.  Iltus- 
famted    catalogue   of  styles   sent  free  on  request 
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THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 

13  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


DO  YOU  SHAVE  YOURSELF? 


With  >  Hii*h«»    I>r>   Horn*  j       ■  in  m  1© 

MCniull     imiK6     your     mor    nlge    t'qu.il    to   a 

bnrborVi  Wei  honea  usually  take  half  ■• 
hour  nf  an  expert.  Busse*R  DOOM  rtijnire 
no  skill]  anybody  ran  u*a  them;  Adapted  «• 
either  i>l  'in  or  safety  style*  A  gentleman  iwid, 
•*  I  woukJ  not  take  $5tt  lor  mine  if  l  toold 
notflet  another  |  bnva  need  it  A  yton  and 
my  minor  la  u  good  as  i 

ni    Prepaid. 
527  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati.  O- 
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F  there  were    a  great  University  of  Busi- 
ness, with   a  Rockefeller   at  its  head;    a 
^ffi&er  -r    A     Hill,    a    Harriman,    a    Morgan,    a    Van- 
iBwlli ipyG*    derbilt    and    a  Gould  on  its  faculty,  it  could 

scarcely  teach  you  more  of  the  practical 
methods  of  making  money  than  the  six- 
volume  Business  Man's  Library  described 
below,  1,263  pages  crammed  full  of  actual 
working,  business  plans,  methods,  pointers.  Not  theories,  or  advice,  or 
mere  suggestions — but  experience — dearly  bought,  hard  earned,  experience 
that  cost  years  of  effort  and  fortunes  of  money  to  get.  Placed,  now,  within 
the  easy  grasp  of  any  business  man,  large  or  small,  employer  or  employe,  at 
the  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 


PRICELESS  BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE 

The  Business  Man's  Library  is,  in  reality,  a  complete 
correspondence  course  under  the  great  Master-Minds  of 
Business.  Seventy-eight  men  —  not  mere  writers,  but 
National  Business  Men,  whose  very  names  inspire  re- 
spect and  admiration  and  confidence— are  its  authors. 
Alexander  H.  Revell,  founder  and  president  of  the  great 
firm  bearing  his  name;  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.'s  comp- 
troller; John  V.Farwell  &  Co.'s  credit  man;  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.'s  buyer;  Sherwin-Williams  Co.'s  general 
manager.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  big  men  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Business  Man's  Librarv.  These  seventy- 
eight  men  give  us  not  only  the  intimate  secrets  of  their 
own  successes,  but  the  priceless  business  information, 
working  plans,  methods,  statistics,  tabulations,  systems, 
hints,  pointers,  from  high  places  in  the  world  of  money 
where  tew  are  permitted  to  enter.  In  no  other  way  can 
you  get  the  valuable  information  which  the  Business  Man's 
Library  will  give  you,  save  through  the  slow  and  costly 
school  of  experience.  For  what  we  offer  you  here  is  solid 
business  experience,  collected,  classified,  condensed, 
and  crystallized  for  your  benefit  at  a  cost  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars.  And  who  can  putadollars-and- 
cents-vahie  on  working  information,  such  as  this?  The 
six  uniform  volumes  of  the  Business  Man's  Library  are 
xiblished  in  a  handsome  de  luxe  edition,  as  they  deserve 
vO  be.  Beautiful,  clear,  large  type;  fine  hand-made  egg- 
shell book  paner;  one  edge  of  gold,  two  edges  rough: 
half  English  Morocco  binding— these  are,  indeed,  a  set  of 
books  for  the  library  or  desk  of  which  to  be  proud.  This  is 
your  money-laden  opportunity — they  can  be  had  by  any 
man  who  can  spare  forty-six  cents  a  week. 
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VITAL  SUBJECTS 

How  to  B«come  an  Executive 

Business  Letter  Writing 

Scientific  Salesmanship 

Accounting 

Financing  a  Business 

Sales  Management 

L  „  Selling  by  Mail 

Retailing 

Window  Dressing 

Store  Management 

Training  Salesmen 

Organizing  a  Business 

Organizing  a  Factory 

Advertising 

Cost  Systems 

Follow-Up  Systems 

Buying  Systems 

Office  Systems 

Credit  Systems 

Collecting  Dead  Accounts 

Retail  Systems 

Managing  a  Wholesale  House 

Handling  Employes 

Banking 

Training   and   Developing  Men 

Time  Keeping  Systems 

Real  Estate  Systems 

Insurance  Systems 

Office  Short  Cuts 


Ifllill    CADCAII   "This  library  is  a    short  cut  to  more   salary   and 
JUHN    rARoUN    more  business,  to  more  knowledge  and  more  power." 


CRYSTALLIZED    FOR    YOU 

What  the  blue-print  is  to  the  iron  worker ;  what  the 
compass  is  to  the  mariner;  what  the  map  is  to  the  trav- 
eler; what  the  experiment  station  is  to  the  farmer-  all 
this,  and  more,  the  Business  Man's  Library  is  to  the  busi- 
ness man.  And  add  to  this  helpful  Library,  the  help  you 
will  get  from  SYSTEM,  the  pre-eminent  Magazine  of 
Business!  260  to  356  pages  in  every  issue  of  SYSTEM, 
and  you  cannot  a(io  d  to  miss  a  single  page  of  it.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  own  your  own  business 
or  whether  you  are  working  for  somebody  else;  whether 
you  sit  in  a  private  office  and  decide  things,  or  whether 
you  stand  at  a  counter  and  answer  questions  SYSTEM 
will  show  you  new  ways  of  saving  time  and  effort  and  cut- 
ting out  drudgery.  SYSTEM  goes  into  the  inner  offi<es 
of  the  biggest,  most  successful  men  and  brings  forth  for 
your  benefit  the  fruit  of  their  costly  experience.  SYS- 
TEM will  show  you  how  to  start  a  new  business,  how  to 
win  trade  for  it,  establish  prestige,  create  profits,  mini- 
mize wastes,  keep  down  expenses,  stop  losses.  Better, 
SYSTEM  will  snow  you  how  to  accomplish  more,  make 
more,  in  your  prese  td  ilywork.  Each  issue  contains 
special  "insiJe"  information  on  buving,  selling,  account- 
ing, manufacturing, shipping,  collecting,  advertising,  busi- 
ness letter  writing,  banking,  real  estate  and  insurance 
methods,  business  management,  handling  men,  short  cuts 
and  worry  savers,  store  systems,  retail  salesmanship, 
trade  getting  ideas,  window  dressing,  circularizing,  and 
everything  in  which  a  man  in  business,  big  or  little,  is  in- 
terested. SYSTEM  has  300,000  regular  readers.  It  has 
helped  many  of  them  to  better  salaries,  bigger  profits  that 
would  have  "been  imnossible,  undreamed  of!  without  SYS- 
TEM—Won't  you  let  SYSTEM  help  you? 


"  We  circulated   these  books 
among  our  employees  and  sent 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER 

copies  to  our  branch  houses." 

TfiU    IfllDDAV     "  I  don't  care  how  smart  or  bright  or  clever  a  man 
I  UNI    MUKHAT     is,  he  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  these  books." 

"  I  regard  it  as   of  benefit  and  assistarce  to 
any  wide-awake  businessman.no  matter  who." 


CHARLES  E.  HIRES 


DCIIM  PUnnni  »TC  Pft  "This  Library  is  better  than  its  name — 
PtNN  UHUCuLATc  CDs  void  of  generalities  and  practical  beyond 
expectations.     Taught  us  a  lot." 

Al  CDCn  nni  PC  "  *  w's^  t'ie  wor^  cou^  De  brought  before  every 
ALFRED    DuLut     man  who  wants  to  build  a  real  business  career." 

A  FEW  RECENT  PURCHASERS:     U.  S. Government  [3 sets],  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  [2 sets],  N.  K.  FairbankCo.,  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Barnhart  Bros.&  Spindler,  American  Graphophone  Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  U.S. 
Steel  Company,  City  National  Bank  of  New  York,  Sherwin-Williams    Co.,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  & 
Co  ,  John  Wanamaker,  Butler  Bros.,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  American  Radiator  Co.,  Jones  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Burrows  Bros.  Co., 
International  Harvester  Co.,  International  Time  Recorder  Co.,  Andrews  Heating  Co.,  Morgan  &  Wright  [3  sets],  University  of 

■   ^T  X  ICftSO 

Michigan  [to  be  used  as  textbooks  on  business],  University  of  Wisconsin  [purchased  by  two  instructors  in  commercial  subjects].      y'S    deliver  to 

."^r  me,  allchnr- 
jm  m  g\\m  t^WmWmWW%  Picture  in  your  mind  six  handsome  gold-topped  volumes,  the  same  /X  ees  prepaid,  one 
t  AxV  ItllPK       binding,  paper,  type  that  are  usually  to  be  found  only  in  limited  editions.      1,263       /'/     sf  of|the  Bh.ii.om 

™"»"  '         !#■    1    fcll      pages  that  could  scarcely  be  worth  more  to  you  if  each  leaf  were  a  $10  bill;        /'f  plete  in  gil  volumes, 

and  twelve  months  of  SYSTEM — more  than  3,000  pages  of  current  business  experience  and  help,   convertible       /S    bound  in  Oxford  Half 
.    .  ......  -        .v  ^    1     *    a  j         l  .l'  •  .i  j  . 1  .'  f      Morocco,     nnd  enter    my 

into  ready  cash— and  then  think  of  this  offer:  Only  $18,  spread  out  thin  over  nine  months— and  they  are  yours        .   S    Mmtt  for  a  fu„  yeur.3  sub. 

forever.      Your  check  or  money  order  for  $2,  or  a  $2  bill  sent  to-day,  will  bring  the  books  to-morrow  and  enter       /f    scription  to  system,  the  Mag- 

yourname  as  a  regular  yearly  SYSTEM  subscriber.     $2  nowand  $2  a  month  until$i8  is  paid.     Lessthan      y^T  j^^^^J^^^) 

you   probably  spend  for  daily   papers;  less,  surely,   than  it  costs  you   for  carfare  or   the   evening        .•'^r     SCnt  herewith  nnd   $2.00  per  month 

smoke.     Long  before  this  week  is  out  these  helpful  books,  if  ordered  now,  will  have  a  chance  to 
put  ba:k  in  your   pocket  more  than  their  cost.      Is   the  offer   clear?      Sign   the   coupon    and 
send   $2.00. 


thereafter  until  the  full  amount  has  been 
paid. 


Send  to  System,  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Name 
Address. . 
Occupation. 
Firm  name 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser. 
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It's  in  the  burner  that  the 
PERFECTION  Oil  Heater  differs 
so  radically  from  the  old-fashioned 
oil  heaters.  It  is  the  burner  that  makes 
the  PERFECTION  Oil  Heater  the 
greatest  heat-producer  of  all — heat 
that  can  be  felt  instantly — that  keeps 
the  room  or  hallway  warm  and  cozy 
when  the  other  stoves  fail — intense 
heat  at  the  least  cost  and  without 
smoke  or  smell.     The  burner  of  the 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

prevents  the  wick  being  turned  too  high  or 
too  low.  This  device  alone  makes  the 
PERFECTION  the  most  desirable  heater  you 
can  buy.  Made  in  two  finishes — nickel  and 
japan.  Fount  and  wick  carrier  are  made  of 
brass  throughout.  Holds  four  quarts  of  oil 
and  burns  nine  hours.  You  can  carry  it  about 
— upstairs,  downstairs,  anywhere 
where  more  heat  is  required. 
"Every  heater  Ivarranted.  If  not 
at  your  dealer's  write  to  our  near- 
est agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


.tf^&LAMP 


>  is  unexcelled  in  light- 
giving  power  and  for 
general  household  use.  An  ornament  to 
library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  Made  of  brass  through- 
out and  nickel  finished.  Perfectly  constructed ;  a  bsolutely  safe. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  At  dealer's  or  write  to  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COM  PAN  Yf" 


\_y 


No  gift  lamp. however 
rci-t  i  orornnte,wUl  be 
ho  thoroughly    appra- 

I  as  the  lioek-Idcn  A  lamp  Hint 
gem  rates  within  it-elf  the  finest  quality 
ol  illuminating  gas.  giving  two  to  Ave 
timet  mora  light  Hum  any  other  fuel, 
iiri'l  thfl  miln  light  that  run  be  need  for 
in  without  trying  the  eyes.  Then 
ira  no  wicks  oh  mneya  or  mantles,  thoro  is 

BO  dirt,  no  smoke. 

A   PERFECT   LA/IP 

>■  Lamp  stands  U  inches  high 
from  baaetobnrner.  It  iaaolidl]  made  of  bi 
finely  burnished  nnd   finished  In  bronzi 

■  of  roui  benaty  un>l  Incomparable  value. 

To    Insure    the    timely    placing    of    hnlidat 
orders,  write  .  arly  for  booklet  No.  8. 


ACETYLENE   LAnP  COnPANY, 
I  University  Place,  New  York 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Your  Gas  Bills  are  Too  High 


You  Are  Using  More 
Gas  Than  You  Need! 
You    Are    Breaking 
Too  Many  Globes! 
You  Are  Wasting  Too 
Many  Man'els! 
because  the  pres- 
sure   forces    more 
gas   through    the 
pipes  than  is  neces- 
sary to  give  you  a 
good,   steady. 
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Tin    i   1S810M  \TK  in   aHTH 

I  urk. 


Ten  genuine  Irish 

if. 


bright  light. 

The  National  Automatic 
Gas  Light  (inverted) 


has  an  automntic  regulator  which  allows  ji.st  enough 

i  too  maoh.  or  too  little)  to  pass  through  at  all 

tunes  to  make  a    perfect    light,  which  prevents   the 

tt  ist i n  -  of  gas.  breaking  of  globes  and   muntcls,  and 

notion  of  bnrm  i 

The  National  Automatic  Gas  Light   gives  a  steadv 

full  light  down  war.  I  of  twice  the  candle  power  at  half 

I  of  the  vertical  light  and  one  fifth  the  OOBl    of 

elnotrlolty.     The    National  la  the   only  light  that  is 

■old  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do  what  wo  claim 

or  monej  refunded, 

TIIV  OVi:  OV  TWO  WDKKV  FUKK  THIAL, 

TJnder  our  guarantea  yon  take  no 
risk  Any  dealer  In  lighting  devl 
■apply  ton  with  the  National  at  $l."f> 
•  ich,  boxed  complete,  or  tend  direct 
for  hnndanme  booklet —  "  Seren  Stage* 
in   Lighting." 

i  ill    %  \nn\  ii,  OAM  I.K. Ill'  CO, 

1208  Porter  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

I  aiitlun  :     Insist  on  getting  the  National 

Accept  no  oiler      The  words    National 
Automatic    stumped  on  ererj  regulator, 
the  pin  point  jump 
irned  on       l.ck    foi 
■  re  purohu 


natlf 
ihtor 

■ 

ran  light 


of  the  funnel.  Beneath  me  was  a  great  black  void 
in  which  I  could  move  my  legs  without  touching  the 
walls,  and  to  my  right  a  cavern  that  made  me  think 
of  the  bottomless  pit. 

The  darkness  was  intense.  Away  above  me 
shone  a  luminous  spot,  a  faint  halo  of  blue  irides- 
cence which  showed  where  I  had  broken  through, 
and  a  few  straight  pencil-like  rays  of  light  pene- 
trated the  chasm  exposing  the  black  surface  of  the 
walls  of  ice  and  also  revealing  the  fact  that  had  I 
fallen  but  a  little  farther  to  the  right  I  would  have 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid. 

I  heard  voices  calling  from  above  and  I  answered, 
asking  for  a  rope,  and  requesting  haste,  as  I  thought 
I  would  slip  through.  Up  to  that  time  I  was  not 
aware  that  Spencer  was  in  the  chasm.  While  the 
rope  was  being  lowered,  I  heard  most  awful  groans 
beneath  me  in  the  crevasse.  My  first  thought  was 
that  a  team  of  dogs  had  fallen  in  with  me.  Soon  the 
noise  became  articulate  speech,  and  I  realized  with 
horror  that  another  man  was  in  that  prison,  and 
like  myself  was  wedged  in  between  walls  of 
ice. 

It  was  the  steward  who  in  trying  to  save  me  had 
fallen  in  too.  I  could  not  see  him  in  that  V1ack 
pit,  but  thought  that  his  voice,  with  its  awful 
echoes,  came  from  somewhere  beneath  me.  He  called 
out,  "Commander,  are  you  in  this  place  too?" 
He  was  lying  on  his  side  and  felt  the  unspeakable 
torture  of  his  position  and  begged  me  to  save  iiim. 
"What  an  awful  place  to  die!"  he  said  again  and 
again. 

I  told  him  to  trust  in  God  and  we  would  get  out, 
but  I  must  confess,  at  that  moment  of  shock  and 
pain,  help  seemed  very  far  away. 

To  add  to  our  discomfort,  pieces  of  ice  became 
detached  from  above  and  thundered  down  the 
abyss,  the  sound  reaching  us  until  it  was  annihi- 
lated by  the  awful  depth.  It  need  not  be  told  what 
would  have  happened  if  either  Spencer  or  myself 
had  been  in  the  path  of  the  falling  fragments. 

At  last  I  saw  above  me  the  end  of  a  iope  which 
gradually  neared  as  I  shouted  directions  to  those 
out  of  sight  above  who  were  lowering  the  line,  our 
only  hope  of  escape. 

My  right  arm  was  free,  and  at  last  the  precious 
line  was  in  my  hand.  I  painfully  made  a  bowline  in 
the  end  of  the  rope,  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand 
being  fortunately  free.  Slipping  the  noose  over 
my  right  foot,  I  called  to  those  above  to  haul  away. 
Soon  I  was  swinging  like  a  pendulum  in  free  space. 
I  called  to  them  to  move  the  rope  to  the  right  and 
then  lower  me.  I  swung  around  in  the  black 
chasm  and  felt  the  icy  walls  but  could  not  discover 
the  steward. 

In  desperation  as  I  felt  myself  growing  weaker,  I 
called  to  him,  "Look  up  and  try  to  see  me  against  the 
light  above!"  He  obeyed,  saw  my  suspended 
form,  and  directed  my  movements.  In  answer  to 
my  shouts  the  men  above  moved  the  rope  along  the 
edge  of  the  crevasse  and  lowered  me  to  where  I 
could  reach  the  steward,  tho  I  could  not  rescue 
him  on  account  of  a  projection  of  ice  that  interfered. 
But  I  could  pass  him  a  foot  and  a  hand,  and  lift 
him  from  his  prone  position,  and  help  him  to  stand 
on  the  cake  of  ice  that  had  broken  off  when  he  fell 
and  had  jammed,  saving  him  from  death.  Unable 
to  give  the  steward  further  help,  I  told  him  it  would 
be  best  for  the  men  to  haul  me  up  and  send  down 
the  rope  for  him.  He  agreed  and  I  was  drawn  to 
the  surface — just  in  time,  as  I  fainted  on  reaching 
the  top.  The  steward  was  hauled  up  next.  A 
tent  was  erected  and  within  its  shelter  Doctor  Seitz 
examined  us.  No  bones  were  broken,  but  a  cut  in  the 
steward's  face  required  several  stitches.  We  were 
helped  into  our  sleeping-bags  as  the  temi-erature 
had  fallen  to  27  degrees  below  zero. 

On  measuring  the  rope  Seaman  Duffy  found  we  had 
fallen  into  the  crevasse  to  the  depth  of  seventy  feet. 
It  was  a  providential  escape.  If  we  had  fallen  but 
a  little  to  either  side  where  the  crevasse  widened, 
we  would  have  descended  beyond  the  reach  of 
help. 

While  swinging  in  the  dense  darkness  of  that 
shoel-likc  abyss,  a  thin  line  only  held  me  to  life — 
a  cotton  cord  with  braided  covering,  only  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter'  I  thought 
place  on  that  same  line  where,  only  that  morning, 
:  noticed,  while  lashing;  a  sledge  load,  that  all 
ttie  inner  fibers  had   parted. 

It   was  a  dangerous  but   concealed   break,   and  at 


'  Till  LlTI  mention  •  Q  witting      i    1  It  eiliser*. 
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the  time  I  mentally  resolved  to  have  it  cut  out  and 
the  line  spliced  at  our  next  camp. 

"Had  the  break  been  noticed  '"  The  horror  of  the 
question  troubled  me. 

In  a  conversation  with  Duffy  after  the  accident  I 
learned  that  he  had  gone  over  every  inch  of  the  rope, 
and  that  the  weak  spot  had  been  discovered  and 
the  rope  repaired. 


EducatinK  an  Oriental.— Mr.  Eugene  Aubin 
tells  in  his  book,  "Morocco  of  To-day,"  of  one  of 
those  encroachments  of  western  civilization  into 
Oriental  life,  which  have  collectively  given  rise  to 
the  expression  "the  awakening  of  the  East."  The 
young  Sultan  Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz  is  the  particular 
instrument  of  on-marching  events  whose  "civiliza- 
tion" is  treated  by  this  writer.  In  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion  Mr.  Aubin's  account  of  this  ruler  is  sum- 
marized. When  he  came  into  authority,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  immediately  began  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  new  things  of  the  world,  and  to  this 
end  gathered  about  him  Europeans  of  all  nations. 
As  most  of  these  Europeans  were  traders,  we  are 
told,  they  saw  a  commercial  possibility  in  the 
s-'tuation,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  assist  their  pupil 
to  a  varied  knowledge  of  outside  affairs — and  all 
with  profit  to  themselves.  Their  "graft"  cam- 
paign is  thus  described: 

It  was  only  necessary  to  speak  of  something  to 
Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz,  or  show  him  a  photograph  or 
engraving  in  an  illustrated  paper.  In  a  moment  the 
royal  imagination  had  caught  the  hint,  and  without 
troubling  about  the  price,  an  order  was  soon  given 
to  one  or  another  of  the  rival  merchants — some- 
times two  or  three  orders,  to  avoid  disappointing 
any  one.- 

Usually  these  orders  ran  in  series,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  moment.  For  whole  periods  he 
would  be  devoted  to  sport,  at  others  to  photography, 
at  others  to  machinery.  The  last  phase  of  all  was  ' 
a  military  one,  and  cannon,  rifles,  and  ammunition 
were  ordered  with  enthusiasm. 

The  order  once  given,  it  was  for  the  beneficiary 
to  accomplish  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  for  the 
royal  caprice  easily  took  a  new  turn,  and  it  was  for- 
gotten the  next  day;  but  the  arrival  of  the  object 
would  renew  his  interest  in  it.  As  soon  as  unpacked 
it  would  become  the  plaything  of  the  moment,  the 
sole  interest  of  the  day,  till  a  new  toy  came  to  take 
its  place,  and  it  went  to  join  the  rest  of  the  lumber 
accumulated  in  the  Dar  el-Makhzen. 

The  orders  thus  juggled  out  of  the  Sultan  by  these 
European  hangers-on  were  sometimes  incredible. 
Of  course  jewels  played  the  biggest  part;  but  the 
transport  of  an  English  billiard-table  on  camel  back 
from  Larache  to  Fez  was  the  splendid  idea  of  one 
man,  who  was  also  responsible  for  a  gala  carriage  in 
crimson  and  gold  with  green  cushions. 

Numbers  of  different  motor-cars,  bicycles,  a  han- 
som, and  several  horses  also  arrived.  A  Decauville 
railway  half-laid  down  at  the  palace  gate  awaits 
better  days.  Steam-launches,  balloons,  ice-machines, 
all  known  photographic  apparatus,  cinematographs,  i 
wireless  telegraphs — the  most  varied  and  capricious  I 
of  whims  have  been  suggested  to  the  imagination  of 


To  sweetly  wedge  your  way  into 
her  affections  keep  her  well 
provided  with 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN&SON, 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


CWe  are  offering  an   ex- 
tensive  line  of  pierced 
silver  holders  for  condiments, 
table  delicacies,  liqueurs  and 
mineral  waters,  among  which 
may    be   mentioned:   holders 
for  champagne,  whiskey,  soda 
and  ginger  ale;  high  ball  and 
whiskey  glasses,  cheese  holrL 
ers,  marmalade  holders,  jelly 
holders,    catsup,    Worcester- 
shire and  Tabasco  holders,  etc. 
£T  These  add   greatly    to    the    ap- 
^^  pearance    of    the    table,    besides 
permitting    the    use  of  the   goods    in 
their  original  packages  which  are  en- 
tirely concealed  in  the  richly  designed 
outer   receptacle. 

Ifteriden  Company,  Silversmiths 

international  Silver  Co.  Successor 

218  Fifth  Avenue,  «««••  **«>  st.  mad.son  square*  new  York 

Entrance  also  on  26tb  Street  near  Broadway 


V 


"Everyone   Exclaims  — — 
About   Our   Lights!" 

"THE LAMPS  are  splendid.  Everyone  exclaims  about  the  amount  of  light  they  give,"  writes 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Reese,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "My  city  friends  visiting  here  say  they  are  as  good  as  Gas.  In 
fact,  my  home  is  now  considered  the  best-lighted  house  in  the  county.  Why,  when  we  go  visiting 
our  neighbors  of  an  evening  it  is  hard  to  keep  from  exclaiming  about  the  poor  light  they  have  I" 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  the  new  method  of  burning 
common  kerosene  oil,  and  is  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  lamps  in  results  as  it  is  in  appearance.  It 
makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods. 
Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene, 
vet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp 

is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be 
turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving. 
Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods 
a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that 
has  no  equal. 

And  yet  the  lamp  actually  pays  for  itself.  For  while  the  ordinary  round-wick  lamp,  usually  considered  the  cheapest  of  nil  lighting 
methods,  burns  but  about  5  hours  on  a  quart  ol  oil,  the  Angle  Lamp  burns  a  full  16  hours  on  the  same  quantity  But  eend  for  our  catalog 
'47"  explaining  the  new  principles  employed  in  this  lump,  and  for  our  proposition  for  selling  on 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  your  home  admiringly  referred  to  by  your  neighbors  as  "the  best-lighted  house  in  the  county" —  if  you  knew 
such  a  light  would  cost  so  much  less  than  your  present  system  as  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months'  use  —  then  write  for  catalog  "47"  de- 
scribing The  Angle  Lamp  fully  and  listing  32  varieties  from  $1.80  up      It  is  free  for  asking. 

THE    ANGLE    MFG.    CO.,    78-80    MURRAY    STREET.    NEW     YORK. 


CINCINNATI 

an  ideal  location  for  your  home,  your 
factory  or  investments,  has  greater 
Light,  Fuel  and  Power  inducements 
than  any  other  large  American  City. 
These  items  form  a  sufficient  portion 
of  operating  expenses  to  command  the 
investigation  of  the  manufacturer  or 
investor.  Write  for  special  information. 
Address — New  Business  Department, 
The  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,Cincinnati,0. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  tench  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days,  Fou  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
DO  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months  as  wiih 
old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllable  System  is  easy  to 
learn — easy    to    write—  •  Prsi  t*    L 

Speedy,     Sure.     No  ruled   lines — no  positions — no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.     No    l"ii«    list   of  word   ,*igns  to   ». 
ONLY   NINE   CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  yon  hare  the  en- 
tire   English    (or  any  other     language    at  your    ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND,      The    l>e-t    system    for    >ten<>graphers     i 

ries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  minister's,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  (oik  ami  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continu*  ' 
practice  as  with  other  systems,  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere,  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  ?ents.    Post-tree.    Flint 
&  Wagnalls  Company.  44-450  B.st  33d  Street,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WILLIAMS' 

VENTILATING 
WINDOW-  SASH 

FASTENERS 

Make  your  window  absolutely  safe 
■while  affording  ample  ventilation.  L)o 
not  mar  sa-ih  and  prevent  rattling. 
Anyone  tmposslbli 

Window  when  adjusted  for  ventilation. 
Cannot  l>e  pried  off  from  outside.  Ven- 
>m  top  or  bottom,  or  both.  Saves 
price  of  ordinary  fasteners.  If  you're 
bunding,  and  is  necessary  for  any  win- 
ou'  I  r.st  In  peai  e.  Send  me 
60c.  for  sample,  prepaid,  anil  you'll 
order  more  William's  Ventilating 
Window  Sash  Fasteners  from  your 
Hardware  Dealer. 

CHARLES  H0YT  WILLIAMS 

1075  Fidelity  Building, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING 


is  the  title  of  a  now 
book  on  teaching, 
embracing  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Valuable 
introduction  bv  James  M.  Greenwood,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  Cloth  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  81.08.  Funk 
&  Wiiynalls  Company,  Mew  York. 


Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz,    an  1    the    royal    wishes    dutifully- 
carried  out  by  interested  aKcnt.. 

Between  the  order-,  it  was  necessary  to  "keep 
things  going,"  so  various  games  and  ingenious 
amusements  were  organized  and  carried  out.  And 
as  the  King  was  ready  to  be  familiar,  some  of  his 
European  friends  replied  with  familiarities,  often  in 
bad  taste.  One  day  his  English  amusers  found  it 
a  great  joke  to  take  away  his  djellaba,  or  tunic,  put 
an  enormous  turban  on  his  head,  rig  him  in  a  fan- 
tastic military  uniform,  and  then  make  haste  to 
photograph  him  in  this  get-up,  so  that  one  can  now 
buy  in  Fez  the  picture  of  Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz  in 
circus  costume. 

Tourists  came  at  last  to  enjoy  the  game,  and 
steamship  agencies  advertised  it  as  a  scheme  to 
draw  trade.  But  in  the  end  the  Sultan's  astounded 
subjects  wearied  of  his  new  style  of  civilization  and 
began  to  grow  disaffected.  Bu  Hamara  plotted 
for  the  throne,  and  Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz's  advisers 
shut  him  up  and  furnished  the  Europeans  an  escort 
to  Tangier. 


Wiles  of  the  Wild.— Mark  Twain  tells  in  the 
Christmas  Harper's  Magazine  how  he  used  to  hunt 
wild  turkey  when  a  boy.  If  the  account  which  he 
gives  is  authentic  there  are  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  "mama-turkey"  is  almost  as  much  of  a 
humorist  as  Mark  Twain  himself.  One  old  lady 
bird  had  considerable  fun  with  him  once,  and  now 
that  the  event  is  so  long  passed  that  he  too  sees 


"He  ha,d  smedl  skill  6 horse  |-lesh 
who  bought"  &  goose  ho  ride  onVBontbaJ^e 

■  Ntegkggs*       ordinary soaps    , 

r!rTv>e-N  iU^  -cl 


THE 


»  com»B  ioht 


is  SAPO  t_l  O  #• 

=Try  a.  cake  ofihand  be  convinced.™ 


the  funny  side  of  it  Mr.  Clemens  shares  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  turkey  and  himself  with  the  public. 
He  first  explains  the  custom  of  hunting  the  wild 
birds  by  means  of  imitating  the  turkey-call  as  a 
decoy.     Then  he  continues: 

When  a  mama-turkey  answers  an  invitation  and 
finds  she  has  made  a  mistake  in  accepting  it,  she 
does  as  the  mama-partridge  does — remembers  a 
previous  engagement  and  goes  limping  and  scram- 
bling away,  pretending  to  be  very  lame;  and  at 
the  same  time  she  is  saying  to  her  not-visible  children, 
"Lie  low,  keep  still,  don't  expose  yourselves;  I 
shall  be  back  as  soon  as  I  have  beguiled  this  shabby 
swindler  out  of  the  country." 

When  a  person  is  ignorant  and  confiding,  this 
immoral  devise  can  have  tiresome  results.  I 
followed  an  ostensibly  lame  turkey  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  United  States  one  morning,  because 
I  believed  in  her  and  could  not  think  she  would 
deceive  a  mere  boy,  and  one  who  was  trusting  her 
and  considering  her  honest.  I  had  the  single-barreled 
shotgun,  but  my  idea  was  to  catch  her  alive.  I 
often  got  within  rushing  distance  of  her,  and  then 
made  my  rush;  but  always,  just  as  I  made  my 
final  plunge  and  put  my  hand  down  where  her  back 
had  been,  it  wasn't  there;  it  was  only  two  or  three 
inches  from  there,  and  I  brushed  the  tail  feathers 
as  I  landed  on  my  stomach — a  very  close  call, 
but  still  not  quite  close  enough ;  that  is,  not  close 
enough  for  success,  but  just  close  enough  to 
convince  me  that  I  could  do  it  next  time.  She 
always  waited  for  me,  a  little  piece  away,  and  let 
on  to  be  resting  and  greatly  fatigued;  which  was 
a  lie,  but  I  believed  it,  for  I  still  thought  her  honest 
long  after  I  ought  to  have  begun  to  doubt  her,  sus- 
pecting that  this  was  no  way  for  a  high-minded  bird 
to  be  acting.  I  followed,  and  followed,  and  followed, 
making  my  periodical  rushes,  and  getting  up  and 
brushing  the  dust  off,  and  resuming  the  voyage  with 
patient  confidence;  indeed,  with  a  confidence  which 
grew,  for  I  could  see  by  the  change  of  climate  and 
vegetation  that  we  were  getting  up  into  the  high 
latitudes,  and  as  she  always  looked  a  little  tireder  and 
a  little  more  discouraged  after  each  rush,  I  judged 
that  I  was  safe  to  win,  in  the  end,  the  competition 
being  purely  a  matter  of  staying  power  and  the 
advantage  lying  with  me  from  the  start  because 
she  was  lame. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  I  began  to  feel  fatigued 
myself.  Neither  of  us  had  had  any  rest  since  we 
first  started  on  the  excursion,  which  was  upward 
of  ten    hours    before,    tho  latterly  we   had  paused 


SOMETHING'S  HAPPENED!  ffiSSffift  SOMETHING  KILLED! 

readers  listen  sharp,  dont  miss  best  THING  EVER  HAPPENED* 

Hundred  years  coming,  here  at  last,  full    PKO  ' ■""»*«    CTcr*    nnrrcucu. 

grown— so  startling  will  say  it's  impossible— miracles  don't  happen,  but  wait,  don't  worry. 

LADIES,  YOUR  PRAYERS  ANSWERED-THERE'S  NO  MORE  WASH  DAY! 

GLORY  HALLELUJAH!    IT'S  DEAD!    LAID  AWAY!   WIPED  OUT  FOREVER. 


Wuhing 
machine 
■wallowa 
wub  bauds. 


The  world's  watched  for  the  man  to 
cut  wash  day  in  two.  He  lives— taken 
more  than  half— left  only  minutes— cut 
so  much  wash  day's  all  over,  changed  — 
there's  new  way  cleaning  clothes— differ- 
ent from  anything  known  —  new  princi- 
pals, ideas,  methods,  NEW  EVERYTHING, 
wonderful,  but  true,  family  washing 
cleaned  with  no  more  work  than  getting 
a  simple  meal,  less  time  —  no  rubbing, 
squeezing,  pounding,    packing,    pressing, 


no    Injury— no    drudgery- 


's   past. 


'Good-by  wash  boards,  washing  machines, 
laundries  — throw  them  away — the  EASY 
WAY  is  here  to  bless  humanity.  Women  have  prayed  for  death  of  wash  day 
—for  clean  clothes  without  rubbing— ruining  health,  looks— when  they  could 
wash,  Ket  dinner,  sec  friends,  Indulge  in  recreation  without  fatigue — when 
women  thought  no  more  of  washing  clothes  than  to  get  a  simple  meal.  That 
glorious  day  has  come.  The  world's  full  wash  boards,  so-called  washing  ma- 
chinos,  yet  wash  day  same  as  ever  — still  long,  dreary  day— no  easier,  no 
shorter,  no  better.  Use  wnsli  board  or  washing  machine,  It's  drudgery,  long 
hours,  hard  work  — backache — a  day  no  woman  forgets.  Invention  that  killed 
wash  day  named  EASY  WAY  — name  tells  whole  story  — easy  on  clothes  — easy 
used  —kept  clean  —  handled  —  easy  on  women  —  makes  washing  easy— easy  to 
buy  and  sell.  Not  called  a  machine  — powers  Inside  concealed  — caution  the 
way  It  gets  dirt —has  awful  appetite  for  dirt —increases 
more  it  get9  — goes  after  all  the  dirt  in  all  tho  clothes  at 
time— little,  but  mighty— silent,  but  powerful  -  uses 
no  spirits,  yet  works  In  darkness.  OPERATED  ON  STOVE— 
_____  move  knob  occasionally— that's  nil -scarcely  anything  to 
ttT~"ao  but  wait  between  batches— child  enn  do  it.  All  Iron 
ft>     and  steel    hIumvs  r<:ulv  — sets  away  on  shelf.    Entirely 

m<I  methods.    Verily,  wash  day  Is  dead  — EASY 'WAY 
settled  thai— woman's  joy,  satisfaction,  their  God-send. 
Less  than  an  hour  cleans  washing  which  before  took  all 
day-cleans  all  clot  .  ete.,Tn  about  one-tenth  time 

without  rubbing,  squeezing,  packing,  pressing  — without  chemicals  to  luiurc 


goods.  Saves  52  days  drudgery  yearly— makes  woman's 
hardest  work  easiest  household  duty  — saves  clothes, 
labor,  fuel,  health,  looks.  Surprises  all— sounds 
strange,  is  strange,  but  listen,  it's  no  experiment, 
going  on  daily.    You  can  do  It. 

MRS.  FRITTER.  Norwood,  writes:— "With  EASY  WAY 
I  clean  a  week's  washing  In  less  than  an  hour  without 
rubbing."  W.  BROWN,  Ohio,  writes:— "Wash  day  now 
wash  hour— EASY  WAY  does  the  work  with  perfect 
succees."  J.  H.  BARRETT,  Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy 
Ways, says:— "I  don't  understand  why  rt  does  the  work, 
but  It  does.  You  have  the  grandest  invention  I  ever  Ble,sine the  locator, 
heard  of.  People  are  skeptical ;  have  to  be  shown."  J.  W.  MYERS,  Ga.,  says : 
— "Find  check  to  cover  one  dozen  'Easy  Ways.'  Easy  Way  greatest  invention 
for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  washday.  Saves  me  turning  old 
washer  for  hours.  I  am  ready  to  have  old  washer  accompany  all  others  to 
the  Dump.  Sells  itself."  I.  BECK,  Ga.,  writes:— "Enclose  order.  Find  ' Easy 
Way' as  represented.  Worked  4  days  and  have  IB  orders  "  J.  T.  PEAY,  N- C, 
says:— "Been  out  2  days— sold  1  dozen,  for  which  enclose  order.  Everybody 
is  carried  away  that  sees  it  work."  CHAS.  BOWLES,  0.,  writes:— "Where 
tried  have  given  general  satisfaction."  Guaranteed,  everything  proven, 
old  house,  responsible,  capital  $100,000.00.  Priee  only  S5.00  eomplete. 
ready  to  use— Bent  to  any  address.    Not  sold  in  stores. 


BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,  SALESMEN, 

«AMGERS-HIO  OR  WOMEN  —  nt  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part 
tir»» — showing— taking  orders— appointing  agents.  "EASY  WAV"  new. 
\otliiiig  HU.e  It.  Demand  world-wide — agents  reaping  harvest  of  dollars. 
When  operated  peoplo  stop,  look,  listen,  crowd,  push,  squeeze,  miss  engage- 
ments, get  excited  —  watch  it  an  though  a  miracle  occurred.  12  see  — In  hoy. 
Write  today  for  special  Agents  Plan.    World  uusupplied.    Act  quick. 


Send  poatal  ennl  anyhow  for  full  description,  valuable  Informa- 
tion. tcKiimonlala,  new  proposition,  catalog.  All  free.  Send  today. 

Harrison  Mfgf.  Co.,   95  Harrison  Building,  Cincinnati,  0. 


'    1  mi-  Lmxun   Dl  liked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writlne  to  advertisers. 
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Miller 
Monuments 

]  Nothing  but 
highest  grade 
granite  used. 

Designs  original 
with  me — or  ac- 
cording to  your 
ideas. 

Carving  by  fin- 
ished artists — not 
Stone-cutters. 

Every  detail  to 
the  final  setting-up 
is  under  my  per- 
sonal care. 

My  life  work  has  been  monument-making, 
and  I  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  particu- 
lar— price  included. 

My  free  illustrated  booklet  on  memo- 
rials is  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

47  Liberty  St., 
QUINCY,     MASS. 


(Successor  to     \ 
Thomas  &  Miller  I 


we 


BOOKS 


Five 
Diaries  in  One 

A  few  lines  for  every  day  in  the  year — 
each  year's  entries  appearing  under  the 
entry  for  the  year  preceding,  and  so  on 
for  five  years.  For  recording  interesting 
events — for  any  comparative  record — hap- 
penings at  home  or  at  school — bright  say- 
ings of  children — conditions  of  weather  — 
account  of  travels,  or  any  purpose  where 
"a  year  ago  to-day"  is  interesting.  Hand- 
some bindings,  50  cents  to  $3.50. 

A  Unique  Christinas  Gift 

Two  popular  styles  are: 
No.  100,  beautifully  bound  in  Red  Art  Cloth,  $1.00. 
No.  108,  Genuine  Black  Seal  Grain  Leather,  $1.60. 
Ask  your  stationer  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.   Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

Manufacturing  Stationer, 

57-63  Franklin  Sreet, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


WARD'S 


Heart  Palpitation 

is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  In  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

FOR  I  0c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

A.J.DItman,  4>    Astor House   N  Y. 


awhile  alter  rushe  .  1  letting  "ii  1"  be  thinking  about 
something  else;  but  neither  of  us  sinci  re,  and  both 
of  us  waiting  for  the  Other  to  call  game,  but  in  no 
real  hurry  about  it,  for  indeed  those  little  evan- 
1  snatches  of  rest  were  very  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  us  both;  it  would  naturally  be  so,  skir- 
mishing along  like  that  ever  since  dawn  and  not  a 
bite  in  the  mean  time;  at  least  for  me,  tho  some- 
times as  she  lay  on  her  side  fanning  herself  with  a 
wing  and  praying  for  strength  to  get  out  of  this 
difficulty  a  grasshopper  happened  along  whose  time 
had  come,  and  that  was  well  for  her,  and  fortunate, 
but  I  had  nothing — nothing  the  whole  day. 

More  than  once,  after  I  was  very  tired,  I  gave  up 
taking  her  alive,  and  was  going  to  shoot  her,  but  I 
never  did  it,  altho  it  was  my  right,  for  I  did  not 
believe  I  could  hit  her;  and  besides,  she  always 
stopt  and  posed,  when  I  raised  the  gun,  and  this 
made  me  suspicious  that  she  knew  about  me  and 
my  marksmanship,  and  so  I  did  not  care  to  expose 
myself  to  remarks. 

I  did  not  get  her,  at  all.  When  she  got  tired  of 
the  game  at  last,  she  rose  from  almost  under  my  hand 
and  flew  aloft  with  the  rush  and  whir  of  a  shell  and 
lit  on  the  highest  limb  of  a  great  tree  and  sat  down 
and  crossed  her  legs  and  smiled  down  at  me,  and 
seemed  gratified  to  see  me  so  astonished. 


How  .\It.  McKinle.v  was  Climbed. — The  ascent 
of  Mt.  McKinley  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  of  Brook- 
lyn, which  was  doubted  by  some  when  the  news 
first  reached  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  now  proven  by 
the  return  of  Dr.  Cook  himself  with  the  detailed 
account  of  his  successful  ascent.  To  various 
newspapers  he  has  given  out  this  description  of  his 
final  attempt.  He  was  led  to  undertake  the  climb- 
ing of  Mt.  McKinley,  he  says,  by  the  desire  to  apply 
his  experience  as  a  polar  explorer  to  the  somewhat 
similar  difficulties  of  mountain  ascensions.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  experience  he  thus  reviews: 

Our  polar  equipment,  of  course,  included  many 
things  which  had  never  before  been  used  in  moun- 
tain-climbing. The  principal  thing  of  interest  in 
it  was  our  tent.  This  was  made  of  Shantung  silk, 
weighed  about  three  pounds,  and  was  large  enough 
to  hold  three  persons. 

This  was  much  different  from  the  thirty  to  forty 
pound  tents  which  mountain-climbers  have  used 
heretofore.  Then,  too,  we  had  sleeping-bags,  which 
I  invented  on  one  of  my  arctic  trips.  These  bags 
were  of  eiderdown,  covered  with  silk,  and  were  so 
made  that  they  could  be  used  as  coats.  We  carried 
Swiss  ice-axes,  which  we  covered  with  tubes  and 
used  for  tent-poles. 

Our  food  also  was  such  as  is  used  in  polar  expe- 
ditions. It  consisted  principally  of  pemmican,  dry 
beef,  and  beef  tallow  in  equal  parts,  together  with 
a  little  sugar.  The  men  ate  a  pound  of  pemmican 
a  day.  We  used  sugar  instead  of  salt,  because 
salt  would  make  us  thirsty,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
get  water  to  satisfy  our  thirst.  Our  bread  was  des- 
troyed by  being  dragged  over  ice,  so  we  invented 
biscuit  of  our  own. 

We  mixed  flour  and  baking-powder,  molded  the 
dough  into  a  biscuit  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  baked  it  in  a  reflector.  We  cooked  these 
biscuits  on  the  timber-line.  We  dried  them  thor- 
oughly and  let  them  freeze.  They  were  so  hard 
that  they  could  be  used  as  pillows  without  any  fear 
of  breaking  them.  Our  food  also  consisted  of  tea 
and  sugar.  We  ate  twice  a  day;  and  on  lucky  days, 
when  we  got  a  chance  to  heat  anything,  three  times. 
Our  fuel  consisted  of  alcohol.  We  used  this  in 
melting  the  ice  to  get  water  and  also  in  an  alcohol 
stove. 

Dr.  Cook  understands  the  doubts  which  existed 
when  the  first  reports  of  his  ascent  were  sent  home. 
Professor  Parker,  of  Columbia,  who  was  originally 
one  of  the  party,  returned  east  at  a  time  when  un- 
successful attempts  to  climb  the  mountain  had 
induced  them  to  postpone  further  endeavor.  Con- 
sequently he  encouraged  the  rumors  which  were 
in  circulation  concerning  the  impossibility  of  the 
feat.      Dr.   Cook   explains   that   after  the   departure 
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Last  year  my  customers  gave 
away  as  Christmas  gifts  one 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
(111,000)  of  my  cigars  that 
I   know  of. 

The  reason  I  know  is,  they  sent  the 
orders  to  me  (with  their  cards)  to  ship  the 
cigars  to  their  friends,  and  I  haven't  heard 
of  any  broken  friendships  as  a  result. 

This  testimonial  is  the  best 
that  I  could  have  to  the  qual- 
ity of  my  cigars.  A  man 
might  be  willing,  for  reasons 
of  economy,  to  smoke  pretty 
mean  cigars  himself,  but  he 
will  never  make  a  present  of 
a  poor  one  to  a  friend.  My 
cigars  are  sold  by  the  hundred 
to  the  stnoker  at  -wholesale 
prices. 

I  manufacture  them  right 
here  in  a  factory  clean  as  the 
typical  New  England  ki-tchen, 
and  sell  my  entire  product  by 
the  hundred  to  the  individual. 
Entire  product  may  sound 
like  much  or  little,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  I  use  an 
entire  five  story  and  basement 
building  of  the  usual  city  di- 
mensions, and  it  is  none  too 
large  to  accommodate  my 
business. 

It  is  only  a  few  days  to 
Christmas,  but  there  is  time 
for  you  to  give  my  cigars 
a  fair  trial  yourself,  and  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they 
would  make  acceptable 
Christmas  gifts  to  your 
friends  at  small  expense. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one 
hundred  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary  Dig- 
est, express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety 
at  my  expense  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  them  ;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them, 
he  Is  to  remit  the  price,  $5.00,  within 
ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear  Ha- 
vana, of  good  quality — not  only  clear,  but 
long,  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
are  used.  The  wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card  or 
give  personal  references,  and  state  whether 
mild,  medium,  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

I  make  other  cigars  than  my  Panatelas — 
Sumatra  wrapped  from  S5.00  to  58.00  per 
hundred,  and  a  line  of  Clear  Havana  cigars 
ranging  in  price  from  $6.50  to  Sifooper 
hundred. 

If  you  won't  accept  one  hundred  cigars 
"On  suspicion.*'  may  I  send  you  my  cata- 
logues ? 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


913    Filbert     Street,     Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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For 
Holiday  Gifts 

Nothing  is  so  attractive  as 

ED.  PINAUD'S 


Parisian  Perfumes 


IN  CUT  GLASS  BOTTLES 

Put  up  in  decorated  boxes 
Brlse  Embaumee  Violette  La  Corrida 


a  perfect  Violet  Perfume, 
exhaling  not  only  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  blossom,  but 
containing  the  very  atmos 


This  exquisite  perfume, 
the  newest  product  of  the 
Parfumerie  KD.  PI- 
NAUD,    is     already    the 


phere  of  the  violet  fields  of  favorite    of    the    "  Monde 


France.  Pronounced  by 
connoisseurs  the  most  re- 
markable Violet  Extract 
ever  produced. 

1  oz.  bottle,  $2.00 

2  oz.  bottle,  $4.00 


Elegant"  of  Paris.  It  is 
an  indescribably  delicate 
bouquet,  extracted  from 
the  very  heart  of  the 
choicest  blossoms. 

2  oz.  bottle,  $4.00 
Larger  bottles :  $6.00,  $9  00,  $12.00,  $17.50, $25.00 

For  sale  by  first-class  dealers. 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
Valuable  Book  on  Beauty  Culture.  Practical,  Instructive. 
Altogether  new.  Illustrated  with  pictures  of  beautiful  women, 
including  Emma  Calve,  Leslie  Carter,  Marcella  Sembrich, 
Lillian  Russell,  Anna  Held.  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASK- 
ING.    Write  to-day  and  mention  your  dealer  '•  name. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  88       Ed.  Pinaud  Building,  New  York 
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Eau 
Cologne 


i?*J*r!9 


ilVN    (.iiiii.MJ 


THE 

No.47IIEaudeCologne 

is  an  exquisite  and 
refreshing  perfume. 
Indispensable  in  the 
home  and  sickroom. 
ASK  FOR 
"  FORTY-SEVEN-ELEVEN  " 

FERD.  MULHENS, 
[  Cologne  0/R, Germany. 
MULHENS  &KR0PFF, 

29N    llr.„i,l„i,v.    N*»   York. 

Send3uc<'ntnfor2oz 
Baniplc  bottle- 


r  i  <■»»*■«  ii  i^oww  t**>+\ 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  indefinite 
"emulsion"  which  may  disguise  impuri- 
ties,  but  which   does  not  exclude  them. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

may  be  obtained  of  any  good  druggist.  It 
is  made  and  botllcJm  Norway,  thus  reach- 
ing you  without  possibility  of  adultera- 
tion.    It  is  so  pure  that  it  is  entirely 

Fre«'      from     till      l)is;i- 

gre<*iibl<-  Taste  or  Odor 

Digests  completely  no  nauseous  "repeat- 
ing." Never  sold  i  Take  only  the 
flat,  oval  bottle  bearing  name  of 

S.  1.1.  fdllu     £»     Corop    in.     New    York 
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of  Professor  Parker  the  party  broke  up  tempo- 
rarily, and  that  it  was  only  by  accident  that  he 
with  but  two  others  stumbled  upon  a  better  way 
to  attack  the  mountain  than  had  before  been  found. 
Of  the  final  ascent  he  says  : 

In  three  days  after  leaving  the  boat  we  explored 
the  glacier  up  the  mountain  and  came  upon  the 
northeastern  ridge  of  Mt.  McKinley.  This  was 
the  most  favorable  position  we  had  found  in  three 
months  for  reaching  the  top,  and  we  had  discovered 
it  after  three  days'  work.  Here,  altho  snow  fell 
all  day,  we  met  the  most  agreeable  part  of  our  trip. 
Between  the  flurries  of  snow  we  got  a  view  of  clear 
sky.  During  the  summer  it  had  rained  incessantly. 
Under  this  advantage  of  clear  weather  we  decided 
to  push  on. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  the  boat  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  There  we  were  confronted 
with  a  granite  cliff  which  rose  4,000  feet  into  the 
air  on  top  of  the  ridge,  which  was  12,000  feet  high. 
We  found  it  difficult  to  pitch  a  tent,  so  built  a 
snow  house,  and  slept  in  that.  The  house  was  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  tent,  being  much  warmer. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  found  a  way  around  the  cliff 
by  cutting  steps  in  cornices  of  ice.  We  managed 
to  climb  2,000  feet  this  day.  Again  we  had  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  place  to  sleep.  It  was  too  far  to 
return  to  our  ice-house,  so  we  cut  out  places  in  the 
ice,  wrapt  our  bags  about  us  and  sat  down  to  sleep. 
Thus  we  tried  to  be  happy  for  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  I  climbed  2,000 
feet.  That  night  was  the  last  comfortable  one  we 
spent.  From  then  on  until  we  reached  the  top 
we  suffered  from  difficult  breathing,  strong  heart- 
beats, bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  slight  attacks 
from  snow-blindness,  but  we  did  not  suffer  from 
indigestion.  On  the  seventh  day  we  made  2,000 
feet  more.     We  were  now  very  near  the  top. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  we 
made  a  dash  for  the  top.  In  our  climb  we  en- 
countered two  peaks.  We  chose  the  southwestern. 
We  reached  the  top  at  ten  o'clock.  We  intended  to 
stay  there  two  hours,  but  actually  stayed  only 
twenty  minutes,  so  great  was  our  suffering. 

About  two  hundred  or  thrpe  hundred  feet  below 
the  peak  we  left  a  record  of  our  visit — made  out 
of  a  pile  of  stones  and  an  American  flag.  With 
this  we  left  the  names  of  our  party,  the  line  of 
march,  the  date,  and  the  temperature. 
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MORE  OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

More  Faith  than  Cure. —  "What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  faith-cure?" 

"I  am  beginning  to  fear,"  answered  the  skeptical 
person,  "that  it  requires  hope  and  charity  more  than 
it  does  faith."—  Washington  Star. 
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Always  Silent.-  The  food-inspector's  wife  was 
looking  over  her  husband's  notebook. 

"George,"  she  said,  "how  do  you  pronounce  the 
last  syllable  of  this  word  'butterine'"'" 

"The  last  syllable,"  the  inspector  answered,  "is 
always  silent." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


\   Lost  Art. — She — "What  interested  you  most 
in  your  travels,  major?" 

Major — "Well,  the  mummy  of  a  queen  I  saw  in 

Egypt,  It's  wonderful  how  they  could  make  a 
woman  dry  up  and  stay  that  way"  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Humorous     Note.      The    professional    humorist 

his  shoes  sinned 

"And  is  your  father  ■  bootblack,  too?"  he  nsked 

"No.  sir."  replied  the  bo  ither  is 
a  fan 

Id    the    prolession.il  hui                  'Milling 

"He    t'  .inir    hay 

hincs." — Topcka  St.it,-  Journal. 


HOME   STUDY 
COURSES 


O' 


\UVL  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  col  leges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English  are 
given  by  Prof.  Genung 
of  Amherst ;  Latin,  by 
Prof.  Harkness,  of 
Brown ;  Greek,  b  y 
Prof,  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
ment. 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  anv  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Brunches. 

Every  reader  of  Thk  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home   Correspondence   School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  F.  Genung,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English, 


Putnam 

Hall 
School 


€J  A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  or  rather 
a  family  of  refined  and  earnest  pupils  who  respond 
cheerfully  to  implicit  confidence.  The  instruction 
covers  the  primary,  intermediate  and  college  depart- 
ments, and  a  general  course.  Its  aim  is  to  develop 
healthful,  thoughtful  womanhood  by  correct  and 
sympathetic  methods  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
experience.  Catalogue  on  request. 
ELLEi\  CUZBE  BAR'I  LETT.  Principal,  Pooghkeepsie.  lew  York. 


BLEtS 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


College,  scientific  and  business  preparatory.  Abso- 
lutely fire-proof  buildings.  Grounds  cover  1000  acres. 
$600,000    plant.       Tuition    $6oo    per    year. 

Col.  GEOTIfiE  R.  BURNETT,  L.  L.  B.,  31.  A.,  (Woit  ruint  "80    *ui>t 
Box  108  Maron,  Mo. 


W hait  I    STAMMERING    Cvired  ? 

I  Writ.     MASSACHUSETTS    M'HOOL,    7    Park 
Squnre,   Hoston,    Muss.      Reliability  established  «nd  on- 
Best  of  references.    Positive  guaranteed  cure. 
.\<>  money  jjahl  until  run  is  effected.  Tenth  ye»r  in  the  « 
All  correspondence  confidential     Cnni  us  up:  


IT  IS  EASY  WITH 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

to  Clean  and  Polish 

SILVERWARE 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  16c.  in 
stamps  for  a  fun  bos.  Electro-Silicon  Soap  lint*  equal 
merits. 

The  Kikotho  Silicon  Co.,  30  Chit  St..  New  York. 


Grocers  and  druggists  sell  it. 

ra  itskcil  to  iiiiiitniri  'In    publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Feellnn   lt^piy.— "  When  is  Christr  as  coming. 


'Buy  and  buy,  my  son." — Boston  Journal. 


Close. — Jack — " Scaddlots  seems  to  be  a  close 
friend  of  yours 

Dick  "He  ii  i  just  tried  in  vain  to  borrow  a 
fiver  from  him  ton  Transcript. 


Friends. — "That  man  is  one  oi  my  friends," 
remarked  the  novice  in  public  life. 

"Which  kind?"  responded  Senator  Sorghum. 
"Friends,  you  know,  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes — those  whom  you  need  and  those  who  need 
you." — Washington   Star 


A  Sure  Thing.-  "Did  your  husband  have  any 
luck  at  the  races?"  asked  the  neighbor  who  comes 
looking  for  news. 

"Wonderful  luck,"  answered  young  Mrs.  Torkins. 
"He  inadvertently  put  a  twenty-dollar  bill  in  his 
vest  pocket  and  forgot  to  bet  it." — Washington  Star. 


He  Kept  Quiet. — "Mom,"  said  little  Patsy, 
"won't  ye  gimme  candy  now?" 

"Whisht!"  cried  his  mother,  "didn't  I  tell  ye 
I'd  give  ye  none  at  all  if  ye  didn't  kape  quiet?" 

"  Yes'm.  " 

"Well,  the  longer  ye  kape  quiet  the  sooner  ye'll 
get  it." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Happy  Boy. — Ascum — "Given  any  thought  to 
your  boy's  Christmas  gift  yet?" 

Kloseman — "Why,  yes,  I've  thought  up  a 
splendid  idea,  but  it  would  be  just  my  luck  to  have 
no  snow  Christmas- time." 

Ascum — "Oh,  a  sled,  eh?" 

Kloseman — "No,  I  thought  I  might  build  him 
a  snow  man." — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


Counts  at  a  Discount. — "You  know  that  French 
count  that  Esther  Banks  married?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  he's  turned  out  to  be  a  fraud." 

"And  he  isn't  a  count  at  all?" 

"No." 

"My!  Isn't  Esther  lucky!" — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Life's  Little  Courtesies. — "Hang  it  all!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Subbubs.  arriving  home  from  the  office. 
"We'll  have  to  call  on  the  Dubleys  to-night." 
"Why,  George,  you  said  you  wanted  to  stay  home 
with  me  in  comfort  to-night,"  exclaimed  his  wife. 
"Yes,  but  Dubley  told  Balklotz  he  and  his  wife 
meant  to  call  on  us  to-night.  We  can  leave  their 
house  earlier  than  we  could  make  them  leave  ours." 
— Philadelphia  Press. 


Forgiven. — When  Charles  P.  Norcross.  now  a 
well-known  Washington  correspondent,  was  a  re- 
porter on  the  New  York  Tribune,  he  was  sent  one 
Saturday  night  to  interview  Father  Ducey,  a  priest 
famous  in  New  York  both  for  his  wit  and  his  good 
deeds. 

Father  Ducey  was  in  the  confessional.  Norcross 
said  he  would  wait,  but  was  told  that  nobody  was 
in  the  church,  and  that  he  could  go  in  and  see  Father 
Ducey  and  come  out  before  anybody  went  in,  with- 
out any  doubt.  He  found  the  reverend  father 
waiting  and  began  a  timorous  conversation  with 
him,  being  somewhat  awed  by  his  unaccustomed 
surroundings. 

"Good-evening,    Father." 

"Good-evening,  my  son." 

"Father,  I  am  a  reporter  from  the  New  York 
Tribune." 

"Very  well;  1  absolve  you  from  that." — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


This  Picture  explains  itself 

IF  you  shave  yourself,  there's  only  one  razor  you  would  use — if 
you  knew  it. 
You  either  use  it,  or  you  don't  believe  it — yet. 
After  one  trial  you'll  believe  it — for  all  the  rest  of  time. 

It's  as  different  from  every  other  razor  as  the   scythe   is  from   a  modern 
reaping  machine.     It's  quicker,  for  one  thing — and  smoother  similarly. 


No  Stropping 
No  Honing 


Gillette  %*£ 


Just  Lather 
and  Shave  I 


A  GILLETTE  Safety  Itazorand  the  twelve  double- 
edged  blades  that  pome  with  it  will  solve  your 
shaving  problem  for  months  to  come.  Each 
blade  will  give  from  20  to  40  clean  shaves  of  comfort. 
When  at  last  it  commences  to  "pull"  a  little,  throw 
away  the  blade,  like  an  old  pen,  and  slip  in  a  new 
one.  The  razor  itself  will  last  a  life-time— extra 
blades  cost  about  2  cents  a  week — 50  cents  for 
package  of  ten. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  send  us  So  for 
standard  " tripple-siiver "  plated  set  in  handsome 
velvet-lined,  leather-covered  case.  If  after  30  days' 
trial  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  your  money. 


X  X  TE  have  bought  the  entire  edition  of  "Science 
VV  of  Sharing,"  a  new  work,  the  first  text- 
book ever  written,  we  believe,  on  the  care 
of  the  face  in  its  relation  to  shaving.  It  is  worth  a 
good  deal  to  every  man  who  shaves  or  lets  others 
shave  him— no  matter  how  much  he  thinks  he  knows 
about  it  already.  Fully  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  drawings. 

In  the  first  thousand  copies  of  the  edition  we 
have  added  some  pages  about  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor,  with  pictures  and  prices  of  the  different 
styles.  While  toese  copies  last,  a  postal  card  will 
bring  you  one  free,  with  our  compliments. 


Send  for  this   Book  To-day 


A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  man  who  cares 
for  his  face  or  his  feelings,  or  to  any  woman  who  cares 
for  the  face  or  the  feelings  of  any  man. 


SCIENCE 
SHAVING 


GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY. 


Room  240 
Times    Building,     N.    Y. 


PAN-TOG 


Something   out  of    the  common 
FOR  MEN 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Every  Mother's  Son  Should 
Have  One  in  His  Room 

Pan-Tog  is  a  dressing  chair 
for  men;  with  it  the  trousers 
are  creased  fresh  every  morning.  Note 
the  panels  in  the  back— 5C0  lb.  pressure 
on  the  pants.    Improved  hanger  on 
back  for  coat  and  vest.    Shoes  and 
slippers  go  out  of  sight  under  seat 
which  is  low.  and  easy  when  lacing 
shoes.     Quartered  golden  oak  or  ma- 
hoganized  birch.    A  handsome  chair 
that  will  last  a  lifetime  and  pay  for 
itself  in  six  months.  We  pay  freight. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder.    Price 

CENTRAL  MANTEL  CO.,  1216  Olive  Sir.  St.  Louis. 


A  Soft, 
Strong 
Toilet  Paper 

Balaam  SaaltlftMie  Is  Infused 
with  aromatic  Canada  l'.alsam. 
which  makes  It  antiseptic  It  Is 
the  softest  toilet  paper  made. 
»  Comes  wrapped  in  parchment 
>A  lJl  \      In   sealed   cartons.     Costs  no 

more  than  other  kinds,  ami  far 
superior— loc,  16c,  and  25c 
You  should  have  it. 


Fifty    Sheets  Free,    or    $1 

worth  sent,  prepaid,  any- 
where in  Cmted  States  and 
Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SCOn  PAPER  COMPANY. 

503  Glemwooo  Ave.,  Phil*. 
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Hollow  Groand 
as  illustrated 

$2.50 


Set  of  Two  In  J 
Leather 
Case 

$5.50 


THE 


-^t^<i 


*  RAZOR 


NO 


NO 

grinding 


An  Everlasting  Christmas  Remembrance     W 

fA  "CARBO  MAGNETIC"  Razor* 

No  Pulling  while  shaving;  no  Smarting  after  shaving;  "Carbo  Magnetic"" 
Razors  are  not  made  of  what  is  termed  good  English  steel, — they  are  made 
of  the  FINEST  STEEL  THAT  IS  PRODUCED  IN  ENGLAND.    The  skilled  labor  em- 
ployed to  make  them  commands  the  highest  possible  price.  "Carbo  Magnetic' 
Razors  are  not  tempered  by  fire  as  others  are,— they  are  tempered  by  OUR  EX- 
CLU*  I VE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  ELECTRICITY,  every  blade  being  tempered  EVENLY 
and  ALIKE.  Perfect  steel ,  perfectl  y  tempered ,  combined  with  perfect  work- 
manship, must  produce  a  perfect  Razor.  "CARBO  MAGNETICS"  ARE  PERFECT. 

Send  us  your  donlpr'sniLnii'.  till  us  if  he  handles  the  "Oarho  Mnunetic"  Razor,  and 

wewill  send  you  our  booklet  entitled   "Hints  on  Shaving,"  and  make  you  a 

proposition  whereby  you  can  test  this  razor.    The  booklet  is  very  valuable 

to  self-shavers;  it  illustrates  the  correct   razor  position  for  every 

part  of  the  face  and  tells  you  all  about 

REAL  SHAVING  COMFORT 

Firm  of  A.  L.  SI  I  BERSTE1N 

445-446  BROADWAY, 
N.  Y. 


SULTAN"  RUG  FASTENERS 

S  f\  \f  E.  "VO  U  from  falling,  slipping,  or  tripping;  keep  your  rugs  flat  and  straight;  preserve 
their  wearing  qualities,  and  make  them  easier  to  sweep.  They  do  not  show  where  fastened,  nor 
mar  the  finest  polished  floor.  Readily  applied;  easily  fastened  and  unfastened  75c  a  dozen; 
sample  set  of  four  fasteners,  25c  ,  sent  direct  postpaid.  Illustrated  booklet,  and  names  of  over 
900  dealers  who  sell  Sultan  Rug  Fasteners,  sent  free  on  request. 

OVER  2,500,000  NOW  IN  USE.    TRY  THEM! 

ORIENTAL    RUGS. 

I  carry  the  largest  assortment  of  high  grade  Oriental  Rugs  in  this  country.  If  you  wish  to 
purchase  any,  write  me  your  wants,  and  I  will  send  them  to  you  on  approval,  that  you  may  compare 
their  superiority  and  reasonable  prices.  I  have  no  branch  stores  or  connection  with  Oriental  Rug  Dealers 
in  any  city. 

All  the  Oriental  Rugs  in  the  "WALDORF  ASTORIA"  are  purchased  from  me. 
SAMUEL  B.  D0NCHIAN,  71  PEAP.L  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


f"G00D    morning! 

I         HOW'S  THE    BABY?"       J 


"Well?"  "Sick?" 

"  The  Health  Care  of  The 
Baby,"  by  Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  of 
Riverside  Hospital,  New  York, 
will  save  unnecessary  doctor's 
calls. 

Only  75  Cents,  Net 


(Funk    <&   Wagnalls  Company! 
NEW  YORK  CITY  J 


JUST  READY' 


IN 


LONDON    TOWN 

Anothi         1    Berkeley  Smith  ookafullof 

'■  iih  the  1.  h1  Johnnj   Hull  on 
hi*  iih  11  door-atep.    smith  know  ■  how  to  Introduce 

you  t<i   ",iii  the  1  ol  the  town,"  whetbi  • 

1  hovel  or  pal*  e,  noon  da]  or  im<i- 
nJsnt    Hnm   full  ol  ■     ■  mgha. 

'  U  Co-day-  $1 . 0  a./ 
FUNK    A    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
4*  Ea»t  23d  Street,  New  York 


INCOME  OF 


PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  fjOO 
I  OK  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        > 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


SECURED 


KN  CKERBOCKER 

AND    LOAIf 


COMPANY 


(Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row New  York  City 


$1   Of)  THE   "PPAnV"    DrailShtinK   Instrument 
*I.UU KCAUY        combines  Compass,  Pro- 
tractor, Rule,  Scale,  Square,  etc.,  all  in  one,  and  you 
in  carry  it  in  your  vest  pocket.    Made  of  special 
grade  of  aluminum.   Send  for  it  now.   You  need 
Money  returned  if  you  aren't  pleased. 
READY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
6u  Livingston,  Rochester, 


•  •r. 


New 
York. 


READ 

Star-buck  on 

"ORIGINAL    SIN 

In  December  Homiletic  Review.    30  Cents  Copy 
Funk    *    Wagnalls    Company,    Hew    York 


»» 


He  was  Right.— Howell— "Did  that  fellow 
who  wanted  you  to  invest  have  a  sure  thing,  as  he 
claimed? " 

Powell — "Yes;     I   was   it." — Judge. 


Wisdom   Revised.— Little   Willie— "Say,   pa, 

what  is  that  old  saying  about  a  fool  and  his  money? " 
Pa — "A  wise  man  and  a  fool's  money  are  soon 
united,  my  son." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Unobserving.— Gerald— "Shall  I  speak  to  your 
father?" 

Geraldine — "Haven't    you    found   out    who    the 
head  of  the  family  is?" — Brooklyn  Life. 


Thoughtless.— " Have  a  cigar?"  asked  his  host, 
as  they  left  the  cafe. 

"No,  thanks.  I  seldom  smoke — and  then  gen- 
erally after  a  big  dinner." — Translation  from  Courrier 
des  Etas  Unis  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


George's  Game. — An  astasia — "Don't  you  play 
cards  at  all? " 

Innocentia — "No,  but  George  says  he  is  going 
to  teach  me  after  we're  married." 

Anastasia — "I  suppose  he'll  teach  you  casino  or 
euchre  first." 

Innocentia — "No,  he  says  there's  a  perfectly 
fascinating  game  called  'solitaire.'  " — Catholic  Stand- 
ard. 


A  French  Drink. — "It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Oldcastle,  "that  Dr.  Fourthly  indulges  a  good  deal 
in  hyperbole." 

"I've  been  thinkin'  that  same  thing,"  replied  her 
hostess.  "Land  sakes!  I  should  think  a  man  with  as 
much  sense  as  him  would  leave  these  French  drinks 
alone." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Readers  of  Tn  Lithabt  Diomt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


The  Financial  Vampire. 

By  Carolyn  Wells. 

A  fool  there  was,  and  he  bought  some  stock 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 
He  was  told  it  was  strong  as  eternal  rock. 
(We  called  him  a  lamb  of  the  newest  flock) 
But  the  fool  he  bought  an  enormous  block. 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 

Oh.  the  risks  we  take  and  the  deals  we  make, 
And  the  spoil  of  our  head  and  hand 
Belong  to  the  Magnate  who  knew  too  much, 
(And  now  we  know  that  he  knew  too  much). 
But  we  didn't  understand. 

A  fool  there  was  and  his  stock  he  sold 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 
And  then,  with  a  bound,  it  upward  rolled 
At  the  word  of  the  Magnate  who  controlled. 
But  the  fool  was  scared  and  his  feet  got  cold. 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 

Oh,  the  toil  we  lost  and  spoil  we  lost, 
And  the  excellent  gains  we  planned 
Belong  to  the  Magnate  who  knew  too  much, 
(And  now  we  know  that  he  knew  too  much), 
But  we  didn't  understand. 

A  fool  there  was  and  his  stock  he  held 

(.Even  as  you  and  I!) 
And  the  price  went  down  like  a  tree  that's  felled 
(Yet  somehow  the  Magnate's  surplus  swelled), 
But  Ruin  for  that  same  fool  was  spelled. 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 

And  it  isn't  the  dross  and  it  isn't  the  loss 
That  stings  like  a  red-hot  brand. 
It's  coming  to  know  that  we  don't  know  much 
(Seeing  at  last  we  can  never  know  much). 
And  never  can  understand. 

— From  Van  Xorden's  Magazine  (November). 
wriUni?  to  advertisers. 
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Same    Old    Way. — "Yes;    we   found   conditi  ns 

deplorable  in  the  slums." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
"Deplore   them,   of  course." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


New  Possibilities  of  the  Auto. — Bones — "Why 
are  you  crawling  under  the  machine?  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  it." 

Jones — "I  know  it,  but  there  comes  Brown.  If 
he  sees  me  with  this  auto  he'll  expect  me  to  pay 
him  the  money  I  owe  him." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


His  Move.— "You'll  find  I'm  hard  to  discourage," 
said  the  persistent  suitor  melodramatically.  "Some 
day  I'll  make  you  admit  you  love  me,  and  then — 
and  not  till  then — I  will  die  happy.''  "I'll  say  it 
now,"  replied  the  heartless  girl.  "I  don't  mind 
telling  a  lie  for  a  good  end." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Complimentary. — It  was  a  few  days  after  the 
examination.  The  French  class  had  just  received 
their  papers,  and  found  them  corrected  with  the 
usual  method  of  H  for  honor,  C  for  creditable,  P  for 
passed,  and  so  on.  To-day  honors  prevailed,  and 
accordingly  mademoiselle  beamed.  Tapping  lightly 
on  the  desk  with  her  pencil,  she  leaned  toward  them. 

"My  pupils,"  she  cried  joyfully,  "ah,  how  you 
have  pleased  me!  Such  encouragement!  Quel 
plaisir!  I  feel  you  are  all  upon  the  road  to  H!" — 
Lippincott's. 


One  Gentleman,  Anyway. — Being  unable  to 
find  a  seat  in  the  crowded  car,  the  portly  dame  had 
gone  into  the  smoking-car  and  sat  down  next  the 
door. 

The  man  sitting  next  to  her,  absorbed  in  his 
newspaper,  kept  on  smoking. 

"I  was  foolish  enough  to  suppose,"  she  said, 
glowering  at  him,  "that  some  of  the  men  in  here, 
at  least,  were  gentlemen." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  answered,  politely 
offering  her  his  cigar-case. — Chicago  Tribune. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

November  23. — Commander  Peary  and  his  arctic 
ship  the  Roosevelt  arrive  at  Sydney,  C.  B., 
where  the  steamer  is  left  for  repairs.  Com- 
mander Peary  and  his  party  continue  their 
journey  to  New  York. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  authorizes 
the  construction  of  six  more  battle-ships. 

General  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  declares  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  an  American  protectorate 
for  Cuba. 

A  meeting  of  Constitutional  Democrats  in  St. 
Petersburg  is  dispersed  by  the  police  after 
having  been  given  the  sanction  of  the  prefect. 

November    24. — The    Soap    Trust   in    England    is 
finally  dissolved. 
A  royal  commission  to  investigate  rebates  and 
shipping  combines  is  named  at  London. 

Another  cave-in  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  causes  alarm 
in  Naples. 

Scores  are  wounded  and  many  cars  are  demol- 
ished during  fighting  between  soldiers  and 
striking  street-car  employees  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

November  25. — A  general  trade  strike  is  declared 
in  Italian  ports  by  representatives  of  several 
cities  as  a  protest  against  insufficient  rolling- 
stock  causing  paralysis  of  industry. 

An  agreement  between  France  and  Spain,  pro- 
viding for  the  landing  of  three  thousand  troops 
in  Morocco,  if  necessary,  is  made  public  in  Paris. 

The  Russian  Government  decides  to  carry  no 
more  money  in  the  registered  mails,  the  rob- 
beries by  revolutionists  making  it  too  hazardous. 

The  Archbishop  of  Posen,  in  Prussian  Poland,  is 
found  dead  in  his  study,  from  heart  disease. 

November  26. — Renewal  of  Chinese  riots  at 
Lien-Chow  causes  the  American  Consul  to 
call  on  the  Viceroy  for  protection  of  mission- 
aries and  church  property. 
The  enemies  of  Witte  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
to  have  the  Count  expelled  from  the  Empire. 

Perfect   quiet   is   reported  in  Cuba,   the  capture 


From  Factory  to  Home 
at  Factory  Prices. 

Goods  shipped  on  approval  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  secret  of  ten  years'  success  is — 

More    thc\n    one    hundred    thousand    customers 
satisfied  with  our  high-grade  furniture. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  office,  library,  parlor,  hall, 

dining-room  and  bedroom  furniture. 

The  cream  of  furniture  designs  of  the  world  brought 

to  your  door  if  you  address  us  No.  61  Fulton  St. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
They  combine  artistic  appearance, 
•;olidity  of    construction   and   latest 
practical  improvements.     Sent 

On  Approval 
Freight    Paid 

Rigid  economy,  acquired  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  single  product  in  large  quantities 
and  our  modern  methods  of   selling  direct  to 
the  user,  enable  us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at 
a  considerable  saving  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

Snli/1  OaL-  Per       *1  00  without  $1 .75  with 
0011a  USK  ,ection     l^door;         1  —  door 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  Fete  Catalogue  A"o.  23 

in  which  we  illustrate  the  different  grades  from  the  neatly  finished  Solid  Oak  cases  at 

above  prices,  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Manoganv  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 

Everv  hook  section  has  non-binding,  disappearing  g'lass  door.   Tops  and  bases.  $1.00each. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  COMPANY.  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Maniifacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and   1-  IlinR  «  abinel  ». 


WORLD  SHOEMAKERS 


n;i:>ivj;o)w*y;ion»' 


Tilh  every  facility  at  our  command  known  in  the  art 

of  modern  shoemaking  we  are  enabled  to  produce  — 

and   do  —  a  complete   line  of  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S 

and  CHILDREN'S  SHOES.    We  make  shoes 

for  every  known  requirement — each  shoe  the 

best  adapted  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended. 

40  years'  experience  back  of  every  pair  of 

shoes  made  and  sold  by  us. 

SEND  TO-DAY  for  "Our  Family  Footwear"  Cata- 
logue showing  hundreds  of  styles  of  our  Footwear, 
Covering  the  needs  of  the  whole  family. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  RICE  &  HUTCHINS  Shoes 


All 

America 
Style  No. 
790'' 
McTi's  Dull 
Smooth 
CalfBal, 
heavy  sole, 
medium  toe. 


$40( 


per  pair. 


If  he  will  not  supply  you — send  your  order  to 
US,  adding  35  cents  for  delivery  charges. 

$4.00  and  $3.50 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  Inc. 

41  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wcorera  of  Bice  <ft  Hutchin*  Shoea  art  comfort-  ^ 
ably,  tastefully  and  economically  ihod. 


All  Americal 
Style  21S6. 1 
Dull  Calf  I 
Blucher,  I 
Women's  Shoe,  " 
heavy  single  sole, 
medium  narrow  toe. 


$3 


50 


per  pair. 
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%onW'H'MOORE$SubscriptionAgency\ 

This  year  why  not  give  each  friend  a  subscription  to  some  good 
Magazine  or  weekly  ?     Each  month  or  week  the  recipient  will  be 
reminded  of  you.     Nothing  is  more  enjoyed  or  more  appreciated  as 
a  gift  than  a  good  periodical.     Last  year  I  handled  nearly  One  Mil- 
lion subscriptions  for  my  patrons.  ■  Why  ?     Because  you 

SAVE  MONEY 

by  ordering  your  subscriptions  through  me.     I  am  the  largest 
buyer  of  subscriptions  in  the  world.  I  can  therefore  sell  you 
subscriptions  to  any  Magazine,  Weekly,  Newspaper  or 
Technical  Journal   published  anywhere  in  any  lan- 
guage and  SAVE  MONEY  for  you. 

FREE-My  64  Page  Catalog  ISSSSSi 

W.  H.  MOORE 

75  Moore  Bldg.,  BROCKPORT, 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


TOLSTOY  ON  SHAKESPEARE 


"My  DiS3£T66IT16nt  w't'1  l^e  established  opinion  about  Shakespeare  is  not  the  result 
— — i^— — — — — —  of  an  accidental  frame  of  mind,  nor  a  light-minded  attitude  to- 
ward the  matter,  but  the  outcome  of  many  years'  repeated  and  insistent  endeavors  to 
harmonize  my  own  views  of  Shakespeare  with  those  established  amongst  all  civilized  men 
of  the  Christian  world." — Tolstoy. 

I  "|  |(nOW  tnat  tne  majority  so  firmly  believe  in  the  greatness  of 

All  ^^— «^  Shakespeare  they  will  not  admit  even  the  possibility  of 

any  contrary  judgment,  still,  I  will  show  why  I  BELIEVE 
SHAKESPEARE  CANNOT  BE  RECOGNIZED  EITHER 
AS  A  GREAT  GENIUS  NOR  EVEN  AS  AN  AVERAGE 
AUTHOR."—  Tolstoy. 

"For  Illustration,    r    wi"    take   'King   Lear,'   one   of    Shakes- 

— ^—  peare's  most  extolled  dramas,"  etc. —  Tolstoy. 

The  above  are  extracts  from  the  opening  pages  of  the  book. 


DC  AQY    i  e  book  by  T.eo  Tolstoy,  including  "Shakespeare's  Attitude  Toward  the  Working 

wwi      *      "^WMI    i  I  rneal  Crosby,  and  .1  Utter  mard  Shaw.     i6mo,  Cloth,  75c,  net. 

FUNK    &    WAONALL.S    COMPANY, 


" 


44-60 

wmaumm 


East    23d    Street,     Haw    York 


of  a  band  of  men  under  Ruis,  near  Cienfutv 
ending  the  last  of  the  armed  bands. 
Fred  Fay,  American  leader  of  strikers  at  Ham- 
ilton,   Ont.,    refuses    to   leave   the    country,    as 
ordered  to  do  by  local  officials,  and  appeals  to 
the  United  States  Consul  for  protection. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  reports  to  the 
Powers  details  of  the  slaughter  of  sixteen  Bul- 
garian peasants  in  a  village  in  Macedonia  by 
Greeks  disguised  as  Turks. 

November  27. — The  general  committee  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  of  England  de- 
nounce the  House  of  Lords  for  their  action  on 
the  Education  bill. 

Mr.  Kauffman,  Russian  Minister  of  Education, 
submits  to  the  Cabinet  a  plan  to  reform  the 
primary-school  system. 

The  Pope  has  a  conference  with  Cardinal  Kopp, 
of  Breslau,  on  the  Polish  question  in  Germany. 

November  28. — An  explosion  in  a  roburite  factory 
in  Westphalia  causes  the  loss  of  about  fifty 
lives. 

The  Kongo  question  is  brought  up  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament;  the  Premier  and  others  express 
resentment  against  suggestions  of  outside  inter- 
ference. 

The    Spanish    Cabinet    which    was    formed    on 

July  6,    1906,  resigns. 
Two    British    aeronauts    go    from    near    London 

to   Vevay,    Switzerland,   420   miles,    in   sixteen 

hours. 

November  30. — Premier  Stolypine  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  expects  the  new  Douma  to  do 
good  work,  and  that  he  feels  the  Russian 
problems  are  approaching  solution. 

Mr.  Gummere,  United  States  Minister  to  Morocco, 
is  reported  to  have  left  Fez  without  obtaining 
satisfaction  of  American  claims. 

At  a  dinner  of  Americans  in  London  in  honor  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  the  headmaster  of  Eton 
says  President  Roosevelt  is  the  foremost  figure 
of  the  civilized  world  to-day. 


Domestic. 

November  23. — The  French-restaurant  proprietor 
who  gave  evidence  on  whieh  Mayor  Schmitz, 
of  San  Francisco,  was  indicted,  is  charged 
with  perjury  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  president  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  pleads  guilty,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to 
charges  arising  from  his  plural  marriages,  and 
is  fined  $300. 

November  24. — Samuel  Gompers  is  elected 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  the  twenty-fifth  time. 

November  25. — Preparations  are  completed  in 
Washington  for  the  opening  of  the  National 
Galleries  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  speaking  on  the  negro  question, 
declares  that  a  terrible  mistake  was  made  in 
giving  them  the  ballot. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  in  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Walker  of  Western  New  York,  made 
public  in  Rochester,  asks  for  his  deposition 
from  the  priesthood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

November   26. — The   President  arrives  in    Wash- 
ington, returning   from   his  trip  to  Panama  and 
Porto  Rico. 
The  New  York  opera  season  opens  with  a  pro- 
duction of  "Romeo  et  Juliette." 

Announcement  is  made  by  Chief  Engineer  Rice, 
of  New  York,  that  subway  service  from  the 
Bronx  to  Brooklyn  Borough  Hall  will  begin 
by  April  1st. 

November  27. — President  Roosevelt  announces 
that  individual  members  of  the  disbanded 
negro  troops  may  be  reinstated  on  clear  proof 
of  innocence. 

Robert  E.  Peary  declares  that  he  has  no  faith  in 
balloons  or  aeroplanes  as  a  means  of  seeking 
the  north  pole. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  of  Brooklyn,  returns 
home  with  full  accounts  of  his  successful  ascent 
of  Ml    McKinley  in  Alaska. 

November    28 — A    Federal    Grand     Jury    at    St. 
Louis   indicts   the   Waters   Pierce   Oil   Company 
for    accepting    rebates.      The  aggregate  of    1 
sible   fines  on   the   seventy-two  counts  amounts   * 
to  Si, 520, 000. 

General   Xcttleton,  of  Chicago,  investigates  the 

causes  that  led  to  the  discharge  of  the  negro 
troops  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  says  that  the 
action  of  the  President  was  inevitable. 

men  are  killed  and  thirty-five  injured  in  a 
fire  in  the  Lighthouse  Hotel,  a  S.ih  ation-Army 
barracks  in  St.  Louis. 

November     go.      Samuel      Spencer,     president     of 
the  Southern  Railway,  and  Gen.   Philip  Schuy- 
ler,   of    New    York    city,    arc    killed    in    a    train    • 
wreck    near    Lynchburg,    Ya.      Five    others 
immediately  killed  and  nine  badly  hurt. 

Mayor     Schmitl     is     warmly     welcomed    on     his 

arrival  in  San  Franci  1 
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THE  |EXICOGRAPHERS 
^   JjjASYQUlIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wngnnlls  Stiindard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"R.  M.  T.,"  Chatham,  Va.— "(i)  Please  tell  me 
if  a  combination  of  capital  tending  to  defeat  com- 
petition and  to  monopolize  the  products  of  the 
manufactured  article  is  a  trust?  Is  such  a  com- 
bination detrimental  to  the  United  States,  and 
why?  (2)  Is  it  correct  to  speak  of  false  friendship? 
(3)  How  is  the  word   'coiffure'   pronounced?" 

(1)  The  correct  definition  of  a  trust  is  "an  organiza- 
tion or  association  of  industrial  corporations,  a 
majority  (at  least)  of  the  stock  in  each  of  which  is 
transferred  to  a  central  committee  or  board  of 
trustees,  who,  while  issuing  to  the  stockholders 
certificates  showing  their  interests  and  right  to 
dividends,  exercise  the  voting  power  of  the  stock 
in  electing  boards  of  directors  for  the  various  asso- 
ciated corporations  and  in  other  ways,  and  thus 
direct  their  policy  for  the  common  object  of  lessening 
competition,  regulating  production  and  lowering 
its  costs,  and  increasing  profits."  The  organization 
"R.  M.  T."  refers  to  is  a  monopoly  which  in  political 
economy  is  a  company  or  corporation  having  such 
control  of  a  special  article,  as  a  commodity,  as 
enables  it  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article  above  its 
real  value  or  above  the  price  it  would  bring  under 
competition.  In  so  far  as  monopolies  may  be 
used  to  inflate  values  they  are  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  large.  (2)  If  friendship 
may  be  true,  and  Swift  wrote 

' '  True   friendship    in    two   breasts   requires 
The  same  aversions,   and  desires," 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  false.    (3)  kwoi'- 
fiur — the  oi  in  the  first  syllable  being  pronounced 
as  oi  in  oil.     There  is  an  alternative  pronunciation, 
kwa"-fur'  (o  as  in  arm  and  u  as  in  dune). 

"H.  H.  M.,"  Ottawa,  Can. — "(1)  What  is  the 
difference  between  transpiring  and  perspiring?  (2) 
Is  the  expression  'I  am  transpiring     correct?" 

To  transpire  is  "to  send  off  through  the  excretorj' 
organs,  as  of  the  skin  and  lungs;  cause  to  pass  off 
as  insensible  perspiration;  emit  as  vapor;  ex- 
hale." To  perspire  is  "to  excrete  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  or  analogous  orifices;  sweat."  Formerly 
perspire  was  applied  to  the  passing  off  insensibly 
of  perspiration,  but  to-day  the  term  embraces  both 
sensible  and  insensible  perspiration.  (2)  The  ex- 
pression is  correct,   but   uncommon  nowadays. 

"  J.  F.,"  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  phrase nom 
de  theatre  incorrect,  used  in  regard  to  a  stage  name  ?" 

"Nom  de  theatre"  is  a  phrase  of  recent  introduction 
in  English,  perhaps  used  in  French  theatrical  circles  to 
distinguish  a  theater  name  from  a  family  name.  The 
common  phrase  used  by  English-speaking  peoples  to 
describe  any  assumed  name  is  "nom  de  guerre," 
from  the  practise  followed  by  French  soldiers  of 
taking  a  war-name  on  entering  the  army. 

"J.  B.  S.,"  Salem,  Mass. — "A  friend  insists  that 
the  following  is  correct,  'whether  he  will  be  removed 
at  all  or  not  from  his  present  position.'  Is  he  in  the 
right?" 

The  friend  is  in  the  wrong;  the  sentence,  as 
written,  is  incorrect,  and  the  words  'at  all'  are  re- 
dundant. Correctly  rendered  it  should  read  "wheth- 
er or  not  he  will  be  removed  from  his  present  posi- 
tion, etc." 

"L.  C.  E."  Franklin,  O. — "I  fail  to  find  the  word 
hepatite  in  my  dictionary.     What  does  it  mean?" 

"L.  C.  E."  will  find  it  on  page  839,  col.  1,  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary.  It  is  a  mineral,  a  variety 
of  barite  and  takes  its  name  from  the  fetid  odor  it 
exhales  when  heated. 


WHAT  MAKES 
TOBACCO  GOOD  TO  SMOKE? 

Have  you  ever  looked  into  this  cigar  qu.'sstion  far  enough  to  learn  what 
makes  tobacco  good  to  smoke? 

"  Good  tobacco  "  most  smokers  would  probably  say. 

Good  tobacco  is  necessary  to  begin  with.  But  there  is  something  more. 
Ripe  tobacco  could  no  more  be  smoked  when  it  is  cut  from  the  plant  than 
could  a  ripe  cabbage  leaf.  Delicate,  refining  processes  have  to  be  employed 
to  entirely  convert  the  leaf  and  bring  oit  the  exquisite  essential  oils  that  give 
tobacco  its  aroma  and  savor.  If  these  processes  are  left  to  careless  or  inex- 
perienced hands  the  tobacco  may  be  ruined. 

An  immense  and  exclusive  system  of  "stemmeries"  has  been  constructed 
by  the  American  Cigar  Co.  to  take  the  tobacco  leaf  at  the  point  whereunder 
ordinary  methods  it  is  sent  to  the  cigar-maker  to  be  made  into  cigars.  In 
the  "stemmeries"  every  bit  of  leaf  is  subjected  to  new  scientific  processes 
of  refining  and  blending  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  other  manufacturers. 

You  can  get  a  good  idea  of  their  importance  to  you,  by  comparing  any 
product  of  these  new  methods  [distinguished  by  the  "A"  (Triangle  A) 
merit  mark]  with  cigars  at  the  same  price 
made  by  any  other  manufacturer. 
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The  business  of  the  American  Cigar  Co.  has  been  based  upon  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  effort  to  give  the  smokers  of  this  country  cigars 
made  up  not  only  of  the  finest  tobacco,  properly  cared,  aged  and  blended, 
but  delivered  to  them  in  ideal  condition. 

To  anmistakably  identify  all  the  product  of  its  new,  exclusive  methods 
the  American  Cigar  Company  adopted  this  "A"  (Triangle  A)  merit  mark. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  satisfaction  and  the  best  value  in  all  cigar  purchases 
the  smoker  need  attend  to  three  simple  details: 

First — Look  for  the  "A"  (Triangle  A)  merit  mark  on  the  box  whenever 
or  wherever  he  buys. 

Second — Be  sure  the  dealer  from  whom  he  buys  his  cigars  keeps  them  in 
proper  condition. 

Third — Study  his  own  individual  tastes  by  trying  various  brands  among 
the  many  bearingthe  "A"  (Triangle  A)  merit  mark  until  he  finds  what 
exactly  suits  him  in  shape,  size,  color,  strength,  aroma,  flavor  and  price. 
When  his  brand  has  been  found  he  may  be  sure  that  it  will  always  be  uni- 
form in  quality. 
.  No  one  cigar  is  expected  to  suit  all  tastes. 

Among  the  "Triangle  A"  brands  each  smoker  is  sure  to  find  the  cigar 
he  wants.  The  list  is  so  long  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  can  be 
me"*'oned  here: 

The  New  Cremo  (Victoria),  Anna  Held,  George  W.  Childs  (Cabinets), 
Buck,  Spanaflora.  Tarita,  Stickney's  New  Tariff, Cubanola.  The  Continental 
(10c.  and  4  for  25c),  Chancellor  (10c),  Caswell  Club  (10c),  Orlando  (toe), 
Royal  Bengals  (Little  Cigars  10  for  15c).  The  Unico,  Benefactor,  Capt. 
Marryat,  Roxboro,  Gen.  Braddock,  and  the  Palma  de  Cuba  and  Isle  of  Pines. 

Book  of  Complete  Cigar  Information  Sent  Free 

Every  smoker  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  cigar  qualities  and  cigar 
values  lor  his  own  protection.   Our  booklet  "A  Square  Dealfor  every  Cigar  Smoker" 
gives  facts  you'll  be  glad  to  know — in- 
formation that    is  worth   money  to 
you.    A  postal  request  will  bring 
you  a  copy.    Send  for  it  today. 
Dept.  "C" 

American  Cigar  Co. 
Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  ^j# 
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A  Magazine  That's  Really  NEW 

and  Different 

FIRST   NUMBER   NOW   READY— FULL    GROWN    AND    HANDSOME  —  RICH 
IN   ENTERTAINMENT   AND    HELP   FOR    ALL    PEOPLE 


The(Ci) 


RCLE 


"THE  CIRCLE"  PLAN 

O  SHOW  that  beauty,  and  honor,  and  kindness,  and  joy  have  not  vanished 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  nor  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  ;  to  recognize  and 
exploit  the  good  in  social,  business,  and  public  life;  to  find  in  individuals  and 
in  families  the  secrets  of  the  life  worth  living,  and  then  to  tell  these  secrets  to  other 
individuals  and  families;  to  search  out  and  tell  in  simple,  direct  language  the  romance 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  noble  endeavor,  of  high  achievement,  of  devotion  to  others — not 
forgetting  the  humble  and  obscure  while  admiring  the  brilliant  and  famous;  to  spread 
the  contagion  of  good  until  men  and  women  and  little  children  in  every  great  city  and 
every  remote  hamlet  shall  be  caught  in  the  epidemic;  to  come  close  to  the  hearts  of 
these  men  and  women  and  little  children,  and  draw  them,  if  we  may,  close  to  us  in 
mutual  sympathy  and  helpfulness;  to  encourage  and  join  in  their  work  and  their  play; 
to  provide  stories,  and  music,  and  pictures,  and  fun ;  to  arouse  enthusiasm ;  to  awaken 
ambition ;  to  guide  this  enthusiasm  and  this  ambition  into  practical,  worthy,  successful 
effort;  to  be  a  magazine  that  loves  and  is  proud  of  the  people  both  in  city  and  in 
country,  in  mansion  and  in  cottage,  in  high  position  and  at  the  workbench,  and  that 
shall  win  the  love  and  pride  of  these  people  in  return — this  is  THE   CIRCLE  plan. 

A  Big  Magazine,  Beautifully  Printed 
More  than  One  Hundred  Illustrations,  Full  of  Good  Things 

Twenty-five  Regular  Departments 


$1.50  A  YEAR  15c  A  COPY 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS,    NEW  YORK 
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Rest  and  Recreation  at  America's  Ideal 

Mid-Winter  Health  Resort 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


DELIGHTFUL 
SURROUNDINGS 


BUILT  OF  ^ 

STEEL.  STONE.  BRICK 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK 
SANITARIUM 
SYSTEM  COMPRISES : 

Open- Air  Treatment 

Cold-Air  Gymnastics 

Cross  Country  Walks 

Tobogganing,  Skeeing 

51eigh  Rides,  Skating 

Swedish  Oymnastics 

General  Health  Culture 

Attractive  rienu,  Daintily 
Served 

Diet  Kitchen 

Prescribed  Dietaries 

Extensive  Physiologic 
Laboratories. 

School  of  Health 

Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray 

Baths  of  Every  Sort,  in- 
cluding Nauheim  Baths, 
Electric  Light  Baths 

Phototherapy 

Massage  and  Mechanical 
Movements 

The  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium 

is  a  place  where  people 
eat  for  health,  exercise  for 
health,  sleep,  dress,  take 
baths,  learn  to  swim,  get 
sunburned  and  tanned  in 
the  sun  in  summer,  and 
by  the  electric  light  in 
winter — do  everything  for 
health. 


NOT  simply  a  medical  hotel  or  resort,  but  the  perfected  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  sanitar- 
ium construction  and  management— a  place  where,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  helps  afforded  by  modern 
ideas  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  rational  medicine,  the  patient  is  trained  and  educated  out  of  his 
morbid  state  into  a  condition  of  health.    A  model  building,  absolutely  fireproof,  erected  in  1903,  with 
electric  lights,  telephones,  steam  heat,  and  ventilating  duct  for  every  room ;  all  modern  hotel  appointments. 

**  ■> 

EVERY  POSSIBLE  COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE  FOR  INVALIDS 

One  hundred  suites  with  private  baths. 

Great  Palm  Garden  with  magnificent  tropical  growths. 

A  big  Gymnasium  and  four  large  swimming  baths. 

Dining-room  and  Kitchen  at  top  of  house;  no  kitchen  or  hospital  odors. 

Uniform    temperature,    day   and    night ;    a    good    supply   of    sweet,    pure,    crisp 
Michigan   air. 


THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative  among 
medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclusive  system,  but  as  the  true  cura- 
tive method.  The  physiological  method  makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician  patient  recently  remarked  :  "  I| 
note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here  utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I 
ever  before  witnessed;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined  than  the  forces  of  nature?" 

IixvaJids  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek 


who  have  sought  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  Tt  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comfortable 
place  for  sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  winter  care  of  sick  folks.  Ex- 
penses are  moderate.  Medical  attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  required 
medical  treatment,  with  room  and' board,  all  are  included  at  no  more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  s 
for  only  room  and  board  elsewhere.  Sy&s 

Please 
address     below 


GO  TO  THE  WINTER 
RESORT  MOST  RICHLY 
ENDOWED  WITH  HEALTH 
GIVING  QUALITIES 

Michigan  enjoys  the  ideal 
"temperate"  climate.  The 
sultry  air  of  other  latitudes 
in  July  and  August  is 
scarcely  felt  here.  In 
winter,  the  not  too  severe 
cold  weather  "toning  up"' 
is  one  of  the  best  of  vital 
stimulants. 

The  Battle  Creek  system 
provides  winter  sports  and 
pleasures,  winter  comforts 
and  health-giving  meth- 
ods which  combine 
to  give  its  visit- 
ors happiness 
and 
life. 


new 


SEND  FOR.  HANDSOME  ILLUS- 
TRATED  BOOKLET-FREE 


Our  64-page  booklet 
of  this  great  Temple 


"  D,"  containing  more  than  100  photographic  glimpses 
of   Health  and  its  surroundings,  gives    an  inter- 


esting account  of  the    Battle  Creek    Sanitarium   System  of  Health 
Culture  for  sick  and  well.    It  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  sign  the 
attached  request  coupon  and  mail  it  to 


THE   SANITARIUM.  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


SANITARIUM 

Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

mail     to    my 
your     illus- 
trated booklet  "D"  as  advertised 
in     The     Literary    Digest 
-S-'o6. 


Name 


Address 
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HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  MAKES  A 
MOST  ACCEPTABLE  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT.  The  Citizen's  Savings  &  Trust 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  the  oldest  and 
largest  trust  company  in  Ohio,  with  assets 
of  Forty-two  million  dollars,  opens  ac- 
counts by  mail  for  $1.00  or  more  at  4  per 
cent  interest  in  the  names  of  any  children, 
relatives  or  friends  designated,  mailing 
the  bank  books  in  holiday  envelopes  so 
that  thev  will  be  delivered  on  Christmas 
Send  for  booklet  "18"  "Banking 
by  Mail." 

SPLENDID  XMASGIFT  FOR  YOUR 
BOY!  The  "Gas  Cannon"  will  delight 
him.  No  powder,  no  smoke.no  odor.  Elec- 
trically ignited.  Splendid  for  indoor  use. 
A  loud  report.  Costs  only  1  cent  for  500 
shots.  Great  for  war  games,  toy  soldiers 
and  forts.  Shoots  accurately.  Absolute 
safety  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every- 
where. Price  complete  #5.00,  or  $j.jo  and 
this  ad.  gets  it  to-day.  Free  descriptive 
booklet  will  convince  you  of  its  absolute 
safety  and  merit.  Warner  Motor  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  11,  Flatiron  Bldg..  New  York  City. 
A  Few  Christmas  Suggestions 

"  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America," 
by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  2  volumes,  $5.00  net. 
Our  price  ?2.oo.     Postage  45c. 

"History  of  the  19th  Century  in  Carica- 
ture," by  Maurice  &  Cooper.  $2.50  net. 
Our  price  $1.50.    Postage  30c. 

"Balzac,  His  Life  and  Writings,"  by 
Mary  F.  Sandars.  #3.00  net.  Our  price 
JSi.jj.  Postage  25c.  We  have  hundreds  of 
similar  bargains.  Send  for  Christmas  cata- 
log. McDevitt-Wilson  Bargain  Book  Shop, 
No  1  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

SAM  TAX  Military  Brushes.  An  ideal 
Christmas  gift  a  perpetual  memento  of  the 
donor.  Appeal  on  sight.  The  only  Sani- 
tary Brush.  Have  open  work  aluminum 
frame  and  German  silver  removable  back. 
Special-Engraving  Free.  Write  for  booklet. 
SANITAX  BRUSH  COMPANY, 

2339  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

THE  WIZARD'S  KNOT.  An  ingen- 
ious  puzzle  guaranteeing  carloads  of  fun  and 
entertainment  for  young  and  old.  A  superb 
Christmas  gift.     See  issue  of  November  17. 

T H  E  I ."< )C  KE  BABY  JUMPER.  Just 
the  thing  for  Christmas.  Healthful,  amusing, 
time-saving.  $2.50,  $4.00,  85.00,  delivered. 
Circular  FREE.  Order  NOW.  C.E.Locke 
Mfg.  Co.,  8  J  Street,  Kensett,  Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES  in  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH,  and  ITALIAN  taught  at 
home.  Prepared  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer, 
Ph.D.,  president  of  the  New  England  Col- 
lege of  Languages.  Text-books  furnished. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  postal. 
i  htisetts  Correspondence  Schools,  194 
BoyKtim  St  .  Boston,  Mass. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at 
home.  Course  comparable  to  that  given  in 
leading  technical  school.  Books  furnished. 
Cat.  sent  on  receipt  of  postal  Massachu- 
setts Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.    


MUSI..  1  EACH  ERS,  Public  and  Private. 
We  have  a  new  System  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  profession.     Address,  Analvti 
Co..  N  hire  St  .  Cli  veland,  O. 

INCR1  VSE  your  earning  ability  by 
learning  shorthand  and  t .  pewriung  at  home 
during  spare  time.    Interesting  booklet  free. 

[AND   S(  lt<>OL, 
Pox  30;,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
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SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE 
CLEANING.  For  sale.  Portable  Com- 
pressed-Air House-Cleaning  Wagons  and 
Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to 
operate  in  cities  of  from  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upwards.  Each  Portable  Clean- 
ing Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from 
$50  to  $70  per  day,  at  a  cost  ot  about  $8  per 
day.  Capital  required  from  $2,000  upwards. 
Stationary  Residential  Plants  also  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operat- 
ing our  system.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  will  prosecute  all  infringers. 
State  references.  Address  General  Com- 
pressed Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4408  Olive  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


EXCEPTIONAL  business  opportunity. 
District  Manager  wanted ;  no  canvasser, 
collecting  or  soliciting.  Position  will  pay 
$1,200  to  #5,000  yearly.  Duties  simple, 
attractive,  easy.  Address  for  full  particulars, 
YOCUM,  13  Phelps  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

MINING— Excellent  facilities  and  thor- 
ough organization,  to  enable  intelligent  and 
profitable  investment  in  high  class  Nevada 
Mines  and  stocks.  Reliable  information 
bureau.        SWASEY  &  CO., 

25  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

I  SELL  Real  Estate  and  Business  Op- 
portunities anywhere  at  any  price.  If  you 
want  to  buy  or  sell  write  me.  References, 
established  1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland, 
1505  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILES,  BOATS. 
SPORTING  GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  We  are 
the  largest  Dealers  and  Brokers  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Automobiles  in  the  World. 
Automobiles  bought  for  spot  cash  ;  cash  al- 
ways demands  bargains,  and  we  have  them. 
Our  past  reputation  and  satisfied  customers 
are  our  reference.  Over  500  Automobiles  on 
our  sales  floors  to  select  from,  including  every 
make  of  Standard  Automobile,  ranging  in 
price  from  $150  to  #5,000.  Complete  list  of 
Automobiles  on  hand  sent  on  request.  No 
matter  what  you  are  looking  for,  we  are  sure 
to  have  it.  Send  for  bargain  sheet  No.  126. 
Times  Square  Automobile  Company,  215- 
217  West  48th  Street,  New  York. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  BOAT  by  the 
Brooks  System  of  full-size  patterns  and 
instructions.  Anyone  can  do  the  work  and 
get  boat  at  }4  regular  price.  We  also  fur- 
nish complete  boats — knocked  down — ready 
to  put  together.  Send  for  free  catalog  de- 
scribing boat  patterns  and  K.  D.  frames. 
Nearly  100  models.  Note  change  of  address. 
Brooks  Boat  Mfg.  Co.,  Originators  of  the 
pattern  system  of  boat  building,  2412  Ship 
Street,  Saginaw,  Mich.  U.  S.  A. 


REMARKABLE  SALE  POPE-TRI- 
BUNE RUNABOUTS  $350.  Every  car 
new,  direct  from  factory.  Just  the  thing  for 
THAT  Christmas  present.  Write  at  once 
for  circulars  and  full  information. 

UNITED   AUTOMOBILE  CO., 
136  W.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


HOME  UTILITIES 


R.EAL  ESTATE 


PURE  WATER,  as  important  as  pure 
food.  The  Naiad  Filter  makes  any  water 
clear,  sparkling,  and  SAFE.  New  in  prin- 
ciple, strictly  germ-proof  and  endorsed  by 
Sanitarians  everywhere.  Send  for  free  trial 
offtr  and  booklet  THE  NAIAD  FIL- 
TER CO.,  625  Sudbury  Building,  Boston. 


LET  US  send  you  our  ironing  machine, 
The  "Simplex,"  on  30  days'  free  trial.  If 
you  like  it,  pay  on  time  or  cash.  Does  day's 
work  in  1  or  2hrs.  Saves  fuel.  Free  hook- 
let.  Am.  Ironing  Mac.  Co.,  38 Times  Block, 
Chic. 1 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

i5<x>  subjects  on   Greek   and    Italian   art. 
One  cent  each  or  eighty  cents  per  hundred, 
11 1  ompanied  by  our  "  Out- 
r  the  Study  ot   Art."     Thej 
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TEXAS  FRUIT  and  TRUCK  FARMS. 
I  will  sell  you  a  farm  in  the  choicest  section 
of  the  State  at  #10  an  acre— #10  down  and 
$>o  a  month— in  10  to  80  acre  farms.  I  will 
cultivate  it  for  you  for  a  small  percentage  of 
the  profits.  You  can  easily  keep  your  present 
position  and  add  $500  to  #2,000  a  year  to 
your  income.  Write  at  once  for  maps  and 
booklet.  J.  N.  Levin,  Treasurer,  Texas 
Land  Development  Company,  610  Scollard 
Building,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Virginia  Farm  $500.  Beautiful  little  25- 
acre  Poultry,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  farms. 
New  3-room  Cottage.  Oakdale  Tract, 
Waverly,  Va.  Midway  Norfolk  and  Rich- 
mond. Finest  climate,  water  and  markets. 
Send  for  beautiful  descriptive  catalogue  and 
pamphlets  with  map  of  tract  and  excursion 
rates.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  A.  &  I.  Agt.  N.  & 
W.  Rv.,  Box  L.  D.,  Roanoke,  Va 


TWENTY  LOTS  in  New  York  City.  A 
plot  containing  more  than  twenty  lots,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Bronx,  two  minutes' 
walk  from  Subway  station,  can  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  figure  and  on  easy  terms. 
Particulars  given  only  on  personal  applica- 
tion to  attorney  for  owner,  Room  12 11,  56 
Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 

SPECIAL  bargain  in  large  tract  of  Mich- 
igan land  suitable  for  diversified  farming  or 
sheep  and  cattle  ranches.  Also  small  tracts 
for  farms  and  fruit.  Active,  reliable  agents 
wanted.  Address  for  particulars  J.  E.  Merritt, 
Manistee,  Michigan. 

1878  1006 

HOMES  of  the  City  Beautiful.  Acreage, 
Lots,  Plots,  Residences,  Villas.  Sale,  Rent, 
Exchange,  Investment.  Estates  managed. 
Write  or  call  for  illustrated  booklet.  C.  S. 
McClellan,  6  E.  1st  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N .  Y. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMS,  summer 
homes,  hunting  camps  and  country  real  es- 
tate of  every  description.  Circularfree  upon 
receipt  of  address.  Dept  27.  P.  F.  Leland, 
113  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CASH  for  your  real  estate  or  business,  no 
matter  where  located.  If  you  desire  a  quick 
sale,  send  us  description  and  price.  North- 
western Business  Agency,  374  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Aiken  Season — Seventy  furnished  cottages 
to  rent;  all  sizes  — five  to  thirty  rooms — mod- 
ern conveniences.  Send  for  diagrams,  etc., 
to  John  Laird  &  Son,  Aiken,  So.  Carolina. 


HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 

MANAGERS  wanted  in  connection  with 
our  system  of  stores  in  principal  Pacific 
Coast  cities.  High-grade,  forceful  men 
with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi- 
cate Stores  Company,  103 1  Ellis  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

LET  US  open  the  door  of  success  foryou 
by  putting  you  in  line  for  advancement. 
Hundreds  of  high-grade  positions  now  open. 
Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  New  York. 

CREDIT  M  AN  and  office  manager  for  a 
large  New  York  corporation.  Other  positions 
paying  $1000-  $5000.  Write  for  list  and  plan. 
Business  Opportunity  Co.,i  UnionSq.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  — Hustlers  gio  to  $20  daily. 
Selling  Automatic  Self-Filling  Fountain 
Pen  to  business  and  office  men.  Write  for 
plan.     Kistner  Pen  Co.,  Zion  City,  111. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO-FINISHING  for  Amateurs, 
promptly  by  mail.  Highest  Grade  Work, 
Best  Materials.  Enlarging  a  Specialty. 
Write  for  Price  Card.  Special  Offers. 
Sample  Print.  Robert  Johnston,  Dept.  L. 
Kodaks  and  Supplies,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Motion  picture  machines,  Film  Views,  Mag- 
ic Lanterns,  Slides,  and  similar  Wonders  For 
Sale.    Catalogue  Free.    Wealsobuv 
Picture     Machines,   Films,    Slides,  etc.     W. 
Harbacha8oQ  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUSICAL 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  in  high-grade 
upright  pianos.  Slightly  used  instiuments  : 
12  Steinways  from  $350  up;  6  Webers  from 
$250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up;  7 
Knabes  from  $250  up ;  3  Chickerings  from 
£250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Up- 
rights, $75  up ;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor 
Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We 
ship  everywhere  on  approval. 

Song-Poems  and  musical  manuscript  ar- 
ranged. Music  composed.  Publication  se- 
cured. Cash  or  royalty  if  available.  Wain- 
wright  Music  Co.,  78,36  Evergreen  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Patents 

Patents  that  PROT  ECT— Our  three  books 
for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
stamps.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Rooms  18  to 
28  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Es- 
tablished 1869. 


Current  Topics  Library 

Writers,  Speakers,  Students,  Artists,  Pub- 
lishers. Invaluable  assistance.  Calls  or 
correspondence.  The  Search-Light  Infor- 
mation Library's  millions  of  up-to-date  arti- 
cles, clippings,  pictures,  covering  everything. 
24-X  Murray  Street,  New  York.  

For  Authors. 

TO  WRITERS— Manuscripts  read,  criti- 
cized, revised  and  placed.  Work  done  under 
personal  supervision  of  a  former  magazine 
editor.  Write  for  particulars.  Boston  Lit- 
erary Agency,  198  Clarendon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Miniatures 

MINIATURE  Portraits.  Ivory  or 
Porcelain.  High-grade  work  copied  from  any 
picture.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  Alfred 
W.  Patrick,  18  Pier  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Entertainments 

NEW  MONEY  MAKING  IDEA  FOR 
Fairs.  "  Capt.  Kidd's  Treasure  Chest" 
Outfit,  (price  $1.00)  free  with  P5.00  order 
for  Grab  Bag  Novelties  at  Wholesale  prices 
of  25c,  50c. ,  or  $1 .00  per  Doz.  Catalogue  free. 
The  Entertainment  Shop,  99-4H1  Ave.,  N  Y. 


Vacuum  Cap. 

OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  a  few 
minutes  each  day  draws  the  blood  to  the 
scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circulation, 
which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new  healthy 
growth.  Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee  Write 
for  free  particulars.  The  Modern  Vacuum 
Cap  Co.,  594  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


Postal    Cards 

SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS. -From 
Photos,  etc.,  we  make  you  the  "Plates. '' 
from  which,  on  a  type  printing  press,  you 
can  have  the  cards  printed  in  one  or  more 
colors.  Gatchel  &  Manning,  Designers  and 
Engravers,  Philadelphia. 


Strengtli  System 

ANY  PERSON,  sick  or  well,  I  have  a 
simple  method  for  gaining  strength  and 
flesh.  No  medicine.  Send  25  cents  for  my 
simple  method.  Frederick  Choat,  Box  49, 
Jacksonville,  111. 

For  the  Deaf 

DEAF  or  hard  of  hearing  persons  find 
lip  reading  simple,  easy,  practical  :  oral  or 
mail ;  terms  easy.  L.  D.  Lipmann,  P.  O. 
Drawer  2618,  Boston. 

Astral  Readings 

YOUR  CHARACTER,  possibility 
prospects  accurately  depicted  by  the  1 
Astral   Science.      Practical,  helpful 
birth  date  and  2  ct.  stamp  f or  samph 
ing.   AlcorL,  Mixaro,  Bridgeport,  Conn 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  PRESENT  POSITION? 

Here's  a  letter  from  one  man  who  wasn't. 

New  York,  Nov.  24,  '06. 
li  nk  &  Wagnai  1  s, 

44-O0  East  23d  St. 

New  York  Citv. 
itlemen  :    Thanks  to  your  paper  as  a  valuable  advertising  medium.    The  first  • 
the  "Classified  Columns"   I   inserted  .1   tour-line  ad.  tor  a  situation  as  | 

room  foreman.     1  was  surprised  when  it  brought  me  communications  from  .»  number  of 

printing   houses  throughout   the  country.       1   was  at   the  point   of  going    to   Battle  1 

Mich.,  when  another  and  better  proposition  was  offered  me  right  here  in  New  York.  I 
have  always  believed  in  advertising  for  a  situation  when  out  ol  one  or  desiring  1  better  one, 
and  it  either  1  trcumstancc  pin  1  shall  make  use  ot  the  Literal ) 

truly 
St.  I     A    Indrews 

t  he  did  t  h  cents  per  line,  no 


1  to  mention  Che  publication  when  writing  to  advBrtlsera. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE     DAY. 


HOW   THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    IS 
RECEIVED. 

THE  press,  irrespective  of  party,  note  that  President  Roose- 
velt in  his  sixth— and  longest — message  to  Congress  once 
more  ignores  precedent  and  tradition.  That  is  to  say,  he  takes 
up  domestic  topics  before 
discussing  our  foreign  re- 
lations ;  he  gives  much 
space  and  emphasis  to 
his  own  personal  views 
and  his  philosophy  of 
government;  he  is  spe- 
cific to  an  unprecedented 
degree  in  his  discussion 
of  several  subjects,  even 
mentioning  by  name  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  Sugar  Trust ;  and 
above  all  he  produces  an 
eminently  readable  in- 
stead of  a  dry  and  per- 
functory document.  In 
some  quarters  special  in- 
terest is  manifested  in 
his  reference  to  a  "sinis- 
ter demagog  on  a  plat- 
form of  violence  and  hy- 
pocrisy." His  use  of  sim- 
plified spelling  through- 
out the  message  is  an 
innovation  which  attracts 
some  attention.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that 
the  dominant  note  is  a 
demand  for  greater  cen- 
tralization of  power.  On 
this  point  so  good  a  Re- 
publican organ  as  the 
Toledo  Blade  is  in  prac- 
tical accord  with  the 
Democratic  New  York 
Times,  which  says  that 
the     President's    cry     is 

for  "more  power  for  the  Federal  arm.  more  constraint,  more 
regulation."  A  more  remote  critic,  the  London  Standard,  says 
the  most  significant  feature  of  the  message  is  that  the  President  is 
constantly  finding  himself  "up  against"  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. We  note  that  in  at  least  two  instances  he  makes  qualified 
suggestions  for  constitutional  amendments.     The  London  Times 
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finds  in  the  message  "  a  lofty  spirit  of  impartial  justice," a  "robust 
common  sense,"  and  a  "disregard  of  conventions";  and  these 
phrases  are  at  the  same  time  typical  of  much  of  the  general  com- 
ment in  the  American  press.  We  have  to  turn  to  the  Socialist 
press  to  find  any  charge  of  disingenuousness. 

The  unkindest  things  the  Democratic  papers  say  with  any 
unanimity  are  that  the  message  is  too  long — "a  miracle  of  prolix- 
ity," says  the   Brooklyn   Citizen  (Dein.)— and  that  the  President 

has  been  guilty  of  further 
appropriations  from  the 
Democratic  wardrobe. 
To  emphasize  the  latter 
point  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  compares 
the  recommendations  of 
the  message  with  the 
views  indorsed  by  Bryan 
in  his  Madison  Square 
Garden  speech,  and  con- 
cludes that "  if  .Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  advocate  tariff 
revision  and  if  Mr.  Bryan 
would  stop  advocating 
government  ownership  of 
railroads,  they  would  be 
substantially  in  accord." 
There  has  been  "  no  such 
obliteration  of  party  lines 
in  American  politics  for 
three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury," says  The  World, 
which  adds:  "Accepting 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Bryan  as  the  leaders  of 
their  respective  parties, 
we  defy  anybody  to  say 
where  the  dividing  line 
is  beyond  which  a  voter 
has  ceased  to  be  a  Roose- 
velt Republican  and  be- 
come a  Bryan  Democrat. 
.  .  .  The  Roosevelt-Bry- 
an merger  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  events 
in  American  history." 
The  Democratic  press 
comment  on  the  fact  that  the  question  of  tariff  revision  is  ignored 
in  the  message,  which  touches  upon  almost  every  other  topic  of 
national  interest. 

The  independent  press  splits  in  an  amusing  way  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  message  is  startlingly  radical  or  notably  conserva- 
tive.    In    agreement  with    those   papers  which    hold  the  former 
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ANOTHER  EARTHQUAKE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

THE    COMIC 

view  is  at  least  one  Republican  organ,  the  New  York  Press,  which 
asserts  that  the  President  in  his  address  is  far  more  radical—"  and 
very  properly  so,"  it  adds — than  Mr.  Bryan  dared  to  be  ten  years 
ago.  "  Radical,  if  not  actually  revolutionary,"  ejaculates  the 
New  York  Commercial  (financial),  while  the  Buffalo  News  (Ind.) 
confidently  asserts  that  "  the  all-pervading  tone  of  the  message  is 
conservative,"  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (financial)  cites  the 
following  passage  in  proof  of  the  "essential  conservatism  "  of  the 
President's  views:  "The  Government  should  not  conduct  the 
business  of  the  nation,  but  it  should  exercise  such  supervision  as 
will  insure  its  being  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  nation."  The 
Boston  Herald  compromises  by  describing  the  message  as  "a  fine 
example  of  restrained  radicalism  and  progressive  conservatism." 

Turning  to  the  Republican  press  we  find  general  approval,  with 
some  reticence  in  regard  to  specific  points.  Referring  to  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  message— nearly  30,000  words — the  Philadel- 
phia North  American  (Rep.)  reminds  us  that  "the  man  is  Presi- 
dent of  a  big  country,  and  must  consider  policies  reaching  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  from  Bering 
Strait  to  Porto  Rico  and  Panama."  It  is  a  message  to  Congress, 
but  it  is  "still  more  a  message  to  the  people,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.).  The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.)  ad- 
mits that  some  parts  of  the  message  "will  undoubtedly  provoke 
dissent  even  from  Republicans."  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.) 
commends  its  "  freedom  from  the  formal  and  cautious  phrases  of 
the  average  message,"  while  The  Tress  of  the  same  city  exults 
that  "this  man  is  no  mere  party  hack,  reciting  dreary  pothouse 
platitudes,  but  a  John  the  Baptist  turned  statesman,  altho  he  does 
not  wear  the  sandals  and  the  hair  shirt  and  depend  on  the  ravens 
to  feed  him." 

In  spite  of  the  President's  many  recommendations— which  are 
printed  in  brief  at  the  end  of  this  article— leaders  of  the  House 
say  that  probably  no  business  of  importance  can  lie  transacted 
during  the  short  session  beyond  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bills. 

JAPAN  AND    CALIFORNIA. 

as    a   n,  "international  morality  "  the  issue 

pupils    and    the    San    Francisco  school 

autl  the  President  ushers  in  the  must  sensational  clause 

of  his  He   approaches    the    subject,   says   the    Pitts- 

.  .  ma    Ind.  R<  p.  -."  without  anj  tion  of  free- 


dom from  bias,"  his  attitude  being  "  pro-Japanese,  unequivocally 
and  strenuously  so."  He  says  in  part :  "  To  shut  them  [the  Japa- 
nese] out  from  the  public  schools  is  a  wicked  absurdity.  ...  I 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  an  act  be  passed  specifically  pro- 
viding for  the  naturalization  of  Japanese  who  come  here  intending 
to  become  American  citizens.  ...  It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  continue  a  policy  under  which  a  given  locality  may  be  al- 
lowed to  commit  a  crime  against  a  friendly  nation,  and  the  United 
States  Government  limited,  not  to  preventing  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  but,  in  the  last  resort,  to  defending  the  people  who 
have  committed  it  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  wrong- 
doing." Continuing,  in  language  which  some  of  the  papers  char- 
acterize as  "  courageous  and  vigorous,"  while  others  consider  it 


TOLL  GATES. 

The  President's  plan. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO 

something  less  than  judicial,  he  says:  "  In  the  matter  now  before 
me  affecting  the  Japanese,  everything  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  do 
will  be  done,  and  all  of  the  forces,  military  and  civil,  of  the  L'nited 
States  which  I  may  lawfully  employ  will  be  so  employed." 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  message  Congressmen  from 
California  were  reported  as  saying  that  they  would  not  be  sur- 
prized if  the  President's  words  were  followed  by  mobs  and  rioting 
in  San  Francisco.  The  Sacramento  Union  declares  that  "  not 
even  the  big  stick  is  big  enough  to  compel  the  people  of  California 
to  do  a  thing  which  they  have  a  fixt  determination  not  to  do." 
Says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  : 

"The  President  demands  more  power  'to  enforce  rights  of 
aliens  under  treaties.'  Context  shows  that  his  assumption  is  that 
Japanese  have  a  treaty  right  to  enter  our  schools.  There  is  no 
basis  of  fact  for  that  assumption.  He  recommends  that  Japanese 
be  by  special  law  admitted  to  naturalization.  That  is  the  propo- 
sition to  be  ridiculed.  Its  natural  effect  must  be  to  cause  the 
Japanese  Exclusion  act  to  be  pressed.  He  says,  'In  matter  now 
before  me  affecting  Japanese  ' — that  is,  their  education  in  separate 
schools  in  this  city — 'all  forces,  military  and  civil,  of  the  l'nited 
States  which  I  may  lawfully  employ  will  be  so  employed."  This 
is  an  implied  threat  to  use  military  force  to  put  Japanese  children 
into  our  schools  when  he  well  knows  that  he  has  no  authority  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind  and  that  any  such  attempt  could  only  lead  to 
his  own  impeachment.  That  expression  and  the  whole  tone  of 
the  paragraph  will  strike  the  country  as  an  exhibition  of  impotent 
rage  which  it  is  very  mortifying  to  see  in  a  formal  message  of  the 
President." 

The  Call  of  the  same  city  suggests  that  the  President's  advisi 
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must  have  "  withheld  essential  facts  bearing  on  the  situation,"  and 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"Japanese  immigrants  are  not  treated  with  injustice  in  San 
Francisco.  They  are  not  excluded  from  the  common  schools,  nor 
is  there  any  justification  in  the  facts  for  the  President's  language. 
They  are  given  an  education  free  of  charge  in  the  public  schools, 
but  because  they  are  mostly  adult  students  they  are  segregated  in 
a  special  school.  San  Francisco  refuses  to  accept  a  rebuke  that 
springs  from  misapprehension,  and  suggests  to  the  President  that 
the  American  standard  of  living,  an  impossibility  in  competition 
with  the  Japanese,  is  a  subject  more  worthy  of  his  eloquence." 

The  Japanese  press  praise  the  President,  the  Asahi,  the  Hochi, 
and  the///'/  of  Tokyo  all  agreeing  that  he  has  shown  a  lofty  sense 
of  justice,  and  rejoicing  that  the  Japanese  cause  has  been  placed 
in  so  powerful  a  hand.  In  the  United  States,  however,  indigna- 
tion is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Says  the 
Brooklyn  Times: 

"The  Southern  membership  of  the  Senate,  probably  in  shiver- 
ing anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  a  precedent,  which  might 
be  used  some  time  in  the  near  future  as  a  club  to  compel  them  to 
grant  social  equality  to  the  negroes,  are  beginning  to  show  an 
extreme  solicitude  for  California,  and  will  undoubtedly  oppose  any 
effort  of  the  Administration  forces  against  State  rights  in  an  at- 
tempt to  coerce  that  State  to  admit  Japanese  children  into  the 
same  schools  with  the  whites.  Senator  Isidor  Rayner,  of  Mary- 
land, has  already  drawn  up  a  set  of  resolutions  on  the  subject." 


ALWAYS   FORGOTTEN. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
A  RECENT 

Approval,  however,  is  sounded  by  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
as  well  as  by  many  other  Eastern  papers.     We  read  : 

"Of  course,  this  bitter  feeling  must  have  been  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  knew  perfectly  that  he  was  imperiling  his 
popularity  on  the  Slope,  and  it  speaks  well  for  his  strong  sense 
of  duty  that  he  went  forward,  nevertheless.  His  assertion  of  the 
obligations  of  international  morality  was  a  fine  utterance  which  is 
already  arousing  an  echo  of  admiration  in  Europe.  Whether 
Congress  can  be  screwed  up  to  doing  what  he  wants  is.  however, 
highly  doubtful.  Extension  of  the  privileges  of  naturalization  to 
the  Japanese  is,  we  fear,  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities, 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  And  it  is  unlikely  that  legislation  to 
enforce  locally  our  treaty  with  Japan  can  be  had.  It  is  a  crippled 
sovereignty  which  the  United  States  exercises,  as  respects  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  other  nations  resident  in  one  of  our 
States.  This  was  acutely  felt  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  massacre 
in  New  Orleans;  but  Congress  did  nothing  for  Secretary  Blaine 
and  President  Harrison  at  that  time,  and  presumably  will  do  noth- 
ing now  for  President  Roosevelt." 


Many  of  the  papers,  without  regard  to  party  lines,  maintain 
that  the  whole  subject  is  one  for  the  courts  rather  than  for  the 
Legislature.  The  New  York  Herald  {Ind.)  thinks  that  the  Presi- 
dent's "amazing"  message  will  prove  a  boomerang;  while  the 
Chicago  Post  (Ind.)  deplores  the  fact  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  Japanese  in  California  has  become  "  clouded  by  hysteria." 
We  read  : 

"  It  is  surprizing  that  the  country  has  become  so  upset  over  this 
matter  that  even  the  President  has  been  moved  to  speak  upon  it 
with  some  departure  from  his  customary  sense  and  fairness.  In 
fact,  any  real  danger  in  the  situation  lies  in  hasty  criticism  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  State  of  California  rather  than  in  any  alleged 
violations  of  our  treaty  obligations  toward  Japan. 

"It  may  be  set  down  without  equivocation  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  never  will  approve  of  any  attempt  of  the  National 
Administration  or  the  National  Government  to  coerce  by  legisla- 
tion or  force  any  State  of  the  Union  in  a  matter  strictly  and  con- 
stitutionally within  its  own  right  to  determine." 

LYNCHING  AND  THE  NEGROES. 

The  President's  discussion  of  lynching,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  criminal  assault,  which  he  declares  to  be  its  "greatest  ex- 
isting cause,"  is  considered  by  the  New  York  Times  as  "sensible, 
clear,  impartial,  and,  so  far  as  doctrine  and  advice  can  go,  practi- 
cal." His  recommendations  that  "  the  crime  of  rape  should  always 
be  punished  with  death  "  and  "assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape 
should  be  made  a  capital  crime  "  are  received  with  fully  as  much 
surprize  as  indorsement.  The  Times,  quoted  above,  expresses  its 
satisfaction  that  "he  is  especially  successful  in  putting  the  discus- 
sion on  a  broad  basis  and  excluding  considerations  of  race."  The 
New  York  Age  (Afro-American),  on  the  other  hand,  receives  with 
"profound  astonishment"  the  "amazing  message"  in  so  far  as  it 
treats  the  question  of  lynching,  attacking  vigorously  many  asser- 
tions which  it  holds  to  reflect  upon  the  colored  race.  After  deny- 
ing specifically  that  criminal  assault  by  negroes  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  lynching,  that  the  negro  is  in  any  way  bound  to  ferret  out 
criminals  of  his  own  race,  and  that  the  subject  of  negro  education 
is  a  proper  matter  for  congressional  discussion,  The  Age  con- 
cludes: 

"  We  do  not  in  the  least  understand  President  Roosevelt's  re- 
versal of  himself  and  adoption  of  the  Southern  white  man's  view- 
point and  attitude  on  the  entire  question  of  the  Afro-American 


THE    PRESIDENT   IN    PORTO    RICO. 

Roosevelt— "  You  know,  Uncle.  I  almost  wish  she  were  one  of 
the  family.''  — Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 
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people.  He  is  certainly  speaking  about  and  acting  toward  them 
at  this  time  as  if  lie  regarded  them  as  wards  of  the  ration,  like 
the  Indians,  instead  of  free  men  who  understand  their  coequal 
rights  of  citizenship  under  the  Constitution,  and  exercise  them  to 
the  full,  and  will  do  it  more  wisely  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
in  all  of  the  States  outside  of  the  Southern  States,  where  an  oli- 
garchical and  not 'a  republican  form  of  government,' based  in 
mob  law,  obtains." 

The  President's  recommendation  that  the  negro  should  "  help 
the  officers  of  the  law  in  hunting  down  with  all  possible  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  "  criminals  of  the  colored  race,  is  characterized  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  an  "  absurd  view,"  but  "  with  most 
of  what  he  says  on  lynching,"  this  paper  adds,  "  we  thoroughly 
agree."  The  Pittsburg  Press  while  leaving  the  merits  of  the 
President's  advice  open  to  question,  concedes  that  it  "will  begin 
the  necessary  discussion  "  of  a  "  question  not  to  be  decided  with- 
out serious  deliberation,"  and  to  this  extent  is  its  value  to  be 
judged. 

CORPORATIONS  AND  SWOLLEN  FORTUNES. 

General  attention  is  directed  to  those  passages  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  which  suggest  methods  of  controlling  corporations 
and  of  checking  the  growth  of  "swollen  fortunes."  He  urges,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  resume  at  the  end  of  this  article,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  campaign  contributions  from  corporations,  government 
right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  (with  a  special  view  to  trust  prose- 
cution), enlarged  power  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  a  national  license  law  to  give  "  far  more  complete  control  than 
at  present  over  the  great  corporations  which  do  not  operate  exclu- 
sively within  the  limits  of  any  one  State."  Says  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.)  on  this  point: 

"The  President  makes  a  plausible  argument  for  his  claim  ;  and 
if  we  were  sure  of  having  always  a  man  of  his  character  and  pur- 
pose in  the  executive  office  its  propriety  might  be  admitted.  But 
would  the  country — would  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself — like  to  see  a 
complete  control,  not  only  of  the  railroads  but  of  all  the  other 
great  corporations,  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  Bryan  or  a  Hearst?" 

"Viewing  the  improvement  already  manifest  in  the  conduct  of 
the  railroad  business  under  the  policy  of  Federal  oversight,"  says 
the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  "the  public  will  be  inclined  to  feel 
that  after  enduring  tedious  years  of  business  avarice  and  corrup- 
tion we  are  at  last  on  the  right  track  in  our  search  for  a  remedy." 
The  New  York  Commercial  (financial)  thinks  that  legislation  along 
the  line  of  the  Railroad-Rates  law  and  the  Pure-Food  law  has 
gone  far  enough,  and  adds  : 

"  He  throws  out  a  plain  hint  for  a  Federal  'license  '  or  incorpo- 
ration law,  without  touching  on  his  previous  misgivings  as  to  con- 
stitutional authority  for  such  a  thing  at  present ;  he  also  intimates 
clearly  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  law  enacted  permitting  com- 
mon carriers  to  combine  for  maintaining  rates — as  the  traffic  asso- 
ciations now  do,  altho  unlawfully— provided,  however,  that  such 
agreements  are  first  'sanctioned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission '  and  then  published.  The  full  significance  of  this  sug- 
gestion he  does  not  bring  out— and  purposely,  perhaps.  1 1  would 
mean,  in  practise,  nothing  short  of  the  making  of  traffic  agree- 
ments by  the  Commission— that  is.  the  Government— instead  of  by 
the  common-carrier  railroads  themselves.  A  stride  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  government  operation  of  railroads  as  to  almost 
touch  it  and  make  way  for  the  final  stride  of  government  owner- 
ship !  Are  we  to  look  for  an  out-and-out  recommendation  for  that 
in  tin-  next  message? " 

Raleigl  and  Observer  (Dem.)  thinks  that  for  all  the 

President's  seeming  vigor  and  directness  of  diction  heis  really 
loud"  when  discussing  corporations.     Of  that  section 
of  his  id  : 

"  It  is  .ill  one  white  glow  of  heat  and  enthusiasm.     And  yet  one 

'  anythii         cept  the  vaguest  policy.     Leaving  out 

tin  it  against  demagogs  and  the  visionary  scheme 

of  permitting  o  itions  when  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 


merce Commission,  the  effect  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
reactionary  rather  than  progressive." 

His  advocacy  of  a  graduated  inheritance  tax,  with  the  frank 
admission  that  its  purpose  is  "to  check  the  perpetuation  of  for- 
tunes swollen  to  an  unhealthy  size,"  is  regarded  in  some  quarters 
as  unblushingly  socialistic.     Says  the  Cleveland  Leader  {Rep.): 

"The  vital  questions  underlying  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  and 
a  like  tax  upon  incomes  will  not  down.  There  is  no  issue  limited 
to  a  city  or  a  State  in  the  President's  program  for  checking  the 
growth  of  great  fortunes.  It  is  a  problem  which  will  be  fruitful 
of  serious  dissension  and  bitter  wrangling,  as  well  as  more  tem- 
perate discussion  for  many  years. 

"  And  there  is  nothing  of  what  enemies  call  the  President's  im- 
pulsiveness in  the  handling  of  these  far-reaching  questions.  He 
simply  advises  consideration,  thought,  preparation  for  the  coming 
need  of  revising  the  revenue  laws  of  the  nation  with  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  burdens  of  taxation  where  they  can  be  most  easily 
borne.  The  sliding  scale  of  taxation  proposed  for  estates  and 
incomes,  however,  makes  the  President's  proposition  less  a  mat- 
ter of  revenue  than  of  governmental  interference  with  the  amass- 
ing of  great  fortunes.  It  is  frankly  a  suggestion  for  checking  the 
accumulation  of  concentrated  wealth. 

"  That  goes  to  the  root  of  things.  It  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  Socialists  as  a  step  in  their  direction.  Moderate  men  will  see 
only  a  recommendation  of  vaccination  against  the  socialistic  epi- 
demic. Conservatives  leaning  toward  Bourbonism  will  condemn 
the  President's  views  as  revolutionary  and  perilous  to  the  coun- 
try. Yet  he  will  surely  go  forward  with  his  movement  for  such 
taxes  as  are  calculated  to  check,  somewhat,  the  preparation  of 
raw  material  for  trusts  and  monopolies.  In  that  effort  he  will 
have  the  majority  of  the  American  people  enlisted  gladly  in  his 
support." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  however,  thinks  that  the 
President  does  not  see  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  taxes 
he  suggests.     Says  the  Buffalo  News  (Rep.) : 

"Of  new  questions  discust  in  the  message  those  of  a  national 
income  tax  and  a  national  inheritance  tax  may  cause  most  debate 
altho  it  is  admitted  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  re- 
quired before  they  can  be  regarded  as  within  the  range  of  practi- 
cal statesmanship.  An  income  tax  is  unpopular  and  inheritance 
taxes  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  revenue  system  of  nearly 
every  State." 

The  Democratic  press  in  general  give  a  more  kindly  reception 
to  the  idea.     But  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  is  non-committal : 

"  What  is  said  about  the  inheritance  tax  is  more  likely  to  secure 
approval  of  the  spirit  it  discloses  than  for  the  method  of  applying 
the  tax  proposed.  At  present  the  several  States  exercise  the 
power  to  tax  inheritances,  each  deciding  for  itself  what  had  better 
be  imposed.  If  the  President  has  his  way,  the  States  will  lose 
this  right  and  the  revenue  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  may 
be  that  the  President's  view  will  prevail,  but  until  the  States  have 
been  heard  from,  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  their  acquiescence. 
The  reader  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  proposition  to  increase  the  tax  and  the  accompanying  sugges- 
tion that  it  be  done  under  Federal  authority.  Obviously,  one  nun- 
be  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  increased  tax,  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  that  each  State  ought  to  have  control  of  the  matter  within  its 
own  boundaries." 

THE    MESSAGE    IN    BRIEF. 

The  President  again  recommends  a  law  prohibiting  all  corpora- 
tions from  contributing  to  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  party: 
and  he  strongly  urges  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  bill  conferring 
upon  the  Government  "  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  on 
questions  of  law."  Discussing  the  latter  point  he  reminds  his 
hearers  that  "  the  real  efficiency  of  the  law  often  depends  not  upon 
the  passage  of  acts  as  to  which  there  is  great  public  excitement, 
but  upon  the  passage  of  acts  of  this  nature  as  to  which  there  is 
not  much  public  excitement,  because  there  is  little  public  under- 
standing of  their  importance."  The  importance  of  the  bill  in 
question,  he  adds,  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  "  the  Government 
has  now  definitely  begun  a  policy  of  resorting  to  the  criminal  law 
in  those  trust  and  interstate-commerce  cases  where  such  a  course 
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Copj  n-h-.-l,  1906,  by  Waldrop  I'hotographli  Co., San  Jnun,  P,  I: 

THE    PRESIDENT    LANDING   AT    PONCE. 


THE    BANNER   THAT    GK  1  I    II  U    HIM. 


IN  PORTO  RICO. 

"  American  citizenship  should  be  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  I'orto  Rico,"  says  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress. 


offers  a  reasonable  chance  of  success."  He  further  calls  attention 
to  the  "  very  unsatisfactory  "  state  of  our  criminal  law,  clue  in  large 
part  to  "  the  habit  of  setting  aside  the  judgments  of  inferior  courts 
on  technicalities  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  merits  of  the 
case."  He  advocates  a  law  providing  that  no  judgment  shall  be 
set  aside  on  such  technicalities  "  unless  ...  it  shall  affirmatively 
appear  that  the  error  complained  of  has  resulted  in  a  miscarriage 
of  justice."  He  also  declares  against  the  abolition  of  injunctions, 
but  cautions  the  courts  against  abuse  of  the  injunctive  power  ;  and 
in  this  connection  he  protests  against  that  school  of  opinion  which 
"would  carry  a  sound  proposition  to  an  excess"  in  objecting  to 
any  criticism  of  a  judge's  decision.  The  American  people  "  will 
not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  any  public  servant  is  to  be 
above  all  criticism." 

As  a  check  to  the  recurrent  epidemic  of  lynching  the  President 
asserts  that  rape — "the  most  abominable  in  all  the  category  of 
crimes" — should  "  always  be  punished  with  death,"  while  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  rape  "  should  be  made  a  capital  crime,  at 
least  in  the  discretion  of  the  court."  The  spirit  of  lynching,  he 
says,  "inevitably  throws  into  prominence  in  the  community  all 
the  foul  and  evil  creatures  who  dwell  therein."  In  addition  to 
severer  laws  more  swiftly  executed,  he  urges  negro  education  as  a 
means  of  lessening  those  crimes  of  brutal  violence  which  the  mobs 
so  of  ten  "  avenge  in  bestial  fashion,  .  .  .  reducing  themselves  to 
a  level  with  the  criminal." 

Touching  the  question  of  capital  and  labor,  he  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  need  of  passing  the  bill  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  employment  of  railroad  employees  ;  he  asks  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  child  labor  and  of  the 
labor  of  women  in  the  United  States  ;  he  calls  for  a  more  thor- 
oughgoing employers'  liability  law  ;  and  contends  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  for  the  compulsory  investigation  of 
disputes  between  employers  and  employees. 

He  again  states  his  belief  that  the  remaining  coal-lands  should, 
by  special  legislation,  be  permanently  withdrawn  from  sale  or 
from  entry,  the  ownership  to  remain  with  the  Government,  which 
would  permit  them  to  be  worked  by  private  individuals  under  a 
royalty  system.  Ultimately,  he  points  out,  there  will  be  need  of 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
along  several  different  lines  so  as  to  give  it  a  larger  and  more  effi- 
cient control  over  the  railroads.  In  view  of  the  chaos  resulting 
from  nearly  half  a  hundred  different  State  legislatures  trying  to 
deal  individually  with  the  great  corporations  which  do  not  operate 
exclusively  within  the  limits  of  any  one  State,  he  asserts  that  "  in 
some  method,  whether  by  a  national  license  law  or  in  other  fash- 
ion, we  must  exercise,  and  that  at  an  early  date,  a  far  more  com- 
plete control  than  at  present  over  these  great  corporations  —a  con- 
trol that  will  among  other  things  prevent  the  evils  of  excessive 
over-capitalization,  and  that  will  compel  the  disclosure  by  each  big 
corporation  of  its  stockholders  and  of  its  properties  and  business, 
whether  owned  directly  or  through  subsidiary  or  affiliated  corpo- 
rations." 

He  advocates,  moreover,  when  next  our  system  of  taxation  is 
revised,  "  a  graduated  inheritance  tax.  and,  if  possible,  a  gradu- 
ated income-tax."  The  prime  object  of  the  inheritance  tax  should 
be  "  to  put  a  constantly  increasing  burden  on  the  inheritance  of 


those  swollen  fortunes  which  it  is  certainly  of  no  benefit  to  this 
country  to  perpetuate." 

After  emphasizing  the  importance  of  technical  and  industrial 
training  for  our  wage-workers,  of  a  more  intensive  system  of 
farming,  and  of  irrigation  and  forest  preservation,  he  goes  on  to 
advocate  a  constitutional  amendment  which  should  relegate  the 
whole  question  of  marriage  and  divorce  to  the  authority  of  the 
National  Congress.  Touching  in  this  connection  on  the  subject 
of  the  low  birth-rate  in  certain  sections  and  among  certain  classes, 
he  says :  "  Surely  it  should  need  no  demonstration  to  show  that 
wilful  sterility  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the.  nation,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  human  race,  the  one  sin  for  which  the  penalty  is 
national  death,  race  death  ;  a  sin  for  which  there  is  no  atonement; 
a  sin  which  is  the  more  dreadful  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  men 
and  women  guilty  thereof  are  in  other  respects,  in  character  and 
bodily  and  mental  powers,  those  whom  for  the  sake  of  the  State  it 
would  be  well  to  see  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  many  healthy 
children,  well  brought  up  in  homes  made  happy  by  their  pres- 
ence." 

The  President  pleads  for  the  encouragement  of  American  ship- 
ping, but  adds:  "  If  it  prove  impracticable  to  enact  a  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  shipping  generally,  then  at  least  provision 
should  be  made  for  better  communication  with  South  America, 
notably  for  fast  mail  lines  to  the  chief  South-American  ports." 

To  leave  our  currency  laws  as  they  are  "  means  to  incur  liability 
of  business  disaster."  Therefore  he  desires  some  sort  of  currency 
reform,  and  names  as  among  the  plans  which  should  certainly  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  Congress  "that  repeatedly  brought  to  your 
attention  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  essential 
features  of  which  have  been  approved  by  many  prominent  bank- 
ers and  business  men." 

He  earnestly  hopes  that  the  bill  to  provide  a  lower  tariff  for  or 
else  absolute  free  trade  in  Philippine  products  will  become  a  law. 

He  states  that  American  citizenship  should  be  conferred  on  the 
citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  and  calls  attention  to  certain  special  needs 
of  Hawaii  and  of  Alaska. 

He  demands  fair  and  impartial  treatment  of  all  immigrants  who 
come  here  under  the  law.  He  goes  on  to  refer  specifically  to  "the 
attitude  of  hostility  here  and  there  assumed  toward  the  Japanese 
in  this  country."  and  specially  to  the  segregation  of  Japanese 
school-children  in  San  Francisco.  This  action  he  characterizes 
as  "  a  wicked  absurdity  "  ;  and  he  earnestly  recommends  that  "the 
criminal  and  civil  statutes  of  the  United  States  be  so  amended 
and  added  to  as  to  enable  the  President,  acting  for  the  United 
States  Government,  which  is  responsible  in  our  international  rela- 
tions, to  enforce  the  rights  of  aliens  under  treaties."  He  adds: 
"  Even  as  the  law  now  is,  something  can  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  toward  this  end,  and  in  the  matter  now  before  me 
affecting  the  Japanese  everything  that  is  in  my  power  will  be  done, 
and  all  of  the  forces,  military  and  civil,  of  the  United  States 
which  I  may  lawfully  employ  will  be  so  employed." 

The  United  States,  he  affirms.  "  wishes  nothing  of  Cuba  except 
that  it  shall  prosper  morally  and  materially,  and  wishes  nothing 
of  the  Cubans  save  that  they  shall  be  able  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves  and  therefore  to  preserve  their  independence." 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Rio  Conference  he  enlarges  upon 
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and  heartily  indorses  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  After  references  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  on  which  he  promises  a  full  report  later  ;  to 
the  Algeciras  Convention;  to  the  cruel  and  destructive  methods 
of  Canadian  sealers  off  the  Pribilof  Islands;  and  to  the  approach- 
ing second  Hague  Conference,  the  President  asserts  that  war  is 
"not  merely  justifiable,  but  imperative  upon  honorable  men,  upon 
an  honorable  nation,  where  peace  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  conscientious  conviction  or  of  national  welfare,"  and 
closes  his  message  with  a  plea  for  continued  and  increased  effi- 
ciency in  both  the  army  and  the  navy. 


INDICTING  THE  WESTERN  COAL  TRUST. 

ABOUT  Thanksgiving  time  the  papers  were  filled  with  stories 
of  a  coal  famine  in  the  Rocky-Mountain  States  so  severe 
that  some  towns  had  to  "  hold  up  "  coal-trains  and  take  the  fuel  by 
force  to  keep  from  freezing.  The  coal-trains  had  been  run 
through  these  towns  to  more  distant  points,  it  was  alleged,  so  the 
roads  could  take  higher  toll  for  freight.  Indignation  was  reported 
to  be  at  fever  heat.  Now  the  dispatches  say  that  these  coal-roads 
have  been  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Salt  Lake  City  for 
discriminating  against  certain  shippers  and  for  acquiring  1,400 
acres  of  coal-lands  in  Utah  from  the  Government  by  fraud.  These 
indictments,  Assistant  Attorney-General  Maynard  says,  mark  only 
the  beginning  of  the  Government's  probing  in  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
and  the  violations  of  laws  alleged  in  these  indictments  are  only 
incidents  of  a  gigantic  system  of  fraud  that  has  been  in  operation 
in  the  West  for  many  years.     Says  the  Brooklyn  Times  : 

"This  condition  of  affairs  brings  back  with  renewed  force  the 
recent  attitude  of  some  of  the  Western  Senators  in  regard  to  the 
releasing  of  the  immense  coal-lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
had  lapsed,  and  which,  it  had  been  hoped,  the  Government  would 
again  take  up  and  work  in  the  interest  of  the  great  population  of 
the  Far  West,  and  against  the  interests  of  the  big  Coal  Trust, 
located  out  there.  Nothing  more  earnestly  calls  for  such  action 
by  the  Government  than  the  present  condition  of  affairs  as  de- 
scribed by  the  existent  coal  famine,  brought  about  by  a  desire  for 
gain  by  the  trust.  It  is  generally  understood  that  most  of  the 
coal-lands  now  being  worked  by  the  trust  have  been  gained  by 
fraudulent  methods,  methods  which  embodied  the  taking  up  of 
the  lands  by  employees  of  the  trust,  who  had  never  even  seen  the 
quarter  sections,  and  that  all  the  filing  fees  were  paid  by  the 
Pacific  Company,  which  also  and  subsequently  paid  its  'straw 
men'  a  bonus  in  cash  for  their  trouble. 


"It  is  now  understood  that  the  Government  is  after  these  men 
with  a  sharp  stick.  It  will  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  if 
fraud  can  be  fixt  on  these  companies  it  will  go  hard  with  them. 
The  inquiry  should  be  full  and  complete,  and  if  fraud  is  proven 
the  guilty  should  be  severely  punished.  These  coal-lands,  if  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  Government  has  been  deprived  of  them  by 
fraudulent  methods,  should  be  reoccupied  by  the  Government,  and 
worked  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers  of  the  section.  The  coal 
can  be  mined  cheaply,  and  sold  at  a  correspondingly  cheap  rate, 
and  thus  bring  relief  from  the  suffering  which  is  now  being  so 
hopelessly  endued  by  these  people,  who  are  without  fuel,  altho  it 
is  being  mined  at  their  very  doors.  It  is  time  that  this  high- 
handed outrage  should  be  put  a  stop  to." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the 
railroad  ownership  of  the  coal-mines.     To  quote: 

"  The  real  difficulty  in  all  these  cases  is  that  a  common  carrier 
which  is  also  a  coal-miner  has  a  power  which  is  certain  to  be 
abused.  When  these  two  powers  rest  in  the  same  authority,  how- 
ever, this  common  and  united  authority  may  be  legally  disguised 
by  employing  separate  corporations.  Sooner  or  later  complaint 
arises,  popular  discontent  begins,  investigations  are  ordered,  and, 
in  time,  the  same  conditions  are  laid  bare.  The  railroad,  as  com- 
mon carrier,  has  used  its  power  to  acquire  coal-lands  and,  having 
acquired  them,  uses  its  joint  powers  as  carrier  and  miner  to  create 
a  substantial  monopoly  and  impose  excessive  and  discriminating 
charges. 

"  In  the  end  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  that 
a  common  carrier  can  be  nothing  but  a  common  carrier,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  corporate  appearance.  This  is  the  common  law.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  courts  over  and  over  again  that  a  common 
carrier  can  not,  as  such,  trade  in  what  it  carries  to  the  loss  and 
injury  of  other  dealers. 

"  The  investigations  in  progress  in  Utah  and  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  ^facts  known  over  the  hard-  and  soft-coal  areas  at  many 
points  are  creating  a  public  opinion  certain  to  insist  on  enforcing 
the  section  of  the  Railroad  Rebate  act  prohibiting  railroads  from 
mining  or  manufacturing  the  freight  they  carry." 


WHERE  THE   POSTAL  AX   MAY   FALL. 

"  T^HE  hour  for  reform  has  struck,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
-*-  Inquirer,  in  concluding  an  editorial  on  the  defects  of  the 
postal  system.  Almost  everybody  agrees,  in  the  face  of  an  an- 
nual deficit  of  nearly  $15,000,000,  that  this  amount  must  be  saved 
somewhere.     But  at  whose  expense?    "  How  about  the  $20, 000,000- 
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annually  stolen  from  the  post-offices  by  the  railroads  "  by  "  vast 
swindles  involved  in  the  weighing  game,"  and  "  robber  rates"  for 
the  use  of  postal-cars,  asks  Ridgivay'sj  while  other  papers  remark 
that  if  the  Government  would  pay  the  $20,000,000  it  costs  to  trans- 
port the  matter  now  carried  free  on  government  service,  it  would 
more  than  make  good  the  deficit,  or  that  if  we  only  had  a  parcel- 
post  system,  like  other  civilized  countries,  the  huge  profits  now 
enjoyed  by  the  express  companies  would  fill  the  postal  treasury  to 
overflowing.  That  the  ax  will  fall  on  the  railroads  or  express 
companies,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  seriously  expected. 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Madden  would  like  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  raising  the  postal  rate  on  periodicals  from  one 
cent  a  pound  to  four,  a  "solution  "  that  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  wipe  a  number  of  popular  magazines  out  of  existence  and 
increase  the  subscription  price  of  the  rest.  Readers  of  this  maga- 
zine may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  postage  on  our  last  week's 
issue  alone  was  over  $900.  Mr.  Madden's  plan  would  increase 
this  to  $3,600.  In  Canada  the  postal  rate  on  periodicals  is  half  a 
cent  a  pound,  and,  on  some  routes,  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Canada  finds  its  postal 
system  choked  with  American  periodicals,  and  proposes  to  use  an 
ax  of  its  own.     To  quote  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

"  Canada  has  given  notice  that  after  May  7  next  the  postal  con- 
vention concerning  second-class  matter  will  be  abrogated.  This 
action  affects  the  newspaper  and  magazine  rate  of  one  cent  a 
pound,  and  will  seriously  restrict  the  circulation  of  all  sorts  of 
periodicals  beyond  the  Canadian  border.  It  appears  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  discrimination  is  twofold  :  first,  the  Canadian  mails 
are  forced  to  carry  enormous  quantities  of  alleged  second-class 
matter  at  a  loss;  next,  Canadian  trade  suffers  by  the  advertising 
in  such  magazines.  We  assume  that  the  former  reason  only  need 
be  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  great  in- 
convenience and  expense  to  Canada  in  this  service,  with  very  little 
reciprocal  advantage.  Evidently,  her  newspapers  and  magazines 
profit  very  slightly  by  the  convention,  ours  enormously.  In  short, 
the  bargain  was  always  so  bad  a  one  for  her  that  we  doubt  if  an 
adjustment  can  be  made  by  simply  overhauling  the  registry  list  of 
journals  classified  as  second-class  matter.  What  is  important  to 
note  is  that  the  Canadian  position  is  not  that  of  declaring  a  boy- 
cott, but  simply  that  of  withdrawing  from  a  one-sided  agreement." 

Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  a  Chicago  publisher,  made  a  rather  startling 
proposition  to  the  postal  commission  in  Washington  a  few  days 
ago  which  is  taken  by  some  as  a  pretty  severe  rap  at  the  lack  of 
business  ability  in  the  department.  His  scheme  is  outlined  and 
commented  on  thus  by  the  Rochester, Democrat  and  Chronicle  : 

"  Mr.  Boyce  wants  to  take  over  the  entire  postal  service  and  run 
it  as  a  private  enterprise.  He  offers  to  capitalize  the  scheme  with 
$50,000,000;  to  place  it  under  government  regulation,  of  course; 
to  reduce  by  half  all  postal  rates  and  establish  rural  postal  express ; 
to  pay  the  Government  a  rental  for  post-office  quarters  and  charge 
it  regular  rates  for  postal  business ;  and  to  pay  to  the  Government 
all  profits  above  7  per  cent.  He  affirms  that  by  eliminating  all 
sinecures  and  politics  and  by  placing  the  business  in  charge  of  a 
well-known  railroad  traffic  expert  already  secured  at  a  salary  of 
$30,000  a  year,  the  deficit  can  be  overcome  in  spite  of  lower  rates 
of  postage. 

"  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Boyce  knows  all  about  the  busi- 
ness, tho  it  is  doubtful  if  he  expects  the  Government  to  make  any 
such  arrangement.  It  all  implies  that  the  Post-office  Department 
is  extravagant  and  graft-eaten.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  a 
scandalous  system  of  fraud  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  which 
politicians  were  involved,  and  it  maybe  taken  for  granted  that 
there  are  other  abuses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
grafting  was  exposed  by  the  Government  itself  and  that  the  probe 
is  still  at  work  warrants  the  hope  that  in  no  great  time  the  depart- 
ment will  be  put  on  an  honest  business  basis. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  annual  deficit,  which  is  steadily  being 
reduced,  is  not  due  to  extravagance  or  crime,  but  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  service.  Mails  are  sent  to  isolated  places  where  the  re- 
turns are  far  short  of  the  cost.  This  is  an  excellent  feature  which 
private  enterprise  would  discourage.  Only  a  government  official 
would  be  prompt  to  establish  a  deficiency  route  at  the  first  demand. 


"The  chief  scandals  of  this  Government  have  been  in  the  Post- 
office  Department,  but  good  service  we  have  always  had  in  the 
main.  The  doors  that  have  been  open  to  fraud  have  nearly  all 
been  closed,  so  that  the  chief  reason  for  a  transfer  to  private 
hands  no  longer  exists.  The  demand  for  lower  postage  is  not 
general.  The  principal  beneficiaries  would  be  persons  who  can 
well  afford  to  do  without  a  reduction.  Among  the  people  gener- 
ally a  one-cent  rate,  while  grateful,  would  not  be  as  important  as 
more  rapid  transit.  It  has  long  been  a  choice  between  the  two 
and  without  danger  of  a  much  larger  deficit.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  department  will  improve  in  every  way  without 
selling  out  the  business." 

The  one-cent  rate  was  never  intended  to  aid  the  distribution  of 
the  vast  volume  of  advertising  that  is  bound  up  in  the  magazines, 
say  some  critics.  It  was  intended  for  the  dissemination  of  good 
literature,  and  these  magazines  ought  therefore  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  postage.  The  reply  made  to  this  is  that  the  answers  to 
these  adver.isements,  and  all  the  ensuing  correspondence,  require 
letter-postage,  which  more  than  makes  good  the  cheapness  of  the 
original  one-cent  rate.     Says  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal : 

"One  of  the  most  convincing  bits  of  evidence  offered  was  that 
presented  by  the  representative  of  an  organization  of  agricultural 
papers.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  a  merchant  who 
wrote  to  a  publisher  setting  forth  the  result  of  an  advertisement 
he  had  inserted  in  a  certain  periodical.  'Prom  a  single  insertion,' 
wrote  the  merchant,  'we  received  3,466  replies,  making  a  postage 
of  $69.32.  In  first  answers  and  follow-up  letters  we  reached  a  total 
of  $1,990,  paying  in  first-class  postage  on  same  the  sum  of  $1,039.- 
80.  The  persons  addrest  sent  us  11,000  orders  and  paid  $132 
postage.  Each  of  them  furnished  some  names;  in  all,  52,800 
names  on  which  we  have  already  expended  in  postage  $1,574. 
This  makes  a  postage  expense  of  $2,914.12,  every  penny  of  which 
was  represented  by  one  single  insertion  of  our  advertisement.' 

"The  postage  on  the  entire  edition  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
advertisement  appeared,  said  the  speaker,  was  less  than  $100,  but 
the  Government  got  in  addition  $2,914.12,  showing  clearly  that 
second-class  matter  is  a  great  feeder  of  the  first  class. 

"  Instead  of  causing  a  deficit  the  second  class  produces  revenue 
for  the  department.  The  'deadhead  '  matter  sent  by  the  ton  an- 
nually by  the  Government,  and  the  exorbitant  pay  given  the  rail- 
roads for  carrying  the  mails,  are  the  real  causes  of  the  deficit. 
Let  the  postal  reformers  go  after  them." 


THE    BROWNSVILLE  AFFAIR  AS  A   POLITICAL 

WEAPON. 

SOME  of  the  papers  are  wondering  whether  the  Senators  who 
are  showing  so  much  concern  over  the  discharged  colored 
troops  are  inspired  more  by  affection  for  the  dismissed  soldiers  or 
by  a  desire  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  President.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  said  at  a  recent  dinner  that  he 
"would  like  to  get  after  the  Senate  with  a  shotgun,"  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  believed  to  cherish  some  equally  vigorous  feelings  for  him. 
So  when  the  Senate  convened  last  week,  two  members  of  that 
honorable  body  jumped  to  their  feet,  and  without  heeding  the 
Vice-President's  objection  against  transacting  business  before  the 
receipt  of  the  President's  message,  introduced  resolutions  of  in- 
quiry concerning  the  negro  dismissal.  Senator  Penrose  (Rep  , 
Pa.)  introduced  one,  and  Senator  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio)  the  other. 
Both  were  adopted  a  day  or  two  later.  The  New  York  Sun's 
Washington  correspondent  says  that  the  President  inspired  the 
Penrose  resolution  as  a  means  of  drawing  out  a  special  message 
he  had  already  prepared  on  this  very  subject,  but  everybody  takes 
the  Foraker  resolution  as  an  undisguised  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  "  plain  warning  of  the  fight  that  will  be  waged  upon 
the  President  within  the  lines  of  his  own  party  during  the  session," 
says  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  which  adds  that  there  is  "no 
possibility  "  of  misunderstanding  Senator  Foraker's  animus.  It 
goes  on : 

"The  Senator  distinguished  himself  during  the. last  session  of 
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Congress  by  his  hostility  to  the  Railroad-rate  Regulation  bill, 
and  he  has  shown  himself  generally  opposed  to  the  President's 
trust-regulating  policy,  but  he  has  also  a  little  private  and  per- 
sonal grievance  of  his  own.  Joseph  13.  Foraker  cherishes  the 
laudable  ambition  to  be  President  himself,  and,  barring  the  fact 
of  his  conspicuous  affiliation  with  some  of  the  most  odious  of  the 
predatory  trusts,  there  are  few  men  in  the  United  States  more 
competent  to  administer  that  high  office  with  dignity  and  effi- 
ciency. But  within  his  own  State  he  has  a  rival  in  the  person  of 
William  H.  Taft,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  President  Roosevelt 
has  made  no  secret  of  his  preference  for  Taft.  This  preference 
is  naturally  galling  to  Senator  Foraker,  who  has  enough  of  the 
Rooseveltian  aggressiveness  to  make  things  uncomfortable  for 
anybody  against  whom  he  cherishes  a  grudge.  He  was  prompt 
to  see  in  the  dismissal  of  the  negro  troops  an  issue  on  which  the 
old  fighting  spirit  of  the  Northern  Abolitionists  could  be  aroused 
against  the  President,  and  he  has  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  avail  himself  of  the  weapon  which  the  natural  impetuosity  of 
President  Roosevelt  placed  in  his  hands." 

The  Brooklyn  paper  does  not  wholly  credit  the  idea  that  Penrose 
was  acting  for  the  President,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  Penrose  nor  Foraker, 
in  questioning  the  justice  of  the  President's  action,  is  inspired 
by  any  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  negro  troops.  They,  and  the 
interests  which  they  especially  represent  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  have  a  grudge  against  the  President,  for  reasons 
which  they  dare  not  avow,  and  they  are  eager  to  seize  upon  any 
excuse  they  can  find  to  do  their  utmost  to  discredit  President 
Roosevelt  with  the  people.  They  will  not  succeed.  President 
Roosevelt  is  impulsive,  and  apt  to  act  upon  first  impulses,  and 
he  has  somewhat  of  the  vice,  from  which  only  the  greatest  are 
free,  of  being  reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take. But  the  country  has  confidence  in  him,  and  our  large  Afro- 
American  population  knows  that  no  American  lives  who  is  more 
free  from  race  prejudice,  and  more  determined  that  equal  justice 
shall  be  done  to  all,  without  regard  to 'race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.'     He  may  make  mistakes,  but  he  is  sincere 


in  his  purpose  to  serve  the  people,  without  any  regard  for  his  per- 
sonal interest,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the 
people  who  seek  every  opportunity  to  cavil  at  him,  in  the  desper- 
ate hope  that  they  may  perchance  be  chosen  to  fill  his  place." 

Some  of  the  Southern  organs,  in  commenting  on  this  affair,  pre- 
dict that  the  Republican  party  will  find  its  negro  contingent  too 
troublesome  to  get  along  with,  and  will  some  day  join  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  repealing  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Thus  the 
Savannah  ATews  (Dem.)  remarks: 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  negro  holds  the  balance  of 
power  in  several  of  the  Northern  States.  Heretofore  he  has  voted 
the  Republican  ticket  without  any  urging,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so.  His  leaders,  realizing  his 
power,  are  already  thinking  of  using  his  vote  for  the  advantage  of 
the  negro  race.  In  this  Brownsville  affair  they  have  been  using 
it  for  all  it  is  worth.  And  they  have  the  Republican  leaders 
scared.  That  is  why  Republican  organizations  have  been  plead- 
ing with  the  President  to  revoke  his  negro-battalion  order. 

"A  presidential  election  is  approaching.  In  that  election  it  is 
certain  that  the  negro  vote  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  party 
that  gets  it.  The  Republican  party  wants  it.  It  realizes  that  the 
election  for  President  in  1908  will  be  close.  Republicans  under- 
stand they  must  hold  fast  to  the  negro  vote  if  they  don't  want  to 
lose  that  election.  That  is  why  they  are  bombarding  the  Presi- 
dent with  protests  and  resolutions. 

"  May  not  the  time  come  soon  when  the  Republican  party  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  negro  vote  is  costing  it  too  much, 
when  it  will  think  it  advisable  to  join  the  South  in  favoring  the 
repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment?  Stranger  things  than  that 
have  happened.  As  the  negroes  move  north  in  increasing  num- 
bers the  sentiment  that  put  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  certain  to  become  weaker,  and  finally  there  may  be  so 
little  of  it  that  the  repeal  of  that  amendment  will  be  about  as 
strongly  supported  in  that  section  as  in  the  South.  By  trying  to 
bulldoze  the  Republican  party  the  negroes  may  be  starting  a 
movement  which  will  end  with  their  loss  of  the  ballot  in  every 
State  in  the  Union." 


Apparently  the  colored  troops  kick  as  well  as  they  fight 
Times. 

Tillman  has  a   lofty  opinion  of   the  white    race,  altho   he    himself    belongs 
to  it. — Chicago  News. 

The  anti-annexation  elements  in  Cuba  seem  to  be  doing  all  they  can  to 
make  annexation  a  necessity. — Indianapolis  Star. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 

— Washington 


Now  that  Senator  Tillman  has  said  that  the  negro  troops  should  not  have 
been  discharged,  their  fate  is  probably  sealed. — Atlanta  Journal. 

A  Pittsbukg  contemporary  informs  its  readers  that  "Pittsburg  people  can 
be  thankful  that  they  are  living."     In  Pittsburg? — Washington  Post. 

It  is  hard  to  deny  that  Count  Boni  was  a  success  as  a  matrimonial  specu- 
lator.    His  debts  still  amount  to  $4. 000,000. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


*    1  1  v  IENDS  MEET  IN  CONGI 

Spencei  In  ti»'  Denver  Refubli 


THE    BREAI1    LINE. 

—  Bowen  in  the  Chicago  Journal. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


IMPOSSIBILITY 


OF    A    DOUMA 
IN    RUSSIA. 


GOVERNMENT 


TIIH  Douma  can  never  govern  Russia  ;  better  a  continuance 
of  some  benign  autocracy  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  to 
come,  declares  E.  J.  Dillon,  the  Russian  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  writing  in  The  Fortnightly  Review 
(London).  Other  attempts  have  been  made  to  engraft  constitu- 
tionalism on  the  czardom,  and  all  alike  have  failed,  principally  be- 
cause the  people  were  unprepared  and  untrained.  Besides,  no 
single  parliament  can  swing  such  a  vast  conglomeration  of  many- 
colored  constituencies.  In  any  case,  should  a  change  occur  in  the 
present  condition  of  Russia,  it  must  be  gradual  in  corning.  On 
this  point  he  speaks  as  follows  : 

"One  of  the  possible  explanations  of  these  curious  failures  to 
engraft  constitutionalism  on  the  czardom  is  that  the  country  still 
needs  to  be  elaborately  prepared  for  the  great  change  which  self- 
government  entails.  Between  dismal  slavery  and  absolute  power 
the  distance  is  as  great  as  between  prostration  from  hunger  and  a 
copious  meal.  And  it  is  dangerous  to  go  from  one  to  the  other  at 
a  single  bound.  It  is  not  that  the  existing  constitutional  charter 
is  too  narrow,  but  that  the  national  ignorance  is  too  dense.  The 
people,  accustomed  to  be  supported  and  led  on  by  a  grand- 
motherly government,  can  neither  walk  nor  stand  alone.  Like  a 
man  born  blind  who  has  suddenly  recovered  his  sight,  it  has  no 
sense  of  distance  or  of  perspective.  The  far  and  the  near  seem 
equidistant,  the  desire  for  a  loaf  and  a  star  equally  reasonable. 
The  change  ought  to  have  been  gradual  and  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
national  character." 

To  expect  a  parliament,  such  as  that  of  England,  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative body  for  140,000,000  people  is  an  absurdity,  he  goes  on, 
and  thus  criticizes  those  who  rely  on  this  analogy  : 

"  Russia  is  spoken  of  as  a  state  in  the  common  acceptance  of 
the  term,  just  as  England,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  or  Austria- 
Hungary  is  a  state — that  is  to  say,  a  realm  not  too  big  or  too  com- 
plex to  be  governed  as  a  whole  ;  a  body  politic  whose  extremities 
respond  to  the  manifestations  of  the  will  situated  at  the  center. 
But  this  implicit  assumption  is  erroneous.  Indeed,  to  express  is 
to  refute  it.  Russia  is  not  so  much  a  political  state  as  a  politico- 
geographical  division.  It  covers  one-sixth  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
is  twice  the  size  of  all  the  empires,  realms,  and  principalities  of 
Europe  taken  together,  and  is  greater  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  Consequently  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the 
conglomerate  czardom  and  every  other  constitutional  realm  of 
which  we  have  experience  in  Europe.  Taking  size  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  we  find  that  Great  Britain,  the  cradle  and  center 
of  the  representative  system,  has  an  area  of  121,377  square  miles 
all  told;  France  an  area  of  204,147  square  miles,  and  Germany  of 
208,425  square  miles.  But  the  Russian  Empire  covers  no  less 
than  8,644, 1 00 square  miles,  or  seventy-one  times  more  than  Great 
Britain  !  Central  government,  one  might  almost  say,  of  any  kind, 
over  such  a  stretch  of  country  may  well  prove  infeasible." 

How  could  a  representative  peasants1  parliament  govern  a  coun- 
try which  covers  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  surface,  when  a  parlia- 
ment of  the  elite,  like  that  of  England,  can  not  even  govern  Ire- 
land?    To  quote  : 

"A  representative  peasants'  parliament,  as  an  instrument  where- 
with to  govern  one-sixth  of  the  planet,  would,  Russian  Monarch- 
ists urge,  be  a  clumsy  arrangement  at  best.  Plowmen  who  can 
not  indite  a  letter  nor  locate  a  province  of  their  own  country  on 
the  map,  and  many  of  whom  believe  that  the  Constitutional  Dem- 
ocrats can  see  through  walls  and  set  fire  to  stones,  may  be  respect- 
able members  of  the  community,  but  it  would  be  premature  to 
treat  them  as  wise  lawgivers.  Imagine  an  assembly  of  dull- 
witted,  horny-handed  husbandmen  laying  down  lines  for  the  guid- 
ance of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  split  up  into 
numerous  races  and  creeds,  scattered  over  different  climates, 
pursuing  conflicting  interests.  No  such  experiment  has  been  at- 
tempted since  political  communities  were  first  organized.  Add  to 
the  difficulty  by  supposing  the  governing  body  to  be  split  into 
factions  at  loggerheads  with  each  other,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
the  attempt  will  become  manifest. 


"Little  England  finds  it  impossible  to  govern  Ireland  satisfac- 
torily, yet  the  Parliament  in  London  is  composed  oi  literate  citi- 
zens, many  >\  whom  have  received  the  highest  education  combined 
with  the  fullest  instruction  available,  and  all  of  whom  are  ani- 
mated with  a  more  or  less  active  desire  to  treat  the  sister  country 
justly.  Hut  in  Russia  there  are  several  Irelands.  and  several 
Hungaries  too,  whose  population  will  stick  at  nothing  togain  their 
alleged  rights.  And  in  many  case-,  these  rights  are  incompatible 
with  those  of  the  Empire.  Yet,  ex hypothesi,  the  bulk  of  the  law- 
givers who  presume  to  govern  them  all  lack  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, political  training,  and  disinterestedness." 

It  will,  in  fact,  be  no  misfortune  if  the  next  Douma  never  gets 
to  business,  for  if  it  does  it  will  inevitably  result  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Russian  Empire,  he  says,  and  he  supports  his  views 
by  the  following  arguments  : 

"  Whether  the  second  Douma  will  ever  get  to  business  is  uncer- 
tain, because  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Stolypine  Cabinet  can 
bring  the  nation  back  to  normal  ways  and  can  coax  or  cow  the 
peasants  into  allowing  land  to  be  owned  by  any  one  besides  them- 


Nicholas— "  Hang  it  all,  that's  the  third  time   I've  missed  that 
bear !    Do  any  of  you  happen  to  have,  er— a  bomb  ?" 

-Jugend  Qlunich). 

selves.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  it  achieves  this  feat.  Let 
us  further  suppose  that  it  persuades  the  people  to  choose  for  rep- 
resentatives men  of  moderate  views  who  have  no  rooted  objection 
to  the  Fundamental  Laws  and  no  invincible  dislike  to  cooperate 
with  an  imperial  cabinet.  Even  a  legislative  body  thus  composed 
could  not  from  St.  Petersburg  govern  such  a  conglomeration  of 
races,  religions,  and  interests  without  applying— very  literally  ap- 
plying— the  maxim  divide  et  impera.  In  other  words,  the  out- 
come of  the  experiment  would,  and  will  be,  the  disintegration  of 
the  Empire.  The  political  conditions  are  such  that  there  is  no 
alternative  ;  the  correlate  to  a  moderate,  business-like  Douma  is  a 
dismembered  empire.  That  is  a  perspective  which  it  will  be  hard 
to  blink.  For  Russia  lacks  unity,  racial  and  national,  and  the 
political  consequences  of  this  drawback  which  were  arrested  under 
the  autocracy  will  press  hard  upon  the  nation  as  soon  as  the  con- 
stitutional government  has  got  into  working  order." 

Mr.  Dillon  enlarges  upon  this  point  in  the  following  pregnant 
sentences : 

"  Thus  the  larger  the  number  of  races  and  the  greater  the  con- 
trasts among  them,  the  more  formidable  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
making  laws  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  democratic  the  constitution  the  less  easy  will 
it  be  to  refuse  autonomy  to  the  principal  ethnic  elements  of  the 
realm,  or  to  give  home-rule  only  to  ihose  primary  elements  while 
withholding  it  from  the  lesser  ones.  In  other  words,  to  an  un- 
wieldy empire  like  the  czardom  a  democratic  constitution  means 
dismemberment." 
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HOPELESSNESS   OF  A  PHILIPPINE   REPUBLIC. 

MOST  of  the  political  leaders  in  this  country  have  publicly 
declared  themselves,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  favor  of 
ultimate  self-government  for  the  Philippines.  Several  who  have 
aprospectof  reaching  the  presidential  chair  have  publicly  favored 
Philippine  independence.  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  however,  a  writer 
of  much  political  experience  in  the  islands  and  archipelagoes  of 
the  Asiatic  Pacific,  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  the  brown  races  can 
ever  govern  themselves  as  free  people.  The  Japanese,  he  says, 
art  the  only  Asiatics  who  have  imitated,  or  can  imitate,  Western 
civilization.  Writing  in  Macmillaiis  Magazine  (London),  he  de- 
clares his  conviction  that  the  Filipinos  "  must  be  ruled  by  a  pater- 
nal government  for  their  own  good,  not  led  to  cherish  a  vain  hope 
that  the  power  they  would  only  misuse  will  some  day  be  placed  in 
their  hands."  The  Americans,  he  believes,  "  in  the  face  of  all 
their  republican  predilections  and  theories,"  are  bound  to  accept 
this  "cardinal  axiom  "  or  fail  to  bring  the  Philippine  experiment 
to  a  successful  issue.     America  must  cling  to  the  imperialistic 


broke  away  from  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  ;  the  peoples  of 
South  America  severed  themselves  from  the  empire  of  Spain.  In 
each  case  republics  resulted ;  yet  while  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways remained  a  republic,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  fact,  the  re- 
publics of  South  America  have  in  every  instance  developed  into  a 
series  of  more  or  less  unstable  autocracies." 


japan's  proposed  "friendly  visit." 
Uncle  Sam—"  Do  you  feel  as  friendly  as  you  act  ? " 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 

idea,  he  warns  us,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  transplant  Western 
institutions  to  such  a  country.  Nor  need  imperialism  imply  self- 
ishness or  greed.  To  quote  his  reasons  for  scouting  the  idea  of 
a  Philippine  republic: 

"  Sane  imperialism,  we  maintain,  must  be  completely  unselfish, 
but  must  shun  all  false  sentimentality  and  unwise  enthusiasms. 
It  must  take  history — the  history  of  mankind  in  the  temperate  and 
in  the  tropical  zones— and  must  deduce  what  will  be  from  what 
has  been.  It  must  recognize  that  the  institutions,  laws,  etc.,  and 
specially  the  institutions,  which  have  been  evolved  by  the  peoples 
of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  direct  product  of  the  natural  politi- 
cal genius  of  those  peoples,  and  that  the  records  of  tropical  Asia, 
records  which  stretch  back  into  an  antiquity  infinitely  more  ancient 
than  that  which  bears  the  name  in  Europe,  supply  no  instance  of 
any  similar  evolution.  We  all  know  that  it  is  possible  to  grow 
strawberries  and  other  purely  European  products  in  tropical  cli- 
mates under  certain  conditions  and  by  means  of  much  care  and 
labor;  but  the  fruit  thus  produced  is  tasteless,  insipid  stuff,  even 
when  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  and  if  left  to  itself  the  imported 
plant  speedily  degenerates,  displaying  a  tendency  to  die  out  or  to 
assume  little  by  little  a  type  approximating  to  some  cognate  indig- 
enous growth.  The  analogy  holds  absolutely  good  of  political 
institutions  of  a  purely  European  origin  when  translated  from  their 
proper  environment.  The  history  of  the  American  continent  sup- 
plies a  convincing  proof  of  this.     The  people  of  North  America 


AMERICANISM   OF   WILLIAM    II. 

AS  President  Roosevelt  has  gained  fame  as  the  exponent  of 
strenuosity,and  Pastor  Wagner  as  the  exponent  of  simplic- 
ity, William  II.  has  evidently  taken  his  stand  as  the  exponent  of 
optimism.  He  says  he  wants  all  the  pessimists  in  Germany  to 
emigrate.  Only  the  other  day  he  made  some  very  complimentary 
remarks  to  Ludwig  Ganghofer  on  the  hopeful  and  optimistic  tone 
of  his  poetry,  so  the  Vienna  Fremdcn  Blatt  tells  us,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  an  optimist  through  and  through,  and  shall  remain 
so  to  my  life's  end  !  "  Right  in  the  midst  of  all  this  aggressive 
cheerfulness  a  little  book  has  appeared,  entitled  "Our  Kaiser  and 
His  People,  by  a  Pessimist."  This  book  shows  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  court  life  that  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  thinks 
it  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  in  the  inner  circles  of 
high  politics.  The  main  contention  of  "  Our  Kaiser  and  His  Peo- 
ple "  is  that  William  II.  is  leading  his  people  out  of  the  tradi- 
tional path  of  Prussian  national  life  ;  that  he  is  an  Americanizer, 
and  prefers  his  own  individual  views  to  those  of  his  ministers,  and 
succeeds,  in  fact,  in  establishing  in  the  Empire  what  is  actually 
"  a  personal  regime."    The  "  Pessimist  "  declares  : 

"  William  II.  is  by  no  means  a  good  listener.  One  might  think 
that  he  might  evince  an  honorable  desire  to  learn  from  others,  but 
so  strong  is  his  impulse  to  domineer  and  boss  that  he  allows  the 
personality  of  no  one  to  be  manifested  before  him.  His  advice 
seldom  tends  to  the  solution  of  any  difficulty  presented  in  a  minis- 
terial report,  and  the  minister  making  the  report  is  seldom  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  discussion  with  his  Imperial  Majesty.  When 
the  report  has  been  half  made,  the  Kaiser  interposes  his  own  re- 
marks upon  the  matter,  which  he  thinks  he  knows  all  about.  He 
contents  himself  with  asking  questions,  which  he  immediately  fol- 
lows by  answering  himself." 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  is  summoned  to  a  conference,  he 
soon  perceives  that  he  might  just  as  well  have  sent  his  card  or  his 
photograph.     He  is  not  wanted.     In  the  words  of  this  author : 

"William  II.  on  such  occasions  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
weariness  and  inattention.  Leaning  against  the  wall  he  begins  to 
play  with  his  dog,  and  then  chases  it  round  the  room,  and  for  the 
first  time  shows  himself  interested  when  the  cur  rushes  between 
the  legs  of  the  minister,  who  is  quite  unnerved,  closes  the  inter- 
view, and  returns  home,  scarcely  half  appeased  by  the  jovial  apol- 
ogy of  the  monarch." 

The  most  serious  charge  brought  against  William  II.  is  his 
liking  for  Americans.  He  allows  American  millionaires  to  take 
liberties  with  him  which  he  does  not  permit  to  the  highest  of  his 
own  subjects,  and  encourages  the  influence  of  Americanism  in 
Prussia.  Meanwhile  Americans  are  probably  laughing  in  their 
sleeves  at  him.  Of  the  insidious  encroachments  of  the  American 
spirit  the  "  Pessimist  "  says  : 

"Americanism  at  first  came  upon  us  insidiously,  like  a  danger- 
ous pestilence.  No  one  was  willing  to  allow  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  it,  yet  every  one  read  its  symptoms  in  the  face  of  his 
neighbor.  Soon  the  plague  began  its  course  of  destruction,  and 
attacked  all  that  was  good,  all  that  was  sturdy  in  German  official 
life,  and  finally  nothing  was  left  but  darkness  and  disquietude. 
Our  Kaiser,  who  is  extremely  sensitive  to  any  published  remark 
about  himself,  can  not  stand  the  criticism  of  his  subjects.  He 
tries  to  stifle  the  free  utterances  of  the  German  people,  and  always 
maintains  a  distant  attitude  toward  those  who  are  closest  to  his 
presence.  Yet  he  expresses  great  delight  in  the  publicity  and 
liberty  enjoyed  by  the  Americans,  with  whom  he  first  became  ac 
quainted  on  his  travels  and  at  Kiel.  He  did  not  resent  it  when  an 
Armour  slapped  him  on  the  back  [an  allegation  which  Mr.  Armour 
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has  explicitly  denied  in  a  newspaper  interview],  or  a  Vanderbilt 
grinned  and  called  him  'a  good  fellow.'  William  II.  forgot  that 
he  has  never  permitted  to  any  German  the  freedom  of  address 
with  which  many  Americans  do  not  shrink  from  accosting  him, 
and  which  he  grants  to  his  transatlantic  friends  merely  because 
they  are  Yankees." 

The  Kaiser  hopes  in  this  way  to  serve  the  object  of  promoting 
commercial  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
but  perhaps  he  is  mistaken.     Thus : 

"In  this  intercourse  with  American  'self-made  men  '  the  Kaiser 
finds  many  indications  of  a  coming  day  when  German  trade  and 
German  industry  will  extend  itself  over  a  wider  field,  and  he 
hopes  by  personal  amiability  to  attach  to  himself  by  a  bond  of 
affection  the  mighty  American  nation.  He  is  guilty  of  an  an- 
achronism in  imagining  that  the  most  distinguished  personality  of 
a  mere  monarch  can  reconcile  things  absolutely  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  that  he  can  prevent  a  foreign  people  from  relentlessly 
following  the  course  in  which  their  own  advantage  lies.  As  if  the 
magic  spell  of  royalty  could  in  these  days  have  the  least  influence 
in  fettering  the  independent  and  self-willed  prepossessions  of  an- 
other nation  !  "—Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CONGENIAL    AND     UNCONGENIAL 
AMBASSADORS. 

VARIOUS  conjectures  are  afloat  in  the  British  press  to  ac- 
count for  the  retirement  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  British 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  not  only  from  his  present  office,  but 
also  from  diplomatic  service  of  any  kind,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
He  has  not  been  in  accord  with  his  Government  with  regard  to 
the  interests  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  we  read  in  some  jour- 
nals. He  has  not  been  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  attitude  and 
mode  of  Washington  social  life,  we  are  elsewhere  told.  His  in- 
fluence has  been  overshadowed  and  stifled  by  that  of  the  German 
and  French  embassies,  declares  a  third  organ.  We  learn,  more- 
over, that  President  Roosevelt's  friendship  for  William  II.  has 
somewhat  obscured  the  luster  of  Great  Britain's  representative. 
All  agree  that  another  sort  of  British  ambassador  is  needed  at 
Washington,  a  man,  for  instance,  modeled  rather  after  the  pattern 
of  Lowell,  Choate,  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  than  of  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand,  who,  "during  the  three  years  he  has  spent  at  Washing- 
ton, has  never  gushed."  In  fact,  he  has  not  been  able,  according 
to  The  Outlook  (London),  to  revive  the  "  time  when  the  British 
Embassy  at  Wasington  was  the  embassy,  when  it  dominated  the 
social  life  of  that  singularly  agreeable  capital,  and  when  it  vvas 
able  to  exercise  a  real  and  legitimate  influence  on  the  course  of 
American  policy."  Of  the  causes  which  have  combined  to  oust 
it  from  that  position  the  writer  proceeds  to  state : 

"  We  believe  it  to  be  now  the  fact  that  in  the  rough-and-ready 
way  in  which  men  reckon  prestige,  the  British  Embassy  to-day 
ranks,  not  first,  but  third,  and  that  it  is  superseded  both  by  the 
German  and  the  French  embassies.  Count  Speck  von  Sternberg 
is  admittedly  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  that  British  diplomacy 
has  anywhere  to  encounter.  His  long  friendship  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, his  own  social  gifts,  and  the  persistent  backing  of  the  Kaiser 
have  given  him  an  authority  such  as  even  Lord  Pauncefote  hardly 
commanded.  There  is  perhaps  no  European  ruler  or  statesman 
for  whom  the  President  feels  the  instinctive  and  thoroughgoing 
sympathy  and  admiration  he  has  often  exprest  for  the  Kaiser. 
The  two  men  understand  each  other  ;  they  are  personal  and,  in  a 
sense,  political  affinities  ;  and  they  correspond  with  a  regularity 
and  freedom  that  at  least  insure  a  full  and  persuasive  presenta- 
tion of  the  German  point  of  view.  We  entirely  believe  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  friendly  to  England  so  long  as  there  is  no  Anglo- 
American  question  on  the  carpet;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
could  be  trusted,  even  in  a  matter  that  did  not  touch  American 
interests,  to  range  himself  automatically  on  the  side  of  England 
against  Germany." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  comes  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  con- 
clusions and  states  that  "the  relations  between  the  President  and 
the  German  Ambassador  are  of  the  most  intimate  character,"  and 


that  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  more  constant  and  more  confidential 
correspondence  with  the  German  Emperor  than  with  any  other 
ruler  or  statesman  in  Europe."  This  paper  thinks  that  the  Ameri- 
can ambassadors  to  St.  James's  afford  the  best  model  for  a  British 
ambassador  to  Washington.     To  quote  : 

"  America  has  sent  to  us  an  unrivaled  succession  of  distin- 
guished, broad-gaged,  thoroughly  human  ambassadors.  Not  one 
of  them  has  been  a  trained  diplomatist,  yet  all  have  been  successes 
—and  not  least  successful  in  their  purely  business  and  bargaining 
hours.  They  provide  us  with  a  model  that  I  think  we  should  do 
well  to  imitate.  They  come  to  us  as  national  guests  far  more  than 
as  official  representatives.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  them 
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SIR  MORTIMER   DURAND, 

Retiring  British  Ambassador. 
"At  present,  to  the  people  at  large,"  says  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette," he  is  the  mere  shadow  of  a  name,  with  nothing  to  mark  him 
out  from  his  rivals  in  the  Diplomatic  Corps." 

as  immersed  in  protocols  and  all  the  banalities  of  international 
negotiations.  They  naturally  stap  outside  of  all  that.  They  open 
libraries  instead  of  dispatch-boxes,  and  make  speeches  instead  of 
or  as  well  as  representations.  They  burst  the  bonds  of  official- 
dom and  are  borne  on  a  full  tide  of  oratory  from  Land's  End  to 
John  o'  Groat's,  scattering  addresses,  accepting  the  presidency  of 
all  sorts  of  societies,  distributing  prizes,  and  unveiling  monuments. 
We  simply  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  an  American  ambas- 
sador who  was  merely  an  ambassador,  who  did  not  care  to  warm 
both  hands  at  the  cheerful  fire  of  English  existence,  who  could 
not  or  would  not  speak,  who  loathed  public  occasions,  and 
screened  himself  behind  the  ramparts  of  officialdom." 

The  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  is  at  present  a  mere 
nonentity,  and  he  must  exert  himself  and  move  around,  if  he  is  to 
make  his  weight  and  influence  felt.     Thus  : 

"  At  present  to  the  people  at  large  he  is  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
name,  with  nothing  to  mark  him  out  from  his  rivals  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps.  A  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States  ought 
to  occupy  a  more  distinctive  position  than  that.  He  ought  to 
travel  about  the  country ;  he  ought  to  mingle  in  its  public,  by 
which,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  its  political,  life;  he  ought  to  be- 
come an  intimate  part  of  the  world  of  American  letters  ;  he  ought 
to  regard  himself  as  at  least  as  much  an  ambassador  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  to  the  American  Government ;  above  all,  he  ought 
to  educate  Americans  in  the  realities  of  British  imperialism  by 
an  official  visit  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  It  is  really  by 
'going  every  where  and  seeing  every  one,'  and  by  not  gushing,  that 
British  ambassadors  in  America  and  American  ambassadors  in 
England  do  their  best  work  in  bringing  the  two  peoples  together." 
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STABILITY   OF  TURKEY. 

PEOPLE  who  are  expecting  the  early  dissolution  of  Europe's 
"Sick  Man"  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  views  of  Mr. 
Arminius  Vambery,  who  writes  in  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest). 
Mr.  Vambe'ry  is  an  authority  of  the  first  rank  on  this  subject  and 
differs  from  most  English  and  American  writers  in  showing  no 
hostility  toward  the  Sultan  and  no  contempt  for  the  Turkish  peo- 
ple. He  is  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  in  the 
Royal  University  of  Budapest,  has  traveled  all  over  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  some  years  ago  was  favorably  mentioned  for  the 
presidency  of  the  university  which  the  Sultan  proposed  to  found 
at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Vambery  declares  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Empire  "is  not  so  near  as  some  people  think."  The  continu- 
ance of  Turkey's  half-dead  condition  may  be  prolonged  by  the 
rivalries  between  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  by  European  competition 
for  the  right  of  intervention,  and  by  the  lack  of  unity  among  the 
subject  nationalities;  and  these  features  of  the  problem  show  no 


"  INTEGRITY  "  OF  THE  OTTOMAN   EMPIRE. 

—Mechveret  (Geneva) . 

signs  of  disappearing.  The  final  catastrophe,  however,  may  be 
brought  on  by  one  thing  only — the  financial  disorganization  of  the 
Empire.     To  quote : 

"It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  with  the  gradual  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country,  the  emptiness  of  the  treasury,  and  the  want 
of  credit  in  Europe,  the  present  political  condition  of  Turkey  can 
last  long.  Sooner  or  later  the  machine  of  state  must  stop.  The 
soldiers,  unpaid  and  without  bread  or  clothing,  neither  will  nor 
can  continue  to  serve  a  government  that  so  outrageously  neglects 
them,  and  the  officials  whose  salaries  are  six  or  eight  months  in 
arrears,  naturally  enough  fail  to  do  their  duty.  In  addition  to  these 
things  are  the  secret  or  open  machinations  of  the  foreign  Powers 
and  the  domestic  anti-Turkish  agitation  of  the  Christian  provinces. 
But,  more  than  all  these,  it  is  financial  destitution  that  will  bring 
about  the  eventual  fall  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  and  compel  the 
Western  Powers  to  intervene  and  restore  order." 

There  is  one  Power,  he  adds,  whose  interest  it  is  to  prolong  the 
agony  of  the  "  Sick  Man  "  and  rehabilitate  the  economic  situation, 
and  that  is  Germany  :  but  matters  have  gone  too  far  now.    To  quote: 

"  If  tin  present  master  of  Turkey,  an  astute  and  talented  prince. 
had  i   alienating  even  his  .Mussulman  sub- 


jects by  his  tyranny  and  unspeakable  acts  of  despotism  and  had 
not  made  the  whole  country  his  implacable  enemy  he  would  have 
been  able  to  save  himself  through  the  devoted  efforts  of  his  Teu- 
ton friend.  But  Abdul  Hamid  has  ruined  all  his  hopes  in  this 
direction.  His  brutal  autocracy  has  quenched  every  spark  of  his 
people's  confidence,  and  after  his  death  the  critical  moment  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  can  not  long  be  postponed." 

A  writer  who  is  styled  "A  Turkish  Exile,"  writing  in  Pro  Ar- 
menia (Paris),  a  paper  representing  the  views  of  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau,  Anatole  France,  Jean  Jaures,  and  Francis  de  Pressense\ 
does  not  join  in  the  pessimistic  views  of  Mr.  Vambe'ry.  He  thinks 
he  sees  signs  of  revival  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  remarks: 

"  The  only  hope  for  Turkey  is  that  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  present  sovereign  his  successor  should  have  discernment 
enough  to  discover,  among  the  political  elements  to-day  considered 
fatal,  some  forces  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  support  for  the  tottering 
Empire.  He  will  certainly  find  no  difficulty  in  conciliating  all 
nationalities  of  his  realm,  including  the  Armenians  and  Mace- 
donians, by  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  concluded  with 
Europe.  By  surrendering  all  claim  to  that  hegemony  which  is 
to-day  a  merely  imaginary  thing,  he  will  establish  his  moral  as- 
cendency; and  by  restoring  to  them  all  the  national  and  local  liber- 
ties of  which  they  are  at  present  deprived,  will  silence  every  mur- 
mur of  disaffection.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  prediction  of 
Mr.  Vambe'ry  can  be  falsified  ;  and  the  hope  of  all  those  who  be- 
lieve, almost  against  the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  the  revival  of 
Turkey  be  fulfilled."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

THE  DEATH  PENALTY  IN  ALGERIA. 

A  CURIOUS  question  crops  up  apropos  of  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  by  Mr.  Clemenceau  in  response  to  the  ap- 
peals of  eminent  writers  and  the  clamors  of  the  press.  What  is 
to  be  done  about  the  half -civilized  peoples  which  form  part  of  the 
French  domain  ?  If  the  death  penalty  is  abolished  in  Paris  it  will 
also  be  abolished  in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  and  this  is  a  step  which 
"  C.B.,"  writing  in  the  Grande  Revue  (Paris),  declares  impossible. 
He  speaks  in  the  tone  of  one  on  the  spot,  and  says  that  the  na- 
tives already  are  hostile  to  the  French  colonists  and  take  every 
opportunity  to  rob,  murder,  or  torture  them  to  death.  Their  re- 
ligion makes  them  look  upon  decapitation  as  a  mutilation  which 
cuts  them  off  from  their  Mussulman  heaven.  They  do  not  mind 
imprisonment,  as  "  C.  B."  remarks  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  prospect  of  imprisonment,  deprivation  of  liberty,  however 
long  it  may  last,  has  no  terrors  for  the  native  Algerians,  who  soon 
learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  exactions  of  our  prison  dis- 
cipline, especially  when  they  are  allowed  to  talk  together  or  work 
together.  They  quickly  become  accustomed  to  incarceration,  and 
suffer  from  it  neither  morally  nor  physically.  This  manner  of  life 
differs  very  little  from  that  to  which  they  are  habituated  and  in 
the  matter  of  nourishment  they  find  themselves  supplied  with 
more  substantial  and  agreeable  food  than  they  would  obtain  if  at 
liberty.  1 1  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  manual  work  and  drudg- 
ery imposed  on  convicts  are  sufficient  to  restrain  their  criminal  in- 
stincts and  to  deter  them  from  acts  of  violence  toward  Europeans. " 

In  fact,  the  death  penalty  is  the  sole  resource  in  intimidating 
the  natives  of  North  Africa,  and  keeping  them  in  control.  This 
he  states  as  follows  : 

"  Capital  punishment  is  the  only  penalty  calculated  to  strike  ter- 
ror to  the  hearts  of  native  criminals,  and  to  eliminate  criminal 
violence  from  among  our  Mussulman  subjects.  If  the  natives 
count  cheap  the  lives  of  other  men,  they  set  a  high  value  on  their 
own,  and  will  run  no  risk  of  losing  them,  in  spite  of  the  reward 
promised  to  those  who  present  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
Allah  after  having  slain  an  infidel,  a  dog  of  a  Christian.  More- 
over, the  native,  impassive  and  stoical  as  he  is  under  physical 
pain,  shudders  with  horror  when  his  eyes  fall  on  the  bloody  blade 
of  the  guillotine.  The  very  thought  of  it  tills  him  with  invincible 
loathing  and  unspeakable  terror,  for  according  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan creed,  decapitation  prevents  him  at  the  supreme  resurrection 
from  being  summoned  before  the  throne  ot  Allah." — Translation 
made  for The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


THE    USE   OF    BOTH    HANDS. 

'  I  "HERE  was  founded  in  London,  some  little  time  ago,  a  soci- 
A  ety  for  the  development  of  ambidexterity,  or  the  skilful  use 
of  both  hands  equally.  Its  members  agree  to  endeavor  by  teach- 
ing and  example  to  induce  both  children  and  adults  to  use  the  left 
as  freely  as  the  right  hand.  Of  this  effort,  its  objects,  and  the 
obstacles  to  its  attainment,  Dr.  A.  Carta/,  writes  as  follows  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  November  3) : 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  we  do  not  use  both  hands  equally; 
there  can  be  no  insurmountable  obstacle,  since  we  see  men  and 
women,  in  many  professions,  utilizing  either  hand  at  will.  Pian- 
ists acquire  a  similar  degree  of  dexterity  with  both  hands,  tho  in 
general  the  right  hand  has  the  most  complex  part  to  perform.  On 
the  contrary,  the  violinist  develops,  to  an  almost  incredible  degree 
of  agility,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  any  who  bow  with  the  left  and  hnger  with 
the  right,  altho  it  is  possible.  Typewriters 
work  their  machines  with  both  hands  and 
there  are  many  other  examples  in  industry, 
in  the  most  different  professions,  where  the 
left  hand  has  necessarily  been  more  highly 
trained  than  the  right,  or  both  are  used  with 
equal  precision. 

"But,  outside  of  these  professional  condi- 
tions, how  many  people  do  we  see  using 
both  hands  equally  ?  We  are  all  right-handed  ; 
that  is,  of  100  persons  we  find  2  or  3  left- 
handed,  97  to  98  right-handed,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  ambidextrous  persons. 

"Why  this  tendency  to  use  the  right  hand 
— a  tendency  that  seems  to  go  back  to  very 
ancient  times?  Man  is  not  necessarily  uni- 
dextrous ;  he  must  therefore  have  become 
so  slowly  and  for  special  reasons.  If  we 
study  the  oldest  skeletons  we  find  by  measur- 
ing the  bones  a  difference  in  length  and  size 
between  the  two  arms  and  the  two  hands,  in 
favor  of  the  right  side,  which  is  an  indication 
that  the  latter  was  used  more  than  the  left." 


that  the  circumvolutions  of  the  left  hemisphere  are  larger  and 
sometimes  have  more  numerous  folds  than  those  of  the  right. 
Now.  owing  to  the  crossing  of  the  bundles  of  conducting  nerves, 
the  left  brain  controls  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versa. 
The  former  being  more  developed  and  perfected,  there  is  nothing 
astonishing  in  the  fact  that  the  right  side  of  the  body  is  the 
stronger.  Without  heredity  or  previous  training,  the  child  is 
incited  by  the  difference  of  cerebral  development  to  use  the 
right  side. 

"I  do  not  think  that  MerkePs  hypothesis  can  be  adopted  with- 
out contest.  The  inequalities  of  brain  development  shown  by 
Gratiolet  have  been  found  in  subjects  of  recent  date,  in  whom 
right-handedness  certainly  existed.  Now,  may  we  not  say  that 
this  inequality  of  the  hemispheres,  far  from  being  the  initial 
cause,  is.  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the  continual  use?  Being 
right-handed  by  habit,  Gratiolet's  subjects  have  themselves 
brought  about  the  inequality  of  form  and  development  in  the  con- 
volutions. 1 1  is  the  old  story  of  the  hen  and  the  egg.  But  in  fact, 
taking  animals  as  examples,  we  do  not  find  this  tendency  to  use  a 
limb  on  one  side  in  preference  to  the  other,  and  almost  exclusively. 
Their  brains  are  symmetrical,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  those  of  primitive  man 
were  not  equally  so.  I  know  well  that  cere- 
bral localization  is  sometimes  unilateral ;  the 
centers  of  language  and  speech,  for  instance, 
are  on  one  side  only,  and  this  is  perhaps  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion  of  Merkel. 
But  these  are  only  hypotheses,  and,  to  come 
back  to  practicalities,  we  can  only  wish  good 
luck  to  the  advocates  of  'ambidextral  educa- 
tion '  ;  for  only  advantage  will  result  to  all 
from  being  able  to  use  both  hands,  at  will, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Sir  James  Sawyer  is  quoted  by  this  writer 
as  declaring  that  man  is  not  necessarily  am- 
bidextrous, and  that  the  change  in  favor 
of  the  right  side  was  related  in  ancient  times 
to  the  method  of  fighting  and  in  modern  times 
to  writing.  According  to  him,  therefore,  the  question  is  one  of 
education  and  habit.  Man,  to  protect  the  side  on  which  the  heart 
lies,  carried  his  shield  on  the  left  arm  and  wielded  his  weapons 
with  the  right.  As  for  writing,  we  do  not  know  why  the  first 
man  who  traced  characters  on  stone  or  papyrus  used  one  hand 
rather  than  the  other.     Dr.  Cartaz  continues: 

"  I  knew  an  ambidextrous  man,  one  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons in  Paris,  Dr.  Cusco.  He  operated  indiscriminately  with 
the  left  and  right  hands,  and  was  thus  absolutely  independent  of 
the  patient's  position  on  the  operating-table.  He  could  remove  a 
cataract  with  as  much  dexterity  with  one  hand  as  with  the  other, 
but  tho  he  excelled  as  a  musician,  engraver,  and  artist,  I  have 
never  seen  him  write  a  note  with  his  left  hand.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  greatest  pianists;  their  skill  with  both  hands  stops 
at  the  keyboard,  and  I  suppose  that  very  few  know  how  to  write 
equally  well  with  either  hand.  This  would  be  an  interesting  ques- 
tion for  those  who  have  a  mania  for  statistics. 

"  A  German  scientist,  Professor  Merkel,  has  sought  to  throw 
light  on  this  problem.  He  thinks  that  in  the  choice  of  the  right 
hand  there  can  be  no  question  of  chance;  otherwise  we  should 
have,  among  certain  nations,  thousands  of  left-handed  as  well  as 
right-handed  people.  Habit  and  education  have  perpetuated  this 
usage  down  to  our  own  times;  but  how  about  the  earliest  men — 
what  made  them  right-handed?  Merkel  thinks  that  right-handed- 
ness comes  from  a  more  pronounced  development  of  the  left  cere- 
bral hemisphere.     He  depends  on  the  tact,  observed  by  Gratiolet, 


PROF.  HENRY    FAIKI IELD   OSBORN, 

Da  Costa  professor  of  zoology  at  Columbia 
University,  and  first  vice-president  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York.  He  has  just  been  offered  the  position 
of  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington. 


EXTINCT 
DIE? 

HAT  caused  the  multitudes  of  extinct 
species,  whose  remains  we  find  as 
fossils  in  the  earth's  strata,  to  disappear  from 
its  surface?  This  is  one  of  geology's  chief 
problems.  So  far  as  mammals  are  concerned, 
it  is  discust  by  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn, 
of  Columbia  University,  in  The  American 
Naturalist  (Boston,  November).  Professor 
Osborn  notes  that  Cuvier  explained  such  dis- 
appearances by  supposing  great  cataclysms 
—  sudden  geological  changes  sweeping  away  life  by  wholesale. 
These  ideas  gradually  gave  way  before  modern  theories,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  causes  of  extinction  were  not  widely  different 
from  those  operating  at  the  present  time  ;  tho  even  some  modern 
authorities  believe  in  an  occasional  "  cataclysm."  Lyell  enumer- 
ates causes  of  extinction  as  follows: 

"  ;  1  1  Competition  as  affected  chiefly  by  the  introduction  and  ex- 
tension of  new  forms;  (2)agency  of  insects,  e.g.,  caterpillars,  ants, 
locusts,  in  favoring  or  checking  increase  of  plants  and  thus  affect- 
ing the  food-supply  of  animals  ;  (3)  intimate  reciprocal  relations  of 
animals  and  plants  in  the  delicate  balance  of  food-supply ;  (4)  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium  or  balance  of  nature  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  insects,  plants,  vertebrated  animals;  (5)  changes  in 
physical  geography  affecting  zoological  and  botanical  provinces 
by  new  land  or  water  connections,  facilitating  introduction  of  new 
competing  forms:  (6)  causes  especially  potent  in  island  life." 

Darwin  also  dismissed  all  ideas  of  catastrophes,  and  attributed 
extinction  to  cessation  of  world-wide  conditions  of  life  favorable 
to  the  larger  quadrupeds.  Causes  quite  inappreciable  by  us,  he 
thought,  might  determine  the  extinction  of  a  species — some  slight 
variation  in  climate,  food,  or  the  number  of  enemies.  In  the 
article  from  which  we  quote,  the  writer  confines  himself  to  what 
he  calls  "  external  causes  "  of  extinction,  which  include  changes  in 
physical  environment— such  as  the  alteration  of  land-masses  and 
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tion  among  wild  animals  might  similarly  cause  them  to  become 
less  fastidious  about  food." 

In  short,  it  is  probable  that  under  slightly  abnormal  conditions 
whole  species  of  animals  may  have  been  poisoned  by  vegetation, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  numerous  external  causes  alone  that  may 
have  led  to  the  extinction  of  prehistoric  mammals. 


Courtesy  of-  The  Scientific  American." 

GLASS-COVERED   CASES   PLACED   OVER   THE   CISTS. 

their  connections,  and  changes  of  climate  ;  and  changes  in  the  liv- 
ing environment,  such  as  deforestation,  alteration  in  food-supply, 
the  development  of  noxious  plants  or  insects,  etc.  Any  such 
changes  as  these  might  be  sufficient  to  kill  off  a  whole  species  in 
the  course  of  centuries  without  recourse  to  any  kind  of  "  cata- 
clysm." Of  the  possibility  of  extinction  by  the  development  of 
poisonous  vegetation,  Professor 
Osborn  writes: 


A  GRAVEYARD   OF  THE   NEOLITHIC    PERIOD. 

AT  the  Harlyn  Bay  Prehistoric  Museum,  in  Cornwall,  England, 
is  to  be  seen  a  prehistoric  burial-ground  with  slate-lined 
graves,  which  have  been  unearthed  and  roofed  over  with  glass  as 
they  stand,  that  the  visitor  may  view  the  bones  of  the  occupants 
within,  together  with  many  curious  articles  that  were  buried  with 
them.  The  whole  place  resembles  "  an  untidy  garden,"  we  are 
told  by  Harold  E.  Shepstone  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  November  17),  and  is  part  of  a  private  estate.  The  first 
graves  discovered,  a  hundred  or  more  in  number,  were  excavated 
by  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  and  the  contents  removed  to 
the  Truro  Museum,  but  twenty  or  more  that  were  subsequently 
found  were  used  to  stock  the  local  museum  at  Harlyn  Bay,  and 
six  of  them  were  preserved  and  roofed  over  as  described  above. 

Says  Mr.  Shepstone  : 


Courtesy  of  '*  The  Scientific  American." 

UNEARTHING  THE  PREHISTORIC 


"It  is  true,  first,  that  animals 
generally,  but  not  invariably, 
learn  to  avoid  poisonous  plants; 
second,  that  they  become  more 
or  less  immune  to  their  deleteri- 
ous effects;  third,  that  often  it  is 
solely  the  influence  of  hunger 
which  drives  them  to  eat  poison- 
ous plants.  This  justifies  the  con- 
sideration of  plants  under  unusual 
conditions  of  life  among  the  pos- 
sible causes  of  extinction.  The 
presence  of  molds  and  smuts 
which  appear  on  the  Graminece, 
the  introduction  and  spread  of 
certain  narcotic  plants,  the  influ- 
ence of  ergot  in  causing  diseases 
of  the  hoof,  the  relation  of  poison- 
ous plants  to  increased  or  diminished  rainfall,  the  introduction  of 
certain  poisonous  plants,  which,  while  not  injuring  the  parent,  affect 
and  frequently  kill  the  suckling  young,  may  be  considered 

"  Poisonous  plants  are  widely  distributed.  Under  the  unnatural 
conditions  of  extreme  cold,  drought,  enforced  migration,  starva- 
tion, etc.,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  exerted  some 
influence,  especially  on  diminishing  herds.  .  .  .  Dr.  V.  K.  Chest- 
nut, of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Bureau,  states  ...  :  '  So 
far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  the  chief  circumstance 
leading  to  death  from  poisonous  plants  is  an  irregularity  of  the 
food-supply  caused  by  more  or  less  unusual  conditions.  It  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  wild  animals  are  frequently 
poisoned  in  their  native  grazing-grounds.  Sudden  disasters,  how- 
ever, might  drive  them  from  their  feeding-grounds  into  pastures 
quite  unfamiliar  to  them,  where  they  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
or  less  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between  poisonous  and  non-poison- 
ous plants." 

"Sheep-owners  have  accordingly  found  mountain  ranges  which 
are  extremely  dangerous  for  sheep  during  the  wet  months  of  early 
Bummer,  quite  safe  during  the  months  from  July  to  September  in- 
clusive. Similarly,  during  the  wet  season  and  when  feeding  im- 
mediately after  heavy  rainstorms,  domesticated  animals  are  more 
apt  to  pull  up  the  roots  of  plants  than  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and, 
as  is  will  known,  in  the  case  of  many  poisonous  plants  it  is  the 
roots  which  chiefly  contain  the  active  principle 

"  It  is  observed  among  domesticated  animals  that  when  feeding 

quietly  on   the   range    they  exercise   considerable   choice  in  the 

selection  of  forage  plants,  but  when  being  driven  six  oreight  miles 

a  day  they  are  frequently  forced  by  hunger  to  bite  off  almost  all 

ds  of  plants  which  grow  along  their  course.     Enforced  migra- 


"  There  are  some  six  in  all, 
some  containing  only  one  skele- 
ton, and  others  two  and -more. 
They  are  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  knees  almost  up  to  the 
head,  and  the  hands  crossed  or 
pointing  up  or  down.  In  every 
instance  the  graves  are  in  straight 
lines,  one  head  to  another,  all 
running  toward  the  north  or  south. 
There  were  many  lines  of  graves 
side  by  side,  about  three  feet 
apart.  Beneath  these  were  other 
rows  of  graves.  In  every  instance, 
too,  the  graves  were  lined  with 
great  slate  slabs.  It  isnot  without 
interest  to  note  that  in  one  grave 
the  skeletons  are  flattened.  They 
must  have  been  flattened  before 
they  were  placed  there.  That  is  an  indisputable  fact.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  this  is  a  proof  that  the  people  of  those  days 
indulged  in  human  sacrifice.  After  the  feast  or  religious  rite,  the 
remains,  or  rather  the  bones,  of  the  sacrificed  one  were  purposely 
flattened  by  some  heavy  instrument  and  then  interred." 

In  another  grave  the  skull  is  broken  and  the  nasal  bone  severed 


SLATE-LINED   BURIAL-PLACES. 


Courtesy  ->t  uThe  Beleiitiflo  American." 
CHAKACTI  ins  11c    POSTURB  OP  THE 
SKELETONS. 


LOOKING    INTO  ONE  OF  THE 
GRA\  I  ■>. 
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across  the  front,  while  three  teeth  are  out  of  position  and  project 
through  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  beneath  the  normal  row.  It  is 
supposed  from  this  fact  tli.it  these  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
hastening  the  end  of  a  dying  person  by  killing  him  either  in  the 
grave  or  on  the  naked  rocks  by  breaking  his  head  with  a  stone. 
To  quote  further: 

"As  to  the  age  of  these  prehistoric  remains,  there  would  seem 
to  be  now  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  neolithic  period,  and 


WINGED  SEEDS   OF  THE   MAPLE. 

anthropologists  are  virtually  agreed  that  the  skeletons  recently 
found  must  have  been  buried  2,500  years  ago.  It  may  even  be 
earlier  still.  One  popular  writer  has  stated  that  the  cemetery  must 
have  been  founded  at  the  time  of  King  Solomon ;  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  Objects  found  with  the  skeletons,  such  as  spindles, 
rings,  bracelets,  beads,  brooches,  etc.,  were  submitted  to  Sir  John 
Evans  and  to  Mr.  Read,  of  the  British  Museum,  London,  for  their 
opinion  as  to  their  age,  and  several  of  the  skulls  were  sent  to  the 
eminent  craniologist  and  anthropologist,  Dr.  John  Beddoe,  F.R.S., 
for  a  like  purpose.  All  these  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  ceme- 
tery was  no  doubt  a  burial-place  of  the  neolithic  age  or  bronze  age. 
Dr.  Beddoe  pointed  out  that  the  skulls  represented  people  of  a 
very  old  race,  and  were  of  a  kind  which  existed  before  the  rounded 
head  of  the  bronze  people.  Only  one  appeared  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent variety.  'As  for  the  date  of  these  deposits,'  wrote  Dr.  Beddoe 
in  his  report, 'we  may  conjecture  with  some  confidence  that  it  was 
after  the  Gallo-Belgic  and  before  the  Roman  conquest '—about 
500  B.C.  Dr.  Beddoe  also  examined  the  teeth.  He  found  the 
surfaces,  particularly  in  the  adults,  excessively  worn,  which  shows, 
he  declares,  that  'these  ancient  people  fed  largely  on  grain  or 
other  coarse  food.' " 


Using  Alcohol  for  86O  Generations.— Some  inter- 
esting experiments  to  show  that  stimulants  may  be  able  to  increase 
the  vitality  of  the  simple  organisms  have  been  performed  by 
Messrs.  Maupas,  Calkin,  and  Woodworth.  These  are  referred  to 
by  W.  B.  Hardy  in  an  article  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life  "  in 
Science  Progress.  A  reviewer  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News 
(London)  tells  us  that  the  experimenters  succeeded,  by  the  use  of 
various  drugs,  in  prolonging  the  number  of  generations  of  the  tiny 
organism  Paramcecium  caudatum.     He  says  : 

"  Normally  the  vital  impulse  of  this  organism  dies  out  after  the 
170th  generation,  but  Woodworth  succeeded  in  prolonging  its  ex- 
istence to  the  860th  generation  by  supplying  it  with  appropriate 
stimulant.  The  stimulant  tried  on  the  Paramaxia  with  most  suc- 
cess was— alcohol !  'It  was  added  to  the  water  in  which  the  ani- 
mals lived,  so  that  they  were  always  immersed  in  one  part  of 
spirit  in  5,000  to  10,000  of  water '—an  experience  resembling  in  a 
diluted  form  that  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  adventure  in  a  butt 
of  Malmsey.  In  the  effect  produced  there  was  the  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  The  periods  of  depression 
were  wiped  out.  The  curve  of  vitality  no  longer  showed  the 
ominous  recurrent  falls.  At  the  same  time  the  rate  of  growth  and 
division,  that  is  to  say,  the  physiological  activity,  was  increased 
by  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  Something  of  the  same  effect  was 
produced  by  strychnin,  but  there  was  a  remarkable  difference  in 
the  fundamental  action  of  the  two  drugs,  for  whereas  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  alcohol  endured  after  the  drug  ceased  to  be  adminis- 
tered, that  of  strychnin  did  not.  Alcohol  exacted  no  'physiologi- 
cal usury,'  in  spite  of  the  prodigiously  increased  rate  of  living. 
It  was  beneficial  in  its  after-effects." 


WINGED    SEEDS:     THEIR   ORIGIN    AND    USE. 

HJK  all  know  that  seeds  witli  "wings,"  such  as  those  of  the 
*  *  maple,  are  borne  far  by  the  wind  and  may  thus  take  root 
in  distant  sod.  In  an  article  in  The  Plant  World  (Lancaster, 
Pa.,  October),  we  are  told  by  Mr.  II.  Tullsen  that  this  form  of 
seed  /esse!  is  of  no  special  advantage  to  the  trees  at  present, 
but  was  doubtless  developed  in  some  long-distant  age  when  it 
was  necessary  lor  the  propagation  of  the  species  that  the  seed 
should  be  carried  over  wide  infertile  spaces  of  some  kind. 
He  says  : 

"There  are  about  one  hundred  species  of  maples  {Acer)  and 
forty  species  of  ash  (J'rax/iius).  All  have  winged  fruits.  We 
may  be  certain  that  this  peculiar  form  of  fruit  was  not  developed 
independently  in  each  of  these  numerous  species.  In  order  so  to 
believe  we  should  have  to  expect  too  much  of  chance 

"The  direct  action  of  the  environment  can  have  done  nothing 
toward  the  development  of  the  foliaceous  fruits  of  the  trees  under 
consideration.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  any  other  factor 
than  natural  selection  as  having  wrought  to  produce  them.  Nat- 
ural selection,  we  know,  can  operate  only  where  there  prevails  a 
fierce  and  keen  struggle  for  existence.  So,  in  some  great  struggle 
of  the  past,  we  may  conclude  that  the  production  of  winged  seed- 
vessels,  by  insuring  the  wider  territorial  distribution  of  the  trees 
that  bore  them,  saved  the  ancestors  of  the  maples,  and  those  of 
the  ash,  from  extinction. 

"That  this  is  true,  it  may  at  first  be  somewhat  difficult  to  ap- 
prehend. The  ashes  and  maples,  it  may  be  said, grow  peacefully, 
and  in  their  tranquil  shade  there  is  nothing  that  smacks  of 
struggle.  .  .  .  But  he  who  argues  thus  is  thinking  of  present  and 
local  conditions  only.  Now  let  us  look  at  one  of  these  trees  under 
another  and  a  different  environment.  Upon  the  great  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  reservation  in  South  Dakota,  for  example,  are  numerous 
streams  and  'draws'  or  coulees  (which  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  ravines  or  gullies  free  of  water  except  in  time  of  flood  and 
rain)  which,  as  a  rule,  are  far  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  often  miles  from  one  another.  Upon  the 
flood-plains  of  such  streams,  and  in  the  'draws'  grow  ash-trees 
and  box-elders  in  company  with  trees  of  a  few  other  species.  No- 
where on  the  high,  dry  hills  do  they  or  any  other  trees,  except 
pines,  grow,  altho  I  have  often  found  their  wind-tossed  samaras 
there  ;  and  if  germination  takes  place,  the  seedlings  are  doomed 
to  perish.  Along  the  draws  and  other  water-courses  all  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  trees  that  grow  in  such  places  are  crowded  together 
in  dense  and  tangled  masses;  wherefore  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
a  given  species  that  its  seeds  shall  be  carried  to  a 'draw'  or 
creek-plain  where  the  chances  of  life  are  more  favorable." 

To  show  how  these  conditions  might  develop  wings  on  a  seed- 
vessel,  the  writer  supposes  an  ancestor  of  the  trees  bearing  such 
seeds  to  be  growing  in  an  isolated  'draw  '  amid  vast,  barren  hills. 
Its  fruits,  while  wingless,  may  be  supposed  to  produce  occasion- 


WINGED   SEEDS    OF   THE   ASH. 

ally  a  minute  wing-like  appendage  on  the  end  or  margin,  as  do 
many  plants.  The  winds  carry  a  few  of  the  nascent  key-fruits  far 
away  to  the  fertile  soil  of  another  flood-plain,  as  yet  unpeopled  by 
trees.  Other  seed-vessels,  unable  to  fly  far  with  the  winds,  perish 
in  the  tree-crowded  coulee  or  upon  the  barren  hills.  The  trees 
that  spring  from  the  seeds  of  appendaged  fruits  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce this  kind  of  seed-vessels  themselves.     Thus,  in  time,  first  a 
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samaroid  and  later  a  fully-winged  fruit  will  be  evolved.     To  quote 
further: 

"  Easy  conditions  of  life  can  not  have  impelled  the  ashes  and 
maples  to  develop  key-fruits.  Great  difficulties  have  in  the  past 
been  encountered,  and  the  trees  that  were  enabled  to  establish 
means  of  dissemination  survived  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
But  the  barriers  to  be  passed  over  may  not  have  been  in  all,  or 
even  most,  cases  hills.  Sir  John  Lubbock  finds  that  the  only  trees 
that  bear  winged  fruits  are  forest-trees,  which  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  such  fruits  in  many  instances  have  been  evolved  in 
order  to  be  carried  over  vast  tracts  of  dense  woodland.  But  the 
theory  here  set  forth  remains  unshaken,  and  is  really  thus  sup- 
ported, for  the  principle  is  the  same,  namely,  that  there  were 
areas  so  conditioned  that  germination  and  growth  thereon  was 
impossible  or  unusual,  and  these  unproductive  tracts  must  be 
traversed  so  that  at  length  the  seeds  might  find  a  resting-place  in 
propitious  and  fertile  soil. 

"To  sum  up:  It  is  certain  that  key-fruits  were  developed  in  a 
country  where  they  became  of  far  greater  service  to  the  trees 
which  bore  them  than  they  appear  to  be  to  the  ash-trees  and 
maples  in  many  regions  of  our  eastern  United  States  and  else- 
where. But  I  do  not  wish  to  insist  that  the  barriers  to  be  sur- 
mounted were  necessarily  hills.  They  may  have  been  broad  dry 
plains,  or  forest-growths  of  other  kinds  of  trees,  or  even  bodies  of 
water — it  all  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  region  where  the 
changing  form  first  grew." 


HOW  TO   TELL   LINEN    FROM   COTTON. 

THE  following  tests  to  distinguish  linen  from  cotton  cloth  are 
given  by  Alois  Herzog  in  an  article  translated  from  the 
German  for  the  The  Textile  World  Record  (Boston).  Altho  the 
distinction  between  the  two  fibers  is  very  clear  and  may  be 
brought  out  in  many  ways,  few  persons,  the  writer  says,  under- 
stand it.  Only  such  tests  are  quoted  here  as  can  be  applied  by 
any  one  without  elaborate  apparatus  or  reagents.  These  are 
given  as  follows  in  the  article  : 

"  i.  Breaking  test.  As  a  general  thing,  linen  fabrics  are  more 
difficult  to  break  than  those  made  from  cotton.  The  broken  edge 
of  linen  shows  threads  that  are  long  and  irregular,  the  projecting 
fibers  being  parallel  and  lustrous.  The  broken  edge  of  cotton 
cloth  exhibits  twisted  threads,  the  fibers  being  uniform  in  length 

and  dull  in  appearance 
(Fig.  i).  Practise  will 
enable  the  operator  to 
distinguish  linen  from 
cotton  by  the  sound  when 
the  fabric  is  torn.  Linen 
emits  a  shrill,  and  cotton 
a  dull,  sound.  When  a 
group  of  threads  is 
quickly  broken,  the  cot- 
ton threads  twist  around 
each  other,  while  the  linen 
threads  hang  straight. 

"2.  Untwisting  test. 
Cotton  threads  when  un- 
twisted disclose  a  num- 
ber of  entangled  fibers, 
while  in  linen  yarn  treated 
the  same  way  the  fibers 
are  much  nearer  parallel 
(Fig.  2). 

"3.     Through -lighting 
test.     When  a  linen  fab- 
ric is  held   between   the 
light  and  the  eyes  of  the 
observer,    it   appears   to 
be   striped ;  cotton  cloth 
is  uniform  (Fig.  3). 
"4.  Burning  test.  Burnt 
ends   of   linen    threads   after  the  flame  is   extinguished     appear 
oth  and  compact,  while  the  fibers  of  cotton  threads  treated  in 
the  ay  are  spread  Out  more  or  less  in  brush  form  (Fig.  4). 

sample  of  cloth  is  boiled  in  water  or  alkali 


solution  to  remove  the  finishing  material,  then  laid  on  a  glass 
plate  and  saturated  with  a  heavy  oil.  A  smaller  glass  plate  is 
then  placed  over  the  sample  to  protect  it  from  the  air.  After  re- 
moving the  surplus  of  oil  from  the  edges,  the  sample  is  exam- 
ined with  the  light  falling 
on  it,  and  then  with  the 
light  passing  through  it. 

"  The  linen  fiber,  owing 
to  its  thick  cells  with 
their  greater  resistance  to 
light,  appears  transpar- 
ent and  resembles  a  spot 
of  grease  on  paper. 
When  the  light  passes 
through  it,  it  appears 
bright ;  and  when  the  light 
falls  upon  it,  it  is  dark. 

"  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  cotton.  The 
air  in  the  interior  of  the 
cotton  fiber,  as  well  as 
between  the  fibers  them- 
selves, is notdisplaced  by 
the  oil,  and  makes  the 
cotton  appear  opaque; 
consequently  when  the 
light  falls  on  the  fiber  it  is 
bright,  and  when  the  light 
passes  through  it  it  is  dark. 

"6.  Sulfuric-acid  test. 
After  having  been  freed 

from  the  finishing  materials  the  sample  of  cloth  is  treated  for  one 
or  two  minutes  in  concentrated  English  sulfuric  acid,  then  rinsed 
well  in  water  and  dried  between  blotting-papers.  Cotton  is 
completely  dissolved  by  this  treatment;  linen  remains  unaffected 
(Fig.  5).  This  test  is  suitable  for  colored  goods,  and  by  weigh- 
ing the  sample  before  and  after  treatment  the  quantity  of  each 
material  can  be  approximated." 

In  conclusion  the  writer  observes  that  linen  cloth,  because  of  its 
greater  specific  heat,  always  feels  cooler  than  cotton. 

The  accompanying  cuts  are  reproductions  from  the  Verlag Jiir 
Textil  Industrie  (Sorau,  Germany),  from  which  the  article  quoted 
is  translated  for  The  Textile  World  Record. 


1IG.    2.— UN  TWISTED    THREADS. 

Linen  at  the  left ;  cotton  at  the  right. 


RIO.   1.— UKOKHN    LINEN    AND   COTTON    CLOTH. 

Cotton  above  and  linen  below. 


SOCIAL  STATUS   AND   THE    BIRTH-RATE. 

THE  decline  of  the  birth-rate  in  certain  countries  is  regarded 
by  most  writers  on  sociology  as  a  symptom  of  national  de- 
cline. In  France  it  has  even  received  government  attention.  In- 
vestigation of  the  births  in  England  for  the  past  fifty  years,  made 
by  an  English  statistician,  Heron,  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Drapers'  Company  of  London,  brings  out  the  fact,  which  has 
often  received  adverse  comment,  that  the  decrease  is  greatest  in 
those  social  classes  where  increase  would  be  desirable.  The  aim 
of  this  investigation  was  to  ascertain  whether  reduced  birth-rate 
in  England  was  associated  with  conditions  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  generally  unhealthy  and  improvident  surroundings,  and  this 
was  found  not  to  be  the  case.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Medical  Record  (New  York) : 

"It  is  quite  generally  acknowledged  that  the  working  classes 
contribute  the  largest  relative  number  to  the  population,  notwith- 
standing the  high  infant  mortality  among  them,  and  the  present 
investigation  again  demonstrates  that  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  social  status  and  the  birth-rate.  '  In  districts  where  there 
is  overcrowding,  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  the  lowest 
types  of  labor,  where  it  is  needful  to  employ  many  young  children 
in  order  to  earn  daily  bread  for  the  family,  where  infantile  mor- 
tality is  greatest,  there  the  wives  of  productive  age  have  the  most 
children.  Where  there  is  more  culture  and  education,  as  shown 
by  a  higher  proportion  of  professional  men.  where  there  is  more 
leisure  and  comfort,  as  shown  by  a  higher  percentage  of  domestic 
servants,  there  the  birth-rate  is  least.'  In  such  words  the  writer 
describes  conditions  which  are  duplicated  here  as  well  as  in  all 
other  large  cities,  and  as  the  ratio  between  inferior  social  status- 
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and  high  I >irtli -rate  has  practical]}'  doubled  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  London,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  reduction  in  the  size  "l 
the  families  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  social  scale  and 
is  increasing  the  wrong  way. 

"  Among  the  reasons  adduced  lor  this  state  of  affairs,  the  post- 
ponement of  marriage  among  the  higher  classes  has  often  been  r< 
ferred  to  as  an  important  factor,  but  according  to  Heron's  figures 
this  does  not  hold  at  the  present  day.  and  the  marked  increase  in 
the  correlations  between  low  social  status  and  high  birth-rate  must 
be  due  to  other  causes.  The  writer  presents  merely  a  statistical 
report,  and  ventures  to  present  neither  causes  nor  remedies.  His 
report,  however,  points  out  certain  distinct  sources  of  national 
deterioration  which  are  active  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  before  long  must  be  considered  by  the  statesman 
as  well  as  the  social  reformer,  and  not,  as  hitherto,  by  the  physi- 
cian alone." 

A   GOOD   WORD    FOR   SKIM-MILK. 

"\  ~\  THY  should  milk  that  contains  much  cream  be  accounted 
*  *  the  best?  Cream  is  only  fat,  and  we  do  not  rate  the  food- 
value  of  meats  solely  by  the  amount  of  fat  that  they  include.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Gilbert,  writing  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York),  takes 
the  view  that  this  devotion  to  "  rich  "  milk  has  no  logical  basis. 
In  our  earnest  search  after  a  fat  milk,  he  says,  we  have  probably 
gone  too  far.  To  quote  from  an  editorial  in  The  Hospital 
(London,  November  17)  which  notes  Dr.  Gilbert's  opinions 
appreciatively  : 

"The  milk  which  is  richest  in  cream  is  not,  therefore,  the  most 
nutritious,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  a  rich  milk  is  less  easily 
digested  and  absorbed  than  a  milk  in  which  the  fat  percentage 
is  low.  As  far  as  its  other  con- 
stituents are  concerned,  a  milk 
poor  in  fat  is  as  valuable  a  food 
as  a  milk  rich  in  fat.  The  fat 
percentage,  the  popular  standard 
by  which  milk  is  judged,  is  most 
valuable  while  the  proportions  of 
the  albuminoids,  sugars,  and 
salts  vary  but  little  in  the  different 
samples  of  milk.  In  other  words, 
while  the  energy-producing  and 
heat-giving  qualities  of  the  several 
kinds  of  milk  may  be  great  or  lit- 
tle, the  valuable  proteid  ingredi- 
ents, which  go  to  the  building-up  of  the  tissues — the  prime  prop- 
erty of  any  food — remain  very  much  the  same  in  all  varieties  of 
cows' milk.  Thus  a-  thin'  milk  is  for  all  purposes,  save  for  energy 
and  heat  production,  as  valuable  a  food  as  the  so-called  '  rich  ' 
milk.  Indeed,  it  not  infrequently  happens,  as  the  experimental 
feeding  of  young  growing  animals  has  shown,  that  a  thin  milk  may 
prove,  in  the  long  run,  more  flesh-forming  than  a  rich  milk,  inas- 
much as  the  former  is  less  liable  to  induce  gastro-enteric  disorders. 
Let  us  consider  what  this  means.  It  means,  first  of  all,  that  the 
enormous  quantity  of  skim-milk  produced  in  this  country  could 
be  turned  to  more  economical  use  than  the  feeding  of  animals  or 

the  manufacture  of  '  ivory '  for 
table-knives  and  piano-keys.  The 
despised  skim-milk  is  a  valuable 
article  of  food,  capable  of  supply- 
ing many  of  the  wants  of  the  or- 
ganism, and,  from  its  lightness 
and  digestibility,  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  those  whose  digestive 
powers  are  debilitated.  It  means, 
further,  that  buttermilk,  which 
can  be  had  for  the  asking  almost 
everywhere  in  this  country,  is 
also  a  valuable  food  for  men  and 
fig.  5.-cotton  fibers  dissolved     women,  altho   at   present   utilized 
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is  esteemed  the  greatest  bene- 
factor to  the  race  who  can  grow  two  grains  of  corn  where  only 
one  grew  before,  in  like  manner  honor  should  be  paid  him  who 
rescues  a  waste-product  and  transtorms  it  into  a  valued  article  of 
a  nation's  diet." 


These  considerations  lead   the  writer  also  to  doubt  how  far  the 
popular   preference    lor   the    |ersey    cow   is   just.      Certain    Jersey 
cows  give  milk  so  rich  that  they  can  not  suckle  their  own  cal 
Jersey  milk  is  hard  to  digest,  not  only  because  of  its  high  pi 
tage  of  fat,  but  also   because   the 
fat   globules  are  larger  than  those 
in  the  milk  of  other  breeds.     The 
[ersey   cow   is  a   delicate   animal, 
highly    strung,   hard    to    rear,  and 
difficult  to   handle,  and  were  it  not 
for   the   fictitious  value   set   upon 
rich   milk,  the  farmer  would  prob- 
ably rely  on  the  more  stable  and 
hardy    breeds,  such    as   the    Hol- 
steins.     To  quote  the  writer's  con- 
cluding paragraph  : 
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"  1 1  may  seem  that  this  argument 
runs  counter  to  that  experience  which  has  stamped  itself  upon 
the  laws  of  this  country  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  the  fat  per- 
centage the  standard  for  the  estimation  of  the  purity  of  milk 
offered  for  sale.  And  it  may  be  urged  that  if  a  thin  milk  were 
legally  salable  as  'unskimmed  milk,'  watering  could  never  be 
detected.  This  objection,  of  course,  leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact 
that  a  watered  milk  presents  a  lowered  proportion  not  only  of  its 
fat,  but  also  of  its  other  solids. 

"At  the  same  time  we  are  of  opinion  that  public  feeling  is  ripe 
for  a  radical  change  in  the  laws  governing  the  dairy  industry.   The 
public  should  be  protected  against  unscrupulous  dealers,  and,  in 
addition  to  that  very  simple  measure,  there  should   be  police  sup- 
ervision to  provide    against    the 
purveying  of  a  fluid  called  milk. 
no  doubt,  but  bearing   rather  the 
character  of  sewage." 


FIG.  4.— BURNT   ENDS   OF   THREAD. 

Linen  at  the  right;  cotton  at  the  left. 
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Unusual  Tunnel  Con- 
struction, a  somewhat  un- 
usual piece  of  metallic  construc- 
tion is  now  being  carried  out  for 
a  new  section  of  the  metropolitan 
underground  line  in  Paris.  The 
method  followed  resembles  that 
used  in  building  the  Harlem-R.ver  tunnel  or  the  New  York  sub- 
way, and  is  asserted  by  some  New  York  papers  to  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  it. 

Says  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York  1 : 

"  Where  the  line  crosses  the  Seine  the  tunnel  construction  is 
formed  of  a  series  of  caissons  which  are  sunk  to  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  river-bed,  where  the  metallic  structure  is  laid 
upon  the  solid  rock. 

"The  interior  of  the  caisson  follows  the  standard  tunnel 
section  of  the  road  for  the  double-track  line.  Several  sections 
of  the  caisson  have  already  been  sunk  in  the  river-bed.  and 
this  work  is  now  being  carried  on.  Of  a  much  larger  size  and 
more  complicated  construction  is  the  caisson  which  is  to  be  sunk 
at  the  Place  St. -Michel  in  order  to  connect  with  the  tunnel 
which  passes  under  the  river  and  offer  an  intermediate  portion 
for  joining  on  to  the  regular  underground  line.  The  metallic 
structure  is  now  building  in  a  depression  below  the  surface  of  the 
street,  and  when  completed  it  will  be  slowly  sunk  down  to  the 
proper  depth. 

"Next  the  river  is  a  short  tunnel  section,  which  joins  on  to 
an  immense  cylindrical  chamber.  The  latter  is  to  be  used  as  the 
underground  station  of  the  line.  Then  the  tunnel  proceeds  in  a 
metallic  structure  over  200  feet  long. 

"  Both  of  the  tunnel  sections  and  the  cylindrical  part  form  a 
single  metallic  structure,  and  the  whole  presents  a  complicated 
appearance.  At  present  the  structure  rises  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above  the  street-level,  but  when  finished  it  will  lie 
entirely  below  ground,  and  passengers  will  have  access  to  the 
station  by  a  staircase,  as  for  the  standard  type  of  underground 
stations." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE  WISDOM   AND   UNWISDOM   OF  HERESY 

TRIALS. 

IN  estimating  the  results  of  heresy  trials  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  gains  and  losses  are  evenly  balanced.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D.,  at  any  rate,  almost 
the  only  result  that  may  be  placed  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
balance  is  a  cessation  for  the  time  being  of  discussion  within  the 
church.  This,  however,  is  followed  by  discussion  outside  the 
church,  and  the  alleged  error  is  thereby  apt  to  spread.  The  writer 
was  a  professor  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary  and  defended  Dr. 
Briggs  in  his  controversy.  With  him  Dr.  Smith  was  suspended 
from  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  later  he  joined  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  In  The  Independent  (New  York,  December  6)  he 
advances  some  general  conclusions  which,  he  declares,  an  inter- 
ested observer  of  the  Crapsey  case  will  find  himself  confirmed  in. 
To  quote  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  if  an  accusation  of  heresy  is  actually  brought 
to  trial  it  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  a  conviction.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  court  that  it  is  bound  to  give  judgment  according  to 
statute  law.  But  the  statute  law  of  every  church  includes  creeds 
framed  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  thinking  of 
almost  any  intelligent  man  of  to-day  does  not  at  all  points  square 
with  these  documents.  When  the  divergence  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  conscientious  juror  he  is  bound  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  and  to  give  judgment  accordingly.  He  may  be  aware  that  at 
some  point  his  own  divergence  is  just  as  great,  and  that  on  strict 
enforcement  of  the  rule  of  faith  almost  every  minister  of  the 
church  would  suffer  the  fate  of  the  accused.  But  this  can  make 
no  difference  as  to  his  opinion  on  the  specific  charge  before  him. 
On  the  other  side,  the  accused  can  only  plead  that  he  is  within  the 
allowable  liberty  of  a  Christian  minister.  But  this  liberty,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  is  undefined  by  any  power  that  has  author- 
ity with  the  court.  If  the  object  of  trial  is  to  silence  the  accused, 
then  every  heresy  trial  is  a  success. 

"Secondly,  a  heresy  trial  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent  in  sup- 
pressing discussion  within  the  church.  Few  of  us  like  to  make 
ourselves  prominent  by  new  and  strange  views;  most  of  us  prefer 
to  do  our  work  peaceably ;  all  of  us  would  like  to  remain  in  the 
communion  in  which  we  have  taken  up  our  life-work.  The  natu- 
ral temptation  of  the  minister  is  to  walk  in  the  safe  and  well-worn 
path  in  which  the  fathers  walked.  This  temptation  is  strongly 
reenforced  by  the  object-lesson  given  in  a  heresy  trial.  To  this 
extent  a  heresy  trial  attains  the  end  of  suppressing  discussion,  and 
may  be  said  to  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  church.  But  whether 
this  result  is  not  attained  at  too  great  cost  is  a  question  that  will 
occur  at  once.  A  large  body  of  intelligent  laymen  suspect  that 
ministers  (as  a  body)  lack  courage.  They  believe  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  face  the  real  problems  of  to-day,  and  also  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  say  what  we  really  think.  The  consequent  loss  of 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  and  the  church  is  too  evident 
to  call  for  comment. 

"  A  third  result  is,  for  the  time  being,  to  call  attention  to  the 
views  of  the  accused.  This  does  not  contradict  what  has  just 
been  said  ;  discussion  within  the  church  may  be  supprest,  but  dis- 
cussion outside  the  church  is  made  more  emphatic.  Take  the  case 
of  Dr.  Crapsey  :  The  real  point  at  issue  is  whether  a  certain  event 
took  place  in  a  certain  way  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Many 
laymen  never  had  their  attention  called  to  the  question  until  the 
trial  brought  it  to  the  front.  They  now  know  that  many  scholars 
and  some  ministers  do  not  believe  the  evidence  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  affirm  what  the  church  affirms.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
i  that  all  to  whose  attention  the  matter  is  brought  will  maintain 
the  church  position.  The  spread  of  the  alleged  error  must  fol- 
low." 

Confusion  respecting  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  says  Dr.  Smith. 

is  sun-  to  result  from  such  trials.     "The  heresy  trial  tends  to  show 

that  the  important  tiling  is  not"  that  faith  which   "  in  the  gospel 

the  turning  of  tin:  soul  to  God,"  but  "a  belief  that  certain 

ol   fact  are  correct."     "The  church   by  its  legal  proc- 

kes  the  second  proposition  the  important  thing, 

me  nature  of  Christian  faith.     Finally,  he  as- 


serts, "  a  heresy  :rial  .  .  .  does  not  rid  the  church  of  those  who 
hold  the  obnoxious  views."     He  adds  : 

"  In  no  case  has  a  conviction  for  heresy  been  followed  by  an 
exodus  of  heretics.  It  may  be  said  that  this  shows  that  there 
were  no  sympathizers  with  the  accused,  but  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  will  never  make  such  an  affirmation.  Of  some 
hundreds  of  Episcopalian  ministers  and  some  thousands  of  Epis- 
copalian laymen  who  believe  as  Dr.  Crapsey  does,  none  will  with- 
draw from  the  church  on  account  of  his  conviction.  They  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  schism,  as  well  as  from  false  doctrine,  and  of 
the  two  they  think  schism  the  greater  evil.  In  a  church  which 
claims  to  be  catholic,  but  does  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  who 
shall  say  them  nay?" 

A  JESUIT   FATHER  ON   SPIRITUALISM. 

THE  Roman-Catholic  Church  believes  in  the  facts  of  Spiri- 
tualism, but  condemns  its  claims  and  practises  as  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  the  Bible,  and  likely  to  involve  those  who 
practise  it  in  delusion  and  error.  So  writes  Father  G.  G.  Franco, 
S.J.,  in  the  Roman  Ciinlta  Cattolica,  a  papal  organ.  The  spirits 
who  pretend  to  be  the  souls  of  historic  or  other  persons  come  back 
from  the  dead  may  be  mere  impostors.  At  any  rate,  their  actions 
and  language  are  often  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  great  and  good.  Doubtless,  however,  spiritual- 
istic phenomena  are  real  and  not  imaginary ;  they  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  mere  material  phenomena,  maintains  Father 
Franco.  He  supports  his  contention  by  stating  that  no  one  but  a 
fool  can  withstand  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  William  Crookes 
and  Lombroso,  which  testimony  fully  establishes  the  reality  of 
what  is  called  materialization.  Spiritualism  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
recorded  facts  of  history.  It  is  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment and  among  the  early  Christians  and  Neoplatonists  of  Alex- 
andria. Any  attempt  to  confute  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  all  this  testimony  in  favor  of  Spiritualism  is  simply  absurd. 
Half  a  century  ago,  indeed,  incredulity  might  have  been  excusa- 
ble ;  at  the  present  moment  it  is  unpardonable.     To  quote  : 

"  In  our  time  (1906)  no  one  denies  the  real  existence  of  spiri- 
tualistic occurrences,  excepting  certain  men  whose  feet  are  on 
earth,  but  whose  wits  go  wool-gathering  in  the  moon.  Among 
these  latter  I  am  surprized  to  find  several  university  professors  in 
Italy,  men  in  other  respects  admirable  specialists.  It  is  well  to 
remind  these  gentlemen,  and  others  who  have  not  studied  Spiri- 
tualism, that  spiritualistic  phenomena  are  not  the  productions  of 
pure  and  lofty  metaphysics,  or  astronomy,  but  are  objective  acts, 
that  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  and  can  easily  be  ob- 
served by  all  men.  When  such  phenomena  have  been  witnessed 
to  by  very  many  men  of  learning  and  good  faith,  it  is  useless,  even 
foolish  and  ridiculous,  to  reject  such  well-proved  facts.  These 
facts  are  accepted  as  certain  by  all  reasonable  men.  The  phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism,  it  may  be  added,  from  the  moment  when 
they  were  first  observed  up  to  our  own  time,  have  become  more 
and  more  palpable  and  objective,  and  therefore  have  furnished 
opportunity  for  better  and  more  unmistakable  authentication  by 
the  senses." 

He  proceeds  to  trace  the  different  stages  of  spiritualistic  devel- 
opment as  follows : 

"  These  phenomena,  first  of  all,  consisted  merely  of  the  move- 
ment, or  displacement,  of  material  objects,  and  of  mysterious 
sounds.  Subsequently  their  agent  or  cause  manifested  intelli- 
gence, and  later  began  to  speak  and  write.  Eventually  appeared 
parts  of  fantoms,  heads,  faces,  and  especially  a  great  number  of 
hands  of  all  kinds,  sometimes  almost  audacious  in  their  actions. 
At  last  the  occult  agents  brought  their  operations  to  perfection  in 
the  so-called  materializations,  in  which  they  put  on  the  exact  ap- 
pearance of  living  persons  and  behaved  toward  those  present  just 
as  a  living  and  acting  person  would  naturally  behave." 

It  may  be  asked,  he  proceeds,  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to 
regard  all  such  appearances  as  mere  hallucination.  To  do  so,  he 
replies,  would  not  be  wise,  but  foolish,  and  adds  : 

"  It  might  be  wise  if  we  could  attribute  these  appearances  to  the 
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hallucination  of  a  single  person  only,  as  when  many  people  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  face  of  a  picture  and  one  thinks  that  he  saw  the 
eyes  move.  In  the  latter  case  the  rest  might  well  suspect  the 
hallucination  of  the  one.  But  the  uniform  hallucination  of  a  mul- 
titude is  impossible,  and  if  all  the  people  were  to  exclaim  at  once, 
'See,  the  figure  moves  its  eyes!'  the  impression  could  not  be 
considered  the  hallucination  of  one  man,  the  fact  would  be  certain, 
and  no  prudent  man  would  question  it.  Now  apply  this  principle 
to  the  manifestations  that  occur  at  spiritualistic  stances.  How  can 
we  doubt  their  reality,  when  we  witness  them  in  all  such  stances, 
and  our  impressions  are  confirmed  by  what  an  infinite  number  of 
other  persons  have  seen  and  heard  there?  How  can  we  doubt 
their  spiritualistic  character — that  is,  a  character  transcending 
human  activities — when  we  recognize  that  such  phenomena  are 
plainly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  know  them?  We 
know  that  the  whole  human  race,  including  savants  and  philoso- 
phers, have  always  regarded  such  things  as  superhuman  and  su- 
pernatural, and  have  styled  them  magical.  Under  the  name  of 
magic  are  comprized  the  doings  and  appearances  which  the  forces 
of  nature  were  not  sufficient  to  produce,  and  always  and  every- 
where it  has  been  admitted  that  such  works  were  wrought  by  the 
assistance  and  the  influence  of  an  agent  superior  to  nature. 
Magic  was  universal  in  the  world,  and  still  prevails  in  pagan  coun- 
tries." 

The  writer  then  relates  the  cases  of  materialization  described 
by  William  Crookes.  He  also  refers  to  the  signed  testimony  of 
Cesare  Lombroso,  and  adds  that  "  Lombroso,  like  other  material- 
ists, tried  to  interpret  in  anon-spiritualistic  sense  the  spiritualistic 
phenomena  which  he  dared  not  deny  to  be  real." 

While  this  writer  is  a  firm  believer  in  Spiritualism,  including 
materialization,  when  he  comes  to  answer  the  question  whether 
Spiritualism  can  be  brought  within  the  range  of  reason  and  Chris- 
tianity, he  shakes  his  head.  It  is  inscrutable,  he  declares.  Lom- 
broso tried  to  interpret  it  by  an  imaginary  and  artificial  material- 
istic theory.  The  animists,  on  the  contrary,  find  that  "  the  active 
causes  of  the  phenomena  are  in  the  souls  or  minds  of  the  mediums 
and  the  bystanders,  and  their  latent  powers,  etc."  He  accepts 
neither  of  these  theories.  With  regard  to  Spiritualism  and  Chris- 
tianity he  naturally  enough  points  to  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  this  matter,  and  records  the  answer  which  a 
certain  director  of  souls  made  to  the  member  of  his  flock  who 
asked  whether  she  might  attend  stances  wherein  her  little  son 
came  back  from  the  dead  and  sat  upon  her  knee.  The  director 
said: 

"  In  showing  you  the  true  answer  to  this  question  I  can  not  do 
better  than  refer  you  to  one  of  the  last  decisions  made  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Inquisition,  and  approved  by  Leo  XIII.  In 
1898  a  devout  Christian  questioned  the  Holy  See  as  to  whether  it 
was  allowable  for  him,  provided  he  refused  all  communication 
with  an  evil  spirit,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  St. 
Michael,  head  of  the  celestial  army,  to  communicate  with  the 
spirit  of  a  certain  person,  a  spirit  whose  answers  had  always  been 
in  conformity  with  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Sacred  Roman  Con- 
gregation replied,  'As  matters  stand,  it  is  not  allowable.'  And 
the  voice  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  confirmed  the  sentence  of 
the  Inquisition." 

Father  Franco  gives  the  following  reasons  why  the  Roman 
Church  has  thus  decreed.  Spirits  are  indeed  called  up,  but  who 
can  say  whether  they  are  not  evil  and  deluding  spirits  ?  In  his  own 
words : 

"  Were  we  certain  that  the  spirits  who  profess  to  be  this  or  that 
person  were  good,  serious,  and  beneficent  spirits,  such  as  saintly 
souls  must  necessarily  be,  were  they  permitted  to  perform  the 
great  miracle  of  return  from  the  other  world,  and  manifest  them- 
selves to  us,  and  work  wonders  at  the  sdances,  contrary  to  nature 
and  therefore  inexplicable,  the  case  might  be  different.  But  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  Worse  than  this,  the  spirit  which  presents 
itself  at  stances  often  shows  plainly  that  he  can  be  no  other  than 
the  being  branded  a  hundred  times  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospel 
as 'the  unclean  spirit. '  " — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


TO  PROSELYTE  NEW  YORK  JEWS. 

T3LANS  for  an  active  campaign  among  the  foreign  residents  of 
-*-  the  East  Side  were  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dioc- 
esan Episcopal  Convention  in  New  York  city.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  are  in  New  York  more  Jews  than  members  of  the 
I'rotestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States;  and  that 
while  work  among  the  Jews  has  been  successful  in  England, 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  New  York.  The  resolution,  as  it  was 
originally  presented  before  the  convention,  contemplated  a  spe- 
cific mission  to  the  Jews,  but  the  opposition  headed  by  ex-Mayor 
Seth  Low  was  so  pronounced  that  the  aim  of  the  effort  was  made 
less  specific.  The  reason  given  for  the  change  is  that  the  original 
purpose  "  would  arouse  race  prejudice  and  defeat  the  work  it  was 
meant  to  accomplish."  The  Hebrew  Standard  (New  York,  No- 
vember 30),  in  commenting  upon  the  final  resolution,  observes  that 
"  it  was  apparent,  however,  that  altho  the  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  changed,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Bishop  Potter,  who  presided  at  the  convention,  to 
begin  at  once  on  a  big  plan  of  proselyting  among  the  Jews  of  the 
East  Side."  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  who  favored  the 
original  resolution,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  converting  the  Jews,  but  the  large  num- 
ber of  them  who  have  gone  into  agnosticism.  Religion  is,  in, 
great  part,  lost  among  the  Jews.  Every  Christian  denomination 
has  a  duty,  and  we  will  not  be  encroaching  at  all.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct call  for  us  to  go  into  the  work.  An  examination  of  the  crim- 
nal  records  of  New  York  for  the  past  few  years  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  convince  any  mind  that  an  alarming  condition  exists." 

The  resolution  finally  passed  by  the  convention  is  framed  in  the 
following  manner: 

"  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed,  of  whom  the  Bishop 
Coadjutor  shall  be  chairman,  to  engage  in  specific  missionary 
work  among  the  foreign  people  of  foreign  races  in  this  diocese." 

Rabbi  F.  de  Sola  Mendes  is  quoted  in  The  Hebrew  Standard 
as  saying  that  Christianity  has  not  seemingly  purged  the  Chris- 
tian nations  of  crime.     He  replies  to  Dr.  Huntington  thus: 

"  He  forgets  to  explain  that  the  settlers  in  the  congested  districts 
are  not  American-born,  but  foreign-born,  Jews,  who  come  from  a 
country  where  such  petty  crimes  as  they  perpetrate  are  the  natural 
result  of  police  corruption  and  money-making  greed  on  the  part  of 
officials,  and  are,  moreover,  the  natural,  but  not  pardonable,  re- 
vulsion against  most  unrighteous  discrimination  against  Jews  and 
denial  of  their  ordinary  rights.  He  forgets  to  add  that  in  those 
other  sections  of  the  city  where  the  Jewish  population  has  in- 
creased from  the  ranks  of  those  born  here  or  in  other  enlightened 
countries,  and  who  have  received  of  the  boons  of  American  citi- 
zenship for  generations  without  prejudice  or  discrimination,  there 
has  been  no  such  increase  among  them. 

"But  most  of  all  does  Dr.  Huntington  forget— let  us  register  his 
name  that  we  may  in  time  receive  his  apology  and  recantation 
when  he  learns  more  about  the  people  he  traduces— that  the  rem- 
edy he  proposes,  the  promulgation  of  Christian  teachings  and  of 
Christian  examples,  to  judge  from  the  happenings  of  the  day  as 
our  newspapers  delight  to  tell  of  them,  is  being  shown  as  totally 
inadequate  to  secure  the  moral  improvement  that  he  undoubtedly 
so  earnestly  desires.  Divorces  at  home  and  in  foreign  capitals  ; 
separations,  it  is  said,  in  high  social  life  and  even  legislative  cir- 
cles; assassinations  at  public  resorts,  and  all  the  unsavory  pro- 
ceedings which  sensational  journalism  loves  to  publish,  all  flour- 
ish among  those  who  are  of  the  Christian  profession. 

"Only  we  are  generous  enough  to  admit  that  they  flourish,  not 
because  of  that  Christian  profession,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Bank- 
wrecking  and  insurance-plunderings,  defalcations  of  all  kinds  and 
degrees,  have  not  demonstrated  that  inoculation  with  the  teachings 
of  Dr.  Huntington's  religion  is  in  any  way  a  dependable  preserva- 
tive." 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Mendes  said  that  if  Dr.  Huntington  and  his 
coworkers  wanted  to  improve  conditions  in  congested  quarters, 
"  let  them  contribute  toward  the  establishment  of  Jewish  places  of 
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worship,  modernized  to  suit  the  cravings  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Jews;  let  them  subsidize  generously  Jewish  religious 
schools  and  suitable  entertainment  centers,  and  let  them  contribute 
with  heart  and  hand  and  purse  toward  the  alleviation  of  the  con- 
gestion and  the  bitter  poverty  there  obtaining." 


A  LEAGUE  TO  SOLVE  THE  RACE  PROBLEM. 

A  CONCERTED  movement  looking  toward  the  solution  of 
the  race  problem  in  Georgia  has  been  made  by  the  Atlanta 
Business  Men's  Gospel  Union  and  the  ministers  of  that  city. 
Together  they  have  formed  a  Christian  League,  not  an  organiza- 
tion, but  "a  sort  of  Southern  legion  of  honor"  whose  members 
"shall  consist  of  those  who  will  agree  to  hold  themselves  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Business  Men's  Gospel  Union  and  who  will  agree 
to  cooperate  with  it  in  its  work  as  outlined  in  its  constitution." 
The  members  of  this  League,  both  white  and  colored,  hope  "  to 
be  more  powerful  in  preserving  patriotism  and  high  morality  than 
all  laws  or  law  officers  elected  to  enforce  them."  The  essentially 
religious  character  of  this  movement  is  indicated  by  the  following 
statement  contained  in  a  document  published  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Business  Men's  Gospel  Union  : 

"  Believing  that  the  readjustment  we  are  seeking  is  to  be  found 
in  the  principles  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  prayer  services 
will  be  held  each  Tuesday  evening  at  8  o'clock  in  the  hall  of  the 
colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  No.  132  Auburn  Avenue,  to  which  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  both  races  are  invited. 

"  It  has  been  further  arranged  that  every  minister  in  the  city, 
both  white  and  colored,  shall  preach  a  sermon  the  second  Sunday 
in  December  on  obedience  to  law,  upholding,  in  the  presence  of 
their  respective  congregations,  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  plea- 
ding that  criminals  shall  be  punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  and 
at  the  same  time  insisting  that  all  punishment  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  due  process  and  by  the  authority  of  the  law." 

The  Gospel  Union  have  decided  that  fidelity  to  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  only  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  them, 
and  in  their  appeal  to  the  public  they  have  quoted  the  following 
words  of  an  Atlanta  minister  as  their  working  basis : 

"  The  Christian  religion  is  a  working  force,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  fashion  men  after  the  likeness  of  the  loving  God  in 
whose  image  they  were  created.  If  in  this  or  that  section  of 
human  population  it  fails  to  perform  its  God-ordained  function, 
then  the  only  legitimate  inference  is,  its  power  is  arrested  or  per- 
verted by  the  hate  of  those  who  refuse  to  be  dominated  by  its 
energy.  While  the  Christian  religion  is  a  universal  working 
power,  its  sphere  is  among  persons  who  can  reject  or  pervert  or 
misdirect  its  provisions,  or  come  into  complete  harmony  with 
them. 

"What  is  on  trial  at  this  time  in  Georgia  and  at  the  South  is 
not  the  Christian  religion,  but  those  of  us  who  profess  it.  We  are 
on  trial  before  the  onlooking  world.  We  have  been  trying  to 
solve  the  negro  problem  without  calling  to  our  aid  the  power  of 
the  Christian  religion." 

In  commenting  on  this  movement  the  Atlanta  Georgian  says  : 

"  This  step  is  the  most  important  ever  made  toward  the  solution 
<it  our  problem  of  problems.  Althothe  movement  is  as  yet  amor- 
phous, and  merely  a  beginning,  it  is  born  oi  a  prayerful  determin- 
ation, and  it  is  bound  to  accomplish  good. 

"The  conditions  are  delicate,  but  the  plan  as  reached  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  thinking  people  of  the  community  and  of  the 
South. 
"  As  ( iovernor  Northen  says  : 

"'\  "1  to  continue  the  conditions  under  which  we 

now  liv<  ,  and    we   have   not   been   able    to   find   any  better   remedy 

Christia  ly  and  Christian  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
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and  in  the  South." 


CHANGED   ATTITUDE  OF   CHINA  TOWARD 
CHRISTIANITY. 

RECENT  imperial  decrees  in  China,  we  are  told,  contain 
some  remarkable  utterances  bearing  upon  the  future  posi- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom.  From  a 
noted  missionary,  Dr.  Walter  Lowry,  comes  the  report  that 
Chang  Chih-Tung  has  ordered  the  New  Testament  introduced 
into  all  the  government  schools  of  the  provinces  of  Hupeh  and 
Hunan,  provinces  whose  aggregate  population  is  reckoned  at  60,- 
000.000.  In  The  Literary  Digest  for  May  19  we  gave  some 
account  of  the  sudden  development  of  Christian  missions  in  these 
provinces.  The  order  just  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  result- 
ing to  some  extent  from  missionary  influence.  The  reasons  given 
for  this  remarkable  measure,  however,  are  rather  non-religious  in 
their  nature.  The  Celestial  mind  sees  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of 
Western  civilization  and  strength,  and  consequently  desires  to 
place  it  alongside  the  Confucian  classics.  Besides  this  order, 
it  is  reported  that  an  imperial  decree  has  made  Sunday  a  legal 
holiday  throughout  the  Empire.  The  most  influential  mandarin 
in  China,  says  The  Christian  Observer  (Louisville)  quoting  Dr. 
Lowry,  "has  written,  published,  and  circulated  through  the  gov- 
ernment establishments  in  his  province  a  book  in  which  he 
pleads  for  a  more  courteous  and  liberal  treatment  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  declares  that  they  have  come  to  persuade  men  to  the 
practise  of  virtue  and  are  entitled  to  greater  respect  than  China 
has  hitherto  shown  them." 

A  recent  number  of  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  (New 
York)  quotes  as  its  authority  "a  prominent  missionary  in  China  " 
for  the  statement  that  "a  very  conspicuous  writer  in  one  of  the 
main  newspapers  of  Peking,  himself  a  Buddhist,  has  written  a 
startling  article  in  which  he  advocates  the  establishment  of  the 
Jesus  Church  in  China."  The  outline  of  this  writer's  argument  is 
given  here : 

"  He  begins  by  calling  attention  to  the  present  trend  toward 
radical  reforms.  Then  he  notes  that  all  important  reform  move- 
ments emanate  from  the  West,  and  that  when  traced  they  are 
found  to  crystallize  about  a  man  or  group  of  men  ;  that  these 
reformers,  when  they  are  studied  as  to  the  source  of  their 
ideas  and  inspirations,  are  found  to  be  imbued  with  the  Jesus's 
religion.  And  so  the  writer  concludes  that  the  surest  way  to 
promote  reforms  is  to  introduce  and  foster  the  Jesus  Church  and 
faith. 

"  But  he  also  concludes  that  the  reform  work  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  China  by  natives,  not  foreigners ;  and 
so  he  logically  argues  that  some  eminent  man  must  connect  him- 
self with  the  Jesus  religion,  understand  all  about  it,  become  im- 
bued with  it,  and  then  become  the  representative  head  of  it  in 
China;  so  that  all  that  is  good  about  the  religion  may  find  in  a 
native  Chinese  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  empire  and  people 
a  proper  leader ! " 

These  details  of  the  progress  shown  by  China  toward  a  Chris- 
tian civilization  are  phases  of  a  broader  movement  embracing  re- 
forms in  her  national  policy.  The  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  we  are  told  by  unprejudiced  observers,  instead  of  being 
a  hindrance  to  secular  preferment,  is  becoming  a  credential,  as 
the  following  printed  in  The  Missionary  Review  flj  the  World 
indicates : 

"  Since  the  Boxer  uprising,  when  thousands  were  killed,  there 
has  been  such  a  change  of  popular  opinion  that  Christianity  is  be- 
coming popular  in  many  places.  This  is  shown  from  the  facts  (1) 
that  more  have  been  baptized  into  the  church  in  the  last  five  years 
than  in  the  first  eighty  of  Protestant  work  in  China:  (2)  that 
Christian  colleges,  north,  central,  and  south,  are  crowded  with  the 
sons  of  the  upper  classes  ;  (J3I  that  several  educated  Christians  of 
good  standing  have  been  railed  into  positions  of  influence  under 
the  Confucian  government,  and  (4)  that  some  of  the  greatest  ott 
of  the  realm  arc  coming  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  Christian  institutions 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


RESTORING    THE    LANGUAGE    OF    PROVENCE. 

OF  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  erect  neglected  dialects  into  literary  languages 
the  most  successful  has  been  that  of  Provence ;  probably  because 
the  leader  of  the  movement  there,  Fre'de'ric  Mistral,  is  not  only  a 
marvelously  magnetic  personality,  but  a  really  great  poet  as  well. 
In  a  volume  of  "Memoirs"  which  has  lately  appeared  in  Paris, 
Mistral  describes  the  steps  which  led  up  gradually  to  the  founding 
of  the  world-renowned  "Society  of  the  FeTbrige,"  and  the  devices 
to  which  this  society  resorted  to  create  a  cult  for  the  ancient 
tongue  in  which  the  troubadours  of  the  Middle  Ages  sang  their 
songs  of  love.  When  little  more  than  a  toddler,  the  boy  Frederic 
displayed  somewhat  vigorously  his  preference  for  the  ancestral 
speech.     He  writes : 

"  My  earliest  childhood  was  passed  on  our  farm,  in  the  com- 
pany of  plowmen,  reapers,  and  shepherds  ;  and  when,  now  and 
then,  some  bourgeois  who  affected  to  speak  only  French  came  to 
the  farm,  I  was  puzzled  and  even  humiliated  to  see  that  my  par- 
ents became  suddenly  reverential  toward  him  as  if  he  were  some- 
thing more  than  they.  I  demanded,  'Why  doesn't  this  man  talk 
like  us? ' 

"'Because  he  is  a  monsieur,'  they  answered  me. 

"'Then,'  said  I,  with  a  savage  little  air,  'I  don't  want  to  be  a 
monsieur.'" 

At  twelve,  while  in  a  boarding-school  at  Avignon,  Frederic 
came  across  a  poem  in  the  Langue  d'Oc  by  Jasmin  (the  barber- 
poet  of  Gascony),  and  was  so  imprest  by  the  literary  possibilities 
of  the  language  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  was  limited  to  the 
peasants  that  he  wrote  a  Provencal  poem  himself  in  praise  of 
Jasmin.  Later,  in  another  school  of  the  same  city,  he  was  caught 
one  Sunday  at  vespers  translating  into  Provencal  the  Penitential 
Psalms,  when  he  should  have  been  following  the  exercise.  But 
the  teacher  who  was  in  charge  that  day  took  him  for  a  walk  after 
the  service,  instead  of  punishing  him,  and  recited  to  him  several 
Provencal  poems  of  his  own  composition.  This  teacher  was 
Joseph  Roumanille,  who  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  of  Provence.  Of  the  friendship  which  began  at  that 
time  Mistral  writes: 

"  Notwithstanding  a  difference  in  age  of  a  dozen  years  (Rou- 
manille was  born  in  1818),  we  gave  each  other  our  hands,  like 
sons  of  the  same  God,  and  we  became  friends  under  so  lucky  a 
star  that  during  half  a  century  we  have  marched  together  in  be- 
half of  the  same  ethnic  cause,  without  the  slightest  slackening  of 
our  affection  or  our  zeal." 

The  next  maneuvers  in  the  campaign  for  the  restoration  of  Pro- 
vencal were  the  publication  of  an  anthology,  entitled  "  Les  Pro- 
ven^ales,"  to  which  Roumanille,  Mistral,  and  a  score  of  local  poets 
whom  they  had  grouped  about  them  contributed;  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  congress  of  the  poets  of  Provence  at  Aries  in  1852,  and 
at  Aix  in  1S53,  at  which  many  original  productions  were  recited  : 
and  the  founding  at  Fontsegugne,  in  1854,  of  the  society  known  as 
"  Le  Felibrige."  Mistral  describes  as  follows  the  founding  of 
"  Le  Felibrige" : 

"We  were  a  group  of  young  men,  the  best  of  friends,  who 
agreed  admirably  regarding  the  Provencal  renaissance.  We  put 
our  whole  souls  into  it. 

"  It  was  written  in  heaven  that  on  a  flowery  Sunday,  May  21, 
1854,  in  the  primrose-time  of  the  year,  seven  poets  should  meet 
at  the  Chateau  of  Fontsegugne — Paul  Giera,  a  railing  spirit  who 
signed  himself  Glaup  (anagram  of  Paul  G.) ;  Roumanille,  a  propa- 
gandist who,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  kindled  sacred  fire  around 
him  constantly;  Aubanel,  whom  Roumanille  had  won  over  to  our 
language  and  who  was  revealing  at  this  moment  his  beautiful 
nature  under  the  influence  of  love,  as  the  pomegranate  reveals  its 
fresh  coral  in  the  sunshine;  Mathieu,  wrapt  in  visions  of  a  Pro- 
vence become  again,  as  it  was  of  yore,  a  land  of  chivalry  and  love; 


Brunet,  with  his  face  of  Christ  of  Galilee,  dreaming  of  his  Utopia 
of  a 'terrestrial  paradise";  the  peasant  Tavan  who.,  bent  over 
his  hoe,  hummed  in  the  sun  like  the  cricket  on  the  glebe;  and 
Fre'de'ric,  ready  to  throw  into  the  teeth  of  the  mistral,  like  the 
shepherds  of  the  mountains,  the  cry  of  his  race  and  equally  ready 
to  plant  its  standard  on  the  Ventoux." 

On  the  motion  of  Mistral  they  voted  to  call  themselves  "  Les 
FeTbres,"  a  title  suggested  by  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  an  old 
legend  of  Maillane,  "  les  sept  fdlibres  de  la  lot"  ("  the  seven  scribes 


frf.de.ric  mistral  and  his  dog. 

Mistral  compiled  "  The   Dictionary  of  the  Provencal  Language."    He   is  also 

author  of  the  epic  "  Mireille." 

of  the  law").  The  new;  name  and  all  its  possible  derivatives 
were  properly  toasted  in  seven-year-old  wine.  Then  Glaup  said  : 
"This  is  not  all,  colleagues!  We  are  the  FeTbres  of  the  law. 
But  who  shall  make  the  law?"     To  quote  the  autobiographer : 

"'I  will,'  I  said,  'and  I  swear  that  tho  it  takes  twenty  years  of 
my  life,  I  will  draw  up— to  prove  that  our  language  is  a  language 
—  the  articles  of  the  law  which  govern  it.' 

"Strange!  It  sounds  like  a  yarn,  and  yet  it  is  from  this  vow 
made  on  a  day  of  feasting,  a  day  of  poesy  and  of  intoxication  with 
the  ideal,  that  came  the  enormous  and  absorbing  task  of '  Le 
Tre'sordu  Felibrige  '  (or  Dictionary  of  the  Provencal  Language),  in 
which  twenty  years  of  a  poet's  career  were  consumed. 

"It  was  in  this  session,  justly  memorable  and  now  become 
classic,  that  we  decided  to  publish  in  the  form  of  an  almanac  a 
little  annual  which  should  be  the  standard  of  our  poetry,  the  ban- 
ner of  our  idea,  the  bond  of  union  between  Felibres  and  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the  Felibrige  and  the  people." 

Thanks  to  this  almanac,  which  had  a  circulation  of  many  thou- 
sands, and  which  was  very  popular  with  the  people  of  Provence; 
thanks,  also,  to  the  dictionary  for  which  Mistral  sacrificed  much  ; 
and  thanks,  most  of  all,  to  the  publication  of  his  Provengal  epic, 
"  Mireille."  which  captivated  not  only  Provence,  but  all  Europe, 
and  secured  for  him  ultimately  a  Nobel  prize.  Mistral  has  lived 
to  see  the  fondest  dreams  of  his  effervescent  youth  realized.  The 
language  of  Provence  is  once  more  held  in  high  repute.  —  Transla- 
tion made  for  Tn^.  Literarv  Digest. 
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MUSIC,  ATTENDED  BY  VARIOUS  OPERATIC  FIGURES. 
Decoration  above  the  Proscenium  Arch  in  the  new  Manhattan  Opera-House. 


NEW   YORK'S   NEW   OPERA-HOUSE. 

"'HE  press  is  cordial  in  its  congratulatory  tone  to  Mr.  Oscar 
*•  Hammerstein  for  his  venture  into  grand  opera.  The  open- 
ing night,  December  3,  says  the  New  York  Times, "  was  a  triumph 
over  the  manifold  difficulties  that  attend  the  initiation  of  artistic 
enterprises."  Manifestly,  this  paper  continues,  "he  is  a  public 
benefactor  who  makes  a  second  opera-house  spring  up  where  only 
one  flourished  before."     Curiosity  was  eager  on  the  opening  night 


INTERIOR    OF   THE    MANHATTAN    OPERA-HOUSE. 

to  see  what  manner  of  playhouse  as  well  as  singers  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein would  put  in  competition  with  the  socially  entrenched  Metro- 
politan Opera-House.     It  is  complained  that  the  doors  of  the  new 
building  are  too  narrow  and  the  foyer  "ridiculously  inadequate." 
But   when  one   is  within   the  audience-room,  there   is,  to  use   the 
Ir.H.  E.  Krehbiel  In  Tie  Tribune  (New  York),  "much 
pirit."  That  critic's  impression  is  conveyed 
following: 

e  has  cheerfulness  foi  its  key-note,     Its 
-    -  awakened  jo  ions 


of  the  old  Academy  of  Music.  It  suggests  democracy,  but  a  re- 
fined democracy.  It  is  not  rich,  but  neither  is  it  commonplace  ; 
it  is  ornate,  but  it  is  not  garish  ;  it  does  not  illustrate  the  finest 
art,  but  it  is  not  vulgar.  What  its  acoustic  qualities  are  could  not 
be  learned  last  night.  In  fact,  there  was  so  much  confusion 
created  by  the  vast  assemblage,  with  its  inconsiderate  and  boister- 
ous contingent  of  claqueurs,  that.there  was  little  opportunity  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  artistic  elements  of  the  affair.  The 
few  things  that  were  enforced  upon  those  who  were  inclined  to  be 
judicious  were  the  excellence  of  the  conductor,  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panini;  the  superb  artistic  qualities  of  the  new  tenor,  Signor 
Bonci  ;  the  admirable  merit  of  two  of  his  companions,  with  whom 
New  York's  opera-goers  are  familiar — Signori  Ancona,  barytone, 
and  Arimondi,  bass — and  the  satisfactory  quality  of  the  chorus 
and  orchestra." 

Some  further  details  of  the  structure  we  learn  from  The  Eve- 
ning Tost  (New  York,  November  26),  which  describes  the  interior 
as  having  been  "  worked  out  along  the  lines  of  modern  and  French 
architecture."  The  entrance  foyer  is  in  style  of  the  "  Regence," 
its  walls  of  Yorkshire  stone  relieved  and  contrasted  by  massive 
columns  of  Breche-violet  marble  and  bronze  ornaments.  "  Two 
large  Italian  marble  staircases  with  bronze  balustrades  in  lyric 
design  lead  up  to  the  'grand  foyer  de  luxe,'  thence  through  to  the 
loges  and  proscenium-boxes."  The  auditorium  is  thus  described 
in  The  Evening  Post  : 

"Elevators  to  the  left  and  right  lead  to  the  foyer  and  boxes,  and 
two  staircases  at  the  extreme  ends  lead  to  the  second  and  third 
balconies.  The  main  auditorium  rises  from  its  structural  base 
through  a  peristyle,  containing  forty  proscenium-boxes,  supported 
by  columns,  which  also  act  as  the  supporting  base  for  a  semicircle 
of  loges  and  the  two  balconies  above.  The  proscenium-boxes  are 
crowned  at  either  side  of  the  stage  with  a  superstructure,  rising 
eighty  feet  above  the  orchestra  floor,  and  designed  to  form  a 
background  for  two  sculptured  figure  groups,  representing 'Gen- 
ius,' flanked  by  the  arts  'Painting  and  Sculpture.'  The  main 
ceiling,  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  shallow  dome,  elliptical  in 
shape,  forms  a  background  for  the  main  sculptured  group  of  nine 
figures,  in  the  center  of  which  are  Orpheus  and  the  Muses,  Eu- 
terpe, Calliope,  Melpomene,  and  Terpsichore.  The  center  of  the 
gold  ellipse  encloses  a  painting  in  allegory,  containing  upward  of 
forty  figures,  suggesting  music  attended  by  various  allegorical  dei- 
ties. The  main  electrolier  contains  one  thousand  lamps.  Twenty- 
four  minor  electroliers  augment  the  necessary  illumination  for  the 
auditorium  and  ceiling,  and  five  thousand  incandescent  lamps  are 
distributed  elsewhere. 

"The  proscenium  frame  is  surmounted  by  a  mural  painting  sixty 
by  twenty  feet,  set  in  a  tympanum.  Herein  are  represented  the 
operas  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Music.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred figures  are  shown,  in  the  various  operatic  characters.  The 
scheme  of  decoration  and  color  is  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
prevailing  colors  are  mural  grounds  of  deep  red,  with  decorations 
in  contrasting  shades  of  buff  tint,  relieved  with  ornaments  in  gold. 
1  he  proscenium  frame  is  treated  in  gold  throughout. 

"The  proportions  of  the  stage  are  ninety  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet." 

Much  is  expected  of  the  new  tenor,  Signor  Bonci,  upon  whom, 
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MAURICE    RENAUD, 

Barytone. 
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Soprano.  Soprano. 

SOME    PRINCIPALS    AT   THE  MANHATTAN    OPERA-HOUSE. 


ALLESSANDRO   BONCI, 

Tenor. 


with  the  aid  of  Mme.  Melba,  who  joins  the  company  a  little  later, 
the  success  of  the  season  largely  depends.  The  impression  he 
created  in  the  old-fashioned  opera  "I  Puritani,"  selected  for  the 
opening,  was  not  unfavorable,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  not  be 
considered  final.  To  the  chorus,  orchestra,  and  conductor  un- 
stinted praise  is  awarded.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich, 
of  the  New  York  Times: 

"Mr.  Bond's  fame  had  preceded  him,  as  one  of  the  foremost 
of  Italian  tenors,  gifted  in  voice  and  in  vocal  accomplishment.  It 
is  a  voice  that  will  sound  small  to  most  New  York  opera-goers,  a 
slender  stream  of  voice,  but  of  good  carrying  power,  flexible, 
freely  produced  and  freely  emitted,  and  quite  at  home  in  the  sac- 
charine cantilena  and  flowery  ornaments  of  Bellini's  music.  He 
has  a  limpid  legato  style,  and  his  phrasing  is  good.  What  will  be 
its  chief  drawback  to  the  New  York  taste  is  its  pallid  quality,  its 
deficiency  in  warmth  and  color 

"  The  chorus  was  one  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  opera : 
it  is  remarkably  fresh  and  vigorous  in  its  singing,  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigorof  youth.  Itisnotquite  yetmolded  into  shape,  but 
it  has  already  been  instructed  as  to  the  desirability  of  represent- 
ing some  sign  of  intelligence  and  sympathy  with  what  goes  on 
upon  the  stage.  The  orchestra  is  also  excellent  in  its  perform- 
ance, and  also  showing  the  need  of  further  rehearsal,  but  giving 
promise  of  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  likely  to  be  made  of  it. 

"Of  the  conductor,  Mr.  Cleofonte  Campanini,  much  may  be 
expected.  He  is  a  man  of  authority  and  power,  a  firm  command 
of  all  his  forces,  so  far  as  was  made  evident  in  this  opening  per- 
formance." 


FRENCH  CRUSADE  FOR  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 

AS  regards  simplified  spelling,  the  French  are  in  a  situation  at 
present  almost  identical  with  our  own.  One  notable  differ- 
ence, however,  is  worth  pointing  out.  The  reform  inaugurated  in 
America  is  directed  by  a  self-constituted  board  supported  by  pri- 
vate subsidy,  whereas  in  France  the  movement  sprang  from  gov- 
ernment initiative  and  is  in  a  measure  furthered  by  the  French 
Academy.  A  conspicuous  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  disagree- 
ment, exprest  or  implied,  at  Washington  toward  the  movement  in 
the  United  States  and  the  action  of  the  French  Government  toward 
its  own  language,  regarded  as  the  language  of  society  and  diplo- 
macy and  guarded  more  jealously  than  any  other  European  tongue. 
The  crusade  was  begun  in  1903  by  the  appointment  of  a  French 
Government  commission  to  prepare  the  simplification  of  French 
orthography.     Mr.  Paul  Meyer  was  the  president  of  that  commis- 


sion, which  made  its  report  in  July.  1904.  The  Government  there. 
upon  submitted  this  report  to  the  French  Academy,  and  this  in- 
stitution commissioned  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Emile  Faguet, 
the  distinguished  critic,  to  express  its  views  on  the  subject.  As  a 
result  the  Government  appointed  a  second  commission,  of  which 
Mr.  Faguet  is  a  member,  and  the  public  are  now  awaiting  the 
publication  of  its  report.  Meantime  the  subject  of  simplified 
spelling  is  discust  in  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  Meyer,  who,  in 
advancing  a  justification  for  the  proposed  changes,  maintains  that 
"  almost  everywhere  the  original  idea "  in  French  orthography 
"  was  that  spelling  should 
reflect  pronunciation  as 
closely  as  possible,"  but 
"  wherever  spelling  be- 
came fixt  at  an  early  time, 
whether  by  academies  or 
through  printers'  influ- 
ence, it  ceased  gradually 
to  be  phonetic  in  char- 
acter." One  potent  cause 
of  the  present  ortho- 
graphic inconsistency, 
Mr.  Meyer  declares,  is 
"  the  pedantry  which  intro- 
duced into  the  writing  of 
many  words  so-called  ety- 
mological letters  which 
were  not  pronounced." 
For  example,  he  cites  the 
"English  spelling,  which 
was  principally  phonetic 
in  the  sixteenth  century." 
and  "has  now  become 
purely  conventional,  the 
pronunciation  having  un- 
dergone since  that  time  considerable  change,  which  the  written 
form  does  not  indicate."  He  points  out.  says  Prof.  Brander  Mat- 
thews, to  whose  article  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York,  December)  we  are  indebted  for  our  citations,  that  "  French 
spelling  has  suffered  from  some  of  the  same  unfortunate  influences 
which  have  reduced  English  spelling  to  its  lamentable  condition." 
Mr.  Meyer  declares  that  the  French  Academy,  in  forming  its  dic- 
tionary, thought  it  was  furthering  scientific  accuracy  in  retaining 


OSCAR     HAMMERSTEIN, 

Called  a  public  benefactor  in  making  a  sec- 
ond opera-house  spring  up  where  only  one 
flourished  before. 
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silent  letters  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  thereby  showing 
their  origin:  in  reality,  he  asserts,  the  Academy  "followed  rou- 
tine and  added  to  confusion."  It  ought  to  have  favored  "a  grad- 
ual modification  of  the  system  of  representing  sounds  "  in  order 
"to  preserve  the  connection  between  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage," because  "pronunciation,  like  vocabulary,  alters  insensibly 
from  generation  to  generation,"  and  "the  written  words  ought  to 
record  each  change  as  it  occurs." 

Recognizing  that  it  is  impossible  to  inaugurate  at  the  present 
moment  a  complete  series  of  changes,  the  committee,  so  Mr. 
Meyer  tells  us,  "  retained  existing  conventions  in  so  far  as  they  are 


COUNT    TOLSTOY    AND    HIS    WIFE. 

The  Count  declares  that  Shakespeare  "  can  not  be  recognized  either  as  a  great 
genius  or  even  as  an  average  author." 

not  in  conflict  with  other  conventions  no  less  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  it  denied  any  wish  to  establish  a  phonetic  system  of 
spelling."  This  attitude  of  the  commission  of  French  scholars 
accords  with  that  taken  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  in 
America.  Their  reasons  for  action  are  also  almost  identical. 
They  are  the  following  : 

"  i.  The  esthetic  argument :  Our  spelling  is  irregular,  and  gives 
the  language  an  ugly  irregular  look. 

"  2.  The  argument  for  preservation  :  It  is  important  to  maintain 
our  customary  pronunciation  upon  which  the  irregularities  of  our 
spelling  react. 

"  3.  The  practical  argument :  These  same  irregularities  make 
the  study  of  spelling  needlessly  difficult." 

Mi  Meyer's  answers  to  objections  advanced  by  the  public  to 
all  modification  of  spelling  recall  some  of  the  same  arguments  put 
fortli  by  adherents  of  reform  in  this  country.  Against  the  mental 
lethargy  which  opposes  all  change,  he  points  out  that  the  longer 
the  delay  "  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  both  to  repair  the  harm 
done  ti>  the  language  by  the  bad  spelling  in  vogue  to-day  and  to 
me  the  repugnance  to  any  change."  Again,  people  who 
lament  the  loss  of  esthetic  beauty  of  words  as  a  consequence  of 
tli<  i  Oi    form  are  stylists,  continues  Mr,  Meyer,  and  are. 

in  fact,  people  "  caring  more  for  form  than  for  substance,  more 

ds  than   for  ideas,  more  for  the  appearance  than  for  the 

People  who  urge  that  the  proposed  changes 

will  ,il  value  of  words  are  "those  who  wish 

thful  studies."    Such  an  argument,  he  declares, 

r  will  be  advanced  In  .1  philologist." 

•  that  different  words  written  alike 


will  be  mistaken  for  one  another  is  put  down  by  Mr.  Meyer  as 
"childish,"  and  any  one  who  is  afraid  of  being  confused  by  homo- 
nyms, many  of  which  already  exist  without  being  considered  a 
cause  for  obscurity,  he  thinks  presents  "  a  case  for  the  expert  in 
mental  pathology." 

TOLSTOY'S  SLIGHT   VALUATION   OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

7"OLSTOY,  after  fifty  years  of  reading  and  meditation  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  has  at  last  broken  silence  with  his 
opinion.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  English  dramatist  "  can  not 
be  recognized  either  as  a  great  genius  or  even  as  an  average 
author."  Shakespeare's  lack  of  sincerity,  Tolstoy  declares  in 
his  recently  published  "  Critical  Essay  on  Shakespeare,"  vitiates 
his  reputation  as  a  creator  of  character,  because  "  he  does  not  grasp 
the  natural  character  of  the  positions  cf  his  personages."  In 
place  of  this,  the  Russian  declares,  "one  sees  intentional  artifice  ; 
one  sees  that  he  is  not  in  earnest,  but  that  he  is  playing  with 
words.''     Of  Shakespeare's  mistreatment  oi  Hamlet  we  read: 

"  Shakespeare,  putting  into  Hamlet's  mouth  speeches  which  he 
himself  wishes  to  express,  and  making  him  commit  actions  which 
are  necessary  to  the  author  in  order  to  produce  scenic  effects,  des~ 
troys  all  that  constitutes  the  character  of  Hamlet  and  of  the 
legend.  During  the  whole  of  the  drama,  Ha»ilet  is  doing,  not 
what  he  would  really  wish  to  do,  but  what  is  necessary  for  the 
author's  plan.  One  moment  he  is  awe-struck  at  his  father's  ghost, 
another  moment  he  begins  to  chaff  it,  calling  it  'old  mole  '  :  one 
moment  he  loves  Ophelia,  another  moment  he  teases  her,  and  so 
forth.  There  is  no  possibility  of  finding  any  explanation  what- 
ever of  Hamlet's  actions  or  words,  and  therefore  no  possibility  of 
attributing  any  character  to  him." 

Neither  in  "  Hamlet,"  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  anywhere  else, 
does  Count  Tolstoy  find  anything  to  "confirm  the  existing  opinion 
that  Shakespeare's  power  consists  in  the  delineation  of  character." 
To  cite  further : 

"That  a  great  talent  for  depicting  character  is  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  arises  from  his  actually  possessing  a  peculiarity 
which  for  superficial  observers  and  in  the  play  of  good  actors  may 
appear  to  be  the  capacity  of  depicting  character.  This  peculiar- 
ity consists  in  the  capacity  of  [depicting]  representative  scenes 
expressing  the  play  of  emotion.  However  unnatural  the  positions 
may  be  in  which  he  places  his  characters,  however  improper  to 
them  the  language  which  he  makes  them  speak,  however  feature- 
less they  are,  the  very  play  of  emotion,  its  increase  and  alteration, 
and  the  combination  of  many  contrary  feelings,  as  exprest  cor- 
rectly and  powerfully  in  some  of  Shakespeare's  scenes,  and  in  the 
play  of  good  actors,  evokes  even,  if  only  for  a  time,  sympathy 
with  the  persons  represented.  Shakespeare,  himself  an  actor  and 
an  intelligent  man,  knew  how  to  express  by  the  means  not  only  of 
speech,  but  of  exclamation,  gesture,  and  the  repetition  of  words, 
state  of  mind,  and  developments  or  changes  of  feeling  taking  place 
in  the  persons  represented." 

Particular  insistence  is  laid  on  what,  to  Tolstoy,  is  the  constant 
failure  of  the  dramatist  to  grasp  the  natural  individuality  of  his 
characters  and  to  express  it  artistically.  Count  Tolstoy  further 
charges  Shakespeare  with  deceiving  us  with  tricks  of  action  and 
word-play.     His  exposition  runs  thus  : 

"  Shakespeare's  characters,  instead  of  speaking,  merely  make 
an  exclamation,  or  weep,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  monolog,  by  means 
of  gestures,  demonstrate  the  pain  of  their  position,  or.  in  moments 
of  great  agitation,  repeat  a  question  several  times,  or  several 
times  demand  the  repetition  of  a  word  which  has  particularly 
struck  them,  as  do  Otltello,  Mai  duff.  Cleopatra,  and  others.  Such 
clever  methods  of  expressing  the  development  of  feeling,  giving 
good  actors  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  their  powers,  were. 
and  are,  often  mistaken  by  many  critics  for  the  expression  of 
character.  Hut.  however  strongly  the  play  of  feeling  may  he  ex- 
presl  in  one  scene,  a  single  scene  can  not  give  the  character  01  a 
ie  when  this  figure,  after  a  correct  exclamation  or  gesture,  be- 
gins in  a  language  not  its  own,  to  volubly  utter  words  which  are 
in  'idler  necessary  nor  in  harmonv  with  its  characti 
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Acton,  Lord  [Planned  by].  The  Cambridge 
Modern  History.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  G.  W. 
Prothero,  and  Stanley  Leathes.  Volume  IV.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War.  8vo,  pp.  1003.  New  York: 
The  Macmillian  Co.     $4  net. 

Alden,  Mrs.  G.  R.  [Pansy].  Esther  Ried's 
Namesake.  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Fosbery.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-429.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
$1.50. 

Beard,  D.  C.  The  Field  and  Forest  Handy  Book. 
Illustrated,  nrao,  pp.  xiv-428.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2. 

Beebe,  C.  William.  The  Bird:  Its  Form  and 
Function.  With  over  370  illustrations  chie.ly 
photographed  from  life  by  the  author.  8vo,  pp. 
xi-4y6.     New  York:  Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

There  are  few  more  devoted  lovers  and 
students  of  nature  than  the  author  of  this 
volume,  and  few  American  naturalists 
of  the  day  to  whom  this  branch  of  science 
is  more  immediately  indebted.  To  a 
thorough  technical  knowledge  of  his 
subject  Mr.  Beebe  unites  the  quality  of 
imagination,  an  indispensable  equipment 
for  those  who  write  on  science  for  the 
general  public.  The  unscientific  reader 
will  be  somewhat  amazed  to  learn  at  the 
outset  that  there  are  some  fourteen 
thousand  different  forms,  or  species,  of 
birds  upon  the  earth.  The  greater  part 
of  these  have  been  named  by  ornitholo- 
gists. Mr.  Beebe,  while  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  classification  and  of 
other  details  of  study  in  vogue,  gives 
especial  attention  to  the  bird  itself.  It 
is  to  the  fascinating  drama  of  the  evolution 
of  bird  life  that  he  devotes  most  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  this  feature  of  the  book 
that  will  probably  be  found  the  most 
interesting. 

Benson,  E.  F.  Paul.  i2mo,  pp.  363.  Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.   Lippincott  Co.      $1.50. 

Browning,  Robert.  The  Last  Ride  Together. 
Illustrations  by  Frederick  Simpson  Coburn.  i2mo. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.75. 

Charles,  Frances.  Pardner  of  Blossom  Range. 
i2mo,  pp.  311.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert.  The  Amulet,  umo, 
pp.  356.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50. 

A  new  novel  by  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock is  always  awaited  with  interest,  the 
brilliant,  individual  character  of  this  au- 
thor's style  having  made  for  her  a  large 
and  appreciative  public.  Her  present  his- 
torical novel  of  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  is  an  interesting  record  of 
the  lives  of  some  very  human  men  and 
women  who  have  been  transplanted  from 
England  to  the  savage  wilds  of  the  New 
World. 

The  scene  opens  at  Fort  Prince  George, 
the  British  stronghold  in  the  Cherokee 
country.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  a 
fine  type  of  the  English  officer  and  empire- 
builder  in  the  person  of  Captain  Howard. 
The  heroine  of  the  storv  is  the  captain's 
beautiful  daughter,  whose  romantic  nature 
yearned  for  a  sight  of  the  wonders  that  all 
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England  was  talking  about  at  that  time. 
She  is  charmingly  portrayed,  and  the  read- 
er rightly  surmises  that  the  two  young 
officers  attached  to  the  post,  tho  impreg- 
nable to  the  tomahawks  and  wiles  of  the 
savages,  will  soon  capitulate  in  the  face 
of  the  new  danger. 

There  are  some  fine  descriptive  passages, 
and  the  character-drawing  reveals  the  firm 
touch  of  the  practised  artist.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  writer  that  she  has  withstood 
the  temptation  to  indulge  in  those  orgies 
of  slaughter  which  are  usually  met  with 
in  this  type  of  fiction.  While  the  naive 
poetry  of  Indian  life  is  described  at  some 
length,  harrowing  scenes  have  been  omit- 
ted. 

Christmas  Tide  In  Prose  and  Poetry.  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Paget.  i6mo,  pp.  148.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton   &  Co.     $1. 

Cooke,  George  Willis.  A  Bibliography  of  James 
Russell  Lowell.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  206.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Hough  on,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $5. 

Dalton,  W.  Complete  Briige.  nrao,  pp.  319. 
New  York:   F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.25. 

Deussen,  Paul.  Outline  of  the  Vendanta  Sys- 
tem of  Philosophy.  According  to  Shankara.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-45.      New  York:  The  Grafton  Press.     $1. 

Button's  Holiday  Annual  for  1907.  With 
stories  by  various  writers.  Square  8vo,  pp  132. 
Illustrated  in  colored  and  black  and  white  pictures. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton    &  Co.     Si. 25. 

Eliot,  George.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  With 
illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  i2mo,  pp.  viii- 
429.     London:  Macmillan    &  Co.     S2. 

Fairy     Stories     Retoid     from     St.     Nicholas. 

Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-192.  New  York:  The 
Century  Co. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Autobiography  of.  Illus- 
trated. 4to.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin    &  Co.     $10  net. 

This  sumptuous  edition  of  Franklin's 
Autobiography,  issued  in  connection  with 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Frank- 
lin's birth,  is  in  every  sense  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  text  follows  exactly  that 
of  the  manuscript  discovered  in  1867  by 
John  Bigelow.  which  is  the  only  authori- 
tative one.  The  edition,  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  modern  bookmaking.  is  limited 
to  one  thousand  copies.  It  is  printed  on 
English  feather-weight  paper  and  bound 
in  boards,  with  canvas  back  and  leather 
stamped  in  gold. 

Fuller,  Alfred  J.  [Editor].  In  Storyland:  A 
Volume  of  Original  Pictures.  Stories,  and  Verses 
by  various  writers.  Illustrated  in  colors  and  black 
and  white  pictures.  Square  8vo,  pp.  144.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Gilson,  Roy  Rolfe.  Katrina.  With  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.  Crown  Svo. 
New  York:  Baker    &  Taylor  Co.     Si. 50. 

Mr.  Gilson's  book  is  marked  by  genuine 
humor  and  a  subtle  charm  and  humanity 
which  impart  to  it  a  distinction  of  its  own. 
The  theme  is  a  very  unconventional  one: 
Larry,  a  newspaper  man,  honest,  whole- 
hearted, and  kindly,  lives  over  again  the 
romance  of  his  youthful  days  in  the  little 


daughter  of  the  woman  he  has  loved  and 
lost.  Here  surely  is  a  theme  requiring 
delicate  treatment — one,  indeed,  which 
few  writers  could  handle  successfully. 
In  stories  of  this  sort  a  false  touch  spoils 
all.  Mr.  Gilson  has  proved  equal  to  the 
demands  of  his  difficult  theme  and  has 
written  a  tale  full  of  naivete  and  tender- 
ness. The  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Stephens 
are  well  conceived  and  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  text. 

Owynn,  Stephen.  The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland. 
With  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  1 2mo,  pp. 
xii   416.      New  York:  Macmillan  Co.     $2. 

Hall,  Florence  Howe.  Social  Usages  at  Wash- 
ington. i6mo,  pp.  166.  New  York  and  London: 
Harper    &  Bros.     $1  net. 

Holmes,  Gordon.  The  Late  Tenant.  i2mo, 
P1>.  vi-285.      New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode. 

Uulbert,  Homer  B.,  A.M.,  F.R.G.S.  The 
Passing  of  Korea.  Profusely  illustrated  from 
photographs.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xii  473.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     $3.80  net. 

The  recent  victories  of  Japan  and  the 
consequent  dominance  of  the  Island  Em- 
pire in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Korea 
give  special  interest  and  timeliness  to 
the  present  work.  The  author  of  the 
book  writes  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
gained  at  first  hand  during  protracted 
travels  in  Korea,  and  his  announced 
purpose  is  to  present  a  fairer  view  of  a 
people  who  in  his  opinion  have  been 
frequently  maligned,  and  seldom  appre- 
ciated at  their  true  worth. 

Korea,  we  learn  from  this  interesting 
and  richly  illustrated  volume,  has  a  past 
that  can  be  traced  back  into  the  twi- 
light of  history.  The  founder  of  Korean 
civilization.  Kija,  flourished  before  the 
reign  of  King  David  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Korea  was  the  repository  from  which  the 
half-savage  tribes  of  Japan  derived  their 
first  ideas  of  culture.  As  in  the  case  of 
China,  the  memories  and  ideals  of  the 
past  exert  an  immense  influence  upon 
life  in  Korea.  The  people  are  naturally 
peaceful  and  conservative,  and  these 
traits  have  made  them  an  easy  conquest 
for  the  warlike  Japanese. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  peo]  le 
and  the  history  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom 
are  the  ancient  monuments  which  cover 
the  country  and  are  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  traveler  and  antiquarian.  The 
buildings  and  sculptures,  presenting  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  Oriental  art, 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  volume.  There  are  chapters  on 
literature,  art,  music,  education,  religion, 
and  government.  The  book  is  written 
in  an  attractive  style  and  is  a  notable 
addition  to  the  recent  literature  of  the 
Orient. 
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Irving,  Washington.  The  Keeping  of  Christmas 
at  Bracebridge  Hall.  With  twenty-four  colored 
illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.  i2mo,  pp.  xvi-467. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $2. 

Johnson,  Burges.  Beastly  Rhymes.  With  pic- 
tures to  correspond  by  E.  Warde  Blaisdell.  Square 
umo,  pp.  72.     New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     Si. 

Johnson,  Clifton.  The  Birch-Tree  Fairy  Book. 
Illustrated  by  Willard  Bonte.  nmo,  pp.  xvi-346. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $i.75- 

Johnson,    Clifton.     Highways    and    Byways    of 

the  Mississippi  Valley.  Profusely  illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  xiii-287.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $2 
net. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  attempted 
to  depict  with  pen  and  camera  some  of 
the  more  intimate  phases  of  country  life 
in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  is  a  naive  and  interesting  phase  of  life 
and  one  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger 
to  get  in  intimate  contact  with.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  succeeded  in  studying  it  at 
close  range  by  living  for  a  time  in  the 
farmhouses  and  thus  mingling  freely 
with  the  people.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  in  the  book  is  that 
dealing  with  Mark  Twain's  country.  The 
great  humorist's  home  was  at  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  "a  loafing,  out-at-the-elbo\vs, 
slave-holding  river  town."  There  are 
pictures  of  Mr.  Clemens's  boyhood  home 
and  of  scenes  typical  of  those  in  which  his 
youth  must  have  been  spent.  The  illus- 
trations in  the  volume  are  unusually  good. 

Johnson,  Willis  Fletcher.  Four  Centuries  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  With  Maps  and  illustrations. 
i2mo,  pp.  xix   461.     New  York:  Henry  Holt    &  Co. 

learned,  Mrs.  Frank.  The  Etiquette  of  New 
York  To-day.  i2mo,  pp.  296.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.25  net. 

I-.ee,  Sidney.  Stratfor^-on-Avon.  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Shakespeare.  With 
fifty-four  illustrations  chiefly  by  Herbert  Railton 
and  Edward  Hull.  New  and  revised  edition  with 
a  new  preface.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-328.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Few  living  Shakespearian  scholars  have 
done  more  to  increase  our  knowledge  about 
the  greatest  of  poets  than  Sidney  Lee. 
His  "  Life  of  Shakespeare  "  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1898  and  has  been  many  times 
reprinted.  The  present  monograph,  he 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  presents  much 
social  and  historical  detail  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  "Life." 

Mr.  Lee  has  had  admirable  oppor- 
tunities to  collect  data  for  his  present 
work.  In  1903  he  was  chosen  by  the 
trustees  and  guardians  of  Shakespeare's 
birthplace  as  chairman  of  their  executive 
committee,  and  has  since  been  elected 
annually  to  that  office. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  illuminating 
account  of  the  famous  shrine  that  is  given 
in  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
s  of  Mr.  Lee's  volume.  Much  new 
matter  bearing  on  the  poet's  intimate 
life  has  been  gleaned,  and  'nti  resting 
views  throwing  fresh  light  upon  the  plays 
are  su^oested  to  the  reader.  The  book 
deserves  to  be  read  not  only  as  being 
supplementary  of  Mr.  Lee's  biography 
of  the  poet,  but  also  in  connection  with 
Brandes's  "Life  of  Shakespeare," 
whose  bold  theories  become  more  in- 
teresting in  t lie-  comparison. 

The  illustrations  are  a  notable  feature 
of   the   work   and   admirably   picture   un- 

Strat  ford  -on  A 
Longfellow .     Hen         Wadsv  orth.     Tl  1 

$1.50. 

I    Sir  Tl  0 
M 


8vo,  pp.  xx-440.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.     $4  net. 

This  volume  is  an  interesting  and  en- 
lightening narrative  of  Russia's  many- 
sided  life,  by  a  woman  whose  investiga- 
tions have  been  thorough  and  discerning. 
Having  come  into  contact  with  all  classes, 
she  is  able  to  present  an  idea  of  the  actual 
contemporaneous  life  whose  political  mani- 
festations are  now  being  watched  with 
anxiety  by  the  whole  world.  The  im- 
pression which  her  pages  convey  is  that 
of  a  mighty  empire  deep-rooted  in  the 
past  and  still  largely  under  its  spell.  One 
is  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Byzantine 
architecture  so  prominent  throughout  Rus- 
sia is  the  symbol  also  of  the  nation's  mind. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
forms  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge  of 
contemporaneous  Russia. 

Miltoun,     Francis.     Castles     and     Chateaux     of 

Old  Touraine.  With  illustrations  made  from  paint- 
ings by  Blanche  McManus.  8vo,  pp.  ix-347.  Bos- 
ton: L.  C.  Page   &  Co.     $3. 

Old  Touraine,  the  country  of  magnifi- 
cent chateaus  and  famous  men,  im- 
mortalized by  its  association  with  Rabe- 
lais, Descartes,  and  Balzac,  is  here  vivid- 
ly portrayed  with  brush  and  pen.  The 
book  is  the  result,  not  of  conventional 
sightseeing,  but  of  leisurely  wanderings 
for  a  somewhat  extended  period  through 
the  romantic  country  of  the  Loire  and 
among  the  splendid  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  Renaissance,  for  which  this 
part  of  France  is  famous.  Blois  and  its 
counts.  Tours  and  its  bishops,  Amboise 
and  its  kings,  Fontevrault  with  its  mem- 
ories of  the  Plantagenets,  are  intimately 
and  pleasingly  described.  There  are  pic- 
tures sketched  upon  the  spot  of  the  great 
chateaus  of  Cheverny,  Amboise,  Che- 
nonceaux,  Langeais,  Azay-le-Rideau,  Chi- 
non,  Saumur,  and  Angers. 

Nicholson,  Watson.  The  Struggle  for  a  Free 
Stage  in  London.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-475.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $2.50. 

O'Connell,  James  Jay.  The  Auto  Guyed:  A 
Pictorial  Alphabet.  Pictures  by  Rudolph  E. 
Leppert.    8vo.    New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1. 

A  clever  title,  with  clever  lines  arranged 
in  an  alphabetical  sequence,  and  with 
sketches  in  black  and  red.  Mr.  Leppert 
has  caught  the  real  spirit  of  the  grim  fun 
now  current  in,  as  well  as  out  of,  auto  circles. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  The  Coast  of  Bohemia. 
i2mo,  pp.  126.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Rhodes,  James  Ford,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  History  of 
the  United  States.  From  the  Compromise  of  1850 
to  the  Final  Restoration  of  Home  Rule  at  the  South 
in  1877.  8vo,  Vol.  VI.  1866-1872.  pp.  xx-440. 
Vol.  VII.  1872-1877.  pp.  xiii-431.  New  York 
and  London:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Schuyler,  Montgomery.  Westward  the  Course 
1  i  Empire.  Reprinted  with  additions  from  the 
New  York  Times.  nmo,  pp.  vi-198.  Illustrated. 
New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Si. 2 5   net. 

Smith.  Mrs.  Samuel  Harrison  [Margaret  Bayard], 
The  First  Forty  Years  of  Washington  Society. 
rtrayal  in  family  letters]  from  the  collection 
of  J.  Henley  Smith.  Edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xii  434.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

It     is     an     interesting    and     instructive 

picture    of    social    life    in    Washington    in 

the    early    days    that    is    presented    in    the 

letters  contained  in  this  volume.      During 

the  first  forty    years   of   its  existence   the 

capital  of  the  nation  possest  a  society  of 

real  and  definite  qualities,  which  has  had 

in    later    days.      This   type  of 

which   had   an  absolutely   differ- 

the  present  day,  is 

Imirably    pictured    for    us    in    the 

mily    Utters    of    Mrs.    Samuel 


Harrison  Smith.  This  lady,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Margaret  Bayard,  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  Washington 
society  of  her  day  and  was  the  author  of 
several  volumes.  While  her  books  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  her  most 
interesting  writings,  no  doubt,  are  those 
which  she  never  dreamed  of  making 
public,  namely,  her  private  letters  con- 
taining intimate  views  of  the  famous 
political  characters  of  her  time.  She 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Jefferson,  whom 
she  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  hero,  and 
who  addrest  to  her  a  characteristic  letter 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  She  was  also 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Madisons, 
the  Clays,  the  Calhouns,  and  many  celebri- 
ties of  the  day.  The  figure  of  Jefferson 
looms  large  in  the  correspondence.  The 
great  Democrat  is  shown  in  retirement 
at  Monticello  in  the  midst  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  The  greatness  of  the 
man  seems  to  have  imprest  even  his 
intimates.  "How  simple  and  majestic 
is  his  character,"  writes  the  author  of  the 
letters;  "my  affection  for  him  is  weighed 
with  much  veneration,  so  that  meek, 
humble,  gentle,  and  kind  as  he  is  in  his 
manners,  I  can  not  converse  with  him  with 
ease." 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  number 
of  rare  portraits. 

Steiner,  Edward  A.  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immi- 
grant. Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  374.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Whiting,  Lilian.  From  Dream  to  Vision  of 
Life.      i6mo.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas,  and  Smith,  Nora  Archi- 
bald. The  Fairy  Ring,  nmo,  pp.  xviii-445. 
New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

TEN  OF  THE  BEST  JUVENILES. 

The  juvenile  books,  their  name  is  legion. 
From  the  great  mass  which  crowd  the 
booksellers'  counters  and  shelves,  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  ten  has  been  chosen  as  an 
addendum  to  last  week's  Digest  list  of 
"Fifty  of  the  Year's  Best  Books  for  Holi- 
day Gifts."  If  these  are  not  absolutely  the 
best  ten,  they  are  at  least  well  worth  the 
purchaser's  careful  consideration: 

Bacon.  Dolores  [Editor].  Songs  Every  Child 
Should  Know.  i2mo,  pp.  350.  Illustrated  by 
Blanche  Ostertag.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     90  cents  net. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  Four  A-Foot.  Illus- 
trations by  C.  M.  Relyea.  Square  i2mo.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Barrie,  J.  M.  Peter  Pan.  With  fifty  illustra- 
tions in  colors  by  Arthur  Rackham.  8vo,  pp.  219. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $5. 

^  Lounsberry,  Alice.  The  Wild-Flower  Book.  For 
Young  People,  nmo,  pp.  xxii-531.  With  seventy- 
seven  full-page  illustrations.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.50  net. 

ISiooIay,     Helen.     The  Boys'    Life  of    Abraham 

Lincoln.     Illustrated     by     Hambidge  and     others. 

121110,     pp.     317.     New     York:     The  Century    Co. 
$1.50. 

Smith,  E.  Boyd.     The  Story  of  Pocahontas  and 
lin     John     Smith.     Pictures     by     the     author. 
oblong,     pp.     26.     New    York    and    Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     S2.50  net. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  The  Child's  Garden 
of  Verses.  With  12  full-page  illustrations  in  colors, 
and  others  in  black  and  white,  by  Jesse  WUlcOX 
Smith.  Royal  8vo.  Now  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $2.50. 

Stockton.   Prank  R.     The  Queen's  Museum,  and 

Other  Fanciful  Tales.      With  ten  full-page  drawings 

1  hers  in  black  and  white  by  Frederick 

Richardson,      Royal       8vo.      New       York:       Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50. 

Wade,     Blanche    Elizabeth.     The    Stained    0 

Lady.      Illustrated    with    decorations    in    . 

Blanche     0    bi  tag,     Squ  \.    C. 

McChi  •  la.50. 

Whitney,  Helen  Hay.  The  Punch  and  Judy 
Book.  Illustrated  in  colors  by  Charles  Harding. 
New    York     Duffield  &  Co.      $1.25. 
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Rest  and  Recreation  at  America's  Ideal 

Mid-Winter  Health  Resort 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


DELIGHTFVL 
SURROUNDINGS 


COST 
$1,200,000 


"BUILT  OF 

STEEL,  STONE.  BRICK 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK 
SANITARIUM 
SYSTEM  COMPRISES : 

Open-Air  Treatment 

Cold-Air  Gymnastics 

Cross  Country  Walks 

Tobogganing,  Skeeing 

Sleigh  Rides,  Skating 

Swedish  Oymnastics 

General  Health  Culture 

Attractive  rienu,  Daintily 
Served 

Diet  Kitchen 

Prescribed  Dietaries 

Extensive  Physiologic 
Laboratories. 

School  of  Health 

Pinsen  Ray,  X-Ray 

Baths  of  Every  Sort,  in- 
eluding  Nauheim  Baths, 
Electric  Light  Baths 

Phototherapy 

Massage  and  Mechanical 
Movements 

The  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium 

is  a  place  where  people 
eat  for  health,  exercise  for 
health,  sleep,  dress,  take 
baths,  learn  to  swim,  get 
sunburned  and  tanned  in 
the  sun  in  summer,  and 
by  the  electric  light  in 
winter — do  everything  for 
•health. 


NOT  simply  a  medical  hotel  or  resort,  but  the  perfected  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  sanitar- 
ium construction  and  management— a  place  where,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  helps  afforded  by  modern 
ideas  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  rational  medicine,  the  patient  is  trained  and  educated  out  of  his 
morbid  state  into  a  condition  of  health.    A  model  building,  absolutely  fireproof,  erected  in   1903,  with 
electric  lights,  telephones,  steam  heat,  and  ventilating  duct  for  every  room ;  all  modern  hotel  appointments. 
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EVERY  POSSIBLE  COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE  FOR  INVALIDS 

One  hundred  suites  with  private  baths. 

Great  Palm  Garden  with  magnificent  tropical  growths. 

A  big  Gymnasium  and  four  large  swimming  baths. 

Dining-room  and  Kitchen  at  top  of  house;   no  kitchen  or  hospital  odors. 

Uniform    temperature,    day   and    night ;    a    good    supply    of    sweet,    pure,    crisp 
Michigan  air. 

THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative  among 
medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclusive  system,  but  as  the  true  cura- 
tive method.  The  physiological  method  makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician  patient  recently  remarked  :  "  I 
note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here  utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I 
ever  before  witnessed;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined  than  the  forces  of  nature?" 

Invalids  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek 

who  have  sought  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comfortable 
place  for  sick  and  tired  people.     Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  winter  care  of  sick  folks.     Ex- 
penses are  moderate.       Medical  attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,   together  with  required 
medical  treatment,  with   room  and  board,  all  are  included  at  no  more  than  first-class  hotel  rates 
for  only  room  and  board  elsewhere. 

SEND  FOR.  HANDSOME  ILLUS 
TRATED    BOOKLET— FREE 

Our  64-page  booklet  "  D,"  containing  more  than  100  photographic  glimpse 
of  this  great  Temple    of   Health  and  its  surroundings,  gives    an  inter- 
esting account  of  the    Battle  Creek    Sanitarium   System  of  Health 
Culture  for  sick  and  well.    It   will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  sign  the 
attached  request  coupon  and  mail  it  to 


GO  TO  THE  WINTER 
RESORT  MOST  RICHLY 
ENDOWED  WITH  HEALTH 
GIVING  QUALITIES 

Michigan  enjoys  the  ideal 
''temperate"  climate.  The 
sultry  air  of  other  latitudes 
in  July  and  August  is 
scarcely  felt  here.  In 
winter,  the  not  too  severe 
cold  weather  "toning  up" 
is  one  of  the  best  of  vital 
stimulants. 

The  Battle  Creek  system 
provides  winter  sports  and 
pleasures,  winter  comforts 
and  health-giving  meth- 
ods which  combine 

give  its  visit- 
ors happiness 
and  new     S\4     - 

jyy  the 
►  /sanitarium 

Battle  Creek. 
Mich. 


THE   SANITARIUM.  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


Please    mail     to    my 
address     below    your     illus- 
trated booklet  "D"  as  advertised 
in     The     Literary    Digest 
-I5-'o6. 


Name 


Address 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  t.>  advertisers. 
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Let  down  Du,t.proot 

the  back         box  under  seat, 
by  unhooking  a  gate.     All  you  have  to 
do  to  '  hange  the  luxurious  Streit  Daven- 
port into  a  comfortable  double  bed.   Full  width  head  and  foo 
boards  keep  pillows  and  bed  clothes  from  sliding  off.     The 

Streit  Davenport  Bed 

made  up  as  a  bed,  hois  like  a  bed,  is  a  bed — the  most  re6tful 
one,  too,  on  which  you  ever  slept.  Don't  confuse  the  Streit 
wit  htae  automatic, rasping, machine-spring  kind  that  clang, 
catch  and  never  work.  The  Streit  is  simple,  strong,  no 
mechanism — just  a  gate  to  unhook. 

Streit  Morris  Chairs  ErSrtSJSS 

muscle.    Headrest  really  rests  the  head  and  back  and  foot- 
rest  exactly  the  right  height.     When  not  in  use,  foot-rest 
easily  slipped  back— leather  cushion  forming  tufted  front. 
Upholstered  in  Sircit  genuine  leather  or  soft  good'..  This 
trade-mark  on  every  piece. 
If  your  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply you, order  from  us.  We^ 
-ship  on  approval.  Write 

for  free  catalogue — new  designs. 

JTHEC.F.  STREIT  MFG.  CO. 

1054  Kenner  St. 

Cincinnati,  O, 


Sterling  Silver 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate 

in 

Table  Wares, 

Fancy  Pieces  and 

Toilet  Articles 

Cbe  iHeriden  Company 

Silvmrniths 

International  Silver   Co.,  Successors 

218  FIFTH  AVE.,  COR.  26TH  ST. 

Madison  Square,    New  York 
Entrance  also  on  26th  St.,  near  Broadway. 


HOLIDAY   GIFTS 

Watches,  Diamonds, 

Rich  Gold  Jewelry. 

Bpecial  ni  entlon  is  called  to  our 

CELEBRATED   COLLAR    BUTTON 

"THE  BENEDICT" 

WotldcrfDily  Improved  Now  ]>at- 

enl  Oct.6,  1903  In  gold  and  beavj  rolled 
(told.  None  genuine  unless  Btamped 
"  Benedict  "  and  date  of  patent. 

1     SI     I    1,1      I  HI     l<     >/     I  Ixl    s      I  \ 

ICCEPT  inr.i:  //./.s/.wr. 


Mil:    -  M  >    "M.Y    BY 

BENEDICT  BROTHERS 

Broadway  and  Liberty  Sts.,  New  York 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

S.     ONE  CENT  BACH.    , 

Rend  ■>(rue. 

11  ni  1  \lVFRsm  riUYEl,  19  rrlnlt)  Plan,  Do«t»i 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Wayfarer  of  Earth. 
By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Up,  heart  of  mine, 

Thou  wayfarer  of  Earth! 

Of  seed  divine, 

Be  mindful  of  thy  birth. 

Tho  the  flesh  faint 

Through  long-endured  constraint 

Of  nights  and  days, 

Lift  up  thy  praise 

To  Life,  that  set  thee  in  such  strenuous  ways, 

And  left  thee  not 

To  drowse  and  rot 

In  some  thick-perfumed  and  luxurious  plot. 

Strong,  strong  is  Earth, 
With  vigor  for  thy  feet, 
To  make  thy  wayfaring 
Tireless  and  fleet. 
And  good  is  Earth — 
But  Earth  not  all  thy  good, 
O  thou  with  seed  of  suns 
And  star-fire  in  thy  blood. 

And  tho  thou  feel 
The  slow  clog  of  the  hours 
Leaden  upon  thy  heel. 
Put  forth  thy  powers. 
Thine  the  deep  sky, 
The  unpreempted  blue, 
The  haste  of  storm, 
The  hush  of  dew. 
Thine,  thine  the  free 
Exalt  of  star  and  tree, 
The  reinless  run 
Of  wind  and  sun, 
The  vagrance  of  the  sea! 

— From  The  Craftsman  (December). 


Autumn  in  My  Lord's  Park. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Here  by  the  baring  bough, 
Raking   up   leaves, 

Often  I  ponder  how 
Springtime  deceives, — 

I,  an  old  woman  now, 
Raking  up  leaves. 

Here  in  the  avenue, 

Raking  up  leaves, 
Ladies  and  lords  I  view. 

Till  a  sigh  heaves 
At  my  life's  russet  hue, 

Raking  up  leaves. 

Just  as  my  form  you  see 
Raking  up  leaves, 

I  saw,  when  fair  and  free, 
Those  Memory  weaves 


'    I^M^l 

The  organist  in  inter-          l&\ 

p=>jg  1 

preting    and    rendering          InirWI 
compositions  likes  to  put          1  ^  ^Slig  1 

his  whole  heart  iato  his 

playing  and  not  be  con- 

tinually discouraged  by 

an    irresponsive    organ. 

The   Austin   organ  is          § 

in  entire  sympathy  with 

the  organist.                                 I 

Our  system   fully  ex-          | 

plained    in     de     luxe 

catalog  G.                                     I 

1 

AUSTIN                    %t(\\ 

ORGAN               R 

nf  1 

COMPANY    A m 

HARTFORD,   CONN.  «j|   W* 

:££w 

CLI 


Holds  firmly  to- 
gether letters,  checks 
or  papers  of  any  kind 
1  without  mutilation. 
Indestructible,  being 
nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish.  Sold  in 
boxes  of  100.  25c 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  Send 
for  free  sample  envelope. 
Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co. 

121  1-iirrand  Street,  Lioomfleid,  N.J. 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR   0*0/ 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING  D/° 

FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  we  have  regu- 
larly remitted  dividends  to  thousands  of 
small  investors  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
never  in  a  single  instance  less  than  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  ^Our  resources  are  greater 
now  than  ever  before  and  our  patrons  better 
secured.  Let  us  explain  by  correspondence 
how  we  can  handle  your 
savings  to  your  advantage. 
Assets,  91,750,000. 

Established  13  Tears.  v 

Ranking  I>ept.  Supervision. 
Earnincs    paid    from    day    re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Saving*  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Ride.,  Broadway,       New  York 


THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA  DKCOKATES  A 
WELL-KNOWN  AMERICAN 

Mr.  Charles  II.  St< ■inway,  head  of  the  famous  piano 
,  Steinway  &  Sons,  is  the  possessor  of  almost 
every  foreign  decoration  of  value,  among  which  are 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French 
Government,  and  the  Order  of  the  Liakat  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  latest  is  that  of  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun  from  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  dated  A.  IV,  October  20,  1906. 

A  translation  of  tire  quaint  and  interesting  docu- 
1 1  inn  this  honor  reads  : 

"In  view  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  Govt  rnments  of  Persia  and  the  United  States  of 

America,  and  in  order  to  manifest  our  Imperial  Re- 
gard foi  Mi  Charles  Herman  Strinuav.au  American 
citizen, 

We  do,  by  these  presents,  grant  unto  the  said  Mr, 
Charles  Herman  Steinway  the  Dignity  ol  a  Com- 
inandei  ol  Om  Order  "i  the  Lion  and  Sun,  and  We 
do  hereby  authorize  him  to  have,  hold  and  enjoy  the 
•\  as  .1  Member  o(  the  third  Class  or  Com- 
mand thei  with  all  and  singular  prh 
thereunto  belonging  i  taining. 

( !hren  undei  Oui  Seal  this  first  day  ol  the  month  of 
Ramazan.in  the  yeai  one  thousand  three  liuu.lre.land 

tu.t  I 


YST0NE 

CIGAR  nOISTENER 

Keep  those  Christmas 
cigars  fresh. 

Put  it  in  the  box  as 
soon  as  you  open  it. 
and  the  cigars  will  keep 
their  delicate  flavor  un- 
til you  have  smoked 
the  last  one. 

Sent  postpaid  to  you  anywhere  for  25  rents. 

Keystone  Moistener  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'•PrloM.  Kent..!  »nj  where 
WrtuiuiCatalof  £,      I  jprw  rlter  Kmporium,  atei  L«S»lleSt.l»l«a»» 


rteti.l.TM  or  Tiik  Lrmum    DlQHT  urv  a«ke.l  t.>  mention  the  publication  when  wrltlnp  t<>  advertisers. 
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Into  gray  ghosts  by   me, 

Raking  up  1>m   e 

Yet,  Dear,  the    no  may  sigh, 
Raking  up  leaves, 

Leaves  will  dance  i  m  big 
Earth  never  grie 
— Will  not,  when  missed  am  I, 
Raking  up  leaves, 
— From   the    Daily    Mail  (London). 


PERSONAL. 

Mountain-climhiiiK  in  Peru.— Miss  Annie  S 
Peck,  the  well-known  mountain-climber,  has  re 
turned  to  New  York  after  some  notable  experiences 
among  the  mountains  of  Peru.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  tells  of  her  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  climb  Mt.  Huascan,  a  peak  rising  some  20,000 
feet  above  the  Hialus  valley: 

The  first  attempt  was  made  early  in  July,  Miss 
Peck  having  two  South-Americans  and  five  Indians 
as  companions.  She  had  made  an  attempt  in  1894, 
but  was  beaten  back  by  the  snow. 

On  the  fourth  night,  when  the  party  had  reached 
an  altitude  of  17,500  feet,  Miss  Peck  discovered  that 
the  five  Indians  had  drunk  between  them  six  quarts 
of  raw  alcohol,  which  was  for  use  in  a  stove.  The 
spirit  had  been  stored  in  two  three-quart  cans. 
The  effect  on  the  Indians  was  such  as  to  cause 
them  to  mutiny.  They  refused  to  go  on.  They 
fancied  they  were  going  to  be  turned  into  stone 
images,  and  Miss  Peck  could  not  persuade  them  to 
go  on. 

The  trip  was  abandoned,  but  again,  one  month 
later,  Miss  Peck  accompanied  by  the  same  two 
South-Americans  as  guides,  but  with  a  new  lot  of 
Indians,  started  out  to  climb  Mt.  Huascan  again. 
This  time  the  party  reached  an  altitude  of  18,000 
feet,  when  Miss  Peck's  Indians  again  made  trouble. 
The    Indians    for    the     twenty-four    hours     previous 


"PROUD  AND  GLAD" 

Because  Mother  Looked  So  Well  After 
Quitting  Coffee. 


An  Ohio  woman  was  almost  distracted 
with  coffee  dyspepsia  and  heart  trouble. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  the  drug  in  cof- 
fee— caffeine — was  slowly  but  steadily  un- 
dermining her  nervous  system  and  interfer- 
ing with  natural  digestion  of  food. 

"  For  30  years,"  she  writes,  "I  have  used 
coffee.  Have  always  been  sickly — had  heart 
trouble  and  dyspepsia  with  ulcers  in  stomach 
and  mouth  so  bad  sometimes,  I  was  almost 
distracted  and  could  hardly  eat  a  thing  for  a 
week. 

"I  could  not  sleep  for  nervousness,  and 
when  I  would  lie  down  at  night  I'd  belch 
up  coffee  and  my  heart  would  trouble  me. 
At  last,  when  I  would  want  to  drink  coffee, 
it  would  gag  me.  It  was  like  poison  to  me. 
I  was  thin — only  weighed  125  lbs., when  I 
quit  coffee  and  began  to  use  Postum. 

"From  the  first  day  that  belching  and 
burning  in  my  stomach  stopped.  The  Pos- 
tum went  down  so  easy  and  pleasant.  I 
■could  sleep  as  soundly  as  anyone  and,  after 
the  first  month,  whenever  I  met  any  friends 
they  would  ask  me  what  was  making  me  so 
fleshy  and  look  so  well. 

"Sometimes,  before  I  could  answer  quick 
enough,  one  of  the  children  or  my  husband 
would  sav,  '  Why,  that  is  what  Postum  is 
doing  for  her' — they  were  all  so  proud  and 
glad. 

' '  When  I  recommend  it  to  anyone  I  al- 
ways tell  them  to  follow  directions  in  mak- 
ing Postum,  as  it  is  not  good  to  taste  if  weak 
but  fine  when  it  is  boiled  long  enough  to  get 
the  flavor  and  rich  brown  color."  Name 
given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  lva&on." 
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Right    Here 

within  easy  reach  of 
the  operator  is  the 
small  lever  which 
enables 

The  New  TW- Chrome 

Premier  Typewriter 

to  write  PURPLE  for  letters  to  be  copied; 
BLACK  for  documents  to  be  preserved;  RED 
for   emphasis   and  for   billing. 

This  three-Color  feature,  which  enables  the  modern 
office  to  produce  all  of  its  work  in  the  proper  kind 
of  typewriting  with  one  machine  and  one  ribbon,  is 
the  last  word  in  typewriter  construction.  Let  us  send 
you  a  bit  of  printed  matter  describing  it  fully. 

The   price  is   the   same    as  that    of   all    Smith     Premier    models. 

THE  SMITH    PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Syracuse,   N.    Y. 

Branch   Stores   Everywhere 


Farm  Mortgages 

S—    FOR  SALE    — . 

We  loan  money  on  North  Dakota  Farms  in 
large  or  small  amounts.  We  loan  not  to  exceed 
30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cash  value  of 
land,  and  t  ike  a  first  mortgage  back  signed  by 
the  borrower.  These  mortgages  we  offer  for  sale 
to  parties  who  have  money  to  invest  on  absolute- 
ly safe  securities.  We  sell  thase  mortgages  at 
face.  They  run  for  a  period  of  five  years  tin.l 
net 5,  n\4  and  6  percent.  We  collect  Interest 
free  of  charge  and  remit  in  New  York  Exchange. 
We  have  never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor. 
Established  1883.  Write  for  booklet  and  list  of 
mortgages  for  sale.    Highest  references. 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co.. Box  "8"  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


YOUR  LOVING  NELL  Letters  from  the  Pari* 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2tno,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


( Pumps  Wafer  by  Water  Tower) 

Towi\  Water  Works 
R&ilroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

No  Attention — No  Expense — Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.     Elevates  water 

30  feet   each  foot   of   fall.     5000  in  successful    operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial.      Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2173  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

>Ve  have   2G   Kinds    .if    Instruments    to    Assist    Hearing'. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Oatalngue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  A  Co..   l!l  B.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


r.eaaers  or  the  literary  digest  ure  asxea  to  mention  me  puDiication  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Read 

Below 

Special  Trial 

Offer  of 

DAIRY 
FARM 


Real  old-fashioned  farm  sausage,  made  of 
dairy  fed  little  pig  pork,  pure  spices  and  salt 
combined  according  to  a  recipe  that  has 
never  been  equalled.  No  adulterants,  pre- 
servatives or  fillers.  If  you  want  to  try  this 
sausage,  and  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it,  I 
will  send  you 

4  Pounds,  $1.00,  Express  Paid 
Mcmey  Back  If  You  Want  It 

east  of  Colorado,  as  a  special  introductory  offer.  Or 
send  for  my  circular  and  price  list.  It  tells  the  story  of 
my  business  -how  it  started,  why  it  has  grown — tells 
how  to  cook  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausage  so  that  their 
zest  and  flavor  are  best  preserved— tell  about  my  Hams, 
Bacon,  Lard,  etc.,  all  prepared  at 

Jones    Dairy  Farm,    Box  610,   Fort  Atkinson,   Wis. 

Pure  Country  Food  ProduetH. 
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THEH!— NOW! 

Twenty  years  ago:  one  store, 
no  agencies. 

To-day :   aevon  stores  ovet- 
ZOOO  agencies  I 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of 

JAEGER  success  in  the  United 

States.    What  other  Underwear 

can  show  such  striking  proof 

of  merit? 

All  Weights  for  All  Wants 


Or.  Jm-irr's  S.  W.  S.  Co. '8  Own  Stores 

New   York:   306    Fifth  Ave.;     11   Oortlandt  8t. 

Brooklyn:  B04Fnlton8t.  BoBton:  228  Boylston  St 

Phlla.:  UflO Chestnut  St    Ohtosgo:  82StateSt. 

Afftnti  in  All  Principal  ('Hit's. 


KLIPS 


Bind   I'.ipere. 

75C. 
U)  <  »rder. 

11    H.BALLARD, 

327,  PltUfield,  M 


had  been  growing  morose  and  sullen,  and  at  last 
demanded  more  money. 

As  Miss  Peck  had  been  very  liberal  with  them, 
and  the  amount  they  asked  was  twice  in  excess  of 
that  which  they  were  entitled  to,  she  refused  to 
accede,  and  sent  them  down.  She  appealed  to  the 
two  South-Americans,  whose  names  she  would  not 
give,  to  go  on  with  her,  but  they  refused,  and  so 
she  was  again  compelled  to  abandon  her  climb. 

In  October,  said  Miss  Peck,  she  partly  ascended 
two  mountains  in  the  Raura  range,  but  could  not 
remember  their  names.  The  first  ascent  was  made 
on  October  13,  and  the  mountain  in  question  had 
an  altitude  of  19,000  feet.  She  started  fi-om  Smelta, 
a  copper-mining  town,  and  was  accompanied  by  two 
American  miners.  They  climbed  a  considerable 
distance,  but  the  snow  was  so  bad  that  they  were 
unable  to  continue. 

About  a  week  later  she  started  out  to  ascend  the 
second  mountain,  which  had  an  altitude  of  16,500 
feet,  but  while  riding  a  mule  from  Smelta  to  Chim- 
bute  she  was  thrown.  Miss  Peck  broke  three  ribs, 
and  was  laid  up  for  several  days. 

As  soon  as  she  was  well  enough,  she  made  another 
attempt,  but  was  unsuccessful,  Indians  again  caus- 
ing her  a  lot  of  trouble.  On  this  trip  Miss  Peck 
lost  her  barometer  and  several  other  articles.  They 
were  possibly  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

Miss  Peck  took  some  three  hundred  photographs 
during  her  ascensions,  many  of  which  she  believes 
will  prove  of  great  geographical  value. 


Washington  and  Lafayette  as  Paper-hangers. 

— The  New  York  Tribune  quotes  from  a  volume  on 
"Old  Time  Wall  Papers,"  just  published  by  Clifford 
and  Lawton,  New  York,  an  anecdote  showing  forth 
the  "Father  of  his  Country"  in  an  /unusual  light. 

Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  the  author,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  paper-hanger  was  regarded  as  almost 
a  needless  luxury  in  early  American  days,  and  that 
"the  family  often  joined  in  the  task  of  making  the 
paste,  cutting  the  paper,  and  placing  it  on  the  walls," 
states  that  it  was  not  even  beneath  the  dignity  of 
George  Washington  to  engage  in  this  homely  work 
of  interior  decoration.     She  writes: 

The  story  goes'  that  the  good  Martha  lamented, 
in  the  presence  of  Lafayette,  that  she  would  be 
unable  to  get  the  new  paper  hung  in  the  banquet 
room  in  time  for  the  morrow's  ball  in  honor  of  the 
young  marquis;  there  were  no  men  to  be  found 
for  such  work.  Lafayette  at  once  pointed  out  to 
Mistress  Washington  that  she  had  three  able-bodied 
men  at  her  service — General  Washington,  Lafayette 
himself,  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Whereupon  the 
company  fell  immediately  to  work  and  the  paper 
was  hung  in  time  for  the  ball. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Informed. — Counsel — "Come,  sir,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  didn't  see  the  complainant's  cow  on 
the  land?  How  near  should  you  be  to  a  beast  to 
recognize   it?" 

Witness — "About  the  distance  I  am  from  you." 
— Philadelphia   Inquirer. 


Hut  Perhaps  the  Boy  Doesn't. — "Why  do  you 
whip  your  little  boy?  He  is  one  of  the  cream  of 
children." 

"That's  just  it.  I  love  whipped  cream." — Trans- 
from  La  Silhouette  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


False     Suspicion.     "Believe     me,     Madeleine. 
when   I   ani  away  from   you    I   am   thinking  , 
minul  r   blue   eyes   and   of   your  lovely   fair 

"Bahl  arc    you    said    the    same    thing    to 

anotln 

— AY 
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*'  is  the  Weal  rombinntion  of  the  Oriental  Narghile 

ithoutiU  clumsiness,  and  the  Occidental  pipe 

/    /$f  without  its  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  the 

J  >*9  smoker.    The  Turkish  Water  Pipe  affords 

f  ;/.  the  healthiest  smoke  as  proved  by  ihe  pro- 

;  "Vrerbial    longevity  of  the    Turks.      The 

$  famous   Turco  -  A  merican   Glass 

:\pipe  is  a  portable  pipe  with  jflmKW         Through 

'.hi  all  the    health  comforts  of  ^^f         its  clear, 

h.the   Narghile    and   the    JEmMF         non-breakable 

.-.■*  t .  JT^'  '^mW        glass   bowl   vou 

can  see  every 
wreath  of  smoke , 
in  itself  the  greatest 
delight  to  the  fastidious 
pipp  smoker.  The  nico- 
tine is  segregated  absolutely 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
Thus  the  Tnreo-  American 
Pipe  asnnrefi  a  delightfully  dry, 
clear,  clean  smoke.  No  biting 
Ihe  tongne,  no  wet  tobacco  rem- 
nants to  throw  away,  as  every  bit  of 
totmrco  in  the  pipe  Is  consumed  to  a 
clear  white  ash.  Smoke  it  a  week,  and  yon 
will  be  so  attached  to  it  that  you  would  not 
part  with  it  for  many  times  the  amount  of  its  cost.  But  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  in  every  respect,  return  it  at.d  we  will  send  back 
your  money.  Straight  or  curved  stems.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Foreign  countries  add  postage.  Reference  : 
National    Bank  of  Commerce.     Booklet  for  the  asking. 

THE    I  I  K«  O-  \  >1  lit  14    \  \  PIPE  i  O .. 
233  South  Ave,  Rochester,  W-  V. 


GEM 

NAIL     d 
CLIPPER* 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Has  maintained  its 
'reputation  for  qual- 
ity.      Made    by    the 
or-isrinators.    Lasting 
i  for  years,  thus  defying  competition. 
Trims,  Files,   cleans   and   removes 
hangnails.    Price  35c.  by  mail. 

Sold   everywhere.      Sterling   silver 
handle,  price  SI. 00. 

H.    C.  COOK    CO. 

17    ftlatn   St.,  Anson ia,  Conn. 


Do  You  Wear  a  WIG? 

Try    KING'S 


HOLD-FAST 


The    LATEST 


COMFORT 

KING'S  HOLDFAST  CO.,  14-D-Youn?  Bld?.,Troy,  N.Y 


Easily  Adjusted. 
Holds  it  Fast. 
No    Displacement. 
Perspiration  Proof. 
Feels  Comfortable. 

KING'S 
"HOLD-FAST" 

enough   for    a    year — 
sent  on  receipt  ot  50c. 


At  your  dealer's  * 
or  direct  at 


Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 


CHRISTMAS  JOY 
FOR  YOUNGSTERS 

ore's  exercise  that  will  build  tip 
the  frail  boy  or  girl,  and  afford 
an  outlet  for  the  restless  en- 
ergies of  the  healthy  child. 
Play  that  cannot  be  over- 
done is  the  kind  offered  by 

"IRISH  MAIL" 

Insist   on    the    "Irish 
Mail."    The  name  is  on 
the  seat  and  it  is  gnaran- 
catalog."      "^w   teed  by  the  maker. 

Hill -Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  62  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  Indiana. 


for 


TI1K  WIZARDS  K\OT.  The  most  in- 
nenloae  pnaxle  of  the  century,  guarantee- 
ing carloads  of  fun  and  entertainment  for 
everybody.  Price,  GO  cents.  Sent  free  for 
a  list  of  BO  names  and  addressee  to  whom 
Id  or  more  Bales  are  made  Heautifullj 
finished  in  stained  wood. 
T1IH  WIZARD  KNOT  CO.,  lork.  Va. 


\K  TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 
*■*    \\  hoi  ever  planted:  are  planted 
everywhere  trees  are  grown.    Free 
Catalog  ol  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David.  Delicious,  etc. -Stark  Iro's,  looisUw,  No. 


n  of  iiih  Lrrnuftl   Dii  i  i  .  mention  tbe  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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From  Stereograph  Copyrighted,  1906,  by  H.  C.  While,  New  York. 
THE   PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE   INTERPRETATION. 

To  Mark  Twain. 

By  L.  J.  Bridgman. 

(s  it  strictly  a  secret  the  little  maid  tells, 
As  she  mingles  her  hair  with  your  own? 

If  it  isn't,  I'm  sure  there  are  lots  of  your  friends 
Who  are  hoping  you'll  let  it  be  known. 

Is  she,  haply,  a  muse,  just  a  little  girl  muse 

Who  helps  out  while  her  mother  is  snoozing? 
Why,  of  course  she's  a  muse!    She  was  caught  in  the 
act; 
For  I  certainly  found  her  a-musing! 

— From  Harper's  Weekly. 


An    Indication. — Thingumbob — "Well,  I  guess 
old  Jigley  is  beginning  to  make  his  pile." 
McJigger — "What  makes  you  think  so?" 
Thingumbob — "He's    been    going    around    lately 
blowing  about   how  much    happier   a   man  is  when 
he's  poor." — Philadelphia  Press. 

A  FRIEND'S  ADVICE 
Something  Worth  Listening  To 


A  young  Ncbr.  man  was  advised  by  a 
friend  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  because  he  was  all 
run  down  from  a  spell  of  fever.  He  tells  the 
story  : 

"Last  spring  I  had  an  attack  of  fever  that 
left  me  in  a  very  weak  condition.  I  had  to 
quit  work  ;  had  no  appetite,  was  nervous 
and  discouraged. 

"A  friend  advised  me  to  eat  Grape-Nuts, 
but  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  kept 
getting  worse  as  time  went  by. 

"  I  took  many  kinds  of  medicine  but  none 
of  them  seemed  to  help  me.  My  system 
was  completely  run  down,  my  blood  got  out 
of  order  from  want  of  proper  food,  and  sev- 
eral very  large  boils  broke  out  on  my  neck. 
I  was  so  weak  I  could  hardly  walk. 

"One  day  mother  ordered  some  Grape- 
Nuts  and  induced  me  to  eat  some.  1  felt 
better  and  that  night  rested  fine.  As  I  con- 
tinued to  use  the  food  every  day,  I  grew 
stronger  steadily  and  now  have  regained 
my  former  good  health.  I  would  not  be  with- 
out Grape-Nuts  as  I  believe  it  is  the  most 
health-giving  food  in  the  world."  Name 
given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 
Head  the  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs.     "There's  a  reason." 


The  smartest  car  ever 

put  on  the  market 


Mark  XLVIII  24-28  H.  P.  $3000 


Gasoline  Cars  for  1907 


/COLUMBIA  Gasoline  Cars  are  built 
^-^  of  the  best  materials  in  the  world 
under  the  most  advanced  methods  and 
processes  yet  discovered. 

Columbia  Crankshafts,  for  example,  are 
cut  from  a  solid  slab  of  Columbia  Special 
Chrome  Nickel  Steel,  costing  24  cents  a 
pound,  as  against  4  cents  for  machine 
steel  used  in  many  cars. 

A  crankshaft  is  the  backbone  of  an  auto- 
mobile. It  revolves  from  400  to  2000 
times  each  minute,  with  corresponding 
explosions  in  four  cylinders — thousands  of 
shocks  per  minute. 


fT^HE  Columbia's  selective  type  of  slid- 
-*-  ing  gear  Transmission — Gears  cut 
from  toughest  steel — I-beam  Front  Axle — 
Powerful  Brakes — and  the  new  Double 
Carbureter  providing  a  mixture  for  slow, 
and  another  for  high  speed  work — all  are 
features  in  keeping  with  the  Columbia 
policy  of  sparing  no  expense  to  bring  each 
part  to  perfection. 

The  resources  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  automobile  factory  in  the  world 
have  been  centered  1  pon  our  two  models. 
Mark  XLVIII  24-28  H.  P.  $3000,  and 
Mark  XLIX  40-45  H.  P.  S4500. 


Separate  catalogues  of  Columb'a 
Gasoline  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Car- 
riages and  Columbia  Electric  Commer- 
cial Vehicles  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Demonstration  by  appointment. 


Rigid  tests  have  proved  that  Columbia 
Crankshafts  are  able  to  withstand  a  strain 
of  twenty  tons  and  yet  not  produce  a 
permanent   "set." 

At  New  York  we  shall  exhibit  only  at  the  7th  National  Automobile  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  Jan.  12-19 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Branch:    1 34- 1 36- 1 38  West  39th  St.      Chicago  Branch:    1332-1 334  Michigan  Ave. 

Boston:  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co..  74-76-78  Stanhope  St.     Washington:   Washington  E.  V.  Transportation  Co., 

1 5th  St.  and  Ohio  Ave.        Mexico  City:  C.  L.  Seeger,  Primera  Humboldt,  No.  2.       M.  of  A.  L.  A.  M. 


eoal  Bills 

Reduced  25  per  cent 


BY  USING 


TDe  Powers  Heat  Regulator 


on  your  heating  plant,  whether  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  to  prove  its  worth  we  will  send  you 
one  on  trial.     Send  for  our  book,  it  is  FREE. 

37  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
113  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


THe  Powers  Regulator  Co., 


Readers  or  The  Literary  Digest  are  asted  to  mention  me  puoucation  wneu  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Economy  is  practiced,  com- 
fort is  increased,  and  work  is 
lessened  by  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys. 

They  cost  less  if  you  figure 
by  the  year  instead  of  by  the 
chimney.  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  add  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lamp,  and  it  is  taken 
care  of  with  half  the  bother 
when  fitted  with  a  Macbeth 
chimney. 

There  are  other  reasons.  The  Index  ex- 
plains them  and  also  tells  all  about  lamps, 
their  proper  chimneys  and  care.     It's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


BALSAM 

SAMTISSUE 

A  New 
Toilet  Paper 

Treated  with  aromatic 
Canada  U.ilsam,  which 
makes  it  the  softest  and 
strongest  toilet  paper 
Dade.      Antiseptic,     and 

< s  wrapped  In  parchment  in  sealed  cartons. 

Costs  no  more  than  common  makes— 10c,  15c,  26c. 

Fifty  Sheets  Free,  or  $1.00  worth  sent,  prepaid, 
anywhere  in  United  States  and  Canada,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO..  503  Glenwooo  Ave.  ,  Phu  aoelphib. 


««>«<.♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«♦...♦.♦♦♦♦»♦.>»«♦♦ 

■BB  CHEW... 

Beeman's 

The  Original 

Pepsin  * 
Gum  *  * 

Cures  Indigestion  and 

Sea-sickness.      .- 

All  Othera  are   Imitations.  [  [ 


Whitman  Saddle c 

Tho  ono  middle  nlwnyB  preferred  by 
discriminating  rldera.  It  Is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  wulilli-r's  art.  Correct 
in  rvery  line  always  oomfortabls  for 
(he  horse  anil  rider.  Complete  i-ntn- 
lognesent  tree,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  ami  women,  anil  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     Adih< 

n  The  Blehlbarh  Saddle  Co.,  101  Chambfrs  St.,  New  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Oo. 


for    1907. 

'lie'  ( Ibsuflsur'scholes, 
he  Owner'!  i»ru!i-,  I  tie 
tenter's  opportunity. 

I  t<ii  hills,  itntul 

BP|  I    IMi    \  I  loss 

— X  !,.  p,     I; 

wheel 
ise — 34  i   ■ 

I  mi  I  . 

Adiln..:     Illl      lUIIMHII.IIMIft     (  II.,    ill  .    lVorls,    III. 


Old   lli.nl,.    :iiul    MtlMllntl    limit-lit   null  Sold 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

November     30. — Scurvy     is     reported     to     have 

broken    out    in    the    Russian    famine    districts. 

Relief  work  is  halted  by  the  disappearance  of 

a  grain  buyer  accused  of  graft. 
December  1. — Wilhelm  Voigt,  Germany's  notorious 

"Captain  of   Koepenick,"   is  sentenced    to   four 

years'  imprisonemnt. 

December  2. — Six  hundred  and  eighty-three  sailors 
are  sentenced  for  complicity  in  the  Cronstadt 
mutiny. 

December  3. — Investigators  returning  to  St. 
Petersburg  from  the  famine  districts  report  that 
twenty  million  persons  are  facing  starvation. 

The  keel-plates  for  a  battle-ship  larger  than  the 
Dreadnought  are  laid  in  the  British  naval  yards 
at  Portsmouth. 

The  Spanish  Cabinet,  formed  November  29,  re- 
signs. 

The  report  that  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Persian 
throne  has  been  called  to  assume  control  of  the 
government  during  his  father's  illness  is  con- 
firmed. 

December  4. — The  Italian  Government  asks  for 
$182,000,000  to  improve  its  railroads.  The 
Finance  Minister  announces  a  surplus  of  $13,- 
000,000  in  the  annual  budget. 

A  new  Spanish  Cabinet  is  formed  under  the 
Marquis  de  Armijo. 

December  5. — Rear  Admiral  Nebogatoff  and 
seventy-eight  of  his  officers  are  put  on  trial  in 
St.  Petersburg  for  surrendering  to  the  Japanese. 

December   6. — The   French   Chamber  of  Deputies 

ratifies   unanimously   the   Algeciras   convention. 

Three  notebooks  of  the  poet  Shelley,  containing 

unpublished    manuscript,    are    sold    at    auction 

in  London  for  $15,000. 

Domestic. 

November  30. — The  blame  for  the  recent  wreck 
on  the  Southern  Railway,  in  which  President 
Spencer  of  the  road  was  killed,  is  attributed  to 
the  negligence  of  the  operator  in  charge  of  the 
block  station  at  Rangoon,  Va. 

Professor  H.  E.  Strobel  resigns  as  Bemis  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  to  become  general  adviser  of  the 
Government  of  Siam. 

December  1. — Three  hundred  masked  men  enter 
the  town  of  Princeton,  Ky.,  and  guard  the 
telephone  office,  police,  and  water-works  while 
they  burn  two  tobacco-factories  belonging  to 
the   trust. 

December  2. — Secretary  Root,  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  and  Oscar  S.  Straus  speak  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  memorial  window  for  John  Hay 
at  Keneseth  Israel  Temple  in  Philadelphia. 
Seven  negroes  are  shot,  three  of  them  fatally,  at 
Marietta,  Fla. 

December  3. — The  short  session  of  the  59th  Con- 
gress begins.  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Foraker  in 
the  Senate  offer  resolutions  calling  for  infor- 
mation on  the  case  of  the  discharged  negro 
troops. 

The  Supreme  Court  refuses  to  interfere  in  the 
cases  of  the  three  members  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  accused  of  the  Steunenberg 
murder. 

December  4. — The  President's  message  is  read  to 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  Japanese  situation  in  California  is  brovight 
up  in  the  Senate  through  a  resolution  offered 
by  Senator  Rayner. 

Floods  in  the  Chagres  River  stop  all  work  on 
the  Panama  CanaL  Colon  reports  considerable 
storm  damage,  and  communication  with  Panama 
is  cut  off. 

December  5. — Andrew  Carnegie  presents  to  Prince- 
ton University  a  large  artificial  pond,  called 
Carnegie  Lake. 
Secretary  of  War  Taft,  in  his  annual  report, 
strongly  defends  the  course  of  the  department 
in  discharging  the  negro  troops  concerned  in 
the  riots  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 

December  6. — In  his  annual  report  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Bonaparte  advocates  a  division  of 
the  department  into  four  sections. 

The  Senate  passes  the  two  resolutions  of  inquiry 
into  the  dismissal  of  the  negro  troops. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Exclusively  iirst  class  tours  leave  Chicago  January 
Kith.  February  ^th  and   March  2d  under  the   auspices 
of  the  Tourist  Department  of  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
and  N'orthwestern  Line,  for  California. 

The  trip  is  mad le  way  through.  Colorado,  Btop- 

oveis  ami  side  nips  at  principal  points  of  Interest   ill 
the  west      ah  expenses,  railroad  fare,  Bleeping  ear. 
dining  cai  and  hotel  accommodations  Included 
Itinei  <<  les  and  full  particulars,  write  to  B.  a.  Hutchison, 
it  Department, 21S Clurk St., Chicago,  ill. 
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A  SUITABLE 


m 


The  perplexing  question,  "What  shall 
I   give  for  Christmas?"  is  wisely    an- 
swered  by  people  who  have  adopted  the 
7   method  of  presenting 
f*  II  A    8AVI.\'«S    ACCOUNT 

'    to  children,  relatives  and  friends. 

Upon  receipt  of  one  dollar  or  more,  we  issue  a 
Certificate  of  Deposit  in  the  name  of  the  persona 
designated;  enclose  these  certificates  in  holiday  en- 
velopes and  mail  them  in  time  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation on  Christmas  Day. 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  «D"  BANKING  BY  MAIl 


/0WENSBORO  SAVINGS 

BANK  &   TRUST  COMPANY. 

jas.m.parrish.      0WENSB0R0,  KY. 


^odn. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup.  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Rest  fu  1  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolenefs  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send/or  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Read  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the  most  instructive 
book  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject  of 

BREATHING    AND    EXERCISE 

64  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  200,000  already  sold. 
Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  described  by  diagrams, 
etc.     Book  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  r-* 

P.  von  BOECKMAWN,  B.8. 
841  Rrlstol  Bldg.,  500  5th  Ave.  HewTork 


Cres( 


These   trade-mark    ens' 

(Former^ 

BARLE1 

Perfect  Breakfast 
PANSY    FLOUR^rtor 
Unlike  all^Ther 
Forsook 
FARWELL  &  RBINES, 


nes  on   every   package 
3RITS) 

ciwstals, 

Dej^fcHealth  Cereals. 
'as*y,  ^^ke   and    Biscuit 
ds.    ^k  grocers. 
pie,  write 
AnWOWN,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


THEBES!"  LIGHT 


The  only  100  Candle  Power  Light 
that  burns  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab- 
solute latisf action  during  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
No  Urease,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene,cheaper  than  kerosene.  Over  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
Best  Light  Co.,   92  B.5th  8l..Canton,0. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


MAN    W ANTES 

in  tlir  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS.  No  canvassing  or 
soliciting  required.  Experience  unneeessarj  if  bonest, 
ambitious  and  willing  to  lean  the  business  thoroughly 
by  mail  anil  become  our  local  representative.  Many 
make  Sum  to  $500  monthly.  Write  al  once  tor  full  par- 
ticulars, Address  either  office. 

NATIONAL    CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY    CO. 


Mill.-  ItS,  ■"••-  HiiiiImiiii  M 

(iiiiho.  li. i.. 


Suite  ESS,   1  Illl  "II-  St. 
>>  IMllM.ION.ll. C. 


.'.skill  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"S.  S.  S.,"  Yukon,  Okla. — (i)  The  sentence  "He 
broke  the  stick  into"  is  incomplete.  Into  what, 
pieces,  bits,  etc.?  But  "He  broke  the  stick  in 
two"  (pieces  understood)  is  quite  correct.  (2)  The 
correct  pronunciation  of  Les  Miserables  is  le  (e  as 
in  eight)  mi"  (i  as  in  machine)  ze-  (e  as  in  eight) 
ra'  (a  as  in  arm)  bl. 

"R.  C.  B.,"  New  York  City. — We  are  unable  to 
place  the  quotation  you  send.     It  is  not  Biblical. 

"L  S."  New  York  City. — The  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  finance  is  fi-nans' — i  short.  In  the 
Standard  Dictionary's  system  of  respelling  for 
pronunciation  the  so-called  long  i  sound  is  repre- 
sented by  ai^s  in  aisle  because  the  sound  is  a 
diphthongal  one  consisting  of  a  glide  between  a  in 
arm    and  i  in  machine. 

"E.  L.  J.,"  Augusta,  Ga. — Which  of  the  two 
following  sentences  is  correct?  'He  is  candidate 
for  councilman  from  the  First  District,'  or  'He  is 
candidate  for  council,   etc." 

Neither    is    correct.     An    individual    may    be    a 

candidate  for  the  office  of  councilman  or  may  offer 

himself  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  a  council. 

"F.  W.,"  St.  Paul,  Minn. — (1)  The  two  sentences 
you  give  do  not  mean  the  same  thing.  ' '  I  should  have 
liked  to  go  with  her"  implies  desire  to  go  (after  the 
person  spoken  of  has  already  set  out),  but  inability 
to  do  so;  while  "I  should  like  to  go,"  etc.,  implies  a 
desire  to  go  before  the  person  had  set  out.  "I  should 
like  to  have  gone,"  etc.,  is  incorrect.  (2)  One  may 
talk  or  speak  to  or  with  a  person. 

"C.  D.,"  Quito,  Ecuador. — "Why  are  do,  does,  and 
did  used  in  some  negative  and  interrogative  phrases 
but  not  in  others?  For  example,  why  do  we  say 
'Who  comes?'  'What  fell?'  'Where  do  you 
study?'      'How  does  he  work?' etc.  ? 

The  verb  do  is  an  auxiliary  used  chiefly  to  make  the 
statement  more  emphatic.  It  is  omitted  in  the  first 
three  sentences  for  the  sake  of  euphony  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  last  two  for  the  same  reason. 

"C.  R.  A.,"  Sheridan,  Wyo. — "Please  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  term  fourth  dimension." 

The  term  dimension  is  commonly  defined  as  any 
measurable  extent  or  magnitude,  as  of  a  line,  sur- 
face, or  solid;  especially,  one  of  the  three  measure- 
ments (length,  breadth,  and  thickness)  by  means 
of  which  the  contents  of  a  cubic  body  are  deter- 
mined. Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  space  is  tri- 
dimensional. The  possible  existence  of  higher  di- 
mensions of  space  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  discussion  among  modern  mathema- 
ticians. It  is  argued  that  since  points,  lines,  and 
surfaces  generate  by  their  motion  lines,  surfaces, 
and  solids  respectively;  a  figure  oi  four  dimensions 
may  be  generated  from  a  figure  of  three  dimensions. 
Hence,  'Iip  term  fourth  dimension. 

"A.  6.,  Lafayette,  Ind. — "Where  was  Masada 
and  how  is  the  name  pronounced?" 

Masada  was  a  strong  fortress  in  Palestine.  Its 
position  is  set  by  Strabo  near  the  Dead  Sea,  but 
Pliny  and  Josephus  place  it  on  a  rock  near  Lake 
Asphaltis.  The  name  is  pronounced  ma-sa'da  {a 
as  in  arm  in  all  syllables). 

GREAT    BEAR    SPIUNU    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  wade  it  famous." 


Watches  with 


a  Pedigree 


When  you  buy  a  HOWARD  Watch  you  have  a  watch  with  a  pedigree 
— a  watch  whose  origin  is  certified — accurately  adjusted  to  meet  every 
condition  influencing  its  time-keeping  qualities. 
The  HOWARD  Watch  is  cased  by  the  makers.     After  being  cased  it  is  again 
adjusted,  because  the  HOWARD  standard  is  so  high  that  even  this  slight  change  of 
condition  must  be  compensated  for  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the 

WATCH 

A  watch  perfected  in  this  way  is  far  more  accurate  than  one  that  is  put  into  a  case 
not  made  for  it  and  regulated  by  the  hairspring  regulator. 

Every  HOWARD  Watch  comes  to  you  complete — case  and  all — enclosed  in  a 
velvet-lined,  solid  mahogany  cabinet — accompanied  by  Certificates  of  Guarantee, 
giving  the  movement  and  case  numbers,  and  the  fixed  price  at  which  the  complete 
watch  is  sold  everywhere. 


Sold  by  all  dealers  at  following  prices : 


23  Jewels,  adjusted  in  Heat,  Cold  and  5  positions 
19  Jewels,  adjusted  to  llent,  Told  and  3  positions 
IV  Jewels,  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  3  positions 
17  Jewels,  adjusted  to  Heat  and  Cold       .      .       . 


I  IK  Gold  fuses  1  I.  K  Cold  Cases 
Extra  Heavy    |  Heavy 


Boss  ic  Crescent 

Killed  Cases 

Guaranteed  25  Yean 


$150.(11)  -i:::..nn  (92.S0 

127.00  112.00  oO.oO 

11I..00  95.00  52...0 

95.00  80.00  37.50 

Open  face  watches  $10.00  less  in  gold,  and  $2.50  less  in  filled  cases. 

For  full  illustrated  description  of  the  various  grades  send  for  the  " Hotiard   Watch  Book." 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY,  Hammer  St.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


(EDUCATIONAL! 


BLEES 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

College,  scientific  and  business  preparatory.      Abso- 
lutely fire-proof  buildings .      Grounds  cover  iooo  acres. 
$600,000    plant.       Tuition    $600    per    year. 
Col.  GEOHGE  R.  BURNETT,  L.  L.  B.,  B.  A.,  (West  Point  'SOi  Supt. 

Box  108  Macon,  Mo. 

(hhhTpibho  toners 

Earn  S5  to  sis  per  cay 

We  can  teach  yo\i  quickly 
BY  MAIL.  The  new  scien- 
tific Tune-a-Phone  method 
endorsed  by  highest  au- 
thorities. Knowledge  of 
music  not  necessary. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 
NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL,  135  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Fifth  Avenue,  Jen  Vork 
Recommends  teiichers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     WW.  O.  PKATT.  Mgr. 


Do 

You 

Write? 

25  West  42d  Street 


Instruction  by  mail  in  literary  and 
dramatic  composition. 

Courses  by  actual  practice. 

Revision,    criticism,    and    sale    of 
Stories,  Monologues,  Plays. 

Send  for  circular  (L). 

PICTON   &  BENNETT 

New  York  City 


'AN 


I 


INTRODUCTION     TO 

UNITARIANISM" 

by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Orothers,  and  other  Unitarian  ser- 
mons 9EXT  FREE  on  application  to  P.  0.  M.  Com- 
mittee, 2  Berkeley  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


PETER  MOLLER'S 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

IS  AGREEABLE  TO  TAKE 

is  digestible,  easily  assimilated,  and 
may  be  taken  continuously  without 
causing  gastric  disturbance. 

POT     UP    ONLY     IN      FL»T.     OVAL    BOTTLES 
BEARING   OUR     NAME    AS    SOLE     AGENTS. 

Schieffelin  <&  Co,.  New  York. 
™k^-^      "  HOW  TO  REMEMBER  " 

I  P/^BSP^fev     a  ^ent  f  ree  to  read<"r*  of  tbii  publication 


sre    no    greater    Intellectually 

your  memory.     Easy,  inexpen- 

Sr\^pj         sive.   Increases  income;  gives  ready 

>   memory    for  faces,   names,   business 

details,  8tudies    conversation;  develops  will,  public 

speaking,    personality.       Send    for    Free    Booklet. 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  751     Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


THERE   ARE    TWO    REASONS 

r  W  hy  we  send  our  Duplicator  on  10  days1  tria  I 

FIRST —  U  i  roves  Ol'H  t-nnfidence  m  the  machine 
SECOND — By  personal  n-e.  Vol'  can  \  oaitirely  v-!l,  before 
buying,  whether  n  meetayntir  requirement  .     E»ih  machine 
contains  16  feet  of  duplicating  surface  which  can  be    u«ed 
over  and  orer  Mc;un.     100  copir-p  from  pen 
written  and  .SO  copies  fmrn  tyt^  written 
original.     Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size, 
(prints   HU  x  13    in.)    $5.00. 
Take  advantage  of  our  trial  offer. 

FKI,I\  P.  D1DS  DlPl.inTOR  CO. 

Dans  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  Xew  Yor: 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

Send  for  FKKF.  catalogue  and  list  of 
over  4.000  churches  n>ins  our  cups. 
Sanitary  Communion  Out  lil   Co. 
54th    Street,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  MAKES  A 
MOST  ACCEPTABLE  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT.  The  Citizen's  Savings  &  Trust 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  the  oldest  and 
largest  trust  company  in  Ohio,  with  assets 
of  Forty-two  million  dollars,  opens  ac- 
counts by  mail  for  gi.oo  or  more  at  4  per 
cent,  interest  in  the  names  of  any  children, 
relatives  or  friends  designated,  mailing 
the  bank  books  in  holiday  envelopes  so 
that  they  will  be  delivered  on  Christmas 
Day.      Send  for  booklet  "18"    "Banking 

by  Mail." 

SFECIAL  XMAS  OFFER 
FqR  FASTIDIOUS  SMOKERS. 

25  Lutz  quality  cigars  for  $2.2$.  Because 
I  sell  to  customers  direct  by  mail,  I  can  offer 
you  at  this  price  a  better  smoke  than  the  best 
two-for-a-quarter,  imported  cigar  you  ever 
tried.  I  get  the  cream  of  the  crop,  cured 
just  right,  and  mellowed  with  age— conse- 
quently I  guarantee  satisfaction,  or  your 
money  back. 

Send  check  or  money-order. 
A.  C.  LUTZ,  32  Atwater  Bldg  , 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HERE  YOU  ARE-ORDER  AT  ONCE 
LARGE  XMAS  BELLS 
We  have   the  largest  and  prettiest  red, 
white  and  blue,  red  and  green,  or  red  Xmas 
Bells  in  the  country. 

Bells  7  inches  high      -    5c. 
Bells  14*4  inches  high  -  15c. 
Bells  19  inches  high  -  29c. 
Sent  prepaid  at  these  prices.     The  pret- 
tiest Holiday  Decorations  for  the  house. 
RosenbaumCo.  (Dept.  A-21)  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
"  A   Study  of  Shakespeare."     The  best 
Christmas  present.  Educational  value.  Send 
one  to  all  your  friends.     Price  only  50  cents. 
Order  early.    The  Shakespeare  Club,  Cam- 
den, Me.  

~ TH E  WIZARD'S  KNOT.  An  ingen- 
ious  puzzle  guaranteeing  carloads  of  fun  and 
entertainment  for  young  and  old.  A  superb 
Christmas  gift.      See  issue  of  November  17. 

HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


The  present  advertising  manager  of  Pom- 
peian  Massage  Cream  for  personal  reasons 
desires  to  make  anew  connection.  His  ex- 
perience in  general  sales  promotion  and  in 
the  upbuilding  of  business  has  been  wide  and 
uniformly  successful.  He  desires  a  connec- 
tion based  on  salary  and  a  share  in  increased 
profits  over  and  above  present  earnings.  To 
interested  persons  he  will  furnish  a  com- 
plete record  of  his  work.  Address  John 
Cogan,  2128  W.  100th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Local  Representative  wanted.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  if  honest,  ambitious  and 
willing  to  learn  our  business  thoroughly  by 
mail.  Large  income  assured.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Address  either  office. 
National  Co-operative  Realty  Co.,  448  Athe- 
naeum Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  448  Maryland 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.    

MANAGERS  wanted  in  connection  with 
our  system  of  stores  in  principal  Pacific 
Coast  cities.  High-grade,  forceful  men 
with  selling  ability,  address  Pacific  Syndi- 
cate Stores  Company,  103 1  Ellis  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

B<  tOKKEEPERS,  lean  qualify- you~by 
mail  to  earn  $100  to  $500  monthly  as  audi- 
tors or  public  accountants.  Simple,  practi- 
cal, sure.  Get  free  book  "  Advanced 
Accounting."  L.  R.  Stelle,  M.  I.  A.  P.  A., 
317  Mears  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


LEARN  Scientific  Business  Letter-Writ- 
ing by  mail  from  man  who  built  up  half-a- 
million-dollar  business.  Big  demand  for 
correspondents.  Prospectus  free.  Page-Davis 
School  of  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  31,  Chicago 

POSITIONS  NOW  OPEN  for  Sales- 
men,  in  any  high-grade  line  on  straight  sal- 
ary basis.  Write  to-day,  stating  experience. 
Hapgoods,  v.5- v>7  Broadway,  New  York. 

IMPORTANT  We  will  publish  in  Suv 
uary  a  Medical  Encylopedia  for  Family  Use, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  living  medical  speciaists  of  recog- 
nised ability.  We  want  live  hustlers  with 
some  capital  to  art  as  District,  Comity  and 
State  Agents  for  this  ,\V."  H'i<rk.  Forpar- 
tuulars,  address  A.  Dingwall,  Mgr.  Sub- 
cription  B00V  Dept  ,  1  unx&  w  agnails  Com- 
pany, 44  to  60  East  yd  Street,  New  York. 

HOME  UTILITIES 

B  machine, 

Block, 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

I  WANT  A  MAN  WITH  BRAINS 
to  become  the  president  of  my  Company  and 
back  it  financially  in  developing  a  mercan- 
tile business  having  an  unlimited  field  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  South  America. 
At  least  two  years'  time  must  be  expected  for 
development ;  one  year  will  place  it  on  a  pay- 
ing basis.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  man 
with  money,  common  sense,  confidence,  and 
staying  qualities  to  associate  with  one  hav- 
ing ideas  that  will  produce  results.  No 
pessimists,  old  fogies,  dyspeptics  or  curiosity 
seekers  need  reply.  Quick  action  required. 
References  exchanged.  Charles  D.  Depan, 
Personal,  68  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE 
CLEANING.  For  sale.  Portable  Com- 
pressed-Air House-Cleaning  Wagons  and 
Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to 
operate  in  cities  of  from  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upwards.  Each  Portable  Clean- 
ing Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from 
$50  to  $70  per  day,  at  a  cost  ot  about  $8  per 
day.  Capital  required  from  $2,000  upwards. 
Stationary  Residential  Plants  also  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operat- 
ing our  system.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  will  prosecute  all  infringers. 
State  references.  Address  General  Com- 
pressed Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4408  Olive  St.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

MAKE  MONEY  BY  MAIL.  —  Only 
spare  time  and  little  cash  required  to  start. 
We  teach  you  the  mail  order  business  by 
mail,  thorough,  practical  instruction  gleaned 
from  experience  of  poor  men  who  have  be- 
come rich.  If  you  are  tired  of  being  a  drudg- 
ing nobody,  let  us  show  you  how  to  start  and 
develop  a  big  paying  business  of  your  own. 
Write  now. 

MAIL  ORDER  LYCEUM, 
233  Spruce  St., 

Scranton,  Pa. 


MINING— Excellent  facilities  and  thor- 
ough organization,  to  enable  intelligent  and 
profitable  investment  in  high  class  Nevada 
Mines  and  stocks.  Reliable  information 
bureau.  SWASEY  &  CO., 
25  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

A.  FEW  DOLLARS  will  start  a  prosper- 
ous mail  order  business  ;  we  furnish  cata- 
logues and  everything  necessary ;  by  our 
easy  method  failure  impossible.  Milburn- 
Hicks.  720  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


RXAL  ESTATE 


TWENTY  LOTS  in  New  York  City.  A 
plot  containing  more  than  twenty  lots,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Bronx,  two  minutes' 
walk  from  Subway  station,  can  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  figure  and  on  easy  terms. 
Particulars  given  only  on  personal  applica- 
tion to  attorney  for  owner,  Room  121 1,  56 
Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 

~NEW~EN GLAN D~FARMS,  summer 
homes,  hunting  camps  and  country  real  es- 
tate of  every  description.  Circularfree  upon 
receipt  of  address.  Dept  27.  P.  F.  Leland, 
113  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Aiken  oeason — Seventy  furnished  cottages 
to  rent;  all  sizes  — five  to  thirty  rooms — mod- 
ern conveniences.  Send  for  diagrams,  etc., 
to  John  Laird  &  Son,  Aiken,  So.  Carolina. 


MUSICAL 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  in  high-grade 
upright  pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments  : 
12  Steinways  from  $350  up;  6  Webers  from 
$250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up;  7 
Knabes  from  $250  up ;  3  Chickenngs  from 
#250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Up- 
rights, $75  up ;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor 
Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We 
ship  everywhere  on  approval. 

SONG  WRITERS— Your  poems  may  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  Send  them  to 
us  for  the  music.  Accept  no  offer  before 
reading  Music,  Song  and  Money.  It  is  free. 
Hayes  Music  Co.,  266  Star  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Song-Poems  and  musical  manuscript  ar- 
ranged. Music  composed.  Publication  se- 
cured. Cash  or  royalty  if  available.  Wain- 
wright  Music  Co.,  78,36  Evergreen  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT- 

POSTAL  TYPEWRIT]  R  ty.  Only 
real  typewriter  at  low  cost.  Combines  Uni- 
versal Keyboard  ;  strong  manifolding,  mime- 
ograph stencil  cutting,  visible  writing,  inter- 
changeable type,  print,  from  ribbon  Im- 
perfei  t  alignmi  nt  Impossible.  Will  stand 
hardest  weai  ;    practically    accident  proof. 

wanted.       Writ.      Postal    Typewriter 

(  "  ,  I  topi    1  .  N  orwalk,  Conn. 


BOOKS,  STAMPS.  COINS 
AND  CURIOS 


MAGAZINES,  newspapers  and  all  peri- 
odicals at  lowest  club  prices.  Our  catalogue 
contains  a  list  of  3,000  periodicals  and  com- 
bination offers.  A  handy  magazine  guide, 
40  pages  and  cover,  sent  free  for  the  asking. 
Address  J.M.  Hanson's  Magazine  Agency, 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

The  North  American  Review — now  pub- 
lished twice  a  month-  makes  a  special  rate 
of  $3.25  to  Clergymen  and  Teachers — to 
others  $5.00  a  year.  A  most  serviceable 
Christmas  present  for  your  pastor.  Address 
The  North  American  Review,  Franklin 
Square,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A  Handsome  Calendar 
The  Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  will  mail  you  on  receipt'  of  four 
cents  to  prepay  postage,  a  copy  of  their  1907 
Art  Calendar.  The  subject  is  the  famous 
painting  Rhoda  by  James  Fagan,  one  of 
America's  well  known  artists.  The  painting 
is  a  faithful  reproduction  by  the  three  color 
process  and  deliniates  a  very  attractive  type 
of  womanly  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  calendar  conceptions  of  the  year. 


IRISH  LITERATURE,  edited  by  Jus- 
tin McCarthy,  M.P.  and  others.  10  volumes, 
Y>  green  morocco,  published  by  John  D. 
Morris  &  Co.  at  $45.00.  Our  price  $15.00. 
SEND  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG. 
McDevitt-Wilson,  i  Barclay  St.,   N.  Y. 

"Confessions  of  a  Drone,"  by  Patterson, 
a  book  by  London  and  one  by  Sinclair,  with 
other  socialist  literature,  in  all  228  pages, 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO., 

270  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago. 


EVERY  FAMILY  has  old  books,  docu- 
ments, engravings:  Many  such  are  extremely 
valuable.  Upon  receipt  of  $1.00  I  will  mail 
you  a  condensed,  comprehensive,  official 
guide  to  their  market  value.  Dr.  MILLER, 
8  East  32d  Street,  New  York. 


SEA  SHELLS.— Your  collection  will  be 
more  valuable  if  you  know  the  names.  Cat- 
alogue illustrating  and  describing  hundreds 
of  rare  and  curious  shells  mailed  free.  Iowa 
Bird  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL  SOUVENIR  BOOK,  il- 
lustrated. "  VIRGINIA  —  1607  —  1907." 
Fifty  cents  postpaid.  William  H.  Stewart, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


Save  money  on  your  magazine  subscrip- 
tion. Our  new  Catalogue  is  now  ready. 
Write  for  it.  Harding  &  Fitzgerald,  134  W. 
9th  St.,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES  in  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH,  and  ITALIAN  taught  at 
home.  Prepared  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer, 
Ph.D.,  President  of  the  New  England  Col- 
lege of  Languages.  Text-books  furnished. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  postal. 
Massachusetts  Correspondence  Schools,  194 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

~  M  ECHANICALDRAWING  taught  at 
home.  Course  comparable  to  that  given  in 
leading  technical  school.  Books  furnished. 
Cat.  sent  on  receipt  of  postal.  Massachu- 
setts Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Authors 

YOU  MAY  NEED  services  of  Literary 
Advisers,— want  MSS.  perfected,  typewritten, 
sold  on  commission, — require  instruction  in 
authorship, --wish  writing  done  for  you.  We 
can  serve  you  efficiently.  Booklet.  Authors' 
Revision  Bureau,  2400  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Patents 

Patents  that  PROT  ECT-Our  three  books 
for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
Stamps.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Rooms  18  to 
28  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Es- 
tablished 1869. 

I  SELL  PATENTS ;  to  buy  or  having 
ene  to  sell,  write  Chas.  A.  Scott,  703  Mutual 
Life  Bldg,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Entertainments 

THE  ENTERTAINMENT  SHOP, 99 
4th  Avenue,  New  York,  is  headquarters  for 
Plays,  Games,  Favors  and  Entertainment 
Supplies  of  every  description.  Novelties  for 
Children's  Parties,  Grab  Bags,  Xmas  Trees, 
Presents  and  for  Sale  at  Fairs.  Write  for 
Catalogue.    Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Current  Topics  Library 

Writers,  Speakers,  Students,  Artists,  Pub- 
lishers. Invaluable  assistance.  Calls  or 
correspondence.  The  Search-Light  Infor- 
mation Library's  millions  of  up-to-date  arti- 
cles, clippings,  pictures,  covering  everything. 
24-X  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Photography 

PHOTO-FINISHING  for  Amateurs, 
promptly  by  mail.  Highest  Grade  Work, 
Best  Materials.  Enlarging  a  Specialty. 
Write  for  Price  Card.  Special  Offers. 
Sample  Print.  Robert  Johnston,  Dept.  L. 
Kodaks  and  Supplies,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Vacuum  Cap. 

OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  a  few 
minutes  each  day  draws  the  blood  to  the 
scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circulation, 
which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new  healthy 
growth.  Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee.  Write 
for  free  particulars.  The  Modem  Vacuum 
Cap  Co.,  594  Barclay  Block,  Denver.  Col. 


The  Attached  Coupon  Means 

A  SAVING  OF  25% 

=  TO  YOU  = 

The  extensive  patronage  which  these  columns  have  received  from  their 
inception  justifies  us,  we  believe,  in  placing  them  on  a  permanent  basis.  They 
are  no  longer  an  experiment:  they  are  a  fixture. 

We  are,  therefore,  accepting  advertising  at  the  new  rate  of  65  cents  per 
line,  the  old  introductory  rate  of  50  cents  per  line  having  been  abolished. 

To  give  you  One  more  Opportunity,  however,  we  will  accept  orders 

for  our  issue  of  December  29th,  at  the  old  low  rate,  provided  this 

coupon  and  remittance   iccompany  ihe  order. 

This  is  positively  the  last  chance  which  will  be  offered  to  obtain  space  for 
less  than  65  cents  per  line. 


MAIL  THIS  CCUPCN  TO-DAY. 
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Please  insert  enclosed line  advertisement  in  your  issue   of  December 

2<)th.     I  enclose  $.  .  . in  payment  for  same. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


AMERICAN    VIEWS   OF   THE    FRENCH 
SEPARATION. 

RELIGIOUS  peace  in  France  is  now  expected  by  our  press 
as  a  result  of  the  more  conciliatory  attitude  taken  by  the 
Pope  and  the  French  Government.  The  confiscation  of  the 
church  property,  treated  in  our  department  of  Foreign  Comment, 
remains  a  fact,  but  it  is  believed  by  American  observers  that  it 
will  soon  be  possible  for  a  Frenchman  to  worship  without  feeling 
that  he  must  be  disloyal  either  to  his  church  or  his  country.  The 
Government  has  taken  steps  to  modify  the  Separation  law  to  this 
end,  and  the  Pope  has  said  that  "  the  Holy  See  is  not  opposed  to 
the  making  of  applications  under  the  law."  Thus  each  parish 
may  retain  the  use  of  its  church  for  religious  services  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  two  laymen.  As  our  daily  press  appeal  to  both  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  readers,  most  of  them  contrive  to  treat  the 
quarrel  over  the  separation  and  confiscation  without  expressing 
any  opinion  beyond  saying  that  it  is  too  bad,  and  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  civil  war,  and  they  hope  all  will  be  for  the  best,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  writes 
a  two-column  editorial  without  blaming  anybody  in  particular; 
and  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  declares  that 
"  there  can  be  no  question  that  both  Pius  X.  and  the  Government 
of  France  are  acting  within  their  rights."  The  Baltimore  News, 
however,  published  in  a  strongly  Catholic  city,  blames  the  French 
Government  for  not  proceeding  with  more  consideration  for  prop- 
erty rights;  and  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  intimates  that  Pius 
X.  has  shown  a  lack  of  statecraft  in  the  present  crisis.     It  says : 

"In  Leo  XIII.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  a  statesman  at 
the  Vatican.  In  Pius  X.  she  has  a  saint.  Statesmen  are  all  for 
compromise,  saints  are  foes  of  expediency.  If  Leo,  or  another 
like  him,  were  sitting  in  the  seat  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  certain  that 
matters  would  not  have  reached  such  a  pass  that  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  in  France  were  arrayed  against  each  other 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  as  they  are  to-day." 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  similarly,  thinks  the  "  inflexible  ideal- 
ism "  of  the  Pope  prevented  peace.     It  observes : 

"The  diplomacy  and  open-mindedness  of  Leo  XIII.  probably 
would  have  averted  the  present  situation.  The  early  popular  con- 
ception of  Pius  X.  as  a  'liberal '  or  'progressive  '  pontiff  has  long 
gone  by  the  board.  A  man  of  saintly  piety  and  limpid  purity  of 
character,  he  is  also  a  man  of  convictions  absolutely  fixt,  knowing 
no  compromise  where  a  point  of  faith  or  discipline  is  concerned." 

The  New  York  Sun  does  not  blame  the  Government  for  resent- 
ing the  church's  "assertion  of  superiority  within  its  jurisdiction," 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  believes  that  "  the  leaders  of  the  church 
in  France  who  advised  compliance  with  the  statutory  law  "  are 
"  better  able  than  the  Vatican  to  estimate  accurately  the  conse- 
quences to  organized  Catholicism  of  a  direct  challenge  to  the  pop- 
ular sentiment  behind  the  Government,"  and  should  have  been 
listened  to. 


The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  the  Government  is  right,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  editorial : 

"Sympathy  with  the  church  goes  no  further  than  to  desire  its 
spiritual  freedom  and  immunity  from  civil  dictation.  But  such 
freedom  and  immunity  seem  to  be  amply  guaranteed  to  it,  and 
not  to  be  threatened  by  the  new  law.  Sympathy  with  the  civil 
government  extends  to  a  desire  to  see  it  supreme  in  civil  affairs, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  such  supremacy  seems  to  be  disputed  and 
attacked  by  the  church  in  its  refusal  to  obey  the  civil  law  in  purely 
civil  matters.  The  Government  asks  the  various  churches  to  or- 
ganize responsible  bodies  under  the  civil  law,  just  as  all  other 
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POLITICO-RELIGIOl'S   COMPLEXION   OP   FRANCE. 

How  the  districts  voted  on  a  religious  question  in  1903.  The 
departments  in  black  were  Clerical;  those  in  white,  anti- Clerical;  and 
those  in  gray,  divided  jn  sentiment. 

—From  the  London  Graphic. 

corporations  and  associations  have  done  or  are  doing,  and  the 
church  refuses,  whereupon  the  Government  proposes  to  enforce 
the  law  by  taking  possession  of  the  churches,  just  as  it  would  take 
possession  of  the  offices  of  any  other  contumacious  corporation. 
That  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell. 

"  The  real  issue  is  not  whether  the  church  shall  or  shall  not 
accept  a  certain  form  of  organization  in  its  purely  temporal  affairs, 
for  the  form  to  which  it  objects  in  France  is  practically  identical 
with  that  which  it  has  long  accepted  and  under  which  it  has  en- 
joyed great  freedom  and  prosperity  in  other  lands.  It  is,  rather, 
whether  in  France,  where  the  church  was  long  superior  to  the 
civil  power,  the  church  shall  now  be  subject  to  the  civil  power. 
Very  much  the  same  issue  was  fought  out  some  years  ago  between 
the  State  and  the  army.  It  was  a  bitter  fight,  and  at  times  seemed 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Republic.     But  in  the  end  the  State 
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won,  and  not  in  our  time,  we  tliink,  will  the  military  powers  of 
France  venture  again  to  exalt  themselves  above  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Now  it  is  to  be  seen  whether  the  church  can  succeed 
where  the  army  failed, and  whether  the  authority  which  should  be 
purely  spiritual  is  also  to  be  temporal— whether  France  is  also  to 
be  governed  in  civil  processes  at  Paris  or  at  Rome.  The  news 
from  Fiance  will  be  watched  with  grave  anxiety,  and  yet  with 
some  degree  of  assurance  that  in  the  end  all  must  come  right. 
The  Government  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  as  resolute  as  it  has  been 
tactful  and  conciliatory,  and  it  unquestionably  is  supported  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people.  Under  such  circumstances 
its  determination  to  endure  no  hierarchical  imperium  in  republica 
must  certainly  prevail,  tho  it  may  be  at  a  cost  which  both  France 
and  the  world  would  wish  to  spare." 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  a  long  and  interesting  statement  given  out 
on  Thursday  of  last  week,  declares  that  the  American  people  do 
not  rightly  understand  what  the  French  Government  is  doing. 
They  are  not  merely  separating  Church  and  State,  he  says : 

"  I  am  weighing  my  words,  and  I  say  with  deliberate  conviction 
that  the  leaders  of  the  present  French  Government  are  actuated 
by  nothing  less  than  hatred  of  religion.  We  have  no  spirit  akin 
to  theirs  in  this  country.  We  have  here  much  indifference  to  re- 
ligion, but  we  have  no  body  of  men.  no  great  party,  that  makes  it 
a  chief  aim  to  weaken  the  power  of  religion,  and  if  possible  ut- 
terly to  destroy  it  out  of  the  land." 

In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  atheistic  expressions  from  French 
governmental  leaders,  including  the  following  from  Mr.  Briand, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  : 

"The  time  has  come  to  root  up  from  the  minds  of  French  chil- 
dren the  ancient  faith,  which  has  served  its  purpose,  and  replace 
it  with  the  light  of  free  thought;  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea.  We  have  hunted  Jesus  Christ  out  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  insane  and  orphan  asylums  and 
law  courts,  and  now  we  must  hunt  him  out  of  the  State  alto- 
gether." 

T/ie  Register,  a  Catholic  weekly  published  in  New  York,  pro- 
poses that  the  18,000,000  Catholics  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada boycott  all  French  goods,  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  French  Government.  "These  Catholics  are  our  spiritual  kins- 
men, they  are  our  brothers  in  the  sight  of  God,"  it  exclaims,  and 
a  boycott  of  French  goods  that  would  reduce  French  exports  to 
the  tune  of  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  would  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  time.     It  adds  : 

"  Touch  the  pockets  of  France  and  you  strike  her  a  deadly  blow. 
Her  desire  to  confiscate  all  the  great  property  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  because  she  needs  the  immense  sums  for  her  greedy 
Government  and  her  internal  and  external  expenses.  Convince 
her  that  a  single  step  toward  the  fulfilment  of  that  sacrilegious 
purpose  means  a  crushing  blow  at  her  exports  and  manufactures, 
a  blow  that  will  be  relentless,  unremitting,  continual,  and  deadly, 
l  <;reat,  universal  Catholic  boycott  upon  French  goods  can  be, 
and  the  position  of  the  Catholics  of  France  can  be  quickly  ame- 
liorated  

"  To  make  a  boycott  of  French  good.>  effective,  it  becomes  the 
first  duty  of  every  earnest  believer  in  this  form  of  expression  of 
atment  and  indignation  by  American  Catholics  to  ask  con- 
cerning every  product  that  he  does  not  absolutely  know  about, 
'Is  this  of  French  manufacture?'  If  the  answer  is  'Yes,'  the 
bolic  should  say,  'Then  I  do  not  want  it.'  Most  salesmen  or 
merchants  may,  perhaps,  ask  'Why?'    And  the  Catholic  should 

say, 'I    do  not  want  to  contribute   to  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
that  persecutes  my  religion.'    That  is  answer  enough. 

"There  is  a  compelling  power  about  cash  that  always  secures 
attention  from  business  people       No  good   business  man  wants  to 

id  upon  the  sensibilities  ol  his  customers.    The  moment  that 

er  or  any    numbei    of  customers   begin   to  refuse  all 

roductS    the    business   man  will   see   that  the  customers" 

'"d       I  [uirement  is  moral  firmness  on 

mei  .  .  . 

We  Cathol  :ount  upon  the  damaging  effect  of 

our  own  dii  •  entireh                          French 


products,  and  wt  can  also  depend  upon  the  energetic  assistance  of 
every  competitor  of  French  manufactures  as  the  result  of  natural 
laws  in  business." 


PROHIBITION   OF    NIGHT-WORK    FOR    WOMEN. 

THE  law  prohibiting  night-work  for  women  in  factories  has 
been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Appel- 
late Division,  by  three  against  two  voices,  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  the  Consumers'  League  are  anxious  to  have  the  matter  car- 
ried up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals — not  an  easy  thing,  as  the  appeal 
must  be  taken  within  thirty  days  by  the  Attorney-General,  with 
one  Attorney-General  just  leaving  office,  and  another  just  coming 
in.  In  a  situation  like  this,  the  case  may  be  left  in  the  lurch 
through  press  of  business.  The  league  bases  its  claims  on  sev- 
eral grounds,  alleging  that  night-work  is  more  exhausting  than  day- 
work,  that  the  nervous  constitution  of  women  makes  it  more  detri- 
mental to  them  than  to  men  ;  and  that  it  is  not  for  the  public  good 
that  the  next  generation  should  spring  from  sickly  mothers.  Night- 
work,  moreover,  exposes  women  to  greater  peril  with  regard  to 
moral  conduct,  and  it  is  neither  safe  nor  pleasaut  for  women  to  be 
traveling  the  street  during  the  hour  of  general  rest.  The  New 
York  Tribune  indorses  the  action  of  the  Consumers'  League,  and 
hopes  that  they  will  keep  up  the  fight  to  the  end.  Speaking  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  league  takes  its  stand  this  journal  says : 

"  Night-work  is  notoriously  less  healthful  than  day-work  for 
both  men  and  women.  Women  are  unquestionably  weaker  than 
men,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  maintained  that  what  is  physically 
harmful  for  men  at  the  best  is  much  more  harmful  for  women. 
Social  conditions  also  render  it  so.  Women  can  not  safely  be 
about  at  night  as  men  can.  They  are  subject  to  insult  and  to  un- 
healthful  moral  inrlences.  They  can  not  go  to  and  from  their 
work  at  night  as  comfortably.  Transportation  facilities  are  less 
adequate  at  night  than  in  the  day,  and  the  State  certainly  should 
have  a  right  to  protect  its  women  from  the  necessity  of  walking 
the  streets  in  the  night  hours,  or  waiting  about  unprotected  for 
infrequent  conveyances.  Furthermore,  the  great  body  of  women 
workers  in  factories  are  immature,  probably  half  of  them  under 
age.  The  State  assumes  a  serious  moral  responsibility  when  it 
permits  inexperienced  girls  without  proper  guardianship  to  work 
night  after  night  in  the  factories  and  to  walk  night  after  night 
through  the  streets  unprotected  and  subject  to  conditions  which 
tend  to  break  down  the  conventional  restraints  safeguarding  girls." 

Of  the  State's  duty  with  regard  to  this  condition  of  things  the 
same  journal  remarks : 

"  It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  mothers  of 
our  citizens  from  labor  conditions  either  physically  or  morally  in- 
jurious, and  any  narrow  limitation  of  the  police  power  or  any  ex- 
tension of  the  theory  of  freedom  of  contract  and  sacredness  of 
property  right  which  leaves  women  and  children  at  the  mercy  of 
industrial  conditions  that  sap  their  vitality  is  a  serious  menace  to 
the  nation,  which  should  be  met,  if  need  be,  by  constitutional 
amendment.  This  protective  movement  has  encountered  serious 
obstacles  in  the  courts  hitherto,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  discour- 
agement, and  happily  the  present  decision  is  not  final  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  court  gives  reasonable  ground  for  hope  that  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  the  law  will  finally  be  sustained.  Even  if  it  is 
not,  the  effort  to  safeguard  women  in  factories  should  be  con- 
tinued." 

The  Evening  Mail  (New  York)  thinks  that  the  law  asked  for 
by  the  league,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  will  prove  a  set-back 
to  the  "advanced-woman"  and  "equal-rights"  theory,  and  ob- 
serves : 

"The  Consumers'  League  .  .  .  will  carry  the  case  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  If  the  latter  upholds  the  law  it  will  be  doing  a  salu- 
tary thing,  yet  it  will  be  saying  in  effect  that  the  rapid  entrance 
of  American  women  into  industry  is  not  to  result  in  that  condition 
of  complete  economic  independence  for  the  sex  which  'advanced 
women"  desire.  They  will  still  be  a  class  apart,  women  rather 
than "hands 
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'    FORTY-THREE   LONG  STOCKINGS  A-HANGIN'   ON   THE  WALL." 

Isn't   it  punishment  enough  for  President  Smith  of  the  Mormon  Church  to  have  forty-three 
children  at  Christmas-time,  without  fining  him  $300  ? 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/^™^. 


WHO  SAYS  THERE    IS   NO  SANTA   CLAL'S  ? 

— Jamieson  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


CONGRESS   WILL   DEVOTE    MOST   OF   THE     SESSION     TO     PASS- 
AGE   OF  APPROPRIATION    BILLS  AMOUNTING  APPROXIMATELY 

TO  one  billion  dollars.— News  Item. 

— Brewerton  in  the  Atlanta  Journal. 


—^t^r* 
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From  "Puck."     Copyrighted  1906.     By  permission, 

TRIMMING    THE    FILIPINO'S    CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


SHELL  OUT! 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 


Santa—"  If  this  car-shortage  doesn't  let  up.  I'm  stuck." 

May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


SANTA    CLAUS    IN    VARIED    DISGUISES. 
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THE   SENATOR   AND   THE   OCTOPUS. 

"*HAT  the  transactions  of  Senator  Bailey  (Hem.,  Tex.)  with 
J-  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  of  his  State  may  have  been 
entirely  innocent  of  all  wrong  is  not  denied  by  some  of  the  press. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  the  Senator 
was  remarkably  indiscreet  in  not  avoiding  "the  very  appearance 
of  evil  "  in  his  dealings  with  H.  Clay  Pierce,  president  of  the 
company.  Senator  Bailey's  long,  published  explanation  that 
vouchers  of  the  oil  company  bearing  his  name  were  merely  memo- 
randa of  personal  loans  from  the  president  to  himself  does  not 
seem  to  satisfy  the  public.  "The  killing  fact  is  that  Pierce  paid 
the  money  to  Bailey,"  asserts  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.).  The  only  safe  thing  for  a  man  in  the  Senator's  position, 
we  are  told,  was  to  avoid  entirely  any  deal- 
ings which  might  be  construed  as  these 
have  been. 

On  the  whole,  the  press  is  slow  to  accept 
the  Senator's  explanation  of  his  case  as  a 
vindication  in  full  of  the  charges  against 
him.  According  to  a  headline  in  the  New 
York  American  (Dem.)  the  present  revela- 
tion "  shows  Bailey  to  be  a  tool  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust."  And  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.),  while  not  calling  him  a 
"tool"  of  the  trust,  admits  that  in  spite  of 
his  categorical  denials  the  Senator  is  "  placed 
in  a  very  critical  attitude."  To  quote: 

"  Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  money 
he  was  receiving  as  a  loan  from  H.  C. 
Pierce  is  shown  to  have  been  furnished  by 
the  Waters-Pierce  Company,  which  was 
virtually  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Con- 
ceding that  he  did  not  know  it  and  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  duped  by  H.  C. 
Pierce,  the  argument  then  lies  against  him 
that  his  lack  of  comprehension  in  such  mat- 
ters would  derogate  from  his  capacity  to  fill 
so  high  a  station.  From  any  point  of  view 
it  is  a  very  unfortunate  case,  involving, 
apparently,  the  defeat  of  the  Senator  for  re- 
election." 

And  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.) 
contributes  this:  "Labored  as  is  Bailey's 
attempt  to  make  it  out  that  his  dealings 
were  strictly  proper,  one  can  not  help  feel- 
ing that  his  labor  is  all  in  vain  and  that  his 
own  words  convict  him."  This  paper  con- 
tinues its  arraignment  of  the  Senator  thus  : 

"  The  books  and  documents  show  that 
many  thousands  of  dollars  passed  into  Sena- 
tor Bailey's  hands  from  the  treasury  of  the 
company  just  at  this  period  when  he  was  offering  it  his  services. 
Some  of  the  money,  he  tells  us,  he  borrowed  and  paid  back. 
Since  the  books  do  not  show  that  he  repaid  these  loans,  he  is  re- 
duced  to  the  suggestion  that  probably  the  employee  of  the  com- 
pany to  whom  he  repaid  the  money  stole  it  and  never  gave  him  the 
proper  credit.  As  for  other  moneys  the  books  of  the  company 
show  he  received,  he  says  that  if  he  ever  received  such  sums  it 
was  not  for  work  done  for  the  oil  company,  but  for  work  tor  11. 
Clay  Pierce  personally." 

In  his  own  State,  where  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  I   nited  States  Senate  in  January,  the  question  of  his  impli- 

ion  in  the  oil  matter  assumes  considerable  political  significance. 
The  Houston  Post{ Dem.),  ho wevi  rts  that,  were  it  not  for 

his   political    enemies,  no   one   would   ever  have  made  an\   outcry 

::ist  the  Senatoron  this  pretext.     "  Eliminate  the  envy, hatred, 
and  ambition  from  the  pn  jitation,"  says  this  paper,  "  and 

bring  the  question  down  to  Bailey's  conduct,  and  there  would 


SENATOR    BAILEY, 

Whose  transactions  with  a  Standard-Oil  magnate, 
he  insists,  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  moral  break- 
down. 


be  nothing  to  fight  over."  And  further  we  read,  "what  gives 
vitality  to  the  matter  is  the  hope  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
to  feed  a  prejudice,  issuing  from  jealousy  or  personal  hatred,  from 
political  intrigue  or  from  a  gnawing  political  appetite."  In  the 
opinion  of  this  paper  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bailey  fully  explains 
the  circumstantial  evidence  against  him  and  is  a  complete  vindi- 
cation. In  these  words  it  further  impugns  the  motives  of  his 
detractors : 

"  Senator  Bailey  repeatedly  stated  during  the  autumn  that  he 
had  represented  Mr.  Pierce  personally  in  several  transactions  for 
which  he  accepted  fees,  and  his  personal  transactions  are  not  a 
proper  subject  to  be  included  in  an  action  of  the  State  against  an 
offending  corporation.  All  of  these  matters  are  made  so  clear  by 
the  Senator's  statement  that  none  but  enemies  who  are  gangrened 

with  hatred  and  jealousy  can  challenge  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  anything  could  ever  appease 
their  wrath. 

"  They  have  simply  made  themselves 
ridiculous.  This  of  itself  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  for  the  discreditable  manner  in 
which  a  branch  of  the  State  Government 
has  been  invoked  to  bolster  a  cause  which 
the  people  of  Texas  have  already  repudi- 
ated in  disgust." 


Of  similar  mind  is  the  Fort  Worth  Recoid 
(Dem.).  The  charges  against  the  Senator 
are  being  pushed,  it  says,  by  the  political 
opposition,  which  will  soon  doubtless  "  make 
known  its  plan  of  battle  and  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  candidate  who  has  been  se- 
lected to  lead  the  fight." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  -Dallas News( Ind.) 
resents  these  insinuations.  "  If  all  the 
things  charged  against  Senator  Bailey  were 
untrue  or  even  unproven,"  it  urges,  "then 
it  would  be  proper  to  consider  the  motives 
behind  the  charges."  But  giving  regard 
"  only  to  such  matters  as  Senator  Bailey 
himself  admitted  to  be  true  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  admitted  them  to  be  true," 
this  paper  finds  grounds  enough  for  believ- 
ing him  "unfitted  to  represent  the  people 
of  Texas."  Even  more  vigorous  is  the  op- 
position of  the  Houston  C/ironicle  (Dem.i, 
which  paper  dissects  the  Senator's  ex- 
planations and  dimisses  them  summarily 
as  "a  much  stronger  argument  against 
Joe  Bailey,  candidate  for  reelection  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  than 
anything     The  Chronicle  itself  would    care 


to   say."     And   thus  it  concludes: 

"There  is  no  need  for  any  further  discussion  of  the  matter. 
There  is  no  need  for  Mr.  Bailey  to  make  any  further  explanation, 
and  no  necessity  for  the  Attorney-General  of  Texas  to  even  an- 
swer Mr.  Bailey's  last  letter.  Joe  Bailey  himself  has  sustained 
the  Attorney-General,  and  he  has  sustained  the  people  of  Texas 
who  demand  his  retirement. 

"  He  has  charged  against  himself  far  more  than  The  Chronicle 
has  ever  charged.  He  has  put  himself  in  a  worse  light  before  the 
people  of  this  State  than  any  newspaper  or  any  speaker  has  ever 
dared  to  place  him. 

"  Let  us,  therefore,  be  done  with  charges  and  counter-chaiL; 
Let  the  criminations  and  recriminations  end.     Let  us   engender 
no  further  animosities. 

"  Furthermore,  let  us,  for  the  honor  and  good  name  of  Texas, 
wipe  out  the  incident  as  soon  as  possible,  elect  some  worthy  man 
as  United  States  Senator,  and  proceed  to  again  put  the  State's 
political  honor  above  all  else." 
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MRS.   STOREK, 


"The  American  ambassadress,"  who  re- 
quested a  Cabinet  position  for  her  husband  and 
a  red  hat  for  Archbishop  Ireland. 


THE    ROOSEVELT-STORER 
CONTROVERSY. 

/""^VN  the  whole  the  press  of  the  coun- 
^-^  try  seem  agreed  that  while  there 
is  much  to  make  the  thoughtless  smile 
there  is  more  to  make  the  judicious 
grieve  in  the  way  the  public  has  been 
made  a  confidant  of  both  parties  in  the 
controversy  between  President  Roose- 
veltand  ex-Ambassador  Bellamy  Storer. 
While  probably  not  one  paper  in  a  hun- 
dred defends  Mr.  Storer's  course,  even 
more  general  appears  to  be  the  amused 
but  sincere   condemnation  of  the  part 

essayed  by  Mrs.  Storer  in  international  diplomacy.  "  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  pity  for  the  Storers  ;  they  are  and  have  been 
so  absolutely  wrong,"  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. Only  a  few  of  the  stronger  independent  sheets  venture 
far  from  the  personal  aspects  of  the  incident,  to  discuss  the  really 
significant  matter  which  looms  behind  it,  the  question  of  the 
interference  of  the  Administration  in  ecclesiastical  politics.  The 
superficial  facts  of  the  case  — which  make  up  "  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary episodes  in  the  annals  of  American  diplomacy,"  says 
the  Baltimore  Sun — are  as  follows:  While  Mr.  Storerwas  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain  he  and  his  wife— more  par- 
ticularly the  latter— manifested  more  zeal  than  discretion  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  from  the  Vatican  a  cardinalate  for  Archbishop 
Ireland  of  St.  Paul.  The  Storers  were  warm  personal  friends  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  who  also  was  friendly, 
in  his  unofficial  capacity,  to  the  cause  of  Archbishop  Ireland. 
Copies  of  two  personal  letters  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Mrs.  Storer, 
in  which  the  promotion  of  the  archbishop  was  warmly  advocated, 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Storer  to  Cardinal  Rampolla,  and  rumors  of 
their  contents  got  adrift  in  the  political  atmosphere.  In  the  mean 
time  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  become  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  these  rumors  threatened  to  be  a  serious  embarrassment  to  him 
and  to  his  party.  Later,  while  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary. 
Mr.  Storer  interviewed  the  Pope  on  Archbishop  Ireland's  behalf, 
claiming  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  President.  This  caused  fur- 
ther political  scandal,  and  drew  forth  a  letter  of  warning  and  ad- 
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ARCHBISHOP   IRELAMi. 

Whose  prospects  for  reaching  the  cardinalate 
are  thought  to  be  somewhat  jeopardized  by  the 
Roosevelt-Storer  incident. 


BELLAMY   STORER 


Who  finds  consolation  in  thinking  that  "  the  past 
lias-shown  that  few  men  can  differ  with  either  the 
wishes  or  the  memory  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  without  at 
once  becoming  a  scoundrel  or  a  liar." 


monition    from     President    Roosevelt. 
Two  years  later— in    1905 — Mrs.  Storer 
again  resumed   her  "pernicious  activ- 
ity "  in  the  cause  dear  to  her  heart  as  an 
American   Catholic,  this  time  drawing 
from  the  President  a  letter  of  stern  re- 
buke  for  "meddling,"  and    asking    a 
pledge  that  she  would  thereafter  regard 
the  limitations  placed  upon  her  by  her 
position    as   wife    of    an    ambassador. 
After   waiting  two   months  for  an  an- 
swer to  this  letter,  the  President  sum- 
marily   relieved   Mr.  Storer  of  his  am- 
bassadorship.    After  the  lapse  of  near- 
ly a  year  Mr.  Storer  presents  his   case   in   a   pamphlet  made  up 
of  extracts  from  his   own  and    his   wife's   personal   correspond- 
ence with  the  President,  with  explanatory  comment.     This  pam- 
phlet he  sent  to  the   President,   his  Cabinet,  and    to   the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  it  found  its  way  in  its  entirety 
into  the  newspapers.     In  consequence  President  Roosevelt  shat- 
tered another  precedent  and  replied  to  the  attack  by  a  letter  ad- 
drest  to  Secretary  Root  and  given  to  the  press.     In  this  reply  cer- 
tain citations  made  by  Mr.  Storer  are  supplied  with  their  context, 
other  letters  germane  to  the  discussion  are  added,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Storer's  assertions— namely ,  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  appeal  to  the  Pope— is  characterized  as  "untrue."     Tin's 
interesting  document  was  followed  by  yet  another  public  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Storer.     Says  the  Springfield  Republican,  turning 
to  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter: 

"  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  it  established  whether  or  not 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  seeking,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  Vatican  in  its  appointments  of  cardi- 
nals. Has  it  come  about  that  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  had  their  favorites  for  the  red  hat? 

"This  is  the  one  great  question,  the  issue  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, raised  by  the  Storer  episode.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  more  than  any  other  church. 
...  It  is  a  question  of  the  proper  relations  between  Church  and 
State  in  the  broadest  sense.  And  it  can  be  answered  in  this  coun- 
try only  on  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  mandate  that  Church 
and  State  have  spheres  separate  and  distinct  altogether.     It  is 
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highly  reassuring  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  denies  so  strongly  that  lie 
or  his  distinguished  predecessor  has  sought  to  influence  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  cardinal,  but,  in  view  of  the  great  public  impor- 
tance of  the  question,  he  will,  no  doubt,  feel  obliged  to  any 
one  who  may  show  to  what  extent  his  reply  to   Mr.  Storer  w;is 

inadequate 

"  But  the  crucial  case  is  the  allegation  by  Mr.  Storer  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  instructed  him,  an  American  ambassador,  to  tell 
the  Pope,  when  he  visited  Rome,  that  Archbishop  Ireland  was  the 
President's  friend  and  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  lie 
had  been  made  a  cardinal.  Mr.  Storer,  in  his  pamphlet,  gives  the 
French  translation  of  the  President's  words  which  he  read  to  Pius 
X.  on  December  2,  1903.  He  had  written  them  out  and,  as  he 
faced  the  Pope  in  the  audience,  he  read  from  the  slip  of  paper, 
since  he  did  not  venture  to  trust  his  memory.  If  Mr.  Storer  could 
offer  no  evidence  corroboratory  of  his  statement  regarding  this 
episode,  his  plight  would  be  a  sorry  one,  in  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent's contradiction.  But  the  disturbing  fact  is  that  he  is  sup- 
ported by  a  letter  which  Archbishop  Ireland  wrote  to  his  wife. 
The  archbishop's  testimony  sustains  Mr.  Storer's  allegation  that 
he  was  charged  with  a  message  to  the  Pope  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The    archbishop   saw   the    President  after  the  Storers'  visit  to 


pandora's  box. 

Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

Oyster  Pay,  and,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Storer,  the  archbishop  gave 
this  version  of  his  interview  : 

"  The  President  said  to  me, '  Mr.  Storer  lias  told  you  what  I  said  to  him  about 
you,  archbishop?' 

"  I  replied,  '  I  do  not  remember—' 

"  'About  his  going  to  Rome  ? ' 

"  I  -lid, 'No.' 

• '  Well,'  he  said , '  I  told  him  I  would  not  write  a  .letter  ;to  the  Pope  asking  for 
honors  for  you,  but  I  said  that  he  could  go  to  Rome  and  say,  viva  voce,  to  the 
Pope  how  much  I  wish  you  to  be  a  cardinal,  and  how; grateful  I  personally  would 
be  to  him  for  giving  you  that  honor.' 

"  Iii  his  reply  to  Mr.  Storer,  the  President  ignores  this  evidence 
by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  inquire  of  the  archbishop  whether  he  wrote  such  a  letter 
as  the  one  from  which  Mr.  Storer  draws  the  above  quotation. 
The  veracity  of  the  archbishop  is  above  dispute,  if  that  of  Mr. 
Storer  is  not.  As  the  case  stands,  with  the  archbishop  silent  and 
lently  not  disposed  to  repudiate  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Storer,  it 
ran  not  be  said  that  the  President's  reply  on  this  point  is  as  con- 
vincing as  it  should  be.  The  country  is  left  to  suspect  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  may  have  passed  the  bounds  of  discretion  in  his 
relations  with  the  Vatican." 

The  Boston  Transcript^  commenting  dispassionately  on  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the  Vatican,  says: 

ions  in  recent  years,  especially  since  our 
"i  the  Philippini      when  the  United  States  has  nego 
tiated  with  the  its  form  of  negotiation  has  been  mor< 


less  informal,  yet  carefully  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  any 
departure  from  our  constitutional  policy  of  complete  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  The  Storer  correspondence,  if  it  does  noth- 
ing else,  proves  the  wisdom  of  every  precaution  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding of  our  position.  The  elevation  of  Archbishop  Ire- 
land to  a  cardinalate  would  have  been  generally  regarded  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  approval,  as  the  promotion  of  a 
prelate  whose  Americanism  is  beyond  doubt,  and  who  would  be 
of  great  assistance  in  the  adjustment  of  the  delicate  relations  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  the  Catholics  of  the  Philippines. 
That  the  President  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  this  honor  be- 
stowed on  Archbishop  Ireland  he  makes  no  disguise.  He  could 
not,  and  did  not,  make  a  direct  request  for  this  promotion,  but  he 
did  not  conceal  the  gratification  it  would  afford  him." 

The  same  paper  adds: 

"The  whole  episode  is  unfortunate.  The  Storers,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  dissociate  the  ambassador  and  the  ambassador's 
wife,  were  unfortunate  representatives  for  a  great  republic,  which 
bars  all  relations  between  State  and  Church,  to  have  either  at 
Madrid,  which  is  Catholic,  or  at  Vienna,  which  is  on  the  shore  of 
that  sea  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue  whose  waves  flow  up  to  the  bar- 
riers of  every  European  chancellery.  Tactless  in  the  extreme, 
their  purpose  was  known  to  the  Vienna  aristocracy,  and  their 
scheming  appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  other  capitals 
as  marking  a  new  and  novel  departure  by  the  United  States  that 
was  worth  watching. 

"  No  one  can  read  this  correspondence  and  the  other  communi- 
cations reported,  as  these  have  now  appeared  in  three  instalments, 
without  realizing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  suffers  somewhat  from  that 
natural  enthusiasm  and  frankness  which  make  him  so  ready  to 
express  a  vigorous  opinion  on  all  the  vast  range  of  subjects  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  interest.  Everything  that  a  Presi- 
dent says,  or  a  man  who  becomes  President,  draws  the  bright 
light.  It  is  liable  not  only  to  be  quoted,  but  to  be  exaggerated. 
This  is  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  source  of  weakness,  but  of  the  kind  that 
necessarily  accompanies  the  qualities  that  make  him  powerful." 


SIMPLIFIED    SPELLING'S   "LOST   LEADER." 

OVER  the  President's  relinquishment  of  his  simplified-spelling 
order  the  newspaper  press  is  exultant,  facetious,  acquies- 
cent, profane,  almost  everything  but  judicial,  according  to  their 
lights  and  personal  temperaments.  In  withdrawing  his  order  to 
the  public  printer  to  issue  all  executive  documents  in  the  spelling 
recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  President  Roose- 
velt bowed  to  the  will  of  the  House  exprestjn  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Landis  declaring  that  hereafter  "  in  printing  reports, 
documents,  or  other  publications  authorized  by  law,  ordered  by 
Congress  or  either  branch  thereof,  or  emanating  from  the  execu- 
tive departments,  their  bureaus  and  branches,  or  independent 
officers  of  the  Government,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
shall  observe  and  adhere  to  the  standard  of  orthography 
prescribed  and  generally  accepted  in  the  dictionaries  of 
the  English  language."  The  assumption  seems  to  be  generally 
made  by  the  editorial  writers  that  the  movement  for  simplified 
spelling  has  received  its  death-blow.  On  the  other  hand,  Profes- 
sor Matthews  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "  the  decision  of  Congress 
is  offset  by  the  fact  that  all  the  standard  dictionaries  have  adopted 
the  new  spelling,  and  that  the  English  departments  of  most  of  the 
large  universities  are  behind  them."  The  President  still  adheres 
to  his  personal  predilection  for  the  new  forms,  and  it  is  reported 
that  he  will  continue  to  use  them  in  all  "  communications  which 
do  not  require  printing  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  any 
of  its  branches." 

Some  papers  look  upon  the  action  of  the  House  as  a  direct  re- 
buke to  the  President.  "It  is  a  reminder."  says  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  "  that  he  is  in  the  executive  chair  to  see  the 
laws  executed,  and  not  to  tell  American  citizens  how  they  shall 
spell."  "  This  noble  and  patriotic  Congress."  remarks  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  "  is  prepared  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  dictator  to  the 
last  ditch."    The  New  York  Tribune  recognizes  that  the  President 
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''had  no  thought  of  posing  as  the  final  arbiter,"  and  declares 
that  his  action  was  "  a  generous  giving  of  opportunity  to  the  'sim- 
plified-spelling '  proposals  for  self -justification."  To  nobody,  it 
adds,  is  their  failure  "  probably  more  obvious  than  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself." 

While  The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  remarks  that  "  in  all  seri- 
ousness, the  outcome  of  the  spelling  controversy  should  give  sal 
isfaction,"  the  Washington  Star  thinks  that  "in  some  ways,  this 
is  an  unfortunate  result."     It  adds: 

"That  there  is  a  pronounced  sentiment  in  the  United  States  for 
a  certain  measure  of  spelling  reform  can  not  be  denied  by  even 
those  who  are  most  outspoken  in  their  antagonism  to  the  Presi- 
dent's 300-word  order.  But  this  sentiment  has  not  gone  nearly  as 
far  as  that  order  prescribed." 

Had  the  order  stopt  short  of  such  innovations  as  "  thru  "  and 
"  thoro,"  continues  The  Star,  "  it  would  doubtless  have  appealed 
strongly  to  the  common  sense  of  the  country."  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  so  far  as  the  merits  of  the  question  were  discust  by  Congress, 
these  words  formed  the  principal  points  of  objurgation.  The  de- 
bate in  the  House  is  probably  most  fairly  characterized  by  The 
Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia),  which  says: 

"The  debate  upon  the  subject  in  the  House  was  more  interest- 
ing than  instructive.  Little  sympathy  with  the  simplifiers  found 
expression,  tho  most  of  the  members  who  spoke  were  more  con- 
cerned with  the  manner  of  the  attempted 'reform  '  than  with  the 
matter.  The  main  argument  was  a  practical  one,  based  on  the 
confusion  arising  from  having  some  public  documents  printed  in 
one  fashion  and  some  in  another.  It  was  also  argued  that  if  the 
President  had  authority  to  change  the  standards  of  orthography, 
some  President  might  equally  undertake  to  change  the  language 
in  which  public  documents  were  printed,  should  he  perchance 
prefer  Volapiik  or  Esperanto  to  English.  So  the  House  resolved 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  dictionary." 

Journalism,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  now  feels  itself  vindicated  for 
the  stand  of  opposition  it  has  all  along  taken.  So  at  least  we 
gather  from  its  self-appointed  exponent,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
whom  we  discover  saying  : 

"It  is  to  the  credit  of  journalism  that  it  refused  to  fall  in  with 
this  new  fad.  Here  and  there  an  eccentric  daily  or  a  priggish 
weekly  did  in  part  adopt  the  proposed  changes,  and  on  their  heads 
will  rest  a  measure  of  moral  responsibility  for  the  profanity  which 
they  aroused  among  readers.  We  hope  their  sins  and  the  sins  of 
others  with  which  they  are  chargeable  will  be  forgiven 
unto  them." 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    PEACE    PRIZE. 

"  TT  is  one  of  the  curious  incidents  of  an  otherwise  wholly  re- 
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markable  career  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  preacher  of 
the  strenuous  life,  the  disseminator  of  the  doctrine  that  there  are 
dangers  to  the  moral  fiber  of  a  nation  from  the  cankers  of  a  long 
peace,  the  militant  champion  of  a  large  army  and  navy  and  the 
wielder  of  the  'big  stick,'  should  be  crowned  as  America's  great 
pacificator."  In  these  words  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  states 
briefly  what  seems  to  be  the  most  frequently  recurrent  comment 
of  the  press  upon  the  bestowal  of  the  Nobel  medal  and  peace 
prize  of  some  $40,000  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  prize,  given  annually  to  the  person  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
a  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  has  done  the  greatest 
work  during  the  year  toward  the  advancement  of  international 
peace,  is  now  given  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  recognition  of  his  services 
in  terminating  the  Russian-Japanese  war.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  "original  conception  of  himself,"  as  the  New  York  Sun 
puts  it,  there  is  no  doubt  exprest  that  now,  by  his  aid  in  pacifica- 
tion of  these  two  belligerent  nations,  he  has  proven  himself  "a 
man  of  peace."  and  worthy  recipient  of  the  Nobel  prize.  His  part 
in  the  peace  negotiations  is  thus  reviewed  by  the  Minneapolis 
Journal : 

"The  President's  services  in  that  matter  went  beyond  his  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  ruler  who  could  possi- 


bly bring  the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries  together.  They 
go  to  the  actual  fact  of  peace  having  resulted.  It  is  historically 
true  that  1. either  party  expected  to  make  peace.  Count  Witte  was 
openly  and  airily  skeptical.  The  Japanese  representatives  were 
more  secretive,  but  whatever  expression  did  escape  them  was  no 
more  hopeful  than  that  of  Witte.  The  President  not  only  brought 
the  commissioners  together  and  happily  introduced  them,  but  he 
kept  in  close  touch  with  both  sides,  and  his  suggestions  from  time 
to  time,  made  not  only  to  the  envoys,  but  directly  to  their  govern- 
ments, assisted  materially  in  bringing  things  to  a  peace  focus  at 
Portsmouth." 

It  is  pointed  out  by  some  that  while  former  recipients  of  this 
honor  have  claimed  it  by  literary  or  parliamentary  activity  or  by 
alleviating  some  phase  of  warfare.  President  Roosevelt's  work 
was  of  a  different  order.     To  quote  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

"  While  all  this  writing  and  speaking  was  going  on,  fighting  was 
going  on  somewhere.  It  was  President  Roosevelt's  unique  dis- 
tinction, not  to  talk  of  preventing  war,  but  through  his  own  efforts 
actually  to  stop  one  of  the  most  destructive  wars  of  modern  times, 
at  a  time  when  the  combatants  were  not  exhausted  and,  but  for 
some  such  intervention,  would  have  prolonged  the  struggle,  with 


Mars—"  You  needn't  move  out  just  yet." 

—  Portland   Oregouian. 

ultimate  results  to  themselves  and  the  world  which  it  is  not  pleas- 
ing to  contemplate." 

One  feature  of  the  award  aroused  some  little  discussion.  This 
was  the  question  of  the  "  constitutionality  "  of  the  acceptance  by 
the  President  of  a  gift  from  a  foreign  country,  until  the  consent  of 
Congress  was  granted.  "  As  he  has  already  accepted  and  dis- 
posed of  it,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  "the  consent  of  Con- 
gress would  take  on  an  absurd  appearance  of  superfluity."  And 
this  paper  agrees  with  most  of  the  others  that  since  the  gift  is  out 
of  a  private  bequest,  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  even  a 
technical  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  disposal  of  the  money  prize  meets  with  univer- 
sal approval  in  the  press.     Of  this  the  Chicago  Tribune  says  : 

"It  is  the  President's  announced  purpose  to  devote  the  money 
to  the  establishment  of  a  commission  which  shall  undertake  a 
study  of  the  relationships  between  employer  and  employee  with 
a  view  to  bringing  about  more  harmonious  conditions,  the  income 
only  being  used  and  the  fund  being  kept  in  perpetuity  for  this 
purpose.  It  will  be  a  wise  extension  of  the  original  idea  of  the 
founder  of  the  prize,  the  commercial  warfare  being  as  important 
as  that  which  finds  expression  upon  the  battle-field." 

"  It  is  a  very  laudable  purpose,"  agrees  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
and  adds,  "  but  would  anybody  but  Theodore  Roosevelt  ever  think 
of  dedicating  a  Christmas  windfall  of  S40.C00  for  such  a  purpose?" 
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AMERICAN    INTERFERENCE   IN   THE  KONGO. 

HPHE  idea  that  we  are  "  the  Don  Quixote  of  nations"  and 
A  "should  go  about  tilting  at  windmills  in  the  endeavor  to 
rescue  the  clistrest  damsels  of  the  world  "  is  scouted  by  one  paper 
in  its  comment  on  the  Lodge  resolution.  This  resolution  proposes 
that  the  Senate  pledge  its  "  cordial  support"  to  the  President  in 
any  steps  he  may  take,  with  other  Powers,  "  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  and  reduce  the  evils  now  ex- 
istent there."  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  proprietor  of  the  "  Free 
State,"  is  discovered  by  the  New  York  American  to  have  main- 
tained a  costly  lobby  at  Washington  to  prevent  just  such  Congres- 
sional action  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Lodge  resolution,  and  it 
publishes  letters  to  show  that  the  recent  grant  of  large  rights  in 
the  Kongo  to  an  American  syndicate  was  intended  as  a  move  to 
gain  the  support  of  American  capitalists,  who  would,  in  turn, 
keep  Congress  quiet.  The  very  fact  that  Leopold  kept  this  lobby 
at  Washington  is  taken  by  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  as  proof  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  It  is  "a  defense  that  points  to  guilt,"  it  de- 
clares. Our  action  is  justified  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  on  the 
grounds  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  the  chief 
Kongo  product,  rubber,  and  that  the  United  States  was  the  first 
Power  to  recognize  the  Kongo  Free  State  and  give  it  a  standing 
in  the  family  of  nations.     It  says  : 

"On  all  these  accounts  ample  reason  exists  in  past  precedent 
and  in  the  present  situation  for  the  United  States,  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Lodge's  resolution,  to  join  with  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  in  insisting  on  an  international  investigation  (to  end,  if 
necessary,  in  international  supervision)  which  will  prevent  the 
pillage,  massacre,  and  outrage  which  have  been  in  progress  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  over  an  area  as  large  as  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks  similarly  : 

"  The  Christian  world  intends  to  bring  the  evils  to  an  end.  The 
United  States  will  join  with  other  nations  in  bringing  them  to  an 
end.  They  will  be  brought  to  an  end  as  surely  as  other  slavery, 
and  as  piracy,  were  brought  to  an  end.  The  ending  of  them  will 
be  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  missionaries,  the  explorers,  and 
the  scientists,  who  have  made  themselves  a  unit  to  expose  and  to 
abolish  conditions  that  are  unspeakable,  and  that  it  is  a  satire  on 
civilization  and  religion — or  a  defiance  of  both — should  ever  have 
become  not  only  possible,  but  actual." 

The  New  York  Tunes,  however,  which  is  the  paper  that  would 
regret  to  see  Uncle  Sam  turn  Don  (Quixote,  says  the  Kongo  evils 
are  none  of  our  business  and  avers  that  "it  really  will  not  do  to 
encourage  the  popular  delusion  that  because  anything  anywhere  is 
going  what  our  people  think  wrong,  therefore  our  Government 
should  and  must 'do  something.'"  Cardinal  Gibbons,  too,  de- 
clares that  the  present  agitation  is  due  to  "  religious  prejudice" 
and  a  desire  to  "grab"  the  Kongo.  Leopold  himself,  in  a  news- 
paper interview,  says  the  charges  are  without  foundation.  He 
has  made  no  money  out  of  the  Kongo,  he  says,  but  is,  on  the 
Contrary,  poorer  on  account  of  it.     As  for  the  cruelties  there  : 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been  cases  of  misjudgment  on 
the    part   of    Kongo   officials.      Most    likely  cruelties,  even  crimes, 

have  i»  en  committed.     There  have  been  a  number  of  convictions 
before  Kongo  tribunals  for  these  offenses.     I  do  deny  that  every 

possible,  has  not   been  made  to  stop  the  ill-treat- 
lives,  not  only  by  white   people,  but   by  natives  tliem- 

"N"  ii' nt   in   the  world   has  remedied  all   the  grievances 

witl  Dwn    jurisdiction       It    is  a   curious   fact    that  when   one 

to  produce  a  local  millennium  it  alwaj  -  on 
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of  more  interest  to  civilization  to  show  the  natives  that  Christians 
have  good  feelings  for  their  neighbors. 

"  Our  God  says  we  must  all  have  Christian  fellowship  one  for 
another.  Certainly  this  example  is  not  being  shown  the  blacks  by 
those  white  men  who  attack  the  Kongo  so  maliciously." 


PRACTICABILITY  OF   A   FEDERAL   CHILD- 
LABOR    LAW. 

ALTHO  the  need  for  reform  of  the  present  condition  of  child 
labor  in  this  country  is  almost  universally  conceded  by  the 
press,  the  reform  measures  proposed  by  Senator  Beveridge  and 
Senator  Lodge  are  almost  as  generally  looked  upon  as  failing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  What  Senator  Beveridge 
proposes,  as  summarized  by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "  is  to  pro- 
hibit by  law  common  carriers  doing  interstate  business  from  trans- 
porting any  products  of  any  factory  or  mine  employing  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age."  With  a  few  added  details  this  is 
practically  the  content  of  the  measure  presented  by  Mr.  Lodge. 

Discussion  of  these  proposed  remedies  hinges  mainly  upon  the 
question  of  their  constitutionality,  and  upon  the  violation  of 
States'  rights  which  it  is  urged  that  their  enactment  would  work. 
On  these  matters  the  New  York  Tribune  says : 

"Congress  has  no  direct  constitutional  authority  over  this  ques- 
tion of  child  labor.  The  several  States  have  it.  They  can  strike 
at  the  evil  directly,  honestly,  and  without  resort  to  a  subterfuge. 
They  can  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  and  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  their  labor.  But  instead  of  arousing  public  opinion 
against  the  sacrifice  of  childhood  to  greed — and  without  such  pub- 
lic opinion  no  law,  state  or  national,  will  be  effective — and  driving 
the  States  which  have  not  now,  or  do  not  enforce,  child-labor 
laws,  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  the  good  by  indirection." 

President  Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress  is  widely  quoted  in 
support  of  this  position.  "Each  State  must  ultimately  settle  the 
question  in  itsown  way,"  he  says;  but,  adds  the  Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle Telegraph,  "  that  he  is  in  complete  sympathy  with  extirpation 
of  the  evil  of  child  labor  "  appears  from  his  advocacy  of  "  a  dras- 
tic and  thoroughgoing  child-labor  law  "  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Territories.  On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Lodge  is 
thus  quoted  by  this  paper: 

"  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Government  to  make  laws  regu- 
lating labor  of  the  various  States,  altho  these  laws  ought  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  But  it  is  not  beyond  the  power 
of  the  National  Government  to  exclude  from  interstate  commerce 
goods  upon  which  child  labor  has  been  employed." 

In  spite  of  this  avowal,  the  press  fails  to  be  convinced  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure  until  it  shall  have  been  threshed 
out  in  the  Senate.  If,  however,  it  is  shown  to  be  constitutional, 
says  the  Chicago  Jo urnal,  "  public  opinion  has  been  so  profoundly 
stirred  that  the  bill  will  have  strong  support  and  ...  it  will  un- 
questionably become  law." 

That  national  action  is  the  only  logical  means  of  correcting  the 
present  evil  is  thus  pointed  out  by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel: 

"  There  is  evidently  no  uniformity  of  State  conscience  in  the 
matter,  or  at  least  the  temptation  to  tolerate  or  connive  at  the 
abuse  may  be  stronger  in  one  State  than  in  another.  In  some 
localities  it  seems  that  philanthropic  agitators  may  preach  and 
protest  until  the  crack  of  doom  without  effecting  what  has  been 
achieved  in  other  States  Therefore,  people  are  turning  to  the 
uniformity  of  national  legislation  as  the  sole  practical  recourse 
to  protect  children,  aid  citizenship,  and  save  from  commercial 
hardship  States  that  have  taken  the  lead  in  regulating  child 
labor." 

The   United  Mine-Workers'1  Journal  (Indianapolis i  advocates 

action  by  the  several  States  rather  than  a  Federal  law.  but  at  the 

same  time  U  welcomes  even  such  action  as  Senators  beveridge  and 

Lodgt  propose,  because,  as  it  says.  "  a  sure  and  most  certain  way 

.    this  child  slavery  is  to  initiate  the  legislatioi 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


WHO    IS   TO    BLAME    FOR   THE    FRENCH 
CHURCH    TUMULT? 

NOW  that  die  long-threatened  confiscation  of  the  church  prop- 
erty in  France  has  become  a  fact,  each  party  to  the  conflict 
is  blaming  the  other  for  the  result.  The  excitement  raging 
throughout  the  Republic  is  reflected  in  the  general  press,  and  the 
Government,  the  bishops,  and  the  Pope  are  in  turn  held  account- 
able for  the  present  condition  of  confusion  and  doubt.  Many 
journals  are  predicting  a  religious  war.  Diligent  search  fails  to 
discover  in  the  leading  French  political  organs  a  single  sentence 
in  vindication  of  the  Pope's  attitude  regarding  the  associations  of 
public  worship.  Premier  Clemenceau  is  reported  in  the  Liberti 
as  saying  that  "  if  the  church  chooses  war  she  shall  have  it,  but 
the  world  is  witness  that  the  Vatican  is  assuming  the  role  of  a 
foreign  Power,  and  is  trying  to  combat  the  authority  of  the  French 
Government."  Mr.  Briand,  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  is  credited 
in  the  same  paper  with  the  following  utterance:  "The  Pope  has 
yielded  to  Ultramontane  influences.  The  Ultramontanes  have 
always  cherished  the  idle  hope  that  they  would  come  out  victori- 
ous in  a  civil  war.  The  French  Government  does  not  find  itself 
confronted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Catholic  conscience,  but  by  an  en- 
terprise which  is  purely  political."  This  minister  has  published  a 
circular  which  appears  in  the  principal  papers  of  Paris  in  which 
he  shows  himself  to  be  as  unyielding  on  his  own  as  the  Pope  is  on 
the  other  side.  Commenting  on  this  circular  the  Osservatore  Ro- 
mano, organ  of  the  Holy  See,  speaks  as  follows  under  the  head- 
ing "  Masked  Persecution  "  : 

"The  circular  of  Mr.  Briand  puts  the  priests  in  an  intolerable 
position.  Altho  it  had  been  previously  decided  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical properties  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  for  one 
year,  he  has  declared  that  they  are  now  in  charge  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, who  are  to  offer  them  for  rent.  In  fact,  the  circular  of 
the  French  minister  shows  a  profound  contempt  for  the  law  which 
it  professes  to  enforce.  It  announces  that  while  the  churches  are 
to  be  left  at  the  disposition  of  the  priests,  the  rectories  and  other 
buildings  will  be  let  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  pay  rent  for  them. 
As  for  the  seminaries,  they  are  taken  away  from  the  clergy  with- 


THE   SEPARATION  LAW. 

French  Prefect—"  Can't  you  fellows  understand  that  it's  liberty 
we  are  giving  you  ? "  —Figaro  (  Paris). 

out  even  giving  them  the  option  of  renting  them.  Now  this  three- 
fold discrimination  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  French  statute.  The 
whole  business  shows  how  utterly  unscrupulous  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  at  this  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  in  dealing 
with  law  and  justice." 

The  Pope,  however,  remains  inflexible,  and  is  reported  in  the 
Osservatore  to  have  exclaimed  : 

"  Nothing  shall  arrest  our  course,  neither  persecutions  nor  mar- 
tyrdom, in  our  work  of  protecting  religion.  Our  cause  is  the 
cause  of  God." 


Even  the  most  conservative  journals  and  those  representing 
Clericalism  in  politics  are  somewhat  staggered  by  the  attitude  of 
the  twentieth-century  Gregory  VII.  The  calm  and  Catholic 
Temps  i  Paris)  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  Pope  will  not  come  to  terms,  and  the  higher  clergy  follow 
suit.  l!e  it  so.  It  is  understood  that  the  associations  of  public 
worship  are  condemned  as  constituting  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  essential  principles  of  its  constitu- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  they  are  not  to  enjoy  that  tolerance 
with  which  Pius  IX.  treated  the  Prussian  associations  of  public 
worship,  altho  the  Prussian  bishops  to  a  man  rejected  them.  It 
is  a  fact,  regrettable  no 


MR.   BRIAND, 

Minister  of  Public  Worship,  who  agrees 
with  the  Premier's  declaration,  "If  the  church 
chooses  war  she  shall  have  it." 


doubt,  but  a  fact  we  must 
take  for  what  it  is.  After 
all,  if  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  affects  an  un- 
compromising attitude, 
which  nothing  can  alter, 
which  from  more  than 
one  point  of  view  is  at  con- 
flict with  common  sense, 
that  is  the  church's  own 
business.  We  should 
have  no  regret  about  the 
matter,  excepting  that  by 
this  attitude  she  runs  the 
risk  of  misleading  simple 
souls  and  threatens  to  de- . 
stroy  the  peace  of  the 
country." 

The  Independance  Beige 
(Brussels)  speaks  even 
more  decidedly  about  the 
Pope's  treatment  of 
French  Catholics.  To 
quote  : 

"  The  Roman  Curia  has 
always  detested  them, 
even  at  the  time  when  the  French  Government  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Vatican.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  a 
prelate  occupying  a  high  position  at  the  papal  court  gave  a  great 
dinner  to  his  fellow  ecclesiastics  who  drank  a  toast  to  victorious 
Germany,  and  were  delighted  at  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of 
France.  This  proceeding  did  not  prevent  Leo  XIII.  from  bestow- 
ing a  cardinal's  hat  on  the  said  prelate." 

The  writer  adds  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony : 

"  I  would  say,  do  not  trust  to  the  falsehood  of  those  people  who 
consort  with  Jesuits,  and  learn  thereby  to  think  one  thing  and  say 
another,  exercising  a  sort  of  mental  reserve.  The  haughty  spirit 
of  no  compromise  will  continue  to  the  end.  nourished  as  it  is  by 
an  inveterate  hatred  toward  the  Gallic  cock,  which,  like  the  cock 
of  the  Gospels,  too  often  reminds  the  successor  of  Peter  that  he 
too  is  in  a  fair  way  to  deny  his  Master." 

Such  acrid  utterances  as  these  show  to  what  a  pitch  feeling  is 
aroused  on  both  sides.  Still  more  specific  is  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  present  deadlock  by  a  well-known  London  journalist. 
Mr.  Robert  Dell,  editor  of  The  Burlington  Magazine.  Writing 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  he  says  : 

"  The  Pope,  without  knowing  it,  is  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
German  Emperor,  and  the  wires  of  the  Vatican  are  pulled  by 
much  more  astute  hands  than  those  of  Cardinal  Vives  y  Tuto  and 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  The  election  of  a  German  to  be  the  gen- 
eral of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (which  was  almost  certainly  due  to 
the  personal  influence  of  the  Pope)  has  opened  the  eyes  of  a  great 
many  people  in  England  to  the  fact  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nized on  the  Continent,  that  there  is  a  close  understanding  between 
the  Vatican  and  Berlin.  There  are  many  circumstances  which 
make  such  an  understanding  seem  desirable  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. At  present  the  Center,  or  Clerical,  party  holds  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  German  Reichstag;  the  members  of  that 
party  consistently  prefer  Clerical  to  national  interests,  and  traffic 
their  votes  in  return  for  such  concessions  as  the  relaxation  in  1904 
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of  the  law  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  Germany  ;  the  Emperor,  on 
his  part,  has  been  able  to  secure  the  passing  of  his  naval  program 
(aimed  at  this  country;,  and  other  measures  which  he  considers 
essential,  only  by  buying  the  Clerical  vote.  The  Emperor's  de- 
signs on  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Holland  make  him  still  more  de- 
pendent on  Ultramontane  support.  The  vast  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulations which  he  proposes  to  annex  are  Catholic  (even  in  Holland 
they  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  population);  the  influence  of 
the  church  and  the  Jesuits  is,  therefore,  an  important  factor.  The 
Los  von  Rom  movement  in  Austria  has  been  a  complete  failure, 
and  the  opposite  policy  is  now  being  tried.  Already,  both  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  the  Clerical  party  is  pro-German  and  it  is 
likely  to  become  more  so.  The  way  was  thus  paved  for  a  rap- 
prochement. There  is,  moreover,  a  natural  affinity  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  German  Emperor;  both  alike  hate  democracy 
and  socialism,  and  the  Vatican  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  recognize 
the  fact  that  Prussian  Caesarism  is  the  only  effective  bulwark 
against  democracy  left  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Pope,  innocent  of 
international  politics,  and  dream- 
ing in  the  seclusion  of  the  Vati- 
can of  the  '  restoration  of  all 
things  in  Christ' — that  is,  the 
restoration  of  the  medieval  su- 
premacy of  the  papacy  over  the 
civilized  world -fondly  believes 
that  this  imperial 'man  of  God  " 
is  the  chosen  instrument  for  the 
realization  of  his  dream."  — 
Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


PREDICTING  AN  AMER- 
ICAN-JAPANESE WAR. 

\\  7HILE  the  Japanese  at 
*  *  home  have  shown  con- 
siderable moderation  over  the  treatment  of  their  compatriots  in 
California,  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Nippon  is  confidently  predicted  by  Mr.  Henry  Rochefort's organ, 
the  Intransigeant  (Paris).  Both  nations  are  newcomers  as  world- 
pOwers,  we  are  reminded,  and  both  are  elated  by  victory  in  recent 
wars.  Both  have  fine  ships  and  a  well-manned  navy,  and  Japan 
refuses  to  be  classed  as  an  ordinary  "  yellow  race."  or  to  have  her 
children  sent  to  be  educated  with  the  "  little  Chinese."  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  told,  the  Californians  are  ready  to  pitch  the 
Japanese  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     To  quote  : 

"Is  war  at  hand?  Certainly.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  carried 
on  between  France  and  Germany,  which  will  wait  awhile  before 
colliding.  It  is  to  be  between  Japan  and  America.  Clear-sighted 
people  have  known   this  for  the  last  six  months.     They  see  the 
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tempest  gathering  over  San  Francisco.     Some  day  the  squalls  of 
this  storm  will  enwrap  the  whole  American  continent." 

The  question  of  the  schools  is  not  the  real  issue  at  stake,  this- 
writer  observes.  The  San  Franciscans  are  taking  the  opportunity, 
on  the  rebuilding  their  city,  to  exclude  the  yellow  race  from  it.  In 
the  words  of  the  Intransigeant  : 

"  The  question  of  Japanese  scholars  in  San  Francisco  schools  is 
a  very  trifling  matter.  It  is  merely  a  pretext.  San  Francisco  is 
rising  again  from  its  ashes.  But  it  has  been  felt  necessary  to  let 
the  Japanese  know  that  they  are  encumbrances,  and  thus  no  place 
is  to  be  found  for  them  in  American  schools  which  are  being  re- 
built with  such  haste.  The  Japanese  must  attend  classes  with  the 
little  Chinese." 

The  pride  of  Japan  has  been  touched  by  this  order,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"This  order  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco authorities  is  taken  as  an 
affront  by  the  Empire  of  the  Ri- 
sing Sun.  What !  shall  inequality 
of  races  be  thrown  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Japanese?  shall  they  be  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  the  de- 
spised yellow  races?  They  will 
not  admit  this  for  a  moment,  as 
they  point  to  Port  Arthur,  Tsu- 
shima, and  victory." 

The  labor  question  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  quarrel.  Japanese 
competition  is  too  severe  for 
American  workmen,  we  are  toldr 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Jap- 
anese would  perish  of  starvation 
but  for  colonization  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.     To  quote  further : 

"The  matter  might  be  arranged  at  a  pinch,  if  it  could  only  be 
localized.  But  the  Americans  have  issued  their  interdict  against 
the  Japanese  scholars  merely  for  the  sake  of  letting  their  parents 
understand  that  this  systematic  invasion  of  California  by  the  Jap- 
anese must  be  put  a  stop  to.  The  labor  competition  of  the  Jap- 
anese is  actually  crushing  the  American  laboring  classes,  and  these 
would  like  to  end  the  matter  by  flinging  the  little  yellow  men  into 
the  sea.  Japan,  on  her  part,  sees  that  the  outcome  of  the  strug- 
gle is  vital ;  she  must  gain  her  end  or  die  of  famine.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Japanese  press,  and  in  the  end  a  declaration  of  war 
will  be  forced  from  the  Government  at  Tokyo." 

Both  nations  are  "spoiling  for  a  fight,"  declares  Mr.  Roche- 
fort's  organ,  and  would  like  to  have  a  chance  of  matching  their 
navies  together.     Thus : 

"  In  any  case  the  two  nations  are  equally  anxious  to  come  to 
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blows.  These  two  magnificent  parvenus  possess  superb  fleets 
and  costly  navies.  They  are  eager  to  make  use  of  them  in  active 
service  and  once  more  justify  the  enormous  expenditures  they 
have  made  in  fitting  them  out.  While  Japan  lashes  herself  to 
fury  by  thoughts  of  Tsushima,  America  thinks  of  Santiago  and 
her  Cuban  victories.  Thus  will  come  the  struggle  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Pacific.  It  will  arrive  very  much  sooner  than  is 
imagined  by  those  who  are  half  asleep,  dreaming  of  universal 
peace  and  taking  their  idle  fancies  for  actual  reality." — Transla- 
tion made  for  Tut.  Literary  Digest. 


MENDING  OR  ENDING  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

THE  Education  bill  of  the  Bannerman  Government  has  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords  and  gone  down  to  the  Lower 
House  in  such  a  shape  that  its  originators  can  scarcely  recognize 
it.  The  Liberal  organs  are  furious.  The  cry  is  raised  that  the 
house  of  hereditary  legislators  must  be  abolished,  or  at  least  re- 
formed. The  Lords,  including  the  bishops,  have  insisted  on  ma- 
king religious  instruction  compulsory  in  all  public  schools,  and  the 
Secularists  and  Non-conformists  are  in  arms  over  the  provision 
that  allows  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  well  as  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  imparted  in  the  schools  of  England. 
The  question  is  being  asked,  Will  the  Liberal  Ministry  drop  the 
amended  bill,  or  will  they  try  to  revive  the  bill  in  its  original  form 
and  to  make  it  law  in  spite  of  the  Lords?  The  London  Spectator 
thinks  they  can  not  safely  withdraw  the  bill.  Nor  are  they  any 
the  more  likely  to  attempt  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  would  only  result  in  the  weakening  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    As  The  Spectator  remarks  : 

"Another  embarrassing  factor  in  the  position  from  the  Govern- 
ment's point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  ask 
the  country  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords.  If  they  were  really 
willing  to  make  such  a  proposal,  it  would  be  plain  sailing  enough. 
It  is  an  open  secret,  however,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  would  look  with 
the  utmost  alarm  on  abolition,  because  abolition  must  involve 
allowing  the  Peers  to  stand  for  the  House  of  Commons.  As  every 
experienced  electioneerer  knows,  there  are  an  enormous  number 
of  constituencies  in  which  Peers,  now  enclosed  in  the  gilded  cage 
of  the  Lords,  would  make  the  most  formidable  of  Unionist  candi- 
dates. Whether  the  House  of  Lords  is  unpopular  or  not  we  need 
not  discuss.  Unquestionably,  however,  individual  Peers  are  by 
no  means  unpopular  even  in  exceedingly  democratic  constituencies. 


Again,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  country  is  not  prepared  to  be 
ruled  by  a  single  Chamber.  That  being  so,  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  if  determined  on,  must  mean  the  construction  of 
a  new  Upper  House,  and  in  existing  circumstances  a  new  Upper 
House  on  thoroughly  democratic  lines.  But  a  new  Upper  House 
can  not  be  constructed  on  democratic  lines  without  withdrawing 
a  good  deal  of  power  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  such  sac- 
rifice of  power  it  is  notorious  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make." 

Discussing  the  present  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  before 
the  country  a  writer  who  signs  himseif  "  Newton  "  in  The  National 
Review  (London),  an  organ  standing  for  royalty  and  aristocracy, 
declares  that  the  Education  bill  as  it  left  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  represent  the  will  of  the  country,  and  he  thus  comments 
upon  it: 

"  What  foundation  is  there  for  the  assertion  that  the  bill  as  it 
left  the  Commons  represented  the  opinions  and  the  wishes  of  the 
country?  What  it  did  represent  was  the  attitude  of  the  militant 
Non-conformists  who  form  so  numerous  a  party  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  share  with  the  Labor  members  the 
privilege  of  giving  orders  to  the  Government.  The  bill  pleased 
these  gentlemen,  but  it  never  appeared  to  afford  much  gratifica- 
tion to  any  one  else,  from  Secularists  to  Roman  Catholics,  while 
there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  nation  generally  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  principle  of  religious  education.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  a  deadlock  arises  owing  to  the  Lords  adhering  to  their 
amendments,  does  it  follow  that  they  will  either  have  to  give  way 
or  imperil  their  own  existence?  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  plain 
to  all  but  the  grossly  ignorant  and  the  bigoted  partizan  that  the 
Lords  are  not  fighting  for  their  own  personal  interests  or  for  any 
class  privilege  or  proprietary  rights;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  Government,  even  with  its  present  gigantic  majority,  would 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  this  question." 

This  Conservative  writer  does  admit,  however,  that  the  Lords 
are  on  their  trial  and  unless  the  Upper  House  is  reformed  the 
British  Legislature  is  likely  to  dwindle  into  a  single  Chamber. 
The  office  of  the  Lords  is  thus  described  : 

"For  an  indefinite  period,  the  sole  effective  obstacle  to  wild, 
predatory,  and  anti-national  legislation  is  the  existence  of  an  un- 
reformed  House  of  Lords  based  upon  the  hereditary  principle. 
It  is  useless  to  contend  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  and 
the  present  Government  contain  a  certain  number  of  moderate 
men  of  commanding  ability  who  will  control  the  extremists,  and 
who  are  known  to  be  in  favor  in  principle  of  a  second  Chamber. 
What  evidence  is   there  of  this  salutary  influence?      When  Sir 
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Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  fomred  his  administration  much  com- 
fort was  found  by  nervous  people  in  the  fact  that  it  included  sev- 
eral of  the  so-called  Liberal  Imperialists,  but  the  exertions  of  these 
calm,  stern  statesmen  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  toward 
retaining  their  hardly  won  offices.  If  they  attempted  to  take 
themselves  too  seriously  they  would  promptly  be  shown  the  door, 
and  would  discover  that  their  party  could  get  on  perfectly  well 
without  them." 

The  House  of  Lords  is  certainly  in  need  of  being  amended,  not 
in  the  way  the  Radicals  prescribe,  but  by  making  it  in  some  de- 
gree an  elective  body.     This  is  stated  as  follows: 

"  When  the  Radical  party  talks  of  either  ending  or  mending  the 
House  of  Lords  we  know  exactly  what  is  meant.  Mending  means 
the  emasculation  of  that  assembly  by  reducing  it  to  a  position  in 
which  it  can  only  say  ditto  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  mend- 
ing in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression  is  the  last  thing  which 
the  real  Radical  desires  to  do.  .  .  .  What  in  short  is  required  is 
a  modification  of  the  hereditary  principle,  and  if  this  is  to  be  ef- 
fected and  a  more  representative  Chambercreated,  the  safest  plan 
will  be  to  proceed  upon  those  lines  with  regard  to  which  there 
seems  to  be  general  agreement." 

The  lines  generally  agreed  upon  are  as  follows  :  The  number  of 
legislative  Peers  (now  600)  must  be  curtailed.  Science,  litera- 
ture, and  art  must  be  represented  by  elective  members.  The 
Non-conformist  ministers  should,  like  the  bishops,  have  their 
representatives  there.  That  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
has  begun  means  that  it  will  continue  until  remedial  measures  are 
adopted.     To  quote  finally  : 

"The  apparently  inevitable  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  is 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  form  an  incident  in  the  present  session 
only;  it  will  continue  in  succeeding  sessions,  probably  with  in- 
creasing intensity,  and  if  some  attempt  at  strengthening  the  House 
of  Lords  is  not  undertaken,  one  day  it  may  be  found  possible  by 
its  opponents  to  fasten  upon  a  grievance  in  which  popular  opinion 
is  really,  and  not  nominally,  on  their  side,  and  a  sufficient  pretext 
may  be  found  for  destroying  the  second  Chamber  and  converting 
the  British  Constitution  into  a  one-chamber  democracy." 


DECAY   OF   GERMANISM    IN  THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

\\J  HEN  General  Corbin  told  William  II.  that  the  only  parts 
of  Germany  he  had  ever  visited  before  were  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Kaiser's  merriment  may  have  been  due  in  part 
to  the  thought  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans 
in  America  in  whose  hearts  the  fatherland  still  holds  the  warmest 
spot.  The  Grenzboten  (Leipsia,  however,  informs  its  readers 
that  the  Ciermans  in  this  country  are  rapidly  becoming  de-Ger- 
manized. It  has  learned  with  sorrow  that  they  show  a  decided 
preference  for  English-speaking  school-teachers,  newspapers,  and 
preachers.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  decay  of  "the  main  supports 
of  Germanism"  in  America  as  follows: 

"The  main  supports  of  Germanism  in  the  Union  are  the  Ger- 
man i  lubs,  the  press,  the  German  theater,  German  schools,  and, 
above  all,  the  German  churches,  whatever  be  their  creed,  Catho- 
lic, Methodist,  or  Lutheran.  So  soon  as  these  pillars  are  under- 
mined. Germanism  in  this  country  is  doomed:  and  these  pillars 
are  fast  becoming  undermined.  The  influence  upon  Germanism 
of  the  German  churches  can  not  be  overestimated.     While  the 

in. ins  in  their  business  intercourse  speak  English,  in  the  church 
God's  Word  is  preached  in  German,  the  prayers  are  in  German, 
and  German  hymns  are  sung.     The  German  clergy,  especially  the 

holies,  keep  school  in  German,  and  the  Catholic  Church  has 

dom  tor  the  revival  of  the  German  language  in  America 

than    the    Lutherans.    Methodists,    and    Baptists   combined.      We 

make     an     exception     in      speaking     of    places 

where  the  Lutheran  clergy  have  kepi  school  for  German   Lutheran 

immigrants,  but  generally  the  Lutheran  clerg)  are  beginning  to 
give  th<  English  language  'he  preference  over  the  German.  A 
well-kn  n  pastor  recently  declared, 'The  young  people 


want  to  have  sermons  in  the  English  language,  and  so  I  must 
needs  preach  in  English.'  This  man  is  a  good  German,  his  Eng- 
lish is  very  defective,  yet  he  preaches  in  that  language." 

The  German  newspaper  is  likewise  doomed.  According  to  a 
leading  German-newspaper  owner,  it  will  only  survive,  if  at  all,  in 
the  largest  cities.     This  publisher  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"In  twelve  years  at  the  most  the  German  newspaper  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  Staats  Zeitung  of 
New  York,  the  Heroldoi  Milwaukee,  the  Westlichen  Post  01  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Freie  Presse  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  The  Germans  in 
America  are  beginning  to  read  newspapers  printed  in  English. 
They  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  those  written  in  their 
mother  tongue.  The  German  papers  from  Europe  have  no  circu- 
lation here,  and  the  laboring  classes  note  their  unimportance  here 
and  become  prejudiced  against  them.  Advertisements  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  paper  pay,  for  the  subscription  covers  merely 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  when  advertisements  fail  the  journal 
is  bound  to  go  under." 

What  the  faults  of  the  German  papers  are,  and  how  they  fail  to 
foster  Germanism  in  the  United  States,  are  put  forth  as  follows: 

"  Many  German  newspapers  come  to  grief  because  they  scoff  at 
the  church  and  are  abandoned  for  this  cause  by  their  subscribers. 
Others  fail  because  they  do  not  give  sufficient  notice  and  support 
to  the  German  clubs.  The'  publisher  demands  remuneration  for 
any  such  notice,  the  club  is  indignant  and  turns  down  the  journal. 
Then  the  club  goes  to  an  English  paper,  and  the  German  club 
festival  is  described  therein  promptly  and  gratuitously.  To  this 
paper  the  members  of  the  club  will  subscribe.  For  every  sub- 
scriber of  this  kind  to  an  English  paper  the  German  paper  loses  a 
supporter.  Soon  the  German  paper  has  not  a  single  reader  and 
must  suspend." — Translation  ?nade for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   FIRST   OUTCOME   OF    DERNBURG'S 
COLONIAL    POLICY. 

rFHE  Emperor  William's  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  because 
*-       they  rejected  the  budget  of  the  Colonial  Director  points  to 
a   momentary   defeat   of   the   Government's   alleged    attempt   to 
Americanize  the  German  Colonial  Office.     A  struggle  is  now  pre- 
cipitated which  can  not  be  decided  before  the  election  of  a  new 
parliament— a  struggle  paralleled  in  other  countries  to  a  more  or 
less  degree  by  the  deadlock  between  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments in  California  ;  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Eng- 
land ;    the  Clemenceau  Ministry  and  the  Church  in  France;  Lib- 
eralism and   Ultramontanism   in   Spain,  and   the   bloody  and  far 
more  terrible  conflict  between  Czarism  and  Popularism  in  Russia. 
That   the    Poles   should   have  voted  against  the   Government  is 
easily  understood.     They  always  do.     But  that  the  Center,  the 
Conservative  and  Clerical  party,  should  have  joined  the  popular 
party,  including  the  Socialists  and  Radicals,  is  considered  by  the 
press  to  aggravate  the  crisis.     The  Berlin  press  for  several  weeks 
has  been  filled  with  discussions  of  German  defeat,  German  cruel- 
ties, and   German  financial  scandals  in  Southwest  Africa      The 
Reichstag  finally  called  for  the  report  and  budget  of  the  Colo- 
nial   Director,  Mr.  Dernburg.     Then  the  storm   broke.     In   the 
first  place,  we  are  told,  a  general  sensation  was  caused  by  what 
the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  calls  "  Minister  Dernburg*s  debut  in 
the  Reichstag."     In  this  ddbut  Mr.  Dernburg  made  "a  long  and 
forceful  speech,"  in  which   he  gave  an  account  of  his  proposed 
colonial  policy  and  unfolded  his  colonial  budget.     The  main  point 
of  this  budget  was  a  demand  for  an  appropriation  of  >-.  ',50. 000  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  Germany 's  disastrous  war  against  the  blacks 
in  Southwest  Africa.     The  speech  of  the  Director  elicited  bitter 
and  sarcastic  comments  from  many  who  heard  it.   According  to  the 
German  press  it  was  characterized  as  "  a  romance  with  a  tendency." 
as  "  a  burst  of  fireworks."  "an  example  of  Americanism."     In  de- 
fending the  colonial  officers  from  the  charge  of  being  "  brutes  and 
not  men"  Herr    Dernburg  declared,    "I    will  lance   this  sore  of 
scandal,  and  take  all  the  consequences  of  my  action."     But  Herr 
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Koeren,  of  the  Center,  scornfully  observed  in  answering  him  that 
lie  had  done  no  such  thing,  but  was  guilty  of  "  introducing  into  the 
Reichstag  the  language  and  methods  of  stock-exchange  plun- 
derers." 

The  Colonial  Director's  budget  was  advocated  in  a  speech  by 
Chancellor  von  Buelow,  which  he  closed  by  declaring  : 

"  If  we  recoil  from  this  supreme  sacrifice,  we  shall,  1  am  per- 
suaded,  be  guilty  of  a  great  crime  against  our  nation.  1  can  not 
believe  that  the  house  will  ever  take  this  course,  which  would  be 
equally  deplorable  from  a  financial,  military,  political,  and  na- 
tional point  of  view.  But,  even  if  I  am  in  the  wrong,  1  should 
not  find  myself  able,  as  responsible  head  of  the  Government,  to 
sign  any  such  surrender." 

The  Ger mania  (Berlin), organ  of  the  Central  and  Clerical  party, 
comments  on  this  speech  by  referring  to  the  grave  financial  and 
military  scandals  which  have  so  far  characterized  German  admin- 
istration in  South  Africa.  "  Graft,"  military  oppression,  and  finan- 
cial disaster  have  been  the  order  of  the  day  : 

"  Herr  von  Buelow  was  generous  enough  to  defend  the  officials 
of  the  South-African  administration,  but  he  did  not  say  enough  to 
free  them  from  guilt.  He  made  a  very  unprofitable  and  some- 
what ominous  statement  when  he  compared  South  Africa  to  Pan- 
ama. But  he  must  himself  be  compelled  to  admit  that  even  the 
German  Empire  has  no  shield  broad  enough  to  cast  a  screen  over 
the  reeking  swamp  of  German  colonialization.  The  'thinking 
men  '  to  whom  Prince  Buelow  appealed  at  the  close  of  his  speech 
will  on  this  point  by  no  means  think  the  same  as  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  in  the  matter  of  the  German  colonies." 

The  Socialist  organ  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  scores  the  official 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (Berlin)  for  having  "defended 
this  last  swindle  "  of  Mr.  Dernburg's  budget,  which  it  criticizes  at 
length  as  holding  out  hopes  to  German  taxpayers  and  investors 
which  can  never  be  realized,  and  adds  : 

"The  smug  smile  with  which  the  Colonial  Director  points  to 
the  coming  prosperity  of  the  noble  colony  in  South  Africa  will  not 
lighten  by  one  penny  the  burden  of  taxation  laid  upon  the  Ger- 
man people.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  official  in  his  report  and 
budget  does  not  only  present  a  statement  of  colonial  finances 
which  is  absolutely  a  swindle,  but  he  calls  upon  the  Reichstag  to 
indorse  this  swindle." 

The  writer  finally  appeals  to  the  popular  parties  and  to  the  Cen- 
ter not  "  to  become  accomplices  in  this  colonial  swindle  and  in  the 
plundering  of  the  South-African  people." 


The  (  issolution  oi  the  National  Parliament  is  an  extreme  mi 
ure  which  Wilhehn  II.  has  always  been  very  loath  to  take.  He 
has  always  preferred  to  follow  the  lines  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, as  he  did  in  1X97  when  the  Reichstag  rejected  a  bill  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  On  this  point  the  official  Continental 
Correspondence  (Berlin)  has  some  pertinent  remarks  which  may 
almost  be  taken  as  the  Kaiser's  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua.  To 
quote 

"The  idea  obtains  in  other  countries  that  Germany  is  under  al- 
most absolute  government,  that  everything  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  that  Parliament  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  work 
of  government.  The  strong  personality  of  the  monarch,  his  char- 
acteristic manner  of  expressing  his  ideas,  his  great  energy  and  ini- 
tiative—all these  contribute  to  the  prevailing  opinion  in  foreign 
countries,  which,  altho  it  can  be  well  understood,  is  none  the  less 
mistaken.  For  the  Kaiser  is  far  too  wise  a  statesman  to  fail  to 
estimate  rightly  the  constitutional  significance  of  the  Reichstag 
and  to  show  proper  regard  for  it.  Not  only  has  he  not  disre- 
garded the  bounds  which  the  Constitution  draws  between  him  and 
the  authority  of  the  Reichstag,  but  only  once  during  his  reign  of 
eighteen  years  has  he  made  use  of  the  constitutional  prerogatives, 
which  he  possesses  over  against  the  Reichstag  on  extreme  occa- 
sions. Only  once,  in  1893,  did  he  dissolve  that  body,  which  then 
rejected  an  important  government  bill,  while  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  its  existence  preceding  his  own  reign  it  had  been  dis- 
solved on  two  distinct  occasions.  In  fact,  the  Reichstag  has  re- 
jected many  a  bill  upon  which  the  Kaiser  had  set  his  heart,  but  he 
knew  how  to  restrain  himself,  and  to  attain  his  ends  by  modifying 
the  demands  of  the  Government.  For  example,  in  the  spring  of 
1897,  he  did  not  exercise  his  right  of  dissolving  Parliament,  when 
it  refused  almost  all  his  naval  program,  altho  the  increase  of  the 
fleet  was  a  matter  to  which  he  personally  attached  the  very  great- 
est importance.  The  Kaiser  then  caused  a  definite  scheme  of 
organization  for  the  fleet  to  be  laid  before  the  Reichstag  in  place 
of  annual  demands  of  a  varying  and  uncertain  amount.  Ever 
since,  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  in  this  matter  has.  by  constitu- 
tional means,  brought  about  an  understanding  between  the  Im- 
perial Government  and  the  Reichstag." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literarv  Digest. 


"The  return  of  Witte  to  St.  Petersburg,"  says  the  Tribuna  (Rome),  "a 
return  absolutely  unexpected,  has  caused  all  the  more  excitement  because  it 
has  been  asserted  that  he  was  forbidden  by  the  Czar  to  show  himself  in  the 
capital.  One  thing  is  certain,  Witte  continues  to  be  the  only  man  in  the 
Russian  Empire  who  is  really  superior,  and  Stolypineis  terribly  afraid  of  him." 


THE    DOUMA    ELECTIONS. 

Czar-'-  Have  they  all  cast  their  votes  ?" 

Stolviinm— •  I  guess  so,  your  Majesty— all  that  are  going  to  do  soV'—Amsterdammer. 


THE  RUSSIAN  GENERALS  IN  MANCHURIA— AND  AT  HOME. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart) . 


THK   BALLOT  AND  THE   BILLET  IX   RUSSIA. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


GUESSES  AT  THE   RIDDLE   OF    RADIUM. 

WHAT  is  generally  spoken  of  as  radium  is  merely  a  salt  of 
that  substance,  related  to  the  real  metal— if  it  be  such— as 
common  salt  is  to  the  rare  metal  sodium.  The  pure  radium  has 
not  yet  been  isolated.  Recently  we  quoted  in  these  columns  an 
article  in  which  the  writer  endeavored  to  show  that  when  isolated 
it  would  prove  to  be,  not  a  chemical  element,  but  a  compound. 
Gustave  Le  Bon,  a  French  writer,  goes  further  than  this,  and  con- 
siders that  the  component  parts  of  the  salts  hitherto  obtained  are 
not  in  themselves  radioactive,  but  become  so  merely  in  virtue  of 
their  union,  just  as  saltiness  results  from  the  combination  of  two 
substances  neither  of  which  is  in  itself  salty.  He  writes  in  the 
Revue  Scientifiqiie  (Paris,  October  27): 

"  In  what  does  radium  consist?  Is  it  a  compound  or  a  simple 
substance?  The  products  obtained  hitherto  under  the  name  of 
radium  are,  as  is  well  known,  only  salts  of  this  supposed  metal 
(chlorids  or  bromids).  As  nobody  has  succeeded  in  isolating 
radium,  we  have  no  justification  in  regarding  it  as  a  simple  body. 

"  Six  years  ago  I  predicted  that  radium 
would  never  be  isolated,  and  that  the  metal 
that  would  be  obtained  by  decomposing  its 
salts  would  have  no  radioactive  properties 
whatever. 

"  Lord  Kelvin  believes  that  radium  is  a 
compound  of  a  metal  with  helium,  which 
would  explain  the  supposed  transmutation 
of  radium  into  helium.  This  opinion  has 
evidently  much  in  its  f«vor.  If  from  a  metallic 
oxid,  wrongly  supposed  to  be  a  pure  metal, 
we  should  extract  the  oxygen,  we  should  also 
say— reasoning  exactly  as  we  have  done  with 
radium— that  this  metal  was  turning  into 
oxygen. 

"  Then,  I  repeat,  as  we  have  never  isolated 
radium,  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that  it  has 
changed  into  helium.  But,  as  Mr.  Armstrong, 
an  eminent  chemist,  very  justly  observes, 
'formulas  and  method  exercise  an  all-power- 
ful influence  over  physicists,' and  the  trans- 
formation of  radium  into  helium  is  one  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  new  faith. 

"  I  have  been  always  struck  with  the  fact 
that  among  physicists  we  meet  many  persons 
having  a  maximum  of  credulity  and  a  mini- 
mum of  the  critical  spirit.  This  credulity 
doubtless  comes  from  the  fact  that  as  im- 
portant experimental  investigations  are  very 
long  and  very  expensive,  they  are  rarely  repeated.  We  must  thus 
blindly  accept  the  authority  of  persons  to  whom  their  official  posi- 
tion gives  prestige.  It  is  in  the  Latin  countries,  especially  in 
France,  that  credulity  regarding  all  that  comes  from  official  sources 
is  most  highly  developed.  Not  a  single  foreigner — not  one  ! — 
admits  the  existence  of  the  //-rays,  which  the  suggestive  authority 
of  an  academician  has  caused  so  long  to  be  accepted  by  French 
physicists." 

Mr.  Le  Bon  now  goes  on  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  re- 
markable  properties  of  radium,  which  the  fact  that  it  may  be  only 
a  compound  of  helium  and  a  metal  does  not  of  course  explain. 
He  suggests  that  they  maybe  due  to  minute  impurities,  just  as  the 
phosphorescence  ol  certain  sulfids  is  due  to  traces  of  manganese, 
bismuth,  and  Other  substances.  In  modern  chemistry,  he  says. 
instances  of  this  kind  are  becoming  very  numerous,  especially  in 
biology,  where  substances  known  as  oxydases,  diastases,  etc.. 
rt,  apparently  by  their  mere  presence,  an  extraordinary  influ- 
hemical  combination  and  disintegration  in  the  animal 

dy.  That  the  presence  oi  such  a  substance  might' give  rise  to 
radioactivity  Le  Bon  thinks  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
produced  artificially  !>y  combining  substances  that  do  not  possess 

it.      Quinin   sulfate    is   radioactive  when   Combined   with    a    mere 


trace  of  water  vapor,  while  without  this  vapor  it  is  not  radio- 
active. Mercury,  also,  which  is  not  a  radioactive  metal,  becomes 
so  on  the  addition  of  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  tin.  The 
author  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Thus,  until  the  day,  which  I  believe  is  far  distant,  when  radium 
shall  be  isolated,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  this  supposed 
metal  is  a  compound,  of  nature  otherwise  unknown,  due  to  the 
presence  of  other  substances  in  very  small  quantities.  These  lat- 
ter doubtless  act  by  facilitating  the  disaggregation  of  atoms  that 
have  reached  the  period  of  instability  that  we  may  describe  as  old 
age.  Astronomical  observations,  notably  those  of  Norman  Lock- 
yer,  have  long  shown  that  the  atoms  of  all  bodies  were  not  formed 
at  once,  but  probably  at  very  different  epochs.  They  thus  have 
very  different  ages,  and  their  disaggregation,  whether  spontane- 
ous or  under  the  influence  of  very  slight  causes,  is  perhaps  only  a 
consequence  of  their  age." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 
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YVONNE   BORDERON, 

The  youthful  wonder  whose  musical  accom- 
plishments include  the  ability  to  tell  at  once  the 
pitch  of  any  instrument  from  an  automobile- 
horn  to  a  locomotive-whistle. 


A   MUSICAL   PRODIGY. 

ST  of  our  "  musical  prodigies  "  are  young  people  who  play 
extraordinarily  well  on  some  instrument— the  piano  per- 
haps, or  the  violin  ;  sometimes  those  who  improvise  wonderfully, 
as  the  young  Mozart  did.  A  different  kind  of 
prodigy  is  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
October  27)  in  the  person  of  a  seven-year- 
old  French  girl  who  has  a  remarkable  mu- 
sical ear,  retaining  in  her  mind  the  notion  of 
absolute  pitch  with  great  accuracy.  This 
faculty,  we  are  told,  she  has  possest  since 
early  childhood.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  It  was  quite  by  chance  that  the  parents 
of  Yvonne  Borderon  became  aware  of  her 
precocious  faculty.  One  day  the  cat,  wish- 
ing to  jump  upon  the  piano,  .  .  .  placed  her 
foot  on  a  key  and  sounded  a  note.  At  once 
Yvonne,  who  was  playing  near  by,  stopt  and 
announced  that  the  cat  had  struck  F  sharp; 
she  must  have  already  learned  the  scale,  be- 
cause she  knew  what  we  call  the  language  of 
music.  .  .  .  This  was  only  a  first  indication 
of  the  ease  and  certainty,  and  also  of  the 
speed,  with  which  this  child  recognized  the 
pitch  of  notes.  If  a  drinking-glass  were 
struck,  at  once,  without  reflection,  by  a  sort 
of  reflex  action,  .  .  .  she  would  tell  that  it 
gave  G  flat.  With  the  same  precision  and 
the  same  speed  she  would  indicate  the  pitch 
of  an  automobile  horn,  a  cyclist's  gong,  an 
electric  buzzer,  a  locomotive-whistle,  or  a 
church-bell.  The  question  of  quality  was  as  indifferent  as  that 
of  the  octave.  She  perceived  at  once  the  position  of  the  note  in 
the  scale. 

"  One  fine  day,  after  playing  to  her  some  high  harmonics  on  the 
violin,  some  acute  notes  on  the  flute  and  oboe,  which  she  named 
instantly,  as  she  was  accustomed,  her  father  took  a  double  bass 
viol  with  four  strings  and  pulled  the  lowest  string.  Yvonne  at 
once  named  its  pitch  as  D  flat.  The  hearers,  who  were  all  musi- 
cians, thought  there  must  have  been  a  mistake,  for  the  fourth 
string  of  a  double  bass  is  ordinarily  E.  But  her  statement  was 
verified  by  reference  to  a  piano,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  viol 
was  not  in  tune— a  fact  that  the  child  had  recognized  by  ear.  It 
is  really  curious  that  the  ear  of  a  child  of  this  age  should  be  able 
to   recognize  this   D  flat  in  spite  of  its  low  pitch.   .  .   . 

"  When  her  mother  sits  at  the  piano  and  plays,  and  not  slowly, 
a  modulated  air,  Yvonne  names  all  the  notes  in  order.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  try  to  confuse  her  or  to  pass  suddenly  to  discords  :  we  have 
played  chords  taken  at  random  and  at  great  distance  from  one 
another;  she  always  analyzes  them  at  once,  announcing  the  com- 
ponent notes,  which  she  perceives  with  surprizing  clearness  and 
precision.  When  a  person  present  began  to  sing  not  quite  in 
tune,  the  child  would  stop  her  with  a  laugh,  telling  her  that  her  A 
flat  was  always  too  low,  for  example;  she  could  not  understand 
that  every  one  did  not  have  this  precision  of  ear  that  we  found  so 
astonishing  in  her  case.     One  day  her  mother,  wishing  to  play  her 
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THE   YUMA    DAM, 

Now  building  to  try  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  into  the 
Salton  Valley.  The  river  was  turned  back  to  its  original  channel 
once,  but  has  again  broken  over  its  banks. 


SUNSET   ACROSS   THE   SALTON    SEA. 

If  the  river  continues  to  flood  the  valley  till  sea-level  is  reached, 
the  spot  from  which  this  photograph  was  taken  will  be  200  feet 
under  water. 


A  SEA  THAT  IS  NOT  WANTED. 


a  trick,  struck  a  C  sharp  on  the  piano,  calling  out  'G.'  Yvonne 
walked  up,  with  a  frown,  and  said  to  her  reproachfully,  'Mother 
dear,  it  is  not  well  to  lie.'  The  word  is  interesting  since  it  char- 
acterizes the  impression  made  by  a  musical  tone  on  her  ear.  Not 
to  call  this  note  by  its  right  name  is  with  her  not  to  play  a  trick, 
but  to  do  violence  to  truth." 

It  is  the  feeling  of  relativity  that  constantly  guides  her,  we  are 
told,  even  while  she  takes  no  account  of  it.  She  keeps  in  her 
mind  the  A  of  her  parents'  piano.  Take  her  into  a  house  where 
the  piano  is  a  little  out  of  pitch,  lower  for  instance,  and  if  you 
play  notes  and  chords  she  has  a  slight  hesitation  for  some  minutes 
at  discovering  herself  in  the  midst  of  this  new  relativity  ;  she  has 
evidently  the  impression  that  the  piano  is  "  telling  a  lie,"  in  some 
degree;  but  soon  she  resumes  full  possession  of  her  curious  fac- 
ulty, places  herself,  so  to  speak,  in  tune  with  the  new  piano,  and 
then  responds  to  the  notes  at  once,  as  usual.  It  should  be  added 
that  she  keeps  the  A  in  her  mind  even  after  days  of  isolation  in 
the  country,  when  she  neither  hears  nor  plays  music  and  occupies 
herself  only  in  the  play  appropriate  to  her  age.  The  writer 
continues : 

"  An  important  fact  should  be  dwelt  upon  here.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  morbidity  or  of  abnormal  precocity  about  her;  her  balance 
is  perfect  from  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  point  of  view ; 
she  has  lively  general  intelligence,  a  sprightly  character,  and 
passes  at  once  from  a  musical  exercise  to  some  childish  game. 
Music  does  not  tire  her;  she  loves  it,  tho  it  is  not  a  passion  with 
her.  She  plays  well  on  the  piano,  for  instance.  Beethoven's  'To 
Elise,'  and  on  the  violin  renders  the  Cradle  Song  from  'Jocelyn  ' 
in  an  agreeable  manner.  She  reads  well,  plays  correctly,  remem- 
bers easily,  but  does  not  improvise.  She  will  never  astonish  the 
great  public  by  the  execution  of  difficult  passages  and  musical 
acrobatics.  She  has  perfect  rhythm  ;  but  she  is  characterized  es- 
pecially by  extraordinary  maturity  of  the  auditive  sense.  We 
should  not  forget  that  heredity  must  have  much  to  do  with  this. 
Her  father  plays  very  well  on  the  violin,  her  mother  is  a  remarka- 
ble piano-teacher,  and  her  maternal  grandfather.  Mr.  Rittberger, 
is  a  violinist  of  great  ability." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

Electric  Power  and  Reckless  Drivers.— That  the 
ease  and  quickness  with  which  high  speed  may  be  attained  with 
the  electric  motor  may  be  conducive  to  recklessness  is  suggested 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago),  who  even 
hints  that  such  accidents  as  the  recent  one  at  the  Atlantic-City 
drawbridge  may  be  traced  to  this  fact.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  so  much  easier  to  accelerate  to  high  speed  with  the  electric 
motor  than  with  the  steam-locomotive  that  there  is  liable  to  be 
more  impatience  and  less  deliberation  in  making  stops  and  in 
starting  the  electric  car  than  in  operating  the  steam-locomotive, 
which  in  itself  places  some  limitation  on  dangerous  speeds.  The 
attitude  of  the  motorman  by  reason  of  this  easy  possibility  of  at- 


taining a  high  velocity  in  a  short  space  of  time  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  dare-devil  chauffeur  who  has  so  terrified  pedestrians  as  to  be- 
come almost  irresponsible  in  his  mad  on-rush,  which  spreads  fre- 
quent disaster  on  the  public  driveway.  The  sateguards  which 
surround  the  operation  of  electric  railways  should  be  for  this  rea- 
son even  more  elaborate  and  certain  than  those  used  by  the  steam 
railways;  but  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  importance  of 
these  lines  and  the  inexperience  of  their  operating  officers,  the  sig- 
naling and  brake  appliances  and  rules  are  often  such  as  not  to 
prevent  disastrous  accidents,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent.  When  such  roads  are  constructed  and  operated  by  the 
older  steam-railroads,  the  above  reasons  for  inadequate  safe- 
guards do  not  apply.  Under  conditions  such  as  those  at  Atlantic 
City,  according  to  well-established  rules,  trains  approaching  the 
draw  should  come  to  a  full  stop  and  not  proceed  until  a  signal  is 
given  that  the  draw  is  properly  locked  in  position.  The  accounts 
state  that  the  electric  train  approached  the  draw  at  high  speed." 


T 


HOW    CIVILIZATION   SPREADS    DISEASE. 

HE  responsibility  of  civilized  man  for  the  spread  of  many 
devastating  diseases  is  brought  out  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
in  a  recent  address  at  the  University  of  London.  Dr.  Brunton 
notes  that  tho  civilization  has  brought  to  many  countries  relief 
from  horrible  sacrifice  of  human  life,  due  to  wars  and  murders 
and  slavery,  the  advent  of  the  white  man  and  the  establishment 
of  settled  government  have  not  been  an  unmixt  boon.  Taking 
the  progress  of  sleeping-sickness  as  an  illustration,  the  speaker 
showed  how  this  disease  was  formerly  limited  to  the  western  part 
of  Africa,  and  how  by  the  establishment  of  trade  routes  and  other 
methods  of  communication  it  has  now  been  widely  spread  over 
the  African  continent.  "  Merely  as  a  question  for  the  national 
conscience,"  says  The  Hospital  (London.  November  24)  comment- 
ing on  Sir  Lauder's  speech.  "  it  is  impossible  to  escape  responsi- 
bility for  this  terrible  result  of  the  progress  of  civilization."  Says 
this  paper: 

"When  these  facts  are  presented  to  the  British  people  in  their 
true  colors  and  relationships,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
nation  will  insist  on  the  prosecution  of  all  measures  necessary  to 
stay  the  plague.  The  difficulty  is  to  secure  such  adequate  presen- 
tation. The  outbreak  of  some  'sort  of  war'  between  a  native  tribe 
and  the  advancing  white  man.  cases  of  interference  with  tribal 
rights,  the  execution  of  rebels,  or  specific  examples  of  cruelty  and 
injustice — these  and  their  like  offer  themselves  as  opportunities  to 
politicians  for  an  attack  on  the  government  of  the  day.  In  this 
way  they  are  able  to  secure  national  attention,  and  a  chance  is 
obtained  for  the  national  conscience  to  assert  itself.  But  the 
steady  and  continuous  cruelty  and  massacre  resulting  from  the 
progress  of  the  sleeping-sickness  and  other  diseases  serve  no  end 
in  the  struggle  for  party  supremacy  and  offer  no  chance  for  par- 
liamentary advertisement.  Hence  the  horror  of  the  position  is 
hardly  heard  of  in  the  country  generally,  and  no  demand  arises  for 
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a  vigorous  attempt  to  combat  it.  None  the  less  the  facts  proclaim 
a  duty  to  humanity  and  place  on  the  shoulders  of  those  familiar 
with  them  a  responsibility  which  must  not  be  evaded.  That  re- 
sponsibility falls,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  medical  profession,  and 
more  particularly  on  those  who  can  speak  with  special  authority 
and  whose  words  have  ready  access  to  the  guides  and  leaders  of 
public  opinion." 

Altho  representations  of  this  order  will  not  always  prove  suc- 
cessful, there  is.  t lie  writer  believes,  a  plain  call  of  duty  in  this 
matter.  Even  those  who  feel  but  a  languid  sympathy  for  African 
natives  perishing  under  the  attack  of  myteriousand  fatal  diseases 
may  be  aroused  by  the  annoi  ncement  that  the  sleeping-sickness 
now  threatens  to  spread  to  Egypt  and  Cairo.     He  goes  on  : 

"Nor  is  it  any  longer  possible  for  tlve  European  to  comfort 
himself  with  the  assurance  that  sleeping-sickness  affects  only 
natives  of  Africa.  The  exact  contrary  is  known.  Only  a  few 
months  have  passed  since  a  courageous  and  brilliant  young  Eng- 
lish officer  who  was  engaged  in  investigating  this  terrible  disease 
fell  a  victim  to  its  deadly  onset. 

'•The  responsibilities  arising  from  the  spread  of  tropical  disease 
along  the  track  of  advancing  civilization  demand,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  recognition.  It  is  necessary  also  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  discharge  them.  But  inquiries  of  this  order 
mean  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  this 
article  to  insist  that  the  provision  of  this  money  is  a  duty  which 
the  nation  can  not  avoid.  The  claims  of  humanity  and  the  danger 
of  neglect  alike  urge  the  necessity  of  making  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  establish  control  over  diseases  which  have  been  spread 
by  the  movements  of  civilization,  and  which,  further,  carry  a  risk 
to  civilization  itself." 


EYE-STRAIN   AND  CRIME. 

FOUR  hundred  inmates  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  State  Reforma- 
tory have  been  found  by  the  ophthalmologist  of  that  insti- 
tution to  possess  some  defect  of  vision.  Only  the  most  glaring 
defects  were  brought  out,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
State,  and  such  errors  as  a  difference  in  the  vision  of  both  eyes 
were  ignored.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The,  Buffalo  Medical  Journal 
Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia,  points  out  the  handicap 
under  which  these  young  criminals  are  laboring  when  they  attempt 
almost  any  work  of  civilization,  and  contends  that,  instead  of  pun- 
ishing them,  they  should  be  given  accurate  and  scientific  glasses, 
to  enable  them  to  make  their  living.     He  says  : 

"The  State,  in  its  infinite  stupidity,  doubly  punishes  them  both 
by  imprisonment  and  by  improper  glasses.  Such  is  governmental 
wisdom.  .  .  .  Put  upon  108  out  of  any  400  moral  and  well-raised 
boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  spectacles  which  would  correct  the 
ametropia  (abnormal  refraction  of  the  eye)  of  any  one  of  these  108 
boys  of  the  reformatory,  and  they  will  either  get  into  the  reforma- 
tory, a  hospital,  or  their  graves  within  a  few  years." 

Dr.  Gould  also  states  emphatically  that  if  legislators  or  officers 
of  the  Government  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  "  there  would 
be  different  laws  enacted,  at  the  next  legislative  sessions,  and  the 
administrators  would  see  that  they  were  executed."  He  charges 
the  State  with  "amazing  blundering"  and  says  that  the  State  will 
not  only  not  pay  the  oculist,  but  it  will  not  let  him  do  his  work 
scientifically,  it  will  not  buy  the  glasses,  and  it  will  not  take  care 
to  have  the  glasses  fitted  by  an  expert  optician. 

The  author  asserts  that  it  would  be  a  money-making  business 
it  a  private  oculist  and  optician  would  take  the  job  of  reducing 
the  State  appropriations  for  criminal  institutions  500175  pel  cent., 
and  insists  that  this  could  be  easily  done  by  preventing  the  ocular 
.I  reflexes  which  directly  cause  crime  in  the  young. 
Wha  itate  does,  or  rather  neglects  to  do.  was  brought  out 
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propriations  were  made  for  such  work,  and  so  on.  Sixty-three 
institutions  failed  to  answer;  of  those  who  did  reply,  62  per  cent. 
had  no  oculist  and  only  5  per  cent,  even  had  an  optician.  More- 
over, it  came  out  that  only  16  per  cent,  had  any  appropriation  for 
such  work  whatsoever.  In  some  of  these  institutions,  Dr.  Case 
avers,  baskets  of  all  kinds  of  lenses  are  placed  before  the  boys, 
and  they  are  ordered  to  choose  any  pair  they  please.  "  The  entire 
affair,"  says  Dr.  Could,  "  is  a  farce,  an  absurd  bit  of  opera  bouffe 
at  best,  that  should  be  laughed  and  buried  out  of  the  sight  of  self- 
respecting  or  of  business-like  people." 

Wherever  there  was  any  attempt  to  go  at  the  subject  in  even  an 
inadequate  way  the  results  on  demeanor,  conduct,  school  or  hand- 
work, promptly  showed  great  improvement,  the  percentages  of 
such  improvement  ranging  from  15  to  54  and  averaging  about  40. 
In  conclusion  the  author  says: 

"  Even  under  these  ruinous  conditions  nature  responds  a  little, 
and  there  is  a  degree  of  betterment  gained.  What  would  be  the 
gain,  if  accurate  and  thoroughgoing  work  were  permitted,  if  it 
were  demanded?  At  the  same  time  the  Government  prides  itself 
on  being  a  democracy,  the  medical  profession  prides  itself  upon 
being  scientific,  and  the  people  pride  themselves  on  knowing  how 
to  conduct  an  enterprise  in  a  business-like  manner." 


CRYSTALS   THAT   CRAWL. 

THE  bodies  called  "liquid  "  or  "soft"  crystals,  discovered  in 
Germany  many  years  ago,  were  described  at  that  time  in 
these  columns,  and  experiments  with  them  have  several  times 
been  noted  here.  Tho  many  authorities  deny  that  they  are  prop- 
erly called  "crystals,"  they  are  surely  imperfectly  fused  crystalline 
substances  that  retain  some  of  the  properties  that  distinguished 
them  in  the  solid  state.  Recent  observations  described  in  Tin- 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  November  24)  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Gradenwitz  are  interesting  as  supplementing  those  of  European 
investigators,  and  show  many  curious  analogies  between  these 
bodies  and  living  organisms  of  a  low  order.  The  substance  em- 
ployed possesses  the  formidable  name  of  para-azoxy-cinnamic- 
acid-ethyl  ether,  and  between  1390  and  2480  C.  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  substances  susceptible  of  assuming  this  condi- 
tion. The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  investigate  how  far 
the  forces  working  in  the  living  organism  agree  with  the  forces 
of  lifeless  nature.     He  writes: 

"A  striking  difference  in  the  behavior  of  these  two  classes,  as 
so  far  observed,  has  been  that  while  the  growth  of  living  beings 
takes  place  in  virtue  of  internal  absorption  ('intussusception'  . 
and  while  by  the  copulation  of  two  individuals  into  a  single  one, 
or  the  subdivision  of  one  individual  into  two  or  more,  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  their  size  is  produced,  the  crystals  so  far  known 
would  grow  only  in  virtue  of  the  gradual  adding  together  of  mole- 
cules. Now  the  substance  referred  to  in  the  beginning  just  shows 
the  same  phenomena  as  were  so  far  attributed  solely  to  living 
matter,  and  in  addition  exhibits  some  most  striking  motional  phe- 
nomena, that  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of  microorganisms. 
So  far  from  considering  these  soft  crystals  as  living  beings,  Pro- 
fessor Lehmann  suggests  that  they  fill  up  a  gap  in  our  knowledge 
of  molecular  effects,  the  forces  acting  in  the  case  of  both  classes 
being  possibly  identical. 

"  When  heating  a  small  amount  of  the  substance  above  men- 
tioned, after  moistening  it  with  some  monobromin naphthalin  as 
solvent  until  only  a  few  particles  of  the  jelly  are  left,  and  cooling 
to  about  200"  C,  some  short,  square  columns  with  rounded  ed: 
and  angles  will,  under  the  microscope,  lie  found  to  be  separated. 
showing  in  some  cases  the  shape  of  pyramids.  The  lower  the 
temperature,  the  less  will  be  their  tenacity,  possibly  owing  to  their 
absorbing  some  of  the  solvent  in  a  wav  analogous  toother  crys- 
tals, dyeing-stuffs,  etc.  While  being  colorless  when  inspected  in 
a  longitudinal  direction,  they  show  a  yellow  anil  sometimes  a  red- 
dish-yellow tint  on  being  viewed  transversely. 

"  Whenever  two  individuals  come  in  contact  with  each  other. 
they  are   seen    immediately    to  combine   like    two   oil  drops,  espe 
cially  in  case  their  position  is  a  corresponding  one.      In  the  event. 
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however,  of  their  being  placed  in  opposition,  the  summit  and  base 
of  the  pyramids  coinciding,  twin  crystals  will  be  produced,  show- 
ing at  the  juncture,  owing  to  the  refraction  of  light,  a  cross  on  a 
gray  rhomb." 

As  the  temperature  continues  dropping,  we  are  told,  oily  crys- 
tals are  produced,  but 
they  are  no  more  able  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of 
surface  tension,  which 
acts  like  an  elastic  mem- 
brane, and  are  comprest 
to  spheres,  the  crystalline 
structure  of  which  is  only 
manifested  by  their  spe- 
cial refraction.  These 
spheres  are  not  absolute- 
ly round,  but  show  a  flat- 
tening or  funnel-shaped 
depression  at  some  point, 
from  the  middle  of  which 
a  dark  straight  line  leads 
to  the  centrum  of  the 
sphere.  If  the  depression  is  either  precisely  on  the  top  or  under- 
neath, it  will  show  a  set  of  concentric  circles  ;  this  lias  been  named 
the  "  first  main  position."  If  the  depression  be  situated  sideways, 
the  dark  stroke  will  be  seen  leading  from  the  center  to  the  periph- 
ery;  this  is  what   Professor  Lehmann  terms 
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the"  second  main  position."  If  now  two  drops 
combine  in  the  first  position,  one  drop  with 
only  one  core  or  center  and  one  depression  will 
be  obtained,  and  the  same  in  the  second  main 
position  if  the  positions  be  corresponding 
ones. 

If,  however,  the  depressions  be  placed  in  op- 
position, both  will  be  maintained  in  the  result- 
ing drop.  If  finally  two  individuals  strike 
each  other  at  their  depressions,  a  twin  form 
will  be  produced,  the  spheres  being  com- 
bined without  flowing  together  into  a  single 
one.  Such  twin  structures  may  also  be  pro- 
duced spontaneously,  an  extension  growing 
out  of  the  depression  of  a  drop  gradually 
taking  the  size  of  an  equivalent  sphere.     We   are   told  further  : 

"This  shows  a  perfect  analogy  with  the  springing  up  of  a  bud, 
as  observed  in  the  case  of  microorganisms,  this  bud  being  thrown 
off  after  some  time,  and  continuing  its  existence  as  an  independent 
individual  of  the  same  species  as  the  original.  A  perfect  analog 
to  the  ordinary  phenomenon  of  subdivision  as  observed  in  the  case 
of  the  smallest  organisms  is  likewise  noted,  the  drop  in  the  first 
main  position  being  frequently  drawn  out  to  a  bacterium-shaped 
small  rod,  this  being  suddenly  divided  into  two  pieces.  Belore 
this  separation  a  sort  of  partition  wall  is  observed  at  the  dividing 
point,  as  ascertained  by  a  strange  light  refraction  due  to  the  twin 
position  of  the  molecules. 

"  So  far  from  being  at  rest,  the  drops  are  susceptible  of  rotating 
around  their  axis.  The  miniature  rods  frequently  show  phenom- 
ena of  motion  analogous  to  those  of  the  diatoms,  being  a  slow 
creeping  both  forward  and  backward,  while  passing  through  what 
seem  to  be  obstacles  to  the  motion.  The  small  rods  in  some 
cases  suddenly  take  the  shape  of  long  serpents,  bending  inces- 
santly with  great  energy,  and  even  moving  from  their  ordinary 
position  and  performing  what  seems  to  be  a  peristaltic  motion. 
The  growth  of  these  serpents,  which  is  evidently  intensified  by 
cooling,  actually  forms  an  analogy  to  growth  by  internal  absorp- 
tion (intussusception)  in  the  case  of  living  organisms.  Tlio  the 
separation  of  substance  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the  serpent,  its 
thickness  remains  perfectly  constant,  there  being  only  an  alterna- 
tion of  its  length.  Any  molecules  joining  the  structure  are  evi- 
dently drawn  immediately  into  the  interior,  dispersing  the  exist- 
ing molecules.  Sometimes  such  a  serpent  will  expand  with 
extraordinary  speed,  covering   the  whole   field   of  vision  of  the 


microscope,  while  sometimes  disappearing  before  the  eyes  of  the 
observe!      Ii  the  lattei  succeed  in  studying  the  various  p 
the  phenomenon,  he  will  see  the  serpenl  to  he  instantly  contracted 
to  a  sphere,  thrown  away  by  the  lone  of  contraction 

Similar  phenomena,  Dr.  GradenwitZ  says,  are  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  rods,  which  will  bend  into  a  ring,  while  a  con- 
traction to  a  sphere  occurs  as  soon  as  the  ends  meet.  Serpents 
will  sometimes  spring  up  from  the  depression  of  drop-,  in  the 

Ond  main  position,  or  else  a  given  serpent  will  give  rise  to  a  thin- 
nci  one.  or  else  its  thickness  will  gradually  decrease  during 
growth,  resulting  in  a  sort  of  germ  filament,  showing  a  similar 
oscillatory  motion  of  the  tail.     To  quote  the  author's  conclusion  : 

"  Rods  and  serpentine  structures  are  frequently  observed  in  the 
of  the  separation  of  a  bud  connecting  the  latter  to  the  mother 
individual  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  subdivision.  The  addition 
of  foreign  substances  may  result  in  some  kind  of  poisoning,  the 
phenomena  of  motion  being  slackened  or  the  morphogenetic 
force  vanishing,  or  else  some  disfiguration  being  produced.  Even 
the  absorbing  force  of  the  glass  may  result  in  disturbances,  the 
drops  being  attracted  by  it.  A  multitude  of  remarkable  structures 
is  formed  even  in  normal  conditions,  a  serpent  being,  e.g  .  sud- 
denly separated  into  a  chain  of  droplets,  or  else  into  a  miniature 
rod  showing  expansions  which  are  gradually  converted  into  a 
drop."  

SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

P'oh-er-Gas  from  Peat. — A  new  use  for  peat,  brought  out  by  a  recent 
investigation  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  for  the  generation  of 
gas  for  motors.  In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  by  the 
survey  into  the  nature  and  value  of  the  fuel  resources 
of  the  United  States,  the  use  of  this  and  other  low- 
grade  fuels  for  gas  generation  appeared  to  recommend 
itself  very  highly. 

"The  7,086,000  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  in  mechanical  pursuits  in  this  country  suffer  no 
less  than  344,900  accidents  in  a  year,"  says  Social 
Service  (New  York).  "If  the  remaining  gainful  occu- 
pations in  which  some  22,000,000  are  engaged  should 
prove  to  be  only  one-tenth  as  dangerous,  that  is,  if  on 
the  average  only  one  in  two  hundred  of  these  workers 
suffered  an  accident  in  the  course  of  a  year,  we  should 
have  to  add  to  the  above  list  of  casualties  upward  of 
100,000  more.  .  .  .  This  is  perpetual  war  on  hu- 
manity; and  more  bloody  than  any  civil  or  interna- 
tional war  known  to  history.  This  war  is  costing  suf- 
fering, physical  ?nd  mental,  which  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion. It  is  costing  great  economic  loss.  It  is  creating 
a  sense  of  wrong  and  a  feeling  of  class  hatred  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  its  victims." 

Speaking  of  the  recent  aeroplane  experiments  of 
Santos-  Dumont,  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  November  24)  says:  "In 
his  enthusiasm  the  Brazilian  aeronaut  forgets  also  that  at  least  three  experi- 
menters in  America  (Herring  in  1898,  Whitehead  in  1901,  and  Wright  brothers 
in  190.!).  Maxim  in  England  (1896),  and  Ader  in  France  ( 1897),  have  already 
11  for  short  distances  with  motor-driven  aeroplanes,  and  yet  no  really 
practical  machine  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  produced  and  demonstrated. 
Langley's  experiments  showed 
which  was  the  must  eiTicient 
shape  of  plane,  and  how  much 
a  given-sized  plane  would  lift 
at  different  speeds;  but  with 
all  this  data  to  build  upon,  no 
one  has  produced  an  auto- 
matically stable  machine,  i.e., 
one  with  which  the  occupant 
has  only  to  run  the  engine  and 
to  stcc  '.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
we  do  not  look  for  the  sudden 
perfection  of  the  aeroplane 
living-machine.  The  public 
st'-il  flight  of  Santos-Du- 
mont  will  increase  the  inter- 
cut in  such  machines,  and 
stimulate  inventors  to  further 
research  and  experiment  in  the 
science  of  dynamic  flight  with- 
out buoyant  gases." 

rIr    is    stated    in  Washing- 

n  good  authority,"  says  Amateur  Work,  "that  the  War  Department 
will  probably  buy  several  automobile  ambulances.  A  car  of  this  type  was 
recently  purchased  from  a  company,  and  has  been  subjected  to  trials  by  the 
medical  department  of  the  army.  The  officers  have  pronounced  the  ambulance 
of  great  value,  altho  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  equipment  of  the  vehicles  should  be  made.  It  is  understood 
that  these  ambulances  will  be  used  in  the  field  in  case  of  war." 


American." 
CRYSTALS. 


Cnurtesv  nf   "The  Scientific  American." 
LONG   CRYSTALS  SQUIRMING  LIKE  SERPENTS. 
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THE   RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


A   MISSIONARY   CRISIS   IN  JAPAN. 

JAPANESE  Christians  are  practically  unanimously  agreed  that 
no  more  foreign  missionaries  are  wanted  in  Japan.  So  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  a  newspaper  writer  who  is  ma- 
king a  tour  of  the  foreign  field  occupied  by  the  American  mission- 
ary to  "report  impartially  upon  their  work."  This  view  of  the 
native  Christian  is  held,  the  writer  informs  us,  by  "  numbers  of 
the  strongest  missionary  leaders,"  and  the  reason  given  is  the 
present  "  tense  situation"  created  by  existing  relations  between 
the  native  convert  and  the  missionary.  The  Japanese  resent 
"  with  bitterness  and  sarcasm  being  called  a  'heathen  '  nation  and 
thus  classed  with  the  natives  of  South  Africa  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands."  Equally  are  they  "  averse  to  remaining  under  formal 
control  and  tutelage  in  their  religious  life."  Underlying  the  prob- 
lem, also,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "is  the  ingrained  and  ineradicable 
Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  superiority  to  other  races."  He  writes  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  (December  9)  upon  this  point: 

"  Not  all  missionaries  conduct  themselves  toward  the  Japanese 
preachers  and  Christians  as  toward  a  man,  a  brother,  and  an  equal. 
Those  who  do  not  are  few,  but  they  should  be  called  home.  Their 
usefulness  here  is  ended,  if  it  ever  existed.  To  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  certain  foreigners  may  be  traced  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
considerateness,  not  to  say  hostility,  of  the  Japanese.  Missiona- 
ries not  a  few  know  as  well  as  the  native  ministry  what  it  is  to  have 
their  feelings  hurt." 

The  upshot  of  the  matter,  the  writer  continues,  has  been  the 
growth  of  self-governing  Japanese  denominations.  The  situation 
presents  the  following  aspects  : 

"The  largest  of  these  denominations  is 'The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  Japan,'  which  includes  all  the  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed bodies  ;  there  are  here  none  of  the  Presbyterian  subdivi- 
sions that  exist  in  America.  Next  in  size  comes  the  'Kumiai,'  or 
Congregational  churches,  with  whom  will  shortly  be  included  the 
United  Brethren  and  Methodist  Protestants.  The  Japanese 
Methodist  bodies— North,  South,  and  Canadian— have  been  seek- 
ing consolidation.  At  first  the  mission  boards  across  the  water  in- 
terposed obstacles  to  this  union,  but  the  Japanese  Methodists 
spoke  out  so  promptly  and  loudly  that  all  barriers  to  the  creation 
of  one  Methodist  church  in  Japan  have  been  removed,  and  next 
spring  the  formal  organization  will  be  effected.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Church  of  England  have  likewise  joined 
forces  here.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  union  movement  will 
continue,  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Presbyterians  coalescing 
at  an  early  date.  Many  predict  a  speedy  union  of  all  native 
churches  into  one  Japanese  Christian  church.  Certainly  it  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  minute  denominational  and  sectarian 
divisions  of  American  Christendom  can  not  be  perpetuated  here. 

"The  present  enrolled  membership  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  Japan,  by  the  way,  is  about  55,000,  the  past  year  showing  an 
apparent  decrease — through  an  error,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  statis- 
tics. Long  before  the  churches  of  America  got  together  last  year 
in  New  York  in  the  Interchurch  Conference  on  Federation,  there 
existed  a  soundly  established  federal  organization  here,  'The 
Standing  Committee  of  Cooperating  Missions,'  which  has  effected 
several  practical  results,  including  the  production  of  a  common 
hymn-book  for  all  the  Japanese  churches." 

The  crux  of  the  question  involving  the  disagreement  of  the  for- 
eign and  native  elements  has  been  the  control  of  the  forces  and 
the  funds.  The  missionary  and  his  evangelists  are  entirely  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  church,  their  work  being  di- 
rected  by  the  mission.  Some  Japanese  have  complained  because 
the  Balary  of  the  foreign  missionary  is  four  times  that  of  the  Jap- 
ane  r     We  quote  further: 

"The  money,  however,  is  in  the  missionary's  control.  Not  all 
the  churches, by  any  means, are  self-supporting.  They  must  look 
to  America  and  England  for  help.  With  the  control  of  the  money 
ha  iter  or  li  ice,  a  voice  in  the  direction  of 

the  work.     Right  here  conies  the  rub.     The   Japanese  want  to 


control  the  money,  and  in  some  cases  the  missionary,  too.  The 
talk  is  all  of 'cooperation,'  but  it  is  not  a  cooperation  in  which 
the  missionary  plays  almoner.  In  fact,  since  the  Japanese 
churches  have  their  own  mission  boards  they  feel — or,  at  least,  an 
outspoken  wing  of  them  feel — that  the  latter  should  have  the  en- 
tire administration  of  mission  methods  and  money,  with,  of  course, 
the  full  counsel  of  the  missionaries." 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  controversy,  the  native 
church,  Mr.  Ellis  thinks,  will  remain  loyal  to  the  teachings  which 
it  has  had  from  the  missionaries.  Christianity,  he  also  avers,  "  is 
a  factor  in  the  present  thought  and  development  of  Japan  which 
no  Japanese  leader  pretends  to  ignore."  Christian  authors  like 
Matsumura  confidently  declare  that  Christianity  is  bound  to  swal- 
low up  Buddhism  and  Shintoism.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain 
"jingo  type"  of  preacher  is  to  be  found,  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  in 
these  terms : 

"  He  talks  largely  about  Japan  furnishing  a  distinct  type  of 
Christianity,  and  about  Japan's  forthcoming  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  sum  of  Christian  knowledge.  He  demands  considera- 
ble theological  license  for  himself.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
seems  to  appeal  to  him  more  strongly  than  its  definite  doctrines. 
'Liberty  '  is  his  word;  he  cares  little  for  the  Old  Testament. 

"The  newest  in  theology  appeals  to  the  native  minister,  and  in 
the  short  history  of  the  Japanese  Church  there  has  been  a  deal  of 
swaying  to  and  fro  theologically ;  perhaps  the  lack  of  centuries  of 
Christian  training  and  tradition  has  something  to  do  with  this  want 
of  theological  balance." 

A  higher  type  of  Christian  teacher  than  the  one  representing 
"  extra-territorial  Christianity  "  is  now  called  for  by  the  Japanese. 
They  say  "  the  new  time  demands  a  new  kind  of  help  from  America." 

"  Instead  of  men  to  do  preaching  and  teaching — for  which  some 
assert  there  are  now  sufficient  qualified  Japanese — they  want  men 
of  the  character  and  caliber  of  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
of  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  who  made  a  pronounced  impres- 
sion during  his  recent  visit  to  Japan.  They  want  statesmanlike 
leaders,  men  of  large  culture,  great  learning,  and  broad  sympa- 
thies. The  best  that  America  has  in  the  way  of  teachers  and 
pastors  may  profitably  be  sent  to  Japan  to  lead  her  native  leaders 
and  inspire  her  native  inspirers." 


PROTESTANTISM    EXTOLLED   BY   GERMAN 
CATHOLIC  SCHOLARS. 

CATHOLIC  scholars  in  Germany  have  during  recent  years 
given  frequent  recognition,  we  are  told,  to  the  influence  and 
power  that  have  emanated  from  Protestantism.  The  published 
writings  containing  these  expressions  acknowledge,  moreover,  the 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  Catholic  Church.  The  recently  de- 
ceased Professor  Schell,  of  Wiirzburg,  who  pleaded  so  warmly 
for  a  more  evangelical  and  a  less  "  political  "  type  of  Catholic 
thought  and  church  life,  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  spirit. 
as  was  also  the  still  greater  Professor  Krauss,  of  Freiburg,  of 
monumental  learning,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Such  was.  at 
least  in  former  years,  Professor  Ehrhard,  the  most  famous  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Catholic  faculty  in  Strasburg;  also  Professor 
Funk,  the  great  authority  on  Patristics  in  Tubingen,  and  Profes- 
sor Bardenhewer,  in  Munich,  the  editor  of  a  Catholic  theological 
journal  that  takes  a  front  rank  among  periodicals  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  This  school  of  Catholic  savants  stands  out  in  bold 
contrast  particularly  to  that  class  of  Catholic  historians  who  see 
in  Luther  and  in  the  Reformation  the  source  and  fountain-head  of 
all  the  ills  that  have  befallen  the  civilized  world  in  every  sphere  of 
thought  and  life  during  the  past  four  centuries.  Of  the  latter 
school,  the  suddenly  deceased  Denifie,  the  author  of  "  Luther  and 
Lutheranism,"  which  made  out  the  great  Reformer  to  be  merely 
a  drunken  rowdy,  was  the  ablest  representative  in  late  years. 

Recently  the  first  mentioned  of  these  schools  has  received  an 
additional  recruit  in  the  person  of  Professor  Pohle,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  dogmatics  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  and  lias  lately 
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published  a  work  entitled  "  Present-Day  Culture."  His  judgment 
on  Protestantism  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  modern  civili- 
zation is  the  following  in  substance: 

Catholics,  notwithstanding  their  rejection  of  Protestantism  as  a 
system,  should  fully  and  frankly  recognize  the  excellent  influences 
which  the  Reformation  has  exercised  on  the  Catholic  Church  also. 
For  it  must  be  credited  to  the  Reformation  that  the  reform  which 
had  been  planned  for  centuries  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  had 
never  been  realized,  was  finally  effected  and  that  a  number  of 
abuses  in  the  church  were  thoroughly  eradicated.  The  ignorance 
of  the  clergy  was  corrected  and  a  new  and  unsuspected  field  for 
theological  research  opened  to  the  church.  Then,  too,  the  re- 
formers have  a  right  to  claim  an  independent  and  fair-minded 
judgment  of  themselves  and  their  work,  especially  of  their  good 
■sides  and  of  the  good  things  that  they  did.  It  is  a  fact  attested 
by  experience  that  the  bitter  polemics  that  have  prevailed  in  this 
matter  have  in  the  Catholic  Church  produced  deep  disgust;  and 
that  the  best  among  Catholic  scholars  and  thinking  people  in  gen- 
eral want  none  of  the  rabid  vituperations  and  abuses  of  Protestant 
leaders  now  so  current  in  many  Catholic  books  and  periodicals. 
Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Protestant  Church  has 
retained  faithfully  for  some  four  hundred  years  many  of  the  lead- 
ing teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  this  way  are,  at  least 
loosely,  still  connected  with  the  church.  Even  the  mere  bap- 
tismal communion  is  enough  to  join  the  great  Christian  confes- 
sions and  communions  together,  even  if  this  does  not  bring  with 
it  an  actual  church  union.  What  the  great  churches  have  in  com- 
mon should  be  emphasized,  rather  than  what  divides  them.— 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH    PRAISED    BY   A 
PROTESTANT. 

MUTUAL  congratulations  are  observable  in  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Christian  church.  At  the  time  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  pointing  out  the  merits  of  Protestantism,  as  the 
above  article  sets  forth,  we  observe  a  return  of  compliments  from 
the  Protestant  fold.  In  introducing  the  words  of  "  a  fair-minded 
Methodist  editor,"  The  Ave  Maria  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.)  "can  not 
help  wishing  that  there  were  more  men  like  the  editor  of  the  Bal- 
timore Methodist  in  control  of  religious  papers."  This  man,  it 
declares,  "is  no  bigot;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  tolerant  and  broad- 
minded.  He  is  not  disposed  to  attack  the  church,  but  to  take  sides 
with  her  in  advocating  Christian  principles  and  in  defending  Chris- 
tian morality."     We  quote  further: 

"  Having  been  requested  by  The  Catholic  Mirror  (singular  re- 
quest) to  mention  things  in  the  church  to  which  he  has  no  objec- 
tion, this  Methodist  editor  declares  that  he  is  happy  to  comply, 
and  will  do  so  'with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  in  words  containing 
no  trace  of  criticism,  jealousy,  or  bigotry.'  In  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  Catholic  doctrines  and  practises  of  which  he  can  not  ap- 
prove, he  adds:  'The  times  are  too  perilous,  and  the  enemies  of 
our  common  Lord  are  too  many  and  too  dangerous,  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss our  differences  as  variant  Christian  believers  in  anything  but 
dispassionate  and  charitable  words.'  " 

What  especially  commands  the  homage  of  this  fair-minded 
Methodist,  says  the  Ave  Maria,  is  the  stand  of  the  church  on  the 
marriage  question.     His  words  are  given  below  : 

"There  is  no  peril  that  to-day  threatens  the  welfare  of  society 
as  does  the  prevailing  divorce  abominations.  The  family  is  the 
social  unit  of  the  race.  Whatever  shortens  or  makes  uncertain  its 
tenure  brings  disaster  to  society  and  spreads  moral  pollution 
everywhere.  The  loose  views  that  have  become  current  concern- 
ing the  binding  nature  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  laws  and  courts  of  the  land  are  catering  to  that  senti- 
ment, are  little  less  than  alarming.  Against  all  this  the  Catholic 
Church  is  a  standing  protest.  Against  all  this  the  Catholic  Church 
lifts  up  her  voice  in  no  uncertain  tones.  She  declares  to  the  world 
that  absolute  divorce  is  a  sin,  and  that  remarriage  after  divorce 
adds  shame  to  sin.  She  holds  that  death  alone  can  dissolve  the 
marriage  bond  ;  that,  when  the  worst  possible  comes— as  it  does 
sometimes,  when  domestic  life  is  a  constant  and  fearful  tragedy- 


separation  may  take  place,  but  never  divorce;  that  when  a  man 
and  woman  choose  each  other  for  life,  and  in  the  beautiful  wed- 
ding serv  ce  say  each  to  the  other,  'For  better  or  for  worse,  .  .  . 
till  death  do  us  part,'  that  promise  is  so  solemn,  and  its  faithful 
fulfilment  involves  so  much  to  the  world,  that  the  Church  of  I 
can  not  do  less  than  say  of  the  union,  'Those  whom  Cod  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder.'  Whatever  the  Catholic 
Church  may  have  done  by  exceptional  dispensations— and  there 
have  been  some  noted  cases  of  this  kind— it  still  remains  that  the 
immense  preponderance  of  her  testimony  is  mightily  against  di 
vorce  and  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  indissolubility  oi  the 
marriage  tie ;  and  for  this  we  praise  her  and  thank  God." 


THE  "AGNOSTICISM"  OF  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  religious  position  has  been  re- 
cently defined  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  as  "agnostic."  But 
to  apprehend  just  what  that  means,  he  points  out,  one  must  con- 
sider the  word  in  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  late  Professor 
Huxley,  who  invented  it,  regarded  its  application.  It  represented 
any  who  had  no  theory  of  the  universe,  in  contrast  with  those 
among  his  friends  whom  Professor  Huxley  called  "gnostics"  be- 
cause they  had  each  a  theory  of  the  universe.  In  justifying  the 
application  of  the  word  to  Lincoln.  Dr.  Abbott  shows  that  the 
testimony  of  his  biographers,  Herndon  dealing  with  the  early  life 
and  Nicolay  and  Hay  dealing  with  the  later,  bears  out  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view.  "Neither  biographer,"  says  Dr.  Abbott, 
"  is  able  to  find  that  he  ever  formulated  his  own  creed  ;  neither  is 
able  to  formulate  one  for  him."  Lincoln's  life,  says  Dr.  Abbott, 
"  illustrates  both  how  a  reverent  agnostic  may  be  deeply  religious 
and  how  the  life  of  service  and  self-sacrifice  leads  through  doubt 
to  faith."  His  religion,  from  being  a  "kind  of  poetry,"  as  Mrs. 
Lincoln  described  it  at  one  time,  developed,  during  the  four  years 
of  tragedy,  into  "  a  belief  in  a  supreme  Power  "and  a  "  faith  in 
righteousness."  These  two  stages  are  more  definitely  described 
in  these  paragraphs  which  we  quote  from  a  recent  number  of  The 
Outlook  (New  York): 

"  Religion  is  always  a  kind  of  poetry.  Faith  is  kin  to  imagina- 
tion ;  both  faith  and  imagination  look  upon  the  unseen  and  refuse 
to  base  life  merely  upon  the  senses  or  upon  mathematical  formu- 
laries like  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares.  This  poetry  is  often 
quite  dissociated  from  philosophy,  or  is  even  inconsistent  with 
the  philosophy  which  the  individual  entertains.  But  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's early  philosophy  prepared  for  his  later  religious  experience. 
Mr.  Herndon  reports  him  as  saying:  'There  are  no  accidents  in 
my  philosophy.  The  past  is  the  cause  of  the  present,  and  the 
present  will  be  the  cause  of  the  future.  All  these  are  links  in  the 
endless  chain  stretching  from  the  infinite  to  the  infinite.'  With 
this  philosophy  of  fatalism  was  a  profound  faith  in  justice,  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  it,  and  an  uncompromising  obedience  to  it. 
At  first  he  did  not  put  this  philosophy  and  this  faith  together.  He 
who  does  put  them  together,  that  is,  he  who  infuses  this  philos- 
ophy in  an  overruling  cause  with  this  faith,  which  is  a  'kind  of 
poetry,'  in  the  supremacy  of  righteousness,  comes  to  a  faith  in 
a  righteous  God,  who  deserves  our  reverence,  not  because  he  is 
great,  but  because  he  is  good. 

"  When  Abraham  Lincoln  began  to  feel  the  burden  of  the  nation 
resting  upon  him.  and  felt  it  too  great  a  burden  for  him  to  carry 
unaided,  he  wanted  the  sympathy  of  all  men  and  women  in  the 
country  who  with  him  believed  in  a  Power  directing  the  course  of 
human  history  greater  than  the  actors  in  it,  and  who  also  believed 
in  eternal  justice  ;  and  he  asked  their  prayers.  As  the  conflict 
went  on  and  the  burden  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  his  faith  in 
righteousness  more  and  more  infused  his  belief  in  a  superhuman 
power  and  transformed  it  into  a  belief  in  a  righteous  God  :  but  it 
was  till  the  last  a  belief  in  a  God  of  justice  rather  than  a  Christ 
of  pity,  even  as  it  phrased  itself  in  that  most  religious  utterance 
of  his  life,  his  second  inaugural:  'Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently 
do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
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paid  with  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  "  The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether."  " 


A  PLEA  FOR    PUBLIC    FUNDS  FOR  PAROCHIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

THE  oft-repeated  cry  of  the  Roman-Catholic  press  that  in  the 
name  of  justice  the  parochial  schools  ought  to  be  allowed 
their  pro-rata  share  of  the  public  taxes  is  again  heard.  This  time 
The  Monitor  (Newark,  December  8)  makes  the  plea,  on  the  ground 
that  the  parochial  schools  are,  "  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
public  schools,"  and  as  they  perform  their  pro-rata  share  of  the 
work  of  education  they  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  public  funds. 
The  critics,  as  well  as  the  friends,  of  the  parochial  school  will  be 
interested  in  the  argument,  which  would  hold  equally  good  for 
the  school  of  any  religious  faith.  That  other  church  schools  do 
not  ask  for  the  same  aid,  this  paper  declares,  in  no  way  militates 
against  the  justice  of  the  Roman-Catholic  claim.  While  the  pub- 
lic-school system,  "as  a  fact,"  is  all  right,  we  read,  "as  a  method, 
it  is  all  wrong."     The  contention  of  this  paper  is  put  in  this  wise : 

"  We  can  not  believe  that  the  present  method  is  either  necessary 
or  just.  We  can  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  public-school  system  of  our  land  to  exclude  religion,  to 
shut  out  God  from  the  hearts  of  the  children  who  participate  in 
its  benefits.  We  know  that  in  its  origin  the  public-school  system 
was  intensely  religious.  Its  founders  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  excluding  religion;  on  the  contrary  they  recognized  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  religion  in  any  scheme  of  education.  The 
sense  of  all  American  legislation  is  that  all  religions  should  be 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  all  enjoy  equal  rights.  It  is  not 
the  American  idea  that  no  religion  should  enjoy  any  rights.  It 
demands  equal  rights  for  all,  but  nowhere,  save  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, do  we  find  equal  rights  to  mean  no  rights.  The  clamor 
against  religion  in  the  schools  is  un-American,  because  where  the 
Constitution  proclaims  equal  rights  this  clamor  proclaims  no  rights. 

The  impression  prevails,  so  this  paper  asserts,  that  the  present 
public-school  method  is  unalterable.  But  the  system  should  be 
for  the  people,  it  argues,  not  the  people  for  the  system.  "If  that 
system  may  be  changed  so  that,  retaining  all  its  present  perfec- 
tions, it  ministers  to  a  greater  number  of  the  people  and  satisfies 
rights  which  are  at  present  ignored,  then  the  system  should  be 
changed,  and  ultimately  will  be."     We  read  further  : 

"  We  rely  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  We  rely 
on  their  religious  character.  It  must  be  manifest  to  any  observ- 
ing man  that  religion  is  dying  away  from  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
Millions  are  giving  up  the  practise  of  religion.  They  are  indiffer- 
ent to  its  teachings.  They  never  enter  a  church  ;  they  never  say 
a  prayer  ;  they  never  give  a  thought  to  their  soul  or  to  their  eter- 
nity. All  this  is  so  evident  that  no  one  cares  todenyit.  Religion 
must  be  taught  and  fostered  or  the  American  people  will  cease  to 
be  a  Christian  people.  They  will  be  a  race  of  infidels.  The  re- 
ligious element  must  be  reintroduced  into  education.  Religion 
must  be  planted  when  the  soul  of  the  child  is  forming.  Itsdogmas, 
its  teachings,  its  principles,  its  morality,  its  practises,  its  impor- 
tance its  consolations,  must  be  interwoven  into  the  life  of  the 
child,  as  the  shuttle  ol  education  (lies  back  and  forth.  Thinking 
nun.  intelligent  nun.  sec  its  necessity  and  are  looking  with  favor 
upon  the  parochial-school  system  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
iver,  On  the  sense  of  justice  inherent  in  the  American 
Charactl  < .  Taxation  without  representation  is  a  principle  hateful 
to  the  American  mind.  It  is  the  outcrop  of  tyranny  and  an  of-  " 
fense  against  justice.  The  Catholic  people  are  taxed,  but  their 
schools  receive  no  share  of  that  taxation.  They  want  an  Ameri- 
can education  for  their  children,  but  they  want  a  religious  educa- 
tion for  them.  Why  should  they  not  have  it,  unless  you  are  pre 
d  to  s.iy  that  infidelity  is  the  'religion  '  of  our  country  ?  It  the 
il  schools  give  results  according  to  the  standard  set,  why 
noti  in  allowance  of  the  education  funds  i     Pay 

alts.    Fit  the  school  system  to  the  necessi 
Thi    ixion   to  guide  should  be 'the  greatest 
reatest  number.'     That  sounds  like  good  Amei  ii 


THE   BOY   JESUS   IN  THE   APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPELS. 

I""1  HE  Apocryphal  Gospels  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the 
early  years  of  the  child  Jesus  are  in  many  ways  true  to  life 
and  portray  a  human  personality  which  is  charming,  natural,  and 
sometimes  amusing.  These  Gospels  are  rejected  as  uncanonical 
by  orthodox  tradition,  but  are  as  old  as  any  extant  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  says  Felix  Waring  in  The  Homiletic  Review 
(New  York).  The  three  principal  ones  are  the  gnostic  "Pseudo- 
Matthew,"  the  "  Gospel  of  Thomas,"  and  the  "  Arabian  Gospel  of 
Childhood."  Almost  unquestionably,  says  the  writer,  "these 
three  in  their  earliest  form  were  among  the 'many  Gospels '  to 
which  Luke  alludes,  the  evangelist  who  has  given  us  the  only  ac- 
cepted narrative  of  the  childhood."  As  depicted  in  these  narra- 
tives there  is  not  only  playfulness,  but  a  certain  tinge  of  mischief, 
in  some  of  the  exuberant  and  lively  actions  of  the  child,  we  are 
told,  altho  all  is  goodness,  sweetness,  and  nobility  in  his  charac- 
ter. "  The  ideal  little  boy  they  figure  forth  is  forsooth  no  ethical 
infant  phenomenon,  but  one  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  ay,  even  in 
a  certain  divine  naughtiness  which  more  than  once  merits  repri- 
mand and  the  rod  !"  As  king  of  their  revels  the  child  Jesus  be- 
came ringleader  in  all  their  games  and  found  many  occasions  for 
working  miracles  and  doing  kindnesses.  His  "childish  friend- 
ships"  nourished  among  children  of  a  locality  even  now  noted 
for  beautiful  children  exhibited  "  the  first  and  exquisite  flowering 
of  that  human  nature  unparalleled  in  its  harmony."  In  the  words 
of  the  writer  quoted  : 

"  All  travelers  would  seem  to  agree  in  pronouncing  the  children 
of  this  town  [Nazareth]  as  being  of  an  unusual  beauty,  with  large 
appealing  eyes,  delicate  complexions,  and  an  expression  of  min- 
gled mischievousness  and  melancholy,  always  graceful  and  viva- 
cious. All  the  games  and  sports  mentioned  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  are  still  in  vogue  there  among  these  little  ones,  as  well  as 
others  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is  the  play  of 
the  'Good  and  Bad  Shepherds,'  the  latter  the  mercenary  Jurban- 
iah  'who  is  a  hireling  '  if  ever  there  was  one.  We  recall  how  one 
day  Jesus,  when  grieved  at  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews,  who  dis- 
dained the  truth,  wasting  their  time  in  vain  disputes,  likened  them 
to  precisely  such  street  urchins,  who,  wearied  after  prolonged 
play,  loiter  about  public  places,  wrangling  and  pulling  one  another 
about,  without  knowing  what  they  do  want.  Even  the  crowning 
and  buffeting  he  was  finally  to  endure  in  the  high  priest's  court- 
yard were  but  a  brutal  parody  of  a  game  as  old  as  recorded  his- 
tory— 'ccEcam  muscam  lusitare '  the  Romans  called  it,  to  play  blind 
fly,  whence  our 'blind-man's  buff.'  And  when  he  took  the  little 
one  upon  his  knee  and  bade  his  self-seeking  followers  make  this 
innocent  tot  their  model,  did  it  not  recall  memories  of  his  little 
playmates  in  the  old  days  at  Nazareth  ? " 

These  chroniclers  are  mainly  occupied  in  picturing  the  child 
Jesus  engaged  in  the  games  common  to  Eastern  child-life.  Some, 
however,  present  him  as  his  father's  companion  in  the  workshop 
"oftentimes  working  miniature  miracles  in  assisting  his  father 
when  the  latter  was  in  straits  as  to  materials  or  means  of  con- 
struction." Here  again  the  Oriental  fancy  emphasizes  the  human 
note  and  tells  how  often  he  played  truant.  The  following  depicts 
his  exploit  in  the  tannery  of  Salem  : 

"  One  day  the  tiny  truant  espied  this  workshop  apparently  ten- 
antless,  and.  stealing  in,  on  mischief  bent,  seizes  a  lot  of  vari- 
colored stuffs  and  flings  them  into  a  vat  of  indigo.  But  a  work- 
man has  seen  him,  and  presently,  amid  loud  objurgation  and 
lamentation,  the  small  culprit  is  caught  and  confronted  with  the 
result  of  his  misdoing.  Whereupon  their  prisoner  marches  over 
to  the  vat  and  extracts  each  piece  more  rich  and  glowing  in  its 
original  hues  than  before  its  bath.  To  this  day  this  legend  is  de- 
voutly credited  in  Persia,  where  dyers  honor  the  child  Jesus  as 
their  peculiar  patron  and  name  their  shops  after  him." 

Mr.  Waring  notes  in  conclusion  that  "Jesus  displayed  from  his 
infancy  his  sweet  and  serene   human  nature,  something  re 
moved  as  far  as  possible  from  the  harsh  austerity  of  an  anchorite." 
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BRUNETIERE   ON    BALZAC'S    IMPERISHABLE 

FAME. 

BALZAC  as  a  writer  is  not  of  the  first  rank,  but  as  a  novelist 
" no  greater  has  been  known  in  European  literature."  We 
read  these  words  written  by  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  (who  died  at 
Paris,  December  9)  in  an  estimate  of  the  French  novelist  con- 
tained in  the  new  volume  on  Balzac  just  added  to  the  French  Men 
of  Letters  series.  The  day  has  forever  gone  by,  we  read,  when 
-one  can  compare  Balzac,  as  did  Sainte-Beuve,  with  Dumas  and 
Victor  Hugo.  Not  even  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy,  who,  besides, 
•owe  Balzac  so  much,  have  surpassed  him.  Balzac,  we  are  told, 
•determined  the  formula  of  the  modern  novel,  and  "  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  form  of  the  Balzac  novel  has  held  its  sway  over 
our  novelists,  just  as  the  form  of  Moliere's  comedy,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  imposed  itself  on  dramatists."  There  is  no  higher 
fame,  we  find  it  asserted,  "  nor  any  more  lasting  fame,  for  .1  great 
author  than  to  have  thus  made  himself,  in  a  way,  forever  insep- 
arable from  the  history  of  a  literary  form.  But  when,  in  addition, 
like  a  Balzac  or  a  Moliere,  he  has  fixt  the  'models  '  of  that  form, 
he  may  without  doubt  be  sure  that  he  will  live  in  the  memory  of 
men,  and  that  no  change  in  fashion  or  taste  will  prevail  against 
his  work."  This  dictum,  in  harmony  with  the  critical  creed  — 
that  of  evolution  applied  to  literature  — identified  with  the  name  of 
Brunetiere,  is  enlarged  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"For  this  reason  1  believe  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  Balzac 
will  continue  to  be  ranked  as  the  master  of  the  novel.  Emancipa- 
tion from  the  influence  of  "'The  Human  Comedy'  will  take  place 
only  along  the  lines  indicated  or  foreseen  by  Balzac  ;  and  when, 
perhaps,  some  day — just  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Moliere's 
successors — this  influence  shall  be  thought  too  tyrannical  or  too 
burdensome,  the  only  way  to  shake  it  off  will  be  to  return  to  the 
observation  and  'representation  of  life';  and  that  will  still  be 
doing  homage  to  Balzac.  This  is  why  I  really  do  not  see,  in  lit- 
erature, in  the  nineteenth  century,  any  influence  comparable  or 
superior  to  his.  Hugo  himself  .  .  .  shares  the  sovereignty  of 
lyric  poetry  with  Lamartine,  Musset,  Vigny,  and  Lecontede  Lisle. 
No  dramatist,  not  even  the  elder  Dumas,  followed  by  his  son,  has 
been  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  stage,  or  even  to  hold  the 
preponderant  place  held  by  a  Voltaire  in  the  eighteenth  century  ! 
But  Balzac  holds  supreme  power  in  the  novel,  not  alone  in  France, 
but  even  abroad  !  And  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  when  we 
tire  of  reading  him,  of  rereading  and  admiring  him,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  because  the  novel  itself  will  have  begun  to  grow  tire- 
some. Such  things  have  happened,  and  literary  forms  are  not 
eternal.  But  even  that  would  do  no  harm  to  Balzac's  glory;  and 
his  fame,  in  literary  history,  will  surfer  no  more  by  the  death  of 
the  novel,  if  the  novel  is  to  die,  than  the  fame  of  Racine  suffered 
by  the  death  of  tragedy." 

The  foregoing  estimate  of  Balzac  is  an  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  of  criticism  fathered  by  Brunetiere  himself. 
When  he  made  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1897  to  lecture 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  Franchise  he  devoted  one  lec- 
ture at  the  Lenox  Lyceum  to  the  enunciation  of  that  method. 
"  My  principal  effort."  he  said,  according  to  the  report  printed  in 
The  Evening  Post  (New  York,  April  30.  1897),  "  has  been  to  get 
outside  of  myself  and  to  give  to  criticism  a  basis,  not  scientific, 
for  I  dislike  that  word  applied  to  art  and  letters,  but  solid,  objec- 
tive, independent  even  of  the  works  which  are  criticized— a  formal 
criticism,  like  formal  logic  or  algebra,  a  science  or  an  art  of  gen- 
eral processes."  This  criticism,  he  told  us,  was  built  upon  the 
minute  and  detailed  methods  employed  by  Taine  and  Sainte- 
Beuve,  but  remedied  the  great  defect  of  their  methods.  It  did 
not,  like  theirs,  leave  out  "what  interested  us  most,  the  personal- 
ity of  the  artist."     He  continued  : 

"  A  great  painter  or  sculptor  is  a  man  for  whom  color  and  form 
talk  a  language  which  they  do  not  speak  for  others  A  great  art- 
ist is  always  an  exception  among  his  contemporaries.     The  excep- 


tion may  explain   the  rule,  as  the  saying   is.  but  the  rule  doe- 
explain   tin     exception,  as    lame    tried    to  make  it       We  can 
treat  nun  .  m  we  do  the  other  works  ol  nature,  because  we  can  not 
help  admiring  or  hating,  loving   or   being  repelled.      What  is  the 

ret  of  this  attraction 
or  this  repulsion  ?  Tl 
is  just  what  Taine  failed 
to  tell  us.  It  was  at  this 
ige  in  my  thoughts  that 
I  read  or  reread  the  books 
of  I  )ai  win  in  1865  or  1870. 
I  saw  that  I  could  not 
know  whether  his  theories 
were  proved  or  not,  even 
in  science,  but  I  saw  also 
what  value  they  might 
have  even  if  they  were  not 
proved.  Just  as  we  have 
the  telephone  without 
knowing  anything  about 
the  ultimate  nature  of 
electricity,  I  thought,  the 
theory  of  evolution  has 
produced  such  good  prac- 
tical results  that  1  will 
apply  it  to  literature,  to 
see  how  one  species  of 
literature  is  transformed 
into  another.    This  theory  ferdinand  brunetiere, 

of  evolution  saved  the  in-  The  late  French  critic  who  applied  the  the. 
dividual,  as  those  of  ory  of  evolution  to  literature  and  produced  a 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine  new  method  of  criticism. 
did  not.  When  an  in- 
dividual is  born  of  more  vigorous  mental  or  physical  powers 
than  the  others,  according  to  Darwin,  a  new  species  is  made. 
That  is  what  I  applied  to  literature.  Shakespeare,  Michelangelo, 
Beethoven,  Victor  Hugo,  are  men  who  are  born  among  us,  supe- 
rior to  us,  and  by  reason  of  that  superiority  they  form  a  school, 
their  ideas  are  taken  up  by  smaller  men  and  become  common- 
place, and  by  the  end  of  two  or  three  generations  literature,  music, 
or  art  has  been  revolutionized." 


THE   DRAMATIZATION    OF    GRAFT. 

TWO  recent  successes  of  the  theater  emphasize  the  fact  that 
love  and  ambition  are  not  the  only  motives  of  value  in 
drama.  Indeed,  says  one  critic,  "no  human  interest  is  as  preva- 
lent among  us  as  business  and  politics."  Following  Mr.  Charles 
Klein's  play,  "  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."  which  is  now  in  the 
second  season  of  its  continuous  run  at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  New 
York,  Mr.  (ieorge  H.  Broadhurst  produces,  at  the  Savoy,  "The 
Man  of  the  Hour."  Like  Mr.  Klein's,  the  new  play  is  described 
as  an  effort  "  to  dramatize  the  public  pulse."  "  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse  "  exhibits  a"  specific  phase  of  national  impurity,"  and  "The 
Man  of  the  Hour  "  treats  of  "  the  shame  of  cities."  Both  plays 
profit,  it  is  facetiously  suggested,  by  having  such  good  advance 
agents  as  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens.  The 
present  indications  are  that  Mr.  Broadhurst's  play  will  equal  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Klein's.  Current  report  has  it  that  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst's play  deals  with  certain  Tammany  personalities  of  the  pres- 
ent, tho  the  dramatist  evades  these  pointed  implications  by  print- 
ing on  the  playbill  the  information  that  the  action  takes  place  "in 
any  large  city  in  America."  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg.  it  is 
said,  took  the  cue  and  fitted  the  characters  to  local  figures  during 
the  run  of  the  play  in  those  cities.  Mr.  John  Corbin.  in  the  New- 
York  Sun.  gives  the  following  account  of  the  "  rather  complicated 
story  "  of  Mr.  Broadhurst's  play  : 

""The  Man  of  the  Hour'  takes  almost  three  hours  to  get  his 
predicament  across  the  footlights  :  and  at  that  many  of  his  doings 
have  to  be  handed  out  in  capsules  There  are  two  rival  bosses  of 
broadly  typical  character.  One  rules  by  brute  force  and  bullying, 
the  other  by  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  babies  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  taking  them   annually  on  picnics.     The   bully  is  engn-ed 
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in  a  scheme  of  colossal  graft  connected  with  a  street-railway  fran- 
chise, which  he  is  working  in  cahoots  with  a  great  financier.  The 
dilettante  Tammany  Mayor  is  enamored  of  the  financier's  niece; 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  picnicking  boss,  who  hates  the  bully  with 
a  warm-hearted,  Irish  hatred,  defeats  the  scheme  of  graft,  sending 
the  two  schemers  to  state  prison.  In  doing  this  he  surmounts 
the  loftiest  obstacles  of  personal  hope  and  ambition.  The  cer- 
tainty of  being  Governor  of  the  State  and  a  look-in  at  the  Presi- 
dency are  bagatelles.  He  brings  financial  ruin  on  the  girl  he  loves 
and  on  his  nearest  personal  friend,  her  brother.  Out  of  the  en- 
largement of  his  heart  he  lends  the  brother  money  at  the  last  mo- 
ment to  hedge  on  the  market,  and  in  consequence  suffers  the  im- 
putation of  having  himself  speculated  on  the  result  of  his  official 
action.  Finally  he  suffers  the  memory  of  his  father,  honored 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  to  be  smirched  by  digging  up  a  long- 
buried  looting  of  the  city  treasury." 

After  the  manner  of  plays,  right,  of  course,  is  triumphant  in  the 
end,  remarks  the  New  York  Herald.  But  the  love-story  is  sub- 
sidiary, continues  that  paper,  "  to  the  political  characterization, 
which  is  so  forceful  that  one  thinks  at  times  that  he  is  seeing 
newspaper  headlines  personified." 


A   NORWEGIAN  MICHELANGELO. 

STEPHAN  SINDING,  a  Norwegian,  long  enjoying  a  Euro- 
pean fame  as  a  "  sculptor's  sculptor,"  is  practically  unknown 
in  this  country.  So  speaks  Mr.  John  Spargo  in  an  appreciation, 
published  in  The  Craftsman  (New  York,  December).  No  artist 
since  Michelangelo,  the  writer  asserts,  "has  perceived  and  sym- 
bolized so  well  the  divine  in  hu- 
man form."  "  As  the  beholder  of 
Michelangelo's  wonderful  por- 
trayals of  human  beauty  is  inspired 
with  a  new  sense  of  reverence 
for  the  human  body,  a  reverence 
akin  to  that  which  inspired  the 
Great  Christian  to  call  it  the '  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  so  with 
Sinding's  frankest  efforts."  The 
influence  of  the  great  Italian  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  work  of  the 
Norwegian,  so  also  is  that  of 
Rodin  ;  yet  the  individuality  of  the 
Northern  sculptor  is  so  marked- 
ly maintained,  says  Mr.  Spargo, 
that  "he  is  worthy  to  rank  with 
Rodin,  Meunier,  Hildebrand,  and 
other  leaders  in  the  world-circling 
renaissance  of  plastic  art." 

Sinding  was  born  at  Dront- 
heim,  Norway,  August  4,  1846, 
and  was  educated  for  the  bar. 
In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  aban- 
doned law  and  began  the  study 
of  art,  first  in  Berlin,  next  at 
Paris,  "  where  he  felt  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  new  spirit  of  which 
Rodin   is    the   great   exemplar," 

and  later  at  Rome,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Michel- 
angelo. Since  i«SS3  lie  has  lived  in  Copenhagen.  "  The  total  cor- 
pus of  his  work  is  not  large,"  says  Mr.  Spargo,  "  but  it  has 
won  for  him  greater  fame  than  any  artist  in  Northern  Europe 
enjoys  outside  of  his  own  land."    Of  his  first  work,  the  writer  says  : 

"In    Rome,  Sinding  produced  his    first  work,  the   'Barbarian 
Other,'  .»  strong  k,,,,i1>  which  attracted  great  attention  and  gave 
t bo  sculptor  ;in  assured  place  in  the  world  of  art.    The-  lithe,  mus- 
culai  mother  carrying  the  lifeless  form  of  her  son  from  the  battle- 
ally  calm  in  the  presence  of  duty,  is  .1  remarkable  work. 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  much  less  suggestion  of  French  and  the 


older  classical  influences  in  it  than  in  most  of  his  later  work.  It 
is  much  more  primitive  in  spirit.  It  is  a  sculptured  ballad— a 
stone  record  of  a  folk-tradition." 

Two  of  Sinding's  notable  works  not  reproduced  with  this  article 
are  "The  Captive  Mother  "  and  "  Widowed."  Of  these  two  Mr. 
Spargo  writes  as  follows  : 

"As  beautiful  as  it  is  daring  in  conception  is  'The  Captive 
Mother,'  one  of  the  sculptor's  most  striking  creations.  In  it  we 
have  symbolized  the  whole  tragedy  of  womanhood  and  its  su- 
preme glory— motherhood.  Incomprehensibly  stupid  is  the  fre- 
quent description  of  this  great  work  as  the  representation  of 'a 
slave  mother  nursing  her  child.'  It  is  a  symbolization  of  woman, 
the  nourisher  of  the  race,  bound  and  hampered  in  her  noblest 
work  by  manifold  limitations.  Centuries  of  oppression  and  denial 
of  freedom  to  develop  limit  and  bind  her.  In  the  great  Empire 
State  of  the  greatest  republic  in  history,  the  purest  woman  is  still 
politically  on  a  level  with  the  vilest  criminal  and  the  most  drivel- 
ing imbecile.  Woman  is  bound  to  the  mound  of  the  debris  of  all 
the  ages— the  debris  of  false  conventions,  outworn  lies,  and  useless 

labors 

'"Widowed  '  deals  with  another  phase  of  the  tragedy  of  life. 
The  young  wife  is  holding  up  the  body  of  her  husband  when  the 
last  vital  spark  expires.  Her  supple  limbs  and  full,  round  breast 
tell  with  sufficient  detail  and  emphasis  the  story  of  her  bereave- 
ment, and  there  is  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  husband  an  expres- 
sion of  tranquillity  and  peace  which  only  a  lover's  presence  could 
give.  It  is  a  simple  motif,  simply  but  strongly  rendered.  Full 
realization  of  her  bereavement  has  not  yet  come  to  the  young 
widow ;  for  the  moment  she  is  looking  anxiously  for  help.  There 
is  no  exact  English  equivalent  for  Verwittwet,  which  is  the  title 

of  this  piece  chosen  by  the  sculp- 
tor. A  fairly  accurate  translation 
of  the  term  is  'the  bereaved  at 
the  moment  of  the  death  of  wife 
or  husband.'  It  is  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  loss  that  Sinding  has 
depicted  the  woman,  the  moment 
of  calm  before  realization  of  her 
bereavement  overwhelms  her — 
before  the  flood-gates  of  the  soul 
open  to  a  torrent  of  tears." 


MUNICH  AS  A  CENTER 
OF  ARTISTIC  LIFE. 
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UNICH  as  a  center  of  in- 
tellectual life  does  more 
for  the  painter  than  for  the  writer, 
we  are  told  by  Wilhelm  Michel 
in  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  (Stutt- 
gart, November  i).  Yet  it  is  the 
favorite  place  of  residence  of 
certain  American  writers,  notable 
among  whom  is  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Atherton.  Art,  says  Herr  Michel, 
is  in  the  air  that  one  breathes, 
art  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  city. 
Nowhere  is  so  much  work  done, 
so  honestly,  so  seriously,  so 
hopefully,  as  in  the  studios  of 
Munich.  The  very  fact  that  in 
Munich  as  nowhere  else  a  man  may  live  as  he  pleases,  absolutely 
without  regard  for  the  opinion  of  his  neighbor,  even  to  the  point 
of  personal  appearances,  is  one  of  the  great  factors.  And  this 
freedom  which  the  city  offers  to  the  young  artist  belongs  likewise 
to  the  writer.     But  he  continues : 

"  Further  than  this  beneficial  solitude,  the  strengthening  and 
finding  of  the  Ego,  and  the  resulting  depth  of  character.  Munich 
has  nothing  to  offer  to  the  writer.  Charm,  incentive,  desire  to 
create  enough,  but  no  field  for  activity  !  Power  in  full,  but  no 
opportunity  to  prove  it." 

Two  main  causes  are  given  for  this  state  of  affairs.     First  of 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Craftsman."    Copyrighted,  1902,  by  Keller  &  Keluer. 
"THE  BARBARIAN  MOTHER." 

By  Stephan  Sinding. 
The  sculptor's  first  work;  showing  the  influence  of  Michelangelo. 

all,  Munich  has  too  few  theaters  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
modern  plays;  altho,  as  Herr  Michel  suggests,  Munich  is  not  the 
only  city  open  to  this  charge.  The  second  evil  lies  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  press.  The  newspapers  of  Munich  can  not  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Berlin  :  but  from  the  very  fact  that  newspapers 
arise  naturally  from  conditions  political  and  social,  no 
one  can  be  directly  blamed  for  this.     He  continues: 

"Where  these  roots  (political  and  social)  are  lacking, 
no  blossom  and  no  fruit  can  be  expected.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  periodicals,  with  the  restriction  that  here 
it  is  not  so  much  the  political  and  social  trend  that  ac- 
counts for  their  existence,  as  new  culture  currents  and 
new  literary  tendencies.  In  this  respect  also  the  city 
on  the  Isar  remains  far  behind.  For  the/w^tv/rfand  the 
Simplicissimus,  which  are  accounted  among  the  most 
successful  modern  publications  of  Germany,  must  be 
rejected  in  this  connection,  since  the  lion's  share  of 
their  success  is  due  to  pictorial  art." 

In  spite  of  difficulties  of  this  sort,  Munich  harbors  a 
number  of  marked  literary  geniuses,  attracted  by  the 
rich  treasures  of  art,  life,  and  freedom.  The  author 
aptly  compares  the  city  to  a  gold-mining  town  of  the 
wild  West.  "  Every  honest,  industrious  laborer  brings 
gold  to  light  and  rejoices  in  its  possession,  but  has  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  use  it.  In  Munich  one  lives  and 
grows.  And  because  one  lives  and  grows,  production 
comes  into  existence."    Further: 

"  That  the  art  of  painting  and  sculpture  has  had  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  world  of  literature  can  not 


be  denied.  Where  art,  as  here,  claims  the  chief  local  and  national 
interest,  it  must  perforce  draw  literature  within  its  circle.  I  have 
already:  aid  that  the  only  really  stirring  periodicals  of  Munich, 
Jugend and  Sifnpliiissimus,  have  emphatically  Art  to  thank  for 
their  success.  While  the  Simplicissiinits  developed  a  style  of 
illustration  which  is  individual  in  the  whole  world  of  culture,  the 
Jugend  occupied  itself  more  and  more  with  the  reproduction  of 
classic  paintings  and  colored  sketches  and  has  thus  immeasurably 
aided  the  dissemination  and  recognition  of  Munich  art." 

Herr  Michel  speaks  a  good  word  for  the  bohemian  of  Munich, 
a  type  much  sought  for  and  imitated  in  America,  but  rarely  or 
never  found.     To  quote  : 

"  bohemian  means  not  only  uncertainty  of  income,  frequent 
bickerings  with  the  pawnbroker,  and  a  pretended  contempt  for  the 
weather  in  the  matter  of  overcoats,  but  it  means  also  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  a  picturesque  adventure  in  the  midst  of  conventional 
surroundings;  it  means  intellectual  stimulation  and  animation, 
and,  in  healthy  natures,  original  development  and  early  ripening. 
Bohemianism  is  life  in  a  comprest  form  full  of  harsh  contradic- 
tions which  place  great  demands  upon  the  physical  and  mental 
strength  of  a  young  man.  Many  a  one  is  ruined,  many  fall  back 
into  the  ranks  of  the  'philistines,'  but  to  some  the  freedom  which 
they  were  once  able  to  taste  here  remains  a  constant  possession 
and  long  after  bears  good  fruit." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


ANOTHER    MAN    WHO    "WROTE    SHAKE- 
SPEARE." 

BUFFETING  Shakespeare  may  seem  to  future  historians  to 
have  reached  an  epidemic  stage  in  1906.  Some  of  the  blows 
delivered  by  Count  Tolstoy  were  represented  in  our  last  week's 
issue.  Bernard  Shaw  in  England  is  at  present  reiterating  his  old 
contentions  about  Shakespeare's  lack  of  philosophy,  and  Hall 
Caine  wishes  somebody  to  select  and  publish  the  seven  plays  of 
permanent  worth — a  duty  he  shirks  for  himself— and  throw  away 
the  rest.  In  Germany  Dr.  Karl  Bleibtreu,  a  writer  on  the  history 
of  English  literature,  who  has  hitherto  opposed  the  Baconian  the- 
ory of  authorship,  now  propounds  a  theory  of  his  own.  It  is  that 
the  real  author  of  the  plays  was  Roger,  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  was 
born  October  6,  1576,  and  became  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Dr.  Bleibtreu  is  represented  by  the  Berlin  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Standard  as  saying  that  "  the  low  comedian 
William  Shakespeare,  who  regularly  got  drunk  at  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  could  not  possibly  have  the  wide  learning  and  knowledge 
of  other  countries,  particularly  of  Italy,  France,  and  Denmark, 
which  the  author  of  the  Shakespearian  works  evidently  possest." 
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A  work  showing  the  influence  of  the  modern  French  school  of  sculpture. 
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To  the  mind  of  the  German  critic  a  traveled  person  is  necessary 
to  stand  as  the  author  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakespeare.  The 
Earl  of  Rutland  satisfied  the  demand.  Herr  Bleibtreu's  argument 
is  thus  summarized  in  The  Standard: 

"Roger,  Earl  of  Rutland,  started  on  the  grand  tour  of  Europe 
in  1596.  He  visited  France  and  Italy;  stayed  at  Verona,  Venice. 
Mantua,  Rome,  and  Milan;  studied  law  in  the  University  of 
Padua;  and.  alter  his  return  to  London,  settled  down  as  a  resi- 
dent in  Gray's  Inn.  William  Shakespeare,  declares  Dr.  Bleibtreu, 
can  not  possibly  have  made  his  supposed  tour  as  an  actor  in  Italy, 
nor  is  it  clear  how  he  obtained  his  knowledge  of  law  and  legal 
matters.  The  Earl  of  Rutland  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Azores,  thereby  gaining  the  experience 
which  enabled  him  to  write 'The  Tempest.'  He  also  fought  in 
Holland,  explaining  various  references  to  Dutch  life  in  the  Shake- 
spearian works.  He  was  sentenced  to  lifelong  imprisonment  in 
1601,  a  period  unmarked,  so  Dr.  Bleibtreu  asserts,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  single  Shakespearian  drama. 

•'In  1603  the  Earl  went  to  Denmark  to  attend  the  baptism  of 
the  Danish  Crown  Prince  as  the  representative  of  James  I. ,  there- 
by gaining  a  knowledge  of  Denmark  from  which  the  local  color 
for  '  Hamlet '  might  have  been  furnished.  This  explains,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bleibtreu,  the  description  of  the  terrace  at  Elsinore  in 
the  latter  play.  The  Earl  of  Rutland  actually  met  a  Guilderstein 
and  Rosencranz  at  the  Danish  court,  and  it  is  held  to  be  signifi- 
cant that  the  two  young  Barons  Rosencranz  were  fellow  students 
of  the  Earl  at  Padua.  The  dramas  that  some  critics  consider  the 
last  of  the  Shakespearian  series,  'Coriolanus'  and 'The  Tempest,' 
appeared  in  1612,  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland  died  on  June  26  of  that 
year.  Dr.  Bleibtreu  points  to  the  significance  in  this  coincidence 
of  dates  and  declares  that  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
other  evidence,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  that  nobleman  was  the 
true  Shakespeare." 

A  far  more  necessary  equipment  for  the  writer,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  of  the  plays  called  Shakespeare's,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bronson  Howard  and  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  stage  technic.  "The  Earl  of  Rutland,"  says  Mr. 
Howard,  "  at  the  best  could  have  been  no  more  than  an  amateur  of 
the  stage,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  plays  under  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  the  work  of  such  an  amateur,  to  recognize 
the  absurdity  of  the  theory."  Of  a  similar  purport  is  the  com- 
ment of  Professor  Matthews,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  dramatic 
literature  in  Columbia  University.  We  quote  from  the  New  York 
Times  1  December  9) : 

"  Theories  of  this  kind  are  not  new.  They  are  generally  made, 
as  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  in  this  case,  by  men  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  usages  and  technicalities  of  the  stage,  and  who  have 
a  penchant  for  abstruse  theorizing.  Who  wrote  the  Shakespeare 
play?  A  man  who  was  absolutely  familiar,  through  his  own  per- 
sonal every-day  experience,  with  the  practical  conditions  governing 
theatrical  representations.  You  will  look  in  vain  for  an  actor  or 
a  stage  manager  who  believes  that  any  one  but  a  man  with  just 
this  kind  of  experience  could  have  written  these  plays.  They  are 
palpably  the  work  of  an  actor-manager.  Such  a  man,  we  know, 
was  Shakespeare,  and  such,  decidedlv.  was  not  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land." 

Germany  holds  a  man,  Dr.  Walther  Turzinsky,  who,  according 
to  the  London  Staudaid,  regards  Dr.  Bleibtreu's  theory  as  "one  of 
the  greatest  literary  discoveries  of  all  time  "  ;  as  important,  that  en- 
thusiast affirms,  "  in  the  realm  of  literature  as  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Christopher  Columbus  was  geographically  and  politically  •" 
British   Shakespearian   scholars  are    wary    of  expressing  opinions 

before  the  appearance  of  Dr  Bleibtreu's  book  giving  the  materials 
relied  on  by  the  author,     Professor  Dowden,  oi   Dublin  l'ni\er- 

"I  "  SI  re,  His  Mind  and  His  Art,"  thinks  that 

will  prove  bufone  more  mare's  nest"    It  will  re- 

h'vvs   us,  the    |„  Kef    that    tin     E  arl   oi    Rutland    wrote 

fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  "  and 

Ad  •  idnej  Lee  points  out  one  >  xample 

Bleibtreu  in  assuming  that 
mil  the  Earl  of  Rutland 


indicate  that  they  were  payments  made  to  William  Shakespeare 
for  the  use  of  his  name  as  author  of  the  dramas.  His  surmise, 
says  Mr.  Lee,  "  proves  that  Herr  Bleibtreu  has  not  seen  the  docu- 
ments in  question."  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz,  of  King's  College,  and 
Professor  Herford,  of  Manchester  University,  comment  laconic- 
ally, "  Rubbish." 


INTELLECTUAL   DECLINE  OF   ENGLAND. 

IN  comparing  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  present  with  those 
of  the  early  Victorians,  Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  the  English  writer, 
thinks  that  "  indifference  and  apathy  "  seem  to  mark  the  present 
generation.  Englishmen  of  to-day,  he  says,  are  tired  of  the  eld 
themes  and  have  discovered  no  fresh  ones  to  interest  them  very 
strongly.  He  warns  us  not  to  make  too  much  of  the  present  com- 
parative lack  of  names  "  instantly  recognizable  as  great  in  our 
generation."  A  future  generation  may  see,  he  thinks,  that  "  in 
certain  of  the  great  Victorians,  in  Ruskin,  for  instance, and  Carlyle, 
their  contemporaries,  and  we  ourselves,  have  taken  (to  some  ex- 
tent) for  greatness  of  thought  what  was  merely  energetic  elo- 
quence." Mr.  Street  enumerates  among  the  assets  of  to-day 
"several  attractively-writing  seniors  "  and  "  a  few  young  men  of 
forceful  originality."  Besides  these  "one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish novelists,"  Mr.  Meredith,  is  still  living.  And  after  him  he 
thinks  England  "  can  challenge  all  but  the  greatest  of  the  early 
period  with  Mr.  Henry  James,"  whom,  he  adds,  England  "can 
surely  claim  by  now."  Beyond  these,  he  declares,  greatness  of 
the  first  order  is  not  indisputable.  Such  a  state  seems  to  point  to 
a  general  intellectual  decline  in  England,  as  Mr.  Street  plainly 
implies  in  the  following,  which  we  quote  from  The  For/nightly 
Review  (London,  November) : 

"  If,  however,  there  be  great  men  working  among  us,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  receive  a  popular  welcome.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
high  level  of  taste  which  made  Tennyson  and  Thackeray  so  rap- 
idly acclaimed.  It  is  now  more  germane  to  observe  that  a  higher 
level  of  intelligence  than  now  seems  to  exist  among  us  was  needed 
to  make  such  writers  as  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Browning  the  popu- 
lar men  they  were,  and  to  make  them  so  while  they  were  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  This  is  not  a  question  of  philosophical  value 
or  of  poetical  and  literary  accomplishment;  it  is  a  question  of 
sheer  intelligence.  These  writers,  whatever  their  ultimate  merit, 
required  more  constant  and  active  intelligence  of  their  readers 
than  any  writers  who  have  quickly  become  popular  in  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Meredith  makes  a  sterner  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
than  any  of  them,  but  his  popularity  has  come  to  him  late  in  life, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  be  so  extensive.  Other  writers  we  have  who  also 
make  a  sterner  appeal  to  intelligence,  but  they  write  for  the  few. 
Writers  quickly  popular  with  us,  on  a  large  scale,  make  an  appeal 
altogether  slighter.  Of  course,  the  matter  is  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  a  huge  and  but  lately  created  reading  public  ;  and,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that,  while  Messrs.  X.  and  Y.  have  their  enor- 
mous popularity,  still  writers  of  a  similar  intellectual  appeal  to  that 
of  Carlyle  or  Browning  have  a  vogue  no  less  than  Browning  or 
Carlyle  had  in  their  own  day,  then  there  need  be  no  misgiving.  I 
fear  it  can  not  be  shown.  I  fear  that  the  writers  for  whom  the 
new  public  has  produced  a  demand  have  captured  a  large  part  of 
the  old  public  too,  and  that  a  man  who  puts  any  pressure  on  his 
reader's  power  of  thought  writes  for  the  few." 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  newspapers  and  the  general  conver- 
sation of  society,  he  continues,  "  there  is  strangely  little  interest  at 
present  in  any  abstract  or  intellectual  subject  whatever."  Mr. 
Street  does  not  impute  a  decline  in  intelligence,  but  rather  in 
zeal  and  energy.  Against  the  indifference  of  the  age, he  points 
out.  Mr.  G.  I'.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  address  their 
analytical  and  destructive  intelligences,  but  they  give  no  hint  of 
a  worthy  object  of  zeal.  The  apathy  shown  for  "  the  tragic  stl 
gle  for  freedom  in  Russia  "  as  compared  with  the  manner  the  early 
Victorians  would  have  regarded  those  events  is.  Mr.  Street  is 
inclined  to  believe,  explained  in  the  fact  that  the  imagination  of 
men  of  today  is  less  lively  than  that  possesl  by  the  fatlu  is 
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FEATURES    OF    THE    MAGAZINES    FOR    THE    COMING    YEAR. 


On  this  page  and  the  three  pages  that  fol- 
low, outlines  are  given  of  plans  already 
made  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  popular 
monthly  magazines.  No  attempt  has  here 
been  made  to  present  exhaustive  showings. 
That  would  be  impossible,  since  the  editors 
themselves  do  not  know  so  long  in  advance 
everything  that  they  will  print.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  more  important  features,  this 
presentation  is  offered  as  the  most  complete 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  make. 


THE    AMERICAN. 

A  leading  feature  of  this  magazine  will 
be  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  historical  series  on 
"The  Tariff  in  Our  Times."  The  narra- 
tive, which  promises  to  be  a  dramatic  one, 
will  practically  comprize  the  story  of 
business  and  politics  in  this  country  since 
the  Civil  War.  It  will  include  biographical 
sketches  of  such  famous  leaders  and 
businessmen  as  Lincoln,  Blaine,  Cleveland, 
Havemeyer,   Carnegie,   and  McKinley. 

The  magazine  now  has  upon  its  editorial 
staff  Miss  Tarbell;  Finley  P.  Dunn,  the 
creator  of  "Mr.  Dooley";  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,*  author  of  "Railroads  on  Trial"; 
William  Allen  White,  the  well-known 
Kansas  editor;  and  Lincoln  Steffens,  the 
political  writer.  These  writers  will  con- 
tribute articles  treating  each  of  the 
domains  in  which  they  are  acknowledged 
experts.  A  series  that  will  be  likely  to 
attract  unusual  interest  will  come  from 
Mr.  Baker  on  the  subject  of  the  negro, 
north  and  south.  With  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  actual,  unprejudiced  facts  upon 
this  subject  of  increasing  acuteness,  Mr.  Ba- 
ker will  also  contribute  (to  the  January 
number)  what  is  announced  as  a  remark- 
able article  on  "The  Theosophical  Brother- 
hood" at  Point  Loma,  which  is  described 
as  an  extraordinary  community  of  about 
five  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
forming  a  sort  of  American  Utopia,  and 
"as  different  from  ordinary  American  life 
as  tho  it  were  on  the  planet  Mars." 

A  PPL  ETON'S. 

This  magazine  offers  a  varied  array  of 
features.  Three  serials  which  will  run 
through  the  year  will  be  contributed  by 
Maxim  Gorky,  Hall  Caine,  and  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  Interest  will  first  center  in 
the  Russian  author's  new  novel  called 
"Mother,"  which  begins  in  the  December 
number.  This  novel  was  written  in 
America,  and  besides  being  flavored  with 
the  author's  views  of  this  country,  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tionary    upheaval    in     Russia.     The    fol- 


lowing authors  will  also  write  for  the 
magazine:  Edith  Wharton,  Elenor  Macart- 
ney Lane,  Rex  E.  Beach,  George  Barr 
McCutcheon,  J.  Stimson,  Emerson  Hough, 
Booth  Tarkington,  Margaret  Deland,  F. 
P.  Dunne,  Myra  Kelly,  Ellen  Glasgow, 
George  Ade,  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

The  January  number  will  contain  an 
account  of  the  American  Colony  at 
Jerusalem,  by  Alexander  Hume  Ford. 
This  author,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
journey  along  the  line  of  the  Mecca  Rail- 
way, will  write  for  the  magazine  what 
will  practically  be  the  first  story  of  this 
remarkable  enterprise. 

The  second  article  in  the  series,  "  Legis- 
lating in  Parliament  and  Congress,"  by 
A.  Maurice  Low,  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Post,  will  appear 
in  the  January  issue.  This  series  is 
attracting  attention  by  reason  of  the 
picturesque  and  vivid  style  of  the  narra- 
tive and  its  wealth  of  personal  anecdote. 

THE    ATLANTIC. 

The  Atlantic,  the  most  distinctively 
literary  of  American  magazines,  will 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1007. 
Many  special  features  are  being  planned 
by  the  editors  and  publishers.  These  will 
include  a  number  of  anniversary  articles  by 
the  oldest  living  contributors  and  some 
of  the  former  editors,  and  will  constitute 
not  merely  a  history  of  The  Atlantic  but 
a  record  of  American  literature,  science, 
politics,  etc..   for  half  a  century. 

Gen.  Morris  Schaff  has  written  for  The 
Atlantic  a  series  of  reminiscences  enti- 
tled "The  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point/' 
The}'  present  a  picture  of  life  at  West 
Point  during  the  period  preceding  the 
Civil  War,  and  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  that  tired  the  young 
manhood  of  America  in  those  eventful 
days. 

In  the  January  number  will  appear  the 
first  chapters  of  May  Sinclair's  new  novel. 
"The  Helpmeet."  Since  the  publication 
of  "The  Divine  Fire,''  Miss  Sinclair's 
story  of  literary  life  in  London,  critical 
opinion  has  decreed  her  a  place  among 
the  foremost  living  writers  of  fiction. 
The  success  of  the  novel  mentioned  in- 
duced her  publishers  to  reissue  several  of 
her  earlier  stories,  and  these  also  met 
with  signal  favor.  Her  new  novel  will  be 
awaited  with  considerable  interest. 

"Unpublished  Letters  of  David  Garrick" 
will  constitute  one  of  the  leading  literary 
features   of   the    year.     These   letters    are 


said  to  have  a  delightful  personal  flavor. 
They  show  the  famous  actor  in  a  new  light, 
exhibit  his  trials  as  player  and  manager, 
and  discuss  his  foibles  and  friendships 
with  entire  freedom.  The  letters  have 
been  edited  with  a  connecting  narrative 
by  George  P.   Baker. 

THE     BOOKMAN. 

The  Bookman  for  1007  will  have  a  new 
story  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  entitled  "The 
Stooping  Lady."  The  scene  is  laid  in 
London  in  the  opening  years  of  the  last 
century,  the  time  of  Napoleon.  The 
distinction  of  style  for  which  Mr.  Hewlett 
is  noted  is  here  shown  in  an  unwonted 
field. 

An  illustrated  series  will  tell  the  story 
of  modern  book-advertising.  There  will 
be  reproductions  of  the  posters  and  other 
pictorial  designs  which  have  been  made 
use  of  to  attract  the  attention  of  readers 
to  such  books  as  "Ben-Hur.  "David 
Harum,"  and  "Richard  Carvel,"  which 
have  gained  notable  popularity. 

"Monarchs  in  Exile"  is  the  title  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  modern  potentates 
who  have  lost  their  thrones.  There  will 
also  appear  a  group  of  papers  dealing  with 
the  lives  and  careers  of  thousands  of 
American  men  and  women  who  live  per- 
manently in  European  capitals.  In  this 
class  is  represented  every  condition  of 
life.  Many  are  expatriates  through  social 
ambition,  many  are  students  at  the  techni- 
cal and  art  schools,  and  still  more  are  liter- 
ary men  who  find  a  more  congenial  envi- 
ronment abroad. 

In  "The  Management  of  the  Theater" 
the  story  of  the  play,  from  the  playwright's 
scenario  to  the  finished  production,  will 
be  told  and  details  given  of  every  move 
in  the  campaign  for  success — of  the 
planning  of  tours,  the  players  and  their 
salaries,  and  everything  that  takes  place 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  theater. 

THE     CENTURY. 

Prominent  in  The  Century's  attractive 
program  will  be  an  important  literary  and 
historical  study  by  President  Roosevelt 
entitled  "Tlie  Ancient  Irish  Sagas."  The 
President  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the 
early  poetic  and  heroic  literature  of 
Europe,  and  his  paper,  presenting  some 
new  phases  of  a  subject  dear  to  students  of 
Gaelic,  will  attract  wide  interest.  The 
illustrations  will  be  by  Leyendecker. 

Hardly  less  interesting  will  be  the 
promised  article  on  "The  Panama  Canal," 
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by  Secretary  William  H.  Taft,  which  will 
set  forth  with  authority  some  of  the  plans 
and  expectations  of  the  administration 
with  regard  to  the  great  national  project. 

Among  the  features  of  historical  interest 
will  be  the  "Reminiscences"  of  General 
Howard,  who  is  the  sole  surviving  com- 
mander of  a  separate  army  in  the  Civil 
War.  These  will  include  personal  recol- 
lections of  Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis,  Lee, 
Grant,  and  others.  The  Century's  "War 
Series"  will  be  further  supplemented  by 
accounts  of  "Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph 
Office ' '  and  "How  the  War  Was  Financed. " 

The  January  number  will  contain  the 
first  full  and  authoritative  account  of  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Freer's  gift  to  the  nation  of 
his  valuable  art  collection.  This  gift  is  of 
unusual  significance  and  has  been  hailed 
as  the  first  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  gallery  of  art.  Among 
other  art  features  will  be  a  paper  by 
Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell  on  the  famous 
Cathedral  of  Chartres,  a  number  of  draw- 
ings in  color  by  the  distinguished  artist 
de  Ivanowski,  representing  ideal  and  ro- 
mantic characters  as  produced  on  the  con- 
temporaneous stage,  and  "The  Death 
of  Eve,"  by  Leyendecker,  illustrating  a 
poem  by  William  Vaughn  Moody. 

THIS     CIRCLE. 

The  subtitle,  "A  Modern  Department 
Magazine  for  All  People,"  describes  only 
the  form  and  scope  of  this  new  illustra- 
ted monthly,  which  begins  January,  1907, 
full  grown  with  a  hundred  thousand  year- 
ly subscribers  secured.  In  the  twenty- 
five  regular  departments  special  articles 
and  pictures  are  provided  for  young  and 
old  in  every  active  circle  of  life.  The 
editorial  plan  and  purpose  are  set  forth 
in  a  statement  from  which  the  following 
is  taken:  "To  show  that  beauty  and 
honor  and  kindness  and  joy  have  not 
vanished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
nor  out  of  the  hearts  of  men;  to  recognize 
and  exploit  the  good  in  social,  business, 
and  public  life;  to  find  in  individuals  and 
in  families  the  secrets  of  the  life  worth 
living,  and  then  to  tell  these  secrets  to 
other  individuals  and  families;  to  search 
out  and  tell  in  simple,  direct  language  the 
romance  of  self-sacrifice,  of  noble  endeavor, 
of  high  achievement,  of  devotion  to  others 
— not  forgetting  the  humble  and  obscure 
while  admiring  the  brilliant  and  fa- 
mous; to  spread  the  contagion  of  good  un- 
til men  and  women  and  little  children  in 
every  great  eity  and  every  remote  hamlet 
shall  be  caught  in  the  epidemic — this  is 
The  ( 'in  le  plan." 

Till:     COSMOPOLITAN. 

A     feature    of    this    magazine    likely    to 

attracl     interest    will    be    Jack     London's 

mnl   of  his  intended    sea-voyage  in  a 

yawl.      In    his    cockle-shell 

craft,   the  Snark,    he    will    he     in    the    mid- 

ific  on   Christmas   Day.      He   will    I 
t •  -r    thi-    South    Sea    Islands   and    will    send 
lion  of    the   strange    lands, 

ad\  cut  U  '   pet  'pie  that   lie  encounters. 

It   ■■  thai    Robert    Louis 

harmingly,    and    it 
will    be    in'  impare   the   im- 

pn 

In    thl  iber    Allied     I  lmrv 

ill   li.o.  e    111  .ot  1.  le  "ii   "  What 

to  Me,      ind  during  the  year  there 

Will       .1; 


including  Gorky,  Maeterlinck,  Conrad, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Anthony  Hope,  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Edwin 
Markham,  David  Graham  Phillips,  Booth 
Tarkington,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Ambrose 
Bierce.  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow,  whose 
"Zenith"  stories  have  gained  her  a  repu- 
tation, will  contribute  a  series  of  short 
stories.  Her  theme  will  be  a  novel  one — 
Irish  housemaids  and  the  humor  and 
pathos  of  their  transplanted  existence. 
In  an  early  number  will  appear  an  account 
of  the  "under-world"  by  that  adept  of 
this  domain,  Josiah  Flynt.  The  writer 
will  lay  bare  a  gigantic  system  of  robbery 
whose  ramifications  extend  from  "the 
ten-dollar-a-week  clerk  to  the  multi-mil- 
lionaire." 

In  the  January  number  will  appear  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Robert 
Crozier  Long  on  unknown  phases  of  life 
and  politics  in  Russia.  The  series  of  pa- 
pers by  Edwin-Markham  on  the  abuses  of 
child  labor  will  be  continued. 

THE     DELINEATOR. 

The  literary  features  of  this  fashion 
magazine  have  been  increasing  and  im- 
proving. They  are  now  probably  welcome 
by  feminine  patrons  with  as  much  inter- 
est as  are  the  fashions  themselves — which 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  Among  the  an- 
nounced features  for  the  new  year  is  a 
serial  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  entitled 
"The  Stelvio  Biberon."  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  America  and  Italy  and  the  plot 
deals  with  the  love-story  of  an  American 
girl. 

Dr.  Anna  Mary  Galbraith,  author  of 
"Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture  for  Wom- 
en," will  contribute  a  series  of  articles 
on  "The  Care  of  the  Woman,"  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Dennison  Wood,  of  Columbia 
University,  will  give  his  personal  super- 
vision to  several  articles  on  "The  New 
Physical  Education,"  wherein  novel  and 
picturesque  features  will  be  introduced. 

The  editors  announce  that  the  features, 
"Little  Problems  of  Married  Life,"  by 
William  George  Jordan,  and  "The  De- 
partment of  Real  Life,"  by  Lida  A.  Church- 
ill, have  met  with  so  much  favor  that  they 
will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year, 
and  will  discuss  subjects  "near  to  the 
heart  of  every  thinking  man  and  woman." 

EVERYBODV'S, 

For  the  year  1907  Everybody's  Magazine 
has  arranged  a  program  in  keeping  with 
the  record  it  has  established  for  enlivening 
and  timely  features  possessing  a  strong 
contemporaneous  interest.  Charles  E.  Rus- 
sell's series,  "Soldiers  of  the  Common 
Good,"  will  be  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
January  number,  while  Thomas  \V.  Law- 
SOI1  will  continue  his  efforts  in  his  new 
fu'1'1  of  fiction.  The  magazine's  plans 
for  the  year  have  not  yet  been  announced 
in  detail,  but  tin-  features  of  the  January 
numl  nt    guaranty    that    the 

pace  already  set  will  not   be  slackened. 

The  list  of  contributors,  besides  those 
mentioned,  will  include  Jack  London, 
who  continues  his  weird  account  of  pre- 
historic events,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
Vernon  Howe  Bailey,  Edith  Reckert, 
i'h   C     Lincoln,   Sewell   Ford,    Margaret 

Sutton    Briscoe,    Rupert   Hughes,    Eugene 
d,  Burgess  Johnson,  Grace  MacGowan 

Cooke,   .ind   Juliet    Wilbur  Tompkins. 
Among    the    features    to   appear   in    the 


January  issue,  will  be  an  article  by  a 
French  author  of  international  repute  on 
the  problem  which  is  now  shaking  France 
to  its  foundations — the  struggle  between 
Church  and  State.  This  problem,  which 
is  full  of  perplexities  for  Americans,  will  be 
thoroughly  explained  in  the  coming  paper. 

GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING. 

Good  Housekeeping,  a  magazine  with 
an  intimate  appeal  to  housekeepers  and 
home-makers,  announces  many  improve- 
ments and  new  attractions.  It  will  have 
illustrations  in  color,  and  its  staff  of  art- 
ists and  writers  will  be  increased.  In  the 
January  number  will  appear  a  series  of 
papers  by  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin  entitled 
"How  I  Learned  to  Keep  House,"  and 
embodying  the  results  of  personal  ex- 
perience. Two  new  departments  will  be 
established,  "The  Domestic  Treasury" 
and  "Health  and  Happiness,"  and  the 
purpose  of  these  will  be  to  administer  to 
the  readers'  wants  as  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained. 

"The  Discoveries,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  magazine's  departments, 
will  be  supplemented  by  articles  giving 
"inside  facts"  discovered  by  special  in- 
vestigators concerning  methods  and  proc- 
esses not  generally  known  to  house- 
keepers. Some  of  the  writers  for  the 
coming  year  are  :  Anne  Warner,  Tom 
Masson,  Gelett  Burgess,  A.  F.  Sanborn, 
E.  L.  Sabin,  Ellic  Parker  Butler,  May 
Irwin,  Gustave  Kobbe',  Linda  H.  Lamed, 
and  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

HA  RPER'S. 

A  feature  of  unusual  interest  in  Har- 
per's will  be  the  account  of  an  arctic 
expedition  by  the  well-known  young 
Danish  explorer,  Lieut.  Ejnar  Mikkle- 
sen.  This  expedition  is  now  under  way. 
It  is  financed  by  Harper's  Magazine,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England, 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  etc. 
Lieutenant  Mikklesen  will  visit  a  hitherto 
unexplored  region  of  the  arctic  circle  to 
the  northwest  of  Alaska  and  the  north- 
east of  Siberia.  The  events  are  awaited 
with  keen  expectation  by  those  interested 
in  polar  exploration.  Scientists  believe 
that  a  great  unknown  archipelago  and 
perhaps  a  new  continent  exist  in  that 
region. 

In  1905  Miss  Annie  Peck,  the  well- 
known  writer  and  mountain-climber,  went 
to  South  America  for  Harper's,  to  climb 
one  of  the  unknown  peaks  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes.  She  made  an  attempt  to  ascend 
Mount  Huascaran,  and  will  write  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  the  interesting  feat.  Of  equal 
interest  will  be  the  story  by  the  distin- 
guished explorer,  Dr.  Frederick  Cook,  of 
his  successful  ascent  of  Mount  McKinley, 
probably  the  highest  mountain  on  this 
continent. 

Capt .  Alfred  T.  Mahan  will  contribute 
a  group  of  recollections  dealing  with  his 
early  days  at  the  Naval  Academy,  his  stir- 
ring experiences  in  the  Civ  1  War.  and  his 
views  of  affairs  of  recent  date.  Other  arti- 
cles of  historic  interest  will   be  a  group  ot 

Llections    of    Lincoln    by    his    per^ 
guard.   W.   H.   Crook,  of  Washington,  and 
some      hitherto      unpublished      letters      ot 
Washington,    Van     Buren,     Dickens,    and 
Bulwer-Lytton.      During    the    year    there 
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EDWARD    BOK, 

Editor  of   The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


JOHN    O.    COSGRAVE, 

Editor  of  Everybody's 
Magazine. 


COL.  GEORGE   HARVEY, 


FRANK  A.   MUNSEY. 


BLISS    l'ERRY, 


JOHN  S.  PHI  III  Pg, 


will  appear  new  novels  by  Gilbert  Parker 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

THE    LADIES'    HOME   JOURNAL. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  features,  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  will  contain  many 
new  and  vital  articles  dealing  with  modern 
life.  Three  new  editors  will  join  the 
Journal's  editorial  staff  for  the  new  year. 
These  are  Dean  Hodges,  who  will  con- 
tribute a  series  of  "The  Beginning  of  the 
World"  stories  that  will  interest  mothers 
and  children;  Mrs.  Lilian  Barton  Wilson, 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  department  of 
needlework;  and  Miss  Frances  Duncan, 
who  will  conduct  a  new  department  de- 
voted to  gardening  and  flowers. 

The  music  features  for  which  the  maga- 
zine is  noted  will  be  continued  on  a  larger 
and  more  interesting  scale  than  in  the 
past.  Ignace  Paderewski  will  contribute 
an  article  presenting  his  ideas  on  correct 
piano-playing  and  giving  suggestions  that 
will  be  of  practical  value  to  students. 
Of  hardly  less  interest  to  music  lovers  will 
be  an  article  by  Joseph  Hofmann  on 
"How  Rubenstein  Taught  Me  to  Play." 
Mr.  Hofmann  will  visit  America  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1907,  and  during 
his  stay  he  has  agreed  to  answer  in  the 
magazine  questions  about  piano-playing 
addrest  to  him  by  readers. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stewart  Cutting,  who  wrote 
the  popular  "Little  Stories  of  Married  Life," 
has  written  a  novelette  of  suburban  life 
which  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 
Other  features  of  interest  will  be  Mr.  W. 
L.  Taylor's  pictures  of  the  greatest  love- 
songs  of  the  world,  and  a  series  of  man's 
letters  touching  affairs  of  vital  interest  to 
women. 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  literary  features 
of  monthly  magazines,  Lippincott's  pub- 
lishes each  month  a  complete  novel. 
This  notable  feature  will  be  continued 
during  the  coming  year,  the  contributors 
being  Marie  Van  Vorst,  Will  Livingston 
Comport,  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke,  Robert 
Adger  Bowen,  Caroline  Wood  Morrison, 
Lewis  B.  Ely,  Ella  Middleton  Tybout, 
and  others  as  yet  unannounced.  The 
short  story  is  to  constitute  a  prominent 
feature  for  the  new  year's  program. 
Seventy-five  short  stories  by  well-known 
writers  will  appear.  Special  attention  also 
will  be  given  to  humor.  Among  those 
who  will  make  humorous  contributions 
are  the  following  writers:  Seumas  Mac 
Manus,  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Carolyn  Wells, 
Minna  Thomas  Antrim,  Dorothea  Deakin, 
Marion  Hill,  George  Randolph  Chester, 
Maarten     Maartens,    Anne     Warner,    and 
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Lucy  Coppinger.  Among  the  writers  whose 
verse  will  appear  during  the  year  are: 
Clinton  Scollard,  Florence  Earlc  Coates, 
Marie  Van  Vorst,  Minna  Irving,  Katharine 
Lee  Bates,  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Clarence 
Irving,  Ethna  Carbery,  Richard  Kirk, 
Isabella  Howe  Fiske,  and  John  Russell 
Hayes. 

McCLURE'S. 

Carl  Schurz's  "American  Reminiscences" 
will  be  one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
McClure's.  The  career  of  Schurz  was  an 
extraordinary  one  from  many  points  of 
view.  He  was  constantly  in  the  thick  of 
great  events  and  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  making  of  the  history  of  which  he 
writes.  He  saw  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  and  was  one  of  Lincoln's 
campaigners.  His  portrayal  of  Lincoln 
emerging  from  obscurity  to  the  successful 
leadership  of  the  nation  in  its  greatest 
crisis  is  a  vivid  piece  of  writing.  Among 
the  great  figures  touched  upon  in  the 
reminiscences  are  Grant,  Sherman,  Stan- 
ton, McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Seward, 
Douglas,  and  Andrew  Johnson. 

Another  feature  will  be  a  life  of  Mary 
Baker  Glover  Eddy,  head  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church.  The  author  of  this 
series  is  Georgine  Milmine,  who  has  been 
gathering  data  for  her  subject  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  has  been  aided  by 
five  members  of  the  McClurc  staff.  The 
articles,  it  is  announced,  are  not  an 
attack  upon  Christian  Science,  but  simply 
a  record  of  its  achievements  and  its  ex- 
traordinary founder.  Intimate  and  hith- 
erto unpublished  facts  are  promised. 

In  the  January  number  will  appear  an 
account  of  the  Jewish  invasion  of  New 
York.  The  author  is  Burton  J.  Hendrick, 
who  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
subject  presents  some  interesting,  not  to 
say  startling,  conclusions.  Mr.  Hendrick 
asserts  that  New  York  contains  nearly 
one-tenth  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world, 
and  that  if  immigration  at  its  present 
rate  continues  much  longer  Xcw  York 
will  become  overwhelmingly  a  Jewish  city. 

An  article  sure  to  attract  interest  will 
be  a  study  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  work  by  William  Allen  White,  whose 
realistic  and  unhackneyed  biographical 
sketches  of  public  men  have  given  him  a 
wide    reputation. 

THE     METROPOLITAN. 

For  1907  The  Metropolitan  Magazine 
announces  an  historical  series  dealing  with 
those  national  events  of  the  past  out  of 
which  have  evolved  present  political  and 
industrial  conditions.  In  addition  to  this 
series  there  will  appear  from  time  to  time 
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personal  reminiscences  of  war,  diplomacy, 
and  politics  written  by  those  who  have 
had  a  share  in  the  events  which  they  record. 
Following  out  this  line  there  will  be  pub- 
lished in  an  early  number  recollections  of 
the  mysterious  Ku  Klux  Klan  during  the 
Reconstruction   period. 

Alexander  H.  Ford  has  written  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  plans  now  on 
foot  for  building  transcontinental  and 
Pan-American  railroads.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject possessing  unusual  contemporary 
interest  because  of  the  present  effort  to 
draw  this  country  into  closer  relations 
with  the  South-American  republics. 

Among  the  special  features  contemplated 
will  be  "The  Dangers  of  the  Internal 
Revenue"  by  David  A.  Gates,  some  inti- 
mate sketches  of  striking  personalities 
who  are  making  American  history,  an 
article  on  "Old  Battlefields"  by  John  D. 
Wells,  "The  Xew  Criminal"  by  Broughton 
Brandenburg,  an  article  on  "Appendicitis" 
by  an  authority  of  world-fame. 

T  H  E    M  INSEY. 

Among  the  low-priced  magazines  The 
M unsey  has  always  held  a  place  well  in 
the  forefront.  Its  plans  for  the  year  con- 
template many  new  features  of  interest, 
which,  however,  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced in  detail.  The  series  of  articles 
by  Herbert  N.  Casson,  entitled  "The 
Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron"  has  awakened 
wide  interest.  The  latest  instalment  of 
this  series  deals  with  Pittsburg,  ?  city 
which  is  declared  to  rank  industrially, 
not  with  other  towns,  but  with  nations. 
In  the  January  number  the  story  of  Pitts- 
burg's development  will  be  concluded. 
The  romantic  history  of  the  city's  be- 
ginnings, and  the  way  in  which  the  busi- 
ness of  iron  manufacturing  was  estab- 
lished, will  be  related.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  great 
steel  and  iron  center. 

Leroy  Scott's  serial  novel  dealing  with 
present-day  life  and  its  problems,  en- 
titled "To  Him  that  Hath"  will  be  con- 
tinued through  a  portion  of  the  year,  and 
short  stories  by  noted  writers  accompanied 
by  illustrations  in  color  will  continue  to 
be  a  prominent  feature.  The  illustrated 
articles  on  the  theater  written  by  special- 
ists will  also  be  a  feature  of  the  new  year. 
The  most  recent  of  these  articles  dealt 
with  the  career  of  Edward  H.  Sothern. 

THE     NORTH     AMERICAN     REVIEW. 

The  Xorth  American  can  look  back  over 
a  field  of  literary  activity  that  is  measured 
by  a  period  of  almost  one  hundred  years. 
Instead  of  depending  upon  the  prestige  of 
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this  almost  unexampled  record,  it  has 
prest  on  to  new  enterprises  and  fresh 
ities,  and  in  this  field  lias  set  the  pace 
for  many  of  the  younger  magazines.  The 
North  American  is  now  published  twice  a 
month,  and  in  this  respect  is  probably 
unique  among  magazines  of  its  class  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  While  the  num- 
ber of  issues  is  doubled,  the  subscription 
prii  i ins  the  same. 

Some  important  features  have  been 
addi  '1  to  Th.  A',  view.  One  of  i 
is  an  editorial  department  covering  topics 
of  social,  political,  literary,  and  human 
interest.  Another  is  a  fortnightly  analy- 
sis of  "World  Politics"  written  by  experts 
and  of  interest  and  value  to  students  of 
political   progress. 

Mark  Twain's  notable  "Autobiography" 
will  be  continued.  A  striking  feature 
will  be  his  account  of  "Captain  Storm- 
field's  Visit  to  Heaven,"  which  was  written 
thirty  years  ago  and  is  now  published  for 
the  first  time.  It  will  be  in  four  parts 
and  will  be  illustrated  by  Andre  Castaigne. 

PEARSON'S, 

The  varied  contents  of  Pearson's  ap- 
peal to  old  and  young  alike.  During  re- 
cent years  it  has  considerably  widened 
the  scope  of  its  literary  enterprises  and 
has  published  articles  of  political  import 
which  have  attracted  wide  notice.  The 
plans  for  the  coming  year  include  many 
new  features.  There  will  be  short  stories 
by  prominent  writers,  and  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  illustrations.  The 
articles  by  James  Creelman  which  have 
been  running  in  recent  numbers  have 
attracted  unusual  attention.  Mr.  Creel- 
man  will  continue  to  write  for  Pearson's 
during  the  coming  year,  and  his  next 
article  is  likely  to  eclipse  in  interest  all 
of  his  former  ones.  It  will  appear  in  the 
January  number  and  will  deal  with  the 
personality  of  President  Roosevelt.  "The- 
odore the  Meddler"  will  be  the  somewhat 
unconventional  title  of  the  article.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  sanest 
studies  ever  written  on   the   President. 

The  serial,  "Light-lingered  Gentry,"  by 
David  Graham  Phillips,  a  story  of  high 
finance  which  has  been  running  in  recent 
numbers,  will  be  continued  through  the 
winter. 

P  I  T  N  A  M '  S . 

For  many  years  The  Critii    has  enjoyed 

notable  reputation  as  a  literary  magazine 

of  the  tirst  class,  and  its  appearance  each 

month  with  its  individual  and  richly  illus- 

'1  literary  features  has  been  welco 
b  a  large  circle1.  The  Critic  has  now  be<  i 
merged  into  Putnam's  Monthly,  which, 
while  holding  to  some  of  the  literary 
traditions  of  The  Critii  and  preserving 
some  of  its  general  features,  widens  the 
seo]  ndeavor  and  thus  appeals  to  a 

larger  constituency  as  a  general  magazine. 
The  literary  attractions  of  Putnam's 
Monthly  will  lie  varied  and  tempting. 
Among  these  will  be  a  series  of  essays  by 
Signor  Sab-mi,  the  most  eminent  of  living 
OT8,  dealing  with  his  art  in  general  and 
with    the   famous   characters   he   has   im- 

There     will     also     ap]  ear     a 

laii-    Mme.    Ristori   <>n    the 

d    theater,    a    theme 

which  is  being  with  interest  in  die 

1'    arl  icles  "i  political  char- 

i  ■!       "Cuba  in  Ameri- 
ied    m  ci  >nn<  • 

Ri(  hard      H 


Knight,    which    was    printed    in    January, 
1853,  in  the  first  number  of  Putnam's.      A 

irkable  prophecy  of  Cuban  history  is 
illustrated  in  this  paper.      Henry  W.  Lucy, 

well-known  "Toby,  M.P.,"  of  Punch, 
will  contribute  an  illustrated  article  on 
"Great  Characters  of  Parliament,"  and 
Prof.  II  Parker  Willis  will  write  on  the 
life  and  service  of  the  late  William  L. 
Wilson. 

THE    BF.ADKB. 

Allho  almost  a  newcomer  in  the  maga- 
zine field,  The  Reader  has  already  made 
strides  in  popularity.  Its  plans  for  1907 
include  many  new  features.  A  series  that 
will  be  likely  to  attract  interest  will  deal 
with  the  South-American  situation  and 
will  be  contributed  by  Albert  Hale,  an 
experienced  world-traveler.  The  basis  of 
these  articles  will  be  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  the  writer's  object  will  be  to  show 
how  this  vital  principle  of  American 
statesmanship,  which  was  formulated  in 
1823,  is  regarded  in  1907. 

During  the  year  articles  on  serious 
subjects  will  be  contributed  by  Henry 
Watterson,  Richard  Mansfield,  Charles 
Klein,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
William  Archer,  Robert  Hunter,  Talcott 
Williams,  Bishop  Fallows,  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Charles  E.  Russell,  who 
was  formerly  an  editor  of  one  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  will  write  on  "Jour- 
nalism for  Revenue  Only,"  and  Brig. 
Gen.  William  H.  Carter  will  contribute  an 
important  paper  on  the  military  system. 
Among  the  special  articles  to  appear  dur- 
ing the  year  will  be  one  on  Mayor  Tom 
Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  by  his  intimate 
friend,  Frederic  C.  Howe. 

THE    REVIEW     OF    REVIEWS. 

Detailed  announcement  of  the  plans 
and  coming  features  of  this  magazine  is 
precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  magazine, 
the  subjects  treated  being  largely  deter- 
mined by  events.  Something  in  the  way 
of  a  general  forecast,  however,  is  feasible. 
Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
activities  of  the  National  Government. 
( )ne  of  the  features  of  the  year  will  be  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  work  of  the  different 
departments  at  Washington.  Important 
industrial  developments  affecting  the  gen- 
eral business  interests  of  the  country  will 
be  treated  by  expert  writers.  In  this  cat- 
egory such  topics  as  rubber  and  leather, 
from  the  raw  material  stage  to  the  finished 
product,  including  processes  of  manu- 
facture and  exploitation,  will  be  dealt 
with.  The  progress  of  manufactures  in 
South  America,  and  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  further  technical  instruction 
in  that  country,  will  be  described  in  an 
early  number. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  automobile 
industry,  and  the  important  changes 
effected  by  the  new  means  of  locomotion, 
will  receive  exhaustive  treatment  by  a 
writer  who  has  studied  many  phases  of 
this  interesting  subject.  A  feature  of 
unusual  interest  in  The  Review  of  Reviews 
is  the  department  devoted  to  a  summary 
the  ablest  articles  appearing  in  the 
foreign  periodicals  of  the  world. 

SCRIBN  KRIS. 

Undoubtedly   one   of   the   chief   literary 
events  of  the  year  will  be  the  serial  publi- 

>n    in    tins   magazine   oi    Mrs.    Edith 

Wharton's   new    novel.    "The    Fruit    of   the 

In    this    story,    which    is    awaited 

with  interest  by  readers  of  "The  House  of 


Mirth,"  the  author  takes  a  broader  view 
of  life  and  appeals  to  wider  human  interests. 
Intricate  and  absorbing  human  problems 
are  treated,  and  a  plot  of  much  ingenuity 
is  worked  out.  A  notable  number  of 
short  stories  will  be  published,  among  the 
contributors  being  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  James  B.  Connolly. 
W.  L.  Alden,  and  Margaret  Sherwood. 

Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard,  the 
American  professor  who  gave  the  first 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
other  colleges  of  France,  will  contributs 
a  series  on  social  and  intellectual  aspecte 
of  modern  France.  Another  series  that 
will  attract  attention  will  be  that  of 
Thomas  F,  Millard,  the  brilliant  war  corre- 
spondent who  has  been  studying  social 
and  political  aspects  of  the  Far  East  in  the 
interest  of  the  magazine.  "How  Great 
Battles  of  the  War  Were  Won  and  Lost" 
will  be  told  by  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,  one 
of  the  few  surviving  Confederate  generals. 

An  article  of  interest  to  architects  and 
others,  entitled  "The  Cathedral,"  will  be 
contributed  by  C.  Grant  La  Farge,  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  now  being  built  on  Morning- 
side  Heights.  The  beautiful  structure 
will  be  intimately  described  and  its  mon- 
umental and  historical  aspects  set  forth 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  expert. 

THE    TIMES     MAGAZINE. 

This  is,  with  one  exception,  the  youngest 
of  the  magazines.  Its  appeal  is  to  the 
family  and  its  range  of  topics  includes 
national  issues  and  the  advocacy  of  those 
reforms  that  tend  to  uplift  the  American 
ideal  in  politics.  Among  the  contributors 
to  early  numbers  will  be  Brand  Whitlock, 
the  mayor  of  Toledo  who  has  attracted 
national  attention  by  his  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  law-defying  trust  officials.  He 
is  writing  a  novel  which  will  be  published 
as  a  serial  in  The  Times  Magazine.  It  is  a 
political  novel  dealing  with  American  city 
politics.  The  hero  is  a  young  lawyer  of 
high  ideals  who  enters  the  field  of  politics 
where  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
every  corrupt  influence  known  to  modern 
"machine"  methods.  The  young  cham- 
pion of  reform  finally  wins  against  great 
odds.  Another  serial  of  modern  American 
life  to  appear  in  an  early  issue  will  be 
"The  Giant's  Strength"  by  Basil  King,  a 
story  in  which  the  richest  man  in  the 
United  States  is  the  central  figure.  It  is  a 
dramatic  tale  of  high  finance  combined 
with  a  psychological  study  of  the  mental 
processes  engendered  by  the  new  conditions 
created  by  enormous  wealth.  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis  will  contribute  a  new  series  oi  his 
"WTolfville  Stories,"  and  also  special 
articles  and  character  sketches.  Eugene 
Wood,  the  essayist,  will  write  some  of 
his  characteristic  sketches  of  quiet  country 
towns,  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  will 
contribute  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
title  "A  Woman's  Utopia." 

THE     VAN     NO  It  DEN     MAGAZINE. 

The  \'an  Nor  den  Magazine,  one  of  the 
newest  ventures  in  periodical  literature, 
has  chosen  a  field  entirely  its  own,  that  of 
popular  finance.  Its  articles  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  the  financial  world  ami  with  the 
i;reat  commercial  enterprises  which  are- 
its  principal  concern.  That  there  was 
room  for  such  a  magazine  and  that  it  was 
assured  of  a  public  is  apparent  to  all  who 
appreciate    the    importance    oi    New    vork 
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as  a  world-center  of  finance.  The  num- 
bers that  have  so  far  appeared  give  prom- 
ise that  the  magazine  will  cover  its  large 
field  well.  The  subjects  treated  will  not 
be  limited  absolutely  to  financial  and 
commercial  affairs,  but  will  include  matters 
of  general  interest. 

The  plans  for  the  coming  year  con- 
template several  features  of  unusual 
interest.  There  will  be  sketches  by  ex- 
perts of  the  great  figures  who  dominate 
finance,  and  articles  descriptive  of  im- 
portant enterprises  affecting  the  business 
of  the  nation.  Illustrations,  including 
original  sketches,  will  be  made  a  special 
feature. 

THE     WOMAN'S     llotli;     COMPANION. 

With  its  thirty  years  of  experience  this 
magazine  has  won  a  creditable  place 
among  household  magazines.  Its  fea- 
tures for  the  new  year  are  varied.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is 
now  giving  his  aid  to  the  actual  editing  of 
it  and  will  contribute  regularly  to  its 
editorial  pages  interesting  talks  to  women. 
A  feature  that  will  attract  much  interest 
will  be  a  series  of  articles  by  the  dis- 
tinguished cartoonist  Homer  Davenport, 
who  goes  to  Turkey  to  study  the  en- 
tourage of  the  Sultan  and  Oriental  life  in 
general.  His  articles  will  be  illustrated 
by  his  own  pen-ana-ink  drawings.  Another 
feature  of  interest  will  be  Jack  London's 
account  of  his  sensational  trip  around  the 
world  in  the  little  boat  built  by  himself. 

Two  serials  by  writers  of  established 
reputation  will  be  published  during  the 
year.  Jean  Webster,  the  author  of  "When 
Patty  Went  to  College,"  has  written  for 
it  "Jerry,  Jr."  "The  Mountain  Doctor," 
by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins,  will  be  con- 
tinued. A  series  that  will  strike  a  new 
note  deals  with  "The  Woman  of  Millions." 
One  of  the  notable  articles  in  this  series 
will  be  contributed  by  Rose  Pastor  Stokes. 
Of  equal  interest  will  be  a  group  of  papers 
on  "The  Five  Million  Club  Women"— 
the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  in  a 
large  number  of  America's  typical  homes. 

THE     WORLD'S    WORK. 

The  World's  Work  has  achieved  repu- 
tation as  a  magazine  of  individuality 
covering  a  wide  field  of  human  interest. 
It  is  neither  a  review  nor  a  fiction  maga- 
zine, but  is  rather  a  record  of  important 
current  events  in  politics,  education, 
business,  science,  art,  literature,  and 
human  achievement  in  general.  Its  plans 
for  the  coming  year  include  articles  of 
timely  interest.  One  of  the  series  will 
be  entitled  "The  Men  Who  Are  Making 
To-day"  and  will  give  an  intimate  char- 
acterization of  E.  H.  Harriman,  that 
"portentous  and  mysterious  figure"  in 
the  world's  great  business  affairs.  The 
"real  Taft,  Secretary  of  Peace,"  will  also 
be  intimately  pictured,  and  some  new  and 
general  sides  of  his  character  brought  to 
light.  Other  notable  Americans  will  be 
dealt  with. 

"The  Workings  of  the  Trusts"  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  articles  by  C.  M. 
Keys,  in  which  an  endeavor  will  be  made 
to  lay  bare  the  secret  methods  of  those ! 
great  corporations  which  are  now  attract- 
ing universal  attention.  The  writer  under- 
takes to  point  out  wherein  trusts  are  a 
benefit  to  the  public  and  wherein  their 
menace  lies. 


To  Wash  Blankets: 

Dissolve  shavings  of  Ivory  Soap  in  boil- 
ing water,  add  cold  water  until  nearly  luke- 
warm. Immerse  blanket  and  knead  with  the 
hands;  rinse  in  clean  warm  water  in  which 
Ivory  Soap  has  been  dissolved.  Dry  in  a 
room  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Follow  these  instructions  and  your 
blankets  will  be  as  clean  and  soft  and  fluffy 
as  the  day  you  bought  them. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  ii 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  aVicale  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945-foo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


It's  like  finding  money  the  way  the  Hustler  Ash 
Sifter  sa  ves  coal .  Turn  ing  the  crank  for  a  minute  sifts 
the  day's  ashes.  No  dust  nor  dirt ;  easy  to  operate  ;  a 
|  child  can  do  it,  and  no  maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or 
iron  barrel ;  saves  many  times  its  cost  in  a  year,  and  the 
cinders  are  excellent  for  banking  fire  at  night.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will.    Write  for  Catalog  29. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 


325  Park  Avenue, 


Worcester,  .Mass. 


BANKING    BY    /WAIL. 
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SAVINGS  BANK 

q   PITTSBURGH, PA 


The  plan  adopted  by  many  people  of  giving 
Saving*  Hunk  Pass-books  as  Christmas  Gifts  to 
relatives  and  friends,  has  become 

A    DELIGHTFUL    CUSTOM 

Such  a  cift  is  always  acceptable  and  will  form 
the  foundation  of  a  hank  account  whereby  pro-  I 
vision  for  future  needs  is  assured. 

OWE  DOLLAR  OK  MORK 
HM7 be  deposited  by  mail  in  favor  of  each  reci- 
pient. We  issue  Pass-books  accord  ing  to  direc- 
tions, place  them  in  specially  designed  envelopes 
and  mail  them  with  tie' card  of  the  triver  so  that 
they  will  reach  their  destination  on  Christmas 
morning. 

Send  for  booklet  "L"— free  on  request 


CAPITAL  &  SURPLUS  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PRUDENTIAL 

f STRENGTH  OF  [ 
%. GIBRALTAR \%\ 


"This  Is 
Your  Time" 


VOU  are  strong  and  well 
*  now,  and  business  is  good, 
and  you  don't  really  see  why 
you  should  bother  about  Life 
Insurance  just  yet.  But  others 
see.  The  little  mother  in  black, 
with  her  three  children,  the 
family  of  the  man  you  once 
knew,  would  find  it  very  con- 
venient just  now,  to  have  a 
few  thousands  of  insurance 
money  to  tide  her  over  until 
she  can  learn  how  to  earn 
her  living.  HE,  your  friend, 
before  he  left,  said  more  than 
once  that  he  would  take  out 
insurance-"some  other  time." 
But  he  couldn't  control  the 
time.     Nor  can  you ! 

Better  write  now  for  facts 
about  the  policy  you  would 
like.  Write  The  Prudential  to- 
day.    It  has  every  good  kind. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 
President 

DEPT. 


Home  Office: 
NEWARK,  N.J. 


5MMALLI 


Under  our  plan  it  is  actually 
i  to  deposit  your  savings  by 
mail  than  t<>  go  tc  tl»-  hank  in  per- 
son.    Our    depositors  are   secured 
by  resources  oi  over 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Wei  "in  i  the  incist  rigid  investiga- 
nd  will  lie  pleased  t"  have  you 

itu   i.       i klet  ' 


/OWENSBORO  SAVINGS 


BANK  &   TRUST  COMPANY. 
I  ms  HMiMM,     OWENSBORO.  KY.    IT 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 


Earth-Bound. 

By  Alfred  Noybs. 

ts?     Love    would    fain    believe, 
Earth    bein^    so    sweet,    the   dead   might   wish   to 

return! 
Is  it  so  strange  if,  even  in  heaven,  they  yearn 
For  the  May-time  and  the  dreams  it  used  to  give? 

Through  dark  abysms  of  Space, 

From    strange    new    spheres    where    Death    has 
called  them  now. 

May  they  not,  with  a  crown  on  every  brow, 
Still  cry  to  the  loved  earth's  lost  familiar  face? 

We  two,  love,  we  should  come 

Seeking  a  little  refuge  from  the  light 

Of  the  blinding  terrible  star-sown  Infinite, 

Seeking    some    sheltering    roof,     some    four-walled 
home. 

From  that  too  high,  too  wide 

Communion  with  the  universe  and  God, 

How  sweet  to  creep  back  to  some  lane  we  trod 

Hemmed  in  with  a  hawthorn  hedge  on  either  side. 

Fresh  from  death's  boundless  birth, 
How  sweet  the  circled  vision  of  the  sea 
Would  seem  to  souls  tired  of  Infinity, 

How  sweet  the  soft  blue  boundaries  of  earth, 

How  sweet  the  nodding  spray 

Of  pale  green  leaves  that  made  the  sapphire  deep 
A  background  to  the  dreams  of  that  brief  sleep 

We  called  our  life  when  heaven  was  far  away. 

How  strange  would  be  the  sight 

Of  the  little  towns  and  twisted  streets  again, 
Where  all  the  hurrying  works  and  ways  of  men 

Would  seem  a  children's  game  for  our  delight. 

What  boundless  heaven  could  give 

This  joy  in  the  strait  austere  restraints  of  earth, 
Whereof  the  dead  have  felt  the  immortal  dearth 

Who  look  upon  God's  face  and  can  not  live? 

Our  ghosts  would  clutch  at  flowers 

As  drowning  men  at  straws,  for  fear  the  sea 
Should  sweep  them  back  to  God's  Eternity, 

Still  clinging  to  the  day  that  once  was  ours. 

No  more  with  fevered  brain, 

Plunging  across  the  gulfs  of  Space  and  Time, 
Would  we  revisit  this  our  earthly  clime, 

We  two,  if  we  could  ever  come  again; 

Not  as  we  came  of  old, 

But  reverencing  the  flesh  we  now  despise 
And  gazing  out  with  consecrated  eyes. 

Each  of  us  glad  of  the  other's  hand  to  hold. 

So  we  should  wander  nigh 

Our  mortal  home,  and  see  its  little  roof 

Keeping  the  deep  eternal  night  aloof 
And  yielding  us  a  refuge  from  the  sky. 

We  should  steal  in    once  more, 

der  the  cloudy  lilac  at  the  gate, 
I'll  the  walled  garden,  then  with  hearts  elate 
t  the  stars  and  close  our  cottage  door. 

Oh,  then,  as  children  use 

To  make  themselves  a   little  hiding-] 

We  would   rejoice  in   narrowness  of  space. 

And  Coil  should  give  us  nothing  more  to  1.. 

How  11  would  seem 

To  souls  that   from   the  eonian  ebb  and   flow 
ie  down  to  hear  once  more  the  to  and  fro 

Swing  o'  the  clock  dictate  its  hourly  theme 

11  •■call 

intiphorue  uid  pain 

old  Looks  again, 
That  .  those  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Wi  hi  the  innumerabli 
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BOOKS 


Five 
Diaries  in  One 

A  few  lines  for  every  day  in  the  year — 
each  year's  entries  appearing  under  the 
entry  for  the  year  preceding,  and  so  on 
for  five  years.  For  recording  interesting 
events — for  any  comparative  record — hap- 
penings at  home  or  at  school — bright  say- 
ings of  children — conditions  of  weather- 
account  of  travels,  or  any  purpose  where 
"a  year  ago  to-day"  is  interesting.  Hand- 
some bindings,  50  cents  to  $3.50. 

A  Unique  Christinas  Gift 

Two  popular  styles  are: 
No.  ICO,  beautifully  bound  in  Red  Art  Cloth,  $1.00. 
No.  103,  Genuine  Black  Seal  Grain  Leather,  81.60. 
Ask  your  stationer  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.    Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

Manufacturing  Stationer, 

57-63  Franklin  Sreet, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


WARD'S 


A  Sa^fe,  Strong     /■**  q  > 
Company,  paying  ^"^  /o 

As  evidence  that  this  is  in  **^^r 
every  particular  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  conservative  Savings  Institutions  in 
the  country,  we  would  like  to  send  you  our 
thirteen  years'  record,  together  with  a  long 
list  of  voluntary  testimonials  from  patrons 
in  all  walks  of  life,  some, 
without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 
Assets.  St, 750,000. 

Established  13  years. 

Ranking  Dept.  Snper\ision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  received  to 

day  withdrawn.  Letters  of  inquiry 

solicited  and  promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Hide.,  Broadway,       Jiew  York 


SEND  FOB,  OUR  BOOK  ABOUT 

mum  rnoRTGUBE  ihveuTihehts 

If  you  are  interested  in  investing  your  money 
where  it  is  absolutely  safe  and  where  it  will 
earn  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  Our  mortgages 
range  in  amounts  from  $500  up  and  run  for  5 
years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest  annually 
free  of  charge.  The  security  in  every  case  is 
worth  from  three  to  five  times  amount  of  mort- 
gage. Let  us  mail  you  a  complete  descriptive 
list  of  on-hand  mortgages  for  sale.  We  have 
been  in  business  here  for  over23  years.  Highest 
references  furnished. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Box  "8",  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


THE  FORM  ERECT 

•  J  Without    harness    or  hnnJing 
THK  VITA]  1  I  V  SUSPXND- 
KR    scientifically   constructed    to  make 

urge  strong,  muscles  of  tin 

thi  weight  of  ili<-  trousers — through  the  tin 

ous    Inw    of  equipoise,    the   » hr»i    is 

thrown  out,  with  Abdomen  ba<  k — insuring  lYee 

henrt    cirvul.itum— good      lung      action— uWp  ( 

Oren thing  —  natural    digestion         A    Suspender, 

-  imenn      it  four  denier  i!im"»  not  k»*cp  them 
we  will  send  by  mail  postp       (1.00.    Vitauti 
Booklet  for  the  asking.    TI1K  PKRPBC-   " 
TIOV    HFCt.    CO.,    Box    SO,    KIHARD,  OHIO. 

Circulars,  l>i>.>k-,  m  w 
Card   Prr ss  #       1     -. 
Monej    -n\  it.    mnkei 
easy,    printed    rule*     \\  rite 
factor)  for  catalog,  pn 
f%       "  j       t>iH*.  paper,  <-ar-u 

VoXClS   111  1'K.ss  ro    irridrn.  Cm. 


I  Print  My 
Own 
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Draw  close  the  curtains,  then  v.  il 

Bend  o'er  the  hearth;   laugh  at  i 

()>  watch  them  crumbling  in  the  crim 

—  From  " Pcc;>is"   (MacmiUai)  &  ( 


A   Salutation   to    Russia. 

By  Florence  Wilkin 

You,    millions   of   muzhiks,    huddled    in    the   smoky 

ways  of  your  huts, 
Dumb  people  of  the  inner  horde,  slaves  to  the  Eternal 

Stillness; 

ers  ground  between  the  upper  and   the  nether 

millstone, 
Mothers  bringing  forth  children  without  hope; 
Reeking,  reeling,  toiling,  driven  by  hunger; — 
You,   the  clods  of  a  nation,  patient,  brutal,  unfore- 

seeing. 
Incalculable  mass  of  the  inner  empire, 
Responding  not  to  the  hurtle  and  unrest  of  seething 

political  parties, 
Like  a  vast  rock-bound  hulk  unmoved  by  the  froth 

and  foam  of  futile  currents — 

We,   America,  salute  you. 

Eager     disheveled     unwise     students,     tumultuous 

thinkers,  revolutionists, 
Anarchists,  socialists,   steadv  autonomists;    muzzled 

journalists,  audacious  poets, 
Tremendous-brained  tramps  and  vagrants; 
Drudging  workers  in  factories,  smiths  and  cunning 

artificers  at  Warsaw  and  Vladimir, 
All   the   unheard-from   army   of   craftsmen   in   ugly 

cities  on  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester: — 
We,   America,  salute  you. 


You,  looking  to  symbols  and  signs  for  deliverance; 

Icon-worshipers  standing  by  thousands  in  the  five- 
domed  temples  of  the  White-Stone  City, 

Chanting  voices  of  gray-beards  who  kneel  gazing 
toward  the  sunrise, 

Haggards  of  the  Caucasus,  nomads,  goat-hunters, 
cattle-breeders, 

Weather-beaten,  innocent,  elusive; 

Wild  patient  women  wasting  at  fountains; 

Weavers  of  sacred  patterns  out  of  wool  and  satin 
for  the  scornful  feet  of  unbelievers; 

Disheartened  colonists  in  greasy  caftans  on  the 
desolute  steppes, 

Nourishing  arid  creeds,  Memnonites,  Doukhobars, 
Molokanye,  Khlysti; 

All  ye,  looking  to  symbols  and  signs  for  deliverance; — 
We,  America,  salute  you. 


All  ye,   unnumbered  units  of  the  huge  immovable 

total: 
Ignorant  of  the  planet  you  inhabit, 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  events  you  precipitate, 
Knowing  nothing  of  your  own  meaning, 
Like  dumb   characters   of  a  written   word   that   do 

not  understand  what  they  spell, 
All  such,  starved  wheat-sowers  of  the  Black  Lands, 
Half-blind  burrowers  in  the  coal-mines  of  the  Don 

country, 
Frost-bitten    wood-cutters    in    the    frozen    forsaken 

provinces, 
Crawling  creatures  across  the  endless  caravan-routes, 
Cursing  boatmen  on  Matoushka  Volga, 
Shrill  bazaar-men  at  Nizhni-Novgorod, 
Stern  exiles  beyond  the  obliterated  white  versts; 
Dead  peasants  piled  in  scurrilous  heaps  off  in  heathen 

Manchuria — 

We,  America,  salute  you. 


You,  O  Romanoff,  walking  softly  at  painted  Tsarkoe- 

Seloe, 
Waxen,  wavering,  kind-hearted. 
With  white  hands  that  do  not  know  how  to  grip  and 

eyes  that  have  no  vision ; 
You,  O  Romanoff,  with  one  foot  rocking  a  cradle  and 

with    the   other    trampling   out    a    million   human 

ambitions 
As  a  girl  might  crush  a  puff-ball  to  see  it  disappear 

in  smoke; 
Unhappy  Nicholas,  wearing  the  badge  of  mastership, 


GREAT    BEAK    SPRING    WATER. 

"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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Teat 


■^sirtfftfff" 


When  the  furnace  or  other  Stoves  go  wrong  and  fail 
to  furnish  the  necessary  heat,  a  PERFECT!  [ON 

Oil  Heater  will  make  any  cold  room  or  hallway 
warm   and  comfortable    in   no    time.      It's  a 
different  oil  heater  from  the  ordinary  kind. 
It    gives    intense    heat    without    smoke    or 
smell    because    fitted    with    smokeless   de- 
vice.     Absolutely   safe — wick   cannot   be 
turned   too  high   or  too  low.      For  gen- 
eral use  the 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

is  superior  to  gas  heaters  and  other  stoves 
because  it  can  be  readily  moved  from  place 
to  place.  It  is  superior  to  any  other  oil  heater 
because  of  its  improvements.  Made  in  two  fin- 
ishes— nickel  and  japan.  Oil  fount  and  wick 
carrier  are  made  of  brass  throughout.  Holds 
four  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  nine  hours.  Every 
heater  warranted.  At  your  dealer's  or  write  to 
our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


The 


fy  Lamp 


is  an  or- 
nament to  any  room  and  is  the 
best  lamp  made  for  general  house- 
hold use.      Unexcelled    in   light- 
giving    power;    absolutely    safe; 
perfectly  constructed.      Made  of  brass  throughout  and 
nickel  finished.     Every    lamp    warranted.      Write   to 
our  nearest  agency  if  not  at  your  dealer's. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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LET   YOUR   MIND  GO  FREE 

Do  not  tax  your  brain  trying  to  remember. 
Get  the  Mkminhkx  Ha  bit  and  yon  can 

FORGET  WITH  IMPUNITY 

An  ideal  reminder  and  handy  system  for 
keeping   rH    memoranda    where    they    will 

appear     ;tt     the     right     time.        Saves    time, 

money,  opportunity.     A  brain  saver. 
No  other  device  answers,  ita  purpose. 

A  GREAT  HELP  for  BUSY  MEN 

Used  And  recommended  by  Rankers.  Man- 
ufacturers. Salesmeu,  Lawyers.  Doctors, 
Hercfa  I         me*  Hen,  Architects,  Edu- 

cators, ]  i.Rairway  .Manas. 

gineers.  Ministers,  etc,  all  over  the  world. 

Order  now  and  get  ready  to  Begin  the  New 
Tear  Right.  K.M  ofXMtlree  with  earn  outfit 

Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Personal  Checks  accepted.  small    labor 

Cowhide  Seal  Leather  Case,  hardwood  tray  and  .  ir.ls.  fl.00     .*2.7.1 

Am.  Russia  Leather  Case,  plain  oak  tray  and  .  8. SO        MS 

Genuine  Id rartered  oak.  tray  and  carls,  3.00       3.75 

Genuine!  lected  Quar.  oak  tray  and  cards,      .1.50       4.50 

Silver  Trimmed  Case,  mahofam  tray  with  cover  and  cards.    5.00      0.00 

itra,  85c  50c     Future  year's  cards,  |L  00,  •1JB, 
Outfits  $1.00  to  f  10.00.     Booklet  Free. 
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The  Pocket  Card  System 

inoVx  for  deflk 
use.       Dated   <  ird*    from 

carried    in    the     handy    po<  ■ 
.'  1 "  4   «N 

No  leaves 
to  turn.      Helps  you  to 

PLAN  YOUR  WORK 
WORK  YOUR  PLAN 
ACCOMPLISH  MORE 
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Wilson  Memindex  Co.,  65  Mill  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


BED  Clothing  should   be   warm    and  light     Blanket*  and 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.     The  weight 
is  depressing,  retains  perspiration,   cauaea  nightmare  and  isun- 
I'nper    illnnketS    are  warmer  than  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  ten  ounces  each.      Made  of  strong  stenhied 
paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip.      Cost  le*s  thnn  araahiufl 

They  are  an  application  of  A  Well-know  it  Set" 
eiltltle  Principle.   Worn  between  sheet  nndlop< 
I*  KICK  93.00  A  DOZKV.    FOB.  Cincinnati,  or  we 
will  send  two  full  sue  for  sample,  p<  -*,  M.00.      Also 

mike  the  famous  Pnpor    DlnperN    ihit    Appeal   to 
the  mot  her  of  t  he  IihIm-  a  inside  the  regular 

diaper  and  destroyed  wfat  -  per  100  F.  0.  B.. 

Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  M  !r>r  •  1.00,       If  skeptical 

§end  lOcts.  in  stamps  for  m  per*. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.    l.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


frOtttT 
fell  RD  Gntt 


you  in^  SNflP 

CAN  ^  THE 

BIND     •t^B#'*H  KLIP   on 

y  o  ti  r  papers,      —mJ*  pamphlets,     and 

magazines  in  ten  seconds.  Used  by  U  S.  (lovern- 
ment,  N .  Y.  State  Library,  Yale,  etc.  #5.00  per  100. 
Sample  doz.  mailed  for  t;c  Covers  to  order.  Price-list 
free.     Address,   It.  H.  BALLAKD.  327.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
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Model  H-1907 

It's  the  motorist  of  experience  who 
most  quickly  recognizes  that  scien- 
tific design,  and  workmanship  so  pre- 
cise that  all  vital  parts  are  made  to 
gauges  which  do  not  allow  a  variation 
to  exceed  a  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  produce  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  and  efficiency  in  an  auto- 
mobile motor.  This,  combined  with 
utmost  care  in  the  production  of 
every  individual  piece  of  the  entire 
car,  makes  this 
new 


remarkable 
for  its  smooth  and  per- 
fectly-telanced  action,  its  ease  of 
contro..  i:s  comfort  of  riding.  30  h.  p.; 
50  miles  an  hour  ;  $2,500.  A  demon- 
stration will  surprise  you. 
Dealer's  name  and  booklet  AT)  sent  on  request. 
Other  Cadillacs  are:  Runabout,  $800; 
Light  Touring  Ca«\  £950,  f.  0  b.  Detroit; 
lamps  not  include* . 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  "/  f!  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  a.  L.  A.  it. 


$2,500 


6\(\  ThisCompanypays6  per  cent. 
/      a  year  on  Certificates  of  De- 
posit running  for  two  years  or  longer. 

These  certificates  are  issued  in 
denominations  of  $ioo,  and  are 
backed  by  actual  improved  real  es- 
tate security  of  over  three  times  their 
face  value. 

They  are  as  safe  as  a  govern- 
ment bond,  yet  are  within  reach  of 
almost  anyone. 

5  per  cent,  on  savings  subject 
to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

Write  to-day  for  the  book. 
CALVERT 

MORTGAGE   &    DEPOSIT    CO., 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


INCOME  OF 

/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  f J00 
,  OR  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.         > 


CCpiipcn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUI1LU  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

KN  CKERBOCKER  rfffif 

and   loan     LUmrANT 

[Established  I 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


35R.  SONG    POEMS  £S 

T  will  write  llio  iiiimii-  and  preaent  to  l!i«  N   Y.  Publish t« 

I  mndo  n  fortune  writing  sono*,  myexperleo ■ 

Blue  Bell"  and  "wn)  l  town  in  My  Heart" 

>    I  III  I     ItllllKI  I    I 

v.uw  nut  m aimu.v  hh  madden  iiki^..  \<»  Voru 


Groping  like  a  timid  apprentice  among  the  appalling 
dynamos  that  generate  war  and  peace:  — 
We,   America,  salute  you. 

You,    O    child,    watched    over   by    all    the    Russias, 

prayed  for  all  the  night  lon^, 
The  intolerable  night  of  darkness-bound  races, 
You  with  the  star  of  hope  on  your  forehead; 
Frail  swaddling   heir  to  the  long  horror  and  the  threat 

of  the  Red  Terror, 
Blissful  child,  cooing  at  the  glitter  of  swords  and  the 

boom  of  artillery: — 

We,  America,  salute  you. 

— From  McClure's  Magazine  (December). 


PERSONAL. 

The   Diary   of   the    Emperor   Frederick. — The 

recent  publication  of  the  Hohenlohe  memoirs  in 
Germany  has  revived  discussion  of  the  probability 
of  a  counter-thrust  by  the  publication  of  the  third 
volume  of  Bismarck's  memoirs,  heretofore  held  in 
abeyance.  Should  these  latter  be  published,  writes 
the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
it  is  probable  that  the  present  Emperor  would  then 
reply  with  the  publication  of  his  father's  diary. 
This  would  counteract  the  one-sided  and  prejudiced 
view  which  the  Bismarckian  memoirs  would  probably 
foster.  The  history  to  date  of  this  diary  of  the 
late  Emperor  Frederick  is  thus  told  by  the  Marquise : 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  the  late 
Emperor  Frederick,  the  eminent  Professor  Geffcken, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  closest  confidants  and  a 
member  of  his  intimate  circle  of  friends,  created 
an  enormous  sensation  by  publishing  in  one  of  the 
leading  German  reviews  a  number  of  extracts  from 
the  dead  monarch's  diaries.  They  were  destined  to 
prove  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  impor- 
tant role  which  Frederick  had  played  in  bringing 
about  the  foundation  of  the  present  German  Em- 
pire— a  fact,  which  had  always  been  kept  from  the 
public  until  then  by  Bismarck.  The  latter  was 
simply  beside  himself  with  rage,  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  professor  on  a  charge  of  revealing  state 
secrets,  and  kept  him  for  several  weeks  in  prison, 
until  the  present  Emperor,  realizing  that  no  state 
secret  had  been  betrayed,  that  no  harm  had  been 
done  either  to  the  dynasty  or  to  the  government, 
but  only  to  the  reputation  of  Bismarck,  and  that 
the  arrest  was  merely  a  piece  of  personal  and  des- 
potic vengeance  of  the  old  Chancellor,  gave  orders 
for  the  professor's  immediate  release  and  for  the 
abandonment  of  all  proceedings  against  him. 

In  1894  the  professor,  who  after  his  liberation 
from  jail  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Munich,  in 
order  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Bismarck,  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  interview  on  the  subject  of  his 
persecution  by  that  statesman  in  connection  with 
the  diaries  of  Emperor  Frederick,  and  incidentally 
mentioned  that  both  the  originals  and  certified 
copies  were  in  a  safe  place,  and  that  some  day  or 
another  they  would  probably  be  published.  Not 
long  afterward  the  professor  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers. 

The  widespread  sensation  created  by  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Hohenlohe  reminiscences  has 
led  to  the  question  being  asked  in  a  number  of 
papers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  what  has 
Emperor  Frederick's  diaries,  which  he 
kept  in  a  most  methodical  manner,  day  by  day, 
from  the  year  1856  until  his  death  in  188S.  It  is  also 
eir"  publication  may  be  sprung 
upon  the  world  at  any  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  their  publication 
I  am  unable  to  say  anything;   but  as  to  the  where 
about  .  ot  the  Emperor  Frederick's  diaries,  1  may  say 
that    I  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Kaiser. 

The)  I   to  England  during  the  closing  days 

of  the  reign  of   Emperor   Fn  by  his  widow, 

1  mined,   at    all  enl    their 

falling  -ids  of   Bismarck,  whose  reputa- 

iaii  everything   to  gain  by   their  destrw 
They  remained  in  England  until  1896  or  1897 — that 

death   of    Pro- 

Prompted  by  Queen  Victoria,  who 
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MOTORING  IS  UNATTENDED 
WITH  ALL  THOSE  INCON- 
VENIENT AND  TREMEND- 
OUSLY EXPENSIVE  TIRE 
ACCIDENTS  THAT  DETRACT 
SOMUCH  FROM  THE  EXHIL- 
ARATING    ENJOYMENT  OF    IT. 

THE!      FLAT"     TREAD 
RACING     TYRE 

WITH  ITS  GREAT  STRENGTH 
AND  DURABILITY,  PHENOM- 
ENAL SPEED  QUALITIES  and 
RESISTANCE  TO  SKIDDING, 
SHOULD  BEON  ALL  HEAVY, 
HIGH-POWER    CARS. 

KEEP  THIS  IN  MIND  WHEN 
PREPARING  ROR  THE  COM- 
ING    SEASON. 

REN    N    SYLVAN    IA. 
RUBBER     COMPANY 


J  E1A  M  N  I 


PA. 


HEW  FORK— 1741  Broadway 
CHICAGO— 1241  Michigan  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA — 615  I.  Itroad  Street 
ATLANTA,  «A.  -  102  X.  Prior  Street 
B0ST0.V--20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO— 717  Main  Street 
LONDON— I  Snow  Hill 


DAVID   CUMMTNGS 

Established  1852 


Do  You  Really 
KNOW  WHY 

Your  Feet  Ache? 

Possibly  it's  because  your 
shoes  do  not  fit  properly. 
Most  likely,  however,  be- 
cause they  are  stiff  and  un- 
bending :  because  your  feet 
slip  and  slide  continually 
over  hard  unyielding 
leather  soles. 

\A/  O  RT  H 

cushion     s  o  l_  e 
shoes 

have  a  unique,  comfort-giving  feature — the  Pat- 
ented Cushion  Sole.  It  is  like  walking  on  velvet. 
Get  your  proper  size  and  your  feet  cannot  ache, 
burn  or  chafe.  This  Cushion  Sole  is  part  of  the 
shoe  and  never  mats  or  hardens.  It  is  waterproof, 
and  a  revelation  to  foot  sufferers. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Worth  Shoes,  write  for 
Style  Booklet,  giving  his  name. 

Men's  S4.O0,  «4..i0  and  *.i.00.  Women's  $3.00  anil  SI.. 10 

THE  CUMMINGS  COMPANY,  Dept.  R, 

406  WASHINGTON  ST.,  ....         BOSTON,  JIASS. 

When  writing  kimliv  indicate  Department 


our  Idle  Money 


should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.    Her  industries  are 

prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 

approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  of  New 
York  ami  offers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


CAlTf1   POEMS    WANTED,    also 

sill    I  III  1*  Musi.-iil     Compositions.      Wo    pay 
iWA«%4    Royalty,  Publish  and  Populai 
We  Compos  and  Arninge  melody  FREE  or  cl 
GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St..  Cincinnati.  0. 


Old  Books   mill    MasjUBlneM    llnnjrhl   mill  Sold 

AMKm.  an    Mv..<    ini    Exchamoi     St.    I  — ~ ~" 
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always  entertained  a  particularly  warm  affection  and 
liiuh    regard    for    licr    elde   I  n,     the     Kaiser, 

Empress  Frederick  caused  the  di  lie  shipped 

back  from  England  to  him,  at  Berlin,  win  i 
now  among    tl 

Hohenzollern.  Queen  Victoria  pointed  out  thai  no 
one  had  a  better  right  to  the  diaries  of  Emperor 
Frederick  than  his  eldi  on   the 

throne,  and  Empress  Frederick,  who  was  at  the 
time  already  stricken  with  the  first  sif.ns  of  the 
frightful  malady  to  which  she  was  finally  to  succumb, 
felt  that  her  mother's  view  of  the  ma  I   .  after 

all,  correct. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  Emperor 
Frederick's  diaries  will  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
In  fact,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  if  the  long- 
delayed  third  volume  of  Bismarck's  memoirs  is 
published  under  the  plea  of  relieving  the  old  Chan- 
cellor of  the  many  imputations  contained  in  the 
Hohenlohe  reminiscences,  the  Kaiser  may  order 
the  publication  of  portions  of  his  father's  diaries 
for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  Bismarck's  one- 
sided and  prejudiced  stories.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  when,  thanks  to  all  these  posthumous 
revelations,  everything  is  known,  the  memory  of 
the  two  dead  emperors  and  the  fair  name  of  the 
present  Kaiser  will  be  benefited,  rather  than  suffer 
any  harm.  Still,  there  is  something  weird  in  this 
•species  of  fight  beyond  the  grave  of  dead  monarchs 
.and  statesmen. 


Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford. — "The  time  is 
■still  distant,"  remarks  the  London  Times,  "when  it 
■will  be  possible  to  appraise  the  far-reaching  effects 
•of  Mr.  Rhodes's  great  imperial  endowment  at  Ox- 
iford."     This    paper    proceeds,    however,    to    discuss 

in  detail  the  attainments  of  the  present  holders  of 

Rhodes  scholarships,  and  to  judge  from  these  data 
■what  results  may  come  from  the  endowment.     As 

to  the  choice  of  studies  by  these  scholars,  and  their 

successes,  we  read : 

Twenty-seven  are  reading  Jurisprudence,  23  lit- 
erae  humaniores,  otherwise  "greats,"  18  modern 
history,  16  science,  and  12  English  literature, 
while  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  older 
scholars,  instead  of  taking  the  ordinary  B.A.  schools, 
are  reading  for  the  B.C.L.,  B.Sc,  B.Litt.,  and  B.M. 
degrees  or  for  the  special  diploma  in  economics.  On 
the  whole,  in  so  far  as  any  of  them  have  yet  been 
tested  in  the  schools,  they  have  achieved  a  very  high 
degree  of  success.  The  Ireland  and  Craven  scholar- 
ships, the  blue  ribbons  in  classical  work,  have  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Rose,  of  Quebec,  who  has  also 
secured  a  first  class  in  honor  moderations,  and  has 
been  made  an  honorary  scholar  of  Baliol.  Mr. 
J.  C.  V.  Behan,  of  Melbourne,  passed  first  class  in 
jurisprudence  and  in  the  B.C.L.  examination  in  the 
same  term — a  most  unusual  performance — secured 
the  Vinerian  and  Eldon  law  scholarships  at  Oxford, 
and,  it  is  believed,  narrowly  missed  securing  an 
All  Souls  fellowship  three  weeks  ago.  He  has  also 
passed  first  class  in  the  final  examination  to  the 
bar  and  first  class  in  criminal  law  procedure  and 
constitutional  history,  winning  two  .£50  prizes.  In 
all,  this  one  scholar  has  won  close  on  £1,000  in  scholar- 
ships during  the  past  year.  In  view  of  this  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  his  selection  by  the  com- 
mittee in  Melbourne  gave  rise  to  public  meetings  of 
protest  at  Melbourne  University  on  the  ground  of 
his  deficiency  in  athletic  prowess,  a  consideration 
upon  which  Mr.  Rhodes  laid  some  stress.  Six  other 
scholars  secured  first  classes,  and  fully  twenty  have 
achieved  distinction  of  some  sort  or  another  in  ex- 
aminations. 

The  great  majority  of  academic  distinctions, 
•continues  The  Times,  have  been  achieved  by  colonial 
students.  The  Americans  fail  to  keep  up  with 
them,  in  this  paper's  opinion,  "probably  because  the 
prospect  of  coming  to  Oxford  to  study  appeals  less 
•to  American  students,  and  the  competition  is  con- 
sequently less  keen." 

From  the  athletic  point  of  view,  however,  the 
Americans  more  than  hold  their  own: 

This  year  Mr.  P.  M.  Young  won  both  the  long  and 


WhichAutoTireisREALLYBEST? 


Read  this  PROOF  and  KNOW: 


Here  is  a  statement  from  the  last  official  reports 
of  the  Tire  Association,  showing  the  percentage  of  re- 
placements to  output  by  all  the  leading  tire  manufac- 
turers for  eleven  months,  beginning  Sept.  1,  1905,  and 
ending  Aug.  1,  1906. 

GOODYEAR  .     .     .     .1.41 

No.  2 2.33 

No.  3 3.91 

No.  4 9.10 

No.  5 9.60 

No.  6 18.43 

Read  this  carefully.  It  tells  its  own  story.  It 
answers  definitely  and  fully  the  heretofore  open 
question -Which  Automobile  Tire  is  Really  Best? 


The  above  is  PROOF  absolute  and  positive,  taken  direct  from 
the  actual  bOOkS  of  the  defunct  Tire  Association,  that  the 


Goodyear 
Detachable  Auto-Tire 


is  the  best  tire  any  motorist  can  buy. 
If  you  would  know  the  details  as  to  WHY  it  is 
better — more  durable — more  generally  satisfactory 
every  way — ask  us  to  send  you  our  book  of  informa- 
tion, "How  to  Select  an  Auto-Tire." 
It's  Free— and  worth  having     or  step  in  at  any  branch  and 
secure  a  demonstration.     You  may  learn  how  to  SAVE  MONEY. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  fi  Rubber  Co.,     Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio, 

BRANCHES;  Boston.  201  Dartmouth  St.;  New  York.  oor.  Wth  St.  anil  Uruaduaj;  Chicago,  x'.'-M  Michigan  Ave 
Cincinnati.  317  E.  Fifth  St.;  St.  I-ouIb.  712-714  Jlonran  St;  Los  Anpelen,  MS  S,  Man.  St.:  Buffalo,  71!)  Main  St.; 
San  Franoleoo,  Geo.  P.  Moore  &  Co. ,  721  Golden  Gate  Ave. ;  Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St. ;  Detroit,  246  Jeffereon  Ave. 


SMITH  ©JWESSON 


SMITH 


ALL  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Revolvers 
have  this  Monogram 
trade-mark  stamped 
on  the  frame.  None 
others  are  genuine. 


The   Only  Absolute  Safety  is 
&  WESSON  "HAMMERLESS  SAFETY" 

This  s^iows  why 

The  hammer,  inside  the  frame,  is  always  locked  by  the 
Safety  Catch. The  natural  pressure  of  the 
hand  upon  the  Safety  Lever  in  the  back  of 
the  handle  (  see  illustration)    is  the  only 

d  pi 
•fir 
safety  lever  and 


"snsafety 
is£>:catch 


way  to  lift  the  safety  catch  and  permit  the 
trigger  to  raise  the  hammer  for  firing.  The 


SAFETV 
LEVER 


Our  new  booklet.  "The  Revolver."  illustrates  and  describes  each  model  in 
detail  and  gives  an  expert's  instruction  for  turret  shooting.  The  most  Interest- 
ing and  instructive  revolver  catalogue  published.  Sent  free  upon  request. 
Address  Dept.  A, 


trigger  must  act 
at  the  same  in- 
stant. To  dis- 
charge this  arm 
otherwise  than 
deliberately  is 
animpossibility 
—  and  Mere  is 
the  Proof.  Over 
300,000  SMITH 
&  WESSON 
Hammerless 
Safety  Revolv- 
ers have  been 
made  rnd  sold, 
and  not  one  sin- 
gle accident  has 
ever  been  re- 
ported. They 
are  absolutely 
accident   proof. 


SMITH  &  WESSON.  19   Stockbridge  Street,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  1346  Park  Street,  Alameda,  Cal. 


A  Time  Saver  and  Labor  Saver 
For  Every  Busy  Business  or  Professional 


Man 


THE  LAWTON 

SIMPLEX 

PRINTER 


Its  work  is  an  exact 
facsimile  of  ordinary 
writing.  Drawings  can 
be  reproduced  in  sev- 
eral colors  at  one  print- 
ing. One  h  u  n d  red 
copies  of  the  original 
can  be  reproduced  in  twenty  minutes.  Invaluable  to 
business  and  professional  men  in  getting  out  circu- 
lars, notices,  plans,  etc.  The  original  is  written  on 
any  ordinary  paper,  with  any  pen,  and  from  this  100 
copies  can  be  made. 

Is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  Duplicating 
process  ever  invented. 
Is  nctnonfnnglcd 
experiment.  Over 
100.000  in  use. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  samples  of  work. 

LAWTON  &  CO    so  vesey  st 


Jiew  York. 
A»  Poiirliorn  St..  riilr.-ico. 


DO  YOU   SHAVE  YOURSELF? 


Buaae  Wry  HoncrouraninlO 
your  razor  e*lge  equal  to  a 
barber's.  Wei  boost  usually  take  hall  an 
hour  of  an  expert.  Basse's  hone-  require 
no  skill ;  anybody  can  me  them  ;  adapted  to 
either  plain  or  taiety  styles.  A  gentleman  said, 
"I  would  not  take  $25  lor  mine  it  I  iodM 
Dot  get  another ;  have  used  it  j  years  and) 
my    razor    i»    as   good    as    new." 

SI   Prepaid. 
527  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


BUSSE  <a  CO. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 
Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  E(.st  21d  Street,  New  York. 


Sample 
card  con- 
taining 12 
pens,  dii- 
f  e  r  e  n  t 
patterns, 
sent    to 

any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage. 

Cpencerlan  Pen  Co.,  349  8 roadway,  NewYorH 
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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  EAT 

RALSTON 

HEALTH  FOOD 

RALSTON  is  not  a  "fluff"  nor  a  "flake." 

It  contains  no  molasses— no  glucose— no 
adulterations.  It's  just  the  pure,  healthy 
wheat  hearts— the  lean  meat  of  wheat— taken 
from  choice  selected  stock— rich  in  gluten. 
Not  bleached,  but  retaining  the  natural  nut- 
brown  color  of  the  grain. 

RALSTON  is  notpre-digested— but  is  easily 
digested— giving  the  stomach  just  enough  to 
do— not  too  much. 

RALSTON  is  a  solid,  substantial,  staple 
food.  When  ready  to  serve,  a  15c  package 
makes  14  lbs.  of  appetizing,  brain-build- 
ing, mvscle- making  food,— the  sustaining 
food  for  hard  work— and  hard  play,— the 
best  food  in  the  world  for  growing  children. 

RALSTON  is  absolutelypure— achemist's 
certificate  on  every  package.  Sterilized  by 
our  new  patent  process.  It  is  always  fresh 
and  good. 

RALSTON  HEALTH  FOOD  Is  sold 
under  a  GUARANTEE. 

Buy  a  package— eat  it  all. 
If  you  don't  like  it,  take  the 
empty  carton  and  the  gro- 
cer Is  instructed  to  refund 
your  money. 

Order  RALSTON  today. 
Insist  on  having  it  this  time. 

For  Sale  by  all  Good 
Grocers. 

RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS. 

"Where  Purity  is  Paramount" 
St.Loui.,  Mo.,  Portland.Ore.,  Tillsonburg.Ont. 


To  sweetly  wedge  your  way  into 
her  affections  keep  her  well 
provided  with 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

STKPIIKN  F.WHITMAN&SON, 
1310   <  lleatnnt  St.,  IMilla. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 

«lili    lha   limn  Tip  Tup 
DnpllMtor,  No  print 

r.  vlv.     II  '>!   written  mhI    .o 

Real  on    I  rii 

!»«)(»■    Iiinl    Hichi.nt    Dtpoilt, 

-...(Ml. 
ri  li\    P,  Dmi    l>i>|iliruliir  (  ii. 
Ilniia  lll.lir.,  Ill    John   Si.,    \,„    i,,rl 


[  TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 

win  n\  ii  |>I  a  nt  ril;  arc  planted 

i  \  \-.  in  ii'ii  lis  in  c  grown.    Free 

uperb  fruit*—  Black  Ben, 

\iiiK  I  id.  Muk  Wo'\.  toulvUM.  M«. 


high  jumps  at  the  University  sports;  Mr.  H.  Sutton 
won  the  three  miles.  Mr.  W.  E.  Schutt  was  second 
in  the  mile,  while  Mr.  A.  M.  Stevens  put  the  weight 
anil  threw  the  hammer.  The  colonies  have  taken 
no  prominent  part  in  sports,  except  South  Africa, 
which  provided  half  the  "scums"  of  the  University 
Rugby  team  in  1905,  three  of  them  old  boys  from 
St.  Andrews,  Grahamstown. 

As  regards  college  life  in  general,  experience  has 
been  quite  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  doubts  that  were 
at  first  entertained  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  new 
elements  would  get  on  with  the  old.  In  a  few 
colleges  the  Rhodes  scholars  may  possibly  tend  to 
keep  together  a  little,  especially  the  Americans,  but 
not  more  so  than  Etonians  or  Harrovians  or  AVyke- 
hamists,  while  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they 
become  completely  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  body 
of  undergraduates.  This  applies  also  to  the  German 
students,  who  are,  however,  practically  excluded 
from  scholastic  distinction  by  their  shorter  period 
of  residence,  and  from  athletic  distinction  by  the 
general  character  of  their  previous  education.  The 
substantial  amount  of  the  scholarships,  ^300  a 
year  for  three  years,  enables  the  Rhodes  scholars  to 
take  part  in  every  aspect  of  Oxford  life — which  was 
essentially  Mr.  Rhodes's  desire — and,  if  they  are 
reasonably  economical,  to  maintain  themselves 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  great  many  of  them 
have  utilized  the  opportunity  of  their  vacations  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
European  languages.  Of  the  effect  upon  the  rest 
of  the  university  it  is  still  too  early  to  speak.  But 
the  outlook  of  the  ordinary  undergraduate  can  not 
fail  to  have  been  broadened  by  associations  with 
men  from  over-seas,  not  brought  up  on  the  ordinary 
public-school  tradition.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
friendships  with  colonial  students  will  lead  to  a 
greater  development  of  travel  in  the  Empire,  and 
perhaps  even  to  a  greater  emigration  of  able  and 
highly  educated  men,  of  whom  at  present  we  send 
so  small  a  proportion  compared  with  the  emigration 
of  workingmen  and  farm  laborers. 


Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln. — Mr.  W.  H.  Crook, 
who  was  a  bodyguard  of  Lincoln  during  his  term 
in  the  White  House,  tells  in  the  course  of  his  article 
on  "Lincoln  as  I  Knew  Him,"  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
of  the  part  Mrs.  Lincoln  played  in  the  Washington 
life  of  that  day.  She  was  particularly  solicitous 
for  her  husband's  health,  and  did  all  she  could,  we 
read,  to  make  him  give  up  his  cares  occasionally 
and  go  with  her  for  a  drive  or  other  recreation. 
One  instance  of  this  nature  Mr.  Crook  recalls,  and 
follows  it  with  other  details  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  life: 

One  beautiful  afternoon  she  sent  for  him  so  many 
times  that  she  became  impatient  and  told  me  to  tell 
him  that  he  must  come.  He  got  up  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  submission  and  said: 

"I  guess  I  would  better  go." 

The  friends  who  were  with  him  teased  him  a  little 
about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  show  of  authority. 

"If  you  knew  how  little  harm  it  does  me,"  he 
said,  "and  how  much  good  it  does  her,  you  wouldn't 
wonder  that  I  am  meek."     And  he  went  out  laugh- 


ing. 


I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  while  I  was  on 
day  duty.  Very  few  who  were  not  about  the  house 
realized  lmw  exacting  were  the  duties  of  her  position. 
She  was.  of  course,  much  absorbed  by  social  duties, 
which  presented  difficulties  no  other  President's 
wife  has  had  to  contend  against.  The  house  was 
tilled,    the    receptions    were   crowded,    with    all    sorts 

eople,   of   all    varieties  of   political   conviction, 
who  the    temper  of    the   time. 

that    they  had  a   perfect   right    to   take  up   the   Presi 
dent'    time   with   their  and   to  demand   of 

Lincoln  social  consideration,     Nor  could  there 
be  di  'in  used  ite  dinner-parties; 

any  man  who  was  bearing  a  part  in  the  events  of 
the     day  |     Ms    women-folk. 

Jim    I  .lined    bl 

Salmon  P    Chase  with  his  pi  The 
er,    duriti 

the  pub- 
Mr      I. in  The 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 
SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  16c.  In 
stamps  for  a  full  box. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.   30  Cliff  St.  New  York 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  It. 


Do 

You 

Write? 


25  West  43d  Street 


Instruction  by  mail  in  literary  and 
dramatic  composition. 
Courses  by  actual  practice. 

Revision,    criticism,    and    sale    of 
Stories,  Monologues,  Plays. 
Send  for  circular  (L). 

PICTON   &  BENNETT 

New  York  City 


BLEES 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


College,  scientific  and  business  preparatory.  Abso- 
lutely fire-proof  buildings.  Grounds  cover  1 000  acres. 
56oo,ooo    plant.       Tuition    S600    per    year. 

Col.    Ill  OBSI    It.    MHNETT,   I,.  I„  11..  I.    t..      H.-.l  Poinl  -SO     Sopi. 

>io>  ins  Him,  Mo. 
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Writ«     MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL,     7    l*»rk 
Sqiim-i'.    BoatOn,    NaMfc      Ratability  lalabUshed  and  im- 

«ueati 10      H'-t  hi   n  iirriiirn.     Pottttv*   gtiaranteril  mrr. 

ffo  montu  paid  until cure  is  effected.  Teathyaarioi 
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anything  more  than  ai  enous  matters. 

It  was  necessary,  of  course;   bul  it  made  it  di 
for  a  first-lady  Ln-the-land  with  any  preferences  or 
prejudices  not  to  make  eneri  hand. 

Mrs.   Lincoln  had   to  give  some  time  to  houa 
affairs.      Everything  was    comparatively    simp 
that    time;     there    were    fewer   servants    than 
been  ed    necessary    since.     The    first     dutj 

of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  day  was  a  consultation  with  the 
Steward,  whose  name  was  Stackpole.  The 
was  an  old-time  negro  woman  A  good  di 
domestic  supervision  was  necessary  with  the  unstress 
of  the  house.  For  state  dinners  the  regular  staff 
was  entirely  inadequate;  a  French  caterer  was 
called  in,  who  furnished  everything,  including 
waiters.  It  fell  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  choose  the  set 
ef  china  which  the  White  House  needed  at  this 
stage.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  handsomest  that 
has  ever  been  used  there.  In  the  center  was  an 
eagle  surrounded  by  clouds;  the  rim  was  a  solid 
band  of  maroon.  The  coloring  was  soft  and  pretty, 
and  the  design  patriotic.  The  President's  wife 
found  time,  too,  to  investigate  cases  of  need  that 
were  brought  to  her  attention,  and  to  help.  I 
know  of  such  cases.  She  was  kind  to  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  White  House  I  think  she  was  very 
generally  liked. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Time  to  Go. — Urchin — "I  bet  if  I  wasn't  here 
the  gentleman  would  kiss  you." 

Girl — "You  insolent  boy.  Go  away  this  very 
minute." — Sourire. 


How  to  Get  Gold  Out  of  a  Mine. — "You  say 
Luckly  made  his  money  in  a  gold  mine? " 

"Yes,  he  sold  it  to  some  Eastern  people." — 
Omaha  News. 


By  Request. — Visitor — "Good  morning,  madam, 
I  came  to  tune  your  piano." 

Mrs.  Hammer — "Piano?      I  did  not  send  for  you." 
Visitor — "No.    ma'am;     but    the   neighbors   sug- 
gested that  I  had  better  call." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Has  a  Bad  Spell. — Senior  Partner — "That 
new  stenographer  spells   ridiculously." 

Junior  Partner — "Does  she'  Well,  if  she  does, 
it's  about  the  only  word  she  can  spell,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes." — Somerville  Journal. 


Sufficiently  Punished. — Judge  (to  lawyer) — 
"Mr.   Sharp,  are  you  defending  this  prisoner'" 

Lawyer — "I  am,  your  Honor." 

Judge — "And  how  much  is  he  charged  with 
stealing?  " 

Lawyer — "Fifty  dollars,  your  Honor." 

Judge — "Well,  we'll  let  him  go;  he'll  be  punished 
enough  anyhow." 

Lawyer — "What  do  you  mean,   your  Honor?" 

Judge — "Why,  by  the  time  you  get  that  fifty, 
and  then  he  works  out  the  other  hundred  you'll 
charge  him,  he'll  be  sorry  enough  he  ever  was  dis- 
honest."—  Toledo  Blade. 


The  Beginnings  of  Some  Modern  Fairy-tales. 

— "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  17-year  old  poet 

who  was  not  Schiller's  superior — " 
"Once   upon   a    time   there   was    an    operatic    tenor 

who   could   sing — " 
"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  public-school  teacher 

who  left  a  million — " 
"Once   upon   a    time    there   was    a    physician   whose 

handwriting  was  legible — " 
"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  tramp  who  admired 

cyclists  and  automobilists — " 
"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  drygoods  clerk  who 

forbade  the  waiter  to  address  him  as  'Doctor' — " 
"Once  upon  a  time  the  Woche  (an  illustrated  Berlin 

paper)  appeared  without   containing  a  picture  of 

the   Kaiser — " 
"There    was    once    a  classical    play  represented  for 

which  the  box-office  was  sold  out — " — Translated 
from  Jugend  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Best  Christmas  Present  rUSZ£$£}£ 

I  urge  upon  all  Catholics  the  use  of  the  MANUAL  OF  PRA  VERS, 
the  Prayer  Book  authorized  by  the  last  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore." 


for 
the 


No  money  in  a.dvance  required 


Manual  of  Prayers 


The  national  prayer  book  for  American  Catholics. 

Prepared  under  auperviainn  ofthe  late  Arrhbinhcip  Corrlgsn;  ha*  the  imprimatur* 

,: I  (iil)tjous  and  tbe  endorra ntofall  the  Archbiahopi 

4 .X  .')' , inches.     Bound  in  Turkey  mnrocrn,   limp  bark,  (old     T>r\ff>       *i»'y*  i\C\ 
title,  blind  banda  on  back,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  adfee.         llCCj     •p/w^ww 

The  only  complete  compilation  of  the  Prayers  and  CeremonieiTof 
the  Church  in  merica.      Beginning  with  a  calendar  of  the  feasts 
celebrated  in  the  United  States,  it  contains  not  only  the  forms 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  appointed  psalms  acd 
hymns,  but  the  Devotions,  Instructions,  Blessings.Benedic 
tions,  Sacraments  and  all  the  various  rites  and  services  of 
e  Catholic  Church  ;  including  "  the  Prayer  for  the  Church 
the  Civil  Authorities,  etc."  (page  56),  composed  by  Bisho 
Carroll  in  1800,  so  long  omitted  from  prayer  books. 
702  Paget  On    request    we    send    you   the    boob,    prepaid. 

After  five  days'  examination,  you  send  uathe  price,  $2;  or  return  book 

at  onr  expanse.    Yonr  name,  in  gold  on.  cover,  26c.  extra.    To  those 

who  remit    with  order   we  send  free,  u  large  color  portrait  of    f  <►  'S  ^ 

Cardinal  Gibbons 

Address  Dept.  "B,"  JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Headquarters  for  Theological  Books  and  Church  Goods. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 

To  speak  it,  to  understand 
it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it, 
there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken 
correctly,  over   and 
over,  till  your    ear 
knows  it. 
You  must  see  it 
printed  cor- 
rectly   till    your 
eye     knows    it. 

You  must  talk  it 
and  write  it. 

All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone 
Method^^ 

With  this  method,  you  buy  a  professor 
outright.  You  owu  him.  He  speaks  as 
you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly;  when  you 
choose,  night  or  day;  for  a  few  minutes  or 
hours  at  a  time. 

Anyone  can  learn  a  foreign  language 
who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough;  and 
by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often 
as  you  like. 

We  simply  ask  you  to  investigate  this  marvel- 
lous system.  Send  for  booklet,  explanatory  liter- 
ature andfacsimiU  letters  from  men  who  know, 
which  will  tell  you  of  the  great  merit  of  our  system, 
also  special  oil't  r  to  Lib  ran/  Digest  readers. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to   life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
'  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated    *-*  * 

by  William  H.  Walling \  A.M.,  M  Z>.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledfl    a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledges  fount  Husband  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  ;i  F  ither  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  H  S     mid  Have. 

Knowledge  :i  Y/oung  Woman  Should  H;ive. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Motl  H  ive, 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Import  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledges  Wile  Should  ii 
Rleh    Cloth    Rinding,    Full     Cold     Stamp,    llluitratrd,    $2.00 
Write  lor  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  o  I  Con, 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 
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Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Should  be  Purchased  for  the 
Following     Good     Reasons : 

It  is  a  pure  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is  posi- 
tively free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor.  Children  take  it  without  persua- 
sion. It  digests  readily,  does  not  cling 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter  Moller 
at  his  own  factory  at  the  Norway  fisher- 
ies— no  adulteration  possible. 


Not  sold  in  bulk.  You  know  yon  get 
the  genuine  when  yon  receive  the 
flat,  oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of 

Schieffelio     &     Company,     New    York 

80LK  \t:t  n  1  a 
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ANEWVIEWOFMAN,OFLIFE, 

nun  f|F  inV  In  "The  Being  With  the 
Mnu  Wr  IUI,  Upturned  Face,"  by  Clar- 
ence Lathbury. 

Julian  Hairthorne:  "It  is  refreshing  to  hear  so  positive 
and  nenuine  a  about  of  belief  and  joy.  and  1  think  you  will  find 
mui  h  good  will  result  from  the  utter. a 

Edwin  Btarkham  :       it  ia  a  bo..k  lor  those  who  think  and 
feel,  written  with  rare  insight  and  line  freshness  of  phrase.  " 
l'.'mo,  cloth.  1!I7  pages,  gilt  top,  $1.00:  by  mail,  $1.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York  and  London 


HOW    MUCH     DEPENDS 

upon  MKMORY  in   the  struggle  for  .-access,   and 
even  after  success  has  been  attained  ?    Teach  your- 

aid  of  Professor 
memory  system 
prove  your 
cent,  in  a   few 


MEMORY 


self.  With  the 
LOISKTTK'S 
you  can  im- 
memory  100  per 

months.    PRICE  S2.60.    Sole  publishers, 
FINK  .v  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


44-SO  East  2:)d  Street 


,'ork  City,  N.  Y. 
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Lamp-chimneys  with  my 
name  on  them  live  to  a  ripe 
oid  age  unless  an  unusual  acci- 
dent happens  to  them.  Thev 
never  break  from  heat. 

They  give  the  best  light, 
too,  because  they  fit  and  are 
made  of  tough  glass,  clear  as 
crystal. 

Let  me  send  you  my   Index    to   Lamp. 
Chimneys.     It's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh 


Used 

Dentists 

and 

Physicians— 

The  Men 
Who    Know 


After  its  use,  the  teeth  are  whiter,  ths 
mouth  absolutely  clean,  and  the  bodily 
health  much  increased.  Just  enough 
flavoring  (not  too  strong)  makes  it 
pleasant  to  use — the  fresh,  wholesome 
after  effects  are  delightful. 

A  sample  sufficient  for  several  days'  trial   and 

booklet  on  "Care  of  the  Teeth"    sent 

free  to  every  applicant. 

of  till  druggittt  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  ascents 

mckesson  &  robbins 

95  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

Tho  name  Kuiirantees  the  product. 


A  Soft, 
Strong 
Toilet  Paper 


S,  tyNlTIJSUt 


Italaam   Kanltlaaue  Is  infused 

witharomatic  Canada  ISalsam. 

which  makes  it  antiseptic.  It  Is 

the  softest  toilet  paper  made. 

Comes  wrapped  in  parchment 

in   sealed   cartonB.     Costs  no 

more  than  other  kinds,  and  far 

superior    IOC,    15c,    and    26c. 

You  should  nave  it. 

Fifty    Sheets   Free,    or    $1 

worth  sent,  prepaid,  any- 

w  here  iii   Tinted  States  and 

Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SCOn  PAPER  COMPANY. 

503  Gunwoou  Ave.,  Phil*. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

December  7.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  a  vote  of  }64to  [87, passes  the  bill  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Western  Railway  by 
the  State. 

tecember  9. —The  Vatican  rejects  the  French 
Governmi  er      under      which     Catholic 

ices  may  be  held  in  France. 

Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  the  writer  and  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  dies  in  Paris. 

December  10. — The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  award- 
ed by  the  Norwegian  Parliament  to  President 
Roosevelt. 

December  11. — The  French  Government  arrests 
and  sends  to  the  Italian  frontier  Secretary 
Montagnini,  of  the  Nunciature  at  Paris.  The 
Separation  law  goes  into  effect.  The  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  a  resolution  con- 
gratulating France  on  her  anti-Clerical  attitude. 

December  12. — The  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  416  to  107,  the  Irish  members  support- 
ing the  Government,  rejects  all  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Education  bill. 
Letters  patent  are  issued  in  London  granting 
a  constitution  to  the  Transvaal. 

December  13. — England,  France,  and  'Italy  are 
reported  to  have  signed  a  treaty  guaranteeing 
the  integrity  of  Abyssinia. 

The  German  Emperor  dissolves  the  Reichstag 
in  consequence  of  its  rejection  of  the  supple- 
mentary colonial  budget  to  maintain  the  gar- 
rison in  German  Southwest  Africa. 

King  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  is  seriously  ill  at  Stock- 
holm, following  an  attack  of  heart  disease. 

Domestic. 

December  7. — Mark  Twain  appears  before  a 
committee  in  Congress  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
Copyright  bill. 

Seven  lives  are  lost  in  the  burning  of  the  Chi 
Psi  fraternity  house  at  Cornell  University. 

A  bill  is  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
repealing  that  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
act  relating  to  convict-made  goods. 

December  8. — Bellamy  Storer,  who  was  dismissed 
as  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  sends  a 
letter  to  the  President  answering  his  charges 
and  maintaining  that  his  removal  was  un- 
warranted. 

December  9. — President  Roosevelt  replies  to  the 
letter  of  Bellamy  Storer. 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou's  report  for  the 
year  shows  a  reduction  of  the  postal-service 
deficit  to  $10,542,944. 

December  n. — George  Burnham  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance 
Company,  is  convicted  of  the  larceny  ol  $7,500 
from  the  company. 
Fines  aggregating  $150,000  are  imposed  in 
New  York  upon  the  Sugar  Trust  for  rebating. 

December  12. — President  Paul  Morton,  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  calls  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  principal  life  insur- 
ance campanies  of  the  country  to  consider 
forming  a  national  association. 

By  a  decisive  vote  the  House  of  Representatives 
declares  against  the  new  spelling  ordered  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

In  the  Senate  the  nominations  of  William  H. 
Moody  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Victor  H. 
Metcalf,  and  Oscar  S.  Straus  for  Cabinet  places 
are  confirmed. 

December  13. — Plans  for  the  biggest  battle-ship 
in  the  world,  with  a  tonnage  of  20,000,  are 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Secretary  Bonaparte 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  an  interview  in  Baltimore, 
upholds  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France,  saying  that  the  situation 
there  is  not  generally  understood  here. 

Andrew  Carnegie  declares  his  opposition  to  an 
income  tax,  but  agrees  that  the  state  should 
take  a  large  portion  of  the  fortunes  left  by 
multimilliomires. 


Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 


No  other  sauce  has  the  rare, 
rich    flavor    that    has    made 

Lea  &   Perrins'  Sauce 

famous  the  world  over. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 
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A  ines  brighHy  in  eL'house whereT 
APOUOj  abolishes  dirt-,  buK'Dirb 
arid  despair  ewre  close  ofhin"Try  iMn 
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POCKET    KNIFE 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKERS 

Retail  Price    Our  Price 

Ebony  Handle,  2  Blades     ■    ■    50c.  ■  30c. 

Horn  Handle,  2  Blades  and  File     75c.  ■  50c. 

Pearl  Handle,  3  Blades  and  File     1.00  ■  70c. 

Tortoise  Shell,  3  Blades  and  File  1.25  ■  95c. 

Pearl  Handle,  3  Blades  and  File  1.75  -   1.05 

Pearl  H.  2  Bids.  File  &  Scissors     2.50  -  1.45 

Quality  and  workmanship  fully  warranted.    Sent 
postage  paid  on  receipt  of  stamps  or  money  order. 

THE    SEYMOUR    CUTLERY    CO. 

Box  695.  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 


can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion* 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

For   IOc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.DItman,  41  Astor  House,  M.  Y. 
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© ASTR  I  C  A 

By  Adiilles  Rose,  M.D.,  and  Robert  Coleman  Kemp,  I.D. 

A  VALUABLE   little  treatise  on  some  ot 
the  chronic  disorders  and  diseases  of  the 

stomach.     It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  physician  in  his  daily  work. 

D,  />'.  St.  John  Rooaa,  X.D.:  "1  have  no  doubt  ot"  ihe 
vain,-  ol  tins  contribution  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  stomach, " 

<:  1.  Patterson,  V.D.,  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Ward's 
Inland,  N .  V . :  ' '  1  Rnd  it  most  instructive  and  inten 
1  •-•m.i.  sloth,  illustrated,  SIS  pp.  11.00  net)  bj  mall,  *  1.0:1. 

IT\k  a-  WllffllliLS  OOMriW.  Publishers,  U'H  lnHK 


YOl'li    LOVING    NKLL.       Letters    from    the     T'.ir.j 
and  Vienna   Music   Studios,    by    Mrs     Num    I 
1  amo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.    $1.00  net.       Funk 
81  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York, 
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Pullman 

Automatic  Uentilators 

^  Admit  Fresh  Air  and  Extract  Foul 
Air  without  draught. 

€J  Do  not  affect  temperature  of  room. 

€J  Do  not  admit  dust,  dirt  or  extraneous 
matter. 


"SHUT  THAT  WINDOW" 


and  write  for  Booklet  No.  3 


THE    PULLMAN    AUTOMATIC 
VENTILATOR  MFG.  CO., 

YORK,  PA. 


^  Work  day  and  night  without  cost 
of  maintenance. 

^  Can  be  fitted  to  any  window. 

Branch  Offices: 
New  York — 180   Broadway 
Boston — Shillaber  Bldg. 
Philadelphia— 1120   Land  Title  Bldg. 
Chicago — 3  1  7   Railway  Exchange 


THE  [EXICOGRAPHERS 
~~   JjJASYQlAIR 


In  this  column,  i«  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  £  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"C.  W." — Port  of  New  York. — "Why  are  not  the 
words  supercilious  and  Theseus  in  your  dictionary?" 

If  "C.  W."  will  look  again  he  will  find  them  there. 
For  the  first,  supercilious,  see  page  1804,  last  line, 
col.  2.  It  is  defined  "Exhibiting  haughty  and  care- 
less contempt,  as  by  the  elevation  of  the  eyebrows 
or  supercilia,"  etc.  Theseus  may  be  found  in  the 
section  devoted  to  proper  names  (p.  2334).  He  is 
a  legendary  hero  of  Attica;  he  slew  the  Minotaur, 
fought  the  Amazons,  and  carried  off  Hippolyta. 

"K.  S.  S.,"  Meridian,  Miss.— "The  Fall  of  Asgard" 
was  written  by  J.  S.  Corbett. 

"O.  L.,"  Robinson,  Kan. — "(1)  Whence  is  the 
expression  'Shy  your  castor  into  the  ring'  taken? 
121  Is  it  correct  to  say  Rev.  Smith  (without  initials, 
or  "Mr."  between  them)?  (3)  What  are  the  natives 
of  Madagascar  called  in  English?  (4)  What  do 
the  words  welching  and  yeggmen  mean?  (5)  Sam 
Jones  was  spoken  of  as  an  evangel.  Is  this  a  correct 
use  of  the  word?  " 

(1)  We  do  not  know.  (2)  Reverend,  abbreviated 
Rev.,  as  a  title  should,  like  Honorable,  be  preceded 
by  the  definite  article,  the  phrase  being    adjectival  '  pi'er-i  (i  as  in  machine) 


as,  "the  Reverend  Thomas  Jones";  or  if  ths  first 
name  is  not  used,  "The  Reverend  Mr.  Jones."  But 
"Rev.  Jones"  is  harsh  if  not  rude  and  should  be 
avoided  as  inelegant.  Bearing  on  the  iise  of  the 
word  reverend  A  Layman  in  "The  Church  of  Christ," 
says  (p.  261).  "We  note  .  .  .  that  reverend  is 
never  applied  to  man,  not  even  to  an  apostle,  bishop, 
elder,  or  minister,  but  to  God  only,  and  is  used  but 
once  in  the  Bible  'Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name' 
(Ps.  cxi.  9).  Therefore  what  right  has  any  man 
to  assume  this  title?"  (3)  The  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar are  in  general  Malagasy;  in  particular  they 
are  Hovas,  Kimos,  Sakalavas,  Antankaras,  Baras, 
Betsileos,  etc.  (4)  Welching,  more  commonly  spelt 
welshing,  is  a  term  used  in  horse-racing  to  designate 
the  act  of  a  book-maker  or  stake-holder  who  runs 
off  the  race  course  with  the  wagers  without  adjusting 
the  bets.  The  term  is  said  to  have  originated  from 
a  sharper  named  Welsh  or  Welch.  A  yeggman 
is  a  burglar  who  travels  about  the  country  blow- 
ing open  safes  as  of  post-offices,  banks,  etc.  (5) 
The  use  of  the  word  "evangel"  to  designate  a 
bearer  of  good  news  is  permissible.  If  Sam  Jones 
was  an  evangelist,  that  is  a  preacher  that  traveled 
from  place  to  place  holding  services,  the  term 
evangel  was  correctly  applied  to  him. 

"J.  K.,"  Montgomery,  W.  Va. — "Is  it  correct  to 
use  the  forms  'th',  'rd',  and  'nd'  after  abreviated 
ordinal  numbers?  Has  there  been  any  change  in 
their  use  recently?" 

Formerly    the  forms  "th",    "rd",  and  "nd"  were 

commonly    used,    and    while    in    recent    times     the 

form    "th"    is  retained,  "rd"    and    "nd"  have  been 

reduced    to    "d."     Thus,    to-day    it  is  customary  to 

write  2d  and  3d  for  second  and  third. 

"N.  B.  T.,"  Duluth,  Minn.— "Why  did  Carlyle 
in  his  Essays  write  '  beautifulest,  terriblest,  etc., 
Why  did  he  not  use  the  comparative  as  we  do  now?" 

Beautifulest  and  terriblest  were  used  by  Carlyle  as 
superlatives — the  comparatives  terminate  in  "-er." 
Carlyle  was  an  iconoclast  and  probably  thought 
language  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
language,  so  he  disregarded  the  grammatical  rule. 

"O.  C.  B.,"  Oak  Park,  111.— "How  does  the 
arctic  explorer  Peary  pronounce  his  name?" 

We    have    always    heard    the    name    pronounced 


JUST  READY 


Under  Pontius 
Pilate 

By  WILLIAM   SCHUYLER 

THOSE  who  seek  Palestine  in  order  to  retrace  the 
earthly  footsteps  of  Christ,  will  find  in  this  powerful 
story  a  still  more  helpful  and  fascinating  experience. 
To  the  valleys  and  hills  made  sacred  by  His  presence  will 
be  added  a  view  of  His  human  environment.  So  accustomed 
are  we  to  look  only  through  religious  glasses  in  studying  His 
career  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  intensely  real  life  of  the  people 
among  whom  He  moved  under  Pontius  Pilate's  governorship. 
What  did  these  people  the  common  folk  of  his  day — .hink 
and  say  of  Him?  One  of  these  tells  us  in  this  narrative,  for 
he  hears  of  Christ,  then  goes  out  to  see  Him  with  the  multi- 
tude, and  finally  comes  under  the  power  of  His  strong  and 
i  oving  personality.  All  the  facts  of  Gospel  narrative  are  in- 
terwoven in  his  experience  and  to  them  are  added  an  inside 
view  of  Pilate's  court,  his  household  and  the  life  and  rimes 
of  those  related  to  those  stirring  events.  All  this  has  been 
done  reverently,  truthfully,  and  with  the  minute  exactness 
of  detail  possible  only  to  a  very  thorough  student  of  history. 

CHARACTERIZED  AS— 

"INTENSELY  INTERESTING" 

"BEAUTIFULLY  WRITTEN" 

"NOT  ANOTHER  'BEN  HUR'-BETTER" 

"REVERENT  IN  TONE" 

"A  HELP  TO  THE  BIBLE  STORY" 

"DESTINED  TO  BE  WIDELY  READ" 

"A  WONDERFULLY  VIVID  PICTURE" 

SOME  WORDS  OF  PRAISE: 

"The  book  stands  forth  not  only  as  a  vivid  picture  of 
Christ's  last  days  on  earth,  but  must  always  remain  as  a  re- 
markable Study  of  the  change  in  a  man's  spiritual  nature  and 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  fact  that  the  writing  of  good  Eng- 
lish is  not  a  dead  art.  There  is  nothing  of  another  'Ben 
Hur'  in  this  tale.  In  that  book  Christ  was  always  a  figure 
—  a  character  in  the  story.  In  this  book  He  is  a  living, 
breathing  person." — N.  Y.  Press. 

"The  book  has  the  merit  of  making  the  events  in  the  life 
of  Christ  seem  like  actual  history  and  as  being  connected 
with  the  great  Roman  Empire  in  an  intimate  way.  We 
can  never  fully  understand  Christianity  until  we  give  Pales- 
tine and  its  events  in  Christ's  day  an  exact  historical  per- 
spective."— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

l2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 
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Rest  and  Recreation  at  America's  Ideal 

Mid- Winter  Health  Resort 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


DELIGHTFUL 
SURROUNDINGS 


BUILT  OF 

STEEL.  STONE.  BRICK 


COST 
$1,200,000 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK 
SANITARIUM 
SYSTEM  COMPRISES : 

Open-Air  Treatment 

Cold-Air  Gymnastics 

Cross  Country  Walks 

Tobogganing,  Skeeing 

Sleigh  Rides,  Skating 

Swedish  Gymnastics 

General  Health  Culture 

Attractive  Henu,  Daintily 
Sei  ved 

Diet  Kitchen 

Prescribed  Dietaries 

Extensive  Physiologic 
Laboratories 

School  of  Health 

Flnsen  Ray,  X-Ray 

Baths  of  Every  Sort,  In- 
eluding  Nauhelm  Baths, 
Electric  Light  Baths 

Phototherapy 

Massage   and   Mechanical 
Movements 

The  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium 

is   a  pi. ii  e    where  people 

health,  sle<  p,  dress,  take 
baths,  learn  n,  get 

sunburned  .md  tanm 
the  sun    in   surni 

li^lit    in 


NOT  simply  a  medical  hotel  or  resort,  but  the  perfected  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  sanitar 
ium  construction  and  management — a  place  where,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  helps  afforded  by  modern 
ideas  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  rational  medicine,  the  patient  is  trained  and  educated  out  of  his 
morbid  state  into  a  condition  of  health.    A  model  building,  absolutely  fireproof,  erected  in   1903,  with 
electric  lights,  telephones,  steam  heat,  and  ventilating  duct  for  every  room ;  all  modern  hotel  appointments 


r 


EVERY  POSSIBLE  COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE  FOR  INVALIDS 


One  hundred  suites  with  private  baths. 

Great   Palm  Garden  with  magnificent  tropical  growths. 

A  big  Gymnasium  and  four  large  swimming  baths. 

Dining-room  and  Kitchen  at  top  of  house ;   no  kitchen  or  hospital  odors. 

Uniform    temperature,    day   and    night ;    a    good    supply    of    sweet,    p.ure,    crisp 
Michigan   air. 

TI I  E  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  a  consider 
able  extent  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative  among 
medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclusive  system,  but  as  the  true  cura- 
tive method.  The  physiological  method  makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician  patient  recently  remarked  :  "  I 
note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here  utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I 
ever  before  witnessed;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined  than  the  forces  of  nature?" 

IrvvaJids  Recover  HeaJth  at  Battle  Creek 


GO  TO  THE  WINTER 
RESORT  MOST  RICHLY 
ENDOWED  WITH  HEALTH 
GIVING  QUALITIES 

Michigan  enjoys  the  ideal 
''temperate"  climate.  The 
sultry  air  of  other  latitudes 
in  July  and  August  is 
scarcely  felt  here.  In 
winter,  the  not  too  severe 
cold  weather  "toning  up" 
is  one  of  the  best  of  vital 
stimulants. 

The  Battle  Creek  system 
provides  winter  sports  and 
pleasures,  winter  comforts 
and  health-giving  meth- 
ods which  combine 
to  give  its  visit- 
ors happiness 
and  new     S^* 


SANITARIUM 

Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


TRATED    BOOKLET— FREE 

Oui  >klet  "  D  ining  more  than  100  photographic  glimpses  /_a 

of  tli  remple   o(    Health  and  its  surroundings,  gives   an  inter-  yS  ^\, 

the   Battle  Creel     Sanitarium  System  of  Health   y^-f^  s     Xante 
11  !  well.     I'  to  all  who  siqn  the 


THE   SANITARIUM.  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


who  have  sought  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comfortable 

for  sick  and  tired  people.     Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  winter  care  of  sick  folks.     Ex- 

penses  are  moderate.       Medical  attention,  baths,-  services  of  bath  attendants,   together  with  required 

1   treatment,  with   room  and  board,  all  are  included  at  no  more  than  first-class  hotel  rates     /  Q," 
for  on i  ird  elsewhere.  /O^' 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HARDSHIPS  OF   PROSPERITY. 

ONLY  a  few  weeks  ago  the  press  of  the  entire  country  were 
lifting  a  pean  of  exultation  over  our  national  prosperity  as 
revealed  in  recent  statistics — a  prosperity  so  amazing,  according 
to  the  editor  of  The  Manufacturers*  Record,  that  we  can  not  meas- 
ure the  meaning  of  it  "  until  we  learn  to  think  in  billions."  But  of 
late,  in  lieu  of  the  joyous  chorus,  we  are  beginning  to  hear  occa- 
sional lonely  voices  raised  in  misgiving  and  perturbation.  Most 
notable  among  these  is  the  utterance  of  the  retiring  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  who,  speaking  at  a  Washington 
banquet,  said  that  "  We  who  pray  should  ask  God  to  save  us  from 
any  increased  prosperity;  we  have  all  we  can  stand."  Awed  by 
the  "  appalling  stature  "  the  country  has  reached,  Mr.  Shaw  added 
with  evident  apprehension  that  he  "did  not  know  what  was  going 
to  become  of  us."  His  pessimistic  presentation  of  the  fact  that 
"  we  are  growing  more  crops  than  we  can  harvest,  and  harvesting 
more  than  we  can  haul  to  market"  suggests  to  one  facetious  paper 
the  advisability  of  public  prayers  in  the  churches  for  bad  weather 
at  harvest  time.  Another  admonishing  voice  which  has  caught 
the  attention  of  the  press  is  that  of  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  who 
declares  that  "  our  great  expansion  and  rapid  growth  in  population 
and  resource  are  developing  a  habit  of  extravagance,"  which  has 
led  us  most  unwisely  to  discount  the  future.  Following  these 
hints,  the  press  have  shown  a  tendency  to  lay  most  of  our  national 
embarrassments  at  the  door  of  the  nation's  material  well-being. 
Thus  the  present  "  money  stringency,"  it  is  alleged,  is  due  to  the 
boom  in  speculation,  itself  a  result  of  wide-spread  prosperity. 
"The  condition  of  all-around  apparent  prosperity  is  the  most 
ominous  disclosed  in  our  annals,"  remarks  the  New  York  Sun. 
discussing  the  situation  as  it  affects  the  railroads  in  particular. 
We  read  further : 

"  The  last  quarter  of  the  year  has  seen  over  $100,000,000  added 
to  the  wages  of  railroad  employees  (likewise  the  greatest  de- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  labor  ever  noted  in  this  or  any  other 
country).  The  record  of  the  prices  of  railroad  supplies,  rails 
alone  excepted,  during  the  year  shows  the  greatest  advance  ever 
known  in  a  like  period.  .  .  .  The  roads  are  between  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  deep  sea.  The  gross  earnings  are  suffocating  them, 
the  net  earnings  are  steadily  vanishing,  and  behind  all  is  the  spec- 
ter of  an  intolerable  usurpation  which  means  only  bankruptcy  and 
disaster." 

The  same  paper  compares  the  country  to  a  youngster  who  has 
eaten  too  much  jam  and  yet  is  hungry  for  more.  "  As  a  nation  we 
are  gorged  with  prosperity,"  it  asserts  severely,  but  with  evident 
concern.  "Is  our  prosperity  getting  a  little  too  prosperous?" 
suggests  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  while  the  New  York  World 
sets  graphically  before  us  the  condition  of  general  congestion  with 
which  the  land  is  groaning.     Thus  : 

"  The  railroads  struggle  helplessly  under  the  general  congestion 
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of  freight  while  the  Western  farmers'  grain  lies  rotting  in  heaps 
and  their  coal-bins  stare  vacantly  at  the  bleak  Dakota  sky.  The 
car-shops  and  locomotive  works  are  behind  with  their  business, 
with  two-year  rush  orders  ahead.  Prices  keep  mounting  higher, 
altho  there  is  too  much  of  everything  and  because  too  many  peo- 
ple are  in  a  hurry  to  use  it.  Wages  are  being  raised  and  labor  is 
scarce;  there  is  more  work  than  willing  hands  can  do.  .  .  .  And 
poor  Congress  is  swamped  under  the  flood  of  advice  from  the 
White  House,  and,  wearied  and  worn  from  the  frantic  experience- 
scatters  lor  the  holidays  with  its  bundles  of  unread  executive 
messages  following  as  excess  baggage  over  the  congested  rail- 
roads." 

The  Philadelphia  Telegraph  thinks  that  the  chief  menace  of  the 
present  prosperity  threatens  our  financial  system.     1 1  says  : 

"  We  are  tremendously  overtaxing  a  system  designed  and  estab- 
lished for  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  service  we  now  force  upon 
it.  The  strain  is  terrific,  and  it  is  by  our  neglect  to  adjust  our 
monetary  facilities  to  the  immense  and  imperative  demands  of 
these  overwhelmingly  prosperous  times  that  the  threatened  failure 
may  be  precipitated.  It  is  not  often  in  this  world  that  people  are 
put  in  peril  by  too  great  a  supply  of  the  good  things  of  life,  but 
Secretary  Shaw  evidently  thinks  that  is  our  condition  to-day." 

The  Evening  Sun  (New  York)  is  amused  at  the  guilty  manner 
with  which  the  nation  hears  itself  "  convicted  of  prosperity,"  and 
ventures  to  amend  Mr.  Shaw's  words  as  follows:  "Instead  of 
having  all  the  prosperity  we  can  stand,  some  of  us  have  more  than 
others  can  stand."  The  Kansas  City  Star  finds  Mr.  Shaw's  dis- 
tress both  pathetic  and  dramatic— smacking,  in  fact,  of  "the  cli- 
max of  a  Sardou  melodrama."     We  read  : 

"  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Shaw  has  in  a  measure  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  country's  prosperity.  'He  has  been  the  most  assert- 
ive, most  aggressive,  most  persistent  champion  of  high  protection. 
He  has  attributed  prosperity  to  the  tariff.  He  has  inveighed 
against  the  very  thought  of  revising  the  protective  duties,  lest  even 
meddling  with  them  might  disturb  the  country's  business.  And 
now  he  is  overwhelmed  with  the  awful  fruits  of  his  zeal.  He  is 
appalled  by  the  degree  to  which  the  nation  has  prospered.  His 
alarm  has  been  intensified  by  the  fact  that  sixty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  automobiles  have  been  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  year.  He  seems  to  be  filled  with  fear  that  soon  every- 
body will  be  speeding  about  in  motor-cars  and  nobody  will  be  left 
to  be  run  over.     Heasks  prayersfor  the  abatement  of  prosperity." 

The  New  York  American  thinks  the  suggestion  that  we  are 
"  too  prosperous"  worthy  only  of  derision.     Thus  : 

"  Is  a  nation  too  prosperous  when  millions  of  children  are  work- 
ing in  mines  and  mills  and  factories,  and  LOSING  their  CHANCE 

IN   LIFE? 

"  Is  a  nation  too  prosperous  when  half  of  all  the  schooi  - 

ROYS  ARE  TAKEN  FROM  SCHOOL  AND  PUT  TO  WORK  BEFORE 
THEY  ARE  TWELVE  YEARS  OLD? 

"  Is  a  nation  too  prosperous  when  out  of  one  hundred  boys  sent 
to  the  public  school  only  three  can  go  into  the  high  school 

AND    FINISH? 

"  Is  a  nation  too  prosperous  when  a  law  must  be  passed  to  pre- 
vent   young  women    from    working    all    night    long    and  when 
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THAT  LAW  IS  SHAMEFULLY  DECLARED  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  BY 
JUDGES   ON    THE   SUPREME   BEN<  H  ': 

"Of  a  hundred  mothers  in  America  ninety  at  least  worry  about 
their  household  bills.  The  gas  bills  and  the  meat  bills  cause 
sleepless  hours.  The  price  of  milk  is  beyond  the  reach  of  mothers 
with  young  children.  The  cost  of  ice  causes  the  death  of  thou- 
sands. 

"That  may  mean  'too  much  prosperity  '  for  the  Ice  Trust  and 
the  Milk  Trust.     But,  Mr.  Shaw,  it  does  not  mean  too  much 

PROSPERITY    EOR    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE." 


INADEQUACY   OF   OUR    RAILWAY   SYSTEMS. 

A  FUEL  famine  which  brings  hardship  and  suffering  to  more 
than  a  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  North  Dakota;  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  rotting  beside  the  tracks  throughout  the  North- 
west; the  Texas  cotton  crop  held  back  from  a  waiting  market; 
and  even  in  the  East  a  partial  paralysis  of  freight  traffic — these 
are  among  the  facts  which  bear  witness  to  the  failure  of  our  vast 
railroad  systems  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  "  rush  hour  "  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  coal  famine  is  due,  not  to  a  miners' 
strike  nor  to  any  actual  scarcity  of  the  commodity,  but  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  railroads  to  distribute  properly  the  output  of  the  mines. 
The  grain  rots  in  open  bins  under  its  covering  of  snow  because  the 
railroads  fail  to  carry  it  quickly  enough  to  the  market.  It  is  the 
congestion  of  prosperity,  say  those  who  view  the  situation  philo- 
sophically. Put  the  people  immediately  affected  are  impatient 
of  generalizations,  and  show  a  tendency  to  look  more  closely  into 
the  question  of  blame  and  responsibility.  Already  the  subject 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
will  make  its  recommtndations  to  Congress.  While  the  railroad 
companies  acknowledge  that  to  a  great  extent  the  conditions  com- 
plained of  exist,  they  are  not  unanimous  in  their  explanations. 
President  Elliott,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  asserts,  according  to  a 
dispatch,  that  "the  difficulty  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington 
is  that  not  enough  coal  is  being  produced  to  supply  promptly  the 
increased  domestic  trade  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  railroad 
with  fuel  for  her  operation  of  its  trains,"  while  "in  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  the  difficulty  in'  part  is  due  to  trying  to  move  too 
much  fuel  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  part  to  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel  that  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  facilities 
for  handling,  moving,  and  storing ;  also  to  a  general  increase  in 
the  movement  of  miscellaneous  commodities,  which  can  not  be 


ignored  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  a  charge  of  discrimina- 
tion." 

And  here  is  the  statement  made  by  President  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern,  in  a  message  to  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission: 

"  The  coal  scarcity  in  North  Dakota  is  not  due  to  want  of  cars. 
Thousands  of  empty  cars  have  been  moving  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  to  the  grain-fields  during  the  fall,  and  coal  ordered 
by  local  dealers  has  only  been  sufficient  to  supply  from  day  to 
day.  During  the  last  two  weeks  there  have  been  very  heavy 
snow-storms,  with  the  thermometer  below  zero.  Snow-drifts 
around  stations  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  deep  have  temporarily 
blocked  railroad.  Special  trains  of  coal  having  right  of  way  over 
all  other  traffic  are  being  sent,  and  road  is  being  opened  as  fast  as 
conditions  will  allow.  The  fuel  difficulty  is  temporary,  and  is 
being  rapidly  remedied.  The  general  condition  applying  to  all 
traffic  is  due  to  the  rapid  increase  on  tonnage  to  be  moved.  Ow- 
ing to  difficulties  in  disposing  of  freight  at  terminals,  the  average 
car  movement  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  a  day.  Our  in- 
crease in  locomotives  and  cars  since  last  spring  is  from  15  to  17 
percent,  in  number  and  more  than  that  in  capacity,  which,  with 
reasonable  opportunity  to  move,  would  amply  take  care  of  the 
traffic.  Inability  to  secure  labor  at  any  price  has  badly  delayed 
the  completion  of  additional  main  tracks  and  terminals.  We 
have  orders  for  new  locomotives  to  be  delivered  between  now  and 
June  1  for  25  per  cent,  increase  in  capacity,  and  6,000  freight-cars, 
to  be  delivered  between  January  and  September;  capacity  of  the 
latter,  280,000  tons.  However,  permanent  relief  can  only  come 
through  increase  in  double  track  and  terminal  facilities.  We  are 
now  arranging  for  $60,000,000,  covering  next  two  years,  to  pro- 
vide additional  tracks,  terminal  equipment,  and  new  lines  where 
traffic  is  heaviest." 

Later,  testifying  in  person  before  the  commission,  Mr.  Hill  as- 
serted that  in  order  to  provide  for  handling  the  enormous  traffic, 
which  increased  no  per  cent,  from  1895  to  1905,  they  should  spend 
$1,100,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  five  years,  a  total  of  $5,500,000,- 
000,  and  that  there  is  not  that  much  money  available  in  this  coun- 
try. He  pointed  out  that  owing  to  shortage  in  sidings,  switches, 
yards,  and  terminals,  the  average  distance  traversed  by  a  freight- 
car  is  only  sixteen  miles  a  day.  On  this  point  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  remarks  : 

"Commissioner  Lane  puts  it  at  twenty-three  miles  a  day,  but 
even  that,  as  he  says,  is  so  absurdly  insufficient  that  we  might  as 
well  have  the  wagon-trains  and  oxen  back  again.  There  is  no 
connection  between  the  alleged  shortage  of  cars  and  the  snail's 
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pace  of  the  movement  of  the  cars  that  are  available.     The  latter  "  Federal  interference  in  such  a  crisis  is  indeed  very  wrong  ■  it 

anomaly  certainly  points  to  inadequate  facilities  in  more  than  one  is  disturb,  ig  to  the  business  interests;  very  eminent  authorities, 

other  direction.  [n   fact,  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is   unconstitutional.     It   in- 

It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  the  investigation  of  the  volves  enough  complicated  points  of  law  to  keep  the  Supreme 

ingestion  and  its  causes  may  lead   to  an   investigation  of  much  Court  busy  for  several  years  and   the  people  of  Dakota  freezing 


con 

larger  scope,  extending  to  the  question  of  the 

supply  of  capital  for  railway  construction  and 
betterment." 

President  Harahan,  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  freight 
congestion  "  is  not  a  question  of  tracks,  hut  of 
cars  and  locomotives  and  prompt  handling  by 
the  carriers."  President  Stickney,  of  the  Great 
Western,  blames  the  shippers  and  buyers  for 
not  "sensibly  and  properly  "  distributing  their 
business  over  the  entire  year  instead  of  mass- 
ing it  in  a  few  months.  In  view  of  this  dis- 
agreement among  experts  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  suggests  that  probably  all  the 
causes  named  contribute  to  the  situation.  A 
suspicion  that  the  alleged  shortage  is  only  a 
blind,  supplying  an  excuse  for  profitable  dis- 
crimination in  freights,  is  hinted  at  by  a  few 
papers.  T/ie  Journal  of  Commerce,  how- 
ever, finds  many  indications  that  the  blame 
rests  largely  with  the  shippers.  Thus  we 
read  : 

"  There  was  notice  of  a  reduced  rate  on  the 
railroads  for  carrying  coal,  which  the  law  now 
requires  to  be  given  thirty  days  before  it  takes 
effect,  and  it  is  said  that  the  dealers  were 
waiting  for  this  before  laying  in  sufficient  sup 


for  several  winters.     Hut  it  works  merely  on 
suggestion. 

"  Even  if  Mr.  Hill  will  not  admit  the  fact, 
somehow  it  starts  coal-trains  running  where 
they  did  not  run  before." 


WELCOMING    MR.   BRYCE. 

HPHE  perturbation  of  the  Jiritish  over  the 
A  loss  ot  prestige  suffered  by  their  em- 
bassy at  Washington  was  noted  in  these 
columns,  in  quotations  from  British  papers, 
several  weeks  ago.  The  German  and  French 
ambassadors  had  won  the  President's  affec- 
tion by  their  congeniality  of  tastes  and  tem- 
perament. It  was  felt  that  something  out  of 
the  common  must  be  done.  The  old  talk  that 
has  been  heard  for  years,  about  the  famous 
men  we  send  to  England  and  the  unknown 
men  they  have  sent  to  Washington,  was  re- 
vived in  earnest,  and  now  the  rooted  regard 
of  the  Uritish  for  precedent  has  been  torn  up 
and  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  a  man  known  to 
fame,  but  not  to  diplomacy,  is  named  to  rep- 


Covy  righted  by  the  1 Ion  Stereoscopic  Co. 


THE  NEW   BRITISH   AMBASSADOR   TO    THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The    Rt.     Hon.    James    Bryce    leaves     the 
British  Cabinet  to   represent  his    country  at     resent  one  great  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

^iSl»»^f^?^°™intrSC°Un'     P^Ple   at    the   capital    of   the   other-James 

try  as  the  author  of      The  American   Common-      r      c  v  J 

wealth,"  and  it  is  asserted  by  the   New  York      JJryce.      Hitherto,  also,  in  British  diplomacy, 

^^ZZ^^Z^rV^'^dZe     ^^i2^'£S2£Z£?n     -  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  points  out, 


to  give  notice  of  such  a  change,  and  both  the 

railroads   and  the    people  were    inconvenienced  by  the  delay   in 

giving  the  necessary  orders  for  coal 

"  We  heard  in  the  early  fall  about  the  disposition  of  farmers  to 
hold  back  their  grain  on  the  assumption  that  they  could  get  better 
prices  by  not  rushing  it  to  market.  It  may  be  that  this  policy  pre- 
vented railroads  from  distributing  the  traffic  over  a  longer  time 
and  concentrated  the  demand  for  cars  late  in  the  season  beyond 
their  capacity  for  furnishing  them.  There  are  many  indications 
that  shippers  are  much  at  fault  for  the  car  shortage,  not  only  in 
delaying  shipments,  but  in  being  slow  about  loading  and  about 
■unloading,  using  cars  an  unnecessary  length  of  time  on  side-tracks 
for  storage.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fault  is  not  entirely  with 
.the  railroads,  and  investigation  should  not  be  one-sided." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  sees  in  the  present  failure  of  the 
•railroads  to  meet  the  demands  of  business  a  salient  argument  for 
improved  water-ways.     We  read  : 

"Congress  should  lose  no  time  in  shaping  adequate  measures  to 
develop  the  transportation  of  the  country  by  land  and  water. 
There  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  'prosperity  panic  '  in  a  time  of 
immense  crops,  buoyantly  active  business,  unexampled  immigra- 
tion, and  an  overflowing  treasury.  In  the  regions  where  coal 
famines  are  threatened,  the  people  are  all  at  work  and  have  plenty 
of  money.  Yet  they  are  in  a  fix  almost  desperate  because  the 
railroads  are  unable  to  do  their  hauling  even  in  such  necessities  as 
coal,  a  bulky  article  that  could  best  be  carried  by  water  anyway  if 
the  channels  of  the  country  were  improved.  The  cry  for  coal  is 
something  to  which  Congress  can  not  shut  its  ears  while  it 'busies 
itself  with  matters  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  transporta- 
tion, whose  future  rests  largely  with  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill. 
A  shortage  of  transportation  is  the  chronic  condition,  and  it  is 
vain  to  deal  merely  with  shortage  of  cars  or  shortage  of  railroads. 
The  business  men  of  the  United  States  should  see  the  point  and 
act  together  for  permanent  relief." 

A  rumor  that  the  Federal  Government  might  find  itself  com- 
pelled "  to  take  charge  of  the  physical  operation  of  railroads" 
during  the  present  crisis  was  followed  by  a  prompt  official  denial. 
But  about  the  same  time,  it  is  alleged,  the  situation  showed 
marked  signs  of  improvement.     Says  the  New  York  World: 


"  the  first-rate  men  were  reserved  for  Paris, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Yienna,  and  Constantinople."  while 
"Washington  meant  promotion  only  to  diplomats  stationed  at 
the  capitals  of  little  countries."  But  this  appointment  of  Mr. 
Bryce,  taking  him  from  his  position  in  the  Cabinet,  where  he 
is  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  paper, 
"the  greatest  compliment  ever  paid  to  this  nation  by  Great  Brit- 
ain." And  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  it  "  marks  the  official 
recognition  by  a  British  Prime  Minister,  and  incidentally  a  British 
sovereign,  of  the  fact  that  the  place  is  the  most  important  one  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  empire." 

It  is  remarked  by  some  papers,  as  by  the  New  York  Times, 
that  "  Mr.  Bryce  will  be  the  same  kind  of  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  London." 
That  is,  he  will  not  be  a  professional  diplomatist  who  takes  this 
appointment  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  more  attract- 
ive, but  "he  will  be  a  man  from  the  outside  who  may  be  expected 
to  prove  an  acceptable  person,  not  only  to  our  Government,  but 
to  our  people."  That  his  welcome  in  this  country  will  be  enthusi- 
astic has  been  apparent  from  the  unanimous  indorsement  ex- 
tended him  by  the  press  since  the  first  mention  of  his  name  for 
the  office. 

"He  is  eminent  as  an  author,  distinguished  as  an  orator,  formida- 
ble as  a  debater,  admirable  as  an  executive."  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "  and  head  and  shoulders  above  any  of  his  English  contem- 
poraries as  a  student  of  American  political  and  social  conditions." 
All  of  which  makes  it  "difficult  to  imagine  how  any  man  could  be 
better  equipped  than  he  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  embassy  at 
Washington."  In  this  unqualified  indorsement  the  press  of  all 
shades  of  thought  apparently  agree.  The  New  York  World  as- 
serts that  "no  other  man  in  England,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  John  Morley,  is  so  highly  respected  in  this  country  for  his 
talents  and  achievements  at  the  bar.  in  literature  and  in  politics, 
and  no  man  better  understands  American  politics  and  affairs  than 
Mr.  Bryce."     "In  fact,"  adds  the   New  York    Tribune,  organ  of 
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the  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  "  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  he  knows  America  better  than  most  Americans  them- 
selves know  it,  better  even  than  many  of  our  own  legislators  and 
administrators."  The  public  life  of  Mr.  Bryce  is  thus  summar- 
ized in  this  paper : 

"  Mr.  Bryce  has  never  before  held  a  place  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  his  nearest  approach  thereto  having  been  a  few  years  of 
duty  as  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  been  known 
as  a  barrister,  as  a  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford  for  many  years, 
and  as  the  author  of  several  highly  important  books,  among  them 
a  history  of  'The  Holy  Roman  Empire'  and  a  monumental 
treatise,  historical,  descriptive,  and  critical,  on  'The  American 
Commonwealth.'  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  however, 
he  has  been  in  Parliament,  and  he  has  been  connected  more  or 
less  prominently  with  the  Government  during  most  of  the  time 
when  the  Liberal  party  has  been  in  office.  In  this  latter  service 
he  has  addrest  himself  efficiently  to  a  considerable  range  and  di- 
versity of  legislative  and  administrative  affairs,  so  that  he  is  to 
be  esteemed  as  an  expert  in  politics  and  civics  as  well  as  in  law 
and  letters." 

A   WEEK   OF    PRESIDENTIAL    MESSAGES. 

WHEN  President  Roosevelt  prodded  Congress  with  five  spe- 
cial messages  in  the  course  of  last  week,  that  august  body, 
if  we  accept  the  testimony  of  the  Washington  correspondents, 
made  no  secret  of  its  annoyance  over  such  unwonted  activity. 
Humorous  references  by  Senators  and  Representatives  to  the 
President's  "message  habit,"  it  is  said,  are  in  many  instances 
tinged  with  a  certain  vague  resentment.  The  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  recalling  the  tendency  of  some  natures  to  be  irritated  "  when 
they  see  another  man  doing  so  much  work,  and  doing  it  as  if  lie 
enjoyed  it,"  explains  the  resentment  of  Congress  as  "a  frank  ex- 
pression of  indolence  in  the  face  of  an  industry  of  which  it  is 
forced  to  take  notice."  The  President's  burst  of  strenuosity  in 
the  face  of  the  tradition  that  nothing  beyond  the  passage  of  the 
appropriation  bills  should  be  done  at  the  "  short  session,"  sug- 
gests the  same  paper,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  country 
at  large,  despite  the  unappreciative  attitude  of  Congress.  "The 
theory  that  statesmen  should  draw  two  years1  pay  for  one  year's 
Work,"  it  argues,  "  was  not  adopted  on  the  initiative  of  the  people, 
even  if  they  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  its  application."  More- 
over, "it  has  operated  in  the  past  to  postpone,  pigeonhole,  and 
suppress  a  good  deal  of  important  legislation."  Not  only  in  the 
number  of  his  messages  and  the  rapidity  with  which  one  followed 
upon  the  heels  of  another — three  reaching  Congress  in  one  day— did 
the  President's  achievement  break  all  records;  his  message  on 
Panama  shattered,  or  created,  yet  another  precedent,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  illustrated.  His  other  communications  dealt  with  the 
public-land  frauds,  the  navy  personnel,  the  Japanese  question  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Brownsville  affray. 


THE  PANAMA  MESSAGE. 
Press  and  Congress  are  apparently  at  one  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Panama  message  is  a  necessary  and  illuminating  document; 
but  having  delivered  it,  Congress  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
the  President  rest  for  a  time  on  his  laurels.  "It  isa 'story  '  which 
any  star  reporter  might  well  feel  proud  to  have  written,  and  it 
bears  all  the  ear-marks  of  accurate  reporting,"  says  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch;  while  the  Baltimore  News  claims  to  sum  up  its 
fifteen  thousand  words  in  the  brief  sentence  "all  is  well  at  Pan- 
ama." The  Boston  Herald  hails  it  as  "much  the  most  graphic 
and  interesting  report  that  has  been  given  to  the  public"  regard- 
ing the  canal,  and  the  New  York  World  can  not  deny  that  it  pre- 
sents vividly  to  the  imagination  that  region  "  where  every  pros- 
pect pleases  and  only  Poultney  Bigelow  is  vile."  "One  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  convincing  reports  that  have  ever  been  set 
to  the  credit  of  American  journalism,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  which  dubs  the  President  "  special  correspondent  of 
the  American  people."  Among  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  message  are  the  statement  as  to  the  excellent  sanitary  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  in  a  once  deadly  region,  the  plea  for  Chinese 
contract  labor,  the  promise  of  a  "decoration  "  for  those  taking 
part  in  the  great  undertaking,  and  the  outburst  of  indignation 
against  the  "slanderers  and  libelers"  whose  "outrageous  accusa- 
tions" constitute  "a  gross  libel  upon  a  body  of  public  servants 
who,  for  trained  intelligence,  expert  ability,  high  character,  and 
devotion  to  duty  have  never  been  excelled  anywhere."  The  un- 
dertaking, says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  "  one  of  the  giant  feats  of  the 
ages,"  a  task  of  "  epic  nature,"  and  some  mistakes  are  inevitable. 
But  he  maintains  that  "  this  country  has  never  made  a  better  in- 
vestment than  the  $40,000,000  which  it  paid  to  the  French  com- 
pany for  work  and  betterments,  including  especially  the  Panama 
Railroad."  On  this  point  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  remarks, 
but  without  any  hint  of  contradiction  : 

"The  United  States  has  made  some  exceptionally  good  business 
investments,  notable  when  it  bought  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  paying  a  price  so  small,  or  that  would  be 
considered  so  small  to-day,  as  to  be  ridiculous  :  and  when  it  bought 
Alaska  from  the  Czar  of  Russia,  in  1867,  for  less  than  half  what 
Louisiana  cost ;  and  when  it  got  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
and  Guam  from  Spain  for  a  somewhat  less  sum  than  it  paid  for 
both  ot  the  other  Territories." 

Of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone  the  President  says  : 
"The  Isthmus  had  been  a  byword  for  deadly  unhealthfulness. 
Now,  after  two  years  of  our  occupation,  the  conditions  as  regards 
sickness  and  the  death-rate  compare  favorably  with  reasonably 
healthy  localities  in  the  United  States."  This  suggests  to  the 
New  York  World  the  possibility  of  a  general  redemption  of  the 
tropics.     We  read  : 

"Only  a  few  years  ago  economists  and  sanitarians  looked  upon 
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life  in  the  tropics  as  inevitably  taxed  with  a  comparatively  high 
death-rate.  Their  conclusions  were  based  on  two  hundred  years 
of  experience.  Climate  was  charged  with  a  major  part  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  exposure  as  well  as  lack  of  adaptation  of  temperate-zone 
peoples  to  tropical  conditions  was  made  responsible  for  the  rest. 

"The  entrance  of  the  United  States  as  apolitical  factor  and 
commercial  power  into  the  tropics,  which  began  with  1898  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  has  modified  much  of  these  learned  con- 
clusions. Havana,  formerly  regarded  as  the  breeder  of  tropical 
scourges,  has  become  a  health  resort  in  comparison  with  its 
former  condition  under  Spanish  rule.  Manila  has  likewise  been 
changed  from  a  pestiferous  port  to  a  place  of  health  and  safety. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  two  years'  experience  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  changed  a  larger  area  so  radically 
as  wholly  to  upset  the  older  calculations.  Here  a  new  standard 
of  tropical  living  has  been  inaugurated  on  the  basis  of  superior 
sanitation 

"  If  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  had  nothing  more  than  this 
to  show  for  its  two  years'  work,  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  world's 
gratitude.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the  limits  of  investments  in 
the  tropics  are  by  no  means  set  by  climatic  conditions,  but  that 
with  the  right  kind  of  engineering  and  administrative  talent  de- 
voted to  enforcing  a  sanitary  standard  of  living  and  maintaining 
a  working  organization  which  guarantees  safety,  both  labor  and 
capital  may  find  an  almost  unlimited  field  of  expansion." 

The  President  advocates  a  change  from  a  seven-headed  com- 
mission in  charge  of  the  canal  to  a  single  commissioner  with  the 
necessary  heads  of  departments  under  him.  Of  the  proposed 
order  of  merit  he  says  : 

"A  badge  is  to  be  given  to  every  American  citizen  who  for  a 
specified  time  has  taken  part  in  this  work  ;  for  participation  in  it 
will  hereafter  be  held  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  man  participating 
just  as  it  reflects  honor  upon  a  soldier  to  have  belonged  to  a 
mighty  army  in  a  great  war  for  righteousness." 

The  Chicago  News  comments  on  the  novelty  of  medals  for 
civilian  service.  The  New  York  Sun,  moved  to  facetiousness, 
remarks : 

"Appetite  comes  with  eating.  This  P.  C.  badge  will  breed  in 
civil,  military,  and  naval  servants  of  the  Government  the  passion 
for  similar  things  of  beauty.  We  see  letter-carriers  with  silver 
horns  (bugles)  on  their  coats;  the  Government  bug-hunters  with 
pocket-gophers  in  enamel;  Cortelyou  with  a  horn  of  plenty  :  Wil- 
son with  a  wheat-sheaf;  Joe  Cannon  with  a  silver  hammer  :  mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  a  silver  windmill :  Marshal  Abernathv.  of 
Oklahoma,  witli  a  silver  wolf;  General  Grosvenor  and  others  of 
the  great  rejected  with  an  ormolu  lemon  ;  department  clerks  with 
a  miniature  of  Secretary  Shaw  on  their  coat-sleeves  ;  janitors  with 
a  brass  club  rampant  on  a  broom,  and  so  on.  The  field  for  orders 
and  invention  is  large.     While  the  designers  and  goldsmiths  and 


silversmiths  are  laboring,  possibly  some  now  obscure  Dryasdusts 
will  tell  a  nervous  world  just  where  and  how,  outside  of  his  own 
abundant  merit,  Mr.  Roosevelt  gets  the  authority  to  establish  an 
order  of  Isthmian  merit  and  to  pin  upon  the  happy  bosoms  of  the 
deserving  his  badge  of  honor." 

PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  NAVAL  PERSONNEL. 

On  the  same  day  Congress  received  two  short  presidential  mes- 
sages on  legislative  proposals,  one  of  them  in  particular  involving 
a  certain  amount  of  controversy.  With  regard  to  the  public  lands 
the  President  argues  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  laws  is 
proved  by  the  prevalence  of  fraud  under  their  present  provisions. 
He  refers  particularly  to  the  Timber  and  Stone  act,  the  Desert 
Land  act,  and  the  commutation  clause  of  the  Homestead  act.  He 
points  out,  moreover,  that  the  present  coal  law  puts  a  premium 
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on  fraud  by  limiting  the  individual  entry  to  160  acres,  thereby 
"making  it  impossible  to  develop  certain  types  of  coal-field  and 
comply  with  the  law."  Figures  not  cited  by  the  President,  but 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  show  that  for 


THIS    DOESN'T   LOOK  MUCH    LIKE  WAR. 

(After  the  Accident.) 
United  States—"  Beg  pardon;  all  my  fault." 
Japan—"'  Not  at  all;  no  harm  done." 
United  States—"  Such  an  awkward  blunder." 
Japan—"  A  pleasure,  I  assure  you.  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

this  year  there  have  been  490  persons  indicted  for  land  frauds,  of 
whom  89  have  been  convicted  and  401  are  under  indictments  still 
pending.     Says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times : 

"To  the  uninitiated  Eastern  man  the  mere  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recommends  a  sweeping  change  in  the 
land  laws,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  flagrant  frauds,  would  appear 
to  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  desired  reform.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  able  to  pass  the  legislation  he  asks, 
but  he  will  have  to  fight  for  it.  There  are  vast  sections  of  the  Far 
West  where  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  cheat  the  Government  out 
of  its  land.  Grave  and  reverend  Senators  in  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  land  fever  in  the  most  pernicious  form 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  they  are  sent  to  Washington  by  syndicates 
and  corporations  which  are  engaged  in  the  delectable  business  of 
seizing  every  acre  of  Uncle  Sam's  possessions  that  they  can  get 
their  hands  on." 

In  his  message  on  the  Naval  Personnel  bill  the  President  says: 

"  Under  the  present  archaic  system  of  promotion,  without  par- 
allel in  the  navy  of  any  other  first-class  power,  captains  are  com- 
missioned at  the  average  age  of  fifty-six  and  rear-admirals  at 
the  av<  1  "l  sixty.     This  system  is  the  result  of  a  long-con- 

tinued prejudice  in  favor  of  a  method  of  promotion  by  which  all 
lieutenants  in  order  of  seniority  pass  through  the  several  grades 
until  they  eventually  become  rear-admirals;  a  method  which 
rifices  the  good  oi  the  service  to  the  interests  of  individual 
mediocrity." 

lie    points   out    that   under  the   present  system  a  man  does  not 

become  a  captain  in  the  United  States  navy  before  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  where. is  in  the  British  navy  he  may  reach  that  grade  at 
thirty  five.  The  President  commends  to  Congress  .1  bill  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  oi  the  Navy  and  a  board  of  six  line  officers,  of 
which  bill  he  Bays:  '"Should  it  be  enacted  into  law  it  will  cause 
leagoing  list  to  reach  the  grade  ol  captain  at  forty- 
d  reai  admiral  at  fifty-five,  and  will  assure  theii  serving 

in  the  I  n  and    seven  vide 

iral.  tin.  ;  to  become  th<  skilful 


and  efficient  in  these  grades."  He  would  also  revive  the  grade  of 
vice-admiral.  The  press  greet  his  suggestions  with  unqualified 
approval.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  Those  who  had  overlooked  comparisons  less  strikingly  made 
in  earlier  official  documents  will  be  deeply  imprest  by  the  figures 
given  in  the  President's  message  regarding  the  personnel  of  the 
navy.  Without  conclusive  proof  hardly  anybody  would  have  been 
willing  to  believe  that  there  is  a  difference  of  twenty  years  be- 
tween the  ages  of  the  youngest  American  and  foreign  captains,  or 
that  officers  of  the  United  States  must  wait  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  longer  before  becoming  rear-admirals  than  the  captains  of 
other  progressive  nations.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it  that  the 
interval  between  attainment  of  flag  rank  and  retirement — the 
period  of  largest  usefulness— is  only  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  aver- 
age in  the  American  service,  while  it  ranges  from  six  to  fourteen 
years  elsewhere 

"  The  proposition  to  revive  the  grade  of  vice-admiral  is  not  dic- 
tated alone  by  the  considerations  which  demand  more  rapid  pro- 
motion. It  involves  the  dignity  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  use- 
fulness of  the  navy.  The  United  States  is  now  the  third  navaL 
power  of  the  world,  yet  the  fleets  of  distinctly  inferior  nations  are 
commanded  by  officers  of  higher  rank  than  our  service  now  con- 
tains. This  state  of  affairs  frequently  involves  no  slight  practical 
inconvenience,  and  it  is  besides  a  source  of  needless  personal, 
annoyance  to  American  officers." 

JAPANESE  IN  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

The  brevity  of  the  message  which  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress to  accompany  Secretary  Metcalf's  report  on  the  Japanese 
situation  in  San  Francisco  causes  the  press  to  look  to  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  report,  rather  than  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  President,  for  the  inspiration  of  their  remarks.  The  saner 
attitude  of  the  Californians,  and  the  calmer  manner  in  which  the 
public  in  general  is  reported  to  view  the  situation,  lead  the  New 
York  Press  to  observe  that  "  the  recent  belligerence  seems  to  have 
subsided,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  safety-valve  blowing  off 
steam."  Secretary  Metcalf,  however,  calls  attention  to  three 
"matters  of  controversy"  which  will  still  bear  discussion,  and 
which  are  thus  summed  up  in  the  President's  introductory  mes- 
sage :  "  First,  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  children  from  the  San 


THK   TEMPEST  IN  THE  TEAPOT  IS  ABOUT  BOILED  AWAY, 

— Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  C4rmr<  -.r/A. 

Francisco  schools  ;  second,  the  boycotting  of  Japanese  restaurants ; 
.\\u\  third,  .uts  of  violence  committed  against  the  Japanese." 

The  first  question,  the  one  which  caused  the  original  stir,  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  courts  to  determine  its  constitutionality, 
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but  the  President  asserts  it  as  his  earnest  hope  *'  that,  as  a  matter 
of  comity,  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  will  refuse  to  deprive 
these  young  Japanese  children  of  education,  and  will  permit  them 
to  go  to  the  schools."  This  recommendation  is  taken  by  the  press 
to  imply  a  desire  of  the  President  to  remove  the  matter  from  the 
•courts  and  have  it  settled  amicably  outside.  On  this  point  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  observes : 

"It  would  seem  that  before  Congress  seriously  considers  the 
question  at  all,  the  suit  should  lie  prest  to  a  decision.  If  Con- 
gress can  force  foreigners  into  such  State  schools  as  it  chooses, 
the  State  certainly  ought  to  know  it.  If  it  can  not  decide  who  is 
to  go  into  the  schools  and  into  what  schools  they  shall  go,  why- 
take  up  its  valuable  time  with  the  matter?" 

With  this  opinion  the  New  York  Comtnercial  agrees.  "  Pet  the 
case  proceed,"  it  urges.  "  Let  California  prove,  if  she  can,  that 
her  school  law  is  constitutional  — that  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education  is  in  the  right.  Then  it  would  be  in  order,  would  be 
the  graceful  thing  to  do,  for  the  people  of  that  city,  'as  a  matter 
of  comity  '  to  refuse  longer"  to  exclude  the  young  Japanese  from 
their  schools. 

On  the  other  matters  brought  out  in  the  report— the  boycott  of 
Japanese  restaurants  and  assaults  upon  the  persons  of  Japanese — 
there  is  less  comment,  but  the  Chicago  Tribune  attributes  to  them 
responsibility  for  the  whole  disturbance.  Says  this  paper:  "The 
school  segregation  is  not  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  apparent  in- 
ability of  the  police  power  in  San  Francisco  to  protect  Japanese 
residents." 

THE    BROWNSVILLE  AFFRAY. 

In  his  memorandum  to  the  Senate  with  the  case  against  the  dis- 
charged battalion  of  negro  infantry  as  presented  in  Major  Block- 
som's  report,  the  President  maintains,  and  if  possible  accentuates, 
his  uncompromising  attitude.  In  this  matter,  which  apparently 
will  not  down,  he  challenges,  "  as  a  right,"  the  support  of  "  every 
citizen  of  this  country,  whatever  his  color,  provided  only  he  has 
in  him  the  spirit  of  genuine  and  far-sighted  patriotism."     He  as- 


serts that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  soldiers  shot  up  Browns- 
ville, the  fact  being  attested  to  by  "  scores  of  eye-witnesses."  The 
act,  he  adds,  was  "one  of  horrible  atrocity,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  unparalleled  for  infamy  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States 

army. I'he    punishment    meet    for   mutineers   and    murderers 

such  as  those  guilty  of  the  Brownsville  assault  is  death  :  and  a 
punishment  only  less  severe  ought  to  be  meted  out  to  those  who 
have  aided  and  abetted  mutiny  and  murder  and  treason  by  re- 
fusing to  help  in  their  detection."  The  Brooklyn  Citizen  thinks 
that  no  impartial  American  can  read  the  President's  strong  and 
appealing  statement  and  not  feel  entirely  in  accord  with  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken.  Other  papers  unite  in  condemning  the  "mawk- 
ish sentiment  "  in  favor  of  the  discharged  troops  which  "has  been 
awakened  in  the  North  by  professional  agitators.''  There  remain, 
nevertheless,  several  strong  independent  sheets,  as  well  as  certain 
members  of  the  Senate,  that  are  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  on 
which  the  President  based  his  action.  Their  attitude  is  repre- 
sented by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  sa\ 

"The  advantage  of  having  able  lawyers  in  Congress  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  yesterday's  Senate  debate,  when  Senator 
Foraker  dissected  the  President's  evidence  against  the  negro 
troops.  The  'scores  of  eye-witnesses'  alleged  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
dwindled  to  eight.  Mr  Foraker  showed,  too,  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's precedents  related  only  to  war-time  and  the  volunteer  army, 
and  not  to  the  regulars.  He  made  out  a  very  strong  case  for  the 
legal  right  of  the  soldiers  to  a  trial  by  court-martial.  This  unfor- 
tunate controversy  has  now  got  down  to  a  question  of  evidence 
and  fact.  Mr.  Foraker,  like  almost  every  one  else,  does  not 
affirm  the  total  innocence  of  the  troops.  He  merely  asserts  that 
the  evidence  against  them  is  totally  insufficient  either  to  warrant 
the  President's  denouncing  the  troops  as  men  deserving  death  and 
mutinous,  or  to  convict  them  in  a  court  of  law.  By  all  means 
there  should  be  a  Senate  inquiry  into  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 
There  must  be  nothing  left  undone  to  prevent  the  American  army's 
feeling  that  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
miscarriage  of  justice  as  serious  in  its  way  as  the  conviction  of 
Dreyfus." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


Fear  of  a  Japanese-American  war  pervades  all  the  nations  except  America 
and  Japan. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Japan   protests  that  she  doesn't   want  the  Philippines.     Some  people  will 
regard  this  as  proof  that  Japan  is  unfriendly  to  us. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


If  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  at  all  sensitive  it  must  have  noticed  that  some 
people  are  talking  about  it.— Chicago  News. 

King  Leopold  has  closed  the  incident  by  formally  admitting  that  he  is  a 
good  ruler  and  a  kind  man. — Washington  Times. 


BARRING    TF.AC1IKR    OUT. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CARNEGIE— "And  to  think  we  raised  him  from  a  pup.  too." 

—  Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 


THE   WAY   OF   THE    REFORMER    IS    HARD. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS  A  CORRUPTER  OF  THE 

PEOPLE. 

SO  many  quotations  are  made  by  us  from  the  greatest  and  most 
sparkling  of  the  popular  newspapers  of  Paris  that  it  is  fair 
that  those  whose  opinions  are  seldom  reflected  in  such  papers 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  here  what  they  think  of 
such  organs  as  the  Humanitd  of  Mr.  Jaures,  the  Intransigeant  of 
Mr.  Rochefort,  the  Aurore  in  which  Mr.  Clemenceau  conducted 
his  pro-Dreyfus  campaign,  and  many  other  journals  of  bubbling, 
effervescent  wit  and  repartee,  clever  and  acute  comment,  and 
strong  party  feeling,  which  are  eagerly  read  by  every  one,  and  both 
in  the  city  and  provinces  dictate  the  political  and  social  opinions 
of  the  day.  How  all-powerful  the  French  press  is,  and  in  what 
direction,  is  critically  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the  Correspondant 
(Paris).  Indeed,  the  present  perturbed  and  fermented  condition 
of  French  social  and  political  life  is  due  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
French  newspaper  press,  remarks  Georges  Maze-Sencier,  writing 
from  a  Liberal  and  Catholic  standpoint,  in  this  influential  review. 
The  newspaper  of  Paris,  we  read,  is  too  often  either  ill-informed  or 
biased.  The  aim  of  editors  is  to  pander  to  the  blind  passions  of 
their  readers  by  suppressing  or  misstating  the  news  of  the  day. 
Hatred  and  envy  are  roused  in  the  masses  against  the  classes; 
antimilitarism,  internationalism,  socialism  are  set  forth  in  captiva- 
ting language  as  the  remedies  for  poverty  or  inequality  of  fortune, 
and  anticlericalism  defended  as  the  sole  method  of  escaping  the 
so-called  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  church.  "  The  country 
is  inundated  by  newsnapers  edited  on  one-sided  principles.  This 
vast  and  able  enterprise  of  lies,  adapting  itself  to  every  shade  and 
variety  of  the  social  life  it  is  intended  to  indoctrinate  and  corrupt, 
sometimes  works  openly,  with  cold-blooded  violence,  sometimes 
insinuates  its  doctrine  with  reserve  and  apparent  timidity,  but  in 
both  cases  the  teaching  is  essentially  the  same." 

Mr.  Maze-Sencier  does  not  mention  the  name  of  any  particular 
newspaper,  but  he  implies  that  news  agencies  are  very  defective 
in  France,  so  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  obtain  genuine  American 
news  in  Paris,  or  to  transmit  genuine  French  news  to  New  York. 
But  the  main  point  he  makes  is  that  public  opinion  is  misled  and 
misinformed  concerning  the  domestic  affairs  and  tendencies  of  the 
present  moment  in  France.  He  tells  in  the  following  words  how 
the  press  misleads  the  people  with  regard  to  social  questions: 

"The  alleged  crimes  of  the  capitalist  class  are  exposed  and 
stigmatized  in  every  way  and  in  the  most  violent  terms.  A  de- 
mand is  made  for  a  return  to  the  nation  of  'seigniorial  property  ' 
or  'excessive  capital,'  in  order  that  they  may  be  exploited  by  the 
public  in  common.  The  land  must  be  sold  and  given  to  the  peas- 
ant that  cultivates  it.  In  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  hate  and  envy  is 
propagated  on  any  pretext." 

These  same  papers,  he  proceeds  to  say,  are  responsible  for  all 
the  agitation  against  the  church  which  has  thrown  France  into 
such  a  state  of  confusion.     To  quote  further  : 

"  These  journals  propose  to  procure  the  eternal  triumph  of  lib- 
erty and  reason  in  order  to  secure  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
church  by  a  relentless  anticlerical  crusade.     By  clericalism  they 
mean  what  they  affirm  to  be  an  indissoluble  league  between  capi- 
talists and  clericals,  fur  the  capitalists,  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
dishonest  transactions,  have  need  of  clericalism  which  besots  the 
brain    of    the    masses    by    preaching   resignation   and   obedience. 
Willi   unwearied   reiteration  one  affirmation  is  being  dinned  into 
tin-  ears  of  the  French  people  by  the  French  press,  namely,  that 
the   Catholic  Church,   far  from  educating  the  people,  iar  from 
ing  the  people's  interests,  far  from  having  organized  in  the 
ntry  an  economic  Bystem  that  was  not  insupportable,  kept  the 
'  and  the  workingman  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in 
in,  in  utter  degradation  and  want." 

Whili  d  with  being  tin  propagandist  in 

d  disi  "litem,  v.  ith  slandering  and 


persecuting  religion  and  the  church,  it  is  also  in  many  instances 
utterly  unpatriotic,  observes  this  writer.     In  his  own  words : 

"  Certain  editors  with  a  conscienceless  audacity  which  is  revolt- 
ing, others  more  timidly  and  as  if  ashamed  of  their  undertaking, 
but  all  of  them  perfectly  in  accord  as  to  their  ultimate  object,  ex- 
pound the  doctrine  of  antimilitarism  and  internationalism.  The 
writings  of  Professor  Herve'  summarize  the  new  gospel  of  these 
peculiar  Frenchmen." 

By  these  means  the  Republic  is,  so  to  speak,  put  up  at  auction, 
and  is  confiscated  in  a  scandalous  manner  by  certain  political 
sectaries  at  the  expense  of  the  majority.  As  Cardinal  Gibbons 
has  recently  stated  that  Americans  do  not  understand  the  present 
condition  of  the  church  question  in  France,  so  this  writer  informs 
us  that  not  only  is  the  press  of  Paris  insufficiently  equipped  with 
news  agencies,  but  even  international  news  is  garbled  and  falsi- 
fied. Thus  the  news-reading  public  loses  all  idea  of  truth,  per- 
spective, and  proportion  in  studying  the  historical  progress  of 
their  own  country  and  of  the  world. 

Recognizing  the  great  power  of  the  press,  Mr.  Maze-Sencier 
asserts  that  the  only  way  to  fight  the  influence  of  bad  newspapers 
is  to  found  good  ones,  and  he  advocates  a  scheme  by  which  the 
people  may  be  rightly  educated  and  taught  the  true  political,  social, 
and  patriotic  aspect  of  their  country's  present  and  future.  In  this 
connection  he  writes  as  follows: 

"  The  work  we  have  to  do  is  a  work  of  intellectual  and  moral 
succor.  In  journals  of  local  or  widely  extended  circulation  we 
must  imitate  the  tactics  of  certain  Socialist  and  Free-Thought 
papers.  Such  papers,  with  a  view  of  dominating  the  minds,  and 
with  a  terrible  zeal  in  irreligious  proselytism,  give  outlines  of 
reading  courses,  and  a  list  of  books,  brochures,  tracts,  reviews, 
and  journals  edited  with  the  sole  end  of  training  and  indoctrina- 
ting their  readers  in  some  one  direction.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  the  Liberals  and  Catholics  were  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  adversaries  on  this  point  and  to  set  over  against  the  lists  of 
great  anticlerical,  materialistic,  and  atheistic  writers  a  list  of 
great  Catholic  writers,  of  the  most  illustrious  defenders  of  liberty, 
and  of  scientists  who  have  not  denied  the  faith.  After  the  exam- 
ple of  those  who  attack  our  beliefs  and  dearest  convictions,  we 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  use  the  columns  of  our  journals  so  as 
to  effect  a  propaganda  by  means  of  existing  works  of  literature,  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  politics." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  Warning  to  Canadian  Girls.— Pleasant  employment 
in  excellent  homes  is  speciously  offered  to  Canadian  young  women 
by  agents  who  travel  from  city  to  city  and  from  village  to  village 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  victims  to  a 
life  that  is  worse  than  death,  says  the  Toronto  Presbyterian,  which 
advocates  stringent  measures  for  the  repression  of  this  abominable 
traffic.  We  read  as  follows  in  this  leading  organ  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada : 

"  Some  of  the  Buffalo  newspapers  have  laid  bare  a  hellish  sys- 
tematized scheme  for  luring  Canadian  girls  to  American  cities  by 
attractive  advertisements  offering  pleasant  employment  as  ladies" 
maids  or  companions  at  good  salaries,  the  real  object  being  to 
secure  them  for  immoral  purposes.  The  agents  employed  in  the 
business  are  women  of  good  address  who  visit  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  smaller  cities  and  engage  attractive-looking  young 
women  by  the  promise  of  honorable  work  and  alluring  compensa- 
tion. The  girls  are  met  at  Buffalo  or  Niagara  Falls  by  appoint- 
ment, and  from  thence  distributed  to  various  American  centers, 
only  to  find  out  how  cruelly  they  have  been  deceived.  Here  is 
a  field  for  remorseless  detective  work.  There  is  no  punishment 
too  severe  for  those  who  would  lure  unsuspecting  girlhood  to  lives 
of  infamy  and  shame.  The  movements  of  any  alleged  employ- 
ment agent  in  a  town  or  village  should  be  carefully  watched  by 
the  authorities  and  her  credentials  rigorously  examined.  The 
arrest  and  punishment  of  a  few  of  these  female  pimps  would  put 
a  quietus  upon  the  business.  Any  such  offer  should  be  regarded 
with  the  greatest  suspicion." 
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HOW   THE    PRESIDENT'S   JAPANESE    POLICY 
STRIKES    EUROPE. 

"\  \  JHILK  most  European  observers  credit  President  Roosevelt 
»   *       with  the  courage  and  ability  to  bring  his  country  out  of 

what  one  paper  calls  "a  very  bad  scrape  "  in  the  imbroglio  over 

the  Japanese  in  California,  some  have  their  doubts.     The  London 

Economist,  for  one,  thinks  "it  may  well   be 

doubted  "   whether  California  will  take  orders 

from    the  White    House,   and  "  whether  the 

theory  of  States'  rights  is  not  merely  dormant, 

and  whether  jealousy  of    Federal    encroach- 
ments as  such  will  not  be  found  to  be  acute." 

Serious  danger  is  also  apprehended  by    The 

Saturday    Review,  which   observes   that  "  if 

Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  his  threats  for  anything 

beyond  foreign  consumption,  we    may  be  at 

the    beginning    of  a    constitutional    struggle 

unequaled  in  danger  to  the  Union  since  the 

Civil  War."     The  whole  question  is  "full  of 

•disputable  points,"  declares  the  Paris  Temps. 
Aside  from    these   journals,   however,   the 

European  press  as  a  whole  regard  President 

Roosevelt's  attitude  with  approval.     His  dec- 
laration to    Congress  that    "everything   that 

is  in  my  power  will  be  done,  and  all  of  the 

forces,    military    and    civil,    of    the     United 

States  which  I  may  lawfully  employ  will  be 

so  employed  "as  to   "enforce    the    rights   of 

aliens  under    treaties "    is    characterized    as 

"cool  but  resolute    and    thoroughgoing,"  by 

the  London  Times,  which  thinks  it  will  com- 
mand the  approval  of  the  world.     To  quote  : 


sion  in  Japan,  and  .gradually,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  incident   will 
be  satisfactorily  closed." 

(  Mi  tli.s  point  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  is  enthusiastic  in  its  tribute  to 

the  President.     "He  is  right,"  it  exclaims,  "  and  he  maintains  an 

attitude  so  uncompromising  as  to  be  an  honor  both  to  his  strength 

of  character  and  his  wisdom.      In  pointing  so  clearly  the  course  to 

be    taken    lie  has   done    good  service    to    his 

country."      His   action,   declares   the  Figaro 

(Paris),  allays  all  fears  of    conflict  between 

Japan  and  America.—  Translation*  made /or 

The  Literary  Digest. 


"  It  is  not,  perhaps,  wonderful  that  this  at- 
titude causes  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 

•Californian  Representatives.  But  for  all  others,  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  for  profound  satisfaction  that 
there  is  one  man  in  high  office  who  will  not  palter  with  the  truth  or 
shrink  from  duty  even  to  please  a  democracy." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  agrees  with  this  verdict  and  ob- 
serves : 

"  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  President  Roosevelt  has  deliv- 
ered himself  on  the  subject  of  the  American-Japanese  school 
question  in  a  manner  which  does  distinct  credit  to  his  clear-head- 
edness as  a  statesman,  whatever  interpretation  may  be  put  upon 
his  attitude  by  California  and  some  other  States." 

The  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  and  A'eue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna) 
think  that  the  necessities  of  America's  position  as  a  Pacific-Coast 
and  East-Asiatic  Power  have  required  the  assumption  of  just  such 
a  position  as  that  taken  by  the  President.  The  Budapest  paper 
adds  : 

"The  United  States  desires,  by  establishing  friendly  relations 
wifh  China  and  Japan,  to  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
trade  of  France  and  England.  In  this  way  the  States  would  also 
gain  a  more  predominating  influence  in  Europe,  and  Americans  con- 
tinue on  their  career  of  imperialism  even  tho  Roosevelt  were  no 
longer  President." 

By  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  making  the  Federal 
Government  paramount  in  all  State  questions  involving  treaty 
rights  the  President  has  hit  on  the  right  solution,  thinks  the  Lon- 
don Statist,  and  it  adds  : 

"We  can  not  doubt  that  Congress  will  give  the  powers,  for.  as 
the  President  forcibly  says,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  whole  might 
of  the  United  States  should  be  used,  not  to  carry  out  a  treaty 
which  it  has  deliberately  entered  into,  but  to  protect  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  act  in  defiance  of  the 
treaty.     The  President's  language  has  made  an  excellent  impres- 


BAKON    AOKI, 

Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  -States, 
who  said  recently  in  a  New  V'ork  speech  that 
"the  dream  of  the  pessimist  who  sees  the  fan- 
torn  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States  for  the  control  of  the 
Pacific  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  serious  comment." 


A  LONDONER'S   ASTONISHMENT 
AT   NEW   YORK. 

V^OREIGN  authors  who  visit  New  York 
*■  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  city  they 
criticize  for  furnishing  them  with  such  a 
wealth  of  material  for  their  comment.  Paul 
Ilourget.authorof"  Cosmopolis,"  wasshocked 
by  New  York's  excessive  cab-fares,  and  in 
earlier  times  Dickens  scoffed  because  he  found 
pigs  wandering  at  large  in  the  streets.  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley,  a  sprightly  London  essayist, 
author  of  "The  Pageantry  of  Life,"  has  the 
advantage  of  both  these  illustrious  men.  He 
has  visited  Manhattan  since  the  Flatiron 
Building  was  built.  But  he  has  a  great  deal 
more  to  say  about  our  financial  capital  than 
to  describe  a  "sky-scraper,"  which  he  defines 
as  'a  giant  bird-cage  whose  interstices  are 
filled  with  stone  or  concrete."  "The  superb 
effrontery  "  of  the  down-town  sky-scrapers,  he 
remarks  (in  Blackwood's),  is  so  overpowering 
that  "  the  Subtreasury  of  the  United  States  looks  like  a  foolish 
plaything  beside  its  august  neighbors,"  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances "  the  statue  of  Washington  in  Wall  Street  has  no  more 


Japan  to  Uncle  Sam—"  Look  here,  old  man,  you  need  a  shave.'' 

—  Tokyo'  Puck. 
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dignity  than  a  tin  soldier."  "The  vast  masses  which  frown  upon 
Wall  Street  and  Broadway  are  austere,  like  the  pyramids.  They 
seem  the  work  of  giants,  not  of  men."  But  they  are  not  beautiful, 
and  why  New  York  is  not  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a  dawdling  Lon- 
doner he  thus  explains : 

"  New  York,  indeed,  is  a  city  of  many  beauties,  and  with  a  reck- 
less prodigality  she  has  done  her  best  to  obscure  them  all.  Driven 
by  a  vain  love  of  swift  traffic,  she  assails  your  ear  with  an  inces- 
sant din  and  your  eye  with  the  unsightliest  railroad  that  human 
ingenuity  has  ever  contrived.  She  has  sacrificed  the  amenity  of 
her  streets  and  the  dignity  of  her  buildings  to  the  false  god  of 
Speed.  Why  men  worship  Speed,  a  demon  who  lies  in  wait  to 
destroy  them,  it  is  impossible  to  understand.  It  would  be  as  wise 
and  as  practical  to  worship  Sloth.  But  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
as  they  tell  you  with  an  insistent  and  ingenuous  pride,  are 'hus- 
tlers.' They  must  ever  be  moving,  and  moving  fast.  The  'hus- 
tling,' probably,  leads  to  little  enough.  Haste  and  industry  are  not 
synonymous.  To  run  up  and  down  is  but  a  form  of  restless  idle- 
ness. The  men  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  sit  still,  surrounded 
by  bells  and  telephones.  Such  heroes  as  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller  are  never  surprized  on  train  or  trolley.  They 
show  themselves  furtively  behind  vast  expanses  of  plate-glass,  and 
move  only  to  eat  or  sleep.  But  the  common  citizen  of  New  York 
is  never  quiet." 

He  enlarges  on  the  bizarre  architectural  features  of  the  city  in 
describing  the  buildings  on  Riverside  Drive  as  follows: 

"The  human  mind  can  not  imagine  anything  less  like  'resi- 
dences'  than  these  vast  blocks  of  vulgarity.  The  styles  of  all 
ages  and  all  countries  have  been  recklessly  imitated.  The  homes 
of  the  millionaires  are  disguised  as  churches,  as  mosques,  as  medie- 
val castles.  Here  you  may  find  a  stronghold  of  feudalism  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  qniet  mansion  of  a  colonial  gentleman.  There 
Touraine  jostles  Constantinople  ;  and  the  climax  is  reached  by 
Mr.  Schwab,  who  has  decreed  for  himself  a  lofty  pleasure-dome, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  Chambord,  and  which  takes  its  place  in 
a  long  line  of  villas,  without  so  much  as  a  turnip-field  to  give  it 
an  air  of  seclusion  or  security.  In  this  vainglorious  craving  for 
discomfort  there  is  a  kind  of  naivete'  which  is  not  without  its 
pathos.  One  proud  lady,  whose  husband,  in  the  words  of  adithy- 
rambic  guide-book, 'made  a  fortune  from  a  patent  glove-hook,' 
boasts  that  her  mansion  has  a  glass  room  on  the  second  floor. 
Another  vain  householder  deems  it  sufficient  to  proclaim  that  he 
spent  two  million  dollars  upon  the  villa  which  shelters  him  from 
the  storm.  In  brief,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  palace  on  the  River- 
side which  may  not  be  described  as  an  antic  of  wealth,  and  one 
wonders  what  sort  of  a  life  is  lived  within  these  gloomy  walls. 
Do  the  inhabitants  dress  their  parts  with  conscientious  gravity, 
and  sit  down  to  dine  with  the  trappings  of  costume  and  furniture 
which  belong  to  their  house?  Suppose  they  did,  and  suppose  in 
obedience  to  a  signal  they  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  high- 
way, there  would  be  such  a  masquerade  of  fancy  dress  as  the 
world  has  never  seen. 

"The  Riverside  Drive,  then,  is  a  sermon  in  stones,  whose  text 
is  the  uselessness  of  uncultured  dollars." 

To  the  European,  New  York  is  the  most  foreign  city  on  earth, 
he  declares.  "  Young  in  years,  it  possesses  the  rage  and  hardness 
of  youth."  "  It  is  a  braggart  city  of  medieval  courage  and  medie- 
val cruelty,  combining  the  fierceness  of  an  Italian  republic  with  a 
perfect  faith  in  mechanical  contrivance  and  an  ardent  love  of  ma- 
terial progress."  He  was  not  pleased  with  the  familiarity  of  "  the 
railway  guard,  the  waiter,  the  cab-driver,"  and  thus  delivers  him- 
dii  this  topic : 

In  New  York  you  are  met  everywhere  with  a  sort  of  urbane 
familiarity.  Tin-  man  who  does  you  a  service,  for  which  you  pay 
him,  is  neither  civil  or  uncivil.  I  le  contrives,  in  a  way  which  is  by 
u<>  means  unpleasant,  to  put  himself  on  an  equality  with  you. 

Wit!,  a  mild  surpri/e  vmi  find  yourself   taking   for  granted  what  in 
•  own  land  you  would  liittcrlv  resent       Not  even   the  curiosity 

•.in)  brushes  your  coat  with  a  whisk,  appears  irk- 

I  or   tlir   habit  ol  vats   lias  enabled  white   man  and  black 

i«>  a  light  at  manner,  which  in  an  Englishman,  born 

to  anotli'  r  tradition,  would  appear  impertinent 


But  the  New  Yorker  deals  with  the  stranger  as  if  the  latter  were 
actually  his  inferior.     Thus  : 

"The  New  Yorker  looks  upon  the  foreigner  with  the  eye  of 
patronage.  To  his  superior  intelligence  the  wandering  stranger 
is  a  kind  of  natural,  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  alone  and 
at  large.  And  before  you  have  been  long  in  the  land  you  find  your- 
self shepherded  and  driven  with  an  affability,  not  unmixt  with 
contempt,  into  the  right  path.  Again,  you  do  not  resent  it.  and 
yet  are  surprized  at  your  own  forbearance.  A  little  thought,  how- 
ever, explains  the  assumed  superiority.  The  citizen  of  New  York 
has  an  ingenuous  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  own  city  and  in  his 
own  prowess,  which  nothing  can  daunt.  He  is  convinced,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  never  traveled  beyond  his  own  borders,  that  he 
engrosses  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  world." 

He  sums  up  the  whole  "  outfit  "—people  and  palaces-  in  the  fol- 
lowing epigrammatic  finale  : 

"  Thus  you  carry  away  from  New  York  a  memory  of  a  lively  air, 
gigantic  buildings,  incessant  movement,  sporadic  elegance,  and 
ingenuous  patronage.  But  when  you  have  separated  your  impres- 
sions, the  most  vivid  and  constant  impression  that  remains  is  of  a 
city  where  the  means  of  life  conquer  life  itself,  whose  citizens  die 
hourly  of  the  rage  to  live." 


ENGLAND'S   DISLOYALTY  TO   HER   COLONIES. 

ENGLAND  is  unfaithful  to  her  colonies— the  cry  has  at  last 
come  forth.  She  is  courting  the  favor  of  the  great  Powers, 
and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  Australia,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland 
for  a  smile  from  any  one  of  them.  Such  is  the  charge  made  by 
a  writer  in  Faulding's  Medical  and  Home  Journal  (Adelaide). 
England,  we  are  told,  is  growing  tired  of  her  colonies.  They  do- 
not  pay.  Imperial  imagination  is  dying  out  in  the  old  country, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  narrowly  sordid  and  insular. 
To  quote  : 

"England  is  embracing  the  French,  placating  the  Germans,, 
cringing  to  the  Americans,  and  reaching  out  to  shake  hands  with 
the  Russians.  Meantime  she  has  given  much  away  that  belonged 
to  her  colonies.  Canada  has  a  serious  feud  with  the  United  States 
over  Alaskan  boundaries  and  seal-fishing  rights.  England  ignored 
her  colony  and  gave  the  Americans  what  they  demanded.  There 
are  other  matters  in  dispute  at  this  very  moment,  and  England  is 
deliberately  seeking  to  settle  them  with  the  United  States  regard- 
less of  Canadian  interests  and  feelings." 

Bitter  are  the  terms  in  which  this  journal  dwells  on  England's- 
concessions  to  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  Newfound- 
land cod  fishery.     We  read  : 

"  Newfoundland  has  valuable  fisheries  which  she  has  not  only 
to  protect  against  her  own  colonists,  but  against  France  and 
America  in  particular.  A  few  days  ago  England  actually  agreed 
to  permit  the  Americans  to  fish  in  Newfoundland  waters  under 
conditions  which  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  themselves  did  not 
possess.  The  Americans  were  so  amazed  that  they  could  not  help 
blurting  out  their  pleasure  at  having  received  concessions  which 
they  had  not  had  the  least  hope  of  gaining,  while  the  Newfound- 
land Government  was  so  disgusted  that  it  almost  actually  declared 
itself  to  be  in  revolt.  It  has  resolved  that  the  Newfoundland  war- 
ships shall  prevent  United  States  fishing-vessels  getting  behind 
the  Newfoundland  laws,  English  treaty  or  no  English  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  selfish  cowardice  will  be,  predicts  this  writer, 
that  a  greater  Britain  will  arise  which  is  separated  from  and  hos- 
tile to  the  lesser  Britain,  a  sort  of  imperial  Frankenstein  destined 
to  be  a  menace  and  irresistible  foe  to  the  power  that  created  it. 
Thus : 

"  England  gave  away  Samoa  to  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
despite  Australian  protests,  and  as  sure  as  fate  she  will  give  away 
the  New  Hebrides  to  France.no  matter  what  we  may  do  and  say. 
No  further  instances  need  be  mentioned.  The  men  who  direct 
( Ireat  Britain  to-day  appear  to  be  weary  of  the  weight  of  empire. 
and  by  their  deeds  they  are  making  good  their  thoughts.  The  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  nations  which  go  to  constitute 
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Greater  Britain  will  have  to  band  thcmsevles 
together  not  only  to  resist  foreign  encroach- 
ments, but  the  ill-concealed  disloyalty  of  the 
old  country  as  well.  There  may  yet  be  a 
Greater  Britain  apart  from  Great  Britain." 


PROTESTANTISM  AS  AN  IN- 
STRUMENT OF  PAN-GER- 
MANISM. 

'  I  'HE  easiest  way  to  Germanize  the  Poles 
-*-  is  to  Protestantize  them.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  many  German  statesmen ;  and 
the  children's  school  strike  in  Posen,  which 
we  recently  alluded  to,  was  but  one  incident 
in  the  Pan-Germanistic  movement  inaugurated 
by  Bismarck.  The  policy  of  this  statesman 
was  to  buy  up  all  the  Polish  real  estate  in  the 
market  and  settle  Germans  upon  it.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  Iron  Chancellor  appointed  a 
"Colonization  Commission"  called,  from  the 
initial  letters  of  the  names  of  its  members 
(Haussmann,  Kennemann,  Tiedemann),  the 
Hakatists.  This  Hakatism  resulted  in  a  rapid 
interchange  of  property  between  Poles  and 
Germans  and  a  change  of  language  and  religion  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  for  while  the  Hakatists  paid  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
Polish  lands,  the  Prussians  sold  land  at  much  lower  rates  to  the 
Polish  immigrants.  In  two  years  $'32,000,000  were  expended  by 
the  Government  in  this  way.  The  Poles,  banished  from  their  na- 
tive land,  lost  touch  with  their  church  and  their  language,  and 
their  children  often  became  Protestants  and  Germans.  Such  are 
the  statements  made  by  E.  Vercesi  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale 
(Rome)  in  which  he  discusses  the  "  Latest  Phase  of  German  Prot- 
estantism." Catholicism  is  identified  with  "  Polonism,"  we  are 
told,  and,  practically,  Protestantism  and  Germanism  are  identical. 
To  quote  the  words  of  this  writer: 

"  Polonism  and  Catholicism  have  formed  a  coalition.  Identify- 
ing itself  with  the  sorrows  of  the  faithful,  the  Church  of  Poland 
preserves  its  immutability  after  a  century  of  griefs,  hopes,  and 
efforts  to  attain  to  a  resurrection.     Catholicism  and  Polish  nation- 


FI.ORIAN    VON    STABLEWSKI, 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Fosen,  who  died 
while  struggling  for  the  language  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Poles. 


alityare  one  and  indivisible.  But  even  in  the 
souls  of  the  Poles  the  root  of  Catholicity  is 
often  very  tender,  and  wo  to  that  root  if  they 
emigrate.     At  Berlin,    Hamburg,   or    Prank- 

lort.  if  the  laboring  man  Iron)   Posen  does  not 

come  undi  r  the  influence  of  a  Polish  priest  he 

inns  the  risk  o!  being  at  once  lost  to  the  church. 

His  faith  leaves  him." 

He  is  likely  at  any  time  to  become  a  Prot- 
estant, and  the  consequ  ire  thus  stated: 

"If  it  be  considered  that  Germanism  im- 
plies Protestantism,  it  will  be  easily  seen  why 
the  national  spirit  of  Poland  revolts,  in  the 
name  of  patriotism  and  religion,  against  the 
barbarity  of  Hakatism,  that  Hakatism  which 
recently  called  forth  a  proud  and  noble  pro- 
test from  Archbishop  Stablewski,  of  Posen, 
who  was  jealously  guarding  the  liberty  and 
spiritual  independence  of  the  church.  Not 
content  with  Germanizing  the  spirit  of  the 
Polish  children  in  the  state  schools,  the 
Hakatists  have  extended  their  presumption  so 
far  as  to  interfere  in  the  religious  life  of  their 
victims." 


This  writer  then  shows  how  the  Germam 
tongue  is  made  to  lead  through  Protestantism 
among  the  Poles  to  Germanism.  They  can  only  keep  their  own 
religion  amid  the  environment  of  its  own  spoken  language.  When 
that  religion  goes,  it  is  most  generally  supplanted  by  German 
Lutheranism,  after  which  the  Pole,  being  separated  from  his  fa- 
ther's religion,  is  also  separated  from  his  fatherland,  and  becomes 
a  German.     To  quote  : 

"  A  man's  language  is  not  his  religion.  We  admit  this  ;  but  if 
the  language  is  changed,  the  demonstration  of  religion  is  made 
difficult,  for  the  atmosphere  proper  to  it  has  been  taken  away, 
especially  in  cases  where  fatherland  and  church  are  saluted  as 
one.  Protestantism  is  not  Germanism.  Let  us  not  confound 
them.  Theoretically  Germanism  can  be  conceived  of  as  not  com- 
prehending Protestantism.  In  Prussian  Poland  the  terms  are 
practically  synonymous.  As  early  as  at  the  end  of  1886  Dr.  Wind- 
horst proclaimed  in  the  Reichstag  that  the  ends  of  Germanism 
would  be  better  attained  in  Poland  by  Protestantizing  than  by 
colonizing."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POLISH  SCHOOL  STRIKE. 

"  Won't  you  respect  my  uniforms,  you  rascals : ' 
"  Get  out !    We  don't  come  from  Koepenick  !  " 

—Humorisiische  Blacttcr  (Vienna). 


THE  GERMAN   COSSACKS. 

"You  young  rogues!  It  you  won't  learn  Prussian,  we'll  treat  you 
to  Russian!"  — Simplicissimus  (Munich;. 


POSING    THE    GERMANS     IN     POSEN. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


natural  rubber,»on  which  the  world  has  depended  in  the  past,  con- 
tinue to  find  a  place  as  an  article  of  commerce?" 


RUBBER    FROM    WHEAT. 

THAT  a  substance  chemically  identical  with  india-rubber  may 
be  made  from  wheat,  and  that  a  process  for  manufacturing 
it  has  been  perfected  by  William  Threnfall  Carr,  an  English  in- 
ventor, is  asserted  by  William  Thomas  Walsh,  writing  in  The 
Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  December).  The  pecul- 
iarity of  this  process  is  that  it  requires  an  organic  substance— the 
ferment  of  ordinary  saliva— which  the  inventor  proposes  to  secure 
in  sufficient  quantity  from  animals.     Says  Mr.  Walsh  : 

"It  was  by  accident  that  Mr.  Carr  made  the  first  step  in  his 
great  discovery.  He  was  but  a  small  boy  then.  Passing  one 
day  through  a  field  of  wheat,  he  plucked  a  few  grains  of  the  cereal, 
and,  chewing  them,  formed  the  glutinous  compound  so  familiar  to 
every  country  lad.  Many  years  later,  recalling  his  early  expe- 
rience, he  began  putting  his  theory  to  the  test.  His  first  labora- 
tory was  a  small  shed  in  his  back  yard;  his  apparatus,  a  coffee- 
grinder  and  a  kettle  of  hot  water.     Later,  he  

was  able  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  best  shops 
and  laboratories  in  England. 

"  His  early  experiments  showed  his  theory 
to  be  founded  on  fact— namely,  that  wheat 
mixt  with  saliva,  or  rather  with  ptyalin,  a 
chemical  element  found  in  saliva,  does  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  rubber.  Ptyalin  acts  as  a 
ferment,  and  combined  with  starch  forms 
what  is  called  dextrose,  which,  in  its  turn, 
treated  by  special  processes,  takes  on  the 
characteristics  of  rubber.  The  ascertaining 
of  these  facts  was  but  finding,  not  solving,  the 
problem.  In  what  proportions  to  mingle  the 
two  ingredients,  and  where  to  procure  ptyalin 
in  sufficient  quantities,  were  questions  that 
had  to  be  answered,  if  the  discovery  was  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  curious  scientific 
fact.  Prolonged  tests  showed  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  ptyalin  ;  but  they  also  showed 
that  the  common  hog  secretes  this  chemical 
in  unusual  quantities.  This  point  settled,  the 
rest  was  a  matter  of  patience,  skill,  and  time. 

"  The  various  grades  of  rubber  in  use  are 
quite  numerous.  They  range  from  the  thin 
solution  for  waterproofing  to  the  tough  mate- 
rial of  the  golf-ball.  Mr.  Carr  discovered 
that  any  particular  grade  might  be  produced  by  arresting,  at  a  pre- 
cise moment,  the  fermentation  process  between  the  wheat  and  ptya- 
lin. The  most  accurate,  painstaking,  and  prolonged  effort  was  re- 
quired todiscover  the  precise  moment  in  each  case.  Six  grades  of 
rubber  arc  the  result.  They  may  be  used  for  the  following  purposes  : 
for  waterproofing ;  for  tubes  and  other  flexible  material ;  for  tires  ; 
as  a  substitute  for  linoleum;  for  paving  purposes;  and  for  golf- 
balls.  Others  will  follow  from  time  to  time.  A  syndicate  has 
been  formed  in  England  to  push  the  new  product;  and  two  of 
the  governments  on  the  Continent  are  said  to  have  purchased  the 
patent-rights  for  their  respective  countries. 

"  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  so  many  men  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  produce  a  similar  product,  how  can  we  be  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  new  product  will  realize  our  expectations?  There  is 
usually  a  specific  test  for  the  genuine  as  against  the  spurious.  In 
tin  I    cereal   rubber,  the   test   is  vulcanization.     This  is  a 

process  of  hardening,  through  the  introduction  of  sulfur,  to  enable 
rubber  to  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  solvent  chemicals.  Put 
thri  tances,  so  far  as  is  known,  can  stand  this  process  ;   they 

natural  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  the  new  product  known  as 
cereal  rubber. 

Daily,  the  question  of  the  cost  presents  itself,     for  practical 

purposes,  that  is  the  vital  question.  And  the  answer  is,  cereal 
rubber  tural  rubber,  in  open  competition,  in  the  mar- 

kets <if  th,  The  initial  cost  of  trans- 

porting the  liquid  producl  of  tl  ,i  to  the  manufacturing  plant 

over,  additional  expense  is  entailed  by  the 
Ity  of  removing  ci  rtain  impurities  which  natural  rubber  ac- 
cumulates in  its  cru  the  question  is  rather,  will 


WILLIAM   THRENFALL    CARR, 

Inventor  of  "  cereal  rubber." 


A   YEAR'S   WEAR   IN   TWO   MINUTES. 

IN  deciding  on  the  availability  of  various  materials  for  use  ia 
building  or  paving,  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  resistance  to 
wear.  Exposure  to  the  actual  conditions  of  use  for  years  might 
seem  necessary,  but  this  is  now  obviated  in  various  ways,  espe- 
cially by  devices  which  aim  to  give  in  a  few  minutes  an  amount  of 
wear  that  would  correspond  to  that  of  years  in  actual  use.  One 
of  these,  now  in  practical  use  in  Germany,  is  described  and  illus- 
trated by  H.  Burcharts  in  Engineering  (London,  November  30). 
Says  this  writer: 

"  Those  in  charge  of  the  technical  investigations  of  paving  and 
similar  materials  therefore  much  desire  to  have  at  hand  a  method 
of  testing  requiring  only  a  short  time  to  carry  out,  and  giving  also 
comparative  results.  However,  the  methods  adopted  for  conduct- 
ing the  abrasion  tests,  which  still  generally  consist  either  in  grind- 
ing specimens  of  material  on  cast-iron  disks 
with  corundum,  or  in  treating  the  materials 
in  revolving  cylinders  (rattlers),  with  or  with- 
out steel  balls,  do  not  give  reliable  results  ; 
the  small  particles  of  the  material  under  trial, 
which  are  separated  in  the  grinding  process, 
increasing  the  wear,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  same  material  is  tested  in  a  rattler, 
they  decrease  this  wear  by  filling  the  inter- 
stices of  the  material,  and  thus  reducing  the 
effect  of  shocks. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  grinding  material 
itself  is  also  used  up,  it  being  impossible  to 
avoid  the  same  grains  being  used  repeatedly, 
thus  changing  their  shape  and  effect ;  while 
with  soft  elastic  materials  the  hard  grains  of 
the  grinding  powder  partly  penetrate  the  test- 
piece,  thus  reducing  the  grinding  effect,  the 
grains  now  rubbing  each  other,  instead  of 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  specimen,  which 
is  then  protected  by  the  grains  fixt  in  it.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  results  obtained  by 
means  of  the  said  methods  give  no  sure  indi- 
cation as  to  the  behavior  of  the  materials 
under  practical  conditions. 

"A  new  method  of  treating  the  materials, 
by  which  the  difficulties  and  errors  of  the 
methods  now  in  use  are  avoided,  and  which,  above  all,  possesses 
the  great  advantage  that  the  grinding  particles  are  independent  of 
the  carrier,  and  that  each  grain  touches  the  surface  to  be  ground 
only  once,  is  found  in  the  sand-blast.  The  effect  of  the  sand-blast 
is  well  known  by  the  examples  offered  by  nature,  and  by  its  uses 
in  some  industries. 

"What  can  be  effected  by  the  grinding  influence  of  the  sand 
blown  by  the  wind  during  centuries  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  the 
renowned  pyramid  of  Gizeh.  How  the  dust  and  sand  particles 
wear  out  and  round  off  the  edges  and  projecting  parts  of  buildings 
in  a  series  of  years  can  be  seen  every  day.  This  slow  action  of 
the  natural  sand-blast  is  imitated  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  the 
artificial  sand-blast  which  is  employed  for  making  ground  glass, 
for  engraving  purposes,  and  for  cleaning  metallic  and  other  sur- 
faces." 

The  apparatus  for  abrasion  tests  described  in  the  present  arti- 
cle is  that  now  used  in  the  Royal  Institute  at  Lichterfelde,  Ger- 
many. In  this  device  sand  falls  from  a  sand-chamber/'/  (Fig.  1) 
through  small  tubes  q  on  to  the  plate  /,  and  thence  by  small  open- 
ings into  a  slit,  where  dry  steam  from  the  cylinder  b  blows  it  up- 
ward against  the  piece  under  test.  The  slide  e  allows  the  imme- 
diate stoppage  of  the  sand  stream.  The  test-piece^ is  fixt  in  the 
frame/",  and  is  moved  over  the  sand-blast  by  means  of  a  driving- 
gear.  Under  the  sample  is  placed  a  sheet-iron  templet,  with  a 
round  opening  which  allows  only  part  oi  the  specimen  to  be 
abraded  by  the  sand-blast.     The  result  is  described  thus: 

"The   amount    of    this    abrasion    shows    the    quality    and    the 
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characteristic  properties  of  the  material  and  the  greater  or  less 
homogeneity  of  the  different  parts,  the  coarseness  of  the  grain, 
the  uniformity  or  irregularity  of  the  abrasion,  and,  as  a  result, 
whether  the  material  or  its  constituents  are  of  equal  or  unequal 
hardness.  It  shows  the  thickness  of  the  colored  layer  of  burned 
plates,  and  of  the  fine-grained  covering  of  concrete  specimens  as 
well  as  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood. 

"  All  these  effects  of  the  sand-blast  on  various  materials  will  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  accompanying  reproductions  of  photographs. 
These  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  materials  can  not  be 
analyzed  by  the  grinding  or  rattling  processes.  By  treating  mate- 
rials on  a  Bauschingergrindingdiska  flat  surface  only  is  obtained. 

"  Some  results  obtained  in  the  Prussian  testing  laboratory  from 
abrasion  tests  made  with  different  material  ...  by  means  of  the 
sand-blast  apparatus  .  .  .  prove  that  the  new  method  described 
above  is  most  suitable  for  testing  road  and  floor  materials,  and 
give  useful  information  with  regard  to  their  power  of  resistance 
to  wear  in  practical  use,  and  to  their  quality.  Tests  under  the 
sand-blast  also  give  valuable  data  as  to  the  advisability,  or  other- 
wise, of  recommending  certain  building-materials  for  certain 
purposes. 

"The  duration  of  the  exposure  to  the  sand-blast  has,  after  many 
experiments,  been  fixt  at  two  minutes,  the  steam-gage  indicating 
a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  This  short  time  suffices  to  give  a 
good  indication  of  the  structure  of  the  materials  tested  and  their 
resisting  qualities.  The  sand  used  in  the  Prussian  testing  insti- 
tute is  a  natural  quartz  sand  of  fine  and  nearly  round  grains." 


Excessive  Light  as  a  Cause  of  Disease.— The  con- 
tention of  Dr.  Woodruff,  already  noted  in  these  columns,  that  an 
excess  of  light  is  injurious  to  the  human  organism,  receives  sup- 
port in  a  recently  published  investigation  by  Dr.  J.  Nevins  Hyde, 
who  believes  that  excessive  light  is  one  cause  of  cancer  of  the 
skin.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine  (Philadel- 
phia, November) : 

"  Particularly  impressive  are  the  observations  upon  the  paucity 
of  cancer  of  the  skin  among  the  dark  races.  If  the  disease  is  due 
to  a  parasite,  as  many  now  believe,  perhaps  the  irritation  of  ex- 
cessive light  on  unpigmented  skins  may  be  the  reason  for  the  lack 
of  resistance  which  gives  the  parasite  a  chance.  Even  if  it  is  not 
parasitic  in  origin,  the  light  may  be  the  irritant  which  causes 
abnormal  growth.  If  this  is  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  in 
exposed  surfaces,  skin  cancers  are  noticeably  more  common  in 
blonds  than  in  brunettes.     Further  observations  are  demanded." 

In  this  connection  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
pernicious  form  of  cancer  follows  long-continued  short-time  expo- 
sures to  the  .r-rays,  as  evidenced  by  another  death  of  an  eminent 
operator  from  this  cause.     He  writes  : 

"  The  cells  are  not  killed  outright  as  in  the  old  forms  of  burns, 
but  are  changed  in  some  manner.  The  cases  do  not  explain  the 
etiology  of  cancer  in  any  way  whatever,  but  they  do  confirm 
Hyde's  contention  that  even  slower  and  less  powerful  rays,  such 
as  the  ultra-violet  and  light  rays,  may  cause  superficial  epitheli- 
omas. Carl  Beck  noticed  many  years  ago  that  brunettes  were 
rarely  burned  by  Rdntgen  rays,  and  it  would  be  of  value  to  record 
the  complexions  of  all  these  fatal  cases.  Extraordinary  precau- 
tions are  necessary,  but  this  may  be  a  specialty  which  blond  phy- 
sicians would  better  avoid  entirely." 


UNSAFE   RAILWAY    SPEEDS. 

ONE  railway  system — the  Burlington— has  now  come  out 
strongly  against  excessive  speeds  in  attempts  to  make  up 
lost  time.  According  to  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Re 
(Chicago,  December  15),  such  speeds  are  resorted  to  by  "nearly 
every  railroad  in  the  country."  In  a  long  circular  to  engineers  and 
crews,  the  second  vice-president  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  now  insists 
that  excessive  speed  is  not  necessary,  even  in  maintaining  fast 
passenger-schedules.     According  to  the  paper  named  above  : 

"  To  make  the  position  of  the  road  all  the  stronger,  the  manage- 
ment lias  issued  instructions  of  a  positive  character  which  limit 
the  speed  of  trains,  the  limit  varying  on  the  different  divisions. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  trains  are  not  to  be  fast  or 
on  time.  In  fact,  under  the  new  instructions  they  have  greatly 
increased  in  regularity  of  performance,  and  this  without  the  em- 
ployment of  excessive  speed.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
excuse  for  the  engineers  not  obeying  the  speed  instructions,  the 
officials  have  purchased  150  speed-indicators,  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  cabs  of  all  passenger-engines.  'After  the  company 
has  done  all  it  can.'  reads  the  circular,  'to  provide  safe  and  com- 
fortable passage  for  its  patrons,  it  remains  with  the  engineer  pull- 
ing the  individual  train  to  handle  it  so  as  to  make  the  passenger's 
trip  agreeable  or  to  render  it  altogether  uncomfortable.  Much 
more  is  required  of  an  engineer  hauling  a  passenger-train  than 
simply  the  ability  to  start  it,  maintain  speed,  and  stop  it  at  regular 
places.'" 

In  commenting  editorially  on  *his  step,  which  it  characterizes  as 
a  substitution  of  safety  for  hysteria,  The  Review  observes  : 


1  IDtist      T 
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FIG.   I.  FIG.  2 

DIAGRAMS   OK   THF.   MACHINE   WHICH   TESTS   THE  WEARING    POWERS 

OF   BUILDING-MATERIALS    BY    MEANS   OF    THE   SAND-BLAST. 

"  It  will  require  increased  attention  from  train  and  station  crews 
to  reduce  wasted  time  at  station  stops  and  cause  some  lessened 
economy  of  locomotive  operation  to  enable  schedules  to  be  made 
under  the  restrictions  set  forth  in  the  order.     The  management 
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will  also  be  provided  with  an  additional  incentive  to  keep  the  line  in 
shape  for  uniform  speeds  throughout,  including  such  measures  as 
will  obviate  dangers  in  passing  through  yards  and  non-stop  sta- 
tions at  high  speeds.  These  considerations  involve  expenditures 
of  time,  money,  and  constant  attention,  yet  the  move  is  emphatic- 
ally in  the  right  direction.  Wrecks  also  cost  enormously,  in  the 
many  ways  brought  sharply  to  mind  in  several  recent  occurrences. 
"That  this  matter  of  speed  rivalry  has  led  many  lines  to  pass 
the  limits  of  sane  operation  will  be  readily  admitted  by  most  rail- 
way officials.  And  this  dots  not  apply  solely  to  single-track 
"Western  roads.  On  several  occasions  during  the  past  few  months 
while  riding  over  some  of  the  most  prominent  Eastern  lines,  we 
have  been  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  bursts  of  speed  which 
••could  only  be  characterized  as  utter  recklessness  under  the  cir- 
,  cumstances.  We  hear  much  of  the  public  demand  in  this  regard, 
but  the  average  person  does  not  care  so  much  about  the  time 
involved  in  the  transit  as  he  does  that  the  train  will  arrive  at  his 
destination  on  time.  Maintained  schedules,  absence  of  barnyard 
stops,  and  no  wasted  time  around  stations  are  of  more  importance 
to  the  average  passenger  than  a  fast  schedule,  particularly  when 
the  latter  is  plainly  uncertain  of  accomplishment." 

As  an  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  minor  officials  will  go  in 
.  order  to  obey  orders  in  this  matter  of  high  speed,  the  writer  cites 
.  the  following  case,  which  he  assures  us  is  from  actual  experience : 

"A  "flyer'  service  was  extended  to  include  two  divsions  which 
.had  not  been  constructed  long  enough  to  have  a  solid  roadbed. 
iEjngme  crews  would  find  new 'soft  spots '  every  trip,  hence  the 
card  established  could  not  be  made  under  what  the  engineers  con- 
sidered reasonably  safe  running.  The  superintendent  called  on 
the  master  mechanic  and  stated  that  he  '  wanted  that  card  made. 
If  the  men  on  there  would  not  make  it,'  he  'wanted  men  put  on 
those  engines  who  would.'  The  traveling  engineer  rode  the  en- 
gines several  trips  and  after  spurring  up  the  men  by  putting  the 
superintendent's  proposition  up  to  them,  reported  the  card 'too 
short  for  safe  running  by  twelve  minutes  over  one  division  and  by 
fifteen  minutes  over  the  other.'  The  master  mechanic  then  rode 
one  of  the  engines  himself  and  concurred  with  the  traveling  en- 
gineer. In  conference  with  the  master  mechanic  over  this  report, 
the  superintendent  stated  that  he  was  not  concerned  about  that. 
The  card  was  there  to  be  made.  'All  the  trouble  is  that  those 
fellows  haven't  got  nerve  enough.  I  want  men  put  on  those  runs 
who'll  make  that  card.' 

"  It  required  the  putting  of  one  of  the  trains  in  the  ditch,  the 
resultant  testimony  showing  the  accident  to  be  entirely  due  to  un- 
safe speed,  to  get  the  card  lengthened  as  recommended  in  the  first 
place.  The  incident  is  cited  to  show  how  essential  it  is  that  gen- 
eral officers  exercise  their  judgment  in  the  proposition,  for  railway 
discipline  is  so  narrowing  that  the  minor  official  seldom  considers 
it  his  prerogative  to  exercise  a  sufficient  discretion.  Hence  we 
commend  the  Burlington  management  for  going  at  the  matter  in 
the  proper  manner."         

Coal-mine    Explosions   and  the  Weather.— That 

meteorological  conditions,  especially  the  barometric  pressure,  may 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  liability  to  gas  explosion  in  coal- 
mines has  been  recently  asserted  by  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Walker, 
two  authorities  on  the  subject,  whose  opinions,  according  to  an 
editorial  writer  in  V'/if  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New 
York,  December  i  i  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration.  Says 
this  paper : 

"  They  make  no  pretense  to  saying  the  last  word  on  the  subject, 
but  present  data  merely  with  the  view  of  calling  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  a  factor  in 
determining  th(  oi  a  colliery.     Mr.  Parsons  oilers  evidence 

which  certainly  tends  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  at  periods  of 
low  barometer  a  coal-mine  may  be  more  subject  to  the  discharge 
<>l  explosive  gas  than  at  other  times,  and  byacurious  coincidence, 
shortly  alter  his  article  was  written,  the  disastrous  explosion  oc- 
curred at  Win;  'land,  which  led  Mr.  Walker  to  advance  a 
ii.it  suggestion. 

DO  safe  conclusion  as  to  this  subject  can  be  drawn 
until  all  the  available  evidence  has  been  carefully  examined.     In 
foi  "I  important  evidence  can  not  b<  obtained, 

lu   this  connection,  it  will    be   highly  useful 

if  •  i  uoi  \sho  has  notes  of  e i 


rience  or  has  ideas  bearing  upon  this  subject  will  communicate 
them  for  publication.  .  .  .  We  have  reason,  to  believe  that  the 
commission  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  coals  of  the  United  States,  and  is  aiming 
to  extend  its  researches  into  the  field  of  coal-mining,  will  investi- 
gate the  hypothesis  which  we  have  advanced.  It  is  eminently 
suitable  that  a  government  commission,  which  can  secure  the  offi- 
cial cooperation  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  should  undertake  such  an 
investigation.  If  it  should  really  prove  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  colliery  explosions  and  the  barometric  pressure,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  immense  importance  that  such  a  dis- 
covery would  have  to  the  coal-mining  industry."' 


DUST   AND    HOW  TO   GET  RID    OF   IT. 

THAT  public  measures  for  the  suppression  of  dust  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  public  health,  is  the  contention  of  J. 
Crinon,  who  writes  on  "  The  War  with  Dust,"  in  the  Revue  Scien- 
tijique  (Paris,  November  3).  He  reminds  us  that  the  result  of  the 
great  advance  in  automobile  traction  is  to  raise  such  clouds  of 
dust  that  the  air  in  some  places  has  become  irrespirable.  Besides 
the  danger  of  injury  to  the  health  of  those  who  breathe  it,  the  de- 
preciation of  property  situated  along  the  public  roads  is  another 
fact  that  is  stimulating  the  authorities  to  take  measures  for  the 
suppression,  or  at  least  for  the  diminution,  of  dust.  He  goes  an 
to  say  : 

"  The  air  of  our  cities  contains  an  incalculable  number  of  mi- 
crobes. Miquel  has  counted  5,500  to  the  cubic  meter  in  the  air  of 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  (Paris).  These  microbes  come  from  sweeping, 
dusting,  or  simply  from  the  ventilation  of  particular  spots.  The 
number  of  microbes  in  free  air  is  almost  negligible  in  comparison 
with  those  found  indoors.  Miquel  found  36,000  to  the  cubicmeter 
in  houses  on  the  Rue  Monge,  40,000  in  the  wards  of  the  new 
Hotel  Dieu  [hospital],  and  80,000  in  those  of  the  Pitie  hospital. 
The  figures  are  equally  large  when  we  study  the  air  of  barracks 
and  schools.  Hesse  found  in  the  latter  35,000  microbes  to  the 
cubic  meter,  and  Kiener  220,000  in  a  room  in  barracks. 

"  If  we  note  that  the  number  of  microbes  suspended  in  the  air 
diminishes  as  we  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  .  .  .  we  can  not  deny 
that  dust  is  their  chief  cause.  It  maintains  the  microbes  in  the 
air,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  murderous  substance  from  which 
only  a  miracle  will  save  us 

"  As  dust  is  principally  the  result  of  the  trituration  of  stone 
and  of  various  hard  inorganic  debris,  it  causes  a  huge  quantity  of 
minute  abrasions  on  our  mucous  surfaces,  which  serve  as  gates  to 
admit  microbes — as  breaches  through  which  they  invade  the  or- 
ganism." 

How,  then,  shall  we  get  rid  of  dust?  The  writer  notes  that  it 
gathers  especially  on  wood.  Bricks,  asphalt,  or  tiles  are  easily 
mopped  or  scrubbed,  but  a  wooden  floor  has  cracks  in  which  the 
dust  collects.  In  the  case  of  wooden  pavements  these  cracks  are 
now  generally  filled  with  some  kind  of  cement,  of  which  the  best, 
the  writer  thinks,  is  a  kind  of  mineral  wax — one  of  the  petroleum 
products.  But  he  disapproves  of  wood  altogether  as  a  paving 
material  on  account  of  its  absorptive  qualities.  Miquel,  he  says, 
found  17,000  bacteria  in  a  single  gram  of  sawdust  from  new  pitch- 
pine  pavement,  taken  near  the  surface.  From  the  same  mass  of 
old  pavement  5  centimeters  [2  inches]  below  the  surface  were  taken 
50,000  bacteria.  Crinon  praises  the  American  use  of  asphalt 
blocks— an  interesting  fact  when  we  remember  that  our  municipal 
authorities  are  condemned  by  some  for  not  making  more  use  of 
wood  instead  of  asphalt.  The  author  next  treats  of  methods  of 
cleaning.     We  read  : 

"  Dry  sweeping  must  be  rejected  as  very  dangerous  ;  it  dis- 
places the  dust,  raises  it  into  the  air,  without  doing  any  good,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  neighboring  dwellings  and  the  passers- 
by.     It  ought  not  to  be  permitted  at  all 

"Watering  lays  the  dust.it  is  true,  but  forms  mud,  and  this 
mud.  when  the  water  evaporates,  becomes  dust  again.  The  water- 
ing must  thus  be  frequently  repeated.  This  necessitates  an  ex- 
p<  use  for  water  and  labor  that  all  towns  can  not  meet.     The  city 
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of  Paris  lias  just  built  an  automobile  watering-cart  that  makes  9 
kilometers  (about  $%  miles]  an  hour,  and  tramway  companies  use 
trolley   watering-cars.   ...    In   seaside   places   sea-water   is   often 
used,   .   .   .   and  this  has  sometimes  l)ecn  made  antiseptic  by  ( 
trolysis,  but  the  process  is  expensive." 

On  the  whole,  treatment  with  oil  or  coal  tar  is  regarded  by  the 
author  as  the  most  promising  method  of  suppressing  dust.  The 
streets  may  be  sprinkled  with  crude  petroleum  where  the  price  is 
sufficiently  low,  as  in  California,  or  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
tar,  as  is  done  in  parts  of  France.  An  apparatus  invented  by 
Lassailly  for  use  in  that  country  heats  the  tar  and  spreads  it  as  it 
goes.  This  process  may  be  applied  to  wood  and  other  pavements 
as  well  as  to  earth  or  macadam.  The  writer  does  not  mention  the 
recent  popular  American  plan  of  incorporating  coal-tar  with  the 
upper  layers  of  a  macadam  road,  but  he  concludes  that  some  use 
of  tarry  or  oily  material  on  roads  has  now  become  a  public  neces- 
sity.— Translation  madeJor'Yuv.  LITERARY   DIGEST. 


FIG.    I.— THE  LESLIE-WALKER  INSTANTANE- 
OUS FIRE-DETECTOR, 

Ready  to  be  attached  to  the  ceiling  for  instant 
service. 


A    NEW    FIRE-DETECTOR. 

A  NEW  instantaneous  fire  detector,  giving  two  separate 
**■  alarms  as  the  fire  progresses,  is  now  manufactured  by  a 
London  company.  As  described  in  Engineering  (London,  De- 
cember 7)  this  alarm  has  numerous  points  of  superiority  over  the 
automatic  fire-detectors  now  in  use,  reporting  a  fire  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage,  giving  a  second  alarm  if  the  first  is  not  heeded,  and 
being  quite  immune  from  false  alarms.  It  automatically  allows 
for  slow  normal  variations  of  temperature,  whereas  a  quick  in- 
crease of  the  same  amount 
due  to  fire  causes  the  in- 
strument to  act  at  once. 
Its  action  is  described  as 
follows : 

"In  any  building  in- 
stalled throughout  with 
this  system,  should  a  fire, 
even  so  small  as  may  be 
caused  by  the  burning  of 
a  newspaper  in  any  part 
of  the  premises,  occur, 
a  warning  is  instantly  given  locally  on  a  bell,  and  the  exact  spot 
where  the  fire  has  occurred  is  shown  on  an  indicator.  This  first 
call  is  termed  the  'caution  call.' 

"Should  the  fire  not  at  once  be  extinguished,  then  a  second 
call  is  given,  either  on  a  gong  outside  the  main  entrance  of  the 
building,  or,  where  permitted,  direct  to  the  fire-station.  This 
signal  is  called  the  'danger  alarm.'  The  action  of  the  instru- 
ment will,  however,  be  better  understood  if  we  refer  to  the  engra- 
vings, Figs.  1  and  2,  above.  In  these,  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  detec- 
tor as  it  appears  complete  and  ready  to  be  fixt  to  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  while  Fig.  2  shows  the  same  with  the  outer  casing  removed. 
Both  these  views  show  the  detector  in  the  reverse  position  to  that 
it  has  when  fixt,  the  mercury  tube  being  seen  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  engraving,  whereas  it  is  below  the  carrier  when  fixt.  This 
tube  is  the  vital  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  casing  and  base  seen 
in  Fig.  1  being  merely  the  mounting  on  which  the  tube  is  carried, 
and  the  means  whereby  the  wires  are  attached  to  it. 

"The  tube  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  3,  referring  to  which,  the 
bulb  A,  with  very  thin  walls,  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  exposes  a 
large  surface  to  the  atmosphere.  The  part  B  is  a  very  fine  capil- 
lary tube  which  conveys  the  mercury  from  A  to  the  compensating 
chamber  C,  this  chamber  being  partly  filled  with  mercury.  At  the 
point  D  a  platinum  wire  is  fused  into  the  tube  A  and  is  ahvays  in 
contact  with  the  mercury,  and  at  E  and  /-'are  two  platinum  wires 
fused  into  the  normally  empty  contact-tube,  which  tube  and  all 
the  connecting  wires  are  embedded  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

"Now  under  normal  conditions  the  mercury  in  the  tube  A  ex- 
pands and  contracts  with  varying  temperatures.  These  varying 
temperatures  may  be  due  to  summer  and  winter  conditions,  to 
artificial  heating  or  lighting,  or  any  such-like  cause.  When  the 
expansion  due  to  rises  of  temperature  from  these  causes  takes 
place,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  A  is  relieved  of  the  pressure  upon 


it  by  (lowing  through  the  fine  tube  B  into  the  chamber  ('.  the  rea- 
son for  tl  is  preference  being  that  mercury  does  not  readily  flow 
into  an  ei  ipty  tube,  and,  so  long  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
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tube  B  is  not  exceeded,  the  mercury  will  flow  into  the  chamber  C, 
through  />'.  rather  than  travel  up  the  empty  contact-pipe.  It  is 
possible  to  regulate  the  flow  through  the  tube  />'  by  making  the 
tube  finer  or  broader,  and  the  severest  normal  conditions  can  there- 
fore be  satisfied. 

"  Jf,  however,  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  in  A  be  so  rapid  that 
it  can  not  pass  through  />',  it  is  then  forced  up  the  contact-tube, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  platinum  wires,  and  gives  the  necessary 
alarm.  A  fall  of  temperature  in  the  mercury  does  not  cause  a 
shrinkage  below  D,  but  the  mercury  descends  in  C.  The  margin 
between  danger  and  safety  is,  therefore,  the  gap  between  the  level 
of  the  mercury  at  the  point  marked  D  and  the  contact-wire  E\ 
and  whatever  normal  conditions  prevail,  that  margin  is  not  al- 
tered, for  the  mercury  only  enters  the  contact-tube  under  abnormal 
pressure." 

The  compensating  tube  described  above  absolutely  prevents, 
it  is  claimed,  the  possibility  of  false  alarms.  Where  exceptional 
conditions  are  met  with,  such  as  in  a  foundry,  a  bakehouse,  or  a 
drying-stove,  a  detector  which  will  compensate  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  ordinary  device  is  fixt,  thus  leaving  a  large  margin  of 
safety  against  false  alarms.     To  quote  further  : 

"  The  act  of  removing  the  outer  casing  causes  a  special  contact 
to  be  made,  and  a  distinctive  call  to  be  at  once  given,  so  that  any 
interference  with  the  instrument  is  impossible.  The  mercury  being 
sealed  in  a  vacuum,  should  the  tube  be  accidentally  or  intention- 
ally broken,  the  mercury  will  be  at  once  forced  into  the  contact- 
tube  and  connect  the  wires  D,  E,  and  /'"simultaneously,  by  which 
means  a  distinctive  call  will  also  be  given.  An  additional  advan- 
tage of  the  mercury  being  in  a  vacuum  is  that  it  can  not  deterio- 
rate, and  the  contact  is  therefore  always  perfect 

"  By  an  ingenious  system  of  wiring  the  whole  of  the  circuits 
may  be  tested,  night  and  morning,  by  simply  pressing  a  button  at 
the  indicator-board ;  and  furthermore,  should  a  wire  be  acci- 
dentally cut  or  broken,  and  should  a  fire  break  out  when  such  a 
fault  has  occurred,  the  alarm  would  still  be  given.  Of  course,  the 
battery  must  be  kept  in  order,  or  the  instrument  will  become 
inert. 

"  We  had  the  opportunity  some  little  time  ago  of  witnessing  the 
effect  of  lighting  a  newspaper  in  one  corner  of  a  room  where  one 
of  these  detectors  was  installed,  and  were  struck  by  the  rapid  way 
in  which  the  alarm  was  given,  the  time  being  only  a  few  seconds. 
We  also  understand  that  not  long  ago  a  demonstration  was  given 
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FIG.  3.— DIAGRAM  GIVING  IN  DETAIL  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  MERCURY-KILLED  TUBE— THE  SENSITIVE  PART  OF  THE 
DETECTOR. 

in  a  room  about  45  feet  square  by  45  feet  high.  In  this  case  the 
lighting  of  a  newspaper  in  the  room  was  signaled  in  15  seconds. 
In  a  hall  150  feet  long  and  70  feet  Vfide  by  So  feet  high,  at  the 
Glasgow  University,  three  detectors  were  installed,  and   a  news- 
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paper  lighted  at  one  end  of  the  room.     A  call  was  in  this  case 
given  in  20  seconds,  all  three  detectors  coming  into  action. " 

Altho  the  system  has  not  long  been  before  the  public,  and  has 
only  recently  been  put  upon  the  market,  it  has  already  detected 
outbreaks  of  fire— one  at  Harrow,  and  another  in  the  engineer's 
quarters  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


A    FUNGUS   THAT  MAKES    MUMMIES. 

A  PECULIAR  fungus  that  grows  in  certain  tombs,  and  mul 
tiplies  so  rapidly  that  the  bodies,  being  deprived  of  mois- 
ture, have  no  time  to  decay ,  but  are  preserved  as  mummies,  is  de- 
scribed by  F.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  November 
3).  The  mummies  produced  by  this  curious  process  have  long 
been  known,  but  the  cause  of  their  production  was  not  recognized 
until  the  modern  era  of  microscopy  and  the  special  study  of  mi- 
nute organisms.     Says  Mr.  de  Brazza  : 

"The  preservation  of  dead  bodies  may  be  brought  about  arti- 


MUMMIES     MADE     AT     VENZONE,     ITALY,     BY     THE    ACTION    OF    A 
MICROSCOPIC    FUNGUS. 

ficially  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mummies 
of  Egypt,  Peru,  and  Mexico.  The  mummification  is  sometimes 
also  natural ;  certain  tombs  and  certain  cemeteries  have  the  prop- 
erty of  preserving  and  mummifying  bodies,  and  tho  these  are  not 
very  numerous,  they  are  not  as  rare  as  one  might  think.  ...  In 
all  such  cases  bodies  are  found  to  be  dried  and  mummified  natu- 
rally, so  that  after  removal  from  their  tombs  they  resist  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  atmosphere  indefinitely. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  cases,  both  on  account  of 
the  number  of  mummies  and  their  perfect  preservation,  is  that  of 
the  tombs  in  the  cathedral  of  Venzone,  a  small  city  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Udine,  in  Italy.  This  property  was  first  discovered  in 
1O47  in  a  tomb  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Scaligeri  of  Verona.  In 
it  was  found  the  perfectly  dried  mummy  of  a  man  of  average 
height ;  it  weighed  but  15  kilograms  1 33  pounds],  altho  in  life  the 
man  apparently  had  been  quite  corpulent.  At  different  epochs  up 
to  1835  twenty-one  new  mummies  were  discovered,  and  from  1835 
to  the  present  time  twenty  others  were  added  to  this  number,  ma- 
king the  total  42. 

"  It  must  be  noted   that  the  last  were  those  of  persons  deceased 

siii'  which  shows  the  rapidity  of  the  mummification.     In- 

tions  made  by  physicians  and  scientists  have  lixt  the  time 

I'm  i    the  transformation  at  a  little  more   than  a  year.     It 

proved    that  Only  eleven    tombs  possess  this  curious 

property,  and  lliat  all  these  are  situated  near  the  high  altar. 

"Ill'  n  tombs  apparently  have  no  trace  of  special  con- 

I   masonry,  covered  and  closed  by  slabs  of 

•  im  "  1  a]  re  told,  .uu\ 


show  the  same  peculiarities  when  dissected.  The  bodies  preserve 
their  forms,  and  the  features,  tho  greatly  altered,  are  recogniza- 
ble. They  are  extremely  light,  and  sound  when  struck  like  a  mass 
of  parchment.  The  skin,  which  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  tint,  looks 
like  tanned  leather.  Beneath  it  is  a  yellow  fibrous  substance. 
The  muscles,  including  the  heart,  are  changed  into  very  light 
membranes,  and  the  viscera  have  the  thickness  of  their  mem- 
branous coils,  while  kidneys  and  pancreas  have  disappeared.  The 
brain  is  yellowish-brown  and  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  volume. 
The  soft  parts  are  replaced  with  a  mass  of  brown  powder.  The 
weight  of  the  mummies  varies  from  22  to  44  pounds  for  the  tallest- 
individuals.     The  writer  continues: 

"  There  have  been  many  hypotheses  regarding  this  preservation 
of  bodies  in  the  tombs  of  Venzone.  Some  have  attributed  it  to- 
the  presence  of  salts  of  niter,  alumina,  or  lime,  but  there  are  no- 
such  salts  in  the  tombs.  New  investigations  have  proved  that  the 
mummification  is  not  due  to  chemical  action,  but  to  a  biologic 
process. 

"  There  have  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  bodies 
large  traces  of  a  microscopic  parasitic  fungus,  the  Hypha  tombi- 
cina,  which  also  covers  the  wooden  coffins. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  placed  in  a  sealed  zinc  coffin  was 
transformed  into  a  skeleton  and  not  into  a  mummy.  Fragments 
of  wood  found  in  the  tombs  are  also  dried  as  if  they  had  been 
long  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat.  The  Hypha  lombicina  is 
very  eager  for  moisture ;  it  absorbs  it  by  means  of  the  microscopic 
suckers  that  serve  it  as  roots:  it  develops  and  multiplies  with  great 
rapidity  and  dries  the  bodies  before  they  can  enter  into  decompo- 
sition. The  tombs  are  full  of  the  spores  of  the  Hypha,  which 
find  there  a  very  congenial  soil. 

"It  has  been  attempted  to  transplant  this  species  of  Hypha  and 
to  cultivate  it  artificially,  but  without  success;  the  conditions  that 
assure  its  life  and  reproduction  are  unknown. 

"As  the  Italian  law  no  longer  permits  burial  in  churches,  the 
mummies  of  Venzone  can  not  increase  in  number,  and  soon  this 
curious  process  of  biologic  mummification  will  be  only  a  mem- 
ory."—  Translation  made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Northern  hemisphere  will  after  November  1  report 
on  its  weather  conditions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington,  says  Science 
(New  York,  December  7).  "An  arrangement  made  with  the  Central  Physical 
Observatory  at  St.  Petersburg  enables  reports  to  be  received  from  the  great 
land  area  lying  between  the  Russian  capital  and  the  Pacific,  while  the  opening 
of  cable  communication  with  Iceland  will  render  possible  telegraphic  reports 
of  the  area  of  low  winter  barometer  of  the  North  Atlantic.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  additional  services,  it  is  hoped  that  the  bureau  will  be  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  world  conditions  and  to  make  accurate  forecasts  for  a  longer  time 
than  ever  before." 

"It  is  said  that  tantalum  has  great  possibilities  when  used  for  tool-making,. 
its  toughness  and  hardness  rivaling  the  diamond,"  says  The  Mechanical  World. 
"Von  Bolton  made  a  laboratory  experiment  recently,  when  a  sheet  0.04  inch 
was  hammered  from  the  first  piece  produced  of  the  pure  metal,  and  all  attempts 
to  drill  a  hole  through  it  were  found  to  be  futile.  Finally  a  diamond  drill  was 
employed,  and,  after  continuous  work  for  seventy  hours  at  a  speed  of  5,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  about  one-fourth  of  the  task  had  been  completed, 
while  the  drill  was  so  badly  worn  as  to  necessitate  a  discontinuance  of  the  test. 
Tantalum  is  entirely  non-magnetic,  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  14  to 
17,  and  fuses  at  about  2,300°  C.  (4,172°  F.).  In  the  form  of  a  wire  it  has  a 
tensile  strength  of  about  128,000  pounds  per  square  inch." 

"The  total  number  of  stars  usually  supposed  to  be  visible  in  the  largest 
telescopes  and  on  the  best  photographs  is  about  one  hundred  million,"  says 
.Xature  (London,  November  15),  "but  according  to  a  computation  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Gore  this  number  must  be  accepted  as  the  outside  maximum.  To 
obtain  his  results  [published  in  The  Obscri>atory]  Mr.  Gore  made  a  number  of 
counts  on  the  photographic  prints  given  in  the  late  Dr.  Roberts's  volume  of 
stellar  photographs,  and  found  that  the  average  number  of  stars  per  square 
degree  was  4.137  in  the  Milky  Way,  1,782  near  the  Milky  Way.  and  408  in  the 
non-galactic  regions.  Combining  these  results  with  the  estimated  areas  of 
galactic  and  non-galactic  regions  published  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  he  ob- 
tained as  the  grand  total  of  visible  stars  the  number  64,184. 757  This  is 
probably  smaller  than  the  actual  total,  as  some  of  the  fainter  star  images  would 
probably  be  lost  in  the  reproduction  of  Dr.  Roberts's  photographs.  Clu 
and  nebula-  were  avoided  in  making  the  counts,  so  that  Mr.  Gore's  total  will 
ed  on  this  account.  In  another  count  the  average  richness 
ui  the  irregular  clusters  came  out  as  5.752  stars  per  square  degree,  but  this  is 
below  the  average  richness  of  the  globular  clusters,  one  of  which,  Omega 

t  square  degree 
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A  "TRANSITIONAL"  CATHEDRAL  AT  ALBANY. 

THE  new  Cathedral  of  All  Saints  at  Albany,  of  which  the  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  in  [884  and  the  choir  is  as  yet  the  only 
part  fully  completed,  has  "the  peculiar  charm  of  a  transitional 
period."  So  says  Mary  Parkinson  in  an  account  of  the  structure 
published  in  The  Outlook  (New  York,  December  22).  It  is  with 
relief,  she  comments,  that  one  turns  "  to  the  slow  and  dignified 
growth  of  the  Albany  cathedral."  in  a  country  "  where  architectural 
designs  too  frequently  prove  a  subject  for  futile  reproach  and 
lamentation,  where  the  fantastic  and  grotesque  are  added  to  the 
mean  and  the  trivial,  .  .  .  and  where  haste  seems  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  construction."  The  contrast  presented  in  the  present  case 
is  here  indicated  : 

"  Here  artistic  sensibility,  with  its  accompanying  knowledge  of 
tradition,  has  been  allowed  a  normal  growth.  There  is  no  crowd- 
ing of  impressions,  no  purposeless  prodigalities  or  extraordinary 
climaxes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  seeming  disdain  for 
facile  effects,  and  there  is  a  stealing  sense  of  harmony,  which 
leaves  with  the  observer  a  treasure  of  soothing  impressions." 

Some  descriptive  details  of  the  cathedral  follow  in  Miss  Par- 
kinson's article.     We  quote  : 

"The  structure  (three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length),  consist- 
ing of  a  nave  with  aisles  on  either  side,  a  crossing  and  transepts, 
and  choir  (ninety  feet  in  length),  with  aisles  and  ambulatory  [am- 
bulatory-aisles surrounding  the  east  end  of  the  choir],  already  pro- 
duces charming  effects  of  light  and  line,  and  recalls,  in  the  ribbed 
vaulting,  pointed  arches,  slender  shafts,  and  continuous  piers 
reaching  from  the  pavement  to  the  vaulting,  some  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture  of  France,  which  is,  of  course,  the  original 
home  of  'pure  Gothic'  " 

The  Amiens  cathedral  in  Prance,  says  the  writer,  "  is  recalled 
slightly  by  the  choir  at  Albany — that  is,  as  to  the  somewhat  simi- 
lar treatment  of  the  triforium,and  the  ribbed  vaulting  and  slender 
shafts."  One  feature  of  the  structure  at  Albany  is,  however, 
"  thoroughly  English  in  design,"  namely,  the  absence  of  the 
apsidal  form— the    semicircular  termination   of  the    sanctuary. 


The  apse  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  in  France. 
Continuing  the  account  of  the  Albany  cathedral  we  read : 

"The  cl  oir  is  ninety-five  feet  in  width,  including  the  aisles,  and 


Courtesy  o£  •'  The  Outlook." 


CATHEDRAL  OF  ALL  SAINTS,    ALBANY. 

From  the  design  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Robert  \V.  Gibson. 


COOTfeq    .il   "  The  Outlook," 

THE  CHOIR   AND  LANTERN. 

From  the  architect's  drawing,  showing  how  they  will  appear  when  completed. 

the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  clearstory  is  eighty  feet  from  the 
street.  The  triforium  consists  of  two  arches  in  each  bay,  encom- 
passing a  sub-order  of  two  pointed  arches  on  clustered  shafts, 
whose  small  capitals  are  admirably  adjusted  in  shape  to  the  sec- 
tions which  they  carry.  In  the  clear- 
story the  arched  openings  fill  almost 
the  entire  space  between  the  vaults  and 
are  subdivided  into  two  long  arched 
windows  below  and  a  small  circular 
window  above.  This  whole  upper 
structure  of  triforium  and  clearstory 
is  remarkable  for  its  lightness  and  ele- 
gance of  design,  and  affords  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  Gothic  art 

"  The  whole  interior  of  the  building 
is  of  stone,  of  a  soft,  tender  brown 
color,  which  in  the  north  and  south 
transepts  is  enriched  by  two  magnifi- 
cent rose  windows  (the  so-called 
Bishop's  and  Dean's  eye)  modeled  on 
traditional  lines  ;  and  altho  the  leading 
of  the  north  transept  window  is  far  too 
heavy  for  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the 
design,  when  gilded  with  sunlight  the 
depth  of  the  contrasting  shades  of 
red,  purple,  blue.  etc..  is  brought  out 
with  vivid  effect." 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  we 
read,  is  ultimately  to  be  of  stone,  ai  dof 
the  aspect  of  the  great  western  facade 
to  be  added  to  the  present  structure 
the  writer  thinks  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  givtn.     We  read  further: 

"The  general  scheme  resembles 
somewhat  (without  the  costly  elabora- 
tion anil   square  towers)  some  of  the 
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French  cathedrals.  On  the  ground  story 
are  three  arched  and  beautifully  carved 
portals,  giving  access  respectively  to 
the  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  divisions 
are  admirably  proportioned  and  sub- 
divided, and  stretch  almost  across 
the  entire  front  of  the  facade.  In  the 
center  of  the  gable  are  a  small  wheel 
window  above  and  five  arched  open- 
ings below,  beneath  which  and  directly 
above  the  central  portal  is  a  vast  wheel 
window,  which  is  flanked  on  either  side 

by  towers 

"The  dome,  or  lantern  tower,  which 
is  to  be  added  to  the  Cathedral  over 
the  transept  crossing,  recalls  slightly 
the  old  Salamanca  Cathedral  in  Spain. 
The  dome,  as  such,  is  not  exactly  a 
'  pure  '  Gothic  feature,  nor  can  it  always 
be  developed  in  a  Gothic  direction  ;  it 
is  seldom  seen  in  French  cathedrals, 
tho  frequently  to  be  found  in  England. 
But  this  is  not  a  common  dome.  The 
outside  is  of  good  proportion  and  inter- 
esting form.  The  vertical  structure  ap- 
pears from  the  drawing  to  be  a  poly- 
gon, and  is  treated  in  a  way  that 
produces  an  effective  system  of  abut- 
ments. .  .  .  With  its  traceried  win- 
dows and  small  towers  of  rich  orna- 
mental design,  it  forms  a  most  satis- 
factory effect.  Thus  in  this  building  a  clever  mingling  of  French, 
English,  and  Spanish  characteristics  is  manifest,  and  its  beauty  of 
design  and  elegance  of  form  are  noteworthy." 

"  As  one  stands  in  this  impressive  and  noble  Cathedral  of  Al- 
bany," concludes  the  writer,  "with  its  spaciousness  of  line  and 
curve,  its  massive  walls  of  tender  brown,  its  beauty  of  carved  de- 
tail, and  wealth  of  historic  names  on  pillar  and  window,  it  seems 
to  have  a  fine  quality  of  tradition  and  aloofness." 


From  '*  The  American  Magazine  "  for  January. 

MRS.    KATHERINE    TINGLEY, 

The  autocrat  of  the  institution,  "a  clear,  strong,  prac- 
tical mind." 
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WHERE    THEOSOPHY    IS 
PUT   INTO    PRACTISE. 

POINT  LOMA,  the  home  of  the 
theosophical  brotherhood  in 
California,  is,  according  to  investiga- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  a  practical  realization  of  "  the 
evolution  philosophy  of  Spencer  and 
Darwin  carried  out  to  its  logical  and 
ultimate  expression;  teaching  that  the 
law  of  progressive  development  .  .  . 
works  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  ex- 
istence as  it  does  in  that  of  physical 
existence."  The  settlement  presents, 
according  to  his  article  in  The  Ameri- 
can Magazine  (January),  "  a  group  of 
cultivated  men  and  women,  inspired  or 
perverted,  according  to  one's  point  of 
view,  by  a  faith  so  ardent,  so  strange 
to  ordinary  knowledge,  that  they  had 
left  their  former  homes,  their  business, 
and  even  their  friends  and  relatives, 
had  settled  upon  a  far  and  wonderfully 
beautiful  point  of  land  reaching  out  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  were  there  seeking  the  ideal 
life  as  they  conceived  it."  Most  of  the  residents,  declares  Mr. 
Baker,  are  cultivated  people,  many  are  wealthy,  some  very 
wealthy.     He  continues,  in  surveying  the  membership  : 

"  It  is  not  so  surprizing  to  find  artists,  musicians,  literary  men, 
professors,  and  inventors  in  such  an  institution;  men  who  natu- 
rally dream  dreams  ;  they  are  found  in  every  communal  experi- 
ment; but  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  same  influence  has 
attracted  hard-headed  men  who  have  been  foryears  in  active  busi- 
ness life  and  have  made  fortunes  ;  but  there  are  many  such  men 
at  Point  Loma.  In  the  same  way  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  been  attracted  — printers,  carpenters,  teamsters,  electricians, 
bookkeepers— so  that  the  institution,  so  far  as  its  work  is  con- 
cerned, is  practically  self-contained 

"Among  the  prominent  members  of  the  brotherhood  are:  A. 
G.  Spalding,  the  famous  sporting-goods  manufacturer;  W.  C. 
Temple,  wealthy  Pittsburg  manufacturer  ;  Clark  Thurston,  former 
president  American  Screw  Company;  F.  M.  Pierce,  of  the  Pierce 
Engineering  Company  of  New  York  ;  W.  Ross  White,  prominent 
Georgia  manufacturer  ;  W.  F.  Hanson,  Georgia  inventor  of  cotton- 
weaving  machine;  R.  Machele,  English  artist;  Miss  Herbert,  sis- 
ter of  the  former  British  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Ex-Sec- 
retary Gage,  tho  not  a  member,  is  a  resident  at  Point  Loma,  and 
deeply  interested  in  it." 

Life  in  this  community  is  entirely  diverse  from  the  models  pro- 
vided by  the  outside  world.  Children  are  educated  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Greek  ideals.  Family  life  disappears. 
The  training  of  children  even  from  infancy,  and  the  prosecution  of 
household  duties,  such  especially  as  pertain  to  eating,  are  con- 
ducted on  the  cooperative  plan.  Everybody  works,  but  each 
elects  the  work  he  likes  best.  "  The  lawyer  of  the  institution  .  .  . 
diversifies  his  legal  work  by  superintending  the  vegetable  garden." 
His  wife  cooks  in  the  kitchen.  The  leader  of  the  orchestra  takes 
a  turn  at  gate-tending;  a  writer  for  The  New  Century  Path,  the 
organ  of  the  brotherhood,  may  do  a  turn  as  a  mender  of  roads. 
All  are  students.  Music  and  the  drama,  home-produced,  are 
among  the  recreations.  "  They  have  produced  among  other  plays 
'The  Eumenides  '  of  /Eschylus  in  the  open-air  theater  under  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  sky  and  with  costumes  which  must  have 
made  the  performance  a  close  duplication  of  those  of  ancient 
•ce."  "And  it  is  not  unhumorous,"  continues  Mr.  Baker, 
"not  uncharacteristic,  to  note  that  during  the  production  of  this 
play  newspaper  reporters  hid  on  the  hillside,  watching  from  at.ir, 
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FRANCOIS  MAIilE  BENJAMIN  RICHARD, 

Archbishop  of  Paris. 


1'IEKKE    HECTOR  COUILLF, 

Archbishop  of  Lyons. 


VK  TOR    LU(  IEN    SULPK  B  i 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 


FRANCOIS  DESIRi   HATHIBD, 

Former  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 


SOME  CARDINALS  OF  FRANCE. 


and  wrote  fervid  accounts  of  the  mystic  and  occult  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  people  of  Point  Loma  ! " 

"Some  hidden  incentive,"  remarks  Mr.  Baker,  "some  singular 
faith,  has  here  apparently  set  up  an  entirely  new  standard  of  life." 
To  understand  Point  Loma,  he  asserts,  "one  must  not  only  see 
the  leader,  but  must  understand  something  of  the  philosophy  from 
which  the  work  draws  its  breath  of  life."  We  give,  first,  some 
quotations  from  Mr.  Baker's  words  concerning  the  leader,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Tingley : 

"  I  spent  a  whole  day  at  Point  Loma  before  I  met  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine Tingley.  And  all  that  time  I  was  saying  to  myself:  To  do 
this  or  that,  a  leader  must  have  such  a  quality,  or  such,  or  such  ; 
for  'every  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man.' 

"Here,  I  said,  is  certainly  a  seeing  faith,  else  the  desert  would 
never  have  yielded  such  a  product ;  here,  also,  is  a  gift  of  the  con- 
structive imagination  ;  and  the  training  of  these  children,  many  of 
whom  are  waifs  and  orphans,  indicates  humanity.  I  saw,  also,  in 
the  orderly  growth  of  the  work,  a  capacity,  somewhere,  for  ad- 
ministration ;  I  saw,  moreover,  a  keen  eye  for  human  nature,  for 
without  that,  what  grave  errors  might  have  been  made  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  were  to  reside  at  the  institution— errors  that 
might,  through  dissensions,  have  cost  the  life  of  the  institution. 
And  finally,  and  predominantly,  I  felt  a  will  at  work— a  despotic 
will,  before  which  every  person  in  the  institution  bowed— in  love, 
or  respect,  or  fear,  or  all  three  combined 

"  May  I  venture  to  describe  her? 

"The  first  and  perhaps  the  strongest  impression  she  gives  is  one 
of  virility— life.  A  stout  woman  of  medium  height,  without  a 
gray  hair  in  her  head,  and  dark,  restless,  eager  eyes.  Her  dress 
imprest  even  the  unobservant  eyes  of  a  man  by  its  elegance;  her 
step  was  decided  ;  her  voice  imperative.  She  is  preeminently  the 
power  of  the  institution  ;  a  clear,  strong,  practical  mind 

"I  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Tingley  as  a  strong  leader.  She  is 
more  than  that;  she  is  a  complete  autocrat.  She  says  herself: 
'The  government  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  is  autocratic  and 
rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  leader  and  official  head,  who  has 
the  privilege  of  nominating  her  successor.' ' 

The  dogmatic  basis  of  the  life  at  Point  Loma  does  not  demand 
of  the  brotherhood  a  hard-and-fast  subscription.  "The  Univer- 
sal Brotherhood  organization,"  says  one  of  its  pamphlets,  "  is  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  to  men  the  message  of  theosophy  and 
brotherhood.  No  assent  to  dogma  is,  however,  required,  only  a 
full  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  brotherhood,  and  an  honest 
attempt  to  realize  it  in  life."  Some  account  of  what  theosophists 
believe  is  given  by  Mr.  Baker  as  follows  : 

"Theosophists  do  not  believe  in  a  personal  god,  but  in  'an  all- 
pervading  supreme  spirit,'  the  'ever-unknowable,'  who  appears 
throughout  the  universe  as  a  'majestic  and  unchanging  law.' 
Christ  they  follow  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  teachers. 
He  is  divine  with  the  same  divinity  which  is  in  all  men,  only  in 


him  in  greater  degree.  They  believe  in  '  the  divine  and  the  animal 
in  each  of  us,  and  our  power  to  choose  which  we  will.'  'Each 
man  can  be  his  own  savior,  can  apportion  joy  or  pain  to  himself, 
can  at  any  moment  turn  to  the  divine  light  within  himself,  and 
begin,  little  by  little,  in  spite  of  any  number  of  failings  and  fail- 
ures, to  grow  nearer  to  it.'  They  teach  what  is  called  Karma, 
the 'law  of  relentless  justice.'  And,  finally,  they  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  reincarnation.'' 


AMERICAN    CATHOLIC   PRELATES    AND    PRESS 
ON   THE    FRENCH    SEPARATION. 

THE  opinions  of  American  Catholic  prelates  and  of  the  Cath- 
olic press  on  the  French  church  situation  assumes  impor- 
tance in  the  light  of  the  Pope's  words  upon  receiving  Archbishop 
Farley's  cablegram  of  sympathy.  Commenting  upon  it  the  Pope 
said  :  "It  is  the  heart  of  America  that  consoles  us.  The  largest 
center  of  Catholicism  is  in  the  United  States."  Both  prelates  and 
press  agree  that  ultimately  the  church  must  triumph.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  in  replying  to  an  editorial  of  the  New  York  Times  as- 
serting that  he  attached  too  muc'.i  importance  to  the  binding  force 
of  "  a  musty  parchment — an  obsolete  formulary,"  says  in  a  special 
statement : 

"Honest  men  do  not  hold  that  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
of  their  obligations  by  letting  their  due  bills  ran  till  they  are  dusty 
and  grimy  with  age.  Neither  do  they  question  that  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  their  creditors  succeed  to  the  lawful  rights  of  their  testa- 
tors ;  and  as  right-minded  moralists  do  not  set  up  one  code  of  con- 
duct for  private  individuals  and  another  for  public  functionaries. 
They  hold  that  the  law 'Thou  shalt  not  steal'  applies  to  states 
as  well  as  citizens.  This  higher  view  is  just  the  one  which  the 
French  Government  took  of  their  obligations  as  embodied  in  that 
solemn  form  of  bilateral  contract  known  as  the  Concordat." 

The  cardinal  declares  that  a  case  analogous  to  the  present 
French  crisis  would  be  "  to  suppose  that  the  New  York  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  confiscating  without  compensation  Trinity  Church 
with  its  valuable  endowments."  He  further  comments  on  The 
Titnes's  editorial  by  saying  :  "  All  that  the  Legislature  would  have 
to  do  to  justify  their  act.  according  to  this  writer,  would  be  to 
remind  the  rector  and  vestry  that  their  charter  was  granted  by  a 
government  long  since  superseded  by  our  own  and  to  beneficiaries 
'long  since  moldered  into  dust."  " 

In  Cardinal  Gibbons's  appeal  to  the  American  people  for  sym- 
pathy with  the  Catholics  in  France  he  said,  after  reviewing  the 
situation  : 

"  I  say,  if  my  countrymen  can  see  and  recognize  all  this  injustice 
and  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  refuse  genuine  sympathy  to  those 
who  suffer  by  them  because  of  their  religious  belief,  then  I  will 
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THE   LATE  BISHOP  CHARLES  C.  M'CABE, 

Whose  services  as  a  money-raiser  were  in- 
valuable to  his  church. 


leave  life  without  that  faith  in  American  love  of  justice  and  liberty 
and  humanity  which  has  been  my  comfort  and  support  and  hope 
during  a  long  career." 

The  Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia),  the  organ  of  Arch- 
bishop Ryan,  characterizes  the  scenes  of  eviction  in  Paris  as 
"showing  the  extremes   to  which  an  anti-Christian  ministry,   in 

power  for  a  time,  can 
resort."  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "France  will 
yet  awaken  to  the  dan- 
gers of  such  a  ministry." 
'The  ( 'atholic  .)/irror{Jia.\- 
timore)  participates  in  the 
faith  that  the  church  will 
triumph.     It  says: 

"That  France  is  wor- 
ried, there  is  little  room 
to  doubt.  The  very  vin 
dictiveness  of  her  course 
is  proof  of  that.  She  re- 
alizes the  staying  powers 
of  the  church,  and  trusts 
all  to  the  fierceness  of  the 
first  blows.  Her  mis- 
guided statesmen  evi- 
dently imagine  that  their 
terrific  onslaught  will  un- 
nerve the  Vatican,  sweep 
it  off  its  feet,  so  to  speak  ; 
and  that  in  the  ensuing 
confusion  it  will  only 
remain  for  them  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  How  are  they 
mistaken  !  The  more  positive  its  assailment,  the  more  sturdy  is 
the  resistance  of  the  church.  Such  action  as  that  of  France  has 
bred  martyrs  in  the  past,  and  will  do  so  again." 

The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  describes  the  spirit  anima- 
ting the  rulers  of  France  as  that  of  "  brutal  vindictiveness."  "  An 
Irish  landlord,"  it  continues,  "  never  showed  less  regard  for  evicted 
tenants  than  has  been  displayed  by  the  French  Government  in 
expelling  the  French  hierarchy  and  clergy  from  their  homes." 
The  editor  of  this  paper,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  A.  Lambert,  exclaims  after 
a  review  of  the  situation : 

"  Let  us  say  in  passing  that  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  French 
police  courts  will  be  crowded  with  priests  who  elect  to  obey  God 
rather  than  Ca?sar.  Fines  and  imprisonments  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  priests  from  offering  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mass.  If  the  atheists  who  are  clothed  with  a  little  brief  au- 
thority have  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  tfn  appeal  to  the  higher 
law  they  should  not  have  to  wait  long  before  learning  that  such 
appeals  have  been  made  in  every  French  parish." 

The  New  York  Catholic  A'ews  in  commenting  upon  the  view 
taken  by  secular  papers,  that  the  Pope  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law  "  assumes  a  lawless  attitude,"  says  : 

M  When  England  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  strove 
to  enforce  unjust  laws  upon  the  American  colonists  they,  too,  re- 
fused to  accept  them.  The  Pope  is  doing  practically  the  very 
same  thing  as  Washington  and  the  other  American  patriots  did. 
They  sought  justice ;  so  is  he  seeking  it.  They  strove  to  defend 
their  rights.  That  is  precisely  what  the  Pope  and  the  French 
hierarchy  are  doing.  Washington  in  the  estimation  of  all  honest 
men  was  a  hero  and  a  patriot.  Hut  the  Pope  is  set  down  as  a 
lawbreaker.  There  is  no  moral  obligation  to  obey  unjust  laws. 
and  men  who  have  resisted  them  in  all  ages  have  been  proclaimed 
as  benefactors  of  mankind." 

In  conclusion  this  paper  asserts: 
Every  honest  man  who  examines  the  case  dispassionately  will 
admit  that  the  church  lias  assumed  the  only  logical  position.  She 
will  triumph  in  the  end.  Even  ii  every  church  building,  seminary, 
and  presbytery  in  France  is  confiscated  the  church  will  not  perish. 
God  is  on  her  side.  and.  as  the  Pope  is  reported  to  have  said. 
'Nothing  will  stop  us.  neither  persecution  nor  martyrdom,  in  pro- 
tecting our  religion.     Our  cause  is  God"s  cause.*  " 


"CHAPLAIN"  McCABE'S  GREAT   SERVICES  TO 

HIS   CHURCH. 

•pLSHOP  CHARLES  C.  McCABE,  even  better  known  as 
*--*  "  Chaplain  "  McCabe,  whodied  in  New  York  city  last  week, 
was  noted  among  the  Methodist  denomination  for  his  ability  as  a 
money-raiser  for  church  purposes.  He  did  it,  says  a  Cleveland 
minister  who  enjoyed  close  intimacy  with  the  bishop,  by  his  great 
personal  magnetism  and  "  by  a  gentle  sort  of  flattery,  which  made 
his  hearers  feel  satisfied  with  themselves."  "  He  praises  them  for 
what  they  have  done  instead  of  scolding  them  for  what  they  have 
not  done,  and  they  are  impelled  to  do  more  in  self-defense."  His 
career  as  a  money-raiser,  we  learn  from  a  notice  following  his 
death,  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  began  the  year  after  the 
war,  when  he  reentered  the  regular  ministry.     We  quote : 

'•  He  was  asked  to  help  raise  money  for  the  Ohio  Wesleya* 
University,  where  he  had  studied  in  earlier  years.  At  this  time 
he  was  attending  the  centennial  jubilee  of  American  Methodism. 
He  spent  two  years  laboring  for  the  university  and  raised  £87,000. 
At  the  centennial  McCabe's  brilliancy  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  Dr.  A.J.  Kynett,  then  secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  Soci- 
ety. After  swelling  the  treasury  funds  of  the  university  the  young 
minister  was  elected  agent  for  the  Board  of  Church  Extension, 
in  which  capacity,  and  as  corresponding  secretary,  he  labored  for 
sixteen  years,  swelling  the  annual  income  of  the  organization  to 
$300,000  and  establishing  a  permanent  capital  for  the  loan  fund  of 
$500,000. 

"  In  1884  Dr.  McCabe  became  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Church  Missionary  Society.  At  the  time  there  was  urgent  need 
of  funds,  and  the  new  secretary  at  once  raised  a  cry  of  'A  million 
a  year  for  missions.'  By  his  own  efforts  and  through  the  enthu- 
siasm he  aroused  in  others,  he  was  able  to  bring  about  the  desired 
condition  of  affairs  within  two  years,  and  from  that  time  the 
Methodist  Church  has  never  raised  less  than  $1,000,000  each  year 
for  missionary  purposes.  More  than  100.000  converts  in  foreign 
lands  came  into  the  Methodist  Church  during  the 'Chaplain's ' 
period  of  office  as  secretary." 

Other  money-raising  activities  are  associated  with  the  rehearsal 
of  events  which  gave  him  his  most  wide-spread  fame.  Chaplain 
McCabe  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General 
Grant,  in  nearly  all  the  great  battles  from  Rapidan  to  Appomattox. 
At  the  battle  of  Winchester  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  lodged  in 
Libby  Prison,  where  he  was  confined  for  four  months.  "  At  the 
time  his  courage  and  optimism  did  much  to  make  easier  the  lot  of 
his  fellow  prisoners,"  and  for  years  afterward  he  described  the 
prison  life  there  in  his  famous  lecture  "  The  Bright  Side  of  Life  in 
Libby  Prison,"  which  brought  in  over  $250,000.  all  of  which  went 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  cry  of  "Two 
Churches  a  Day"  associated  with  his  name  is  accounted  for  in  the 
following  manner : 

"  When  he  was  connected  with  the  Church  Extension  Movement 
the  cry  of  'Two  Churches  a  Day  ! '  was  raised,  and  the  Methodist 
Church  was  soon  erecting  sanctuaries  at  that  rate. 

"  About  the  same  time,  and  possibly  due  to  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  Methodists,  a  conference  of  infidels  was  called  at  Syracuse. 
Robert  Ingersoll  presided,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the 
effect  that 'Christianity  is  a  failure.'  On  hearing  this,  Bishop 
McCabe  wired  Ingersoll: 

' "  I  )ear  Bob  :  We  are  building  two  churches  a  day  nevertln 

At  the  Detroit  Methodist  Episcopal  C  nference  at  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  last  September,  Bishop  McCabe.  in  a  sermon  on  "  Religious 
Liberty,"  showed  his  old  time  fighting  spirit.  According  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  he  said  : 

"  We,  as  a  nation,  are  for  peace.  We  don't  want  any  more  war 
I  am.  as  a  general  thing,  opposed  to  war.  but  I'd  like  to  see  one 
more  war— one  against  the  Sultan  of  Turkey — and  I'd  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  it.  I'd  like  to  see  Dewey,  with  a  tleet.  sad  up  the 
Bosporus.  We  don't  want  any  more  such  rulers  as  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  Czar  of  Russia.  In  everj  Case  in  history  we  find 
God  has  raised  great  leaders  at  proper  times,  and  we  need  have 
no  fear  about  the  future  of  Russ 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A  PRACTICAL  APOSTLE  OF  THE  "KINGDOM 

OF  LIGHT." 

A  MAN  of  business,  a  lawyer,  withdrawing  irom  active  con- 
cerns of  life  to  a  spot  where  nature  is  most  beautiful,  and 
talking  to  his  comrades  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Light,"  is  a  remarka- 
ble illustration  of  Browning's  lines,  "Grow  old  along  with  me,  The 
best  is  yet  to  be,  The  end  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made." 
Such  is  Mr.  George  Record  Peck  in  his  capacity  of  essayist  for 
the  Thantom  Club.  This  club  of  fourteen  gentlemen  meet  annu- 
ally near  Phantom  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  during  this  holiday  de- 
vote one  evening  to  exercises  more  or  less  literary  in  character. 
Mr.  Peck,  who  is  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  Railway  Company  and  the  recently  retired  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  makes  in  his  paper  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  consideration  of  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit, 
which,  says  the  editor  of  Putnam's  Monthly  (New  York,  Decem- 
ber), "comes  with  special  force  from  the  lips  of  a  lawyer  im- 
mersed in  arduous  professional  labors."  Mr.  Peck,  in  address- 
ing his  fellow  club-members,  remarked  that  "  all  experience  lias 
shown  that  it  is  at  our  age,  or  thereabouts,  that  men  are  most  prone 
to  grow  weary."  He  does  not  impute  to  his  fellows  "  that  they  are 
not  already  dedicated  to  high  purposes,  and  enrolled  among  those 
who  stand  for  the  nobler  and  better  things  of  human  life."  He 
wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when  once  one's  education  is 
finished,  serious  thoughts  are  often  no  longer  given  to  mental 
growth : 

"  Granting  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  lack  of  time,  for  the  food 
and  clothing  to  be  bought,  and  the  debts  to  be  paid,  the  truth 
remains— and  I  beg  you  to  remember  it — the  person  who  allows 
his  mental  and  spiritual  nature  to  stagnate  and  decay  does  so  not 
for  want  of  time,  but  for  want  of  inclination.  The  farm,  the 
shop,  and  the  office  are  not  such  hard  masters  as  we  imagine.  We 
yield  too  easily  to  their  sway,  and  set  them  up  as  rulers  when  they 
ought  to  be  only  servants.  There  is  no  vocation — absolutely  none 
— that  cuts  off  entirely  the  opportunities  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  Kingdom  of  Light  is  an  especially  delightful  home 
for  him  whose  purse  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  provide  a  home 
elsewhere,  and  a  humble  cottage  in  the  Kingdom  can  be  made  to 
shine  with  a  brightness  above  palace  walls.  For  my  part  I  would 
rather  have  been  Charles  Lamb  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
his  influence  in  the  world  is  incalculably  the  greater  of  the  two. 
And  yet  he  was  but  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  poor  in  pocket, 
but  rich  beyond  measure  in  his  very  poverty,  whose  jewels  are  not 
in  the  goldsmith's  list.  The  problem  of  life  is  rightly  to  adjust 
the  prose  to  the  poetry;  the  sordid  to  the  spiritual;  the  common 
and  selfish  to  the  high  and  beneficent,  forgetting  not  that  these 
last  are  incomparably  the  more  precious.'' 

Modern  life,  he  declares,  is  a  startling  contradiction.  "  Never 
were  colleges  so  numerous,  so  prosperous,  so  richly  endowed  as 
now.  .  .  .  But  yet,  what  Carlyle  perhaps  too  bitterly  calls  'the 
mechanical  spirit  of  the  age  '  is  upon  us.  The  commercial  spirit, 
too,  is  with  us,  holding  its  head  so  high  that  timid  souls  are  fright- 
ened at  its  pretensions.  It  is  the  scholar's  duty  to  set  his  face 
resolutely  against  both."     He  continues: 

"  I  can  never  be  the  apostle  of  despair.  The  colors  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening  sky  are  brilliant  yet.  But  I  fear  the 
scholar  is  not  the  force  he  once  was  and  will  again  be  when  the 
twentieth  century  gets  through  its  carnival  of  invention  and  con- 
struction. We  have  culture ;  what  we  need  is  the  love  of  culture. 
We  have  knowledge  ;  but  our  prayer  should  be.  'Give  us  the  love 
of  knowledge.'  It  may  be  wrong,  but  I  sometimes  wish  nature 
would  be  more  stingy  of  her  secrets.  She  has  given  them  out 
with  so  lavish  a  hand  that  some  men  think  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  persuade  her  to  work  in  some  newly  invented 
harness.  Edison  and  the  other  wizards  of  science  have  almost 
succeeded  in  making  life  automatic.  Its  chord  is  set  to  a  minor 
key.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking,  that  once  went  together,  are 
transformed  into  high  living  and  very  plain  thinking.     The  old- 


time  simplicity  of  manners,  the  modest  tastes  of  our  lathers,  have 
given  way  to  the  clang  and  clash,  the  noise  and  turbulence  that 
characterize  the  age.  We  know  too  much  ;  and  too  little.  We 
know  tl  e  law  of  evolution;  but  who  can  tell  us  when,  or  how.  OJ 
why  it  came  to  be  the  law?  We  accept  it  as  a  great  scien- 
tific   truth,    and    as  such     

it  should  be  welcomed. 
But  life  has  lost  some- 
thing of  its  zest,  some  of 
the  glory  that  used  to  be 
in  it,  since  we  were  told 
that  mind  is  only  an  ema- 
nation of  matter,  a  force 
or  principle  mechanically 
produced  by  molecular 
motion  within  the  brain." 

The  writer  pleads  that 
he  be  taken  not  as  a 
preacher  of  " a  gospel  of 
mere  sentiment,  nor  of 
inane,  impracticable  dil- 
ettanteism."  We  can  not 
eat  poetry,  or  art,  or 
sunbeams.  And  yet,  la- 
adds,  "  I  hold  it  true, 
now  and  always,  that  life 
without  these  things  is 
shorn  of  more  than  half 
its  value."  It  is  with  a 
force  perhaps  more  ap- 
pealing   to    a    vauntedly 
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A  lawyer  "immersed  in  arduous  profession- 
al duties,"  who  preaches  the  gospel  of  the 
'"  Kingdom  of  Light." 


practical  people  that  these  words  come  from  one  whose  life  is 
not  absorbed  in  the  "profession"  of  letters  or  art.  We  read  in 
conclusion  : 

"  It  is  because  I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  saving  power  of  the 
intellectual  life  upon  the  institutions  of  society,  and  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  individuals,  that  I  plead  so  earnestly  for  it.  The  fortunes 
of  science,  art,  literature,  and  government  are  indissoluble  linked 
with  it.  The  centers  and  shrines  of  the  most  potent  influences 
are  not  the  seats  of  commerce  and  capital.  The  village  of  Con- 
cord, where  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Alcott,  and  Thoreau  lived, 
was,  in  their  day,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  a  greater  force  in 
this  nation  than  New  York  and  Chicago  added  to  each  other. 
We  may  rest  in  the  assured  faith  that,  whoever  may  seem  to  rule, 
the  thinker  is,  and  always  will  be.  the  master." 


THE   INDISPENSABLE   ELEMENT    IN    FICTION. 

FICTION-MAKERS  who  fail  to  persuade  editors  of  the  worth 
of  their  wares,  and  turn  to  the  hospitable  column  of  the  daily 
press  where  personal  grievances  are  purveyed,  may  find  something 
to  reflect  upon  in  the  words  of  a  veteran  editor.  In  the  Editor's 
Study  of  Harper's  Magazine-  (December)  Mr.  Henry  M.  Alden 
discourses  as  follows  on  the  indispensable  element  of  good  fiction  : 

"  The  most  frequent  defect  in  fiction  submitted  for  magazine 
use,  and,  we  might  add,  in  most  of  the  fiction  that  somehow  gets 
published  in  book  form,  is  its  lack  of  spontaneity  in  construction 
and  expression.  The  writer  of  this  manufactured  fiction  has  a 
certain  precalculated  effect  in  view  .  with  reference  to  which  he 
ambitiously  contrives  every  incident  and  situation  of  his  story. 
The  harder  he  tries  the  more  surely  he  fails  of  any  genuine  appeal 
to  his  readers.  If  he  disguises  his  labor  by  a  facile  mastery  of 
dramatic  material  and  expression,  he  may  succeed  in  reaching 
crude  sensibilities  and,  because  of  his  lower  aim,  may  outsell  his 
betters.  The  multitude  is  easily  captivated  by  splendid  artifice, 
which,  in  exceptional  instances,  has  compelled  the  admiration  of 
even  the  judicious.  We  shall  find,  however,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, that  in  such  instances  the  writer  has  not  by  his  strenuous 
effort  wholly  closed  the  door  against  all  spontaneity.  Poe  came 
very  near  to  the  exclusion,  in  his  short  stories,  of  such  genius  as 
was  in  him  ;  but  because  he  was  by  temperament  a  poet,  a  lover 
therefore  of  haunting  melody  and  easily  the  creator  of  pregnant 
atmospheres,   he  could  not  completely    shut    himself  out  of  his 
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fiction.  In  our  day  polite  literature  must  appeal  to  human  sympa- 
thies, and  the  writers  fertility  of  invention  is  of  little  service. 

"The  demand  upon  the  writer  of  fiction,  then,  is  upon  his  very- 
life  as  a  part  of  the  common  life  of  humanity  and  in  harmony  with 
all  tilings  natural.  He  creates  because  the  life  in  him  is  creative. 
His  communication  with  his  readers,  like  the  communication  oi 
life  and  nature  with  him,  is  creative.  He  is  sure  of  being  under- 
stood because  he  understands,  sure  of  sympathy  because  he  is 
comprehendingly  sympathetic. 

"The  writer  of  fiction  who  lias  not  life  in  its  quickness  and  its 
eager  awareness,  in  its  buoyant  uplifting  and  delight,  may  as  well 
lay  his  pen  aside.  If  the  wood,  the  meadow,  the  (lowers,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  and  the  laughter  of  children  have  no  compelling 
charm  for  him  ;  if  he  is  not  thrilled  by  the  beauty  of  women  and 
the  supple  strength  of  youth  ;  if  he  does  not  drink  deeply  of  the 
wine  of  life  and  is  not  deeply  moved  by  its  pathos,  his  imagina- 
tion is  stagnant  at  its  fountain.  The  joy  and  pain  of  the  heart 
are  the  mothers  of  all  the  graces  and  dignities  of  life  and 
literature." 


NEW   ARTISTIC    EXPRESSIONS    IN    DANCING. 

A  DISTINCT  renaissance  of  the  art  of  dancing  has  appeared 
in  recent  years  in  which  the  modern  exponents  of  this  an- 
cient art  use  its  graces  to  tell  a  story  or  express  an  emotion.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Bell,  who  notes  this  renaissance  in  one  of  the  January 
magazines,  admits  regretfully  that  so  far  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
expositors  of  this  art  is  not  met  by  an  equal  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  audiences,  tho  hopes  are  exprest  for  improvement  in  this 
direction  through  the  cultivation  of  "  a  corresponding  intelligence 
and  sympathy."  With  a  certain  degree  of 
reserve  the  writer  accounts  for  the  revival 
of  interest  in  dancing  as  due  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Nietzsche;  if  this  cannot  be  proved, 
he  declares  that  "  i  t  is  at  all  events  a  curious 
coincidence,  not  only  that  the  spread  of  his 
doctrines  and  that  of  the  cult  of  the  New 
Dance  should  have  been  contemporaneous 
but  that  both  should  have  taken  deepest 
root"  in  Germany.  It  is  there,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  most  notable  of  American 
dancers  have  gained  the  highest  recogni- 
tion. Says  Mr.  Bell  in  Appletons  Maga- 
zine : 

"  Miss  Isidora  Duncan,  for  instance,  who 
was  an  all  but  total  failure  here,  has  her 
own  theater  and  lyceum  in  Diisseldorf, 
where  she  reigns  as  a  sort  of  high  priestess 
of  her  art.  Miss  Loie  Fuller,  too,  had  to 
found  her  success  in  this  country  on  her 
European  triumphs,  and  Miss  St.  Denis, 
r  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  compara- 
tively limited  audiences  in  New  York  last 
winter,  has  entered  on  a  long  engagement 
in  Europe,  where  she  is  already  meeting 
with  the  recognition  her  beautiful  achieve- 
ment deserves." 


The  performances  ol  such  modern  danc- 
es .ire  mentioned  above,  says  Mr.  Bell, 
hievethe  rank  of  artistic  dem- 
onstrations of  an  emotion  or  an  episode  in 
much  the  game  manner  as  does  a  picture, 

ii,  or  musical  composition,  and  so  be 


MISS  ISIDORA    Dl'NCAN, 

In  one  of  her  dances  illustrating  the  "  Rubaiyat"  of 
Omar  Khayyam. 


rorthy  to  be  classed  as   works  of  art."     We   read  further: 
"Th  omplished  by  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  dancer 

i  led    I.,   the  appeal  of  the  musician 

•    i  adence  and   emphasis   in 

•In   other  feels  it  in  sound,  and 

■  the   individual   in  the  same  quality 

or  ma    nol  I"    told  by  either  art,  but 


it  is  quite  superfluous  to  the  achievement,  and  if  it  is  included 
becomes  merely  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  series  of  lovely  move- 
ments or  exquisite  sounds.  Dancing  to  music  is  always  more  de- 
lightful than  either  alone,  because  more  senses  are  pleased  at  once 
and  because  additional  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  harmony  of 
sound  and  motion  and  their  action  and  reaction  on  one  another; 
this  third  harmony  is  the  reason  of  the  great  pleasure  afforded  by 
the  spectacle  ot  two  or  more  persons  dancing  together.  Indeed, 
ii  rarely  happens  that  these  two  pleasures  can  be  dissociated, 
since  the  emotion  which  finds  expression  in  song  is  apt  to  seek 
other  forms  of  expression,  even  if  only  by  marking  time  ;  a  crowd 
sways  in  unison  with  a  stirring  air,  and  a  jaded  regiment  pulls 
itself  together  and  marches  in  time  when  the  band  strikes  up." 

Mr.  Bell  describes  the  dances  of  "Miss  H.  J.,  a  young  Phila- 
delphian  artist  "  whose  inspiration  and  attire  are  derived  from  the 
Japanese.  No  music  accompanies  her  dancing  because  none  has 
been  found  ".exactly  fitted  to  her  conceptions."  She  performs  in 
a  darkened  drawing-room.  She  suggests,  says  the  writer,  "im- 
pressions in  a  rhythmical  sequence,  movements  forming,  dissolv- 
ing, and  re-forming  into  momentary  pictures  in  the  soft  candle- 
light." Something  of  the  burden  placed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  of  these  dances  in  divining  the  purposes  of  the  per- 
former may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  "Miss  H.  J."  in  de- 
scribing her  intent  in  her  "  Dance  of  the  Creation."     She  says  : 

"  In  the  'Dance  of  the  Creation  '  I  had  the  idea  of  a  mural  deco- 
ration in  movement— as  far  removed  from  Miss  Duncan's  dances 
as  the  Greeks  were  from  the  Japanese  in  their  conceptions  of  art 
—  conventionalizing  each  pose  to  its  least  expression,  making  of  it 
a  symbol.     The  first  movement  shows  Earth,  projected  from  the 

glance  of  Buddha,  reading  in  the  lightning 
the  message  of  Creation,  Destruction,  and 
Death.  With  complete  acceptance  of  the 
decree  she  vows  her  children  to  the  sword 
— the  emblem  of  battle,  by  means  of  which 
the  tyranny  of  the  senses  is  vanquished  and 
destroyed,  and  the  soul  liberated  is  able  to 
return  to  Buddha. 

"  The  next  is  the  Coming  of  Man.  Blind- 
ly he  questions  the  Infinite  for  the  reason 
of  his  creation.  He  receives  no  reply,  but 
his  awakening  perceptions  are  challenged 
by  the  cry  of  the  senses.  He  plunges  into 
battle,  fights,  receives  his  death-blow,  and 
falls.  Not  till  the  death  of  the  senses 
come  perfect  consciousness,  the  true  vision 
of  the  Infinite,  and  the  perception  of  man's 
relation  to  God. 

"  In  the  last  movement  the  Earth  Moth- 
er repassed  without  the  sword,  a  promise 
of  the  higher  forms  to  come." 

It  would  seem,  comments  Mr.  Bell, as  if 
no  movements  could  convey  these  ideas  to 
a  spectator,  "  but  it  was  done,  tho  no  words 
of  mine  can  give  any  impression  of  how  it 
was  done,  as  no  words  can  render  the  effect 
upon  the  hearer  of  some  poignant  passage 
of  Wagner ;  yet  one  felt  it  keenly  and 
deeply." 

The  dances  of  Miss  St.  Denis  are  of  two 
kinds,  descriptive  and  symbolic.  The  one 
that  made  the  deepest  impression  when 
this  dancer  appeared  in  New  York  last 
winter,  tho  its  conception  and  effect  were 
much  simpler  than  the  one  described 
above,  is  called  the  "  Cobra  dance."  in  which  Miss  St.  Denis  sim- 
ulates the  moods  and  movements  of  serpents.  We  quote  from 
Mr.  Bell's  account : 

"Casting  off  an  enveloping  mantle,  .Miss  St  Penis  reveals  her 
arms  clasped  over  her  bosom  and  shoulders.  On  the  fore  and  lit- 
tle fingers  of  each  hand  are  large  rings,  each  of  a  single  brilliant 
stone.     Thus  equipped  her  slender  brown  arms  suggest  a  pair  of 
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the  deadly  serpents  of  India.  Standing  erect,  kneeling,  crouch- 
ing, lying  on  the  ground,  site  simulates  with  her  hands  and  arms 
the  movements  of  a  couple  of  snakes  writhing  up  and  down  her 
body,  righting,  making  love,  wreathing  and  twining  in  a  thousand 
sinuous  coils  till  the  primitive  human  horror  of  the  reptile  almost 
culminates  in  the  shudder 
which  would  be  evoked  In- 
die sight  of  the  creatures 
themselves. 

"All  Miss  St.  Denis's 
most  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses are  achieved  by  this 
power  of  sustained,  con- 
tinuous, rippling  move- 
ment, which  produces  on 
one's  senses  exactly  the 
effect  of  the  progress  of  a 
serpent.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  reptile  advances 
by  holding  on  to  the  ground 
with  the  edge  of  its  belly 
scales,  to  the  extremities 
of  each  of  which  are  at- 
tached the  tips  of  a  pair  of 
ribs;  but  so  bewilderingly 
complicated  are  its  lateral 
and  other  movements  in 
every  possible  direction 
that  this  simple  action  is 
disguised  until  it  becomes 
all  but  indistinguishable 
except  to  a  close  observer 
and  when  the  animal  is 
moving  very  slowly  and 
directly.  It  is  precisely  by 
this  process  of  elaboration 
of  a  number  of  simultane- 
ous movements  that  Miss 
St.    Denis     produces    her 

effects.     Add  to  this  a  beautifully  proportioned  and  lithe  figure 
and  you  have  an  ensemble  of  extraordinary  charm  and  grace." 


Photo  by  Alice  Boughtan. 


"KAPHA"    (MISS    ST.    DENIS), 


In  the  pose  of  the  preliminary  incantation  to  "  Radha,"  or  dance  of  the  senses.  It  is  a 
symbolic  dance,  employing  such  properties  as  flowers,  wine,  etc.,  all  the  senses  being  e.\- 
prest  through  the  medium  of  waving  hands  and  woven  paces. 


WHAT  WATCHMEN    TELL    US    OF  THE 
MORNING   IN    MUSIC. 

WHAT  the  music  of  to-morrow  will  be  is  a  stimulating  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  thinks  it  will  return  to 
something  of  the  "  beauty  of  form  and  richness  of  expression"  of 
the  classicists;  while  Mr.  Lawrence  Oilman  believes  it  will  engage 
itself  in  the  search  "for  a  still  more  intimate,  luminous,  and  elo- 
quent means  of  restoring  to  us  that  sense  of  the  invisible  which 
music,  preeminently  among  the  arts,  is  fitted  to  convey."  Evi- 
dently the  latter  writer  thinks  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  what 
will  happen  the  day  after  to-morrow,  for  he  declares  that  the 
"  characteristic  phases  of  musical  art  are  becoming,  it  would  seem, 
of  shorter  and  shorter  duration,"  since  "music  is.  in  its  present 
estate,  the  most  fluid,  the  most  mercurial,  of  esthetic  phenomena." 
Much  more  conservative  in  his  method  of  treatment  is  Mr.  Mason 
in  the  introductory  chapter  to  his  recent  work  on  "The  Romantic 
Composers."  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn.  Chopin,  Ber- 
lioz, and  Liszt  are  the  men  he  studies  :  and  through  them  he  notes 
how  the  "  potentialities  for  vivid  and  detailed  expression  have 
been  permanently  raised  by  the  subjective  intentness  of  the  mod- 
ern temperament."  The  work  still  to  be  done  is.  to  his  view,  some- 
thing of  the  following  nature  : 

"  It  remains  for  future  composers  to  make  a  new  synthesis  of  all 
these  novel  elements,  and  without  sacrificing  their  vividness  to 
impose  upon  them  the  ultimate  integrity  of  impression  which  at 
present  they  too  often  lack.  A  classical  unity  and  beauty  must 
supervene  upon  our  romantic  multiplicity  and  interesting  confu- 
sion. Expression,  without  losing  the  minuteness  that  modern 
speculation  has  gained  for  it,  must  regain  something  of  the 
classical  serenity." 


Mr.  Oi  man,  however,  in  his  new  volume,  entitled  "The  Music 
ofTo-mo  row,"  expects  to  find  ever  deeper  soul  itionsinthe 

cadences   that  are   to   ;issum<-    the  as<  endency  in  the  immediate 
future     Their  harbingers  are  theyounger  1  school,  to  whose 

modernity  "  even   the    mo- 
lity   oi    Strauss  is   be- 
come  ...   a    little    out- 
moded."   "  That  nine-days' 
harmonic  wonder  of  a  dec- 
ade a-^o,"  says  Mr.  Gilman 
(protesting     at    the    same 
time  that  he  speak !   without 
the  slightest  wish  to  pro- 
voke the  conservative  or  to 
divert    the    frivolous    and 
the  i/ase),  "  the  conflicting 
tonalities  at  the  end  of '  Ein 
Heldenleben.'     falls      up- 
on the  ear  of  our  day  with 
an  effect  as  little  stimula- 
ting as  that  of   a  conven- 
tional cadence ;    and    the 
luxuriant     chromatics     of 
'Tristan  and  Isolde  '—with 
which  the  history  of  music 
turned  a  memorable  page — 
sound    almost    elementary 
in    comparison    with     the 
procedures   of  the  young- 
er  French  school."     Two 
figures    representing     this 
movement  are  singled  out 
for  special  mention.      One 
of  these,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Loefrler,  is  a  resident  of  Boston.     Of  the 
general  character  of  the  music  of  to-morrow  Mr.  Oilman  writes 
as  follows : 

"Strauss  represents,  it  would  appear,  a  declining  impulse — the 
impulse  toward  an  incessant  exploitation  of  the  dynamic  element 
in  life.  There  is  another  and  more  enduring  impulse— that  which 
urges  us  to  listen,  not  for  the  echoes  of  passional  and  adventurous 
conflict,  but  for  the  vibrations  of  the  spirit  beneath.  Even  in  our 
own  day  there  are  tone  poets  who.  like  Turgenef,  'weave  great 
romances  out  of  what  did  not  happen  '  ;  musicians  who  are  sympa- 
thetic kinsmen  of  such  spiritual  adventurers  as  Mr.  Maeterlinck 
and  Mr.  Yeats  in  the  common  and  significant  reaction  against 
those  who  are  ever,  in  Mr.  Arthur  Walkley's  vivacious  phrase, 
'on  the  prowl  for  "documents"  '  ;  who  dwell  upon  the  confines  of 
a  crepuscular  world  whose  every  phase  is  full  of  subtle  portent, 
and  who  are  convinced  that  'there  are  in  man  many  regions  more 
fertile,  more  profound,  and  more  interesting  than  those  of  his  rea- 
son or  his  intelligence.'  The  temperament  and  ideals  of  Mr. 
Maeterlinck,  most  representative  and  insatiable  of  modern  mystics, 
find  a  partial  analog,  for  example,  in  the  music  of  Charles  Martin 
Loefrler — a  cosmopolitan  in  his  art  as  in  his  life,  whose  concern 
with  the  things  that  are  actual  and  present  in  the  world  of  the 
imagination  is  almost  wholly  negligible  :  who  evokes  in  his  art  a 
beauty,  an  emotion,  which  issue  from 

'  A   limn.-  dream-heavy  land, 

A   mure  dream-heavy  hour 

than  this.  .  .  . ' 

and  whose  inspiration  comes  to  him  tinged  with  the  remoteness 
and  the  fascination  of  aspiritual  solitude.  And  in  France  there  is 
Claude  Debussy,  the  subtlest  temperament  in  European  music, 
who  is  employing  his  luminous  and  recondite  art  in  the  weaving 
of  a  hesitant  mysticism  into  designs  of  impalpable  and  iridescent 
beauty.  These  are  only  several,  as  they  are  the  most  eminent,  of 
those  dreamers  and  poets  who  are  voicing  a  spirit  that  is  abroad 
among  the  arts  and  among  those  whose  thought  is  both  sensitive 
and  profound.  For  them,  as  George  Russell  himself  a  mystic 
of  exquisite  temper)  has  said  revealingly  of  Mr.    Veats's  poetic 
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personages,  'even  in  the  swaying  of  a  hand  or  the  dropping  of  hair 
there  is  less  suggestion  of  individual  action  than  of  a  divinity  liv- 
ing within,  shaping  an  elaborate  beauty  in  a  dream  of  its  own  de- 
light .  .  .'  And  what  he  says  further  is  not  less  applicable  to  that 
iency  in  modern  music  in  which  I  like  to  descry  an  augury  for 
the  future.  'Other  poets,' he  observes,  have  written  of  a  wisdom 
overshadowing  man  and  speaking  through  his  lips,  or  a  will  work- 
in-;  within  the  human  will,  but  I  think  that  in  this  poetry  we  find 
for  the  first  time  the  revelation  of  the  spirit  as  the  weaver  of 
beauty."' 

FORWARD   MOVEMENT   OF   ESPERANTO. 

ESPERANTO  seems  not  only  to  be  "  in  the  air,"  but  on  the 
point  of  alighting  upon  the  earth.  If  signs  do  not  fail, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  propaganda  is  discernible  in  pub- 
lishing quarters.  For  some  weeks  various  organs  of  the  religious 
press  have  been  publishing  a  primer  in  Esperanto  for  beginners, 
and  now,  in  the  issue  of  The  North  American  Review  for  Decem- 
ber 7,  we  see  the  announcement  that  this  weighty  and  influential 

review  will  print  another. 
Its  reason  for  doing  this 
service  to  the  new  lan- 
guage is  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing "  its  practicability 
for  ordinary  commercial 
usage,"  assured,  it  be- 
lieves, "  of  the  ease  of 
acquirement,"  owing,  as 
the  London  Spectator  re- 
marks, "  to  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  grammar  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  vo- 
cabulary." The  proof 
of  the  utility  of  Espe- 
ranto has  been  demon- 
strated in  a  number  of 
instances,  we  are  shown 
in  an  article  by  Prof. 
George  Macloskie,  of 
Princeton  University,  in 
another  part  of  the  same 
issue  of  The  Review. 
Speaking  of  those  who  are  already  employers  of  the  new  lingua 
franca  he  says : 

"  Remembering  that  some  .  .  .  are  grandly  idealistic  and  poet- 
ical in  their  contact  with  this  subject.  I  must  confess  that  most  of 
the  crowd  are  only  commonplace  people  who  fancy  that  the  inter- 
national tongue  can  be  of  service  one  way  or  other.  Of  this  sort 
1  suppose  are  the  army  and  navy  officers,  who  hope  to  find  it  use- 
ful in  their  relations,  friendly  or  otherwise,  with  outsiders;  and 
the  London  business  people  and  county  councils,  who  are  spread- 
ing it  through  the  schools  with  small  regard  for  its  idealism;  and 
the  worthy  Roman  Catholic  friends,  like  the  French  priests,  who 
are  said  to  be  turning  the  Gospel  of  Mark  into  Esperanto;  and 
men  like  Editor  Peltier  of  Tours,  and  Dr.  O'Connor  of  London, 
who  ellent  text-book  is  used  by  many  of  us.     These  have 

n  publishing  a 'Catholic  Esperanto,' for  religious  purposes, 
and  wen-  recently  commended  by  the  Pope  lor  their  service. 
'I'll  nenl   contains  a  recommendation  of  the  language 

ul  In  missionaries  who  are  scattered  afar,  and  who  are  now 
able  to  communicate  only  by  writing  in  Latin.  On  seeing  this 
notice  it  occurred  t<>  me  that  it  would  be  good  for  our  Protestant 
mi  es  if  we  had  a  portion  ol  the  Gospels  Esperantized,  so 

tii. u  they  and  their  assistants,  always  having  the  Gospels  in  their 

maculars,  mighl  easily  learn   the  hngVO  lor  mutual   correspond- 

I)i    W'lici  iv,  tin-   Indian  missionary,  informs  me  that  mis- 

already  using  it  for  corresponding  with 

■     is  a  utilitarian   me 

mmunication  h;  made  in  some  quarters,  it  evi 


LUDWIG   L.   ZAMENHOF, 

Inventor  of  Esperanto. 


dently  appears  to  its  advocates  time  to  emphasize  the  idealism  at 
the  base  of  the  movement.  Dr.  Zamenhof,  the  inventor  of  the 
speech,  who  insisted  at  the  first  congress,  which  assembled  at  Bou- 
logne, that  only  the  utility  of  the  language  should  be  emphasized, 
dwelt  upon  this  other  phase  of  the  subject  at  the  second  con- 
gress of  Esperantists,  held  recently.  We  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  his  address: 

"To  the  indifferent  world  Esperanto  can  be  only  a  matter  of 
practical  utility.  Every  one  who  uses  Esperanto  or  who  works  in 
its  behalf  is  an  Esperantist ;  and  every  Esperantist  has  a  perfect 
right  to  see  in  Esperanto  merely  a  language,  simple,  unemotional, 
calculated  to  be  understood  by  all  the  nations,  like  the  marine 
signal  code,  tho  more  perfect.  These  Esperantists  will  probably 
not  come  to  our  congresses,  or  else  they  will  come  only  for  pur- 
poses of  practical  explanation  or  for  a  cold  discussion  of  purely 
linguistic  and  academic  questions;  they  will  take  no  part  in  our 
joy  and  enthusiasm,  which  to  them  will  perhaps  seem  naive  and 
childlike.  But  those  Esperantists  who  have  joined  our  movement 
not  only  with  their  heads,  but  also  with  their  hearts,  will  always 
particularly  feel  and  value  the  inner  idea  of  Esperanto;  they  will 
not  be  afraid  to  be  mockingly  called  Utopians  by  the  world,  or  to 
have  national  chauvinists  attack  their  ideal  as  tho  it  were  a  crime. 
They  will  be  proud  of  the  name 'utopian.'  Every  new  congress 
will  strengthen  their  love  for  the  underlying  idea  of  Esperantism, 
ana  little  by  little  our  annual  congresses  will  become  a  continual 
feast  of  humanity  and  of  human  brotherhood." 

With  an  apparent  sympathy  for  the  "  idealistic  "  view  of  Dr. 
Zamenhof,  The  North  American  Review,  editorially,  expresses  its 
surprize  that  he  refused  to  sound  this  note  at  the  beginning  of  his 
crusade.  How  the  world  has  suffered  through  the  lack  of  such  a 
universal  language  it  points  out  as  follows  : 

"It  is  an  indubitable  fact  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  among 
primitive  beings  and  savage  tribes,  to  the  present  days  of  com- 
parative enlightenment,  practically  all  strife  has  arisen  from  a 
determination  of  one  part  of  the  race  to  force  the  acceptance  by 
another  of  an  unfamiliar  language,  a  strange  religion,  or  both. 
Wars  without  number  have  resulted  from  the  mere  difficulty  of 
reaching  an  understanding  through  a  mutually  intelligible  means 
of  communication.  Even  as  late  as  the  past  century,  as  frankly 
conceded  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  ignorance  in  men  of  different  races  of  one  an- 
other's true  beliefs,  and  inability  to  make  comprehensible  exposi- 
tion, have  constituted  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of 
religious  progression." 

Surveying  the  most  recent  significant  events  in  the  history  of 
Esperanto  The  Review  continues  : 

"Two  years  ago,  or  more,  the  far-seeing  Pope  Pius  X.  testified 
his  appreciation  of  this  vital  condition  by  conferring  his  benedic- 
tion upon  all  Esperantists  and  their  cause,  and  during  the  recent 
congress  he  authorized  the  celebration  of  a  mass  in  Esperanto 
in  a  church  of  Geneva.  On  the  same  Sunday  services  in  Espe- 
ranto were  conducted  in  a  Protestant  church,  affording,  wrote  the 
frenchman  Rend  de  Saussure. 'a  very  uncommon  spectacle — the 
simultaneous  Catholic  mass  and  Protestant  services,  in  the  same 
language,  enabling  the  people  to  choose  between  the  preaching  of 
an  English  clergyman  and  a  Spanish  priest.'  And  after  the  serv- 
ices, in  the  parks  and  on  the  quays  of  Geneva,  'all  fraternized 
cordially,  forgetting  for  a  little  while  all  of  those  things  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  set  them  apart.  In 
more  than  one  spot  I  saw  happy  groups  made  up  of  priests  and 
freethinkers,  of  socialists  and  military  men.  All  these  people 
chatted  jraily  together,  as  tho  suddenly  awp.re  of  the  fact  that, 
before  being  priests  or  socialists  or  soldiers,  they  were  men.  And 
1  said  to  myself  as  I  looked  at  them,  surely  these  few  days  passed 
together  must  result  in  a  great  lesson  in  tolerance  of  all  for  all. 
Viewing  these  impressive  indications  and  having  in  mind  that  the 
thousand  enthusiastic  members  of  the  conference  represented 
twenty-eight  distinct  nationalities  from  Iceland  to  Peru,  Mr.  Boirac, 
the  famous  French  educator  [and  Academician],  declared, 'The 
consequences  of  Esperanto, so  far  as  concerns  the  future  progress 
of  humanity,  will  be  hardly  less  important  than  those  that  followed 
the  invention  of  printing.'  " 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  two  poems  following,  "The  Prayer  of  the 
Poet"  and  "The  Merman  and  the  Seraph,"  were 
awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  compe- 
tition established  by  Poet  Lore  (Boston).  The 
general  criticism  made  by  the  editors  on  the  two 
hundred  or  more  poems  submitted  to  that  magazine 
is  that  "our  younger  poets  lack  originality  of  theme 
and  evermess  of  workmanship." 

The  Prayer  of  the   Poet. 

By  Curtis  Hidden   Pack. 

I. 

Oh,  could  I  speak! 
When  I  have  won  some  hard  rock-guarded  peak 
Of  life  and  vision,  then  in  ringing  song 

To  speak  new  thought  out  strong — 

In  rock-hewn  words  to  tell 
With  roughly  rhythmic  spell 
The  grandeur  and  the  mystery  of  things, 

The  passion  and  the  agony  of  life, 
The  glory  of  our  conquerings — 

The  glory  even  of  unconquering  strife; 

The  wonder  of  the  universe, 
From  every  meanest  blade  that  cuts  the  sod 
To  the  great  star-domed  temple  of  our  God, 

Pulsing  with  restless,  unknown  force — 

But  most,  of  man's  strong  life,  that  would  be  all 
And  grasp  the  universe;    that  climbs  to  fall 
And  falls  to  rise  and  climb  and  fall  again; 

And  of  man's  heart,  that  bears  the  biting  pain 
Of  love  imperfect,  and  forever  strives 
Toward  perfect  love,  and  by  that  striving  lives; 

And  of  man's  thought,  that  seeks  to  know  the  why 
And  fails,  and  seeks  again; 

and  of   the   soul, 
That  strives  to  be  its  infinite  self  again 
And  beats  against  its  finite  walls  in  vain. 
Oh,  could  I  rightly  speak! — this,  this  I  seek — 
God,  gra/it  this  of  thy  infinite  strength,  tho  I  am 
finite,  weak. 

II. 

Oh,  could  I  sing!   .   .   . 
From  moments  of  deep  insight  could  I  bring 
The  vision  back,  and  through  inspired  verse 

The  harmony  rehearse — 

In  music  to  confine 
The  melody  divine. 
The  beauty  and  the  glory  of  all  things. 

The  passion  swallowing  up  the  agony. 
The  rolling  world  that  sings. 

And  at  its  inmost  heart,  God's  harmony — 

His  throbbing  rhythmic  life  in  all: 
In  all  our  life,  in  Nature's  life  as  well — 
Nay,  in  what  we  call  dead  too  He  may  dwell, 

For  what  is  death,  but  Life  in  thrall? 

0  glorious  joy! — to  feel  within  our  life 
The  pulse  of  that  great  Force,  unresting,  rife 
With  ever  new  creation; 

from  above 
To  catch  some  living  spark  of  that  great  Love 
And  know  that  love  imperfect,  dearly  bought, 
Is  worth  the  price,  and  priceless  .  .  . 

with  our  thought 
To  grasp  at  infinite  Truth,  and  miss  the  whole 
Yet  break  off  true-formed  crystals — 

till  the  soul 
Sees  all,  through  symbols  .   .   .  and  in  ecstasy 
Of  perfect  moments  lives  Eternity. 
Oh,  could  I  catch  this  true  world-rhythm,  and  sing 
God  grant  it! — His  sweet   music   at   the  heart  of 
everything! 

III. 

Then  should  I  be  the  poet — God's  true  seer, 
His  prophet,  telling  of  himself  to  men! 
A  Milton,  or  a  Goethe,  sent  again 
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The  obligor,  however,  reserves  the  nght  to  pay  on  February  first,  ir>i2,  or  on  the  first  day  of  February  of  any 
ensuing  year  by  giving  the  holder  six  months'  notice  of  such  intended  payment. 

THESE    CERTIFICATES    ARE    THE   MOST    DESIRABLE 
CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT  EVER  OFFERED 

TO   THE   PUBLIC 

In  security  they  rank  with  Government,  State  and  Municipal  bonds  and  pay  a  much 
higher  rate  of  interest. 

Do  not  confound  these  certificates  with  other  so-called  real  (.-state  securities  and  deben- 
tures. The  securities  here  offered  are  in  fact  first  mortgages  deposited  with  this  Company 
upon  high  class  property  in  New  York  City  only,  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  uncertain 
earnings  of  a  company  operating  in  real  estate. 

Those  who  prefer  can  obtain  guaranteed  first  mortgages  of  any  desired  amount  and 
have  f'etn  trans/erred  and  take  possession  of  tAi  m. 

Write  us  to-day  for  full  particulars,  stating  probable  am  cunt  you  would  like  to  invest. 

ADDRESS:  INVESTMENT  DEPARTMENT  H 

TITLE   GUARANTEE   AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

Capital  and  Surplus.  $11,000,000 
176  Broadway.  Manhattan,  or  175  R,en\sen  Street    Brooklyn.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 

in  the  Literary  Digest  is  particularly  well  placed.  We  know  of  no  better  circulation 
value  in  the  magazine  field  for  conservative  investment  announcements.  Securities  ad- 
vertising under  most  favorable  conditions  is  largely  educational.  Your  first  announce- 
ment finds  but  few  immediate  replies  or  direct  sales.     Our  circulation  includes 

45,000  Business  Men  2?^e&W?K?ooe     31,100  Physicians 
32,500  Lawyers  15,500  Bankers 

It  is  undoubtedly  good  circulation  and  the  real  quality  is  readily  proven  by  a  mail- 
ing list  which  includes 
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Yearly  Subscriptions. 


That  is,  practically  our  total  distribution  throughout  the  year  is  among  the  same  families. 

The  probable  investors  are  unquestionably  here,  and  the  direct  mailing  to  so  large 
a  percentage  of  yearly  subscribers  is  extremely  valuable  to  you. 

Very  few  are  ready  to  respond  to  your  first  advertisement,  and  the  cumulative  value 
and  interest  you  can  build  up  among  150.000  families  when  you  are  given  the  privilege 
through  our  advertising  columns  of  addressing  a  special  letter  to  them  each  week  or 
month  for  one  year  should  make  us  one  of  the  most  profitable  mediums  on  your  list. 

Rate  90  cents  per  agate  line. 

THE  LITERARY   DIGEST 


Readers  of  The  Literart  Diciest  ure  nskotl  to  mention  the  publican  .1  when  writing  t"  advertisers. 
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COLUMNS      OPEN       TO      CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENT        ANNOUNCEMENTS         ONLY 


" -""*"*.       - 
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Snbesit  in 
6%  Montis; 

2$ageb  on  tfje  Otonerafjip  of 
J^cto  ||ork  Cteal  Estate 


\^_/HE  ideal    investment    combines    security, 
&       j  stability,  certain  earning   power  and  cash 
^^^  availability.       A-R-E   SIX'S   offer    you 
these   essentials   of    the    ideal    investment.       They 
can  pay,  htwe  paid  and  do  pay  6*  while  pro- 
viding   every    desired   element    of   safety,    together 
with  cash  availability.     The  money  received  from 
their  sale  is  invested  in  the  actual  ownership  of  such 
property  as  in  itself    is   recognized   as  affording  the 
best    security,  and  assures  ample  and    certain  profit 
from    which    to     pay    the    6^    guaranteed  —  selected 
New    York  real    estate.      These  bonds  are  offered    in 
two  forms : 

0  Coupon  2*onb£f  —  for  income 
fltbtSUllCIll  purchasable  at  par  in  mul- 
tiples ol  §H«l;  interest  payable  semi-an- 
nually by  coupons  attached;  maturing  in 
ten  years  and  meanwhile  subject  to 
■withdrawal  on  interest  payment  dates 
after  two  years,  at  the  option  of  the 
owner. 

6$  Hctumulattbe  2?onbs — for  in- 
come funblllQ — purchasable  on  install- 
ment! daring  10,  IS  or  20  years  and  ena- 
bling the  person  without  capital  available 
for  income  investment  to  accumulate  a 
definite  capital  in  a  given  time  by  simply 
investing  each  year  the  equivalent  of  an 
ordinary  interest  on  the  amount  desired. 
This  form  also  carries  cash  values  after 
two  years.  The  yearly  payment  rates  per 
11,000  Bond  are:  10  year  term,  $71.57; 
15-year  term,  $40.53;  20-year  term,  $25.65. 

XF  you  are  not  satisfied  with  3£  or  4#  we  want  to 
send  you  full  information  concerning  our  prop- 
osition. There  is  nothing  new  or  experimental 
in  this  offer.  We  have  been  paying  fyi  to  thousands 
of  investors  the  country  over  for  nineteen  years.  There 
is  nothing  sensational  in  this  proposition.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  safely  investing  your  money  instead  of 
safely  loaning  it.  Other  institutions  loan  your  money 
and  share  the  interest  with  you;  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company  does  not  loan  your  money  but  invests 
it  directly  in  business  to  gain  business  profits  and  shares 
these  profits  with  you  to  the  extent  of  6!?.  These  Bonds 
are  secured  by  Assets  of  $8,364,909.97,  including  a 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  $1,285,047.03. 

If  you  are  interested  in  saving  money  or  in  investing 
money  already  saved,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  these  Bonds  and  the  business  upon 
Which  they  are  bused.  Write  for  our  literature  giving 
full  information  regarding  A-R-E  SIX'S,  including 
map  of  New  York  City. 

Sbnedcan  deal  Estate  Company 

714  Dun    Building,  290   Broadway,  New  York 


I  v    I  tli  'I  make*  nn  I  burns  its 

urrtt 

Willi  NO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKC  OR  ODOR.    I  rsrj  I 
I  ak  '•(    'i     bi  slsctri- 

■  I"  r   Hi  in    k-       ■     ii*.       \ 

Over  LOO  li  rj  loiup 

AstntsV    nirri  Kverywhsrt. 
Tlllltknl  in. Ill  in,      O'JK   tth  tii.,l>uibo,U. 


To  speak  his  truth  out,  rhythmical  and  clear; 
To  make  our  knowl  dom,  and  our  verse 

Music,   the  essence  of  the  universe. 

Then,  then  once  more  should  be  exprest  in  full 

What  now  we  only  feel 
SurpassinK  beauty,  truth  made  beautiful  .    .    . 

O  God,  I  humbly  kneel  .   .   . 

Epilog. 
Yet,  if  this  highest  part  be  not  for  me, 
Oh,  let  the  poet  come,  and  let  me  be 

His  John  the  Baptist,  to  prepare  his  way  .   .  . 

Orifhermn  le  in  this  our  day, 

Too  hard  and  faithless,  only  let  me  be 

His  Simeon,  and  prolong  life's  niggard  lease 
To  see  his  face,  and  know  that  it  is  he, 

To  touch  his  forehead,  and  depart  in  peace. 


Win 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

1  t-  i  use. 

I  |.r.  ivul 

\.  isiiii.  a  i  •>..  i  H  -    i  uh  si.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Merman  and  the  Seraph. 

By  William  Benjamin  Smith. 

I. 
Deep  the  sunless  seas  amid, 
Far  from  Man,  from  Angel  hid, 
Where  the  soundless  tides  are  rolled 
Over  Ocean's  treasure-hold. 
With  dragon  eye  and  heart  of  stone, 
The  ancient  Merman  mused  alone. 

II. 
And  ay  his  arrowed  Thoughts  he  wings 
Straight  at  the  inmost  core  of  things — 
As  mirrored  in  his  Magic  glass 
The  lightning-footed  Ages  pass, — 
And  knows  nor  joy  nor  Earth's  distress, 
But  broods  on  Everlastingess. 

' '  Thoughts  thatl  ove  not.t'ioughts that  hat  enot, 
Thoughts  that  Age  and  Change  awa.t  not. 
All  unfeeling, 
All  revealing, 
Scorning  height's  and  depth's  concealing. 
These  be  mine — and  these  alone!" — 
Saith  the  Merman's  heart  of  stone. 

III. 
Flashed  a  radiance  far  and  nigh 
As  from  the  vertex  of  the  sky, — 
Lo!  a  Maiden  beauty-bright 
And  mantled  with  mysterious  might 
Of  every  power,  below,  above, 
That  weaves  resistless  spell  of  Love. 

IV. 
Through  the  weltering  waters  cold 
Shot  the  sheen  of  silken  gold; 
Quick  the  frozen  Heart  below 
Kindled  in  the  amber  glow; 
Trembling  Heavenward  Nekkan  yearned, 
Rose  to  where  the  Glory  burne  I. 

"Deeper,  bluer  than  the  skies  are, 
Dreaming  meres  of  morn  thine  eyes  are: 

All  that  brightens 

Smile  or  heightens 
Charm  is  thine,  all  life  enlightens, 
Thou  art  all  the  soul's  desire" — 
Sang  the  Merman's  Heart  of  fire. 

"Wo  thee,  Nekkan  I     Ne'er  was  given 

Thee  to  walk  the  ways  of  heaven; 
Vain   the   vision, 
Pate's  derision, 

Thee  that   raps  to  realms  clysian, 
Path      ill  te" — 

Quired  the  at  nue  divine. 

V. 

Pii 

«1 . 
VI. 

'it ; 
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MORTGAGES. 

Life  Insurance! 
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Stocks 
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THERE  ARE 


TO  INVEST 


MONEY 


WHICH  IS  BEST? 


When  vou  read  our  booklet, 
"Hints  and  Helps  to  Investors," 
you  will  he  able  to  exercise  that 
judgment  necessary  to  the  selection 
of  an  investment  both  safe  and 
profitable. 

Years  of  training  as  bankers  has 
given  us  keen  insight  into  invest- 
ment values  and  opportunities. 

We  now  offer  a  Railroad  bond 
investment   of  unusual    merit    at   a 

price  yielding  5/4%'      Ful1  data 
upon  request. 

A.  N.  Chandler  &  Co. 

BANKERS 
III   Broadway  The  Bourse 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 


"Hints  and  Kelps  to  investors"  is 
a  study  of  investments  well  worth 
reading.  It  may  be  had  by  sending 
your  name  and  address,  which,  for 
convenience,  may  be  written  on  the 
margin  of  this  page  and  mailed  to  us. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE? 

We  mean  r\  I>au«TipTnp  Dnplteator  that  ideal  aneiataflJti 
always  randy  to  quickly  make  100  ooptaa  from  I'm 
written  and  60  copies  from  typewritten  original. 

duplicator  cap  sixe  (piinta  8  3-4\13 
■  $.ViHt  but  we  do 
money   untilyou  nreaatisfied,  m 
ested  jn?*t  9  rite  us  t->  send  it  on  10  l»ay»* 
Trial    Without     l>rpo»it.        Th.u's     f»ir 
enough  isn't  it? 

rVlii  r.  Dan  Da  nil  win  i  Oka. 

l)au«  Hide-.,  It  I  John  M.,  New  lork 

INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  list  of 

■w  r   1,000  I  liureli.'s  iiMti,;  our  pops. 
Banltar]  Cotnmaafon  Out  lit  <  .> 
.'iitii   "•ircet.  Bocheateis  v.  V 


:  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adverUMnv 
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He  dreams  the  vanished  Vision  o'er, 
Hears  anew  the  starry  chime, 
Ponders  ay  Eternal    I 

"Thoughts  that   hi  that  fear  not, 

Thoughts  that  Man  ami  Demon  veer  not, 
Times  unending 
i  !i  >mpreheni  i 
Space  and   worlds  of  worlds   is 
Tip  ine     but  thei  e 

Sighs  1 1  it-  Merman's  heart  of 

— From  Poet  Lor*  (Autumn  number). 


PERSONAL. 

(ien.  KoImtI  K.  I.ee. — The  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  which  will  be  celebrated 
January  19,  is  discust  editorially  in  the  January 
Outlook,  and  a  series  of  articles  on  the  famous 
Confederate  leader  are  published  in  the  body  of  the 
same  number.  One  of  these,  by  E.  V.  Valentine. 
the  sculptor,  narrates  some  entertaining  personal 
stories  of  the  General.  A  few  years  after  the  war 
Mr.  Valentine  was  commissioned  to  make  a  bust  of 
Lee,  and  in  the  course  of  his  labors  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  many  of  the  General's  character- 
istics.    A  part  of  his  observations  are  here  quoted  : 

The  day  of  my  arrival  the  General  walked  with 
me  up  into  the  town.     Stopping  at  a  store  where  he 
espied  an  acquaintance  (Mr.  Archibald  Alexander), 
he  said,  "Mr.  Archie,  here  is  a  young  gentleman  from 
Richmond   who  has   come   to  make   a  bust   of  me. 
I  wish  you  would  sit  for  him." 

All  such  iokes  could  but  be  reassuring  to  me,  and 
I  began  to  feel  less  dread  at  being  closeted  for  days 
with  this  great  man.   ...... 

After  the  sittings  began  we  were  in  reality  closeted. 
I  had  been  requested  by  him  not  to  allow  any  one 
to  come  into  theTOom — "no  one  but  Professor  White 
and    my    son    Custis,"     he    said.     That    suited    me 
exactly.      Seeing    the    earnest    manner   in    which    I 
went    to   the   work,    he   gave   me   every   advantage. 
I  carefully  studied  the  face,  and  told  him  I  would 
like  to  see  his  mouth.     He  knew  what  that  meant, 
and  I  raised  his  mustache  and  took  measurements 
of   his   lips.     While    the   work    was    progressing   he 
■would   from  time   to  time    entertain   me  with    rem- 
iniscences   and    anecdotes.     He   seemed    to  be  fond 
of  speaking  of  his  boyhood,   swimming  in  the  Po- 
tomac— of  his  teacher,  Weir,  at  West  Point,  and  of 
the  Mexican  War.     I  was  also  much  interested  in 
hearing  his  comments  on  persons  and  things  of  a 
more  recent  date. 

I    think    from    the    beginning    that    the    General 
rhust  have  seen  that  I  was  fond  of  humor.     So  I 
am,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  was  much 
levity  about   me   when   I    approached   for   the   first 
time  this  grand  idol  of  the  South.     I  had  been  told 
of  his   noble   simplicity,    of   his   gentle   and   kindly 
bearing,  but  I  confess  that  I  could  never  appreciate 
how   these    qualities    could   ever   neutralize   the   in- 
quietude which  I  felt  until  I  was  once  in  his  company. 
He  who  poses  for  a  bust  or  a  portrait  may  be  ex- 
pected to  look  his  best,  or  what  at  least  may  appear 
to  him  as  his  best.     I  could  observe  no  difference 
in  General   Lee's  manner  when  he   was   sitting   for 
me  from  that  which  was  his  ordinary  bearing.      After 
I  had  made  some  progress  with  the  work,  he  very 
quietly    remarked,    "They    say   Custis    is    like    me. 
Let  him  come  now  and  sit  for  you." 

One  day  during  tha  sittings  he  asked  me  if  I  knew 
a  certain  sculptress,   and  then  began  repeating,   or 
trying    to  repeat,  some    syllables    of    the    name.      I 
knew  whom  he  meant  as  soon  as  he  asked  me  the 
question,  but  I  let  him  shoot  at  the  name  two  or 
three  times  before  I  called  it,  and  on  doing  so  he 
said:    "Oh,  that  is  the  name'.   Well,  the  lady  wrote 
me  a  very  polite  letter  in  which  she  asked  if  I  would 
give  her  sittings  for  a  bust,  at   the  same  time  enclo- 
sing photographs  of  some  of  her  works  which  were 
n  .t    too   profusely   draped.     In   her  letter  she   also 
asked  when  she  could  come  to  make  the  bust,  and 
a   friend,    who    had   been   looking    at    the    pictures, 
suggested  July  or  August,  as  the  most  of  her  works 
seemed  to  have  been  done  in  the  summer  time.      .  .  . 

The  General  wore  a  colonel's  uniform  in  the  army. 


GREAT    BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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BOODY,  McLELLAN  &  CO. 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK   EXCHANGE 

5  7    BROADWAY,    N.    Y.    CITY 


Transact  a  general  Stock 
Exchange  business. 
Interest  allowed  on  de- 
posits, subject  to  check. 


BRANCH    OFFICES: 


BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 
NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 


HARTFORD,   CONN. 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 


BRIDGEPORT/ CONN. 


SCHOOL  BONDS  & 


PAR 

are  unknown  in  the  East  and  rare  anywhere,  but  we  have  just 
secured  a  choice  issue  of  $75,000  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,   "> 
Semi-Annual  $500  Bonds,  maturity  one  to  twenty  years,  of 
which  we  shall  sell  $25,000  at  par,  holding  the  long  maturities 
at  101.     Legality  approved  by  eminent  counsel. 

Pine  Bluff  is  a  flourishing  city  of  22,000,  has  no  other  school 
debt,  and  has  school  property  worth  over  $300,000. 

Pine    Bluff    has   six  railroads  and  is    the   greatest    cotton 
market  in  a  great  cotton  state.     The  city  is  handsomely  built, 
growing  and  progressive  and  is  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

School  Bonds  rank  with  Government  Bonds  as  being  the  choi- 
cest of  all  securities,  and  only  the  most  favorable  conditions  enabled 
us  to  purchase  these  bonds  at  prices  to  permit  selling  on  a  y;  net 
basis.     Wire  reservation  at  our  expense — pending  investigation. 

6%  COUNTY  BONDS 

We  also  offer  $40,000  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri,  Bonds,  at  prices 

to  net  you  good  interest.  Denominations  fi.ooo,  maturing  annually  for  twenty 
years.  These  bonds  are  issued  under  state  laws,  approved  bv  the  Supreme 
Court  and  are  absolute,  fixed  judgments  against  land  worth  t»n  times  the 
bond  issue.  They  are  County  Ronds  issu -din  aid  of  districts  to  drain  rich 
valley  lands,  which  at  once  become  immensely  productive  and  valuable. 
Legality  completely  approved  by  Chicago  counsel,  who  are  recognized  authoriti 

We  have  had  ureat  experience  in  drainage  securities,  having  handled  many  millions, 
and  have  always  found  them  a  perfect  investment. 

We  also  own  many  other  attractive  issm-s.  netting  unusual  interest.     This  is  Amer- 
ica's richest  territory  for  conservative  investors,  and  our  great  acquaintance  and  pn  - 
enable  us  to  obtain  for  our  clients  unequaled  offering;*. 

Our  clientage  covers  the  country  so  thoroughly  that  we  can  give  you  near-by  1 

Our  Record     17  Years,  Many  Millions  Handled — Losses  NONE 

We  want  the  name  of  every  investor  f  tr  our  list.     Write  to-day.    Our 
and  full  information  will  come  bj  return  mail. 

William  R.  Compton  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

18  Warded  Building,  Macon,  Mo. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


1500  SUBJECTS.      ONE  CENT  EACH. 
nd  for  Catalogue. 
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Investment  Securities 

YIELDING  ABOUT 

4&%  to  5lA% 

Write  for  circular  No.  320,  pointing  out 
briefly  the  factors  which  should  guide  in- 
vestors in  properly  selecting 

Railroad  Bonds 

Street  Railway  Bonds 

Electric  Lighting  Bonds 

Coal  Company  Bonds 

Short  Term  Notes 

Car  Trust  and 
Equipment  Bonds 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

WILLIAM  AND  PINE  STS.,  NEW  YORK 
Branch  Office,        ■     •        Albany,  N.  Y. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Excliange 


EARN 
$7000 

A  YEAR 


Wa  want  to  teach  you  tLe  RKAL 
ESTATE,  GENERAL  BROK. 
ERAGE  and  INSURANCE  Itl'SI- 

N  ESS,  and  appoint  you 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

of  the  oldeBt  and  largest  co-operative 
t-  A  estate  and  brokerage  company  in 
America. 

REPRESENTATIVES  are  mak- 
ing large  Incomes  every  year  without 
any  Investment  of  capital.  Excellent 
opportunities  open  to  YOU.  By  our 
System  you  can  make  money  in  a  few 
works  without  Interfering  with  your 
present  occupation. 

A  thorough  COnitlKRCIAIj  TAW 
COrUSK  free  to  each  representative. 
Write  for  62-page  book  FREE. 

THE   CROSS  COMPANY 

861  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


mybook^^      "HOW  TO  REMEMBER 


You  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpen- 
sive. Increases  income;  gives  ready 
memory  for  faecR,  nameR,  business 
details,  studies  conversation;  develops  will,  public 
•peaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Kooklet. 
i>m  UOH  1SKSOKY  st  It 764     Kimball  Hall,  UIKauO 


Do 

You 

Write? 

25  West  43d  Street 


Instruction  by  mail  in  literary  and 
dramatic  composition. 

■  by  actual  practice. 

Revision,    criticism,    and    gale    of 
Stories,  Monologui    ,  Plays, 

Send  for  drculai    1 

P1CT0N   A.  BENNETT 

New  York  City 


There  was  scarcely  any  possibility  of  his  ever  being 
mistaken  tor  an  under  officer,  however,  but  on  one 
occasion  a  subordinate  seemed  not  to  recognize  him. 
It  was  a  little  captain,  and  I  have  the  story  from  an 
old  soldier  who  witnessed  the  incident.  A  road  had 
been  very  badly  blocked  by  wagons,  and  General 
Lee,  seeing  that  it  was  impassable,  rode  up  and 
ordered  the  said  captain  to  have  it  cleared.  With 
an  oath,  the  little  fellow  refused  to  obey  the  command. 
The  order  was  repeated,  and  again  disobeyed. 
"General  Lee  orders  you  to  remove  those  wagons!" 
said  the  commander.  And  no  sooner  had  the  name 
fallen  upon  the  ears  of  the  refractory  captain  than 
his  shoulders  fell  upon  the  wheels  of  the  wagons 
with  all  the  strength  he  had.  My  informant,  who 
had  been  highly  amused  at  this  scene  between  the 
Southern  leader  and  his  subaltern,  stated  that 
after  the  General  had  disappeared  he  approached 
the  captain  and  asked  him  in  a  whisper,  "Who's 
that  old  gem'man  you  was  talkin'  to  jest  now?" 

The  experience  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine  is 
another  illustration  of  the  humor  of  the  general. 
When  hostilities  were  about  to  begin,  this  gentleman, 
in  great  despondence,  reported  to  the  general  that 
it  would  require  some  time  for  the  old  flint-lock 
"shooting-irons"  of  his  company  to  be  changed  into 
percussion  locks.  He  was  in  a  dilemma,  and  the 
only  way  that  the  general  could  suggest  to  get 
him  out  of  his  difficulty  was  to  "telegraph  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  have  the  war  put  off  for  three  weeks."  .   .   . 

A  few  expressions  of  his  which  are  so  far  probably 
unknown  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  and  I  can  not  close 
without  adding  them: 

THE    TEST    or    A    TRUE    GENTLEMAN. 

The  forbearing  use  of  power  does  not  only  form 
a  touchstone,  but  the  manner  in  which  an  individual 
enjoys  certain  advantages  over  others  is  the  test  of 
a  true  gentleman. 

The  power  which  the  strong  have  over  the  weak, 
the  magistrate  over  the  citizen,  the  employer  over 
the  employed,  the  educated  over  the  unlettered, 
the  experienced  over  the  confiding,  even  the  clever 
over  the  silly — the  forbearing  or  inoffensive  use  of 
all  this  power  or  authority,  or  a  total  absence  from 
it  when  the  case  admits  it,  will  show  the  gentleman 
in  plain  light.  The  gentleman  does  not  needlessly 
or  unnecessarily  remind  an  offender  of  a  wrong  he 
may  have  committed  against  him.  He  can  not  only 
forgive,  he  can  forget;  and  he  strives  for  that  noble- 
ness of  self  and  mildness  of  character  which  impart 
sufficient  strength  to  let  the  past  be  the  past. 

.4  true  gentleman  if  honor  feels  humbled  himself 
when  he  can  not  help  humbling  others. 

To  conclude,  the  whole  L  summed  up  in  one 
single  remark  which  I  shall  never  forget.  To  those 
who  have  read  that  most  entertaining  book,  "Four 
Years  with  Marse  Robert,"  by  the  late  Major 
Robert  Stiles,  the  following  sentence  will  be  of 
interest.  It  forcibly  indicates  what  General  Lee 
thought  "the  best  thing  in  the  world."  During 
the  sittings  I  spoke  of  Major  Stiles,  or  his  cleverness, 
his  culture,  his  bravery,  and  other  attractive  qualities, 
and  the  general  added,  "And,  better  than  all,  he 
is  a  Christian  gentleman." 


Retired. 

The    following    verses    were    read    at    the    recent 
Coghlan  banquet,  by  Gen.  Horatio  C.  King: 
(Inscribed  to  Rear  Admiral  Jos.  B.  Coghlan,  TJ.  S.  A.) 

Now .  douse  my  glim,"  the  bos'n  said; 

"And  shiver  my  timbers  thro', 
'Pore  I'll  believe  that  Admiral  Joe 

Is  actooaily  sixty-two. 

By  navy  law  I  believe  it's  writ 
That  he's  a  nautical  wreck — 
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EVI'.HY  now  skyscraper  Inoreaaeethe  demand 
for  teohnioall]  trained  Mechanical  and  Btraa, 
licr.it   llr.in-lil-mrii,  A i  rliiti  rli.  Hertrieal,  CItII,  Slenni 
„ii. I  suiter]  I  sglaeen   If  5,,,,  want  to  fit  yourself 
fur  one  of  1  heae  well  paid  posit  Ions  by 
HOME     STUDY 
write  today  and  we  «iM  give  >•»!  the  name*  of 
our  students  In  your  vicinity  who  have  done  it. 
1  mention  the  date  <>f  this  paper,  we  will 
send  rou  a  -on  iume  illn.trniril  liandliook  of  Lateres*. 

Out  intiirmatliin  frt ••  .        tiiirrlriiu   Srhool    of    (  nrrr>|«>i> 
iaastt  :i:il&-fa  Ariuoar  Atcuu.,  t'hleiuro.  I'.S.  A. 
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There 
can  only 

be  one  best 


•JThis  instrument  is  the  pioneer  speed 
indicator.  It  recently  received  the  A. 
C.  G.  B.  6c  I.  Gold  Medal  award,  for 
its  remarkable  durability,  positive  accu- 
racy and  absolutely  perfect  performance. 
€fl  Why  not  have  the  accepted  standard 
—  and  by  actual  test  the  most  Reliable 
Speedometer  in  the  world.  Gold 
Medal  literature  free. 

*]J  Equip  your 
new  car  with 
the  Jones* 
Speedometer. 

<fl  We  exhibit 
at  M  adison 
Square  Garden, 
Jan.  12  to  19. 

Jones 
Speedometer 

147  W.32dSt.,N.Y. 


for    1907. 

The  Chauffeur's  choice;. 

the  Owner's  pride,  the 

Dealer's  opportunity. 

The  car  for  hills,  Band 

roads  and  speed. 

SPECIFICATIONS 
-36  h.  p.    Rulenber 
notor — 120ln.  wheel 
base — 34  x  4  tire* — se- 
I«ctive  type  sliding  gear 
lion —  powerful 
,es — high    road  clear- 
Catalog  FREE. 
Address:   THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.,  315  Glide   St,,  Peoria,   III. 
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'EDUCATIONAL! 


BLEES 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


College,  scientific  and  business  preparatory.  Abso- 
lutely fire-proof  buildings.  Grounds  cover  1000  acres. 
$600,000    plant.       Tuition    $600    per    year. 

Col.  UtORfiF.  R.  BURNETT,  I..  I..  B..  fl.  A.,  Iffeit  Point  'SO    Sapt- 
Box  108  Macon,  Mo. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  £&. 

THE  CASTIiK,  Tarrytown.on-HudsoD,  X.  Y. 
All  departments.  College  preparatory,  graduating  and 
special  courses.     For  circular,  address 

Miss  C.  E.  MA8O.V  LI..M.,  Lock  Box  T12. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  Sew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  Andfamilies. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     »VM.  it.  I*li.*.TT.  Mar. 

GOOD  PUP  TONERS 

Earn  $5  to  $15  per  dag 

We  can  teach  you  quickly 
l'.v  m  \n..  The  new  scien- 
tific Tune-a-Phone  method 
endorsed  by  highest  au- 
thorities. Knowledge  of 
music  DOt  neee-isary. 

Write  for  free  booklet 
NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL,  135  Music  Mall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


WHY    STAIN/IIVIER? 

BE   HELF»ED    f\T    HO/VAE 

Natural  speech  restored.     Relief  permanent     R.ites  \ en- 
low      No  hand  movements.     For  particulan  address  our 
school  where  personal  treatment  is  also  given, 
GEO.  C.  RAWSON.  712  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del- 
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Why.  blow  your  eyes,  he's  just  as  spry 
A    the  younger!  kid  on  deck. 

]  sailed  the  sea  with  him,  my  la 

\V;i\   back  in  '(>.>; 
\   sprightly  youth  and  full  of  fun 

As  ever  I've  seen,  or  you; 
Ti .  forty  years  and  four  since  then, 
Hut  time  don't  count  by  y< 

Hi- 11  hold  his  own.  sun-,  every  time, 
With  the  strongest  of  his  peers. 

'I  saw  him  in  Manila  Bay, 

On  the  Raleigh,  don't  yon  see, 
When  Dewey  made  the  Dagoes  kneel 
To  the  flag  of  liberty; 

Hi'  did  his  part  most  gallantly, 
And  when  the  sun  went  down 

A  diadem  of  richest  worth 
Shunted  the  Spanish  crown. 

'And  now  they  say  he's  out  of  date 

And  not  his  royal  self, 
And  all  the  state  can  do  for  him's 

To  lay  him  on  the  shelf; 
But,  lubbers  all,  I'll  have  my  say, 

And  tell  them  swabs  the  truth, 
That  Adm'l  Joe  the  secret  has 

Of  most  perpetual  youth. 

"So,  here's  to  you,  my  Admiral, 

With    'Hoch'    and   royal   cheer, 
And  may  you  wear  your  nat'ral  hair 

Till  you  reach  a  hundred  year; 
And  when  old  Time  has  lost  his  job, 

I'll  bet  a  keg  of  beer 
That  you'll  be  'round  to  take  his  scythe 

And   start    a   new   career." 


MORE   OR    LESS     PUNGENT. 

Andy's  Way. — "Mister,  I  have  here  two  cents — " 
"Ah,  my  good  man,  here  is  an  equal  amount." 
"T'anks,  Mr.  Carnegie,  t'anks." — Houston  Chron- 
-.icle. 


Corn  on  the  Cob. — Stubb — "There  goes  the 
Kentucky  Colonel.     He  certainly  loves  his  corn." 

Penn — "I  should  say  so.  Why,  he  even  rides  a 
-cob." — Chicago  News. 


Useless. — "Isidore,  give  something  to  that  poor 
■blind  man." 

"What's  the  use?  He  could  not  see  who  gave  it 
him." — Translated  from  Meggendorfer  Blaetter  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Beauties  of  Editorial  Gentleness. — The  office- 
boy  had  pied  the  first  page  by  dropping  the  form 
down  two  flights  of  stairs. 

"I  wish,"  murmured  the  gentle  editor,  "that  you 
had  broken   the  news  more  gently." — Judge. 


"  Where  Ignorance  is  Bliss." — "You'll  find 
there  are  no  fish  in  that  pond!" 

"What  did  you  tell  us  for?  Now  you've  spoiled 
my  day's  fishing!" — Translated  from  Fliegende 
Blaetter  for  The    Literary   Digest. 
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A  T  the  club,  at  the  office,  on  the  links,  at  the  fireside— 
wherever  the  place  and  whatever  the  occasion, —  there  is 
no  cigar  smoked  by  so  many  fastidious  smokers  as  El  Principe 
de  Gales — known,  wherever  a  good  smoke  is  appreciated,  as 

"The  King  of  Havana  Cigars" 

It  dominates  its  field  by  sheer  merit,  and,  in  the  past  sixty 
years,  has  never  been  rivaled  in  popularity  by  any  production 
of  Cuba  or  the  United  States.  In  no  other  cigar  made  in  this 
country  is  used  an  equally  high  grade  of  Cuban  grown  leaf. 
In  no  Imported  Havana  cigar  is  used  any  better — for  no  better 
leaf  is  grown. 

The  El  Principe  de  Gales  is  to-day  the  best-known  and 
most  popular  of  high-class  Havana  cigars — a  significant  fact  to 
discriminating  smokers. 

A  mild  cigar,  with  the  true,  inimitable,  Havana  fragrance. 
Made  in  more  than  1 50  sizes,  priced  from  3-for-25c.  to  25c. 
each.  Sold  everywhere — no  other  Havana  cigar  in  the  world 
is  so  widely  distributed. 

HAVANA-AMERICAN  COMPANY 

New  York,  Tampa  and  Key  We»t 


MUREKA 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  jiour  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  o» 
receipt  oj priee.Send/or  free  sample 

t  xvoetope.  

CONSOLIDATED 

SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1  :t  I  Furrnnd  St. 
Bioomfleld,  ST.  J. 


SMALL  SUMS 
SAFELY  INVESTED  AT 

TfTHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our 
'<  business  and  the  safeguards  that  sur- 
round it,  and  have  read  what  hundreds  of 
patrons  say  concerning  their  experience 
with  us  in  the  past  thirteen  years,  you  will 
hardly  doubt  that  your  own  funds  would  be 
safer  with  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well  as  more 
profitably  employed.  We 
solicit  correspondence. 

Asset*.   set, 750.000. 

I  -i  .i.liOi.d  M  jrtn. 
Bankinc  l>rpt.  Supervision. 
EarninK«    pni'l     from    duy    re- 
OSived  to  duy  withdrawn. 

Lrttersof  iminirv  solicitednnd 
prompt];  answered 

Indnittrial  Satin?*  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Tim.-*  KMir..  Broadway,        >fw  Yorfr 
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BALSAM 

SAMTISSUE 

A  New 
Toilet  Paper 


Treated  with  aromatic 
Canada  Balsam,  which 
makes  it  the  softest  and 
Btrontceot  toilet  paper 
made.  Antiseptic,  and 
comes  wrapped  in  parchment  in  sealed  cartons. 
Costs  no  more  than  common  makes— 10c,  15c,  26c. 

Fifty  Sheets  Free,  or  $1.80  worth  sent,  prepaid, 
anywhere  in  United  States  and  Canada,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO.,  503  Glenwood  Ave.  ,  Philadelphia. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


The  most  important  tiling 
in  the  world  to  me  is  a  lamp- 
chimney. 

I  have  been  for  years  and 
years  making  the  best,  and 
always  trying  to  make  them 
better.  I  put  Macbeth  on 
them  and  no  one  ever  disputes 
my  claim. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.    Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

,  TREES  ARE   FAMOUS 

*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
,  ^everywhere  trees  are  g)  own.    Free 
r    Catalog  of  superb  fruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-SUrk  Jro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


The  Hayes 
Asthma  Method 


Thk  Asthmatics'  Institute 

Bl'FFAXO,  N.  Y. 
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FOUNDED  1883  BY 
HAROLD   HAYES,  M.  D. 
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FACULTY 
F.  MASON  HAYES,  M.  D. 
HAROLD  A.  HAYES,  M.  D. 
M.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.  D. 
\V.  F.  ELMENDORF,  M.  D. 
GEORGE  S.  HOBBIE,  M.  D. 
WM.  J.  SQUIRE,  M.D. 
CHARLES  C.  ROOSA,  M.  D. 
J.  ALBERT  HOBBIE,  M.  D. 
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Conducted  upon  a  strictly  profes. 
sional  basis,  every  patient  being 
under  the  direct  care  of  one  of 
the  Faculty. 


TT 


<J  Asthma  yields  only  temporarily  to  ordinary  methods,  and 
returns  when  they  are  stopped.  No  patent  medicine,  smoke, 
spray,  or  so-called  specific  is  able  to  give  more  than  tempo- 
rary relief.  They  all  sooner  or  later  lose  their  power  even  to 
relieve.  Change  of  climate  may  bring  relief  for  a  while,  but 
every  locality  soon  "wears  out"  for  the  individual  patient. 
<J  In  1878,  P.  Harold  Hayes,  M.  D.,  originated  his  method  of 
eliminating  Asthma  so  completely  that  the  symptoms  would 
not  return  after  relief  measures  were  stopped,  even  though 
the  patient  subjected  himself  to  exposures  which  previously 
brought  on  attacks. 

€][  Since  1883  over  68,000  Asthma  and  Hay-Fever  patients 
have  engaged  the  services  of  the  Asthmatics'  Institute. 
<J  The  Hayes  method  requires  a  careful  diagnosis  of  each 
patient,  assigns  him  to  the  personal  care  of  one  of  the  Faculty, 
who  receives  weekly  reports  from  him  and  writes  special  pre- 
scriptions for  the  medicines  that  may  be  required  by  the 
patient  as  indicated  by  each  report.  The  medicines  are  all 
compounded  in  the  Hayes  Dispensary  by  the  pharmacist  in 
charge,  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Walker,  Ph.G.,  according  to  these 
individual  prescriptions,  and  forwarded  to  the  patient. 
<]|  In  this  way  the  developments  in  each  case  are  constantly 

watched   and    the  medicines    changed    as 

needed  to  meet  exactly  the  condition  of  the 

patient  at  all  times  in  his  progress  toward 

permanent  immunity  from  attacks. 

C]J  This    method    has  proven  so  successful 

that  many  physicians  who  have  had  Asthma 

have  placed  themselves  and  their  Asthma 

patients  under  the  care  of  the  Asthmatics' 

Institute. 

•fl  People  of  culture  and  wealth  in  all  parts 

of  the  world,  as  well  as  those  who  must 
attend  to  their  business  or  daily  work, 
have   had  the  cause  of  their  Asthma 
and  Hay-Fever  so  thoroughly  eliminated  that  the  attacks  have 

P  HAROLD  H\Y  \    never  °Te   back-     The  Patients  are  free  to  pursue  their 

Buffalo,  N   Y.  \\   wonted    vocations    without   fear    of    relapse    or    renewed 

Gentlemen:    Without  any   \\   atta_cks>  arid  without  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  use 
expense   or  obligation  on    my      "\    of  medicines  or  any  other  relief  measures. 

part,  plrasf  m.iil    the  above    book  „, 

(No.  15A)  pottage  paid,  to  n.y  ai-      ^ix  We  1,ave  Published  a  book  (No.  25  A)  which  Is  an 

Interesting    demonstration  of  the    Hayes     method, 

illustrated   by  numerous    cases    of    the    various 

phases  of    Asthma  and   Hay-Fever.     A  copy  of 

this  book  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  who  will 

■send  the  attached  coupon  to 

P.  HAROLD   HAYES 
716  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Each  patient  receives  individual 
care  and  medicines  prescribed  es- 
pecially for  him — exactly  as  if 
attended  at  home  by  his  family 
physician. 


FREE 


Name . 


Street  No. 


Chy. 
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No  medicines  are  ever  sold  to  the 
publicor  to  patients,  either  by  mail, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  drug 
stores.  The  charges  are  for  pro- 
fessional services  only.  All 
needed  medicines  are  supplied. 


A  pa  ce  wit  h  Science . — Doctor — ' '  What?  Troub- 
led with  sleeplessness?  Eat  something  before  going' 
to  bed." 

Patient — "Why,  doctor,  you  once  told  me  never 
to  eat  anything  before  going  to  bed." 

Doctor  (with  dignity) — "Pooh  pooh!  That  was- 
last  January.  Science  has  made  enormous  strides 
since  then." — Christian  Register. 


Hot   and   Heavy. — "Nuwedd's   wife   gave   it   to 
him  hot  and  heavy  when  he  got  home  last  night." 
"Gracious!     I   thought  they  never  had  a  word." 
"I  don't  believe  they  ever  did — this  was  one  of  her 
biscuits  she  gave  him." — Washington  Times. 


The  Poor  Consumer. — "Going  up!"  cried  Coal. 

"Going  down!"  cried  Ice. 

The  cars  suddenly  stopt,  and  a  dead  man  was 
discovered  wedged  between  them.  He  was  a 
consumer. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Realistic. — An  art-school  student  recently 
painted  a  picture  of  a  dog  under  a  tree  so  life-like 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  bark  of  the 
tree  from  that  of  the  dog.— Sacra/  Heart  Review. 


Finding    Out. — "Tommy,    did    you   go    to   Mrs.. 
Turner's  as  I  told  you  to  ask  about  her  dressmaker? " 
"Yes,  mother." 

"And  what  did  you  find  out?" 
"Mrs.  Turner." — Chicago  News. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

December  14. — The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
votes  for  the  annexation  of  the  Kongo  Free 
State. 

Prince  Gustav  of  Sweden  assumes  the  regency 
during  the  illness  of  his  father.  King  Oscar. 

December  15. — Elections  for  a  new  German  Reichs- 
tag are  announced  for  January  25. 

December  17. — It  is  reported  that  James  Bryce 
has  accepted  the  post  of  Ambassador  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

Commanding  officers  of  the  Portsmouth  (Eng- 
land) barracks  are  relieved  of  their  command 
for  not  quelling  the  recent  stokers  ,  mutiny. 

Moscow  police  discover  a  bemb  factory  in  the 
Desareff  Institute  of  Oriental  Languages,  and 
fifty  terrorists  are  arrested. 

The  steamer  Victoria  Luise,  in  the  West  Indian 
service  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  goes 
ashore  off  Port  Royal.  The  passengers  are  all 
rescued  and  taken  to  Kingston,  but  the  Cap- 
tain shoots  himself. 

December  18.  —  Signor  Tittoni,  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  in  a  speech  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  expresses  the  Government's 
intention  to  hold  firmly  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  gives  assurance  of  a  cordial  understanding 
with  Austria. 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  raises  its  rate  of 
discount  from  six  to  seven  per  cent. 
December  19. — Manitoba  votes  by  a  large  major- 
ity   for    public    ownership    of    telephones. 

Official  advices  say  that  15,000,000  Chinese  are 
affected  by  the  famine  in  Kiangsu  province. 

December  20. — The  Education  bill  is  formally 
withdrawn  by  the  Government  in  the  Hoi:m 
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Commons,  by  Sir  Henry  Campbcll-Bannennan , 
the  Premier,  who  takes  occasion  to  denounce 
the  obstructive  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Domestic 

Congress. 

December  14. — House:  The  Legislative  Appro- 
priation bill  is  passed  with  an  amendment  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Speak- 
er, and  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  $12,000  a 
year.  The  proposition  to  raise  the  pay  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  defeated. 

December  17. — Three  special  messages  of  the 
President  are  read  in  both  houses. 
Senate:  A  resolution  is  passed  asking  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  power  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  trade  in  articles  made  by  child 
labor. 

December  18. — The  President's  message  trans- 
mitting Secretary  Metcalf's  report  on  the  situ- 
ation in  California  is  read  in  both  houses. 

House:    The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  is  passed. 

December  19. — Senate:  Appointments  of  Lloyd 
C.  Griscom  to  be  Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  of 
Henry  White  to  be  Ambassador  to  France,  are 
confirmed. 
A  snecial  committee  of  the  Senate  rebukes  Secre- 
taries Wilson  and  Hitchcock  for  ordering  the 
withdrawal  from  allotment  of  Indian  lands  in 
Indi?.n  Territory. 

December  20. — Senate:  Mr.  Foraker  criticizes 
the  President's  action  in  the  Brownsville  case, 
and  Mr.  Lodge  answers  him. 

House:  The  Committee  on  Banking  urges  the 
passage  of  the  Credit  Currency  Bill,  without 
amendment,  on  the  ground  of  public  expedi- 
ency. 

Both  houses  adjourn  till  January  3  for  the  holi- 
day recess. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

December  14. — Secretary  Taft's  annual  report 
on  the  Philippines  is  made  public. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  takes 
action  to  relieve  the  fuel  famine  in  the  North- 
west, sending  telegrams  to  railroad  presidents. 
asking  them  to  act,  and  inquiring  into  the  cause 
of  the  famine. 

December  15. — The  Traction  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  City  Council  reaches  an  agreement 
with  the  railroads  to  recommend  the  purchase 
of  all  street-car  lines  for  $50,000,000. 
The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  announces 
that  foreigners  will  be  barred  from  competition 
for  Panama  Canal  contracts. 
The  cruiser  Montana  is  launched  at  Newport 
News. 

December  16— An  expedition  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity leaves  New  York  on  its  way  to  the 
headw:aters  of  the  Amazon,  for  anthropological 
investigation. 

December  17. — George  Burnham,  counsel  for  the 
Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company,  is 
sentenced  in  New  York  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. 
Secretary  Taft's  report  on  Cuba  is  made  public, 
showing  that  the  hopeless  political  condition 
there  made  intervention  necessary,  altho  all 
possible  attempts  were  made  to  avoid  it. 

William  H.  Moody  is  sworn  in  as  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  Oscar  S.  Straus  be- 
comes Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Sec- 
retary Metcalf  assumes  office  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Bonaparte  as  Attorney- 
General. 

The  Panama  Canal  message  of  President  Roose- 
velt is  sent  to  Congress.  He  declares  the  work 
a  great  success.  Another  special  message  urges 
earlier  promotion  of  officers  in  the  navy  and  a 
revival  of  the  grade  of  vice-admiral.  A  third 
special  message  advocates  the  repeal  of  the 
Land  Granting  Act. 

December  iS. — President  Roosevelt  makes  a 
move  toward  securing  legislation  to  relieve  and 
prevent  coal  famines.  Investigations  of  the 
car  shortage  in  the  Northwest  are  held  in  St. 
Louis  and  Minneapolis. 

December  19. — President  Roosevelt  sends  a 
special  message  to  Congress  defending  his  dis- 
charge of  negro  soldiers. 

Bishop  McCabe,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  dies  from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  sustained  last  week. 

December  20. — The  death  sentence  of  Albert  T. 
Patrick  is  commuted  to  one  of  life  imprison- 
ment by  Governor  Higgins  of  New  York.  The 
date  for  electrocution  had  been  set  seven  times 
in  the  last  five  years. 

Attorney-General  Mayer  of  New  York  begins 
action  for  the  dissolution  cf  the  American  Ice 
Company. 

An  increase  of  $15,000. 000  in  postal  revenues 
for  the  year  is  reported  by  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General. 
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A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself, nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  ^^  + 
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Knowledge  a  Mother  Should   Import  tn  Her  Daughter. 
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Lea  &  Perrins,  Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

is  invaluable  to  the  fastidious 
cook.  It  adds  zest-  to  her 
Gravies  and  spicj  to  her  Sal- 
ads, and  improves  the  flavor 
of  Fish,  Game  and  Soups. 
Its  rare  rich  flavor  makes 
Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  the 
most  useful  of  all  seasonings. 

Beware  of 
Imitations 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
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Continuous  desk  work,  a  cold,  or  an 
overstrain  of  the  muscles  causes 
much  suffering  with  back-aches*  As 
a  help  to  nature,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  and 
as  a  cure  for  the  pain  and  aches 
— even  without  cessation  of  labor — 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  compared 
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nfreetrlal.     Uarge  plants  for  serving  towns,  railroad  tank*,  Irrigation,   country 
homen.  it.-,  small  i-anlue«  for  individunl  use     Many  thousands  in  suooeaaful  operation- 
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THE  JEXICOGRAPHERS 
~~~    ^ASYQiAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"W.  V.  R.,"  Santiago  de  Cuba. — "(i)  Was  Eros 
a  god  or  goddess?  (2)  Is  there  a  word  spelled  gaol 
in  the  English  language?  (3)  May  the  word  goal 
be  used  to  mean  'jail'?" 

.  (1)  In  Greek  mythology  Eros  is  the  god  of  love 
who  is  represented  in  Roman  mythology  by  Amor 
or  Cupid.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
erao,  love.  (2)  There  is  a  word  spelled  "gaol" 
in  English.  It  is  a  variant  spelling  of  "jail",  a 
prison.  In  British  official  usage  the  form  "gaol"  is 
still  used;  in  literary  and  journalistic  use  both 
"gaol"  and  "jail"  are  used,  but  modern  dictionaries  all 
give  preference  to  the  form  "jail."  (3)  The  word 
"goal",  which  means  the  end  aimed  at,  is  not 
correctly  used  as  a  synonym  of  "jail." 

"C.  E.  C,"  Minneapolis.  Minn. — "Which  of  the 
two  expressions  'would  better'  and  'had  better'  is 
correct? " 

Altho  according  to  grammatical  rule  "had  better" 
is  incorrect,  it  has  been  used  by  writers  of  correct 
English  and  it  may  be  found  repeatedly  in  the 
English  Classics.  Therefore,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered good  usage  and  preferable  to  "would  better" 
which,  tho  correct,  is  seldom  heard  and  usually 
considered  pedantic. 

"W.  H.  D.,"  Quincy,  W.  Va.— "Sir"  is  the  con- 
ventional term  of  respectful  address  to  men.  In 
correspondence  its  use  is  restricted  to  formal  com- 
munications; the  style  "Dear  Sir"  is  less  formal 
and  generally  used  in  commercial  intercourse. 

"N.  Y.  T.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "  Is  there  anv 
authority  for  the  word  pencilaneous,  used  recentlv  in 
Congress  by  Representative  Gaines?" 

There  is  not,  nor  is  the  language  in  need  of  it,  as 
we  have  penciled,  pencillous,  etc. 

"F.  G.,"  Cortland,  N.  Y. — For  the  definition  of 
yegg-man  see  The  Literary  Digest,  December  22, 
1906,  p.  959,  col.  2. 

"  R.  L.  McW.,"Spokane,rWash.— "(1)  What  is  the 
origin  01  the  term  Pooh  Bah  ?  (2)  How  is  the  name 
Saint  Saens  pronounced?' 

(1)  Pooh  Bah  is  the  name  of  a  character  in  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  comic  opera  "The  Mikado."  The 
Pooh  Bah  filled  many  offices  and  exercised  extraor- 
dinary authority.  (2)  The  name  is  French  and 
is  pronounced  san"son'  (a  as  in  at  and  o  as  in  not). 
In  French  final  n  has  a  nasal  sound. 

"J.  A.  B.,"  Salisbury.  Pa. — "  Please  distinguish  be- 
tween Parsifal  and  Parcifal,  and  how  are  the  names 
pronounced  ?" 

"Parsifal"  is  the  name  of  an  opera  by  Wanner, 

and    is    pronounced    the    same  way    as    "Parcifal," 

par'si-fal,   the   first  a  as  in  ami,  the  second  as  in 

sofa.     He  is  the  hero  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's 

metrical  romance  "  Parcifal"  who  went  to  the  court  of 

King  Arthur,  became  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  and 

sought  the  Holy  Grail.     The  different  spellings 

merely  variant  forms  of  the  same  name. 

"!■:.    P.    B.,"     Fennville,    Ohio. — In    the    sentence 
you    quote,    the  word    "foreigners"    is  the  attribute, 
in  apposition  with  the  subject  "part."     The  sent 
inverted    would    necessarily    read,    "Foreigners 
the   main   part   of  the  mob."      (A  verb  must    ■ 
with  its  noun  in  number.      "Part,"  being  in  apposi- 
tion with  "foreigners,"  is  here  a  plural,  and  there- 
fore  the   sentence   should    read.   "The  main   part  ot 
the   mob  were   foreigners.") 
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